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Alfukd Barton Rf.ndle, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.L.S. • 

Keeper, Department of Botany, British Museum. Author of Text Book Fruit. 

Classification of flowering Plants', &c. I 

Sir Alexander Blackie William Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S. i 

Emeritus Professor of Engineering, University t’ollege, London. Consulting I Friction. 

Engineer to Boar<l of Ordnance. t, 

Arthur Cayley, LL.D., F.R.S. I g.™ 

See the biographical article, Cavuey, Arthur. 1” 

Augustus Edward Hough Love, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. ( . _ . , 

Scdleian Professor of Matural Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Hon. J Function I Functions Of 
Fellow of Queen's College; formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. | Jifol Variables. 

Secretary to the London Matliematical Society. f 

Arthur Everett Siiipley, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. j 

Master of Christ's College, Cambridge. Reader in Zoology, Cambridge University.-! Gastrotrloha. 

Joint-editor of the Cambridge Natural Histor}/. ( 

Sir Archibald Geikie, LL.D. j /jeoinev 

See the biographical article, CJeikie, Sir A. 

Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A. .1 c«bftstian ■ Gaiiars. 

Lectnror on Church History in the University of Manchester. |»r8nCK, secssiian, uaiMTS. 

Hon. Archibald Graeme Bell, M.In.rt.C.E. [ Georgetown, British 

Director of Public Works and inspector ol Mines, Trinidad. Member of Executive minnn 
and Legislative Councils Inst.C.E. I 

Arthur George Doughty, C.M.G., Al.A., Lirr.D., F.R. Hist.S. r 

Dominion Archivist of Canada. Member of the Geographical Board of Canada. I , Pallnan 

Author of The Cradle of New France ; &c. Joint-editor o( Documents relating\ **onienBC et lua . 
to the Constitutional History of < anaila. 1 

Arthur Hamilton Smith, M.A., F.S.A. j 

Keeper of the Dmartmenl of Greek anil Roman AntiquitieB in the British Museum. I /■ 

Mnmber of the Imperial German Archaeological institute. Author of Catalogue j ' • ' / /• 

of Greek Sculpture in the British Museum; Sec. i 

Rev. Allen Menzies, D.D. f pree Church ol Scotland 

Professor of Divinity eand Biblical Criticism, University of St Andrews. Author- /■ 
of History of Peltgwn', &c. Editor of Review of Theology and Philosophy, [ \ 1 /• 

Agnes Mary Clerke. J Q-in.» 

bee the biographical article, Clkrki, Agnes M. \ ‘ 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. /Frigate-Bird: Gadwall 

See the biographical article, Newton, Aleked. \Gannct; Gar* Fowl. 

Alfred Nkavk Bravsiiaw, LL.B. 

Author of Bible Notes on the Hebrew Prophets. 

Alfred North Whitehead, M.A., D.Sc., F,R.S. ( o*on»try : VI. ^ 

Fellow and Lecturer in Mathematics, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of-^ -_j yn’ 

A Treatise on Universal Algebra; &c, t ***’ 

Alexander Ross Clarke, C.B., F.R.S. f .a 

Colonel, Royal Kngineers. Royal Medallist, Royal Society, 18S7. In charge of- GoodCSy F r 
the trigonometrical operations of the Ordnance Survey, 7854-1881. f 

Alexander Stuart Murray, LL.D. /r*#- 

See the biographical article, Murray, Alexanurk Stuart. 

■ iifederlok II., Roman 

y Emperor; 

Arthur William Holland. J" ] French Revolution: 

Formerly Scholar of St John's College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray'*”’'”’ Republican Calendar ., 
I90U- Germany: History {in part) 
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ADOLPJni.'i W’n.LiAM WAliD,i.iTT.D., LL.D. 

till hiugraphical article, Wakd, A. W. 

iloN- Bertrand ARTimR William Russeu., M.A., F.Pv.S. 

jHirmerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Author oi Foun^.atwns 
(ieumtiry, Pfincif>les of 'Mathemaiii-s-, &c. 

Bertha Surteks Philpott.s, M.A. (Dublin). 

Formerly Librarian of Girton Co’Jego, Cambridge, 

Charles Bkmont, Litt.D. (Oxon.). 

See the biographical article, BkMONT, C. 

Hon. Carroli. Davidson Wright. .... . 

See the biographical article, WkighTj Hon. CarrolL DAVIDSON. 

Charles Everitt, M.A., E.C.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S. 

Soniulime Scliolar of Magdalen College, Oxlord. 


jcarriok, David (in parf], 
e/|Geometry : VI. (fn part). 

|Germany: Archaeology. 

(RisterDe Coulanges; 
iGaioony. 

(Friendly Societies: 

\ United States. 

I Geometry: History. 


Charles Francis Atkinson. „ j 

Formerly Scliolar ol College, Oxford. Capto, Mt City ol London 

(Foyal Fusiliers). Author of 7 he Wilderness and Cold Harbour. 


Franoo-German War 

(in part)-, 

French Revolutionary 
Wars: Military 
Operations ; 
Germany: Army. 
Gibraltar: History. 


Member Gelasius II. 


Free Ports. 


Carlton Huntley Hayes, A.M., Pii.D. xt v l r-. 

Assistant Professor of History in Columbia Umversfty, New York City, 
ol the -American Historical Association. ' 

Author of S,Hv Years of Victor,an Literature-, /mmortapj Gaskell, EUiabeth. 
Memories- The Brontes, Life and Letters; &c. 1 

^”™mrtm'oHhe 1 <i°ngd^o^ of Servia. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plcnipoten-| Garashanln. 
tiary of the King of Servia to the Court of St James's, 1805-1900 and 1902-1903. ( 

Sir Charles Malcolm Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B. (1831-1908). 

Head ol Commercial Department, Foreign Offiee, 1872-1893. Lecturer on Inter¬ 
national Law, University College. Bristol. 

at Pans 1X72 iXSo. PlenipotenUary, ireaty of the Hague, 1882. LOifor 
of Kennedy’.s Ethnological and Linguistic Essays; Diplomacy and International 

Law. 

ChristIAN^PhsTER, D.^ ES^^ Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author j . 

of Etudes sur le rigne dc Hubert le. Pieux; he Duchf miromngien d Alsace et la legende 
de Sainte-Odile. 

Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., b.R. Hist^. p„u.„v[ 

Protessor of Modem Hi.sfory m the University of Birmingh^i. ' Gerard Ol Crcmoua 

of Merton College, Oxford, In.l University Lecturer m the History of VG‘'""‘ona. 

Lothian Prizeman, Oxford, i8Xq, Lowell Lecturer, Boston, 1908. Author of 
Henrv the Navigator; The. Dawn of Modern Ceographv; «c. t 

Claude Rkgnier Conder, LL.D. t Author ^ \ 

2!rT'A"T;.Srvv,,“^ “ '‘"'■ 

University, 1887-188S. Author of Geometrical Comes; dec. 


Clcil Weatherly. „ , , o •. , t 

Formerlv Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Bamster-at-Law. t 

SiR Charles William Wil.son, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. (1836-1907). f 

Maior-C.eneral, Koval Engineers. Secretary to the North Ammcan Bound^y ,. s 

Commis,sion i85X-i8(,2. British Commis-sioncr on the .Servian ^undary Com-I jg, oj part). 

Sr Director-General of the Ordnance Survey, 1886-1894. , > >'7<^tor-Genera 
S Military Education. 1893-1898. Author of Erom horti to Khartoum, Life of j 
Lord Clive] ^c. 


IRgalu Clerk, M.Tn.st.C.E., F.R.S. 


Rector ol the National Gaa Engine Co., Lin. 


DONAIiDVRANCIS ToVEY. , , Tli,. I 

B.IU0I Oxford. Author of Essavs in Musical 

cfssical Concerto, The Goldberg Variations, and analyses ol many other classical ^ 


Inventor of the Clerk Cycle Gas . Gas Engine. 
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DavidHannAY. ^ ^ ^ , 

Formerly British Vice-consul at Barcelona. .Author of Short History of H y 
Navy, tiiy-ebSS: Lett of Emilio Castelar; Sec, 


French Revolutionary Wan 

Naval Operations. 
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“Rab Vin t A f f 

Fellow of, and Lecturer in Hodem History aH St John's College, Onf^. Formerly] Fulk, King Of Jerusalem. 
Fellow and Tutor of MertoagCollcgc. Craven Scholar, 1895. 

Edwin Bailey ELUofr, M.A., F.R.S., r.R,A.S. • * ' 

Waynflete Professor of Pure Mathematics, and Fellow of Magdalen dolloge, 0 xfofd, 

Formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxlord. President of London Mathematical 
Society, 1896-189S. Author of Algebra of Quanlics] &c. 

Right Rev. Edward Cutheert Butler, O.S.B,, BtLOT. (Dublin). 

ASbot«f Downside Abbey, Bath. Author of " The Lausiac History of Palladius "f FnnelBcanB i FtIU. 


|GIbfon, John. 
jFryxell; Garland, John. 
{Galuppl. 


Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and to the Children's Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street; late Examiner in Surgery at the Universities ol Cambridge, 
Durham and London. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. 


I Gastric Ulcer. 


in Cambridge Texts and*Studies. 

Ladv Eastlake. • 

Sec the biographical article, Eastlake, Sir C. L. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Godse, Edmund. 

Edward Joseph Dent, M.A., Mus.Bau. 

Formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Edmund' Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S,, LL.D., D.Sc. 


/Geometry, IV. 


Edgar Prestage, r 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manche.ster. J UMcSO J 
Commendador Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon I Garctt. 

Eoyal Academy of Sciences and Lisbon Geographical Society; &o.. I 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. f 

Barrister-at-Law, l.mcoln’s Inn. Chief Uegistrar of Friendly Societies, 1891-1904, | jf . j. 

•Author of Huildtng Soucties; Prortdent Soeuiies and Industrial Welfare; Institutions]^ " oiBVes. 

of Thrift; &c. I 

Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Tii, (Gei.sscn). f 

Fellow of the British .Academy. Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford,-^ Funeral Rites. 
Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle; Myth, Magic and Morals; &'c. t 


Francis Charles Montague, M.A. r 

.Astor I’rofessor ol European History, University College, London. FormerlyJ Ravnintinn 

I'-ellow of Oriel College, tixford. Author of Lrmil.C of Individual Liberty; chapters jnevoiUHUU. 
in Cambridge Modern History; &c. ' 


Sir James Forte.scue-Fi.annkry, Bart., M.P., M.Tnst.C.E. j 

Ex-President ol the Institute of Marine Ensjineers. M.P. (or the Maldon Division- Fuel : Ltguid. 
of Essex, igio. M.P. for the Sliipley Division of Yorkshire 1895-1906. I, 

Frederick George Meesgn Beck, M.A. J Germany : Ethnography and 

E'ellow and Leelurer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. 1 , Eailv History. 


Francis Henry Butler, M, A. 

Worcester College, Oxford. Associate of Koyal Siliool of Mines. 


J 

I 


Franklneense; Galls. 


Francis John Havereield, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. r 

Camden fTofessor of Ancient History in the University o( Oxiord. Fellow of 
Brasenose College, h'ellow of the British Academy. Formerly Censor, Student,- Gaul. 
Tutor and Librarian of Christ Church, Oxford. Ford's Lecturer, 190(1-1907. 

Author ol Monograplis on Homan History, c.specially Roman Britain; Ac. ( 


Colonel Frederic Natusch Maude, C.B. ( 

Lecturer in Military History, Manchester University. Author of tl’in' and the] 
jyarid's Policy; The Leipzig Campaign; The Jena Campaign. ( 


Franoo>German War 

(in part). 


Frank R. Cana. 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union, 


French Congo; 
German l^t AIrloa; 
German South West 
AIrloa. 


Friedrich Rohert Helmkrt, Ph.D., D.Ing. 

Proicssor of Geodesy. University of Berlin. 

Francis Storr. 

Editor of the Journal of Education, London. Officer d’.Acad6mie (Paris). 

Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O.. F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum ol Practical Geology, London, 1879-: 
• President of the Geologists' .Association, 1887-1889. 


Geodesy (in par' 
I Games, Clr 

[Game' 

•' 9 °^-{Ger 


Rev. George Edmundson, M.A., F.R.Hlst.S. 

Fortuerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Georg Lunoe, Ph.D. 

See the biographical article. Lunge, G. 

George Satntsbury, D.C.L., LL.D. 

See the biographical article, Sainisbi’rv, G. 


j:/ierland {T)Mhy)i 

Ford’s Lecturer, Igiif-jjjj. Gaseous. 

] Gas: Manujaciure, 11. 
_Titamture; 
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Rev. Griffiths WHEaLER Thatcher, M.A., B.D. ( 

Warden of' Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W, I Formerly Tntof in Il e b te w and-l CHMUiS, 

Old Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. | ( 

Hilary BAUERMANNyF.G.S. (d. 1909). • , ( 

Formerly Lgctuaer on IVfetallurg^ at the Ordnance College, Woolwich.* Author of-j Fuel: SoliSt 
A TreaUst an tlis Metallurgy of Iron. 

Horace Bolingbroke Woodward. F.R.S., F.G.S. r 

Late Assistant Director, Geologidil Survey of F-nfeland and Wales. Wollaston I 
Jiodallut, Geological Society. Author of The History of the Geological Society 
London) &c. , 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. iGamhetta; 

Formerly Scholar ol Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the itih edition< Garnett, RtOhard; 
of the EncytiofJordia britanmea) Co-editor of the loth edition. [George IV. (in part), 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 


See the biographical article, Lodgu, Henry Cabot. 


Henry Frederick Baker, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Fellow and l.ccturer ol St John's College, Cambridge. Cayley Lecturer in. 

MathcraaCc.s in the University. Author of Abel's Theorem and the Allied Theory; &c. (. 

Huge Longbourne Cau.evdae, F.R.&., LL.D. 

Professor of Physics, Royal College of Science, London. Formerly Professor 
Physics in MacGill College, Montreal, and in University College, London. 

Hugh Mitchell. 

Harri»ter-at-Ijvw, Inner Temple. 

H. Marshall Ward, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. (d. 1905). f 

Formerly Ih-olessor of Botany, Cambridge. President of the British Mycologicalj ju,--) 

Society. Author ol Timber and Some of its Diseases; The Oak; Sach's lectures ™ /• 

the Physiology of Plants; Diseases in Plants; &c. I 


{Gallatio; 

.^/Function: Functions of 
Complex Variables, 

ofjFusiaii. 

|GIbraRar (fn part). 


Henry Nicol. 

Hugh Robert Mill, D.Sc., LL.D. 

Director of British RamfaU Organization. Fditor of British Rainfall. Formerly 
President of the Royal Meteorological Society. Hon. Member of Vienna Geographi¬ 
cal Society. Hon. Corresponding Member of Geographical Societies of Paris, 
Berlin, Budapest, St Petersburg, Amsterdam, &c. Author of The Realm of Nature; 
The Inkrnationat Geography; &c. 


French Language {in part), 


Geography. 


/Geoffrey, Archbishop of 
York ; 

Henry William Cari.ess Davis, M.A. ) Geoffrey ef Monmouth; 

F<-ilow and Tutor of Balliol Cxilloge, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford,' (;0f|iril‘ 

1895-1902. Author of England under the Normans and Angevtns; Charlemagne. gj Canterbury 

.Gervase of Tilbury. 


H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent of The Times at Rome {1897-1902) and Vienna. 


Israel Abrahams, M.A. 

Reader in Talmudic .and Rabbinic Literature in the University of Cambridge. 
Formerly President, Jewish Historical Society of England. Author of A Short 
History of Jewish Literature; Jewish Life in the Middle Ages; Judaism; &e. 


[Garibaldi. 

Frank, Jakob; 

FTaidcel, Zeeharlas; 
Frankl, Ludwig A.; 
Friedmann, Meir; 

Gaon ; Geiger (in part ); 
^Gersonldes. 


John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. [ 

Pender Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of London. Fellow I 
of University College, London. Formerly Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge,-! Galvanometer, 
and Lecturer on Applied Mechanics in the University. Autlior of Magnets and 1 
Electric Currents. v 

John Allen Howe, B.Sc, f j 

Cufator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London. AuttiOf of*! FullSrS EElth. 
'I'he Geoiogy of Building Stones. I 


of( 


John Bagnali. Bury, LL.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article. Bury, J. B. 

John Back McMaster, LL.D. 

Professor of Americ.Tn History in the University of Pennsylvania. Author 
A History of the People of the United States; &c. 

James Gairdner, LL.D., C.B, 

See the biographical article, Gairdner, J. 

John George Clark Anderson, MA. 

Censor and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College; 
Craven Fellow, Oxtord, 1806. Conington Prizeman, 1893. 


[Gibbon, Edward. 


Garfield, James Abram. 


|oardineT, Stephen. 


Galatia. 


John George Robertson, M.A., Ph.D. 
Professor of German, University of London. 
ture; Sciriller after a Century; &c. 


Author of History of German LiUra- 


iFreBigrath; 

I German Literature. 
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Justus Hashagen, Ph.D. % • i IFrederlok Aufustus I. 

Privat-dozent in Medieval and Modem Hiitory, University of Bonn. Author of-! Mid II.; 

Das Rheinland und die franzSilsche HiArschajt. ^ ^ I Frederick William I. 

John Hilton Grace, *M.A., F.R.S. ' • » ’ * f 

Lecturer in Mathematics at Peterhouse and Pembroke College, Cambridge. Follow-^ Geometry, V. 
of Peterhouse. 

John Henry Hessel.s, M.A. * 

A^ho%aI Gutenberg: an Historical Investigation. 

m 

John Horace Round, M.A., LL.D. (Edin.). ( 

Author of Heudal England; Studies tii Feei age and Family History ; Peerage and] Geof&ey De Hontbray. 
Pedigree; &c. ^ ’ 

John Holland Rose, M.A., Litt.D. c 

Christ's College, Cambridge. Lecturer on Modem History to the CambridgeJ 
Universi^ Local Lectures Syndicate, Author of Li/r of Napoleon 7 .; j ““®***®* 

Studies] The Development of the European Nations] The Life of Pitt] &c, V 

James Moffatt, M.A., D.D. 

Jowett Lecturer, London, lyo^. 


IX 


■^Fuat. 


Author of Historical New Testament; &c. 


Galatians, Epistle to the. 

f 


iiritanmca. Joint-editor of 


Furniture. 


f Frederick the Great 

\ (in part). 

^^i,|Ft«e Church ot Scotland 

( {in part). 


n-ll 


James George Joseph Penderel-Brodhursi'. 

Editor of the Guardian (London). 

James Sime, M.A. (1843-1895). 

Author of A History of Germany] &c. 

John Suthf.rlanu Black, M.A., LL.D. 

Assistant Editor oth edition Encyclopaedia 
Encyclopaedia Bihlica. 

John Smith Flett, D.Sr., F.G.S. 

Petrographer to the GeologicUi .Survey. Formerly Lecturer on Petrology in Edm- J Fulgurite ; 
burgh University. Neill Medallist of the Eoyal Society ol Edinburgh. Rigsby j Gabbro. 

Medallist of the Geological Society ot London. ' 

John T. Bealby. ( 

Joint-author of St.-inford's Europe. Formerly Editor of the Scottish Geographical '. Georgia (Russia), (in part). 
Magazine. Translator of Sven Hedin's Through Asia, Central Asia and Tibet] Ike. I 

Joseph Thomas Cunningham, M.A.. F.Z..S. i 

Lecturer on Zoology at the South-Western Polytechnic, I,ondon. T'o''i"''i'lyJ 

Fellow of University College, Oxford. A-ssictant Profo-ssor of Natural History in } "“■“'’poua. 

the University of Edinburgh. Naturalisf to the Marine Biological Association. ( 

James Vernon Bartlet, M.A,, D.D. (St. Andrews). |' 

Professor of Church History, Mansfield College, Oxford. Author of The ApostoticC Frommcl. 

Age] &c. 1 

John Weathers, F.R.H.S. fjiyiiii .nd irinw.r 

Lecturer on Horticulture to the Middlesex County Council. Author of Pracficaf-J ,. ... rannmg 

Guide to Garden Plants] French Market Gardening] &c. I v” part). 

James Wycliffk Headlam, M.A. j" 

staff Inspector ol Secondary Schools under the Board of Education. Formerly prtutarlek III nf Pruula • 
Fellow of King’s CoUegc, Cambridge. Ibofessor of Greek and Ancient History .at! rrussiu, 

Queen'.s College, I^xindon. Author of Bismurch and the Foundation of the Gertnan j «®riliany t History (tw part). 
Empire ; &c. I 

Kathleen ScHLEsiNGER. I'Free Heed vibrator; 

Author ot The Instruments of the Orcfiestra] itc. Editor of the Portfolio of Musicats 
Archaeology. (“ * 

Louis Duchesne. JGelaslus I 

See the biographic<al article, Duchesne, L. M. O. 

Louis Halphen, D.-es.-L. (Fulk Nona; 

Principal of the course of the Faculty of Letters in the University of Bordeaux.-! OoOnTOy, GOUUt of AuJO' 
Author of Le Comti d' Anjou au X 1 ‘ 'slide] liecueit des actes angevtnes] &c, IGoofiroy Plantaganot. 

Leonard James Spencer, M.A. i 

Assistant in Department of Mineralogy, British Museum. Formerly Scholar! 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Harknuss Scholar. Luitor of thej 
Mineralogical Magazine. 1 . 

Linda Mary Villari. /Frederick 

Sec the biographical article, Villari, Pasquale. \ SloUy. 
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FRANCISCANS (otherwise called Friars Minor, or Minorites; 
also the Seraphic Order ; and in England Grey Friars, from the 
colour of the habit, which, however, is now brown rather than grey), 
a religious order founded by St Francis of Assisi (q.v.). It was 
in 1206 that St Francis left his father’s house and devoted himself 
to a life of poverty and to the service of the poor, the sick and the 
lepers ; and in 1209 that he felt the call to add preaching to his 
other ministrations, and to lead a life in the closest irnitation of 
Christ’s life. Within a few weeks disciples began to join them¬ 
selves to him; the condition was that they should dispose of 
all their possessions. When their number was twelve Francis 
led the little flock to Rome to obtain the pope's sanction for their 
undertaking. Innocent III. received them kindly, but with 
some misgivings as to the feasibility of the proposed manner of 
life ; these difficulties were overcome, and the pope accorded a 
provisional approval by word of mouth; they were to become 
clerics and to elect a superior. Francis was elected and made 
a promise of obedience to the pope, and the others promised 
obedience to Francis. 

This formal inauguration of the institute was in 1209 or (as 
seems more probable) 1210. Francis and his associates were 
first known as “ Penitents of Assisi,” and then Francis cho.se the 
title of “ Minors.” On their return to Assisi they obtained from 
the Benedictine abbey on Mount Subasio the use of the little 
chapel of St Mary of the Angels, called the Portiuncula, in the 
plain below Assisi, which became the cradle and headquarters of 
the order. Around the Portiuncula they built themselves huts 
of branches and twigs, but they had no fixed abode; they 
wandered m pairs over the country', dressed in the ordinary 
clothes of the peasants, working in the fields to earn their daily 
•bread, sleeping in bams or in the hedgerows or in the porches of 
the churches, mixing with the labourers and the poor, with the 
lepers and the outcasts, ever joyous—the “ joculatores ” or 
“ jongleurs ” of God—evqr carrying out their mission of preaching 
to the lowly and to the wretched religion and repentance and 
the kingdom of God. The key-note of the movement was the 
imitation of the public life of Christ, especially the poverty of 
Christ. Francis and his disciples were to aim at possessing 
nothing, absolutely nothing, so far as was compatible with life ; 
they were to earn Aeir breed from day to day by the work of their 
hands, and only when they could not do so were they to beg; 


they were to make no provision for the morrow, lay by no store, 
accumulate no capital, possess no land ; their clothes should be 
the poorest and their dwellings the meanest; they were forbidden 
to receive or to handle money. On the other hand they were 
bound only to the fast observed in those days by pious Christians, 
and were allowed to eat meat—the rule said they should eat 
whatever was set before them ; no austerities were imposed, 

! beyond those inseparable from the manner of life they lived, 
j Thus the institute in its original conception was quite different 
I from the monastic institute, Benedictine or Canon Regular. 

1 It was a confraternity rather than an order, and there was no 
I formal novitiate, no organization. But the number of brothers 
increased with extraordinary rapidity, and the field of work 
soon extended itself beyond the neighbourhood of Assisi and even 
beyond Umbria—within three or four years there were settle¬ 
ments in Perugia, Cortona, Pisa, Florence and elsewhere, and 
j missions to the Saracens and Moors were attempted by Francis 
I himself. About 1217 Franciscan missions set out for Germany, 
I France, Spain, Hungary and the Holy Land; and in 1219 a 
I number of provinces were formed, each governed by a provincial 
i minister. These developments, whereby the little band of 
! Umbrian apostles had grown into an insti^te spread all oyer 
! Europe and even penetrating to the East, and numbering 
I thousands of members, rendered impossible the continuance of 
I the original free organization whereby Francis’s word and ex- 
j ample were the sufficient practical rule of life for all: it was 
necessary as a condition of efficiency and even of existence and 
permanence that some kind of oiganization should be provided^ 
From an early date yearly meetings or chapters had been he’ 
at the Portiuncula, at first attended by the whole body of frjf<‘s 
but as the institute extended this became unworkable, axi/f sft^ 
1219 the chapter consisted only of the officials, pKivinci^ 
ministers and others. During F'rancis’s absence ip the 
(1219-1220) a deliberate movement was initiated by t ■ 
vicars whom he had left in charge of the order, 
ing it to the monastic orders. Francis hurried 
with him Elias of Cortona, the provincial mini^ ^ 

and immediately summoned an extraordinary ifview on 

(September 1220). Before it met he bad ap^^ards r 

situation with Cardinal Hugolino of Ostk^jicis ai^ D° ’ 
IX.), the great friend and supporter of bqr 
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and he went to Honorius III at Orvieto and begged that Hugolino 
should be appointed the official protector of the order. The 
request was granted, and a bull ^as issued formally approving 
the order of Friars Minor, and decreeing that(before,admission 
every one must pass a year's novitiate, and that after profession 
it was not lawful to leave the order. By this bull the P'riars Minor 
were constituted an order in the technical sense of the wprd. 
When the'chapter assembled, Francis, no doubt from a genuine 
feeling that he was not able to govern a great world-wide order, 
practically abdicated the post of minister-general by appointing 
a vicar, and the policy of turning the Friars Minor into a great 
religious order w'd's-'Consistently pursued, especially by Elias, 
who a year later became I'Yancis's vicar. 

St Frances's attitude towards tins cliango is of primary importance 
for the mteqiretation ot Franciscan liislory. There can be little 
doubt that his allectious never altered Irom his first loi-e, and that 
he looked back ri'Krelliilly on the " Umbrian idyll " that had passed 
away ; on the other hand, there stems to be no reasen for ckmbting 
that he saw that tlie methods of the early days were now no longer 
possible, and that he acquiesced in the inevifablc, Tliis seems to 
be Professor (loetr.'s \'iow, wtio holds lhat .Sabatier’s picture of 
Francis’s agonized .sadness a( witnessing (he destruction of his great 
creation going on imdei his eyes, has no eoimterriart in fact, and who 
rejects the view thal (tie changes were lorceo on Francis against 
his better pulgmeiil bv Hiigolmo and F.lins (.see “ Note on Sources ’’ 
at end of article Fuancis oI' Assisi ; also Elias of Cortona) ; 
Goetz holds ttiar the oiils' conflict was the inevitable one between 
an unrealizable ideal and its practical working among average men. 
But there does .seem In lie e\'ideiice that Francis deplored tendencies 
towards a dejiartiire liom the .severe simplicity of life and from the 
•strict nhsorvance ol poverty which he considered the ground-idea 
of his institute In the fiiini redaction of his Rule made in izzj and ' 
in his Testament, made after it, he again clearly as,serta his "mind 
on thr.se .siiiijects, especially on jxiverty ; and in the Testament he 
forbids anv glo.sses m the interpretation of the Rule, declaring that 
it is to be taken siiuuly as it stands. Sabatier's view as to the difler- 
ence between llu’ " First Rule ” and that of isz^ is part of his 
general theory, and is, to sav the least, a grave exagger,ation. No 
doiilit the First Rule, which is fully foor times a.s long, gives a better 
picture of St Francis’s mind and character : the Jater Rule tias been 
formed from the earlier by the elimination of the frequent scripture 
texts and the edificutory element; but the greater portion of it stood 
almost verbally in the earlier. 


On P'mncis’s death in 1226 the government of the order rested 
in the hands of Elias until the chapter of 1227. At this chapter 
Elins was not elected minister-general; the Ixjilding of the great 
basilica and monastery at Assisi was so manifest a violation of 
St Francis’s ideas and precepts that it produced a reaction, and 
John Parent! became St Francis’s first successor. He held fast 
to St Francis’s ideas, but was not a strong man. At the chapter 
of 12,10 a di.scussion arose concerning the binding force of St 
Francis’s Testament, and the interpretation of certain portions 
of the Rule, especially coiKerning poverty, and it was determined 
to submit the questions to Pope Gregory IX., who had lieen St 
Francis’s friend and had helped in the final redaction of the Rule. 
He issued a hull, Qm ehngaii, which declared thal as tlie Testa¬ 
ment had not received the sanction of the general rhapter it 
was not binding on,the order, and also allowed trustees to hold 
and administer money for the order. Jolin Parent! and those 
who-wished to maintain St Francis’s institute intact were greatly 
disturbed by these relaxations ; but a majority of the chapter of 
12^2, by a sort ot coup d'etat, proclaimed Elias minister-general, 
and J(An retired, though in those days the office was for life. 
Under Elias the order entered on a period of extraordinary 
ftttension and prosperity : the number of friars in all parts of the 
wo-.ld increased wonderfully, new provinces were formed, new 
nu^Kos to the heathen organized, tlie Franciscans entered the 
wveni#ies and vied with the Dominicans as teachers of theology 
flpd conoii law, and as a body tlicy liecanie influential in church 
’ Elias's policy the great bulk of 

'^hi^r sympjthized ; but his rule was despotic and tyrannical 
^"■^^jrivate liu was lax—at leiist according to any Franciscan 
stanol^^pi. pQ charge of grave irregularity was ever brought 
ogaimt JO widespread movement against his govern¬ 

ment arose, % backbone of which was the university element 
* tu”* and at a dramatic scene in a chapter held 

m the presence of Wgory IX. EUas was deposed (1239). 


j jThe story of tltf.se first years after St Francis's death is best told 
by Ed. Lempp, /•'zfw liiie do Corlotu (1901) (but see the warning 
at the upd of thf article Elias of Cortona). , 

At this time the Fraiyiscans were divided into tlmee parties ; 
there were the Zealots, or Spirituals, who called ror a literal 
observance of St Francis’s Rule and Testament; they deplored 
all th^ developments since 1219, and protested against turning 
the institute into an order, the frequentation of the universities 
and the pursuit of learning; in a w*rd, «Rey wished to restore 
the life to what it'had been during the first few years—the 
hermitages and the huts of twigs, and the care of the lepers and 
the nomadic preaching. *rhe Zealots were few in number but of 
great consequence from the fact that to them belonged most of 
the first disciples and the most intimate companions of St Francis. 
They had been grievously persecuted under Elias—Br. Leo and 
others had been scourged, several had been imprisoned, one 
while trying to escape was accidentally killed, and Br. Bernard, 
the “ first disciple,” passed a year in hiding in the forests and 
mountains hunted like a wild beast. At the other extreme was 
a party of relaxation, that abandoned any serious effort to practise 
Franciscan poverty and simplicity of life. Between these two 
stood the great middle party of moderates, who desired indeed 
that the Franciscans should he really poor and simple in their 
manner of life, and really pious, but on the other hand approved 
of the development of the Order on the lines of other orders, 
of the acquisition of influence, of the cultivation of theology and 
other sciences, and of the frequenting of the universities. 

Tlie questions of jirinciple at issue iii the.se controversies is reason¬ 
ably and clearly stated, from the modem Capuchin standjioint, in 
the “ Introductory Essay " to The Imars and how they came to 
England, by Fr. Cuthbert (1903). 

The moderate party was hy far the largest, and embraced 
nearly all the friars of France, England and Germany, it was 
the Moderates and not the Zealots that brought about Elias’s 
deposition, and the next general ministers belonged to this party. 
Further relaxations of the law of poverty, however, caused a 
reaiction, and John of Parma, one of the Zesdots, became minister- 
general, 1247-1257. Under him the more extreme of the Zealots 
took up and exaggerated the theca-ies of the Eternal Gospel ol 
the Calabrian Cistercian abbot Joachim of Fiore (Fiona); some of 
their writings were condemned as heretical, and John of Parma, 
who was implicated in these apocalyptic tendencies, had to resign. 
He was succeeded by St Bonaventura (1257-1274), one of the 
best type of the middle party. He was a man of high character, 
a theologian, a mystic, a holy man and a strong ruler. He set 
himself with determination to effect a working compromise, 
and proceeded with firmness against the extremists on both 
sides. But controver.sy and recrimination and persecution had 
stiffened the more ardent among the Zealots into obstinate 
fanatics—some of them threw themselves into a movement 
that may best be briefly described as a recrudescence of Mon- 
tanism (see Emile Gebhart’s Italie mystique, 1899, cc. v. 
and vi.), and developed into a number of sects, some on the 
fringe of (ktholic Christianity and others beyond its pale. But 
the. majority of the Zealot party, or Spirituals, did not go so far, 
and adopted as the princijide of Franciscan poverty the formula 
“ a poor and scanty use ” {usus pauper et tenuis) of earthly goods, 
as opposed to the ” moderate use ” advocated by the less strict 
party. The question thus posed came before the Council of 
Vienne, 1312, and was determined, on the whole, decidedly in 
favour of the stricter view. Some of the French Zealots were not 
satisfied and formed a semi-schismatical body in Provence; 
twenty-five of them were tried before the Inquisition, and four, 
were burned alive at Marseilles as obstinate heretics, 1318. After 
this the schism in the Order subsided. But the disintegrating 
forces produced by the Great Schism and by the other disorders 
of the 14th century caused among the Franciscans the same 
relaxations and corruptions, and also the same reactions and 
reform movements, as among the other orders. 

The chief of these reforms was that of the Observants, which 
began at Foligitd about 1370. The Observant reform was on 
the basis of the “ poor and scanty use ” of worldly goods, 
but it was organised as an order and its members freely pursued 
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thMloricd studies; thus it did not represent the position of the 
originw Zealot party, nor was it the continuation of it. The 
Observant reform spread widely throughout Italy Jhd into 
France, Sp[pn and Germany. The great promoters of the move¬ 
ment were St Bernardine of Siena and St John Capistran. The 
council of Constance, 1415, allowed the French Observant 
friaries to be ruled by a vicar of their own, under the minister- 
general, and the same privilege was soon accorded to other 
Gentries. By the end oPthe middle ages,the Observants had 
some 1400 houses divided kite 50 provinces. This movement 
produced a “ lialf-reform ” among Ih* Conventuals or friars of 
the mitigated observance ; it also called forth a number of lesser 
imitations or congregations of strict observance. 

After many attempts had been made to bring about a working 
union among the many observances, in 1517 Leo X. divided the 
Franciscan order into two distinct and independent bodies, 
each with, its own minister-general, its own provinces and 
provincials and its own general chapter : (1) The Conventuals, 
who were authorized to use the various papal dispensations in 
regard to the ob.servance of poverty, and were allowed to possess 
property and fixed income, corporately, like the monastic orders : 
(2) The Observants, who were bound to as close an observance 
of St Francis’s Rule in regard to poverty and all else os was 
practically possible. 

At this time a great number of the Conventuals went over to 
the Observants, who have ever since been by far the more 
numerous and influential branch of the order. Among the 
Observants in the course of the sixteenth century arose various 
reforms, each striving to approach more and more nearly to St 
Francis's ideal; the chief of these reforms were the Alcantarines 
in Spain (St Peter of Alcantara, St Teresa’s friend, d. 1562), 
the Riformati in Italy and the Recollects in France : all of these 
were semi-independent congregations. The Capuchins (f.P.), 
established c, 1525, who claim to be the reform which approaches 
nearest in its conception to the orginal type, became a distinct 
order of Franciscans in 1619. Finally Leo XIII. grouped the 
Franciscans into three bodies or orders—the Conventuals; the 
Observants, embracing all branches of the strict observance, 
except the Capuchins; and the Capuchins—which together 
constitute the “ First Order.” For the “ Second Order,” nr the 
nuns, see Clara, St, and Clarks, Poor; and for the “ Third 
Order ” see Tertiariks. Many of the Tertiaries live a fully 
monastic life in community under the usual vows, and are formed 
into Congregations of Regular Tertiaries, both men and women. 
They have been and are still very numerous, and give themselves 
up to education, to the care of the sick and of orphans and to 
good works of all kinds. 

No order has had so stormy an internal history as the P'rancis- 
cans ; yet in spite of all the troublesjind dissensions and strivings 
that have marred Franciscan history, the Friars Minor of every 
kind have in each age faithfully and zealously carried on St 
Francis’s great work of ministering to the spiritual needs of the 
poor. Always recruited in large measure from among the poor, 
they have ever been the order of the poor, and in their preaching 
and mi.ssions and ministrations they have ever laid themselves 
out to meet the needs of the poor. Another great work of the 
Franciscans throughout the whole course of their history has 
been their missions to the Mahommedans, both in western Asia 
and in North Africa, and to the heathens in China, Japan and 
India, and North and South America; a great number of the 
friars were martyred. The news of the martyrdom of five of 
^is friars in Morocco was one of the joys of St Francis’s closing 
years. Many of these missions exist to this day. In the Univer¬ 
sities, too, the Franciscans made themselves felt alongside of 
the Dominicans, and created a rival school of theology, herein, 
as contrasted with the Aristotelianism of the Dominican school, 
the Platonism of the early Christian doctors has been perpetuated. 

The Franciscans came to England in 122.4 and immediately 
made foundations in Canterbury, London and Oxford ; by the 
middle of the century there were fifty friaries and over 1200 
friars in England ; at the Dissolution there were some 66 Fran¬ 
ciscan friaries, whereof some six belonged to the Observants 
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(for list see CtShalic Dictionary and F. A. Gasquet’s En^ish 
Monastic Life, 1904). Though nearly all the English bouses 
belonged to what has been called the "middle party,” as a 
matter of fact sthey practised great poverty, and the com¬ 
missioners of Henry VIII. often remark that the Franciscan 
Friaiy was the poorest of the religious houMS of a town. The 
Englislt province was one of the most remarkable in the order, 
especially in intellectual achievement; it produced Friar 
Roger Bacon, and, with the single exception of St Bonaventure, 
all the greatest doctors of the Franciscan theological school— 
Alexander Hales, Duns Scotus and Occam. ♦ 

The Franciscaas have a^fays been the most numerous by 
far of the religious orders ; it is estimated that about the period 
Of the Reformation the Friars Minor must have numbered 
nearly ioo,ooo. At the present day the statistics are roughly 
(including lay-brothers): Observants, 15,000, Conventuals, 
1500 ; to these should be added 9500 Capuchins, making the 
total number of Franciscan friars about 26,000. There are various 
houses of Observants and Capuchins in England and Ireland; and 
the old Irish Conventuals survived the penal times and still exist. 

There have been four Franciscan popes ; Nicholas IV. (r28&- 
1292), .Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), Sixtus V. (1585-1590), Clement 
XIV. (1769 1774); the three last were Conventuals. 

The great source for Franciscan history is Wadding's Amiaies ; 
it iias been many times contmued, and now extends in 2} vols. lol. 
to tlie year 1G22. Tlic story is also told liy Hclyot, Hist, dts ordres 
religieux (1714), vol. vii. Abridgments, with references to recent 
literature, will lie found in Max Heimbucher, Orden nnd Kongrega- 
tionen (iHgO), i. §§ 37-51 ; in Weteer und Welte, Ktrchenlexicon 
(2nd ed.), articles " Armut (III.)," “ Franciscaner orden " (this 
article contams the best account of tiie inner history and the polity 
of the order up to 188O); in Herrog, KialencyhloMdit (3rtf ed.), 
articles " Franz von A.ssi.si " (fullest refercnecs to literatuiv up to 
1809), “ Fraticellen.” Of modem critical studies on Franciscan 
origins, K. Muller’s Anfdngt des Minnritenordens und dor Jiuss- 
bruderseka/ten (1885), and variQu.s articles by F. Ehrle m Arihiv fUr 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelaltets and Zeitschrift fOr 
Knthotiseke Tktulogie, deserve special mention. Eecleston's charm¬ 
ing chronicle of " The Coming of the Friars Minor into England " 
has been translated into English by the Capuchin Fr. Cuthbert, 
who has prefixed an Introductory Essay giving by far the best 
account in English of " the Spirit and Genius of the Franciscan 
Friars " (Tke I'riars and kuw tkey came to England, 1903). Fuller in¬ 
formation on the English Franciscans will be found in A. G. Little’s 
Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1892). (E. C. B.) 

FRANCK. The name of Franck has been given indiscriminately 
but improperly to painters of the school of Antwerp who belong 
to the families of Francken (q.v.) and Vrancx (?.»».). One artist 
truly entitled to be called Franck is Gabriel, who entered the 
gild of Antwerp in 1605, became its president in 1636 and died 
in 1639. But hi.s works cannot now be traced. 

FRANCK, CESAR (1822-1890), French musical composer, a 
Belgian by birth, who came of German stock, was bom at 
Li6ge on the loth of December 1822. Though one of the most 
remarkable of modem composers, Ccs&r Franck laboured for 
many years in comparative obscurity. After some preliminary 
studies at Liige he came to Paris in 1837 t^[id entered the con¬ 
servatoire. He at once obtained the first prize for piano, trans¬ 
posing a fugue at sight to the astonishment of the professors, 
for he was only fifteen. He won the prize for the organ in 1841. 
after which he settled down in the French capital as teochei 
of the piano. His earliest compositions date from this period 
and include four-trios for piano and strings, besides -severa] 
piano pieces. Ruth, a biblical cantata, was produced witli 
success at the Conservatoire ir, 1846. An opera entitled Le 
Valet de ferme was written about this time, but has never been 
performed. For many years Franck led a retired life, devoting 
himself to teaching and to his duties as organist, first at Sainri 
J ean-Saint-Frangois, then at Ste Qotilde, where he acquired 
a great reputation as an improviser. He aiso mote a 
heard in 1861, and a quantity of motets, organ pieces aniothei 
works of a religious character. 

Franck was appointed professor of the organ at' the Paris 
conservatoire, in succession to Benoist, his old master, in 1872, 
and the following year he was naturalized a Frenchman. Until 
then he was esteemed as a clever and conecientious musician. 
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but he was now about to prove his title to someth!^ more. 
A revival of his early oratorio, Ruth, had brought his name 
again before the public, and this was followed by the produgtion 
of Redemption, a work for solo, choms and (.orchestra, given 
under the direction of M. Colonne on the loth of April 1873* 
The unconventionality of the music rather disconcerted the 
general public, but the work nevertheless made its mack, pd 
Franck became the central figure of an enthusiastic circle of 
pupils and adherents whose devotion atoned for the comparative 
itidiflFerence of the masses. His creative power now mamfested 
itself in a series of works of varied kinds, and the name of Franck 
began gradually to emerge from its obscurity. The following 
is an enumeration of his subsequent compositions: Rebecca 
(i88i), a biblical idyll for solo, chorus and orchestra; Lm 
Biatitudes, an oratorio composed between 1870 and 1880, 
perhaps his greatest work; the symphonic poems. Let Eoltdes 
(1876), Le Chasseur maudit (188#), Les Djinns (1884), for piano 
and orchestra; Psyche (1888), for orchestra and chorus, 
symphonic variations for piano and orche.stra (1885); symphony 
in D (i88g); quintet for piano and strings (1880); sonata for 
piano and violin (1886); string quartet (1889); prelude, choral 
and fugue for piano (1884); prelude, aria and finale fOT piano 
(1889); various songs, notably “ I.A Procession and Les 
Cloches du Soir.” P'ranck also composed two four-act operas, 
Hulda and Ghiselle, both of which were produced at Monte 
Carlo after his death, which took place in Pans on the 8th of 
November 1890. The .second of these was left by the roaster 
in an unfinished state, and the instrumentation was completed 
by several of his pupils. 

C&ar Franck’s influence on younger French composers has 
been very great. Yet his music is German in character rather 
than French. A more sincere, modest, self-respecting composer 
probably never existed. In the centre of the brilliant French 
capital he was able to lead a laborious existence consecrated 
to his threefold career of organist, teacher and composer. He 
never sought to gain the suffrages of the public by unworthy 
concessions, but kept straight on his path, ever mindful of an 
ideal to be reached and never swerving therefrom. A statue 
was erected to the memory of C6sar Franck m Pans on the 
22nd of October 1904, the occasion producing a panegyric from 
Alfred Bruneau, in which he speaks of the composer s works as 
“ cathedrals in sound.’' 

FRANCK, or Frank [latinized Francus], SEBASTIAN (c. 
1499-r. T543), German freethinker, was born about 1499 ®t 
Donauworth, whence he constantly styled himself Franck von 
Word. He entered the university of Ingoldstadt (March 26, 
leie), and proceeded thence to the Dominican College, incor¬ 
porated with the university, at Heidelberg. Here he met his 
subsequent antagonists, Bucer and Frecht, with whom he seems 
to have attended the Augsburg conference (October JS18) 
which Luther declared himself a true son of the Church. He 
afterwards reckoned the Leipzig disputation (Junc-July 1519) 
and the burning of ,the papal bull (December 15*0) as the begin¬ 
ning of the Reformation. Having taken priest’s orders, he held m 
1524 a cure in the neighbourhood of Augsburg, but soon (15*5) 
over to the Reformed party at Nureml^rg and became 
presicher at Gustenfelden. His first work (finished Septenaber 
1S27) was a German translation with additions (1528) of the first 
part of the DiaUage, or Conciliatio locorum Seripturae, directed 
against Sacramentarians and Anabaptists by Andrew Althamer, 
then deacon of St Sebald’s at Nuremberg. On the 17th of March 
1528 he married Ottilie Beham, a gifted lady, whose brothers, 
pupils of Albrecht Diirer, had got into trouble through Anabaptist 
leanings. In the same year he wrote a very popular treatise 
against drunkenness. In 1529 he produced a free version 
(Klatbrief der armen Durfligen in England) of the famous Su^v^ 
cacyon of the Beggers, written abroad (1528 ?) by Simon Fish. 
Franck, in his preface, says the original was in English; else¬ 
where he says it was in l*tin ; the theory that his German was 
really the original is unwarrantable. Advance in his religious 
ideas led him to seek the freer atmosphere of Strasaburg m ^e 
autumn of 1529. To his translation (i.S, 3 t>) oi ® Latin Chronicle 


an 4 Description fff Turkey, by a Tr^sylvanian 

h^ been prefaced V Luther, he added “2 

the Tuto as irf many respects an example ^ 

presenting, in lieu of tfee restrictions_ of Luther^ Zwngl^ 
and Anataptist sects, the vision of an mvisible spinfcal church, 
universal in its scope. To this ideal he remained faithful. At 
Strassbure began his intimacy with Caspar Schwen^Weld, a con 
genial spirit. Here, too, he published, m ^53*, mo»t m- 
portant work, the Chronica, Zeitbuch mnd ^eschtchtsbtbel, “twly 
a compilation on the basis of the Nuremberg Chromcle (i4^h 
and in its treatment of speial and religious questions connected 
with the Reformation, exhibiting a strong symfathy with 
heretics, and an unexampled fairness to all kinds of freMom in 
opinion. It is too much to call him “ the first of (krman 
historians ” ; he is a forerunner of Gottfried Arnold, with more 
vigour and directness of purpose. Dnven from Strassburg by 
the authorities, after a short imprisonment in December 1531, 
he tried to make a living in 1532 as a soapboiler at Esshngen, 
removing in 1533 for a better market to Ulm, where (October 28, 
1534) he was admitted as a burgess. • j * 

His Weltbuch, a supplement to hi.s Chronica, was printed at 
Tubingen in 1534; the publication, in the same year, of ms 
Paradoxa at Ulm brought him into trouble with the authorities. 
An order for his banishment was withdrawn on his promise to 
submit future works for censure. Not interpreting this as apply¬ 
ing to works printed outside Ulm, lie published in 1538 Augs¬ 
burg his Guldin Arch {mih. pagan parallels to Christian sentiments) 
and at Frankfort his Germaniae chronicon, with the result that he 
had to leave Ulm in January 1539. He seems henceforth to have 
had no settled abode. At Basel he found work as a printer, and 
here, probably, it was that he died in the winter of 1542-1543- 
He had published in 1539 his Kriegbuchlein des Friedens (pscu- 
donvmous), his SchrigUiche und gone grundhche Auslegung des 
64 'Psalms, and his Das verbutschierte mit siebeii Siegeln ver- 
scMossene Buck (a biblical index, exhibiting the dissonance of 
Scripture); in 1.541 his Spruchwbrfer (a collection of proverbs, 
several times reprinted with variations); in 1542 a new edition 
of his Paradoxa ; und some smaller works. . 

Franck combined the humanist’s passion for freedom with the 
mystic’s devotion to the religion of the spirit. HLs breadth of 
human sympathy led him to positions which the comparative 
study of religions has made familiar, but for which his age 
was unprepared. Luther contemptuously dismissed hiin m a 
“ devil’s mouth.” Pastor Frecht of Nuremterg pursued him 
with bitter zeal. But his courage did not fail him, and in his 
last year, in a public Latin letter, he exhorted his friend John 
Campanus to maintain freedom of thought in face of the charge 
of heresy. 

Sec Heglcr, in Hauck's RealencyklopOdu U899) ; C, A. Hasc 
Sebastian Franck von WM (1869); ]• F. Smita, m Jheohgica 
Re,dew (April 1874); E. Tauscli, Sebastian Franck von DonpewMIi 
und seine Lehrer (A. uo, j 

FRANCKE. AUGUST HERMANN (1663-1727), German Pro¬ 
testant divine, was born on the 22nd of March 1663 at Liibeck. 
He was educated at the gymnasium in Gotha, and afterwards at 
the universities of Erfurt, Kiel, where he came under the influence 
of the pietist Christian Kortholt (1633-1694), and Leipzig. 
During his student career he made a special study of Hebrew and 
Greek ; and in order to learn Hebrew more thoroughly, he for 
some time put himself under the instructions of Rabbi Ezra 
Edzardi at Hamburg. He graduated at Leipzig, where in 1685 
he became a Privaidozetti. A year later, by the help of ms mend 
P Anton, and with the approval and encouragement of P. J. 
Spener, he founded the Collegium PhilobibUcum, at which a 
number of graduates were accustomed to meet for the systematic 
study of the Bible, phUologically and practicaUy. He next passed 
some months at Luneburg as assistant or curate to the learned 
superintendent, C. H. Sandhagen (1639-169'/), and there his 
reUgious life was remarkably quickened and deepened. Un 
leaving Luneburg he spent some time in Hamburg, where he 
became a teacher in a private school, and made the acquaintance 
of Nikolaus Lange (1659-1720). After a long visit to Spener, 
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who was at that time a court preacher in Dresden, he returned ' 
to Leipzig m the spring of 1689, and began ft give Bible lectures 
of an exeg|etic^ and practical kind, at the same time aesuming 
the Collegium Philobiblicum of earliv days. He soon became 
popular as a lecturer ; but the peculiarities of his teaching almost 
immediately aroused a violent opposition on the part of the 
university authorities; and before the end of the yeai^he was 
interdicted from le(^ring on the ground of his alleged pietism, 
'^lus it was that France’s name first ^»me to be publicly 
associated with that of Spener, and with* pietism. Prohibited 
from lecturing in Leipzig, Francke in^ifigo found work at Erfurt 
as “ deacon ’’ of one of the city churches. Here his evangelistic 
fervour attracted multitudes to his preaching, including Roman 
Catholics, but at the same time excited the anger of his opponents; 
and the result of their opposition was that after a ministry of 
fifteen months he was commanded by the civil authorities 
(z7th of September 1691) to leave Erfurt within forty-eight 
hours. The same year witnessed the expulsion of Spener from 
Dresden. 

In December, through Spener’s influence, Francke accepted 
an invitation to fill the chair of Greek and oriental languages 
in the new university of Halle, which was at tliat time being 
organized by the elector Frederick III. of Brandenburg ; and at 
the same time, the chair having no salary attached to it, he was 
appointed pastor of Glaucha in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town. He afterwards became professor of theology. Here, 
for_the next thirty-six years, until his death on the 8th of June 
17Z7, he continued to discharge the twofold office of pastor and 
professor with rare energy and success. At the very outset of 
his labours he had been profoundly impressed with a sense of his 
responsil)ility towards the numerous outcast children who were 
growing up around him in ignorance and crime. After a number 
of tentative plans, he resolved in 1695 to institute what is often 
called a “ ragged school,” supported by public charity. A single 
room was at first sufficient, but within a year it was found 
necessary to purchase a house, to which another was added in 
1697. In 1698 there were 100 orphans under his charge to be 
cloUied and fed, besides 500 children who were taught as day 
scholars. The schools grew in importance and are still known as 
the Franckc’schc Stijtmgen. The education given was strictly 
religious. Hebrew was included, while the Greek and Latin 
classics were neglected ; the Homilies of Macarius took the place 
of Thucydides. The same principle was consistently applied in 
his university teaching. Even as professor of Greek he had given 
great prominence in his lectures to the study of the Scriptures ; 
but he found a much more congenial sphere when, in 1698, he 
was appointed to the chair of theology. Yet his first courses 
of lectures in that department were readings and expositions of 
the Old and New Testament; and to this, as also to hermeneutics, 
he always attached special importance, believing that for theology 
a sound exegesis was the one indispensable requisite. “ Theo- 
logus nascitur in scripturis,” he used to say ; but during his 
occupancy of the. theological chair he lectured at various times 
upon other branches of theology also. Amongst his colleagues 
were Paul Anton(1661-1730), Joachim J. Breithaupt (1658-1732) 
and Joachim Lange ^1670-1744),—men like-minded with him¬ 
self. Through their influence upon the students, Halle liecame 
a centre from which pietism (y.».) became very widely diffused 
over Germany. 

His principal contributions to theological literature were : Manu- 
duciio ad Uciionetn Scripturm Sacrae (1693); Praeheiiones herme- 
neuSicae (1717); Compieniatio de scopo librorum Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (1724); and Lectiones parameticae (1726-1736). The 
Mauuduclio was translated into English in 1813, under the title A 
Guide to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures. An account 
of his orphanage, entitled Segensvotle Fussstapfen, icc, (1709), which 
subsequently passed through several editions, has also been partially 
translated, under the title The Footsteps of Divine Providence : 
or, TTte bountiful Hand of Heaven defraying the Expenses of Faith. 
See H. E. F. Guericke's A. H. Franche {1827), which has been trans¬ 
lated into English (The Life of A. H. Franche, 1837); Gustave 
Kramer's Beitrige zur Geechichte A. H. Franche's (1861), and Neue 
Beitrige (1873): A. Stein, A. H. Franche (3rd ed., 1894) ; article 
in Herzog - Hauck's Realencyhlopddie (ed. 1899); Knuth, Die 
Franehe’sehen Stiftungen (and ed., 1903). 


FBANCKEN.* Eleven painters of this family cultivated their 
art in Antwerp during the 16th and 17th centuries. Several 
of these were related to each other, whilst many bore the same 
(Kristian name in succession. Hence unavoidable confusion in 
the subs^uent*clBssificatioYi of paintings not widely differing 
in style or execution. When Franz Francken the first found a 
rival ig Franz Francken the second, he described himself as the 
" 81 der,” in contradistinction to his son, who signed himself 
the “ younger.” But when Franz the second was threatened 
with competition from Franz the third, he took the name of 
“ the elder," whilst Franz the third adopted that of Franz “ the 
younger.” , 

It is possible, though not by any means easy, to sift the works 
of these artists. The eldest of the Frandeens, Nicholas of 
Herenthals, died at Antwerp in 1596, with nothing but the 
reputation of having been a painter. None of his worra remain. 
He bequeathed his art to three children. Jerom Francken, the 
eldest son, after leaving his father’s house, studied under Franz 
Floris, whom he afterwards served as an assistant, and wandered, 
about 1560, to Paris. In 1566 he was one of the masters employed 
to decorate the palace of Fontainebleau, and in 1574 he obtained 
the appointment of court painter from Henry III., who had just 
returned from Poland and visited Titian at Venice. In 1603, 
when Van Mander wrote his biography of Flemish artists, Jerom 
Francken was still in Paris living in the then aristocratic 
Faubourg St Germain. Among his earliest works we should 
distinguish a “ Nativity ” in the Dresden museum, executed in co¬ 
operation with Franz Floris. .Another of his important pieces 
is the “ Abdication of Charles V. ” in the Amsterdam museum. 
Equally interesting is a ” Portrait of a Falconer,” dated 1558, in 
the Brunswick gallery. In style these pieces all recall Franz 
Floris. Franz, the second son of Nicholas of Herenthals, is to 
be kept in memory as Franz Francken the first. He was bom 
about 1544, matriculated at Antwerp in 1567, and died there in 
1616. He, too, studied under Floris, and never settled abroad, 
or lust the hard and gaudy style which he inherited from his 
master. Several of his pictures are in the museum of Antwerp; 
one dated 1597 in the Dresden museum represents “ Christ on 
the Road to Golgotha,” and is signed by him as D. 3 (Den ouden) 
F. Franck. Ambrose, the third son of Nicholas of Herenthals, 
has bequeathed to us more specimens of his skill than Jerom or 
Franz the first. He first .started as a partner with Jferom at 
Fontainebleau, then he returned to Antwerp, where he passed 
for his gild in 1573, and he lived at Antwerp till 1618. His 
best works are the “ Miracle of the lx)aves and Fishes ” and the 
“ Martyrdom of St Crispin,” both large and ambitious com¬ 
positions in the Antwerp museum. In both these pieces a fair 
amount of power is displayed, but marred by want of atmosphere 
and shadow or by hardness of line and gaudiness of tone. There 
is not a trace in the three painters named of the influence of the 
revival which took place under the lead of Rubens. Franz 
Francken the first trained three sons to his profession, the eldest 
of whom, though he practised as a master of gild at Antwerp 
from 1600 to 1610, left no visible trace sof his labours behind. 
Jerom the second took service with his uncle Ambrose. He 
was bom in 1578, passed for his gild in 1607, and in 1620 
produced that curious picture of “ Horatius Codes defending 
the Sublician Bridge ” which still hangs in the Antwerp museum. 
The third son of Franz Francken the first is Franz Francken 
the second, who signed himself in pictures till 1616 “the younger,” 
from 1630 till his death “ the elder ” F. Francken. 'fhese 
pictures are usually of a small size, and are found in considerablijt;. 
numbers in continental collections. Franz Francken the second' 
was bom in 1581. In 1605 he entered the gild, of whicluhpt- 
subsequently became the president, and in he died. 
earliest composition is the “ Crucifixion ” in the Belved^<*w 
Vienna, dated 1606. His latest compositions as “ the ” 

F. Francken are the “ Adoration of the Virgin ” (i 4 W 
gallery of Amsterdam, and the “ Woman taken,4ll''AduItery ” 
(1628) in Dresden. From 1616 to 1630 many,.4(* 'Ws pieces At* 
signed F. Francken ; then come the “ Severik(lm>rks of Charity ” 
(1630) at Munich, signed “ the elder F. F,^ the “ Prodigal Son ’ 
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(1633) at tlie louvre, and other almost coufitless examples. 
It is in F. Francken the second’s style that we first have evidence 
of the struggle which necessarily arose when the old customs, 
hardened by Van Orley and Floris, or. Breughel and De Vos, 
were swept away by Rubens. But 'F. tranckeh the second, as 
before observed, always clung to small surfaces ; and tliough 
he gained some of the freedom of the modems, he lost b^ little 
of the dryness or gaudiness of the earlier Italo-Flcmish revivaltoi. 
F. Francken the third, the last of his name who deserves to be 
recorded, passed in the Antwerp gild in 1639 and died at Antwerp 
in 1667. His practice was chiefly confined to adding figures to 
the architectural or landscape pieces^jf other artists. As Franz 
Pourbus sometimes put in the portrait figures for Franz Francken 
the second, so Franz Francken the third often introduced the 
necessary personages into the works of Pieter Neefs the younger 
(museums of St Petersburg, Efresden and the Hague). In a 
“ Moses striking the Rock,” dated^i654, of the Augsburg gallery, 
this last of the Franckens signs Tl. 6 (Den ouden) F. Frandc. 
In the pictures of this artist we most clearly discern the effects of 
Rubens’s example. 

FSANCO-GSRMAN WAR (1870-1871). The victories of 
Prussia in 1866 over the Austrians and their German allies (see 
Seven Weeks’ Wak) rendered it evident to the statesmen and 
soldiers of France that a struggle between the two nations could 
only te a question of time. Army reforms were at once under¬ 
taken, and measures were initiated in France to place the 
armament and equipment of the troops on a level with the 
requirements of the times. The chussepot, a new breech¬ 
loading rifle, immensely superior to the Prussian needle-gun, 
was issued ; the artillery trains were thoroughly overhauled, 
and a new machine-gun, the mitrailleuse, from which much was 
expected, introduced. Wide schemes of reorganization (duo 
mainly to Marshal Kiel) were set in motion, and, since these 
required time to mature, recourse was had to foreign alliances 
in the hope of delaying the impending rupture. In the first 
week of June 1870, General Lebrun, as a confidential agent of 
the ramperor Napoleon III., was sent to Vienna to concert a 
plan of joint operations with Austria against Prussia. Italy 
was also to be inehided in the alliance, and it was agreed that 
in case of hostilities the French armies should concentrate in 
northern Bavaria, where the Austrians and Italians were to 
join them, and the whole immense army thus formed should 
march via Jena on Berlin. To what extent Austria and Italy 
committed themselves to this scheme, remains uncertain, but 
that the emperor Napoleon believed in their bona fides is beyond 
doubt. 

Whether the plan was betrayed to Prussia is also uncertain, 
and almost immaterial, for Moltke’s plans were based on an 
accurate estimate of the time it would take Austria to mobilize 
and on the effect of a series of victories on French soil. At any 
rate Moltke was not taken into Bismarck’s confidence in the 
affair of Ems in July 1870, and it is to be presumed that tho 
chancellor had already satisfied himself that the schemes of 
operations prepared Ly the chief of the General Staff fully 
provided against all eventualities. These schemes were founded 
on Clausewitz’s view of the objects to be pursued in a war against 
France—in the first place the defeat of the French field armies 
and in the second the occupation of Paris. On these line.s plans 
for the strategic deployment of the Prus,sian army were prepared 
by the General Staff and kept up to date year by year as frph 
arcumstances (#,g. the co-operation of the minor German armies) 
arose and new means of communication came into existence. 
Tile campaign was actually opened on a revise of 1868-1869, 
Ji, Yhich was added, on the 6th of May 1870, a secret memo¬ 
randum for the General Staff. 

’ Undw the German organization then existing the preliminary 
to a& active operations was of necessity full and complete 
mobilization'. Then followed trtmsport by road and rail to the 
line selected for the “ strategic deployment,” and it was essential 
that no part' of these operations should be disturbed by action 
on the parttrf. the enemy. But no such delay imposed itself of 
necessity upon the'EVench, and a vigorous offensive was so nnirh 


in i^armony with traditionB that the German plan had to 
be framed so aa to meet such emerroncies. On' the whole, 
Moltke (tindudeo that the enemy could not undertake 
this offensive before the eighth day after mobilizatioi^ atpiay- 
At that date about five French army corps (150,000 aumt 
men) could be collected' near Metz, and two corps e'*** 
(70,ooo),near Strassburg; and as it was six daysl march 
from Metz to the Rhine, no serious atta^ could be 
delivered before the fourteenth day, by^hiiR day it could.be ratt 
by superior forces near Kirchheimbolanden. Since, however, the 
transport of the bulk of the Prussian forces could not begin till the 
ninth day, their ultimate line of detrainmeirt need not be fixed 
until the French plans were disclosed, and, as it was important 
to strike at the earliest moment possible, the deployment was 
provisionally fixed to be beyond the Rhine on the line Wittlich- 
Neunkirchen-lAndau. Of the thirteen North German corps three 
had to be left behind to guard the eastern frontier and the 
coast, one other, the VIII., was practically on the ground already 
and could concentrate by road, and the remaining nine were 
distributed to the nine through railway linos available. Tltese 
ten corps were grouped in three armies, and as the French might 
violate Belgian neutrality or endeavour to break into southern 
Germany, two corps (Prussian Guard and Saxon XII. coips) 
were temporarily held back at a central position around Mainz, 
whence they could move rapidly up or down the Rhine valley. 
If Belgian neutrality remained ■unmolested, the reserve would join 
the in. army on the left \vmg, giving it a two to one superiority 
over its adversary ; all three armies would then wheel to the 
right and combine in an effort to force the French army into a 
decisive battle on the Saar on or about the twenty-third day. 
As in thus wheel the army on the right formed the pivot and was 
required only to stand fast, two corps only were allotted to jt; 
two corps for the present formed the III. army, and the remaining 
five were assigned to the II. army in the centre. 

When (i6th-i7th July) the .South German states decided to 
throw in their lot with the rest, their three corps were allotted to 
the III. army, the Guards and Saxons to the II. army, whilst 
the three corps originally left behind were finally distributed 
one to each army, so that up to the investment of Metz the order 
of battle was as follows ; 

Headqnarter.s: 

■J'lie king ot Prussia (General v, Moltke, duct of staff). 

, , l" (I. corps, V. Manteuffcl) 

, VII. „ V. Zastrow 

General v. Stemrnetz f Goelien 

(C. of S., V. Sperling) and 3rd ca'valry divisions 

Total . . 85,000 

Guard Pr. August of Wiirttem- 
berg 

(II. corps, V. Fransecky) 

III, „ V. Alvensleben II. 

IV. „ V. Alvensleben I. 

IX. „ V. Mivnstein 

X. „ V. Voigts-Uhetz 

XII. „ (Saxons) crown prince 

of Saxony 

^ 5th and 6th cavalry divisions 

Total . . 210,000 

V. corps, V. Kirchbach 
(VI.) „ V. Tiimpling 

XI. „ V. Boso 
1 . Bavarian, v. dcr Tann 
II. „ V. Harttnaan 
Wiirttembergdiv. 1 v. Werder 
Baden dlv. / 

(znd) and 4th cavahy divisions 

Total . . 180,000 

Grand Total , . 475,000 

(The units within brackets were those at first retained in Germany.) 

On the French side no such plan of operations was in existence 
when on the night of the 15th of ]\i\yKriegmobil was telegraphed 
all o'ver Prussia. An outline scheme had indeed been pQgfffoae 
prepared as a basis for agreement with Austria and aftti 
Italy, but practically no details were fixed, and the 
■ troops were without transport and si^pKes. Never¬ 
theless, since speed was the essence of the contract, the troops 


II. Army; 

Prince Frederick Cliarles( 
(C. of S., V. Stichle) 


III. Army; 

crown prince ot Prussia 
(C. ol S., V. Blumenthal) 
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were hurried up without waiting for their Serves, and delivered^ 
as Moltke had foreseen, just where the lie of the railways and 
convenience of temporary supply dictated, ana the ^ssian 
Intelligence Department was able to inform Moltke on the sand 
of July (seventh day of mobilization) that the French stood 
from right to left in ^he following order, on or near the frontier; 

Marshal MacMahon, duke of Magenta, Stra^burg 
Gen^ral do Failly, Saargemund and Bitche 
Genem Fivsard, St Avoid 
General de Ladmirault, Thionville 
With, behind them; 

Marshal mzalne, Motz , 

General BourbaVi, Nancy 
Marshal Canrobert, Chftlons 
General F^lix Douay, Bolfort 


ist corps 
5th corps 
andcoips 
• 4th^orp8 

jrd corps 
Gn 


.inard 
eth corps 
7th corps 

If therefore they began a forward movement on the 23rd 
(eighth day) the case foreseen by Moltke had arisen, and it b^me 
necessary to detrain the II. army upon the Rhine. Without 
waiting for further conflrnlation of this intelligence, Moltke, with 
the consent of the king, altered the arrangements accordingly, 
a decision which, though foreseen, exercised the gravest influence 
on the course of events. As it happened this decision p«^ 
mature, for the French could not yet move. Supply trains had 
to be organized by requisition from the inhabitants, and even 
arms and ammunition procured for such reserves as had succeeded 
in joining. Nevertheless, by almost superhuman exertions 
on the part of the railways and administrative services, all 
essential deficiencies were made good, and by the 28th of July 
(13th day) the troops had received all that was absolutely indis¬ 
pensable and might well have been led against the enemy, who, 
thanks to Moltke'.? premature action, were for the moment at 
a very serious disadvantage. But *e French 
unequal to their responsibilities. It is now clear that^, had the 
great Napoleon and his marshals been m command, they wiiuld 
have made light of the want of cooking pots, cholera belts, «c., 
and, hy a series of rapid marches, would have conemtrated 
odds of at least three to one 

columns as they struggled through the defiles of the Hardt, ami 
won a victory whose political results might well have proved 

dccisivCt > j 

To meet this pressing danger, which came to his knowledge 
during the course of tlie 29.th, Moltke sent a confidential staff 
officer. Colonel v. Verdy du Vernois, to the III. aray to impress 
upon the crown prince the necessity of an immediate advance to 
distract the enemy’s attention from the I. and II. armies ; Jut, 
like the French generals, the crown prince pleaded that he could 
not move until his trains were complete. Fortunately for the 
Germans, the French intelligence service not only failed to 
inform the staff of this extraordinary opportunity, but it allowed 
itself to be hypnotized by the most amazing rumours, in 
imagination they saw armies of 100,000 men behind every forest, 
and? to guard against these dangers, the French troops were 
marched and counter-marched along the frontiers m the vain 
hope of discovering an ideal defensive position which should 
afford full scope to the power of their new weapons. 

As these delays were exerting a most unfavourable effect on 
public opinion not only in France but throughout Europe, the 
emperor decided on the ist of August to initiate a movement 
towards the Saar,_ chiefly as a guarantee of good faith to the 

Austrians and Italians. . . 

On this day the French corps held the followmg positions from 

right to left; 

. . Hagenau 

Forbach 
St Avoid 
Bouzonville 
Bitche 
ChUons 

Belfort and Cofanar 
new Metz 


ist corps 
2nd cents 
5rd corps 
4th corps 
5th corps 
6th corps 
7th corp« 
Guard 


Tlie French 2n(J corps was directed to advance on the Mowing 
mornirtk dirrct on Saarbrucken, supported on the Bapks by two 
divisions from the 5th and 3rd corps. The order was duly carried 
out, and the Prussians (one battalion, two squadrons and a 


battery), seeing the 'overwhelming numbers opposed to them, 
fell back fighting and vanished to the northwwd, having 
given a very excellent example of steadiness ^d dis- 
cipline to their enemy.* The latter coiitented them- 
selves by Bccupyfhg Saatbrucken and its suburb St e,Mea*a. 
Johann, and here, as far os the troops were concerned, 
the incident closed. Its effect, however, proved fw-rewhing. 
The*PruMian staff could not conceive that nothing lay behma 
this display of five whole divisions, and immediately took steps 
to meet the expected danger. In their excitement, alttough they 
had announced the beginning of the action to the king s head¬ 
quarters at Mainz, they forgot to notify the close ^d rts resulte, 
so that Moltke was not in possession of the facts till noon on the 
3rd of August. Meanwhile, Steinmetz, left without instructions 
and fearing for the safety of the II. army, the heads of whose 
columns were still in the defiles of the Hardt, moved the I. army 
from the neighbourhood of Merzig obliquel}' to his left front, so 
as to strike the flank of the French army if it continued its 
march towards Kaiserslautern, in which direction it appeared to 
be heading. 

Whilst this order was in process of execution, Moltke, aware 
that the II, army was behind time in its march, issued instructwna 
to Steinmetz for the 4tli of Aiigust which entailed 
a withdrawal to the rear, the idea being that both 
armies should, if the French advanced, fight a defensive Pndtrick 
battle in a selected position farther back. Sttiranetz 
obeyed, though bitterly resenting the idea of retreat 
This movement, further, drew his left across the roads 
reserved for the right column of the II. army, and on receipt 
of a peremptory order from Prince Frederick Charles to evacuate 
the road, Steinmetz telegraphed for instructions direct to the 
king, over Moltke’s head. In reply he received a tclepam fiOT 
Moltke, ordering him to clear the road at onra, and couened 
in terms which he considered as a severe repntnand. An ®** 
planatory letter, meant to soften the rebuke, was delayed m 
transmission and did not reach him till too late to ^be 

orders he had already issued. It must be rememberra that 
Steinmetz at the front was in a better position to ]u^e the 
apparent situation thim was Moltke at Mainz, 
through the day of the jth of August he had received mtelli- 
eence indicating a change of attitude in the French amy. 

The news of the German victory at Weissenbuig oit the 4U1 
(sec below) had in fact completely paralysed the French head¬ 
quarters, and orders were issued by them during to a*d/»e/ 
Course of the 5th to concentrate the whole army of the 
Rhine on the selected position of Cadenbrunn. As a /««. 
preliminary, Frossard’.? corps withdrew from S^- 
briicken and began to entrench a posipon on to 
hciizhts, tooo yds. to the southward. Steinmetz, therefore, being 
quite unaware of the scheme for a great battle on to Saw about 
the i2th of August, felt that the situation wouldbest be met, 
and the l.tter of his instructions strictly obeyed, by moving his 
whole command forward to the line of to Saar, amd o^ers to 
this effect were issued on the evening of to 5th. In purroance 
of these orders, the advance guard of the 14th division (Lieutenant 
General von Kameke) reached Saarbrucken about 9 ^ 

the 6th, where the Germans found to their amazement tot to- 
bridges were intact. To secure this advantage was to obvi ous 
dutv of the commander on the spot, and Iw. at ono^itered to 
troops to occupy a line of low heights beyo nd to town to 
serve as a bridge-head. As the leading troo|^ deployed on to 
heights Frossard’s guns on the Spicheren bateau openM nre, 
and the advanced guard battery replied. Tbe sound of thwe 
guns unchained the whole fighting instmct c^uUy devel^P 
by a long couree of Prussian manceuvre training. 
generals and troops hurried towards to cannon 
Kameke, even more in the dark ton Steinmetz as to 
intentions and to strength of hia adversaries, attack^^^ 
precisely as he would have do^ at manoeuvres, and« 
hour his men were oommitted beyond recaU. lervioes 

reached the field it was hurried mto 
1 This was the cetebrated “ baptemede fen ” pfto 
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were most needed, and each fresh general as die arrived took a 
new view of the combat and issued new orders. On the other 
side, Frossard, knowing the strength of his position, called on 
his neighbours for support, and determined to hold his gtound. 
Victory seemed certain. There were" sufficient trobps within 
easy reach to have ensured a crushing numerical superiority. 
But the other generals had not been trained to mutual^upport, 
and thought only of their own immediate security, and their 
staffs were too inexperienced to act upon even good intentions ; 
and, finding himself in the course of the afternoon left to his own 
devices, Fros.sard began gradually to withdraw, even before the 
pressure bf the 13th German division on his left flank (about 
8 p.M.) compelled his retirement. When darkness ended the 
battle the Prussians were scarcely aware of their victory. Stein- 
metz, who had reached the field about 6 p.m., rode back to his 
headquarters without issuing any orders, while the troops 
bivouacked where they stood, the units of three army corps 
being mixed up in almost inexfricable confusion. But whereas 
out of 42,goo Prussians with 120 guns, who in the morning lay 
within striking distance of the enemy, no fewer than 27,000, 
with 78 guns were actually engaged ; of the French, out of 64,000 
with 210 guns only 24,000 with go guns took part in the action. 

Meanwhile on the German left wing the III. army had begun 
its advance. Early on the 4th of August it crossed the frontier 
and fell upon a French detachment under Abel Douay, 
Weissenburg, partly to 
bunr'"' cover the Pigeonnier pass, but principally to consume 
the supplies accumulated in the little dismantled 
fortress, as these could not easily be moved. Against this force 
of under 4000 men of all arms, the Germans brought into action 
successively portions of three corps, in all over 25,000 men with 
go guns. After six hours’ fighting, in which the Germans lost 
some 1500 men, the gallant remnant of the French withdrew 
deliberately and in good order, notwithstanding the death of 
their leader at the critical moment. The Germans were so elated 
by their victory over the enemy, whose strength they naturally 
overestimated, that they forgot to send cavalry in pursuit, and 
thus entirely lost touch with the enemy. 

Next day the adanvee was resumed, the two Bavarian corps 
moving via Mattstall through the foothills of the Vosges, the 
V. corps on their left towards Preuschdorf, and the XI. farther 
to the left again, through the wooded plain of the Rhine valley. 
The 4th cavalry division scouted in advance, and army head¬ 
quarters moved to Sulz. About noon the advanced patrols 
discovered MacMahon’s corps in position on the left bank of the 
Sauer (see WORTH ; Battlf of). As his army was dispersed over 
a wide area, the crown prince determined to devote the 6th to 
concentrating the troops, and, probably to avoid alarming the 
enemy, ordered the cavalry to stand fast. 

At night the outposts of the I. Bavarians and V. corps on the 
Sauer saw the fires of the French encampment and heard the 
noise of railway traffic, and rightly conjectured the approach 
of reinforcements. MacMahon had in fact determined to stand 
in the very formidable position he had selected, and he counted 
on receiving support both from the 7th corps (two divisions of 
which were being railed up fr6m Colmar) and from the 5th corps, 
• which lay around Bitche. It was also quite possible, and the 
soundest strategy, to withdraw the bulk of the troops then 
facing the German I. and II. armies to his support, and these 
would reach him by the 8th. He was therefore justified in 
accepting battle, though it was to his interest to delay it as long 
as possible. 

At dawn on the 6th of August the commander of the V. corps 
•*V !«)Utposts noticed certain movements in the French lines, and to 
clear up the situation brought his guns into action. 
wSrtt. Spicheren, the sound of the guns set the whole 

machinery of battle in motion. The French artillery 
immediately accept^ the Prussian challenge. The I. Bavarians, 
having been .ordered to be ready to move if they heard artillery 
fire, immediately advanced against the French left, encountering 
presently such a stubborn resistance that parts of their line 
began to give way. The Prussians of the V. corps felt that they 


could not abandon their allies, and von Kirchbach, calling on the 
XI. corps for su^^rt, attacked with the troops at hand. When 
the crgwn pri](x» tried to break off the fight il«was too late. 
Both sides were feeding, troops into the firing line, as and where 
they could lay hands on them. Up to 2 p.m. the French fairly 
held their own, but shortly afterwards their right yielded to the 
overwhelming pressure of the XI. corps, and by 3.30 it was 
in fut retreat. The centre held on for another hour, but in 
its turn was compelled to yield, and <jy 4.30 all organised 
resistance was at ah end. The d6bris of the French army Was 
hotly pursued by the German divisional squadrons towards 
Reichshofen, where serioias panic showed itself. When at this 
stage the supports sent by de Failly from Bitche came on the 
ground they saw the hopelessness of intervention, and retired 
whence they had come. Fortunately for the French, the German 
4th cavalry division, on which the pursuit should have devolved, 
had been forgotten by the German staff, and did not reach the 
front before darkness fell. Out of a total of 82,000 within reach 
of the battlefield, the Germans succeeded in bringing into action 
77,500. The French, who might have had 50,000 on the field, 
deployed only 37,000, and these suffered a collective loss of 
no less than 20,100; some regiments losing up to go% and still 
retaining some semblance of discipline and order. 

Under cover of darkness the remnants of the French army 
escaped. When at length the 4th cavalry division had succeeded 
in forcing a way through the confusion of the battlefield, 
all touch with the enemy had been lost, and being without 
firearms the troopers were checked by the French stragglers 
in the woods and the villages, and thus failed to establish the 
true line of retreat of the French. Ultimately the latter, having 
gained the railway near Lun6ville, disappeared from the German 
front altogether, and all trace of them was lost until they were 
discovered, about the 26th of August, forming part of the army 
of Chilons, whither they had been conveyed by rail via Paris. 
This is a remarkable example of the strategical value of railways 
to an army operating in its own country. 

In the absence of all resistance, the III. army now proceeded 
to carry out the origmal programme of marches laid down in 
Moltke’s memorandum of the 6th of May, and marching on a 
broad front through a fertile district it reached the line of the 
Moselle in excellent order about the 17th of August, where it 
halted to await the result of the great battle of Gravelotte- 
St Privat. 

We return now to the I. army at Saarbriicken. It.s position 
on the morning of the 7th of August gave cause for the gravest 
anxiety. At daylight a dense fog lay over the country, 
and through the mist sounds of heavy firing came ^eatioa 
from the direction of Forbach, where French stragglers tbeSamr. 
had rallied during the night. The confusion on the 
battlefield was appalling, and the troops in no condition to go 
forward. Except the 3rd, 5th and 6th cavalry divisions no 
closed troops were within a day’s march; hence Steinmetz 
decided to spend the day in reorganizing his infantry, under 
cover of his available cavalry. But the German cavalry and 
staff were quite new to their task. The 6th cavalry division, 
which had bivouacked on the battlefield, sent on only one 
brigade towards Forbach, retaining the remainder in reserve. 
The 5th, tliinking that the 6th hod already undertaken all 
that was necessary, withdrew behind the Saar, and the 3rd, 
also behind the Saar, reported that the country in its front was 
unsuited to cavalry movements, and only sent out a few officers’ 
patrols. These were well led, but were too few in number, and 
their reports were consequently unconvincing. 

In the course of the day Steinmetz became very uneasy, and 
ultimately he decided to concentrate his army by retiring the 
VII. and VIII. corps behind the river on to the I. (which had 
arrived near Saarlouis), thus clearing the Saarbriicken-Metz 
road for the use of the II. army. But at this moment Prince 
Frederick Qiarles suddenly modmed his views. During the 6th 
of August his scouts had reported considerable Frenra forces 
near Bitche (these were the 5th, de Failly’s corps), and early 
in the morning of the 7th he received a telegram from Moltke 
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informing him that MacMahon’s beaten army was retreating 
on the same nlace (the troops observed were in those which 
had marched to MacMahon’s assistance). The prince forthwith 
deflected thi march of the Guards, IV? and X. corps, towards 
Rohrbach, whilst the IX. and XII. closed up to supporting 
distance behind them. Thus, as Steinmetz moved away to the 
west and north, Frederick diaries was diverging to the* south 
and east, and a greatigap was opening in the very centre of the 
Getman front. This was closed only by the* III. corps, still on 
the battle-field, and by portions of the X. near Saargemund,' 
whilst within striking distance lay *130,000 French troops, 
prevented only by the incapacity of their chiefs from delivering 
a decisive counter-stroke. 

Fortunately for the Prussians, Moltke at Mainz took a different 
view. Receiving absolutely no intelligence from the front 
during the 7th, he telegraphed orders to the I. and II. armies 
(10.25 P-M') to halt on the 8th, and impressed on Steinmetz 
the necessity of employing his cavalry to clear up the situation. 
The I. army had already begun the marches ordered by Stein¬ 
metz. It was now led back practically to its old bivouacs 
amongst the unburied dead. Prince Frederick Charles only 
conformed to Moltke’s order with the III. and X. corps; the 
remainder executed their concentration towards the south and 
east. 

During the night of the 7th of August Moltke decided that 
the French army must be in retreat towards the Moselle and 
forthwith busied himself with the preparation of fresh tables of 
march for the two armies, his object being to swing up the left 
wing to outflank the enemy from the south. This work, and 
the transfer of headquarters to Homburg, needed time, hence no 
fresh orders were issued to either army, and neither commander 
would incur tlte responsibility of moving without any. The 
I. army therefore spent a fourth night in bivouac on the battle¬ 
field. But Constantin von Alvensleben, commanding the III. 
corps, a man of very different stamp from his colleagues, hearing 
at first hand that the French had evacuated St Avoid, set his 
corps in motion early in the morning of the loth August down 
the St Avold-Metz road, reached St Avoid and obtained con¬ 
clusive evidence that the French were retreating. 

During the 9th the orders for the advance to the Moselle were 
issued. These were based, not on an exact knowledge of where 
the French army actually stood, but on the opinion 
Advmnc* j]oltke had formed as to where it ought to have been 
Mouih. on military grounds solely, overlooking the fact that 
the French staff were not free to form military decisions 
but were compelled to bow to political expediency. 

Actually on the 7th of August the emperor had decided to 
attack the Germans on the 8th with the whole Rhine Army, 
but this decision was upset by alarmist reports from the beaten 
army of MacMahon. He then decided to retreat to the Moselle, 
as Moltke had foreseen, and there to draw to himself the remnants 
of MacMahon’s army (now near Lun6ville). At the same time 
he assigned the executive command over the whole Rhine Army 
to Marshal Bazaine. This retreat was begun during the course of 
the 8th and 9th of August; but on the night of the 9th urgent 
telegrams from Paris induced the emperor to suspend the move¬ 
ment, and during the loth the whole army took up a strong 
position on the French Nied. 

Meanwhile the 11 . German army had received its orders to 
march in a line of army corps on a broad front in the general 
direction of Pont- 4 -Mousson, well to the south of Metz. The 
• 1. army was to follow by short marches in Echelon on the right; 
only the III. corps was directed on Falkenberg, a day’s march 
farther towards Metz along the St Avold-Metz road. The 
movement was begun on the loth, and towards evening the 
French army was located on the right front of the III. corps. 
This entirely upset Moltke’s hypothesis, and called for a complete 
modification of his plans, as the III. corps alone could not be 
expected to resist the impact of Bazainc’s five corps. The III. 
corps therefore received orders to stand fast for'the moment, 
and the remainder of the II. army was instructed to wheel to the 
< The II. corps had not yet arrived from Germany. 


right and concentrate for a great battle to the east of Metz on 
the i6th or 17th. 

Before, however, these orders had been received the sudden 
retreat ofathe Flench completely changed the situation. The 
Germans therefore continued their movement towards the 
Moselle. On the 13th the French took up a fresh position 5 m. 
to the 8ast of Metz, where they were located by the cavalry 
and the advanced guards of the I. army. 

Again Moltke ordered the I. army to observe and hold the 
enemy, whilst the II. was to swing round to the north. The 
cavalry was to scout beyond the Moselle and intercept* 
all communication with the Mfeart of France (see Mktz). 

By this time the whole German army had imbibed the Bony. 
idea that the French were in full retreat and endeavour¬ 
ing to evade a decisive struggle. When therefore during the 
morning of the 14th their outposts observed signs of retreat 
in the French position, their impatience could no longer be 
restrained ; as at Worth and Spicheren, an outpwst commander 
brought up his guns, and at the sound of their fire, every unit 
within reach spontaneously got under arms (battle of Colombey- 
Bomy). In a short time, with or without orders, the I., VII., 
VIII. and IX. corps were in full march to the battle-field. But 
the French too turned back to fight, and an obstinate engage¬ 
ment ensued, at the close of which the Germans barely held 
the ground and the French withdrew under cover of the Metz 
forts. 

Still, though the fighting had been indecisive, the conviction 
of victory remained with the Germans, and the idea of a French 
retreat became an obsession. To this idea Moltke gave expression 
in his orders issued early on the 15th, in which he laid down 
that the “ fruits of the victory ” of the previous evening could 
only be reaped by a vigorous pursuit towards the passages of the 
Meuse, where it was hoped the French might yet be overtaken. 
This order, however, did not allow for the hopeless inability of 
the French staff to regulate the movement of congested masses 
of men, horses and vehicles, such as were now accumulated in the 
streets and environs of Metz. Whilst Bazaine had come to no 
definite decision whether to stand and fight or continue to retreat, 
and was merely drifting under the impressions of the moment, 
the Prussian leaders, in particular Prince Frederick Charles, 
saw in imagination the French columns in rapid orderly move¬ 
ment towards the west, and calculated that at best they could 
not be overtaken short of Verdun. 

In this order of ideas the whole of the II. array, followed on 
its right rear by two-thirds of the I. army (the I. corps being 
detached to observe the eastern side of the fortress), were pushed 
on towards the Moselle, the cavalry far in advance towards the 
Meuse, whilst only the 5th cavalry division was ordered to scout 
towards the Metz-Verdun road, and even that was disseminated 
over far too wide an area. 

I.ater in the day (15th) Frederick Charles sent orders to the 
III. corps, which was on the right flank of his long line of columns 
and approaching the Moselle at Corny and Novtent, to march 
via Gorze to Mars-la-Tour on the Metz-Verdun road; to the 
X. corps, strung out along the road from Thiaucourt to Pont- 
4 -Mousson, to move to Jamy ; and for the remainder to push on 
westward to seize the Meuse crossings. No definite information 
as to the French army reached him in time to modify these 
instructions. 

Meanwhile the sth (Rheinbaben’s) cavalry division, at about 
3 p.M. in the afternoon, had come into contact with the French 
cavalry in the vicinity of Mars-la-Tour, and gleaned intelligence 
enough to show that no French infantry had as yet reached 
Rezonville. The commander of the X. corps at Thiaucourt, 
informed of this, became anxious for the security of his flunk 
during the next day’s march and decided to push out a .strohg 
flanking detachment under von Caprivi, to support y^Khein- 
baben and maintain touch with the III. corps mardung on his 
right rear. _ . 

Von Alvensleben, to whom the 6th cavalty diweton had mean¬ 
while been assigned, seems to have received nO local intelligenw 
whatsoever; and at daybreak on the i6th he began his march 
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in two columns, the 6th division on Mars-la-Tour, the sth 
towards the Rczonvillc-Vionville plateau. And shortly after 
Q ir A M he suddenly discovered the truth. Tire entire Fiench 
' army lay on his right flank, and his^earest supports 

vitavuit- were almost a day’s march distant. In this crisis he 
made up Ids inuid at once to attack with every 
Tour, available man, and to continue to attack, in the con¬ 
viction that his audacity would serve to conceal his weakness. 
All day long, therefore, the Brandenburgers of the HI. corps, 
supported ultimately by the X. corps and part of the IX., 
attacked again and again. The enemy was thrice their strength, 
but very differently led, and made no adequate use of his 
superiority (battle of Vionville-Mars-la-Tour). 

Meanwhile Prince Frederick Charles, at Pont-i-Mousson, 
wa« still confident in the French retreat to tlic Meuse, and had 
even issued orders for the jjth on that assumption. Firing ^d 
l>een heard since 9.15 a.m., and,about noon Alvenslebcn s first 
report had reached him, but it was not till after 2 that he 
realized the situation. Tlien, mounting his horse, he covered 
the 1? m. to Flavigny over crowded and difficult roads withm 
the hour, and on his arrival abundantly atoned for his strategic 
errors by his unconquerable determination and tactical skill. 
When darkness put a stop to the fighting, he considered the 
position. Cancelling all previous orders, he called all troops 
within reach to the battle-field and resigned himself to wait for 
them. 'Che situation was iedeed critical. The whole French 
army of five corps, only half of which had been engaged, lay in 
front of him. His own army lay scattered over an area of 30 m. 
by 20, and only some 20,000 fresh troops—of the IX. corps— 
could reacli the field during the forenoon of the lyth. 
He did not tlien know that Moltkc had already inter- 
***** vened and had ordered tlie Vll., VIII. and II. corps ’ 
to his assistance. Daylight revealed the extreme exhaustion of 
both men and horses. The men lay around in hopeless confusion 
amongst the killed and wounded, each where sleep had over¬ 
taken him, and thus the extent of the actual losses, heavy 
enough, could not be estimated. Across the vallcv, bugle 
sounds revealed the French already alert, and presently a long 
line of skirmishers approached the Prussian position. But they 
tialted just beyond rifle range, and it was soon evident that they 
were only intended to cover a further withdrawal. Presently 
ramp thc Welcome intelligence tliat the reinforcements were well 
on their way. 

About noon the king and Moltkc drove up to the ground, 
and there was an animated discussion as to what Ae French 
would do next. Aware of their withdrawal from his immediate 
front, Prince Frederick Charles reverted to his previous idea 
and insisted that they were in full retreat towards the north, 
and that their entrenchments near Point du Jour and St Hubert 
(see map in article Metz) were at most a rearguard position. 
Moltke was inclined to the same view, but considered the alterna¬ 
tive possibility of a withdrawal towards Metz, and about 2 r.u. 
orders were issuedg to meet these divergent opinions. The 
whole army was to be drawn up at 6 aji. on the i8th in an 
6cbdon facing north, so aa- to be ready lor action in either 
direction. Thc king and Moltke then drove to Pont-i-Mousson, 
and the troops bivouacked in a .state of readiness. The rest 
of thc 17th was spent in restoring order in the shattered III. 
and X. corps, and by nightfall both corps were reported fit for 
action. Strangely enoujjh, there were no organized cavalry 
reconnaissances, and no intelligence of importance was collected 
during the night of the lyth-iSth. 

„ Early on the i8th the troops began to move into position m 
the following order from left to nght: XII. (Saxons), Guards, 
IX., VIII. and VII, The X. and III. were retained in reserve. 

The idea of the French retreat was still uppermost in the 
prince’s mind, and the whole army therefore moved north. 
But between 10 and n a.m. part of the truth—viz. that the 
French hazl their backs to Metz and stood in battle order 


* Of the I. Btinv the I. corps wa* retained on the east aide of Metz. 
The II. corps Iwioaged to the II. army, Imt had not yet reached the 
front. 


fr*m St Hubert northwards — became evident, and the II. 
army, pivoting, on the I., wheeled to the right and moved 
eastwani. Sudoenly the IX. corps fell right on the ggttii ct 
centre of the Frendi liiw (Amanvillers), and a mofto»i»»»i»t»»" 
desperate encounter began, superior conttol, as before, 
ceasingafter the guns had opened fire. Prince Frederick 
Charier, however, a little farther north, again asserted his tactical 
ability, and about 7 p.M. he brought into pyition no less than five 
army corps for the final attack. Thtf sudSsn collapse of Frei^ch ^ 
resistance, due to the frontal attack of the Guards (St Privatf and 
the turning movement of the Saxons (Roncourt), rendered the 
use of this mass unnecessary, but the resohation to use it was 
there. On the German right (I. army), about Gravelotte, all 
superior leading ceased quite early in the afternoon, and at 
night the French still showed an unbroken front. Until midnight, 
when the prince’s victory was reported, the suspense at head¬ 
quarters was terrible. The I. army was exhausted, no steps 
liad been taken to ensure support from the III. army, and the 
IV, corps (II. army^ lay inactive 30 m. away. 

This seems a fitting place to discuss the much-disputed point 
of Bazaine’s conduct in allowing himself to be driven back into 
Metz when fortune had thrown into his hands the great 
opportunity of the jfith and 17th of August. He 
had been appointed to command on thc loth, but the 
presence of the emperor, who only left thc front early on tlie 
i6ih, and their dislike of Bazaine, exercised a disturbing influence 
on thc headquarters staff officers. During l.he retreat to Metz 
the marslial had satisfied himself as to thc inability of his corps 
commanders to handle their troops, and also as to the ill-will 
of the staff. In the circuntstances he felt that a battle in the 
open field could only end in disaster ; and, since it was proved 
that the Germans could outmarch him, bis army was sure to he 
overtaken and annihilated if he ventured beyond the shelter 
of thc fnrtxess. But near Metz he could at least inflirt very 
severe punishment on his assailants, and in any case his pre.se.nce 
in Metz would neutralize a far superior force of the enemy for 
weeks or months. What use the. French government might 
choose to make of the breathing space thus secured was their 
business, not his; and subsequent events showed that, had they 
not forced MacMahon’s liand, the existence of the latter s 
nucleus army of trained troops might have prevented the 
investment of Paris. Bazaine was condemned by court•martud 
after the war, but if the case were reheard to-day it is certain 
that no charge of treachery could be sustained. 

On the German side the victory at St Privat was at once 
followed up by the hcadijuarters, F.nrly on the 19th the invest¬ 
ment of Bazaine’s army in Metz was commenced. A new army, 
thc Army of thc Meuse (often called the IV.), was as soon as 
possible formed of all troops not required for the maintenance 
of the investment, and marched off under the command of the 
crown prince of Saxony to discover and destroy the remainder 
of the French field army, which at this moment was known to 
be tit C"hftlotts 

The operations which led to the capture of MacMahon s army 
in Sedan call for little explanation. Given seven corps, eacli 
capable of averaging 15 m. a day for a week in succes- 
sion, opposed to four corps only, shaken by defeat orswiia. 
and unable as a whole to cover more than 3 m. a day, 
the result could hardly be doubtful. But Moltke s method <« 
conducting operations left his opponent many openmgs wmch 
could only be dosed by excessive demands on the marching 
power of the men. Trusting only to his caval^ screen to 
secure information, he was tdways without any definite fixed 
point ateut which to manoeuvre, for whilst the reports of the 
screen and orders based thereon were being transmitted, the 
enemy was free to move, and generally their movements were 
dictated by political expediency, not by calculable military 

motives. , » i ... 

Thus whilst the German army, on a front of n^ly 5 ° P-> 
was marching due west on Paris, MacMahon, under poIitiMl 
pressure, was moving parallel to them, but on a northerly route, 
to attempt the relief of Metz. 
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So unexpected was this move and so uncertain the informatibn 
which ctdled .attention to it, that Moltke didinot venture to 
change at once the direction of march of the whole army, but 
he directed^'the Army of the Meuse tfbrthward on Uamvillers 
and ordered Prince Frederick Charles to detach two corps from 
the forces investing Metz to reinforce it. For the moment, 
therefore, MacMahop’s move had succeeded, and the opportunity 
existed for Bazaine % br^k out. But at the critical moment 
th* hopeless want of real efficiency in MacMahon’s army com¬ 
pelled the latter so to delay his advance that it became evident 
to the Germans that there was no loilger any necessity for the 

III. Army to maintain the direction towards Paris, and that 
the probable point of contact between the Meuse army and the 
French, lay nearer to the right wing of the III. army than to 
Prince Frederick Charles’s investing force before Metz. 

The detachment, from the II. army was therefore counter¬ 
manded, and the whole III. Army changed front to the north, 
while the Meuse Army headed the French off from the east. 
The latter came into contact with the head of the French columns, 
during the 29th, about Nouart, and on the 30th at Buzancy 
(battle of Beaumont); and the French, yielding to the force 
of numbers combined with superior moral, were driven north¬ 
westward upon Sedan (y.n.), right across the front of the 111 . 
army, which was now rapidly coming up from the south. 

During the 31st the retreat practically became a rout, and 
the morning of the ist of September found the French crowded 
around the little fortress of Sedan, with only one line of retreat 
to the north-west still open. By ii a.m. the XI. corps (III. 
army) had already closed that line, and about noon the Saxons 
(Army of the Meuse) moving round between the town and the 
Belgian frontier joined hands with the XI., and the circle of 
investment was complete. The battle of Sedan was closed 
about 4.15 P.M. by the hoisting of the white flag. Terms were 
agreed upon during the night, and the whole French army, 
with the emperor, passed into captivity. (F. N. M.) 

Thus in five weeks one of the French field armies was im¬ 
prisoned in Metz, the other destroyed, and the Germans were free 
to march upon Paris. This seemed easy. There could 
L(U*r^ be no organized opposition to their progress,' and Paris, 
if not so defenceless as in 1814, was more populous. 
Starvation was the best method of attacking an over¬ 
crowded fortress, and the Parisians were not thought to be proof 
against the deprivation of their accustomed luxuries. Even 
Moltkc hoped that by the end of October he would he “ shooting 
hares at Creisau,” and with this confidence the German III. and 

IV. armies left the vicinity of Sedan on the 4th of September. 
The march called for no more than good staff arrangements, and 
the two armies arrived before Paris a fortnight later and gradually 
encircled the place- the III. army on the south, the IV. on 
the north side—in the last days of September. Headquarters 
were established at Versailles. Meanwhile the Third Empire 
had fallen, giving place on the 4th of September to a republican 
Government of bational Defence, which made its appeal to, 
and evoked, the spirit of 1792. Henceforward the French nation, 
which had left the conduct of the war to the regular army and 
had been little more than an excited spectator, took the burden 
upon itself. 

The regular army, indeed, still contained more than 500,000 
men (chiefly recruits and reservists), and 50,000 sailors, marines, 
douaniers, &c., were also available. But the Garde Mobile, 
framed by Marshal Niel in 1868, doubled this figure, and the 
addition of the Garde Nationale, called into existence on the 15th 
of September, and including all able-bodied men of from 31 to 
60 years of age, more than trebled it. The German staff had of 
course to reckon on the Garde Mobile, and did so beforehand, 
but they wholly underestimated both its effective members and 
its willingness, while, possessing themselves a system in -which 
all the military elements of the German nation stood close behind 

' The 13th corps (Vinoy), which had followed MacMahon's army 
at some distance, was not involved in the catastrophe of Sedan, 
and by good luck as well as good management evadM the German 
pursuit and returned safely to Paris. 


the troops of the active army, they Snored the potentialities 
of the Garde Nationale. 

^•anwhile, both aa-a contrast to the events that centred on 
Paris anth because in point of time they were decided for the 
most part in the weeks immediately following Man, we must 
briefly allude to the sieges conducted by .the Germans—Paris 
(f.o.), Metz {q.v.) and Belfort (q.v.) excepted. Old wd ruined 
as many of them were, the French fortresses possessed consider¬ 
able importance in the eyes of the Germans. Strassburg, in 
particuliu-, the key of Alsace, the standing menace to South 
Germany and the most conspicuous of the spoils of Ixwis XIV.’s 
Raubkriege, was an obviods target. Operations were begun 
on the vth of August, three days after Worth, General v. Warder’s 
corps (Baden troops and Prussian Landwehr) making the siege. 
The French commandant. General Uhrich, surrendered after 
a stubborn resistance on the 38th of September. Of the smaller 
fortresses many, being practically unarmed and without garrisons, 
capitulated at once. Toul, defended by Major Huck with 2000 
mobiles, resisted for forty days, and drew upon itself the efforts 
of 13,000 men and 100 guns. Verdun, commanded by General 
Guerin de Waldcrsbach, held out till after the fall of Metz. Some 
of the fortresses lying to the north of tim Prussian line of advance 
on Paris, e.g. Mizi^res, resisted up to January 1871, tliough of 
course tliis was very largely due to the diminution of pressure 
caused by the appearance of new French field armies in October. 
On the 9th of September a strange incident took place at the 
surrender of Laon. A powder magozine was blown up by the 
soldiers in charge and 300 h'rench and a few German soldiers wore 
killed by the explosion. But as tire Germans advanced, their 
lines of communication were thoroughly organized, and tlie belt 
of country between Paris and the Prussian frontier subdued and 
garrisoned. Most of these fortresses were small town enceintes, 
dating from Vauban’s time, and open, under the new conditions 
of warfare, to concentric bombardment from positions formerly 
nut of range, upon which the besieger could place as many guns 
ns ho chose to employ. In addition they wore usually deficient 
in armament and stores and garrisoned by newly-raised troops. 
Belfort, where the defenders strained every nerve to keep the 
besiegers out of bombarding range, and Paris formed the only 
exceptions to this general rule. 

The policy of the new French government was defined by 
Jules Favre on the 6th of September. “ It is for the king of 
Prussia, who has declared that he is making war on 
the Empire and not on France, to stay his hand ; we "Dthan 
shall not cede an inch of our territory or a stone of our Nation- 
fortresses.” These proud words, so often ridiculed 
os empty boiiiliast, were the prelude of a national effort which 
re-established France in the eyes of Europe ns a great power, even 
though provinces and fortresses were ceded in the peace that that 
effort proved unable to avert. They were translated into action 
by Leon Gamhetta, who escaped from Paris in a balloon on the 
7th of October, and established the headquarters of the defence 
at Tours, where already the “ Delegation ” of the central govern¬ 
ment—which had decided to remain in Paris—had concentrated 
the machinery of government. Thenceforward Gamhetta and 
his principal assistant de Freycinet directed the whole war in 
the open country, co-ordinating it, as best they could with the 
precarious means of communication at their disposal, with 
Trochu’s military operations in and round the capital. His 
critics—^Gambetta’s personality was such as to ensure him 
numerous enemies among the higher civil and military, officials, 
over whom, in the interests of La Pairie, he rode rough-shod— 
have acknowledged the fact, which is patent enough in any ease, 
that nothing but Gambetta’s driving energy enabled France 
in a few weeks to create and to equip twelve army corps, repre¬ 
senting thirty-six divisions (600,000 rifles and 1400 guns), 
all her organized regular field troops hod been dwtrojiw or 
neutralized. But it is claimed that by undue interlKi^ with 
the generals at..the front, by presuming to dictatp^^ir plans 
of campaign, and by forcing t^m to art wheniho troops were 
unready, Gambetta and de Freycinet nuIlifMu the efforts of 
themselves and the rest of the nation and subjected France 
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to a humiliating treaty of peace. Wc cannot here discuss the 
justice or injustice of such a general condemnation, or even 
whether in individual instances Gambetta^trespassed too faainto 
the special domain of the soldier. But even the brief«narrative 
given below must at least suggest to the reader the existence 
amongst the generals and higher ofRcials of a dead weight of 
passive resistance to the Delegation’s orders, of unnAxssar)' 
distrust of the qualities of the improvised troops, and above 
all of the utter fear of responsibility that twenty years of literal 
obedience had bred. The. closest study of the war cannot lead 
to any other conclusion than this, that whether or not 
Gambctta as a strategist took thef' right course in general or 
in particular cases, no one else would have taken any course 
whatever. 

On the approach of the enemy Paris hastened its preparations 
for defence to the utmost, while in the provinces, out of reach 
of the German cavalry, new amty corps were rapidly organized 
out of the few constituted regular units not involved in the 
previous catastrophes, the depot troops and the mobile national 
guard. The first-fruits of thc.se efforts were seen in Beauce, 
where early in October important musses of French troops 
prepared not only to bar the further progress of the invader 
but actually to relieve Paris. The so-called “ fog of war "— 
the armed inhabitants, francs-tireurs, scdentaiy national guard 
and volunteers—prevented the German cavalrj' from venturing 
far out from the infantry camps around Paris, and behind this 
screen the new 15th army corps assembled on the Loire. But 
an untimely demonstration of force alarmed the Germans, 
all of whom, from Moltke downwards, had hitherto disbelieved 
in the existence of the French new formations, and the still 
unready 15th corps found itself the target of an expedition of 
the 1 . Bavarian corps, which drove the defenders out of Orleans 
after a sharp struggle, while at the same time another expedition 
swept the western part of Beauce, sacked Ch 4 teaudun as a 
punishment for its brave defence, and returned via Chartres, 
which was occupied. 

After these events the French forces disappeared from German 
eyes for some weeks. D’Aurelle de Paladines, the commander 
of the “ Army of the Ixiire ’’ (15th and ifith corps), improvised 
u camp of instruction at .Salbris in Sologne, several marches out 
of reach, and subjected his raw troops to a stern regime of drill 
and discipline. At the same time an " Army of the West ” began 
to gather on the side of Le Mans. This army was almost 
imaginary, yet rumours of its existence and numbers led the 
German commanders into the gravest errors, for they soon came 
to suspect that the main army lay on that side and not on the 
Ixiire, and this mistaken impression governed the German 
dispositions up to the very eve of the decisive events around 
Orleans in December. Thus when at last D’Aurelle took the 
offensive from Tours (whither he had transported his forces, 
now 100,000 strong) against the position of the 1 . Bavarian corps 
near Orleans, he found his task easy. The Bavarians, out¬ 
numbered and unsupported, were defeated with heavy losses in 
the battle of Coulmiers (November g), and, had it not been for 
the inexperience, want of combination, and other technical 
weaknesses of the French, they would have been annihilated. 
What the results of such a victory as Coulmiers might have been, 
had it been won by a fully organized, smoothly working army 
of the same strengA, it is difficult to overestimate, As it was, 
the retirement of ffie Bavarians rang the alarm bell all along the 
line of the German positions, and that was all. 

Then once again, instead of following up its success, the French 
army disappeared from view. The victory had emboldened 
the “ fog of war ” to make renewed efforts, and resistance to 
the pressure of the German cavalry grew day by day. The 
hivarians were reinforced by two Fission divisions and by all 
avaiiWble cavalry commands, and constituted as an “ army 
detaciuivcnt ” under the grand-duke Friedrich Franz of Mecklen- 
burg-&hweTin to deal with the Army of the Lojre, the strength 
of which was far from being accurately known. Meantime the 
capitulation of Metz on the 28th of October had set free the 
veterans of Prince Frederick Charles, the best troops in the 


Gefrman army, fo* field operations. The latter were at first 
misdirected to fhe upper Seine, and yet another opportunity 
arose for the French to raise the siege of Paris. But D’Aurelle 
utilized the time ho had'^ained in strengthening thk army and 
in imparting drill and discipline to the new units which ga^ered 
round the original nucleus of the 15th and 16th corps. All this 
was, however, unknown and even unsuspec^d at the German 
headquarters, and the invaders, feeling t^ie approaching crisis, 
became more than uneasy as to their prospects of maintaining , 
the siege of Paris. 

At this moment, in the middle of November, the general 
situation was as follows: the German III. and Meuse E^ies, 
investing Paris, had had to throw off important 
detachments to protect the enterprise, which they had 
undertaken on the assumption that no further field campatga. 
armies of the enemy were to be encountered. The 
maintenance, of their communications with Germany, relatively 
unimportant when the struggle took place in the circumstances 
of field warfare, had become supremely necessaiy, now that the 
army had come to a standstill and undertaken a |reat siege, 
which required heavy guns and constant replenishment of 
ammunition and stores. The rapidity of the CJerman invasion 
had left no time for the proper organization and full garrisoning 
of these communications, which were now threatened, not merely 
by the Army of the Loire, but by other forces assembling on the 
area protected by I.angres and Belfort. The latter, under 
General Cambriels, were held in check and no more by the Baden 
troops and reserve units (XIV. German corps) under General 
Werder, and eventually without arousing attention they were 
able to send 40,000 men to the Army of the Loire. This army, 
still around Orleans, thus came to number perhaps 150,000 
men, and opposed to it, about the 14th of November, the Ger¬ 
mans had only the Array Detachment of about 40,000, the 11 . 
army being still distant. It was under these conditions that the 
famous Orleans campaign took place. After many vicissitudes 
of fortune, and with many misunderstandings between Prince 
Frederick Charles, Moltke and the grand-duke, the Germans 
were, ultimately victorious, thanks principally to the brilliant 
fighting of the X.corps at Beaune-la-Rolande (28th of November), 
which was followed by the battle of Loigny-Poupry on the 2nd 
of December and the second capture of Orleans after heavy 
fighting on the 4th of December, 

Tlie result of the capture of Orleans was tlie severance of the 
two wings of the French army, henceforward commanded 
respectively by Chanzy and Bourbaki. Tlie latter fell back at 
once and hastily, though not closely pursued, to Bourges. 
But Chanzy, opposing the Detachment between Beaugency and 
the Forest of Marchenoir, was of sterner metal, and in the. five 
days’ general engagement around Beaugency (December 7-11) 
the Germans gained little or no real advantage. Indeed their 
solitary material success, the capture of Beaugency, was due 
chiefly to the fact that the French there were subjected to 
conflicting orders from the military and the governmental 
authorities. Chanzy then abandoned little but the field of 
battle, and on the grand-duke’s representations Prince Frederick 
Charles, leaving a mere screen to impose upon Bourbaki (who 
allowed himself to be deceived and remained inactive), hurried 
thither with the II. Army. After that Chanzy was rapidly 
driven north-westward, though always presenting a stubborn 
front. The Delegation left Tours and betook itself to Bordeaux, 
whence it directed the government for the rest of the war. But 
all this continuous marching and fighting, and the growing < 
severity of the weather, compelled Prince Frederick Charles 
to call a halt for a few days. About the rgth of December, 
therefore, the Germans (II. Army and Detachment) were closed 
up in the region of Chartres, Orleans, Auxerre and Fontaine¬ 
bleau, Chanzy along the river Sarthe about Le Mans and Bourbaki 
still passive towards Bourges. 

During this, as during other halts, the French government 
and its generals occupied themselves with fresh pirns of cam¬ 
paign, the former with an eager desire for results, the latter 
(Chanzy excepted) with many misgivings. Ultimately, and 
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fatally, it was decided that Bourbaki, whom noting could mc^ 
towards Orleans, should dejwt for the soutlf-ekst, with a view 
to relieving Belfort and striking perpendicularly Igain^ the long 
line of the^rmans’ communications. This movement, hold 
to the point of extreme rashness judged by any theoretical rules 
of strategy, seems to have been suggested by de Freycinet. 
As the execution of it fell actually into incapable han^, it is 
difficult to judge wHljl would have been the result had a Chanzy 
or^ Faidherbe been m command of the French. At any rate 
it was vicious in so far as immediate adveintages were sacrificed 
to hopes of ultimate success which Gtynbetta and de Freycinet 
did wrong to base on Bourbaki’s powers of generalship. Late 
in December, for good or evil, Bourbaki marched off into Franche- 
Comte and ceased to be a factor in the Loire campaign, A 
mere calculation of time and space sufficed to show the German 
headquarters that the moment had arrived to demolish the 
stubborn Chanzy. 

Prince Frederick Charles resumed the interrupted offensive, 
pushing westward with four corps and four cavalry divisions 
LeMamt. converged on Le Mans. There on the loth, 

nth and 12th of January 1871 a stubbornly contested 
battle ended with the retreat of the French, who owed their 
defeat solely to the misbehaviour of the Breton mobiles. These, 
after deserting their post on the battlefield at a mere threat of 
the enemy’s infantry, fled in disorder and infected with their 
terrors the men in the reserve camps of instruction, which broke 
up in turn. But Chanzy, resolute as ever, drew off his field army 
intact towards I.aval, where a freshly raised corps joined him. 
The prince’s army was far too exhausted to deliver another 
effective blow, and the main body of it gradually drew back into 
better quarters, while the grand duke departed for the north 
to aid in oppo.sing Faidherbe. Some idea of the strain to which 
the invaders had been subjected may be gathered from the fact 
that army corps, originally 30,000 strong, were in some cases 
reduced to 10,000 and even fewer bayonets. And at this moment 
Bourbaki wa.s at the head of 120,000 men 1 Indeed, so threaten¬ 
ing seemed the situation on the Loire, though the French south 
of that river between Gien and Blois were mere isolated brigades, 
that the prince hurried back from Lc Mans to Orleans to take 
personal command. A fresh French corps, bearing the number 
25, and being the twenty-first actually raised during the war, 
appeared in the field towards Blois. Chanzy was again at the 
head of 156,000 men. He was about to take the offensive 
against the 40,000 Germans left near I.e Mans when to his bitter 
disappointment he received the news of the armistice. “ We 
have still France,” he had said to his staff, undeterred by the 
news of the capitulation of Paris, but now he had to submit, 
for even if his improvised army was still cheerful, there were 
many significant tokens that the people at large had sunk into 
apathy and hoped to avoid worse terms of peace by discontinuing 
the contest at once. 

So ended the critical period of the “ Defense nationale.” It 
may be taken to have lasted from the day of Coulmiers to the 
last day of Le Mans, and its central point was the battle of 
Beaune-la-Rolandc. Its characteristics were, on the German 
side, inadequacy of the system of strategy practised, which 
became palpable as soon as the organs of reconnaissance met 
with serious resistance, misjudgment of and indeed contempt 
for the fighting powers of “ new formations,” and the rise of a 
spirit of ferocity in the man in the ranks, bom of his resentment 
at the continuance of the war and the ceaseless sniping of the 
franc-tireur’s rifle and the peasant’s shot-gun. On the French 
side the continual efforts of the statesmen to stimulate the 
generals to decisive efforts, coupled with actual suggestions as to 
the plans of campaign to be followed (in default, be it said, of 
the generals themselves producing such plans), and the pro¬ 
fessional soldiers’ distrust of half-trained troops, acted and 
reacted upon one another in such a way as to neutralize the 
powerful, if disconnected and erratic, forces that the war and 
the Republic had unchained. As for the soldiers themselves, 
their most conspicuous qualities were their uncomplainii^ 
endurance of fatigues and wet bivouacs, and in action their 


capacity for a single great effort and no more. But they were 
unreliable in the hands of the veteran regular general, because 
they were heterogeneous in recruiting, and unequal in experience 
and fniUtary qu^ities,' and the French staff in those days was 
wholly in&pable'of moving masses of troops with the rapidity 
demanded by the enemy’s methods of war, so that on the whole 
it is difj^cult to know whether to wonder more at their missing 
success or at their so nearly achieving it. 

The decision, as we have said, was fought out on the T-oire 
and the Sarthe. Nevertheless the glorious story of the “ Defense 
nationale ” includes two other important campaigns—that of 
Faidherbe in the north and {hat of Bourbaki in the edst. 

In the north the organization of the new formations was 
tiegun by Dr Testelin and General Farre. Bourbaki held the 
command for a short time in November before pro¬ 
ceeding to Tours, but the active command in field 
operations came into the hands of Faidherbe, a general ...-^.1^ - 
whose natural powers, so far ffom being cramped by 
years of peace routine and court repression, had been developed 
by a career of pioneer warfare and colonial administration. 
General Farre was his capable chief of staff. Troops were raised 
from fugitives from Metz and Sedan, as well as from depot troops 
and the Garde Mobile, and several minor successes were won by 
the national troops in the Seine valley, for here, as on the side 
of the Loire, mere detachments of the investing army round 
Paris were almost powerless. But the capitulation of Metz 
came too soon for the full development of these sources of 
military strength, and the German I. Army under Manteuffel, 
released from duty at Metz, marched north-eastward, capturing 
the minor fortresses on its way. Before Faidherbe assumed 
command, Farre had fought several severe actions near Amiens, 
but, greatly outnumbered, had been defeated and forced to 
retire behind the Somme. Another French general, Briand, 
had also engaged the enemy without success near Rouen. 
Faidherbe assumed the command on the 3rd of December, and 
promptly moved forward. A general engagement on the little 
river Hallue (December 23), east-north-east of Amiens, was 
fought with no decisive results, but Faidherbe, feeling that his 
troops were only capable of winning victories in the first rush, 
drew them off on the 24th. His next effort, at Bapaume 
(January 2-3, 1871), was more successful, but its effects were 
counterbalanced by the surrender of the fortress of P6ronne 
(January 9) and the consequent establishment of the Germans 
on the line of the Somme. Meanwhile the Rouen troops had 
lieen contained by a strong German detachment, and there was 
no further chance of succouring Paris from the north. But 
P'aidherbe, like Chanzy, was far from despair, and in spite of the 
deficiencies of his troops in equipment (50,000 pairs of shoes, 
supplied by English contractors, proved to have paper soles), 
he risked a third great battle at St Quentin (January 19). This 
time he was severely defeated, though his loss in killed and 
wounded was about equal to that of the Germans, who were 
commanded by Goeben. Still the attempt pf the Germans to 
surround him toiled and he drew off his fences with his artillery 
and trains unharmed. The Germans, who had been greatly 
impressed by the solidity of his army, did not pursue him far, 
and Faidherbe was preparing for a fresh effort when he received 
orders to suspend hostilities. 

The last episode is Bourbaki’s campaign in the east, with its 
mournful close at Pontarlier. Before tlie crisis of the last week 
of November, the French forces under General Crimer, Cambricls’ 
successor, had been so far successful in minor enterprises that, 
as mentioned above, the right wing of the Loire army, severed 
from the left by the battle of Orleans and subsequently held 
inactive at Bourges and Nevers, was ordered to Franche ComA 
to take the offensive against the XIV. corps and other Genu# 
troops there, to relieve Belfort and to strike a blow acralf^"® 
invaders’ line of communications. But there were 
in execution. The staff work, which was at no time^visfactory 
in the French armies of 1870, was complicate9i!!i^' fhe snow, 
the bad state of the roads, and the mountaia^s nature of the 
country, and Bourbaki, a brave general pftlivision in action. 
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but irresolute and pretentious as a eommandef in chief, waa not 
the man to cOp* with the eituaition. Only the furious courage and 
patient enduninoe of hardshq* of the rai* said file, and the good 
qualifies of some of the generals, sudr as'Cliaehont, CidmA and 
Billot, and jUirior Stidf officers such as Ms^or Bfwtre (afterwards 
generalissimo of the French artiry), secured what success was 

attidned. r 

Werder, the German commander, warned of the imposing 
concentration of the French, evacuated Dijon and Dole just in 
^ time to avoid the blow and rapidly drew together his 
forces behind tlie Ognon above Vesoul. A funous 
la the attack on one of his divisipns at Villersexel (jOTiMiy 9) 
cost him 2000 prisoners as well as his killed and 
wounded, and Bmirhaki, heading for Belfort, was actually nearer 
to the fortress than the Germans. But at toe crisis nwre time 
was wasted, Werder (who had almost lost hope of maintaining 
himself and had received both encouragement and stringent 
instructions to do so) slipped in Tront of the I'rench, and took up 
a long weak line of defence on the river Lisaine, almost within 
cannon shot of Belfort. The cumbrous French army inwed up 
and attacked him there with 150.000 against 60,000 January 
15-17 1871). It was at last repulsed, thanks chiefly to Bourbaki s 
inability to handle his forces, and, to the bitter disappointment 
of officers and men alike, he ordered a retreat, leaving Belfort 

to its fate, • . 1 

Ere this, so urgent was toe necessity of assisting Werder, 
Munteuffel had been placed at the head of a new Army of the 
South. Bringing two corps from the 1 . army opposing Faidherbc 
and calling up a third from the armies around Paris, and a fourth 
from the II. army, Manteuffel hurried southward by Langres 
to the Saone. Then, hearing of Werder’s victory on the Lisame, 
he deflected toe march so as to cut of! Bourbaki’s retreat, 
drawing off toe left flank guard of the latter (commanded with 
much eclai and little real effect by Garibaldi) by a sharp femt 
attack on Dijon. The pressure of Werder in front and Manteuffel 
in flank gradually forced the now thoroughly disheartened 
French forces towards the Swiss frontier, and Bourbaki, realizing 
at once the ruin of his army and his own incapacity to re-estoblisli 
its efficiency, shot himself, though not fatally, on the 26th of 
January. Clinchant, his successor, acted promptly enough to 
remove the immediate danger, hut on the 29th he was informed 
of the armistice without at the same time being told that Belfort 
and the eastern theatre of war had been on J ules Favre’s demand 
expressly excepted from its operation.' Thus the French, the 
leaders distracted by doubts and the worn-out soldiers fully 
aware that the war was practically over, stood still, while 
Manteuffel completed his preparations for hemming them in. 
On the ist of February General Clinchant led his troops into 
Switzerland, where they were disarmed, interned and well cared 
for by the authorities of the neutral state. The rearguard fought 
a last action with the advancing Germans before passing the 
frontier. On the 16th, by order of the French govei^ent, 
Belfort capitulated, but it was not until the nth of Mattto that 
the Germans took pbssession of Bitche, the little fqrtreK o') 1 “® 
Vosges, where in the early days of the war de Failly had illus¬ 
trated so signally the want of concerted artion and toe neglect 
of opportunities which had throughout proved the bane of the 
French armies. 

The losses of the Germans during the whole war were 28,000 
dead and 101,000 wounded and disabled, those of the French, 
156,000 dead (17,000 of whom died, of sickness and wounck, as 
prisoners in German hands) and wounded and disabled. 

720,000 men surrendereikto the Germans or to toe authorities 
Of neutral states, and et%e close of the war there were still 
250,000 troops on foot, with further resources not immediately 
available to the Qumbei of 280,000 more. In this coimexion, 
ani as evidence of the respective numerical yields of the Geman 
systobv working normally and of the French improvised for 
the enseneticy, we quote from Berndt {ZaM im Kriege) the 
follo wing coBiparative figires __ __ 

1 Jules Favre, It appears, neglected to inform Gambettn of the 
exception. 
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Fwncbajo,ooo, Germaos 384,000 under aeina. 
doofloo „ 


Bad of July . . . 

Middle of NovemliCT 
After Ihc sunlsndcr 

of ftris and the 

disarmament of « * 

BoiirbBltl'.s array . „ 334,0°° „ B3'5,ooo „ 

The date of toe armistice was the *8th of January, and that 
of the ratification of the treaty of Frankfurt the 23rd of May 
1871. ^ 

Bibl:og»aphv.—T he literature of toe war is ever increasing m r 
volume, and tlxe following list only includes a very rtiort selection 
made amongst the moat liqportant works. 

General.—Genaan officii history, Der deulsci-franedsisehe Krieg 
(Berlin, 1872-1881; English and French translations); monographs 
of the German general staff [Kriessgesch. Bimelsckriften) ; Moltke, 
Gesch. des deuisoh-frmi6s. Hrieges (Berlin, 1891 ; English translation) 
and Gesammtlle Schri/len des G. F. M. Grafen v. MoUke (Berlin, 
1900- ); French ollVcial history, La Guerre de iSjo-iSji (Paris, 

IQ02 ) (the fullest and most accurate account); P. Lehautcourt 
(General Palat), Hist, de la guerre de iSjo-jSjt (Paris, 1901-1907) ; 
v Verdy du Vemois, Stndun iher den Krieg . . . auf Grvndlage 
1S70-1S71 (Berlin, 1892-1896); G. Carduial von Widdem, KriHsche 
Tagt /370-1S7/ (French triinslation, Journies critiques). Events 
preceding the war are dealt with in v. Heinhurdi, Zwischen ewei 
Kriegen ; Baron Stoffcl, Rapp.irts tnilitaires iSttfc-iSjo (Paris, 1871 ; 
English translation) ; G. Lehmann, IHe Mabilmachteng iS^o-cSyi 

^^^r'the^war in fjjrraine: Prince Kraft of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingon, 
Briefe ill/er SIralegie (Englisli translation, LetUrs on Strategy); F. 
Foch Conduite de la guerre, pt. ii.; H. Bonnal, Manceume de .Satnt 
Privat (Paris, l904-tao6) ; Maistre, Spicheren (^ris, lOO^: v. 
Schell Die Operationen der I. Armee unier Gen. von Sletnmeti (Berlin, 
1872 English translation); F. Hocnig, Takiih der Zukuuft (English 
translation), and Stunden Moltke schen Strategte (Berlin, 1892, 
English and French translations), 1, i. 

For the war in Alsace and Champagne : 11 . Kunz, SmacHt tm)i 
Worth (Berlin, 1891), and later works by the same author; H. 
Bonnal, FrSschweiler (Paris, 1899) ; Hahnkc, Die Uperalionen des 
fits Sudan (Berlin, 1873; French traaslatuin). 

For the war in the Provinces : v. der Goltz, IJon Gamietta ttna 
seine Armeen (Berlin, 1877) ; Die Operationen der II. Armee an die 
Loire (Berlin, 1875); Die sieben Tage von Le Mans (Berlin, 1873) ; 
Kunz, Die ZusammenseUung der fransds. Provtnsialhe^en ; de 
Freycinet, La Guerre en province (Paris, 1871); L. A. Hide, iAo 
People's War (London, 1904): Hocnig, Volkshneg an dte lunre 
(Berlin. 189*) ; Blume, Operationen v. Sedan bts sum Knde d. Knegs 
(Berlin, 1872 ; English translation) ; v. Schell, Die Optraltonen der I 
Atmst untdr Gen, v. Gotbon (Berlin, » English translation) , 
Count W.artensleben, Feldeug der Nordarmee unter Gen. v. Manteuffel 
(Berlin, 1872), Operationen der Sudarmee (Berlin, 1872 ; Enghsh 
translation); Faidherbe, Camhagne de Varmte dii imrd (Pans, 1872). 

For the Sieges: Frobenius, Krsegsgesch. Petspiele d. Festungskrtegs 
aus d. deutsch.-frans. Kg. (Berlin, 1899-190°) : GoeUe, Taitgkeit 
der deutschen Ingeniettren (Berlin, 1871 ; English translation). 

The most useful bibliography is that of General Palat (I. 
Lehautcourt"). ■' 

FRANQOIS DB NBUFCHATBAU, NICOLAS LOUIS, Count 
(1750-1828), French statesman and poet, was born at SafTais 
near Rozi^res in Lorraine on the 17^1 of April if^o, the son of a 
school-teacher. He studied at the Jesuit college of Neufclmtcau 
in the Vosges, and at the age of fourten published a volume 
of poetry which obtained the approbation of Rousseau and of 
Voltaire.’ Neufehateau conferred on him its name, and he was 
elected member of some of the principal academies of France. 
In 1783 he was named procureur-getieral to the council of Santo 
Domingo. He had previously been engaged on a translation 
of Ariosto, which he finished before his return to France five 
years afterwards, but it perished during the shipwreck whidi 
occurred during his voyage home. After the Revolution he 
was elected deputy suppUanl to the National A^mbly, was 
charged with the organization of the department of the j osges. 
and was elected later to the Legislative Assembly, of which he 
first became secretary and then president. In 1793 he was 
imprisoned on account of toe pohtical sentiments, m reality 
very innocent, of his drama Pamela ou la verlu ricompensee 
(The&tre de la Nation, 1st August 1793), but was set free a few 
days afterwards at the revolution of the 9th Themidor. In 
1797 he became minister of the interior, in whito office he 
distinguished himself by the thoroughness of his admmistration 
in all departments. It is to him that France owes i^Ls system 
of inland navigation. He inaugurated the museum of the Louvre, 
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»nd was osw of the promoters of the first nnjversal exhibhion 
jf industrial products. From 1804 to 1806 1 ^ was president 
}f the Seimtfc, and in that capacity the duty devolved upon 
Jim of soh^ting Napoleon to assume <the title of emperor. In 
t8o8 he received the dignity of count. Retiring from public 
ife in 1814, he occupied himself chiefly in Ihe study of agriculture, 
intil his death on the 10th of January i8s8. • 

Francois de NeuWftteau had very .multifarious accomplish- 
njnts, and interested himielf in a great variety of subjects, but 
lis fame rests chiefly on what he did as a statesman for the 
sncouragement and development of ithe industries of France. 
His maturer poetical productions did not fulfil the promise of 
those of his early years, for though some of his verses have a 
iuperficial elegance,his poetry generally lacks force and originality. 
He had considerable qualifications as a grammarian and critic, 
IS is witnessed by his editions of the Provinciates and Pensies 
it Pascal (Paris, 1822 and 1826)and Gil Bias (Paris, 1820). Ilis 
principal poetical works are Poisies diverses (1765); Ode sur les 
parlements {sns)- Nouveaux Conies ntoraux (zySi); Les Vosges 
(1796); Fables el eonles (1814); and Les Tropes, ou les figures de 
mols (1817). He was also the author of a large number of 
works on agriculture. 

See Rccueil des leltres, circulnires, dismurs ei aitires actes publics 
imanis du C/e. Francois pendant ses deux exercices du minisfire de 
I'inlirieur (Paris, An. vii.-viii., 2 vols.); Notice btograpki^ue sur M. 
le Comte Francois de Neufchdteau (1828), by A. F. de SUlery ; H. 
Bonuelicr, Mimoires sur Francois de Neufchdteau (Paris, 1829) ; 
J, Lamoureux, Notice Itislorique el liftiraire sur la vie el les icrits de 
Francois de Neufchdteau (Pans, 1843); E. Mcattme, Ftude historique 
et bingraphique sur les Lorraine rivolutionnaires : Palissot, Grfgoire, 
Francois de Neufchdteau (Nancy, 1882) ; Cli. Simian, Francois de 
Neufchdteau et les expositions (Puns, 1889). 

FRANCONIA (Oer. Frankrn), the name of one of the stem- 
duchies of medieval Clermany. It stretched along the valley of 
the Main from the Rhine to Bohemia, and was bounded on the 
north by Saxony and Thuringia, and on the south by Swabia 
and Bavaria. It also included a district around Main*, Spires 
and Worms, on the left bank of the Rhine. The word Franconia, 
first used in a Latin charter of 1053, was applied like the words 
France, Francia and Franken, to a portion of the land occupied 
by the Franks. 

About the close of the 5th century this territory was conquered 
by Clovis, king of the Salian Franks, was afterwards incorporated 
with the kingdom of Auslrasia, and at a later period came under 
the rule of Charlemagne. After the treaty of Verdun in 843 
it became the centre of the East Frankish or German kingdom, 
and in theory remained so for a long period, and was for a time 
the most important of the duchies which arose on the ruins of the 
Carolingian empire. The land was divided into counties, or 
gauen, which were ruled by counts, prominent among whom 
were members of the families of Conradine and Babenberg, by 
whose feuds it was frequently devastated. Conrad, a member 
of the former family, who took the title of “ duke in Franconia ” 
about the year 900, was chosen German king in 911 as the 
representative of the foremost of the German races. Conrad 
handed over the chief authoritj' in Franconia to his brother 
Eberhard, who remained on good terms with Conrad’s .successor 
Henry I. the Fowler, but rose against the succeeding kingj Otto 
the Great, and was killed in battle in 939, when his territories 
were divided. The influence of Franconia began to decline 
under the kings of the Saxon house. It lacked political unity, 
had no opportunities for extension, and soon became divided 
, into Rhenish Franconia (Francia rhenensis, Gcr. Rheinfranken) 
and Eastern Franconia (Francia orientalis, G«. Osifranhen). 
The most influential family in Rhenish Franconia was that of 
the Salians, the head of which early in the loth century was 
Conrad the Red, duke of Lorraine, and son-in-law of Otto the 
Great. This Conrad, his son Otto and his grandson Conrad 
are sometimes called dukes of Franconia; and in 1024 his great- 
grandson Conrad, also duke of Franconia, was elected German 
king as Conrad II. and founded the line of Franconian or Salian 
emperors. Rhenish Franconia gradually became a land of 
free .towns and lesser nobles, and under the earlier Franconian 
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emperors sectioifs passed to the count palatine of the Rhine, 
the archbishop of Mainz, the bishops of Worms and Spires 
and other clerical an;! ley nobles; and the name Franoonk, 
or Freencifi orietipdis as it was then called, was confined to 'die 
eastern portion of the duchy. Geriad authority was beernning 
predominant in this region. A series of charters dating from 
82a to*io25 had granted considerable powers to the bkliopS of 
Wurzbuig, whOj by the time of the emperor Henry 11 ., possessed 
judicial authority over the whole of eastern Fronoonk. The 
duchy was nominally retained by the emperors in their own 
hands until 1115, when the emperor Henry V., wishpi^ to curb 
the episcopal influence insthis neighbourhood, appointed his 
nephew Conrad of Hohenstaufen as duke of Franconia. Conrad’s 
son Frederick took the title of duke of Rothenburg instead of 
duke of Franconia, but in 1196, on the death of Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen, son of the emperor Frederick I., the title fell 
into disuse. Meanwhile the bj^hop of Wflrzburg had regained 
his former power in the duchy, and this was confirmed in 1168 
by the emperor Frederick I. 

The title remained in abeyance until the early years of the 
iSth century, when it was assumed by John II., bishop of Wurz¬ 
burg, and retained by his successors until the bishopric was 
secularized in 1802. The greater part of the lands were united 
with Bavaria, and the name Franconia again fell into abeyance. 
It was revived in 1837, when Louis I., king of Bavaria, gave to 
three northern portions of his kingdom the names of Upper, 
Middle and Lower Franconia, In 1633 Bernhard, duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, hoping to create a principality for himself out of the 
ecclesiastical lands, had taken the title of duke of Franconia, 
but his hopes were destroyed by his defeat at Nbrdlingen in 1634. 
When Germany was divided into circles by the emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I. in 1500, the name Franconia was given to that circle 
which included the eastern part of the old duchy. The lands 
formerly comprised in the duchy of Franconia are now divided 
between the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurttemberg, the grand- 
duchies of Baden and Hesse, and the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau, 

See }. G. ab Eckhart, CommenUirii de rebus Franciae orienialis et 
eptseopalus Wirceburgensis (Wiirzburg, 1729); F. Stein, Gesohechte 
Franhens (Schweiniurt, 1885-1886) ; T. Henner, Die herzogliche 
Gewali der BisehSfe von WUrshurg (Wurzburg, 1874). 

FRANCS-ARCHERS. Tlie institution of the francs-archers 
was the first attempt at the formation of regular infantry in 
France. They were created by the ordinance of Montils-les-Touis 
on the 28th of August 1448, which prescribed that in each parish 
an archer should be ehosen from among the most apt in the use 
of arms; this archer to be exempt from the iaille and certain 
obligations, to practise shooting with the bow on Sundays and 
feast-days, ami to hold himself ready to march fully equipped 
at the first signal. Under Charles VII. the jrancs-archers dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in numerous battles with the English, 
and assisted the king to drive them from France. During the 
succeeding reigns the institution languished, and finally dis¬ 
appeared in the middle of the 16th centur)*. The Jrancs-archers 
were also called jrancs-laupins. 

See Daniel, Histoire de la milice francaise (1721); and E. Bootaric, 
Institutions militairee de la France avani les armies permanenIM (1863). 

FRANCS-TIRBURS (“ Free - .Shooters ”), irregular troops, 
almost exclusively infantry, employed by the French in the war of 
1870-1871. They were originally rifle clubs or unofficial military 
societies formed in the east of France at the time of the Luxem¬ 
burg crisis of 1867, The members were chiefly concerned with 
the practice of rife-shooting, and were expected in war to act 
as light troops. As under the then system of conscription the 
greater part of the nation’s military energy was allowed to run 
to waste, the francs-tireurs were not only popular, but effici^ 
workers in their sphere of action. As they wore no unifoajfl»> 
were armed with the best existing rifles and elected 
officers, the government made repeated attempts ^ 

societies, which were at once a valuable asset armed 

strength of France and a possible menace tq,ihtcmal ord^ 
under military discipline. TIus was stremun^ resisted by the 
societies, to their sorrow as it turned out, fojpwe Germans treated 
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captvHei Itancs-tkeuts as vnesponsMe non-cfcmbatants found 
with anns in their hands and usually exacted the death penalty. 
In July 1870, at the outbreak of the war, the societies were brought 
under the control of the minister of war and (^ganize^d for* field 
service, but it was not until the 4th of November—by which 
time the levie en masse was in force—that they were plac^ under 
the orders of the generals in the field. After that th#y were 
sometimes organized in large bodies and incorporated in the rtass 
of the armies, but more usually they continued to work in small 
bands, blowing up culverts on the invaders’ lines of communica¬ 
tion, cuttjng off small reconnoitring parties, surprising small 
posts, &c. Jt is now acknowledged, even by the Germans, that 
though the francs-tireurs did relatively little active mischief, 
they paralysed large detachments of the enemy, contested every 
step of his advance (as in the Loire campaign), and prevented 
him from gaining information, and that their soldierly qualities 
improved with experience. Theij most celebrated feats were the 
blowing up of the Moselle railway bridge at Fontenoy on the 22nd 
of January 1871 (see Les Chasseurs des Vosges by Lieut.-Colonel 
St ICtienne, Toul, 1906), and the heroic defence of Chiteaudun 
by Lipowski’s Paris corps and the francs-tireurs of Cannes and 
Nantes (October 18,1870). It cannot Vje denied that the original 
members of the rifle clubs were joined by many bad characters, 
but the patriotism of the majority was unquestionable, for little 
mercy was shown by the Germans to those francs-tireurs who fell 
into their hands. The severity of the German reprisals is itself 
the best testimony to the fear and anxiety inspired by the presence 
of active bands of francs-tireurs on the flanks and in rear of the 
invaders. 

FRANEKER, a town in the province of Friesland, Holland, 

5 m. E. of Harlingen on the railway and canal to Leeuwarden. 
Pop. (1900) 7187. It was at one time a favourite residence of the 
Frisian nobility, many of whom had their castles here, and it 
possessed a celebrated university, founded by the Frisian estates 
in 1585. This was suppressed by Napoleon I. in 1811, and the 
endowments were diverted four years later to the support of an 
athenaeum, and afterwards of a gymnasium, with which a 
physiological cabinet and a botanical garden are connected. 
Franekor also possesses a town hall (1591), which contains a 
planetarium, made by one Eise Eisinga in 1774-1881. The 
fine observatory was founded about 1780. The church of St 
Martin (1420) contains several fine tombs of the isth-i7th 
centuries. The industries of the town include silk-weaving, 
woollen-spinning, shipbuilding and pottery-making. It is also 
a considerable market for agricultural produce. 

FRANK, JAKOB (1726-1791), a Jewish theologian, who 
founded in Poland, in the middle of the i8th century, a sect 
which emanated from Judaism hut ended by merging with 
Christianity. The sect was the outcome of the Messianic 
mysticism of Sabbetai Zebi. It was an antinomian movement 
in which the authority of the Jewish law was held to be super¬ 
seded by personal freedom. The. Jewish authorities, alarmed 
at the moral laxity which resulted from the emotional rites of 
the Frankists, did ttieir utmost to suppress the .sect. But the 
latter, posing as an anti-Talmudic protest in behalf of a spiritual 
religion, won a certain amount of public sympathy. There was, 
however, no deep sincerity in the tenets of the Frankists, for 
though in 1759 they were baptized en masse, amid much pomp, 
the Church soon became convmced that Frank was not a genuine 
convert. He was imprisoned on a charge of heresy, but on his 
release in 1763 the empress Maria Theresa patronized him, 
regarding him as a propagandist of Christianity among the Jews. 
He thenceforth lived in state as baron of Offenbach, and on his 
death (1791) his daughter Eva succeeded him as head of the sect. 
The Frankists gradually merged in the general Christian body, the 
«»ovement leaving no permanent trace in the synagogue. (I. A.) 

NAANK-ALHOIGN (libera eleemosyna, free alms), in the English 
law _ot teal property, a species of spiritual tenure, whereby a 
religious curporation, aggregate or sole, holds lands of the donor 
to them and-their succeUors for ever. It was a tenure dating 
from Saxon timvs, held not on the ordinary feudal conditions, 
but discharged oi all services except the trinoda necesstlas. 


“ they which hold in frank-almoign are bound of right before 
God to make orisiftis, prayers, masses and other divine services 
for thecouls of their grantor or feoffor, and for the souls of their 
heirs which are dead, a^d for the prosperity and life and 
good health of their heirs which are alive. And therefore they 
shall do no fealty to their lord, because that this divine service 
is better for them before God than any doing of fealty ” (Litt. 
s. 135). It was the tenure by which the rtater number of the 
monasteries and religious houses heXl thiir lands; it was ex¬ 
pressly exempted from the statute 12 Car. II. c. 24 (1660), by which ' 
the other ancient tenures .were abolished, and it is the tenure by 
which the parochial clergy and many ecclesiastical and eleemosy¬ 
nary foundations hold their lands at the present day. As a form 
of donation, however, it came to an end by the passing of the 
statute Quia Emptores, for by that statute no new tenure of 
frank-almoign could be created, except by the crown. 

See Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, where the history 
of frank-almoign is given at len[ th. 

FRANKSL, ZECHARIAS (1S01-1875), Jewish theologian, one 
of the founders of the Breslau school of “ historical Judaism.” 
This school attempts to harmonize critical treatment of the docu¬ 
ments of religion with fidelity to traditional beliefs and observ¬ 
ances. For a time at least, the compromise succeeded in staving 
the disintegrating effects of the liberal movement in Judaism. 
Frankel was the author of several valuable works, among them 
Septuagint Studies, an Introductioti to the Mishnah (1859), and 
a similar work on the Palestinian Talmud (1870). He also edited 
the Monatsschrift, devoted to Jewish learning on modem lines. 
But his chief claim to fame rests on his headship of the Breslau 
.Seminary. This was founded in 1854 for the training of rabbis 
who should combine their rabbinic studies with secular courses 
at the university. The whole character of the rabbinate has been 
modified under the influence of this, the first seminary of the 
kind. (I. A.) 

FRANKENBERG, a manufacturing town of Germany, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, on the Zschopau, 7 m. N.E. of Chemnitz, 
on the railway Niederwiesa-Rosswein. Pop. (1905) 13,303. The 
principal buildings arc the large Evangelical parish church, 
restored in 1874-1875, and the town-hall. Its industries include 
extensive woollen, cotton and silk weaving, dyeing, the manu¬ 
facture of brushes, furniture and cigars, iron - founding and 
machine building. It is well provided with schools, including 
one of weaving. 

FRANKENHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the principality 
of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, on an artificial arm of the Wipper, 
a tributary of the Saale, 36 m. N.N.E. of Gotha. Pop. (1905) 
6534. It consists of an old and a new town, the latter mostly 
rebuilt since a destructive fire in 1833, and has an old chateau 
of the princes of Schwarzburg, three Protestant churches, a 
seminary for teachers, a ho.spital and a modem town-hall. 
Its industries include the manufacture of sugar, cigars and 
buttons, and there arc brine springs, with baths, in the vicinity. 

At Frankenhausen a battle was fought on the 15th of May 1525, 
in which the insurgent peasants under Thomas Miinzer were 
defeated by the allied prmces of Saxony and Hesse. 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, on the Pausebach, 35 m. S. by W. of Breslau. Pop. 
(1905) 7890. It is still surrounded by its medieval walls, has two 
Evangelical and three Roman Catholic churches, among the 
latter the parish church with a curious overhanging tower, and 
a monastery. The industries include the manufacture of 
artificial manures, bricks, beer and straw hats. There are also 
mills for grinding the magnesite found in the neighbourhood. 

FRANKENTHAL, a town of Germany, in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, on the Isenach, connected with the Rhine by a 
canal 3 m. in length, 6 m. N.W. from Mannheim, and on the 
railways Neunkirchen-Worms and Frankenthal-Grosskarlbach. 
Pop. (1905) 18,191. It has two Evangelical and a Roman 
Catholic church, a fine medieval town-hall, two interesting old 
gates, remains of its former environing walls, several public 
monuments, including one to the veterans of the Napoleonic 
wars, and a museum. Its industries include the manufacture 
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of machinery, casks, corks, soap, dolls ajjd. furniture, ir*n- 
founding and bell-founding—the famous “ l^serglocke ” of 
the Cologne dkthedral was cast here. Frankentnal was fbrmerly 
famous for ^ porcelain factory, established here in 1755 
Anton Hannong of Strassburg, who sold it in 1762 to the elector 
palatine Charles Theodore. Its fame is mainly due to the 
modellers Konrad Link (1732-1802) and Johann Peter Melchior 
(d. 1796) (who worffld at Frankenthal between 1779 and 1793). 
Tie best products of this‘factory are figures and groups repre¬ 
senting contemporary life, or allegorical subjects in the rococo 
taste of the period, and they are surpassed only by those of the 
more famous factory at Meissen. In 1795 the factory was sold 
to Peter von Reccum, who removed it to Griinstadt. 

Frankenthal (Franconodal) is mentioned as a village in the 
8th century, A house of Augustinian canons established here 
in 1119 by Erkenbert, chamberlain of Worms, was suppressed 
in 1562 1 ^ the elector palatine Frederick III., who gave its 
possessions to Protestant refugees from the Netherlands. In 
1377 this colony received town rights from the elector John 
Casimir, whose successor fortified the place. From 1623 until 
1652, save for two years, it was occupied by the Spaniards, and 
in 1688-1689 it was stormed and burned by the French, the 
fortifications being razed. In 1697 it was reconstituted as a town, 
and under the elector Charles Theodore it became the capital 
of the Palatinate. P'rom 1798 to 1814 it was incorporated in the 
French department of Mont Tonnerre. 

See WUle, Stadt u. Festung Frankenthal wdhrend des dreissig- 
idhrigen Krieges (Heidelberg, 1877); Hildenbraud, Gesch. der Stadt 
Frankenthal (1893). For the porcelain sec Heuser, Frankenthaler 
Ornppen und Figuren (Spires, 1899). 

FRANKENWALD, a mountainous district of Germany, 
forming the geological connexion between the Fichtelgcbirge 
and the Thuringian Forest. It is a broad well-wooded plateau, 
running for about 30 m. in a north-westerly direction, descending 
gently on the north and eastern sides towards the Suale, but more 
precipitously to the Bavarian plain in the west, and attaining its 
highest elevation in the Kieferle near Steinheid (2900 ft.). Along 
the centre lies the watershed between the basins of the Main and 
the Saale, ^longing to the systems of the Rhine and Elbe 
respectively. The principal tributaries of the Main from the 
P'rankenwald are the Rodach and Ha.s.slach, and of the Saale, 
the Sclbitz. 

See H, Sclimid, Fdhrer durch den Franhcnwald (Bamberg, 1894); 
Meyer, Thirinpn und der Frankenwald (15th ed., Leipzig, 1900), 
and Gumbel, Geognostische Beschreibung des Fuhtelgebirges mil dem 
Frankenwald (Gotha, 1879). 

FRANKFORT, a city and the county-seat of Clinton county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., 40 m. N.W. of Indianapolis. Pop. (1890) 
5919 ; (1900) 7100, of whom 144 were foreign-bom. Frankfort 
is served by the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the Lake Erie 
& Western, the Vandalia, and the Toledo, St Louis & Western 
railways, and by the Indianapolis & North-Western Traction 
Interurban railway (electric). The city is a division point on 
the Toledo, St Louis & Western railway, which has large shops 
here. Frankfort is a trade centre for an agricultural and lumber¬ 
ing region; among its manufactures are handles, agricultural 
implements and foundry products. The first settlement in the 
neighbourhood was made in 1826 ; in 1830 the town was founded, 
and in 1875 it was chartered as a city. The city limits were 
considerably extended immediately after 1900. 

FRANKFORT, the capital city of Kentucky, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Franklin county, on the Kentucky river, about 
• 55 m. E. of Louisville. Pop. (1890) 7892 ; (1900) 9487, of whom 
3316 were negroes; (estimated 1906) 10,447. The city is served 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Louisville & Nashville, and the 
Frankfort & Cincinnati railways, by the Central Kentucky 
Traction Co. (electric), and by steamboat lines to Cincinnati, 
Louisville and other river ports. It is built among picturesque 
hills on both sides of the river, and is in the midst of the famous 
Kentucky “ blue grass region ” and of a rich lumber-producing 
region. The most prominent building is the Capitol, about 400 ft. 
long and 185 ft. wide, built of granite and white limestone in the 
Italian Renaissance style, with 70 large Ionic columns, and a 


dome 305 ft. above the terrace line, supported by 34 other 
columns. The Capitol was built in 1905-1907 at a cost of more 
thai^ $2,000,000; in.it are housed the state library and the 
library of,the Keptucky State Historical Society. At Ftankfort, 
also, are the state arsenal, the state penitentiary and the state 
hoine for feeble-minded children, and just outside the city 
limits is the state coloured normal school. The old capitol (first 
occupied in 1829) is still standing. In Franklin cemetery rest 
the remains of Daniel Boone and of Theodore O’Hara (1820- 
1867), a lawyer, soldier, journalist and poet, who served in the 
U.S. army in i&t6-i848 during the Mexican War, took part in 
filibustering exjjeditions to Ouba, served in the Confederate army, 
and is best known as the author of “ The Bivouac of the Dead,” 
a poem written for the burial in Frankfort of some soldiers 
who had lost their lives at Buena Vista. Here also are the 
graves of Richard M. Johnson, vice-president of the United 
States in 1837-1841, and the svilptor Joel T. Hart (1810-1877), 
The city has a considerable trade with the surrounding countiy, 
in which large quantities of tobacco and hemp are produced ; 
its manufactures include lumber, brooms, chairs, shoes, hemp 
twine, canned vegetables and glass bottles. The total value of 
the city’s factory product in 1905 was $1,747,338, being 31-6 % 
more than in igoo. Frankfort (said to have been named after 
Stephen Frank, one of an early pioneer party ambushed here by 
Indians) was founded in 1786 by General James Wilkinson, then 
deeply interested in trade with the Spanish at New Orleans, and 
in the midst of his Spanish intrigues. In 1792 the city was made 
the capital of the state. In 1862, during the lamous campaign in 
Kentucky of Genera! Braxton Bragg (Confederate) and General 
D. C. Buell (Federal), Frankfort was occupied for a short time 
by Bragg, who, just before being forced out by Buell, took part in 
the inauguration of Richard J. Hawes, chosen governor by the 
Confederates of the state. Hawes, however, never dischiu'ged 
the duties of his office. During the bitter contest for the governor¬ 
ship in 1900 between William Goebel (Democrat) and William S. 
Taylor (Republican), each of whom claimed the election, Goebel 
was assassinated at Frankfort. (See also Kentucky.) Frank¬ 
fort received a city charter in 1839. 

FRANKFORT-ON'MAIN (Gcr. Frankfurt am Main), a city 
of Germany, in the Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, prin¬ 
cipally on the right bank of the Main, 24 m. above its confluence 
with the Rhine at Mainz, and 16 m. N. from Darmstadt. Always 
a place of great trading importance, long the place of election 
for the German kings, and until 1866, together with Hamburg, 
Bremen and Lubeck, one of the four free cities of Germany, it 
still retains its position as one of the leading commercial centres 
of the German empire. Its situation in the broad and fertile 
valley of the Main, the northern horizon formed by the soft 
outlines of the Taunus range, is one of great natural beauty, 
the surrounding country being richly clad with orchard and 
forest, 

Frankfort is one of the most interesting, as it is also one of 
the wealthiest, of German cities. Apart Jrom its commercial 
importance, its position, close to the fashionable watering-places 
of Homburg, Nauheim and Wiesbaden, has rendered it “ cos¬ 
mopolitan ” in the best sense of the term. The various stages in 
the development of the city are clearly indicated in its general 
plan and the surviving names of many of its streets. The line 
of the original 12th-century walls and moat is marked by the 
streets of which the names end in -graben, from the Hirschgraben 
on the W. to the Wollgraben on the E. The space enclosed by 
these and by the river on the S. is known as the “ old town” 
{Altstadt). The so-called “ new town ” {Neustadt), added in 1333, 
extends to the Anlagen, the beautiful gardens and promenades 
laid out (1806-1812) on tbe site of the 17th-century fortification^., 
of which they faithfully preserve the general ground 
the medieval fortifications the picturesque EschenheimerJwj a 
round tower 155, ft. high, dating from 1400 to 1428, th«i/Keut«n- 
turm (1456) on the Main and the Kuhhirtenturm,f<i 1490) 
Sachsenhausen, are the sole remains. Since the-demolition of 
the fortifications the city has greatiy expanded*' Sachsenhausen 
on the south bank of the river, formerly the s«6t of a commanderv 
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of the Teutonic Order (by treaty with Austria in 184a all pro¬ 
perty and rights of the order in Frankfort territory were sold 
to the city, except the church and house), is now a quarter of 
the city. In other directions also the expansion has been rapid ; 
the village of Bomheim was incorporated in FYankfort in 1877, 
the former Hessian town of Bockenhetm in 1895, and the suburbs 
of Niederrad, Oberrad and Seckbach in 1900. • 

The main development of the city has been to the north of the 
river, which is crossed by numerous bridges and flanked by fine 
quays and promenades. The Altstadt, though several broad 
streets have been opened through it, still preserves many of its 
narrow aUeys and other medieval features. 'The Judengasse 
(Ghetto), down to 1806 tlie sole Jews’ quarter, has been pulled 
down, with the exception of the ancestral house of the Rothschild 
family—No. 148—which has been restored and retains its 
ancient fa\;ade. As the Altstadt is mainly occupied by artisans 
and petty tradesmen, so the Naustadt is the principal business 
quarter of the city, containing the chief public buildings and the 
principal hotels. The main arteries of the city are the M, a 
brood street running from the Friedberger Anlage to the Ross- 
markt and thence continued, by the Kaiserstrasse, through the 
firic new quarter built after 1872, to the magnificent principal 
railway station ; and the Steinweg and Goethestrasse, which 
lead by the llockenheimer Tor to the Bockenheimer Landstrasse, 
a broad boulevard intersecting the fashionable residential suburb 
to the N.W. 

Churches.—Tht principal ecclesiastical building in Frankfort 
is the cathedral (Dom). Built of red sandstone, with a massive 
tower terminating in a richly ornamented cupola and 300 ft. in 
height.it is the mostconspicuous object in thocity. This building, 
in which the Roman emperors were formerly elected and, since 
1362, crowned, was founded in 852 hy King Louis the German, and 
was later known as the Salvator Kirche. After its reconstruction 
(i 23 S-(S 39 )) it WM dedicated to St Bartholomew. From this 
period date the nave and the side aisles; the choir was completed 
in 1315-133S and the long transepts in 1346-1334. The cloisters 
were rebuilt in 134&-1447, and the electoml chiipel, on the south 
of the choir, was completed in 1355. The tower was begun in 
1413. l>ut remained unfinished. On the 13th of August 1867 
the tower and roof were destroyed by firc and considerable 
dam^ was done to the rest of the edifice. The restoration 
was immediately taken in hand, and the whole work was finished 
in 1881, including the completion of the tower, according to the 
plans of the JSth-century architect, H.ans von Ingelheim. In 
the interior is the tomb of the German king Gunther of Schwarz- 
burg, who died in Frankfort in 1349, and that of Rudolph, the 
last knight of Sachsenhausen, who died in 1371. Among the 
other Roman Catholic churches are the Leonhardskirche, the 
Liebfrauenkirche (church of Our Lady) and the Deutschordens- 
kirche (14th century) in Sachsenhausen. The Leonhardskirche, 
(restored in 1882) was begun in 1219, it is said on the site of the 
palaM of Charlemagne. It was originally a three-aisled basilica, 
but is now a five-ajsled HalUnkkche ; the choir was added in 
1314. It has two Romanesque towers. The Liebfrauenkirche 
is first mentioned in 1314 as a collegiate church ; the nave was 
consecrated in 1340. The choir was added in 1306-1509 and the 
whole church thoroughly restored in the second half of the 18th 
century, when the towor was built (1770). Of the Protestant 
churches the oldest is the Nikolaikirche, which dates from the 
13th century ; the fine cast-iron spire erected in 1843 had to be 
taken down in 1901. The Paulskirche, the principal Evangelical 
(Lutheran) church, built between 1786 and 1833, is a red sand¬ 
stone editee of no architectural pretensions, but interesting 
as the seat of the national parliament of 1848-1849. The 
Katbarinenkirche, built i678-i68t on the site of an older build- 
is famous in Frankfort history as the place where the first 
■*^^*y“stant sermon was preached in 1322. Among the more 
"‘^we-»hy of the newer I^testant churches are the Peterskirche 
fi892-i8^j^ in the North German Renaissance style, with a 
tower 236 standing north from the Zeil, the Christus- 

kirche (1883) Lutherkirche (1889-1893). An English 

.church, in Early a,rv(riJsh Gothic style, situated adjacent to the 


Bkckenheimer La^^dstrasse, was completed and consecrated in 
1906. f 

Of tRe five synagogues, the chief (or Hauptsjfeagoge), lyii^ 
in the Bdrnestrasse, is oa attractive building of nd sandstone 
in toe Moorish-Byaantine style. 

Public JSwUMgr.—Of the secular buddings in Frankfort, toe 
Rdoier, for almost five hundred yean toe Rathaus (town hall) 
of the city, is of prime historical interest, lies on the Rdmer- 
berg, a square flanked by curious ifiedieval houses. It is first , 
mentioned in 1322, was boi^ht with toe adjacent hostelry in * 
1405 by the city and rearranged as a town hall, and has since, 
from time to time, been enlarged by the puichMe of adjoining 
patrician houses, forming a complex of buildings of various 
styles and dates surnMunted by a clock tower. The facade was 
rebuilt (1896-1898) in late Gothic style. It was here, in the 
WaMzimmer (or election-chamber) that the electors or their 
plenipotentiaries chose the German kings, and here in the 
Kaiscisaal (emperois’ hall) that the coronation festival was held, 
at which the new king or emperor dined with the electors after 
haring shown himself from the balcony to the people. The 
Kaisersaal retained its antique appearance until 1843, when, 
as also again in 1904, it was restored and redecorated ; it is now’ 
furnished with a series of modem paintings representing the 
German kings and Roman emperors from Charlemagne to 
Francis 11 ., in all fifty-two, and a statue of the first German 
emjKror, Willi.am I. New municipal buildings adjoining the 
” Romer ” on the north side were erected in igoo-1903 in German 
Renaissance style, with a handsome tower 220 ft. high ; beneath 
it is a public wine-cellar, and on the first storey a grand municipal 
hall. The palace of the princes of Thurn and Taxis in the 
Eschenheimer Gasse was built (1732-1741) from the de.stgns of 
Robert de Cntte, chief architect to Louis XIV. of France. From 
iSp6 to 1810 it was the residence, of Karl von Dalberg, prince- 
primate of the Confederation of the Rhine, witli whose dominions 
Frankfort had been incorporated by Napoleon. From 1816 to 
1866 it was the seat of the German federal diet. It is now 
annexed to the principal post office (built 1892-1894), which lies 
dose to it on the Zeil. The Saalhof, built on the site of the palace 
erected by Louis the Pious in 822, overlooking the M.ain, has 
a chapel of the 12th century, the substructure dating from 
Carolingian times. This is the oldest building in Frankfort. 
The {a9adc_ of the Saalhof in the Saalgasse dates from 1604, the 
southern wing with the two gables from 1715 to 1717. Of numer¬ 
ous other medieval buildings may be mentioned the i .einwandhaus 
(linendrapers’ hall), a 15th-century building reconstructed in 
1892 as a municipal museum. In toe Grosser Hirschgraben is 
the Goethehaus, a 16th-century building which came into the 
possession of the Goethe family in 1733. Here Goethe lived 
from his birth in 1740 until 1773. In 1863 the house was acquired 
hy the Freies deutsche Hochstift and was opened to the puHic. It 
has been restored, from Goethe’s account of it in Dichtung und 
Wahrkeil, as nearly as i»ssible to its condition in the poet’s day, 
and is now connected wito a Goetherauseura (1897), with archives 
and a library of 25/500 volumes representative of the Goethe 
period of Gennan literature. 

Literary and Scientific Institutions ,—Few cities of the same 
size as Frankfort axe so richly endowed with literary, scientific 
and artistic institutions, or possess so many handsome buildings 
appropriated to their service. The opera-house, erected near the 
Bockenheimer Tor in 1873-1880, is a magnificent edifice in the 
style of the Italian Renaissance and ranks among the finest 
theatres in Europe. There are also a theatre (SchauspieVuius)- 
in modem Renaissance style (1899-1902), devoted especially 
to drama, a splendid concert hall (Saedbau), r^ned in 1861, 
and numerous minor places of theatrical entertainment. The 
public picture gallery in the Saalhof possesses works by Hans 
Htflbem, Griinewald, Van Dyck, Teniers, Van der Neer, Hans 
von Kulmbach, Lucas Cranach and other masters. The StSdel 
Art Institute (StHdeTsches Kunstinstitut) in Sachsenhausen, 
founded by the banker J. F. Stadel in 1816, contains a picture 
gallery and a cabinet of engravings extremely rich in works of 
(jorman art. The munici^ library, with 300,000 volumes, 
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boasts among Ha rarer ta^asuies a Gutcnbei% BiUc printed tft 
Mainz between 1450 and 1455, another on payment dated 
746?^ the ImtihUiotMS Justiniani (Mainz, t468}, the Thtuhdtmit, 
with woodcdts by Hans Sch&ufelein, and nunieroue vahiable 
autographs. It ako contains a fine c^iection of coins. The 
Bethmann Museum owes ks celebrity principally to Daimecker’s 
“ Ariadne,” but it also possesses the original plaster model of 
ThorwaldMn’g “ EntAi|ceof Alexander tlie Great into Ballon.” 
.Thoi« may also be mentiondd the Industrial Art Exhibition of 
the Polytechnic Association and two conservatories of music. 
Among the scientific institutions the first place belongs to the 
Sendtmber^sckes naturhistorische Museum, containing valuable 
(selections of birds and shells. Next must be mentioned the 
Knnstgewerbe (museum of arts and crafts) and the Musical 
Museum, with valuable MSS. and portraits. Besides the 
municipal library (Stadlbibliotkek) mentioned above there are 
three others of importance, the Rothschild, the Senckenberg 
and the Jewish library (with a well-appointed reading-room). 
There are numerous high-grade schools, musical and other learned 
societies and excellent hospitals. The last include the large 
municipal infirmary and the Senckenberg'sehes Stiff, a hospital 
and almshouses founded by a doctor, Johann Senckenberg 
(d. 1772). The Royal Institute for experimental therapeutics 
(Konigl. Institut fiir experimentdle Tkerapie), moved to Frankfort 
in 1899, attracts numerous foreign .students, and is especially 
concerned with the study of bacteriology and serums. 

Bridges.—Seven bridges (of which two are railway) cross the 
Main. The most interesting of these is the Alte Mainbriicke, 
a red sandstone structure of fourteen arches, 815 ft. long, dating 
from the 14th century. On it are a mill, a statue of Charlemagne 
and an iron crucifix surmounted by a gilded cock. The latter 
commemorates, according to tradition, the fowl which was the 
first living being to cross the bridge and thus fell a prey to the 
devil, who in hope of a nobler victim had sold his assistance 
to the architect. Antiquaries, however, assert that it probably 
marks the spot where criminals were in olden times flung into 
the river. Other bridges are the Obermainbriicke of five iron 
arches, opened in 1878; an iron foot (suspension) bridge, the 
Untcrmambriicke; the iv ilhelmsbriicke, a fine structure, which 
from 1849 to 1890 served as a railway bridge and was then 
opened as a road bridge; and two new iron bridges at Gutleuthof 
and Niederrad (Iselow the city), which carry the railway traffic 
from the south to the north bank of the Main, where all lines 
converge in a central station of the Prussian state railways. 
This station, which was built in 1883-1888 and l»s replaced 
the three stations lielonging to private companies, which formerly 
stood in juxtaposition on the Anlagen (or promenades) near the 
Mainzer Tor, lies some half-mile to the west. The intervening 
ground upon which the railway lines and buildings stood was 
sold for building sites, the sum obtained being more than sufficient 
to cover the cost of the majestic central terminus (the third 
largest in the world), which, in addition to spacious and handsome 
halb for passenger accommodation, has three glass-covered spans 
of 180 ft. width each. Yet the exigencies of traffic demand 
further extensions, and another large station in 1909 in 
process of construction at the east end of the city, devised to 
receive the local traffic of lines running eastward, while a through 
station for the north to south traffic was projected on a site 
farther west of the central terminus. 

Frankfort lies at the junction of lines of railway connecting 
it directly with all the important cities of south and central 
•Germany. Here cross and unite the lines from Berlin to Basel, 
from Cologne to Wiiraburg and Vienna, from Hamburg and 
Cassel, and from Dresden and Teipzig to France and Switzerland. 
The river Main has been dredged so as to afford heavy barge 
traffic with the towns of the upper Main and with the Rhine, 
and cargo boats load and unload alongside its busy quays. 
A'Well-devised system of electric tramways provides for local 
communication within the city and with the outlying suburbs. 

Trade, Commerce and -Frankfort has always 

been more of a commercial than an industrial town, and though 
of late years it has somewhat lost its pre-eminent position as 


a banking centre U has c ount eatalancad te kMs m kacMaoed 
industrial development IIm suburbs of Saduenbtusen and 
Bockqpheim have partiqiilarly developed considendds industrial 
activity, e^peciallji in publishing and printing, brewing ami tiie 
manufaimare of qumine.. Other lourots of employment are the 
cutting of hair for making hats, the praductiofi of fancy goods, 
type, machinery, soap and perfumery, ready-made clothing, 
cheniicals, electro-technical apparatus, jewelry and metal wares. 
Market gardening is extensive^ carried on in the neighbourhood 
and cider largely manufactured. There are two great fain held 
in the town,—the Ostermesse, or spring fair, and tire Herbstmesse, 
or autumn fair. The formes^ which was the original nucleus 
of all the oommercial prosperity of the city, begins on the second 
Wednesday before Easter; and the latter on the second Wednes¬ 
day before the 8th of September. They last three weeks, and the 
last day save one, called the Nichekhestag, is distinguished 1 ^ 
the influx of people from the neighbouring country. The trade in 
leather is of great and growing importarKe. A horse fair has 
been held twice a year since i86a under the patronage of the 
agricultural society; and the wool market was reinstituted 
in 1872 by the German Trade Society (Deutscher Handelsverein). 
Frankfort has long been famous as one of the principal banking 
centres of Eurojie, and is now only second to Berlin, in this 
respect, among German cities, and it is remarkable for the large 
business that is done in government stock. In the 17th century 
the town was the seat of a great book-trade; but it has long 
been distanced in this department by Leipzig. The brankjurier 
Journal was founded in 1615, the Postzeitung in 1616, the Uleue 
I'ranhfurler Zritung in 1859, and the Frankfurter Presse in 1866. 

Of memorial monuments the largest and most elaborate in 
Franlcfort is that erected in 1858 in honour of the early German 
printers. It was modelled by Ed. von der Launitz and executed 
by Herr von Kreis. The statues of Gutenberg, Fust and 
Schfiffer form a group on the top; on ornamented frieze presents 
medallions of a numlser of famous printers; below these we 
figures representing the towns of Mainz, Strassburg, Vemce 
and Frankfort ; and on the comers of the pedestal arc allegorical 
statues of theology', poetry, science and industry. Ihe statue 
of Goethe (1844) in the Goetheplatz is by Ludwig von Schwan- 
thaler. The Schiller statue, erected in 1863, is the work of a 
I'Vankfort artist, Johann Dielraann. A monument in the 
Bockeiiheim Anlage, dated 1837, preserves the memory of 
Guiollett, the burgomaster, to whom the town is mainly indebted 
for the beautiful promenades which occupy the site of the old 
fortifications; anil simUar monuments have been reared to 
Senckenberg (1863), Schopenhauer, Klemens Brentano the poet 
and Samuel Thomas Sommerring (i 75 J 5 “i® 3 ®)) anatomist and 
inventor of an electric telegraph. In the Opernplatz is an 
equestrian Statue of the emperor Wilhelm 1 . by Buscher. 

Cemeteries.—The new cemetery (opened in i8j8) contains 
the graves of Arthur Schopenliauer and Feuerbacli, of Passavant 
the biographer of Raphael, Ballenberger the artist, Hessemer 
the architect, Sommerring, and Johann ^Friedrich Bdhmer 
the historian. Tlie Bethmann vault attracts attention by 
three bas-reliefs from the chisel of Thorwaldsen; and the 
Reichenboch mausoleum is a vast pile designed bv Hessemer 
at the command of William II. of Hesse, and adorned with 
sculptures by Zwerger and von der Lausitz. In the Jewish 
section, which is walled off from the rest of the burying-ground, 
the most remarkable tombs are tliose of the Rothschild family- 

Parir.-—In addition to the park m the south-western district, 
Frankfurt possesses two delightful pleasure grounds, which 
attract large numbers of visitors, the Palmengaxten in the 
west and the zoological garden in the east of the city. Tlie 
former is remarkable for the collection of palms purchased in 
1868 from the deposed dulce Adolph of Nassau. 

Gotiemmeni.—The present municipal constitution of the 
city dates from 1867 and presents some points of djferwice 
from the ordinary Prussian system. Bismarck was desirous of 
giving the city, in view of its former freedom, a more liljeral 
constitution than is usual in ordinary cases. Fonnerly fifty-four 
representatives were elected, but provision was made (in the 
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constitution) for increasing the number, and they at present 
number sixty-four, elected for six years. Every two years 
a third of the number retire, but they ate eligible for re-elfction. 
These sixty-four representatives elect twenty townjpouncillors, 
ten of whom receive a salary and ten do not. The chief burgo¬ 
master (Oberburgermeister) is nominated by the emperor for 
twelve years, and the second burgomaster must receive the 
emperor’s approval. 

Since 1885 the city has been supplied with water of excellent 
quality from the Stadtwald, Goldstein and Hinkelstein, and 
the favourable sanitary condition of the town is seen in the low 
death rate. • 

Population .—The population of Frankfort has steadily 
increased since the beginning of the 19th century; it amounted 
in 1817 to 41,458; (1840) 55 .« 69 ; (1864) 77 , 374 ; (1871) 
59,265; (1875) 103,136; (1890) 179,985; and (1905), including 
the incorporated suburban districts, 334,951, of whom 175,909 
were Protestants, 88,457 Roman Catholics and 21,974 Jews. 

History .—Excavations around the cathedral have incontest¬ 
ably proved that Frankfort-on-Main (Trajectum ad Moettum) 
was a settlement in Roman times and was probably founded 
in the ist century of the Christian era. 1 1 may thus be accounted 
one of the earliest German—the so-called “ Roman ”—towns. 
Numerous places in the valley of the Main are mentioned in 
chronicles anterior to the time that Frankfort is first noticed. 
Disregarding popular tradition, which connects the origin of the 
town with a legend that Charlemagne, when retreating before 
the Saxons, was safely conducted across the river by a doe, it 
may be asserted that the first genuine historical notice of the 
town occurs in 793, when Einhard, Charlemagne’s biographer, 
tells us that he spent the winter in the villa Frankonovurd. 
Next year there is mention more than once of a royal palace 
here, and the early importance of the place is indicated by the 
fact that in this year it was chosen as the seat of the ecclesiastical 
council by which image-worship was condemned. The name 
Frankfort is also found in several official documents of Charle¬ 
magne’s reign ; and from the notices that occur in the early 
chronicles and charters it would appear that the place was the 
most populous at least of the numerous villages of the Main 
district. During the Carolingian period it was the seat of no 
fewer than 16 imperial councils or colloquies. The town was 
probably at first built on an island in the river. It was originally 
governed by a royal officer or actor dominicus, and down even 
to the close of the Empire it remained a purely imperial or 
royal town. It gradually acquired various privileges, and by ' 
the close of the 14th century the only mark of dependence was 
the payment of a yearly tax. Louis the Pious dwelt more 
frequently at Frankfort than his father Charlemagne had done, 
and about 823 he built himself a new palace, the basis of the later 
Saalhof. In 822 and 823 two great diets were held in the palace, 
and at the former there were present deputies from the eastern 
Slavs, the Avars and the Normans. The place continued to 
be a favourite resi 4 ence with Louis the German, who died there 
in 876, and was the capital of the East Frankish kingdom. 
By the rest of the Carolingian kings it was less frequently visited, 
and this neglect was naturally greater during the period of the 
Saxon and Salic emperors from 919 to 1137. Diets, however, 
were held in the town in 95:, 10:5,1069 and U09, and councils 
in 1000 and 1006. From a privilege of Henry IV., in 1074, 
granting the city of Worms freedom from tax in their trade 
with several royal cities, it appears that Frankfort was even 
then a place of some commercial importance. 

Under the Hohenstaufens many brilliant diets were held 
within its walls. That of 1147 saw, also, the first election of a 
German king at Frankfort, in the person of Henry, son of Conrad 
III. But as the father outlived the son, it was Frederick I., 
Barbarossa, who was actually the first reigning king to be 
elected here (in 1152). With the beginning of the 13th century 
the municipal constitution appears to have taken definite shape. 
The chief official was the royal bailiff (Schtdiheiss), who is first 
mentioned in 1193, and whose powers were subsequently enlarged 
by the abolition, in 1219, of the office of the royal Vogt or advo- 


j mius. About tins time a body of Schoffen {scabini, jurats), 
I fourteen in r^raVr, was formed to assist in the control of 
munidpal affairs, and with their appointment the first step was 
taken towards civic representative government. Sjon, however, 
the activity of the Schoffen became specifically confined to the 
determination of legal disputes, and in their place a new body 
(CoUtgium) of counsellors—/Js/mawww—also fourteen in numter, 
was appointed for the general administj^on of local matters. 
In 1311, the two burgomasters, noW chiefs of the municipality, 
take the place of the royal Schultheiss. In the 13th century,' 
the Frankfort Fair, which is first mentioned in 1150, and the 
origin of which must have been long anterior to that date, is 
referred to as being largely frequented. No fewer than 10 new 
churches were erected in the years from 1220 to 1270. It was 
about the same period, probably in 1240, that the Jews first 
settled in the town. In the contest which Louis the Bavarian 
maintained with the papacy Frankfort sided with the emperor, 
and it was consequently placed under an interdict for 20 years 
from 1329 to 1349. On Louis’ death it refused to accept the papal 
conditions of pardon, and only yielded to Charles IV., the piapal 
nominee, when Gunther of Schwarzburg thought it more prudent 
to abdicate in his favour. Charles granted the city a full amnesty, 
and confirmed its liberties and privileges. 

By the famous Golden Bull of 1356 Frankfort was declared 
the seat of the imperial elections, and it still preserves an official 
contemporaneous copy of the original document as the most 
precious of the eight imperial bulls in its possession. From the 
date of the bull to the close of the Empire Frankfort retained the 
position of “ Wahlstadt," and only five of the two-and-twenty 
monarchs who ruled during that period were elected elsewhere. 
In 1388-1389 Frankfort assisted the South German towns 
in their wars with the princes and nobles (the Stadtekrieg), 
and in a consequent battle with the troops of the Palatinate, 
the town banner was lost and carried to Kronbetg, where it was 
long preserved as a trophy. On peace being concluded in 1^91, 
the town had to pay 12,562 florins, and this brought it into 
great financial difficulties. In the course of the next 50 years 
debt was contracted to the amount of 126,772 florins. The diet 
at Worms in 1495 chose Frankfort as the seat of the newly 
instituted imperial chamber, or “ Reicltskammcrgericht," and 
it was not till 1527 that the chamber was removed to Spires. 
At the Reformation Frankfort heartily joined the Protestant 
party, and in consequence it was hardly treated both by the 
emperor Charles V. and by the archbishop of Mainz. It refused 
to subscribe the Augsburg Recess, but at the same time it was 
not till 1536 that it was persuaded to join the League of Schmal- 
kalden. On the failure of this confederation it opened its gates 
to the imperial general Biiren on the 29th of December 1546, 
although he had passed by the city, which he considered too 
strong for the forces under his command. The emperor was 
merciful enough to leave it in possession of its privileges, but he 
inflicted a fine of 80,000 gold gulden, and until October 1547 
the citizens had to endure the presence of from 8000 to 10,000 
soldiers. This resulted in a pestilence which not only lessened 
the population, but threatened to give the death-blow to the great 
annual fairs; and at the close of the war it was found that it 
had cost the city no less than 228,931 gulden. In 1552 Frankfort 
was invested for three weeks by Maurice of Saxony, who was 
still in arms against the emperor Charles V., but it continued 
to hold out till peace was concluded between the principal 
combatants. Between 1612 and 1616 occurred the ^eat 
Fettmilch insurrection, perhaps the most remarkable episode 
in the internal history of Frankfort. The magistracy had been 
acquiring more and more the character of an oligarchy ; all 
power was practically in the hands of a few closely-related 
families; and the gravest peculation and malversation took 
place without hindrance. The ordinary citizens were roused to 
assert their rights, and they found a leader in Vincenz Fettmilch, 
who carried the contest to dangerous excesses, but lacked 
ability to bring it to a successful issue. An imperial commission 
was ultimately appointed, and the three principal culprits and 
several of their associates were executed in 1616. It was not till 
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i8qi that the last mouldering head of the ^ttmilch company 
dropped unnoticed from the Rententurm, w^ld tower near 
the bridge, lA the words of Dr Kriegk, Gesehiehte von Frinkfvrt, 
(1871), the f insurrection completely destroyed the political 
power of the gilds, gave new strength to the supremacy of 
the patriciate, and brought no further advantage to the rest of 
the citizens than a few improvements in the organization and 
administration of t^ magistracy. The Jews, who had been 
, att^ked by the popular party, were solemnly reinstated by 
imperial command in all their previous privileges, and received 
full compensation for their losses. 

During the Thirty Years’ War Frankfort did not escape. 
In 1631 Gustavus Adolphus garrisoned it with 600 men, who 
remained in possession till they were expelled four years later 
by the imperial general Lamboy. In 1792 the citizens had to 
pay 2,000,000 gulden to the French general Custine ; and in 
1796 K 16 ber exacted 8,cipo,ooo francs. The independence of 
Frankfort was brought to an end in 1806, on the formation of 
the Confederation of the Rhine; and in 1810 it was made the 
capital of the grand-duchy of Frankfort, which had an area of 
3215 sq. m., with 302,100 inhabitants, and was divided into the 
four districts of Frankfort, Aschaffenburg, Fulda and Hanau. 
On the reconstitution of Germany in 1815 it again became a free 
city, and in the following year it was declared the seat of the 
German Confederation. In April 1833 occurred what is known 
as the Frankfort Insurrection (Frankfurter Attentat), in which 
a number of insurgents led by (^org Bunsen attempted to break 
up the diet. The city joined the German Zollverein in 1836. 
During the revolutionary period of 1848 the people of Frankfort, 
where the united German parliament held its sessions, took a 
chief part in political movements, and the streets of the town 
were more than once the scene of conflict. In the war of j866 
they were on the Austrian side. On the i6th of July the Prussian 
troops, under General Vogel von Falkenstein, entered the town, 
and on the 18th of October it was formally incorporated with 
the Prussian state. A fine of 6,000,000 florins was exacted. 
In 1871 the treaty which concluded the Franco-German War 
was signed in the Swan Hotel by Prince Bismarck and Jules 
Favre, and it is consequently known as the peace of Frankfort. 

Ai'THORITirs, — 1 '. Rittweger, Frankfurt im Jahrt 2S4S (1898); 
R. Jung, Du% historische, Archie dtr Stadt Frankfurt (1897); A. Home, 
Gesehiehte von Frankfurt (4th cd., 1903); H. Grolefend, Qutllen lur 
Frankfurter Gesehiehte (Frankfort, 1884-1888); J. C. von Fichard, 
Die Entstehung der lieiehsstadt Frankfurt (Frankfort, 1819); G. I- 
Kriegk, Gesehiehte von Frankfurt (Frankfort, 1871); J. F. Bdhmer, 
Urkundenbueb der Reiehsstadt Frankfurt (new ed., igor); B. Weber, 
Zur Refarmalionsgesehiehte der freien Reiehsstadt Frankfurt (1895); 
O. Speyer, Die Frankfurter Revolution 1611-1616 (1883); and L. Wocr), 
Guide to Frankfort (Leipag, 1898). 

FRANKFORT-ON-ODER, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, 50 m. S.E. from Berlin on the main 
line of railway to Breslau and at the junction of lines to Ciistrin, 
Posen and Grossenhain. Pop. (1905) 64,943. The town proper 
lies on the left bank of the river Oder and is connected by a stone 
bridge (replacing the old historical wooden structure) 900 ft. 
long, with the suburb of Damm. The town is agreeably situated 
and has broad and handsome streets, among them the “ Linden,” 
a spacious avenue. Above, on the western side, and partly lying 
on the site of the old ramparts, is the residential quarter, consisting 
mainly of villas and commanding a fine prospect of the Oder 
valley. Between this suburb and the town lies the park, in 
which is a monument to the poet Ewald Christian von Kleist, 
, who died here of wounds received in the battle of Kunersdorf. 
Among the more important public buildings must be noticed 
the Evangelical Marienkirche (Oberkirche), a handsome brit^ 
edifice of the 13th century with five aisles, the Roman Catholic 
church, the Rathhaus dating from 1607, and bearing on its 
southern gable the device of a member of the Hanseatic League, 
the government offices and the theatre. The university of 
Frankfort, founded in 1506 by Joachim L, elector of Branden¬ 
burg, was removed to Breslau in 1811, and the academical 
buiulings are now occupied by a school. To compensate it for 
the loss of its university, Frankfort-on-Oder was long the seat 


of the court of ap^ol for the province, but of this it was deprived 
in 1879, There are sever^ hand^me public monuments, 
notably that to Duke Leopold of Brunswick, who was drowned 
in the Odgr whilf attempting to save life, on the 27th of April 
1785. The town has a large garrison, consisting of nearly all 
arms. Its industries are considerable, including the manufacture 
of machinery, metal ware, chemicals, paper, leather and sugar. 
Situated on the high road from Berlin to Silesia, and having an 
extensive system of water communication by means of the Oder 
and its canals to the Vistula and the Elbe, and being an important 
railway centre, it has a lively export trade, which .is further 
fostered by its three annual fairs, held respectively at Reminiscere 
(the second Sunday in Lent), St Margaret’s day and at Martin¬ 
mas. In the neighbourhood are extensive coal fields. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder owes its origin and name to a settle¬ 
ment of Franconian merchants here, in the 13th century, on 
land conquered by the margrave^f Brandenburg from the Wends. 
In 1253 It was raised to the rank of a town by the margrave 
John I. and borrowed from Berlin the Magdeburg civic con¬ 
stitution. In 1379 it received from King Sigismund, then 
margrave of Brandenburg, the right to free navigation of the 
Oder; and from 1368 to about 1450 it belonged to the Hanseatic 
League. The university, which is referred to above, was 
opened by the elector Joachim I. in 1506, was removed in 1516 
to Kottbus and restored again to Frankfort in 1539, at which 
date the Reformation was introduced. It was dispersed during 
the Thirty Years’ War and again restored by the Great Elector, 
but finally transferred to Breslau in 1811. 

Frankfort has suffered much from the vicissitudes of war. 
In the 15th century it successfully withstood sieges by the 
Hussites (1429 and 1432), by the Poles (1450) and by the duke 
of Sagan (1477). In the Thirty Years’ War it was successively 
taken by Gustavus Adolphus (1631), by Wallenstein (1633), by 
the elector of Brandenburg (1634), and again by the Swedes, 
who held it from 1640 to 1644. During the Seven Years’ War 
it was taken by the Russians (1759). In 1812 it was occupied 
by the French, who remained till March 1813, when the Russians 
marched in. 

See K. R. Hausen, Gesehiehte der Universitdt und Stadt Frankfurt 
(iBoO), and Bieder und Gumik, Bilder aus der Gesehiehte der Stadt 
F'rankfurt-an-der-Oder (1898). 

FRANKINCENSE,' or Olibanum “ (Gr. Ai/Javcsros, later 6uoi; 
Lat., lus or thus; Heb., lebonah ; “ Ar., luban ; * Turk., ghyurUuk ; 
Hind., ganda-birosa *), a gum-resin obtained from certain species 
of trees of the genus BoswelUa, and natural order Burseraceae, 
The members of the genus are possessed of the following 
characters ;—Bark often papyraceous ; leaves deciduous, com¬ 
pound, alternate and imparipinnate, with leaflets serrate or 
entire; flowers in racemes or panicles, white, green, yellowish 
or pink, having a small persistent, 5-dentate calyx, 5 petals, 
10 stamens, a sessile 3 to s-chambered ovary, a long style, and 
a 3-lobed stigma; fruit trigonal or pentagonal; and seed 
compressed. Sir George Birdwood (Trans. Lin, Soc. xxvii., 

> Stephen Skinner, M.D. (Etymologieon linguae Anglicanae, Lend., 
1671), gives the derivation : “ Frankincense, Thus, q.d. Incensum (i.e. 
Thus Liberc seu Liberaliter, ut in sacris officiis par est, adolenduni,” 

* “ Sic olibanum dixere pro thure ex Graeco 0 Xlfiarot" (Salmasius, 
C. S. Plinianae exereitationes, t. ii, p. 926, b. F,, Traj. ad Rhen., 
1689 fob). So also Fuchs {Op. didaet. pars. ii. p. 42, 1604 fol.), 
" Officinis non sine risu eruditonim, Graeco articulo adjecto, Olibanus 
vocatur." The term olibano was used in ecclesiastical I.atin us early 
as the pontificate of Benedict IX., in the nth century. (See Ford. 
Ughellus, Italia sacra, tom. i. 108, D., Vcn., 1717 fol.) 

* So designated from its whiteness (J. G. Stuckius, Siicror. et 
sacrifie. gent, descrip., p. 79, Lued. Bat., 1693, fol.; Kitto, Cycl. 
Bibl. Lit. ii. p. 806, 1870); of. Laben, the Somali name for cream 
(R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in E. Africa, p. 178, 1856). ' 

* Written Louan by Garcias da Horta {Aromat. et simpl. medica¬ 
ment. hist., C. Clusii Atrebatis Exoticorum lib. sept., p. 157, 1605, 
fob), and stated to have been derived by the Arabs from the Greek 
name, the term leas commonly used by them being Gander ; cf. 
Sanskrit Kunda. According to Colebrooke (in Asiatick Res. ix 
p. 379, 1807), the Hindu writers on Materia Medica use for the resin 
of BoswelUa thurifera the designation Cunduru. 

‘ A term applied also to the resinous exudation of Pinus longifolia 
(see Dr E. J. Waring, Pharmacopoeia of India, p. 52, Lond., 1868). 
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1871) distinguishes five species of l)0sweUia:‘{A) B. thuriftra, 
Colebr. (fl. glahra, and B. serraia, Roxb.), indigenous to the 
mountainous tracts of central India and the Corcanandel (oast, 
and B. papyrifera {Plosdea floribunda, Encjl.) of ^byssinia, 
which, though both thuriferous, are not known to yield any 
of the olihanum of commerce; and (B) B. Frereana (see 
Elbmi, vol. X. p. 250), B. BkuorDajiana, and B. Cartvii, the 
“ Yegaar,” “ Mohr Add,” and “ Mohr Madow ” of the Somali 
country, in Kast Africa, the last species including a variety, the 
“ Maghrayt d’Sheehaz ” of Hadramaut, Arabia, all of which 
are sources of true frankincense or olitmnum. The trees on the 
Somali coast are described by Captain G, B. Kempttorne as 
growing, without soil, out of polished marble rocks, to which they 
are attached by n thick oval mass of substance resembling a 
mixture of lime and mortar: the purer the marUe the finer 
appears to Ije the growth of the tree. The young trees, he 
states, furnish the most valuable gum, the older yielding merely 
a clear glutinous fluid resembling copal varnish.* To obtain 
the frankincense a deep incision is made in the trunk of the tree, 
and below it a narrow strip of barit 5 in. in length is peeled off. 
When the milk-like juice (“ spuma pinguis,” Pliny) which 
exudes has hardened by exposure to the atmosphere, the incision 
is deepened. In about three months the resin has attained the 
required degree of consistency. The season for gathering lasts 
from May until the first rains in September. The large clear 
globules are scraped off into baskets, and the inferior quality 
that has run down the tree is collected separately. The coast 
of south Arabia is yearly visited by parties of Somalis, who pay 
the Arabs for the privilege of collecting frankincense.® Jn the 
interior of the country about the plain of Dhof jr,“ during the 
south-west monsoon, frankincense and other gums are gathered 
by the Beni Gurrah Bedouins, and might bo obtained by them 
in much laiger quantities ; their lawlessness, however, and the 
lack of a safe place of exchange or sale are obstacles to the 
development of trade. (See C. Y. Ward, The Culj oj ’Aden Pilot, 
p. 117, *863.) Much as formerly in the region of Sakhalites in 
Arabia (tlie tract between kas Mduilla and kits Agab),* described 
by Arrian, so now on the sea-coast of the Somali country, the 
frankincense when collected is stored in heaps at various stations. 
Thence, packed in sheep- and goat-skins, in quantities of 20 to 
40 lb, it is carried on camels to Berbera, for shipment either to 
Aden, Makalla and other Arabian ports, or directly to Bombay.*' 
At Bombay, like gum-acacia, it is assorted, and is then packed 
for re-exportation to Europe, (Irina and elsewhere." Arrian re¬ 
lates that it was an import of Barbarike on the Sinthus (Indus). 
The idea held by several writers, including Niebuhr, that frank¬ 
incense was n product of India, would seem to have originated 
in a confusion of that drug with benzoin and other odoriferous 
substances, and also in the sale of imported frankincense with 
the native products of India. The gum resin of Boswellia 
ikurifera was described by Colebrooke (in Asiatich Researches, 
ix. 381), and after him by Dr J. Fleming {lb. xi. 158), as true 
frankincense, or olibanum; from this, however, it differs in its 
softness, and tendency to melt into a mass ’’ (flirdwood, loc. cit., 
p. 146). It is sold in the village bazaars of Khandeish in India 
under the name of Dup-Salai, i.e. incense of the “ Salai tree ” ; 
and according to Mr F. Porter Smith, M.B. (Contrib. towards 
the Mai. Med. and Nat. Hist. 0/ China, p. 162, Shanghai, 1871), 
is used as incense in China. The last authority also mentions 

* Sec “ Appendix,” vol. i. p. 419 of Sir W. C. Harris's Highland 
of Aethiopia (2nd ed., Ixjnd., 1844); and Trans. Bombay Geog. Soc. 
xiii. (1857), p. 136. 

* Cruttenden, Trans, Bombay Geog. Soc. vii. (1846), p. 121; S. B. 
Miles, J, Geog. Soc, (1872). 

* Or DhafSr. The incense of Dofar ” is alluded to by Camoens, 
Os Lusiadas, x. 201. 

* H. 1 . Carter, ” Comparative Geog. of the South-East Coa.st of 
Arabia," in 7 . Bombay Branch of R. Asiatic Soc. iii. (Jan. 1851), 
p. 296 ; and Miillcr, Geog. Gtaeci Minores, i. p. 278 (Paris, 1855). 

* J. Vaughan, Pharm. Journ. xii. (1833) pp. 227-229 ; and Ward, 
op. cit, p. 97. 

* Perara, Elem. of Mat. Med. ii. pt. 2,jp. 380 (4th ed., 1847). 

’ " Bosweltia thurifera," . . . says wanng (Pharm. of India, 
p. 52), " has been thought to yield East Indian olibanum, but there 
Is no reliable evidence of its .so doing." 


oMbanum as .a rqputed natural product of China. Benthard 
von Breydenb^ch,® Ausonius, Florus and others, arguing, it 
would feem, from its Hebrew and Greek names, Concluded that 
olibanum come from Mount Lebanon; and Cfaafdin (Voyage 
en Perse, &c., 1711) makes the statement that the frankincense 
tree grows in the mountains of Persia, particularly Caramania. 

Frankinoense, or olibanum, occurs in commerce in semi¬ 
opaque, round, ovate or oblong tears or j^egular lumps, which 
are covered externally with a whitfe dust, the result of their 
friction ogaiiuit one another. It has an amorphous internal 
structure, a dull fracture ; is of a yellow to yellowish-brown hue, 
the purer varieties being almost colourless, or posse-ssing a greenish 
tinge, and has a somewhat bitter aromatic ta.;te, and a balsamic 
odour, which is developed by heating. Immersed in alcohol 
it becomes opaque, and with water it yields an emulsion. It 
contains about 72 % of resin soluble in alcohol (Kurbatow); 
a large proportion of gum soluble in. water, and apparently 
identical wiA gum-arabic; and a small quantity of a colourless 
inflammable essential nil, one of the constituents of which is 
the body oliben, CijHjj. Ftankincense burns with a bright 
white flame, leaving an ash consisting mainly of calcium car¬ 
bonate, the remainder being calcium phosphate, and the sulphate, 
chloride and carbonate of potassium (Braconnot).® Good 
frankincense, Pliny tells us, is recognised by its whiteness, size, 
brittleness and ready inflammability. That which occurs in 
globular drops is, he says, termed “ male frankincense ”; the 
most esteemed, he further remarks, is in breast-shaped drops, 
formed each by the union of two tears.'" The best frankincense, 
as wc learn from Arrian," was formerly exported from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cape F.lephant in Africa (the modem kas Fid); and 
A. von Kreraer, in his de.scription of the commerce of the Red 
Sea (Aegypten, &c., p. 185, ii. Thoil, Leipzig, 1863), observes 
that the African frankinrense, called by the Arabs “ asli,” is of 
twice the value of the Arabian “ luban.” Captain S. B. Miles 
(he. cit., p. 64) states that the best kind of fmnkinoonso, known 
to the Somali as “ bedwi ” or “ sheheri,” comes from the trees 
“ Mohr Add ” and “ Mohr Madow ” (vide supra), and from a 
taller .species of Bosmellia, the “ Doido,” and is sent to Bombay 
for exportation to Europe ; and th.at an inferior “ maycti,” the 
produce of the “ Yegaar,” is exported chiefly to Jeddah and 
Yemen ports.''* The latter may po.s.sibly he what Niebuhr alludes 
to as “ Indian frankincense.” Garcias da Horta, in asserting 
the Arabian origin of the drug, remarks that the term “ Indian ” 
i.s often applied by the Arabs to a dark-coloured variety," 

Accordmg to Pliny (Nat. Hist. xiv. i; cf. Ovid, Fasti i. 337 

* “ I.ibanns igitur est mons redolentie & summe aromnticitati.s. 
nam ibi herbe odorifere crescunt. ibi etiam arborc'S thuriferc coale- 
scunt quarum gummi elcctum olibanum a mcdlcis nancupatur."— 
Petigrinaiio, p. 53 (1J02, fol.). 

* See, on the chemistry of fr.ankinceusc, Bracomiot, Ann.de chitnie, 
Ixviii. (1808) pp. bo-bg ; Johnston, Phil. Trans. (1839), pp. 30T-305 ; 
J. Steahouse, Ann. der Chem. und Pharm. xxxv. (1840) p. 306; 
and A. Kurbatow, Zeitsch. fUr Chem. (1871), p. 201. 

10 II praecipua autem gratia est mammoso, cum haerente lacryma 
priore consecuta alia miscuit sc " {Nat. Hist. xii. 32). One of the 
Chinese names for frankincense, Ju'-hiang, " milk-perfume,” is 
explained by the Pen 7 's'au (xxxiv. 43), a Chinese work, as being 
derived from the nipple-like form of its drops. (See E. Bretschneider, 
Oh the Knowledge possessed by the Ancient Chinese of the Arabs, &c., 
p. 19, Loud., 1871.) 

" The Voyage of Nearchns, loc. cit. 

Vaughtm [Pharm. Journ. xii. 1833) speaks of the Arabian 
LubAn, commonly callea Morbat or Shaharree Luban, as realizing 
higher prices in the market than any of the qualitie.s exported from 
Africa. The incense of " Eslier,” i.e. Shihr or Shehr, is mentioned 
by Marco Polo, as also by Barbosa. (See Ynle, op. cit. ii. p. 377.) 
J. Raymond tVellsted (Travels to the City of the Caliphs, p. 173, Lend., 
1840) distinguishes two kinds oi frankincense—" Meaty," selling at 
$4 per cwt., and an inferior article fetching 20 % less^ 

>* “ E.S scheint, dass selber die Araber ihr eignes Rauchwerk niclit 
hoch schatzen ; denn die Vomehmen in Jemen branchen gomemiglich 
indianisches RAuChwerk, fa eine grosse Mengo Mastix von der Insel 
Scio ” (Beschreibung von Arabien, p. 143, Kopenh., 1772). 

" “Do Arabibus minus mirann qui nigricantem colorem, quo Thus 
Indicum praeditnm esse vult Dioscorides [lib. i. c. 70], Indum 
plerumque vocent, ut ex Myrobalano nlgro qtiem Indum appellant, 
patet " (op. sup. cit. p. 157). 
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sq.), frMikincense was not sacrificially employ|d in Trojan 
It was used by the ancient Egyptians in their religious rites, but, 
as Herodotus tells us (ii. 86), not in embalming. It con^litoted 
a fourth paig of the Jewish incense of Ae sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 
34), and is frequently mentioned in the Pentateuch. With other 
spices it was stored in a great chamber of the house of God at 
JeruMlem (i Chron. ix. ig, Neh. xiii. 5-9). On the sacrificial use 
and import of franki^ense and similar substances see Incense. 

, ](i the Red Sea regions ffiankincense is valued not only for its 

sweet odour when burnt, but as a masticatory; and blazing 
lumps of it are not infrequently used for illumination instead of 
oil lamps. Its fumes are an excellent insectifuge. As a medicine 
it was m former times in high repute. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxv. 82) 
mentions it as an antidote to hemlock. Avicenna (ed. Plcmpii, 
lib. ii. p. 161, Lovanii, 1658, fol.) recommends it for tumours, 
ulcers of the head and ears, affections of the breast, vomiting, 
dysentery and fevers. In the East frankincense has been found 
efficacious as an external application in carbuncles, bb'nd boils 
and gangrenous sores, and as an internal agent is given in 
gonorrhoea. In China it was an old internal remedy for leprosy 
and struma, and is accredited with stimulant, tonic, sedative, 
astringent and vulnerary properties. It is not used in modern 
medicine, being destitute of any special virtues. (See Waring, 
Pharm. of India, p. 443, &c.; and F. Porter Smith, op. cit., p. 162.) 

Common frankincense or thus, Ahietis resim, is the term 
applied to a resin which exudes from fissures in the bark of the 
Norway spruce fir, Abies excelsa, D.C.; when melted in hot 
water and strained it constitutes “ Burgundy pitch,” Pix 
abielina. The concreted turpentine obtained in the United States 
by making incisions in the trunk of a species of pine, Pinus 
australis, is also so de.signated. It is commercially known as 
“scrape,” and is similar to the French “galipot" or “barras.” 
Common frankincense is an ingredient in some ointments and 
plasters, and on account of its pleasant odour when burned 
lias been used in incense as a substitute for olibanum. (See 
Fliickiger and Hanbury, Pharmaeoft,raphia.) The “ black frankin¬ 
cense oil ” of the Turks is stated by Hanbury (Science Papers, 
p. 142, 1S76) to be liquid storax. (F. H. B.) 

FRANKING, a term used for the right of sending letters or 
postal packages free (Fr. franc) of charge. The privilege was 
claimed by the House of Commons in 1660 in “ a Bill for erecting 
and establishing a Post Office,” their demand being that all 
letters addressed to or sent by members during the session should 
be carried free. The clause embodying this claim wa.s struck 
out by the Lords, but with the proviso in the Act as passed 
for the free carriage of all letters to and from the king and the 
great officers of state, and also the single inland letters of the 
members of that present parliament during that session only. 
It seems, however, that the practice was tolerated until 1764, 
when by an act dealing with postage it was legalized, every peer 
and each member of the House of Commons being allowed to 
.send free ten letters a day, not exceeding an ounce in weight, 
to any part of the United Kingdom, and to receive fifteen. The 
act did not restrict the privilege to letters either actually written 
by or to the member, and thus the right was very easily abused, 
members sending and receiving letters for friends, all that was 
necessary being the signature of the peer or M.P. in the comer 
of the envelope. Wholesale franking grew usual, and M.P.’s 
supplied their friends with envelopes already signed to be used 
at any time. In 1837 the scandal had become so weat that 
stricter regulations came into force. The franker had to write 
•the full address, to which he had to add his name, the post-town 
and the day of the month ; the letter had to be posted on the 
day written or the following day at the latest, and in a post-town 
not more than 20 ra. from the place where the peer or M.P. was 
then living. On the loth of January 1840 parliamentary franking 
was abolished on the introduction of the uniform penny rate. 

In the United States the franking privilege was firat granted in 
January 1776 to the soldiers engaged in the American War of 
Independence. The right was gradually extended till it included 
nearly all officials and members of the public service. By special 
acts the privilege was bestowed on presidents and their widows. 
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By an act of the 3rd of March 1845, franking wax limited to the 
president, vice-president, members and delegates in Congress and 
postnjosters, other officers being required to keep quarterly 
accounts qf postgge and pay it from their contingent funds. 
In 1851 free exchange of newspapers was re-established. By an 
act of the 3rd of March 1863 the privilege was granted the 
president and his private secretary, the vice-president, chiefs of 
executive departments, such heads of bureaus and chief clerks 
as might be designated by the postmaster-general for official 
letters only; senators and representatives in Congress for all 
correspondence, senders of petitions to either branch of the 
legislature, end to publisherstof newspapers for their exchanges. 
There was a limit as to weight. Members of Congress could also 
frank, in matters concerning the federal department of agricul¬ 
ture, “ seeds, roots and cuttings,” the weight to be fixed by the 
postmaster-general. This act remained in force till the 3Jst of 
January 1873, when franking yas abolished. Since 1875, by 
sundry acts, franking for officuil correspondence, government 
publications, seeds, &c., has been allowed to congressmen, ex- 
congressmen (for 9 months after the close of their term), congress- 
men-elect and other government officials. By special acts of 
1881, 1886, 1902, 1909, respectively, the franking privilege was 
granted to the widows of Presidents Garfield, Grant, McKinley 
and Cleveland. 

FRANKL, LUDWIG AUGUST (1810-1894), Austrian poet. 
He took part in the revolution of 1848, and his poems on liberty 
had considerable vogue. His lyrics arc among his best work. 
He was secretary of the Jewish community in Vienna, and did a 
lasting service to education by his visit to the Orient in 1856. 
He founded the first modem Jewish school (the Von Lammel 
Sehule) in Jerusalem. His bnlliant volumes Nach Jerusalem 
describing his eastern tour have been translated into English, 
as is the case with many of his poems. His collected poems 
appeared in three volumes in 1880. (l. A.) 

FRANKLAND, SIR EDWARD (1825-1899), English chemist, 
was born at Churchtown, near Lancaster, on the i8tli of January 
1825. After attending the grammar school at Lancaster he spent 
six years as an apprentice to a druggist in that town. In 1845 
he went to London and entered Lyon Playfair’s laboratory, 
subsequently working under R. W. Bunsen at Marburg. In 
1847 he was appointed science-master at Queen wood school, 
Hampshire, where he first met J. Tyndall, and in 1851 first 
professor of chemistry at Owens College, Manchester. Return¬ 
ing to London six years later he became lecturer in chemistry 
at St Bartholomew's hospital, and in 1863 professor of chemistry 
at the Royal Institution. From an early age he engaged in 
original research with great success. 

Analytical problems, such as the isolation of certain organic 
radicals, attracted his attention to begin with, but he soon 
turned to synthetical studies, and he was only about twenty-five 
years of age when an investigation, doubtless suggested by the 
work of his master, Bunsen, on cacodyl, yielded the interesting 
discovery of the organo-metallic compounds. The theoretical 
deductions which he drew from the consideration of these bodies 
were even more interesting and important than the bodies 
themselves. Perceiving a molecular isonomy between them and 
the inorganic compounds of the metals from which they may be 
formed, he saw their true molecular type in the oxygen, sulphur 
or chlorine compounds of those metals, from which he held 
them to be derived by the substitution of an organic group for 
tlie oxygen, sulphur,&c. In this way they enabled him to over¬ 
throw the theory of conjugate compounds, and they further led 
him in 1852 to publish the conception that the atoms of each 
elementary substance have a definite saturation capacity, so 
that they can only combine with a certain limited number of 
the atoms of other elements. The theory of valency thus founded 
has dominated the subsequent dev^pment of chemical doctrine, 
and forms the groundwork upon which the fabric of modem 
structural chemistry reposes. 

In applied chemistry Frankland’s great work was m connexion 
with water-supply. Appointed a member of the second royal 
commission on the pollution of rivers in 1868, he was provided 
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by the government with a completely-equipped laboratory, in 
wdiich, for a period of six years, he carried on the inquiries 
necessary for the purposes of that body, and was thus the me^s 
of bringing to light an enormous amount of valuable iq/ormation 
respecting the contamination of rivers by sew^e, trade-refuse, 
&c., and the purification of water for domestic use. In 1865, 
when he succeeded A. W. von Hofmann at the School oi Miires, 
he undertook the duty of making monthly reports to the registrar- 
general on the character of the water supplied to London, and 
these he continued down to the end of his life. At one time he 
was an unsparing critic of its quality, but in later years he became 
strongly convinced of its general eiscellence and wholesomeness. 
His analyses were Ixith chemical and bacteriological, and his 
dissatisfaction with the processes in vogue for the former at 
the time of his appointment caused him to spend two years in 
devising new and more accurate methods. In 1859 he passed a 
night on the very top of Mont Blanc in company with John 
Tyndall. One of the purposes of the expedition was to discover 
whether the rate of combustion of a candle varies with the 
density of the atmosphere in which it is burnt, a question which 
was aaswered in the negative. Other observations made by 
Frankland at the time formed the starting-point of a series of 
experiments which yielded far-reaching results. He noticed 
that at the summit the candle gave a very poor light, and was 
thereby led to investigate the effect produced on luminous 
flames by varying the pressure of the atmosphere in which they 
are burning. He found that pressure increases luminosity, so 
that hydrogen, for example, the flame of which in normal 
circumstances gives no light, bums with a luminous flume under 
a pressure of ten or twenty atmospheres, and the inference he 
drew was that the presence of solid particles is not the only 
factor that determines the light-giving power of a flame. 
Further, he showed that the spectrum of a dense ignited gas 
resembles that of an incandescent liquid or solid, and he traced a 
gradual change in the spectrum of an incandescent gas under 
increasing pressure, the sharp lines observable when it is ex¬ 
tremely attenuated broadening out to nebulous bands as the 
pressure rises, till they merge in the continuous spectrum as the 
gas approaches a density comparable with that of the liquid 
state. An application of these results to solar physics in con¬ 
junction with Sir Norman Lockyer led to the view that at least 
the external layers of the sun cannot consist of matter in the 
liquid or solid forms, but must 1» composed of gases or vapours. 
Frankland and Lockyer were also the discoverers of helium. 
In 1868 they noticed in the solar spectrum a bright yellow line 
which did not correspond to any substance then known, and 
whieh they therefore attributed to the then hypothetieal element, 
helium. 

Sir Edward Frankland, who was made a K.C.B. in 1897, died 
on the 9th of August 1899 while on a holiday at Golaa, Gud- 
brandsdalen, Norway. 

A memorial lecture delivered by Professor H. E. Armstrong before 
the London Chemical Society on the 3i.st of October 1901 contained 
many personal details of Frankland’s life, together with a full 
discussion of his scientific work ; and a volume, of Autobiographical 
Shelchas wa.s printed for private circulation in 1902. His original 

S , down to 1877, were collected and published in that year as 
nuntal Researches in Pure, Applied and Physical Chemistry, 

FRANKUM, BENJAMIN (1706-1790), American diplomat, 
statesman and scientist, was tom on the 17th of January 1706 
in a house in Milk Street, opposite the Old South church, Boston, 
Massachusetts. He was the tenth son of Josiah Franldin, and 
the eighth child and youngest son of ten children borne by 
Abiah Folger, his father’s second wife. The elder Franklin was 
bom at Ecton in Northamptonshire, England, where the 
strongly Protestant Franklin famiily may be traced back for 
nearly four centuries. He had married young and had mi^tto 
from Banbury to Boston, Massachusetts, in 1685. Benjamin 
could not remember when he did not know how to read, and 
when eight years old he was sent to the Boston grammar school, 
being destined by his father for the church os a tithe of his sons. 
He spent a year there and a year in -a school for writing and 
arithmetic, and then at the age of ten he was taken from school 


tocissist his father jn the business of a tallow-chandler and soap¬ 
boiler. In his yiirteenth year he was apprenticed to his half- 
brother* James, who was establisbing himself itr the printing 
business, and who in 1731 started me New EngUftd Courant, 
one of the earliest newspapers in America. 

Benjamin’s tastes had at first been for the sea rather than the 
pulpit^ now they inclined rather to intellectual than to other 
pleasures. At an early ^e he had made^Pmself familiar with 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, with Locke, On, the Human Vnderstandif^, 
and with a volume of The Spectator. Thanks to his father’s 
excellent advice, he gave up writing doggerel verse (much of 
which had been printed by his brother and sold on the streets) 
and turned to prose composition. His success in reproducing 
articles he liad read in The Spectator led him to write an article 
for his brother’s paper, which he slipped under the door of the 
printing shop with no name attached, and which was printed and 
attracted some attention. After repeated successes of the same 
sort Benjamin threw ofl his disguise and contributed regularly 
to the Courant. When, after various journalistic indiscretions, 
James Franklin in 1732 was forbidden to publish the Courant, 
It appeared with Benjamin’s name as that of the publisher and 
was received with much favour, chiefly because of the cleverness 
of his articles signed “ Dr Janus,” which, like those previously 
signed “ Mistress Silence Dogood,” gave promise of ‘‘ Poor 
Richard.” But Benjamin’s management of the paper, and 
particularly his free-thinking, displeased the authorities; the 
relations of the two brothers gradually grew unfriendly, possibly, 
as Benjamin thought, because of his brother’s jealousy of his 
superior ability ; and Benjamin determined to quit his brother’s 
employ and to leave New England. He made his way first to 
New York City, and then (October 1723) to Philadelphia, where 
he got employment with a printer named Samuel Kcimer.'^ 

A rapid compo.ser and a workman full of resource, Franklin 
was soon recognized as the master spirit of the shop. Sir William 
Keith (1680-1749), governor of the province, urged him to .start 
in business for himself, and when Franklin had unsuccessfully 
appealed to his father for the means to do so, Keith promised 
to furnish him with what he needed for the equipment of a new 
printing office and sent him to England to buy the materials. 
Keith had repeatedly promised to send a letter of credit by tlie 
ship on which Franklin sailed, but when the Channel was reached 
and the ship’s mails were examined no such letter was found. 
Franklin reached Ixindon in December 1724, and found employ¬ 
ment first at Palmer’s, a famous printing house in Bartholomew 
Close, and afterwards at Watts’s Printing House. At Palmer’s 
he had set up a second edition of Wolla.ston’.s Religion oj Nature 
Delineated. To refute this took and to prove that there could 
be no such thing as religion, he wrote and printed a small pam¬ 
phlet, A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain, 
which brought him some curious acquaintances, and of which 
he soon became thoroughly ashamed. After a year and a half 
in London, Franklin was persuaded by a friend named Denham, 
a Quaker merchant, to return with him to America and engage 
in mercantile business; he accordingly gave up printing, but 
a few days before sailing he received a tempting offer to remain 
and give lessons in swimming—his feats as a swimmer having 
given him considerable reputation—and he says that he might 
have consented “ had the overtures been sooner made.” He 
reached Philadelphia in October 1726, but a few months later 
Denham died, and Franklin was induced by large wages to 
return to his old employer Keimcr; with Keimer he quarrelled 
repeatedly, thinking himself ill used and kept only to train 
apprentices until they could in some degree take his place. 

’ Keimer and his sister had come the year before from London, 
where he. had learned his trade ; both were ardent members of the 
fanatic band of “ French prophets." He proposed founding a new 
sect with the help of Franklin, who after leaving his &op ridiculed 
him for his long square beard and for keeping the seventh day. 
Keimer settled in the Barbadoes about 1730 ; and in 1731 began 
to publish at Bridgetown the semi-weekly Barbadoes Gasetle. Selec¬ 
tions from it called Caribbeana (1741) and A Brand Plucked /rom the 
Burning, Exemplified in the Unparalleled Case of Samuel Keimer 
_(i7iS) are from his pen. He died about 1738. 
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In 1738 FtsnkKn and Hugh Mei^th, a* fellow-worker It 
Keimer’e, set up in business for themselves; tife capitc^ being 
furnished by ideredith’s fatherk'In 7730 tto partnerslup was 
dissolved, ami Franklin, through the firfluicisd assistance of two 
friends, secured the sole management of the printing bouse. 
In September 1739 he bought at a merely nominal price The 
Pennsylvania Gasett^eL weekly newspaper which Keunet had 
started nine month^befom to defeat a similar project of 
Franklin’s, and which Franklin conducted until 1765. Franklin's 
superior management of the paper, his new type, “ some spirited 
remarks" on'the controversy between the Massachusetts 
assembly and Governor Burnet, brought his paper into immediate 
notice, and his success both as a printer and as a journalist was 
assured and complete. In 1731 he established in Philadelphia 
one of the earliest circulating libraries in America (often said to 
have been the earliest), and in 1732 he published the first of his 
Almanacks, under the pseudonym of Richard Saunders. These 
"Poor Richard’s Almanacks” were issued for the next twenty-five 
years with remarkable success, the annual sale averaging 10,000 
copies, and far exceeding the sale of any other publication in 
the colonies. 

Beginning in 1733 Franklin taught himself enough French, 
Italiatx, Spanish and Latin to read these languages with some 
ease. In 1736 he was chosen clerk of the General Assembly, 
and served in this capacity until 1751. In 1737 he had been 
appointed postmaster at Philadelphia, and about the same time 
he organised the first police force and fire company in the colonies; 
in 1749, after he had written Proposals Relating to the Education 
of Youth in Pensilvania, he and twenty-three other citizens of 
Philadelphia formed themselves into an association for the 
purpose of establishing an academy, which was opened in 1751, 
was chartered in 1753, and eventually became the University 
of Pennsylvania; in 1727 he organized a debating club, the 
“ Junto,” in Philadelphia, and later he was one of the founders of 
the American Philosophical Society (1743; incorporated 1780) ; 
he took the lead in the organization of a militia force, and in the 
paving of the city streets, improved the method of street lighting, 
and assisted in the founding of a city hospital (175*) J brief, 
he gave the impulse to nearly every measure or project for the 
welfare and prosperity of Philadelphia undertaken in his day. 
In 1751 he became a member of the General Assembly of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in which he served for thirteen years. In 1753 he and 
William Hunter were put in charge of the post service of the 
colonies, which he brought in the next ten years to a high 
state of efficiency and made a financial success; this position 
he held until 1774. He visited nearly every post-office in the 
colonies and increased the mail service between New York 
and Philadelphia from once to three times a week in summer, 
and from twice a month to once a week in winter. When 
war with France appeared imminent in 1754, Franklin was 
sent to the Albany Convention, where he submitted his plan for 
colonial union (see Albany, N.Y.). When the home govern¬ 
ment sent over General Edward Braddock' with two regimeiits 
of British troops, Franklin undertook to secure the requisite 
number of horses and waggons for the march against Ft. 
Duquesne, and became personally responsible for payment to 
the Pennsylvanians who furnished them. Notwithstanding the 
alarm occasioned by Braddock’s defeat, the old quarrel between 
the proprietors of Pennsylvania and the assembly prevented 
any adequate preparations for defence; “ with incredible 
meanness ” the proprietors had instructed their governors to 
approve no act for levying the necessary taxes, unless the vast 
estates of the proprietors were by the same act exempted. So 
great was the confidence in Franklin in this emergency that early 
in 1756 the governor of Pennsylvania placed him in charge of the 
nor^-westem frontier of the province, with power to raise troops, 
issue commissions and erect blockhouses; and Franklin remained 
in the wilderness for over a month, superintending the building 

* The meetiiu between Franklin, the type of the shrewd, cool 
provincial, and Braddock, a blustering, blundering, drinking British 
soldier, is dramatically portrayed by Thackeray in the-9th chapter 
of The Virginians. 
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of forts and watching the Indians. In February 1757 the 
assembly, “ finding me proprietary obstinately persisted in 
manading their deputies with instructions inconsistent not only 
with the {nivilegeaof the people, but with the service of the crown, 
resolv'd to petition the kmg against thein,” and appointed 
Franklin as their agent to present the petition. He arrived in 
London bn the 27th of July 1757, and shor^ afterwards, when, 
at a conference with Earl Granville, president of the council, 
the latter declared that “ the King is the legislator of the colonies,” 
Franklin in reply declared that the laws of the colonies w^ to be 
made by their assemblies, to be passed upon by the king, and 
when once approved were nef longer subject to repeal or amend¬ 
ment by the crown. As the assemblies, said he, could not make 
permanent laws without tlie king’s consent, “ neither could he 
make a law for them without theirs.” This opposition of views 
distinctly raised the issue between the home government and the 
colonies. As to the proprietors® Franklin succeeded in 1760 in 
securing an understanding that the assembly should pass an 
act exempting from taxation the unsurveyed waste lands of the 
Penn estate, the surveyed waste lands being assessed at the usual 
rate for other property of that description. Thus the proprietors 
finally acknowledged the right of the assembly to tax their 
estates. 

The success of Franklin’s first foreign mission was, therefore, 
substantial and satisfactory. During this sojourn of five years in 
England he had made many valuable friends outside of court 
and political circles, among whom Hume, Robertson and Adam 
Smith were conspicuous. In 1759, for his literary and more 
particularly his scientific attainments, he received the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh, and the degree of doctor of laws from 
the university of St Andrews. He had been made a Master of 
Arts at Harvard and at Yale in 1753, college of William 

and Mary in 1756 ; and in 1762 he received the degree of D.C.L. 
at Oxford. While in England he had made active use of his 
remarkable talent for pamphleteering. In the clamour for peace 
following the death of George 11 . (25th of October 1760), he was 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war with France; he had 
written what purported to be a chapter from an old book written 
by a Spanish Jesuit, On the Meanes of Disposing the Enemie to 
Peace, which had a great effect; and in the spring of 1760 there 
had been published a more elaborate paper written by Franklin 
with the assistance of Richard Jackson, agent of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut in London, entitled The Interest of Great Britain 
Considered with Regard to Her Colonies, and the Acquisitions of 
Canada and Guadeloupe (1760). This pamphlet answered the 
argument that it would be unsaie to keep Canada because of the 
added strength that would thus be given to any possible move¬ 
ment for independence in the English colonies, by urging that 
so long as Canada remained French there could be no safety 
for the English colonies in North America, nor any permanent 
peace in Europe. Tradition reports that this pamphlet had 
considerable weight in determining the ministry to retain 
Canada. • 

Franklin sailed again for America in August 1762, hoping to be 
able to settle down in quiet and devote the remainder of his life 
to experiments in physics. This quiet was interrupted, however, 
by the “ Paxton Massacre ” (Dec. 14, 1763)—the slaughter of a 
score of Indians (children, women and old men) at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, by some young rowdies from the town of Paxton, 
who then marched upon Philadelphia to kill a few Christian 
Indians there. Franklin, appealed to by the governor, raised 
a troop sufficient to frighten away the “ Paxton boys,” and for 
the moment there seemed a possibility of an understanding 
between Franklin and the proprietors. But Ae question of 
taxing the estates of the proprietors came up in a new form, 
and a petition from the assembly was drawn by Fra^lin, 
requesting the king “ to resume the government ’ of * 
sylvania. In the autumn election of 1764 the influence of the 
proprietors was exerted against Franklin, and by an adveme 
majority of 25 votes in 4000 he failed to be re-elected to the 
assembly. The new assembly sent Franklin again to England as 
its special agent to take charge of another petition for a change 
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of government, which, however, came to nothing. Matters 
of much greater consequence soon demanded Franklin’s 
attention. • 

Early in 1764 Lord Grenville had informed the Lomlon agents 
of the American colonies that he proposed to lay a portion of the 
burden left by the war with France upon the shoulders of the 
colonists by means of a stamp duty, unless some other tax 
equally productive and less inconvenient were proposed. The 
natural objection of the colonies, as voiced, for example, by the 
assembly of Pennsylvania, was that it was a cruel thing to tax 
colonies already taxed beyond their strength, and surrounded 
by enemies and exposed to constint expenditures for defence, 
and that it was an indignity that they should be taxed by a 
parliament in which they were not represented ; at the same time 
the Pennsylvania assembly recognized it as " their duty to 
grant aid to the crown, according to their abilities, whenever 
required of them in the usual Manner.” To prevent the intro¬ 
duction of the Stamp Act, which he characterized as ‘‘ the mother 
of mischief,” Franklin used every effort, but the bill was easily 
passed, and it was thought that the colonists would soon be 
reconciled to it. Because he, too, thought so, and because he 
recommended John Hughes, a merchant of Philadelphia, for the 
office of distributor of stamps, Franklin himself was denounced' 
—^he was even accused of having planned the Stamp Act—and 
his family in Philadelphia was in danger of being mobbed. Of 
Franklin’s examination, in February 1766, by tlie House in 
Committee of the Whole, as to the effects of the Stamp Act, 
Burke said that the scene reminded him of a master examined 
by a twrcel of schoolboys, and George Whitefield said: " Dr 
Franklin has gained immortal honour by his behaviour at the 
bar of the House. His answer was always found equal to the 
questioner. He stood unappalled, gave pleasure to his friends 
and did honour to his country. ”' Franklin compared the position 
of the colonies to that of Scotland in the days before the union,and 
in the same year (i76fi) audaciously urged a similar union with 
the colonies before it was too late. The knowledi’o of colonial 
affairs gained from Franklin’s testimony, probably more than all 
other causes combined, determined the immediate repeal of the 
Sta.mp Act. For Franklin this was a great triumph, and the news 
of it filled the colonists with delight and restored him to their 
confidence and affection. Another bill (the Declaratory Act), 
however, was almost immediately passed by the king's party, 
asserting absolute supremacy of parliament over tire colonies, 
and in the succeeding parliament, by the Townshend Acts of 
1767, duties were imposed on paper, paints and glass imported 
by the colonists ; a tax was imposed on tea also. The imposition 
of these taxes was bitterly resented in the colonies, where it 
quickly crystallized public opinion round the principle of “ No 
taxation without representation.” In spite of the opposition 
in the cobnies to the Declaratory Act, tbe Townshend Acts 
and the tea tax, Franklin continued to assure the British ministry 
and the British public of the loyalty of the cofonists. He tried 
to find some middle ground of reconciliation, and kept up his 
quiet work of mforming England as to the opinions artd conditions 
rf the colonies, and of moderating the attitude of the cobnies 
toward the home governnsent; so that, as he said, he was accused 
in America of being too much an Englishman, and in England 
of being too much an American. He was agent now, not only of 
Pennsylvania, but also of New Jersey, of Georgia and of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Hillsborough, who became secretary of state for the 
colonies in 1768, refused to recognize Franklin as agent of 
Massachusetts, b^use the governor of Massachusetts had not 
approved the appointment, which was by resolution of the 
assembly. Franklm contended that the governor, as a mere 
agent of the king, could have nothing to’ do with the assembly’s 
appointment of its agent to the king ; that “ liie King, and not 
the King; Lords, and Commons coUectively, is their sovereign; 
and that the King, with their respective Parliaments, is their only 
legislator.” FVanklin’s influence helped to oust Hillsborough, 
and Dartmoi^, whose name Franklin suggested, was made 

' Many (pH^ions (abotrt zo of the first zj) were put by his friends 
to draw out'what he wished to be known. 


sln'etaiy in 177Z find promptly reoagnized Franklm os thn agent 
of Ma|stuAzzse«Cs. 

In 1773 appeared m thePvblie Adtwrtistr mie of Franklin's 
cleverest hoaxes, “ An Edict of the King of Prussia,^ proclaiming 
that die island of Britain was a colony of Prussia, having been 
setded by Angles and Saxons, having been protect^ by Prussia, 
having Ixen defended by Prussia agamst FWce in the war Just 
past, and never having been defoitdy^eed from Prussia’s 
rule; and that, therefore. Great Britain should now submiS to. 
certain taxes laid by Prussia—the taxes being identical with 
those laid upon the American colonies by Great Britain. In 
the same year occurred the famous epiisode of the Hutchinson 
Letters. ’These were written by Thomas Hutchinson, GoiremoT 
of Massadmsetts, Andrew Oli'ver (1706-1774), his lieutenant- 
governor, and others to William Whatdy, a member of Pariia- 
ment, and private secretory to George Grenvilb, suggesting an 
mcrease of the power of the governor at the expense of the 
assembly, “ an abridgement of what are called Enghah liberties,” 
and othtf measures more extreme than diose undiertaken by the 
government. The correspondence was shown to Fraakhn by 
a mysterious “ member of parliament ” to back up the contention 
that the quartering of troops in Boston was suggested, not by 
the British ministry, but by Americans and Bostemians.. Upon 
hh promise not to publish the letters Franklin received permission 
to send them to Massachusetts, where they were much passed 
about and were printed, and they -were soon repubiidied in En^h 
newspapers. The Massachusetts assembly on receiving the 
letters resolved to petition the crown for the removal of both 
Hutchinson and Oliver. The petition was refused and was con¬ 
demned as scandalous, and Franklin, who took upon himself 
the responsibility for the publication of the letters, in flic hearii^ 
before the privy council at the Cockpit on the zgth of January 
1774 was insulted and was called a thief by Alexander Weddor- 
bum (the solicitor-general, who appeared for Hutchinson and 
Oliver), and was removed from his position as head of the post 
office in the American colonies. 

Satisfied that his usefulness in England was at an end, Franklin 
entrusted his agencies to the care of Arthur Lee, and on the 
zist of March 1775 again set sail for Philadelphia. During tbe 
last years of his stay in England there had beem repeated attempts 
to win him (probably with an under-secretaryship) to the British 
service, and in these same years he had done a great work for 
the colonies by gaining friends for tiiem among the opposition, 
and by impressing France -with his ability and the excellence of 
his case. Upon reaching America, he heard of the fighting at 
Lexington and Concord, and with the news of an actual outbreak 
of hostilities his feeling toward England seems to have changed 
completely. He was no longer a peacemaker, but an ardent ■war- 
maker. On riie 6th of May, the day after his arrival in Phila^ 
delphia, he was elected by the assembly of Pennsylvania a 
delegate to the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, to October 
he was elected a member of the Pennsylvania assembly, but, as 
members of tliis body were still required to take an oath of 
allegiance to the crown, he refused to serve. In the Congress 
he served on as many as ten committees, and upon the organiza¬ 
tion of a continent^ postal system, he 'was made postmaster- 
general, a position he held for one year, when (in 1776) he was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Richard Boche, wm had been bis 
deputy. With Benjamin ^rrison, John Dickinson, Thomas 
Johnson and John Jay he was appointed in November 1775 
to a committee to carry on a secret correspondence witi* the 
friends of America “ in Great Britain, Ireland and other parts of 
the world.” He planned an appeal to the king of Prance for 
aid, and wrote the instructions of Silas Deane who w«g to con-vey 
it to April 1776 he went to Montreal '?rith Charles Carroll, 
Samuel Chase and John Carroll, as a member of the commission 
which conferred with General Arnold, and attemptoi without 
success to gain the co-operation of Cansula. Immediately after 
his return from Montreal he was a member of the committee of 
five ^pointed to draw up the Declaration of Independence, 
but be took no actual himself in drafting th^ instru¬ 
ment, aside from suggesting the change or insertion of a few 
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words in Jsffereon’s draft Rom July i6 tw September aS ■be 
acted as president of fJie Constitutional Convention of Penn¬ 
sylvania. ■ ' 

With Jol«i Adms and Edward Rndedge he was sdeoted 
by Congress to discuss with Admiral Howe (September 1776, 
at Staten Island) the terms of peace proposed by Howe, who had 
arrived in New York harbour in July 1776, and who had been 
an intimate friend o^|'innklin; but the discussion, was fruitless, 
as Jhe American commissioners refused to treat bmdt of this 
step of independency.” On the 26th of September in the same 
year Franklin was chosen as commissioner to France to join 
Arthur Lee^ who was in London, and Silas Deane, who had 
arrived in France in June 1776. ^ collected all the money he 
could command, between £3000 and £4000, lent it to Congress 
before he set sail, and arrived at Paris on the 22nd of December. 
He found quarters at Fassy,' then a suburb of Paris, in a house 
belonging to Le Ray de.Chaumont, an active friend of the 
American cause, who had influential relations with the court, 
and'through whom he was enabled to be in the fullest communica¬ 
tion with the French government without compromising it in the 
eyes of Great Britain. 

At the time of Franklin’s arrival in Paris he was already one 
of the most talked about men in the world. He was a member 
of every important learned society in Europe ; he was a member, 
and one of the managers, of the Royal Society, and was one of 
eight foreign members of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Paris. Three editions of his scientific works had already appeared 
in Paris, and a new edition had recently appeared in London. 
To all these advantages he added a political purpose—the 
dismemberment of the British empire—which was entirely 
congenial to every citizen of France. “ Franklin's reputation,” 
wrote John Adams with characteristic extravagance, “ was more 
universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or 
Voltaire; and his character more esteemed and beloved than 
all of them.... If a collection could be made of all the gazettes 
of Europe, for the latter half of the 18th century, a greater 
number of panegyrical fseragraphs upon It gratid FrankUn 
would appear, it is believed, than upon any other man that ever 
lived.” " Franklin’s appearance in the French salons, even 
before he began to negotiate,” says Friedrich Christoph Schlosser, 
" was an event of great importance to the whole of Europe. . . . 
His dress, the simplicity of his external appearance, ^ friendly 
meekness of the old man, and the apparent humility of the 
Quaker, procured for Freedom a mass of votaries among the 
court circles who used to be alarmed at its coarseness and un¬ 
sophisticated truths. Such was the number of portrmts,''' busts 
and medallions of him in circulation befcffe he left Paris that he 
would have been recognized from them by any adult citizen 
in any part of the civilized world.” 

Franklin’s position in France was a difficult one from the 
start, because of the delicacy of the task of getting French aid 
at a time when France was unready openly to take sides against 
Great Britain. But on the 6th of February 1778, after the 
news of the defeat and surrender of Burgoyne had reached 
Europe, a treaty of alliance and a treaty of amity and commerce 
between France and the United States were signed at Paris by 
FrMiklin, Deane and Lee. On the 28th of October this coin- 
raission was discharged and Franklin was appointed sole pleni¬ 
potentiary to the French court. Lee, from the beginning of the 
mission to Paris, seems to have been possessed of a rowiia of 
jealousy toward Franklin, or of misunderstanding of his acts, 
and he tried to undermine his influence with the Continental 
Congress. John Adams, when he succeeded Deane (recalled 
from Paris through Lee’s machinations), joined in the chorus of 
fault-finding against Franklin, dilated upon his soaal ludrits, 
his personal slothfulness and his complete lack of business-like 
S3rstem; but Adams soon came to see that, although careless 
of details, Franklin was doing what no other man could have 

r The house is familiar from the drawing of it by Victor Hugo. 

‘ Many of these portraits bore inscriptions, the most famous 
of which was Turgot’s line, “Eripuit fulmen coeto sceptmmque 
tyranuis.” 
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done, and he ceased his hsosher critioism. Even greater than 
bis diplomatic difficulties weie Franklin’s fiiumdal straits. 
Drafts were being drawn on. him by all the American ege^ in 
Europe, and by the Ccmtinental Congress at home. Anting as 
Amesican naval agent for the many successful privateers 
who harried the E^luh Channel,, and for whom he skilfully 
got eve^ bit of assistance possible, open and. covert, from the 
French government, he was continually called upon for funxls 
in these - ventures. Of the vessels to be sent to Paris w ith 
American cargoes which were to be sold for the liquidation of 
French loans to the colonies made through Beaumarchais, few 
arrived; those that did cisme did not cover Beaumarchais's 
advances, and hardly a vessel came from America without 
word of fresh drafts on, Franklin. After bold and repeated 
overtures for an exchai^e of prisoners—an important rnatter, 
both because the American frigates had no place in which to 
stow away their prisoners, and because of the maltreatment 
of American captives in such prisons as Dartmoor—exchanges 
began at the end of March 1779, although there were annoying 
delays, and immediately after November 1781 there was a long 
break in the agreement; and the Americans discharged from 
English prbons were constantly in need of money. Franklin, 
besides, was constantly called upon to meet the indebtedness 
of Lee and of Ralph Izard (1742-1804), and of John Jay, who 
in Madrid was being drawn on by the American Congress. In 
spite of the poor condition in Europe of the credit of the struQ[r 
ling colonies, and of the fact that Franco was almost bankrupt 
(and in the later years was at war), and although Necker strenu¬ 
ously resisted the making of any loans to the colonies, France, 
largely because of Franklin’s appeals, expended, by loan or gift 
to the colonics, or in sustenance of the French arms in America, 
a sum estimated at $60,000,000. 

In 1781 Franklin, with John Adams, John Jay, Jefiersonv 
who remained in America, and Henry Laurens, then a prisoner 
in England, was appointed on a commission to make peace with 
Great Britain. In the spring of 1782 Franklin had been inform¬ 
ally negotiatmg with Shelburne, secretary of state for the home 
department, through the medium of Richard Oswald, a Scotch 
merchant, and had suggested that England should cede Canada 
to the United States in return for the recognition of loyalist 
claims by the states. When the formal negotiations begp 
Franklin held closely to tlie instructions of Congress to its 
commissioners, that they should maintain confidential relations 
with the French ministers and that they were “ to undertake 
nothing in the negotiations for peace or truce without their 
knowledge and concurrence,” and were ultimately to be governed 
by “ their advice and opinion.” Jay and Adams disagreed wiffi 
him on this point, believing that France intended to curtail 
the territorial aspirations of the Americans for her own benefit 
and for that of her ally, Spain. At last, after the British govern¬ 
ment had authorized its agents to treat with the commissioners 
as representatives of an independent power, thus recognizing 
American independence before the treaty lyas made, Franklin 
acquiesced in the policy of Jay. The preliminary teeaty was 
signed by the commissioners on the 30th of November 1782, 
the final treaty on the 3rd of September 1783. FraiAlin had 
repeatedly petitioned Congress for his recall, but his letters 
were unanswered or his appeals refused until the 7th of March 
1785, when Congress resolved that he be allowed to return to 
America; on the loth of March Thomas Jefferson, who had 
joined him in August of the year before, was appointed to his 
place. Jefierson, when asked if he replaced Franklin, replied, 
“ No one can replace him, sir ; I am only his successor.” Before 
Franklin left Paris on the 12th of July 1785 he had made 
commercial treaties with Sweden (1783) and Prussia (1785; 
signed after Franklin’s departure by Jefferson and John Adams). 
Franklin arrived in Philadelphia on the 13th of September, 
disembarking at the same wharf os when he had first entered the 
city. He was immediately elected a member of the municipal 
council of Philadelphia, becoming its chairman ; and was chosen 
president of the Supreme Executive Council (the chief executive 
officer) of Pennsylvania, and was re-elected in 1786 and 1787, 
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serving from October 1785 to October 1788. In May 1787 he 
was elected a delegate to the Convention which drew up the 
Federal Constitution, this body thus having a member upon 
whom all could agree as chairman, should Washington be absent. 
He opposed over-centralization of government and favoured the 
Connecticut Compromise, and after the work of the Convention 
was done used his influence to secure the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution.' As president of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, Franklin signed a petition 
to Congress (12th February 1790) for immediate abolition of 
slavery, and six weeks later in his most brilliant manner parodied 
the attack on the petition made by*James Jackson (1757-1806) 
of Georgia, taking off Jackson’s quotations of Scripture with 
pretended texts from the Koran cited by a member of the Divan 
of Algiers in opposition to a petition asking for the prohibition 
of holding Christians in slavery. These were his last public 
acts. His last days were marksd by a fine serenity and calm ; 
he died in his own house in Philadelphia on the 17th of April 
1790, the immediate cause being an abscess in the lungs. He was 
buried with his wife in the graveyard (Fifth and Arch Streets) 
of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

Physically Franklin was large, about 5 ft. 10 in. tall, with a 
well-rounded, powerful figure; he inherited an excellent con¬ 
stitution from his parents—“ I never knew,” says he, “ either 
my father or mother to have any sickness but that of which 
they dy’d, he at 89, and she at 85 years of age ”—but injured it 
somewhat by excesses ; in early life he had severe attacks of 
pleurisy, from one of which, in 1727, it was not expected that he 
would recover, and in his later years he was the victim of stone 
and gout. When he was sbeteen he became a vegetarian for a 
time, rather to save money for books than for any other reason, 
and he always preached moderation in eating, though he was 
less consistent in his practice in this particular than as regards 
moderate drinking. He was always enthusiastically fond of 
swimming, and was a great believer in fresh air, taking a cold 
air bath regularly in the morning, when he sat naked in his 
bedroom beguiling himself with a book or with writing for a 
half-hour or more. He insisted that fresh, cold air was not the 
cause of colds, and preached zealously the “ gospel of ventila¬ 
tion.” He was a charming talker, with a gay humour and a 
quiet sarcasm and a telling use of anecdote for argument. Henri 
Martin, the French historian, speaks of him as “ of a mind 
altogether French in its grace and elasticity.” In 1730 he 
married Deborah Read, in whose father’s house he had lived 
when he had first come to Philadelphia, to whom he had been 
engaged before his first departure from Philadelphia for London, 
and who in his absence had married a ne’er-do-well, one Rogers, 
who had deserted her. The marriage to Franklin is presumed 
to have been a common law marriage, for there was no proof 
that Miss Read’s former husband was dead, nor that, as was 
suspected, a former wife, alive when Rogers married Miss Read, 
was still alive, and that therefore his marriage to Deborah was 
void. His “ Debby,” or his “ dear child,” as Franklin usually 
addressed her in his letters, received into the family, soon after 
her marriage, Franklin’s illegitimate son, William Franklin 
(1729-1813),'* with whom she afterwards quarrelled, and whose 
mother, tradition says, was Barbara, a servant in the Franklin 
household: Another illegitimate child became the wife of John 
Foxcroft of Philadelphia. Deborah, who was “ as much dispos’d 
to industry and frugality as ” her husband, was illiterate and 
shared none of her husband’s tastes for literature and science; 

‘ Notably in a pamphlet comparing the Jews and the Anti- 
Federalists.' 

s William Franklin served on the Canadian frontier with Pennsyl¬ 
vania troops, becoming captain in 1730; was in the post-office in 
1754-1736 ; went to England with his father in 1738 ; was admitted 
to legal practice in 1738 ; in 1763, recommended by Lord Fairfax, 
became governor of New Jersey; he left the Wh^ for the Tory 
party; and in the War of Independence was a faithful loyalist, 
much to the pain and regret of his father, who, however, was recon¬ 
ciled to him in part in 1784. He was hdd as a prisoner from 1776 
until exchanged in 177S; and lived four years m New York, and 
during the remainder of his life in England with an annual pension of 
;^8oo from the crown. 
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he! dread of an oqpan voyage kept her in Philadelphia duri^ 
Franklin’s missions to England, and she died in 1774, while 
Frankli& was in London. She bore him two children, one a son, 
Francis Folger, “ whom I have seldom since seei| equal’d in 
everything, and whom to this day [thirty-six years ^ter the 
child’s death] I cannot think of without a sigh,” who died (1736) 
when four years old of small-pox, not having been inoculated; 
the other was Sarah (1744-1808), who mjlftied Richard Bache 
(1737-1811), Franklin’s successor in'177^1782 as postmaster- 
general. Franklin’s gallant relations with women after his wife’s 
death were probably innocent enough. Best known of his French 
antics were Mme Helv 4 tiuB, widow of the philosopher, and the 
young Mme Brillon, who corrected her “ Papa’s ” French and 
tried to bring him safely into the Roman Catholic Church. 
With him in France were his grandsons, William Temple 
Franklin, William Franklin’s natural son, who acted as private 
secretary to his grandfather, and Benjamin Franklin Bache 
(1769-1798), Sarah’s son, whom he sent to Geneva to be educated, 
for whom he later asked public office of Washington, and who 
became editor of the Aurora, one of the leading journals in the 
Republican attacks on Washington. 

Franklin early rebelled against New England Puritanism and 
spent his Sundays in reading and in study instead of attending 
church. His free-thinking ran its extreme course at the time of 
his publication in London of A Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain (1725), which he recognized as one 
of the great errata of his life. He later called himself a deist, 
or theist, not discriminating between the terms. To his favourite 
sister he wrote : “ There are some things in your New England 
doctrine and worship which I do not agree with; but I do not 
therefore condemn them, or desire to shake your belief or 
practice of them.” Such was his general attitude. He did not 
believe in the divinity of Christ, but thought ‘‘ his system of 
morals and his religion, as he left them to us, the best the world 
ever saw, or is like to sec.’’ His intense practical-mindedness 
drew him away from religion, but drove him to a morality of his 
own (the “ art of virtue,” he called it), based on thirteen virtues 
each accompanied by a short precept; the virtues were Temper¬ 
ance, Silence, Order, Resolution, Frugality, Industry, Sincerity, 
Justice, Moderation, Cleanliness, Tranquility, Chastity and 
Humility, the precept accompanying the last-ruuncd virtue 
being “ Imitate Jesus and Socrates.” He made a business-like 
little notebook, ruled off spaces for the thirteen virtues and the 
seven days of the week, “ determined to give a week’s strict 
attention to each of the virtues successively . . . [going] thro’ 
a course compleate in thirteen weeks and four courses in a year,” 
marking for each day a record of his adherence to each of the 
precepts. “ And conceiving God to be the fountain of wisdom,” 
he “ thought it right and necessary to solicit His assistance for 
obtaining it,” and drew up the following prayer for daily use: 
” 0 powerful Goodness ! bountiful Father ! merciful Guide 1 
Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my truest interest. 
Strengthen my resolution to perform what that wisdom dictates. 
Accept my kind offices to Thy other children, as the only return 
in my power for Thy continual favours to me.” He was by no 
means prone to overmuch introspection, his great interest 
in the conduct of others being shown in the wise maxims of Poor 
Richard, which were possibly too utilitarian but were wonderfully 
successful in instructing American morals. His Art of Virtue 
on which he worked for years was never completed or published 
in any form. 

“ Benjamin Franklin, Printer,” was Franklin’s own favourite 
description of himself. He was an excellent compositor and 
pressman ; his .workmanship, clear impressions, bl^ >1^ and 
comparative freedom from errata did much to get him ^ 
public printing in Pennsyl-vania and New Jersey, and the printing 
of the paper money* and other public matters in Delaware. 
The first book with his imprint is The Psalms of David Imitated in 

’ For the prevention of counterfeiting continental paper money 
Franklin long afterwards suggested the use on the dinerent de¬ 
nominations of different leaves, having noted the infinite variety of 
leaf venation. 
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the LanguoM of the New Testament and applfi’d to the CkrisMn 
State a^ Worship. By I. Waits . . PMadslphia: Printed 
by B. F, and 'H. M. for Thomas Godfrey, and Sold at his Slu^, 
■17»9. The trst novel printed in America was Franklin’s reprint 
in 1744 of Pamela) and the first American translation from 
the classics which was printed in America was a version by 
James Logan (1674-1751) of Cato’s Moral Distichs (1735). In 
1744 he published ai^her translation of Logan’s, Cicero On Old 
Agt, which Franklin thought typographically the finest book 
he had ever printed. In 1733 he had established a press in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and soon after did the same m 
Lancaster, Pa., in New Haven, Conn., in New York, in Antigua, 
in Kingston, Jamaica, and in other places. Personally he had 
little connexion with the Philadelphia printing office after 1748, 
when David Hall became his partner and took charge of it. 
But in 1753 he was eagerly engaged in having several of his 
improvements incorporated in a new press, and more than 
twenty years after was actively interested in John Walter’s 
scheme of “ logography.” In France he had a private press in 
his house in Passy, on which he printed “ bagatelles.” Franklin’s 
work as a publisher is for the most part closely connected with 
his work in issuing the Gazette and Poor Richard's Almanack 
(a summary of the proverbs from which appeared in the number 
for 1758, and has often been reprinted—under such titles as 
Father Abraham’s Speech, and The Way to Wealth).^ 

Of much of Franklin’s work as an author something has 
already been said. Judged as literature, the first place belongs 
to his Autobiography, which unquestionably ranks among the 
few great autobiographies ever written. His style in its sim- 
plidty, facility and clearness owed something to De P'oe, 
something to Cotton Mather, something to Plutarch, more to 
Bunyan and to his early attempts to reproduce the manner of 
the third volume of the Spectator ; and not the least to his own 
careful study of word usage. From Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
he learned when a boy the Socratic method of argument. Swift 
he resembled in the occasional broadness of his humour, Jn his 
brilliantly successful use of sarcasm and irony,'•* and in his 
mastery of the hoax. Balzac .said of him that he “invented 
the lightning-rod, the hoax (‘le canard’) and the republic.” 
Among his more famous hoaxes were the “ Edict of the King of 
Prussia ” (1773), already described ; the fictitious supplement 
to the Boston Chronicle, printed on his private press at Passy in 
1782, and containing a letter with an invoice of eight packs of 
954 cured, dried, hooped and painted scalps of rebels, men, 
women and children, taken by Indians in the British employ; 
and another fictitious Letter from the Count de Schaumberg to the 
Baron Hohendorf commanding the Hessian Troops in America 
(lyyy)—the count’s only anxiety is that not enough men will 
be killed to bring him in moneys he needs, and he urges his 
officer in command in America “ to prolong the war ... for 
I have made arrangements for a grand Italian opera, and I 
do not wish to be obliged to give it up.” * 

Closely related to Franklin’s political pamphlets are his writ¬ 
ings on economics, which, though undertaken with a political 

> " Seventy-five editions of it have been printed in English, fifty- 
six in French, eleven in German and nine in Italian. It has been 
translated into Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Welsh, Polish, Gaelic, 
Russian, Bohemian, Dutch, Catalan, Chinese, modem Greek and 
phonetic writing. It has been printed at least four hundred tiines, 
and is to-day as popular as ever."—P. L. Ford, in The Many-Sided 
Franklin (1899). 

* Both Swift and Franklin made sport of the typical astrologer 
<ilmanack-maker. 

» Another hoax was Franklin's parable against religious perse¬ 
cution thrown into Scriptural form and quoted by him as the fifty- 
first cliapter of Genesis. In a paper on a " Proposed New Version 
of the Bible ” he paraphrased a few verses of the first chapter of Job, 
making them a satiric attack on royal government; but the version 
may well rank with tlie.se hoaxes, and even modem writers have 
been taken in by it, regarding it as a serious proposal for a “ modern- 
ired " version and decrying it as poor taste. Matthew Arnold, for 
example, declared this an instance in which Franklin was lacking in 
his “imperturbable common sense " ; and J. B. McMaster, though 
devoting several pages to its discussion, very ingenuously declares it 
“ beneath criticism,^' 
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or practical purpose and not in a purely scientific spirit, rank him 
as Ae first American economist. He wrote in 1729 A Modest 
Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency, whidi 
argued that a plentiful currency will make rates of interest low 
and will promote immigration and home manufactures, and which 
did much to secure the further issue of papet money in Penn¬ 
sylvania. After the British Act of 1750 forbidding the erection 
or the operating of iron or steel mills in the colonies, Franklin 
wrote Observations concerning the Increase of Mankind and the 
Peopling of Countries (1751); its thesis was that manufactures 
come to be common only with a high degree of social development 
and with great density of population, and that Great Britain 
need not, therefore, fear the industrial competition of the 
colonies, but it is better known for the estimate (adopted by 
Adam Smith) that the population of the colonies would 
double every quarter-century; and for the likeness to Malthus’s * 

“ preventive check ” of its statement: “ The greater the common 
fashionable expense of any rank of people the more cautious they 
are of marriage.” His Positions to be examined concerning 
National Wealth (1769) shows that he was greatly influenced 
by the French physiocrats after his visit to France in 1767. 
His Wail of a Protected Manufacturer voices a protest against 
protection as raising the cost of living; and he held that free 
trade was based on a natural right. He knew Karnes, Hume 
and Adam Smith, and corresponded with Mirabeau, “ the friend 
of Man.” Some of the more important of his economic theses, 
as summarized by W. A. Wetzel, are : that money as coin may 
have more than its bullion value; that natural interest is 
determined by the rent of land valued at the sum of money 
loaned—an anticipation of Turgot; that high wages are not 
inconsistent with a large foreign trade; that the value of an 
article is determined by the amount of labour necessary to 
produce the food consumed in making the article; that manu¬ 
factures are advantageous but agriculture onljf is truly pro¬ 
ductive ; and that when practicable (as he did not think it 
practicable at the end of the War of Independence) state revenue 
should be raised bjr direct tax. 

Franklin as a scientist ’’ and as an inventor has been decried 
by experts as an amateur and a dabbler; but it should 
remembered that it was always his hope to retire from public 
life and devote himself to science. In the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society (founded 1743) scientific subjects were much 
discussed. Franklin wrote a paper on the causes of eartliquakes 
for his Gazette of the 15th of December 1737 ; and he eagerly 
collected material to uphold his theory that waterspouts and 
whirlwinds resulted from the same causes. In 1743, from the 
circumstance that an eclipse not visible in Philadelphia because 
of a storm had been observed in Boston, where the storm although 
north-easterly did not occur until an hour after the eclipse, he 
surmised that storms move against the wind along the Atlantic 
coast. In the year before (1742) he had planned the “ Penn¬ 
sylvania fire-place,” better known as the “ Franklin stove,” 
which saved fuel, heated all the room, and had the same principle 
as the hot-air furnace; the stove was never patented by Franklin, 
but was described in his pamphlet dated 17eA- He was much 
engaged at the same time in remedying smoking chimneys, and 
as late as 1785 wrote to Jan Ingenhousz, physician to the emperor 
of Austria, on chimneys and draughts ; smoking street lamps 
he remedied by a simple contrivance. The study of electricity 
he took up in 1746 when he first saw a Leyden jar, in the mani¬ 
pulation of which he became expert and which he improved by 
the use of granulated lead in the place of water for the interior 
armatures; he recognized that condensation is due to the 
dielectric and not to the metal coatings. A note m his diarj', 
dated the 7th of November 1749, shows that he had then 

* Malthus quoted Frafiklin in his first edition, but it was not until 
the second that he introduced the theory of the " preventive check." 
Franklin noted the phenomenon with disapproval in his advocacy 
of increased population; Malthus with approval in his search for 
means to decrease population. 

• The title of philosopher as used in Franklin'.s lifetime refeped 
neither in EngUmd nor in France to him as author of moral maxims, 
but to him as a scientist—a " natural philosopher." 
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conjectured that thunder and lightning were elertrical mnni- 
feetadons; in the same year he planned the l^tning-rod (long 
known a* “ Franklin's rod ”), which he described and recom¬ 
mended to the public in 1753, when the Co^ey medal of the 
Royal Society was awarded him for his discoveries. The famous 
experiment with the kite, proving lightning an electrical pheno¬ 
menon, was performed by Ftanklin in June 1752. He overthrew 
entirely the “ friction ” theory of electricity and conceived the 
idea of plus and minus charges (1753); he thought the sea the 
source of electricity. On light Franklin wrote to David Ritten- 
house in June 1784; the sum of his own conjectures was that 
the corpuscular theory of Newton <tis wrong, and that light was 
due to the vibration of an elastic aether. He studied wiQi some 
care the temperature of the Gulf Stream. In navigation he 
suggested many new contrivances, such as water-tight com¬ 
partments, floating anchors to lay a ship to in a storm, and dishes 
that would not upset during a gale; and beginning in 1757 
made repeated experiments with oil on stormy waters. As a 
mathematician he devised various elaborate magic squares and 
novel magic circles, of which he speaks apologetically, because 
they are of no practical use. Always much interested in agri¬ 
culture, he made an especial effort (like Robert R. Livingston) 
to promote the use of plaster of Paris as a fertiliser. He took 
a prominent part in aeronautic experiments during his stay in 
France. lie made an excellent clock, which because of a slight 
improvement introduced by James Ferguson in 1757 was long 
known as Ferguson’s clock. In medicine Franklin was considn'ed 
important enough to be elected to the Royal Medical Society of 
Paris in t777, and an honorary member of the Medical Sowty 
of Ixmdon in 1787. In 1784 he was on the committee which 
investigated Mesmer, and Ae report is a document of last¬ 
ing scientific value. Franklin’s advocacy of vegetarianism, of 
sparing and simple diet, and of temperance in the use of liquors, 
and of proper ventilation has already been referred to. His most 
direct contribution to medicine was the invention for his own 
use of bifocal eyeglasses. 

A summary of so versatile a genius is impossible. His services 
to America in England and France rank him as one of the heroes 
of the American War of Independence and as the greatest of 
American diplomats. Almost the only American scientist of 
his day, he displayed remarkably deep as well as remarkably 
varied abilities in science and deserved the honours enthusi¬ 
astically given him by the savants of Europe. 

BmuoGRAi'HY.—Franklin's works were not collected in his own 
lifetime, and he made no ctfort to publish his writings. Expsriments 
and Observations on Electricity (London, 1769) was translated into 
French by Barbeu Dubourg (Paris, 1773); Vaughan attempted a 
more complete edition, Political, MisceUaneous and Philosophical 
Pieces (London, 1779); an edition in three volumes appeared 
after Franklin's dcatli (London, 1806); what seemed the authentic 
H-’orii, as it was under the care of Temple Franklin, was published 
at London (6 vols., 1817-1819; 3 vols., 1818) and with some ad¬ 
ditional matter at Philadelphia (6 vols., 1818). Sparks's edition 
(10 vols., Boston, 1836-1842; revised, Philadelphia, 2858) also 
contained fresh matter; and there are further additions in the 
edition of John Bigelow (Philadelphia, 1887-1888 ; 5th cd,, 1903) 
and in that by Albert Henry Smyth (10 vols., New York, 1905-1907). 
There are important Frankllntana, about 13,000 papers, in the 
possession of the American Philosophical Society, to which they were 
conveyed by the son of Temple Franklin's executor, George Fox. 
Other papers which had been left to Fox lay for years in larrels in a 
stable garret; they were finally cleared out, their owner, Mary Fox, 
intending to send them to a paper mill. One barrel went to tlw mill. 
The others, it was tound, contained papers belonging to Franklin, 
and this important collection was bowht and presented to tiie 
university 01 Pennsylvania. The valuable Frankliniana collected 
by Henry Stevens were purchased by ConcreSs In 1885. These MS. 
collections were first carefully gone over for the edition of the Works 
by A. H. Smyth. Franklin's Antobioemphy was begun .in 1771 as a 
rivate chronicle for his son, Governor William Franklin ; the papers, 
ringing the .story' of his father’s life down to r 730, were lost by the 
governor during the War of Independettce, and In 1783 came into 
the possession of Abel James, who restored them to Franklin and 
urged him to complete the Sketch. He wrote a little in 1784, more 
in 1788, when he furnished a copy to his friend le VeBlard, and a iittje 
more in 1790. The original manuscript was long in the possession of 
Temple Franklin, who spent yeats reananging the matter in it ahd 
making over into peliter English his gTandfeth«"s plata-spokennesB. 
So long was the publicatieh delayed that it was generally bdieved 


tHkt Temple Fiankf^ had sold all the papers to the British.gowewt- 
meat; a French version, Mimoires ae la vie privte (Paris, 1794), 
was retaanslatea into English twice in 1793 (Ipndon), and from Oi^ 
of these versions (by Robinson) stiil another French version was 
made (Paris, 1798). Tetfiple Franklin, deciding to pi^, got from 
le Veillard the copy sent to him in 1788 fs«iding in return ^e original 
with autograph fUterations and the final addition), and from the 
copy published (I^don, 1817) an edition supposed to be authentic 
and complete. The complete autogrwh Of biognqdiy, acquired 
by John Bigelow in 2867 from its French/fwnera np<n colution 
with Temple Franklin's edition showed that the latter c<Mtai|^ed 
1200 emasculations and that It omitted entirely what had been 
written in 1790. Bigelow published tlie complete Autobiopaphy 
With additions from Franklin’s correspondence and other writmgs 
in t868 ; a second edition (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1S88) wasjpablished 
under the title. The Life of Benjamin Franklin, Written by ninuelf. 

In addition to the AutMopaphy see James Barton, Etfe and Times 
of Benjamin Franklin (2 vols.. New 'York, 1864); John T. Morse, 
Jr., Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 188% in the Amencan Statesmen 
seriea); J. B. McMastcr, Benjamin Franklin as a Man 0/ Letters 
(Boston, 1887, in American Men of Letters series); Paul L. 
Ford, The Many-Sided Franklin (New York, 1899) and Franklin 
Bibliography (Brooldyn, 1889); E. E. Hale and E. E. Hale, Jr., 
Franklin in France (2 vols., Bioston, 1888); J. H. A. Donipl, Ristoire 
de la parHcibstion de la France A I'Hablissemeni des Etats - Unis 
d'Amtriijue (Paris, 6 vols., 1886-1900) ; S. G. Fisher, The True 
Benjamtn Franklin (Philadelphia, 1899); E. Robins, Benjamin 
Franklin (New York, 1898, in the American Men of Energy series); 
W. A. Wetrel, "Benjamin Franklin as an Economist,’' No. 9, 
in series 13 of Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political 
Science ; and the prefaces and liiographical matter in A. H. Smyth's 
edition of the Works (New York, 10 vols., 1905-1907). (R. Ws.) 

FRANKLIN, SIR JOHN (1786-1847), English rear-admiral 
and explorer, was bom at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, on the 16th of 
April 1786. His family was descended from a line of free-holders 
or “ franklins ” from whom some centuries earlier they had 
derived their surname; but the small family estate was sold 
by his father, who went into business. John, who was the fifth 
and youngest son smd ninth child, was destined for the church. 
At the age of ten be was sent to school at St Ives, and soon 
afterwards was transferred to Louth grammar school, which 
he attended for two years. About this time his imagination 
was deeply impressed by a holiday walk of 12 m. which he made 
with a companion to look at the sea, and he determined to 
be a sailor. In the hope of dispelling this fancy his father sent 
him on a trial voyage to Lisbon in a merchantman; but it being 
found on his return that his wishes were unchanged he was 
entered as a midshipman on board the “ Polyphemus,” and 
shortly afterwards took part in her in the hard-fought battle 
of Copenhagen (2nd of April 1801). Two months later he joined 
the " Investigator,” a discovery-ship commanded by his cousin 
Captain Matthew Flinders, and under the training of that able 
scientific officer was employed in the exploration and mapping 
of the coasts of Australia, where he acquired a correctness of 
astronomical observation and a skill in surveying which proved 
of eminent utility in his future career. He was on board the 
“ Porpoise ” when that ship and the “ Cato ” were wrecked 
(i8th of August 1803) on a coral reef off the coast of Australia, 
and afterthis misfortune proceeded to China. Thence heobtained 
a passage to England in the “ Earl Camden,” East Indiaman, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir) Nalffianiel Dance, and 
performed the duty of signal midshipman in the famous action 
of the 15th of February 1804 when Captain Danoe repulsed a 
strong P^nch squadron led by the redoubtable Admiral Lmois. 
On rcacliing England he joined the ” Bellerophon,” 74, and 
was in charge of the signals on board that ship during the battle 
of Trafalgar. Two years later he joined the “ Bedford,” attaining 
the rank of lieutenant the year after, and served in her on the 
Brazil station (whither the “ Bedford ” went as part of the convoy 
which escorted the royal feunily of Portugal to Rio de Janeiro 
in 1808), in the blockade of Flushing, and finally in the disMtrous 
expedition against New Orleans (1814), m wWch campaign he 
displayed such zeal and intelligence as to merit special mention 
in despatches. 

On peace being established, Franklin turned his attention 
once more to the scientific branch of his profession, and Sedulously 
extended his knowledge of surveying. In 1818 the discovery 
of a North-West Passage to the Pacific became again, after a 
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toog -mtervfti, »a ol^ect of national interest, and LieutOMtit 
Fnmklin sras raven the ooBunand of the “ Trent,” in the Arctic 
expeditkm,under the ordersof CaptainBuchan in DorSthea.” 
Dorktg a heyvy storm ^e “ Dorothea ”■ was so much damaged 
hy tibe padc-ioe that her reaching Eo^and became doubtful, 
end, much to tiie chagrin of young Franklin, the “ Trent ” 
was compelled to convoy her home instead of beii% allowed 
to prosecute the vSbage alone. This voyage, however, had 
faaro|^ht Franklin inm personal intercourse with the leading 
scientific men of London, and they were not slow in ascertaining 
his peculiar fitness for the command of such an enterprise. 
To odmness in danger, promptness and fertility of resource, 
and excellent seamanship, he added an ardent desire to promote 
science for its own sake, together with a love of truth that led 
him to do full justice to the merits of his subordinate officers, 
without wishing'to claim their discoveries as a captain’s right. 
Furthermore, he possessed a cheerful buoyancy of mind, sustained 
by deep religious principle, which was not depressed in the most 
gloomy times. It was therefore with full confidence in his 
ability and exertions that, in 1819, he was placed in command 
of an expedition appointed to proceed overland from the Hudson 
Bay to the shores of the Arctic Sea, and to determine the trendies 
of that coast eastward of the Coppermine river. At this period 
the northern coast of the American continent was known at 
two isolated points only,—this, the mouth of the Coppermine 
river (which, as Franklin discovered, was erroneously placed 
four degrees of latitude too much to the north), and the mou^ 
of the Mackenzie far to the west of it. Lieutenant Franklin 
and his party, consisting of Dr Richardson, Midshipmen George 
Back and Richard Hood, and a few ordinary boatmen, arrived 
at the depot of the Hud.son’s Bay Company at the end of August 
iSig, and making an autumnal journey of 700 m. spent the first 
winter o^ the Saskatchewan. Owing to the supplies which 
had been promised by the North-West and Hudson’s Bay 
Companies not being forthcoming the following year, it was not 
until the summer of 1821 that the Coppermine was ascended 
to its mouth, and a considerable extent of sea-coast to the 
eastward surveyed. The return journey led over the region 
known as the Barren Ground, and was marked by the most 
terrible sufferings and privations and the tragic death of 
Lieutenant Hood. The survivors of the expedition readied 
York Factory in the month of June 1822, having accomplished 
altogether 5550 m. of travel. While engaged on this service 
Franklin was promoted to the rank of commander (ist of January 
1821), and upon his return to England at the end of 1822 he 
obtained the post rank of captain and was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Sodety. The narrative of this expedition was pub¬ 
lished in the following year and became at once a classic of travel, 
and soon after he married Eleanor, the youngest daughter of 
William Porden, an eminent architect. 

Early in 1825 he was entrusted with the command of a second 
overland expedition, and upon the earnest entreaty of his dying 
wife, who encouraged him to place his duty to his country before 
his love for her, he set sail without waiting to witness her end. 
Accompanied as before by Dr (afterwards Sir) John Richardson 
and Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) George Back, he descended the 
Mackenzie river in the season of 1826 and traced the North 
American coast as far as 149® 37' W. long., whilst Richardson 
at the head of a separate party connected the mouths of the 
Coppermineand Mackenzie rivers. Thus between the years 1819 
and 1827 he had added 1200 m. of coast-line to the American 
qmtinent, or one-third of the whole distance from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. These exertions were fully appreciated at home 
and abroad. He was knighted in 1829, received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the university of Oxford, was awarded the 
gold medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, and was elected 
corresponding member of the Paris Academy of Sciences. The 
results of these expeditions are described by Franklin and Dr 
Richardson in two magnificent works published in 1834-1829. 
la i8j 8 he married his second wife, Jane, second daughter of 
John Griffin. His next official employment was on the Mediter¬ 
ranean station, in command of ^ " Rainbow,” and his ship 
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soon became provarbial in the squadron for the htq^ess and 
comfort of her officers and crew. As an atknowledgment of 
the essential service which he rendered o& Patras in the Greek 
War In^ependqpce, he received the cross of the Redeemer of 
Greece from King Otto, and after his return to England he was 
created knight commander of tihe Guelphic order of Bhmover. 

In 1836 he accepted the lieutenant-governorship of Van 
Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania), and held that post till the 
end of 1843. His government was marked by several events 
of much mterest, one of his most popular measures being the 
opening of the doors of the legislative council to the public. 
He also founded a college, endowing it largely from his private 
funds, and in 1838 established a scientiik society at Hobart 
Town (now called the Royal Society of Tasmania), the meetings 
of which were held in Government House and its papers printed 
at his expense. In his time also the colony of Victoria was 
founded by settlers from Tasmania; and towards its close, 
transportation to New South Wales having been abolished, 
the convicts from every part of the British empire were sent to 
Tasmania. On an increase of the lieutenant-governor’s salary 
being voted by the colonial legislature. Sir John declined to 
derive any advantage from it personally, while he secured the 
augmentation to hi* successors. He welcomed eagerly the various 
expeditions for exploration and surveying which visited Hobart 
ToWn, conspicuous among these, and of especial interest to 
himself, being the French and English Antarctic expeditions 
of Dumont d’Urville and Sir James C. Ross — the latter com¬ 
manding the “ Erebus ” and ” Terror,” with which Franklin’s 
own name was afterward* to be so pathetically coimected. A 
magnetic observatory fixed at Hobart Town, as a dependency 
of the central establishment under Colonel Sabine, was also 
an object of deep interest up to the moment of his leaving the 
colony. That his unflinching efforts for the social and pohtical 
advancement of the colony were appreciated was abundantly 
proved by the affection and respect shown him by every section 
of the community on his departure; and several ye^ after¬ 
wards the colonkts showed their remembrance of his virtues 
and services by sending Lady Franklin a subscription of £1700 
in aid of her efforts for the search and relief of her husband, 
and later still by a unanimous vote of the legislature for the 
erection of a statue in honour of him at Hobart Town. 

Sir John found on reaching England that there was about to 
be a renewal of polar research, and that the confidence of the 
admiralty in him was undiminished, as was shown by his being 
offered the command of an expedition for the discovery of a 
North-West Passage to the Pacific. This offer he accepted. 
The prestige of Arctic service and of his former experiences 
attracted a crowd of volunteers of all classes, from whom were 
selected a body of officers conspicuous for talent and energy. 
Captain Crozier, who was second in command, had been three 
voyages with .Sir Edward Parry, and had commanded the 
“Terror” in Ross’s Antarctic expedition. Captain Fitzjames, 
who was commander on board the “ Erebus,” had been five times 
gazetted for brilliant conduct in the operations of the first China 
war,and in a letter which he wrote from Greenland has bequeathed 
some good-natured but masterly sketches of his brother officers 
and messmates on this expedition. Thus supported, with crews 
carefully chosen (some of whom had been engaged in the whaling 
service), victualled for three years, and furnished with every 
appliance then known, Franklin’s expedition, consisting of the 
“ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” (rag officers and men), with a transport 
ship to convey additional stores as far as Disco in Greenland, 
sailed from Greenhithe on the igth of May 1845. The letters 
which Franklin despatched from Greenland were couched in 
language of cheerful anticipation of success, while those received 
from his officers expressed their glowing hope, their admiration 
of the searaanlike qualities of their commander, and the happi¬ 
ness they had in serving under him. The ships were lost seen 
by a whaler near the entrance of Lancaster Sound, on the a6th 
i of July, and the deep gloom which settled down upon their 
I subsequent movements was not finally raised till fourteen years 
i later. 
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Franklin's instructions were framed in conjunction with Sir 
John Barrow and upon his own suggestions. The experience 
of Parry had established the nav^ability of Lancaster &und 
(leading westwards out of Baffin Bay), whilst Franklin’s own 
surveys had long before satisfied him that a navigable passage 
existed along the north coast of America from the Fi^ river 
to Bering Strait. He was therefore directed to push'through 
Lancaster Sound and its continuation, Barrow Strait, without 
loss of time, until he reached the portion of land on which 
Cape Walker is situated, or about long. 98° W., and from that 
point to pursue a course southward towards the American coast 
An explicit prohibition was given against a westerly course 
beyond the longitude of 98" W., but he was allowed the single 
alternative of previously examining Wellington Channel (which 
leads out of Barrow Strait) for a northward route, if the na'viga- 
tion here were open. 

In 1847, though there was no,real public anxiety as to the fate 
of the expedition, preparations began to be made for the possible 
necessity of sending relief. As time passed, however, and no 
tidings reached England, the search began in earnest, and from 
1848 onwards expedition after expedition was despatched in 
quest of the missing explorers. The work of these expeditions 
forms a story of achievement which has no parallel in maritime 
annals, and resulted in the discovery and exploration of thousands 
of miles of new land within the grim Arctic regions, the develop¬ 
ment of the system of sledge travelling, and the discovery of a 
second North-West Passage in 1850 (see Polar Regions). 
Here it is only necessary to mention the results so far as the 
search for Franklin was concerned. In this great national under¬ 
taking Lady Franklin’s exertions were unwearied, and she 
exhausted her private funds in sending out auxiliary vessels to 
quarters not comprised in the public search, and by her pathetic 
appeals roused the sympathy of the whole civilized world. 

Tlie first traces of the missing ships, consisting of a few scattered 
articles, besides three graves, were discovered at Franklin’s 
winter quarters (1845-1846) on Beechcy Island, by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Erasmus Ommanney of the “ Assistance,” in 
August 1851, and were brought home by the “ Prince Albert,” 
which had been fitted out by I^dy Franklin. No further tidings 
were obtained until the spring of 1854, when Ur John Rae, then 
conducting a sledging expedition of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from Repulse Bay, was told by the Eskimo that (as was inferred) ■ 
in 1850 white men, to the number of about forty, had been seen 
dragging a boat southward along the west shore of King William’s 
Island, and that later in the same season the bodies of the whole 
party were found by the natives at a point a short distance to the 
north-west of Back’s Great Fish river, where they had pierished 
from the united effects of cold and famine. The latter statement 
was afterwards disproved by the discovery of skeletons upon the 
presumed line of route ; but indisputable proof was given that 
the Eskimo had communicated with members of the missing 
expedition, by the various articles obtained from them and 
brought home by Dr Rae. In consequence of the information 
obtained by Dr Rae, a party in canoes, under Messrs Anderson 
and Stewart, was sent by government down the Great Fish river 
in 1855, and succeeded in obtaining from the Eskimo at the mouth 
of the river a considerable number of articles which had evidently 
belonged to the Franklin expedition-; while others were picked 
up on Montreal Island a day’s march to the northward. It was 
clear, therefore, that a party from the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” 
had endeavoured to reach the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company by the Fish river route, and that in making a southerly 
course it had been arrested within the channel into which the 
Great Fish river empties itself. The admiralty now decided to 
take no further steps to determine the exact fate of the expedition, 
and granted to Dr, Rae the reward of £10,000 which had been 
offered in 1849 to whosoever should first succeed in obtaining 
authentic news of the missing men. It was therefore reserved 
for the latest effort of Lady Franklin to develop, not only the 
fate of her husband’s expedition but also the steps of its progress 
up to the very verge of success, mingled indeed with aunoit 
unprecedented disaster. With ^ her available means, and 
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aided, as she had )}een before, by the subscrip^ns of sympati^- 
ing friends, sh«purchased and fitted out the little yacht “Fox,” 
which Wled from Aberdeen in July 1857, 'The command was 
accepted by Captain fafterwards Sir) Leopold M'C%itock, whose 
b^h reputation had Wn won in three of the government ex> 
p^itions sent out in search of Franklin. Having been com¬ 
pelled to pass the first winter in Baffin hay, it was not till the 
autumn of 1858 that the “ Fox ” passed^wn Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, and put into winter quarters at Port Keimedy at the 
eastern end of Bellot Strait, between North Somerset and 
Boothia Felix. In the spring of 1859 three sledging parties went 
out. Captain (afterwards Sir) Allen Young to examine Prince of 
Wales Island, Lieutenant (afterwards Captain) Hobson the north 
and west coasts of King William’s Island, and M’Clintock the 
east and south coasts of the latter, the west coast of Boothia, and 
the region about the mouth of Great Fish river. This splendid 
and exhaustive search added 800 m. of new coast-line to the 
knowledge of the Arctic regions, and brought to light the course 
and fate of the expedition. From the Eskimo in Boothia many 
relics were obtained, and reports as to the fate of the ships and 
men ; and on the west and south coast of King William’s Island 
were discovered skeletons and remains of articles that told a 
terrible tale of disaster. Above all, in a cairn at Point Victory 
a precious record was discovered by Lieutenant Hobson that 
briefly told the history of the expedition up to April 25, 
1848, three years after it set out full of hope. In 1845-1846 
the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” wintered at Beechey Island on 
the S.W. coast of North Devon, in lat. 74® 43' 28' N., long. 
91° 39’ * 5 * W., after having ascended Wellington Channel to 
lat. 77® and returned by the west side of Comwfdlis Island. This 
statement was signed by Graham Gore, lieutenant, and Charles 
F. des Voeux, mate, and bore date May 28, 1847. These 
two officers and six men, it was further told, left the ships on 
May 24, 1847 (no doubt for an exploring journey), at which 
time all was well. 

Such an amount of successful work has seldom been accom¬ 
plished by an Arctic expedition within any one season. The 
alternative course permitted Franklin by his instructions had 
been attempted but not pursued, and in the autumn of 1846 
he had followed that route which was specially commended 
to him. But after successfully navigating Peel and Franklin 
Straits on his way southward, his progress had been suddenly 
and finally arrested by the obstruction of heavy (“ palaeocrystic ”) 
ice, which presses down from the north-west through M'Clintock 
Channel (not then known to exist) upon King William’s Island. 
It must be remembered that in the chart which Franklin carried 
King William’s Island was laid down as a part of the mainland 
of Boothia, and he therefore could pursue his way only down its 
western coast. Upon the margin of the printed admiralty form 
on which this brief record was written was an addendum dated 
the 25th of April 1848, which extinguished all further hopies of a 
successful termination of this grand enterprise. The facts are 
best conveyed in the terse and expressive words in which they 
were written, and are therefore given verbatim : “ April 25th, 
1848. H.M. Ships ‘ Terror ’ and ‘ Erebus ’ were deserted on 
22nd April, five leagues N.N.W. of this, having been beset 
since 12th September 1846. The officers and crews, consisting 
of 105 souls under the command of Captain F. R. M. Crozier, 
landed in lat. 69® 37' 4*' N., long. 98® 41' W. This paper was 
found by Lieut. Irving . . . where it had been deposited by 
the late Commander Gore in June 1847. Sir John Franklin died 
on the iith June 1847 ; and the total loss by deaths in the 
expedition has been to this date 9 officers and 15 rnen.” The 
handwriting is that of Captain Fitzjames, to whose signature is 
appended that of Captain Crozier, who also adds the words of 
chief importance, namely, that they would “ start on to-morrow 
26th April 1848 for Back’s Fish river.” A briefer record has 
never been told of so tragic a story. 

All the party had without doubt bwn greatly reduced through 
want of sufficient food, and the injurious effects of three winters 
in these regions. They had attempted to drag with them two 
boats, besides heavily laden sledges, and doubtless had soon.. 
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been compelled to abandon much of their burden, and leave oAe 
boat on the shore of King William’s Island, whe»e it was found 
by M'Clintock, near the middle of the west coast, containing 
two skeletoiA. The route adopted was the shortest possible, 
but their strength and supplies had failed, and at that season 
of the year the snow-covered land afforded no subsistence. 
An old Eskimo woman stated that these heroic men “ fell down 
and died as they walled,” and, as Sir John Richardson has well 
said^ they “ forged the last link of the N(nth-West Passage with 
their lives.” From all that can be gathered, one of the ships 
must have been crushed in the ice and sunk in deep water, and 
the other, stranded on the shore of King William’s Island, lay 
there for years, forming a mine of wealth for the neighbouring 
Eskimo. 

This is all we know of the fate of Franklin and his brave men. 
His memory is cherished as one of the most con-spicuous of the 
naval heroes of Britain, and as one of the most successful and 
daring of her explorers. He is certainly entitled to the honour 
of being the first discoverer of the North-We.st Passage; the 
point reached by the ships having brought him to within a few 
miles of the known waters of America, and on the monument 
erected to him by his country, in Waterloo Place, London, 
this honour is justly awarded to him and his companions,—a 
fact which was also affirmed by the president of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, when presenting their gold medal to Lady 
Franklin in i860. On the 26th of October 1852 Franklin had 
been promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. He left an only 
daughter by his first marriage. Lady Franklin died in 1875 
at the age of eighty-three, and a fortnight after her death a fine 
monument was unveiled in Westminster Abbey, commemorating 
the heroic deeds and fate of Sir John Franklin, and the insepar¬ 
able connexion of l^dy Franklin’s name with the fame of her 
husband. Most of the relics brought home by M’Clintock were 
presented by l^dy Franklin to the United Service Museum, 
while tho.se given by Dr Rae to the admiralty are deposited in 
Greenwich hospital. In 1864-1869 the American explorer 
Captain Hall made two journeys in endeavouring to trace the 
remnant of Franklin’s party, bringing back a number of addi¬ 
tional relics and some information confirmatory of that given 
by M’Clintock, and in 1878 Lieutenant F. Schwatka of the 
United States army and a companion made a final land search, 
but although accomplishing a remarkable record of travel 
discovered nothing which threw any fresh light on the history 
of the expedition. 

Sec H. D, Traill, Life of Sir John franklin (189O). 

FRANKLIN, WILLIAM BREL (1823-1903), Federal general 
in the American Civil War, was bom at York, Pennsylvania, 
on the 27th of February 1823. lie graduated at West Point, 
at the head of his class, in 1843, was commissioned in the Engineer 
Corps, U.S.A., and served with distinction in the Mexican War, 
receiving the brevet of first lieutenant for his good conduct at 
Buena Vista, in which action he was on the staff of General 
Taylor. After the war he was engaged in miscellaneous engineer¬ 
ing work, becoming a first lieutenant in 1853 and a captain in 
1857. Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861 he was 
made colonel of a regular infantry regiment, and a few days 
later brigadier-general of volunteers. He led a brigade in the 
first battle of Bull Run, and on the organization by McClellan 
of the Army of the Potomac he received a divisional command. 
He commanded first a division and then the VI. Corps in the 
operations before Richmond in 1862, earning the brevet of 
•brigadier-general in the U.S. Army ; was promoted major- 
general, U.S.V., in July 1862 ; commanded the VI. corps at 
South Mountain and Antietam; and at Fredericksburg com¬ 
manded the “ Left Grand Division ” of two corps (I. and VL). 
His part in the last battle led to charges of disobedience and 
negligence being preferred against him by the commanding 
general. General A. E. Burnside, on which the congressional 
committee on the conduct of the war reported unfavourably 
to Franklin, largely, it seems, because Burnside’s orders to 
Franklin were not put in evidence. Burnside had issued on the 
23rd of January 1863 an order relieving Franklin from duty. 
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and Franklin’s onl^ other service in the war was as commander 
of the XIX. corps in the abortive Red River Expedition of 1864. 
In this expedition he received a severe wound at the action of 
Sabine Cross Roads (April 8, 1864), in consequence of which he 
took no further active part in the war. He served for a time on 
the retiring board, and was captured by the Confederates on 
the nth" of July 1864, but escaped the same night. In 1865 he 
was brevetted major-general in the regular army, and in 1866 
he was retired. After the war General Franklin was vice- 
president of the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company, 
was president of the commission to lay out Long Island City, 
N.Y. (1871-1872), of the cemmission on the building of the 
Connecticut state house (1872-1873), and, from 1880 to 1899, of 
the board of managers of the national home for disabled volunteer 
soldiers; as a commissioner of the United States to the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 he was made a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour; and he was for a ^ime a director of the Panama 
railway. He died at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 8th of March 
1903. He wrote a pamphlet. The Gailing Gun for Service Ashore 
and Afloat (1874). 

See A Reply of Major-General William B. h'ranklin to the Report 
of the Joint Committee of Congress on the Conduct of the War (New 
York, 1863; 2ad ed., 18O7), and Jacob L. Greene, Gen. W. B, 
Franklin and the Operations of the Left tl inp at the Bedtle of Fredericks¬ 
burg'(Htsetiori, 1900). 

FRANKUN, an organized district of Canada, extending from 
the Arctic Circle to the North Pole. It was formed by order-in¬ 
council on the 2nd of October 1895, and includes numerous 
islands and peninsulas, such a.s Banks, Prince Albert, Victoria, 
Wollaston, King Edward and Baffin Land, Melville, Bathurst, 
Prince of Wales and Cockbum Islands. Of these, Baffin Land 
alone extends south of the Arctic Circle. The area is estimated 
at 500,000 sq. m., but the inhabitants consist of a few Indians, 
Eskimo and fur-traders. Musk-oxen, polar bears, foxes and 
other valuable fur-bearing animals are found in targe numbers. 
The district is named after Sir John Franklin. 

FRANKLIN, a township of Norfolk county, Massachusetts. 
U.S.A., with an area of 29 sq. m. of rolling surfime. Pop. (1890) 
4831; (1900) 5017, of whom 1250 were foreign-bom; (1910, 
U.S. census) 5641. The principal village, also named Franklin, 
is about 27 m. S.W, of Boston, and is served by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railway. Franklin has a public library 
(housed in the Rae memorial building and containing 7700 
volumes in 1910) and is the seat of Dean Academy (Universalist; 
founded in 1865), a secondary school for boys and girls. Straw 
goods, felt, cotton and woollen goods, pianos and printing presses 
are manufactured here. The township was incorporated in 
1778, previous to which it was a part of Wrentham (1673). 
It was the first of the many places in the United States named 
in honour of Benjamin Franklin (who later contributed books 
for the public library). Horace Mann was bom here. 

FRANKLIN, a city of Merrimack county, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., at the confluence of the Pemigewasset and Winnepe- 
saukee rivers to form the Merrimac; about 95 m. N.N.W. of 
Boston. Pop. (1890) 4085; (1900) 5846 (1323 foreign-born); 
(1910) 6132 ; area, about i4’4 sq. m. Ftanklin is served by 
the Concord Division of the Boston & Maine railway, with a 
branch to Bristol (13 m. N.W.) and another connecting at 
Tilton (about 5 m. E.) with the White Mountains Division. It 
contains the villages of Franklin, Franklin Falls, Webster Place 
and Lake City, the last a summer resort. Tlie rivers furnish 
good water power, which is used in the manufacture of a variety 
of commodities, including foundry products, paper and pulp, 
woollen goods, hosiery, saws, needles and knitting machines. 
The water-works are owned and operated by the municipality. 
Here, in what was then a part of the town of .Salisbury, Daniel 
Webster was bom, and on the Webster farm is the New Hamp¬ 
shire orphans’ home, established in 1871. The town of Franklin 
was formed in 1828 by the union of portions of Salisbury. 
Sanbomton, Andover and Northfield. The earliest settlement 
within its limits was made in 1748 in the portion taken from 
Salisbury. Franklin was incorporated a.s a city in 1895. 
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ffRANXUN, a city: and the county-seat of Venango county, 
Pennsylvania^ U.S.A., at the confluence of French Greek' and 
AHegheny rivet, about 55 m. S. by E. of Erie, in the N.W. part: 
of Ae state. Pop. (iS^) 6a*i; (1900) 75W, of yrhom 4B9 
were foneiga-bom. Frat^Un is served by the Erie,.the Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the Lake ^Mre & Michigan Southern, and. the Fratddin 
& ClaaTfidd railwaya Its.streets are broad and well pamdiand 
shaded,, and there are two public parks, a public library and 
many handsome residences. Franklin is the centre of. the chief 
oil region of the state, and from it great quantities of refined < il 
are shipped. Natural gas also abounds. The city’s manufactures 
include oil-wed supplies, boilers, engines, steM castings^ iron 
goods, lumber, bricks, asbestos goods, manifoldii^ pa]W and 
flour. On the site of. the present city the French built in 1754 
a fortificaticHi, Fort: Machault, which after the capture of Fort 
Duquesne by the English was a rallying place for Indians allied 
with the French. In 1.7 59 the F|;ench abandoned and completely 
destroyed the fort .; and in the following year the English built 
in the vicinity Fort Venango, which was captured by the Indians 
in 1763 during the Conspiracy of Pontiac, the whole garrison 
being massacred. In 1787 the United States built Fort.Franklin 
(about I m. above the mouth, of French Creek) as a protection 
against the Indians; in 1796 the troops were removed to a 
strongly built and well-fortified wooden building, known as 
“ Old Garrison,” at the mouth of French Creek, and in 1803 
they Were permanentiy withdrawn from the neighbourhood. 
Franklin was laid out as a town in 1795, was incorporated as a 
borough in 1818, and was chartered us a city in 186S. Most of 
its growth dates from the discovery of oil in i860. 

raANKLIIf, a town and the county-seat of Williamson 
county, Tennessee, U.S.A., in the central part of the state, 
on the Harpeth river, and about ao m. S.W. of Nashville. Pop. 
(1890) 2250 ; (1900) 3180. Franklin is served, by the Louisville 
& Nashville railway. It. is the seat of the Tennessee Female 
College and the Battle Ground Academy, said its chief objects 
of interest are the battle-ground, the Confederate cemetery and 
the Confederate monument. During the Civil War Franklin 
was the scene of a minor engagement on the loth of April 1863, 
and of a battle, celebrated as one of the most desperately fought 
of the war, which took place on the 30th of November 1864. 
The Union general Schofield, who was slowly withdrawing to 
Nashville before the advance of General J. B, Hood’s army, 
which he was ordered to hold in check in order to give Thomas 
time to prepare for battle (see Amehican Civil Was, § 32), 
was unable immediately to cross tlic Harpeth river and was 
compelled' to entrench his forces south of the town until his 
wagon trains said artillery could be sent over die stream by 
means of' two small bridges. In the afternoon Schofield’s out¬ 
posts and advanced lines were attacked by the Confederates 
in full strength, and instead of withdrawing as ordered they 
made a determined stand. Thus tlie assailants, carrying the 
advaivced works by storm, rushed upon the main defences on 
the heels of the broken advanced guard, and a general ei^age- 
ment was brought on which lasted from 3-30 until nine 
o’clock in the evening. Against, it is said, thirteen separate 
assaults, all delivered with exceptional fury, Schofield managed 
to hold his position, and shortly before midnight he withdrew 
across the river in good order. The engagement was indecisive 
in its results, but the Union commander's purpose, to hold Hood 
momentarily in check, was gained; and Hood’s effort to crush 
Schofield was unavailir^. The losses were very heavy ; Hood's 
effective forces in tiie engagement numbered about '27,000, 
Schofield’s about 28,000; the Confederate losses^ (excluding 
cavalry) were about 6500, excluding the slightly wounded; 
six general officers were killed (including Major>G«ieral P. R. 
Cleburne, a brave Irishman who had been a corporal in the 
British onny), six wounded, and one captured; the Union losses 
(excluding' cavalry) were 2336. In two of the Confederate 
biwades ^1 the ^eral and field officers were killed or wounded, 
w-J. D. Cox, 7 A> BatUt af FttnUi*. (N«m York, 1^7).. 
TRAUKUM, a word derived from the Late Lot frannu; fine; 
and meaning jnimarily a freeman. Subsequently it win used 


tn^ England to deyote a land-holder who was of inet but not' 
of.iM>ble lxrth.tSoflie of the older English 'writera.oscasional^ 
uae it fo. mean a liberal host. Ifie Latin form of the word is 
ffunchiUmui. S 

KRANKUNITI^ a member of the spind group of minerals, 
consisting of oxides, of iron, mamanese and unc in. varying 
proportions, (Fe,Zn,Mn)'(Fe,,Mn) 7 "Oi. It occurs as large 
ootohednd crystals often with, ronukded ejlfes^ aad:a« granular 
maases. The colour is iron-black and the lustre metalHc; 
baldness 6^ specific, gravity 5-2. It thus resembles magnetite 
in external chmactera,.but is readily distiaguisbed. from this by 
the: fact that it is only lightly magnetic. It .is found in eonside]>- 
able amount, associated , with zinc minerals (zincite and wiUemitei) 
in crystalline limestone, at Franklin Furnace, New Jersey, 
where it is mined as an ore of zinc (containing 5 to 20 % of the 
metal); after the extzactum of the zinc, the residue is used in 
the manufacture of ^isgelcben (the mineral containing; 15 to 
20 % of manganese oxides). Associated with, franklinite at. 
Frankliit Furnace, and found also at. some other, localities, 
is another membk of the spinel group, namely; gahnite or 
zinc-spinel, which is a zinc aluminate, ZnAla04,.with.a little of 
the. zinc replaced by iron and manganese. 

FBANIMtARRIAOE {liberum maritagium), in real property 
law, a species of estate tail, new obsolete. When a man, was 
seized of land in fee sknfde, and ^ve it to a daughter on marriage, 
the daughter and her husband were termed the donees in.frank- 
marriage, because they held the latul granted to them and. the 
heirs of their two bodies free from all manner of service, except, 
fealty, to the donor or his heirs until the fourth degree of con¬ 
sanguinity from the donor was passed. This right of a freeholder 
so to give away his land at will was first recognized in the reign 
of Henry IL, and became up to .the reign of Elizabeth the most 
usual kind of settlement. 

FRANKPLEDGE (Lat. fmneum plegium), on early E^lish 
institution, consisting (as defined by Stubbs) of an association 
for mutual security whose members, according to Hallam, 
“ were perpetual bail fur each other.” Tlie custom whereby the 
inhabitants of a district were responsible for aoty crime or injury 
committed by one of their number is old and widespread; it 
prevailed in England before the Norman Conquest,. and is an 
outcome of tlie earlier principle whereby this responsibility 
rested on kinship. Thus a law of Edgar (iL 975) says “ and let 
every man so order that he have a borh (or surety), and let the 
borh then bring and hold him to every justice ; arid if any one 
then do wrong and run. away, let the borh bear that which, he 
ought to hear ” ; and a law of Canute about 1030, s^a “ and 
that every one be brought into a hundred, and in borh, and let 
the borh hold and lead him to every plea.” About time 
these societies, each, having its headman, were called jrithbarhs, 
or peace-borhs, and the Normans translated the Ai^o-Saxon 
word by frankpledge. But the history of the frankpledge 
proper begins not earlier tdmn the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The laws, which although called the laws of Edwandithe Confessor 
wore not drawn up until about 1x30, contain a clause about 
frithborhs which decrees that in every place societies, of ten men 
shall be formed fur mutual security and reparation. And 
before this date William the Conqueror had ordered that. “ every 
one ivho wishes to be regarded os li«e.must be in a pledge; and 
that the pledge must hold and bring him to justice if he oommits 
any offence ; and the laws, of Henry. I., tiered every, person 
of substance over twelve years of age to be enrolled in a iiank- 
pledge. This association of ten, or as it often, was at a later date. 
of twelve men, was also called a iiUang, or dteima, and in the 
north of Engload 'was known as Xamomte ttHe. 

The view of frankpledge (otnsr francipUgii), or the duty of 
ascertaining that the low with regard.to frt^pledges.vms ccun- 
plied 'with, was in the hands of.the sheriffa, who heldaititiiMrant 
eourt called the “ sfaetaS’s toum” for this andi other purposes. 
This court was. held, tiwica.a: year, but in wij. it was ordered 
that the view of frankpledge should only be taken' onee—at 
Michnlina. Introdueedi at on bafoie. the time of Heiuy; L, 
the 'view was regulated by the Asaise of. Qanndon of 11166 and 
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bjrMkgna Carta aa leuased in 1217. Although the former yf 
then laya stren uixmi the fact, that the^ shSii^’s, supervisory/ 
powers are universu manyrmen. (£d not attend his toum. • Scone 
lordsiof mangra and of mmdieds' held:a court of their own for 
vi^ (d itankpledge> and. in. the. 13th oentliry it may be faiify 
said “ of aili the franchises, d». tpyal. tights m private hands, 
view of frankpledge is perhaps, the commonest.” At the end of 
the same century da court for the view, of frankpledge was 
generc^y kimwn as w court leet, and was usually a manorial- 
oouft in private hands. However, the principle of the frank¬ 
pledge was still enforced. Thus: Braoton says ” every nude of- 
the age of twelve years^.be he free be he serf, ought to be in 
frankpledge,” but he allows ftir certain exceptions. 

As the word frankpledge, denotes, these societies were originally 
concerned only wit^ freemen; but the unCree were afterwards 
admitted, ai^ during the 13A century, the frankpledges were 
compaed chiefly of villains. From petitions presented^to parlia¬ 
ment in 1376 it seems-that'the view of frankpledge was in active 
operation at this timej but it soon began to fall into disuse, and 
its complete dect^ coincides with the new ideas of government 
introduced by the Tudors, In a formal fashion courts leet for the 
view of frankpledge were held in the time of the jurist Selden, 
emd a few of these have-survived until the present day. Sir F. 
Palgruve has asserted that the view of frankpledge was unknown 
in that part of the country which had been included in the 
kingdom of Narthumbria. This statement is open to question, 
but it is highly probable that the system was not so deeply 
rooted in this part of England as elsewhere. The machinery 
of the frankpledge was probably used by Henry II. when he 
introduced the jury of presentment; and commenting on this 
connexion F. W. Maitland says “ the duty of producing one’s 
neighbour to answer accusations (tlie duty of the frankpledges), 
could well be converted into the duty of telling tales against him.” 
The system of frankpledge prevailed in some English boroughs. 
Sometimes a court for view of frankpledge, called in some pkces 
a mickUUm, whereat the mayor or the bailiffs presided, was 
held for the whole borough; in other cases the borough was 
divided into wards, or into leets, each of which had its separate 
court. 

SeePollockandMaitland,iyisto>yu/£»gltrAI.aii>(iB95); G.Waitz, 
Deutsche Veefttssungsgeschichte, Bond i. (18S0); and W, Stabbs, 
ConsHluHotittl History, vol. i. (1897). 

FRABKS, SIR AUGUSTUS WOUASTON (1826-1897), English 
antiquary, was born on the 2Dth of March T826, and was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, He early showed 
inclination for antiquarian pursuits, and in 1851 was appointed 
assistant in the Antiquities Department of the British Museum. 
Here, and os director of the Society of Antiquaries, an 
appointment he received in 18^8, he made himself the flrst 
authority in England upwn medieval antiquities of all descrip>- 
tions, upon.pxirceiain, glass, the manufactures of savage nations,, 
and in.general upon.all Oriental curiosities and works of art later 
than the Classical period. In 1866 the British, and medieval 
antiquities, with the ethnographical collections, were formed into 
a distinct ikpjartment under his superintendence; and the Cliristy 
collection of cthnogriqjhy in Victoria Street, London, prior to its. 
amalgamation with the British Museum collections, was also 
under his care. He became a vice-president and ultimately 
president of the Society of Antiquaries, and in 1878 declined the 
principal librorianship of the museum. He retired on his 
seventieth birthday, 1896, and died on the 21st of May 1897. 
His ample fortune was largely devoted, to the collection of 
oeramics and pnedous objects of medieval art, most oL which 
became the pwopierty of the nation, either by donation in his 
lifetime or by bequest.at his death. Although.chiefly a medieval 
antiquary, Franks was also anauthority omclassical Bit,.esp)ecially 
Roman, remains in Britain; he was also greatly interested in 
book-marks, and. playing-cardSj of both of which he formed, 
impwrtant coUeotions.. He edited Kemble’s Eorat Fersdet,. 
Mid wrote numerons memoirs on archaeological subjects. 
Berhaps his most importaatr work of . this class is the catalogue 
ofl his -oWB- cellectioni of porcelain. 
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BRAVX&i Hu name Franks- seems to haive been given in the 
4^1 century to a group of Gennaoie. peoples dweUii^ north of 
the Main.and rea^ng. as.far as-du shores ofi the North See; 
south of-duMam-was the hoBM of! the AlamannL The names of 
some-of . duse tribes have oome doms-to us. On. the Tdula 
Peutinfi,mma appuar. du “ Chanavs qui< et PruMti,” which 
isheuld doubtleasi lead “qtii et Fremd "these Chamavi- 
i^qurently. dwelt between & Yssel and du Emi. Later, wc 
iiindithem a little farther south, on the banks of the Rhine, in 
Ithe district called Hamalant, and-it.is-their customs which were 
! brought together in the-9th century in the document, known as 
j the Lt» FftMcotum C'htmimopm. After the - Chamavi we may 
i mention/ die Attuarii or Chattuarii,. who are referred to by 
jAnunianus Morcellinus10,2)1. “Rheno extnde transmisso, 
iregionem- purvash. (.Julianas) Frimeorum quos Atthuarios 
ivocant.” IjUsr, the pegus kllmntuwH' coirespxjiids to the 
idistrictof Emmerich and Xontea. It should.be noted that this 
I name oeours again in the mid^ ages in Burgundy, not far 
|from Dijon;: in.^l probability a detachment of this pieopik had 
! settled in-dKit in the 5th or 6th century. The Brncteri, 

I A^iivarii and Chatti may ^so be dossed among, the Frankish 
itribre. They are mention^, in a celebrated piassage of Sulpicius 
Alexander, which is cited by Gregory of Tours (Uistoria Fran- 
corum, u. 9). Sulpicius shows the general Arbogast^ a barbarian 
in the service of Rome, seeking to take vengeance on the-Franks 
<(392); “ Collecto exercitu, transgressus Rhenum, Bricteros ripiae 
proximos, pwgom etiom quern Chamavi incolunt depopmlatus 
cst, nullo unquam occursante, nisi quod piaoci ex Ampsivariis 
:ct Catthis Marcomere duce in ulterioribus coUium jugis 
iappuruere.” It is evidently this Morcomeres, the chief of these 
! tribes, who is regarded by later hLstorians as the father of the 
I legendary Faramund (Pharamund), although in fact Marcomeres 
has nothing, to do with the Salian Franks. 

'Hie earliest mention in history of the name Franks is the 
entry on the Tabula Peulingeriam, at least if we assume that 
:the term “ et Franci ” is not a later emendation. The earlie.st 

■ occurrence of’the-name in any author is in the Vita Aureliani 
iof- Vopisous (ch. vii.). When, in 241, Aurelian, who was then 
■only a tribune, had just defeated some Franks m the neighbour¬ 
hood-of Mainz and was marching against the Persians, his troops 
-sang the following.refrain : 

. “ Mills Sannatas, tnille Fraatcos, semel et semel occidimwi; 

Millc Pcisas, quaerimua" 

All these Germanic tribes, which were known from the 3rd 
century onwards by the generic name of Franks, doubtless spoke 
a similar dialect and were governed by customs which must 
scarcely have differed from one another; but this was all they 
had in common. Each tribe, was politically indepiendent; they 
formed no confederations. Sometimes two or three tribes joined 
; forces to wage a war; but, the strumle over, the bond was broken, 
land each tribe resumed its.isolatca life. Waits holds with some 
;show of probability that the Franks represent the ancient 
Istaevones of Tacitus, the Alamanni and the Saxons representing 
the Herminones and the Ingaevones. 

Of all these Frankish tribes one eqiecially was to become 
; prominent, tiie tribe of the Salians. They are mentioned for the 

■ first time in 35S, by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvii. 8, 3), who says 
that the Caesar Julian “ pictit pvimos omnium Francos, videlicet 
jeos quos consuetudo Salios appiellavit.” As to the origin of Ihe 
I name, it was long held to be derived from the river Yssel or .‘»gnl 
jit is more porobable, however, that it arose from the fact that 
ithe Salians for a long.pieriod occupiied the shores of the salt sea.' 
The Salians inhafasted the sea-coast, whereas the Ripuarians 
.dwelt on .the banks of the river Rhine. 

The Salians, at the time whwi- they are mentioned by 
Ammianus^, occupied Toxondna, <>«, the region south of the 
Meuse, between that river and the Scheldt. J uban defeated them 
complete^, but allowed them , to remain in ToKandria, not^ as 
of old, aa. conqaerors, but aa< foadirati. of Romans. They 
perfiapa paki tribute, and'they certainly ftmished Rome witn 

’ Their legends are. connected with the sea, the name Merovena 

■ signi^dng " aea-bom." 
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soldiers; Salii seniores and Solti juniores are mentioned in the 
Notitia dignitattm, and Salii appear among the auxilia palaiina. 

At the end of the 4th century and at the beginning of the 5th, 
when the Roman legions withdrew from the b^nks of^the Rhine, 
the Salians installed themselves in the district as an independent 
people. The place-names became entirely Germanic; the 
Latin language disappeared ; and the Christian religion.suffered 
a check, for the Franks were to a man pagans. The Salians 
were subdivided into a certain number of tribes, each tribe 
placing at its head a king, distinguished by his long hair and 
chosen from the most noble family {Historia Franeorun, ii. 9). 

The most ancient of these king*, reigning over the principal 
tribe, who is known to us is Chlodio.' According to Gregory 
of Tours Chlodio dwelt at a place called Dispargum, which it is 
impossible to identify. Towards 431 he crossed the great Roman 
road from Bavay to Cologne, which was protected by numerous 
forts and had long arrested the^nvasions of the barbarians. He 
then invaded the territory of Arras, but was severely defeated at 
Hesdin-le-Vieux by Aetius, the commander of the Roman army 
in Gaul. Chlodio, however, soon took his revenge. He explored 
the region of Cambrai, seized that town, and occupied all the 
country as far as the Somme. At this time Tournai became the 
capital of the Salian Franks. 

After Chlodio a certain Meroveus (Meroweeh) was king of the 
Salian Franks. We do not know if he was the son of Chlodio ; 
Gregory of Tours simply says that he belonged to Chlodio’s stock 
—“ de hujus stirpe quidam Merovechum regem fuisse adserunt,” 
—and then only gives the fact at second hand. Perhaps the 
remarks of the Byzantine historian Priscus may refer to Meroveus. 
A king of the Franks having died, his two sons disputed the 
power. The elder journeyed into Pannonia to obtain support 
from Attila; the younger betook himself to the imperial court 
at Rome. “ I have seen him,” writes Priscus; “ he was still 
very young, and we all remarked his fair hair which fell upon 
his shoulders,” Aetius welcomed him warmly and sent him 
back a friend and foederatus. In any case, eventually, Franks 
fought (451) in the Roman ranks at the great battle of Mauriac 
^the Catalaunian Fields), which arrested the progress of Attila 
into Gaul; and in the Vita Lupi, which, though undoubtedly 
of later date, is a recension of an earlier document, the name 
of Meroveus appears among the combatants. Towards 457 
Meroveus was succeeded by his son Childeric. At first Childeric 
was a faithful foederatus of the Romans, fighting for them 
against the Visigoths and the Saxons south of the Loire; but 
he soon sought to make himself independent and to extend his 
conquests. He died in 481 and was succeeded by his son Clovis, 
who conquered the whole of Gaul with the exception of the 
kingdom of Burgundy and Provence. Clovis made his authority 
recognized over the other Salian tribes (who.se kings dwelt at 
Carnbrai and other cities), and put an end to the domination of 
the Ripuarian Franks. 

These Ripuarians must have comprised a certain number of 
Frankish tribes, such as the Ampsivarii and the Bructeri. They 
settled in the 5th century in compact masses on the left bank of 
the Rhine, but their progress was slow. It was not until the 
Christian writer Salvian (who was bom about 400) had already 
reached a fairly advanced age that they were able to seize 
Cologne. The town, however, was recaptured and was not 
definitely in their possession until 463. 'File Ripuarians sub¬ 
sequently occupied all the country from Cologne to Trier. 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn and Zulpich were their principal centres, ! 
and they even advanced southward as far as Metz, which appears 
to have resisted their attacks. The Roman civilization and the 
Latin language disappeared from the countries which they 
occupied; indeed it seems that the actual boundaries of the 
German and French languages nearly coincide with those of 
their dominion. In their southward progress the Ripuarians 

' The chronicler Fredegarius and the author of the Liber historiae 
Francorum malre Sunno and Marcomurea his predecessors, but in < 
reality they were chiefs of other Frankish tribes. The author of the 
Liber also claims that Chlodio was the son of Pharamund, but this 
personage is quite legendary. In the Ckronicon of Fredegarius it is 
already affirmed that the Franks are descended from the Trojans. 


[ e*countered the ^Uamanni, who, already masters of Alsace, 
were endeavoiy;mg to extend their conquests in all directions. 
There ^ere numerous battles between me Ripuarians and the 
Alamanni; and the memory of one fought at Zuljych has come 
down to us. In this battle Sigebert, the king of the Ripuarians, 
was wounded in the knee and limped during the remainder of 
his life—hence his surname Claudus (the Lame). The Ripuarians 
long remained allies of Qovis, Sigebert’s^n Chloderic fighting 
under the king of the Salian Franks at Vouilli in 507. Clovis, 
however, persuaded Chloderic to assassinate his father, %nd 
then posed as Sigebert’s avenger, with the result that Chloderic 
was himself assassinated and the Ripuarians raised Clovis on 
the shield and chose him as king. Thus the Salian Franks united 
under their rule all the Franks on the left bank of the Rhine. 
During the reigns of Clovis’s sons they again turned their eyes 
on Germany, and imposed their suzerainty upon the Franks on 
the right bank. This country, north of the Main and the first 
residence of the Franks, then received the name of Francia 
Orientalis, and became the origin of one of the duchies into 
which Germany was divided in the loth century—the duchy of 
Franconia (Franken). 

The Franks were redoubtable warriors, and were generally 
of great stature. Their fair or red hair was brought forward 
from the crown of the head towards the forehead, leaving the nape 
of the neck uncovered ; they shaved the face except the upper 
lip. They wore fairly close breeches reaching to the knee and a 
tunic fastened by brooches. Round the waist over the tunic 
was worn a leathern girdle having a broad iron buckle damascened 
with silver. From the girdle hung the single-edged missile axe 
or jrancisca, the seramasax or short knife, a poniard and such 
articles of toilet as scissors, a comb (of wood or bone), &c. The 
Franks also used a weapon called the framea (an iron lance set 
firmly in a wooden shaft), and bows and arrows. They protected 
themselves in battle witli a large wooden or wicker shield, the 
centre of which was ornamented with an iron boss {umbo). 
Frankish arms and armour have been found in the cemeteries 
which abound throughout northern France, the warriors being 
buried fully armed. 

See J. Grimm, Deutsche Itechlsal/erthiimer (Gbltingen, 1828); 
K. MUUenhofi, Deutsche Altertumskunde (Berlin, 1883-igoo); E, von 
Wietersheim, Geschichte der Vblherwanderung, 2nd od., ed. l>y F. 
Dahn (Leipzig, 1880-1881); G. Waiti, Deutsche Verfassutigs- 
geschichle, vol. i. (4th ed. revised by Zeumer); R. Schrbder, “ Die 
Au.sbreitung der salischcn Franken,” in Forschungen eur deutschen 
Geschichte, vol. xix.; K. Lamprecht, Frdnhische Wanderungen und 
Ansiedelungen (Aix-la-Chapelle, 1082): W. Schultze, Deutsche 
Geschichte von der Ureeit bis eu den Kurolingern, vol. ii. (Stuttgart, 
i8g6); Fustel de Coulanges, Histoire des institutions politiques de 
Vancienne France — i’invasian germanique (Paris, 1891). Also the 
articles Salic Law and Germanic Laws, Early. (C. Pf.) 

FRANZ, ROBERT (1815-1892), German composer, was bom 
at Halle on the 28th of June 1815. One of the most gifted of 
German song writers, he suffered in early life, as many musicians 
have suffered, from the hostility of his parents to a musical 
career. He was twenty years old when, his father’s animosity 
conquered, he was allowed to live in De.ssau to study organ¬ 
playing under Schneider. The two years of dry study under 
that famous teacher were advantageous chiefly m making him 
uncommonly intimate with the works of Bach and Handel, his 
knowledge of which he showed in his editions of the Matthaus 
Passion, Magnificat, ten cantatas, and of the Messiah and 
L'Allegro, though some of these editions have long been a subject 
of controversy among musicians. In 1843 he published his fint 
book of songs, which ultimately was followed by some fifty more 
books, containing in all about 250 songs. At Halle, Franz filled 
various public offices, including those of organist to the city, 
conductor of the Sing-akademie and of the Symphony concerts, 
and he was also a royal music-director and master of the music 
at the university. 'The first book of songs was warmly praised 
by Schumann and Liszt, the latter of whom wrote a lengthy 
review of it in Schumann’s paper, Die neue Zeitschrift, which 
later was published separately. Deafness had begun to make 
itself apparent as early as 1841, and Franz suffered also from a 
nervous disorder, which in 1868 compelled him to resign his 
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offices. His future was then provided for by, Liszt, Dr Joachkn, 
Frau Magnus and others, who gave him the rec^pts of a concert 
tour, amounting to some 100,000 marks. Franz died onUe Z4th 
of October a 892. On his seventieth birthday he published his 
first and only pianoforte piece. It is easy to find here and there 
among his songs gems that are hardly less brilliant than the best 
of Schumann’s. Certainly no musician was ever more thoughtful 
and more painstakil^. In addition to songs he wrote a setting 
fo^ double choir of the 117th Psalm, and a four-part Kyrie; 
he also edited Astorga’s Stdat Mater and Durante’s Mofnifieat. 

FSANZfiN, FRANS MIKAEL (1772-1847), Swedish poet, was 
bom at Uleiboig in Finland on the oth of February 177a. 
At thirteen he entered the university of Abo, where he attended 
the lectures of H. G. Forthan (1739-1804), a pioneer in the study 
of Finnish history and legend. He graduated in 1789, and 
became “eloquentiae docens” in 1792. Three years later he 
started on a tour through Denmark, Germany, France and 
England, returning in 1796 to accept the office of university 
librarian at Abo. In 1801 he became professor of history and 
ethics, and in 1808 was elected a member of the Swedish Academy. 
On the cession of Finland to Russia, Franz6n removed to Sweden, 
where he was successively appointed parish priest of Kumla 
in the diocese of Strcngnas (1810), minister of the Clara Cliurch 
in Stockholm (1824) and bishop of Hernosand (1831). He died 
at Sabri parsonage on the 14th of August 1847. From the 
autumn of 1793, when his Till en ung Flicka and Menniskans 
anleie were inserted by Kellgren in the Stockholmspost, Franz^n 
grew in popular favour by means of many minor poems of 
singular simplicity and truth, as Till Selma, Den gamle knekien, 
Riddar St Goran, De Smd blommorna, Modren vid vaggan, 
Nydrsmorgonen and Stjernhimmelen. His songs Goda gosse 
glaset tom, Sorj ej den gryende dagen fdrut, Champagnevinet 
and Bevaringssdng were widely sung, and in 1797 he won the prize 
of the Swedish Academy by his Sang ofver grefue Filipp Creuts. 
Henceforth his muse, touched with the academic spirit, grew 
more reflective and didactic. His longer works, as Emili eller 
en afton i Lappland, and the epics Svante Sture elder motet vid 
Alvastra, Kolumbus eller Amerikas upptacltt and Gustaf Adolf i 
Tyskland (the last two incomplete), though rich In beauties of 
detail, are far inferior to his shorter pieces. 

The poetical works of Fraiuen, are collected under the title Skalde- 
stycken (7 vols., 1824-186:); new od.,S(imioieiift«r,with a biography 
by A. A, GrafstrSm (1867-1860) ; also a selection (Valda dibter) 
in 2 vols. (1871). His prose writings, Om svenska droUningar (Al», 
1798; Orebro, 1823), Skrifter i obunden stil, vol. i. (1835), Predik- 
ningar (5 vols., 1841-1845) and Minnesteckningar, prepared for the 
Academy (3 vols., 1848-1860), arc marked by faithful portraiture and 
purity of style. See B. E. Malmstrfim, in the Handlingar of the 
Swedish Academy (18.52, new series 1887), vol. ii.; S. A. Hollander, 
Minne af F, M. Framin (Orebro, 1868); F. Cygnaeus, Tfckningar 
ttr F. Af. Franeins lefnad (Helsingfors, 1872) ; and Gustaf LjunMren, 
Svemka vitterhetens hifder titer Gustaf Ill's dod, vol. ii. (1876). 

FRANZBNSBAD, or Kaiser-Frakzensbas, a town and 
watering-place of Bohemia, Austria, 152 m. W.N.W, of Prague by 
rail. Pop. (1900) 2330. It is situated at an altitude of about 
1500 ft. between the spurs of the Fichtelgebirge, the Bohmerwald 
and the Erzgebirge, and lies 4 m. N.W. of Eger. It possesses 
a large kursaal, several bathing establishments, a hospital for 
poor patients and several parks. There are altogether 12 
mineral springs with saline, alkaline and ferruginous waters, 
of which the oldest and most important is the Franzensquelle. 
One of the springs gives off carbonic acid gas and another contains 
a considerable proportion of lithia salts. The waters, which 
have an averaffe temperature between 50-2° F. and S4'S® F., 
are used both internally and externally, and are efficacious in 
cases of anaemia, nervous disorder^ sexual diseases, specially 
for women, and heart diseases. Franzensbad is frequently 
resorted to as an after-cure by patients from Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. Another important part of the cure is the so-called 
moor or mud-baths, prepared from the peat of the Franzensbad 
marsh, which is very rich in mineral substances, like sulphates 
of iron, of soda and of potash, organic acids, salt, &c. 

The first information about the springs dates from the i6th 
century, and an analysis of the waters was made in 1565. They 


were first used for bathing purposes in 1707. But the foundation 
of Franzensbad as a watering-place really dates from 1793, 
when Dr Adler built here the first Kurkaus and the place 
received its nam^ after the emperor Francis I. 

See Dr Loimann, Franttnsbad (3rd ed., Vienna, 1900). 

FRANZ JOSEF LANS, an arctic archipela^ lying E. of 
Spitsbergen and N. of Novaya Zemlya, extending northward 
from about 80® to 82® N., and between 42® and 64® E. It is 
described as a lofty glacier-covered land, reaching an extreme 
elevation of about 2400 ft. The glaciers front, with a per¬ 
pendicular ice-wall, a shore of debris on which a few low plants 
are found to grow—poppiej, mosses and the like. The islands 
are volcanic, the main geological formation being Tertiary or 
Jurassic ba^t, which occasionally protrudes through the 
ice-cap in high isolated blocks near the shore. A connecting 
island-chain between Franz Josef Land and Spitsbergen is 
probable. The bear and fox are the only land mammals ; msects 
are rare; but the avifauna is of interest, and the Jackson 
expedition distinguished several new species. 

August Petermann expressed the opinion that Baffin may 
have sighted the west of Franz Josef Land in 1614, but the 
first actual discovery is due to Julius Payer, a lieutenant in the 
Austrian army, who was associated with Weyprecht in the 
second polar expedition fitted out by Count Wilczek on the 
ship ‘‘ Tegetthof ” in 1872. On the 13th of August 1873, the 
“ Tegetthof ” being then beset, high land was seen to the north¬ 
west. Later in the season Payer led expeditions to Hochstetter 
and Wilczek islands, and after a second winter in the ice-bound 
ship, a difficult journey was made northward through Austria 
Sound, which was reported to separate two large masses of land, 
Wilczek Land on the east from Zichy Land on the west, to Ctipe 
Fligely, In 82® 5' N., where Rawlinson Sound branched away tp 
the north-east. Cape Fligely was the highest latitude attained 
by Payer, and remained the highest attained in the Old World 
till 1893. Payer reported that from Cape Fligely land (Rudolf 
Land) stretched north-cast to a cape (Cape Sherard Osborn), 
and mountain ranges were visible to the north, indicating lands 
beyond the 83rd parallel, to which the names King Oscar Land 
and Petermann Land were given. In 1879 De Bruyne sighted 
high land in the Franz Josef Land region, but otherwise it 
remained untouched until Leigh Smith, in the yacht “ Eira,” 
explored the whole southern coast from 42® to 54° E. in 1881 
and 1882, discovering many islands and sounds, and ascertaining 
that the coast of Alexandra Land, in the extreme west, trended 
to north-west and north. 

After Leigh Smith came another pause, and no furtner mention 
is made of Franz Josef Land till 1894. In that year Mr Alfred 
Harmsworth (afterwards Lord NorthcliSe) fitted out an expedi¬ 
tion in the ship “ Windward ” under the leadership of Mr F. 
G. Jackson, with the object of establishing a permanent base 
from which systematic exploration should be carried on for 
successive years and, if practicable, a journey should be made 
to the Pole. Mr Jackson and his party landed at “ Elmwood ” 
(which was named from Lord Northclifie’s seat in the Isle of 
Thanet), near Cape Flora, at the western extremity of Northbrook 
Island, on the 7tn of September. After a preliminary reconnais¬ 
sance to the north, which afterwards turned out to be vitally 
important, the summer of 1895 was spent in exploring the coast 
to the north-west by a boating expedition. This expedition 
visited many of the points seen by Leigh Smith, and discovered 
land, which it has been suggested may be the Gillies Land 
reported by the Dutch captain Gillies in 1707. In 1896 the 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition worked northwards through 
an archipelago for about 70 m. and reached Cape Richthofen, 
a promontory 700 ft. high, whence an expanse of open water 
was seen to the northward, which received the name of Queen 
Victoria Sea. To the west, on the opposite side of a wide opening 
which was called the British Channel, appeared glacier-covered 
land, and an island lay to the northward. The island was 
probably the King Oscar Land of Payer. To north and north¬ 
east was the land which had been visited in the reconnaissance 
of the previous year, but beyond it a water-sky appeared in the 
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(opposed position of Fetermann Land. Thus Zictoy Lwdi 
h»elf was resolved into a group of islands, and the outlying! 
land sighted by Payer was found to be islands also. Meanwhile 1 
Nansen, on his southward journey, liad approached Franz 
Josef Land from the north-east, finding only sea at the north' 
■end of Wilczek Land, and seeing nothing of Payer’s Rawlinson! 
Sound, or of the north end of Austria Sound. Nansen wintered! 
near Cape Norway, only a few mites from the spot reached by \ 
Jaclcson in 181^5. He had finally moved that a deep oceante: 
basin lies to the north. On the 17th of June 1896 the dramaticl 
meeting of Jackson and Nansen took place, and in the samel 
year the “Windward” revisited," Elmwood ” and brought | 
Nansen home, the work of the Jacison-Hannswotth eocpeditioni 
being continued for another year. As the non-existence of land, 
to the north had been proved, the attempt to penetrate north¬ 
wards was abandoned, and the last season was devoted to a| 
surv^ and scientific examination of the archipelago, especially I 
to the west; this was carried out by Messrs Jackson,,Armitage,| 
R. Koettlitz, H. Fisher and W. S. Bruce. 

Further light was thrown on the relations of Franz Josef Land ‘ 
and Spitsbergen during 1897 :by the diseoveries of Captain! 
Robertson of Dundee, and Wyche’s Land was circumnavigated 
by Mr Arnold Pike and Sir SavileiCrossley. The latter voy^ 
was repeated in the following year by a German expedition 
under Dr Th. Lernerand Captain Rudiger. In August 1898 an 
expedition under Mr Walter Wellman, an American, landed at 
Cape Tegetthof. Beginning a northward journey with sledges 
at the end of the winter, Wellman met with an accidertt 
which compelled him to retmn, but not before some exploraticm 
had been accomplished, and the, eastern extension of the archi¬ 
pelago fairly well defined. In June 18^ H.R.H. the duke 6f 
Abruzzi started from Christknia in his yacht, the “ Stella 
Polare,” to make the first attempt to force a ship into the newly 
discovered ocean north of Franz Josef Land. The “Stella 
Polare ” succeeded in making her way through the British 
Channel to Crown Prince Rudolf Land, and wintered in Teplitz 
Bay, in 8r° 33' N. lat. The ship was nearly wrecked in the 
autumn, and the party had-to spend most of the winter on shore, 
the duke of Abruzzi suffering severely from frost-bite. In March 
1900 a sledge party of thirteen, under Captain Cagni, started 
northwards. They found no trace of Petermann Land, but with 
great difficulty crossed the ice to 86'’ 33' N. lat., ao m. beyond 
Nansen’s farthest, and 840 m. from the Pole. The party, with 
the exception of three, returned to the ship after an absence 
of 104 days, and the “ Stella Polare ” returned to Tromsd 
in September 1900. In 1901-1902 the Baldwin-Ziegler expedi¬ 
tion also attempted a northward journey from Franz Josef 
Land. 

See Gtographical Journal, voL xi., February 1898 ; F. C. Jackson, 
A Thousand Days in ths Arctic (18919) 

FBANZ 09 , KARL EMIL (.1848-1904), German novelist, was 
born of Jewish parentage on thez5th of October 1S48 in,Russian 
Podoiia, and spent his early years, at Czortkbw in Galicia. His 
lather, a district physician, died early, and the boy, after attend¬ 
ing the gymnasium of Czernowitz, .was obliged to teach imorder 
to support himself and'prepare for academic study. He studied 
law at the universities of Vienna and Graz, but often passing the 
examirution for employment in the state judicial service, 
abandoned this career and, beoomir^ a journalist, .travelled: 
.extensively in south-east Europe,and visited Asia Minor andi 
i^ypt. iln 1877 he Ktumed to Vienna, where from >1884 toj 
1886 heredited the Neue^iOustritrU Zeitung. Tn 1867 hefremoved 
to Berlin and founded the fortnightly.review,DeufsrAe DichUmg.l 
FranzoS'died on the aStb of January '1904. .His.earliest eoHe^i 
tioru cd stories and deetenes. Aw Uislb-Asi«n, Ltmd-uMi Lsutej 
d*s osAithw Eurapai (4876) and Dit Juim non 'Soman 1(1877)! 
dq>ict )(praphically the life and moaners of the races .of-south¬ 
eastern Europe. Among other of his worksimay be merrtioned 
the short storks, Jwigt Lithe (1878), Siille Cesekithfitt .{liio), 
and the novels Moschke von Parma (idBiA Ein Kampf‘ums 
RedstDtr Pr&tiditU (X884), Jtdith Traeklimbtrg-.{1^90), 
Dtr Wtthfheitsuektr (1894-). 


fSASCATL a tqjm and episcr^l see of Italy, in the prosiiuse 
.of Rome, 15 in. $.£. of Rome by rail, ondaiao'reached by dleotric 
-tramwiy via Grottaferrata. Pop. ^(ipefij) 8453. .The town is 
situated 1056 ft. above the sea-lev^, on'the N. stopei of the outer 
crater ring of Hre Alban Hills, and commands a very fine view 
of the Xompagna of Rome. The cathedral contains.a memorial 
tablet to Charles Edward, the Vour^ Fretender, -whose body 
for Bans tvhile rested here; this brother, i^niy, Gardinal York, 
.owned a -villa at .FraicatL The villas of the Roman jiobiljty, 
with itheir beautiful gardens and fountains, axe .the rchief ottrac- 
tron of Frascati. The earliest in date is :the YiUa (Rdcanieri, 
planned by Cardinal Rufoni before 1350; the most limportant 
!tif the rest are the Vrlla Torlonia -(formerly Conti), Lancelotti 
(formerly iI 4 ecoIomini), RufiineHo (now belonging to Prince 
I lancellotti), Aldobran^ni, Bor^ese and Mondragone (now a 
! Jesuit school). The surrounding country, covered with remains 
,of: ancient villas, .b fertile and noted for its iwine. Frascati 
seems to have arisen on the site of a very large ancient villa, 
which, under Domitian at any rate, belonged to the imperial 
house about the 9th century, dn which iperiod we find in the 
Liber Pontifiealit the names of four -churches in Frascata. 
The medieval stronghold of the counts of Tusculum (9.V.), 
which occupied the site of the ancient city, was dbmantled by 
cthe Romans in >1391, and the inhabitants put to .the .sword or 
mutilated. Many of the fugitives naturally took refuge in 
Erascati. The see of Tusculum liad, however, always had its 
fcathedrol church in Frascati. For the greater part of the middle 
ages Frascati belonged to the papacy. 

See C. Tomassetti, La Via Latina n»l medio evo (Rome, 1886), 
170 aeq.; T. Ashby ia-Papers of the British School at Borne, iv. 
(London, 1907). (T. As.) 

FRASER, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL (1819- ), Scottish 

plubsopher, was bom at Ardcliattan, Argyllshire, on tlie 3rd 
of September 1819. He was educated at Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
where, from 1846 to 1856, he was professor of Logic at New 
College. He edited the North British Review from 1850 to 1857, 
and m 1856, having previously been a Free Church minister, 
he succeeded Sir William Hamilton as professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics at Edinburgh University. In 1859 he became 
dean of the faculty of arts. He devoted himself to the study 
of English philosophers, especially Berkeley, and published a 
Collected Edition of the Works of Bishop Berkeley with Annota¬ 
tions,(re. (187.1; enlarged 1901), a Biography of Berkeley (1881), 
an Annotated Edition of Locke’s Essay (1894), the Philosophy of 
Theism {1896) and the Biography of Thomas Reid ^1898). He 
'Contributed the article on John Locke to the Encyclopaedia 
Briiarmica, In 1904 he published an autobiography entitled 
Biographia philos^ica,mti\dch he sketched the progress of his 
intellectual devebpment. From thb work and from his Gifford 
lectures we learn objectively wbat had previously been inferred 
from hb critical works. After a childhood spent in an austerity 
which stigmatized as unholy even the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
he began hb eolleee career at the age of fourteen at a time when 
Chrbtopher North and Dr Ritchie were lecturing on Moral 
Philosophy and Logic. His first philosophical advance was 
stimulated by Thomas Brown’s Cause and Effect, which intro¬ 
duced him to the problems whidi were to occupy his thought. 
Fwm.thb point he Jell into the scepticism of Hume, In 1836 
Sir William Hamilton was appointed to the chair of Logic and 
Jdetaphy-sies, and Fraser became hb pupil. He himself says, 
“I owe more to Hamilton than to any other influence.” It 
was about this time abo that he'b^an his studjr ot Berkeley and 
■Coleridge, and deserted hb early phenomenalism for the con¬ 
ception of a spiritual will as the universal cause. In the Bio- 
.napMa thb ‘'T^btic faith ” appears .in its full development 
(see 'the .concluding chapter), and b especially important as 
'perhaps the nearest approach toiKantian ethics made by original 
English philosophy. Apart from the philosophical interest of 
the Biographia, the work contains valuable pictures of the Land 
of Lome and Argyllshire society in the-early 19th century, of 
university life in Qasgow and Edinburgh,.and a .history of the 
North British Review. 
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J BAflBB .. JA 1 KW I !(i 8 i 8 -ia^), £ii(^h biih(ip,'nu becnyit; 
£rtstbut}r, 'in Qouce^nHire, on the iSth o^An^t 
■was educated at Bridgnortb, Shrewsbmy, and lanoolnrCoUege,; 
Oxford, In ^639 he was lFdmd>i<dkolat,.and took a'fint'dass.! 
In 1840 he gained an Oriel felbwship, and was for some .timB i 
tutOTfof the college, but'did not.take orders until 1846. He was 
successively -v^r of Cholderton, in Witshiie, and ;rector of 
Ufton Nervet,,in Beibshiie; but his subscqaent.iniportaace was 
lai^^y due to W. K. Hamilton, bidu^rof ^lisbury, .wbo iecom- 
meflded him as an assistant oomiiussioner 'of e^cation. His 
Tepoit on.the educational condition of thirteen poor-law unions, 
made in May 1859, was idescribed by Thomas Hughes as “ a 
superb,, almost a unique.pwce »f worit.” In 1865 he was 'com¬ 
missioned, to report on tliestate of educalioniin the United.States 
and' Canada,:and his able perfnrmanoe of this tadc brought .him 
an offered the hishopric of Calcutta, which he declined, but in 
January .1870 he acceptrf the see >of .Manchester. The task 
before him was on arduous one, for adthou^ .his predecessor, 
James Frince Lee, had consecrated mo fewer then 130 churches, 
the enormous population was still greatly in advance of the 
ecclesiastical machinery. Fraaer worked 'with the utmost 
did even more for the church by the Jiherality and 
geniality which earned him the title of “ the bishop of all de¬ 
nominations.” He was prominent in secular as well ns leHgious 
works, interosting himself m every movement that promotad 
health, morality, or education; and especially serviceable as 
the friendly, unoffidous counsellor of all classes. His theology 
was that id a liberal bigh-chiKchman, and his sympathies were 
broad. In convocation he seconded a motion for the disuse of 
the Athanasian Creed, and in the House of Lords he voted for 
the abolition of university tests. He died suddenly on llie amd 
of October 1885. 

A biography by Thomas Hughes was pubUslierl in 18K7, and an 
account of his Lancashire life by J. W. Diggle (1889), who also edited 
2 vols. of Univertily and Parochial Sermons (1887), 

FBASBR, .JAliES BAILUES (1783-1856), Scottish traveller 
and author, was born at Reelick in the county of Inverness on 
the nth of June 1783. He was the eldest of the four sons of 
Edward Satdiell Fraser of Reelick, all of whom found their way 
to the East, and gave proof of their ability. In early life he 
went to the West Indies and thence to India. In .1815 he made 
a tour of exploration in the Himalayas, accompanied by his 
brother William (d. 1835). When Resa Kuli Mirza and NejeS 
KuU Mirza, the exiled Persian princes, visited England, he was 
appointed to look after them during their stay, and on their 
return he accompanied them as far as Constantinople. He was 
afterwards sent to Persia on a diplomatic mission by Lord 
Glenclg, and effected a most remarkable journey on horseback 
through Asia Mioor to Teheran. His health, however, was 
impaired by the exposure. In .1823 he married a daughter 
of Alexander Fraser Tytlcr, Lord W^houseke, a sister of the 
historian Patrick Fraser Tytler. He died &t Reelick in Januoiy 
1856. Fraser is said to have displayed great skill in water¬ 
colours, and several of his drawings have been engraved; and 
the astronomical observations which he took during some of 
his journeys did considerable service to the cartography of Asia. 
The worlB hy which he attained his literary reputation were 
accounts of:his travels and fictitbus .tales illustrative of Eastern 
life. In both .he employed a vigorons and impasebned style, 
which was on the whole wonderfully efiective in spite of minor 
faults in taste and flaws in structure. 

Fraser's earliest writings are: Journal of a Tour through Part of 
the HintSii Mountains and to the Sources of the Jumna amd the Gauges , 
(1820)4 A Jiarraiive of a Journey into Kharasun in the Years iiUi , 
and jSee, including sente Account of Jhe Countries to the North-East ■ 
of PsrsM (1825); and Travels and Adventures in the Persian Provinces 
on the Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea'{tBiS). His rornsnees' 
inela^ The TCutxilbash, a Tale of Khorasan (182S), and Its sequel, 
The Persian Adventurer (1830); AHeeHhemroo (^842); asb JAs iiarh 
F«li;en:(ia44). He also wrote An Historical and Descr^itie. Account > 
of PersiOifiOM); A Winter's Journey (Tdtar) from Constantinople , 
to Teheran (1838); Travels in Koordistan, 'Mesop otamia , 6‘;.fl84o); 
MoetpoUmta arii Astyria '(t'842); sad MUitaty Memoire Of Cal. ‘ 
James Shinuer ■ 


FRAOIR, SIB £art..(i8i6-i898), Ei«- 

lish politician, author and ooUectoc, was bom on the i«th of 
Febmaty i886,thB sonof Sir James John Fraser, 3rd.]»Ton»t,a 
dHonel of .the 7th Hussars, whe had served on .WellingtDn’s.iStaS 
at Wateitob. He^vasieducated .at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, entered the ist Life Guards in '1847, but .retired with « 
captain’s rank in 185a. He then set about entering .parliament, 
and the ups and downs of hisipolitical career were rather rematk- 
able. He was returned for Barnstaple in 1852, but the etection 
was declared void on account of bribery, and theicoaotituancy 
was disfraudiised for two years. At the election of ;i857 .Su 
William, who had meantime been defeated at Harwich, was 
again returned at Bamstaplb. He was, however, defeated in 
i859,.but was elected in 1863.at Ludlow. This seat.he held for 
oody two years., when he was .again defeated and did not re-enter 
.parliament until 1874, when he was returned for Kidderminster, 
a constituency he. represented fur six years, when he retired. He 
was a familiar figure at the CoAton Club, always ready with a 
copious collection of anecdotes of Wellington, Disraeli and 
Hapoleon HI. He died on the 17th of August .1898. He was 
on assiduous collector of nelbs.; and his library was sold for 
some ^ 30 , 000 . His own books comprise Woriis on Wellington 
(1889), Disraeli and his Day (1891), Hie et Ubique (1893), 
Napoleon 111 , (1896) and the Wo<«rlrt« Ball (1897). 

.EBABEB, the chief river of British Columbia, Canada, Tising 
in two branches among the Rocky Mountains , near 52“ 45' N,, 
116° 30'W. Length 740 m. It first flows N.W.tfar.Bb^xfom., 
then rounds the head of the Cariboo Mountuias, and flows 
directly S. for over 400 m. to Hope, whcre.it again turns abruptly 
and flows W. for 80,m., falling into tlie Gulf of Georgia at New 
Westminster. After the junction of the two forks near its 
northern extremity, the first important tributary on its southern 
course is the Btuart, draining I.akes Stuart, Fraser and Francois. 
One hundred miles lower down the Quesnel, draining a large 
lake of the same name, flows In from the east at a town also so 
named. Farther on the Fraser receives from the west the 
Chilcotin, and at Lyttun, about 180 m. from the sea, .the Thomp¬ 
son, its largest tributary, flows m from the east, draining a series 
of mountain lakes, and receiving at Kamloops the North 
Thompson, whbh flows through deep and impassable canyons. 
Below Hope the Liilooct flows in from the north. The Fraser 
is a typical mountain stream, rapid and impetuous through all 
its length, and like most of its tributarbs is m many pacts not 
navigaUe even by canoes. On its southern course between 
Lytton and Yale, while bursting its way through the Coast 
Range, it flows through majestic canyons, which, like those 
of the Thompson, were the scene of many tragedies during the 
days of the gold-rush to the Cariboo district. At Yale, about 
80 m. from its mouth, it becomes navigable, though its course 
is still very rapid. In the Cariboo district, ewnprised within the 
great bend of the river, near Tcte Jaune Cache,.aie many valuable 
gold deposits. With its tributaries the Fraser drains the whole 
provinoe .from 54° to 49° N., except tlie extreme south-eastern 
comer, whidi is within the basin of the Columbia and. its tributary 
the Kootenay. 

SBABISRiffiBOH, a police burgh and seaport, on the N. coast 
of Aberdeenshire, Gotland, Pop. (1891), 7466 j (1901), 9105, 
It is situated 47^ m. by rail N. of Aberdeen, from whidh there 
is.a branch line, of whidh it is the terminus, of tlte .Gceat North 
of Scotland tadway. It takes its name from Sir Alexander 
Fraser, the ancestor of Lord .Saltoun, whose seat, Fhiloidi 
House, lies 2 m. to the .south. Sir Alexander obtained ior it 
in i6r3achartcrasa.burghof royalty, and also m.1591 achacter 
for the iomuling of a university. This latter project, however, 
-was not carried out, and all that remains of the building in¬ 
tended icr the college is a three-storeyed tower. The old castle 
of the Frasers on Kumatrd Head now contains a lighthonM, 
end'dose by is tke Wine Tower, with a cave below. The 
town icrosE lis a fine stmetuee atending upon a huge hexagon, 
jutmounted by a stone :pillar la ft. high, ornamented the 
myal and fcaser.aim. The port is one of the.leading stetiom 
of the heiriog fishery in the north of Scotland and the head 
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of a fishery district. During the herring season (June to Sep¬ 
tember) the population is increased by upwards of 10,000 per¬ 
sons. The fleet numbers more than 700 boats, and the annual 
value of the catch exceeds £200,000. The harbour, origin¬ 
ally constructed as a refuge for British sh^s of Vrar, is one 
of the best on the cast coast, and has been improved by the 
widening of the piers and the extension of the breakwaters. 
It has an area of upwards of eight acres, is easy of access, and 
affords anchorage for vessels of every size. 

FRASSBVILLE (formerly Riviere du Loup en Bas), a town 
and watering-place in Temiscouata county, Quebec, Canada, 
107 m. (by water) north-east of (Juehec, on the south shore of 
the St Lawrence river, and at the mouth of the Rividre du Loup, 
at the junction of the Intercolonial and Temiscouata railways. 
It contains a convent, boys’ college, hospital, several mills, 
and is a favourite summer resort on account of the angling and 
shooting, and the magnificent scenery. Pop. (1901) 4569. 

FRATKR, Frater House 6r FRAfERV, a term in architec¬ 
ture for the hall where the members of a monastery or friary 
met for meals or refreshment. The word is by origin the same as 
“ refectory.” The older forms, such as freitur, frayior and the 
like, show the word to be an adaptation of the O.Fr. jraitour, 
a shortened form of rejraitour, from the Med. Lat. refeciorium. 
The word has been confused with frater, a brother or friar, 
and hence sometimes confined in meaning to the dining-hall 
of a friary, while “ refectory " is used of a monastery. 

FRATERNITIES, COLLEGE, a class of student societies 
peculiar to the colleges and universities of the United States and 
Canada, with certain common characteristics, and mostly 
named from two or three letters of the Greek alphabet; hence 
they are frequently called ” Greek Letter Societies.” They are 
organized on the lodge .system, and each fraternity comprises 
a number of affiliated lodges of which only one of any one 
fraternity is connected with the same institution. The lodges, 
called “ chapters,” in memory of the convocations of monks of 
medieval times, are usually designated by Greek letters also. 
They arc nominally secret, with one exception {Delta Llpsilan). 
Each chapter admits members from the lowest or freshman 
class, and of course loses its members as the students depart 
from college, consequently each chapter has in it at the same 
time members of all the four college classes and frequently those 
pursuing postgraduate studies. Where the attendance at a 
college is large the material from which fraternity members 
may be drawn is correspondingly abundant, and in some of the 
large colleges (e.g. at Cornell University and the University of 
Michigan) there are chapters of over twenty fraternities. All 
the fraternities aim to be select and to pick their members from 
the mass of incoming students. Where, however, the material 
to select from is not abundant and the rival fraternities are 
numerous, care in selection is impossible, and the chapters at any 
one college are apt to secure much the same general type of men. 
Many of the fraternities have, however, on account of a persistent 
selection of men of about the same tastes at different colleges, 
acquired a distinct character and individuality ; for instance. 
Alpha Delta Phi is literary. 

The first of these fraternities was the Phi Beta Kappa, founded 
at the College of William and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
in 1776. It was a little social club of five students: John 
Heath, Richard Booker, Thomas Smith, Armistead Smith and 
John Jones. Its badge was a square silver medal displaying 
the Greek letters of its name and a few symbols. In 1779 it 
authorized Elisha Parmelee, one of its members, to establish 
“ meetings ” or chapters at Vale and Harvard, these chapters being 
authorized to establish subordinate branches in their respective 
states. In 1781 the College of William and Mary was closed, its 
buildings being occupied in turn by the British, French and 
American troops, and the society ceased to exist. The two 
branches, however, were established—that at Yale in 1780 and 
that at Harvard in 1781. Chapters were established at Dartmouth 
in 1787,at Union in i8i7,atBowdoin in 1834 and at Brown in 1830. 
This society changed its character in 1826 and became non-secret 
and purely honorary in character, admitting to membership a 


qertain projportion of the scholars of highest standing in each 
class (only in clafsical courses, usually and with few exceptions 
only m gradilating classes). More recent honorary societies 
of similar character among schools of science ai^ engineering 
are Sigma Xi and Tau Beta Pi. 

In 1825, at Union College, Kappa Alpha was organized, 
copying in style of badge, membership restrictions and the like, 
its predecessor. In 1827 two other simila^ societies. Sigma Phi 
and Delta Phi, were founded at the samer^ce. In 1831 Sigma 
Phi placed a branch at Hamilton College and in 1832 Alpha 
Delta Phi originated there. In 1833 Psi Upsilon, a fourth 
society, was organized at Union. In 1835 Alpha Delta Phi 
placed a chapter at Miami University, and in 1839 Beta Theta Pi 
originated there, and so the system spread. These fraternities, 
it will be observed, were all undergraduate societies among the 
male students. In 1910 the totm number of men’s general 
fraternities was 32, with 1068 living chapters, and owning 
property worth many millions of dollars. In 1864 Theta Xi, 
the first professional fraternity restricting its membership to 
students intending to engage in the same profession, was organ¬ 
ized. There were in 1910 about 50 of these organizations 
with some 400 chapters. In addition there are about 100 
local societies or chapters acting as independent units. Some 
of the older of these, such as Kappa Kappa Kappa at Dartmouth, 
IKA at Trinity, Phi Nu Theta at Wesleyan and Delia Psi at 
Vermont, are pemianent in character, but the majority of them 
are purely temporary, designed to maintain an organization 
until the society becomes a chapter of one of the general fra¬ 
ternities. In 1870 the first women’s society or “ sorority,” 
the Kappa Alpha Theta, was organized at De Pauw University. 
There were in 1910, 17 general sororities with some 300 active 
chapters. 

It is no exaggeration to say that these apparently insignificant 
organizations of irresponsible students have modified the college 
life of America and have had a wide influence. Members join 
in the impressionable years of their youth; they retain for their 
organizations a peculiar loyalty and affection, and freely contri¬ 
bute with money and influence to their advancement. 

Almost universally the members of any particular chapter 
(or part of them) live together in a lodge or chapter house, 
'fhe men’s fraternities own hundreds of houses and rent as many 
more. The fraternities form a little aristocracy within the 
college community. Sometimes the line of separation is invisible, 
sometimes sharply marked. Sometimes this condition militates 
against the college discipline and sometimes it assists it. Con¬ 
flicts not infrequently occur between the fraternity and non¬ 
fraternity element in a college. 

It can readily be understood how young men living together in 
the intimate relationship of daily contact in the same house, 
having much the same tastes, culture and aspirations would form 
among themselves enduring friendships. In addition each 
fraternity has a reputation to maintain, and this engenders an 
esprit du corps which at times places loyalty to fraternity 
interests above loyalty to college interest or the real advantage 
of the individual. At commencements and upon other occasions 
the former members of the chapters return to their chapter 
houses and help to foster the pride and loyalty of the under¬ 
graduates. The chapter houses are commonly owned by corpora¬ 
tions made up of the alumni. This brings the undergraduates 
into contact with men of mature age and often of national fame, 
who treat their membership as a serious privilege. 

The development of this collegiate aristocracy has led to 
jealousy and bitter animosity among those not selected for 
membership. Some of the states, notably South Carolina and 
Arkansas, have by legislation, cither abolished the fraternities at 
state-controlled institutions or seriously limited the privileges 
of their members. The constitutionality of such legislation has 
never been tested. Litigation has occasionally arisen out of 
attempts on the part of college authorities to prohibit the 
fraternities at their several institutions. This, it has been held, 
may lawfully be done at a college maintained by private endow¬ 
ment but not at an institution supported by public funds. In 
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the latter case all classes of the public are ^ually entitled •> 
the same educational privileges and members of (he fraternities 
may not be discriminated against. * 

The fraternities are admirably organized. The usual system 
comprises a legislative body made up of delegates from the 
different chapters and an executive or administrative body 
elected by the delegates. Few of the fraternities have any 
judiciary. None is ^dcd. The financial systems are sound, 
and,the conventions of delegates meet in various parts of the 
United States, several hundred in number, sjjend thousands of 
dollars in travel and entertainment, and attract much public 
attention. Most of the fraternities have an inspection system 
by which chapters are periodically visited and kept up to a certain 
level of excellence. 

The leading fraternities publish journals usually from four to 
eight times during the college year. The earliest of these was 
the Beta Theta Pi, first issued in 1872. All publish catalogues 
of their members and the most prosperous have issued histories. 
They also publish song books, music and many ephemeral and 
local publications. 

The alumni of the fraternities are organized into clubs or associa¬ 
tions having headquarters at centres of population. These 
organizations are somewhat loose, but nevertheless are capable 
of much exertion and influence should occasion arise. 

Thecollege fraternity system has no parallel among the students 
of colleges outside of America. One of the curious things about 
it, however, is that while it is practically unifom throughout 
the United States, at the three prominent universities of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton it differs in many respects from its character 
elsewhere. At Harvard, although there are chapters of a few 
of the fraternities, their influence is insignificant, their place 
being taken by a group of local societies, some of them dass 
organizations." At Yale, the regular system of fraternities 
obtains in the engineering or technical department (the Sheffield 
Scientific School), but in the classical department the fraternity 
chapters are called “ junior ” societies, because they limit their 
membership to the three upper classes and allow the juniors 
each year practically to control the chapter affairs. Certain 
senior societies, of which the oldest is the Skull and Bones, 
which are inter-fraternity societies admitting freely members of 
the fraternities, arc more prominent at Yale than the fraternities 
themselves. Princeton has two (secret) literary and fraternal 
societies, the American Whig and the Cliosophic, and various 
local social clubs, with no relationship to organizations in other 
colleges and not having Greek letter names. 

At a few universities (for instance, Michigan, Cornell and Vir¬ 
ginia), senior societies or other inter-fraternity societies exert great 
influence and have modified the strength of the fraternity system. 

Of late years, numerous societies bearing Greek names and 
imitating the externals of the collie fraternities have sprung 
up in the high schools and academics of the country, but have 
excited the earnest and apparently united opposition of the 
authorities of such schools. 


See William Raimond Baird, American College Fraternities (6th 
ed.. New York, J905) ; Albert C. Stevens, Cyclopedia 0/ Fraternities 
(Paterson, N.J., 1899); Henry D. Sheldon, Student Life and Customs 
(New York, 1901); Homer 1 ,. Patterson, Patterson's College and 
School Directory (Chicago, 1904); H. K. Kellogg, College Secret 
Societies (Chicago, 1874); Albert P. Jacobs, Greef, Letter Soneltes 
(Detroit, 1879). (W. R. B.*) 


FRATICELLI (plural diminutive of Ital. frate, brother), the 
name given during the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries to a number 
of religious groups in Italy, differing widely from each other, but 
all derived more or less directly from the Franciscan movement. 
Fra Salimbene says in his Ckrotticle (Parma ed., p. 108); “ All 
who wished to found a new rule borrowed something from the 
Franciscan order, the sandals or the habit. As early as 1238 
Gregory IX., in his bull Quoniam abundmiit iniquitas, condemned 
and denounced as forgers {tarujuam falsarios) all who begged or 
preached in a habit resembling that of the mendicant orders, 
and this condemnation was repeated by him or his successors. 
The term l^aticelli wm used contemptuously to denote, not any 
particular sect, but the members of orders formed on the fringe 


of the church. Thus Giovanni Villani, speaking of the heretic 
Dolcino, says in his Chronicle (bk. viii. ch. 84); “ He is not a 
brother of an ordered rule, but a jratieello without an order.” 
Similarly, John XJCII., in his bull Saneta Romana el Universalis 
Ecclesia (28th of December 1317), condemns vaguely ^osc 
“ profanae multitudinis viri commonly called Fraticelli, or 
Brethren of the Poor Life, or Bizocchi, or Beguines, or by all 
manner of other names.” 

Some historians, in their zeal for rigid classification, have 
regarded the Fraticelli as a distinct sect, and have attempted 
to discover its dogmas and its founder. Some of the con¬ 
temporaries of these religious groups fell into the sime error, 
and in this way the vague term Fraticelli has sometimes been 
applied to the disciples of Armanno Pongilupo of FeiTara(d. 1 269), 
who was undoubtedly a Cathar, and to the followers of Gerard 
Segarelli and Dolcino, who were always known among them¬ 
selves as Apostolic Brethren (Apostolici), Furthermore, it seems 
absurd to classify both the Dolcinilts and the Spiritual Franciscans 
as Fraticelli, since, as has been pointed out by Ehrle {Arch, f. 
Lit. u. Kirehengesch. des Mittelalters, ii. 107, &c.), Angelo of 
Clarino, in his De septem tribulationibus, written to the glory of 
the Spirituals, docs not scruple to stigmatize the Dolcinists as 
“ disciples of the devil.” It is equally absurd to include in the 
same category the ignorant Bizocchi and Segarellists and such 
learned disciples of Michael of Cesena and Louis of Bavaria as 
William of Occam and Bonagratia of Bergamo, who have often 
been placed under this comprehensive rubric. 

The name Fraticelli may more justly be applied to the most 
exalted fraction of Franciscanism. In 1322 some prisoners 
declared to the inquisitor Bernard Gui at Toulouse that the 
Franciscan order was divided into three sections—the Conven- 
ventuals, who were allowed to retain their real and personal 
property ; the Spirituals or Beguines, who were at that time 
the objects of persecution; and the Fraticelli of Sicily, whose 
leader was Henry of Ceva (see Gui’s Practica Jnquisitionis, v.). 
It is this fraction of the order which John XXII. condemned 
in his bull Gloriosam Ecclesiam (23rd of January 1318), but 
without calling them Fraticelli. Henry of Ceva had taken refuge 
in Sicily at the time of Pope Boniface Vlll.’s persecution of the 
Spirituals, and thanks to the good offices of Frederick of Sicily, 
a little colony of Franciscans who rejected all property had soon 
established itself in the island. Under Pope Clement V., and 
more especially under Pope John XXII., fresh Spirituals joined 
them; and this group of exalted and isolated ascetics soon 
began to regard itself as the sole legitimate wder of the Minorites 
and then as the sole Catholic Church. After being excommuni¬ 
cated as “ schismatics and rebels, founders of a superstitious 
sect, and propagators of false and pestiferous doctrines,” they 
proceeded to elect a general (for Michael of Cesena had disavowed 
them) and then a pope called Celestine (L. Wadding, Annales, 
at date 1313). The rebels continued to carry on an active 
propaganda. In Tuscany particularly the Inquisition made 
persistent efforts to suppress them ; Florence afflicted them 
with severe laws, but failed to rouse the populace against thein. 
The papacy dreaded their social even more than their dogmatic 
influence. At first in Sicily and afterwards throughout Italy 
the Ghibellines gave them a warm welcome ; the rigorists and 
the malcontents who had either left the church or were on the 
point of leaving it, were attracted by these coinmunities of 
needy rebels ; and the tribune Rienzi was at one time disposed 
to join them. To overcome these ascetics it was necessary to 
have recourse to other ascetics, and from the outset the reformed 
Franciscans, or Franciscans of the Strict Observance, under the 
direction of their first leaders, Paoluccio da Trinci (d. 1390), 
Giovanni Stronconi (d. 1405), and St Bemardine of Siena, had 
been at great pains to restore the Fraticelli to orthodoxy. These 
early efforts, however, had little success. Alarmed by the 
number of the sectaries and the extent of their influence. Pope 
Martin V., who had encouraged the Observants, and particularly 
Bemardine of Siena, fulminated two bulls (14*8 and 1421) 
against the heretics, and entrusted different legates with the task 
of hunting them down. These measures failing, he decided, in 
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1436, to appoint two Observants as inquisitors without territorial 
limitation to moke a special crusade against the heresy of the 
F^ticelli. These two ii^uisitors, who pursued tlwir duties 
under three popes (Martin V., Eugenius IV, and Nicholas V.) 
were Giovanni da Capistrano and Giacomo della Marca. The 
latter’s valuable Duilogus contra Fraticeilos (Baluxe and Mansi, 
Miscellanea, iv. 595-610) gives an account of the doctrines of 
these heretics and of the activity of the two inquisitors, and shows 
that the Fraticelli not only constituted a distinct church but 
a distinct society. They had a pope called Kinaldo, who was 
elected in 1439 and was succeeded by a brother named Gabriel. 
This supreme head of their chwreh they styled ■“ bishop of 
Philadelphia,” Philadelphia being the mystic name of their 
community; under him were bishops, e.g. the bishops of 
Florence, Venice, &c.; and, furthermore, a member of the 
community named Gugtieimo Majoretto bore the title of 
“ Emperor of the Christians.” This organization, at least in 
so far as concerns the heretical church, had already been observed 
among the Fraticelli in Sicily, and in 1425 the general council 
of Siena affirmed with horror that at Peniscola there was an 
heretical pope surrounded with a college of cardinals who made 
no attempt at concealment. From 1426 to 1449 the Fraticelli 
were unremittingly pursued, imprisoned and burned. The sect 
gradually died out after losing the protection of the common 
people, whose sympathy was now transferred to the austere 
Observants and their miracle-worker Capistrano. From 1466 
to 1471 there were sporadic burnings of Fraticelli, and in 1471 
Tommaso di Scarlino was sent to Piomhino and the littoral of 
Tuscany to track out some Fraticelli who had been discovered 
in those parts. After that date the name disappears from history. 

See F. Ehrle, " Die ^iritualen, ihr Verhaltnis zum Franzis- 
kanerorden und zu den Fraticellea ” and ” Zur VorgeachicUte des 
Concils von Vienne," in Archiv fiir Literatur- uni KirchengiscKichle 
its MilltlaUers, vols. i., ii., iii.; Wetior and Wcitc, Kirchenlexihnn, 
s.v. “ Fraticellen ” ; H. C. Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages, iii. 129-180 (London, 1888), (P. A.) 

FRAUD (Lat. fraus, deceit), in its widest sense, a term which 
has never been exhaustively defined by an English court of law, 
and for legal purposes probably cannot usefully be defined. But 
ns denoting a cause of action for which damages can be recovered 
in civil proceedings it now has a clear and settled meaning. In 
actions in which damages are claimed for fraud, the difficulties 
and obscurities which commonly arise are due rather to the 
complexity of modem commerce and the ingenuity of modem 
swindlers than to any uncertaintyr or technicality in the modem 
law. To succeed in such an action, the person aggrieved must 
first prove a representation of fact, made either by words, by 
writing or by conduct, which is in fact untme. Mere conceal¬ 
ment IS not actionable unless it amounts not only to suppressto 
vert, but to suggeslio falsi. An expression of opinion or of 
intention is not enough, unless it can be shown that the opinion 
was not really held, or that the intention was not really enter¬ 
tained, in which case it must be borne in mind, to use the phrase 
of Lord Bowen, that the state of a man’s mind is as much a matter 
of fact as the state of his digestion. Next, it must be proved that 
the representation was made without any honest belief in its 
truth, that is, either with actual knowledge of its falsity or with 
a reckless disregard whether it is tme or false. It was finally 
established, after much controversy, in the case of Derry v. 
Peek in 1889, that a merely negligent misstatement is not action¬ 
able. Further, the person aggrieved must prove that the 
offender made the representation with the intention that he 
should act on it, though not necessarily directly to him, and that 
he did in fact act in reliance on it. lastly, the complainant 
must prove that, as the direct consequence, he has suffered 
actual damage capable of pecuniary measurement. 

At soon as the case of Deny v. Peek had establidied, as the 
general rule of law, that a merely negligent misstatoment is not 
actionable, a statutory exception was made to the mle in the 
case of directors and promoters of companies who publish 
prospectuses and similar documents. By the Directors’ Liability 
Act tSqo, such persons are liable for damage caused by untrue 
statements in such duenments, mdest they can prove that they 


Mad reasonable gjpunds for believing rite statements to be true. 
It is idso to observed that, though damages cpnot be rer 
coverld in an action for a misrepresentation nude with an honest 
belief in its truth, still any person induced to enter into a con¬ 
tract by a misrepresentation, whether fraudulent or innocent, is 
entitled to avoid the contrart and to obtain a declaration that 
it is not binding upon him. This is in accordance with the rule 
of equity, whi^ since the Judicature Att prevails in all the 
courts. Whether the representation is mndulent or inne^nt, 
the contract is not void, but voidable. The party misled must 
exercise bis option to avoid the contract without driay, and 
before it has bwome impossible to restore the other party to the 
position in which he stood before the contract was made. If he 
is too late, he can only rely on his claim for damages, and in 
order to assert this claim it is necessary to prove that the mis¬ 
representation was fraudulent. Fraud, in its wider sense of 
dishonest dealing, though not a distinct cause of action, is often 
material as preventing the acquisition of a right, for which good 
faith is a necessary condition. Also a combination or conspiracy 
by two or more persons to defraud gives rise to liabilities not 
very clearly or completely defined. 

raAUXNBUBG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Frische Haff, at the mouth of the Bande, 41 m. 
S.W. from Konigsberg on the railway to Elbing. Pop. 2500. 
The cathedral (founded 1329), with six towers, stands on a 
commanding eminence adjoining the town and surrounded by 
castellated walls and bastions. This is known as Dom-Frauen- 
burg, and is the seat of the Roman Catholic bishop of Ermeland. 
Within the cathedral is a monument to the astronomer Copernicus 
bearing the inscription Asiranonto celeberrimo, cujus ttamen et 
gloria titrumque implevii arbem. There is a small port with 
inconsiderable trade. Frauenberg was founded in 1287 and 
received the rights of a town in 1310. 

FRAUSNFeLd, the capital of the Swiss canton of Thuegau, 
27 m. by rail N.E. of Zurich or 14^ m. W. of Romanshorn. 
It is built on the Murg stream a little above its junction with the 
Thui. It is a prosperous commercial town, being situated at 
the meeting point of several routes, while it possesses several 
industrial establishments, chiefly concerned with different 
branches of the iron trade. In 1900 its population (including the 
neighbouring villages) was 7761, mainly German-speaking, 
while there were 5563 Protestants to 2188 Romanists. Frauen- 
f eld is the artillery depflt for North-East Switzerland. The upper 
town is the older part, and centres round the castle, of which the 
tower dates from the loth century, though the rest is of a later 
period. Both stood on land belonging to the abbot of Reichenau, 
who, with the count of Kyburg, touted the town, which is first 
mentioned in 1255. The abbot retained all manorial rights till 
1803, while the politick powers of the Kyburgeis (who were the 
“ protectors ” of Reichenau) passed to the Uabsburgs in 1273, 
and were seized by the Swiss in 1460 with the rest of the 
Thurgau. In 1712 the town succeeded Baden in Aargau as the 
meeting-place of the Federal Diet, and continued to be the capita 
of the Confederation till its transformation in 1798. In 1799 it 
was successively occupied by the Austrians and the French. 
The old Capuchin convent (1591-1848) is now occupied as a 
vicarage by the Romanist priest (\V. A. B. C.) 

IBAUiraLOB, the name by which Heinrich von Meissen, 
a German poet of the 13th century, is generally known. He 
seems to have acquired the sobriquet because in a faunous 
LaeJorslreit with his rival Regenbogen he defended the use of the 
word Frau (i.e, /r«<w«,-lady) instead of Weii (ic2^» woman). 
Frouenlob was bom almut 1250 of a humble burgher family. 
His youth was spent in straitened drcumstances, but he gradu¬ 
ally acquired a reputation os a singer at the various courts of 
the (^rman princes. In 1278 we find him with Rudoljph 1 
in the Morchfeld, in 1286 he was at Prague at the knighting of 
Wenceshtus (Wenzel) II., and in zji 1 he was present at a knightly 
festival celebrated by Waldemar ^ Brandenburg before Rostock. 
After this he settled in Mainz, and there acoonto^to the popular 
account, founded the first school of Meistegrtingers (g.v.). He 
died in 1318, and was buried in the cloisters of the cathedral at 



FRAUNCE-^FRAYSSINOUS 


H« gwve it ttiU sBtrked by a copy mjda m 1783 o( tUI 
origiiwl tombstone of 1318 j and inia4a ft monwnvt by Schwan- 
thaler was erected in the clowtets. Fragenlob't poems nfhke ft 
great display gf learning; he delights in far-fetched metaphors, 
and his versification abounds in tnoks of form and rhyme. 

Frauenlob'a poetry w«a edited by L. EttmiiUer in 1843 : a eelectioa 
will be iound in K, Bartach, Dtutuh* Ludttiiekitr dtt t». bis Id. 
Ubthmd^rts 13rd 6d., ^3), An English tmnslation of Frauenlob's 
Cafittfiif cafi/icprufn, E. Kroeger, with not^s, appearf *4 in 1877 
at Stji^uis, U.S.A. See A. Boorkei, FrauenJob (and ed., x88i). 

FSAUilOB, ABRAHAM (e. I3si-x633), English poet, a native 
of Shropshire, was bom between 1558 and 1560 His name was 
rq!»ter^^ as a pupil of Shrewsbury School in Januaiy 1571/*, 
and hejoined St John’s College, CambridM, in 1576, becoming a 
feMow in rs8o/8i. His Latin come^of Lyefortri, dedicated to 
Sidney, was probabty written at Cambridge, where he remained 
until he had taken his M.A. degree in 1583. He was called to the 
bar at Gray’s Inn in I588,>and then apparently practised as a 
barrister in the oouTt of the Welsh marches. After the dea^ of 
his patron Sir Philip Sidney, Fraunce was protected by Sidney’s 
sister Mary, countess of Pembroke. His last work was published 
in 159*, and we have no further knowledge of him until 1633, 
when he is said to have written an Epithalatnium in honour 
of the marriage of Lady Magdalen Egerton, 7th daughter of the 
earl of Bridgwater, whose service he may possibly have entered. 

His works are: The Lamentations of Amintas for the death 
of Phyllis (isSyl.a venion in English hexameters of his friend’s, 
Thomas Watson’s, Ijitin Amyntas; The Lawiers Ijigike, exem¬ 
plifying the praecepts of Logike by the practise of the common 
Lame (1588); Arcadian Phetorike (1588): Abrahami Fransi 
Insignium, Armorum . . . explicalio (1^88); The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Yvychicrch (1591/2L containing a translation of 
Tasso’s Aminta, a reprint of nis earlier version of Watson, 
“ The I.araentation of Corydon for the love of Alexis ” (Virgil, 
eclogue ii.), a short translation from Heliodorus, and, in the third 
part (1592) “Aminta's Dale,” a collection of “conceited” 
tales supposed to be related by the nymphs of Ivy church; 
The Countess of Pembroke’s Emanuell (1591); The Third Part 
of the Countess of Pembroke’s Ivychurch, entituled Aminta's Dale 
(1592). His Arcadian Rhetorike owes much to earlier critical 
treatises, but has a special interest from its references to Spenser, 
and Fraunce quotes from the Faerie Queene a year before the 
publication of the first books. In “Colin Gout’s come home 
again,” Spenser speaks of Fraunce as Corydon, on account of his 
translations of Virgil's second eclogue. His poems are written in 
classical metres, and he was regarded by his contemporaries 
as the best exponent of Gabriel Harvey’s theory. Even Thomas 
Nashe had a good word for “ sweete Master France.” 

The Countess of Pembrohe's Emanuetl, hexameters on the nativity 
and passion of Christ, with versions of some psalms, were reprinted 
Ur A. B. Grosart in the third volume of his Miscetlanies of ike 
Fuller Worthies Library (187a). Joseph Hunter in his Chorus Vatum 
stated that five of Fraiinoe's songs were included in Sidney's ..dr/mpAsi 
and Stetta, but it is probable that these should be attributed not to 
Fraunce, but to Thomas Campion. See a life prefixed to the tran¬ 
scription of a MS. I-atln comedy W Fraunce, Victoria, by Professor 
G. C, Moore Smith, publiAed in Bang’s Materialien sur Kunde dee 
iUteren englischen Dramas, vol. xiv., 

FRAHBHOFESt, JOSEPH VON (1787-1826), German optician 
and physicist, was bom at Straubing in Bavaria pn the 6th of 
March 1787, th« son of a glazier who died in 1798. He was 
apprenticeoin 1799 toWeichselberger,aglass-polisberand looking- 

f W maker, the zist of July 1801 he nearly lost his life 

y the fall of the house in which he lodged, and the elector of 
Ftovaria, Maximilian Joseph, who was present at his extrication 
from the ruins, gave him 18 ducats. With a portion of this sum 
he obtained release from the last six months of his apprenticeship, 
and with the rest he purchased a ^s-polishiqg muhine. He 
now employed himself in making optical glasses, and in engraving 
on metaU devoting bis spare time to the perusal of wor^ on 
mathematics and optics, In ;So6 be obtained the place of 
optician in the mathematical institute which in 1804 been 
founded ftt Munich by Joseph von Utzschneider, G, Eefdwnbaob 
and J. Liebherr; and in 1807 arrangements were made by 


Utasdueider for fats instmetkm by Pierre Loui* Guinand, a 
dulled opticiftn, in the fabrication of flint and crown giasi, in 
which he soon became an adept (sec R. Wolf, Geseh, ier Wissensdt. 
in DmetsM, bd. ](vi. p. 586). With Rrichcnbach and Utz- 
Schneider, Fraunhofer established in tS^ an optical institute 
at Beaedtetbeuem, near Munich, of whi^ he in z8i8 became 
sole manager. The institute was in 1819 removed to Munich, 
and on FnunhQf«'’s death came under the direction of G. Mere. 

Amonpt the earliest mechanical contrivances of Fraunhofer 
was a machine for polishing mathematically uniform spherical 
surfaces. He was the inventor of the stage-micrometer, and of 
a form of heliometer; and in <816 he succeeded in constructing 
for the microscope at^malk glasses of long focus, consisting of 
a single lens, t^ constituent glasses of which were in juxta¬ 
position, but not cemented together. The great reflating 
telescope at Dorpat was manufactured by him, and so great was 
the skill he attained in the nuk^ of lenses for a^romatio 
telescopes that, in a letter to Sir David Brewster, he expressed 
his willingness to furnish an achromatic glass of 18 in. diameter. 
Fraunhofer is especially known for the researches, published in 
the Dmksthriften der idunehener Akademie for 1814-181J, by 
which he laid the foundation of solar and stellar chemistry. 
I'he dark lines of the spectrum of sunlight, earliest noted by 
Dr W. H. Wollaston (Phil, Trane., 1802, p. 378), were inde¬ 
pendently discovered, and, by means of the telescope of a 
tiieodolite, between which and a distant slit admitting the 
light a prism was interposed, were for the first time oarefuUy 
observed by Fraunhofer, and have on that account been desig¬ 
nated “ Fraunhofer’s lines.” He constructed a map of as many 
as 576 of these lines, the principal of which he denoted by the 
letters of the alphabet from A to G ; and by ascertaining their 
refractive indices he determined that their relative positions are 
constant, whether in spectra produced by the direct rays of the 
sun, or by the reflected light of the moon and planets. The 
spectra of the stars he obtained by using, outside the object-glass 
of his telescope, a large prism, through which the light passed 
to be brought to a focus in front of the eye-piece. He sbow^ that 
in the spectra of the fixed stars many of the dark lines were 
different from those of the solar .spectrum, whilst other well- 
known solar lines were wanting ; and he concluded that it was 
not by any action of the terrestrial atmosphere upon the light 
passing throu^ it that the lines were produced. He further 
expressed the belief that the dark lines D of the solar ^ctrum 
coincide with the bright lines of the sodium flame. He was also 
the inventor of the diflraction grating. 

In 1823 he was appointed conservator of the physical cabinet 
at Munidi, and in the following year he received from the king 
of Bavaria the civil order of ment. He died at Munich on the 7th 
of June X826, and was buried near Reichenbach, whose decease 
had taken place eight years previously. On his tomb is the 
inscription “ Approximavit sidera.” 

Sec 1 . von Utzschneider, Kurter Umriss der Lsbensgeschichte dss 
Herr* Dr J. von Fraunhofer (Munich, iSafi); and G. Msrz, Das Lebsn 
und Wirhen Fraunhofers (Landshut, 1863). 

FMADSTADT (Polish, Wssosea), a town of Germany, in the 
Prussian province of Posen, in a flat sandy country dotted with 
windmills, 50 m. S.S.W. of Posen, on tiie railway Lissa-Sagan, 
Pop, (including a garrisgiO 7500. It ha^ tiiree EvangelieaJ 
and two Roman Catholic .clwches, a clasticftl school and a 
teachers’ seminary; the manufactures include woollen and 
cotton goods, hats, morocco leather and gloves, and there is a 
considerable trade in corn, cattle and wool. Fraustadt was 
founded by Silesians in 1348, and afterwards bekKiged to the 
principality of CIomu. Near the town the Swedes under Charles 
XIL defeated the Saxons on the 13th of February 1706. 

|«AYflSIN 0 U 8 , DENIS ANTPINE IWQ, Coiere pz (1765^ 
1841), French prelate and stateimwn, distinguished as an orfttpr 
and m ft controvartiol writer, was bom of humble parentage 
at Curares, in the departmant of Aveyron, on the 9tii of 
176^. He owes his repntatien mainly to the lectures on dog- 
matic tkdt^ogyj known os % oonlerences " of Saint SulfHce, 
delivered in tlw churid) of Sotot 3 nlpica, PariSi from 1S03 to 
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1809, to which admiring crowds were attracted by his lucid 
exposition and by his graceful oratory. The freedom of his lan¬ 
guage in 1809, when Napraleon had arrested the pope and de¬ 
clared the annexation of Rome to France, ]«d to a prohibition 
of his lectures ; and the dispersion of the congregation of Saint 
Sulpice in 1811 was followed by his temporary retirement from 
the capital. He returned with the Bourbons, and resumed his 
lectures in 1814; but the events of the Hundred Days again 
compelled him to withdraw into private life, from which he did 
not emerge until February 1816. As court preacher and almoner 
to Louis XVIII., he now entered upon the period of his greatest 
public activity and influence, fin connexion with the con¬ 
troversy raised by the signing of the reactionary concordat of 
1817, he published in i8i8 a treatise entitled Vrais Principes 
de riglise Gallicane .car la puissance ecclesiastique, which though 
unfavourably criticized by Lamennais, was received with favour 
by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The consecration of 
Fray.ssinous as bishop of Hermopolis “ in partibus,” his election 
to the French Academy, and his appointment to thegrand-master- 
ship of the university, followed in rapid succession. In 1824, 
on the. accession of Charles X., he became minister of public in¬ 
struction and of ecclesiastical affairs under the administration 
of Vill^le ; and about the same time he was created a peer of 
France with the title of count. His term of office was chiefly 
marked by the recall of the Jesuits. In 1825 he published his 
lectures under the title Defense du christianisme. Tlie work 
passed through 15 editions within 18 years, and was translated 
into several European languages. In 1828 he, along with his 
colleagues in the Vill^le ministry, was compelled to resign office, 
and the .subsequent revolution of July 1830 led to his retire¬ 
ment to Rome. Shortly afterwards "he became tutor to the duke 
of Bordeaux (Comte de Chambord) at Prague, where he con¬ 
tinued to live until 1838. He died at St fidnier. on the 12th of 
December 1841. 

See Ik'rtrand, Bihl. Sulpicienne (t. ii. 135 sq. ; iii. 253) for biblio¬ 
graphy, and G. A. Henrion (Paris, 2 vols., 1844) for biography. 

FHfiCHETTE, LOUIS HONORE (1839-1908), French-Cana- 
dian poet, was Wn at I.«vis, Quebec, on the i6th of November 
1839. the .'on of a contractor. He was educated in his native 
province, and called to the Canadian bar in 1864. He started 
the Journal de Levis, and his revolutionary doctrines compelled 
him to leave Canada for the United States. After some years 
spent in journalism at Chicago, he was in 1874 elected as the 
Liberal candidate to represent Levis in the Canadian parliament. 
At the elections of 1878 and 1882 he was defeated, and there¬ 
after confined himself to literature. He edited La Patrie and other 
French papers in the Dominion; and in 1889 was appointed 
clerk of the Quebec legislative council. He was long a warm 
advocate of the political union of Canada and the United .States, 
but in later life became less ardent, and in 1897 accepted the 
honour of C.M.G. from Queen Victoria. He was president of the 
Royal .Society of Canada, and of the Canadian Society of Arts, 
and received numerous honorary degrees. His works include: 
Mes Loisirs (1863); La Voix d'un exile (1867), a satire against 
the Canadian government; Pele-mele (1877); Les Fleurs 
boreales, and Les Oiseaux de neige (1880), crowned by the French 
academy; /-a IJgende d’un peuple (1887); two historical 
dramas, Papineau (1880) and Felix Poutre (18S0); La Nod au 
Canada (1900), and several prose works and translations. An 
exponent of local French sentiment, he won the title of the 
“ Canadian Laureate.” He died on the ist of June 1908. 

FREDEGOND (Fredigundis) (d. S 97 ), Frankish queen. Origin¬ 
ally a serving-woman, she inspired the Frankish king, Chilperic 
L, with a violent passion. At her instigation he repudiated his 
first wife Audovera, and strangled his second, Galswintha, 
Queen Brunhilda’s sister. A few days after this murder Chilperic 
married Fredegond (567). This woman exercised a most per¬ 
nicious influence over him. She forced him into war against 
Austrasia, in the course of which she procured the assassination 
of the victorious king Sigebert (5751; she carried on a malignant 
struggle against Chilperic’s sons "by his first wife, Theodebert, 
Harwich and Clovis, who all died tragic deaths; and she per- 


listently endeavqpred to secure the throne for her own children. 
Her first son«Thierry, however, to whom Bishop Rag lemod of 
Paris* stood godfather, died soon after birth, and Fredegond 
tortured a number of women whom she accused of having 
bewitched the child. Hersecond son alsodied in infancy. Finally, 
she gave birth to a child who afterwards became king as Clotaire 
II. Shortly after the birth of this third son, Chilperic himself 
perished in mysterious circumstances (58^. Fredegond has been 
accused of complicity in his murder, but with little shpw of 
probability, since in her husband she lost her principal supporter. 

Henceforth Fredegond did all in her power to gain the king¬ 
dom for her child. Taking refuge at the church of Notre Dame 
at Paris, she appealed to King Guntram of Burgundy, who 
took Qotaire under his protection and defended him against his 
other nephew, Childebert IL, king of Austrasia. From that 
time until her death Fredegond governed the western kingdom. 
She endeavoured to prevent the alliance between King Guntram 
and Childebert, which was cemented by the pact of Andelot; 
and made several attempts to assassinate Childebert by sending 
against him hired bravoes armed with poisoned scramasaxes 
(heavy single-edged knives). After the death of Childebert 
in 595 she resolved to augment the kingdom of Neustria at the 
expense of Austrasia, and to this end seized some cities near 
Paris and defeated Theodeb.rt at the battle of Laffaux, near 
Soissons. Her triumph, however, was short-lived, as she died 
quietly in her bed in 597 soon after her victory. 

See V. N. Augustin Thier^, RicUs des temps mitovingiens (Brussels, 
1840); Ulyssc Chevalier Bio-bibliogtaphie (and ed.), s.v. “ Er6de. 
gonde." (C. Pk.) 

FREDERIC, HAROLD (1856-1898), Anglo-American novelist, 
was born on the 19th of August 1856 at Utica, N.Y., was edu¬ 
cated there, and took to journalism. He went to live in England 
as London correspondent of the New York Times in 1884, and 
was soon recognized for his ability both as a writer and as a 
talker. He wrote several clever early stories, but it was not 
till he published Illumination (1896), followed by Gloria Mundi 
(1898), that his remarkable gifts as a novelist were fully realized. 
He died in England on the 19th of October 1898. 

FREDERICIA (Friedkricia), a seaport of Denmark, near the 
S.E. corner of Jutland, on the west shore of the Little Belt 
opposite the island of Funen. Pop. (1901) 12,714. It has 
railway communication with both south and north, and a steam 
ferry connects with Middclfart, a seaside resort and railway 
station on Fiincn. There is a considerable shipping trade, and 
the industries comprise the manufacture of tobacco, salt and 
chicory, and of cotton goods and hats. A small fort was erected 
on the site of Fredericia by Christian IV. of Denmark, and his 
successor, Frederick III., determined about 1650 to make it a 
powerful fortress. Free exercise of religion was offered to all 
who should settle in the new town, which at first bore the name 
of Frederiksodde, and only received its present designation in 
1664. In 1657 it was taken by storm by the Swedish general 
Wrangel, and in 1659, after the fortress had been dismantled, 
it was occupied by Frederick William of Brandenburg. It was 
not till 1709-1710 that the works were again put in a state of 
defence. In 1848 no attempt was made by the Danes to 
oppose the Prussians, who entered on the 2nd of May, and main¬ 
tained their position against the Danish gunboats. During the 
armistice of 1848-1849 the fortress was strengthened, and soon 
afterwards it stood a siege of two months, which was brought 
to a glorious close by a successful sortie on the 6th of July 1849. 
In memory of the victory several monuments have been erected in 
the town and its vicinity, of which the most noticeable are the 
bronze statue of the Danish Land Soldier by Bissen (one of 
Thorvaldsen’s pupils), and the great harrow over 500 Danes in 
the cemetery of the Holy Trinity Church, with a bas-relief by 
the same sculptor. On the outbreak of the war of 1864, the 
fortress was again strengthened by new works and an entrenched 
camp; but the Danes suddenly evacuated it on the 28th of April 
after a siege of six weeks. The Austro-Prussian army partly 
destroyed the fortifications, and kept possession of the town 
till the conclusion of peace. 
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FBEOEBICK (Mod. Ger. Friedrich; Ita 4 Feierigo ; Ft. 
Frederic and Fideric-, M.H.G. Friderich; O.S.G. Fridurih, 
“ king or lord of peace,” from O.H.G. jridu, A.S. frith, “ dfeace,” 
and rih “ ricln” “ a ruler,” for derivation of which see Henrv), 
a Christian name borne by many European sovereigns and 
princes, the more important of whom ore given below in the 
following order:—(1) Roman emperors and German kings; 
(*) other lungs in tH^ alphabetical order of their states; (3) 
othtt reigning princes in the same order. 

FREDERICK I. (e. iia^iigo), Roman emperor, sumamed 
“ Barborossa ” by the Italians, was the son of Frederick II. of 
Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia, and Judith, daughter of Henry 
IX. ^e Black, duke of Bavaria. The precise date and place of 
his birth, together with details of his early life, are wanting ; but 
in H43 he assisted his maternal unde. Count Welf VI., in his 
attempts to conquer Bavaria, and by his conduct in several local 
feuds earned the reputation of a brave and skilful warrior. When 
his father died in 1147 Frederick became duke of Swabia, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards accompanied his unde, the German king 
Conrad III., on his disastrous crusade, during which he greatly 
distinguished himself and won the complete confidence of the 
king. Abandoning the cause of the Welfs, he fought for Conrad 
against them, and in 1152 the dying king advised the princes to 
choose Frederick as his successor to the exclusion of his own 
young son. Energetically pressing his candidature, he was 
chosen German king at Frankfort on the 4th or 5th of March 
1152, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 9th of the same 
month, owing his election partly to his personal qualities, and 
partly to the fact that he united in himself the blood of the rival 
families of Welf and Waiblingen. 

The new king was anxious to restore the Empire to the position 
it had occupied under Charlemagne and Otto the Great, and saw 
clearly that the restoration of order in Germany was a necessary 
preliminary to the enforcement of the imperii rights in Italy. 
Issuing a general order for peace, he was prodigal in his concessions 
to the nobles. Count Welf was made duke of Spwleto and mar¬ 
grave of Tuscany; Berthold VI., duke of Zahringen, was en¬ 
trusted with extensive rights in Burgundy; and the king’s 
nephew, Frederick, received the duchy of Swabia. Abroad 
Frederick decided a quarrel for the Danish throne in favour of 
iSvend, or Peter as he is sometimes called, who did homage for 
his kingdom, and negotiations were begun with the East Roman 
emperor, Manuel Comnenus. It was probably about this time 
that the king obtained a divorce from his wife Adela, daughter 
of Dietpold, margrave of Vohhurg and Cham, on the ground 
of consanguinity, and made a vain effort to obtain a bride 
from the court of Constantinople. On his accession Frederick 
had communicated the news of his election to Pope Eugenios 
III., but neglected to ask for the papal confirmation. In spite 
of this omission, however, and of some trouble arising from a 
double election to the archbishopric of Magdeburg, a treaty was 
concluded between king and pope at Constance in March 1153, 
by which Frederick promised in return for his coronation to make 
no peace with Roger 1 . king of Sicily, or with the rebellious 
Romans, without the consent of Eugenius, and generafly to help 
and defend the papacy. 

The journey to Italy made by the king in 1154 was the pre¬ 
cursor of five other expeditions which engaged his main energies 
for thirty years, during which the subjugation of the peninsula 
was the central and abiding aim of his policy. Meeting the new 
pope, Adrian IV., near Nepi, Frederick at first refused to hold 
his stirrup; but after some, negotiations he consented and 
received the kiss of peace, which was followed by his coronation 
as emperor at Rome on the i8th of June 1155. As his slender 
forces were inadequate to encounter the fierce hostility which 
he aroused, he left Italy in the autumn of 1155 to prepare for a 
new and more formidable campaign. Disorder was again rampant 
in Germany, especially in Bavaria, but general peace was restored 
by Frederick’s vigorous measures. Bavaria was transferred 
from Henry II. Jasomirgott, margrave of Austria, to Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony; and the former was pacified by the 
erection of his margraviate into a duchy, while Frederick’s 


step-brother Conrad was invested with the Faiatisate of the Rhine. 
On the 9th of June 1156 the king was married at Wiinburg 
to Beatrix, daughter and heiress of the dead count of Upper 
Burgundy, Renaigl III., when Upper Burgundy or Franco 
Comti, as it is sometimes called, was added tq his possessions. 
An expedition into Poland reduced Duke Boleslaus IV. to an 
abject submission, after which Frederick received the homage of 
the Burgundian nobles at a diet held at Besan(on in October 

1157, which was marked by a quarrel between pope and emperor. 
A Swedish archbishop, returning from Rome, had been seized by 
robbers, and as Frederick had not punished the offenders Adrian 
sent two legates to remonstra^. The papal letter when trans¬ 
lated referred to the hnperial crown as a benefice conferred by 
the pope, and its reading aroused great indignation. The 
emperor had to protect the legates from the fury of the nobles ; 
and afterwards issued a manifesto to his subjects declaring that 
he held the Empire from God alone, to which Adrian replied that 
he had used the ambiguous word beneficia as meaning benefits, 
and not in its feudal sense. 

In June 1158 Frederick set out upon his second Italian ex¬ 
pedition, which was signalized by the establishment of imperial 
officers called podestas in the cities of northern Italy, the revolt 
and capture of Milan, and the beginning of the long struggle with 
pope Alexander 111 ., who excommunicated the emperor on the 
2nd bf March 1160. During this visit Frederick summoned the 
doctors of Bologna to the diet held near Roncaglia in November 

1158, and as a result of their inquiries into the rights belonging 
to the kingdom of Italy he obtained a large amount of wealth. 
Returning to Germany towards the close of 1162, Frederick 
prevented a conflict between Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
and a number of neighbouring princes, and severely punished the 
citizens of Mainz for their rebellion against Archbishop Arnold. 
A further visit to Italy in 1163 saw his plans for the conquest 
of Sicily checked by the formation of a powerful league against 
him, brought together mainly by the exactions of the podestas 
and the enforcement of the rights declared by the doctors of 
Bologna. Frederick had supported an anti-pope Victor IV. 
against Alexander, and on Victor’s death in 1163 a new anti- 
pope called Paschal III. was chosen to succeed him. Having 
tried in vain to secure the general recognition of Victor smd 
Paschal in Europe, the emperor held a diet at Wurzburg in May 
1165 ; and by taking an oath, followed by many of the clergy 
and nobles, to remain true to Paschal and his successors, brought 
about a schism in the German church. A temporary alliance 
with Henry II., king of England, the magnificent celebration 
of the canonization of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
restoration of peace in the Rhineland, occupied Frederick’s 
attention until October 1166, when he made his fourth journey 
to Italy. Having captured Ancona, he marched to Rome, stormed 
the Leonine city, and procured the enthronement of Paschal, and 
the coronation of his wife Beatrix; but his victorious career 
was stopped by the sudden outbreak of a pestilence which 
destroyed the German army and drove the emperor as a fugitive 
to Germany, where he remained for the ensuing six years. 
Henry the Lion was again saved from a threatening combination ; 
conflicting claims to various bishoprics were decided ; and the 
imperial authority was asserted over Bohemia, Poland and 
Hungary. Friendly relations were entered into with the emperor 
Manuel, and attempts made to come to a better understanding 
with Henry IL, king of England, and Louis VII., king of France. 

In 1174, when Frederick made his fifth expedition to Italy, 
the Lombard league had been formed, and the fortress of Ales¬ 
sandria raised to check his progress. The campaign was a com¬ 
plete failure. The refusal of Henry the Lion to bring help into 
Italy was followed by the defeat of the emperor at Legnano on 
the 29th of May 1176, when he was wounded and believed to be 
dead. Reaching Pavia, he began negotiations for peace with 
Alexander, which ripened into the treaty of Venice in August 
1177, and at the same time a truce with the Lombard league 
was arranged for six years. Frederick, loosed from the papal 
ban, recognized Alexander as the rightful pope, and in July 1177 
knelt before him and kissed his feet. The possession of the vast 
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awm kft by Matilda, ttiarohioneis of T^seaity, and datmed 
^ botit pope and emperor, was to be decided by a^itmtion, and 
in October 1178 the emperor was again in Germany. Various 
small feuds were suppres^ ; Henry the Lion^was deprived of hit 
duchy, which was dismembered, aiid sent into exile; a treaty was 
made with the Lombard league at Constance in June 1183; 
and most important of all, FtMerick’s son Henry was betroth^ 
in 118410 Constance, daughter of Roger 1 ., king of Sicdy,and aunt 
and heiress of the reigning king, William II. This betrothal, 
which threatened to unite Sicily with the Empire, made it difficult 
for Frederick, when during his last Italian expedition in 1184 
he met Pope Lucius III, at Veroms to establish friendly relations 
with the papacy. Further causes of trouble arose, moreover, 
and when the potentates separated the question of Matilda’s 
estates was undecided; and Lucius had refused to crown 
Henry or to recognize the German clergy who had been ordained 
during the schism. Fredericl^ then formed an alliance with 
Milan, where the citizens witnessed a great festival on the Syth 
of January 1186. The emperor, who had been trowned king of 
Burgundy, or Arles, at Arles on the jeth of July 1178, had this 
ceremony repeated; while his son Henry was crowned kii^ of 
Italy and married to Constance, who was crowned queen of 
Germany. 

The quarrel with the papacy was continued with the new 
pope Urban III., and open warfare was begun. But Frederick 
was soon rec^led to Germany by the news of a revolt raised by 
Philip of Heinsberg, archbishop of Cologne, in alliance with the 
pope. The German clergy remained loyal to the emperor, and 
hostilities were checked 1 ^ the death of Urban and the election of 
a new pope as Gregory VIII., who adopted a more friemlly policy 
towards the emperor. In 1188 1 ’hilip submitted, and immediately 
afterwards Frederick took the cross in order to stop the victorious 
career of Saladin, who had just taken Jerusalem, After extensive 
preparations he left Regensburg in May 1189 at the head of a 
splendid army, and having overcome the hostility of the East 
Roman emperor Isaac Angclus, marched into Asia Minor. On 
the 10th of June 1190 Frederick was either bathing or crossing 
the river Calycadnus (Geuksu), near Seleucia (Sefeto) in Cilicia, 
when he was carried away by the stream and drowned. The 
place of his burial is unknown, and the legend which says he still 
sits in a cavern in the Kyffhauser mountain in Thuringia waiting 
until the need of his country shdl call him, is now thought to 
refer, at least in its earlier form, to his grandson, the emperor 
Frederick II. He left by his wife, Beatrix, five sons, of whom 
the eldest afterwards liecame emperor as Henry VI. 

Frederick's reign, on the whole, was a happy and prosperous 
time for Germany. He encouraged the growth of towns, easily 
suppressed the few risings against his authority, and took 
strong and successful measures to establish order. Even sdter 
the severe reverses which he experienced in Italy, his position in 
Germany was never seriously weakened ; and in 1181, when, 
almost without striking a blow, he deprived Henry the Lion of 
his dueby, he seemed stronger than ever. This power rested upon 
his earnest and commanding personality, and dso upon the sup> 
port which he received from the German church, the possession of 
a valuable private domain, and the care with which he exacted 
feudal dues from his dependents. 

Frederick 1 . is said to have taken Charlemagne as his model; 
but the Contest in which he engaged was entirely different botii 
in Character and results from timt in which his great predecessor 
achieved such a wonderful temporary success. Though Frederick 
failed to subdue the repcbliGS, tile failure Con scarcriy be said to 
reflect either on his prudence as a statesman or his skill as a 
general, for his ascendancy was finally overthrown rather by the 
ravages of pestilence thsm by the might of humlm arms. In 
Germany his resedute will and sagacious administration Subdued 
or disarmed all discontent, and hie not only succeeded in welding 
the various rival interests into a unity of devotion to himself 
against wbkh papal intrigues were 'comparatively powerless, 
but won for the empire a prestige such as it had not possessed 
since the time of Otto the Great. The wide cemtrast between biS 
Oertnui and Italian rule is strikbigly exemplified in the (adt tiiatv 


#hile he endeavoured to overtimow the republics in Italy, he 
in Check the power of the nobles in Germany, by conferring 
munitSipal franchises and indepmdeflt rights on the principal 
cities. Even in Italy, though his genersd course ^f action was 
warped by wrong prepossessions^ he bi many instances manifested 
exceptiotial practical sagacity m dealing with immediate diffi¬ 
culties and emergencies. Possessing frank and open manners, 
untiring and unresting energy, and a putivess which found hs 
native element in difficulty and danger, he seemed the embodi- 
tnent of the chivalroue and warlike spirit of his age, and was 
the model of all the qualities which then won highest admiration. 
Stem and ambitious he certainly was, but hiS aims can scarcely 
be said to have exceeded his prerogatives as emperor ,* and though 
he had sometimes recourse when in straits to expedients almost 
diabolically ingenious in their cruelty, yet his general conduct 
was marked by a clemency which in that age was exceptional. 
His quarrel with the pap^ was an inherited conflict, not re¬ 
flecting at all on his religious faith, but the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of inconsistent theories of government, which had been 
created and could be dissipated only by a long series of events. 
His interference in the quarrels of the republics was not only quite 
justifiable from the relation in which he stood to them, but seemed 
absolutely necessary. From the beginning, however, he treated 
the Italians, as indeed was only natural, less ae rebellious subjects 
than as conquered aliens j and it must be admitted that in regard 
to them the only effective portion of his procedure Was, not his 
energetic measures of repression nor his brilliant victories, but, 
after the battle of LegnanO, his quiet and cheerful acceptance of 
the inevitable, and the consequent complete change in his policy, 
by which if he did not obtain the great object of bis ambition, 
he at least did much to render innoxious for the Empire his 
previous mistakes. 

In appearance Frederick was a man of well-proportioned, 
medium stature, with flowing ydlow hair and a reddish beard. 
He delighted in hunting and the reading of history, was zealous 
in his attention to public business, and his private life was un¬ 
impeachable. Carlyle’s tribute to him is interesting: “ No king 
So furnished out with apparatus and arena, with personal faculty 
to rule and scene to do it in, has appear^ elsewhere. A mag¬ 
nificent, magnanimous man ; holding the reins of the world, not 
quite in the imaginary sense; scourging anarchy down, and 
urging noble effort up, really on a grand scale. A terror to evil¬ 
doers and a praise to well-doers in this world, probably beyond 
what was ever seen since.” 

The principal contemporary anthority for the earlier part of the 
reign of Frederick is the Gtsta Friierici impsratoris, mainly the work 
of Otto, bishop of Freising, Thi,s is continued from 115610 1160 by 
Rahewin, a canon of I'Veising, and from iiOo to Z170 by an anony¬ 
mous author. The various annals and chronicles of the period, 
among which may be mentioned the Chrimica regia Colonieitfis 
and the Annates Magdeburgenses, are also important. Other 
authorities for the different periods in FrodoriCk’s reign are Tageno 
of Passau, Descriplio expeditionis asiedicae Friderici I. ; Burchard, 
Historia Friderict imperatoris tnapii ; Godfrey of Viterbo, Carmen 
dt gestis Friderici T., which are all found in the Monumenta Geftnaniae 
•kisioriea. Scriptures (Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1892); Otto 
Morena of Ijodi, Historia rtrtm Landensivm, continued by his son, 
Acerbus, also in the Monumenta ; Ansbert, Historia de expsditione 
Friderici, jjSy-ugb, published in the Fonits rerum Austriacarum. 
Scriptores (Vienna, 1855 fob). Many valuable doenmenta are found 
In the Monumeitta Germonias select*, Band Iv., edited by M. Doebori 
(Munich, 1889-1890). 

The best modem authorities are J. Jastrow, Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeilalter der Hohenstaufen (Borfin. 1893); W. von Ciesebrcchl, 
Geschichte der deufschin Kai'serteit, Bahd iv. (Brunswick, 1877); 
H. vOft Bfinau, ittul thaien Friedrichs t. (Leipzig, 187#); H. 
Prutr, Kaiser Friedrich /. (Oantzig, 1871-1874); C. Peters, Die 
Wahl Kaiser Friedrichs I. in the Forschungen sur dentschen Geschichts, 
Band xx. (G6ttingeib 1862-1886); W. Gundlach, BarbarosSalieisr 
flntisbruck, 1899). For a comjAete bibliography see Dahltoanu- 
Waltz, Quellenktinde der deutschrh Geschtchle (GMfihgen, 1894), and 
V. Chevalier, Siperioire des sources hiAoriguss du moyen dgt, 
tome iii, (Paris, 1904). 

miM>ERl<FK IL (1194-1250), Reman emperor, king of SicUy 
fwiti Jerusalem, was the sem of the emperor Henry VI. oad Con- 
stknoe, doughty of Roger I., king of Sicily, end therefore grond- 
loh of the emperor Frederick I, altad a membw of the Habenataufen 
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iimily. Bom at Jmi near Aaeona on the of DeoembA; 
1194, he was baptued by the name of FrederickiRoger, chosen 
Goiroan kii^ at Fra^fort in 1196, and after hii fatherVdeath 
crowned kingp of Sicily at Palermo on the 17th of May 1198. 
His mother, who assumed the govenunent, &d in November 
1198, leaving Pope Innocent III. as regent of Sicily and guardian 
of her son. The young king passed his early years amid the 
terrible anarchy m lis island kingdom, which Innocent was 
pov^prloss to check; but his education was not neglected, and 
his character and habits were formed by contact with men of 
varied nationalities and interests, while the darker traits of his 
nature were developed in the atmosphere of lawlessness in v^ch 
he lived. In 1208 he was declared of age, and soon afterwards 
Innocent arranged a marriage, which was c^brated the following 
year, between him and Constance, daughter of Alphonso IL 
king of Aragon, and widow of Emerich or Imre, king of Hungary. 

The dissatisfaction felt in Germany with the emperor Otto IV. 
came to a climax in September 1»11, when a number of influential 
princes met at Nuremberg, declared Otto deposed, and invited 
Frederick to come and occupy the vacant throne. In spite of 
the reluctance of his wife, and the opposition of the Sicilian nobles, 
he accepted the invitation; and having recognized the papal 
supremacy oyer Sicily, and procured the coronation of his son 
Henry as its king, reached Germany after an adventurous journey 
in the autumn of 121a. This step was taken with the approval 
of the pope, who was anxious to strike a blow at Otto IV. 

Frederick was welcomed in Swabia, and the renown of the 
Hohenstaufen name and a liberal distribution of promises made 
his progress easy. Having arranged a treaty against Otto with 
Louis, son of Philip Augustus, king of France, whom he met at 
Vaucouleurs, he was chosen German king a second time at Frank* 
fort on the 5th of December 1212, and crowned four days later 
at Mainz. Anxious to retain the support of the pope, Frederick 
promulgated a bull at Eger on the 12th of July 1213, by which 
he renounced all lands claimed by the pope since the %ath of the 
emperor Henry VI. in 1197, gave up the right of spoils and all 
interference in episcopal elections, and acknowledged the right 
of appeal to Rome. He again affirmed the papal supremacy 
over Sicily, and promised to root out heresy in Germany. The 
victory of his French allies at Bouvines on the S7th of July 1214 
greatly strengthened his position, and a large part of the Rhine¬ 
land having fallen into his power, he was crowned German king 
at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 25th of July 1215. His cause continued 
to prosper, fresh supporters gathered round his standard, and in 
May 1218 the death of Otto freed him from his rival and left him 
undisputed ruler of Germany. A further attempt to allay the 
pope’s apprehension lest Sicily should be united with the Empire 
had been made early in 1216, when Frederick, in a letter to Inno¬ 
cent, promised after his own coronation as emperor to recognize 
his son Henry as king of Sicily, and to place him under the 
suzerainty of Rome. Henry nevertheless was brought to Germany 
and chosen German king at Frankfort in April 1220, though 
Frederick assured the new pope, Honorius III., that this step 
had been taken without his consent. The truth, however, seems 
to be that he had taken great trouble to secure this election, and 
for the purpose had won the support of the spiritual princes by 
extensive concessions. In August 1220 Frederick set out for 
Italy, and was crowned emperor at Rome on the 22nd of November 
1220; after which he repeated the undertaking he had entered 
into at Aix-la-Ch^lle in 1215 to go on crusade, and made lavish 
promises to the Church. The clergy were freed from taxation 
and from lay jurisdiction, the ban of the Empire was to follow 
the ban of the Church, and heretics were to be severely punished. 

Neglecting his promise to lead a crusade, Fr^erick was 
occupied until 1225 in restoring order in Sicily, The island was 
seething with disorder, but by stem and sometimes cruel 
measures the emperor suppressed the anarchy of the barons, 
curbed the power of the cities, and subdued the rebellious 
Saracens, many of whom, transferred to the mainland and 
settled at Nocera, afterwards rendered him valuable military 
service. Meanwhile the crusade was postponed again and 
again; until under a threat of excommunication, after the fall of 


Damietta in »«i, Frederick definitely tmdertook by a treaty 
mode at San Germno in 1225 to Ht out in August my w to 
submit to this penalty. His own mtcrests turned more strongly 
to the East, when qn the 9th of November 1235, after havingbm 
a widower since ttai, he married ioknde^V'idwde or Isaoelk), 
dau(^ter of John, count of Brienne, titulv king of Jerusalem. 
Jotm appears to have expend that this allianoe would restore 
him to his kingdom, but his hopes were dashed to the gronnd 
when Frederick hims^ assumed the title of kiog of Jerusalem. 
The emperor's next step was an attempt to restore the imperial 
authority in northern Italy, and for the purpose a diet was called 
at Cremona. But thecitics, wgbchfuland suspicious, renewed the 
Lombard league and took up a hostile attitude. Frederick’s 
reply was to annul the treaty of Constance and place the cities 
under the imperial ban ; but be was forced by lack of military 
strength to accept the mediation of Pope Honorius and the 
maintenance of the status quo. ^ 

After these events, whidi occurred early in 1227, preparations 
for the crusade were pressed on, and the emperor sailed frem 
Brindisi on the 8th of September. A pestilenoe, however, which 
attacked hb forces compelled him to land in Italy three days 
later, and on the 29th of the same month he was excommunicated 
by the new pope, Gregory IX. The greater part of the succeeding 
year was spent by pope and emperor in a violent quarreL 
Alarmed at the increase in his <^ponent’s power, Gregory de¬ 
nounced him in a public letter, to which Frederick replied in a 
clever documentaddressed to tlK princes of Europe. The reading 
of this manifesto, drawing attention to the absolute power 
claimed by the popes, was received in Rome with such evidences 
of approv^that Gregory wascompelled to fly to Viterbo. Having 
lost his wife Isabella on the 6th of May 1228, Frederick again set 
sail for Palestine, where he met with considerable success, the 
result of diplomatic rather than of military skill. By a treaty 
made in February 1229 he secured possession of Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth and the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Entering Jerusalem, he crowned himself king of that city on the 
18th of March 1229. These successes had been won in spite of 
the hostility of Gregory, which deprived Frederick of the assist¬ 
ance of many members of the military orders and of the clergy 
of Palestine. But although the emperor’s possessions on the 
Italian mainland had been attacked in his absence by the papal 
troops and their allies, Gregory’s efforts had failed to arouse 
serious opposition in Germany and Sicily; so that when Frederick 
returned unexpectedly to Italy in June 1229 he had no difficulty 
in driving back his enemies, and compelling the pope to sue for 
peace. The result was the treaty of San Germano, arranged in 
July 1230, by which the emperor, loosed from the ban, promised 
to respect the papal territory, and to allow freedom of election 
and other privileges to the Sicilian clergy. Frederick was next 
engaged in completing the pacification of Sicily. In 1231 a 
series of laws were published at Melfi which destroyed the 
ascendancy of the feudal nobles. Royal officials were appointed 
for administrative purposes, large estates were recovered for the 
crown, and fortresses were destroyed, while the church was 
placed under the royal jurisdiction and ail gifts to it were pro¬ 
hibited. At the same time certain privileges of self-government 
were granted to the towns, representatives from which were 
sununoned to sit in the diet. In short, by means of a centralized 
system of government, the king established on almost absolute 
monarchical power. 

In Germany, on the other hand, an entirely different policy was 
pursued. The concessions granted by Frederick in 1220, together 
with the Privilege of Worms, dated the ist of May 1231, mode 
the German princes virtually independent. All jurisdiction over 
their lands was vested in them, no new mints or toll-centres were 
to be erected on their domains, and the imperial authority was 
restricted to a small and dwindling area. A fierce attack was also 
made on the rights of the cities. Compelled to restore all their 
lands, their jurisdiction was bounded by their city-walls ; they 
were forbidden to receive the dependents of the princes; all 
trade gilds were declared abolished; and all official appointments 
made without the consent of the archbishop or bishop were 
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annulled. A further attack on the Lombard cities at the diet of 
Ravenna in 1331 was answered by a renewal of their league, and 
was soon connected with unrest in Germany. About 1331 a 
breach took place between Frederick and hi^ elder son Henry, 
who appears to have opposed the Privilege of Worms and to have 
favoured the towns against the princes. After refusing to travel 
to Italy, Henry changed his mind and submitted to his father at 
Aquileia in 1333 ; and a temporary peace was made with the 
Lombard cities in June 1333. But on his return to Germany 
Henry again raised the standard of revolt, and made a league 
with the Lombards in December 1334. Frederick, meanwhile, 
Iiaving helped Pope Gregory agaiivt the rebellious Romans and 
having secured the friendship of France and England, appeared 
in Germany early in 1335 and put down this rising without 
difficulty. Henry was imprisoned, but his associates were treated 
leniently. In August 1335 a splendid diet was held at Mainz, 
during which the marriage of Jhe emperor with Isabella (1314- 
1341), daughter of John, king of England, was celebrated. A 
general peace (Landjrieden), which became the basis of all such 
peaces in the future, was sworn to; a new office, that of imperial 
justiciar, was created, and a permanent judicial record was first 
instituted. Otto of Brunswick, grandson of Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, was made duke of Brunswick-Liinchurg ; and 
war was declared against the Lombards. 

Frederick was now at the height of his power. His second son, 
(kmrad, was invested with the duchy of Swabia, and the claim 
of Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, to some lands which had 
belonged to the German king Philip was bought off. The attitude 
of Frederick II. (the Quarrelsome), duke of Austria, had been 
considered by the emperor so suspicious that during a visit paid 
by Frederick to Italy a war against him was begun. Compelled 
to return by the ill-fortune which attended this campaign, the 
emperor took command of his troops, seized Austria, Styria 
and Carinthia, and declared these territories to be immediately 
dependent on the Empire. In January 1337 he secured the 
election of his son Conrad as German king at Vienna; and in 
September went to Italy to prosecute the war which had broken 
out with the Lombards in the preceding year. Pop)e Gregory 
attempted to mediate, but the cities refused to accept the insult¬ 
ing terms offered by Frederick. The empjeror gained a great 
victory over their forces at Cortenuova in November 1337 ; but 
though he met with some further successes, his failure to take 
Brescia in October 1338, together with the changed attitude of 
Gregory, turned the fortune of war. The pop)e had become 
alarmed when the emperor brought about a marriage between the 
heiress of Sardinia, Adelasia, and his natural son Enzio, who 
afterwards assumed the title of king of Sardinia. But as his 
warnings had been disregarded, he issued a document after the 
emperor’s retreat from Brescia, teeming with complaints against 
Frederick, and followed it up by an open alliance with the 
Lombards, and by the excommunication of the emperor on the 
30 th of March 1339. A violent war of words ensued. Frederick, 
accused of heresy, blasphemy and other crimes, called upon all 
kings and princes to unite against the p>op>e, who on his side made 
vigorous efforts to arouse opposition in Germany, where his 
emissaries, a crowd of wandering friars, were actively preaching 
rebellion. It was, however, impxjssible to find an anti-king. 
In Italy, Spoleto and Ancona were declared part of the imp)erm 
dominions, and Rome itself, faithful on this occasion to the 
pope, was threatened. A number of ecclesiastics proceeding to a 
council called by Gregory were captured by Enzio at the sea- 
fight of Meloria, and the emperor was about to undertake the 
siege of Rome, when the px>p)e died (August 1241). Germany was 
at this time menaced by the Mongols ; but Frederick contented 
himself with issuing directions for a campaign against them, 
until in 1342 he was able to pay a short visit to Germany, where 
he gained some support from the towns by grants of extensive 
privileges. 

The successor of Grepiory was Pop)e Celestine IX. But this 
pontiff died soon after his election ; and after a delay of eighteen 
months, during which Frederick marched against Rome on two 
occasions and devastated the lands of his opponents, one of his 


phrtisans, Sinibaldo Fiesco, was chosen p>ope, and took the name 
of Innocent IV. Negotiations for pieace were begun, but the 
relations of the Lombard cities to the Empire could not be 
adjusted, and when the emp>eror began again ta ravage the 
p>ap>al territories Innocent fled to Lyons. Hither he summoned a 
general council, which met in June 1245 ; but although Frederick 
sent his justiciar, Thaddeus of Suessa, to represent him, and 
expressed his willingness to treat, sentenqt^ of excommunication 
and deposition was pronounced against him. Once mor^ an 
interchMge of recriminations began, charged with all the violent 
hypjerbole characteristic of the controversial style of the age. 
Accused of violating treaties, breaking oaths, persecuting ^e 
church and abetting heresy, Frederick replied by an open letter 
rebutting these charges, and in equally unmeasured terms 
denounced the arrogance and want of faith of the clergy from 
the pope downwards. The source of all the evil was, he declared, 
the excessive wealth of the church, which, in retaliation for the 
sentence of excommunication, he threatened to confiscate. In 
vain the mediation of the saintly king of France, Louis IX., was 
invoked. Innocent surpassed his predecessors in the ferocity and 
unscrupulousness of his attacks on the empjeror (see Innocent 
IV.). War soon became general in Germany and Italy. 
Henry Raspie, landgrave of Thuringia, was chosen German 
king m opposition to Frederick in May 1346, but neither he nor 
his successor, William II., count of Holland, was successful in 
driving the Hohenstaufen from Germany. In Italy, during the 
empjeror’s absence, his cause had been upheld by Enzio and 
by the ferocious Eccelino da Romano. In 1346 a formidable 
conspiracy of the discontented Apulian barons against the 
empieror’s power and life, fomented by pmpal emissaries, was 
discovered and crushed with ruthle.ss cruelty. The empieror’s 
p»wer seemed more firmly established than ever, when suddenly 
the news reached him that Farma, a stronghold of the imperial 
authority in the north, had been surprised, while the garrison was 
off its guard, by the Guelphs. To recover the city was a matter 
of prime importance, and in 1247 Frederick concentrated his 
forces round it, building over against it a wooden town which, 
in anticipation of the success that astrologers had predicted, 
he named Vittoria. Tlie siege, however, was protracted, and 
finally, in February 1248, during the absence of the empieror on a 
hunting expedition, was brought to an end by a sudden sortie of 
the men of Parma, who stormed the impierial camp. The disaster 
was complete. The empieror’s forces were destroyed or scattered ; 
the treasury, with the impierial insignia, together with Frederick’.s 
harem and some of the most trusted of his ministers, fell into the 
hands of the victors. Thaddeus of Suessa was hacked to pieces by 
the mob ; the impierial crown was placed in mockery on the head 
of a hunch-backed beggar, who was carried back in triumpli into 
the city. 

Frederick struggled hard to retrieve his fortunes, and fur a 
while with success. But his old confidence had left him ; he had 
grown moody and suspicious, and this tempier gave a ready handle 
to his enemies. Pier della Vigna, accused of treasonable designs, 
was disgraced; and the once all-piowerful favourite and minister, 
blinded now and in rags, was dragged in the empieror’s train, as a 
warning to traitors, till in despair he dashed out his brains. 
Then, in May 1248, came the tidings of Enzio’s capture by the 
Bolognese, and of his hopieless imprisonment, the captors refusing 
all offers of ransom. This disaster to his favourite son broke the 
empieror’s spirit. He retired to southern Italy, and after a short 
illness died at Florentine on the 13th of December 1250, after 
having been loosed from the ban by the archbishop of Palermo. 
He was buried in the cathedral of that city, where his splendid 
tomb may still be seen. By his will he appiointed his son Conrad 
to succeed him in Germany and .Sicily, and Henry, his son by 
Isabella of England, to be king of Jerusalem or Arles, neither of 
which kingdoms, however, he obtained. Frederick left several 
illegitimate children; Enzio has already been referred to; 
Frederick, who was made the impierial vicar in Tuscany; and 
Manfred, his son by the beloved Bianca Lancia or Lanzia, who 
was legitimatized j ust before his father’s death, and was appointed 
by his will prince of Tarento and regent of Sicily. 
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The diaracter of Frederick is one of extraoidinary interest aftd 
versatility, and contemporary opinion is expressed in the words 
stupor mundi el immutator mirabilis. Licentious and luxtuious in 
his manners,•cultured and catholic in his tastes, he united in his 
penon the most diverse qualities. His Sicilian court was a centre 
of intellectual activity. Michael Scott, the translator of some 
treatises of ^istotle and of the commentaries of Averroes, 
Leonard of Pisa, wh^introduced Arabic numerals and algebra to 
thftWest, and other scholars, Jewish and Mahommedan as well as 
Christian, were welcome at his court. Frederick himself had a 
knowledge of six languages, was acquainted with mathematics, 
philosophy and natural history, and took an interest in medicine 
and architecture. In 1224 he founded the university of Naples, 
and he was a liberal patron of the medical school at Salerno. 
He formed a menagerie of strange animals, and wrote a treatise 
on falconry (fie arte venandi cum avibus) which is remarkable for 
its accurate observation of the habits of birds.' It was at his 
court, too, that—as Dante points out—Italian poetry had its 
birth. Pier della Vi^na there wrote the first sonnet, and Italian 
lyrics by Frederick himself are preserved to us. His wives were 
kept secluded in oriental fashion; a harem was maintained at 
Lucera, and eunuchs were a prominent feature of his household. 
His religious ideas have been the subject of much controversy. 
The theory of M. Huillard-Br6holles that he wished to unite to the 
functions of emperor those of a spiritual pontiff, and aspired to be 
the founder of a new religion, is insufficiently supported by 
evidence to be credible. Although at times he persecuted 
heretics with great cruelty, he tolerated Mahommedans and Jews, 
and both acts appear rather to have been the outcome of political 
considerations than of religious belief. His jests, which were used 
by his enemies as a charge against him, seem to have originated 
in religious indifference, or perhaps in a spirit of inquiry which 
anticipated the ideas of a later age. Frederick’s rule m Germany 
and Italy was a failure, but this fact may be accounted for by the 
conditions of the time and the inevitable conflict with the papacy. 
In Germany the enactments of 1220 and 1231 contributed to the 
disintegration of the Empire and the fall of the Hohenstaufen, 
while conflicting interests made the government of Italy a problem 
of exceptional difficulty. In Sicily Frederick was more successful. 
He quelled disorder, and under his rule the island was prosperous 
and contented. His ideas of government were those of an 
absolute monarch, and he probably wished to surround himself 
with some of the pomp which had encircled the older emperors of 
Rome. His chief claim to fame, perhaps, is as a lawgiver. The 
code of laws which he gave to Sicily in 1231 bears the impress of 
his personality, and has been described as “ the fullest and most 
adequate body of legislation promulgated by any western ruler 
since Charlemagne.” Without being a great soldier, Frederick 
was not unskilful in warfare, but was better acquainted with the 
arts of diplomacy. In person he is said to have been “ red, bald 
and short-sighted,” but with good features and a pleasing 
countenance. It was seriously believed in Germany for about a 
century after his death that Frederick was still alive, and many 
impostors attempted to personate him. A legend, afterwards 
transferred to Frederick Barbarossa, told how he sat in a cavern 
in the Kyffhausser before a stone table through which his beard 
had grown, waiting for the time for him to awake and restore to 
the Empire the golden age of peace. 

The contemporary documents relating to the reign of Frederick II. 
are very numerous. Among the most important are: Richard of 
iian Germano, Chronica regni Siciliae; Annates Placentini, Gibellini; 
Albert of Stade, Annates; Matthew Paris, Historia major Angliae; 
Burchard, Chronicon Vrspergense. All these are in the Monumenta 
(iermaniae kistorica. Sertptores (Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1 Sga). 
The Rerum Italicarum scriptores, edited by L. A. Muratori (Milan, 
1723-1731), contains Annates Mediotanenses ; Nicholas of Jamsilla, 
Historia de rebus gestis Friderici II., and Vita Gregorii IX. pontificis. 
There are also the Epistotarum ttbri of Peter della Vigna edited 
'oy T. R. Iselin (Basel, 1740); and Salim bene of Parma^s Chronik, 
pubUsbed at Parma (1857)- Many of the documents concerning 
the history of the time are found in the Historia diptomatica Friderici 
II., edited by M. Huillard-Briholles (Paris, 1852-1861); Acta 
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imperii selecta. Urkunden deutsekor Kdnige und Kaiser, edited by 
J. F. Bdbmer and J. Ficker (Innsbruck, 1870); Acta imperii inedita 
seculi XIII. Urkunden und Briefe eur Gesckickte des Kaisetreichs 
und des KOnigreicks Sicitien, edited by E. Winkelmann (Innsbruck, 
1880); EpisMae saeculi XIII. selecta e regestis pontificum Romano- 
rum, edited by C. Rodenberg, tome i. (Berlin, 1883); P. Presautti, 
Regesla Honorii papae III. (Rome, 188^; L. Auviay, Les Registres 
de Grigoire IX. (Paris, 1890). 

The best modern authorities are W. von Giesebrecht, Gesckickte 
der deutseken Kaiserseil, Band v. (Leipzig, 1888); J. Jastrow, 
Deutsche Gesckickte tm Zeitalter der Hohenstaufen (Berlin, 1893); 
F. W. Schirrmacher, Kaiser Friedrich der Zweile (CCttingen, 1859- 
1865); " Beitrilge zur Ceschichte Kaiser Friedrichs 11 .” in the For- 
sekungen tur deutseken Gesckickte, Band xi. (Gdttingen, 1862-1886), 
and Die tetsten Hokenstaufetf {Gtitingea, 1871); E. Winkelmann, 
Gesckickte Kaiser Friedrichs II. und seiner Rricke (Berlin, 1865) and 
Kaiser Friedrich II. (Leipzig, 1889); G. Blondel, Etude sur ta 
potitique de t'empereur Fridiric II. en Attemagne (Paris, 1892); 
M. Halbe, Friedrich II. und der pepstticke Stukt (Berlin, 1888); 
R. Rdbricht, Die Kreusfahrt des Katsers Friedrich II. (Berlin, 1874); 
C. KShler, Das Verhdltnis Kaisqf Friedrichs II. xu den Pdpsten 
seiner Zeil (Breslau, 1888); J. Felten, Papst Gregor IX. (Freiburg, 
1886) ; C. Rodenberg, Innocent IV. und das K&nigreich Sicitien 
(Halle, 1892) : K. Lamprecht, Deutsche Gesckickte, Band iii, (Berlin, 
1891); M. Huillard-Brcholles, Vie et correspondance de Pierre de la 
Vigne (Paris, 1865); A, del Vecchio, La Legislatione de Federico II 
(Turin, 1874); and K. Hampe, Kaiser Friedrich II. (Munich, 
1899). (A. W. H.*) 

FREDERICK III, (1415-1493), Roman emperor,—as Frederick 
IV., German king, and as F'rederick V., archduke of Austria,— 
son of Ernest of Habsburg, duke of Styria and Carinthia, was bom 
at Innsbruck on the 21st of September 1415. After his father’s 
death in 1424 he passed his time at the court of his uncle and 
guardian, Frederick IV., count of Tirol. In 1435, together with 
his brother, Albert the Prodigal, he undertook the government 
of Styria and Carinthia, but the peace of these lands was disturbed 
by constant feuds between the brothers, which lasted until 
Albert’s death in 1463. In 1439 the deaths of the German 
king Albert II. and of Frederick of Tirol left Frederick the 
senior member of the Habsburg family, and guardian of Sigis- 
mund, count of Tirol. In the following year he also became 
guardian of Ladislaus, the posthumous son of Albert II., and heir 
to Bohemia, Hungary and Austria, but these responsibilities 
brought only trouble and humiliation in their train. On the 2nd 
of February 1440 Frederick was chosen German king at Frankfort, 
but, owing to his absence from Germany, the coronation was 
delayed until the 17th of June 1442, when it took place at Aix-la- 
Chapellc. 

Disregarding the neutral attitude of the German electors 
towards the papal schism, and acting under the influence of 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius II., Frederick 
in 1445 made a secret treaty with Pope Eugenius IV. This 
developed into the Concordat of Vienna, signed in 1448 with the 
succeeding pope, Nicholas V., by which the king, in return for a 
sum of money and a promise of the imperial crown, pledged the 
obedience of the German people to Rome, and so checked for a 
time the rising tide of liberty in the German church. Taking up 
the quarrel between the Habsburgs and the Swiss cantons, 
Frederick invited the Armagnacs to attack his enemies, but 
after meeting with a stubborn resistance at St Jacob on the 26th 
of August 1444, these allies proved faithless, and the king soon 
lost every vestige of authority in Switzerland. In 1451 Frederick, 
disregarding the revolts in Austria and Hungary, travelled to 
Rome, where, on the i6th of March 1452, his marriage with 
Leonora, daughter of Edward, king of Portugal, was celebrated, 
and three days later he was crowned emperor by pope Nicholas. 
On his return he found Germany seething with indignation. 
His capitulation to the pope was not forgotten ; hb r^sal to 
attend the diets, and his apathy in the face of Turkish aggressions, 
constituted a serious danger ; and platu for his deposition failed 
only because the electors could not unite upon a rival king. In 
1457 Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, and archduke of 
Austria, died ; Frederick failed to secure either kingdom, but 
obtained lower Austria, from which, however, he was soon driven 
by his brother Albert, who occupied Vienna. On Albert’s death 
in 1463 the emperor united up^r and lower Austria under his 
rule, but these possessions were constantly ravaged by George 
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l^odlSbrad, king_ of Bohemia^ and by Matthias Corvinus, king of 
Hu&guy. A visit to Rome in 146S to discuss measures against 
the IXirks whh Pope Paul II. had no result, and in 1470 Frederick 
began negotiations for a marriage between hi^ son Maximilian 
and Mary, daughter and heiress of Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy. The emperor met the duke at Treves in 1473, when 
PYederick, disliking to bestow the title of king upon Charles, left 
the city secretly, but brought about the marriage after the duke's 
death in 1477. Again attacked by Matthias, the emperor was 
driven from Vienna, and soon handed over the government of his 
lands to Maximilian, whose election as king of the Romans he 
vainly opposed in i486. Frederick then retired to Line, where he 
passed his time in the study of botany, alchemy and astronomy, 
until his death on the 19th of August 1493. 

Frederick was a listless and incapable ruler, lacking alike the 
qualities of the soldier and of the diplomatist, but possessing a 
certain cleverness in evading difficulties. With a fine presence, 
he had many excellent personal (jualities, is spoken of as mild and 
just, and had a real love of leammg. He had a great belief in the 
future greatness of his family, to which he contributed largely by 
arranging the marriage of Maximilian with Mary of Burgundy, 
and delighted to inscribe his books and other articles of value 
with the letters A.F..I.O.U. {AustHae est imperare orbi universo; 
or in German, AUes Erdreich ist Oesterreich unterihun). His 
personality counts for very little in German history. One 
chronicler says: “ He was a useless emperor, and the nation 
during his long reign forgot that she had a king.” His tomb, a 
magnificent work in red and white marble, is in the cathedral of 
St Stephen at Vienna. 

See Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, De rebus el gestis Friierici III. 
(bans. Th. Ilgen, Lelpaig, 1889) ; J. Chmol, GeiMelUe Kaiser 
Friedrichs IV. uud seines Sohnes Maxtmilians I. (Hamburg, 1840); 
A. Bachmarav, Deutsche Reichsgeschichte im Zeitalter Friedrichs III. 
und Maximilians I. (Leipzig, 1884); A. Huber, Geschichte Osler- 
reiehs (Gotha, 1885-1892); and E. M. Fiirst von Lichnowsky, 
Gesehichte ies Houses Habsburg (Vienna, 1836-1844). 

FREDERICK III. (c. 1286-1330), sufnamed “the Fair,” 
German king and duke of Austria, was the second son of the 
German king, Albert I., and consequently a member of the 
Habsburg family. In 1298, when his father was chosen German 
king, Frederick was invested with some of the family lands, and 
in 1306, when his elder brother Rudolph became king of Bohemia, 
he succeeded to the duchy of Austria. In 1307 Rudolph died, 
and Frederick sought to obtain the Bohemian throne ; but an 
expedition into that country was a failure, and his father’s 
murder in May 1308 deprived him of considerable support. He 
was equally unsuccessful in his efforts to procure the German 
crown at this time, and Uie relations between the new king, 
Henry VII., and the Habsbutgs were far from friendly. Frederick 
asked not only to be confirmed in the possession of Austria, but to 
be invested with Moravia, a demand to which Henry refused to 
ftccede; but an arrangement was subsequently made by which the 
duke agreed to renounce Moravia in return for a ^yment of 
$0,000 marks. Frederick then became involved in a quarrel with 
his cousin Louis IV., duke of Upper Bavaria (afterwards the 
emperor Louis IV.), over the guardianship of Henry II., duke 
of Lower Btivaria. Hostilities broke out, and on the glh of 
November 1313 he was defeated by Louis at the battle of Gam- 
melsdorf and compelled to renounce his claim. 

Meanwhile the emperor Henry VII. had died in Italy, and a 
Stubborn contest ensued for the vacant throne. After a long 
delay Frederick was chosen German king at Frankfort by a 
minority of the electors on the 19th of October 1314, while a 
majority elected Louis of Bavaria. Six days later Frederick 
Was crowned at Bonn by the archbishop of Cologne, and war 
Woke out at once between the rivals. During this contest, 
which Was carried on in a desultory fashion, Frederick drew his 
chief strenwh from southern and eastern Germany, and was 
supported by the full power of the Habsbutgs. The defeat of 
his brother Leopold by the Swiss at Motgttten ih November 
1315 Was a heavy blow to him, but he prolonged the struggle far 
seven years. On the aSth of September 13*2 a decisive battle 
was fought at Mufaldoff) Fruderiek was dented and sMt at a 
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prisoner to TtanRiitz. Here he was retained until three years 
later a wries of tvents induced Loub to come to terms. By the 
treaty of Tiausnitz, signed on the 13th of March 1325, Frederick 
acknowledged the kinship of Louis in return for medom, and 
promised to return to captivity unless he could induce his brother 
Leopold to make a similar acknowledgment. As Leopold re¬ 
fused to take this step, Frederick, although released from his oath 
by Pope John XXIL, travelled back to Bdt'aria, where he was 
treated by Louis rather as a friend than as a prisoner. rA 
suggestion was then made that the k^s should rule jointly, but 
as this plan aroused some opposition it was agreed that Frederick 
should govern Germany while Louis went to Italy for the imperial 
crown. But this arrangement did not prove generally acceptable, 
and the death of Leopold in 1326 deprived Frederick of a powerful 
supporter. In these circumstances he returned to Austria broken 
down in mind and body, and on the 13th of January 1330 he 
died at Gutenstein, and was buried at Mauerbach, whence his 
remains were removed in 1783 to the cathedral of St Stephen at 
Vienna. He married Elizobeth, daughter of James I., king of 
Aragon, and left two daughters. His voluntary return into 
captivity is used by Schiller in his poem Deutsche Treue, and by 
J. L. Uhland in the drama Ludteig der Bayer. 

The authorities for the life of Frederick are found in the Fontes 
rerum Grrmanicarum, Bond i., edited by J. F. B6hmer (Stuttgart, 
1843-1868), and in the Fontes rerum Ausiriacarum, part i. (Vienna, 
1855). Modem works which may be consulted are : E. M. Furst 
von Lichnowsky, Geschichte des Houses Habsburg (Vienna, 1836- 
1844); Th. Lindner, Deutsche Geschichte unter den Habsburtem 
uad LicrsiM&Hrgsrn (Stuttgart, 1888-1893). R. Ddbner, Die Aus- 
einandersetxung swischen Ludwig IV. dem Bayer und Friedrich dem 
SchSnen von Osierreich (Gdttingen, 1875); F. Kurz, Osterreich 
unter Kinif Friedrich dem Schdnen (Linz, j8i8); F. Krouos, Hand- 
buch der Geschichte Osterreichs (Berlin, 1876-1879) ; H. Schrohe, 
Der Kampf der Geunhinige Ludwig und Friednch (Berlin, 1902); 
W. Friedensburg, Ludwig IV. der Bayer und Friedrich von Oster¬ 
reich (GSttingen, 1877); B. Gebhardt, Handbuch der deutschen 
Geschichte (Berlin, 1901). 

FREDERICK 11. (1534-1588), king of Denmark and Norway, 
son of (liristian III., was bom at H^ersleben on the ist of July 
1534. His mother, Dorothea of Saxe-Lauenburg, was the rider 
sister of Catherine, the first wife of Gustavus Vasa and the mother 
of Eric XIV. The two little cousins, bom the same year, were 
destined to be lifelong rivals. At the age of two Frederidc was 
proclaimed successor to the throne at the Rigsdag of Copenhagen 
(October 30th, 1536), and homage was done to him at Oslo for 
Norway in 1548. choice of his governor, the patriotic 
historiographer Hans Svoning, was so far fortunate that it ensured 
the devotion of the future king of Denmark to everything 
Danish ; but Svaning was a poor pedagogue, and the wild and 
wayward lad suffered all his life from the defects of his early 
training. Frederick’s youthful, innocent attachment to the 
daughter of his former tutor, Anna Hardenberg, indisposed him 
towards matrimony at the beginning of his reign (1558). After 
the hands of Elizabeth of Engird, htery of Scotland and Renata 
of Lorraine had successively been sought for him, the council of 
state grew anxious about the succession, but he finally married 
his cousin, Sophia of Mecklenburg, on the 20th of July 1572. 

The reign of Frederick II. fails into two well-defined divisions; 
(i) a period of war, 1559-1570; and (2) a period of peace, 1570- 
1588. The period of war ^an with the Ditmersh exp^ition, 
when the independent peasant-iepubKc of the Dibnarshers of 
West Holstein, which had stoutly maintained its independence 
for centuiiggjgaMSt the counts of Holstein and the Danish kings, 
was subdued by a Dano-Holstein army of 20,000 men in 1539, 
Frederick and his uncles John and Adolphus, dukes of Holstein, 
dividing the land between them. Equally triumphant was 
Frederick in his war with Sweden, though here the contest yias 
much n»re severe, lasting as it did for seven yean; whei^ it is 

f enerally dtocribed in northern history as the Scandinavian 
even Years’ War. The tension whitih had prevailed between 
the two kingdoms during the last years of Gustavus Vasa reached 
breaking point on the accession of Gustavus’s eldest son Eric 
XrV. There were many causes of quarrel between the two 
ambitious young monan^, but the detention at Uopenhagen in 
1563 of a splendid matrimonial embassy on its way to Germany, 
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“d Chri|Hiui of EEeve, wKich 
Kin^ far political nuuona wai detengpined to prevent, 

p^j^tad hostilities. During the war, which was mlrked by 
wtraordmwy ferocity throughout, the Danes were generally 
ywtonojM on Iwd owing to the genius of Daniel Rantzau, but 
at sea the Swedes were almost uniformly triumphant* By 1570 
the strife had degenerated into a barbarous devastation of border 
fnoVin^; and in Jjily of the same year both countries accepted 
the mediation of the Emperor, and peace was finally concluded 
at Stettin on Dec. 13, 1570, During the course of this 
Seven Years’ Wax Frederick II. liad narrowly escaped the fate 
of his deposed cousin Eric XIV. The war was very unpopular 
m Denmark,and the dosing of the Sound against foreign shipping, 
m order to starve out Sweden, had exasperated the maritime 
powers and all the Baltic states. On New Year’s Day 1570 
Frederick’s difficulties seemed so overwhelming that he 
threatened to abdicate; -but the peace of Stettin came in time 
to reconcile all parties, and though Frederick had now to re¬ 
linquish his ambitious dream of re-establishing the Union of 
Kalmar, he had at least succeeded in maintaining the supremacy 
of Denmark in the north. After the peace Frederick’s policy 
became still more imperial. He aspired to the dominion of all 
the seas which washed the Scmdinavian coasts, and before he 
died he succeeded in suppressing the pirates who so long liad 
haunted the Baltic and the German Ocean, He also erected the 
stately fortress of Kronborg, to guard the narrow channel of the 
Sound. Frederick possessed the truly royal gift of discovering 
and employing great men, irrespective of personal preferences 
and even of personal injuries. With infinite tact and admirable 
self-denial he gave free scope to ministers whose superiority 
in their various departments he frankly recognised, rarely inter¬ 
fering personally unless absolutely called upon to do so. Ilis 
influence, always great, was increased by his genial and unaffected 
manners as a host. He is also remarkable as one of the few 
kings of the house of Oldenbuig who had no illicit liaison. 
He died at Antvorskov on the 4th of April 1588. No other 
Danish king was ever so beloved by his people. 

See Lund {Troels), Lhinmarks og Norges HUlorie i Slutningeit af 
det XVI. A ark. (Copenhagen, 1870) ; nantnarks Kigts Histaris 
(Copenhagen, 1807-1005), vol. 3 : Robert Nisbet Bain, Scandinavia, 
cap, 4 (Cambridge, 1905). (R. N. B.) 

FREDERICK III. (1609-1670), king of Denmark and Norway, 
son of Christian IV. and Anne Catherine of Brandenburg, was 
bom on the i8th of March 1609 at Hadersleben. His position 
as a younger son profoundly influenced his future career. In his 
youth and early manhood there was no prospiect of his ascending 
the Danish throne, and he consequently became the instrument of 
his father’s schemes of aggrandizement in Germany. While still 
a lad he became successively bishop of Bremen, bishop of Verden 
knd coadjutor of Halberstadt, while at the age of eighteen he 
was the chief commandant of the fortress of Stade. Thus 
from an early age he had considerable experience as an adminis¬ 
trator, while his general education was very careful and thorough. 
He had always a pronounced liking for literary and scientific 
studies. On the ist of October 1643 Frederick wedded Sophia 
Amelia of Brunswick Ltineburg, whose energetic, passionate 
and ambitious character was profoundly to affect not only 
Frederick’s destiny but the destiny of Denmark, During the 
disastrous Swedish War of 1643-1645 Frederick was appointed 
generalissimo of the duchies by his father, but the laurels he won 
were scanty, chiefly owing to his quarrels with the Earl-Marshal 
Anders Bille, who commanded the Danish forces. This Was 
Frederick’s first collision with the Danish nobility, who ever 
afterwards regarded him with extreme distrust. The death of his 
elder brother Christian in June 1647 first opened to him the pros¬ 
pect of succeeding to the Danish throne, but the question was 
still unsettled when Christian IV. died on the s8th of February 
1648. Not till the 6th of July in the same year did Frederick III. 
receive the homage of his subjects, and only after he had signed 
a Haanifnesining or Charter, by which the already diminished 
royal prerogative Was still further curtailed. It had been doubt- 
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throne , at aH; but Frededck removed the last actu{^ of the 
Rigsraod by unhesitatingly aoceptiag the conditions imposed 
upon him. 

The new monarch was a reserved, en^matioal prince, who 
seldom laughed, spoke little and wrote less—a striking cemtrast 
to Christian IV. But if he lacked the brilliant qualities of his 
impulsive, jovial father, he possessed in a high degree the com¬ 
pensating virtues of moderation, sobriety and self-contrd. 
But with all his good tjualities Frederick was not the man to take 
a clear view of the political horizon, or even to recognize his own 
and his country’s limitations, He rightly regarded the accession 
of Charles X. of Sweden (June 6th, 1654) as a source of dan^ to 
Denmark, He felt that temperament and policy would combine 
to m^e Charles an aggressive warrior-king: the only uncertainty 
was in which direction ho would turn his arms first. Charles's 
invasion of Poland (July 1654) came os a distinct relief to the 
Danes, though even the Polish War was full of latent peril to 
Denmark. Frederick was resolved upon a rupture with Sweden 
at the first convenient opportunity. The Rigsdag which 
assembled on the J3rd of February 1657 willingly granted 
considerable subsidies for mobilization and other military 
expenses; on the 15th of April Frederick III. desired, and on 
the *3rd of April he received, the assent of the majority of the 
Rigsraod to attack Sweden’s German provinces ; in the beginning 
of May the still pending negotiations with that power were broken 
off, and on the ist of June Frederick signed the manifesto justify- 
it^ a war which was never formally declared. The Swedish 
king traversed all the plans of his enemies by his passage of the 
frozen Belts, in January and February 1658 (see Chabi.es X, 
of Sweden). The effect of this unheard-of achievement on the 
Danish government was crushing. Frederick 111 . at once sued 
for peace; md, yielding to the persuasions of the English and 
French ministers, Charles finally agreed to he content with 
mutilating instead of annihilating the Danish monarchy (treaties 
of Taastrup, February i8th, and of Roskilde, February j6th, 
1658). ITie conclusion of peace was followed by a remarkable 
episode. Frederick expressed Uie desire to make the personal 
acquaintance of his Conqueror; and Charles X. consented to be 
his guest for three days (March 3-5) at the castle of Fredriksborg. 
Splendid banquets lasting far into the night, private and intimate 
conversations between the princes who had only just emerged 
from a mortal struggle, seemed to point to nothing but peace and 
friendship in the future. But Charles’s insatiable lust for con¬ 
quest, and his ineradicable suspicion of Denmark, induced him, 
on the 17th of July, without any reasonable cause, without a 
declaration of war, in defiance of all international equity, to 
endeavour to despatch an inconvenient neighbour. 

Terror was the first feeling produced at Copenhagen by the 
landing of the main Swedish army at Korsor in Zealand. None 
had anticipated the possibility of such a Sudden and brutal attack, 
and everyone knew that the Danish capiial was very inadequately 
fortified and garrisoned. Fortunately Frederick had never been 
deficient in courage. “ I will die in my nest ” were the memor¬ 
able words with which he rebuked those counsellors who advised 
him to seek safety in flight. On the 8th of August representatives 
from every class in the capital urged the necessity of a vigorous 
resistance ; and the citizens of Copenhagen, headed by the great 
burgomaster Hans Nansen {q.v.), protested their unshakable 
loy^ty to the king, and their determination to defend Copen¬ 
hagen to the uttermost. The Danes had only three days’ warning 
of the approaching danger; and the vast and dilapida^ line 
of defence had at first but sooo regular defenders. But the 
government and the pieople displayed a memorable ami ex- 
emjrfary energy, under the constant supervision of the king, 
the queen, a^ burgomaster Nansen. By the beginning of 
September all the breaches were repaired, the wails bristled with 
cannon, and 700b men were under arms. So strongj; was the aty 
by this time that Charles X., abandoning his original intention 
of carrying the place by assault, began a regular siege ; but this 
olso he was forced to aibendon When, on the aqth of October, an 
, . , ,, L „ j . , . ,. .1 auxiliary Dutch fleet, after reinforcing and repovisionlng the 

ful at first whether he would be allowed to inherit his ancestral | garrison, defeated, in Conjunction with the £>ajiish fleet, the 
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Swedish navy of 44 liners in the Sound. Thus the Danish capital 
had saved ^e Danish monarchy. But it was Frederick III. 
who profited most by his spirited defence of the common interests 
of the country and the dynasty. The traditional loyalty of the 
Danish middle classes was transformed into a boundless enthusi¬ 
asm for the king personally, and for a brief period Frederick found 
himself the most popular man in his kingdom. He made use of 
his popularity by refilizing the dream of a lifetime and converting 
an elective into an absolute monarchy by the Revolution of 1660 
(see Denmark : History). Frederick III. died on the 6th of 
February 1670 at the castle of Copenhagen. 

See R. Nisbet Bain, Scandinavia, caps. ix. and x, (Cambridge, 
I 90 J). (R. N. B.) 

FREDERICK VIII. (1843- ), king of Denmark, eldest son 

of King Christian IX., was born at Copenhagen on the 3rd of 
June 1843. As crown prince of Denmark he took pert in the war 
of 1864 against Austria and Prup^ia, and subsequently assisted 
his father in the duties of government, becoming king on 
Christian’s death in January 1906. In 1869 Frederick married 
Louise (b. 1851), daughter of Charles XV., king of Sweden, 
by whom he had a family of four sons and four daughters. His 
eldest son Christian, crown prince of Denmark (b. 1870), was 
married in 1898 to Alexandrina (b. 1879), daughter of Frederick 
Francis III., grand-duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; and his 
second son, Charles (b. 1872), who married his cousin Maud, 
daughter of Edward VII. of Great Britain, became king of 
Norway as Haakon VII. in 1905. 

FREDERICK I. (1657-1713), king of Prussia, and (as Frederick 
III.) elector of Brandenburg, was the second son of the great 
elector, Frederick William, by his first marriage with Louise 
Henriette, daughter of Frederick Henry of Orange. Born at 
Kdnigsberg on the iith of July 1657, he was educated and greatly 
influenced by Eberhard lianckelmann, and became heir to the 
throne of Brandenburg through the death of his elder brother, 
Charles Emil, in 1674. He appears to have taken some part in 
public business before the death of his father; and the court 
at Berlin was soon disturbed by quarrels between the young 
prince and his stepmother, Dorothea of Holstein-Gliicksburg. 
In 1686 Dorothea pjersuaded her husband to bequeath outlying 
piortions of his lands to her four sons; and Frederick, fearing 
he would be pwisoned, left Brandenburg determined to prevent 
any diminution of his inheritance. By promising to restore 
Schwiebus to Silesia after his accession he won the support of the 
empieror I.eop>old I.; but eventually he gained his end in a peace¬ 
able fashion. Having become elector of Brandenburg in May 
i688j he came to terms with his half-brothers and their mother. 
In return for a sum of money these princes renounced their rights 
under their father’s will, and the new elector thus secured the 
whole of Frederick William’s territories. After much delay and 
grumbling he fulfilled his bargain with Leopxsld and gave up 
&hwiebus in 1695. At home and abroad Frederick continued 
the policy of the great elector. He helped William of Orange 
to make his descent on England ; added various places, including 
the princip>ality of Neuch&tel, to his lands ; and exercised some 
influence on the course of European pxilitics by placing his large 
and efficient army at the disposal of the empieror and his allies 
(see Brandenburg). He was present in person at the siege of 
Bonn in 1689, but was not often in command of his troops. The 
elector was very fond of pwmp, and, striving to model his court 
upxDn that of lA)ui.s XIV., he directed his main energies towards 
obtaining for himself the title of king. In spite of the assistance 
he had given to the empwror his efforts met with no success for 
some years ; but towards 1700 Leopold, faced with the prospect 
of a new struggle with France, was inclined to view the idea more 
favourably. Having insisted upwn various conditions, prominent 
among tht^ being military aid for the approaching war, he gave 
the impjerial sanction to Frederick’s request in November 1700 ; 
whereupwn the elector, hurrying at once to KSnigsberg, crowned 
himself with great ceremony king of Prussia on the t8th of 
January 1701. According to his promise the king sent help to 
the empKror; and during the War of the Spanish Succession the 
troopK of Brandenburg-Prussia rendered great assistance to the 


alii*, lighting witlj distinction at Blenheim and elsewhere. 
Frederick, who yas deformed through an injury to his spine, 
died on the 25th of February 1713. By his extravagance the king 
exhausted the treasure amassed by his father, b^dened his 
country with heavy taxes, and reduced its finances to chaos. His 
constant obligations to the emperor drained Brandenburg of 
money which might have been employed more profitably at 
home, and prevented her sovereign from mtej^ring in the politics 
of northern Europe. Frederick^ however, was not an unpopular 
ruler, and by making Prussia into a kingdom he undoubtedly 
advanced it several stages towards its future greatness. He 
founded the university of Halle, and the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin; welcomed and protected Protestant refugees from France 
and elsewhere; and lavished money on the erection of public 
buildings. 

The king was married three times. His second wife, Sophie 
Charlotte (1668-1705), sister of the English king George I., was 
the friend of Leibnitz and one of the most cultured princesses of 
the age ; she bore him hb only son, his successor, King Frederick 
William 1 . 

Sec W. Hahn, Friedrich I., KUnig in Preussen (Berlin, 1876); 
J. G. Droysen, Geschichte der ^eussischen Politik, Band iv. (T.eipzig, 
1872); E. Hcyck, Friedrich /. und die BegrUndnng des preussischen 
Kanigtums (Bielefeld, 1901); C. Graf von Dohna, Mimoire.': nrigi- 
naux sur le rigne et la cour de Fridiric I" (Berlin, 1883); Aus dem 
Brirfwechsel Kdnig Friedrichs I. von Preussen und seiner Familie 
(Berlin, igoi) ; and T. Carlyle, History of Frederick the Great, vol. i. 
(London, 1872). 

FREDERICK II., known as “the Great” (1712-1786), king 
of Prussia, born on the 24th of January 1712, was the eldest son 
of Frederick William I. He was brought up with extreme rigour, 
his father devising a scheme of education which was intended 
to make him a hardy soldier, and prescribing for him every 
detail of his conduct. So great was Frederick William’s horror 
of everything which did not seem to him practical, that he 
strictly excluded Latin from the list of his son’s studies. 
Frederick, however, had free and generous impulses which could 
not be restrained by the sternest system. Encouraged by hi.s 
mother, and under the influence of his governess Madame de 
Roucoulle, and of his first tutor Duhan, a French refugee, he 
acquired an excellent knowledge of French and a taste for litera¬ 
ture and music. He even received secret lessons in Latin, 
which his father invested with all the charms of forbidden 
fruit. As he grew up he became extremely dissatisfied with the 
dull and monotonous life he was compelled to lead ; and his 
discontent was heartily shared by hb sister, Wilhelmina, a bright 
and intelligent young princess for whom Frederick had a warm 
affection. 

Frederick William, seeing his son apparently absorbed in 
frivolous and effeminate amusements, gradually conceived for 
him an intense dislike, which had its share in causing him to 
break off the negotiations for a double marriage between the 
prince of Wales and Wilhelmina, and the princess Amelia, 
daughter of George II., and Frederick ; for Frederick had been 
so indiscreet as to carry on a separate correspxindence with the 
English court and to vow that he would marry Amelia or no one. 
Frederick William’s hatred of his son, opienly avowed, displayed 
itself in violent outbursts and public insults, and so harsh was 
his treatment that Frederick frequently thought of running 
away and taking refuge at the English court. He at last resolved 
to do so during a journey which he made with the king to south 
Germany in 1730, when he was eighteen years of age. He was 
helpied by his two friends. Lieutenant Katte and Lieutenant 
Keith ; but by the imprudence of the former the secret was found 
out. Frederick was placed under arrest, deprived of his rank 
as crown prince, tried by court-martial, and imprisoned in the 
fortress of Ciistrin. Warned by Frederick, Keith escaped; 
but Katte delayed hb flight too long, and a court-martial decided 
that he should be punished with two years’ fortress arrest. But 
the king was determined by a terrible example to wake Frederick 
once for all to a consciousness of the heavy responsibility of hb 
position. He changed the sentence on Katte to one of death and 
ordered the execution to take place in Frederick’s presence, 
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himself arranging its every detail; Fredeijck’s own fate 
depend upon the effect of this terrible object-lesson and the 
response he should make to the exhortations of the chaplain sent 
to reason •^ith him. On the morning of the 7th of November 
Katte was beheaded before Frederick’s window, after the crown 
prince had asked his pardon and received the answer that there 
was nothing to forgive. On Frederick himself lay the terror of 
death, and the chs^ain was able to send to the king a favourable 
9port of his orthodoxy and his changed disposition. Frederick 
William, whose temper was by no means so ruthles.sly Spartan 
as tradition has painted it, was overjoyed, and commissioned the 
clergyman to receive from the prince an oath of filial obedience, 
and in exchange for this proof of “ his intention to improve in 
real earnest ” his arrest was to be lightened, pending the earning 
of a full pardon. “ The whole town shall be his prison,” wrote 
the king; “ I will give him employment, from morning to night, 
in the departments of war, and agriculture, and of the govern¬ 
ment. He shall work at financial matters, receive accounts, 
read minutes and make extracts. . . . But if he kicks or rears 
again, he shall forfeit the succession to the crown, and even, 
according to circumstances, life itself.” 

For about fifteen months Frederick lived in Ciistrin, busy 
according to the royal programme with the details of the Prussian 
administrative system. He was very careful not to “kick or 
rear,” and his good conduct earned him a further stage in the 
restoration to favour. During this period of probation he had 
been deprived of his status as a soldier and refused the right to 
wear uniform, while officers and soldiers were forbidden to give 
him the military salute ; in 1732 he was made colonel in command 
of the regiment at Neuruppin. In the following year he married, 
in obedience to the king’s orders, the princess Elizabeth Christina, 
daughter of the duke of Brunswick-Bevern. He was given the 
estate of Rheinsberg in the neighbourhood of Neuruppin, and 
there he lived until he succeeded to the throne. These years were 
perhaps the happiest of his life. He discharged his duties with so 
much spirit and so conscientiously that he ultimately gained 
the esteem of Frederick William, who no longer feared that he 
would leave the crown to one unworthy of wearing it. At the 
same time the crown prince was able to indulge to the full his 
personal tastes. He carried on a lively correspondence with 
Voltaire and other French men of letters, and was a diligent 
student of philosophy, history and poetry. Two of his best- 
known works were written at this time —Consiihaiions sur 
Vital present ducorps politique de VEurope and IxsAnti-Macchiavel. 
In the former he calls attention to the growing strength of 
Austria and France, and insists on the necessity of some third 
power, hy which he clearly means Prussia, counterbalancing their 
excessive influence. The second treatise, which was issued by 
Voltaire in Hague in 1740, contains a generous exposition of 
some of the favourite ideas of the 18th-century philosophers 
respecting the duties of sovereigns, which may be summed up 
in the famous sentence : “ the prince is not the absolute master, 
but only the first servant of his people.” 

On the 31st of May 1740 he became king. He maintained all 
the forms of government established by his father, but ruled 
in a far more enlightened spirit; he tolerated every form of re 
ligious opinion, abolished the use of torture, was most careful 
to secure an exact and impjartial administration of justice, and, 
while keeping the reins of government strictly in his own hands, 
allowed every one with a genuine grievance free access to his 
pre.sence. The Potsdam regiment of giants was disbanded, but 
the real interests of the army were carefully studied, for Frederick 
realized that the two pillars of the Prussian state were sound 
finances and a strong army. On the 20th of October 1740 the 
empieror Charles VI. died. Frederick at once began to make 
extensive military preparations, and it was soon clear to all the 
world that he intended to enter upxm some serious enterprise. 
He had made up his mind to assert the ancient claim of the house 
of Brandenburg to the three Silesian duchies, which the Austrian 
rulers of Bohemia had ever denied, but the Hohenzollerns had 
never abandoned. Projects for the assertion of this claim by 
force of arms had been formed by more than one of Frederick’s 


predecessors, and the extinction of the male line of the house of 
Habsbu^ may well have seemed to him a unique opjjortunity 
for realizing an ambition traditional in his family. For this 
resolution he is, often abused still by historians, and at the time 
he had the approval of hardly any one out of i^ssia. He him¬ 
self, writing of the scheme in his Mhnoires, laid no claim to lofty 
motives, but candidly confessed that “ it was a means of acquiring 
reputation and of increasing the pxjwer of the state.” He 
firmly believed, however, in the lawfulness of his claims; and 
although his father had recognized the Pragmatic Sanction, 
whereby the hereditary dominions of Charles VI. were to descend 
to his daughter, Maria laieresa, Frederick insisted that this 
sanction could refer only to lands which rightfully belonged to the 
house of Austria. He could also urge that, as Charles VI. had 
not fulfilled the engagements by which Frederick William’s 
recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction had been secured, Prussia 
was freed from her obligation. , 

Frederick sent an ambassador to Vienna, offering, in the event 
of his rights in Silesia being conceded, to aid Maria Theresa 
agoiast her enemies. The queen of Hungary, who regarded the 
proposal as that of a mere rohber, haughtily declined; whereupxm 
Frederick immediately invaded Silesia with an army of 30,000 
men. His first victory was gained at Mollwitz on the loth of 
April 1741. Under the impression, in consequence of a furious 
charge of Austrian cavalry, that the battle was lost, he rode 
rapidly away at an early stage of the struggle—a mistake 
which gave rise for a time to the groundless idea that he lacked 
personal courage. A second Prussian victory was gained at 
Chotusitz, near Caslau, on the 17th May 1742; by this time 
Frederick was master of all the fortified places of Silesia. Maria 
Theresa, in the heat of her struggle with France and the elector 
of Bavaria, now Charles VII., and pressed by England to rid 
herself of Frederick, concluded with him, on the nth of June 
1742, the peace of Breslau, conceding to Prussia, Upper and Lower 
Silesia as far as the Oppa, together with the county of Glatz. 
Frederick made good use of the next two years, fortifying his new 
territory, and repairing the evils inflicted upon it by the war. 
By the death of the prince of East Friesland without heirs, he 
also gained possession of that country (1744). He knew well that 
Maria Theresa would not, if she could help it, allow him to 
remain in Silesia ; accordingly, in 1744, alarmed by her victories, 
he arrived at a secret understanding with France, and pledged 
himself, with Hcsse-Cassel and the palatinate, to maintain the 
imperial rights of Charles VII., and to defend his hereditary 
Bavarian lands. Frederick began the second Silesian War by 
entering Bohemia in August 1744 and taking Prague. By this 
brilliant but rash venture he put himself in great danger, and 
soon had to retreat; but in 1745 he gained the battles of Hohen- 
friedberg, Soor and Hennersdorf; and Leopold of Dessau (“ Der 
alte Dessauer ”) won for him the victory of Kesselsdorf in Saxony. 
The latter victory was decisive, and the peace of Dresden 
(December 25, 1745) assured to Frederick a second time the 
possession of Silesia. (See Austrian Succession, War of the.) 

Frederick had thus, at the age of thirty-three, raised himself 
to a great position in Europe, and henceforth he was the most 
conspicuous sovereign of his time. He was a thoroughly absolute 
ruler, his so-called ministers being mere clerks whose business 
was to give effect to his will. To use his own famous phrase, 
however, he regarded himself as but “ the first servant of the 
state ” ; and during the next eleven years he proved that the 
words expressed his inmost conviction and feeling. All kinds of 
questions were submitted to him, important and unimportant; 
and he is frequently censured for having troubled himself so 
much with mere details. But in so far as these details related 
to expenditure he was fully justified, for it was absolutely 
essential for him to have a large army, and with a small state 
this was impossible unless he carefully prevented unnecessary 
outlay. Being a keen judge of character, he filled the public 
offices with faithful, capable, energetic men, who were kept up 
to a high standard of duty by the consciousness that their work 
might at any time come under his strict supervision. The 
Academy of Sciences, which had fallen into contempt during 
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hi* iather’t reign, he restored, iniusing into it vigorous life; and 
he did more to promote elementary education than any of his 
pcedecessors. He did much too for the economic developm^t 
of Prussia, esoecially for agriculture j he estat^lished colonies, 
peoplir^ them with immigrants, extended the canal system, 
dramed and diked the great marshes of the Oderbruch, turning 
them into rich pasturage, encouraged the planting of fruit 
trees and of root crops j and, though in accordance with his 
ideas of discipline he maintained serfdom, he did much to lighten 
the burdens of the peasants. All kinds of manufacture, too, 
particularly that of silk, owed much to his encouragernent. 
To the army he gave unremitting.attention, reviewing it at 
regular intervals, and sternly punish^ negligence on the pvt 
of the officers. Its numbers were raised to 160,000 men, while 
fortresses and magazines were always kept in a state of readiness 
for war. The influence of the king’s example was felt far beyond 
the limits of his immediate circle^^ The nation was proud of his 
getuus, and displayed something of his energy in all departments 
of life. Lessing, who as a youth of twenty came to Berlin in 
1749, composed enthusiastic odes in his honour, and Gleim, 
the Halberstadt poet, wrote of him as of a kind of demi-god. 
These may be taken as fair illustrations of the popular feeling 
long before the Seven Years’ War. 

He despised German as the language of boors, although it is 
remarkable that at a later period, in a French essay on German 
literature, he predicted for it a great future. He habitually 
wrote and spoke French, and had a strong ambition to rank 
ns a distinguished French author. Nobody can now read his 
verses, but his prose writings have a certain calm simplicity 
and dignity, without, however, giving evidence of the splendid 
mental qualities which he revealed in practical life. To this 
period belong his Mftnoires pour servir i I’histoire de Brandebourg 
and his poem UArt de la guerre. 'Ihe latter, judged as literature, 
is intolerably dull; but the former is valuable, throwing as it 
does considerable light on his personal sympathies as well as on 
the motives of important epochs in his career. He continued to 
correspond with French writers, and induced a number of them 
to settle in Berlin, Maupertuis being president of the Academy. 
In 175s Voltaire, who had repeatedly visited him, came at 
Frederick’s urgent entreaty, and received a truly royal welcome. 
The famous Hirsch trial, and Voltaire’s vanity and caprice, 
greatly lowered him in the esteem of the king, who, on his side, 
irritated his guest by often requiring him to correct bad verses, 
and by making him the object of rude banter. The publication 
oi Doctor AkeMa, which brought down upon the president of the 
Academy a storm of ridicule, finally alienated Frederick; while 
Voltaire’s wrongs culminated in the famous arrest at Frnikfort, 
the most disagreeable elements of which were due to the mis- 
uAdeiBtondin^ of an order by a subordinate official. 

The king hved as much as possible in a retired mansion, to 
which he gave the name of Sanssouci—not the palace so called, 
which was built after the Seven Years’ War, and was never a 
favourite residence. He rose regularly in summer at five, in 
winter at six, devoting himself to public business till about eleven. 
During part of this time, after coffee, he would aid his reflections 
by playing on t^ flute, of which he was passionately fond, 
being a really skilful perfetmer. At eleven came parade, and an 
hour afterwwds, punctually, dinner, which ^tinned till two, 
or later, if conversation happened to be particularly attractive. 
After dinner he glanced through and signed cabinet orders written 
in accordance with his morning instructions, often addii^ 
marginal note.s and postscripts, many of vdiich were in a caustic 
tone. These disposed of, he amused himself for a couple of hours 
with literary work ; between six and seven he would converse 
whh his friends or listen to has reader (a post held for some time 
bv La Hettrie); at seven there was a concert; and^ at h^-past 
eight he sat down to supper, which might go on till midnight. 
He liked good eating and drinking, although even here the cost 
was sharply looked after, the expenses of hie kitchen mounting 
to no higher figure than £1600 a year. At supper he was always 
surrounded by a number of his most intuaate friends, mainly 
Fmnchmen; and he insisted on the conversation being perfectly 


fred Hi* wit, however, was often cruel, and any one who «»■ 
sponded with tog much spirit was soon made to feel that the 
fiance of talk was to be complete only on one side. 

At Frederick’s court ladies were seldom seen, a circumstance 
that gave occasion to much scandal for which there seems to ^ve 
been no foundation. The queen he visited only on rare occasions. 
She had been forced upon him by his father, and he had never 
loved her; but he always treated her witft gsarked respect, and 
provided her with a generous income, half of which she gaveaw^y 
m charity, Altlmugh without charm, she was a woman of many 
uoble qu^ities ; atto, like her husband, she wrote French bocks, 
some of which attracted a certain attention in their day. She 
survived him by eleven years, dying in 1797. 

Maria Theresa had never given up hope ffiat she would raover 
Silesia; and as all the neighbouring sovereign* were bitterly 
jealous of Frederick, and somewhat afraid of him, she had no 
difficulty in inducing several of them to form a scheme for bis 
ruin. Russia and Saxony entered into it heartily ; and France, 
laying aside her ancient enmity towards Austria, joined the 
empress against the common object of dislike. Frederick, 
meanwhile, had turned towards England, which saw in him a 
possible ally of great importance against the French. A con¬ 
vention between Prussia and Great Britain was signed in Janu^ 
1756, and it proved of incalculable value to both countries, 
leading as it did to a close alliance during the administration of 
Pitt. Through the treachery of a clerk in the Saxon foreign office 
Frederick was made aware of the future which was being prepared 
for him. Seeing the importance of taking the initiative, and 
if possible, of securing Saxony, he suddenly, on the a4th of 
August 1756, crossed the frontier of that country, and shut in 
the Saxon army between Pima and Kbnigstein, ultimately 
compelling it, after a victory gained over the Austrians at 
Lobaitz, to surrender. Thus began the Seven Years’ War, 
in which, supported by England, Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, 
be had for a long time to oppose Austria, France, Russia, Saxony 
and Sweden. Virtually the whole Gintinent was in arms against 
a small state which, a few years before, had been regarded by most 
men as beneath serious notice. But it happened that this snudl 
state was led by a man<of high militapr genius, capable of infusing 
into others his own undaunted spirit, while lus subjects had 
learned both from him and bis predecessors habits of patience, 
perseverance and discipline. In 1757, after defeating the 
Austrians at Prague, he was himself defeated by them at Kolin; 
and by the shameful convention of Closter-Seven, he was freely 
exposed to the attack of the French. In November 1757, how¬ 
ever, when Europe looked upon him as ruined, he rid himself of 
the French by his splendid victory over them at Rossbach, and 
in about a month afterwards, by the still more splendid victory 
at Leuthen, he drove the Austrians from Silesia. From this time 
the French were kept well employed in the west by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, who defeated them at Crefeld in 1758, 
and at Minden in 1759. In the former year Frederick triumph^, 
at a heavy cost, over the Russians at Zomdorf; and although, 
through 1 ^ of his usual foresight, he lost the battle of Hoch- 
kiroh, he prevented the Austrians from deriving any reri 
advantage from their triumph, Silesia still remaining in his 
hands at the end of the year. The battle of Kunersdorf, fought 
on the rath of August 1759, was the roost disastrous to him ia 
the course of the war. He had here to contend both with tlie 
Russians and the Austrians ; and although at first he had some 
success, his anny was in the end completely broken. “ All is lost 
save the royal family," he wrote to his mimster Friesenstein; 
“ the consequences of this battle will be worse than the battle 
itself. I shall not survive the ruin of the Fatherland. A^u for 
ever I ’’ But he soon recovered from his despair, and in 176P 
gained the important victories of U^nitz and Torgau. He had 
now, however, to act on the defensive, and fortunately lor him, 
the Russians, on the death of the empress Elizabeth, not only 
withdrew in 176* from the compact against him, but for a tune 
became his allies. On the ggth of October of that year he gained 
his hmt victory over the Austrians at Freiberg. Eurt^ was by 
tiiat time sick of war, every power being more or less exhausted. 
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The result was ^t, on the 15* of Febniw 1763, a few days 
after the conclusion of &e peace of Paris, the tryty of Hubertus- 
buig was signed, Austria confirming Prussia in the possession of 
Sileaia. (Ste Yeaks’War.) 

It would be difficult to overrate the importance of the con¬ 
tribution thus made by Frederick to the politics of Europe. 
Prussia was now universally recognized as one of the great 
powers of the Con^nt, and she definitely took her place in 
Germany as the rival of Austria. From this time it was inevitable 
that thCTe should be a final struggle between the two nations 
for predominance, and that the smaller German states should 
group themselves around one or the other. FVederick himself 
aw^juired totli in Germany and Europe the indefinable influence 
which springs from the recognition of great gifts that have been 
proved by great deeds. 

His first care after the war was, as far as possible, to enable 
the country to recover from the terrific blows by which it had 
been almost destroyed; and he was never, either before or after, 
seen to better advant^e than in the measures he adopted for 
this end. Although his resources had been so completely 
drained that he had been forced to melt the silver in his palaces 
and to debase the coinage, his energy soon brought back the 
national prosperity. Pomerania and Neumark were freed from 
taxation for two years, Silesia for six months. Many nobles 
whose lands had been wasted received corn for seed; his war 
horses were within a few months to be found on farms all over 
Prussia ; and money was freely spent in the re-erection of houses 
which had been destrc^ed. liie coinage was gradually restored 
to its proper value, and trade received a favourable impulse by 
the foundation of the Bank of Berlin. All these matters were 
carefully looked into by Frederick himself, who, while acting 
as generously as his circumstances would allow, insisted on every¬ 
thing being done in the most efficient manner at the least possible 
cost. Unfortunately, he adopted the French ideas of excise, 
and the French methods of imposing and collecting taxes—a 
system known as the Regie. This system secured for him a 
large revenue, but it led to a vast amount of petty tyranny, 
which was all the more intolerable because it was carried out by 
French officials. It was continued to the end of Frederick’s 
reign, and nothing did so much to injure his otherwise immense 
popularity. He was quite aware of the discontent the system ex¬ 
cited, and the good-nature with which he tolerated the criticisms 
directed against it and him is illustrated by a well-known incident. 
Riding along the Jiiger Strasse one day, he saw a crowd of people. 
“ See what it is,” he said to the groom who was attending him. 
“ They have something posted up about your Majesty,” said the 
groom, returning. Frederick, riding forward, saw a caricature of 
himself; “ King in very melancholy guise,” says Preuss (as 
translated by Carlyle), “ seated on a stool, a coffee-mill between 
his knees, diligently grinding with the one hand, and with the 
other picking up any bean that might have fallen. ‘ Hang it 
lower,’ said the king, beckoning his groom with a wave of the 
finger; ‘ lower, that they may not have to hurt their necks 
about it.’ No sooner were the words spoken, which spread 
instantly, than there rose from the whole crowd one universal 
huzzoh of joy. They tore the caricature into a thousand pieces, 
and rolled after the king with loud ' Lebe Hoeh, our Frederick 
fpr ever,’ as he rode slowly away.” There are scores of anecdotes 
about Frederick, but not many so well authenticated as this. 

There was nothing about which Frederidc took so much 
trouUe as the proper administration of justice. He disliked the 
formalities of the law, and in one instance, “ the miller Arnold 
case,” in connexion with which he thought injustice had been 
done to a poor man, he dismissed the judges, condemned them 
to a year’s fortress arrest, and compelled th^ to make good out 
of tlw own pockets the loss sustained by their supposed victim— 
not a wise proceeding, but one springing from a generous motive. 
He once defined himself as “ I’avocat du pauvre,” and few things 
gave him more pleasure than the famous answer of the miller 
whose windmill stood on ground which was wanted for the king’s 
The miller sturdily refused to sell it. “ Not at an^ 
price ? ” said the king’s agent; ” could not the king take it 


from you for nothing, if he chose ? ” “ Have we net the 

Kammergericht at Berlin ? ” was the answer, wfakfa beeWe a 
^pulv saying in Genrumy. Soon after he came to the throne 
Frederick began,to make preparations for a new co^. In 1747 
appeared the Cdex Fridmciiutus, by which the Prussian jodirisl 
body was established. But a greater monument of Fn^ok’s 
interest in legal reform was tlw AUgmtmes pratssisches Laiti- 
re At, completed by the grand chancellor Count Johann H. C 
von Carmer {1731-1801) on the basis of the Project da Corporie 
Juris Fridentiani, completed in the year by the 

eminent jurist Samuel von Cocceji (1679-1755). The Landrecht, 
a work of vast labour and erudition, cmnbmes the two systems 

Gorman and Roman law supplemented by the law of nature; 
it was the first German code, but only came into force in 1794, 
after Frederick’s death. 

Looking ah^ after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick saw no 
m^sof securing himself so effectually as by cultivating the good¬ 
will of Russia. In 1764 he o^rdingly concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the empress Catherine ter eig^t years. Six years 
aftemards, unfortunately for his fame, he joined in the first 
partirion of Poland, by which he received Polish Prussia, without 
Danzig and Thom, and Great Poland as far as the river Netze. 
Prussia was then ter the first time made continuous with Branden¬ 
burg and Pomerania. 

The emperor Joseph II. greatly admired Frederick, and visited 
him at Neisse, in Silesia, in 1769, a visit which Frederick returned, 
in Moravia, in the following year. The young emperor was frank 
and cordial; Frederick was more cautious, for he detected 
under the respectful maiuier of Joseph a keen ambition that might 
one day become dangerous to Prussia. Ever after these inter¬ 
views a portrait of the emperor hung conspicuou.sly in the rooms 
in which Frederick lived, a circumstance on wtech some one 
remarked. “ Ah yes,” said Frederick, “ I am obliged to keep 
that young gentleman in my eye.” Nothing came of these 
su.spicions till 1777, when, after the death of Maximilian Joseph, 
elector of Bavaria, without children, the emperor took possession 
of the greater part of his lands. The elector palatine, who 
lawfully inherited Bavaria, came to m arrangement, which was 
not od^tted by his heir, Charles, duke of Zweibriicken. Under 
these circumstances the latter appealed to Frederick, who, 
resolved that Austria should gain no unnecessary advantage, 
took his part, and brought pressure to bear upon the emperor. 
Ultimately, greatly against his will, Frederick felt compelled 
to draw the sword, and in July 1778 crossed the Bohemian 
frontier at the head of a powerful army. No general engagement 
was fought, and after a great many delays the treaty of Teschen 
was signed on the 13^ of May 1779. Austria received the 
circle of Burgau, and consented that tlK king of Prussia should 
take the Franconian principalities. Frederick never abandoned 
his jealousy of Austria, whose ambition he regarded as the chief 
danger against which Europe hod to guard. He seems to have 
had no suspicion that evil days were coming in France. It was 
Austria which hod given trouble in his time; and if her pride 
were curbed, he fancied that Prussia at least would be safe. 
Hence one of the last important acts of his life was to form, in 
1785, a league of princes (the ” Fiirstenbund ”) ter the defence 
of the imperial constitution, believed to be impelled by Jos^h’s 
restless activity. The league came to an end after Frederick’s 
death; but it is of considerable historical interest, as the first 
open attempt of Prussia to take the lead in Germany. 

Frederick’s chief trust was always in his treasury and his 
army. By continual economy he left in the tenner the immense 
sum of 70 million thalers ; the latter, at the tune of his death, 
number^ 300,000 men, disciplined with all the strictness to 
which he had throughout life accustomed his troops. He died 
at Sanssouci on the 17th of August 1786; his death being 
hastened by exposure to a storm of rain, stoi^y borne, during 
a military review. He passed away on the eve of tremendooe 
events, which for a time obscured his fame; but now that he 
can be impartially estimated, he is seen to have been in many 
respects one of the greatest figu''es in modern histonr. 

He was rather below die mid( 9 e size, in youdi indtned to 
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itoutness, lean in old age, but of vigorous and active habits. An 
expression of keen intelligence lighted up his features, and his 
large, sparkling grey eyes darted penetrating glances at every 
one who approached him. In his later years an,old blue uniform 
with red facings was his usual dress, and on his breast was gener¬ 
ally some Spanish snuff, of which he consumed large quantities. 
He shared many of the chief intellectual tendencies of his age, 
having no feeling for the highest aspirations of human nature, 
but submitting all things to a searching critical analysis. Of 
Ohristianity he always spoke in the mocking tone of the “ en¬ 
lightened ” philosophers, regarding it as the invention of priests ; 
but it is noteworthy that after the Seven Years’ War, the trials 
of which steadied his character, he sought to strengthen the 
church for the sake of its elevating moral influence. In his 
judgments of mankind he often talked as a misanthrope. He 
was once conversing with Sulr-er, who was a school inspector, 
about education. Sulzer expres^sed the opinion that education 
had of late years greatly improved. “ In former times, your 
Majesty,” he said, “ the notion being that mankind were natur¬ 
ally inclined to evil, a system of severity prevailed in schools; 
hut now, when we recognize that the inborn inclination of men 
is rather to good than to evil, schoolmasters have adopted a 
more generous procedure.” “ Ah, my dear Sulzer,” replied the 
king, “ you don’t know this damned race ” (“ Ach, mein lieber 
Sulzer, er kennt nicht diese verdammte Race ”). This fearful 
saying unquestionably expressed a frequent mood of Frederick’s ; 
and he sometimes acted with great harshness, and seemed to 
take a malicious pleasure in tormenting his acquaintances. 
Yet he was capable of genuine attachments. He was beautifully 
loyal to his mother and his sister Wilhelmina; his letters to 
the duchess of Gotha are full of a certain tender reverence; 
the two Keiths found him a devoted friend. But the true 
evidence that beneath his mi-santhropical moods there was an 
enduring sentiment of humanity is afforded by the spirit in 
which he exercised his kingly functions. Taking his reign as 
a whole, it must be said that he looked upon his power rather 
as a trust than as a source of p>ersanal advantage ; and the trust 
was faithfully discharged according to the best lights of his day. 
He has often been condemned for doing nothing to encourage 
German literature; and it is true that he was supremely in¬ 
different to it. Before he died a tide of intellectual life was rising 
all about him; yet he failed to recognize it, declined to give 
I^essing even the small po.st of royal librarian, and thought Cikz 
von Berlichingm a vulgar imitation of vulgar English models. 
But when his taste was formed, German literature did not exist; 
the choice was between Racine and Voltaire on the one hand and 
Gottsched and Gellert on the other. He survived into the era 
of Kant, Goethe and Schiller, but he was not of it, and it would 
have been unreasonable to expect that he should in old age 
pass beyond the limits of his own epoch. As Germans now 
generally admit, it was better that he let their literature alone, 
since, left to itself, it became a thoroughly independent product. 
Indirectly he powerfully promoted it by deepening the national 
life from which it sprang. At a time when there was no real bond 
of cohesion between the different states, he stirred among them 
a common enthusiasm ; and in making Prussia great he laid the 
foundation of a genuinely united empire. 

BiBLioaKAPHlCAL NOTE,—Thc main sources for the biography of 
Frederick the Great are his own works, which, in the words of 
Leopold von Ranke, " deal with the politics and wars of the period 
with the greatest possible objectivity, i.e. truthfulness, and form 
an imperishable monument of his life and opinions.” A magnificent 
edition of Frederick’s complete works was issued (1846-1837), at 
the instance of Frederick William IV,, under tlie supervision of the 
historian Johann D. E. Preuss (1785-1868). It is in thirty volumes, 
of which six contain ver.se, seven ate historical, two philosophical, 
and three military, twelve being made up of correspondence. So 
long as the various state archives remained largely inaccessible 
historians relied upon this as their chief authority. Among works 
belonging to this period may be mentioned Thomas Carlyle, History 
of Frederick tT. of Prussia (6 vols., London, 1858-1865); J. G. 
Droysen, Friedrich der Grosse (2 vols., Leipzig, 2874-2876, forming 
part V. of his Gesckickie der preussischen Politih) ; Ranke, Friedrich 
II., K 9 nig von Preussen {Werhe, vols. li. and Hi.). A great stimulus 


to the study of Frederick’s history has since been given by the pub¬ 
lication of coUectioifs of documents preserved in various archives. 
Of these^the mosffimportant is the great official edition of Fr^erick's 
political corre^ndence (Berlin, J879), of which the thirty-first 
vol. appeared in 1906. Of later works, based on modern research, 
may Iw mentioned R. Koser, Konig FrMrich der Grosse, Bd. z (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1893 and 1903; 3rd ed., 1905); Bourdeau, Le Grand Fridiric 
(2 vols., Riris, 1900-1902); L. Paul-Dubois, Fridiric le Grand, d'apris 
sa correspondance politique (Paris, 1903); W. F. Reddaway, Frederick 
the Great and the Rise of Prussia (London, 199a)- Of the numerous 
special studies may be noticed E. Zeller, Friedrich der Grosse als 
Philosoph (Berlin, 1886); H. Pigge, Die Staatstheorie Friedrichs Ces 
Grossen (Munster, X904) : T. von Bemhardi, Friedrich der Grosse ais 
Feldlurr (z vols., Berlin, 2881) ; Ernest Lavisse, La Jeunesse du 
Grand Fridiric (Paris, 1891, 3rd ed., 1899: Eng. transl., l4>ndon, 
1891) ; R. Brode, Friedrich der Grosse und der Konfliht mit seinem 
Voter (Leipzig, 1904); W. von Bremen, FrfedrfcA der Grosse (Bd. ii. 
of Ersieher des preussischen Heeres, Berlin, 1905); G. Winter, 
Friedrich der Grosse (3 vols. in Geisteshelden series, Berlin, 1906) ; 
Dreissig Jahre am Hofe Friedrichs des Grossen. Aus den TagebUchern 
des Reichsgrafen Ahasuerus Heinrich von Lehndorff, Kammerherm der 
Konigin Elisabett Christine von Preussen (Gotha, 1907). The great 
work on the wars of Frederick is that issued by the Prussian General 
Staff: Die Kriege Friedrichs des Grossen {12 vols. in three parts, 
Berlin, 2890-1904). For a full list of other works see Oahhnann- 
Waitz, Quellenkunde (Leipzig, 1906). (J. Si.; W. A. P.) 

FREDERICK III. (1831-1888), king of Prussia and German 
emperor, was born at Potsdam on the 18th of October 1831, 
being the eldest son of Prince William of Prussia, afterwards 
first German emperor, and thc princess Augusta. He was care¬ 
fully educated, and in 1849-1850 studied at the university of 
Bonn. The next years were spent in military duties and in 
travels, in which he was accompanied by Moltke. In 1851 he 
visited England on the occasion of the Great Exhibition, and in 
1855 became engaged to Victoria, princess royal of Great Britain, 
to whom he was married in London on the 25th of January 1858. 
On the death of his uncle in 1861 and the accession of his father. 
Prince Frederick William, as he was then always called, became 
crown prince of Prussia. His education, the influence of his 
mother, and perhaps still more that of his wife’s father, the Prince 
Consort, had made him a strong Liberal, and he was much dis¬ 
tressed at the course of events in Prussia after the appointment 
of Bismarck as minister. He was urged by the Liberals to put 
himself into open opposition to the government; this he refused 
to do, but he remonstrated privately with the king. In June 1863, 
however, he publicly dissociated himself from the press ordinances 
which had just been published. He ceased to attend meetings 
of the council of state, and was much away from Berlin. The 
opposition of the crown prince to the ministers was increased 
during the following year, for he was a warm friend of the prince 
of Augustenburg, whose claims to Sclileswig-Holstein Bismarck 
refused to support. During the war with Denmark he had his 
first military experience, being attached to the staff of Marshal 
von Wrangel; he performed valuable service in arranging the 
difficulties caused by the disputes between the field marshed and 
the other officers, and was eventually given a control over him. 
After the war he continued to support the prince of Augustenburg 
and was strongly opposed to the war with Austria. During the 
campaign of 1866 he received the command of an army con¬ 
sisting of four army corps; he was assisted by General von 
Blumenthal, as chief of the staff, but took a very active part 
in directing the difficult operations by which his army fought its 
way through the mountmns from Silesia to Bohemia, fighting 
four engagements in three days, and showed that he possessed 
genuine military capacity. In the decisive battle of Koniggratz 
the arrival of his army on the field of battle, after a march of 
nearly 20 m., secured the victory. During the negotiations 
which ended the war he gave valuable assistance by persuading 
the king to accept Bismarck’s policy as regard • peacewithAustria. 
From Siis time he was very anxious to see the king of Prussia 
unite the whole of Germany, with the title of emperor, and was 
impatient of the caution with which Bismarck proceeded. In 1869 
he paid a visit to Italy, and in the same year was present at the 
opening of the Suez Canal; on his way he visited the Holy Land. 

He played a conspicuous part in the year 1870-1871, being 
appointed to command the armies of the Southern States, 
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General Blumenthal again being his chief of tj^e staff; his trod\js 
won the victory of Wbrth, took an important pgrt in the battle 
of Sedan, and later in the siege of Paris. The popularity*be won 
was of political service in preparing the way for the union of 
North and South Germany, and he was the foremost advocate 
of the imperial idea at the Prussian court. During the years that 
followed, little opportumty for political activity was open to him. 
He and the crown i^rincess took a great interest m art and 
incjjjstry, especially in the royal museums ; and the excavations 
conducted at Olympia and Pergamon with such great results 
were chiefly due to him. The crown princess was a keen advocate 
of the higher education of women, and it was owing to her 
exertions that the Victoria Lyceum at Berlin (which was named 
after her) was founded. In 1878, when the emperor was in¬ 
capacitated by the shot of an assassin, the prince acted for some 
months as regent. His palace was the centre of all that was best 
in the literary and learned society of the capital. He publicly 
expressed hLs disapproval of the attacks on the Jews in 1878; 
and the coalition of Liberal parties founded in 1884 was popularly 
knovra as the “ crown prince’s party,” but he scrupulously 
refrained from any act that might embarrass his father’s govern¬ 
ment. For many reasons the accession of the prmce was looked 
forward to with great hope by a large part of the nation. Un¬ 
fortunately he was attacked by cancer in the throat; he spent the 
winter of 1887-1888 at San Remo ; in January 1888 the operation 
of tracheotomy had to be performed. On the death of his father, 
which took place on the 9th of March, he at once journeyed to 
Berlin ; but his days were numbered, and he came to the throne 
only to die. In these circumstances his accession could not have 
the political importance which would otherwise have attached 
to it, though it was disfigured by a vicious outburst of party 
passion in which the names of the emperor and the empress were 
constantly misused. While the Liberals hoped the emperor 
would use his power for some signal declaration of policy, the 
adherents of Bismarck did not scruple to make bitter attacks 
on the empress. The emperor’s most important act was a severe 
reprimand addressed to Herr von Puttkamer, the reactionary 
minister of the interior, which caused his resignation; in the 
distribution of honours he chose many who belonged to classes 
and parties hitherto excluded from court favour. A serious 
difference of opinion with the chancellor regarding the proposal 
for a marriage between Prince Alexander of Battenberg and the 
princess Victoria of Prussia was arranged by the intervention 
of Queen Victoria, who visited Berlin to see her dying son-in-law. 
He e.\pired at Potsdam on the 15th of June 1888, after a reign of 
ninety-nine days. 

After the emperor’s death Professor Geffcken, a personal friend, 
published in the Deutsche Rundschau extracts from the diary 
of the crown prince containing passages which illustrated his 
differences with Bismarck during the war of 1870. The object 
was to injure Bismarck’s reputation, and a very unseemly dispute 
ensued. Bismarck at first, in a letter addressed to the new 
emperor, denied the authenticity of the extracts on the ground 
that they were unworthy of the crown prince. Geffcken was then 
arrested and imprisoned. He had undoubtedly shown that he 
was an injudicious friend, for the diary proved that the prince, 
in his enthusiasm for German unity, had allowed himself to con¬ 
sider projects which would have seriously compromised the 
relations of Prussia and Bavaria. The treatment of the crown 
prince’s illness also gave rise to an acrimonious controversy. 
It arose from the fact that as early as May 1887 the German 
physicians recognized the presence of cancer in the throat, but 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, the English specialist who was also con¬ 
sulted, disputed the correctness of this diagnosis, and advised 
that the operation for removal of the larynx, which they had 
recommended, should not be undertaken. His advice was 
followed, and the differences between the medical men were ntade 
the occasion for a considerable display of national and political 
animosity. 

The empress Victoria, who, after the death of her husband, 
was known as the empress Frederick, died on the 5th of August 
1901 at the castle of Friedrichskron, Cronberg, near Homburg 


V. d. H., where she spent her last yean. Of the emperor’s 
children two, Prince Sigismund (1864-1B66) and Prince Wamemar 
(1869-1879), died in diildhood. He left two sons, William, his 
succMsor as emp$ror, and Henry, who adopted a naval career. 
Of his daughters, the princess cWlotte was married to Bernard, 
hereditary prince of Meiningen; the princess Victoria to Prince 
Adolf of Sdiaumburg-Lippe; the prmcess Sophie to the duke 
of Sparta, crown prince of Greece; smd the princess Maigaretha 
to Prince Friedrich Karl of Ifcsse. 

Authorities. —M. von Poschinger, Kaiser Friedrich (3 vols., 
Berlin, 1898-1900). Adapted into English by Sidney Wnitmaa, 
Life of the Emperor Frederick (1901). See also Bismarck, Reflections 
arid Reminiscences ; Rennell Kodd, Frederick, Crown Prince and 
Emferor (1888) ; Gustav Freytag, Der Kronprim und die deutseke 
Ktttserkrone (1889 ; English translation, 1890) ; Otto Richter, 
Kaiser Friedrich III. (2nd ed., Berlin, 1903). For his illness, the 
official publica.tion^ published lioth in English and German: Die 
Krankheit Kaiser Friedrichs III. (Berlin, 1888), and Moiell Mac¬ 
kenzie, The Fatal Illness of Fredecech the Noble (1888). Most of the 
copies of the Deutsche Rundschau containing the extracts from the 
crown prince’s diary were confiscated, but there is an English edition, 
published in 1889. (J. w. He.) 

FREDERICK III. (1272-1337), king of Sicily, third son of 
King Peter of Aragon and Sicily, and of Constance, daughter of 
Manfred. Peter died in 1285, leaving Aragon to his eldest son 
Alphonso, and Sicily to his second son James. When Alphonso 
died in 1291 James became king of Aragon, and left his brother 
Frederick as r^ent of Sicily. The war between the Angevins and 
the Aragonese for the possession of Sicily was still in progress, 
and ^though the Aragonese were successful in Italy James’s 
position in Spain became very insecure owing to internal troubles 
and French attacks. Peace negotiations were begun with Charles 
II. of Anjou, but were intemipted by the successive deaths of 
two popes; at last under the auspices of Boniface VIII. James 
concluded a shameful treaty, by which, in exchange for being left 
undisturted in Aragon and promised possession of Sardinia 
and Corsica, he gave up Sicily to the Church, for whom it was to 
be held by the Angevins (1295). The Sicilians refused to be made 
over once more to the hated French whom they had expelled in 
1282, and found a national leader in the regent Frederick. In 
vain the pope tried to bribe him with promises and dignities; 
he was determined to stand by his subjects, and was crowned 
king by the nobles at Palermo in 1296. Young, brave and hand¬ 
some, he won the love and devotion of his people, and guided 
them through the long years of storm and stress with wisdom 
and ability. Although the second Frederick of Sicily, he called 
himself third, being the third son of King Peter. He reformed 
the administration and extended the powers of the Sicilian 
parliament, which was composed of the barons, the prelates 
and the representatives of the towns. 

His refusal to comply with the pope’s injunctions led to a 
renewal of the war. Frederick landed in Calabria, where he 
seized several towns, encouraged revolt in Naples, negotiated 
with the Ghibellines of Tuscany and Lombardy, and assisted 
the house of Colonna against Pope Boniface. In the meanwhile 
James, who received many favours from the Church, married his 
sister Yolanda to Robert, the third son of Charles II. Un¬ 
fortunately for Frederick, a part of the Aragonese nobles of 
Sicily favoured King James, and both John of Procida and 
Ruggiero di Lauria, the heroes of the war of the Vespers, went 
oyer to the Angevins, and the latter completely defeat^ the 
Sicilian fleet off Cape Orlando. Charles’s sons Robert and Philip 
landed in Sicily, but after capturing Catania were defeated by 
Frederick, Philip being taken prisoner (1299), while several 
Calabrian towns were captured hy the Sicilians. For two years 
more the fighting continued with varying success, until Charles 
of Valois, who had been sent by Boniface to invade Sicily, was 
forced to sue for pieace, his army being decimated by the plague, 
and in August 1302 the treaty of Caltabellotta was signed, by 
which Frederick was recognized king of Trinacria (the name 
Sicily was not to be used) for his lifetime, and was to marry 
Eleonora, the daughter of Charles II.; at his death the king¬ 
dom was to revert to the Angevins (this clause was inserted 
chiefly to save Charles’s face), and his children would receive 
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' compensation elsewhere. Boniface tried to induce King Charles 
to 'break the treaty, but the latter was only too ajwioos dor 
peace, and finaBy in May 1303 the pope ratified it, Frederick 
agreeing to pay him a tribute. < 

For a dew years Sicily enjoyed peace, and the kingdom was 
reorganized. But on the descent of the emperor 'Hemy VU., 
Frederick entered into an alliance with him, and in violation 
of the pact of Caltabellotta made war on the Angevias again 
(i3r3) and captured Reggio. He set sail for Tiracany to co¬ 
operate with the emperor, but on the latter’s death (1314) ho 
returned to Sicily. Robert, who had succeeded Charies II. in 
1309, made several raids into the.island, vdiich suffered much 
material injury. A truce was conduded in 1317, but as the 
Sicilians helped the north Italian GhibelKnes in the attadt on 
Genoa, and Frederick seized some Church revenues for mflitary ' 
purposes, the pope (John XXII.) excommunicated him and 
placed the island under an interdict (1321) which lasted until 
1335. An Angevin fleet and army, umkr Robert’s son Charles, 
was defeated at Palermo by Giovanni da Chiaramonte in 1325, 
and in 1326 and 1327 there were further Angevin raids on the 
island, until the descent into Italy of the emperor Louis the 
Bavarian distracted their attention. The election of Fqpe 
Benedict XII. (1334), who was friendly to Frederick, promiseu 
a respite ; but after fruitless negotiations the war broke out once 
■more, and Chiaramonte went over to Robert, owing to a private 
feud. In t337 Frederick died at Patemione, and in spite of the 
peace of C^tabellotta his son Peter succeeded, Frederick’s 
great merit was that during his reipi the Aragonese dynwty 
became thoroughly national and helped to weld the Sicilians 
into a united people. 

BlBi-tooXAPHY.— -G. M. Mira., Dihiiografta SicUiaHa (Palermo, 
*873); of the contemporary authorities N. Speciale's ” Historin 
Sicula " (in Muratori's A'rrifl. r«r. ilal. x.) is the most important; 
lor the first years of Frederick’s reijm sco M. Amari, La Cuefra del 
Vespn Siciliano (Florence, 1876), and F. Laneani, Stnria dei Comufti 
tlaltani (Milan, lS8a); for the latter years'C. Cipolla, Staria deUe 
sirnorit ilaliane (Milan, 1881) ; also Testa, VUa di Federiau di 
S^ia. (L.V.) 

FRBDBRIOK I. (c. 1371-1440), elector of Brandenburg, 
founder of the greatness of the House of Hohenzollem, was a son 
of Frederick 'V., buigrave of Nuremberg, and first came into 
prominence by saving the life of Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
at the battle of Nio^lis in 1396. In 1397 he became burgrave 
of Nuremberg, and after his father’s death in 1398 he shared 
Ansbach, Ba)rreuth, and the smaller possessions of the family, 
with his only broker John, but bemme sole ruler after his 
brother’s death in 1420. Loyal at first to King Wenoeslaus, 
the king's neglect of Germany drove Frederick to take part in 
his deposition in 1400, and in the election of Rupert III., count 
paiarine of the Rhine, whom he accompanied to Italy in the 
following year. In i4x>i he manried Elizabeth, or Elsa, daughter 
of Frederick,'duke of :Bavaria-Laadshut (d. 1393), and after 
spending some time in family and other feuds, took service again 
with King Sigismund in ^1409, whom .he assisted in his stmggle 
with the iHungarian rebels. The doutfle election to the German 
throne in 3410 first brought Frederick into relation with Branden¬ 
burg. Sigismund, anxious to obtain another vote in the electoral 
cdlege, appointed Frederick to exercise the Brandenburg .vote 
on his behalf, and it ■was largely through his efiorts that Sigis¬ 
mund was chosen German lung. Frederick then passed some 
time as administratin: of Brandenburg, where be restored a 
certain degree of order, and was formally invested with the 
electorate and margraviate by Sigismund at Constance on the 
i8th of April r4i7i(sBe:BRA«DENBURQ). He took part in war 
iBgainst the Hussites, but became estranged from Sigismund 
■when in 1423 the kitg invested Frederick of Wettin, msngrave 
of Meissen,'with the vacant electoral duchy .of Sa*e-iWittanborg. 
In 1427 he sold his rights'asiburgtave to the town of Nuremberg, 
and the was a prominent mem^r of the band of electots who 
sought to impose reforms upon.Sigistiumd. After having-been 
an urunicoessml candidate for the German throne un 1438, 
Etederick was chosen king of Bohemia.in 1440, but decliped^tiie! 
proffered honour. He. took part in the'election- of Frederidc III. 
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a#iGerman king ii^-2440, isad .died at Rodoizburg ott<the oistof 
September init^ same year. :In39a2Bbroneestatuewas>ereated 
to hisiffvesnoiy st Edesack, smd there is also a marble one of-the 
electorinthe‘‘Siegeialke”AtBerliii. t 

.Ses A. F. FUedd, FisJkn Jahte aiaidtr-GanMMe 4 tr Ahmierran 4 ts 
prfuaiicMen XHenigihausei (Berlim 1851); £. Bcaodenburg, Xidnig 
Sigmund und Kurfurst Friedrich I. von Brandenburg (BecUq, 1891) 
and 0 . Franklin, Vie deutsche PoUHh Friedrichs f, KUrfnrstm -von 
'Brandenburg (Beitm, 1831). / 

PRfllBmOK I. (r4?5-T476), elector palatine ol the Ritine, 
sumamed “ the ■Victorious,” and caHed tre his enemieB “ wicked 
Fritz,” second son of the elector 'palatine Louis III,, was born 
on the rst of August 1423. He inherited a part of the 'Fidatinate 
on his father’s death in 1439, but soon surrendered this iiiherit- 
ance to his elder brother, the elector Louis IV. 'On his brother’s 
death in 1449, however, he became guardian of'tire young'elector 
Philip, and ruler of the land. In r45r‘he persuaded the nobles to 
recognize him as elector, on condition that Philip ehould be his 
successor, a scheme whtdi was disliked by the emperor Frederick 
HI, The electoT was successful in various wars with neighbouring 
rulers, and was a leading member of the band of princes -who 
formed plans to secure a more efficient government fw Germany, 
and ■even discussed the deposition of FVederick HI. Frederick 
himself was mentioned as a candidate -for the German throne, 
but the jealousies of the princes prevented any decisive ■action, 
and soon became so acute that in r459'they began-to fight among 
themselves. In alliance with Louis IX., duke of Bavaria- 
Landshut, Frederick gained several victories during the struggle, 
and in 1462 won a decisive battle at Seckenheim over Ulrich V,, 
count of Wurttemberg. In 1472 the elector married Clara Tott, 
or Dett, the daughter of an Augsburg citizen, and by her he hod 
two sons, Frederick, -who died during his father’s lifetime, and 
Louis (d. 1524), who founded the line a! the counts of Lfiwenstein. 
He died at Heidelberg on the isth of December 1476, and wa.s 
succeeded, according to the compact, by his nephew Philip. 
Frederick was a cultured prinoe, and, in spite of his warlike 
career, a wise and intelligent ruler. He added largely to the 
area of the Palatinate, and did not neglect to further its internal 
prosperity. 

See N. Feeser, Friedrich der Siegreiche, KwfUrst'von der PfSs 
(Nanlnirg, 1880); C. J. Kiemtx, Geschichle des KurfUrsten Friedrichs 
J. vender Pfalt (Leipzig, 1765); and.K. Menzel, Friedrich 

der Siegreiche von derPfals (Munich, i86|). 

.FR^ERICK II. (1482-1556), sumamed “ the Wise,” elector 
palatine of the Rhine, fourtii son of the elector Phili j, was bom 
on the 9th of December 1482. Of an active and ^venturous 
temperament, he fought under the emperor Maximilian I. in 1508, 
and afterwards served the Habsbutgs loyally in other ways. He 
woricedito secure the election of Charles, afterwards the en^peror 
Charles V., as the successor of Maximilian in 1519 ; fought in 
two campaigns against the Turks; and being disappointed 
in his hope of obtaining the hand of one of the emperor’s sisters, 
married in 1535 Dorothea (d. 1580), daughter of Christian II., 
who Jiad been ^iven from the Danish throne. The Habsburgs 
.promised their aid in. securing this crown .for Frederick, but, like 
many previous promises m^ to him, this came to nothing. 
Having spent his time in various parts of Europe,, and incurred 
heavy debt; onaccountbf his wtpensive tastes, Frederick became 
elector.palatine by the death of his brother, Louis V., in March 
3544. Withiegaidto the religious troubles df'Germany,'he.took 
up at first the role of a mediator, but in 1545 he joined, the'league 
of SchmaHtalden, and in 1546 broke .d^nitely with the older 
faith. He gave a Httle assistance to the league in its war with 
Charles, but soon submitted to the emperor, acoopted the 
Interim .issued from Augsburg in May 1548, and lilterwords 
acted in^hiumohy with Charles. The elector died on the 36th of 
February 1556,,and as lie left no children was succeeded by his 
nephew., Otto Henry (r502-rS59)' Tie wa* a jpeat benefactor 
t to ;the univeraity of Heidelberg. 

Frederick's life, Annates de vita et rebus geslis Friderici JI. etecloris 
Platini (Frankfort, 1624), was written by his secretary Hdbert 
momas Leodius; this hu been tranflated into Germaa ^ R. ‘von 
tBStew (Bresfen, 1849). See olao Sett, Fritdriidt^ll. ven>dir Pfalt 
und die Sefarmatian (Heidelberg, 1904). 
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General Blumenthal again being his chief of tj^e staff; his trod\js 
won the victory of Wbrth, took an important pgrt in the battle 
of Sedan, and later in the siege of Paris. The popularity*be won 
was of political service in preparing the way for the union of 
North and South Germany, and he was the foremost advocate 
of the imperial idea at the Prussian court. During the years that 
followed, little opportumty for political activity was open to him. 
He and the crown i^rincess took a great interest m art and 
incjjjstry, especially in the royal museums ; and the excavations 
conducted at Olympia and Pergamon with such great results 
were chiefly due to him. The crown princess was a keen advocate 
of the higher education of women, and it was owing to her 
exertions that the Victoria Lyceum at Berlin (which was named 
after her) was founded. In 1878, when the emperor was in¬ 
capacitated by the shot of an assassin, the prince acted for some 
months as regent. His palace was the centre of all that was best 
in the literary and learned society of the capital. He publicly 
expressed hLs disapproval of the attacks on the Jews in 1878; 
and the coalition of Liberal parties founded in 1884 was popularly 
knovra as the “ crown prince’s party,” but he scrupulously 
refrained from any act that might embarrass his father’s govern¬ 
ment. For many reasons the accession of the prmce was looked 
forward to with great hope by a large part of the nation. Un¬ 
fortunately he was attacked by cancer in the throat; he spent the 
winter of 1887-1888 at San Remo ; in January 1888 the operation 
of tracheotomy had to be performed. On the death of his father, 
which took place on the 9th of March, he at once journeyed to 
Berlin ; but his days were numbered, and he came to the throne 
only to die. In these circumstances his accession could not have 
the political importance which would otherwise have attached 
to it, though it was disfigured by a vicious outburst of party 
passion in which the names of the emperor and the empress were 
constantly misused. While the Liberals hoped the emperor 
would use his power for some signal declaration of policy, the 
adherents of Bismarck did not scruple to make bitter attacks 
on the empress. The emperor’s most important act was a severe 
reprimand addressed to Herr von Puttkamer, the reactionary 
minister of the interior, which caused his resignation; in the 
distribution of honours he chose many who belonged to classes 
and parties hitherto excluded from court favour. A serious 
difference of opinion with the chancellor regarding the proposal 
for a marriage between Prince Alexander of Battenberg and the 
princess Victoria of Prussia was arranged by the intervention 
of Queen Victoria, who visited Berlin to see her dying son-in-law. 
He e.\pired at Potsdam on the 15th of June 1888, after a reign of 
ninety-nine days. 

After the emperor’s death Professor Geffcken, a personal friend, 
published in the Deutsche Rundschau extracts from the diary 
of the crown prince containing passages which illustrated his 
differences with Bismarck during the war of 1870. The object 
was to injure Bismarck’s reputation, and a very unseemly dispute 
ensued. Bismarck at first, in a letter addressed to the new 
emperor, denied the authenticity of the extracts on the ground 
that they were unworthy of the crown prince. Geffcken was then 
arrested and imprisoned. He had undoubtedly shown that he 
was an injudicious friend, for the diary proved that the prince, 
in his enthusiasm for German unity, had allowed himself to con¬ 
sider projects which would have seriously compromised the 
relations of Prussia and Bavaria. The treatment of the crown 
prince’s illness also gave rise to an acrimonious controversy. 
It arose from the fact that as early as May 1887 the German 
physicians recognized the presence of cancer in the throat, but 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, the English specialist who was also con¬ 
sulted, disputed the correctness of this diagnosis, and advised 
that the operation for removal of the larynx, which they had 
recommended, should not be undertaken. His advice was 
followed, and the differences between the medical men were ntade 
the occasion for a considerable display of national and political 
animosity. 

The empress Victoria, who, after the death of her husband, 
was known as the empress Frederick, died on the 5th of August 
1901 at the castle of Friedrichskron, Cronberg, near Homburg 


V. d. H., where she spent her last yean. Of the emperor’s 
children two, Prince Sigismund (1864-1B66) and Prince Wamemar 
(1869-1879), died in diildhood. He left two sons, William, his 
succMsor as emp$ror, and Henry, who adopted a naval career. 
Of his daughters, the princess cWlotte was married to Bernard, 
hereditary prince of Meiningen; the princess Victoria to Prince 
Adolf of Sdiaumburg-Lippe; the prmcess Sophie to the duke 
of Sparta, crown prince of Greece; smd the princess Maigaretha 
to Prince Friedrich Karl of Ifcsse. 

Authorities. —M. von Poschinger, Kaiser Friedrich (3 vols., 
Berlin, 1898-1900). Adapted into English by Sidney Wnitmaa, 
Life of the Emperor Frederick (1901). See also Bismarck, Reflections 
arid Reminiscences ; Rennell Kodd, Frederick, Crown Prince and 
Emferor (1888) ; Gustav Freytag, Der Kronprim und die deutseke 
Ktttserkrone (1889 ; English translation, 1890) ; Otto Richter, 
Kaiser Friedrich III. (2nd ed., Berlin, 1903). For his illness, the 
official publica.tion^ published lioth in English and German: Die 
Krankheit Kaiser Friedrichs III. (Berlin, 1888), and Moiell Mac¬ 
kenzie, The Fatal Illness of Fredecech the Noble (1888). Most of the 
copies of the Deutsche Rundschau containing the extracts from the 
crown prince’s diary were confiscated, but there is an English edition, 
published in 1889. (J. w. He.) 

FREDERICK III. (1272-1337), king of Sicily, third son of 
King Peter of Aragon and Sicily, and of Constance, daughter of 
Manfred. Peter died in 1285, leaving Aragon to his eldest son 
Alphonso, and Sicily to his second son James. When Alphonso 
died in 1291 James became king of Aragon, and left his brother 
Frederick as r^ent of Sicily. The war between the Angevins and 
the Aragonese for the possession of Sicily was still in progress, 
and ^though the Aragonese were successful in Italy James’s 
position in Spain became very insecure owing to internal troubles 
and French attacks. Peace negotiations were begun with Charles 
II. of Anjou, but were intemipted by the successive deaths of 
two popes; at last under the auspices of Boniface VIII. James 
concluded a shameful treaty, by which, in exchange for being left 
undisturted in Aragon and promised possession of Sardinia 
and Corsica, he gave up Sicily to the Church, for whom it was to 
be held by the Angevins (1295). The Sicilians refused to be made 
over once more to the hated French whom they had expelled in 
1282, and found a national leader in the regent Frederick. In 
vain the pope tried to bribe him with promises and dignities; 
he was determined to stand by his subjects, and was crowned 
king by the nobles at Palermo in 1296. Young, brave and hand¬ 
some, he won the love and devotion of his people, and guided 
them through the long years of storm and stress with wisdom 
and ability. Although the second Frederick of Sicily, he called 
himself third, being the third son of King Peter. He reformed 
the administration and extended the powers of the Sicilian 
parliament, which was composed of the barons, the prelates 
and the representatives of the towns. 

His refusal to comply with the pope’s injunctions led to a 
renewal of the war. Frederick landed in Calabria, where he 
seized several towns, encouraged revolt in Naples, negotiated 
with the Ghibellines of Tuscany and Lombardy, and assisted 
the house of Colonna against Pope Boniface. In the meanwhile 
James, who received many favours from the Church, married his 
sister Yolanda to Robert, the third son of Charles II. Un¬ 
fortunately for Frederick, a part of the Aragonese nobles of 
Sicily favoured King James, and both John of Procida and 
Ruggiero di Lauria, the heroes of the war of the Vespers, went 
oyer to the Angevins, and the latter completely defeat^ the 
Sicilian fleet off Cape Orlando. Charles’s sons Robert and Philip 
landed in Sicily, but after capturing Catania were defeated by 
Frederick, Philip being taken prisoner (1299), while several 
Calabrian towns were captured hy the Sicilians. For two years 
more the fighting continued with varying success, until Charles 
of Valois, who had been sent by Boniface to invade Sicily, was 
forced to sue for pieace, his army being decimated by the plague, 
and in August 1302 the treaty of Caltabellotta was signed, by 
which Frederick was recognized king of Trinacria (the name 
Sicily was not to be used) for his lifetime, and was to marry 
Eleonora, the daughter of Charles II.; at his death the king¬ 
dom was to revert to the Angevins (this clause was inserted 
chiefly to save Charles’s face), and his children would receive 
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throne, probably because Wenceslaus refused to fulfil a promise 
to give him his sister Anna in marri^e. The darker to Germany 
from the Hussites induced Frederick to ally himself with the 
German and Bohemian king Sigismund ; and, he took a leading 
part in the war against them, during the earlier years of which 
he met with considerable success. In the prosecution of this 
enterprise Frederick spent large sums of money, for which he 
received various places in Bohemia and elsewhere in pledge 
from Sigismund, who further rewarded him in January 14*3 with 
the vacant electoral duchy of Saxe-Wittenberg ; and Frederick’s 
formal investiture followed at Ofen on the ist of August 14*5. 
Thus spurred to renewed efforts against the Hussites, 3 ie elector 
was endeavouring to rouse the German princes to aid him in 
prosecuting this war when the Saxon army was almost annihilated 
at Aussig on the i6th of August 1426. Returning to Saxony, 
Frederick died atAltenburg on the 4th of January 1428, and was 
buried in the cathedral at Meissen. In 1402 he married Catherme 
of Brunswick, by whom he left four sons and two daughters. 
In 1409, in conjunction with his brother William, he founded 
the university of Leipzig, for the benefit of German students who 
had just left the university of Prague. Frederick’s importance as 
an historical figure arises from his having obtained the electorate 
of Saxe-Wittenberg for the house of Wettin, and transformed 
the margraviate of Meissen into the territory which afterwards 
became the kingdom of Saxony. In addition to the king of 
.Saxony, the sovereigns of England and of the Belgians are his 
direct descendants. 

There is a life of Frederick by G. Spalatin in the Scriptores rerum 
Germanicarum praecipue Saxonicarum, Band ii., edited by J. B. 
Mencke (Leipzig, 1728-1730). See also C. W. Bdttiger and Th. 
Flatlie, ueschiehte des Kurstaates und Kdnigreicks Sachsen (Gotha, 
1867-1873); and J. G. Horn, Lebens- und Heldengeschichle Frie¬ 
drichs des Streitbaren (I.eipzig, 1733). 

FREDERICK II. (1411-1464), called “ the Mild," elector and 
duke of Saxony, eldest son of the elector Frederick I., was bom 
on the 22nd of August 1411. He succeeded his father as elector 
in 1428, but shared the family lands with his three brothers, 
and was at once engaged in defending Saxony against the attacks 
of the Hussites. Freed from these enemies about 1432, and 
turning his attention to increasing his possessions, he obtained 
the burgraviate of Meissen in 1439, and some part of Lower 
Lusatia after a struggle with Brandenburg about the same time. 
In 1438 it was decid^ that Frederick, and not his rival, Bernard 
IV., duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, was entitled to exercise the Saxon 
electoral vote at the elections for the Gemian throne ; and the 
elector then aided Albert II. to secure this dignity, performing 
a similar service for his own brother-in-law, Frederick, afterwards 
the emperor Frederick III., two years later. Family affairs, 
meanwhile, occupied Frederick’s attention. One brother, 
Henry, having di^ in 1435, and another, Sigismund (d. 1463), 
having entered the church and become bishop of Wurzburg, 
Frederick and his brother William (d. 1482) were the heirs of their 
childless cousin, Frederick “ the Peaceful,’’ who ruled Thuringia 
and other parts of the lands of the Wettins. On his death in 
1440 the brothers divided Frederick’s territory, but this arrange¬ 
ment was not satisfactory, and war broke out between them in 
1446. Both combatants 'obtained extraneous aid, but after a 
desolating struggle peace was made in January 1451, when 
William received Thuringia, and Frederick Altenburg and other 
districts. The remainder of the elector’s reign was uneventful, 
and he died at Leipzig on the 7th of September 1464. By his 
wife, Margaret (d. i486), daughter of Ernest, duke of Styria, 
he left two sons and four daughters. In July 1455 occurred the 
celebrated Prinzenraud, the attempt of a luiight named Kunz von 
Kaufungen (d. 1455) ^ abduct Frederick’s two sons, Ernest 
and Albert. Having carried them off from Altenburg, Kunz was 
making his way to Bohemia when the plot was accidentally 
discovered and the princes restored. 

See W. Schafer, Der Montag oar Kiliani (1833); J. Gersdorf, 
Einige Ahtenstiiche lur Geschtchte des stehsiseken Pnntenraubes 
(1833); and T. Carlyle, Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. iv. 
(London, iBpg). 

FREDERICK IIL (1463-1525), called “ the Wise," elector of 
Saxony, eldest son of Ernest, elector of Saxony, and Elizabeth, 


daughter of Alber(, duke of Bavaria-Munich (d. 1508), was bom 
at Torgau, and^ucceeded his father as elector m i486. Retaining 
the gotemment of Saxony in his own hands, he shared the other 
possessions of his family with his brother Johng called “ the 
Stedfost" (1468-1533). Frederick was among the princes who 
pressed the need of reform upon the German lung Maximilian I. 
m 1495, and m 1500 he beeme president of the newly-formed 
council of regency (Reichsregimenl). He ^k a genuine interest 
in learning; was a friend of Grorg Spalatin; and in 1502 
founded the university of Wittenberg, where he appointed Ltfmer 
and Melanchthon to professorships. In 1493 he had gone as a 
pilgrim to Jerusalem, and had been made a knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre; but, although he remained throughout life an 
adherent of the older faith, he seems to have been drawn into 
sympathy with the reformers, probably through his connexion 
with the university of Wittenberg. In 1520 he refused to put 
into execution the papal bull which ordered Luriier’s writings 
to be burned and the reformer to be put under restraint or sent 
to Rome ; and in 1521, after Luther had been placed under the 
imperial ban by the diet at Worms, the elector caused him to be 
conveyed to his castle at the Wartbuig, and afterwards protected 
him while he attacked the enemies of the Reformation. In 1519, 
Frederick, who alone among the electors refused to be brib^ 
by the rival candidates for the imperial throne, declined to be a 
candidate for this high dignity himself, and assisted to secure 
the election of Charles V. He died unmarried at Langau, near 
Annaberg, on the sth of May 1525. 

Sec G. Spalatin, Das Leben und die Zeitgeschichte Friedrichs des 
Weisen, edited by C. G. Noudecker and L. Prellcr (Jena, 1831); 
M. M. Tutzschmann, Friedrich der Weise, KurfUrst von Sachsen 
(Grimina, 18^8); and T. Kolde, Friedrich der Weise und die AnfSnge 
der Reformation (Erlangen, i88x). 

FREDERICK, a city and the county-seat of Frederick county, 
Maryland, U.S.A., on Carroll’s Creek, a tributary of the Monocacy, 
61 m, by rail W. by N. from Baltimore and 45 m. N.W. from 
Washington. Pop. (1890) 8193; (1900) 9396, of whom 1535 
were ne^oes; (estimated 1906) 9956. It is served by the Balti¬ 
more Si Ohio and the Northern Central railways, and by two 
interurban electric lines. Immediately surrounding it is the 
rich farming land of the Monocacy valley, but from a distance 
it appears to be completely shut in by picturesque hills and 
mountains ; to the E., the Linganore Huls ; to the W., Catoctin 
Mountain; and to the S., Sugar Loaf Mountain. It is built 
for the most part of brick and stone. Frederick is the seat of the 
Maryland school for the deaf and dumb and of the Woman’s 
College of Frederick (1893 > formerly the Frederick Female 
Seminary, opened in 1843), which in 1907-1908 had 212 students, 
121 of whom were in the Conservatory of Music. Francis Scott 
Key and Roger Brooke Taney were buried here, and a beautiful 
monument erected to the memory of Key stands at the entrance 
to Mount Olivet cemetery. Frederick has a considerable 
agricultural trade and is an important manufacturing centre, 
its industries including the canning of fruits and vegetables, and 
the manufacture of flour, bricks, brushes, leather goods ano 
hosiery. The total value of the factory product in 1905 was 
Ji,937,92i, being 34-7 % more than in 1900. The municipality 
owns and operates its water-works and electric-lighting plant. 
Frederick, so named in honour of Frederick Calvert, son and 
afterward successor of Charles, Lord Baltimore, was settled 
by Germans in 1733, and was laid out as a town in 1745, but was 
not incorporated until 1817. Here in 1755 General Braddock 
prepared for his disastrous expedition against the French at 
Fort Duquesne (Pittsburg). During the Civil War the city was 
occupied on different occasions by Unionists and Confederates, 
and was made famous by Whittier’s poem “ Barbara Frietchie." 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS I. (1750-1827), king of Saxony, 
son of the elector Frederick Christian, was bom at Dresden on 
the 23rd of December 1750. He succeeded his father under the 
guardianship of Prince Xavier in 1763, and was declared of age 
in 1768. In the following year (January 17, 1769) he married 
Princess Maria Amelia, daughter of Duke ^edenck of Zwei- 
brilcken, by whom he had only one child. Princess Augusta 
(bom June 21, 1783). One of his chief aims was the reduction 
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of taxes and imposts and of the army. He always extremAy 
methodical and conscientious, and a good example to all his 
officials, whence his surname “ the Just.” On accounf of the 
claims of hiS%other on the inheritance of her brotiier, the elector 
of Bavaria, he sided with Frederick the Great in the short 
Bavarian succession war of 1778 against Austria. At the peace 
of Teschen, which concluded the war, he received 6 million florins, 
which he employed plurtly in regaining those parts of his kingdom 
whjph had been lost, and partly in favour of his relatives. In 
1785 he joined the league of German princes {Deutscher Fursten- 
bund) formed by Prussia, but without prejudice to his neutrality. 
Thus he remained neutral during the quarrel between Austria 
and Prussia in 1790. In the following year he declined the 
crown of Poland. He refused to join the league against France 
(February 7, 179a), but when war was declared his duty to the 
Empire necessitated his taking part in it. Even after the peace 
of Basel (April 5, 1795) he continued the war. But when the 
French army, during the following year, advanced into the heart 
of Germany, he was compelled by General Jourdan to retreat 
(August 13, 1796). He maintained his neutrality during the 
war between P'rance and Austria in 1805, but in the following 
year he joined Prussia against France. After the disastrous 
battle of Jena he concluded a treaty of peace with Napwleon at 
Posen (December 11, 1806), and, assuming the title of king, 
he joined the Confederation of the Rhine. But he did not alter 
the constitution and administration of his new kingdom. After 
the peace of Tilsit (July 9, 1807) he was created by Napoleon 
grand-duke of Warsaw, but his sovereignty of Poland was little 
more than nominal. There was a kind of friendship between 
Frederick Augustus and Napwleon. In 1809 p'rederick Augustus 
fought with him against Austria. On several occasions (1807, 
i8is, 1813) Napoleon was entertained at Dresden, and when, 
on his return from his disastrous Russian campaign, he passed 
through Saxony by Dresden (December 16, i8ia), Frederick 
Augustus remained true to his friend and ally. It was only during 
April 1813 that he made overtures to Austria, but he soon 
afterwards returned to the side of the French. He returned 
to Dresden on the loth of May and was present at the terrible 
battle of August 26 and 27, in which Napoleon’s army and his 
own were defeated. He fell into the hands of the Allies after their 
entry into Leipzig on the 19th of October 1813 ; and, although 
he regained his freedom after the congress of Vienna, he was 
compelled to give up the northern part—three-fifths—of his 
kingdom to Prussia (May 21, 1814). He entered Dresden on 
the 7th of July, and was enthusiastically welcomed by his 
people. The remainder of his life was spent in repairing the 
damages caused by the Napwleonic wars, in developing the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial resources of his kingdom, 
reforming the administration of justice, establishing hospitals 
and other charitable institutions, encouraging art and science 
and promoting education. He had a specif interest in botany, 
and originated the beautiful park at Pillnitz. His reign through¬ 
out was characterized by justice, probity, moderation and 
prudence. He died on the sffi of May 1827. 

Bibiiographv.- The earlier lives, by C. E. Weisse (1811), A. L. 
Herrmann (1827), P61iti (1830), are mere panegyrics. On the other 
side see Flatlie in Allgemetne deulscke Biograpkii, and Bdttiger- 
Flathe, History of Saxony (2nd ed., 1867 ff!), vols. ii. and iii.; A. 
Bonnefons, Un Allit de Napolton, Fridmc Auguste, prtmier rot de 
Saxe . . . (Paris, 1902); Fritz Friedrich, Politik Sacksens 1801- 
1S08 (1898); P. Rflhlmann, Offentlicke Meinung . . . iSo6-iS/j 
(1902). There are many pamphlets bearing on the Saxon question 
and on Frederick Augustus during the years 1814 and 1815. (J. Hn.) 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS IL (1797-1854), king of Saxony, 
eldest son of Prince Maximilian and of Choline Maria Theresa 
of Parma, was born on the 18th of May 1797. The unsettled 
times in which his youth was passed necessitated his frequent 
change of residence, but care was nevertheless taken that his 
education should not be interrupted, and he also acquired, 
through his journeys in foreign states (Switzerland 1818, Monte¬ 
negro 1838, England and Scotland 1844) and his intercourse 
with men of eminence, a special taste for art and for natural 
science. He was himself a good landscape-painter and had a fine 


collection of engravings on copper. He was twice married— 
in 1819 (October 7) to the duchess Caroline, fourth daughter 
of the emperor Frucis I. of Austria (d. May 22, 1832^ and in 
1833 (April 4) to.Maria, daughter of Maximilian I. of Bavaria. 
There were no children of eitoer marriage. During the govern¬ 
ment of his uncles (Frederick Augustus I. and Anthony) he 
took no part in the administration of the country, though he 
was the sole heir to the crown. In 1830 a rising in Dresden led 
to his being named joint regent of the kingdom along with King 
Anthony on the 13th of &ptember j and in this position his 
(lopularity and his wise and liberal reforms (for instance, in 
arranging public audiences) speedily quelled all discontent. 
On the 6th of June 1836 he succeeded his uncle. Though he 
administered the affairs of his kingdom with enlightened liberality 
Saxony did not escape the political storms which broke u(>on 
Germany in 1848. He elected Liberal ministers, and he was at 
first in favour of the programme of German unity put forward 
at Ftankfort, but he refused to acknowledge the democratic 
constitution of the German parliament. Tms attitude led to 
the insurrection at Dresden in May 1849, which was suppressed 
by the help of Prussian troops. From that time onward his 
reign was tranquil and prosperous. Later Count Beust, leader 
of the Austrian and feudal party in Saxony, became his principal 
minister and guided his policy on most occasions. His death 
occurred accidentally through the upsetting of his carriage 
near Brennbiihel, between Imst and Wenns in Tirol (August 9, 
1854). Frederick Augustus devoted his leisure hours chiefly to 
the study of botany. He made botanical excursions into different 
countries, and Ffera Marienhadtnsis, oder PHanun und Gebirgs- 
arten, gesammelt und beschrieben, written by him, was published 
at Prague by Kedler, 1837. 

Sec Bflttiger-Fiathe, History of Saxony, vol. iii.; R. Freiherr von 
Frie-sen, Erinnerungen (a voU., Dresden, 1881); F. F. Graf von 
Beust, Aus drei-viertel Jakrkundtrien (2 vols., rSSy) ; Flathe, in 
AUg. deutsche Biogr. (J, Hn.) 

FREDERICK CHARLES (FRIEDRICH KARL HIKOLAUS), 

Prince (1828-1885), Pnissian general field marshal, son of Prince 
Charles of Prussia and grandson of King Frederick William III., 
was bom in Berlin on the 20th of March 1828. He was educated 
for the army, which he entered on his tenth birthday as second 
lieutenant in the 14th Foot Guards. He became first lieutenant 
in 1844, and in 1846 entered the university of Bonn, where he 
stayed for two years, being accompanied ffiroughout by Major 
von Roon, afterwards the famous war minister. In 1848 he 
became a company commander in his regiment, and soon after¬ 
wards served in the Schleswig-HolsteinWaron the staff of Marshal 
von Wrangel, being present at the battle of Schleswig (April 23, 
1848). Later in 1848 he became Rittmeister in the Garde du Corps 
cavalry regiment, and in 1849 major in the Guard Hussars. 
In this year the prince took part in the campaign against the 
Baden insurgents, and was wounded at the action of Wiesenthal 
while leading a desperate charge against entrenched infantry. 
After this experience the wild courage of his youth gave place 
to the unshakable resolution which afterwards characterized 
the prince’s generalship. In 1852 he became colonel, and in 
1854 major-general and commander of a cavalry brigade. In 
this capacity he was brought closely in touch with General von 
Reyher, the chief of the general staff, and with Moltke. He 
married, in the same year. Princess Marie Anne of Anhalt, In 
1857 he became commander of the 1st Guard Infantry division, 
but very shortly afterwards, on account of disputes concerned 
with the training methods then in force, he resigned the appoint¬ 
ment. 

In 1858 he visited France, where he minutely investigated 
the state of the French army, but it was not long before he 
was recalled, for in 1859, in consequence of the Franco-Austrion 
War, Prussia mobilized her forces, and Frederick Charles was 
made a divisional commander in the IL army corps. In this 
post he was given the liberty of action which had previously been 
denied to him. About this time (i860) the prince gave a lecture 
to the officers of his command on toe French army and its 
methods, the substance of which (Eine militdrische Denksehriji 
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von Pi F. K., Frankfort on Main, i860) was circntated more wi^ly 
than the author intended, and in the French translation gave* 
rise to much indiniation in France. In 1861 FrederidC' Giarles 
became general ofcavalry. He was then commander of the III. 
(Brandenbmg) army corps. This post'He held from i860 to 1870, 
except during the campaigns of 1864 and 1866, and in it he dis^ 
played his real qualities as a troop leader. His self-imposed' 
task was to raise the military spirit of his troops to the highest 
possible level, and ten years of his continuous and thorough' 
training brought the HI. corps to a pitch of real efficiency whidi 
tile Guard corps alone, in virtue-of its special recruiting powers, 
slightly surpassed. Prince Frederiok Charles’ work was tested 
to the full when von Alvensleben and the III. corpa engaged'the 
whole French army on the 16th of August 1870. In 1864'the 
prince once more fought against'the Danes under his old leader 
“ Papa ” Wrangcl. The Prussian contingent under Frederick 
Charles formed a corps of the e-Died army, and half of it' was 
dmwn from the HI. corps. Afterthe storming ofthe Duppel lines 
the prince succeeded Wrangel in the supreme command, with 
Lieutenant-General Freiherr von Moltke as hfe- chief of staff. 
These two great soldiers then planned'and brilliantly carried out 
the capture of the island of Alsen, after which the war came to an 
end; 

In 1866 came the Seven Weeks’ War with Austria. Prince 
Frederick Charles was appointed to command the I. Army, 
which he led through the mountains into Bohemia, driving 
before him the Austrians and Saxons to the upper Elbe, where 
on the 3rd of July took place the decisive battle of Kbniggrittz or 
Sadowa. This was brought on by the initiative of the leader 
of the I. Army, which had to bear the brunt of'the fighting until 
the advance of the II. Army turned the Austrian flank. After 
the peace he returned to the III. army corpa, which he finally 
left, in July 1870, when appointed to command the II. German 
Army in the war with France. In the early days of the advance 
the prince’s ruthless energy led to much friction between the 
I. and II. Armies(see Franco-GermawWak), while his strategical 
mistakes seriously embarrassed the great headquarters staff. 
The advance of the II. Army beyond the Saar to the Moselle 
and from that river to the Meuse displayed more eneiw than 
careful strategy, but herein at least the “ Red Prince ’* (as he 
was called from the colour of his favourite hussar uniform) 
was in thorough sympathy with the king’s headquarters on the 
one hand and the feelings of the troops on the other. Then came 
the discovery that the French were not in front, but to the right 
rear of the II. A'rmy (August 16). Alvensleben with the III. 
corps held the French to their ground at Vionville while the prince 
hurried together his scattered forces. He himself directed with 
superb tactical skill the last efforts of the Germans at Vionville, 
and the victory of St Privat on the i8th was due to his leadership 
(.see Metz), which shone all the more by contrast with the failures 
of the I. Army at Gravelotte. The prince was left in command of 
the forces which blockaded Bazaine in Metz, and received the 
surrender of that place and of the last remaining field army of the 
enemy. He was promoted at once to the rank of general field 
marshal, and shortly afterwards the II. Army was despatched 
to aid in crushing the newly organized army of the French 
republic on the Lorre. Here again he retrieved strategical errors 
by energy and tactical skill, and his work was in the end Mowned 
by the victory of'Le Mans on the rath of January 1871. Of 
all the subordinate leaders on the German side none enjoyed a 
greater and a better deserved reputation than the Red Prince. 

He now became inspector-general of the 3rd “amry inspection,” 
and a little later inspector of cavalry, and in the latter post he was 
largely instrumental in bringing the German cavalry to the degree 
of^rfectiun in manoeuvre and general training which it gradually 
attained in the years after the war. He never ceased to improve 
his own soldierfy qualities by further study and by the conduct of 
manoeu'vres on a large scale. His sternness of character kept 
him aloof from the court and from his own family, and'he spent 
his leisure months chiefly on his ■various countay estates. In 
1872 and in i88* he travelled in the Mediterranean and the Near 
East He died on the i5tii of June 1885 at Klein-GIienicke 
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neir 'Berlin, and wm buried otthe i^aoent church of H&oMcck. 
His third daughter, Piincas Louise Maigateta, mta married, 
in'Marcfi’1879, tothe diikeof Connauf^ti 

FRCOSmOK HEmY (i584--t647), prince of Change, the 
youngest' child of William the Silent, was bom at Delft, about 
six montiis before hk Other's OHassinationoB the spthof Januaty 
1.584; Hhmgtheq Louise dtColigiiyi, eras daughter of the fammii 
HugueiKit leader; Admaal de Goli^y; amk'wia the fbnctii wife 
of William the S^nt. The boy was.trained .tD arms' by hiB ell^er 
brother, Idanrioe of Nassau, one of the first generab'of his age. 
On the death of Maurice in 1625, Frederidc Henry snoceet&d 
him in his paternal dignities and estates^ and also lin: the stadt- 
holderates of the five proidnces of Holland, Zeelandj Utrecht, 
Overysel and GeMerland, and in the important .posts of captain 
and admiral-general of the Umon; Frederick' Henry proved 
himself scarcely inferior to bis brother as a genend, and a for 
more capable statesman and politician. During twenty-two 
years be remained at the head of affairs in the United Pro'vinces, 
and in his time thepower of thestodtholderate reached its hipest 
point. The “ Period of Frederick Henry,” as it is usually styled 
by Dutch writers, is generally accounted the golden age of the 
republic. It was marked by great military, and nswal triumphs, 
by world-wide maritime and commercial expansion, and a 
wonderful outbuistof acti'vity in the domains erf ortsuidliterature. 
The chief military exploits of Frederki Henry were the sieges 
and capitures of llertogenbosch in 1629, of Maastricht' in 1632, 
of Breda in 1637, of Sas van Ghent in 16^, and of Hulst in 1645. 
During the greater part of his administration the alliance with 
France against Spain had been the pivot of Frederick Henry’s 
foreign policy, but in his last years he sacrificed the French 
alliance for the sake of concluding a separate peace with Spain, 
by which the United Provmces obtained from that power all the 
advanl^es for which they had for eighty years been contending. 
Frederick Henry died on the 14th of'Marcb 1647, and was buried 
with great pomp beside his father and brother at Delft The 
treaty of Munster, ending the long struggle between the Dutch 
and the Spaniards, was not actually s^ned until the 30th of 
January 1648, the illness and death of the stadtholder ha'ving 
caused a delay in the negotiations. Frederick Henry was married 
in 1625 to Amalia von Solms, and left, one son, William If. of 
Orange, and four daughters. 

Frederick Henry left an account of his cunpa'igns in his Mimnires 
de Fftdiric Henn (Amsterdam, 174J). See Camiridge Mod. Hitt. 
vol. iv, ebap. 24, aad.ttie bibliography oa p. 031. 

FREDBRICK IrflUIS (1707-1751), prince of Wales, eldest son 
of George II,, was born at Hanover on the 20th of January 1707. 
After his grandfather, Geo^ L, became king of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1714, Frederick was known os duke of Gloucester ' 
and made a knight of the Garter, having pnreviously been be¬ 
trothed to Wilhehnina Sophia Dorothea (1709-1758), daughter 
of Frederick William L, king of Prussia, and sister of Frederick 
the Great, Although he was anxious to marry this lady, the 
match was rendered impossible by the dislike of 'George II. and 
Frederick William for each other. Soon after his father became 
king-in 1727 Frederick took up bis residence in England and in 
1729 was created prince of Wales; but the relations between 
George 11 . and his son were very unfriendly, and there existed 
between them the jealousy which Stubbs calls the “ incurable 
bane of royalty.” The faults were not ^ on one side. The 
prince's character was not attractive; aaff the king refused to 
make Him an adequate allowance. In 1735' Frederidc- wrote, 
or inspired the writing of, the Histoire du prince Titi, a book 
containing offensive caricatures. of betii king and queen ; and 
loemgno opportunity of irritating hh father, “ he made,” says 
Led^, “ his court the roecial centre of opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, and he exerted all his inflbsnae ffir ttre-ruin of Wmpde.” 
After a marriage between the^prince and Lady Dhuio. S[»noer, 
afterwards the wife of John, 4th duke of Bedford, had been 
frustrated by Walpole, Frederidc was; tnairied 'in . Apiii rT'jfi to 

' Frederick wu never, actually created duke of Gloncester, and 
when hie was ndsed to the-peerageiit 'tTtd tt was as duke of E dl n b n r g h 
only. See Gi E; Compute' IWag*; sab “■Gloucester;" 
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Au|;mta (i7«9^rr7a)) dwj(^ter of EMtrick^L, di^ of 9 ku> 
G<i^, a aaiontwhi^ mB welaomedit^rhis.parikitB, b^iiffaiBk 
led to Aiimaj^ouble betwem father and ran. Geotge propoeed 
to allow tfiepranoe. £50,000 ^ year ; but thitaumraus regard 
a» inauffieient by the latter, u4H»e'a{^»al to padlunent' uns 
unsuecewfuh After the butb of .hit first diiid, Auguata;.inii737; 
Ftaderiek waa ordered by the kiii^ to quit St Jam^ Pfdaoe, 

^ foreign ambassadors were requested to retain foom vwtiiig 
hia^ Tbi relatieiis between' the two were now worsethaa' before. 
In 1745 George H: refused'toallow his sosto oommand the British' 
army agaiiist the Jacobites. On> the soth of Macoh 1751 the 
prinw dieidin liondon, and was- buried, in Westminster .Mrbey. 
He left free'sons and two daughters. The sons were-George 
(afterwards King George III.), Edward Augustus, duke of: York 
and Albseny (1739-1767),' Wfliiam Hemy, duke of; Gloucester 
and Edinburg (t743.'-i^5), Henry Frederick, duke of Cumber¬ 
land'(r745-i79o), and Kedtriok William (1750-1765); 'da- 
daughters were Augusta (1737-1813), wife-of Chartcs Willim 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, and Moline Matild8(i75i‘~i775), 
wife of'Christian VII., king of'Denmark. 

See Lord Hervey of Ickwoitb, Msmairi of the, R$irn of Goorgt II., 
edited by J. W. Croker (London, 1884); Horace Wsdpole, Memoirs 
of the Retgn of Gtotee II. (London, 1847); and Sir N; W. Wraxall, 
AfomorVi, edited by H, B. Wheatley, vol. i. (London, 1884). 

FREOERIOK WILLIAlff L (168S-1740), king of Prussia, son 
of Frederick I. by his second marriage, was bom on die isth 
of August 1688. He spent a considerable time in early youth at 
the court of his grandfather, the elector Ernest Augustus of 
Hanover. On his return to Berlin he was placed under General 
von Dohna and Count Finkenstein, who trained him to die 
energetic and regular habits which ever afterwards characterised 
him. He ■was .soon imbued with a passion for military life, and 
this was deepened by acquaintance with the duke of Marlborough 
(1709), Prince Eugene, whom he visited during the siege of 
Toufnai, and Prince I^eopold of Anhalt (the “ Old' Dessauer ”). 
In nearly every respect he was the opposite of his father, having 
frugal, simpfe tastes, a passionate temper and a determined will. 
Throughout his life he was always the protector of thechurch and 
of religion. But he detested religious quarrels and was very 
tolerant towards his Catholic subjects, except the Jesuits. 
His life was simple and puritanical, being founded on die teaching 
of the Bible. He was, however, fond of hunting and somewhat 
given to drinking. He intensely disliked the French, and highly 
disapproved of imitation of their marmers by his father and 
his court. When he came to the throne (February 25, iTr3) his 
first act was to dismiss from the palace every unnecessary official 
and to regulate the royal household on principles of the strictest 
parsimony. The greater part of the beautiful furniture was 
sold. His importance for P^ssia is twofold ; in internal politics 
he laid down principles which continued to be followed long after 
his death. This was a province peculiarly suited to his genius; 
he was one of die greatest administrators who have ever wore die 
Prussian crown. His foreign policy was less successful, though 
under his rule the kingdom acquired some extension of territory. 

Thus at die peace of Utrecht (April 11, 1713), after the War 
of the Spanish Succession, he acquired die greater part of the 
duchy of Gelderiand. By th-' treaty of Schwedt, conduded'with 
Russia on the 6th of October, he was assured of an important 
influence in the solution of the Baltic question, which during 
the Ibng. absence of Grnries XII. had' become burning; and 
Swedish Pomerania, as far as the Peene, was occupied by Pnissia. 
But Charlbs XII. on his return turned against the king; though 
without success, for the Pomeranian campaign of 1715 ended in 
favour of Prussia (fall of'Stralsund, December 22). This enabled 
Frederick William I. to maintain a more independent attitude 
towards the-tsar -; He refused, for example, to provide him with 
troop for a campaign (in Schonen) against the Swedes. When 
on the aSthof May 1718, in view of the disturbances in Medclhn- 
burg, he signed'At Havelbeig the alliance with Russia, heconfined 
himself to tiddngnpa defeiudve'attitade, and, on die other hand, 
on die i4dl.of August 17r-g he abo enteredtnto relations with 
his fomer enemies,. Etmland and Hanover. And so, by the 
tretrty of StocldroHn (February i, r72o), Frederick WillBUtt 


succeeded in obtainn^: the muscat of Sweden to-tiie cesskm of 
that pxt.'ofPomenania. which ihe.hadiacimfiied (Usedaip, .WoUk, 
Stetsm; Hither Bomeraaia, east-of the Peene) in. reti^) fee a. 
paymmbof 2,ooo;‘Pdo thalers. 

WhilB Frederi^ William;!, succeeded in carrying his wishes 
inte eSect, in thisi direetian, he wm unable to realize anoithtr; 
(Dojeotiwhich He had much at .heart, namely^ .the Pnisaian sueoes- 
siora.ta ^ilowerBhhre duchiesmf JillichjuidBesg, THt tieety 
mncfaidadi in 1715 at. Viennai between the emperoe and Spain 
brought' the whole,of tfaia question up again; for both sides had 
pled^themaslvesto supprt thePalatmte-Sulebaobsuecesuou 
(in-event id therFoladnate-Neuberg Hue beeoimng exducl).' 

and. Stance; andsceorHl it by the treaty of a^mee-signed, ati 
Hecrenhousen on the'3td of September X7as-(League'of Hanover). 
But -smee the western powe» soon sought to uae the military 
strength, of Prussior for-their orwa ends,. Frederick again turned 
towards the east, strengthened abcweallHisrelMionawidi Russia, 
which had continued'to be good; and finally, by the treaty of 
Wusterhausen (October la, xyafi; ratified at tohii; December 23, 
1728), even allied himself with Kis former adversary, the court of 
Vienna; though this treaty only imperfectly safeguarded Prussian 
ititen»ta; inasmuoh.as Frederick William consented'to renounce 
his doims to Jiilioh. But as-in the following years the European 
situation became more and more favourable to the house of 


Habibueg, the latter began to try to withdraw pact of the con¬ 
cessions which'it had'made to Froderidc William. As eariy as 
1728 Dtisseldorf, the capital, was excluded from the'guarantee of 
Berg. Nevertheless, in the War of the Polish Succession against 
France (t734-i735), Frederick WilHara remained faithful to the 
ettqreror’s cause, and sent an auxiliary force of 10,000 men, The 
peace of Vienna, which terminated the war, led to a.reconciliation 
between France and Austria, and so to a further estrangement 
between Frederick William I'nd the emperor. Moreover, m 1738 
die western powers, together with the emperor, insisted in identi- 
cal'notes on the recognition of the emperot^s right to decide the 
question of the succession in the Lower Rhine dudiies. A breach 
with the emperor was now inevitable, and. this explains why 
in.a lost treaty (April 5,1739) Frederick William obtained from 
France a guarantee of a part, at least, of Berg (excluding 
Diisseldorf). 

But Frederick William’s failures in.foreign policy were more 
than compiensated for by his. splendid services in. the internal 
administration of Prussia. He saw the necessity of rigid economy 
not only in his private life but in the whole administration of the 
state. During his reign Prussia obtained for the first time a 
centrdized and uniform financial administration. It was the king 
himsrif who composed and wrote in the year 1722 the famous 
instruction for the general directory {Gentrakirtkormtn)' of 
war, finance and domains. When he died the income of the state 


was about seven million thalers (;£i,o5o,ooo). The consequence 
was that he paid off the debts incurred by bis father, and left, to 
his successor a wdl-filled treasury. In the administration of 
the domains he made three innovations; (i) the private estates 
of: the king were turned into domains of the crown (August 13, 
1713);. (2) the freeing of the serfs on the royal domains.(Mardi 
22, 17 rp); (3) the conversion of the hen^itary lease into a 
shm 3 -term lease on. the basis of productiveness. His indtistrial 
policy was inspired by the mercantile spirit. On this account he 
forbade the importatmn of foreign manufactures.and the export 
of raw materials from home, a policy which had a. 'very good 
effect on the growth of Prussian industries. 

The work of internal colonization he caoried on with especial 
zeal. Most notable of all was his rifaHisttmiHl of East Prussia, to 
which he devoted six million thalere (e. fyaoflaes\ His' policy in 
respect of the towns'was motived lat^y-l!^ fiscal Considerations, 
but at the smne time he tried alto to> improve diesr munioqial 
odmihistraticni'; for example, in the martter of buildings, .of the 
letting of domain landsandof dlecoHectkm of theexeiaoin towns. 
Fredrick William hod 'msny nspanents among die neUeKbceauaa 
he pressed on die abolition of die old fendid ri^ta, imtteduced 
ia Bi|st Pnissia and lithiuaaA a geneial knd tax (die Gmuni- 
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hufenschoss), and finally in 1739 attacked in a specia,! edict the 
Legtft, i.e. the expropriation of the peasant proprietors. He 
- did nothing for the higher learning, and even banished the philo- 
lopher Christian Wolff at forty-eight hours’ nfttice “ on pain of 
the halter,” for teaching, as he believed, fatalist doctrines. 
Afterwards he modified his judgment in favour of Wolff, and even, 
in 1739, recommended the study of his works. He established 
many village schools, which he often visited in person; and after 
the year 1717 (October 23) all Prussian parents were obliged to 
send their children to school (Schulzwang). He was the espcial 
friend of the Franckische Stiftungen at Halle on the Saale. 
Under him the people flourished ; and although it stood in awe 
of his vehement spirit it respected him for his firmness, his 
honesty of purpose and his love of justice. He was devoted 
algo to his army, the number of which he raised from 38,000 
to 83,500, so that under him Prussia became the third military 
power in the world, coming next after Russia and France. There 
was not a more thoroughly drilled or better appointed force. 
The Potsdam guard, made up of giants collected from all parts 
of Europe, sometimes kidnapped, was a sort of toy with which 
he amused himself. The reviewing of his troops was his chief 
pleasure. But he was also fond of meeting his friends in the 
evening in what he called his Tobacco-College, where amid clouds 
of tobacco smoke he not only discussed affairs of state but heard 
the newest “ guard-room jokes.” He died on the 31 st of May 
1740, leaving behind him his widow, Sophia Dorothea of Hanover, 
whom he had married on the 26th of November 1706. His son 
was Frederick the Great, who was the*opposite of Frederick 
William. This opposition became so strong in 1730 that the 
crown prince fled from the court, and was later arrested and 
brought before a court-martial. A reconciliation was brought 
about, at first gradually. In later years the relations between 
father and son came to be of the best (see Freuekick II., king 
of Prussia). 
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torische Zeitschrift, xc.; M. Lehmann, “Werbung, &c., im Heere 
Friedrich Wilhelms I.," ibid. Ixvii.; Isaacson, " Erbpachtsystem in 
der preussischen Domanenverwaltung,” Zeitschrift fUr preuss. Gesch. 
xi. Cl. also Hoheneollemjahrbuch, viii. (1905), for particulars of his 
education and death; letters to Prince Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau 
in the Acta Borussica (1903). English readers will find a picturesque 
account of him in Thomas Carlyle's Frederich the Great. (J. Hn.) 

FREDERICK WIIXIAH II. (1744-1797), king of Prussia, 
son of Augustus William, second son of King Frederick William 
I. and of Louise Amalie of Brunswick, sister of the wife of 
Frederick the Great, was bom at Berlin on the 25th of September 
1744, and became heir to the throne on his father’s death in 1757. 
The boy was of an easy-going and pleasure-loving disposition, 
averse from sustained effort of any kmd, and sensual by nature. 
His marriage with Elisabeth Qiristine, daughter of Duke Charles 
of Brunswick, contracted in 1765, was dissolved in 1769, and he 
soon afterwards married Frederika Louisa, daughter of the land- 
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gmve Louis IX. tof Hesse-Darmstadt. Although he had a 
numerijug family by his wife, he was completely under the in¬ 
fluence of his mistress, Wilhelmine Enke, afterwards created 
Countess Lichtenau, a woman of strong intelleat and much 
ambition. He was a man of singularly handsome presence, not 
without mental qualities of a high order; be was devoted to the 
arts—^Beethoven and Mozart enjoyed his patronage and his 
private orchestra had a European reputation. But an artistic 
temperament was hardly that required of a king of Prussia on 
the eve of the Revolution; and Frederick the Great, who nad 
employed him in various services—notably in an abortive con¬ 
fidential mission to the court of Russia in 1780—openly expressed 
his misgivings as to the character of the prince and bis sur¬ 
roundings. 

The misgivings were justified by the event. Frederick 
William’s accession to the throne (August 17,1786) was, indeed, 
followed by a series of measures for lightening the burdens of the 
people, reforming the oppressive French system of tax-collecting 
introduced by Frederick, and encouraging trade by the diminu¬ 
tion of customs dues and the making of roads and canals. Tliis 
gave the new king much popularity with the mass of the people ; 
while the educated classes were pleased by his removal of 
Frederick’s ban on the German language by the admission of 
German writers to the Prussian Academy, and by the active 
encouragement given to schools and universities. But these 
reforms were vitiated in their source. In 1781 Frederick William, 
then prince of Prussia, inclined, like many sensual natures, to 
mysticism, had joined the Rosicrucians, and had fallen under the 
influence of Johann Christof Wollner (1732-1800), and by him 
the royal policy was inspired. Wollner, whom Frederick the 
Great had described as a “ treacherous and intriguing priest,” 
had started life as a poor tutor in the family of General von 
Itzenplitz, a noble of the mark of Brandenburg, had, after the 
general’s death and to the scandal of king and nobility, married 
the general’s daughter, and with his mother-in-law’s assistance 
settled down on a small estate. By his practical experiments and 
by his writings he gained a considerable reputation as an econo¬ 
mist ; but his ambition was not content with this, and he sought 
to extend his influence by joining first the Freemasons and after¬ 
wards (1779) Rosicrucians. Wollner, with his impressive 
personality and easy if superficial eloquence, was just the man 
to lead a movement of this kind. Under his influence the order 
spread rapidly, and he soon found himself the supreme director 
(Oberhaupidirektor) of some 26 " circles,” which includpd in their 
membership princes, officers and high officials. As a Rosicrucian 
Wollner dabbled in alchemy and other mystic arts, but he also 
affected to be zealous for Christian orthodoxy, imperilled by 
Frederick II.’s patronage of “ enlightenment,” and a few month.s 
before Frederick’s death wrote to his friend the Rosicrucian 
Johann Rudolph von Bischoffswerder (1741-1803) that his 
highest ambition was to be placed at the head of toe religious 
department of the state “ as an unworthy instrument in the hand 
of Ormesus ” (the prince of Prussia’s Rosicrucian name) “ for 
toe purpose of saving millions of souls from perdition and bringing 
back the whole country to the faith of Jesus Christ.” 

Such was the man whom Frederick William II., immediately 
after his accession, called to his counsels. On toe zfith of August 
1786 he was appointed privy councillor for finance {Geheimer 
Oberfinansrath), and on the 2nd of October was ennobled. 
Though not in name, in fact he was prime minister; in all in¬ 
ternal affairs it was he who decided ; and the fiscal and economic 
reforms of toe new reign were toe application of his theories. 
Bischoffswerder, too, still a simple major, was called into the 
king’s counsels; by 1789 he was already an adjutant-general. 
These were the two men who enmeshed the king in a web of 
Rosicrucian mystery and intrigue, which hampered whatever 
healthy development of his policy might have been possible, 
and led ultimately to disaster. The opposition to Woltaer was, 
indeed, at toe outset strong enough to prevent his being entrusted 
with the department of religion; but this too in time was over¬ 
come, and on toe 3rd of July 1788 he was appointed active 
privy councillor of state and of justice and head of the spiritual 
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dq>artment lor Lutheran and Catholic afEaire, War was at 
once declared on what—to use a later tenx>-we nq^iy call 
the “ modernists.” The king, so lon^ as WSlteer was content 
to condone Kis immorality (which BischoSswe'rder, to do him 
justice, condemned), was eager to help the orthodox crusade. 
On the 9th of July was issu^ the famous religious edict, which 
forbade Evangelical ministers to teach anythmg not contained 
in the letter of theirVfhcial books, proclaimed the necessity of 
protecting the Christian religion against the “ enlighteners ” 
{AufkUlrer),' and placed educational establishments under the 
supervision of the orthodox clergy. On the i8th of December 
a new censorship law was issued, to secure the orthodoxy of all 
published books; and finally, in 1791, a sort of Protestant 
Inquisition was established at Berlin {Immediat-ExaminaHons- 
commission) to watch over all ecclesiastical and scholastic 
appointments. In his zeal for orthodoxy, indeed, Frederick 
WiUiam outstripped his ihinister; he even blamed Wollner's 
“ idleness and vanity " for the inevitable failure of the attempt 
to r^ulate opinion from above, and in 1794 deprived him of one 
of his secular offices in order that he might hove more time 
“ to devote himself to the things of God ” ; in edict after edict 
the king continued to the end of his reign to make regulations 
“ in order to maintain in his states a true and active Christianity, 
as the path to genuine fear of God.” 

The effects of this policy of blind obscurantism far outweighed 
any good that resulted from the king’s well-meant efforts at 
economic and financial reform; and even this reform was but 
spasmodic and partial, and awoke ultimately more discontent 
than it allayed. But far more fateful for Prussia was the king’s 
attitude towards the army and foreign policy. The army was 
the very foundation of the Prussian state, a truth which both 
Frederick William I. and the great Frederick had fully realized ; 
the army had been their first care, and its efficiency had been 
maintained by their constant personal supervision. Frederick 
William, who had no taste for military matters, put his authority 
as “ War-Lord ” into commission under a supreme college of 
war (Oberkriegs-CoUegitm) under the duke of Brunswick and 
General von Mollendorf. It was the beginning of the process 
that ended in 1806 at Jena. 

In the circumstances Frederick William’s mtervention in 
European affairs was not likely to prove of benefit to Prussia. 
The Dutch campaign of 1787, entered on for purely family 
reasons, was indeed successful; but Prussia received not even 
the cost of her intervention. An attempt to intervene in the war 
of Russia and Austria against Turkey failed of its object; Prussia 
did not succeed in obtaining any concessions of territory from 
the alarms of the Allies, and the dismissal of Hertz^rg in 
1791 marked the final abandonment of the anti-Austrian tradi¬ 
tion of Frederick the Great. For, meanwhile, the French Revolu¬ 
tion had entered upon alarming phases, and in August 1791 
Frederick William, at the meeting at Pillnitz, arranged with the 
emperor Leopold to join in supporting the cause of Louis XVI. 
But neither the king’s character, nor the confusion of the Prussian 
finances due to his extravagance, gave promise of any effective 
action. A formal alliance was indeed signed on the 7th of 
February 179*, and Frederick William took part personally in 
the campaigns of 179* and 1793. He was hwnpered, however, 
by want of funds, and his counsels were distracted by the affairs 
of Poland, which promised a richer booty than was likely to be 
gained by the anti-revolutionary crusade into France. A subsidy 
trea^ with the sea powers (April 19,1794) filled his coffers; but 
the insurrection in Poland that followed the partition of 1793, 
and Ae threat of the isolated intervention of Russia, hurried 
him into the separate treaty of Basel with the French Republic 
(April 3, 1793), which was regarded by the great monarchies os 
a betrayal, and left Prussia morally isolated in Europe on the 
eve of the titanic struggle between the monarchicsd principle 
and the new political creed of the Revolution. Prussia had paid 
a heavy price for the territories acquired at the expense of Poland 
in 179J and 1793, and when, on the i6th of November 1797, 
Fredei^ William died, he left the state in bankruptcy and 
confusion, the army decayed and the monarchy discredited. 


Frederick William II. was twice married: (i) in 1765 to 
Elizabeth of Brunswick (d. i^i), by whom he hiad a daughter, 
Ftederika, afterwards duchess of York, and from whom he wsts 
divorced in I769>; (a) in 1769 to Frederika Louisa of Hesse- 
Darmstodt, by whom he hod four sons, Frederick William III., 
Louis (d. 1796), Henry and William, and two daughters, Wilhel- 
mina, wife of William of Orange, afterwards Willuun I., king of 
the Netherlands, and Augusta, wife of William II., elector of 
Hesse. Besides his relations with his maitresse en titre, the 
countess Lichtenau, the king—who was a frank polygamist— 
contracted two “ marriages of the left hand ” with Fr&ulein von 
Voss and the countess Donhoff. 

See article by von Hartmann in AUgcm, deutsche Biog. (Leipzig, 
1878) : Stadelmann, Preussens Kdntge in tirer TdtigheU far M 
LanacskuJtur, voliii. “ Friedrich Wilhelm II." (Leipzig, 1885); Paulig, 
Friedrich Wtihtlm II., sein Privatlebtn u. seine Begierung (Frankfurt- 
an-der-Oder, 1896). 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III.* (1770-1840), king of Prussia, 
eldest son of King Frederick William II,, was bom at Potsdam 
on the 3rd of August 1770, His father, then prince of Prussia, 
was out of favour with Frederick the Great and entirely under the 
influence of his mistress ; and the boy, handed over to tutors 
appointed by the king, lived a solitary and repressed life which 
tended to mcrease the innate weakness of his character. But 
though his natural defects of intellect and will-power were not 
improved by the pedantic tutoring to which he was submitted, 
he grew up pious, honest and well-meaning ; and had fate cast 
him in any but the most stormy times of his country’s history 
he might well have left the reputation of a model king. As a 
soldier he received the usual training of a Prussian prince, 
obtained his lieutenancy in 1784, became a colonel commanding 
in 1790, and took part in the campaigns of 1792-94, In 1793 
he married Louise, daughter of Prince Charles of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, whom he had met and fallen in love with at Frankfort 
(see Louise, queen of Prussia). He succeeded to the throne on 
the i6th of November 1797 and at once gave earnest of his good 
intentions by cutting down the expenses of the royal establish¬ 
ment, dismissing his father’s ministers, and reforming the most 
oppressive abuses of the late reign. Unfortunately, however, 
he had all the Hohenzollern tenacity of personal power without 
the Hohenzollern genius for using it. Too distrustful to delwate 
his responsibility to his ministers, he was too infirm of will to 
strike out and follow a consistent course for himself. 

The results of this infirmity of purpose are written large on the 
history of Prussia from the treaty of Luniville in 1801 to the 
downfall that followed the campaign of Jena in 1806. By the 
treaty of Tilsit (July 9th, 1807) Frederick William had to 
surrender half his dominions, and what remained to him was 
exhausted by French exactions and liable at any moment to 
be crushed out of existence by some new whim of Napoleon. 
In the dark years that followed it was the mdomitable courage 
of Queen Louise that helped the weak king not to despair of the 
state. She seconded the reforming efforts of Stein and the work 
of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau in reorganizing the army, by which 
the resurrection of Prussia became a possibility. When Stein 
was dismissed at the instance of Napoleon, Hardenberg succeeded 
him as chancellor (June 1810). In the following month Queen 
Louise died, and the king was left alone to de^ with circum¬ 
stances of ever-increasing difficulty. He was forced to join 
Napoleon in the war against Russia; and even when the 
disastrous campaign of 1812 had for the time broken the French 
power, it was not his own resolution, but the loyal disl^alty 
of General York in concluding with Russia the convention of 
Tauroggen that forced him into line with the patriotic fervour 
of his people. 

Once committed to the Russian alliance, however, he became 
the faithful henchman of the emperor Alexander, whose fascinat¬ 
ing personality exercised over him to the last a singular power, 
and began that influence of Russia at the court of Berlin which 
was to last till Frederick William IV.’s supposed Liberalism was 
to shatter the cordiality of the entente. That during and after the 
settlement of 1813 Frederick William played a very secondary 
part in European affairs is explicable as well by his character as 
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by the absorbing character of the mtemal problems <rf Prussia. 
He sws one of the original co-signatories of the_ Holy Alliance, 
though, in common with most, he signed it with rrfuctance ; 
and m the counsels of the Grand Alliance he allowed himself to 
be practically subordinated to Alexander and later to Mettemkh. 
In a ruler of his character it is not surprising that the Revolution 
and its developments had produced an unconquerable suspicion 
of constitutional principles and methods, which the Liberal 
agitations in Germany tended to increase. At the various 
congresses, from Aix-la-Chapelle (i8i8) to Verona (1822), there¬ 
fore, he showed himself heartily in sympathy with the repressive 
policy formulated in the Troppau Protocol. The promise of a 
constitution, which in the excitement of the War of Liberation 
he had made to his p>eople, remained unfulfilled partly owing to 
this mental attitude, partly, however, to the all but insuperable 
difficulties in the way of its execution. But though reluctant 
to play the part of a constitutional king, Frederick William 
maintained to the full the traditional character of “ first servant 
of the state.” Though he chastised Liberal professors and 
turbulent students, it was in the spirit of a benevolent Landes~ 
voter ; and he laboured assiduously at the enormous task of 
administrative reconstruction necessitated by the problem of 
welding the heterogeneous elements of the new Prussian kingdom 
into a united whole. He was sincerely religious; but his well- 
meant efforts to unite the Lutheran arid Reformed Churches, 
in celebration of the tercentenary of the Reformation (1817), 
revealed the limits of his paternal power; eleven years passed 
in vain attempts to devise common formulae; a stubborn 
Lutheran minority had to be coerced by military force, the con¬ 
fiscation of their churches and the imprisonment or exile of their 
pastors ; not till 1834 was outward union secured on the basis of 
common worship but separate symbols, the opponents of the 
measure being forbidden to form communities of their own. 
With the Roman Church, too, the king came into conflict on 
the vexed question of “ mixed marriages,” a conflict in which 
the Vatican gained an easy victory (see Buxsen, C. C. J., Baron 
von). 

The revolutions of 1830 strengthened Frederick William in his 
reactionary tendencies; the question of the constitution was 
indefinitely shelved; and in 1831 Prussian troops concentrated 
on the frontier helped the task of the Russians in reducing the 
military rising in Poland. Yet, in spite of all, Frederick William 
was beloved by his subjects, who valued him for the simplicity 
of his manners, the goodness of his heart and the memories of 
the dark days after 1806. He died on the 7th of June 1840. 
In 1824 he had contracted a morganatic marriage with the 
countess Auguste von Harrach, whom he created Princess von 
Liegnite. He wrote Lutker in Bezug auf die Kirchenagenda 
von z8s 3 und iSsj (Berlin, 1827), Reminiszeneen aus der 
Kampagne rypt in Prankreich, and Journal meiner Brigade in 
der Kampagne am Rhein 1793. 

The correspondence (Briefwechsel) of King Frederick William III. 
and Queen Louise with the emperor Alexander I. has been published 
(l^pzig, tpoo) and also that between the king and queen <tb. 1903L ' 
both edited by P. BaiUeu. * See W. Hahn, Friedrich Wilhelm III. uni 
Luise {3rd ed., Leipzig, 1877) ; M. W. Dunckor, Aus der Zeii Frie¬ 
drichs des Grnssen und Friedrich Wilhelms III. (Leipzig, 1876); 
Bishop R. F. Eytert, Charaktereilge aus dem Leben des Kinigs von 
Preussen Friedrich Wilhelm III. (3 vols,, Magdeburg, 1843-1846). 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. (1795-1861), king of Prussia, 
eldest-son of Frederick William III., was born on the 15th of 
October 1795. From his first tutor, Johann Delbrflck, he imbibed 
a love of culture and art, and possibly also the dash of Liberalism 
which formed an element of his complex habit of mind. But after 
a time Delbruck, suspected of inspiring his charge with a dislike 
of the Prussian military caste and even of belonging to a political 
secret society, was dismissed, his place being taken by the pastor 
ivnd historian Friedrich Ancillon, while a military governor was 
also appointed. By Ancillon he was grounded in religion, in 
history and political science, his natural taste for the antique 
and the picturesque making it easy for his tutor to impress upon 
him his own hatred of the Revolurion and its princifdes. This 
hatred was confirmed by the sufferings of his country and family i 
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in the terrible yeaft after 1806, and his first experience of active 
soldiering ww fit the campaigns that ended in the occupation of 
Paris by the Mies in 1814. In action his reckless bravery had 
earned him re^ke, and m Paris he was remorked^OT the exact 
performance of his military duties, though he found time to whet 
his appetite for art in the matchless eoltections gathered by 
Napueon as the spoil of all Europe. On his return to Berlin 
he studied art under the sculptor Christian Daniel Rauch and 
the painter and architect Karl Friedrich Schinkel (i78i-t84i), 
proving himself in the end a good draughtsman, a bm architect 
and an excellent landscape gardener. At the same time he was 
being tutored in tew by Savigny and in finance by a series of 
distinguished masters. In 1823 he married the fnincess Elizabeth 
of Bavaria, who adopted the Lutheran creed. The union, 
though childless, was very happy. A long tour in Italy in 1828 
was the beginning of his intimacy with Bunsen and did much to 
develop his knowledge of art and love of antiquity. 

On his accession to the throne in 1840 much was expected 
of a prince so variously gifted and of so amiaMe a temper, and 
his first acts did not belie popular hopes. He reversed the 
unfortunate ecclesiastical policy of his father, allowing a wide 
liberty of dissent, and releasing the imprisoned archWshop of 
Cologne; he modified the strictness of the press censorship; 
above all he undertook, in the presence of the deputations of the 
provincial diets assemWed to greet him on his accession, to Carry 
out the long-deferred project of creating a central constitution, 
which he admitted to be required alike by the royal promises, 
the needs of the country and the temper of the times. The 
story of the evolution of the Prussian parliament belongs to the 
history of Prussia. Here it must suffice to notice Frederick 
William’s personal share in the question, which was determined 
by his general attitude of mind. He was an idealist; but his 
idealism was of a type the exact reverse of that which the 
Revolution in anns had sought to impose upon Europe. The 
idea of the sovereignty of the people was to him utterly abhorrent, 
and even any delegation of sovereign power on his own part would 
have seemed a betrayal of a God-given trust. “ 1 will never,” 
he declared, " allow to come between Almighty God and this 
country a blotted parchment, to rule us with paragraphs, and to 
replace the ancient, sacred bond of loyalty.” His vision of the 
ideal state was that of a piatriarchial monarchy, surrounded and 
advised by the traditional estates of the realm—nobles, peasants, 
burghers—and cemented by the bonds of evangelical religion; 
but in which there should be no question of the sovereign power 
being vested in any other hands than those of the king by divine 
right. In Prussia, with its traditional loyalty and its old-world 
caste divisions, he believed that such a conception could be 
realized, and he took up an attitude half-way between those who 
would have rejected the proposal for a central diet altogether as a 
dangerous “ thin end of the wedge,” and those who would have 
approximated it more to the mooem conception of a parliament. 
With a charter, or a representative system based on population, 
he would have nothing to do. The united diet which was opened 
on the 3rd of February 1847 was no more than a congregation 
of the diets instituted by Frederick William III. in the eight 
provinces of Prussia. Unrepresentative though it was—^for the 
mdustrial working-classes had no share in it—it at once gave 
voice to the demand for a constitutional system. 

This demand gained overwhelmingly in force with the revolu¬ 
tionary outbreaks of 1848. To Fr^rick William these came 
as a complete surprise, and, rudely awakened from his medievsd 
dreamings, he even allowed himself to be carried away for awhile 
by the popular tide. The loyalty of the Prussian army remained 
invkflate ; but the king was too tender-hearted to use military 
force against his “ beloved Berliners,” and when the victory of 
the poputeoe was thus assured his impressionable temper yielded 
to ^ genewl enthusiasm. He paraded the streets of Berlin 
wrapped in a scarf of the German black and gold, symbol of his 
Intention to be tlie leader of the united Germany ; and he even 
wrote to the mdignant tsar in praise of “ the glorious German 
revolution.” The change of sentiment was, however, apparent 
rather than teal. The shadow of venerable institutions, ^t or 
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pasdag,8tiildarkR)Bdhbcoaiteeli. The-umfbd Gcnnany wluch 
fa» vas pmpored tochaoinion wu not tbe demwAttic state which 
the tbeornts^ the Frankfort aatkntl parliament were evolving 
ca paper with intenmaaifate debate, but the old Holy Rotnan 
Empire, the bedt^e of the house of HabsbiBg, of whi^ he was 
prepared to constitute hitnsdf the guardian so long as its lawful 
ponessors should not have mastered the forces ^ disorder by 
which they were held captive. Finally, when Austria had been 
exoiuded mnn the new enifnre, he replied to the parhamentary 
deputation that Came to offer him the imperial crown that he 
might have accepted it had it been fiedy ^ered to him by the 
German princes, but that he would never stoop “ to pick up a 
crown out of the gutter.” 

Whatever may be thought of the manner of this refusal, or 
of its immediate motives, it was in itself wise, for the German 
empire would have lost immeasurably had it been the cause 
rather than the result of the inevitable struggle with Austria, 
and Bismarck was probably right when he said that, to weld 
the heterogeneous elements of Germany into a united whole, what 
was needed was, not speeches and resolutions, but a policy of 
“ blood and iron.” In any case Frederick William, uneasy 
enough os a constitutional king, would have been impossible as 
a constitutional emperor. As it was, his refusal to play this 
part gave the deathblow to the parliament and to all hope of 
the immediate creation of a united Germany. For Frederick 
William the position of leader of Germany now meant the employ¬ 
ment of the military force of Prussia to crush the scattered 
elements of revolution that survived the collapse of the national 
movement. His establishment of the northern confederacy was 
a reversion to the traditional policy of Prussia in opposition 
to Austria, which, after the emperor Nicholas had crushed the 
insurrection in Hungary, was once more free to assert her claims 
to dominance in Germany. But Prussia was not ripe for a. 
struggle with Austria, even had Frederick William found it in his 
conscience to turn his arms against his ancient ally, and the result 
was the humiliating convention of Olmiitz (November sgth, 
1850), by which Prussia agreed to surrender her separatist 
plans and to restore the old constitution of the confederation. 
Yet Frederick William had so far profited by the lessons of i&tS 
that he consented to establish (1850) a national parliament, 
though with a restricted franchise and limited powers. The 
House of Lords (Herrenhaos) justified the king’s insistence in 
calling it into being by its support of Bismarck against the more 
popular House during the next rei(p. 

In reUgious matters Frederick William was also largely swayed 
by his love for the ancient and picturesque. In concert with his 
friend Bunsen he laboured to bring about a rapprochement 
between the Lutheran and Anglican churdies, the first-fruits of 
which was the establishment of the Jerusalem bishopric under 
the joint patronage of Great Britain and Prussia ; but the only 
result of his efforts was to precipitate the secession of J. H. 
Newman and his followers to the Church of Rome. In general 
it may be said that Frederick William, in spite of his talents and 
his wide knowledge, lived in a dream-land of his own, out of touch 
with actuality. The style of his letters reveals a mind enthusiastic 
and ill-balanced. In the summer of 1857 he had a stroke of 
paralysis, and a second in October. From this time, with the 
exception of brief intervals, his mind was completely clouded, 
and the duties of government were undertaken by his brother 
William (afterwards emperor), who on the 7th of October 1858 
was formally recognized as regent. Frederick William died on 
the and of January 1861. 

Selections from the correspondence {Briefwtciufj of Frederick 
William IV, and Bunsen were edited by Ranke (Leipslg, 1873); 
his proclamations, speeches, Ac., from the 6th ai Match 1848 to the 
31st of May 1851 have been published (Berlin, 1851) ; also his 
correspondence vrith Bettina von Amim, Bettina von Amim und 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV,, ungedruchte Briefe und AktenstOehe, ed. L. 
GelRer (Fmnkfort-on-Maln, loot). See L, von Ranke, Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., Kdnig von Preutsen (works 51, 52 also in Allgem. 
deutsche Biog. vol. vm.), especiallv for the king's education and tlic 
inner history of the debates leading up to the united diet of 1847; 
H. von Peteradorff, KSrtig Friedrich Wilhelm IV. (Stuttgart, igoo) ; 
F. Saehfahl, DtuiscKaM, KSnig Friedrich Wilhelm IV. und die 
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Un/er Friedrich (PtUafm IV. IleuhniiiKUgieiltn dee MineeUrt Otto 
Frhr. von Manieuftl, iSeS-iSjS (3 vole., Berlin, Tgoo-.igoi) ; and 
P^eiasetu auewirnge Pmitik, ?Sro-id$8 (3 vols.,^»o., rgoa), doen- 
mente selected from those M by MantenSM; E. Friedbm, Die 
OrtendlateH der priuetitchen Kirchenpolitik wittr Friedrteh Wuhetm 
IV. (Leipzig, tSSa). 

FREDERIW WILLIAM (i6ao-i688), eketor of Bcandenbuig, 
usually called the “ Great Elector,” was bom m Bedin on the 
i6to of February i6ae. His father was the elector Geoige 
William, and his mother was Elizabeth Charlotte, daughter of 
Frederick IV., elector palatine of the Rhine, Owing to the dis¬ 
orders which were prevalent in Brandenburg he passed part of 
his youth in the Netlrerlands, studying at the university of 
Leiden and learning something of war and statecraft under 
Frederick Henry, prince of Orange. During his boyhood a 
marriage had been suggested between him and Christina, afto^ 
wards queen of Sweden; but although the idea was revived 
during toe peace negotiations between Sweden and Brandenburg, 
it came to nothing, and in 1646 he married Louise Heirriette 
(d. 1667), daughter of Frederick Henry of Orange, a lady whose 
counsel was very helpful to him and who seconded his efforts for 
the welfare of his country. 

Having become ruler of Brandenburg and Prussia by his father’s 
death in December 1640, Frederick William set to work at once 
to repair the extensive damage wrought during the Thirty Years’ 
War, still in progress. After some difficulty he secured his 
investiture as duke of Prussia from Wladislaus, king of Poland, 
in October 1641, but was not equally successful in crushing the 
independent tendencies of the estates of Cleves. It was in 
Brandenburg, however, that he showed his supreme skill as a 
diplomatist and administrator. His disorderly troops were 
replaced by an efficient and disciplined force; his patience and 
perseverance freed his dominions from the Swedish soldiers; 
and the restoration of law and order was followed by a revival 
of trade and an increase of material prosperity. After a tedious 
struggle he succeeded in centralizing the administration, and 
controlling and increasing the revenue, while no department of 
public life escaped his s^ulous care (see Bkandenburg). The 
area of his dominions was largely increased at the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, and this treaty and the treaty of Oliva in 
1660 alike added to his power and prestige. By a clever but 
unscrupulous use of his intermediate position between Sweden 
and Poland he procured his recognition a.s independent duke of 
Prussia from both powers, and eventually succeeded in crushing 
the stubborn and lengthened opposition which was offered to his 
authority by the estates of the duchy (see Prussia). After two 
checks he made his position respected in Cleves, and in t666 his 
title to Cleves, Jiilich and Ravensberg was definitely recognized. 
His efforts, however, to annex the western part of the duchy 
of Pomerania, which he had conquered from the Swedes, failed 
owing to the insistence of Louis XIV. nt the treaty of St Germain- 
en-Laye in 1679, and he was unable to obtain the Silesian duchies 
of Liegnitz, Brieg and Wohlau from the emperor Leopold I. 
after they bad been left without a ruler in 1675. 

Frederick William played an important part in European 
politics. Although found once or twice on the side of France, 
he was generally loyal to the interests of the empire and toe 
Habsburgs, prol»bly because his political acumen scented danger 
to Brandenburg from the aggressive policy of Louis XlV. 
He was a Protestant in religion, but he supported Protestant 
interests abroad on political rather than on religious nounds, 
and sought, but without much success, to strengthen Branden¬ 
burg by allaying the fierce hostility between Lutherans and 
Calvinists, His success in founding and organizing toe army 
of Brandenburg'Prussia was amply demonstrated by the great 
victory which he gained over the Swedes at Fehrbellin in June 
1675, and by the eagerness with which foreign powers .sought his 
support. He was also the founder of the Prussian navy. Hic 
elector assisted trade in every possible way. He made the canal 
which still bears his name between the Oder and the Spree; 
established a trading company jand founded colonies on the west 
coastof ^frica. He encouraged Flemings to settle inBrandenbutg, 
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and both before and after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes in 1685 welcomed large numbers of Huguenots, who 
added greatly to the welfare of the country, jfducation was not 
neglected ; and if in this direction some of his plans were abortive, 
it was from lack of means and opportunity rather than effort 
and inclination. It is difficult to overestimate the services of the 
great elector to Brandenburg and Prussia. They can only be 
properly appreciated by those who compare the condition of his 
country in 1640 with its condition in 1688. Both actually and 
relatively its importance had increased enormously ; poverty 
had given place to comparative wealth, and anarchy to a 
system of government which afterwards made Prussia the most 
centralized state in Europe. He had scant sympathy with local 
privileges, and in fighting them his conduct was doubtless 
despotic. His aim was to make himself an absolute ruler, as he 
regarded this as the best guarantee for the internal and external 
welfare of the state. 

The great elector died at Potsdam from dropsy on the 9th of 
May 1688, and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 
Frederick. His personal appearance was imposing, and although 
he was absolutely without scruples when working for the interests 
of Brandenburg, he did not lack a sense of justice and generosity. 
At all events he deserves the eulogy passed upon him by Frederick 
the Great, “ Messieurs; celui-ci a fail de grandes chases.” His 
second wife, whom he married in 1668, was Dorothea (d. 1689), 
daughter of Philip, duke of Holstein-Gliicksburg, and widow 
of Christian Louis, duke of Bruaswick-Liinebuig; she bore 
him four sons and three daughters. His concluding years were 
troubled by differences between bis wife and her step-son, 
Frederick ; and influenced by Dorothea he bequeathed portions 
of Brandenburg to her four sons, a bequest which was annulled 
under his successor. 

Sec S. de Pufendorf, De rebus geslis Friderici Wilhelmi Magni 
(I.eipzig and Berlin, 1733); I,, von Orlich, Friedrich Wilhelm der 
erosse Kur/Ursl (^Berlin, 1836); K. H. S. RSdcnbeck, Zur Geschichte 
Friedrich Wilhelms des grossen Kurfiirslen (Berlin, 1831); B. 
Erdmannsdarffer, Der grossc KurfUrsl (Leipzig, 1879); J. G. 
Droysen, Geschichte der preussischen Politih (Berlin, 1833-1886); 
M. Phillppson, Der grosse KurfUrst (Berlin, 1897-1903); E. Heyck, 
Der grosse KurfUrst (Bielefeld, 1902); Spahn, Der grosse KwfUrst 
(Mainz, 1902) ; H. Landwelir, Die Ktrchenpolilik des grossen Kur- 
fUrsten (Berlin, 1894) ; H. Prutz, A us des grossen Kurfursten leteten 
Jtthren (Berlin, 1897). Also Vrhunden und AhtenstUche tur Geschichte 
des KurfUrsten Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg (Berlin, 1864- 
1902I; T. Carlyle, History of Frederick the Great, vol. i. (London, 
1838); and A. Waddington, Le Grand Elecieur et Louis XIV (Paris, 

1905). 

FR£d£RICK>LEHA!tRE, ANTOINE LOUIS PROSPER (1800- 
1876) French actor, the son of an architect, was bom at Havre 
on the 28th of July 1800. He spent two years at the Con¬ 
servatoire, and made his first appearance at a variety performance 
in one of the basement restaurants at the Palais Royal. At 
the Ambigu on the 12th of July 1823 he played the part of Robert 
Macaire in L’Auberge des Adrits, The melodrama was played 
seriously on the first night and was received with little favour, 
but it was changed on the second night to burlesque, and thanks 
to him had a great success. All Paris came to see it, and from 
that day he was famous. He created a number of parts that 
added to his popularity, especially Cardiilac, Cagliostro and 
Cartouche. His success in the last led to an engagement at the 
Porte St Martin, where in 1827 he produced Trenle arts, ou la 
vie d'un joueur, in which his vivid acting made a profound 
impression. Afterwards at the Od6on and other theatres he 
passed from one success to another, until he put the final touch 
to his reputation os an artist by creating the part of Ruy Bias 
in Victor Hugo’s play. On his return to the Porte St Martin he 
created the title-rfile in Balzac’s Vautrin, which was forbidden 
a second presentation, on account, it is said, of the resemblance 
of the actor’s wig to the well-lmown ioupet worn by Louis 
Philippe. _ His last appearance was at this theatre in 2873 as the 
old Jew in Marie Tudor, and he died at Paris on the 26th of 
January 1876. 

FREDERICKSBURG, a city of Spottsylvania county, Virginia, 
U.S.A., on the Rappahanno<^ river, at the head of tide-water 
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navigatim, about 60 m. N. of Richmond and about 55 m. S.S.W. 
of Washin^n. Pop. (1890) 4528; (1900) 5068, of whom 1621 
were negroes. It is served by die Potomac, Fredericksburg & 
Piedmont, and the Richmond, Fredericksburg^ & Potomac 
railways, and by several coasting steamship lines. The city is 
built on a series of terraces between the river and hills of con¬ 
siderate height. The river is here spanned by iron bridges, 
and just above the city is a dam 900 ft. Tong and 18 ft. hgh. 
By means of this dam and a canal good water-ipower is furnished, 
and the city’s manufKtures include flour, leather, shoes, woollens, 
silks, wagons, agricultural implements and excelsior (fine wood- 
shavii^s for packing or stuffing). The water-works, gas and 
electric-lighting plants are own^ and operated by the munici¬ 
pality. At Fredericksburg are Fredericksburg CoUege (founded 
in 1^3; co-educational), which includes the Kenmore school 
for girls and the Saunders memorial school for boys (both 
preparatory); a Confederate and a National cemetery (the 
latter on Marye’s Heights); a monument (erected in 1906) to 
General Hugh Mercer (c. 1720-1777), whose home for several 
years was here and who fell in the battle of Princeton; and a 
monument to the memory of Washington’s mother, who died here 
in 1789 and whose home is still standing. Other buildings of 
interest are the old Rising Sun Hotel, a popular resort during 
Washington’s time, and “ Kenmore,” the home of Colonel 
Fielding Lewis, who married a sister of Washington. The city 
was named in honour of Frederick, father of George III., and 
was incorporated in 1727, long after its first settlement; in 1871 
it was re-chartered by act of the General Assembly of Virginia. 

The battle of Fredericksburg in the American Civil War was 
fought on the 13th of December 1862 between the Union forces 
(Army of the Potomac) under Major-General A. E. Burnside 
and the Confederates (Army of Northern Virginia) under General 
R. E. Lee. In the middle of November, Burnside, newly ap¬ 
pointed to command the Army of the Potomac, had manoeuvred 
from the neighbourhood of Warrenton with a view to beginning 
an offensive move from Fredericksburg and, as a preliminary, 
to seizing a foothold beyond the Rapp^aimock at or near that 
place. On arriving near Falmouth, however, he found that the 
means of crossing that he had asked for had not been forwarded 
from Washington, and he sat down to wait for them, while, 
on the other side, the Confederate army gradually assembled 
south of the Rappahannock in a strong position with the left 
on the river above Fredericksburg and the right near Hamilton’s 
Crossing on the Richmond railway. On the loth of December 
Burnside, having by now received his pontoons, prepared to 
cross the river and to attack the Confederate entrenched position 
on the heights beyond the town. The respective forces were 
Union 122,000, Confederate 79,000. Major-General E. V. 
Sumner, commanding the Federal right wing ( 11 . and IX. 
corps), was to cross at Fredericksburg, Major-General W. B. 
Frwtklin with the left (I, and VI. corps) .some miles below, while 
the centre (III. and V. corps) under Major-General Joseph 
Hooker was to connect the two attacks and to reinforce either 
at need. The Union artillery took position along the heights of 
the north bank to cover the crossing, and no opposition was 
encountered opposite Franklin’s command, which formed up on 
the other side during the irth and 12th. Opposite Sumner, 
however, the Confederate riflemen, hidden in the gardens and 
houses of Fredericksburg, caused much trouble and considerable 
losses to the Union pioneers, and a forlorn hope of volunteers 
from the infantry had to be rowed across under fire before the 
enemy’s skirmishers could be dislodged. Sumner’s two corps 
crossed on the 12th. The battle took place next morning. 

Controversy has raged round Burnside’s plan of action and 
in particular round his orders to Franklin, as to which it can only 
be said that whatever chance of success there was in so formidable 
an undertaking as attacking the well-posted enemy was thrown 
away through misunderstandings, and that nothing but misunder¬ 
standings could be expected from the vague and bewildering 
orders issued by the general in command, '^e actual battle can 
be described in,a few words. Jackson held the right of Lee’s 
line, Longstreet ffie left, both entrenched. Franlton, tied by 
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his instructions, attacked with one division onlv, which a little 
later be supported by two more (I. corps, Major'Geneml J. F. 
Reynolds) i|^t of eight or nine available. His left flank was 
harassed 1 ^ the Confederate horse artillery under the young and 
brilliant Captain John Pelham, and after breaking the first line 
of Stonewall Jackson’s corps the assailants were in the end 
driven back with heavy losses. On the other flank, where part 
of Longstreet’s corps' held the low ridge opposite Fr^ericksburg 
caKed Marye’s Heights, Burnside ordered in the II. corps under 
Major-General D. N. Couch about ii a.m., and thenceforward 
division after division, on a front of little more than 800 yds., 
was sent forward to assault with the bayonet. The “Stone Wall” 
along the foot of Marye’s was lined with every rifle of Longstreet’s 
corps that could find room to fire, and above them the Confederate 
guns fired heavily on the assailants, whose artillery, on the height 
beyond the river, was too far off to assist them. Not a man of 
the Federals reached the wall, though the bravest were killed 
a few paces from it, and Sumner’s and most of Hooker’s brigades 
were broken one after the other as often as they tried to assault. 
At night the wrecks of the right wing were withdrawn. Burnside 
proposed next day to lead the IX. corps, which he had formerly 
commanded, in one mass to the assault of the Stone Wall, but his 
subordinates dissuaded him, and on the night of the 15th the 
Army of the Potomac withdrew to its camps about Falmouth. 
The losses of the Federals were 12,650 men, those of the Con¬ 
federates 4200, little more than a third of which fell on Long¬ 
street’s corps. 

See F. W, Palfrey, Antietam and Fredericksburg (New York, i88r); 
G. W, Redway, Fredericksburg (London, 1906); and G. F. K. 
Henderson, Fredericksburg (London, 1889). 

FREDERICTON, a city and port of entry of New Brunswick, 
Canada, capital of the province, situated on the St John river, 
84 m. from its mouth, and on the Canadian Pacific railway. 
It stands on a plain Ixiunded on one side by the river, which is 
here | m. broad, and on the other by a range of hills which almost 
encircle the town. It is regularly built with long and straight 
streets, and contains the parliament buildings, government 
house, the Anglican cathedral, the provincial university and 
several other educational establishments. Fredericton is the 
chief commercial centre in the interior of the province, and has 
also a large trade in lumber. Its industries include canneries, 
tanneries and wooden ware factories. The river is navigable 
for large steamers up to the city, and above it by vessels of lighter 
draught. Two bridges, passenger and railway, unite the city 
with the towns of St Marye’s and Gibson on the east side of the 
river, at its junction with the Nashwaak. The city was founded 
in 1785 by Sir Guy Carleton, and made the capital of the province, 
in spite of the jealousy of St John, on account of its superior 
strategical position. Pop. (1901) 7117. 

FREDONIA, a village of Chautauqua county. New York, 
U.S.A., about 45 m. S.W. of Buffalo, and 3 m. from Lake Erie. 
Pop, (1890) 3399; (1900) 4127; (1910, U.S. census) 5285. 
Fredonia is served by the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & Pittsburg 
railway, which connects at Dunkirk, 3 m. to the N., with the Erie, 
the L^e Shore & Michigan Southern, the New York, Chicago & 
St Louis, and the Pennsylvania railways; and by electric 
railway to Erie, Buffalo and Dunkirk. It is the seat of a State 
Normal School. The Darwin R. Barker public library contained 
9700 volumes in 1908. Fredonia is situated in the grape-growing 
region of western New York, is an important shipping point for 
grapes, and has large grape-vine and general nurseries. The 
making of wine and of unfermented grape-juice are important 
industries of the village. Among other manufactures are canned 
goods, coal dealers’ supplies, and patent medicines. The first 
settlement here was m^e in 1804, and the place was called 
Canandaway until 1817, when the present name was adopted. 
The village was incorporated in 1829. Fredonia was one of the 
first places in the Umted States, if not the first, to make use of 
natural gas for public purposes. Within the village limits, near 
a creek, whose waters showed the presence of gas, a well was sunk 
in 1821, and the supply of gas thus tapped was sufficient to light 
the streets of the village. Another well was sunk within the 


village limits in 1858. About 1905 natural gas was again obtained 
by deep drilling near Fredonia and came into genen^ use for 
heat, light and power. In the Fredonia Baptist church on the 
14th of December 1873 a Worruui’s Tem^rance Union was 
organized, and from this is sometimes dated the beginning of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union movement. 

FREDRIKSHALD (Fssdeiukshald, Fkixdkichshall), a 
seaport and garrison town of Norway, in Smaalenene amt 
(county), 85 m. by rail S. by E. of Christiania. Pop. (1900) 

II, 948. It is picturesquely situated on both banks of the Tist^al 
river at its outflow to the Ide fjord, surrounded by several 
rocky eminences. The chief of these is occupied by the famous 
fortress Fredriksten, protected on three sides by precipices 
founded by Frederick III. (1661), and mainly showing, in its 
present form, the works of Frederick V. (1766) and Christian 
VII. (1808). Between it and the smaller Gyldenlfive fort a 
monument marks the spot whore Charles XII. was shot in the 
trenches while besieging the town (1718). The siege, which was 
then raised, is further commemorated by a monument to the 
brave defence of the brothers Peter and Hans Kolbjomsen. 
Fredrikshald is close to the Swedish frontier, and had previously 
(1660) withstood invasion, after which its name was changed 
from Halden to the present form in 1665 in honour of Frederick 

III. Tlie town was almost totally destroyed by fire in 1759 
and 1826. The castle surrendered to the Swedish crown prince 
Bemadotte in 1814, and its capture was speedily followed by the 
conquest of the kingdom and its union with Sweden. Fredriks¬ 
hald is one of the principal ports of the kingdom for the export 
of timber. Marble of very fine quality and grain is extensively 
quarried and exported for architectural ornamentation and for 
furniture-making. Wood-pulp is also exported. The industries 
embrace granite quarries, wood-pulp factories, and factories for 
sugar, tobacco, curtains, travelling-bags, boots, &c. There 
are railway communications with Gothenburg and all parts of 
Sweden and regular coastal and steamer services. 

FREDRIKSTAD (Frederikstad), a seaport and manufactu^ 
ing town of Norway in Smaalenene amt (county), 58 m. S. by E. 
of Giristiania by the Christiania-Gothenburg railway, Pop. 
(1900) 14,553. ^be mouth and on the eastern shore of 

Christiania fjord, occupying both banks of the great river 
Glommen, which, descening from the richly-wooded district of 
Osterdal, floats down vast quantities of timber. The new town 
on the right bank is therefore a centre of the timber export trade, 
this place being the principal port in Norway for the export of 
pit-props, planed boards, and other varieties of timber. There 
is also a great industry in the making of red bricks, owing to the 
expansion of Christiania, Gothenburg and other towns. Granite 
is quarried and exported. Besides the large number of saw and 
planing mills, there are shipbuilding yards, engine and boiler 
works, cotton and woollen mills, and factories for.acetic acid and 
naphtha. The harbour, which can be entered by vessels drawing 
14 ft., is kept open in winter by an ice-breaker. In the vicinity 
is the island Hankd, the most fashionable Norwegian seaside 
resort. The old town on the left bank was founded by Frederick 
II. in 1567. It was for a long time strongly fortified, and in 
1716 Qiarles XII. of Sweden made a vain attempt to capture it. 

FREE BAPTISTS, formerly called (but no longer officially) 
Freewill Baptists, an American denomination holding anti- 
paedobaptist and anti-Calvinistic doctrines, and practically 
identical in creed with the General Baptists of Great Britain. 
Many of the early Baptist churches in Rhode Island and through¬ 
out the South were believers in “ general redemption ” (hence 
called “ general ” Baptists); and ffiere was a largely attended 
conference of this Arminian branch of the. church at Newport in 
1729. But the denomination known as “ Free-willers ” had its 
rise in 1779-1780, when anti-Calvinists in Loudon, Barrington 
and Canterbury, New Hampshire, seceded and were organized 
by Benjamin Randall (1749-1808), a native of New Hampshire. 
Randall was an itinerant missionary, who had been preaching 
for two years before his ordination in 1780; in the same year 
he was censured for “ heterodox ” teaching. The work of the 
church suffered a relapse after his death, and a movement to join 
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the Freewill Baptists with the “ Christians,” who were led by 
Elias Smith (176^1846) and had been bitterly opposed 
Randall, was nearly successful. Between 1830 and 1830 the 
denomination made considerable progress, espedally in New 
England and the Middle West. The Freewill Baptists were 
joined in 1841 by many “ open-communion Baptists ”—those 
in the Carolinas who did not join the larger body distinguidiing 
themselves by the name of O^inal Freewill Baptists—and soon 
afterwards by some of the General Baptists of North Carolina and 
some of the Six Principle Baptists of Rhode Island (who had 
added the “ laying on of hands ” to the Five Principles hitherto 
held); and the abbreviation of the denominational name to 
“ Free Baptists ” suggests their liberal polkgr—indeed open 
communion is the mam if not the only hindrance to xmion with 
the “ regular ” Baptist Church. 

Colleges founded by the denomination, all co-educational, are : 
Hillsdale College, opened at Spring Harter as Michigan Central 
College in 1844, and established at Hillsdale, Michigan, in 1855; 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, 1863, now non-sectarian; Rio 
Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, 1876 ; and Parker College, 
Winnebt^o City, Minnesota, opened in 1888. At the close of 
1909 there were 1294 ministers, 1303 churches, and 73,536 
members of the denomination in the United States. The Morn¬ 
ing Star of Boston, established in 1826, is the most prominent 
journal published by the Church. In British North America, 
according to a Canadian census bulletin of 1902, there were, in 
1901, 24,229 Free Baptists, of whom 15,502 were inhabitants of 
New Brun-swick, 8355 of Nova Scotia, 246 of Ontario, and 87 
of Quebec. The United Societies of Free Baptist Young People, 
an international organization founded in 1888, had in 1907 about 
15,000 members. At the close of 1907 the “ Original Freewill 
Baptists ” had 120 ministers, iS-j churches, and 12,000 members, 
practically all in the Carolinas. 

See r. D. Stewart, History of ike Free Will Baptists (Dover, N. H., 
1862) for 1780-1830, and his edition of the Minutes of the General 
Conference of the Free Will Baptist Connection (Boston, 1887) ; Imnes 
B. Taylor, The Centennial Record of the Free Will Baptists (Dover, 
1881); John Buexell, Memoir of Elder Benjamin Randall (Parson- 
field, Maine, 1827)1; *“*6 P. Richardson, " Randall and the Free 
Will Baptists," in The Christian Review, vol. xxiii. (Baltimore, 1838). 

FREEBENCH, in English law, the interest which a widow has 
in the copyhold lands of her husband, corresponding to dower 
in the case of freeholds. It depends upon the custom of the 
manor, but as a general rule the widow takes a third for her life 
of the lands of which her husband dies seised, but it may be an 
estate greater or less than a third. If the husband surrenders 
his copyhold and the surrenderee is admitted, or if he contracts 
for a sale, it will defeat the widow’s freebench. As freebench is 
regarded as a continuation of the husband’s estate, the widow 
does not (except by special custom) require to be admitted. 

FREE CHURCH FEDERATION, a voluntary association of 
British Noncoriformist churches for co-operation in religious, 
social and civil work. It was the outcome of a unifying tendency 
displayed during the latter part of the 19th century. About 
the proposal that there should be a Nonconformist Church 
Congress analogous to the Anglican Church Congress was seriously 
considered, and the first was held in Manchester on the 7th of 
November 1892. In the following year it was resolved that the 
basis of representation should te neither personal (as in the 
Anglican Church Congress) nor denominational, but territorial. 
England and Wales have since been completely covered with a 
network of local councils, each of which elects its due proportion 
of representatives to the national gathering. This territorial 
arrangement eliminated all sectarian distinctions, and also -the 
possibility of committing the different churches as such to any 
particular policy. The represefttatives of the -focal councils 
attend not as denominationaUsts but as Evangelical Free 
Churchmen. The name of the organization was changed from 
Congress to National Council as soon as the assembly ceased to 
be a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and consisted of duly 
appointed representatives from the local councils of every part 
«a England. 'The local councils consist of representatives of die 
CMgt^ational and Baptist -Churdies, the Methodist Churches, 
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the Presbyterian C^pchof En^iiid,the FreeEpiscopaiQuirchn, 
the Society of Friends, and such other Evsmgeiical Churdhes os 
the National Council may at any time admit. Th^onstitution 
states ^ followhig as the objects of the National Cmncff: (a) 
To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co--operatioR among the 
Evangdical Free Churches; (i) to asrist in the organization of 
local councils; (c) to encourage devotional fellowship and mutual 
counsel concerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the 
Churches; (d) to advocate the New Testament doctrine of the 
Church, and to defend the rights of the associated Churches; 
(«) to promote the application of the law of Christ in every 
relation of human life. Although the objects of the Free Church 
councils are thus in their nature and spirit religious rather than 
political, there are occasions on which action is taken on great 
national affairs. Thus a thorough-going opposition was Offered 
to the EducationAct of 190a, and whole-hearted support accorded 
to candidates at the general election of 1906 who pledged them¬ 
selves to altering that measure. 

A slAing feature of the movement is the adoption of the 
parochial system for the purpose of local work. Each of the 
associated churches is requested to look after a parish, not of 
course with any attempt to exclude other churches, but as having 
a special responsibility for those in that,area who are not already 
connected with some existing church. Throughout the United 
Kingdom local councils are formed into federations, some fifty 
in number, which are intermediate between them and the 
national council. The local councils do what is possible to prevent 
overlapping and excessive competition between the churches. 
They ^0 combine the forces of the local churches for evangelistic 
and general devotional work, open-air services, efforts on bdhs® 
of Sunday observance, and the prevention of gambling. Services 
are arr^ed in coimexion with workhouses, hospitals and other 
public institutions. Social work of a varied character forms a 
large part of the operations of the focal councils, and the Free 
Church Girls’ Guild has a function similar to that of the Anglican 
Girls’ Friendly Society. The national council engages in mission 
work on a large scale, and a considemble number of periodicals, 
hymn-books for special occasions, and works of different kinds 
explaining the history and ideals of the Evangelical Free 
Churches have been published. The churches represented 
in the National Council Iiave 9966 ministei-s, 55,828 local 
preachers, 407,991 Sunday-school teachers, 3,4r6,377 Sunday 
scholars, 2,178,221 communicants, and sitting accommodation 
for 8,555,460. 

A remarkable manifestation of this unprecedented reunion 
was the fact that a committee of the associated churches prepared 
and published a catechism expressing the positive and funda¬ 
mental agreement of all the Evangelical Free Churches on the 
essential doctrines of Christianity (see The Contemporary Review, 
January 1899). The catechism represents substantially the creed 
of not less than 80,000,000 Protestants. It has been widely 
circulated throughout Great Britain, the British Ctdonies and 
the -United States of America, and has also been translated into 
Welsh, French and Italian. 

The movement has spread to all parts of Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Jamaica, the United States of America and 
India. It is perhaps necessary to add that it differs essentially 
from the Evangelical Alliance, inasmuch as its unit is not an 
individual, private Christian, but a definitely organized and 
visible Church. The essentisd doctrine of the movement is a 
particular doctrine of churchmanship which, as explained in 
the catechism, regards the Lord Jesus Christ as toe sole and 
DWine Head Of every branch of the Holy Catholic Church 
throughout the world. For this reason those who do not accept 
toe deity of Christ are necessarily excluded from the national 
council and its local constituent councils. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, a Protestant episcopal church 
” essentially one with the established church of England, but 
free to go into any parish, to use a revised edition of toe Book 
of Common Prayer, to associate the laity with the cleigy in toe 
government suid work of the church, and to hold communion with 
Christians of otoer denominations,” It was founded in 1844 
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ia oppoahion to the Tracttriaa movemeot, «nd embodies t& 
^tinctiveiy evaagelical ekaaenta of the Rdormation. Jt pre¬ 
serves and mointaios to the letter all that is Protestant and 
evangelical u! the litmgy and services of the Anglican church, 
white its hree constitution and revised formularies meet the needs 
of members of that communion who resent sacerdotal and 
ritualistic tendencies. There are two dioceses (northern and 
southern) each with a bishop, about 30 churches and ministers, 
am^about 1300 members. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. In one sense the Free 
Church of Scotland dated its existence from the Disruption of 
1843, in another it claimed to be the rightful representative of 
the National Church of Scotland (see Scoiukd, Cburce of) 
as it was reformed in 1560,^ In the ecclesiastical hbtory of 
Scotland the Free Churchman sees three great reforming periods. 
In his view these deserve to be called reforming on many 
accounts, but most especially because in them the independence 
oi the church, her inherent scriptural right to exercise a spiritual 
jurisdiction in which she is responsible to her Divine Head alone, 
was both earnestly asserted and practically maintained. The 
fimt reformation extended from 1560, when the church freely 
held her first General Assembly, and of her own authority acted 
on the First Book of Discipline, to 1392, when her Presbyterian 
order was finally and fully ratified by the parliament. The second 
period began in 1638, when, after 20 years of suspended anima¬ 
tion, the Assembly once more shook ofi Episcopacy, and termin¬ 
ated in 1649, when the parliament of Scotliuid confirmed the 
church in her liberties in a larger and ampler sense than before. 
The third period began in 1834, when the Assembly made use 
of what the church believed to ix her rights in passing the Veto 
and Chapel Acts. It culminated in the Disruption of 1843. 

The fact that the Church, as led first by John Knox and after¬ 
wards by Andrew Melville, claimed an inherent right to exercise 
a spiritual jurisdiction is notorious. More apt to be overlooked 
is fte comparative freedom with which that ripht was actually 
used by the church irrespective of state recognition. That recog¬ 
nition was not given until after the queen’s resignation in 1567 1 ® 
but, for several years before it came, the church had been holding 
her Assemblies and settling all questions of discipline, worship, 
and administration as they arose, in accordance with the first 
book of polity or discipline which had been drawn up in 1560. 
Further, in 1581 she, of her own motion, adopted a second book 
of a similar character, in which she expressly claimed an inde¬ 
pendent and exclusive jurisdiction or power in all matters 
ecclesiastical, “ which flows directly from God and the Mediator 
Jesus Christ, and is spiritual, not having a temporal head on earth, 
but only Christ, the only king and governor of his church ” ; 
and thb claim, though directly negatived in 1584 by the “ Black 
Acts,” which included an Act of Supremacy over estates spiritual 
and temporal, continued to be asserted by the Assemblies, 
until at last it also was practically allowed in the act of 1592.* 
This legislation of 1592, however, did not long remain in force. 
An act of parliament in 1606, which “ reponed, restored and 
reintegrated ” the estate of bishops to their ancient dignities, 
prerogatives and privileges, was followed by several acts of 
various subservient assemblies, which, culminating in that of 
1618, practically amounted to a complete surrender of jurisdiction 
by the church itself. For twenty years no Assemblies whatever 
were held. This interval must necessarily be regarded from the 
Presbyterian point of view as having l^n one of very deep 
depression. But a second reformation, characterized by great 

' " It Is her being free, not her being established, that constitutes 
the real historical and hereditary identity of the Rerformod National 
Church of Scotland." See Act and Dtciaratim, &o.,of Free Assembly, 
1851. 

* In the act Anent the true and holy Kirh, and oj those that are 
declared not to be of the same. This act was supplemented by that of 
1579, Anent the Jurisdiction of the Kirh, 

* The Socond Book of Discipline was not formally recognized in 
that act; but all former acts against “ the iurisdiction and dis- 
cipliue of the true Kirk as the same is used and exercised within the 
realm " were aboKahed ; and aB " liberties, privileges, iranranities 
and freedoms whatsoever " previously granted were ratified and 
approved. 
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energy aetd vigour, began in 1638. The {proceedings of the 
Assembly of that year, afterwuds tardily and rauctastly 
acquiesc^ in by the state, Anally issued in the acts of pavliainent 
of 1649, by which the Westminster standards were ratified, 
lay-patronage was abolished, and. the coronation oath itself 
framed in accordance with the principles of Presbyterian cburdi 
government Another period of intense reaction soon set in. 
No Assemblies were permitted by Cromwell after 1653; and, 
soon after the Restoration, Presbytery was temporarily over¬ 
thrown by a series of rescissory acts. Nor was the Revolution 
Settlement of 1690 so entirely favourable to the freedom of the 
church as the l^islation of 1649 had been. Prelacy was abolished, 
and various obnoxioua statutes were repealed, but the acts 
rescissory were not cancelled; presbyterianism was re-estab¬ 
lished, but the statutory recognition of tlie Confession of Faith 
took no notice of certain qualifications under which that docu¬ 
ment had originally been approved by the Assembly of 1647 ; * 
the old rights of patrons were again discontinued, but the large 
powers which had been conferred on congregations by the act of 
1649 were not whdly restored. Nevertheless the great principle 
of a distinct ecclesiastical jurisdiction, embodied in. the C^ 
fession of Fwth, was accepted without reservation, and a Presby¬ 
terian polity effectivdy confirmed both then and at the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty of Union. This settlement, however, did not 
long subsist unimpaired. In 1712 the act of Queen Anne,restor- 
ing patronage to its ancient footing, was passed in spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of the Scotti^ people. For many years 
afterwards (until 1784) the Assembly continued to instruct each 
succeeding commission to make application to the king and the 
pariiament for redress of the grievance. But meanwhile a new 
phase of Scottish ecclesiastical politics commonly known as 
Moderatism had been inaugurated, during the prevalence of 
which the church became even more indifferent than the lay 
patrons themselves to the rights of her congregations with regard 
to tlie calling ” of ministers. From the Free Church point of 
view, the period from which the secessions under Ebenezer 
Erskine and Thomas Gillespie are dated was also characterized 
by numerous other abuses on the Church’s part which amounted 
to a practical surrender of the most important and distinctive 
principles of her ancient Presbyterian polity.* Towards the 
beginning of the present centurjf there were many circumstances, 
both wiAin and without the church, which conspired to bring 
about an evangelical and popular reaction against this reign of 
“ Moderatism.’’ The result was a protracted struggle, which is 
commonly referred to as the Ten Years’ Conflict, and which has 
been aptly described as the last battle in the long war which for 
nearly 300 years had been waged within the church itself, between 
the friends and the foes of the doctrine of an exclusive ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction. That Anal struggle may be said to have 
begun with the passing in 1834 of the “ Veto ” Act, by which it 
was declared to be a fundamental law of the church that no pastor 
should be intruded on a congregation contrary to the will of the 
people,'’ and by which it was provided that the sim{fle dissent 
of a majority of heads of families in a parish should be enough to 
warrant a presbytery in rejectmg a presentee. The question of 
the legality of this measure soon came to be tried in the civil 
courts; and it was ultimately answered in a sense unfavourable 
to the church by the decisiiHt (1838) of the court of session in 
the Aqchterarder case, to the effect that a presbytery had no right 
to reject a presentee simply because the parishioners protested 
against his settlement, but was bound to disregard the veto (see 
Chalmers, Thomas). This decision elicited from the Assembly 

* TThe most important of these liad reference to the full right of a 
constituted church to the enjoyment oi an absolutely unrestricted 
freedom in convening Assemblies. This very point on one occasion 
at least threatened to be the cause of senous misunderstandings 
between William and the people of Scotland. The difficulties were 
happily smoothed, however, by the wisdom and tact of William 
Carstarcs. 

* See Act and Declaration of Free Assembly, 1851, 

' This principle had been asserted even by an Assembly so late at 
that of 1736, and h.'id been invariably presuppoMd in the " caTl," 
which had never ceased to be regarded as an indispensable pre¬ 
requisite for the setUement of a minister. 
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of that year a new declaration of the doctrine of the spiritual 
independence of the church. The “ exclusive jurisdiction of 
the civil courts in regard to the civil rights and emoluments 
secured by law to the church and the ministers thereof ” was 
acknowledged without qualification; and continued implicit 
obedience to their decisions with reference to these rights and 
emoluments was pledged. At the same time it was insist^ on 
“ that, as is declared in the Confession of Faith of this National 
Established Church, ‘ the Lord Jesus Christ, as King and Head 
of the church, hath therein appointed a government in the hand 
of church officers distinct from the civil magistrate ’ j and that 
in all matters touching the doctrine, discipline and govenunent 
of the church her judicatories possess an exclusive jurisdiction, 
founded on the Word of God, which power ecclesiastical ” (in 
the words of the Second Book of Discipline) “ flows immediately 
from God and the Mediator the Lord Jesus Christ, and is spiritual, 
not having a temporal head o» earth, but only Christ, the only 
spiritual King and Governor of His Kirk.” And it was resolved 
to assert, and at all hazards defend, this spiritual jurisdiction, 
and firmly to enforce obedience to the same upon the office¬ 
bearers and members of the church. The decision of the court 
of session having been confirmed by the House of Lords early in 
1839, it was decided in the Assembly of that year that the 
church, while acquiescing in the loss of the temporalities at 
Auchterarder, should reaffirm the principle of non-intrusion as 
an integral part of the constitution of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland, and that a committee should be appointed to confer 
with the government with a view to the prevention, if possible, 
of any further collision between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. While the conference with the government had no 
better result than an unsuccessful attempt at compromise by 
means of Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, which embodied the principle 
of a dissent with reasons, still graver complications were arising 
out of the Marnoch and other cases.^ In the circumstances it 
was resolved by the Assembly of 1842 to transmit to the queen, 
by the hands of the lord high commissioner, a ” claim, declara¬ 
tion, and protest,” complaining of the encroachments of the court 
of session,^ and also an address praying for the abolition of 
patronage. The home secretary’s answer (received in January 
1843) gave no hope of redress. Meanwhile the jwsition of the 

’ According to the Free Church " Protest ” of 1843 it was in these 
cases decided (i) that the courts of the cliurch were liable to be com¬ 
pelled to intrude ministers on reclaiming congregations; (2) that the 
civil courts had power to interfere with and interdict the preaching of 
the gospel and administration of ordinances as authorized and en¬ 
joined by the church ; (3) that the civil courts had power to suspend 
spiritual censures pronounced by the courts of the church, and to 
interdict their execution as to spiritual effects, functions and privi¬ 
leges ; (4) that deposed ministers, and probationers deprived of their 
licence, could be restored by the mandate of the civil courts to the 
spiritual olhce and status of which the church courts had deprived 
them: (5) that the right of membership in ecclesiastical courts 
could be determined by the civil courts; (6) that the civil courts 
had power to supersede the majority of a church court of the Estab¬ 
lishment in regard to the exercise of its spiritual functions as a church 
court, and to authorize the minority to exercise the said functions 
in opposition to the court itself ana to the superior judicatories of 
the church; (7) that processes of ecclesiastics discipline could be 
arrested by the civil courts ; and (8) that without the sanction of the 
civil courts no increased provision could bo made for the spiritual care 
of a parish, although such provision left all civil rights and patri¬ 
monial interests untouched. 

* The narrative and argument of this elaborate and able document 
caimot be reproduced here. In substance it is a claim “ as of right ” 
on behalf of the church and of the nation and people of Scotland that 
the church shall freely possess and enjoy her liberties, government, 
discipline, rights and privileges according to law, and that she shall 
be protected therein from the foresaid unconstitutional and illMal 
encroachments of the said court of session, and her people secured in 
their Christian and constitutional rights and liberties. This claim is 
followed by the “ declaration ” that the Assembly cannot intrude 
ministers on reclaiming congregations, or carry on the government 
of Christ's church subject to the coercion of the court of session ; and 
by the “protest" that all acts of the parliament of Great Britain 
passed without the consent of the Scottish church and nation, in 
alteration or derogation of the government, discipline, rights and 
privileges of the church, as also all sentences of courts in contra¬ 
vention of said government, discipline, tights and privileges," are and 
shall be in themselves void and null, and of no legal force or efiect.’l 
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evangelical party 4iad been further hampered by the decision of 
the coprt of sAsion declaring the ministers of chapels of ease to 
be unqualified to sit in any church court. A final appeal to 
parliament by petition was made in March 184J, when, by a 
majority of 135 (211 against 76), the House of Commons declined 
to attempt any redress of the grievances of the Scottish Church.^ 
At the first session of the following General Assembly (iSth May 
1843) the reply of the non-intrusion party was made in a protest, 
signed by upwards of 200 commissioners, to the effect that since, 
in their opinion, the recent decisions of the civil courts, and the 
still more recent sanction of these decisions by the legislature, 
had made it impossible at that time to hold a free Assembly of 
the church as by law established, they therefore “ protest that it 
shall be lawful for us, and such other commissioners as may 
concur with us, to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, for the 
purpose of taking steps for ourselves and all who adhere to us— 
maintaining with us the Confession of Faith and standards of 
the Church of Scotland as heretofore understood—for separating 
in an orderly way from the Establishment, and thereupon 
adopting such measures as may be competent to us, in humble 
dependence on God’s grace and the aid of His Holy Spirit, for 
the advancement of His glory, the extension of the gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour, and the administration of the affairs of Christ’s 
house according to His holy word.” The reading of this document 
was followed by the withdrawal of the entire non-intrusion party 
to another place of meeting, where the first Assembly of the Free 
Church was constituted, with Dr Thomas Chalmers as moderator. 
This Assembly sat from the 18th to the 30th of May, and trans¬ 
acted a large amount of important business. On Tuesday the 
23rd, 396* ministers and professors publicly adhibited their 
names to the Act of Separation and deed of demission by which 
they renounced all claim to the benefices they had held in con¬ 
nexion with the Establishment, declaring them to be vacant, and 
consenting to their being dealt with as such. By this impressive 
proceeding the signatories voluntarily surrendered an annual 
income amounting to fully £100,000. 

The first care of the voluntarily disestablished church was to 
provide incomes for her clergy and places of worship for her 
people. As early as 1841 indeed the leading principle of a 
“ sustentation fund ” for the support of the ministry had been 
announced by Dr Robert Smith Candlish; and at “ Convocation,” 
a private unofficial meeting of the members of the evangelical 
or non-intrusion party held in November 1842, Dr Chalmers 
was prepared with a carefully matured scheme according to which 
“ each congregation should do its part in sustaining the whole, 
and the whole should sustain each congregation.” Between 
November 1842 and May 1843, 647 associations had been 
formed; and at the first Assembly it was announced that up¬ 
wards of £17,000 had already been contributed. At the close of 
the first financial year (1843-1844) it was reported that the fund 
had exceeded £61,000. It was participated in by 583 ministers; 
and 470 drew the full equal dividend of £105. Each successive 
year showed a steady increase in the gross amount of the fund ; 
but owing to an almost equally rapid increase of the number of 
new ministerial charges participatmg in its benefits, the stipend 
payable to each minister did not for many years reach the sum 
of £150 which had been aimed at as a minimum. Thus in 1844- 
1845 the fund had risen to £76,180, but the ministers had also 
increased to 627, and the equal dividend therefore was only £122. 
During the first ten years the annual income averaged £84,057 ; 
during the next decade £108,643 ; and during the third £130,246. 
The minimum of £150 was reached at last in 1868 ; and subse¬ 
quently the bsdance remaining after that minimum had been 
provided was treated as a surplus fund, and distributed among 
those ministers whose congregations have contributed at 
certain specified rates pier member. In 1878 the total mount 
received for this fund was upwards of £177,000; in this 1075 
ministers piarticipated. The full equal dividend of £157 was 
jiaid to 766 mimsters; and additional grants of £36 and £18 

• The Scottish members voted with the minority in the proportion 
of 25 to 12. 

* The number ultimately rose to 474. 
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were i^d out of the surplus fund to 63s ftnd 119 ministers 
respectively, * • 

To provide for the erection of the buildings which, it was 
foreseen, would be necessary, a general building fund, in which 
all should share alike, was also organized, and local building 
funds were as far as possible established in each parish, with the 
result that at the first Assembly a sum of £104,776 was reported 
as already available. By May 1844 a further sum of £133,060 
ha(f been collected, and 470 churches were reported as completed 
or nearljr so. In the following year £131,737 was raised and 
60 additional churches were built. At the end of four years 
considerably more than 700 churches had been provided. 

During Ibe winter session 1843-1844 the divinity students 
who had joined the Free Church continued their studies under 
Dr Chalmers and Dr David Welsh (1793-1845); and at the 
Awembly of 1844 arrang^ents were m^e for the erection of 
suitable coll^iate buildings. The New College, Edinburgh, 
was built in 1847 at a cost of £46,506; and divinity halls were 
subsequently set up also in Glasgow and Aberdeen. In 1878 
there were 13 professors of theology, with an aggregate of 330 
students,—the numbers at Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen 
respectively being 139, 69 and 33. 

A somewhat unforeseen result of the Disruption was the 
necessity for a duplicate system of elementary schools. At 
the 1843 Assembly it was for the first time aimounced by Dr 
Welsh that “ schools to a certain extent must be opened to afford 
a suitable sphere of occupation for parochial and still more for 
private teadiers of schools, who are threatened with deprivation 
of their present office on account of their opinions upon the church 
question.” The suggestion was taken up with very great energy, 
with the result that in May 1845 380 schools had been set up, 
while in May 1847 this number had risen to 513, with an attend¬ 
ance of upwards of 44,000 scholars. In 1869 it was stated in an 
authoritative document laid before memtjers of parliament 
that at that time there were connected with and supported by 
the Free Church 598 schools (including two normal schools), 
with 633 teachers and 64,115 scholars. The school buildings 
had been erected at a cost of £330,000, of which the committee 
of privy council had contributed £35,000, while the remainder 
had been raised by voluntary eflort. Annual payments made 
to teachers, &c., as at 1869, amounted to £16,000. In accordance 
with certain provisions of the Education Act of 1873 most of the 
schools of the Free Church were voluntarily transferred, without 
compensation, to the local school boards. The normal schools 
are now transferred to the state. 

It has been seen already that during the period of the Ten 
Years’ Conflict the non-intrusion party strenuously denied 
that in any one respect it was departing from acknowledged 
principles of the National Church. It continued to do so after the 
Disruption. In 1846, however, it was found to have become 
necessary, “ in consequence of the late change in the outward 
condition of the church,” to amend the “ questions and formula ” 
to be used at the licensing of probationers and the ordination 
of office-bearers. These were amended accordingly; and at the 
same time it was declared that, “ while the church firmly main¬ 
tains the same scriptural principles as to the duties of nations 
and their rulers in reference to true religion and the Church of 
Christ for which she has hitherto contended, she disclaims in¬ 
tolerant or persecuting principles, and docs not regard her 
Confession of Faith, or any portion thereofwhen fairlyinterpreted, 
as favouring intolemnce or persecution, or consider that her 
office-bearers by subscribing it profess any principles inconsistent 
with liberty of conscience and the right of private judgment.” 
The main difference between the “ formula ” of the Free Church 
and that of the Established Church (as at the year 1900) was 
that the former referred to the Confession of Faith simply as 
“ approven by General Assemblies of this Church,” while the 
latter describe it as “ approven by the General Assemblies of this 
National Church, and ratified by law in the year 1690, and fre¬ 
quently confirmed by divers Acts of Parliament since that time.” 
The former inserted ati additional clause,—“ I also approve of 
the general principles respecting the juri^iction of the church. 


and her subjection to Christ as her only Head, which are con¬ 
tained in the Claim of Right and in the Protest referred to in the 
questions already put to me ”; and also added the words which 
are here distinguished by italics,—“ And I promise that through 
the grace of God I shall firmly and constantly adhere to the same, 
and to the utmost of my power shall in my station assert, 
maintain, and defend the said doctrine, worship, discipline 
and government of this church by kirk-ses.«ions, presbyteries, 
provincial synods, and general assemblies, together with the 
liberty and exdusive jurisdiction thereof; and that I shsJl, in my 
practice, conform myself to the said worship and submit to the 
said discipline [and] government, and exclusive jurisdiction, turd 
not endeavour directly or indirectly the prejudice or subversion 
of the same.” In the year 1851 an act and declaration anent the 
publication of the subordinate standards and other authoritative 
documents of the Free Church of Scotland was prassed, in which 
the historical fact is recalled tl&t the Church of Scotland had 
formally consented to adopt the Confession of Faith, catechisms, 
directory of public worship, and form of church government agreed 
upon by the Westminster Assembly; and it is declared that 
“ these several formularies, as ratified, with certain explanations, 
by divers Acts of Assembly in the years r645, r646, and particu¬ 
larly in t647, ^his church continues till this ^y to acknowledge 
as her subordinate standards of doctrine, worship and govern¬ 
ment.” ' 

In r858 circumstances arose which, in the opinion of many, 
seemed fitted to demonstrate to the Free Church that her freedom 
was an illusion, and that all her sacrifices had been made in vain. 
John Macmillan, minister of Cardross, accused of immorality, 
had been tried and found guilty by the Free Presbytery of 
Dumbarton. Appeal having been taken to the synod, an attempt 
was there made to revive one particular charge, of which he had 
been finally acquitted by the presbytery ; and this attempt was 
successful in the General Assembly. That ultimate court of 
review did not confine itself to the points appealed, but went 
into the merits of the whole case as it had originally come before 
the presbytery. The result was a sentence of suspension. 
Macmillan, believii^ that the Assembly had acted with some 
irregularity, applied to the court of session for an interdict 
against the execution of that sentence ; and for this act he was 
summoned to the bar of the Assembly to say whether or not 
it was the case that he had thus appealed. Having answered 
in the affirmative, he was deposed on the spot. Forthwith 
he raised a new action (his previous application for an interdict 
had been refused) concluding for reduction of the spiritual 
sentence of deposition and for substantial damages. The 
defences lodged by the Free Church were to the effect that the 
civil courts had no right to review and reduce spiritual sentences, 
or to decide whether the General Assembly of the Free Church 
had acted irregularly or not. Judgments adverse to the defenders 
were delivered on these points ; and appeals were taken to the 
House of Lords. But tefore the case could be heard there, 
the lord president took an opportunity in the court of session 
to point out to the pursuer that, inasmuch as the particular 
General Assembly against which the action was brought had 
ceased to exist, it could not therefore be made in any circum¬ 
stances to pay damages, and that the action of reduction of the 
spiritual sentence, being only auxiliary to the claim of damaees, 
ought therefore to be dismissed. He further pointed out ^t 
Macmillan might obtain redress in another way, should he be 
able to prove malice against individuals. Very soon after this 
deliverance of the lord president, the case as it Iwd stood against 
the Free Church was withdrawn, and Macmillan gave notice of 
an action of a wholly different kind. But this last was not per¬ 
severed in. The appeals which had been taken to the House of 
Lords were, in these circumstances, also departed from by 
the Free Church. The case did not advance sufficiently to show 

* By this formal recognition of the qualifications to the Confession 
of Faith made in 1647 the scruples of the majority of the Associate 
Synod of Original Seceders were removed, and 27 ministers, along 
with a considerable number of their people, joined the Free Church 
in the following year. , 

• 1 XI. 3 a 
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hi»w far the courts of kw would be prepared to fpt in thedirectkm 
of recognizing voluntary tribunals and a kind of secondary 
exclusive jurisdiction founded on contract.' But, whetfter 
recognized or not, the church for her part continued to believe 
that she had an inherent spiritual jurisdiction, and remained 
unmoved in her determination to act in accordance with that 
resolution “ notwithstanding of vriiatsoever trouble or persecu¬ 
tion may arise.” * 

In 1863 a motion was made and unanimously carried in the 
Free Church Assembly for the appointment of a committee to 
confer with a corrcsimnding committee of tiie United Presty- 
terian Synod, and with the representatives of such other dis¬ 
established churches os might be willing to meet and deliberate 
with a view to an incorporating union. Formal negotiations 
between the representatives of these two churches were begun 
Portly afterwards, which resulted in a report laid before the 
following A.s5cmbly. From this document it appeared that the 
committees of the two churches were not at one on the question 
as to the relation of the civil magistrate to the church. While on 
the part of the Free Church it was maintained that he “ may 
kwfully acknowledge, as being in accordance witli the Word of 
God, the creed and jurisdiction of the church,” and that " it is 
his duty, when necessary and expedient, to employ the national 
resources in aid of the church, provided always that in doing so, 
while reserving to himself full control over the temporalities 
which are his own gift, he abstain from all authoritative inter¬ 
ference in the internal government of the church,” it was declared 
by the committee of the United Presbyterian Church that, 
“ inasmuch as the civil magistrate has no authority in spiritual 
things, ond as the employment of force in such matters is opposed 
to the sjjirit and precepts of Christianity, it is not within his 
province to legislate as to what is true in religion, to prescribe 
a creed or form of worship to his subjects, or to endow the church 
from national resources.” In other words, while the Free Church 
maintained that in certain circumstances it was lawful and even 
incumbent on the magistrate to endow the church and on the 
church to accept his endowment, the United Presbyterians main¬ 
tained that in no case was this lawful either for the one party or for 
the other. Thus in a very short time it had been made perfectly 
evident that a union between the two bodies, if accomplished 
at all. Could only be brought about on the understanding that 
the question as to the lawfulness of state endowments should 
lie an open one. The Free Cliurch Assembly, by Increasing 
majorities, manifested a readiness for union, even although 
unanimity had not been attained on that theoretical point. 
But there was a minority which did not sympathize in this 
readiness, and after ten years of fruitless effort it was in 1873 
found to be expedient that the idea of union with the United 
Presbyterians should for the time be abandoned. Other negotia¬ 
tions, however, which had been entered upon with the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church at a somewhat later date proved more 
successful; and a majority of the ministers of that church with 
their congregations were united with the Free Church irt 1876. 

(]. S. Bi..) 

In the kst quarter of the 19th century the Free Church con¬ 
tinued to be the most active, theologically, of the Scottish 
Churches. The College chairs were almost uniformly filled by 
advanced critics or theologians, inspired more or less by Professor 
A. B. Davidson. Dr A. B. Bruce, author of The Training aj ike 
Twelve, Sec., was appointed to the chair of apologetics and New 
Testament exegesis in the Glasgow College in 1875; Henfy 
Drummond (author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Sec,) 
was made lecturer in natural science in the same college in 1877 
and became professor in 1884; and Dr George Adam Slmith 
(author of The Twelve Prophets^ Sic.) was called to the Hebrew 
chair in 1892. Attempts were made between 1890 and 1895 ^ 
bring all these professors except Davidson (similar attacks 
were also made on Dr Marcus Dods, afterwards principal of the 

’ See Taylor Innes, Law of Creeds in Scotland, p. 258 seq. 

’ The language of Dr Buchanan, for c.xample, in ,t86o was (muMis 
mutandis) the same as that which he had employed hi 1838 In moving 
the Independence resolution already referred to. 


• 

New Cellegej I^nAuigh) to the bar Of the Assembly for unSotiR'd 
teaching or wnting; but in every case these were abortive, 
the Assembly never taking any step beyond warniqg the accused 
that their primary duty was to teach and defend the churdi's 
faith as embodied in the confession. In 189s the Free Chordt, 
following the example of the United Presbyterian Church and 
the Chnrdhof Scotiemd (1889), passed a Deckratory Act rekxing 
the StTBigency of subscription to the confession, with the result 
that a sn^ nsmber of ministers and congregations, mostly in\he 
Highkads, severed thtir connexion with the church and formed 
the Free Presbyterian Oiurch of Scotland, on strictly and 
straitly orthodox lines. In 1907 this body had twenty ooi^rega- 
tions and twelve ministers. 

The Free Church always regarded herself as a National Church, 
and during this period she sought actively to be true to that 
character by providing church ordinances for the increasing 
popuktion of Scothmd and applying herself to the new problems 
of non-church-going, and of the thanking habits of the people. 
Her Assembly’s committee on religion and morals worked 
toward the same ends as the similar organisation of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, and in her, as in the other churches, the standard 
of parochial and congregational activity was raised and new 
methods of operation devised. She passed legisktion on the 
difficult problem of ridding the church of inefficient ministers. 
The use of instrumental music was sanctioned in Free Churches 
during this period. An association was formed in 1891 to pro¬ 
mote the ends of edification, order and reverence in the public 
services of the chureh, and published in 1898 A New Direciory 
for Public Worship which does not provide set forms of prayer, 
but directions as to the matter of prayer in tlie various services. 
The Free Church took a large share in the study of hymnology 
and church music, which led to the production of The, Chureh 
Hymnary. From 1885 to 1895 much of the energy of all the Presby¬ 
terian churches was absorbed by the disestablishment agitation. 
In the former year the Free Church, having almost entirely 
shed the establishment principle on which it was founded, began 
to rival the United Presbyterian Church in its resolutions calling 
for the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. In spite of 
the offers of the Establishment Assembly to confer with the 
dissenting churches about union, the assaults upon its status 
waxed in vigour, till in 1893 the Free Church hailed the result of 
the general election as a verdict of the constituencies in favour 
of disestablishment, and insisted upon the government of the day 
taking up Sir Charles Cameron’s bill. 

During the last four or five years of the century the Free and 
United Presbyterian churches. Which after the failure of their 
union negotiations in 1873 had been connected together by a 
Mutual Eligibility Act enabling a congregation of one chutch 
to call a minister from the other, devoted their energy to the 
arrangement of an incorporating union. The Synod of the 
United Presbyterian Church resolved in 1896 to ‘‘ take steps 
towards union,” and in the following year the Free Assembly 
responded by appointing a committee to confer with a committee 
of the Other dhurch. The joint committee discovered a “ remark¬ 
able and happy agreement ” between the doctrinal standards, 
rules and methods of the two bodies, and with very little con¬ 
cessions on either side a common constitution and comnxm 
“ questions and fernnuk ” for the admission of ministers and 
office-bearers were arranged. A minority, always growing 
smaller, of the Free Church Assembly, protested against the pro¬ 
posed union, and threatened if it were carried through to test 
Its legality in the courts. To meet this oppo.sition, the suggestion 
is understood to have been made that an act of parliament 
should be applied for to legalize the union ; but this was not done, 
and the union was carried through on the understanding that 
the question of the lawfulness of dhurch establishments should 
be an open one. 

The supreme courts of the churclies met for the kst time in 
their respective places of meeting on the 30th of October 1900, 
and on the followings day the joint meeting took place at 
which the union was completed, and the United Free Qiutch 
of Scotland (q.v.) entered on its career. The pretesting and 
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duteating minority :ait oncp,claimed to be the JCnee Quirch. They 
met outside the Fres AseenAdy Hell on the gist ^ October, and, 
failing to gain admission to it, widulrew to another hall, where 
th^ elwted 4 Ir Colin Bannatyue their moderator and held the 
remaining sittings of theAssnnbly. It was reported that tetween 
16,000 and 17,000 names bad been received of pwaons adhering to 
the anti-unionist principle. At the AssemUy of 1901 it was 
stated that the Free Chundi had twenty-five ministers and at 
lea^ sixty-three congregations. The character of the church is 
indkated by the fact that its ofiice-bearers were the faithful 
survivors of the decreasi^ minority of the Old Free Church, 
which had protested against the disestablishment resolutions, 
against the r^xation of subscription, against toleration of the 
teaching of the Glasgowprofessors,and against the use in worship 
of organs or of human hymns, Her congregations were mostly 
in the Gaelic-speaking districts of Scotland. She was confronted 
with a very ardrrous undertaking; her congregations grew in 
number, but were far from each other and there were not nearly 
wough ministers. The Highlands were filled, ^ the Union, 
with exasperation and dispeace which could not soon subside. 
The church met with no sympathy or assistance at the hands 
of the United Free Chuicli, and her work was conducted at first 
under considerable hardships, nor was her position one to appeal 
to the general popular sentiment of Scotland, But the little 
church continued her course with indomitable courage and 
without any compromise of principle. The Declaratory Act of 
1892 was repealed after a consultation of presbyteries, and the old 
principles as to worship were declared, A professor was obliged 
to withdraw a book he had written, in which the results of 
criticism, with regard to the Synoptic Gospels, hod been accepted 
and applied. The desire of the Church of Scotland to obtain 
relaxation of her fortnula was declared to make union with her 
impossible. Along with tliis unbending attitude, signs of material 
growth were not wanting. The revenue of the church increased; 
the grant from the sustentation fund was in 1901 only £75, but 
from 1903 onwards it was £167. 

The decision of the House of Lords in 1904 did nnt bring the 
trials of the Free Church to an end. In the absence of any 
arrangement with the United Free Church, she could only gain 
possession of the property declared to belong to her by an 
application in each particular case to the Court of Session, and a 
series of law-suits began which were trying to all parties. In 
the year 1905 the Free Church Assembly met in the historic 
Free Church Assembly Hall, but it did not meet there again. 
Haying been left by the awards of the commission without any 
station in tlie foreign mission field, the Free Church resolved to 
start a foreign mission of her own. The urgent task confronting 
the church was that of supplying ordinances to her congregations. 
The latter numbered 200 in 1907, and the church bad as yet only 
74 oniained ministers, so that many of the manses allocated to 
her by the commissioners were not yet occupied, and catechists 
and elders were called to conduct services whore possible. The 
gallant stand this little church had made fur principles which 
were no longer represented by any Presbyterian church outside 
the establishment attracted to her much interest and many 
hopes that sbe might be successful in her endeavours to do some¬ 
thing for the religious life of Scotland. 

SoeScoTiaND, Church or, for biUiqgraphy and statistics. (A. M.») 

FRSEDlIEira WREAU (officially the Bureau of Freeomkn, 
Refugees and Abandoned Lands), a bureau created in the 
United States war department by an act of Congress, 3rd of March 
1865, to last one year, but continued until 1872 by later acts 
passed over the president’s veto. Its establishment was due 
partly to the fear entertained by the North that the Southerners 
if left to deal with the blacks would attempt to re-establish 
some form of slaveiy, partly to the necessity for extending relief 
to needy negroes and whites in the lately conijuered South, 
and partly to the need of creating some commission or bureau 
to charge of lands confiscated in the South. During the 
Civil War .a million negroes fell into the hands of the Federals 
and had to be cared for.. Able-bodied blacks were enlisted in the 
army, and the women, children and old men were settled in, large 


camps on oonfiacateif Southern property, where tb^ were cared 
for alternately by the war dfl|Mirbneat and by the ^easpry 
department until tfie oiganManon of the Freedman's Bureau. 
At the head of the bureau was a commissioner. General Q, 
Howard, and under him in each Sonthem state was an assistant 
commissioner with a corps of local superintendents, agents 
md inspectors. The officials had the broadest possible authority 
in all matters that concerned the blacks. The work of the bureau 
may be classified as follows: (i) distributing rations and medical 
supplies among the blacks; (2) establishing schools for them and 
aiding benevolent societies to establish ^ools and churches j 
(3) regulating labour and contracts; (4) taking charge of con¬ 
fiscated lands; and (5) administering justice in cases in wh^ 
blacks were concerned. For several years the ex-slaves were 
under the almost absolute control of the bureau. Whether this 
control had a good or bad effect is still disputed, the Southern 
whites and many Northerners lyilding that the results of the 
bureau’s work were distinctly bad, while others hold that much 
good resulted from its work. There is now no doubt, however, 
that while most of the higher officials of the bureau were good 
men, the subordinate agents were generally without character 
or judgment and that their interference between the races caused 
permanent discord. Much necessary relief work was done, 
butdWnoralizatimi was also caused by it, and later the institudoo 
was used by its officials as a means of securing negro votes. 
In educating the blacks the bureau made some progress, but the 
instruction imparted by the missionary teachers resulted in 
giving the ex-slaves notions of liberty and racial equality that led 
to much trouble, finally resulting in the hostility of the whites to 
negro education. The secession of tlie blacks from the white 
churches was aided and encouraged by the bureau. The whole 
field of labour and contracts was covered by minute regulations, 
which, good in theory, were absurd in practice, and which failed 
altogether, but not until labour had been disorganized for several 
year.s. The administration of justice by the bureau agepts 
amounted simply to a ceaseless persecution of the whites who had 
dealings with the blacks, and bloody conflicts sometiroes resulted. 
The law creating the bureau provided for the division of the 
confiscated property among the negroes, and though carried 
out only in parts of South Carolina, Florida and Georgia, it caused 
the ne^es to believe that they were to be cared for at the 
expense of their former mastere. This belief made them subject 
to swindling schemes perpetrated by certain bureau agents and 
others who promised to secure lands for them. When negro 
suffrage was imposed by Congress upon the Southern States, the 
bureau aided the Union League {q.v.) in organizing the blacks into 
a political p^y opposed to the whites. A large majority of the 
bureau officials secured office through their control of the blacks. 
The failure of the bureau system and its discontinuance in the 
midst of reconstruction without harm to the blacks, and the 
intense hostility of the Southern whites to the institution caused 
by the irritating conduct of bureau officials, are indications that 
the institution was not well conceived nor wisely administered. 

See P. S. Pierc(^ Tht I'rudtnm'i Bureau (Iowa City, 1904); 
Report of the Joint Committee on Reconetruction (Washington, 1866); 
W. L. Flcmin!; (od,;, Documents relating to Reconstruction (Cleveland, 
O., 1906); W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama 
(New York, X905); and James W. Gamer, Reconstruction in Missis¬ 
sippi (New York, 1901). (W. L. F.) 

FREEHOLD, a town and the county-seat of Monmouth county, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., in the township of Freehold, about *5 in. 
E. by N. of Trenton. Pop. (1890) 2932 ; (1900) *934, of whom 
215 were foreign-bom and 126 were negroes ; (1905, State census) 
3064. Freehold is served by the Pennsylvania and the Central 
of New Jersey railways. It is the trade centre of one of the most 
productive agricultural districts of the state and has various 
manufactures, including carriages, carpets and rugs, files, shirts, 
underwear, and canned beans and peas. The town is the seat 
of two boarding schools for boys; the Freehold Militaiy School 
and the New Jersey Military Academy (chartered,, 1-900; 
founded in 1B44 as the Fre^Id Institute). One of the resi¬ 
dences in the town dates from 1755. A settlement was made 
in the township about 1650, and the township was incorporated 
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in 1693. In 1715 the town was foundedand was made the county- 
seat ; it was long commonly known (from the county) as Mon¬ 
mouth Court-House, but afterwards took (from the township) 
the name Freehold, and in 1869 it was incoiporated as the Town 
of Freehold. An important battle of the War of Independence, 
known as the battle of Monmouth, was fought near the court¬ 
house on the aSth of June 1778. A short distance N.W. of the 
court-house is a park in which there is a monument, unveiled 
on the 13th of November 1884 in commemoration of the battle ; 
the base is of Quincy granite and the shaft is of Concord granite. 
Surmounting the shaft is a statue representing “Liberty 
Triumphant ” (the height to the top of which is about 100 ft.). 
The monument is adorned with five bronze reliefs, designed and 
modelled by James E. Kelly (b. 1855); one of these reliefs 
represents “ Molly Pitcher ’’(d. 1832), a national heroine, who, 
when her husband (John C. Hays), an artillerist, was rendered 
insensible during the battle, ssrved the gun in his place and 
prevented its capture by the British.' Joel Parker (1816- 
1888), governor of New Jersey in 1863-1866 and 1872-1875, was 
long a resident of Freehold, and the erection of the monument 
was largely due to his efforts. A bronze tablet on a boulder 
in front of tlie present court-house, commemorating the old court¬ 
house, used as a hospital in the battle of Monmouth, was unveiled 
in 1907. Freehold was the birthplace and home of Dr Thomas 
Henderson (1743-1824), a Whig or Patriot leader in New Jersey, 
an officer in the War of Independence, and a member of the 
Continental Congress in 1779-1780 and of the national House of 
Representatives in 1795-1797. 

The name Freehold was first used of a Presbyterian church 
established about 1692 by Scottish exiles who came to East 
Jersey in 1682-1685 what was called the “ Old 

.Scots’ Church ’’ near the present railway station of Wickatunk 
in Marlboro’ township, Monmouth county. In this church, in 
December 1706, John Boyd (d. 1709) was ordained—the first 
recorded Presbyterian ordination in America. The church was 
the first r^ularly constituted Presbyterian church. No trace 
of the building now remains in the burying-ground where 
Boyd was interred, and where the Presbyterian Synod of New 
Jersey in 1900 raised a granite monument to his memory ; his 
tombstone is preserved 1 ^ the Presbyterian Historical Society in 
Philadelphia, John Teiment (1706-1732) became pastor of the 
Freehold church in 1730, when a new church was built by the 
Old Scots congregation on White Hill in the present township of 
Manalapan (then a part of Freehold township), near the railway 
station and village called Tennent; his brother William (1705- 
1777)) whose trance, in which he thought he saw the glories of 
heaven, was a matter of much discu,ssion in his time, was pastor 
101733-1777. Ini75i-i753thepresent“01d Tennent Church, ’ ’ 
then called the Freehold Church, was erected on (or near) the 
same site as the building of 1730 ; in it Whitefield preached and 
in the older building David Brainerd and his Indian converts met. 
In 1859 this church (whose corporate name is “ The First Presby¬ 
terian Church of the County of Monmouth ’’) adopted the name 
of Tennent, partly to distinguish it from the Presbyterian church 
organized at Monmouth Court-House (now Freehold) in 1838. 

See Frank R. Symmes, History 0/ the Old Tennent Church (znd 
ed., Cranbury, New Jersey, 1904). 

FREEHOLD, in the English law of real property, on estate in 
land, not being less than an estate for life. An estate for a term 
of years, no matter how long, was considered inferior in dignity 
to an estate for life, and unworthy of a freeman (see Estate). 

“ Some time before the reign of Henry II., but apparently not 
so early as Domesday, the expression liberum tenementum was 
introduced to designate land held by a freeman by a free tenure. 
Thus freehold tenure is the sum of the rights and duties which 
constitute the relation of a free tenant to his lord.” * In this 
* Her maiden name was Mary Ludwig. "Molly Pitcher" was 
a nickname given to her by the soldiers in reference to her carrying 
water to soldiers overcome by heat in the battle of Monmouth. She 
married Hays in 1769 ; Hays died soon after the war, and later she 
married one George McCauley, She lived for more than forty 
years at Carlisle, Penn., where a monument was erected to her 
memory in 1876. 

“ Digby's History ojtbe Law of Real Property. 
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sense freehold is distinguished from copyhold, which is a tenure 
havingdts origilt in the relation of lord and villein (see Cofyeolc). 
Freehold is a^o distinguished from leasehold, wUch is an estate 
for a fixed number of years only. By analogy th# interest of a 
person who holds an office for life is sometimes said to be a freehold 
interest. The term customary freeholds is applied to a kind of 
copyhold tenure in the north of England, viz. tenure by copy 
of court-roll, but not, as in other cases, expressed to be at the 
will of the lord. 

FREELAND, a borough of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., about 20 m. S. of Wilkes-Barre, in the E. part of the state. 
Pop. (1890) 1730; fi9oo) 5254, of whom 1339 were foreign- 
bom, many being ^vs. Freeland is served by the Lehigh 
Valley railway and by electric railway to Upper Lehigh (i m. 
distant, served by the Central Railroad of New Jersey) and 
to other neighbouring places. ’The borough is built on Broad 
Mountain, nearly 2000 ft. above sea-level, and the chief industry 
is the mining of coal at the numerous surrounding collieries. 
Freeland is the seat of the Mining and Mechanical Institute 
of the Anthracite Region, chartered in 1894, modelled after the 
German Sieigerschulen, with elementary and secondary depart¬ 
ments and a night school for workmen. The borough has 
foundries and machine shops of considerable importance, 
and manufactures silk, overalls, beer and hames. Freeland 
was first settled about 1842, was laid out in 1870, and was 
incorporated in 1876. 

FREEMAN, EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1823-1892), English 
historian, was bom at Harborne, Staffordshire, on the 2nd of 
August 1823. He lost both his parents in infancy, was brought 
up by a grandmother, and was educated at private schools and 
by a private tutor. He was a studious and precocious boy, more 
interested in religious matters, history and foreign politics than 
in boyish things. He obtained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and a second class in the degree examination, and was 
elected fellow of his college (1845). While at Oxford he was much 
influenced by the High Church movement, and thought seriously 
of taking orders, but abandoned the idea. He married a daughter 
of his former tutor, the Rev. R. Gutch, in 1847, and entered 
on a life of study. Ecclesiastical architecture attracted him 
strongly. He visited many churches and began a practice, 
which he pursued throughout his life, of making drawings of 
buildings on the spot and afterwards tracing them over in ink. 
His first book, save for his share in a volume of English verse, 
was a History of Architecture (1849). Though he had not then 
seen any buddings outside England, it contains a good sketch 
of the development of the art. It is full of youthful enthusiasm 
and is written in florid language. After some changes of residence 
he bought a house called Somerleaze, near Wells, Somerset, and 
settled there in i860. 

Freeman’s life was one of strenuous literary work. He wrote 
many book.s, and countless articles for reviews, newspapers and 
other publications, and was a constant contributor to the 
Saturday Review until 1878, when he ceased to write for it for 
political reasons. His Saturday Review articles corrected many 
errors and raised the level of historical knowledge among the 
educated classes, but as a reviewer he was apt to forget that a 
book may have blemishes and yet be praiseworthy. For some 
years he was an active county magistrate. He was deeply 
interested in politics, was a follower of Mr Gladstone, and 
approved the Home Rule Bill of 1886, but objected to the later 
proposal to retain the Irish members at Westminster. To be 
returned to Parliament was one of his few ambitions, and in 1868 
he unsuccessfully contested Mid-Somerset. Foreign rather than 
domestic pifiitics had the first place with him. Historical and 
religious sentiment combined with his detestation of all that was 
tyrannical to inspire him with hatred of the Turk and sympathy 
with the smaller and subject nationalities of eastern Europe. 
He took a prominent p^ in the agitation which followed 
“ the Bulgarian atrocities ” ; his speeches were intemperate, 
and he was accused of uttering the words “ Perish India ! ” 
at a public meeting in 1876. This, however,^ was a misrepre¬ 
sentation of his words. He was made a knight commander 
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of the order of the Saviour by the king of> Greece, and alao. 
received an order from the prince of Monten^^ro.* ^ 

Freeman advanced the study of history in England in two 
special directfcns, by insistence on the unity of history, smd by 
teaching the importance and right use of original authorities. 
Histoty is not, he urges, to be divided “ by a middle wall of 
partition ” into ancient and modem, nor broken into fragments 
as though the history of each nation stood apart. It is more 
tha« a collection of narratives; it is a science, “ the science of 
nuin in his political character.” The historical student, then, 
cannot afford to be indifferent to any part of the record of man’s 
political being; but as his abilities for study are limited, he will, 
while reckoning all history to be within his range, have his own 
special raive within which he will master every detail {Rede 
Lecture), Freeman’s range included Greek, Roman and the 
earlier part of English history, together with some portions of 
foreign medieval historj’, and he had a scholarly though general 
knowledge of the rest of the history of the European world. 
He regarded the abiding life of Rome as “ the central truth of 
European history,” the bond of its unity, and he undertook his 
History of Sicily (1891-1894) partly because it illustrated this 
unity. Further, he urges that all historical study is valueless 
which does not take in a knowledge of original authorities, and 
he teaches both by example and precept what authorities should 
be thus described, and how they are to be weighed and used. 
He did not use manuscript authorities, and for most of his work 
he had no need to do so. The authorities which he needed were 
already in print, and his books would not have been better if 
he had disinterred a few more facts from unprinted sources. 

His reputation as a historian will chiefly rest on his History of 
the Norman Conquest (1867-1876), his longest completed book. 
In common with his works generally, it is distinguished by 
exhaustiveness of treatment and research, critical ability, 
a remarkable degree of accuracy, and a certain insight into the 
past which he gained from his practical experience of men and 
institutions. He is almost exclusively a political historian. 
His saying that “ history is past politics and politics are present 
history ” is significant of this limitation of his work, which left 
on one side subjects of the deepest interest in a nation’s life. 
In dealing with constitutional matters he sometimes attaches 
too much weight to words and formal aspects. This gives certain 
of his arguments an air of pedantry, and seems to lead him to 
find evidences of continuity in institutions which in reality and 
spirit were different from what they once had been. As a rule 
his estimates of character are remarkably able. It is true that 
he is sometimes swayed by prejudice, but this is the common lot 
of great historians; they cannot altogether avoid sharing in 
the feelings of the past, for they live in it, and Freeman did so to 
an extraordinary degree. Yet if he judges too favourably the 
leaders of the national party in England on the eve of the 
Norman Conquest, that is a small matter to set against the insight 
which he exhibits in writing of Aratus, Sulla, Nicias, William 
the Conqueror, Thomas of Canterbury, Frederick the Second 
and many more. In width of view, thoroughness of investiga¬ 
tion and honesty of purpose he is unsuipassed by any historian. 
He never conceals nor wilfuUy misrepresents anything, and he 
reckoned no labour too great which might help him to draw a 
truthful picture of the past. When a place had any important 
connexion with his work he invariably visited it. He travelled 
much, always to gain knowledge, and generally to complete his 
historical equipment. His collected articles and essays on places 
of historical interest are perhaps the most pleasing of his wntings, 
but they deal exclusively with historical associations and 
architectural features. The quantity of work which he turned 
out is enormous, for the fifteen large volumes which contain his 
Norman Conquest, his unfinished History of Sicily, his William 
Rufus (1882), and his Essays (1872-1879), and the crowd of his 
smaller books, are matched in amount by his uncollected con¬ 
tributions to periodicals. In respect of matter his historical 
work is uniformly excellent. In respect of form and style the 
case is different. Though his sentences themselves are not wordy, 
he is extremely diffuse m treatment, habitually repeating an idea 


in successive sentences of much the some import While thv 
habit was doubtless aggravated by the amount of hte journalistic 
work, it seems original to have sprung from what may be called 
a professorial spirit, which occasiotudly appears in the tone of 
his remarks. He was anxious to make sure that his readers would 
understand his exact meaning, and to guard them against all 
possible misconceptions. His lengthy explanations are the more 
grievous because he insists on the same points in several of his 
books. His prolixity was increased by his unwilh'ngness, when 
writing without prescribed limits, to leave out any detail, 
however unimportant. His passion for details not only swelled 
his volumes to a portentous size, but was fatal to artistic con¬ 
struction. The length of his boolm has hindered their usefulness. 
They were written for the public at large, but few save professed 
students, who can admire and value his exhaustiveness, will read 
the nuiny hundreds of pages which he devotes to a short period 
of history. In some of his smqjler books, however, he shows 
great powers of condensation and arrangement, and writes 
tersely enough. His style is correct, lucid and virile, but gener¬ 
ally nothing more, and his endeavour to use as far as possible 
only words of Teutonic origin limited his vocabulary and makes 
his sentences somewhat monotonous. While Froude often 
strayed away from his authorities. Freeman kept his authorities 
always before his eyes, and his narrative is here and there little 
more than a translation of their words. Accordingly, while it has 
nothing of Froude’s carelessness and inaccuracy, it has nothing 
of his charm of style. Yet now and again he rises to the level 
of some heroic event, and parts of his chapter on the “ Campaign 
of Hastings ” and of his record of the wars of Syracuse and 
Athens, his reflections on the visit of Basil the Second to the 
church of the Virgin on the Acropolis, and some other passages 
in his books, are fine pieces of eloquent writing. 

The high quality of Freeman’s work was acknowledged by 
all competent judges. He was made D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. 
of Cambridge honoris causa, and when he visited the United 
States on a lecturing tour was warmly received at various places 
of learning. He served on the royal commission on ecclesiastical 
courts appointed in t88i. In 1884 he was appointed regius 
professor of modem history at Oxford. His lectures were thinly 
attended, for he did notqare to adapt them to the requirements 
of the university examinations, and he was not perhaps well 
fitted to teach young men. But he exercised a wholesome in¬ 
fluence over the more earnest students of history among the 
resident graduates. From 1886 he was forced by ill-health to 
spend much of his time abroad, and he died of smallpox at 
Alicante on the i6th of March 1892, while on a tour in Spain. 
Freenuin had a strongly marked personality. Though impatient 
in temper and occasionally rude, he was tender-hearted and 
generous. His rudeness to strangers was (lartly caused by shy¬ 
ness and partly by a childlike inability to conceal his feelings. 
Eminently truthful, he could not understand that some verbal 
insincerities are necessary to social life. He had a peculiar 
faculty for friendship, and his friends always found him sym¬ 
pathetic and affectionate. In their society he would talk well 
and showed a keen sense of humour. He considered it his duty 
to expose careless and ignorant writers^ and certainly enjoyed 
doing so. He worked hard and methodically, often had several 
pieces of work in hand, and kept a daily record of the time which 
he devoted to each of them. His tastes were curiously limited. 
No art interested him except architecture, which he studied 
throughout his life; and he cared little for literature which was 
not either historical or political. In later life he ceased to hold 
the theological opinions of his youth, but remained a devout 
churchman. 

See W. R. W. Stephens, Life and Letters ofE.A, Freeman (Ixmdon, 
i8gs); Frederic Harrison, Tennyson, Susiin, Mill and other Literary 
Esttmatee (London, 1899) ; James Bryce, " E. A. Freeman,” Eng, 
Hist. Rev., July 1892. (W. Hu.) 

FREEMAN, primarily one who is free, as opposed to a stave or 
serf (see Feudalism j Slaveey). The term is niore specifically 
applied to one who possesses the freedom of a city, borough or 
company. Before rite pasring of the Municipal Corporations 
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Act 1835, each En|Iiah borough admitted freemen according to 
its own peculiar custom and by-laws. The rights and privileges 
of a freeman, though varying in different boroughs, generally 
included the right to vote at a parliamentary election of the 
borough, and exemption from all tolls and dues. The act of 
1835 respected existing usages, and every person who was then 
an admitted freeman remained one, retaining at the same time 
all his former rights and privileges. The admission of freemen 
is now regulated by the Municipal Corporations Act i88a. By 
section. 201 of that act the term " freeman ” includes any person 
of the class whose rights and interests were reserved by the 
act of 1835 under the name either of freemen or of burgesses. 
By section 202 no person can be admitted a freeman by gift or 
by purchase; that is, only birth, servitude or marriage are 
qualifications. The Honorary Fre^om of Boroughs Act 1885, 
however, makes an exception, as by that act the council of every 
borough may from time to time admit persons of distinction 
to be honorary freemen of the borough. The town clerk of 
every borough keeps a list, which is called “ the freeman’s roll,” 
and when any person claims to be admitted a freeman in respect 
of birth, servitude or marriage, the mayor examines the claim, 
and if it is established the claimant’s name is enrolled by the 
town clerk. 

A person may become a freeman or freewoman of one of the 
London livery companies by (1) apprenticeship or servitude; 
(2) patrimony ; (3) redemption ; (4) gift. This Inst is purely 
honorary. The most usual form of acquiring freedom was by 
serving apprenticeship to a freeman, free both of a company and 
of the city of London. By an act of common council of 1836 
apprenticeship was permitted to freemen of the city who had not 
taken up the freedom of a company. By an act of common 
council of 1889 the term of service was reduced from seven years 
to four years. Freedom by patrimony is always granted to 
children of a person who has been duly admitted to the freedom. 
Freedom by redemption nr purchase requires the payment of 
certain entrance fees, which vary with the standing of the com¬ 
pany. In the Grocers’ Company freedom by redemption does 
not exist, and in such companies as still have a trade, r.g. the 
Apothecaries and Stationers, it is limited to members of the trade. 

See W, C. Hailitt, The Livery Companies of the City of London 
(1892). 

FREEMASONRY. According to an old “ Charge ” delivered 
to initiates, Freemasonry is declared to be an “ ancient and 
honourable institution ; ancient no doubt it is, as having sub¬ 
sisted from time immemorial; and honourable it must be acknow¬ 
ledged to be, as by a natural tendency it conduces to make those 
so who are obedient to its precepts ... to So high an eminence 
has its credit been advanced that in every age Monarchs them¬ 
selves have been promoters of the art, have not thought it 
derogatory from their dignity to exchange the sceptre for the 
trowel, have patronised our mysteries and joined in our 
Assemblies.” For many years the craft has been conducted 
without respect to clime, colour, caste or creed. 

Hiitory ,—^The precise origin of the society has yet to be aacer- 
tained, but is not likely to be, as the early records are lost; 
there is, however, ample evidence remaining to justify the claim 
for its antiquity and its honourable character. Much has been 
written as to its eventful past, based upon actual records, but 
still more which has served only to amuse or repel inquirers, and 
led not a few to believe that the fraternity hu no trustworthy 
history. An unfavourable opinion of the historians of the craft 
^erally may fairly have bren held during the 18th and early 
m the 19th centuries, but happily since l^e middle of the latter 
century quite a different principle has animated those brethren 
Wiw have sought to make tke facts of masonic history known 
to the brotherhood, as well as Worth the study of students in 
general. 'The idea that it would require an investigator to be 
a member of the “ mystic tie ” in order to qualify as a reader of 
masonic history has been exploded. The evidraces collected 
concerning tire institution dumg the ^t five hundred years, 
or more, may now l)e examined and tested in the mdst severe 
manner by literary and critical experts (whether opposed, or 


favourable to the'body), who cannot M to accept the claims 
made fs to itS great antiquity and contaiuity, as the lineal 
descendant of those craftsmen whorabed the cath^rals and other 
great English buildings during the middle ages, ^ 


ft Is only needful to refer to the old works on freemasonry^ and 
to compare them with the accepted hlsforfes of the present tlxM, 
to be assured that such strictures as above are more titan justt&ed. 
The premier work on tlie subject was published in London in 1723, 
the Rev. James Anderson being the author of the historic^ portion, 
introdnetory to the first " Book of Constitutions ” of the original 
Grand Ix>d^ of England. Dr Anderson gravely states that " Grand 
Master Moses often marshalled the Israelites into a regular and 
gsneral lodge, whilst in the wilderness. . . . King Solomon was 
Grand Masterof the lodge at Jerusalem.' . . . Nebuchadnezsarbecame 
the Grand Master Mason," ftc., devoting many more pages to similar 
absurdities, but dismiss^ the Important modten innovation (t7t6~ 
1717) of a Grand Lodge with a few linn noteworthy for their brief 
and indefinite character. 


In 1738 a second edition was issued, dedicated to the prince 0/ 
Wales a Master Mason and master of a lodge "), and was the work 
of the same brother (as rejects the historical part), the additions 
twing mainly on the same fines as the former volume, only, if pos¬ 
sible, still more ridiculous and extravagant; e.e, Cyrus constituted 
Jerubbabel "provincial grand master in Judidi": Charles Martel 
was •' the Right Worshipful Grand Master of France, and Edward I. 
being deeply engaged in wars left tlie craft to tlie care of several 
successive grand masters " (duly enumerated). Such loose state¬ 
ments may now pass unheeded, but unfortunately they do not 
exhaust the objections to Dr Andersou’s method of writing history. 
The excerpt concerning St Alban (apparently made from Coles's 
Ancient Constitutions, 1728-1729) has the unwarranted additional 
title of Grand Master conferred on that saint, and the extract con- 
eeming King .Ethelstaa and Prince Edwin from the “ Old MS. 


Charges " (given in the first edition) contains still more unauthorized 
modem terms, with the year added of 926; thus misleading most 
seriously those who accept the volume as trustworthy, because written 
by the accredited historian of the Grand Lodge, Junior Grand 
Warden in 1723. Tiiese examples hardly increase our confidence 
in the author's accuracy when Dr Anderson comes to treat of the 
origin of the premier Grand Lodge; but he is our only informant 
as to that important event, and if his version of the occurrence is 
declined, we ate absolutely '^tbout any information. 


In considering the early hi.stoiy of Freemasonty, from a 
purely matter-oT-fact standpoint, it will bo well to settle as a 
necessary preliminary what the term did and does now include 
or mean, and how far back the ihquiry should be conducted, 
as well as on what lines. If the view of the subject herein taken 
be correct, it will be useless to load the investigation by devoting 
considerable space to a consideration of the laws and customs 
of still older societies which may have been utilized and imitated 
by the fraternity, but which in no sense can be accepted as the 
actual forbears of the present society of Free and Accepted 
Masons. They were predecessors, or possibly prototj’pes, but 
not near relatives or progenitors of the Freemasons.* 

The Mother Grand I^dge of the world is that of England, 
which was inaugurated in the metfojiolis on St John Baptist’s 
day 1717 by four or more old lodges, three of which still flourish. 
There were otiier lodges also in London and the country at the 
time, but whether they were invited to the meeting is not now 
known. Probably not, as existing records of the period preserve 
a sphinx-like silence thereon. Likewise there were many scores 
of lodges at work in Scotland, and undoubtedly jn Ireland the 
craft was widely patronized. Whatever the ceremonies may have 
been which were then known as Freemasonf)’ in Great Britain and 
Ireland, they were practically alike, and the venerable Old Charges 
or MS. constitutions, dating back several centuries, were r^tly 
held by them as the title-deeds of their ma-sonic in^ritance. 

It was a bold thing to do, thus to start a governing body for 
the fraternity quite different in many respects to aH preceding 
organizations, and to brand as irregular all lodges Which declined 


' If history bo no ancient Fable 
Free Masons cams from Tower of Babel. 

(•' The Freemasons: an Hfidlbrastlc poem,” London, tpi ) 
• The Early History and Antiquities of Freemasonry and Medieval 
Builders, Iw Mr G. F. Fort (U.S.A.), and the Cathedral Builders ; The 
Mogestri Comaeiia, by " Leader Scott" (Ihe late Mrs Baxter), take 
latlicr a difierent view on this point and ably present their argu¬ 
ments. The Rev. C. Kingsley In Romati ana Teutan writes of 
the Comacini, “ Perhaps the original gertn of the great society of 
Freemasons." 
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te accept socb satfaustjr; but therery raicpoaltty aad audacity 
of III promoten i^jpean to have led to iti laocees). and it was not 
long be&we most of the lodges of the pre-Grand-l^ge era joined 
aad accepted*" constitution ” by warrant of the Grand Master. 
Not only 8o> but Ireland qaicl^ flawed the lead, so early as 
17*5 there being a Grand Lo^e for that country which must have 
been formed even still earUw, and probaUy by lodges started 
before any were authoriised in the £t)^h counties. In Scotland 
the.dtatige was not made until 1736, many lodges even then 
holding aloof from such aa organi»tion. Indeed, Out of some 
hundr^ lodges known to have been active then, only thirty-three 
responded and agreed to fall into line, though several joined later j 
some, however, kqpt separate down to the end of the 19th century, 
while others never united. Many ci these lodges have records 
of the 17 th century though not then newly formed; one in 
particuUw, the oldest (the Lodge of Edinburgh, No. i), possesses 
minutes so far back as theryear 1599. 

It is important to bear in mind that all the regular lodges 
throughout the world, and likewise all the Grand Lodges, directly 
or indirectly, have sprung from one or other of the three governing 
bodies named; Ireland and Scotland following the example 
set by their masonic mother of England in having Grand Lodges 
of their own. It is not proved how the latter two became ac¬ 
quainted with Freemasonry as a secret society, guided more or 
less by the operative MS. Constitutions or Charges common to 
the three bodies, not met with elsewhere; but the credit of a 
Grand Lodge being established to control the lodges belongs to 
Et^land. 

may be a startling declaration, but it is well authenticated, 
that there is no other Freemasonry, as the term is now understood, 
than that which has been so derived. In other words, the lodges 
and Grand Lodges in both hemispheres trace their origin and 
authority back to England for working what are known os the 
Three Degrees, controlled by regular Grand Lodges. That being 
so, a history of modem Freemasonry, the direct offspring of the 
British parents aforesaid, should first of all establish the descent 
of the three Grand Lodges from the Freemasonry of earlier days ; 
such continuity, of five centuries or more, being a sine qua non 
of antiquity and regularity. 

It will be found that from the early part of the 18th century 
back to the i6th century existing records testify to the assemblies 
of lodges, mainly operative, but partly speculative, in Great 
Britain, whose guiding stars and common heritage were the Oli 
Charges, and that when their actual minutes and transactions 
cease to be traced by reason of their loss, these same MS. Con- 
stituU^ furnish testimony of the still dder working of such 
combinations of freemasons or masons, without the assistance, 
countenance or authority of any other masonic body; conse¬ 
quently such documents still preserved, of the 14th and later 
centuries (numbering about seventy, mostly in form of rolls), 
with the existing lodge minutes referred to of the i6th century, 
down to the establishment of the premier Grand Lodge in 1717, 
prove the continuity of the society. Indeed so universally has 
this claim been admitted, that in popular usage the term Free- 
mason is only now applied to those who belong to this particular 
fraternity, tiutt of mason being applicable to one who follows 
that trade, or honourable calling, as a builder. 

There is no evidence that during this long period any other 
organization of any kind, religious, philosopthical, mystical or 
otherwise, materially or -even slightly influenced the customs 
of the fraternity, though tiiey may have done so; but so far 
as is known the lodges were of much the same character through¬ 
out, and consisted really of operatives (who enjoyed practicedly 
a moiwpoly for some time of 1J»e tmde as masons or freemasons), 
and, in piart, of “ specuktives,” i,e. noblemen, gentlemen and 
men of other trades, who were admitted as honorary members. 

Auum^ then that the freemasons of the present day are the 
sole inheritor* of the system arranged at the so-cdled “ Revival 
of 1717,” which was a develojiment from an operative body to 
one partly speculative, and that, so far back as the MS. Record 
extend sind fmish any light, f±i^ must have worked in Lodges 
in secret throughout the period noted, a history of Freemasonry 


shoidd be mainly devoted to giving.particalars, asfaraspossible, 
of the lodges, their ^itions, customs and kws, based won 
actual documents which can he tested and verified by members 
aad non-members alike. 

It has been the rule to treat, more or less fully, of tlie influence 
exerted on the fraternity by the Ancient Mysteries, the Essenes, 
Roman Colleges, Culdees, Hermeticism, Fehm-Gerichte et hoc 
gmus on^, especially the Steinmetun, the Craft Gilds and the 
Companionage of France, &c.; but in view of the separate and 
independent character of the freemasons, it appears to be quite 
unnecessary, and the time so employed would be better devoted 
to a more thorough search after additional evidences of the 
activity of the craft, especially during the crucial period overlap¬ 
ping the second decade of the 18th century, so as to discover in¬ 
formation as to the transmitted secrets of the medieval masons, 
whi(A, after all, may simply have been what Gaspard Monge 
felicitously entitles “ Descripti^ Geometry, or the Art and 
Science of Masonic Symbolism.” 

The rules and regulations of the masons were embodied in 
what are known os the Old Charges ; the senior known copy 
being the Regius MS. (British Museum Bibl. Reg. 17 A, {.), 
which, however, is not so exclusively devoted to masonry as the 
kter copies. David Casley, in his catalogue of the MSS. in the 
King’s Library (1734), unfortunately styled the little gem 
A Poem of Moral DnHes; and owing to this misdescription its 
true character was not recognized until the year 1839, and then 
by a non-mason (Mr Halliwell-Phillipps), who had it reproduced 
in 1840 and brought out an improved edition in 1844, Its date 
has been approximately fixed at 1390 by Casley and other 
authorities, 

The curious legend of the craft, therein made known, deals 
first of all with the number of unemployed in early days and 
the necessity of finding work, “ that they rayght gete here ly vynge 
therby.” Euclid was consulted, and recommended the “ onest 
craft of good masonry,” and the genesis of the society is found 
“ yn Egypte knde.” By a rapid transition, but “ mony erys 
afterwarde,” we are told that the “ Craft com ynto Engknd yn 
tyme of good kynge Adelstonus (iEthelstan) day,” who called 
an assembly of the masons, when fifteen articles and as many more 
points were agreed to for the government of the craft, each being 
duly described. Each brother was instructed that— 

“ He must love wel God, and holy Churche algate 
And hys mayster also, that he ys wythe,” 

“ The thrydde poynt must be severle. 

With the prentes knowe hyt wels, 

Hy.H mayster cownsel ho kepe and close, 

And hys ielova by hys goode puiposc ; 

The prevetyse of the chamber telle he no mon, 

Ny yn the loggo whatsever they done, 

Whatsever thou heryot, or systc hem do. 

Telle hyt no mon, whersever thou go." 

The rules generally, besides referring to trade reguktions, are 
as a whok suggestive of the Ten Commandments in an extended 
form, windi^ up with the l^end of the Ars quatuor coronatorum, 
as an incentive to a faithful disdiaige of the numerous obligations. 
A second part introduces a more lengthy account of the origin 
of masonry, in which Noah’s flood and the Tower of Baboon 
are mentioned as well as the great skill of Euclid, who— 

" Through hya graco of Crist yn heven, 

Ho commensed yn the syens seven " ; 

The “ seven sciences ” ore duly named and explained. The 
compiler apparently was a priest, line 6*9 reading “ And, when 
ye gospel me rede schal” thus also accounting for the many 
rdigious injunctions in the MS.; the last hundred lines are 
evidently based upon Urbanitatis (Cott MS. Caliguk A 1.1, fol. 88) 
and Instructions for a Parish Priest (Cott Oaudius A 11, 
fol, *7), instructions sudi as lads and even men would need who 
were ignorant trf the customs of polite society, correct deportment 
at church and in the presence of their sockl superiors. 

IIk recital of the l^end of the Quatuor Coronaii has been held 
by Herr Findel in his History of Freemasonry (AUgemeine Ge- 
schiehte der Freimmrerei, 186a; English editions, 1866-1869) 
to prove that British Eretn^oniy was derived from Germany, 
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but without any justification, the legend being met with in 
England centuries prior to the date of the Regius MS., and long 
prior to its incorporation in masonic legends on the Continent. 

The next MS., in order, is known as the “ Cooke ” (Ad. MS. 
23,198, British Museum), because Matthew Cooke published a 
fair reproduction of the document in 1861; and it is deemed by 
competent paleographers to date from the first part of the ijth 
century. There are two versions of the Old Charges in this little 
book, purchased for the British Museum in 1859. The compiler 
was probably a mason and familiar with several copies of these 
MS. Constitutions, two of which he utilizes and comments upon; 
he quotes from a MS. copy of the Policronicon the manner in 
which a written account of the sciences was preserved in the two 
historic stones at the time of the Flood, and generally makes 
known the traditions of the society as well as the laws which 
were to govern the members. 

Its introduction into England through Egypt is noted (where 
the Children of Israel “ lernyd ye craft of Masonry ”), also the 
“ lande of behest ” (Jerusalem) and the Temple of Solomon (who 
“ confirmed ye chargys yt David his Fadir ” had made). Then 
masonry in France is interestingly described; and St Alban and 
“ iEthelstane with his yongest sone ” (the Edwin of the later 
MSS.) became the chosen mediums subsequently, as with the 
other Charges, portions of the Old Testament are often cited in 
order to convey a correct idea to the neophyte, who is to hear the 
document read, as to these sciences which are declared to be free 
in themselves {fre in hem selje). Of all crafts followed by man 
in this world “ Masonry hathe the moste notabilite,” as con- 
fimted by “ Elders that were bi for us of masons [who] had these 
chargys wryten,” and “ as is write and taught in ye boke of our 
charges.” 

Until quite recently no representative or survival of this 
particular version had been traced, but in 1890 one was dis¬ 
covered of 1687 (since known as the WiUiam Wedson MS.). 
Of some seventy copies of these old scrolls which have been 
unearthed, by far the greater proportion have been made public 
since i860. They have all much in common, though often 
curious differences are to be detected; are of English origin, 
no matter where used ; and when complete, as they mostly are, 
whether of the i6th or subsequent centuries, are noteworthy 
for an invocation or prayer which begins the recital:— 

" The mighte of the ffather of heaven 
And the wysedome of the glorious Sonne 
through the grace and the goodnes of the holly 
hostc yt l>con three p'aons and one God 
e with us at or beginning and give us grace 
so to gou’ne us here in or lyving that wee maye 
come to his blisse that nevr shall have ending.—Amen." 

(Grand Lodge MS. No. /, a.d. 1583.) 

They are chiefly of the 17 th century and nearly all located 
in England; particulars may be found in Hughan’s Old Charges 
oj the British Freemasons (1872, 1895 and supplement 1906).* 
The chief scrolls, with some others, have been reproduced in 
facsimile in six volumes of the Quatuor Coronatorum Antigrapha ; 
and the collection in Yorkshire has been published separately, 
either in the West Yorkshire Reprints or the Ancient York 
Masonic Rolls. Several have been transcribed and issued in 
other works. 

These scrolls give considerable information as to the tradi¬ 
tions and customs of the craft, together with the regulations 
for its government, and were required to be read to appren¬ 
tices long after the peculiar rules ceased to be acted upon, 
each lodge aMarently having one or more copies kept for 
the purpose. The old Lodge of Aberdeen ordered in 1670 that 
the Charge was to be “ read at ye entering of everie entered 
prenteise ” ; another at Alnwick in 1701 provided— 

" Noe Mason shall take any apprentice [but he must] 

Enter him and give him his Charge, srithin one whole 
year after ”; 

' The service rendered by Dr W. Begetnann (Germany) in his 
*' Attei^t to Classify the Old Charaes of the British Masons" 
(vol. 1 Trans, of the Quatuor Coronati Lo^e, London) has been very 
reat, and the reseainhes of the Rev! A. F. A. Woodford and G. W. 
peth have also been of the utmost consequence. 


and still another aa Swallwell (now No. 48 Gateshead) demanded 
that ” |he Apprentices shall have their Charge given at the time 
of Registering, or within thirty days after”; the minutes in¬ 
serting such entries accordingly even so late 88*1754, nearly 
twenty years after the lodge hsid cast in its lot with the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

"nieir Christian character is further emphasized by the '* First 
Charge that you shall be true men to God and the holy Church ” ; 
the York MS. No. d beseeches the brethren “ at every meeUng 
and assembly they pray heartily for all Christians ” ; the Memse 
MS. No, 2 (16^4) mentions ” Merchants and all other Christian 
men,” and the Aberdeen MS. (1670) terms the invocation 
“ A Prayer before the Meeting.” Until the Grand Lodge era, 
Freemasonry was thus wholly Christian. The York MS. No, 4 
of 1693 contains a singular error in the admonitory lines:— 

" The[n] one of the elders takeing the Booke and that 
hee or shee that is to be made mason, shall lay their 
hands thereon and the charge shall be given.” 

This particular reading was cited by Hughan in 1871, but was 
considered doubtful ; Findel,* however, confirmed it, on his 
visit to York under the guidance of the celebrated masonic 
student the late Rev. A. F. A. Woodford. The mistake was due 
possibly to the transcriber, who had an older roll before him, 
confusing ‘‘ they,” sometimes written “ the,” with “ she,” 
or reading that portion, which is often in Latin, as ille vel ilia, 
instead of illc vel illi. 

In some of the Codices, about the middle of the 17th century 
and later. New Articles are inserted, such as would be suitable 
for an organization similar to the Masons’ Company of London, 
which had one, at least, of the Old Charges in its possession ac¬ 
cording to inventories of 1665 and 1676; and likewise in 1722, 
termed The Book oj the Constitutions of the Accepted Masons, 
Save its mention (“ Book wrote on parchment ”) by Sir Francis 
Palgrave in the Edinburgh Review (April 1839) as being in 
existence “ not long since,” this valuable document has been 
lost sight of for many years. 

That there were signs and other secrets preserved and used 
by the brethren throughout this mainly operative period may 
be gathered from discreet references in these old MSS. The 
Institutions in parchment (22nd of November 1696) of the 
Dumfries Kilwinning Lodge (No. 53, Scotland) contain a copy 
of the oath taken “ when any man should be made ” :— 

'* These Charges which we now reherse to you and all others ye 
secrets and misterys belonging to free masons you shall 
faithfully and truly keep, together with ye Counsell of ye 
assembly or lodge, or any other lodge, or brother, or fellow." 
“ Then after ye oath taken and the book kissed ” (i.e, the Bible) 
the “ precqits ” are read, the first being:— 

" You shall be true men to God and his holy Church, and that 
you do not countenance or maintaine any eror, faction, 
schism or hcrisey, in ye church to ye best of your under¬ 
standing." {History of No,jj, by James Smith.) 

The Grand Lodge MS, No. 2 provides that “ You shall keepe 
secret ye obscure and intricate pts. of ye science, not disclosinge 
them to any but such as study and use ye same.” 

The Harleian MS, No, 2054 (Brit. Mus.) is still more explicit, 
termed The ffree Masons Orders and Constitutions, and is in the 
handwriting of Randle Holme (author of the Academie of 
Armory, 1688), who was a member of a lodge in Cheshire. Follow¬ 
ing the MS. Constitutions, in the same Imdwriting, about 1650, 
is a scrap of paper with the obligation:— 

" There is sevrall words and signes of a free Mason to be revailed 
to yu wch as yu will onswr. before God at the Great and 
terrible day of judgmt. yu keep secret and not to revoilc the 
same to any in the heares of any p'son, but to the Mrs and 
feUoWs of the Society of Free Masons, so helpo me God, &c." 
(W. H. RyUnds, Mas. Mag., 1882.) 

• Findel claims that his Treatise on the society was the cause 
which " first impelled England to the study of masonic Ustory 
and ushered in the intellectual movement which resulted in the 
writings of Bros. Hughan, Lyon, Gould and others.” Great credit 
was due to the late German author for his important work, but 
before its advent the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, D. Murray Lyon 
and others in Groat Britain were diligent masonic students on similar 
linea. 
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It is not yet settled who were the actual designors or architects 
of the grand old l^lish cathedrals. Credit ms beentClaimed 
for chuiw dknitaries, to the exclusion more or less of the master 
masons, to Wiom presumably of right the distinction belonged. 
In early days the title “ architect ’’ is not met with, unto the 
tem “ Ingeiutor ” had that meaning, which is doubtful. As to 
this interesting question, and as to the subject of building 
generally, an historical account of Master and Free Masons 
(Discourses upon Architecture in England, by the Rev. James 
Dallaway, 1833), and Notes on the Superintendents of English 
Buildings in Middle Ages (by Wyatt Papworth, 1887), should 
be consulted. Both writers' were non-masons. The former 
observes; “ The honour due to the original founders of these 
edifices is almost invariably transferr^ to the ecclesiastics 
under whose patronage they rose, rather than to the skill and 
design of the master mason, or professional architect, because the 
only historians were monks. , . . They were probably not so 
well versed in geometrical science as the master masons, for 
mathematics formed a part of monastic learning in a very limited 
degree.” In the Journal of Proceedings R, 1 .B,A. vol. iv. (1887), 
a skilful critic (W.H. White) declares that Papworth, in that valu¬ 
able collection of facts, has contrived to annihilate all the profes¬ 
sional idols of the century, setting up in their place nothing 
except the master mason. The brotherhood of Bridge-builders,^ 
Ibat travelled far and wide to build bridges, and the travelling 
bodies of Freemasons,“ he believes never existed; nor was 
William of Wykeham the designer of the colleges attributed to 
him. It seems well-nigh impossible to disprove the statements 
made by Papworth, because they are all so well grounded on 
attested facts ; and the attempt to connect the Abbey of Cluny, 
or men trained at Cluny, with the original or preliminary designs 
of the great buildings erected during the middle ages, at least 
during the izth and i;3th centuries, is also a failure. The whole 
question is ably and fully treated in the History of Freemhsonry 
by Robert Freke Gould (1886-1887), particularly in chapter vi. 
on “ Medieval Operative Masonry,” and in his Concise History 

('903)- 

The lodge is often met with, either as the tabulatum domicialem 
(1200, at St Alban’s Abbey) or actually so named in the Fabric 
Rolls of 'Vork Minster (1370), ye loge being situated close to the 
fane in course of erection ; it was used as a place in which the 
stones were prepared in private for the structure, os well as 
occupied at meal-time, &c. Each mason was required to “ swere 
upon ye boke yt he sail trewly ande bysyli at his power hold and 
kepe holy all ye poyntes of yis forsayde ordinance ” {Ordinacio 
Cementanorum). 

As to the term /ree-mason, from the 14th century, it is held 
by some authorities that it described simply those men who 
worked “ freestone,” but there is abundant evidence to prove 
that, whatever may have been intended at first, /ree-mason soon 
had a much wider signification, the prefix free being also employed 
by carpenters (1666), sewers (15th century, tailors at Exeter) and 
others, presumably to indicate they were free to follow their 
trades in certain localities. On this point Mr Gould well observes; 
“ The class of persons from whom the Freemasons of Warrington 
(1646), Staffordshire (1686), Chester, 'Vork, London and their 
congeners in the 17 th century derived the descriptive title, 
which became the inheritance of the Grand Lodge of England, 
were free men, and masons of Gilds or Companies " {History, 
vol. ii. p. i6oj Dr Brentano may also be cited: “ \^erever 
the Craft Guilds were legally acknowledged, we find foremost, 
that the right to exercise their craft, and sell their manufactures, 
depended upon the freedom of iJieir city ” (Development of 
Guilds, fire., p. 65). In like manner, the privilege of working 
as a mason was not conferred before candidates had been “ made 
free.” The regular free-masons would not work with men, even 
if they had a knowledge of their trade, “ if unfree,” but styled 

* It is not considered necessary to refer at length to the Fratres 
Pontis, or other imaginary bodies of freemasons, as such questions 
may well be left to the curious and interested student. 

’ “ No distinct trace of the general employment of large migratory 
bands of masons, going from place to place as a guild, or company, 
or brotherhood " (Prof. T. Hayter-Lewis, Brit. A>^. Assoc., 1889). 


Uiem ” Cowans,” a course justified by the king's “ Maister of 
Work,” William Schaw, whose Siatutis and Ordimmais (28th 
December 1598) required that “ Ka maister or fellow of craft 
ressaue any eovanis to wirk in his societie or componye, nor send 
none of 1^ servants to wirk wt. cowanis,' under the pone of 
twentie pounds,” Gradually, however, the rule was relaxed, in 
^e such monopoly practit^ly ceased, and the word “ cowan ” 
is only known in connexion with speculative Freemasonry. 
Sir Walter Scott, as a member of Lodge St David (No. 36), was 
familiar with the word and used it in Rob Roy. In 1707 a cowan 
was described in the minutes of Mother Lodge Kilwinning, 
as a mason “ without the word,” thus one who was not a free 
mason (History of the Lodge of Edinburgh No. /, by D. Murray 
Lyon, 1900). 

In the New English Dictionary (Oxford, vol. iv., 1897) under 
“ Freemason ” it is noted that three views have ton pro¬ 
pounded:—(i) “The suggestion that free-mason stands for 
free-stone-mason would appear unworthy of attention, but 
fur the curious fact that ^e earliest known instances of any 
similar appellation are mestre mason de franche peer (Act 25 Edw. 
ni., 1350), and sculptores lapidum liberorum, alleged to occur 
in a document of 1217 ; the coincidence, however, seems to be 
merely accidental. (2) The view most generally held is that 
freemasons were those who were free of the masons’ guild. 
Against this explanation many forcible objections have ton 
brought by Mr G. W. Speth, who suggests (3) that the itinerant 
masons were called free because they claimed exemption from 
the control of the local guilds of the towns in which they 
temporarily settled. (4) Perhaps the best hypothesis is that the 
term refers to the medieval practice of emancipating skilled 
artisans, in order that they might be able to travel and render 
their services wherever any great building was in process of 
construction.” The late secretary of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge (No. 2076, London) has thus had his view sanctioned by 
“ the highest tribunal in the Republic of Letters so far as 
Philology is concerned ” (Dr W. J. Chetwode Crawley in Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum, 1898). Still it cannot be denied that 
members of lodges in the 16th and following centuries exercised 
the privilege of making free masons and denied the freedom 
of working to cowans (also called M»-freemen) who had not ton 
so made free ; “ the Masownys of the luge ” being the only ones 
recognized as /reemasons. As to the prefix being derived from 
the word frere, a sufficient answer is the fact that frequent 
reference is made to “ Brother freemasons,” so that no ground for 
that supposition exists (cf. articles by Mr Gould in the Freemason 
for September i8g8 on “ Free and Freemasonry ”). 

There are numerous indications of masonic activity in the 
British lodges of the 17th century, especially in Scotland; 
the existing records, however, of the southern part of the United 
Kingdom, though few, are of importance, some only having ton 
made known m recent years. These concern the Masons’ 
Company of London, whose valuable minutes and other docu¬ 
ments are ably described and commented upon by Edward 
Conder, jr., in his Hole Crafte and Fellowship of Masons (1894), 
the author then being the Master of that ancient company. It 
was incorporated in 1677 by Charles IL, who graciously met the 
wishes of the members, but as a company the information “ that 
is to be found in the Corporation Records at Guildhall prove very 
clearly that in 1376 the Masons’ Company existed and was 
represented in the court of common council.” The title then 
favoured was " Masons,” the entry of the term “ Freemasons ” 
being crossed out. Herbert erroneously overlooked the correc¬ 
tion, and stated in his History of the Twelve Great Livery Com¬ 
panies (vol. i.) that the Freemasons returned two, and the Masons 
four members, but subsequently amalgamated; whereas the 
revised entry was for the “Masons” only. The Company 
obtained a grant of arms in 1472 (lath year Hen. 'VIIL), one of the 
first of the kind, being thus described :—“ A feld of Sablys A 
Cheveron silver graded thre Castellis of the same gamysshed wt. 
dores and wyndows of the feld in the Cheveron or Cumpas of 
Bla(^ of Blak ”; it is the authority (if any) for all later armorial 
torings having a chevriiit and casries, assumed by other masonic 
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Otgankations. This precious document was only discovered in 
*871, having been missing for a loi^ time, thus doubtless account¬ 
ing for the erroneous representations met with, not having tlje 
correct blazon to follow. The oldest masonic motto knowh 
is “ God is our Guide ’’ on Kerwin’s tomb in St Helen’s church, 
Bishopgate, of 1594; that of “ In the Lord is all our trust " 
not being traced until the next century. Supporters consisting 
of two doric columns are mentioned in 1688 Randle Holme, 
but the Grand Lodge of England in the following century used 
Beavers as operative builders. Its first motto was “ In the 
beginning was the Word ” (in Greek), exchanged a few years on¬ 
ward for “ Relief and Truth,” the rival Grand Lodge (Atholl 
Masons) selecting “ Holiness to the Lord ” (in Hebrew), and the 
final selection at the “ Union of December 1813 ” being Audi 
Vide face. 

Mr Conder's discovery of a lodge of “ Accepted Masons ” being 
held under the wing of the Company was a great surprise, dating 
as the records do from i6zo to i6zi (the earliest of the kind yet 
traced in England); when seven were made masons, all of whom 
were free of the Company before, three being of the Livery ; 
the entry commencing “ Att the making masons.” The meetings 
were entitled the “ Accoption,” and the members of the lodge 
were called Accepted Masons, being those so accepted and initiated, 
the term never otherwi.se being met with in the Records. An 
additional fee had to be paid 1 ^ a member of the Company to 
join the “ Acception,” and any not belonging thereto were 
mulct in twice the sum ; though even then such “ acceptance ” 
did not qualify for membership of the superior body ; the fees 
for the “ Acception ” being £r and £2 respectively. In 1638- 
1639, when Nicholas Stone entered the lodge (he was Master 
of the Company 1632-1633) the banquet cost a considerable 
sum, showing that the number of brethren present must have 
been large. 

Elias Ashmole (who according to his diary was “ made a Free 
Mason of Warrington with Colonel Henry Mainwaring,” seven 
brethren being named as in attendance at the lodge, 16th of 
October 1646) states that he “ received a summons to appear at 
a Lodge to be held next day at Masons’ Hall, London.” Accord- 
iitgly on the nth of March 1682 he attended and saw six gentle¬ 
men “ admitted into the Fellowship of Free Masons,” of whom 
three only belonged to the Company; the Master, however, 
Mr Thomas Wise, the two wardens and six others being present 
on the occasion as members in their dud capacity. Ashmole 
adds: “ We all dyned at the Halfe Moone Tavern in Cheapside 
at a noble dinner prepaired at the charge of the new-accepted 
Masons.” 

It is almost certain that there was not an operative mason 
present at the Lodge held in 1646, and at the one which met 
in 1682 there was a strong representation of the speculative 
branch. Before the year 1654 the Company was known as that 
of the Freemasons for some time, but after then the old title 
of Masons was reverted to, the terms “ Acception ” and 
“ Accepted ” belonging to the speculative Lodge, which, however, 
in all probability either became independent or ceased to work 
soon after 1682, It is ve»y interesting to note that subsequently 
(but never before) the longer designation is met with of “ Free 
and Accepted Masons,” and is thus a combination of operative 
and speculative usage. 

Mr Conder is of opinion that in the Records “ there b no 
evidence of any particular ceremony attending the position of 
Master Mason, possibly it consisted of administering a different 
oath from the one taken by the apprentices on being entered.” 
There is much to favour this supp^tion, and it may provide 
the key to the vtxala quaettio as to the plurality of degrees prior 
to the Grand Lodge era. The fdlow-cnfts were recruited from 
those apprentices who had served their time end had their essay 
(or sufficient trial of their skill) duly passed; they and the 
Masters, by the Schaw StaUties of 1598, being only omitted in 
the presence of ” sex Moisteris and fva mUrit prertieissis.” As 
a rule a master mason meant one who was master of his trade, i.e. 
duly qualified ; but it sometimes described employers as dik^et 
from )oumeymen Freemasons; being also a compliment con-. 


I fened on honorary members during the z^th ceoituty in 
particu]^. * 

In Dr Plot’s Uisiciy of SiaffordsMre (1686) is a remariable 
account of the “ Society of Freemasons,” wmch, Teing by an 
unfriend critic, is all the more valimble. He states that the 
custom spread " more or less all over the nation ”; persons 
of the most eminent quality did not disdain to enter the Fellow¬ 
ship ; they had “ a large farchmerU volum containing the Hbtory 
and Rules of the Craft of Masonry ”; St Amf^ibal, St Alban, 
King Atkelstan and Edwin are mentioned, and these “ charges 
and manners ” were “ after perusal approved by King Hen. 6 
and his council, both as to Masters and Fellows of this right 
Worshipfull craft.” It is but fair to add tiiat notwithstanding 
the service he rendered the Society by his lengthy description, 
that credulous historian remarks of its history that there is 
nothing he ever “ met with more false or incoherent.” 

The author of the Academie of Armory, previously noted, 
knew better what he was writing about in that work of 1686 in 
which he declares; ‘‘I cannot but Honor the Fellowship of 
the Masons because of its Antiquity ; and the more, as being a 
member of that Society, called Free Masons,” Mr Rylands states 
that in Harl. MS, 5955 is a collection of the engraved plates for a 
second volume of this important work, one being devoted to the 
Arms of the Society, the columns, as supporters, having globes 
thereon, from which possibly are derived the two pilkrs, with 
such ornaments or additions seen in lodge rooms at a later period. 

In the same year “ A Tripos or Speech delivered at a commence¬ 
ment in the University of Dubiin held there July ij, i688, by 
John Jones, then A.B., afterwards D.D.,” contained ‘‘ notable 
evidence concerning Freemasonry in Dublin.” The Tripos was 
included in Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Dean Swift’s works 
(1814), but as Dr Chetwode Crawley points out, though noticed 
by the Rev. Dr Geoige Oliver (the voluminous Masonic author), 
he failed to realize its historical importance. The satirical and 
withal amusing speech was partly translated from the Latin by 
Dr Cmwley for his scholarly introduction to the Masonic Re¬ 
prints, &c., by Henry Sadler. “ The point seems to be tliat 
Ridley (reputed to have been an informer against priests under 
the barbarous penal laws) was, or ought to have been, hanged ; 
that his carcase, anatomized and stuffed, stood in the library; 
and that fratk scoundreUus discovered on his remains the Free¬ 
masons’ Mark.” The importance of the references to the craft in 
Ireland is simply owing to the year in which they were made, 
as illustrative of the influence of the Society at that time, of which 
records are lacking. 

It is primarily to Scotland, however, that we have to look 
for such numerous particulars of the activity of the fraternity 
from 1599 to the establishment of its Grand Lodge in 1736, 
for an excellent account of which we are indebted to Lyon, the 
Scottish masonic historian. As early as 1600 (8th of June) the 
attendance of John Boswell, Esq., the laird of Auchinleck, is 
entered in the minutes of the Lodge of Edinburgh; he attested 
the record and added his mark, as did the other members; $0 
it was not his first appearance. Many noUemen and other 
gentlemen joined this ancient atelier, notably Lord Alexander, 
Sir Anthony Alexander and Sir Alexander Strachan in 1634, 
the king’s Master of Work (Herrie Alexander) in 1638, General 
Alexander Hamilton in 1640, Dr Hamilton m 1647, and many 
other prominent and distinguished men later; “ James Neilsone, 
Master Sklaitter to His Majestic,” who was “ entered and past 
in the Lodge of Linlithgow, being elected a joining memlm,” 
2nd March 1634. Quatt«r-Maater General Robert Moray (or 
Murray) was initiate by members of the LodM of Edinlwrgh, 
at Newcastle on the aoth of May 1641, while the Scottish army 
was in occupation. On due report to their Alma Mater sudi 
rec^tion was allowed, the occurrence havi^ be«i .considered 
the first of Its kind in England until the ancient Records of the 
Masons’ Company were published. 

The minute-books of a number of Scottish Lodges, which are 
still on the register, go back to the 17th century, and abundantly 
confirm the frequent admission of speculatives as members and 
officers, especially those of the venerable “ Mother Lodge 
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£ 8 winnuif,‘*o{wlucbtbeearlofCaMiIlii«H 5 'ti»dMconin 1671, 
who was racoeedad bp Sir Alexaoder Cmuangiufln, and the eari 
of Eglintoiii who like the first of the trio was but an apprentice. 
There were tnree Head Lodges according to the Scotti^ Code'of 
1599, Edinburgh being “ the first and pitncqMdl,” Kilwinning 
“ the secund,*’ and Stirling “ the third ludge.” 

The Aberdeen Lodge (No. i iris) has records ^served from 
1670, in which year what is known as the Mark Book be^ns, 
containing the oldest existing roll of members, numbering 49, 
all of whom liave their marks registered, save two, though onlV 
ten were operatives. The names of the earls of Finlater, Erroll 
and Dunfermline, Lord Forbes, several ministers and professional 
men' are on the list, which was written by a glazior, of whom 
htid been enlightened as to the " benefit of the msasson word,” 
and inserted in order as they “ were made fellow craft” The 
Charter (Old Charges) had to be read at the “ entering of everie 
prenteise,” and the officers included a master and two wardens. 

The lodge at Melrose (No. 1 bis) with records back to 1674 did 
not join the Grand Lodge until 1891, and was the last of those 
working (possibly centuries before that body was formed) to 
accept the modem system of government. Of the many note¬ 
worthy lodges mention should be made of that of “ Canongate 
Kilwinning No. 2,” Edinburgh, the first of the numerous pendicles 
of “ Mother Lodge Kilwinning No. o,” Ayrshire, started in 1677 ; 
and of the Journeymen No 8, formed in 1707, which was a secession 
from the Lodge of Edinburgh ; the Fellow Crufts or Journeymen 
not being satisfied with their treatment by the Freemen Masters 
of the Incorporation of Masons, &c. This action led to a trial 
before the Lords of Council and Session, when finally a “ Decreet 
Arbitral ’’ was subscribed to by both parties, and the junior 
organization was permitted “ to give the mason word as it is 
called ’’ in a .separate lodge. The presbytcty of Kelso * in 1652 
sustained the action of the Rev. James Ainslie in becoming a 
Freemason, declaring that “ there is neither sinne nor scarldale 
in that word ” (i.e. the “ Mason Word "), which is often alluded 
to but never revealed iit the old records already referred to.® 
One Scottish family may be cited in illustration of the continuous 
working of Freemasonry, whose membership is enshrined in 
the records of the ancient Lodge of “ Scoon and Perth No. 3 ” 
and others. A venerable document, lovingly cared for by No. 3, 
bears date 1658, and recites how John Mylne came to Perth from 
the ‘‘ North Countrie,” and was the king’s Master Mason and 
W.M. of the Lodge, his successor being his son, who entered 
“ King James the sixt as fireman measone and fellow craft ” ; 
his third son John was a member of Lodge No. i and Master 
Mason to Charles I., 1631-1636, and his eldest son was a deacon 
of No. X eleven times during thirty years. To him was 
apprenticed his nephew, who was warden in 1663-1664 and 
deacon several times. William Mylne was a warden in 1695, 
Thomas (eldest son) was Master in 1735, and took part in the 
formation of the Grand Lodge of Scotland. Others of the family 
continued to join the Lodge No. i, until Robert, the last of the 
Mylnes at Freemasons, was initiated in 1754, died in 1811, and 
“ was buried in St Paul’s cathedral, having been Surveyor to 
that Edifice for fifty years,” and the last of the masrmic Mylnes 
for five generations. The, “ St John’s Lodge,” Glasgow (No. 3 
bis), lias some valuable old records and a “ Charter Chest ” 
with the words carved thereon “ God save the King and Masons 
Craft, 1684.” Loyalty and Charity are the watchwords of the 
Society. 

The Craft Gilds (Carps i'&UU) of France, and their progeny 
the Companionage, have been fully described by Mr Gould, 
and the Strinmetam of Germany would require too detailed 
notice if we were to particularize its rules, customs and general 

> The Associate Synod which met at Sdinhnrgh, March 1733, 
Jus t a century later, took quite an opposite view, decidhsg to depose 
from office any of their brethren who would not give up their maeonic 
membership [Scots Mag., 1733, p. 138). Papal Bulls have also 
been issued against the craft, the first being in 1738 ; but neither 
interdicts nor anathemata have any influence with the ftatemlty, 
and fall quite harmless. 

• " Wc have the Mason Word and second sight,. 

Things for to come we can fortell aright." 

(Til* Mases Tkrtnadie, by H. Adamson, Edin., 1638.) 


chaiMtor, hum about the latfa century omkwd. Much as there 
was m conunon between the Stuncmasens of Gensany and the 
Freemasons of Great Britain and Ireland, it must conceded 
that the two societies never united and were all through this 
long period wholly separate and indtgfendent; a knowledge of 
Fremasonry and authority to hold lodges in Germtuiy being 
derived fmm the Grand Lodge of England during the first half 
of the x8th century. The theory of the derivatiou of the Free¬ 
masons from the Sirititnelam was first propounded in X779 
the abbd Grandidier, and has been maintained by more modem 
writers, such as Fallou, Heidelofi and Schneider, but a thorough 
examination of their statements has resulted in such an origin 
twing generally discredited. Whether the Sleittnieisen had secret 
signs of rendition or not, is not quite clear, but that the Free- 
masona had, for centuries, cannot be doubted, though predsely 
what they were may be open to question, end also what portions 
of the existing ceremonies ore Kminiscent of the craft anterior 
to Ae Revival of 1717. Messrs Speth and Gould favour the 
notion that there were two distinct and sepsnnte degrees prior to 
the third decade of the 18th century (jfrs Q.C., 1898 and X903), 
while other authorities have either supported the One degree 
theory, or consider there is not sufficient evidence to warrant 
a decision. Recent discoveries, however, tend in favour of the 
first view noted, such as the Trinity College MS., Dublin (“ Free 
Masonry, Feb. 1711 ”), and the mvaluable * Chetieode Crauley 
MS, (Grand Lodge Library, Dublin); the second being read in 
coimexion with the HaugMoot Lodge Records, beginning 1702 
(Hist, of Freemasonry, by W. F. Vernon, 1893). 

Two of the most remarkable lodges at work during the period 
of transition (17x7-1723), out of the many then existing in 
England, assembled at Alnwick and at Y ork. The origin of the 
first noted is not known, but there are minutes of the meetings 
from 1703, the Rules are of T701, signed by quite a number of 
members, and a transcript of the Old Charges begins the volume. 
In 1708-1709 a minute provided for a masonic procession, at 
which the brethren were to walk “ with their aprons on and 
Comon Square.” The Lodge consisted mainly of operative 
“ free Brokers,” and continued for many years, a code of by¬ 
laws being published in 1763, but it never united with the Grand 
Lodge, giving up the struggle for existence a few years further on. 

The other lodge, the most noteworthy of all the English 
predecessors of the Grand Lodge of England, was long held at 
York, the Mecca of English Freemasons.* Its origin is unknown, 
but there are traces of its existence at an early date, and possibly 
it was a survival of the Minster Lodge of the 14th century. 
Assuming that the York MS. No. 4 of 1693 was the property 
of the lodge in that year (which Roll was presented by George 
Walker of Wetherby in X777), the entry which concludes that 
Scroll is most suggestive, as it gives “ The names of the Lodge ” 
(members) and ^e “lodge Ward(en).” Its influence most 
probably may be also noted at Scarltorough, where “ A private 
Lod^e ” was held on the lotb of July 1705, at which the president 
“ William Thompson, Esq., and severall others brethren firee 
Masons ” were present, and six gentlemen (named) “ were then 
admitted into the said firatemity.” These particulars are en¬ 
dorsed on the Searborottgh MS, of the Old Charges, now owned 
by the Grand Lodge of Canada at Toronto. “ A narrow folio 
manuscript Book ^ginning 7th March 1705-1706,” which was 
quoted from in 1778, has long been missing, which is much to be 
regretted, as possiUy it gave particulars of the lodge which 
assembled at Btadfo;^, Yorkshire, “ when 18 Gentlemen of the 
first families in that neighbourhood were made Masons.” There 
is, however, another roll of record.s from 171a to 1730 happily 
preserved of this “Ancient Honble. Society and Fraternity 
of Free Masons,” sometimes styled " Company ” or “ Society of 
Free and Accepted Masons.” 

Not to be behind the London fratres, the York brethren formed 
a Grand Lodge on the 27th of December 1723 (the “ Grand 

• The Chetwode Crawley MS., bv W. J. Hughan [Are Q.C., 1904). 

* The York Grand Lodge, by Messrs, Hughan and Whyteheatl 
(Are Q.C., igoo), and Maeonic Sketches and Reprints (1871), by the 
former. 
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Lodge of all England ” was its modest title), and was flourishing 
for years, receiving into their company many county men of grut 
influence. Some twenty years later there was a brief period 
of somnolence, but in 1761 a revival took place, with Francis 
Drake, the historian, as Grand Master, ten lodges being chartered 
in Yorkshire, Cheshire and Lancashire, 1763-1790, and a Grand 
Lodge of England, south of the Trent, in 1779, London, 
which warranted two lodges. Before the century ended all these 
collapsed or joined the Grand Lodge of England, so there was 
not a single representative of “York Masonry ” left on the advent 
of the next century. 

The premier Grand Lodge of England soon began to constitute 
new Lodges in the metropolis, and to reconstitute old ones that 
applied for recognition, one of the earliest of 1720-1731 being 
still on the Roll as No. 6, thus having kept company ever smce 
with the three “ time immemorial Lodges,” Nos. *, 4 and 12. 
Applications for constitution Aept coming in, ^e provinces 
being represented from 1733 to 1724, before which time it is likely 
the Grand Lodge of Irel^d ^ had been started, about which the 
most valuable Caementaria Uibernica by Dr Chetwode Crawley 
may be consulted with absolute confidence. Provincial Grand 
]x)dges were formed to ease the authorities at headquarters, 
and, as the society spread, also for the Continent, and gradually 
throughout the civilized globe. Owing to the custom prevailing 
before the i8th century, a few brethren were competent to form 
lodges on their own initiative anywhere, and hence the registers 
of the British Grand Lodges are not always indicative of the first 
appearance of the craft abroad. In North America ® lodges were 
held before what is known as the first “ regular ” lodge was 
formed at Boston, Mass., in 1733, and probably in Canada® 
likewise. The same remark applies to Denmark, France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden and other 
countries. Of the many scores of military lodges, the first war¬ 
rant was granted by Ireland in 1732. To no_ other body of 
Freemasons has the craft been so indebted for its prosperity in 
early days as to their military brethren. There were rivals to 
the Grand Lodge of England during the 18th century, one of 
considerable magnitude being known as the Ancients or Atholl 
Masons, formed in 1751, but in December 1813 a junction was 
effected, and from that time the prosperity of Ae United Grand 
Lodge of England, with few exceptions, has been extraordinary. 

Nothing but a volume to itself could possibly describe the 
main features of the English Craft from 1717, when Anthony 
Sayer was elected the first Grand Master of a brilliant galaxy 
of rulers. The first nobleman to undertake that office was the 
duke of Montagu in 1721, the natural philosopher J. T. 
Desaguliers being his immediate predecessor, who has been 
credited (and also the Rev. James Anderson) with the honour of 
starting the premier Grand Lodge; but like the fable of Sir 
Christopher Wren having been Grand Master, evidence is entirely 
lacking. Irish and Scottish peers share with those of England 
the distinction of presiding over the Grand Lodge, and from 
1782 to 1813 their Royal Highnesses the duke of Cumberland, 
the prince of Wales, or the duke of Sussex occupied the masonic 
throne. From 1753 to 1813 the rival Grand Lodge had been 
busy, but ultimately a desire for a united body prevailed, and 
under the “ ancient ” Grand Master, H.R.H. the duke of Kent, 
it was decided to amalgamate with the original ruling prganiza- 
tion, H.R.H. the duke of Sussex becoming the Grand Master of 
the United Grand Lodge. On the decease of the prince in 1843 
the earl of Zetland succeeded, followed by the marquess of Ripon 
in 1874, on whose resignation H.R.H. the prince of Wales 
became the Grand Master. Soon after succeeding to the throne, 

> The celebrated " Lady Freemason,” the Hon. Mrs Aldworth 
(nil Miss St Leger, daughter of Lord Doneraile), was initiated in 
Ireland, but at a much earlier date than popularly supposed; 
certainly not later than 1713, when the venturesome lady was 
twenty. AU early accounts of the occurrence must be received with 
caution, as there arc no contemporary records of the event. 

“ History of Freemasonry, by Dr A. G. Mackey (New York, rSgS), 
and the History of the Fraternity Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass., give very full particulars as to the United States. 

* See History of Freemasonry in Canada (Toronto, 1899), by J. 
Ross Robertson. 


King Edward VII; ceased to govern the English craft, and was 
succeeejed by H.R.H. the duke of Connaught. From 1737 to 
1907 some sixteen English princes of the royal blood joined the 
broAerhood. 

From 1723 to 1813 the number of lodges enrolled in England 
amounted to 1626, and from 1814 to the end of December 1909 
as many as 3352 were warranted, making a grand total of 4978, 
of which the last then granted was num^red 3185. There were 
in 1909 still 2876 on the register, notwithstan&ig die many 
vacancies created by the foundation of new Grand Lodges in the 
colonies and elsewhere.* 

Distribution and Organization, —^The advantage of the cosmo¬ 
politan basis of the fraternity generally (though some Grand 
Lodges still preserve the original Christian foundation) has been 
conspicuously manifested and appreciated in India and other 
countries where the votaries of numerous religious systems 
congregate; but the unalterable basis of a belief in the Great 
ArcUtect of the Universe remains, for without such a recognition 
there can be no Freemasonry, and it is now, as it always has been, 
entirely free from party politics. The charities of the Society in 
England, Ireland and Scotland are extensive and well organized, 
their united cost per day not being less than £500, and with those 
of other Grand Lodges throughout the world must amount to 
a very lar^e sum, there being over two millions of Freemasons. 
The vast mcrease of late years, both of lodges and members, 
however, calls for renewed vigilance and extra care in selecting 
candidates, that numbers may not be a source of weakness 
instead of strength. 

In its internal organization, the working of Freemasonry 
involves an elaborate system of symbolic ritual,® as carried out 
at meetings of the various lodges, uniformity as to essentials 
being the rule. The members are classified in numerous degrees, 
of which the first three are “ Entered Apprentice,” “ Fellow 
Craft ” and “ Master Mason,” each class of which, after initia¬ 
tion, can only be attained after posing a prescribed ordeal or 
examination, as a test of proficiency, corresponding to the 
“ es.says ” of the operative period. 

The lodges have their own by-laws for guidance, subject to 
the Book of Constitutions of their Grand Lodge, and the regula¬ 
tions of the provincial or district Grand Lodge if located in 
counties or held abroad. 

It is to be regretted that on the continent of Europe Free¬ 
masonry has sometimes developed on different lines from that 
of the ‘‘ Mother Grand Lodge ” and Anglo-Saxon Grand Lodges 
generally, and through its political and anti-religious tendencies 
has come into contact or conflict with the state authorities “ 
or the Roman Catholic church. The “ Grand Orient of France ” 
(but not the Supreme Council 33°, and its Grand Lodge) is an 
example of this retrograde movement, by its elimination of 
the paragraph referring to a belief in Ae “ Great Architect of 
the Universe” from its Statuts et riglements gitteraux. This 
deplorable action has led to the withdrawal of all regular Grand 
Lodges from association with that body, and such separation 
must continue until a return is made to the ancient and inviolable 
landmark of the society, which makes it impossible for an atheist 
either to join or continue a member of the fraternity. 

The Grand Lodge of England constituted its first lodge in 
Paris in the year 1732, but one was formed still earlier on the 
continent at Gibraltar 1728-1729. Others were also opened in 
Germany 1733, Portugal 1735, Holland 1735, Switzerland 1740, 
Denmark 1745, Italy 1763, Belgium 1765, Russia 1771, and 

* The Masonic Records lyiy-iSof, by John Lane, and the ex¬ 
cellent Masonic Yearbook, pubUshed annually by the Grand Lodge 
of England, are the two standard works on Lodge enumeration, 
localization and nomenclature. For particulars of the Grand Lodges, 
and especially that of England, Gould's History is most useful and 
trustworthy ; and for an original contribution to the history of the 
rival Grand Lodge or Atholl Masons, Sadler’s Masonic Facts and 
Fictions. 

• “ A peculiar system of Morality, veiled m Allegory and illus¬ 
trated by Symbols ” (old definition of Freemasonry). 

' The BriHsh House of Commons in 1799 and 1817, in acts of 
parliament, specifically recognised the laudable character of the 
society and provided for its continuance on definite lines. 
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Sweden 1773. In most of these countries Grand Lodges were 
subsequently created and continue to this date, save»that in 
Austria (no^Hunga^) and Russia no masonic lodges have for 
some time been permitted to assemble. There is a union of Grand 
Lodges of Germany, and im annual Diet is held for the transaction 
of business affecting the several masonic organizations in that 
coun^, which works well. H.R.H. Prince Frederick Leopold 
was in 1909 Protector, or the “ Wisest Master ” (Vicarius 
Saiomonis). King Gustav V. was the Grand Master + of the 
freemasons in Sweden, and the sovereign of the “ Order of Charles 
XIII,,” the only one of the kind confined to members of the 
fraternity. 

Lodges were constituted in India irom 1730 (Calcutta), 1752 
(Madras), and 1758 (Bombay); in Jamaica 1742, Antigua 1738, 
and St Christopher 1739; soon after which period the Grand 
Lodges of England, Ireland and Scotland had representatives 
at work throughout the civilized world. 

In no part, however, outside Great Britain has the craft 
flourished so much as in the United States of America,where the 
first “ regular ” lodge (».e. according to the new regime) was 
opened in 1733 at Boston, Mass. Undoubtedly lodges had 
been meeting still earlier, one of which was held at Philadelphia, 
Penna., with records from 1731, which blossomed into a Grand 
Lodge, but no authority has yet been traced for its proceedings, 
save that which may be termed “ time immemorial right,” 
which was enjoyed by all lodges and brethren who were at work 
prior to the Grand Lodge era (1716-1717) or who declined to 
recognize the autocratic proceedings of the premier Grand Lodge 
of England, just as the brethren did in the city of York. A 
“ deputation ” was granted to Daniel Coxe, Esq. of New Jersey, 
by the duke of Norfolk, Grand Master, 5th of June 1730, as 
Prov. Grand Master of the " Provinces of New York, New Jersey 
andPensilvania,”butthere is no evidence that he everconstituted 
any lodges or exercised any masonic authority in virtue thereof. 
Henry Price as Prov. Grand Master of New England, and his 
lodge, which was opened on the 31st of August 1733, in the city 
of Boston, so far as is known, began “ regular ” Freemasonry in 
the United States, and the older and independent organization 
was soon afterwards “regularized.” Benjamin Franklin (an 
Initiate of the lodge of Philadelphia) printed and published the 
Book of Constitutions, 1723 (of London, England), in the “ City 
of Brotherly Love ” in 1734, being the oldest masonic work in 
America. English and Scottish Grand Lodges were soon after 
petitioned to grant warrants to hold lodges, and by the end of 
the i8th century several Grand Lodges were formed, the Craft 
becoming very popular, partly no doubt by reason of so many 
prominent men joining the fraternity, of whom the chief was 
George Washington, initiated in a Scottish lodge at Fredericks¬ 
burg, Virginia, in 1752-1753. In 1907 there were fifty Grand 
Lodges assembling in the United States, with considerably over 
a million members. 

In Canada in 1909 there were eight Grand Lodges, having 
about 64,000 members. Freemasonry in the Dominion is be¬ 
lieved to date from 1740. The Grand Lodges are all of com¬ 
paratively recent organization, the oldest and largest, with 
40,000 members, being for Ontario ; those of Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec numbering about 5000 each. There are 
some seven Grand Lodges in Australia; South Australia coming 
first as a “sovereign body,” followed closely by New South 
Wales and Victoria (of 1884-1889 constitution), the whole of 
the lodges in the Commonwealth probably having fully 50,000 
members on the registers. 

■^ere are many additional degrees which may be taken or not 
(being quite optional), and dependent on a favourable ballot ; 
the difficulty, however, of obtaining admission increases as pro¬ 
gress is made, the numbers accepted decreasing rapidly with each 
advancement. The chief of these are arrang^ in separate 
classes and are governed either by the “ Grand Chapter of the 
Royal Arch,” the “ Mark Grand Lodge,” the “ Great Priory of 
Knights Templars ” or the “ Ancient and Accepted Rite,” these 
being mutually complementary and intimately coimected as 
respects England, and more or less so in Ireland, Scotland, 
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North America and wherever worked on a similar basis j the 
countries of the continent of Europe have also their own Hautes 
Grades- (W. J. H.*) 

a city and the county-seat of Stephenson county, 
Illinois, in ffie N.W. part of the state, on the Pecatonica river, 
30 m. from its mouth and about roo m. N.W. of Chicago. Pop. 
(1890) 10,189; (1900) 13,258, of whom 2264 were for^n-bom; 
(U.S. census, 1910) 17,567. The city is served by the Chicago & 
North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the 
Illinois Central railways, and by the Rockford & Interurban 
electric railway. The Illinois Central connects at South Free¬ 
port, about 3 m. S. of Freeport, with the Qiicago Great Western 
railway. Among Freeport’s manufactures are foundry and 
machine shop products, carriages, hardware specialties, patent 
medicines, windmills, engines, incubators, organs, beer and 
shoes, llie Illinois Central has large railway repair shops here. 
The total value of the city’s factory product in 1905 was 
* 3 ) 109 ) 3 °*, an increase of 14-8 % since 1900. In tihe sur¬ 
rounding countiy cereals are grown, and swine and poultry are 
raised. Dairying is an important industry also. The city 
has a Carnegie library (1901). In the Court House Square is 
a monument, 80 ft. high, in memory of the soldiers who died 
in the Civil War. At the corner of Douglas Avenue and 
Mechanic Street a granite boulder commemorates the famous 
debate between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, 
held in Freeport on the 27th of August 1858. In that debate 
Lincoln emphasized the differences between himself and the 
radical anti-slavery men, and in answer to one of Lincoln’s 
questions Douglas declared that the people of a territory, through 
“ unfriendly " laws or denial of legislative protection, could 
exclude slavery, and tliat “ it matters not what way the Supreme 
Court may hereafter decide on the abstract question whether 
slavery may or may not go into a territory under the Constitu¬ 
tion.” This, the so-called “ Freeport doctrine,” greatly weakened 
Douglas in the presidential election of i860. Freeport was 
settled in 1835, was laid out and named Winneshiek in 1836, 
and in 1837 under its present name was made the county-seat 
of Stephenson county. It was incorporated as a town in 1850 
and chartered as a city in 1855. 

FREE PORTS, a term, strictly speaking, given to localities 
where no customs duties are levied, and where no customs super¬ 
vision exists. In these ports (subject to payment for specific 
services rendered, wharfage, storage, &c., and to the observance 
of local police and sanitary regulations) ships load and unload, 
cargoes are deposited and handled, industries are exercised, 
manufactures are carried on, goods are bought and sold, without 
any action on the part of fiscal authorities. Ports are likewise 
designated “ free ” where a space or zone exists within which 
commercial operations are conducted without payment of import 
or export duty, and without active interference on the part of 
customs authorities. The French and German designations 
for these two descriptions of ports are—for the former La Vitte 
franche, Freihafen ; for the latter Le Port franc, Freibezirk or 
Freilager. The English phrase free port applies to both.' The 
leading conditions under which free ports in Europe derived their 
origin were as follows<i) When public order became re¬ 
established during the middle ages, trading centres were gradually 
formed. Marts for the exchange and purchase of goods arose in 
different localities. Many Italian settlements, constituting free 
zones, were established in the Levant. The Hanseatic towns 
arose in the 12th century. Great fairs became recognized— 
the Leipzig charter was granted in 1268. These localities were 
free as regards customs duties, although dues of the nature of 
octroi charges were often levied. (2) Until the 19th century 
European states were numerous, and often of small size. A rcord- 
ingly uniform customs tariffs of wide application did not exist. 

' In China at the present time (1902) certain ports are designated 
" free and open.” ras phrase means that the ports in question are 
(i) open to foreign trade, and (2) that vessels engaged in oversea 
voyages may freely resort there. Exemption from payment of 
customs duties is not implied, which is a matter distinct from the 
permission granted under treaty engagements to foreign vessels to 
Carry cargoes to and from the " treaty ports.” 
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Uniform rates of duty were fixed in England by the Subsidy Act 
of i< 56 o. In France, before the Revolution (^ides the free 
ports), Alsace and the Lorraine Bishoprics were in trade matters 
treated as foreign countries. The unification of the German 
customs tariff began in 1834 with the Steuerverein and the 
Zollverein. The Spanish fiscal system did not include the Basque 
provinces until about 1850. The uniform Italian tariff dates from 
1861. Thus until very recent times on the Continent free ports 
were compatible with the fiscal policy and practice of different 
countries. (3) Along the Mediterranean coast, up to the 19th 
century, convenient shelter was needed from corsairs. In other 
continental countries the prevalent colonial and mercantile 
policy sought to create trans-oceanic trade. Free ports were 
advantageous from all these points of view. 

In follnwinR the Iiistory of these harbours in Europe, it is to be 
observed that in Great Britain free ports have never existed. In 
1552 it wa.s contemplated to piaM Hull and Southampton on this 
footing, hut the design was abandoned. Subsequently the lionding 
and not tlie free port system was adopted in the United Kingdom. 

Austria-Hungaty .—Fiume and Trieste were respectively free ports 
during the periods 1722-1893 and 1719-1893. 

Belgium .—The emperor Joseph II. during his visit to the Austrian 
Netherlands in June 1781 endeavoured to create a direct trade 
between that country and India. Ostend was made a free mrt, 
and large bonding facilities were afforded at Bruges, Brussels, Ghent 
and Louvain. In 1796, however, the revolutionary government 
abolished tlic Ostend privileges. 

Denmark .—In November 1894 an area of about ijo acres at 
Copenhagen was opened as a tree port, and great facilities are 
afiorded for shipping and commercial operations in order that the 
Baltic trade may centre there. 

/■'rawer. -Marseilles was a free port in the middle ages, and so 
was Dunkirk when it formed part of Flanders, in 1669 tlie.se privi¬ 
leges were confirmed, and extended to Bayonne, In 1784 there was 
a fresh confirmation, and Lorient and St Jean do Lu* were included 
in the ardannance. The National Assembly in 1790 maintained 
this policy, and created free ports in the French West Indies. In 
J79J, however, all such privileges were abolished, but large bonding 
facilities wore allowed at Marseilles to favour the Levant trade The 
government of Txmis XVIll. in 1814 restored, and in 1871 again 
revoked, the free port privileges of Maraeilles, There are now no 
iroo ports in France or in French possessions; the bonding system 
is in force. 

Germany. —Bremen, Hamburg and Liibeck were reconstituted 
free towns and port.s under the treaties of 1814-1815. Certain minor 
ports, and several landing-stages on the Rhine and the Neckar, 
were also designated free. As the Zollverein policy became accepted 
throughout Germany, previous privileges were gradually les.sened, 
and since 1888 only Hamburg remains a free port. There an area 
of about 150a acres is exempt from customs duties and control, 
and is largely used for shipping and commercial purposes. Bremer- 
havon has a similaj: area ol nearly 700 acres. Brake, Bremen, Cux- 
haven, Emdcn, Gec.stemiinde, Neufahrwasscr and Stettin possess 
Freiherirke areas, portions of the larger port. Heligoland is outside 
the Zollverein—practically a foreign countiy. 

In holy free ports were numerous and important, and possessed 
privileges which varied at different dates. They were—Ancona, 
during the period 1696-1868; Brindisi, 1845-1862; Leghorn (in 
the 17th and 18th centuries a very important Mediterranean har¬ 
bour), 1675-1867; Messina, 1695-1879; Senigallia, 1821-1868, 
during the month of the locid fairi Venice possessed warehouses, 
equivalent to bonded stmes, for German and Turkish trade during 
the Republic, and was a free port 1851-1873. Genoa was a free port 
in the time of the Republic and under tlie French Empire, and was 
continued as such by the treaties of 1814-1815. The tree port was, 
however, changed into a " deposlto franco " by a law passed in 1865, 
and only storing privileges now remain. 

Rumania. —Braila, Galatz and Kustenji were free ports {for a 
period of about forty y^ra) 1^ to 1883, when bonded warehouses 
were establidied by the Knmanian government. Bulina remams free. 

liussia .—Archangel was a free port, at least for English goods, 
from 1553 to 1648. During this period English products were 
admitted into Russia via Archangel without any customs payment 
for bitemal consumption, and also in transit to Persia. The tsar 
Alexis revoked this grant on the execution of Charles I. Free 
ports were opened in 1895 at Kola, in Russian Lapland. Dalny, 
adjoining Port Arthur, was a free port during the Russian occupation; 
and Japan after the war decided to renew this privilege as soon as 
practicable. 

The number of free ports outside Europe has also lessened. The 
administrative policy of European countries ■ has been gradually 
adopted in other parts of the world, and customs duties have become 
almost universal, coujoined with bonding and transhipment facilities. 
In Briti^ colonies and possessions, under an act of parliament 
passed in 1766, and repealed in 1867, two^ports in Dominica and four 
in J.nmaiiitt’were free. Malacca, Penang and Singapore have been 
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free ports since 1824, Hong-Kong sine* 1842, and Welhaiwei since 
it was Igased to'Great Britain in i(h)8. Z M ribar was a iiw pert 
during 1892-1899, Aden, Gibraltar, St Helena ssid St Thomas 
(West Indies) are sometimes designated free ports, tk few duties 
are, however, levied, which are really octroi rather than customs 
charges. These plac« are mainly stations for eoaling and awaiting 
orders. 

Some harboon in the Netherlands East Indies were free porta 
between 1829 and 18991 but the.se privileges were withdrawn by laws 
passed in 1898-1899, in order to estabhsh uniformity of customs 
a^inistration. Harbours where custom houses are not maintaidM 
will be practkmlly closed to foreign trade, though toe governor- 
general may in speciai circumstances vary the application of the 
new regulations. 

Macao has been a free port since 1845. Portugal haS no other 
harbour of this character. 

The American Republics have adopted the bonding ^stem. In 
1896 a free wharf was opened at Now Otleaas in imitation -of the 
recent European plan. Livingstone (Guatemala) was a free port 
during the period 1882-1888. 

The privileges enjoyed under the old free port system benefited 
the town.s and districts where they existed; and their aboli¬ 
tion has been, locally, injurious. Hiese places were, however, 
“ foreign ” to their own country, and thieir inland intercourse 
was restricted by the duties levied on their products, and by the 
precautions adopted to prevent evasion of these charges. With 
fiscal usages involving preferential and deferential treatment 
of goods and places, the drav/backs thus ari.sing did not attract 
serious attention. Under the limited means of communication 
within and beyond the country, in former times, these con¬ 
veniences were not much felt. But when finance departments 
became more completely organized, the free port system fell out 
oi favour with fiscal authorities: it afforded opportunities for 
smuggling, and impeded uniformity of action and practice. 
It became, in fact, out of harmony with the administrative and 
financial policy of later times. Bonding and entrepot facilities, 
on a scale commensurate with IomI needs, now satisfy trade 
requirements. In countries where high customs duties are levied, 
and where fiscal regulations are minute and rigid, if an ejrtension 
of foreign trade is desired, and the competition which it involves 
is a national aim, special facilities must be granted for this pur¬ 
pose. In these circumstances a free zone sufficiently large to 
admit of commercial operations and transhipments on a scale 
which will fulfil these conditions (watched but not interfered with 
by the customs) becomes indispensable. The German govern¬ 
ment have, as we have seen, maintained a free zone of this nature 
at Hamburg. And when the free port at Copenhagen was opened, 
counter measures were adopted at Danzig and Stettin. An 
agitation has arisen in France to provide at certain ports free 
zones similar to those at Copenhagw and Hamburg, and to open 
free ports in French possc-ssions. A bill to this eSect was sub¬ 
mitted to the chamber of deputies on the izth of April 1905. 
Colonial free ports, such as Hong-Kong and Singapore, do not 
Interfere with the uniformity of the home customs and excise 
policy. These two harbours in particular have become gi'eat 
shipping resorts and distributing centres. The policy which led 
to their establishment as free ports has certainly promoted 
British commercial interests. 

See the Parliamentary Paper on. " Contmeatel Free Ports,” 1904. 

(C. M. K.*) 

FREE BEEO VIBRATOS (Fr. aneht libre, (ki. durchstUofmde 
Zunge, Ital. ancia or hngm libera), in musical instrumenm, a 
thin metal tongue fixed at one end and vibrating freely either 
in surrounding space, as in the accordion and concertina, or 
enclosed in a pipe or channel, as in certain reed stops of the 
organ or in the harmonium. The enclosed reed, in its typical 
and theoretical form, is fixed over an aperture of the same shape 
but just large etiough to allow it to swing ftedy backwards and 
forwards, alternately opening and closing the aperture, when 
driven by a current of compressed air. We have to deal with 
ok- under three different conditions in considering the phenome¬ 
non of the sound produced 1 ^ free reeds, (i) The stationary 
column or stratum in pipe or channel containing the reed, which 
is normally at rest, (a) Ihe wind or current of air fed from the 
bellows wids a variaw velocity and pressure, which is broken 
up into periodic air puffs as its entrance into pipe or channel is 
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alternately checked or allowed by the vibrator. (3) Tl^ disturb 
conation of iMo. x when acted upon by the metal vibrator and 
by No a, whereby the air within the pipe is forced into wtwnate 
pulses of cotdensation and rarefaction. The free reed is there¬ 
fore not the tone-producer but only the exciting agent, that is 
to say, the sound is not produced by the communication of 
the free reed’s vibrations to the surrounding air,' as in the case 
of a vibrating string, but by the series of air pufis punctuated by 
infinitesimal pauses, which it produces by alternately opening 
ana almost closing the aperture.^ A musical sound is thus 
produced the pitch of which depends on the length and thick¬ 
ness of the metal tongue; the greater the length, the slower 
the vibrations and the lower the pitch, while on the contrary, 
the thicker the reed near the shoulder at the fixed end, the 
higher the pitch. It must be borne in mind that the periodic 
vibrations of the reed determine the pitch of the sound solely 
by the frequency per second they impose upon the pulses of 
rarefaction and condensation within the pipe. 

The most valuable characteristic of the free reed is its power 
of producing all the delicate gradations of tone between forte and 
piano by virtue of a law of acoustics 
governing the vibration of free reeds, 
wliereby increased pressure of wind pro 
duces a proportional increase in the 
volume of tone. The pitch of any sound 
depends upon the frequency of the 
sound-waves, that is, the number per 
second which reach the ear; the fullness 
of sound depends upon the amplitude 
of the waves, or, more strictly speaking, 
of the swing of the transmitting particles 
of the medium—greater pressure in the 
air Current (No. 2 above) which sets the 
vibrator in motion producing amplitude 
of vibration in the air within the re¬ 
ceptacle (No. 3 above) serving as reson¬ 
ating medium. The sound produced by 
tlie free reed itself is weak and requires 
to be reinforced by means of an ad- 
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From J. B. Biot, Trmit/ dt 
erfiirimeHiah, 

Fig. I. — Grenle’s 
organ pipe fitted with 
liee-roed vibrator. 

A, Tuning wire. 

U, Free reed. 

R, Reed-box. 

B, C, Feed pipe with 

T, Part''of^°reTOnatmg ditional stationary column or stratum of 
■pe, the upper end air. Free reed instruments are therefore 
classified according to the nature of the 
resonant medium provided (i) Free 
reeds vibrating in pipes, sucli as the reed 
stops of church organs on the continent 
nf Europe (in England the reed pipes are generally provided 
with beating reeds, see Reed Instruments and Clarinet). 
(2) Free reeds vibrating in reed compartments and reinforced 
by air chambers of various shapes and sizes as in the har¬ 
monium (?.».). (3) Instruments like the accordion and con¬ 

certina having the free reed set in vibration through a valve, 
but having no reinforcing medium. 

The .arrangement of the free reed in an organ pipe is simple, 
and does not differ greatly from that of the beating reed shown 
in fig. 2 for the purpose of comparison. The reed-box, a rect¬ 
angular wooden pipe, is closed at the bottom and covered on one 
face with a thin plate of copper having a rectangular slit over 
which is.fixed the thin metal vibrating tongue or reed as described 
above. The reed-box, itself open at the top, is enclosed in a feed 
pipe having a conical foot pierced with a small hole through 
which the air current is forced by the action of the bellows. 
The impact of the incoming compressed air against the reed 
tongue sets it swinging through the slit, thus causing a disturb¬ 
ance or series of pulsations within the reed-box. TTie air then 
finds an escape through the resonating medium of a pipie fitting 
over the reed-box and terminating in an inverted cone covered 
with a cap in the top of which is pierced a small hole or vent. 
The quality of tone of free reeds is due to the tendency of air set 

> See H. Heimholt*, Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen (Brune- 
wick, i 877)< p. ^ 66 . 

2 See atw Ernst. Hsiaiiob and Wilhelm Weber, WeUeniekre 
(l.olpdg, 1825), where a particularly lucid explanation of the phano- 
menon is given, pp. 526-330. 
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in periodic pulsations to divide into aliquot vibrations or loops, 
pri^ucing the phenomenon known as 
harmonic overtones or upper partials, 
which may, in the highly composite 
clang of free reeds, be discerned as far 
as tfre x6th or 20th of the series. The 
more intermittent and interrupted the 
air current becomes, the greater the 
number of the upper partials produced.’ 

The power of the overtones and their 
relation to the fundamental note depend 
greatly upon the form of the tongue, its 
position and the amount of the clearance 
left as it swings through the aperture. 

Free reeds not associated with reson- pio. Orgui pipe 
ating media as in the concertina are. fitted with beating reed, 
peculiarly rich in harmonics, but as the AL, Beating reer 
higher harmonics lie very dose together, 
disagreeable dissonances and a harsh 
tone result. The resonating pipe or 
chamber when suitably accommodated 
to the reed greatly modifies the tone by 
reinforcing the harmonics proper to itself, 
th' others sinking into comparative insignificance. 


R, ’ Reed box. 

F/, Tuning wire. 

TV, Feed pipe. 

VV, Conical loot. 

S, Hole through 
which compressed 
air la fed. 


In order to 

produce a full rich tone, a resonator should be chosen whose 
deepest note coincides with the fundamental tone of the reed. 
The other upper partials will also be reinforced thereby, but to 
a less degree the higher the harmonics.* 

For the histoiy of the application of the free reed to keyboard 
instruments see Harmonium. (K. S.) 

FREESIA, in botany, a genus of plants belonging to the Iris 
family (Iridaceae), and containing a single species, F. rejracia, 
native at the Cape of Good Hope. The plants grow from a corm 
(a solid bulb, as in Gladiolus) which sends up a tuft of long 
narrow leaves and a slightly branched stem bearing a few leaves 
and loose one-sided spikes of fragrant narrowly funnel-shaped 
flowers. Several varieties arc known m cultivation, differing 
in the colour of the flower, which is white, cream or yellow. 
They form pretty greenhouse plants which are readily increased 
from seed. They are extensively grown for the market in 
Guernsey, England and America. By potting successively 
throughout the autumn a supply of flowers is obtained through 
winter and spring. Some very fine large-flowered varieties, 
including ro.se-coloured ones, are now being raised by various 
growers in England, and are a great improvement on the older 
forms. 

FREE SOIL PARTY, a political party in the United States, 
which was organized in 14(7-1848 to oppose the extension of 
slavery into the Territories. It was a combmation of the political 
abolitionists—^many of whom had formerly been identified with 
the more radical Liberty party—the anti-slavery Whigs, and the 
faction of the Democratic party in the state of New York, called 
“ Barnburners,” who favoured the prohibition of slavery, in 
accordance with the “ Wilmot Proviso ” (see Wilmot, David), 
in the territory acquired from Mexico. The party was prominent 
in the presidential campaigns of 1848 and 1852. At the national 
convention held in Buffalo, N.Y., on the 9th and loth of August 
1848, they secured tlie nomination to the presidency of ex- 
President Martin Van Buren, who had failed to secure nomination 
by the Democrats in 1844 because of his opposition to the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, and of Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, 
for the vice-presidency, taking as their platform ” a Declaration 
that Congress, having “ no more power to make a slave than to 
make a king.” was bound to restrict slavery to the slave states, 
and concluding, " we inscribe on our banner ‘ Free Soil, Free 
.Speech,FreeLaboraiidFree Man,’and under itwewill fight on and 
fight ever, until a triumphant victo^ shall reward our exertions.” 
Tne Liberty party had previously, in November 1847, nominated 

• See Helmholtz, op. cit. p. 167. 

* These phenomena are clearly explained at greater length by 
Sedley Taylor in Sound and Mustt fl/mdon, 1896), pp. 154-133 and 
pp, 74-86. See also Friediteli Zanuniner,iHe Musti und die tnusika- 
l^hen liutrummte, &c, !Gi||seB, 1835), p. 261. 
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Johi) P. Hale and Leicester King as prraident and vice-president 
respectively^ but in the spring of 1848 it withdrew its candidates 
and joined the “ free soil ” movement. Representatives of 
eighteen states, including Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
attended the Buffalo convention. In the ensuing presidential 
election Van Buren and Adams received a popular vote of 
391,263, of which 120,510 were cast in New York. They re¬ 
ceived no electoral votes, all these being divided between the 
Whig candidate, Zachary Taylor, who was elected, and the 
Democratic candidate, Lewis Cass. The “ free soilers,” however, 
succeeded in sending to the thirty-first Congress two senators 
and fourteen representatives, who by their ability exercised an 
influence out of proportion to their number. 

Between 1848 and 1852 the “Barnburners” and the“Hunkers,” 
their opponents, became partially reunited, the former returning 
to the Democratic ranks, and thus greatly weakening the Free 
Soilers. The party held its national convention at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, on the nth of August 1852, delegates being 
present from all the free states, and from Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and Kentucky ; and John P. Hale, of New Hampshire, 
and George W. Julian of Indiana, were nominated for the 
presidency and the vice-presidency respectively, on a platform 
which declared slavery “ a sin against God and a crime against 
man,” denounced the Compromise Measures of 1850, the fugitive 
slave law in particular, and again opposed the extension of 
slavery in the Territories. Tlie.se candidates, however, received 
no electoral votes and a popular vote of only 156,149, of 
which but 25,329 were polled in New York. By 1856 they aban¬ 
doned their separate organization and joined the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the powerful Republican 
party (?.».), of which the Free Soil party was the legitimate 
precursor. 

FREi!>STOHG (a translation of the 0 . Fr. jranche pere or pierre, 
1.2. stone of good quality; the modern French equivalent is 
pierre de taiUe, and Ital. pietva molle), stone used in architecture 
for mouldings, tracery and other work required to be worked 
with the chisel. The oolitic stones are generally so called, 
although in some countries soft sandstones are used ; in some 
churches an indurated chalk called “ clunch ” is employed for 
internal lining and for carving. 

FREETOWN, capital of the British colony of Sierra Leone, 
West Africa, on the south side of the Sierra Leone estuary, about 
5 m. from the cape of that name, in 8° 29' N., 13° 10' W. Pop. 
^901) 34,463. About 500 of the inhabitants are Europeans. 
Freetown is picturesquely situated on a plain, closed in behind 
by a succession of wooded hills, the Sierra Leone, rising to a height 
of 1700 ft. As nearly every house is surrounded by a courtyard 
or garden, the town covers an unusually large area for the number 
of Its inliabitants. It possesses few buildings of architectural 
merit. The principal are the governor’s residence and govern¬ 
ment offices, the barracks, the cathedral, the missionary institu¬ 
tions, the fruit market, Wilberforce Hall, courts of justice, 
the railway station and the grammar school. Several of these 
institutions are built on the slopes of the hills, and on the highest 
point. Sugar Loaf Mountain, is a sanatorium. The botanic 
gardens form a pleasant and favourite place of resort. The roads 
are wide but b^ly kept. Horses do not live, and all wheeled 
traffic is done by manual labour—hammocks and sedan-chairs 
are the customary means of locomotion. Notwithstanding that 
Freetown possesses an abundant and pure water-supply, drawn 
from the adjacent hills, it is enervating and unhealfty, and it 
was particularly to the capital, often spoken of as Sierra Leone, 
that the designation “ White Man’s Grave ” applied. Since the 
beginning of the 20th century strenuous efforts have been made 
to improve the sanitary condition by a new system of drainage, 
a better water service, the filling up of marshes wherein tiie 
malarial mosquito breeds, and m other directions. A light 
railway 6 m. long, opened in 1904, has been built to Hill Station 
(900 ft. high), where, on a healthy site, are the residences of the 
government officials and of other Europeans. As a consequence 
the public health has improved, the highest death-rate m the 
years 7907-1907 being zg-O per looo. The town is governed 
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by a municipaliW (created in 1893) with a mayor and councillors, 
the large majority being elective. Freetown was the first place 
in Brituh West Africa granted load self-government 

Both commercially and strategically Freetown ft a place of 
importance. Its hai^ur affords ample accommodation for the 
largest fleets, it is a coaling station for the British navy, the head¬ 
quarters of the British military forces in West Africa, the sea 
terminus of the railway to the rich oil-palm r^ions of Mendiland, 
and a port of call for all steamers serving West Africa. 2 ts 
inhabitants are noted for their skill as traders; the town itself 
produces nothing in the way of exports. 

In consequence of the character of the original settlement 
(see Sierra Leone), 75 % of the inhabitants are descended from 
non-indigenous Negro races. As many as 150 different tribes 
are represented in the Sierra Leonis of to-day. Their semi- 
Europeanization is largely the result of missionary endeavour. 
The only language of the lower class is pidgin-English—quite 
incomprehensible to the newcomer from Great Britain,—but 
a large proportion of the inhabitants are highly educated men 
who excel as lawyers, clergymen, clerks and traders. Many 
members of the upper, that is, the best-educated, class have 
filled official positions of great responsibility. The most noted 
citizens are Bishop Crowther and Sir Samuel Lewis, chief justice 
of Sierra Leone 1882-1894. Both were full-blooded Africans. 
The Kru-men form a distinct section of the community, living 
in a separate quarter and preserving their tribal customs. 

Since 1861-1862 there has been an independent Episcopal 
Native Church; but the Church Missionary Society, which in 
1804 sent out the first missionaries to Sierra Leone, still maintains 
various agencies. Furah Bay College, built by the society on 
the site of General Charles Turner’s estate (li m. E. of Freetown), 
and opened in 1828 with six pupils, one of whom was Bishop 
Crowther, was affiliated in 1876 to Durham University and has 
a high-class curriculum. The Wesle^ans have a high school, a 
theological college, and other educative agencies. The Moslems, 
who arc among the most law-abiding and intelligent citizens of 
Freetown, have several state-aided primary schools. 

FREE TRADE, an expression which has now come to be 
appropriated to the economic policy of encouraging the greatest 
possible commercial intercourse, unrestricted by “ protective ” 
duties (see Protection), between any one country and its neigh¬ 
bours. This policy was originally advocated in France, and it 
has had its adherents in many countries, but Great Britain 
stands alone among the great commercial nations of the world 
in having adopted it .systematically from 1846 onwards as the 
fundamental principle of her economic policy. 

In the economic literature of earlier periods, it may be noted 
that the term “ free trade ” is employed in senses which have no 
relation to modem usage. The term conveyed no suggestion 
of unrestricted trade or national liberty when it first appeared 
in controversial pamphlets;' it stood for a freedom conferred 
and maintained by authority—like that of a free town. The 
merchants desired to have good reflations for trade so that they 
might be free from the disabilities imposed upon them by 
foreign princes or unscrupulous fellow-subjects. After 1640 the 
term seems to have been commonly current in a diSerent sense. 
When the practice which had been handed down from the middle 
ages—of organizing the trade with particular countries by means 
of privileged companies, which professed to regulate the trade 
according to the state of the market so as to secure its steady 
development in the interest of producers and traders—^was 
seriously called in question under the Stuarts and at the Revolu¬ 
tion, the interlopers and opponents of the companies insisted 
on the advantages of a “ Free Trade ” ; they meant by this 
that the various branches of commerce should not be confined 
to particular persons or limited in amount, but should be thrown 
open to be pursued by any Englishman in the way he thought 
most profitable himself.^ Again, in the latter half of the i8th 

■ E. Misselden, Free Trade or the Meaner to make Trade Flourish 
(1622), p. 68; G. Malynes, The Maintenance of Free Trade (1622), 

p. lOJ. 

• H. Parker, Of a Free Trade (1648), p. 8. 
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cmtuiy, till Pitt’s financial refomu ^ were brought into operation, 
the English customs duties on wine and brandy were exdbssive; 
and those wIk carried on a remunerative business by evading 
these duties were known as Fair Traders or Free Traders.* 
Since 1846 the term free trade has been .popularly used, in 
England, to desipate the policy of Cobden (;. v.) and others who 
advocat^ the abolition of the tax on imported com (see Corn 
Laws) ; this is the only one of the specialized senses of the term 
whfch is at all likely to be confused with the economic doctrine. 
The Anti-Corn Law movement was, as a matter of fact, a special 
application of the economic principle ; but serious mistakes have 
arisen from the blunder of confusing the part with the whole, 
and treating the remission of one particular duty as if it were the 
essential element of a policy in which it was only an incident. 
W. E. Gladstone, in discussing the effect of improvements in 
locomotion on British trade, showed what a large proportion of 
the stimulus to commerce during the 19th century was to be 
credited to what he called the “ liberalizing legislation ” of the 
free-trade movement in the wide sense in which he used the term. 
“ I rank the introduction of cheap postage for letters, docu¬ 
ments, {lattems and printed matter, and the abolition of all taxes 
on printed matter, m the category of Free Trade Legislation. 
Not only thought in general, but every communication, and every 
publication, relating to matters of business, was thus set free. 
These great measures, then, may well take their place beside the 
abolition of prohibitions and protective duties, the simplifying 
of revenue laws, and the repeal of the Navigation Act, as forming 
together the great code of industrial emancipation. Under this 
code, our race, restored to freedom in mind and hand, and braced 
by the powerful stimulus of open competition with the world, has 
upon the whole surpassed itself and every other, and has won for 
itself a commercial primacy more evident, more comprehensive, 
and more solid than it had at any previous time possessed.” * 
In this large sense free trade may be almost interpreted as the 
combination of the doctrines of the division of labour and of 
laisses-faire in regard to the world ns a whole. The divbion of 
labour between different countries of the world—so that each 
concentrates its energies in supplying that for the production 
of which it is best fitted—appears to offer the greatest possi¬ 
bility of production; but this result cannot be secured unless 
trade and industry are treated as the primary elements in the 
welfare of each community, and political considerations are not 
allowed to hamper them. 

Stated in its simplest form, the principle which underlies the 
doctrine of free trade is almost a truism ; it is directly deducible 
from the very notion of exchange (?.».). Adam Smith and his 
successors have demonstrated that in every case of volunt^ 
exchange each jrarty gains something that is of greater value-in- 
use to him than that with which he parts, and that consequently 
in every exchange, either between individuals or between 
nations, both parties are the gainers. Hence it necessarily 
follows that, since both parties gain through exchanging, the more 
facilities there are for exchange the greater will be tire advantage 
to every mdividual all round.* There is no difficulty in translat¬ 
ing this principle into the terms of actual life, and stating the 
conditions in which it holds good absolutely. If, at any given 
moment, the mass of goods in the world were distributed among 
the consumers with the minimum of restriction on interchange, 
each competitor would obtain the largest possible share of the 
things he procures in the world’s market. But the argument 
is less conclusive when the element of time is taken into account; 
what is true of each moment separately is not necessarily true 
of any period in which the conditions of production, or the 
requirements of communities, may possibly change. Each 
individual is likely to act with reference to his own future, but 

' (1787), 27 Goo. III. c. 13. 

* Sir Walter Scott, Guy Mannering, chapter v. 

* Gladstone, “ Free Trade, Railways and Commerce,” in Nitte- 
tunth Century (Feb. 1880), vol. vii. p. 370. 

* Parker states a similar argument in the form in which it suited 
the special problem of his day. " If merchandise be good for the 
commonweu, then the more common it is made, the more open it is 
laid, the more good it will convey to us." Op, cit, 20. 


it may often be wise for the statesman to look far ahead, beyond 
the existing generation.* Owing to the neglect of this element of 
time, and tiie allowance which must be made for it, the reasoning 
as to the advantages of free trade, whidi is perfectly sound in 
regard to the distribution of goods already m existence, may 
b^me sophistical,* if it is put forward as affording a complete 
demonstration of ^e benefits of free trade as a regular policy. 
After all, human society is very complex, and suiy attempt to 
deal with its problems off-hand by appealing to a simple principle 
raises the suspicion that some important factor may have bMn 
left out of account. When there is such mistaken simplification, 
the reasoning may seem to have complete certainty, and yet it 
fails to produce conviction, because it does not profess to deal 
with the problem in all its aspects. When we concentrate atten¬ 
tion on the phenometm of exchange, we are viewing society as a 
mechanism m which each acts under known laws and is impelled 
by one particular force—that of self-interest; now, society is, 
no doubt, in this sense a mechanism, but it is also an organism,’^ 
and it is only for very short periods, and in a very limited way, 
that we can venture to neglect its organic character without 
running the risk of falling into serious mistakes. 

The doctrine of free trade maintains that in order to secure 
the greatest possible mass of goods in the world as a whole, and 
the greatest possibility of immediate comfort for the consumer, 
it is expedient that there should be no restriction on the exchange 
of goods and services either between individuals or communities. 
The controversies in regard to this doctrine have not turned on 
its certainty as a hypothetical principle, but on the legitimacy 
of the arguments based upon it. It certainly supplies a principle 
in the light of which all proposed trade regulations should be 
criticized. It gives as a basis for examining and estimating the 
expense at which any particular piece of trade restriction is 
carried out; but thus used, the principle does not necessarily 
condemn the expenditure; the game may be worth the candle 
or it may not, but at least it is well that we should know how 
fast the candle is being burnt. It was in this critical spirit that 
Adam Smith examined the various restrictions and encourage¬ 
ments to trade which were in vogue in his day ; he proved of each 
in turn that it was expensive, but he showed that he was conscious 
that the final decision could not be taken from this standpoint, 
since he recognized in regard to the NavigationActs that" defence 
is more than opulence.” “ In more recent times, the same sort 
of attitude was taken by Henry Sidgwick,* who criticizes various 
protective expedients in turn, in the light of free trade, but does 
not treat it as conveying an authoritative decision on their merits. 

But other exponents of the doctrine have not been content 
to employ it in this fashion. They urge it in a more positive 
manner, and insist that free trade pure and simple is ike founda¬ 
tion on which the economic life of the community ought to be 
based. By men who advocate it in this way, free trade is set 
forward as an ideal which it is a duty to realize, and those who 
hold aloof from it or oppose it have been held up to scorn as if 
they were almost guilty of a crime.'* The development of the 
material resources of the world is undoubtedly an important 
element in the welfare of mankind ; it is an aim which is common 
to the whole race, and may be looked upon as contributing to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Competition in the 
open market seems to secure that each consumer shall obtain the 
b«t possible terms; and again, since all men are consumers 
whether they produce or not, or whatever they produce, the 
greatest measure of comforts for each seems likely to be attainable 
on these lines. For those who are frankly cosmopolitan, and who 
regard material prosperity as at all events the prime object at 
which public policy should aim, the free-trade doctrine is readily 

' SchmoUer, Grundriss der allgtmeinen Volkswirtschaflslehre 
(1904), U. 607. 

• Byles, Sophisms of Free Trade ; L. S. Amery, FundamentaJ 
Fallacies of Free Trade, 13. 

' W. Cunningham, Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement, 
pp. 5-n. 

• Wealth of Nations, book iv. chap. ii. 

• Principles of Political Economy, 483. 

’• J. Morley, Life of Cobdey 4 i- 230. 
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tmuforroed, fnan • mere principle of criticisin, till it coi^ to 
be regarded ae the harbinger of a poesible Utopia. It was in this 
fashion that it was put forward by French ecoiwmists and proved 
attractive to some leading American statesmen in the 18th oentu^. 
Turgot regarded the colonial systems of the European countries 
as at once unfair to their dependencies and dangerous to the peace 
of the world. “ It will be a wise and happy thing for the nation 
which shall be the first to modify its policy according to the new 
conditions, and be content to regard its colonies as if they were 
allied provinces and not subjects of the mother country.” It 
will be a wise and happy thing for the nation which is the first 
to be convinced that the secret of “ success, so far as commercial 
policy is concerned, consists in employing all its land in the 
maimer most profitable for the proprietary, all the hands in the 
manner most advantageous to the workman personally, that is 
to say, in the manner in which each would employ them, if we 
could let him be simply directed by his own interest, and that 
all the rest of the mercantile policy is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. When the entire separation of America shall have forced 
the whole world to recognize this truth and purged the European 
nations of commercial )ealousy there will be one great cause of 
war less in the world.” ‘ Pitt, under the influence of Adam 
Smith, was prepared to admit the United States to the benefit 
of trade with the West Indian Coloriies; and Jefferson, accepting 
the principles of his French teachers, would (in contradistinction 
to Alexander Hamilton) have been willing to see his country re¬ 
nounce the attempt to develop manufactures of her own.^ It 
seemed as if a long step might be taken towards realizing the free- 
trade ideal for the Anglo-Saxon race; but British shipowners 
insisted on the retention of their privileges, and the propitious 
moment passed away with the failure of the negotiations of 
1783.* Free trade ceased to be regarded as a gospel, even in 
France, till the ideal was revived in the WTitings of Bastiat, 
and helped to mould the enthusiasm of Richard Cobden.‘‘ 
Through his zealous advocacy, the doctrine secured converts in 
almost every pan of the world; though it was only in Great 
Britain that a great majority of the citizens became so far 
satisfied with it that they adopted it os the foundation of the 
economic policy of the country. 

It is not difficult to account for the conversion of Great Britain 
to this doctrine; in the special circumstances of the first half of 
the iqth century it was to the interest of the most vigorous 
factors in the economic life of the country to secure the greatest 
possible freedom for commercial intercourse. Great Britain had, 
through her shipping, access to all the markets of the world; 
she had obtained su^ a lead in the application of machinery to 
manufactures that she had a practi^ monc^ly in textile 
nranufactures and in the hardware trades ; by removing every 
restriction, she could push her advantage to its farthest extent, 
and not only undersell native manufactures in other lands, 
but secure food, and the raw materials for her manufactures, on 
the cheapest possible terms. Free trade thus seemed to oSer the 
means of placing an increasing dbtanoe between Britain and her 
rivals, and of rendering the industrial monopoly which she had 
attained impregnable. The capitalist employer had superseded 
the landowner as the mainstay of the resources and revenue 
of the realm, and insisted that the prosperity of manufactures 
was the primary interest of the community as a whole. The 
expectation, that a thoroughgoing policy of free trade would not 
only favour an increase of employntent, but also the cheapening 
of food, could only have been roused in a country which was 

' " Memoirs,'’ 6 April 1776, in CEuvres, viii. 460. 

• Jefferson, Notfs on FrVftwte, *75. See also the articles on 
jBFraa.soN and Hamilton, AuxANDsa. 

• One incidental efiect of the failure to secure free trade was that 
the African slave trade, with West Indies as a depot for sapplying 
the American market, ceased to be remunerative, and the op^tition 
to the abolition of the trade was very much weaker than it would 
otherwise have been; see Hochstettcr, " Die wirtschafUichen imd 
poUtlschen Motive ftir die Abschailung des britisehon Sklaven- 
nandcls,” in SchmoUer, Staatf und soeialmsMnscha/tlidkt Fw- 
scAungtn, xxv. i. 37. 

• J. Welsford, " Cobden’s Foreign Teacher," in NaHonat R$view 

(December 1903), ,, 


obliged to import a oonsiderableamount of com. Theixe^utoai 
weamiCsa, os well as the exceptional strength, of Great Britain, 
among European countries, made it seem desirabki to adopt the 
prindj^e of unrestricted coramerdal mtetcourse, not mer^ 
in the tentative fashion in which it had been pat in operation 
by Huskisson, but in the tborbughgoing fashion in which 
it at last commended itself to the minds of Feel and Gladstone. 
The “ Manchester men ” saw clearly where their interest lay ; 
and the fashionable political economy was ready to demonstfote 
that in pnisuing their own interest they were conferring the 
benefit of cheap clothing on all the most poverty-stricken taces 
of mankind. It seemed probable, in the ’forties and early ’fifties, 
that other countries would take a similar view of their own 
interests and would follow the example which Great Britain had 
set.* That they have not done so, is partly due to the fact that 
none of them had such a direct, or such a widely difiused, interest 
in increased commercial intercourse as existed in Great Britam; 
but their reluctance has been partly the result of the criticism 
to which the free-trade doctrine has been subjected. The 
principles expressed in the writings of Friedrich List have taken 
such firm hold, botli in America and in Germany, that these 
countries have preferred to follow on the lines by which Great 
Britain successfully built up her industrial prosperity in the 17th 
and 18th century, rather than on those by which they have seen 
her striving to maintain it since 1846. 

Free trade was attractive as an ideal, because it appeared 
to offer the greatest production of goods to the world as a whole, 
and the largest share of material goods to each consumer ; it is 
cosmopolitan, and it treats consumption, and the interest of the 
consumer, as such, as the end to be considered. Hence it lies 
open to objections which are partly political and partly economic. 

As cosmopolitan, free-trade doctrine is apt to he indifferait 
to national tradition and aspiration. In so far indeed as 
patriotism is a mere aesthetic sentiment, it may be tolerated, 
but in so far as it implies a genuine wish and intention to preserve 
and defend the national habits and character to the exclusion 
of alien elements, the cosmopolitan mind will condemn it as 
narrow and mischievous. In the first half of the 19th century 
there were many men who believed that national ambitions 
and jealousies of every kind were essentially dynastic, and that if 
monarchies were abolished there would be fewer occasions of 
war, so that the expenses of the business of government would 
be enormously curtailed. For Cobden and his coutemporaries 
it was natural to regard the national administrative institutions 
as maintained for the benefit of the “ classes ” and without much 
advantage to the “ masses.” But in point of fact, modem times 
have shown the existence in democracies of a patriotic sentiment 
which is both exclusive and aggressive; and the burden of 
armaments has steadily increased. It was by means of a civil 
war that the United States attained to a consciousness of national 
life; while such later symptoms as the recent interpretations 
of the Monroe doctrine, or tiie war with Spain, have proved that 
the citizens of that democratic country canno.t be regarded as 
destitute of self-aggrandizing national ambition. 

In Germany the growth of militarism and nationalism have 
gone on side by side wider constitutional goyeminent, and 
certainly in harmony with predominant public opBikm. Neither 
of these communities is willing to sanik its individual conception 
of progress in those of the world at large ; each is jealous of the 
intrusion of alien elements which carmot be reconmled with its 
own political and social system. And a similar recrudescence 
of patriotic feeling has been observable in other countries, such 
as Norway and Hungary: the growth of national sentiment 
is shown, noi only in the attempts to revive and p(^larize the 
use of a national language, but still mote decidedly in the deter¬ 
mination to have a real control over the economic life of the 
countuy. It is here that the new patriotism comes into direct 
conflict with the political prineij^s of free trade as advocated 
by Bastiat and Cobden; for them the important point was that 
countries, by becoming dependent on one another, would be 
prevented from engaging in hostEities. The new nations are 
‘ Compatriot Club Lectures (1903)1 ?• 
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detcrniiited tbat th^ will allow otiker oountEieft to have nidi 
coB^Ed: ov»t their economic condition, u to be able teaesceicue 
a powsihil Influence on their political life;. Each is determined 
to be the master in his own house, and eaob has rejected' free 
trede because of the cosmopolitanism which it involves. 

Economically, free trade lays stress on consumption as die 
chief ciiberion of prosperity. It is, of course, true that goods are 
produced with the object of being consumed, and it is plausible 
tosinsist on taking this test; but it is also true that consumption 
and production are mutually interdependent, and that in some' 
ways production is die more important of the two. Consumption 
looks to the present, and the disposal of actual goods ; production 
looks to the future, and the conditions under which goods can 
continue to be regularly provided and thus become available for 
consumption in ^ long run. As regards the prosperity of the 
community in the future, it is important that goods should be 
consumed in such a fashion as to secure that they shall be replaced 
or increased before they are used up; it is the amount of pro¬ 
duction rather dian the amount of consumption that demands 
consideration, and gives indication of growth or of decadence: 
In these circumstances there is much to be said for looking at 
the economic life of a country from the point of view which free¬ 
traders have abandoned or ignore. It is not on the possibilities 
of consumption in the present, but on the prospects of production 
in the future, that the continued wealth of the community depends; 
and this principle is the only one which conforms to the modern 
conception of the essential requirements of sociological science 
in. its wider aspect (see SocioLocv), This is.most obviously true 
in regard! to countries of which tlie resources are very imperfectly 
developed. If their policy is directed to securing the greatest 
possible comfort for each consumer in the present, it is certain 
that progress will be slow ; the planting of industries for which 
the country has an advantage may be a tedious process | and 
in order to stimulate national efficiency temporary protection- 
involving what is otherwise unnecessary immediate cost to the 
consumer—may seem to be abundantly justified. Such a free 
trader as John Stuart Mill himself admits that a case may he 
made out for treating " infant industries ” as exceptions ; ’ 
and if this exception be admitted it is likely to establish- a pre¬ 
cedent. After all, the various countries of the world are all in 
different stages of development; some are old and some are 
new; and even the old countries differ greatly in the progress they 
have made in distinct arts. The introduction of machinery 
has everywhere changed the conditions of production, so that 
some countries have lost and others have gained a special advan¬ 
tage. Most of the countries of the world arc convinced that the 
wisest economy is to attend to the husbanding of their resources 
of every kind, and to direct their policy not merely with a view 
to consumption in the present, but rather with regard to the 
possibilities of increased production in the future. 

This deliberate rejection-of the doctrine of free trade between 
nations, both in its political and economic aspects, has not 
interfered, however, witih the steady progress of free commercial 
intercourse within the- boundaries of a single though composite 
political community. “ Internal free trade,” though the name 
wasnottfren current in this sense, was one of the bumingquestiionB 
in England in the 17th century ; it was perhaps as important a 
factor as puritanism in the fall of Charles I. Internal free trade 
was secured in-France in Ae i8th century ; thanks to Hamilton^* 
it was embodied in the constitution of the United States; it 
was introduced into- Gennany by Bismarck; and was fiimly 
established' in the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of' Australia. It became in consequence, where practicable, a 
part of Ae modem federal idea as usually interpreted. There 
are Aus great areas, externally seif-protecting, where free trade, 
as betwem. internal divisions, has been introduced with little, 
if any, political difficulty, and with considerable economic 
(Klvan^e. These cases are sometimes quoted os justifying 
Ae expectation that Ae same principle is likely to be adopted 
sooner or later in regard to external trading relations.. There 

* J. S. Mill, Principtta of Pdlitical Economy', book v. chapter x, fi. 

• F. S. Oliver, Alexander Ham&tm, 142. 


is some reasoiv however, for ra&ing Ae queation wbeAer: free 
trade has been equally successful, not only in its eoonesnio, but 
in its social results, in. all Ae large politick comraunities Where 
it baa been introduced. In a region like- Ae United States of 
America, it is probably seen at its best; there is an karoanae 
variety of different products throughout that great zone of Ae 
continent, so that tto mutoed co-operation of Ae various parts 
is most bmeficial, while the standard of habit and comfort, is so 
fiir uniform throughout the whole region, and Ae factUties. for 
Ae change of employment a» so many, Aat Acre is little, inr 
jurious competition between different districts. In the BritiA 
empire the conditions are reversed; but though the great selfr 
governing colonies have wiAdrawn from Ae circle, in Ae hope 
of building up their o'wn economic Kfe in their own way, fw 
trade is still maintained over a very large part of the BriAh 
empire. Throughout this area, Aere are very vtuied physical 
conditions ; there is also an extSaordinary variety of races, each 
■wiA its own habits, and own standard of comfort; and in these 
circumstances it may be doubted whether Ae free competition, 
involved in free trade, is really altogether wholesome, WiAin 
this sphere Ae ideal of Bastiat and his followers is being realized. 
Englwd, as a great manufacturing country, has more. Aan held 
her own; India and Ireland are supplied with manufacAred 
goods by England, and in each case the population is forced to 
look to the soil for its means of support, and for purchasing 
power. In each case the preference for tillage, as an occupation, 
has rendered it comparatively easy to keep Ae people- on Ae 
land; but Acre is some reason to believe that the lawof diminish¬ 
ing returns is already making itself felt, at all events in India, 
and is forcing the people into deepier poverty.^ It may be doubtful 
in Ac case of Ireland how far Ae superiority of England in in¬ 
dustrial pursuitshas prevented Ae development of manufactures; 
Ae progress in the last decades of the 18 A century was too. short¬ 
lived to be conclusive; but there is at least a steong impression 
in many quarters that Ae industries of Ireland might have 
flourished if they had had better opportunities allowed Aem.‘ 
In Ae case of India we know that the hereditary arti.stic skill, 
which had been built up in bygone generations, has been.stamped 
out. It seems possible that the modem unrest in India, and the 
discontent in Ireland, may be connected with the economic 
conditions in these countries, on which free trade has been imposed 
wiAout their consent. So far the population which, subsists on 
Ae Aeaper food, and has the lower standard of life, has been 
Ae sufferer; but Ac misAief might operate in ano Act fashion. 
The self-governing colonics at all events feel that competition in 
Ae some market Atwoen races wi A different standards of comfort 
has infinite pxissibilities of misAief, It is easy to-conjure up 
conditions under which tiie standard of comfort of wagereamers 
in England would be seriously Areatened. 

Since Ae 9th edition, of the Encyclopaedia Britarmica was 
published it has become clear that the free-trade doctrines of 
Bastiat and Cobden have not been gaining ground in- Ae world 
at large, and at the opening of the 20th century it could hexdly 
be said with confidence that the question was ” finally settled ” 
so far as England was concerned. As to. whether the interests of 
Great Britain still demanded Aat she should' continue on Ae 
line Ae adopted in the exceptional conditions of Ae middle of Ae 
rgA century, expert opunion was conspicuously divided; * but 
there remained no longer the old enthusiasm for free tiade as 

* Tlie standard is, of course, lower among the negroes and' mean 
whites in the South than in Ae North and West, 

< F. Beauclerk, " Free Trade in India," in Eoononrio Revino 
(July Vjo'j), xvii. 284. 

' A. E. Murray, History of the Commercial and. Financial Relations 
between England and Ireland, 204. 

• For the tariff reform mo-vement in English politics see the article 
on Ch.smberlain, J. Among continental writers G. SclunaUar 
{Grundriss dtr allgememen Volksmrtschaftslehre, li. 641) andl A, 
Wagner (Preface to M. Schwab's Chamberlains Handelsfotitih) 

t renounce in favour of a change, as Fuchs did by anticipation. 

chulae-Gaevernits Ifiritischer tmperialismus und engfiischer Frvi- 
handet), Aubry {£tme critique de la-politique oommteUme-ie I'An^- 
terre i-l'tgard Oases colonies), and Blondel [La Politique p^clioHntste 
en,Angleterre un nouveau danger tour la France) an against It. 
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the hubinger of an Utopia. The old principles of the bouigeois 
manufacturers had been taken up by the proletariat and sh^)^ 
to suit themselves. Socialism, like free trade, is cosmojralitan in 
its aims, and is indifferent to patriotism and hostile to militarism. 
Socialism, like free trade, insists on material welfare as the 
primary object to be aimed at in any policy, and, like free 
trade, socialism tests welfare by reference to possibilities of con¬ 
sumption. In one respect there is a difference; throughout 
Cobden's attack on the governing classes there are signs of his 
jealousy of the superior status of the landed gentry, but socialism 
has a somewhat wider range of view and demands “ equality of 
opportunity ” with the capitalist as well. 

Biuuography. — Kcference has already been made to the prin¬ 
cipal works which deal critically with the free-trade policy. Pro¬ 
fessor Fawcett’s Free Trade is a good exposition of free-trade 
principle.s; so also is Professor Bastable’s Commerce of Nations. 
Among authors who have restated the principles with special 
reference to the revived controversy on the subject may be men¬ 
tioned Professor W. Smart, The Return to Protection, being a Re¬ 
statement of the Case for Free Trade (and ed., 1906), and A. C. Pigou, 
Protective and Preferential Import Duties (1906). (W. Cu.) 

FREGELLAE, an ancient town of Latium adiectum, situated 
on the Via Latina, 11 m. W.N.W. of Aquinum, near the left branch 
of the Liris. It is said to have belonged in early times to the 
Opici or Oscans, and later to the Volscians. It was apparently 
destroyed by the Samnites a little before 330 B.C., in which year 
the people of Fabrateria Vetus (mod. Ceccano) besought the help 
of Rome against them, and in 328 b.c. a Latin colony was estab¬ 
lished there. The place was taken in 320 b.c. by the Samnites, 
but re-established by the Romans in 313 b.c. It continued hence¬ 
forward to be faithful to Rome; by breaking the bridges over the 
Liris it interposed an obstacle to the advance of Hamiibal on 
Rome in 212 b.c., and it was a native of Fregcllae who headed the 
deputation of the non-revolting colonies in 209 b.c. It appears to 
have been a very important and flourishing place owing to its 
command of the crossing of the Liris, and to its position in a 
fertile territory, and it was here that, after the rejection of the 
proposals of M. Fulvius Flaccus for the extension of Roman 
burgess-rights in 125 B.C., a revolt against Rome broke out. 
It was captured by treachery in the same year and destroyed ; 
but its place was taken in the following year by the colony of 
Fabrateria Nova, 3 m. to the S.E. on the opposite bank of the 
Liris, while a post station Fregellanum (mod. Ceprano) is 
mentioned in the itineraries ; Fregellae itself, however, continued 
to exist as a village even under the empire. The site is clearly 
traceable about } m. E. of Ceprano, but the remains of the city 
are scanty. 

See G. Colasanti, Fregellae, storia e topografia (1906). (T. As.) 

FREIBERG, or Fkeyberg, a town of Germany in the kingdom 
of Saxony, on the Miinzbach, near its confluence with the Mulde, 
19 m. S.W. of Dresden on the railway to Chemnitz, with a branch 
to Nossen. Pop. (1905) 30,896. Its situation, on the rugged 
northern slope of the Erzgebirge, is somewhat bleak and uninvit¬ 
ing, but the town is generally well built and makes a prosperous 
impression. A part of its ancient walls still remains ; the other 
portions have been coiiverted into public walks and gardens. 
Freiberg is the seat of the general administration of the mines 
throughout the kingdom, and its celebrated mining academy 
(Bergakademie), founded in 1765, is frequented by students 
from all parts of the world. Connected with it are extensive 
collectioas of minerals and models, a library of 50,000 volumes, 
and laboratories for chemistry, metallurgy and assaying. Among 
its distinguished scholars it reckons Abraham Gottlob Werner 
(1750-1817), who was also a professor there, and Alexander von 
Humboldt. Freiberg has extensive manufactures of gold and 
silver lace, woollen cloths, linen and cotton goods, iron, copper 
and brass wares, gunjjowder and white-lead. It has also several 
large breweries. In the immediate vicinity are its famous silver 
and lead mines, thirty in number, and of which the principal ones 
passed into the property of the state in 1886. The castle of 
Freudenstein or Freistem, as rebuilt by the elector Augustus 
in 1572, is situated in one of the suburbs and is now used as a 
military magazine. In its grounds a monument was erected 
to Werner in 1851. The cathedral, rebuilt in late Gothic style 


after its destruction by fire in 1484 and restored in 1893, was 
founded <n the rath century. Of the original church a magnifi¬ 
cent German Romanesque doorway, known as the ^Iden Gate 
{Goldene Pjorte), survives. The church contains numerous 
monuments, among others one to Prince Maurice of Saxony. 
Adjoining the cathedral is the mausoleum {BegrjtbniskapelU), 
built in 1594 in the Italian Renaissance style, in which are buried 
the remains of Henry the Pious and his successors down to John 
George IV., who died in 1694. Of the other four Protestant 
churches the most noteworthy is the Peterskirche which, 
with its three towers, is a conspicuous object on the highest 
point of the town. Among the other public buildings are the old 
town-hall, dating from the 15th century, the antiquarian museum, 
and the natural history museum. Ihere are a classical and 
modem, a commercial and an agricultural school, and numerous 
charitable institutions. 

Freiberg owes it origin to the discovery of its silver mines 
{c. 1163). The town, with the castle of Freudenstein, was built 
by Otto the Rich, margrave of Meissen, in 1175, and its name, 
which first appears in 1221, is derived from the extensive mining 
franchises granted to it about that time. In all the partitions of 
the territories of the Saxon house of Wettin, from the latter part 
of the 13th century onward, Freiberg always remained common 
property, and it was not till 1485 (the mines not till 1537) that 
it was definitively assigned to the Albertine line. The Reforma¬ 
tion was introduced into Freiberg in 1536 by Henry the Pious, 
who resided here. The town suffered severely during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and again during the French occupation from 1806 
to 1814, during which time it had to support an army of 700,000 
men and find forage for 200,000 horses. 

See H. Gerlach, Kleine Chronih von Freiberg (2nd ed., Freiberg, 
1898); H. Ermisch, Das Freiberger Stadtrecht (Leipzig, 1889); 
Erraisch and 0 . Posse, VrhundeiAuch der Stadt Freiberg, in Codex 
diplom. Sax. reg. (3 vols., Leipzig, 1883-1891); Freibergs Berg- und 
HiUtenwesen, published by the Bergm&nnischer Verein (Freiberg, 
1883): Ledebur, t}ber die Bedeutung der Freiberger Bergakademie 
(ib. 1903); Stechv, Bau- und Kunstdenhmdier der Amtshauptmann- 
schaft Freiberg (Dresden, 1884). 

FREIBURG, a town of Germany in Prussian Silesia, on the 
Polsnitz, 35 m. S.W. of Breslau, on the railway to Halbstadt. 
Pop. (1905) 9917. It has an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
church, and its industries include watch-making, linen-weaving 
and distilling. In the neighbourhood are the old and modem 
castles of the Furstenstein family, whence the town is sometimes 
distinguished as Freiburg unter dem Furstenstein. At Freiburg, 
on the 22nd of July 1762, the Prussians defended themselves 
successfully against the superior forces of the Austrians. 

FREIBURG IM BREISGAU, an orchiepiscopal see and city of 
Germany in the grand-duchy of Baden, 12 m. E. of the Rhine, 
beautifully situated on the Dreisam at the foot of the Schlossberg, 
one of the heights of the Black Forest range, on the railway 
between Basel and Mannheim, 40 m. N. of the former city. 
Pop. (1905) 76,285. The town is for the most part well built, 
having several wide and handsome streets and a number of 
spacious squares. It is kept clean and cool by the waters of 
the river, which flow through the streets in open channels ; and 
its old fortifications have been replaced by public walks, and, 
what is more unusual, by vineyards. It possesses a famous 
university, the Ludovica Albertina, founded by Albert VL, 
archduke of Austria, in 1457, and attended by about 2000 
students. 'Fhe library contains upwards of 250,000 volumes and 
600 MSS., and among the other auxiliary establishments are 
an anatomical hall and museum and botanical gardens. The 
Freiburg minster is considered one of the finest of all the Gothic 
churches of Germany, being remarkable alike for the symmetry 
of its proportions, for the taste of its decorations, and for the 
fact that it may more correctly be said to be finished than almost 
any other building of the kind. The period of its erection pro¬ 
bably lies for the most part between 1122 and 1252; but the 
choir was not built till 1513. The tower, which rises above the 
western entrance, is 386 ft. in height, and it presents a skilful 
transition from a square base into an octagonal s^uperstructure, 
which in its turn is surmounted by a pyramidal spire of the most 
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exquisite open work in stone. In the interior of the church are 
some beauwul stained glass widows, both ancitot and modem, 
the tombstones of several of tbe dukes of Z&hringen, statues of 
archbishops of Freiburg, and paintings by Holbein and by 
Hans Baldung(e. 1470-1 S4s),commonlycalled Griin. Among the 
other noteworthy buildmgs of Freiburg are the palaces of the 
grand duke and the archmshop, the old town-hall, the theatre, 
the Kaufkaus or merchants’ hall, a 16th-century building with 
a handsome fa9ade, the church of St Martin, with a graceful 
spire restored 1880-1881, the new town-hall, completed 1901, 
in Renaissance style, and the Protestant church, formerly the 
church of the abbey of Thennenbach, removed hither in 1839. 
In the centre of the fish-market square is a fountain surmounted 
by a statue of Duke_ Berthold III. of Zfihringen; in the Fianzis- 
kaner Plate there is a monument to Berthold Schwarz, the 
traditional discoverer here, hi 1*59, of gunpowder; the Rotteck 
Plate takes its name from the monument of Karl Wenzeslaus 
von Rotteck (1775-1840), the historian, which formerly stood 
on the site of the Schwarz statue; and in Kaiser Wilhelm 
Strasse a bronze statue was erected in 1876 to the memory of 
Herder, who in the early part of the 19th century founded in 
Freiburg an institute for draughtsmen, engravers and litho- 
raphers, and carried on a famous bookselling business. On the 
chlossberg above the town there are massive ruins of two 
castles destroyed by the French in 1744; and about 2 m. 
to the N.E. stands the castle of Zahringen, the original seat of 
the famous family of the counts of that name. Situated on the 
ancient road which runs by the Hollenpass between the valleys 
of the Danube and the Rhine, Freiburg early acquired com¬ 
mercial importance, and it is still the principal centre of the 
trade of the Black Forest. It manufactures buttoas, chemicals, 
starch, leather, tobacco, silk thread, paper, and hempen goods, 
as well as beer and wine. 

Freiburg is of uncertain foundation. In iizo it became a 
free town, with privileges similar to those of Cologne; but in 
IS 19 it fell into the hands of a branch of the family of Urach. 
After it had vainly attempted to throw off the yoke by force 
of arms, it purchased its freedom in 1366; but, unable to 
reimburse the creditors who had advanced the money, it was, 
in 1368, obliged to recognize the supremacy of the house of 
Hapsburg. In the 17 th and i8th centuries it played a consider¬ 
able part as a fortified town. It was captured by the Swedes 
in 1632, 1634 and 1638; and in 1644 it was seized by the 
Bavarians, who shortly after, under General Mercy, defeated in 
the neighbourhood the French forces under Enghien and Turenne. 
The French were in possession from 1677 to 1697, and again in 
1713-1714 and 1744 ; and when they left the place in 1748, at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, they dismantled the fortifications. 
The Baden insurgents gained a victory at Freiburg in 1848, and 
the revolutionary government took refuge in the town in June 
1849, but in the following July the Prussian forces took possession 
and occupied it until 1851. Since 1821 Freiburg has been the 
seat of an archbishop with jurisdiction over the sees of Mainz, 
Rottenberg and Limburg. 

See Schreiber, Geschichte uni Sescireibung its Minsters tu Frei¬ 
burg (1820 and 1825); Geschichte ier Stait uni Universitii Frti- 
iarg* (18157-1859); her Schlossberg bei Freiburg {i860); and Albert, 
Die Geschtchtsschreibung ier Stait Freiburg (1902). 

Battles of Freiburg, jrd, stk and lotk of August 1644. —During 
the Thirty Years’ War the neighbourhood of Freiburg was the 
scene of a series of engagements between the French under 
Louis de Bourbon, due d’Enghien (afterwards called the great 
Cond6), and Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, vicomte de Turenne, 
and the Bavarians and Austrians commanded by Franz, Freiherr 
von Mercy. 

At the close of the campaign of 1643 fbe French “ Army of 
Weimar,” having been defeated and driven into Alsace by the 
Bavarians, had there been reorganized under the command of 
Turenne, then a young general of thirty-two and newly promoted 
to the marshalate. In May 1644 he opened the campaign by 
recrossing the Rhine and raiding the enemy’s posts as far as 
Vberlingen on the lake of Constance and Donaueschingen on 


the Danube. The French then fell back with their booty and 
prisoners to Breisach, a strong garrison being left in Freiburg. 
The Bavarian commander,however,revenged hunself by besieging 
Freiburg (June 27th), and Turenne’s first attempt to relieve the 
place faiM. During July, as the siege progressed, the French 
government sent the due d’Enghien, who was ten years younger 
still than Turenne, but had just gained his grmt victory of 
Rocroy, to take over the command. Enghien brought with him 
a veteran army, called the “ Army of France,” Turenne remaining 
in command of the Army of Weimar. The armies met at Breisach 
on the 2nd of August, by which date Freiburg had surrendered. 
At this point most commanders of the time would have decided 
not to fight, but to manoeuvre Mercy away from Freiburg ; 
Enghien, however, was a fighting general, and Mercy’s entrenched 
lines at PYeiburg seemed to him a target rather than an obstacle. 
A few hours after his arrival, therefore, without waiting for the 
rearmost troops of his columns,*he set the combining armies in 
motion for Krozingen, a village on what was then the main road 
between Breisach and Freiburg. The total force immediately 
available numbered only 16,000 combatants. Enghien and 
Turenne had arranged that the Army of France was to move 
direct upon Freiburg by Wolfenweiter, while the Army of Weimar 
was to make its way by hillside tracks to Wittnau and thence 
to attack the rear of Mercy’s lines while Enghien assaulted 
them in front. Turenne’s march (August 3rd, 1644) was slow 
and painful, as had been anticipated, and late in the afternoon, 
on passing Wittnau, he encountered the enemy. The Weimarians 
carried the outer lines of defence without much difficulty, but 
as they pressed on towards Merzhausen the resistance became 
more and more serious. Turenne’s force was little more than 
6000, and these were wearied with a long day of marching and 
fighting on the steep and wooded hillsides of the Black Forest. 
Thus 3 ie turning movement came to a standstill far short of 
Uffingen, the village on Mercy’s line of retreat that Turenne 
was to have seized, nor was a flank attack possible against 
Mercy’s main line, from which he was separated by the crest 
of the Schfinberg. Meanwhile, Enghien’s army had at the 
prearranged hour (4 p.m.) attacked Mercy’s position on the 
Ebringen spur. A steep slope, vineyards, low stone walls and 
abatis had all to be surmounted, under a galling fire from the 
Bavarian musketeers, before the Army of France found itself, 
breathless and in disorder, in front of the actual entrenchments 
of the crest. A first attack failed, as did an attempt to find an 
unguarded path round the shoulder of the Schonberg. The 
situation was grave in the extreme, but Enghien resolved on 
Turenne’s account to renew the attack, although only a quarter 
of his original force was still capable of making an effort. He 
himself and all the young nobles of his staff dismounted and led 
the infantry forward again, the prince threw hLs baton into the 
enemy’s lines for the soldiers to retrieve, and in the end, after 
a bitter struggle, the Bavarians, whose reserves had lieen taken 
away to oppose Turenne in the Merzhausen defile, abandoned 
the entrenchments and disappeared into the woods of the 
adjoining spur. Enghien hurriedly re-formed his troops, fearing 
at every moment to be hurled down the hill by a counterstroke ; 
but none came. The Frendi bivouacked in the rain, Turenne 
making his way across the mountain to confer with Uie prince, 
and meanwhile Mercy quietly drew off his army in the dark to 
a new set of entrenchrnents on the ridge on which stood the 
Loretto Chapel. On the 4th of August the Army of France and 
the Army of Weimar met at Merzhausen, the rearmost troops of 
the Army of France came in, and the whole was arranged by 
the major-generals in the plain facing the Loretto ridge. This 
position was attacked on the 5th. Enghien had designed his 
battle even more carefully tlm before, but as the result of a 
series of accidents the two French armies attacked prematurely 
and straight to their front, one brigade after another, and though 
at one moment Enghien, sword in hand, broke the line of defence 
with his last intact reserve, a brilliant counterstroke, led by 
Mercy’s brother Kaspar (who was killed), drove out the assailants. 
It is said that Enghien lost half his men on this day and Mercy 
one-third of his, so severe the battle. But the result could 
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not be gainsaid; it was for the French a complete and costly 
failure. 

For three days after this the armies lay in p>osition without 
fighting, the French welt supplied with provisions and comforts 
from Breisach, the Bavarians suffering somewhat severely from 
want of food, and especially forage, as all their supplies had to 
be hauled from Villingen ov» the rough roads of the Black 
Forest, Enghien then decided to make use of the Glotter Tal 
to interrupt altogether this already unsatisfactory line of supply, 
and thus to force the Bavarians either to attack him at a serious 
disadvantage, or to retreat across the hills with the loss of their 
artillery and baggage and the disintegration of their army by 
famine and desertion. With tlus object, the Army of Weimar 
was drawn off on the morning of the 9th of August and marched 
round by Betzenhausen and Lehen to Langen Denzling. The 
infantry of the Army of France, then the trains, followed, while 
Enghien with his own cavalryjaced Freiburg and the Loretto 
position. 

Before dawn on the loth the advance guard of Turenne’s 
army was ascending the Glotter Tal. But Mercy had divined his 



adversary’s plan, and leaving a garrison to hold Freiburg, the 
Bavarian army had made a night marchon thep/roth to the Abbey 
of St Peter, whence on the morning of the loth Mercy fell back 
to Graben, his nearest magazine in the mountains. Turenne’s 
advanced guard appeared from the Glotter Tal only to-find a 
stubborn rearguard of cavalry in front of the abbey. A sharp 
action began, but Mercy hearing the drums and fifes of the 
French infantry in the Glotter Tal broke it off and continued his 
retreat in good order. Enghien thus obtained little material 
result from his manoeuvre. Only two guns and such of Mercy’s 
wagons that were unable to keep up fell into the hands of Ae 
French. Enghien and Turenne did not continue the chase farther 
than Graben, and Mercy fell back unmolested to Rothenburg on 
the Tauber. 

The moral results of this sanguinary fighting were, however, 
important and perhaps justified the sacrifice of so many valuable 
soldiers. Enghien’s pertinacity had not achieved a decision 
with the sword, but Mercy had been so severely ptmished that 
he was unable to interfere with his opponent's new plan of cam¬ 
paign. This, which was carried out by the united armies and by 
reinforcements from France, while Turenne’s cavalry screened 
them by bold demonstrations on the Tauber, led to nothing less 
than the conquest of the Rhine Valley from Basel to Gjblenz, 
a task which was achieved so rapidly that the Army of France 
and its victorious young leader were free to return to France in 
two months from the time of their appearance in Turenne’s 
quarters at Breisach. 


F 3 U 2 DAIIK {VatDANC), the name by which a Middle Jii(^ 
Gemug didactic poet of the early i^th oentuty is known. It has 
been disputed whether the word, which is equivakat to " free- 
thought,” is to be regarded as the poet’s rad name or only as a 
pseudonym ; the latter is probably the case. Little is known of 
PVeidank’s life. He accorapmiied Fiede^ IL on his crusade 
to riie Holy Land, where, in the years usS-iasp, a portion at 
least of his work was composed; and it is said that on his tomb 
(if indeed it was not the tomb of another Fpeidank) at Treviso 
there was inscribed, with allusion to the character of bis style, 
“ he always spoke and never sang.” Wilhelm Grimm originated 
the hypothesis that Freidank was to be identified with Walther 
von der Vogelweide; but this is no longer tenable. Freidank’s 
work bears the name of Beseheidenkeit, i.e. “ practical wisdom,” 
“ correct judgment,” and consists of a coUecuon of proverbs, 
pithy sayings, and moral and satirical reflections, arranged under 
general heads. Its popularity till the end of the rfith century is 
shown by the great number of MSS. extant. 

Sebastian Brant published the Betcluidsitheit in a modified torm 
in 1508. Wilhelm Grimm’s editioD appeared in 1834 (znd ed. iSdo), 
H. F. Bezzenberger's in 1872. A later oditinn is by F. Sandvoss 
(18^). The old Laiin translalinn, Fridanei Discretto, wjs printed 
by C. Lemcke in 1868 : and there are two translations into modem 
Germam A. Bacmclster's (r86t) and K. Simrock’s (1867). See also 
F. Pfeiffer, Vber Frndant (Zur deutseken Littratwgtichwite, iSej), 
and H. Paul, Uber die urspriingliche A nordnung von Freiianks Be- 
scheidenheit (1870). 

FREIENWALDE, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Prussia, on the Oder, 28 m. N.E. of Berlin, on the Frankfort- 
Angermiinde railway. Pop. (1905) 7995. It has a small palace, 
built by the Great Elector, an Evangelical and a Roman Catholic 
church, and manufactures of furniture, machinery, &c. The 
neighbouring forests and its medicinal springs make it a favourite 
summer resort of tiie inhabitants of Berlin. A new tower com¬ 
mands a fine view of the Oderbruch (see Oder). Freienwoldc, 
which must be distinguuhed from the smaller town of the some 
name in Pomerania, first appears as a town in 1364. 

FREIESLEBENITE, a rare mineral consisting of sulphanti- 
monite of silver and lead, (Pb,Ag2)gSb4Si,. The monodinic 
crystals are prismatic in habit, with deeply striated prism and 
dome faces. The colour is steel-grey, and the lustre metallic; 
hardness ti, specific gravity 6-2. It occurs with orgentite^ 
chalybite and galena in the silver veins of the Himmelsfurst 
mine at Freiberg, Saxony, where it ha.s been known since 1720. 
The species was named after J. K. Freiesleben, who had earlier 
called it Schilj-Glasert. Other localities are Hiendeloencina 
near Guadalajara in Spain, Kapnik-Bknya in Hungary, and 
Guanajuato in Mexico. A species separated from freieslebenite 
by V. von Zepharovich in 1871, because of differences in crysstal- 
line form, is known as diaphorite (from &ia<kopd, “ difference ”); 
it is very similar to freieslebenite in appearance and has periu^ 
the same chemical composition (or possibly AggPbSbjSj), but 
is orthorhombic in crystallization. A third mineral also veiy 
similar to freieslebenite in appearance is the orthorhombic 
andorite, AgPbSbjS,, which is mined as a silver ore at Oruro in 
Bolivia. 

FUEIGKT (pronounced like “ weight ”; derived from the 
Dutch vraeJU or vrecht, in Fr. frrt, the Eng. “ fraught ” being the 
same word, and formerly used for the same thing, but now 
only as an adjective ““ laden the lading or cargo of a ship, 
and the hire paid for their transport (see Affrsiohtjibnt) ; 
from the original sense of water-transport of goods the word ^s 
also come to be used for land-transit (particularly in America, 
by railroad), and by analogy for any lo^ or burden. 

FREIUOBATH, FESOINAMD (1810-1876), German poet, 
was bom at Detmold on the 17th of June 1810. He was educated 
at the gymnasium of his native town, and in his sixteenth yeu 
was sent to Soest, with a view to preparing him for a commercial 
career. Here he had also time and opportunity to acquire a 
taste for French and English literature. The years from *831 
to 1836 he spent in a bank at Amsterdam, and 1837 to 1839 in 
a business house at Barmen. In 1838 his Gtdi^ appeared 
and met with such extraordmary success that he gave up the 
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idea of a conunerdal life and resolved to devote himself entirely 
to Iheratore. His repudktien of the political -poetry (f 1841 
and its revolutionary ideals attracted the attention of the Idiig 
of Ptutsia, ftederic^ William TV., who, in 1843, granted him 
a pension of 300 talers a year. He married, and, to be near his 
fnend Emanuel Gesbel, settled at St Goar, ^ore 1 ^, however, 
Freiligrath was himself carried away by the rising tide of liberal¬ 
ism, In the poem Ein GUmbenshelunHtms (1844) he openly 
av^ed his sympathy with the political movement M by his old 
adversary, Geo^ Herwegh; the day, he declared, of his own 
poetic trifling with Romantic themes was over; Romanticism 
Itself was dead. He laid down his pension, and, to avoid the 
inevitaUe political persecution, took refuge in Switzerland. 
As a sequel to the Glaubensbekenntnis he published (^a (>0/(1846), 
which strained still further his relations with the German 
authorities. He fled to London, where he resumed the com¬ 
mercial life he had broken off seven years before. When the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out, it seemed to Freiligrath, as to all 
the liberal thinkers of the time, the dawn of an era of political 
freedom ; and, as may be seen from the poems in his collection of 
Poliiische und sotiaU GtdiehU (1849-1851), he welcomed it with 
unbounded enthusiasm. He returned to Germany and settled 
in Diisseldorf; but it was not long before he had again called 
down upon himself the ill-will of the ruling powers by a poem. 
Die Toten an die Lebenden (1848). He was arrested on a charge 
of Ute-^ajeste, but the prosecution ended in his acquittal. New 
difflculties arose; his association with the democratic movement 
rendered him an object of constant suspicion, and in 1851 he 
judged it more prudent to go back to London, where he remained 
until 1868. In that year he returned to Germany, settling first in 
Stuttgart and in 1875 in the neighbouring town of Cannstatt, 
where he died on the i8th of March 1876. 

As a poet, Freiligrath was the most gifted member of the 
German revolutionary group. Coming at the very dose of the 
Romantic age, his own purely lyric poetry re-echoes for the most 
part the familiar thoughts and imagery of his Romantic pre¬ 
decessors ; but at an early age he had been attracted by the work 
of French contemporary poets, and he reinvi^orated the German 
lyric by grafting upon it the orientalism of Victor Hugo. In this 
reconciliation of French and German romanticism layFreiiigrath’s 
significance for the development of the lyric in Germany. His 
remarkable power of assimilating foreign literatures is also to 
be seen in his translations of English and Scottish ballads, of 
the poetry of Bums, Mrs Hemans, Longfellow and Tennyson 
(Englische Gedichte aus neuerer Zeit, 1846 ; The Rote, Thistle 
and Shamrock, 1853, 6th ed. 1887); he also translated Shake¬ 
speare’s Cymbeline, Winter's Tale and Venus and Adonis, as well 
as Longfellow’s Hiawatha (1857). Freiligrath is most original 
in his revolutionary poetry. His poems of this dass suffer, 
it is true, under the disadvantage of all political poetry—purely 
temporary interest and the unavoidable admixture of mudi that 
has no claim to be called poetry at all—but the agitator Freili¬ 
grath, when he is at his best, displays a vigour and strength, a 
power of direct and cogent poetic expre.wion, not to be found in 
any other political singer of the age. 

FreUlgrath’s Gedichte have passed through some fifty editions, and 
his Gesannulte XHchtungen, first published in 1870, have readied a 
sixth edition (1898). Nachgelassenes (induding a translation of 
Byron’s Maeeppa) was pubfished in r883. A selection of Freili- 
grath's best-known poems in English translation was edited by his 
daughter, Mrs FreiUgrath-Kroeker, in 1869 ; also Songs of a Rtvolu- 
Ronary Epoch wore translated by J. L. Joynes in 1B86, Cp. E. 
Sdunidt-Wolssenfels, F, Freiligrath, eine Biographie (1876); W. 
Buchner, F. Freiligrath, ein DiMerleben in Brtefen (2 vols., t88i) ; 
G. Freiligrath, Ertnnerungen an F, Freiligrath (r889); P. Besson, 
Freiligrath {Paris, (899): K. Richter, Freilipath als Oberseteer 
(j 899 >. (J-G-R.) 

FREIND, JOHN (1675-1738), English physician, younger 
brother of Robert Freind (1667-1751), headmaster of West¬ 
minster school, was bom in 1675 at Croton in Northamptonshire. 
He made neat progress in cl^ical knowledge under Rkiiard 
Bust^ at Westminster, and at Christ Chunii, Oxford, under 
Dna Aldrich, and while still very young, produced, along with 
Peter Foulkes, an excellent edition of the speeches of Aesdiines 


and Demosthenes on the affair of Ctesiphon. After tins he began 
the study of medicine, and having proved his soientifie Attain¬ 
ments by various treatises was append a lecturer on chemistry 
at Oxford in 1704, In the lofl^ing year he aceompaiued the 
En^ish arniy, under the eari of Peterborough, into and 
on returning borne in 1707, wrote an'aeoount of the expedition, 
which attained great popularity. Two years later he published 
his Prelectiones dimicae, which he dedicated to Sir Isaac Newton. 
Portly after his return in 1713 from Flanders, whither he had 
accompanied the British troops, he took up his residence in 
Lteidon, where he soon obtained a great reputation as a physician. 
In 1716 he became fellow of die ^lege of physicians, of whidi 
he was chosen one of the censors in 1718, and Harveion orator 
ini73o. In 1733 he entered parliament asmemberforLaunceston 
in Cornwall, but, being suspected of favouring the cause of the 
exiled Stuarts, he spent half of that year in the Tower. During 
his imprisonment he conceived the plan of his most important 
work. The History of Physic, of which the first part appeared 
in 1725, and the second in the following year. In the latter year 
he was ai^inted physician to Queen Carolme, an office which he 
held till his death on the 36th of July 1738. 

A complete edition of his Latin works, with a Latin translation of 
the History of Phyeie, edited by Dr John Wigan, was published in 
London in 1733. 

FREINBHBIH [FuEiNSRESinis], JOHANN (1608-1660), German 
classical scholar and critic, was bom at Uim on the i6th of 
November 1608. After studying at the universities of Marbwg, 
Giessen and Strasaburg, he visited France, where he remmned 
for three years. He returned to Strassburg in 1637, and in 
1643 was appointed professor of eloquence at Upsala. In 1647 
he was summoned by Queen Christina to Stoc^olm as court 
librarian and historiographer. In 1650 he resumed his professor¬ 
ship at Upsala, but early in the following year he was obliged 
to resign on account of ill-health. In 1656 he become hononaiy 
professor at Heidelberg, and died on the 31st of August 1660. 
Freinsheim’s literary activity was chiefly devoted to ihe Roman 
historians. He first introduced the division into chapters and 
paragraphs, and by means of carefully compiled indexes iUus- 
tratM the lexical psculiarities of each author. He is best known 
for his famous supplements to Quintus Curtius and livy, contain¬ 
ing the missing books written by himself. He also published 
critical editions of Curtius and Floras. 

FREIRE, FRANCISCO JOSfl(i7i9-i773), Portuguese historian 
and phildogbt, was bom at Lkbon on the 3rd of j[anuary 
1719. He belonged to the monastic society of St Phiup Neri, 
and was a zealous member of the literary aseociation known as 
the Academy of Arcadians, in connexion with which be adopted 
the pseudonym of Candido Lusitano. He contributed much 
to the improvement of the style of Portuguese prose literature, 
but his endeavour to effect a reformation in the national poetry 
by a translation of Horace’s Ars poelica was less successful. The 
work in which he set forth his opinions regarding the vicious 
taste pervading the current Portuguese prose literature is entitled 
Maximassobre a Arte Grotoria (1745)and is preceded by a chrono¬ 
logical table forming almost a social and physical history of 
Portugal. His best known work, however, is his Vida do 
Infante D. Henriqtte (1758), which has given him a place in the 
first rank of Portuguese historians, and has been translated into 
French (Paris, 1781). He also wrote a poetiod dictionary 
(Diccionario poetico)and a translation of Radne’s Athalie {ty(ta), 
and his Reflexions sur la langue portugaise was published in 1843 
by the Lisbon society for Ae promotion of useful knowledge. 
He died a t Ma fra on the 5th of July 1773. 

FRSUCHtlrrZ, in German folklore, a morkstaan who by a 
compact with the devil ^s obtained a certain number of bullets 
destmed to hit without fail whatever object he wishes. As the 
legend is usually told, six of the Freikstgeln or “ free bullets ” 
are thus subservient to the marksman’s will, but the seventh is 
at the absolute disposal of the devil himself. Various methods 
were adopted in order to procure possession of the marvellous 
missiles. According to one the marksman, instead of swallowing 
the sacramental host, kept it and fixed it on a tree, shot at it 
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nnd caused it to bleed great drops of blood, gathered the dr^ 
on a piece of doth and reduced the whole to ashes, and then with 
these ashes added the requisite virtue to the lead of which his 
bullets were made. Various vegetable or animal substances had 
the reputation of serving the same purpose. Stories about the 
Freischiitz were especially common in Germany during the 14th, 
15th and i6th centuries; but the first time that the legend was 
turned to literary profit is said to have been by Apel in the 
Gespensterbuch or “ Book of Ghosts.” It formed the subject 
of Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz (1821), the libretto of which 
was written by Friedrich Kind, who hod suggested Apel’s story 
as an excellent theme for the composer. The name by which the 
Freischiitz is known in French is Robin des Bois. 

See Kind, FreyscbiUibucb (Leipzig, 1843) : Rtvut des deux mondes 
(February iSjj); Grasse, Die QueUe des FreischiUt (Dresden, 1875). 

FREISING, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on the Isar, 16 m. by rail N.N.E. of Munich. Pop. (1905) 13,538. 
Among its eight Roman Catholic churches the most remarkable 
is the cathedral, which dates from about 1160 and is famous for 
its curious crypt. Noteworthy also are the old palace of the 
bishops, now a clerical seminary, the theological lyceum and the 
town-hall. There are several schools in the town, and there is a 
statue to the chronicler, Otto of Freising, who was bishop here 
from 1138 to 1158. Freising has manufactures of agricultural 
machinery and of porcelain, while printing and brewing are carried 
on. Near the town is the site of the Benedictine abbey of 
Weihenstephan, which existed from 725 to 1803. This is now 
a model farm and brewery. Freising is a very ancient town and 
is said to have been founded by the Romans. After being 
destroyed by the Hungarians in 955 itwas fortified by the emperor 
Otto II. in 976 and by Duke Welf of Bavaria in 1082. A bishopric 
was established here in 724 by St Corbinianus, whose brother 
Erimbert was consecrated second bishop by St Boniface in 739. 
Later on the bishops acquired considerable territorial power 
and in the 17 th century became princes of the Empire. In 
1802 the see was secularized, the ,bulk of its territories being 
assigned to Bavaria and the rest to Salzburg, of which Freising 
had been a sufiragan bishopric. In 1817 an archbishopric 
was established at Freising, but in the following year it was 
transferred to Munich. The occupant of the see is now called 
archbishop of Munich and Freising. 

See C. Meichelbeck, Hisioriae Frisingensis (Augsburg, 1724-1729, 
now and enlarged edition 1854). 

frEjus, a town in the department of the Var in S.E. France. 
Pop. (1906) 3430. It is 284 m. S.E. of Draguignan (the chief 
town of the department), and 224 m. S.W. of Cannes by rail. It 
is only important on account of the fine Roman remains that it 
contains, for it is now a mile from the sea, its harbour having been 
silted up by the deposits of the Argens river. Since the 4th 
century it has been a bishop’s see, which is in the ecclesiastical 
province of Aix en Provence. In modem times the neighbouring 
fishing village of St Raphael (24 m. by rail S.E., and on the sea¬ 
shore) has become a town of 4865 inhabitants (in 1901); in 1799 
Napoleon disembarked there on his return from Egypt, and re¬ 
embarked for Elba in 1814, while nowadays it is much frequented 
as a health resort, as is also Valescure (2 m. N.W. on the heights 
above). The cathedml church in part dates from the 12th cen¬ 
tury, but only small portions of the old medieval episcopal palace 
are now visible, as it was rebuilt about 1823. The ramparts of 
the old town can still be traced for a long dbtance, and there 
are fragments of two moles, of the theatre and of a gate. The 
amphitheatre, which seated 12,000 spectators, is in a letter state 
of preservation. The ruins of the great aqueduct which brought 
the waters of the Siagnole, an affluent of the Siagne, to the town, 
can still be traced for a distance of nearly 19 m. . The original 
hamlet was the capital of the tribe of the Oxybii, while the town 
of Forum Julii was founded on its site by Julius C^sar in order 
to secure to the Romans a harbour independent of that of 
Marseilles. The buildings of which ruins exist Were mostly 
built by C^sar or byAugustus,and show that it was an important 
naval station and arsenal. But the town suffered much at the 
hands of the Arabs, Of Barbary pirates, and of its inhabitant, 
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I who constructed many of their dwellings out of the ruined Roman 
buildiqgs. The ancient harbour (really but a portion of the 
lagoons, which had been deepened) is now completely s 3 ted 
up. Even in early times a canal had to be kept opeh by perpetual 
digging, while about 1700 this was closed and^now a sandy 
and pa^y cultivated waste extends between the town and the 
seashore. 

See J. A. Aubenas,^M<DtVz de Fr^'tufFrijas, 1881); Ch. Lenthiiiq, 
La Provence Maritime ancienne et moderne (Paris, tSSo), chap. vii. 

'(W. A. B.tf.) 

FREUNGHUYBEN, FREDERICK THEODORE (1817-1885), 
American lawyer and statesman, of Dutch descent, was bom at 
Millstone, New Jersey, on the 4th of August 1817. His gpmd- 
father, Frederick Frelinghuysen (1753-1804), was an eminent 
lawyer, one of the framers of the first New Jersey constitution, 
a soldier in the War of Independence, and a member (1778-1779 
and 1782-1783) of the Continental Congress from New Jersey, 
and in 1793-1796 of the United States senate; and his uncle, 
Theodore (1787-1862), was attorney-general of New Jersey 
from 1817 to 1829, was a United States senator from New 
Jersey in 1829-1835, was the Whig candidate for vice-president 
on the Clay ticket in 1844, and was chancellor of the university 
of New York in 1839-1850 and president of Rutgers College 
in 1850-1862, Frederick Theodore, left an orphan at the age of 
three, was adopted by his uncle, graduated at Rutgers in 1836, 
and studied law in Newark with his uncle, to who.se practice 
he succeeded in 1839, soon after his admission to the bar. He 
became attorney for the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Morris Canal and Banking Company, and other corporations, 
and from 1861 to 1867 was attomey-geneml of New Jersey. 
In 1861 he was a delegate to the peace congress at Washington, 
and in 1866 was appointed by the governor of New Jersey, as 
a Republican, to fill a vacancy in the United States senate. 
In the winter of 1867 he was elected to fill the unexpired term, 
but a Democratic majority in the legislature prevented his 
re-election in 1869. In 1870 he was nominated by President 
Grant, and confirmed by the senate, as United States minister 
to England to succeed John Lothrop Motley, but declined the 
mission. From 1871 to 1877 he was again a member of the United 
States senate, in which he was prominent in debate and in com¬ 
mittee work, and was chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs during the Alabama Claims negotiations. He was a strong 
opponent of the reconstruction measures of President Johnson, 
for whose conviction he voted (on most of the specific charges) 
in the impeachment trial. He was a member of the joint com¬ 
mittee which drew up and reported (1877) the Electoral Com¬ 
mission Bill, and subsequently served as a member of the com¬ 
mission. On the i2th of December 1881 he was appointed 
secretary ,of state by President Arthur to succeed James G. 
Blaine, and served until the inauguration of President Qeveland 
in 1885. Retiring, with his he^th impaired by overwork, to 
his home in Newark, he died there on the 20th of May, less than 
three months after relinquishing the cares of office. 

FREMANTLE, a seaport of Swan county. Western Australia, 
at the mouth of the Swan river, 12 m. by rail S.W. of Perth. 
It is the terminus of the Eastern railway, and is a town of 
some industrial activity, shipbuilding, soap-toiling, saw-milling, 
smelting, iron-founding, furniture-making, flour-milling, brewing 
and tanning being its chief industries. The harbour, by the 
construction of two long moles and the blasting away of the rocks 
at the bar, has been rendered secure. The English, French and 
German naail steamers call at the port. Fremantie became a 
municipality in 1871; but there are now three separate munici¬ 
palities—Fremantle, with a population in 1901 of 14,704; 
Fremantle East (2494); and Fremantle North (3246). At Rott- 
nest Island, o 5 the harbour, there are government salt-works 
and a residence of the governor, also penal and reformatory 
establishments. 

FREMIBT, EMMANUEL (1824- ), French sculptor, tom 

in Paris, was a nephew and pupil of Rude; he chiefly devoted 
himself to animal sculpture and to equestrian statues in armour. 
His earliest work was in scientific lithography (osteology), and 
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for a while he-eerved in times of adversity in the gruesome oSKm 
of “ painter to the Ifotgue.” In 1843 he sent to the ^on a 
study of a “ (jaselle,” and after that date was very prolific in his 
works. His * Wounded Bear ” and “ Wounded Dog ” were 
produced in 1830, and the Luxembourg Museum at once secured 
tills striking example of his work. From 1855 to 1859 Fr^miet 
was engag^ on a series of military-statuettes for Nap^eon 111 . 
He pn^uced his equestrian statue of “ Napoleon 1 .” in 1868, 
andjpf “ Louis 4 ’Orleans ” in 1869 (at the Clikteau de Pierrefonds) 
and in 1874 the first equestrian statue of “ Joan of Arc,” erected 
in the Flaw des Pyramides, Paris; this he afterwards (1889) 
replaced with another and still finer version. In the meanwhile 
he had exhibited his masterly “ Gorilla and Woman ” which won 
him a medal of honour at the Salon of 1887. Of the same 
character, uid even more remarkable, is his “ Ourang-Outangs 
and Borneo Savage ” of 1895, a commission from the Paris 
Museum of Naturd History. Fr^miet also executed the statue 
of ” St Michael ” for the summit of the spire of the ^glise 
St Michel, and the equestrian statue of Velasquez for the Jardin 
de rinfante at the Louvre. He became a member of the 
Acad^mie des Beaux-Arts in 1892, and succeeded Barye as 
professor of animal drawing at the Natural History Museum of 
Paris. 

FR£H 0 NT, JOHN CHARLES (1813-1890), American explorer, 
soldier and political leader, was bom in Savannah, Georgia, on 
the 21st of January 1813. His father, a native of France, died 
when the boy was in his sixth year, and his mother, a member of 
an aristocratic Virginia family, then removed to Charleston, South 
Carolina. In 1828, after a year’s special preparation, young 
Fremont entered the junior class of the college of Charleston, 
and here displayed marked ability, especially in mathematics; 
but his irregular attendance and disregard of college discipline 
led to his expulsion from the institution, which,however,conlerred 
upon him a degree in 1836. In 1833 he was apfiointed teacher 
of mathematics on board the sloop of war ” Natchez,” and was 
so engaged during a cruise along the South American coast 
which was continued for about two and a half years. Soon 
after returning to Charleston he was appointed professor of 
mathematics in the United .States navy, but he chose instead to 
serve os assistant engineer of a survey undertaken chiefly for 
the purpose of finding a pass through the mountains for a pro¬ 
posed railway from Charleston to Cincinnati. In July 1838 he 
was appointed second lieutenant of Topographical Engineers in 
the United States army, and for the next three years he was 
assistant to the French explorer, Jean Nicholas Nicollet (1786- 
1843), employed by the war department to survey and map a 
large part of the country lying between the upper waters of the 
Mississippi and Missouri rivers. In 1841 Fremont surveyed, for 
the government, the lower course of the Des Moines river. In 
the same year he married Jessie, the daughter of Senator Thomas 
H. Benton of Mi.ssouri, and it was in no .small measure through 
Benton’s influence with the government that Frfimont was 
enabled to accomplish within the next few years the exploration 
of much of the territory between the Mississippi Valley and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

When the claim of the United States to the Oregon territory 
was being strengthened by occupation, Fremont was sent, at 
his urgent request, to explore the frontier beyond the Missouri 
river, and especially the Rocky Mountains in the vicinity of the 
South Pass, through which the American immigrants travelled. 
Within four months (184a) he surveyed the Pass and ascended 
to the summit of the highest of the Wind River Mountains, since 
known as Fremont’s Peak, and the interest aroused by bis 
descriptions was such that in the next year he was sent on a 
second expedition to complete the survey across the continent 
along the line of travel from Missouri to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. This time he not only carried out his instructions but, 
by further explorations together with interesting descriptions, 
dispelled gen^ ignorance with respect to the main features of 
the country W. of the Rocky Mountains; the Great Salt Lake, 
the Great Basin, the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the fertile 
river basins of tiie Mexican province of California. 
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His rtjKirtnf this expedition upon his return to Washii^ton, 
D.C„ in 1844, aroused much solidtude for Qdifbnua, ndii^, it 
was feared, might, in the event of war then threatening between 
the United States and Mexico, be seized by Great Britain. In 
the spring of 1845 Frtoont was despatched on a third expeditiw 
for the professed purposes of further exploring the Great Basin 
and the Pacific Coast, and of discovering the easiest lines of 
communication between them, as well as for the secret purpose 
of assisting the United States, in case of war with Mexico, to 
gain possession of California. He and his party of sixty-two 
arrived there in January 1846. Owing to the number of Amencan 
immigrants who had settled in California, the Mexican 
authorities there beesune suspicious and hostile, and ordered 
Frdnont out of the province. Instead of obeying he pitched 
his camp near the summit of a mountain overlooking Monterey, 
fortified his position, and raised the United States flag. A few 
days later he was proceeding toward the Oregon border when 
new instructions from Washington caused him to retrace his 
steps and, perhaps, to consider plans for provoking war. The 
extent of his responsibility for the events that ensued is not 
wholly dear, and has been the subject of much controversy; 
his defenders have asserted that he was not reiiponsible for the 
seizure of Sonoma or for the so-called “Bear-Flag War”; and 
that he ;^yed a creditable part throughout. (For an opposite 
view see California.) Commodore John D. Sloat, after seizing 
Monterey, transferred his command to Commodore Robert 
Field Stockton (1795-1866), who made Fremont major of a 
battalion; andbyjanuary 1847 Stockton and Frfaiont completed 
the conquest of California. In the meantime General Stephen 
Watts Kearny (1794-1848) had been sent by the Government 
to conquer it and to establish a government. This created a 
conflict of authority between Stockton and Kearny, both of 
whom were Fremont’s superior oflicers. Stockton, ignoring 
Kearny, commissioned Frdmont military commandant and 
governor. But Kearny’s authority being confirmed about the 
ist of April, Frimont, for repeated acts of disobedience, was 
sent under arrest to Washington, where he was tried by court- 
martial, found guilty (January 1847) of mutiny, disobedience 
and conduct prejudicial to military discipline, and sentenced 
to dismissal from the service. President Polk approved of the 
verdict except as to mutiny, but remitted the penalty, whereupon 
Fremont resigned. 

With the mountain-traversed region he had been exploring 
acquired by the United States, Fremont was eager for a railway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in October 1848 he set out 
at his own and Senator Benton’s expense to find passes for such 
a railway along a line westward from the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande. But he had not gone far when he was led astray by a 
guide, and after the loss of his entire outfit and several of his 
men, and intense suffering of the survivors from cold and hunger, 
he turned southward through the valley of the Rio Grande and 
then westward through the valley of the Gila into southern 
California. Late in the year 1853, however, he returned to the 
place where the guide had led him astray, found passes through 
the mountains to the westward between latitudes 37° and 38° 
N., and arrived in San Francisco early in May 1854. From the 
conclusion of his fourth expedition until March 1855, when he 
removed to New York city, he lived in California, and in December 
1849 elected one of the first two United States senators from 
the new state. But as he drew the short term, he served only 
from the loth of September 1850 to the 3rd of March 1851. 
Although a candidate for re-clection, he was defeated by tiie 
pro-slavery party. His opposition to slavery, however, together 
with his popularity—^won by the successes, hardships and dangers 
of his exploring expeditions, and by his part in the conquest of 
California—-led to his nomination, largely on the ground of 
“ availability,” for the presidency in 1856 by the Republicans 
(this being their first presidential campaign), ixid by the National 
Americans or " Know-Nothings.” In tiie ensuing election he 
was defeated by James Buchanan by 174 to 114 electoral votes. 

Soon alter the C^ril War began, Fr&nont was appointed 
major-gene^ and placed inq|mmand of the western department. 
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witb IteadquMrterB at St Louis, but hn lade of jud^ent and 
of administrative ability soon 'became apparent, the 'afibirs' of 
his department fell into disorder, and Frmont seems to have 
been easily duped by dishonest contmetors whom he trusted. 
On the 30th of August i86i he issued a proclunatkm in which 
ho declared the property of Missourians in rebellion confiscated 
and their slaves emancipated. For this he was applauded by 
the radical Republicans, but his action was contrary to an «ct 
of congre.ss of the 6th of Augnst and to the policy of 'the Adminis¬ 
tration. On the iith of September President Lincoln, who 
r^arded the action as premature and who saw that it might 
alienate Kentucky and other border States, whose' acfiierence he 
was trying to secure, annulled these declarations. ‘Impelled hy 
serious charges against Frhnont, the president sent Mont¬ 
gomery Blair, the postmaster-general, and'Montgomery C. Meigs, 
the quartermaster-general, to investigate the department; they 
reported that Frtoont’s mannageinent was extravagant and 
iMfficient; and in No'veffiber he was renwved. Out of con¬ 
sideration' for the “Radicals,” however, FWraont was^aced in 
command of the Mountain Departmerrt ef Virginia, Kentucky 
andTettnessee. In the spring and summer of 1862 he co-operated 
with General N. P. Banks against *‘ Stonewall ” Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley, but showed little ability as a commander, was 
defeated by General Ewell at Cross Keys, and when his troops 
were united widi those-of Generals Banks and McEkwell to form 
the Army of Virginia, of which General John Pope was placed 
in command, Prfmont declined to serve under I^pe, whom he 
outranked, and retired from active service. On the 3tst of May 
1864 he was nominated for the presidency by a radical faction 
of the Republican jjarty, opposed to IVesident Lincoln, but 
his following was so small that on the 21st of September he with¬ 
drew from the contest. From 1878 to r88i he was governor of 
the territory of Arizona, and in die last year of his life he was 
appointed ^ act of congress a major-general and placed on the 
retired list. He died in New York on the 13th of July 1890. 

Sea J. C, Friimmt, Riporl af ih$ Expiating BxpadiHon to Hu SkuAy 
Afoimtaint, fSta, and ,(o Otigpn ana ffort/t Ctlii/onm, 
(Woahiagton, tSaii); Fr^moat’s Mamoirs of my Life (New York, 
1887) ; and J. Bigelow, Memoits of ike Life and Puhlie Services 
of John C. Fremont (New York, 1856). 

TREMONT, a city and the county-seat of Dodge county, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., about 37 m. N.W. of Omaha, on the N. bank 
of the Platte river, which here abounds in picturesque bluffs 
and wooded islands. Pop. (1890) 6747; 7*41 ('r303 

fweign-borti); (1910) 8718. It is on the main hneof the Union 
Pacific railway, on a branch of the Chicago, Birrh'ngton & 
Quincy system, and on the main western line of the Chicago & 
North-Western railway, several branches of which (including the 
formerly independent Fremont, Elkhom & Missouri Valley and 
the Sioux City & Pacific) converge here. The city has an attrac¬ 
tive situation and is beautifully shaded. It has a public library 
and is the seat of the Fremont College, Commercial Institute 
and School of Pharmacy (1875), ® private institution. There is 
consideraMe local trade with the rich farming country of the 
Platte and EHchora valleys ; and the wholesale grain interests are 
especially important. Among the manufactures are -flour, 
carriages, saddle^, 'canned vegetables, furniture, incubators 
and bM. The ci^ owns and operates its electric-^l^hting jriant 
and water-Worics. Fremont was founded in 1856, and beJaane 
the county-seat in iflGo. It was chartered as a city (second-class) 
in 1871, and becamea city of the 'first dass in 1901. 

FREMONT, a city and the county-seat of ^ndusky county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., oh the Sandusky river, 30 m. S.E. of Toledo. 
Pop. (1890) 7147 ; (1900)8439, of vrhom ’1074 were foreign-boim ; 
(1906, estimate) 9219. Fremont is served by the Lake Shore 8c 
Michigan Southern, the Lake Shore Electric, the Lake Erie 
& Western, and the Wheeling & Lake Erie railways. The river 
is nav%able to this point. SpiegdGrove, the former residence of 
Rutherford B. Ha^, b of interest, and the city has a public 
library (1873) and parks, in large measure the gifts.of his unde, 
Sardis Bir^emd. Fremont is situated ki a ^od agricultural 
region; oil and natural gas abound in the'vicanrty ; the city 
has various manufactures, mcludlng boilers, electeo-carbons, 


etrtlety, bricks, t^nltural impfetoentSj stovw and 
safety,rajiors, carriage irons, saih, ctoorSi blinds, furniture^ Set 
sugar, canned vegetables, mak extract, garters and suspenders. 
The total factory product was valued at fs',83^,385 m 1905, 
an increase of 23-4 % over that of 1900. Fremont is on the site 
of a favourite abode of the Indians, and a trading post was at 
times rnamtained' here; but the place is best known in history as 
the site of Fort Stephenson, erected during tihe War of igi», 
and-on the 2nd of Au^st 1813 gallantly and succ^ully defended 
by Major Geo^e Groghan (r79i-'t849), with 160 men, Minst 
about 1000 British and Indians undtt BrigadierGeneral Henry 
A. Procter. In T906 Croghaw's remains were re-interred on the 
site of the old fort. UntB 1849, when the present name was 
adopted in honour of J. C. Frfimont; the place was known as 
Lower Sandusky; it was m carp o rated as a viHage in 1829 
and was first chartered as a city oi iB 6 f. 

TMEMT, EDMOND (i8r4“i894), JVenrfi themist, was bom 
at Versailles on the 29th of Pebniaiy 1814, Entering Gay- 
Lussac’s laboratory in 1831, he became priparntfuf Ihe 6cole 
Polytechnique in 1834 and at the College de Prance in r837. 
His next post was that of rSpHiteur at the Pcolc Polytechnique, 
where in 1846 he was appointed professor, and in 1B50 be suc¬ 
ceeded Gay-Lussac in the chair of chemistry at the Musfum 
d'Histoire Naturelle, of which he was director, in succession to 
M. E. Otevretd, from 1879 to 189*- He fiied at Paris on the 3rd 
of February 1894. His work inciuded investigations of osmic 
add, of the 'ferrates, stannates, pkimbates, &c.j and of 'oeone, 
attempts to obtain free fluorine by the electrolysis of fused 
fluorides, and the ^seovery of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid and 
of B series of acides sulpkazatis, the predse nature of which long 
remained a matter of discussion. He also studied the colouring 
matters of leaves and flowers, the composition of bone, cerebral 
matter and other animal substances, and the processes of fer¬ 
mentation, in regard to the nature of which he was an opponent of 
Pasteur’s views. Keenly alive to the impiortance of the technical 
applications -of chemistry, he devoted spedal attention as a 
teacher to the training of industrial-chemists. In this field he 
contributed to'ourknoirfedge of the manufacture of iron and steel, 
suljAuricacid, glass and paper, and in particular worked at the 
saponification of fats with sulphuric acid' and the utilization of 
palmitic add for ca-ndle-making. In the later years of his life 
he aj^lied himself to the problem of obtaining alumina'in the 
crystaHine -form, and succeeded in making' rubies identical with 
the natural gem not merely in chemical ctanposhion but also in 
physical properties. 

FRENCH, DANIEL CHESTER (1850- ), American sculptor, 

was bom at Exeter, New Hammhire, on the 20th of April 1850, 
the son of Henry Flagg Frenrfi, a lawyer, who for a time was 
assistant-secretary of the U'nited States treasury. After a year 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, French spent a 
month in the studio Of John Q. A. Ward, then began to work on 
commissions, and at the age of twenty-three received from the 
town of Concord, Massachusetts, an order for his well-known 
statue “ The Minute Man," which was unveiled (April 19, 1875) 
on the centenary of the battle of Concord. Previously French 
had gone to Florence, Italy, where be spent a year with Ibomas 
Ball French’* best-known work is "'Death Staying the Hand of 
the Sculptor,’' a raemorial for the tomb of the sculptor Martin 
Milmore, in the Forest Hills cemetery, Boston ; this received a 
medal of honour at Paris, in 1900. ;^nong his other wcxrks are: 
a monument to John Boyle O'R^ly, Boston; " Gen. ‘Cass,’’ 
National HaBof Statuary, Washington; " Dr Galkudet and his 
First Deaf-Mute Pupil,'’ Washington; the colossal " Statue 
of the Rqjtrblic,^ for the Columbian Exposition at Chic^o; 
statues of R'Ufus Choate (Boston), Jcbn Harvard (Ounbn^e, 
Mass.), and Ibomas Starr King (San Francisco, California), a 
memo^ to the ardiitect Rfclard M. Hunt, in Fiftii Avenue, 
opposite '^ Lenox libraiy, Ntw York, and a!-targe "Ataia 
Mater,”' near the approach to Ceiumbia Gni-versityj New Yorit. 
In collaboration with Edward C Po«W he modelled the 
" Washington,” presented to France by ■ the Daughters of- the 
American Revohrtion; the “ General GMttA " in Faltmoant Park, 



Philadelphia* aod the "General Joseph Hooker” irt Bwttm. 
French became* a member of the IfstSpnal Academy ofBeto 
(1901), the National Sculpture Society, the Architectural &ue, 
and the Accadenua di San Luca, of Rmne. 

FRBNCH, fflOilDliAS (*604-1678), bishop of Ferns, was an 
Irish political pamphleteer, who was bom at Wexford. He 
wM educated at Louvain, and returning to Ireland became a 
priest at Wexford, aod before 1646 was appointed bishop of 
Ferps. Haying taken a prominent part in the politiort disturb* 
mces of this period, French deemed it prudent to have Irehmd 
m 1651, and the remainda: of bis life was 
passed on the oontinent of Europe. He acted 
as coadjutor to the arriibisbc^ of Santiago' 
de Compostella and Paris, and to Uie bishop 
of Ghent, and died at Oient on the jjrd ef 
August 1678. In 1676 he published' his attack 
on _ lames Botier, marquess of Orm^de, 
entitled " The Unkinde Deserter of LoyaH 
Men ,and True Frmds,” and shortly afterwards 
“ The Bleeding Ipbigenia.” The most im- 
jMrtantof hisiothorpamphletsisthe "Narrative 
of the Earl of Clarendon’.? Settlement and Sale 
of Ireland ” (Louvain, i 6 < 5 S). 

The Historical Works of Bishop French, com¬ 
prising the three pamphlets already mentlotted 
and some letters, wore publirijed by S. H. Bindon 
at Dohlin in 1846. Sec T, D. MeCSee, Irish 
Writers of Ike T7th Century (Dublin, 184(5); Sir 
J. T. Gilbert, Contentporary History of A’ffairs in 
IretanA, t(>4i-tPya (Dublin', 1879-1881!); and' T. 

Carte, Life of James, Duke of Ormond (now ed., 

Oxford, iflji). 

FRENCH CONGO, the general name of ■the 
French possessions in equatorial Africa. They 
have an area estimated at 700,000 sq.,m., with 
a population, also estimated, of 6,0004100 to 
10,000,000. The whites numbered (*906) 1178, 
of whom 503 tvere officials. French Congo, 
officially renamed French Equatorial Africa 
in *910, comprises—<i) the Gabon, Colony, 

(a) the Middle Congo Colony, (3) the Ubangi- 
Sahri _ Circumscription, (4) the Chad Circum¬ 
scription. The two laat-named divjsbns form 
the Ubangi-Shari-Cliad Colony. 

The present article treats of French Congo 
M a unit. It is of highly irregular shape. It 
is bounded W. by the Atlantic, N. by the (Spanish) Muni 
Wver Settlements, the German colony of Cameroon and the 
Sahara, E. by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and S. by Belgian 
Cot^o and the Portuguese tenitoiy of Kabincla. In the greater 
part of its length the southern frontier is the middle course of 
the Congo and tlie Ubangi and Mbomu, the chief northern 
affluents of that stream, but in the soerth-west the frontier 
keeps north of the Congo river, whose navigable lower course 
is partitioned between Belgium and Pmtugal. The coast line, 
some 600 m. long, eactends from 5° ^ to i° N. The aorthern 
frantier, starting inland from the Muni estuary, after skirtiitg the 
%»nteh settlements follows a Kne drawn a little north of N 
and extending east to 16° E, North of this line the country is 
I»rt of Cameroon, German tarritory extending so far inland from 
the Gulf Qninea as to approach within 130 m. of the lllb^i. 
From to mWrsection of the'lines named, at which point Frendh 
Con» is at its narrowest, the frontier rmw north and then east 
mtil the Shari is reached in i«" 40' N. The Shari then forms the 
frontier up to Lake Chad, where French Congo joins the Saharain 
r^ons of French West Africa, The eastern frontier, separating' 
to colony fiw the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, is to water-parting 
betWMn to Nile and to Congo. The Mahonmiedan suttanates 
of Wadm Mid Bagirmi occupy much 6f to nortom part of 
French Congo (see Wodai and Bagirmi). 

Fwtarsi^The eoast line, beghmlng In to north at 
wrtsM Bay, u shortly afterwards somewhat deeply indaated by 
the estuary of the Gahun, south of which the shore runs in a nearly 
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«mS|^ Hae antN to delta of to Ogew^'fe reataied, where Cape 
L^s prefects N.W. Fyem (Ms mm to eoast tMto* ttaife^ly 
S.E. without ptesohting any strflgng features, thoirfh the Bay of 
Msyinill»' to roadstead ot LoangO, and the Pohrtfe None may be 
mentioned. A fcuwe projxirtion of to eoast region ia oettipfefl ^ 
pthneyaS-fOrest, with trees risin| to a height of 150 and tdd it, bdl 
tore is a eonsicleiabie iraTjety « scenery—-open lagoons, mattBtOv* 
swamps, wattered clusters of trees, park-Kko reaches, denKv^b of 
tapi^ed underwood afeng to rivets, prairies of tall grass and patches 
of cultivation. Behind to coast toion W a ridge tririeh ri»s from 
I 3000 to 4to ft, called the Crystal Mountains, tiled a plateau "wWi 
I an elevation '■varying from 1300 to 0800 ft.. Cleft with deep river- 



vallc3*s, the walls of wlilch are fiiable, almost vertical, and in some 
places 760 ft. high, 

Tlw coast rivers dou'iug into the Atlantic cross four terraces. 
On to higher portion of to plateau tUoir course is over bare sand; 
on the second terrace, from laoo to 3000 ft. high, it is over wide 
grassy tracts ; then, for some loo m., the rivers p&ss through virgin 
forest, and, lastly, toy crass the share region, wliich is about 10 m. 
broad. The wvers which fall directly iuto to Atlantic are generally 
unaavianhle. Tto most important,, the Ogow6 ftf.v,), is, however, 
aavigaole irora its mouth to N'Tole, a distonoe of 33,5 m. Hivers to 
to wuth of the Ogowi arc the Nyanga, 120 m. long, and the Kwilu. 
The Tatter, 320 m. in length, is formed by the Kiosi and the I,u6t6; 
It has. a very winding course, flowing; .by turns from north to south, 
wpin tot to west, fwm.sonth to north-west and from north.tnsouthr 
west. It IS Btioumbejed ■with,rocks and eddies,, and ls,naA'4Bab}c4B% 
Wntba in the year. The mouth is 
vine- The Muni xivei;, the northernmost in the odony, iioUstcucted 
by i^taracts in thtoqgh escarpment to the coaatr 

xseaxiy .aU the upper easin of the Shari £f.v.) as weil ae 
ba^ of tlie loucev river « within French The gre^t^ p«t 

the cpwat« betong^ however, to the dmhwge area oTthe Cwigo 
nver. In addition to the northern banks of the athomu and Ubanai, 
jacm? of the north shore of tlie Congo itscjtf ar« m the French pro¬ 
tectorate as weu as numecons subsidi^ atfeams.. For some loo m. 
howevp, the rigjrt hank- of the Saug^.the most important pf tlieso 
supsw^ry streams^ is u German teriStory Cokgo). 

Gso/egy---ThsM main divisions are recoimized m the French 
^ngon(j), the ntteral zone, coveted wiUi alluvium and stroesficial 
depows and uod^lam by Tertiary and Cretaceous rocks; ,(ft) the 
uwjawaift zone of the Cryslal Mowtaina* composed pf grsinite^ 
tnctwnomhicai^ aadcntMcfimenia,; the plateau of the njorthenv 
pOKODo ^ tiie epngp hashi, occupied % Karroo sandstones. The 
core, of tile Crystal hiEounti^s consists of granite and Bchista 
• 
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loiolded with them, and on the flanks, ate three rock systems ascribed 
to the Silurian, Devonian and Carboniieious. These are unfossili* 
urous, but foBws of Devonian age occur on the Congo (see Congo 
Fbee State). Granite covers wide areas north-west of the Crystal 
Mountains. The plateau sandstones. lie horixontally and comslat 
of a lower red sandstone group and an upper white sai^stone group. 
They have not yielded fossils. Limestones of Lower Cretaceous age. 
with SMoenbacAia inflata, occur north of the Gabun and in the Ogowe 
basin. )^ls and limestones with fossils of an Eocene facies over¬ 
lie the Cretaceous rocks on the Gabun. A superficial iron-cemented 
sand, erroneously termed laterite, covers large areas in the littoral 
sonc, on the flanks of the mountains and on the high plateau. 

Climate. —The whole of the country being in the equatorial region, 
the climate is everywhere very hot and dangerous for Europeans. 
On the coast four seasons are distinguished : the dry season (15th 
of May to 15th of September), the rainy season (15th of September 
to 15th of January), then a second dry season (15th of January to 
ist of March), and a second rainy season (ist of March to Ijth of 
May). The rainfall at Libreville is about 96 in. a year. 

Flora and Fauna. —The eleplumt, the hippopotamus, the crocodile 
and several kinds of apes—including the chimpanzee and the rare 
gorilla—are the most noteworthy mrger animals; the birds are 
various and beautiful—grey parrots, shrikes, fly-catchers, rhinoceros 
birds, weaver birds (often in large colonies on the palm-trees), ice- 
birds, from the Cecyle Sharpii to the dwarfish Alcedo cristata, butter¬ 
fly finches, and helmet-birds {Turacus giganteus), as well us more 
familiar types. Snakes are extremely common. The curious 
cUmbing-fish, which frequents the mangroves, the Protopterus or 
lung-fish, which lies in the mud in a state of lethargy during the dry 
season, the strange and poisonous Tetrodon guttifer, and the herring- 
Uke Pellona africana, often caught in great shoa^—are the more 
remarkable of the fishes. Oysters are got in abundance from the 
lagoons, and the huge Cardisoma armalum or heart-crab is fattened 
for table. Fireflies, mosouitoes and sandflies arc among the most 
familiar forms of insect life. A kind of ant builds very striking 
pent-house or umbrella-shaped nests rising on the tree trunks one 
above the other. 

Among the more characteristic forms of vegetation are baobabs, 
silk-cotton trees, screw-pines and palms—especially Hyphaene 
guineensis (a fan-palm), Raphia (the wine-palm), and Elaeis guineen- 
sis (the oil-palm). Anonaceous plants (notably Anona senegalensis) 
and the pallahanda, an oiivc-myrtle-like tree, are common in the 
prairies ; the papyrus slroots u]) to a height of 20 ft. along the rivers; 
the banks are tonged by the cottony Hibiscus tiliaceus, ipomaeas 
and fragrant jasmines; and the thickets are bound together in one 
inextricable mass by lianas of many kinds. In the upper Shari 
region and that of the Kotto tributary of the Ubangl, are species of 
the cofioo tree, one species attaining a height of over 60 ft. Its bean 
resembles that of Abyssinian coficc of medium quality. Among the 
fruit trees arc the mango and the papaw, the orange and the lemon. 
Negro-pepper (a variety of capsicum) and ginger grow wild. 

TnhtAilanls and Chief Towns. —A census, necessarily imperfect, 
taken in igo6 showed a total population, exclusive of Wadai, of 
y6j2,ooo, divided in districts as follows :—Gabun, 376,000 ; Middle 
Congo, 159,000; Ubangi-Shari, 1,130,000; Chad, 885,000. The 
country is peopled by diverse negro races, and, in the regions border¬ 
ing Lake Chad and in Wadai, by Fula, Hausa, Arabs and semi- 
Arab tribes. Among the best-known tribes living in French Congo 
are the Fang (Fan.s), the Bakaiai, the Batches and the Zandch or 
Niam-Niam. Several of the tribes are cannibals and among many 
of them the fetish worship characteristic of the West African negroes 
prevails. Their civilization is of a low order. In the northern 
regions the majority of the inhabitants are Mahommedans, and it is 
only in those districts that organized and powerful states exist. 
Elsewhere the authority of a chief or “ king ’ extends, ordinarily, 
little beyond the village in which he lives. (An account of the chief 
tribes is given under their names.) The European inhabitants are 
chiefly of French nationality, and arc lor the most part traders, 
ofiiciaLs and missionaries. 

The chief towns arc Libreville (capital of the Gabun colony) with 
000 inhabitants; Brazzaville, on the Congo on the north side of 
tanley Pool (opposite the Belgian capital of Leopoldville), the seat 
of the governor-general; Francevillc, on the upper Ogow6 ; Loango, 
an important seaport in 4° 39' S.; N'Jole, a busy trading centre on 
the lower Ogow6 ; Chekna, capita of Bagirml, Which forms part of 
the Chad territory; Abeshr, the capital of Wadai, Bangi on the 
Ubangi river, the administrative capital of the Ubangi-Shari-Chad 
colony. Kunde, Lame and Binder arc native trading centres near 
the Cameroon frontier. 

Communications. —The rivers are the chief means of internal 
communication. Access to the greater part of the colony is ob¬ 
tained by ocean steamers to MatMi on the lower Congo, and thence 
round the falls by the Congo railway to Stanley Pool. From Brazza- 
sdllo on Stanley Pool there is 680 m. of uninterrupted steam navi¬ 
gation N.E. into the heart of Africa, 330 m. being on the Congo 
and 350 m. on the Ubangi. The farthest point reached is Zongo, 
where rapids block the river, but beyond that port there aie several 
navigable stretches of toe Ubangi, and for small vessels access to 
the Nile is possible by mbans of the Bahr-el-Ghazal tributaries. 
The Sanga, which joins the Congo, ayo m. above Brazzaville, can ]jo 


natdgated by steamers for 330 m., t'.a. up to and beyond the S.E, 
fronnw of toe German colony (u Cameroon. The Shari is also 
navigable for a conriderable distance and by means of its affluent, 
toe Logone, connects with the Benue and Niger, afforfflng a waterway 
between toe Gulf of Guinea and Lake Chad. Stores Tor government 
posts in toe Chad territory are forwarded by this route. There is, 
however, no connecting link between toe coast rivers—Gabu^ 
Ogowb and Kwilu and toe Congo system. A railway, about 300 m. 
long, from the Gabun to the Sanga is projected and the surveys for 
toe purpose made. Another route surveyed for a railway is that 
from Loango to Brazzaville. A narrow-gauge line, 73 m. long, from 
Brazzaville to Mindule in toe cataracts t^ion was begun in November 
1908, the first railway to be built in French Congo. The district 
served by toe line is rich in copper and other minerals. From Wadai 
a caravan route across the Sahara leads to Bengazl on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Telegraph lines connect Loango wito Brazza¬ 
ville and Libreville, there is telegraphic communication with Europe 
by Bubmarino cable, and stcamsnip communication between Loango 
and Libreville and Marseilles, Bordeaux, Liverpool and Hamburg. 

Trade and Agriculture _The chief wealth of the colony consists in 

the products of its forests and in ivory. The natives, in addition to 
manioc, their principal food, cultivate bananas, ground nuts and 
tobacco. On plantations owned by Europeans coffee, cocoa and 
vanilla are grown. European vegetables are raised easily. Gold, 
iron and copper are found. Copper ores have been exported from 
Mindule since 1905. The chief exports are rubber and ivory, next 
in importance coming palm nuts and palm oil, ebony and other 
woods, coficu, cocoa and copal. The imports are mainly cotton and 
metal goods, spirits and foodstuffs. In the Gabun and in the basin 
of the Ogow6 the French customs tariff, with some modifications, 
prevails, but in the Congo basin, that is, in the greater part of the 
country, by virtue of international agreements, no discrimination 
can be made between French smd other merchandise, whilst custoins 
duties must not exceed 10 % ad valorem.' In the Shari basin and in 
Wadai the Anglo-French declaration of March 1899 accorded for 
thirty years equal treatment to British and French goods. The 
v^uo of the trade rose in the ten years 1896-1905 from ^(360,000 to 
^830,000, imports and exports being nearly equal. The bulk of the 
export trade is with Great Britain, which takes most of the rubber, 
France coming second and Germany third. The imports are in about 
equal proportions from France and foreign countries. 

Land Tenure, The Concessions liigime. —Land hold by the 
natives is governed by tribal law, but the state only recognizes native 
ownership in land actually occupied by the aborigines. The greater 
part of toe country is considered a state domain. Imnd held by 
Europeans is subject to toe Civil Code of France except such e.statcs 
as have been registered under the terms of a decree of the a8th of 
March 1899, when, registration liaving been effected, the title to the 
land is guaranteed by the state. Nearly the whole of the colony has 
been divided since 1899 into large estates held by limited liability 
companies to whom has been granted the sole right of exploiting the 
land leased to them. The companies holding concessions numbered 
in 1904 about forty, with a combined capital of over ,^2,000,000, 
whilst the concessions varied in size from 425 .sq, m. to 54,000 m. 
One effect of the granting of concessions was the rapid decline in the 
business of non-concessionaire traders, of whom the most important 
were Liverpool merchants established in the Gabun before the advent 
of the French. As by the Act of Berlin of 1885, to which all the 
European powers were signatories, equality of treatment in com¬ 
mercial affairs was guaranteed to all nations in the Congo basin, 
protests were raised against too terms of the concessions. The reply 
was that the critics confused the exercise of the right of proprietor- 
.ship with the act of commerce, and that in no countiy was the 
landowner who farmed his land and sold the produce regarded as a 
merchant. Various decisions by the judges of the colony during 
1902 and 1903 and by the French cour de cassation in 1905 con¬ 
firmed that contention. The action of the companies was, however, 
in most cases, neither beneficial to the country nor financially 
successful, whilst the native cultivators resented the prohibition of 
their trading direct with their former customers. The case of the 
Liverpool traders was taken up by the British government and it 
was agreed that the dispute should be settled by arbitration. In 
September 1908 toe French government issued a decree reorganizing 
and rendering more stringent the control exercised by the locm 
authoriries over the concession companies, especially in matters 
concerning toe rights of natives and tlie liberty of commerce. 

History .—The Gabun was visited in the 15th century by the 
Portuguese explorers, and it became one of the chief seats of 
the slave trade. It was not, however, till well on in the 19th 
century that Europeans made any more permanent settlement 
than was absolutely necessary for the maintenance of their 
commerce. In 1839 (Captain (afterwards Admiral) Bou6t- 
Willaumez obtained for France the right of residence on the left 
bank, and in 1842 he secured better positions on the right bank. 
The primary object of the French settlement was to secure a 

1 Berlin Act of 1885 ; Brussels conference of 1890 (see Africa : 
History). 
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port wherejn mett-of-war Could revictual. The diief establish¬ 
ment, Lih^ille, w^as founded in 1849, vitii negroes ttdceiisfrcnn 
a slave ship, .^e settlement in time acquired importance as a 
trading port. In 1867 the tnxm numbered about 1000, and the 
civil population about 5000, while the official reports about the 
sAne date claimed for the whole colony an area of 8000 sq. m. 
and a population of 186,000. Cape Lopez had been ced^ to 
France in 1863, and the colony’s coast-line extended, nominally, 
to a^ength of 300 m. In consequenceof the war with Germany 
the colony wm practically abandoned in 1871, the establishment 
at Libreville being maintained as a coaling depot merely. In 
1875, however, France again turned her attention to the Gabun 
estuary, the hinterland of which had already been partly ex¬ 
plored. Paul du Chaillu penetrated (1855-1859 and 1863-1865) 
to the south of the Ogow6; Walker, an English merchant, 
explored the Ngunye, an affluent of the Ogowd, in i866. In 
1873-1873 Alfred Marche, a French naturalist, and the marquis 
de Compidgne * explored a portion of the Ogowd basin, but it was 
not until ffie expedition of 1875-1878 that the country east of 
the Ogowd was reached. This expedition was led by Savorgnan 
de Brazza (?.v.), who was accompanied by Dr Noel Eugdne 
Ballay, and, for part of the time, by Marche. De Brazza’s 
expedition, which was compelled to remain for many months at 
several places, ascended the Ogowd over 400 m.,and beyond the 
basin of that stream discovered the Alima, which was, though the 
explorers were ignorant of the fact, a tributary of the Congo. 
From the Alima, de Brazza and Ballay turned north and finally 
reached the Gabun in November 1878, the journey being less 
fruitful in results than the time it occupied would indicate. 
Returning to Europe, de Brazza learned that H. M. Stanley had 
revealed the mystery of the Congo, and in his next journey, 
begun December 1879, the French traveller undertook to find a 
way to the Congo above the rapids via the Ogowd. In this he 
was successful, and in September 1880 reached Stanley Pool, 
on the north side of which Brazzaville was subsequently founded. 
Returning to the Gabun by the lower Congo, de Brazza met 
Stanley. Both explorers were nominally in the service of the 
International African Association (see Congo Frbb Statb), 
but de Brazza in reality acted solely in the interests of 
Braisa’s “*‘1 concluded treaties with Makoko, “king 

trttUn. Batekes,’’ and other chieftains, placing very large 

areas under the protection of that country. The con¬ 
flicting claims of the Association (which became the Congo Free 
State) and France were adjusted by a convention signed in 
February 1885.“ In the meantime de Brazza and Ballay had 
more fully explored the country behind the coast regions of Gabun 
and Loango, the last-named seaport being occupied by France 
in 1883. The conclusion of agreements with Germany (December 
1885 and February-March 1894) and with Portugal (May 1886) 
secured France in the possession of the western portion of the 
colony as it now exists, whilst an arrangement with the Congo 
Free State in 1887 settled difficulties which had arisen in the 
Ubangi district. 

The extension of French influ ence northward towards Lake Chad 
and eastward to the verge of the basin of the Nile followed, though 
not without involving the country in serious disputes 
aivaac 6 with the Other European powers possessing rights in 
towania those regions. By creating the posts of Bangi (1890), 
Abiras (1891), France strengthened her 
hold over the Ubangi and the Sanga. But at the same 
time the Congo Free State passed the parallel of 4° N.—which, 
after the compromiseof 1887,France had regardedas the southern 
boundary of her possessions—and, occupying the sultanate of 
Bangasso (north of the Ubangi river), pushed on as far os 9® N. 
The dispute which ensued was only settled in 1894 and after 

1 Louis Kugine Henri Dupont, marquis de Compiigne (1846- 
1877), on his return from the West coast replaced Georg Schwein- 
iurth at Cairo as president of the geographical commission. Arising 
out of this circumstance de Compiigne was hilled in a duel by a 
German named Mayer. 

* A Franco-Belffian agreement of the 33rd of Dec. loos' defined 
precisely the frontier in the lower Congo. Bamu Island in Stanley 
Pool wa.s recognized as French. 
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the suture of ^e convention between Great Britain and the 
Congq State of tiie lath of May of thAt year, agamzt whidh both 
the German and the French governments protested, the hist 
named because it erected a barrier against the extension of Frendb 
territory to the Nile valley. By a compromise of the 14th of 
Au^t the boundary was definitely dtawn and, in accordance 
wiA this pact, which put the frontier back to about 4® 
France from 1895 to 1897 took possession of the uf^r Ubangi, 
with Bangasso, Rafai and Zemio. Then began the French 
encroadunent on the Bahr-el-Ghazol; the Marchand expedition, 
despatched to the support of Victor Liotard, the lieutenant- 
governor of the upper Ubangi, reached Tambura in July 1897 
and Fashoda in July 1898. A dispute with Great Britain arose, 
and it was decided that the expedition should evacuate Fashoda, 
The declaration of the 3ist of March 1899 finally terminated the 
dispute, fixing the eastern frontier of the French colony as already 
stated. Thus, after the Franco-Spanish treaty of June 1900 
settling the limits of the Spanish territory on the coast, the 
boundaries of the French Congo on all its frontiers were deter¬ 
mined in broad outline. The Congo-Cameroon frontier was 
precisely defined by another Franco-German agreement in 
April 1908, following a detailed survey made by joint com¬ 
missioners in 1905 and 1906. For a comprehensive description 
of these international rivalries see Afbica, § 5, and for the con¬ 
quest of the Chad regions see Bagirmi and Rabah Zobeir. In 
the other portions of the colony French rule was accepted by the 
natives, for the most part, peaceably. For the relations of France 
with Wadai see that artide. 

Following the acquisitions for France of de Brazza, the ancient 
Gabun colony was joined to the Congo territories. From 1886 
to 1889 Gabun was, however, separately administered. By 
decree of the nth of December 1888 the whole of the French 
possessions were created one “ colony ’’ under the style of Congo 
franfais, with various subdivisions; they were placed under a com¬ 
missioner-general (de Brazza) having his residence at Brazzaville. 
This arrangement proved detrimental to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Gabun settlements, which being outside the limits 
of the free trade conventional basin of the Congo (see Africa, 
§ 5) enjoyed a separate tariff. By decree of the 39th of December 
1903 (which became operative in July 1904) Con^o franfais was 
divided into four parts as named in the opening paragraph. 
The first commissioner-general under the new scheme was Emile 
Gentil, the explorer of the Shari and Chad. In 1905 de Brazza 
was sent out from France to investigate charges of cruelty and 
maladministration brought against officials of the colony, several 
of which proved well founded. De Brazza died at Dakar when 
on his way home. The French government, after considering 
the report he had drawn up, decided to retain Gentil as com¬ 
missioner-general, making however (decree of 15th of February 
1906) various changes in administration with a view to protect 
the natives and control the concession companies. Gentil, 
who devoted the next two years to the reorganization of the 
finances of the country and the development of its commerce, 
resigned his post in February 1908. He was succeeded by 
M. Merlin, whose title was changed (June 1908) to that of 
governor-general. 

Administraiion and Rtvtnua .—The governor-general has control 
over the whole of French Congo, but does not directly administer 
any of it, the separate colonies being under lieutenant-govemon. 
The Gabon colony includes the Gabun estuary and the whole of the 
coast-line of French Congo, together with the basin of the Ogowi 
river. The inland frontier is so drawn as to include all the binter- 
land not within the Congo free-trade zone (the Chad district ex¬ 
cepted). The Middle Congo has for its western frontier the Gabun 
colony and Cameroon, and extends inland to the easterly bend of 
the Ubangi river; the two circumscriptions extend east and north 
of the Middle Congo, There is a general budget for the whole of 
French Congo ; each colony has also a separate Dudget and adminis¬ 
trative antonomy. As In other French colonies the legislative power 
is in the French chambers only, but in tiie absence of specific legis¬ 
lation presidential decrees have the force of law, A judicial servics 
independent of the executive exists, but the district administrators 
also exercise judicial functlona, Education is in the hands of the 
misslouries, upwards of 30 schools being established by 1909. 
The milituy force maintained consists of natives officered by 
Europeans. 
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Ravcnue i» derived from tame on tend, rent paid by conobeMOtt 
oompanief, a capitation or bat tax on natives, and customs secciptst 
aup^emented by a subvention from France. In addition to dsdray- 
tag the military ci^nses, about ^^loo.ooo a year, a grant of jl2B,dao 
yeariy was made up to 1906 by the Prencb ohambera towiirda the 
civU tapmUs, In 1907 the budget of the Congo balanced at about 
^^asoyopo without the aid of this aubvention. In tpog thp chambees 
sanctioned a loan for the colony of ;^4p,ooo, guaranteed by Trance 
and to be applied to tlie establishment of aomtaistratlve statlotts 
and' public wodcB, 

Biauoa>APKy.->'Fenie&d Ilonget, VEtip»iinio» eolomitle uv 
Cange fmnfttU (Paiit, t9«6L a vwablo monograph, with biblio¬ 
graphy and maps ; A..Chev^er, VAfrignt centrale frangaUt (Paris, 
1907). For ^eciai studies see Lacroix, Risultats minir^ogiqvtti et 
xoologiguti ins nictnUs sxpiaraHans it fAfrigm otcHtMUk frwnftit* 
et it ta nlgfoH in Tchad (PaciB, igoj); M. Banat, Swr ta gfofogie in 
CoHga /ssMfsts (Paris, 189(1), andvloa. itt minet, tar. (). b vii. (1895) '<■ 
J. Cornet, Les Formations ppst-primaires diu bassm du Congo,” 
A)in. sac. giot. betg. vol. xxi. (1895). The Paris Bulletin in Musium 
f6r't905 Siti <904 eotttahui papras Mt Ihe xoblogy of the country. 
For flora tee numerous pxptsw by A. Cheralier in Comptes renini 
it I'aatMmie its sciences (1902-1904), and the Jaisriml d'agricullur.t 
prtflilue its pays chauis {1901, ^c.). Tor history, besides Rouget’s 
oooh, see J. Ancel, " F.tudc hfstomne. La formation de a eolonfe 
du Congo francais, 1843-1888," Bcmtainlttg an aitaOtettid biblio¬ 
graphy, in BnU. Cam. i'Afrigm ftanptiati vol. xii. (i90t) the works 
citM under Bhazia ; and «. GentU, Chute it Temhirc it Rabah 

P ’aris, 1902), Of earlier books of travels the most valuable are :— 
aul du Chadlu, Explorations and AivenWes in Equatorial Africa 
(London, tSfii); A Journey to Ashonga Land (Ltaidon, 1867); and 
Sir K. Barton, Two Trips to- Oorilki band (LoiKlon, i8m. Of 
later works see Mary U. Kingsley, Travels, tn H^si d/rfea (London, 
1897); A. B. de Ithxiiioa., Rapport ie mission surle tiaut Ouhangui. 
le M'Bomou et le Bahr-el-Ghiial (Paris, 1903); and C. Maistre, A 
trovers I'Alrique centrale du Congo au Niger, iSqe-iSpr (Paris; 

Fair the story of the eonceiBum aunpenira see £. D. Moteli, The 
British Case m Fremh Conga (London, 1903). _ (F. R. C.) 

FRBHCH cUlWEA, a French colony in West Africa) formerly 
known os Rivtaros do. 3 ud. It is bomded W. by the Atlantic, 
N. by Portuguese Guinea and Sene^, £. by Upper Senegal 
and tbe Ivory Coastyond S. by Liberia and Sierra L^c. With 
a jaa-boardrunnit^ N.N.W. and S,S.E. from 10° 50' N.to 9° *' N., 
a distaace, without reckoning the indentations, of t;o m., ^ 
cedony extends eastw«iTl,45o m. in a tanight line aiid attains 
a maximum width N. to S. of.nearly 500 m., covering fully X00)000 
sq, m.) and containing a population estimated at 2/300,000 to 


») 500 yooo. 

Piysieai Tsofufer,—Though in one or two places rocky headlands 
jut iato the sea, the coast is in general sandy, low, and much broken 
by rivers and deep estuaric.s, dotted with swampy islands, giving it 
the appearance of a vast delta. Ih about g° yo' W., off the promon¬ 
tory of Konakry i ite the bus Islands (y.ti.); taming port of thesnlony. 
The coast plain, formed of alluvial deposits, is succeeded, about 30 m. 
inland by a line of elifls, the Susti Hills, which form the first step 
in the terracc-like formation of the interior, culminating in the 
massif of Fute Jalkm, composed chiefly of Archean and granite 
rocks. While the coast lands are either densely forested or covered 
with savannas or park-hks country, the Fata jallon tableland is 
mainly covered with short herbage. This tableland, the hydro- 
graphic centre of West Africa, is most elevated in its southern parts, 
where heights of 3006 ft. are fOutld. Near ttie Sierra Leone frontier 
this high land Is contimied westward to within ao ra-. of the am, 
where Mount Kakuliraa risee over 3300 ft East and south of Futa 
Jallon the country slopes to the basin of the upper Niger, the greater 
part of which is included in French Guinea. The southern frontier 
ra formed by the escarpments which separate the Niger basin from 
those of the coast rivers of Liberia. Besides the Niger, Gambia and 
Senegal, tal separately noticed, a large number of streaia» running 
direct to the Atlantic rise in Fute Jalion. Among them are the Greet 
and Little Scazeies, whose lower courses are in SieiTa Leone, and 
the Kio Grande wl^h enters the sea in Fottogueee Guinea. Those 
whose comsos are entirely ta Frenoh Guinea inolude the Cogoa (or 
Componi), the Kio Nuhes, the FataJUa (which reaches the sea through 
an estuaiy named Rio Potigo), the Kocdcure, whose estuary is 
named Sfo Bramaya, the Forokatia end the Melakori. The Cogoa, 
Fatadlati sold Konkure ate alU large rivere which descend from the 


ptatsahs through deep, narrow valleys in rapids and cataraota, and 
are only navigable ior a few miles from their mouth. 

Cfcmofs.—The olimote of the coast district is hot, moist and un- 
hesdthy, with a seuson of heavy rain lasting from May to November, 
during which time variable winds, caltea aod tornadoes succeed one 
another. The mean temperature ki the dry' season,, when the 
“hamattaa” is teequeht, if 62° Fabr., iii. tlis wet .seasoa 8d°, 
ThrooghiHit tbe year tbe hirmidlty of tbs air is very great There is 
mnoh rata in tbe Fata Jailea highlands, but the Nigsr basin istame- 
wdiat drier. In that region and in the highlands the climateis faiiiy 
healthy for Europeans and the heat somewhat less than on the coast. 


Tftew sMKlTditna-—-The seasboie and. the river .bstdts are liaad with 
roanggpves, but the most importaot itrse of the coast belt is ,Gie oil- 
pabn. The dCnse foresta alio contacln many varieties of flhnas or 
rubber vtaes, huge bonfbax and bamboos. Gona-producing and 
kdlh trees ore abundsmt, and there «r» many fruit trees,'the ocange 
and citeoa gtowtag well ta the Snsn and Futa Jallon. districts.. The 
cotton and coffee plants are indigenous; banana plantatimis 
Sutionnd the villages. The baobab and tbe karite (shea butter tree) 
a!re foimd only in Hie Niger cHstaiCts. The fauna is not so varied as 
was fonasrly case, targe game haviog been to -a great eoctent 
drive* out of tlie coast regions. The elephant is tare save ta the 
I^pr retaons. Tbe lion is now only found ta tlie northern parts of 
Futa jauon; panthers, leopards, hyenas and wild cats are, more 
c o mmon , and the elvet ts ftamd'. flippopotemus, otter and the wild 
boor are numerous; a species of wild ox of small sist with btaek 
hem* and very agile is also found. The forests contain many kinds 
of monlteys, including huge china pan secs ; .Bnte]op.e are widespread 
but rather rare. Serpents are very common, both venomous and 
noh-venomous; the pythons attain a great rise. Fights lietweeit 
these huge sanasats aAa the crocodiles which tafrat idl the riverssxa 
said to be not uncemmon. Turtles are abusutant along the coasts 
and ta the Los Islands. Oysters are found ta largo numbers in tbe 
estuaries and fixed to the submerged parts of the mangrovea Fresh¬ 
water Oysters, wliieh attain a large sire, are also found ta the rivers, 
partlcaauriy tt Hie Niger. Fish are abundant, one large-headed 
species, in the Snsu tongue called hhohon, is so aumerous as to have 
given its name to a province, Kokunia. Birds are very mimcrous; 
they include various eagles, several kinds of heron, the egret, the 
marabout, the crane and the pcKcan; turacos, or phntain-caters, 
are common, as ore other brilliantly plamaged birds. Groen aad grey 
parrots, ravens, swtUowaaod magpies are also common, 

/)>/latitiiNfs.---Oa tlie banks of the Cogoa dwell the Tendas and 
lolas, primitive Negro tribes aFicU to those of Portuguese Guinea 
(j.e.). All other inhabitants of French Guinea arc regarded as com¬ 
paratively late arrivals from the interior who' have dhplacod the 
aborigtaas.i Among the earliest of the new comers are the Baga, 
ttie I^u, the L-anduman and the Timnl. regarded as typical Negroes 
(o.e.). This migration southward appears to have taken place before 
the 17th century. To-day the Baga occupy tlie coast laud between 
the Ijogon and the Rio Pongo, and the Landutimn the country 
immedlatuly behuMl that of the Baga. The other tribes named ore 
hut spaisuly reprenaated in French Guinea, the coast region south 
of the Nuiiez and all the interior up to Futa Jallon being occupied 
by the Susu, a tribe, belonging to the great Mandingan race, which 
tareed its way seaward about the beginning of the 18th century 
and pressed back the Tlnmi tato Sierra Ijoone. Puta Jallon is 
peopled principally by Fula (eui.), and the rest of the country by 
Mafink6 and other tribes, of Mandingo (y.t'). The Mandingo, the 
Fula and the Susu ate Mahommedans, though the Susu retain many 
of their ancient rites Mid befnifs—those associated with spirit worsliip 
and fetish, still the religion of the Baga aod other tnbe.s. b the 
nortli-west rart of Futa. Jallon are found remnants of the aborigines, 
such as the Tlapi, Koniagui and the Bassari, all typical Negro tribes. 
The white inhabitants number a few hundred.s only and are mainly 
French. Many of the coast peoples Mlow, however; distinct traces of 
white blood, the result dhiefly of the fca-mdf presence of Ennipean 
davo tradeis. Xbus.at tbe Rw Pongo there am numerous mulattos. 
South of that river the coast tribes speak largely pidgin English, 

Towns. —The principal towns are Konakry the capital, Bok6, on 
the Rio Nufler, DubrAojOn the coast, a little norni of Konaliry, 
Benty, on the Mclakori, Tlmbo and Labe, the chief towns of Futa 
Jalion, Hotemakono and Kindia, on the main road to the Niger, 
Kurussa and Siguiri, on a navigable stretch of that river, and Bi.ssan- 
dugu, formerlj^amory's capital, an important military station cast 
of the Niger. Konakry, in 9° 30' N., 13* 46' W., population alrout 
20,000, i.s the one port of entry on the coast. It is budt on the little 
island of Tombo which lias off the promontory of Konakry, the town 
being joined to tlie mniulaiid by an iron bridge. During the adminis¬ 
tration of Noel Ballay (1848-1902), governor of tlie colony 1890- 
1900, Konakry was transformed from a place of small importance 
to one of the chief ports on the west coast of Africa and a serious 
rival to Freetown, Sierra Leone. It has since grown considerably, 
and is provided with wharves and docks and a jetty io6d ft. long. 
Tliere is an ample supply of good water, and a large public garden 
in the centre of the town. In front of Government Hou.se is a statue 
of M. Ballay. Konakry is a port of call for French, British and 
German steamship companies, aad is ta telegraphic conununlcation 
with Europe, It is the starting-point of a railway to the Niger (see 
below). retail trade is in the hands of Syrians. The town is 
governed by a municipality. 

Produtts and Indikstry.—French Guinea possesses a fertile soil, 
and is rich in tropical produce. The chief products are rubber, 
brought from the Interior, and palm off and palm keisels, obtained 
ta the coast radons. Cotton is cultivated in the Nigen: basin. Gum 
copal, ground-nuts and Bssatao a re largely cultivated, partly for 

1 Numerous remains of a stone age have ba^ discovered, Iwth 
on the coast and- in the hinterland. See L. Desplagnes, L Areheo- 
lo^ pr 81 uatoriq«e ea Guinie franeaise,” ta Bm, Soc. Giag. Comm, 
ie Bordeaux, March 1907, and the authorities there cited. 
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wcpOBt ; Anol^t'ailu>^ pro 4 wta am «DSe». wax'Mii;iv()nr,, I,aca« 
bard^^attje-an^flockaof ahem aie ia Fatalaitoatbeteam 
aeat in considerable amnbers to Sierra Leone, Lilj^ AadTrench 
Congo. Ttie 'tiado to hides is also Of considerable -valoe. The chief 
grate raised to itollot, the st^le food of the people. The rubber is 
matoijr exported ‘to SrtgtBad, the petet prodhuta to Cenaany, and 
thenouaa-onts to France, 

The principal imports ore cotton go(^, of which So % come from 
Great Britain, rite, kola nuts, chiefly from libetia, spirits, toba^, 
building material, and arms and ammunttion, chiefly "itede gans/' 
Thed.verage aanuai vidue of the trade for the period. ipeo-tgoai was 
abont £i,»y),ooo, the annual ermort of robber alone , heiiw, worth 
^TO,ooo or more. The great bulk of the trade of the colony is with 
Franco and Great Brltata, the last-named ootmtry taking about 
45 % of' the total ; Germany oomes third, Stoce April 1905. a suttax 
Of 7 % haa been imposed on ell goods of other than Fseaefa etigto. 

. Commmicatiom. —The railway from Knaakry to the KUger at 
Kurussa, by the route chosen a distance pf 342 m.,, was begun in 
igoo, and from 1902 has been built directly by the colony. The 
first section to Kindla, 93 m., was opened to *904. TTie second 
seetton. to near Timba in Fiita Jallon, 'WBa ,cam{deted in xgon, and 
the rails reatoted Kurussa to .19)0, From. Kurussa thp Niger is 
navigable at high water all the way to Bamako to tipper Senegal, 
whence there is communication by rail andti'ver with St Louis and 
Thnbuktu. Besides' the railway there' is an oxcetlent -nxid, i^ut 
390 m. long, from Konakry to iKurussa, the road to ita lower, part 
being closo to the Sierra Leone frontier, with the object of diverting 
trade from that British colony. Several other main roods have 
been built by the French, and there is a ve^ complete telegraphic 
system, the lines having been eonaoctod with thOM of Senegal to 
1899, 


Hritoryt-—This part oi the Guinea oosat was made Icnown by 
the Portuguese voyageis of the isth century. In consequaice, 
largtoy, of the dangers attending its navigation, it was riot visited 
by the European traders ■of the i6th-ifnii oentuiaesao frequently 
as other r^i^ north and east, but in the Rio Pongo, at llata- 
kong (a diminutive island near the mouth oif the Forekaria), 
and ekewfaere, stove traders established themsdves, and ruins of 
the strongholds they built, and defended with cannon, still exist. 
When driven from other parts of Guinea the slavers made this 
difficult and'little known coast one of tiheir last resorts, and many 
barracoons were built in the late years of the 18th oentory. It 
was not until after the restoration of Goree to her. at the close 


of the Napoleonic wars that France evinced any toathed interest 
in this region. At that time the British^ from their bases at the 
Gambia, and Sierra Leone, -were devoting considerable attention 
to these Riviircs du Sud (ix. south of and.also to Futa 

Jallon. Ren4 Cailli4, who started his journey to Timbuktu from 
Bok^ iniSr;, did much to quicken French interest in the district^ 
and from 1836 onward French naval officers, Bouet-Willaumez 
and his successors, made-detailed studies of the coast. About the 
time that the British government became wearied of its efforts 
to 0]^ up tbs intenor of Weto; Africa, General Fatdherbe was 
appomted governor of Senegal (1854), and under his direction 
vigorous effiwts were rnade to consolidate French influence. 


Already in 1848 treaty relations had ibeen entered into with the 


Nalu, and between that dote and 1865 treaties of protectorate 
were signed with several of the coast tribes. During 1876-1880 
new treaties were concluded with' the chief tribes, and in i88r 
the almany (or emir) of Futa Jallon placed his couatay under 
French 'protection, the French thus effectually preventing the 
junction, behind the coast lands, of the British colonfes <rf the 
Gambia and Sierra Leone. The right of FraiKC to the littoral as 
far south as the basin of the Metokori was recognized by Great 
Britain in i& 8 a ; Germany (which had made some attempt to 
acquire a protectorate at Konakry) abandoned its clakns in 1885, 
while in tS86 the northern frontier was settled in agreement with 
Portugal, which had ancient settlements m the same region (see 
PostiucuBBE' Guinea). In 1899 the limits of the cokmy were, 
extended, Cn thedismemiberment of the French Sudan, to udude. 
the upper Niger districts. In S904 the Los Islands-were ceded by 
Great Britain to France, in part return for the abaodenment 
of French ftohing rights in Newfoundland, waters. (See also 
Senegal: History.) 

French Gninta wm made a colony ind^ndent of Senegal in. 
1891, but in. iBqfl came under the supreme authority of the newly. 
cosBfituttd govemsoT'genetalship of French West Africa. Guinea. 
hM' aaansideTable intasurfrof autonomy and a separate budget. 


It is adiakristered by a-lietiteaanlhgDvmiior, ^kfaisted; .by a 
nonuiated council. Revenue is raised prtoeqteUy from tomtams 
and a capitation ton, which haa replaced a hut tax. The local 
budget m halanoed. at '£^05,000. Over the greater., past 
of the country d» native,prince 8 «tain their sovereignty under 
the superintendenoe of French efficiak. The development of 
agriculture and educatkm are objects of spedal siMtude to the 
French authmities. In general -the natives are friendly towards 
their white masters. . 

See M. Itomochoni NoSiat lurta GutMte.fkaaraisa.fBaeis, loeoj.; I. 
Chautard, EtwU fiophytiqut.el^oh^us sur FmtoSiilon (Parte 
1903#: Andr6 Arcfc, La Guaut fMpfaist (Paris, 1906), a vaTuable 
motograph; J. Machat, LSsKivigresJu SuttHla Foula-Dialhn (PaHs, 
tooey, another valtiabife work, oontatoSageidjenstjve bibliographies. 
Coasult also F. Rouget, La Guiniis (Pana rente, oX' otoctol nnbU- 
cation, the annual Btports cn Frenoh West Amca, pablished by 
the British^ Foreign Oihee, and the Carte de ia Gutote francaise 
by A. Mtunier in 4 sheets on the scale i : jQo,ooo (Paris, 19O2). 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 1, Gfeff'afhy,-. —French is ^e general 
name of the north-north-western group of Romanic dmlects, 
the modem Latin of northern Gaul (carried by emigration to 
some iplapes— aa lower Canada—out of France), In a restricted 
sense it is that variety of the, Parisian dialect which is spoken 
by the educated, tuid is the general literaiy. language of France. 
The. region in which the native language is termed French 
oonsists of the northern half of Fiance (including Lqrraine) 
and parts of Belgium and .Switzerland ; its boundaries on the 
west are the. Atlantic Ocean and, the Celtic dialects of l^ittany ; 
on the north-west and north, the English Channel; on the north¬ 
east and. east the Teutonic dialects of Belgium, Germany and 
Switzerland, ha the.souiiL.:eBSt and soutli &e .b^dazy is tod 
great extent conventional and.ill^defined, there being .originaljy 
no linguistic break between tlm southern French dialects and the 
northern Provenfal dialects of southern France, north-western 
Italy and south-iyestern Switzerland. It is formed partly 
spaces of intermediate dialects (some of whose features are 
French, others Provenfal), partly by spaces pf mixed .dialects 
resnltu^ from the invasion of the space by zn^a northern and 
more southern settlers, partly by Imes where the intermediate 
dialects have been suppressed by more northern (French) .and 
, more southern (Piovenpal) dialects without these having mixed. 

‘ Starting in the west at the mouth of the. Gironeje, the Iwiuukiy 
, runs pearly north soon after passing Bordeaux.; a little north of 
AngoulSnie it turns to the east, aw runs in this direction into 
Switzertond to the north of Geneva.. 

II. Exisrnal HisU>ry.r-(fi).Political, —By theEtomapconquests 
the language of Romie was spread over the greater part of.southern 
and western Europe^ and gradually suj^lanted the native 
tongues. The language intreduced was at Erst nearly uniform 
over the whale empire,. Latin provincialisms and many more 
or less general features of the edder, vulgar language being 
suppressed by the preponderating influence of the educated 
speech of the capital. As legions became stationary, as colonies 
were formed, and as the natives adopted the tonnage of their 
conquerors,, this language split up into local dtolccts, the dis¬ 
tinguishing features which are due, asiar us can be ascertained 
(except, to some extent, as to the vocabulary), not to speakers 
of different nationalities misspeaking Latin, each with the 
peculiarities of his native language, but to the feet that linguistic 
changes, which are ever occurring, are not perfectly uniform 
over a large area, howe-ver homogeneous the speakers. As Gaul 
was not conquered by Caesar till the middle ojf the flisf century 
before our era, its Latin carmot have begun, to differ from that of 
Rome till after that date; but the artificial retention of classical 
Latin os the literaiy and official language after the popular 
spoken, language had diverged from it, often renders the chrono¬ 
logy of the eaiHer periods of the Roroamc languages obscure. 
It k, however, certain that the popubi' Latin of had bermme 

differentiated from that of oeotral Italy before the Teutqtpc 
conquest of Gaul, which waS'Oot oompleted till the latter,h^ 
of tlw 5th«entuiy; the invaders gradually adopted the language 
of thev more civilized subjects, which remained waSeoted, 
except in its vDoahulaty. itebably. by this time k bad diveiged 
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flO widely from the artifkially preserved li^ry language t^t 
it could no longer be regarded merely as mispronounced Latin; 
the lAtin documents of the next following centuries contain 
many clearly popular words and forms, and the literary and 
popular languages are distinguished as latina and romana, 
TThe term gaUica, at first denoting the native Celtic language 
of Gaul, is found applied to its supplanter before the end of the 
9th century, and survives in the Breton gdUek, the regular term 
for “ French.” After the Franks in Gaul had abandon^ their 
native Teutonic language, the term francisea, by which this 
was denoted, came to be applied to the Romanic one they 
adopted, and, under the form franfaise, remains its native name 
to this day; but this name was confined to the Romanic of 
northern Gaul, which makes it probable that this, at the time 
of the adoption of the name francisea, had become distinct 
from the Romanic of southern Gaul. Francisea is the Teutonic 
adjective jrankisk, which occurs in Old English in the form 
frencise ; this word, with its umlauted e from a with following 
t, survives under the form French, which, though purely Teutonic 
in origin and form, has long been exclusively applied to the 
Romanic language and inhabitants of Gaul. The German name 
fransose, with its accent on, and 0 in, the second syllable, comes 
from franfois, a native French form older than franfais, but 
later than the Early Old French franceis. The Scandinavian 
settlers on the north-west coast of France early in the loth 
century quickly lost their native speech, which left no trace 
except in some contributions to the vocabulary of the language 
they adopted. The main feature since is the growth of the 
political supremacy of Paris, carrying with it that of its dialect; 
m 1539 Francis I. ordered that all public documents should be 
in French (of Paris), which then became the official language 
of the whole kingdom, though it is still foreign to nearly half its 
population. 

The conouest of England in 1066 by William, duke of 
Normandy, introduced into England, as the language of the rulem 
and (for a time) most of the writers, the dialects spoken in 
Normandy (see also Anglo-Norman Literature). Confined in 
their native country to definite areas, these dialects, following 
their speakers, became mixed in England, so that their forms 
were used to some extent indifferently ; and the constant com¬ 
munication with Normandy maintained during several reigns 
introduced also later forms of continental Norman. As the 
conquerors learned the language of the conquered, and as the 
more cultured of the latter learned that of the former, the Norman 
of England (including that of the English-spjeaking Lowlands of 
Scotland) became anglicized; instead of following the changes 
of the Norman of France, it followed those of English. The 
accession in 1154 of Henry II. of Anjou disturbed the Norman 
character of Anglo-French, and the loss of Normandy under John 
in H04 gave full play to the literary importance of the French 
of Paris, many of whose forms afterwards penetrated to England. 
At the same time English, with a large French addition to its 
vocabulary, was steadily recovering its supremacy, and is 
officially employed (for the first time since the Conquest) in the 
Proclamation of Henry III., 1258. The semi-artificial result of 
this mixture of French of different dialects and of different periods, 
more or less anglicized according to the date or education of the 
spieaker or writer, is generally termed “ the Anglo-Norman 
dialect ”; but the term is misleading for a great part of its 
existence, because while the French of Normandy was not a 
single dialect, the later French of England come from other 
French provinces besides Normandy, and being to a considerable 
extent in artificial conditions, was checked in the natural developj- 
ment implied by the term “ dialect.” The disuse of Anglo-French 
as a natural language is evidenced by English being substituted 
for it in legal proceedings in 136a, and in schools in 1387 ; but 
law lepwrts were written in it up to about 1600, and, converted 
into modem literary French, it remains in official use for giving 
the royal assent to bills of parliament. 

( 4 ) Literary .—Doubtless because the pwpular Latin of northern 
Gaul changed more rapidly than ^at of any other piart of the 
empire, French was, of all the Romanic dialects, the first to be 


recognized as a distinct lan^age,-and the first to be used ra 
literature; trad though the oldest specimen now extant is prob¬ 
ably not the first, it is considenlbly. earlier than any exiting 
documents of the allied languages. In 813 the council of Tours 
ordered certain homilies to be translated into Rustic Roman or 
into German; and in 842 Louis the German, Charln the Bald, 
and their armies confirmed their engagements by taking oaths in 
both languages at Strassburg. These have been preserved to 
us by the historian Nithard (who died in 853); and though,^ m 
consequence of the only existing manuscript (at Paris) bei^ 
more than a century later than the time of the author, certam 
alterations have occurred in the text of the French oaths, they 
present more archaic forms (probably of North-Eastern French) 
than any other document. The next memonals are a .short poem, 
probably Norto-Eastem, on St Eulalia, preserved in a manuscript 
of the loth century at Valenciennes, wd some autograph frag¬ 
ments (also at Valenciennes) of a homily on the preset Jonah, 
in mixed Latin and Eastern French, of the same pienod. To the 
same century belong a poem on Christ’s Passion, apparently in 
a mixed (not intermediate) language of French and Provencal, 
and one, probably in South-Eastern French, on St Leger ; both 
are preserved, in different handwritings, in a MS. at Clermont- 
Ferrand, whose scribes have introduced many Provencal forms. 
After the middle of the iith century literary remains are com- 
piaratively numerous; the chief early representative of the main 
dialects are the following, some of them preserved in several 
MSS., the earliest of which, however (the only ones here men¬ 
tioned), are in several cases a generation or two later than the 
works themselves. In Western French are a verse life of St 
Alexius (Alexis), probably Norman, in an A^lo-Norman MS. 
at Hildesheim ; the epic poem of Roland, possibly also Norman, 
in an A.-N. MS. at Oxford; a Norman verbal translation of the 
Psalms, in an A.-N. MS. also at Oxford; another later one, 
from a different Latin version, in an A.-N. MS. at Cambridge; 
a Norman translation of the Four Books of Kings, in a probably 
A.-N. MS. at Paris. The earliest work in the Parisian dialect is 
probably the Travels of Charlemagne, preserved in a late Anglo- 
Norman MS. with much altered forms. In Eastern French, of 
rather later date, there are translations of the Dialogues of Pope 
Gregory, in a MS. at Paris, containing also fragments of Gregory ’s 
Moralities, and (stUl later) of some Sermons of St Bernard, in 
a MS. also at Paris. From the end of the 12th century literaiyr 
and official documents, often including local charters, abound in 
almost every dialect, until the growing influence of Paris caused 
its language to supersede in writing the other local ones. This 
influence,occasionally apparent about the end of the 12 th century, 
was overpowering in the 15th, when authors, though often dis¬ 
playing provincialisms, almost all wrote in the dialect of the 
capital; the last dialect to lose its literary independence was 
the North-Eastern, which, being the Romanic language of 
Flanders, had a political life of its own, and (modified by Parisian) 
was used in literature after 1400. 

III. Internal History ,—Though much has been done in recent 
years, in the scientific investigation of the sounds, inflexions, and 
syntax of the older stages and dialects of French, much still 
remains to be done, and it must suffice here to give a sketch, 
mainly of the dialects which were imported into England by the 
Normans—in which English readers will probably take most 
interest, and especially of the features which explain the forms 
of English words of French origin. Dates and places are only 
approximations, and many statements are liable to be modified 
by further researches. The primitive Latin forms given are 
often not classical Latin words, but derivatives from these; jmd 
reference is'generally made to the Middle English (Chaucerian) 
pronunciation of English words, not the modem. 

(ft) Vocttbtdary. —^The fundamental part of the vocabulary 
of French is the Latin imported into Gaul, the French words being 
simply the Latin words themselves, with the natural chaises 
undergone by all living speech, or derivatives formed at various 
dates. Comparatively few words were introduced from the Celtic 
language of the native inhabitants (pec, litue from the Celtic 
words given by Izitin writers as beccus, leuta), buj the number 
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adopted tom the lutguage of the Teutonic ccnqueron of Gaiil 
IS large (guerrf—werra; laid^laidA ; ckoisir-kausfan^ The 
words were iijpported at different periods of the Teutonic supre¬ 
macy, and consequently show chronological differences in meir 
sounds (hmr ^ hilan} franfait — frankish; ierevisse •• krebiw; 
ichinet^skina). Small separate importations of Teutonic words 
resulted from the Scandinavian settlement in France, and the 
commercial intercourse with the Low German nations on the 
No^h Sw Norse Aripa; chaloupe—Dutch sloop; tst^‘ 

Old English edst). In the meantime, as Latin (with considerable 
alterations in pronunciation, vocabulary, &c.) continued in 
hterary, official and ecclesiastical use, the piopular language 
borrowed from time to time various more or less altered classical 
^tin words; and_ when the popular language came to be used 
in literature, especially in that of the church, 4 ese importations 
largely incre^d {virginiUt Eulalia = wVgiwMlm; imagena 
Alexis ■•tmdi’tVMm—the popular forms would probably have been 
vergedet, main). At the Renaissance they became very abundant, 
and have contmued since, stifling to some extent the develop¬ 
mental^ power of the language. Impiorted words, whether 
Teutonic, classical Latin or other, often receive some modifica¬ 
tion at their importation, and always take part in all subsequent 
natural phonetic changes in the language (Early Old French 
advmarie, Modem French adversaire). Those French words 
which appear to contradict the phonetic laws were mostly intro- 
duced into the language after the taking place (in words already 
existing in the language) of the changes formulated by the laws 
in question ; comppe the late imported laique with the inherited 
lai, both from Latin laicum. In this and many other cases the 
language possesses two forms of the same Latin word, one 
descended from it, the other borrowed {nteuble and mobile from 
mdbilem). Some Oriental and other foreign words were brought 
in by the crusaders {amiral from amir); in the i6th century, 
wars, royal marriages and literature caused a large nuniber 
of Italian words (soldal^soldato ; brave=bravo ; caresser‘‘ 
earezaare) to be introduced, and many Spanish ones (aJedve-== 
alcobo ; hdbler-hablar). A few words have been furnished by 
Proven9al (aheitte, cadenas), and several have been adopted from 
other dialects into the French of Paris (esquiver Norman or 
Picard for the Paris-French esehiver). German has contributed 
a few (blocus=blochus; choucroute’^surkril); and recently a 
considerable number have been imported from England {drain, 
conforlabU, flirter). In Old French, new words are freely 
formed by derivation, and to a less extent by composition; in 
Modern French, borrowing from Latin or other foreign languages 
is the more usual course. Of the French words now obsolete 
some have disappeared because the things they express are 
obsolete ; others have been replaced by words of native forma¬ 
tion, and many have been superseded by foreign words generally 
of literary origin ; of those which survive, many have undergone 
considerable alterations in meaning. A large number of Old 
French words and meanings, now extinct in the language of 
Paris, were introduced into English after the Norman Conquest ; 
and though some have perished, many have survived— strife 
from Old French estrif (Teutonic strlt); quaint from cointe 
{cognitum) ; remember from remembrer {rememorare); chaplet 
(garland) from chapelet (Modem French “ chaplet of beads ”); 
appointment (rendezvous) from appointement (now “ salary ”). 
Many also survive in other French dialects. 

(b) Dialects. —The history of the French language from the 
period of its earliest extant literary memorials is that of the 
dialects composing it. But as the ptopular notion of a dialect 
as the speech of a definite area, possessing certain j)eculiarities 
confined to and extending throughout that area, is far from 
correct, it will be advisable to drop the misleading divisions into 
“ Norman dialect,” " Picard dialect ” and the like, and take 
instead each important feature in the chronological order (as 
far as can be ascertained) of its development, pointing out roughly 
the area in which it exists, and its present state. The local terms 
used are intentionally vague, and it does not, for instance, at ^1 
follow that because “ Eastern ” and “ Western ” are used to 
denote the localities of more than one dialectal feature, the 


los 

borad^ line between the two divisioiu is the same m:eadi cue. 
It is, indeed, because dialectal differences u arise do not 
follow 'Ae same boundary lines (much less the political divis^ns 
of pwovinces), but cross one anotlwr to any extent, that to speak 
of the dialect of a large area u an individual whole, un^ that 
area is cut off by physical or alien linguistic boundaries, creates 
only confusion. Thus the Central French of Paris, the ancestor 
of classical Modem French, agrees with a more southern form 
of Romanic (Limousin, Auvergne, Forez, Lyonnais, l^uphinA) 
in having ts, not tsh, for Latin k (c) before i and e; tsh, noth, for 
k (c) before a; and with the whole South in having gu, not w, 
for Teutonic to ; while it belongs to the East in having oi for 
earlier ei; and to the West in having i, not ei, for Latin a; and», 
not ei, from Latin I +1. It may be well to denote that Southern 
French dow not correspond to southern France, whose native 
language is Provencal. “ Modem French ” means ordinary 
educated Parisian French. • 

(e) Phonology. —The history of the sounds of a language is, 
to ^ considerable extent, that of its inflections, which, no less 
than the body of a word, are composed of sounds. This fact, 
and the fact that unconscious changes ore much more reducible 
to law than conscious ones, render the phonology of a langu^e 
by far the surest and widest foundation for its dialectology, the 
importance of the sound-changes in this respect depending, 
not on their prominence, but on the earliness of their date. For 
several centuries after the divergence between spoken and written 
Latin, the history of these changes has to be determined mainly 
by reasoning, aided by a little direct evidence in the misspellings 
of inscriptions the semi-popjular forms in glossaries, and the 
warnings of Latin grammarians against vulgarities. With the 
rise of Romanic literature the materials for tracing the changes 
become abundant, though as they do not give us the sounds 
themselves, but only their written representations, much 
difficulty, and some uncertainty, often attach to deciphering the 
evidence. Fortunately, early Romanic orthography, that of 
Old French included (for which see next section), was phonetic, 
as Italian orthography still is; the alphabet was impierfect, as 
many new sounds had to be represented which were not provided 
for in the Roman alphabet from which it arose, but writers aimed 
at representing the sounds they uttered, not at using a fixed 
combination of letters for each word, however they pronounced it. 
The characteristics of French as distinguished from the allied 
languages and from Latin, and the relations of its sounds, in¬ 
flections and syntax to those of the last-named language, belong 
to the general subject of the Romanic languages. It will be well, 
however, to mention here some of the features in which it agrees 
with the closely related Provenfal, and some in which it differs. 
As to the latter, it has already been pointed out that the two 
languages glide insensibly into one another, there being a belt 
of dialects which possess some of the features of each. French 
and Proven9al of the loth century—the earliest date at which 
documents exist in both—agree to a great extent in the treatment 
of Latin final consonants and the vowels preceding them, a 
matter of great importance for inflections (numerous French 
examples occur in this section), (i) They reject all vowels, 
except a, of Latin final (unaccented) syllables, unless preceded 
by certain consonant combinations or followed by nt (here, 
as elsewhere, certain exceptions cannot be noticed); (i) they do 
not reject a similarly situated ; (3) they reject final (unaccented) 
m; (4) they retain final s, French and Northern Proven9il 
also agree in changing Latin & from a labio-guttural to a labio- 
palatal vowel ; the modem sound (German ii) of the accented 
vowel of French lune, Proven9al luna, contrasting with that in 
Italian and Spianish luna, appears to have existed before the 
earliest extant documents. The final vowel laws generally apply 
to the unaccented vowel preceding the accented syllable, if it is 
preceded by another syllable, and followed by a single consonant 
—matin (mdtiiifnum), dortoir {dormitdrium), with vowel dropped ; 
canevas {cannahdeeum), armedure, later armeure, now armttre 
{armdturam), with «-», as explained below. 

On the other hand, French differs from Provenqal: (i) in 
uniformly preserving (in Efliy Old French) Latin final t, which 
* XI. 4 o 
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k BCnwsJJy rejected in Provencal —fyDucb aimet 
Prorenfaf am*', ateteni (amant), Prw. amaet] (a) in slWHys 
rejecting, absorbing or «oviBooan.tizing the vowel of the last 
syllable hot one, if onaccented; in wA words as ttng^ (often 
spelt atigte), the e after the y only serves to show its soft sound-*- 
French veintrt (now vaincre, Latin vinctre), Prov. vuuer, with 
accent on first syllable; E^nch eidandn {tcauMmu), Prov, 
escandd; French die (dissyllabic, i^y consonant, now kmlt), 
Prov. di{ohim ); (3) in changing accented a not in position into 
at before nasals and guttanls and not after a palatal, and else¬ 
where into /(West French) or w (East French), which develops an 
I before it when preceded by a palatal—French main (Latin 
mmum), Prov. man ; aigre (Screm), ape ; de t{ilam), Blast 
French «fe, Prov. ala ; meilii (ntedieUUem), East French moilieit, 
Prov, meHat; (4) in changing a in unaccented fuial syllables into 
the vowel 9, intermediate to a and e ; this vowel is written a 
in one or two of the older documents, elsewhere e—French arms 
(Latin amd), Prov. awa ■; aimes (^amis), Prov. amas ; aimet {amat), 
Prov.'swa 5 (s) in changing original au intod—French or (o«rw»), 
Prov. aar ; rober (Teutonic ratAin), Prov. raubar ; (6) in changing 
genend Romanic /, from accented / and t not in position, into ei— 
French veine {lihtam), Prov. vena ; peil {piUem), Prov. pd. 

As some of the dialectal difierences were in existence at the 
date of the earliest extant documents, and as the existing 
materials, till the latter'holf of the irth century, are scanty and 
of uncertain locality, the chronological order (here adopted) 
of the earlier sound-changes is only tentative. 

(i) Northern French has tsh (written c or eh) for Latin h (e) and 
t l»fore palatal vowels, where Central and Southern French have It 
(written -c or jt)—North Norman and Picard chm i,ciram), brack 
{btdcbiHm), placht (plateam) ; Parisian, South Norman, Ac., «>«, 
brat, place. Before the close of the Early Old French period (nth 
century) is loses its initial consonant, and the same happened to tsh 
n cente^ or two later; with this change the old distkiotion is 
maintataed—Modem Gnems^ and Picard cAtre, Modem Picard 
plaehe (in ordinary Modern French spelling); usual French dre, 
place. Englisli, having borrowed from North and South Norman 
(and later Parisian), has instances of both Ish and i, the former 
in comparafiviely small number— •chisel (Modern French ciseau.^ 
(?) caeullmn), escutcheon (Ccusson, seOlidnem); cHy .{eitt, civiUlem), 
piaoe. (a) Initial Teutonic tv is retained in the north-east and along 
the north coast; elsewhere, as in tlie other Romance languages, g 
was prefixed—Picard, Ac., warde (Teutonic ivardo), werre (werra) ; 
Paristan, Ac., guarde, guerre. In the rath century the « or (V of 
gu dropped, giving the Modem Firendi garde, guerre (with gu^g) ; 
IV remains in Picard and Walloon, but in North Normandy it 
becomes v —^Modern Guernsey vdsou, Walloon wazon, Modem French 
gaeon (Teutonic tvaroit). English has both forms, sometimes in 
words originally the sanre— wage and gage (Modem Frendh gage, 
Teutonic tsiadi) ; warden and guardian {gardien, vtardUlg). (3) 
Latin i after accented a in the imperfect of the first conjugation, 
which becomes v in Eastern French, in Western French further 
changes to tv, and forms the diphthong ou with the preceding vowel 
—Norman amowe {amSbam), portoat (porlSbal) ; Burgundian amme, 
porlevet. -eoe is Still retained in soime places, ibnt generally the im¬ 
perfect of the first conjugation is assimilated to that of the others— 
amoii, like avni't (habebat). (4) The palatalizatitm of every then exist¬ 
ing k and g (hard) when followed by a, f or e, after having caused 
the development of 1 before the e (East French ei) derived from 
a not in position, is abandoned in the north, the consonants returning 
to ordmary A or g, while in the centre and south they are assitHlated 
to tsh or dek —North Norman and Picard cockier (captiire), kier 
{edrum), cose (fousam), eskiver (Teutonic shiuhan), wikel (Teutonic 
wih + itlam), gal jgdlluttt), gardin (from Teutonic gard) ; Soutli 
Norman and Parisian ckiuc'ier, ekier,clum,ee£hiver, guichet,ial,jardin. 
Probably in the .14th century the initial consonant of tsk, dek dis- 
,appeared, giving the modem French chasser, jardin with ck = sk 
and j — eh; but tsh is retained in Walloon, and deh in I-orrainc. 
The Northern forma .survive—^Modern Guernsey cachier, gardin ; 
I^card cacher, gardin. English possesses numerous exampleaof both 
forms, sometimes in telated words— ceich and chase ; wichel, etekew ; 
garden, jaundice [iaunisse, from galbanum). (3) Latin accented 
a not m position Western French usually has i. Eastern French ei, 
both ot which take an t before them when a palatai precedes— 
Norman and Parisian per Ifarem), dee \uuiidta) ; Lormine peir, 
otet'r. In the 17th and iStii centnriea'close 4 changed to open t, 
eoccept when finu or before a silent consonant— amer (amSrum) now 
having I, aimer (omdr*) retaining 1. En^sh shows the Western 
dlose i!— peer (Modem ricnch pair. Old French per), chief {chef, 
caput) ; Middle High Gorman the Eastern sf—4aMeir (Modetn French 
■P.amer,: I’aimer, la mar Latin mare), (d) Latin accented a Wt in 
pOBitioa,'wben it canM to be followed in Old French by i unites with 
this to form > in the Western dialects, while the Eastern have the 
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{dipfathants m'-r-PlBard, Nonaaa and Parisiwt pin 

BuiKnndiaaMfSi/su, 13 >e aiatiiuii(m.kntiu presji^ 
—liIodemFre^^<Va,^a; Modem Bsrgimdian^at>«,^‘. E^Ush 
vldeds show tdways i—-price (^w, frUfum) dpit» dispeamtdf. 
(7) The imsafilsaiion of vowels lifilaivM by a nual'aoasonant did not 
tM fflaoe simultaneously with all the vowefau jA and bedeve 4 
(guttural a, as in ting), d (palatal n),.» and m> were nasal in the sitfa 
century, such words as lanl Uantum) and gent {gentem) forming in the 
Alexis assonances to themselves, mstinet from the'assonances with 
« and a before non-nasal censonaats. In the tRotand 'umivi :^>mbn, 
umiram) and aelokel (eouebe, eoUoca/). (kr (penim) andtcgMM [Mftis), 
dit (dieUm) and vint iueeiil), eainlt (eiiciam) land me (vow, «wm), 
true .(Teutonic brdn) and fut Ifuit) assonate freely, though 0 (W) before 
nasds Shows a tendency to separation. The nasaUzatkintff 'f and « 
(nUadem French uj tnd not take plane till the i6lh ceatvuy; and 
in all cases the lossof the foUowing naasl consonant iorquitn m^em, 
the older prontmeiation of lant, ombre being fdnf, om&ra^ not.as now 
Id, dbrk. The nasalization took place whether iiie nasal consonant 
was or was not followed by a vcuvel, femme ifirnittam), bonneui 
{konirtm) being pronemneed with nasal voweb at tlM Ant syUable 
tiUa&er tlie xMh>DBntury, as indicafted by the donWng ol the nasal 
consonant in tltc tpeUing and by the p^notie change ^.ftmme saui 
other worda) next to be mentioned. English geneially hu au (now 
often reduced to 4 ) for Old French d —vsimf (vanter, smnitirt)^tawny 
[tannS (?) Celtic). (8) The assimUation of I (nasal a) to 9 (aasal a) 
did not begin tiU middle of ithe nth century, aad is not yet 
universal, in France, though generally a century later. In the 
Alexis nasal a (as in lanl) is never confounded with nasal e (as in 
gent) in the assonances, though the crayist (a century lalter) often 
writes a ior nasdl s in unaeoented 'syllables, as in amfatU '{enfant, 
■infattem ); lin the Uolaad there are several cases of mixture on the 
assonances, g«if, for instance, occurring in aHf stanzas, toitf in cut 
ones. English has several words with a for a before nasals —rank 
(rang. Old French renc, Teutonic hrihga), pansy (pensie, pinsStam ); 
but the majority Show *—enter (enifw, inlrin), fleam (ftarmne. 
Old French fiemt, pUebetotnum). The distinction is still preserved 
in the Norman of Caemsey, where au and en, though both aasal, 
have difierent souads —linchier llancer, laheedre), but mdnirio (Old 
French menterie, from fiwnfirij. (9) The loss of i, or rather z, before 
voiced coasonants began ■early, s being often omitted or wrongly 
inserted in lath century MSS.—Earliest Old 'French mmsie (ssus- 
culum), siedre (>ic«ram); Modem French mdU, cidre. In English 
it has everywhere disappeared— male, cider ; except in two words, 
where it appears, as occasionally in Old French, as d—meddle (miler, 
misculSre), medlar {niftier. Old French also meslier, mespiidrium). 
The loss of « ^before voiceless.consonants (except f) is about two 
centuries later, and it is not universal even in Parisian—Early Old 
French Jeste {Jestam), escuier (sculdrium); Modern French file, 
icuyer, but esiirer {spirdre). In the north-east s before ( is still 
retained—WaUoon cnestai {Chltteau, caslellum), ftess {file). Engli.sh 
ahows 5 'rcgularly-‘-/«asf, z^wfre, (10) Medial dh (soft Ik, as in 
Mm), and &al Ik from Latin i or a between vowels, do not begin 
to disappear till the latter half of the nth century. In native 
French MSS. dh is generally written d, and th written t ; but tlie 
German scribe of the Oaths writes adfudha (adfutam), cadhuna 
(Greek kald and dnam ); and the English one of the Alexis cuntretka 
{cantrdtam), lotket {lauddlum), and that of the Cambridge Psalter 
heriteth (hiredildtem). Medial dh often drops even in tlie last-named 
MSS.,.and soon disappears; the same is true for final th in Western 
French—Modem French conirie, toui. But in Eastern French final 
th, to Which I.Atin t between vowels had probably been reduced 
tiiroagh ii and iM, appears in the 12th century and later os t, rhyming 
on ordinary Fronchfinolf—Picard and Burgundian pzEAiX (psEcofum) 
apeleit {appelldtum). In Western French .some final th» were 
saved by being changed to /—^Modern French sot/ {sitim), mceuf 
■ (obsolete, modum). English ha« one or two instaltoes of final'M, none 
of unedial dk—failh [fas, pdem ); Middle English carite'^ .{charidi, 
camidleni), druS (Old French dru, Teutonic driii ); genoially the 
consonant is lost— country, charity. Middle High German shows 
the Eastern French final consonant— (mordlitl, mbrdli- 
Idteni). (11) T from Latin finiil ‘I, if in an Old Freaeh unaccented 
syllaole, begins bo disappear in the Roland, 'where isometimes ■aimet 
(amat), sometimes at'me, is required by the metre, and soon drras in 
all dialects. The Modem French t of aime-t-il and similar forms 
is an analogical inseriion from such forms as dort-il {iormif), where 
the f 'has always existed. (^iZ) The change of the diphthong at to ii 
and ofterwartn to H .(^e doubling indicates length) hod not taken 
place in the earliest French documents, words with at assonating 
only on wqrds with a ; in the Roland such assonances occur, but 
those of ai on i are more frequent —faire {facere) assonath^ on 
parastre {patraeter) and on estet {eitis); and the MS. (half a century 
later than the poeni) 'Occasionally iiu ei and e ior .ai—aecJeimel 
^ecldmal), detfere (diefacerg), the latter agreeing with the Modem 
French sound. Before nasals (as in fains =iinam) and ii (as in payl = 
pdedtum), ai remained a diphthong up to the j6th century being 
apparenfly si, whose fate in 'this aituarioa it has .foUowed. SngiiMt 
shows ai seguiaidy before zttsals and when final, and in. a few ooior 
words—vain l/imn. vdmtm), pay .{payer,'pdiire),, wait {gualter, 
Teutonic uiahlin) •, out before most consonants .it has usually li— 
peace [pais, pdeem), feat [fait, factum). (13) The Mss or trahsposltioh 
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of i <(*)NcoflibosKt)'ifbllDOing tlie oonatmint oitding >MoniM 
•yUatM btgiD* ^ ttio lath centvusr—Sub Old 
I^Sriav^itstwit (siftiium), dfi> \oUim)i Modem &encfi*i7of( 

Sudi nuiit. -E|rit8h8crffl«time9Mjowtt'tliB‘eBjlkrtt)mj--i^ ■ 

•omeHiMfs the ktep—*»Me Satl^ '013 R«u6h i 

tUUriam), off {14) The’voeaUmtiMi'Of'fOneaded byBrvoW j 

and followed by a consonant becomes frequent at the end of the-lath 
oentury; whe^ preceded by open 9, an a developed before the I 
whfle thls'OTsa consonant—tith centdry ialst ’(saltaVbHui'Jiilli- 
fMMth MMer'(idft'ditte); M<xlbra FMtch SMM, MawJ, 'M«dN'. In 
Parteiaii, final Miollawed the date of If before a omisonant, beeonfing | 
the te^tbeng^M, but in Notman 'ithe voeahaaiacia did not take 1 
place, and the t was afterwards rejected—Modem French r«ti»a», 
Modem Cucrasey f$issi (riefrsfiuni). English'Vords Of FnnSh origin 
eometlMBS show / -before a eotfeoatint, 'Mtt'ttM jmeral fbtin 
—ttaU (-iehauiar, txcaUdat^j, M'o/fsr (CaiKfer, Teutonic (Fitfenhief) 1 
MMce, ieoMSy, Final M ie kept—veaf eiw 

(sreau, sifiUwH). (15) tn the east and centre it changes to di, while 
the'order sound is rStained in the no'rth-west and west—NOtiaah 
mtftit fftrt/A, tlHetmi), prtiejpmit, pfdeiam), i*th century Ftotrd, 
Fartaian, A«.,'SS0’(»A,'^is. But the earliest (totli eentu^) s^inttoi 
of the latter group «f dialects have^'—70/sf<ri(p/a)i«r, jdkSn) Eulalia, 
melirnil {miUrail, mtiiere habibal) Jonah. Parisian di, whether from 
«' or from Old French’ if, di, became In the IJJth Ceritufy ui fellings 
with o«8 or oS are riot uncommon—bifroosr for otfrofr, ikirtBortfrti*), 
and in the dOHowing, in certain words, i, now wrlttea ai^ftatifais, 
eoMnotift, from fnmpois {frmnetia, ,f*amitfunti, evnaiilrt ifonuinUrt, 
cBguSturt).; where it did not undergo the latter ^hange it is pow w$ 
or tea-^rof (r«f, regem), croix {cruis, crucem). Before nasals and 
palatal f, sf (nowesi) was kept—‘wfas feiSB), wff/s {cfgffift, and ft 
uvetywhere survives -tinliilbiaused in Modem Momtan—lOutmsey 
Hellt ipioilf, tIeNa) xrlth d, see (Mir, iHrum) with i. English showt 
generally ei (or at) for orig^t ei—strait (estreil), prey (preie); but 
in several words the later Parisian of —coy (coi, qvietum), loyal (loyal 
iigftlem). (16) Tlie splitting' of the vowel-sound from aecentea 
.Latin o or H not fa 'pnsilion, represented in Old French tsy o-aild li 
indifFerently, into u, 0 (before nasals), -and eu (the latter at first U 
diphthong, now e German i), is unknown to Western Fronch till 
the lath century, and is not general in tho cast. The sound in iith 
century Norman was much nearer to o (Modem Frendi 'o«)'ttmn to i 
(Modern French i), as tlie words borrowed by Hngllsli 'shoW fti* (at 
first Written «, afterwanis ou or ecr), never ii; but was probably 
not quite u, as Modem Norman shows the same splitting of the 
.sound as ikrisian. Examples are—Early Old French espose or 
espitse (spdHsaM), 11am or nim (ptfmen), fiar or Unriifidrmii ); Modem 
French Ipflwse, now, fieur • Modem Guernsey goals (gasals, girfas*), 
*iom, /lleur. Modem Picard also .sliows a, whioh is the regular sonifd 
before r— fhur ; but Modem Burgundian often keeps the ocigioal 
Old French <J—w (vous, vdsi, English .shows almost always a«— 
spouse, noun, ftouitr (Early Middle English spuse, nun, flur ); but 
nepPeti with -fa (awsa, nepllem). (if) TliS losSOf the a (Ot W) of ga 
dates from the end of the tath century—Old French quart tfivartum), 
qmtier (jwietdre) with que^hw, Modern FrencheaaW, quitter with gay 
i. In Walloon the <» is preserved —coudr (quart), cuitter ; as is 
the case in English— quart, quit. The a) of gw seems to have been 
lost rather earner, English having siMplo'^gsgu ^ogS,'Older gangs, 
Tcutottio waeH), ^ise (guise, Teutonic irisfl). (18) The chuige of 
the diplithong oa to aa md not take place till after tho lath century, 
sucli words as Anjou (Andeglvum) a.s.sonating in the Roland on 
foft (forteWi ); and did not occur in Picardy, where 6 u became ttu 
caus from older ciits, cits (tous, eollSs) coinciding with eaus from 
colt (chauds, calidds). English keeps da distinct from ua—oaa/f for 
vsKf (Modem French vodle, volvitam), eoder (souder, soUddee), (19) 
Tho change ot the diphthong i( to simple i is specially Anglo-Norman; 
in Old French of the Continent those sounds never rhyme, in that 
of England they constantly do, and English words ahow, with rare 
exceptions, the .simple vowel —fierce (Old French fierS/ Jerus), chief 
(chief, caput), v/lth te = ee ; hoi pannier (panier, pdnSrtUiii). At the 
beginning of the modem period, Parisian dropped the » of fs When 
preceded by ch or j— chef, abrfger (Old French id>regiir, 'ibbreiital’e ); 
elsewhere (except In verbs) f« is retamccl - tier {feruni),pilii.{pietlltim). 
Modem Guems^ retains/e after 'ch-—ap'rchiirlapprocher,d^ro!pei)'f). 
(20) Some of the Modem French Changes have found their blaces 
under older ones; those remaining to be hotieed afe so recent that 
English examples of the older forms are stiperfluous. In the f6th 
century the diphthong du changed to ao and then to 6 , Its present 
sound, rendering, for Instance, maux (Old French mhU, malbtj 
identical with incts (mullis). The oa of eau underwent the some 
change, but its e was Still sounded as s (the e of gas); In the next 
century this was dropped, making viaux (Old French vlels, vileltSi) 
identical with saux (iials, valtli). (21) A more general and vm 
important- Change began much earlier than the last; this Is the lOn 
of ttiany final consonants. In Early Old French every Coasonaitt 
was pronounced as written ; by degrees many of them disappeared 
when foUawod by another consonant, whether In the same'word (in 
which case they were generally omitted in writing) or in a following 
one. This was the state of things in the tfith century; those ‘finu 
consonants whioh are usuafiy ulent in Modem French were Still 
sounded, if belore a vowel or at the end oi a s^encg or a line 
of poetry, but generally U8t elsewhere. Thus a large number 61 


Fitnuh-words had hwo to8M;( IM'OldF'fBticftyotsfii^pifa^ Ml^ 
fthough'stiU written ./at() l>efoW/% t iai im h*< ^ .•A'i U 

later .period fin^ eonsonants were lo^ (wim certain « 

When'me wt»d Mood at the end'll h aeiitehie Orof e Ffiet 
but they ttW igvheMlly kept wMM lolUwed by -e word - 
with la ioMli >( 2 *) A itiU later ehsmfb ie-the gcnarkl loss'of riie 
vowel (written- s) of nnaccented fiiud tw -vowel pteeeiv^ 

in -me s6th century the sound s, whion k had in Mtrly Oln Ften^ 
In laier Anglo-t^d^n final s (like evety iitfaer Mima) was imited 
ettaetiyes ins same seond in Middle English i that 'is, It eamate be 
omitted'or retained at ptSoanre, end hi the t-grii cefitniy tlielwpeatud. 
la OldFrenohthelosBof final«Is eoafined toafew womaaaa'fatibe; 
the lOth century rousts/ (gapibat for Sapiibat) became in fibe 11 th 
roes//, and b>e red Mram), till (F/em) devehm me abbrevlatea ,)k (/. 
In (he isth century e'berorfe a Vowel gUfibnluy di3appeats-“V«S#V,H3lii 
Fteiloh Mtur (Mrflmiw); and in 'the iStk though atlU writud, -s 
after on- Uaacoented and in the BylWie eni after a von«^ 

does the same—vrofmsn/. Old French nrdipment (viried ptente ); 
ovoiiHt two syllables, as now (avtUent), fii Old FrCndh three syndbBs 

MblbaUi). ‘IlMSe pheffttnena occur much earlier In the 'anriiciijed 
French of -Kigbad—>3th cuntn^-tweyKt '(Old Fiescb utMiaifi, Sat 
the aaivetsal'less of Sktal e, which has olipped a wllable-freht half 
the French vocabulary, did not take place till the i8th century, after 
the gcneml loss of final consonants; fort and forte, diSriifghtShed 
at tM enld -Of a sen ten c e or line in the' trith certtury aS )be< tUm fDH*, 
nmain dtoringuishad, but as fir and fdrt. The metro of jsoetty -b 
still oonstructed oa the obeeleto pronuaciation, which-is even-revived 
in singiug; " dltes, la jeune belie," actual^ four syllables (Utl, 
la xhepn bol), is cousidered as seven, fitted With music accordingly, 
and ‘SUlig ta At the mude (ifts, /o ftsW). (2 j) tn Old French, 
as In nw other dtomanic kusguages, the stress (lorco, accent) Is on the 
syllable which was accented ill Latin; contpan the treatment «f 
the accented and unaccented vowels in lalri, amds, giving lire, 
dime, and in ledrSueln, amdtis, giving tarOn, amdx, the accented vowelp 
being those which rhyme or assonnte. At present, stress in French 
is iMUGh Mu Marked thau-ln Englieh, German «r Italian, and la to 4 
certain extent variable ; which is partly rite roaaoa why most native 
French-scholars find nO difficulty in maintaining that the stress in 
living Modem French i.s on the same syllable as in Old FrenOh. 
The fact that stress m the French Of to-day fs independent‘Of length 
(quantity) and pitch (tone) largMy aids the confusion; TOT though 
the final and onginally accented syllablu (not counting tlie silent • 
as a syllabk) is now Kcnorally pronounced j^with less force, it very 
often has a long vowel with raised pitch. In actual pronimeiatiua 
the chief stress is usually on the first syllable (countmg according 
to tlm sounds, not the spelling), hut in many polysyUabtes it is on 
tlu last but one; thus in caution tlie accented (strong) syUabie 
cau, in occasion it is ca. Poetry is still written according to the 
Original place oi the strcs.s; the rhymc-syllalfies of larron, aimex 
are still ton and met, which when set to music receive an accentc4 
(strong) note, and art sung accordingly, though In speech the h 
and ai generally have tho principal stress. In rending poetry, as 
distjagul^ed from singing, the modem pronunciation is used, both 
as to the loss of tlie final e and the displacement of the stress, the 
result being that the fhconstical metre in which the poetiy is 
writtafi disAppOars. (24) In certain Cases accented -vOwelS Were 
iengtbmOl in-Old French, os before a lost s ; this was snchcatud ih 
the i6tli ccatuty by a circuipficx—Afie, Old French besle (bestiam), 
dme, Old French anme (anima). The same occurred in the ^ural 01 
many nouns, whero a consonant was lost before the X of theTlcttton: 
^is ringular Mc wttU'ritort -vowieil, plural eos with long. The pMral 
COS, though spelt coqs tnsteod of ei (»M()), is still soipetimee 60 be 
heard, liut, Uke other similar ones, is generally rsfaahkiiiad after 
the singular, becoming hih. In j^osont FrenM, except where a 
difference of quality has resulted, as in cite (Old French caste, costain) 
with i and cMe fOM French cote), with 6, short and long vowiis 
genoraily ran together, quantity being now variable and Uncertaia; 
but at the beginning 0/ this century the Early Modem dislinctions 
appear to have been generally preserved. 

(rf) Orthogravhy. —TTie history of French spellins; is based on 
that Of i^nch sounds; ns already stated, the former '(apart 
from a 'few Latirrisms in the earliest documents) for -seVefol 
centuries' faithfully folltwed ■*!» latter. 'When the popular titltt 
of Gaul was first written, its-sourrds were represen ted'by therletters 
of the ■Roman alphabet; but these were employed, 'rwt in 'fhe 
values ihtey had in the time of -Caesar, but in' thbefe tSmy had ac¬ 
quired in coTB^ence of the phoneticchanges that’had meantime 
taken place. Inus, as the Latin sound w had bedorae rf (close 0) 
'and "d become y (French «, German ff>, the letter it -was used 
sometimes to denote the sound 6 , sometimes the sound y; os 
Latin k (written c) had become 'lifi or ts, according to dudeot; 
before-s and L c was used to wpWsent those soun^ as VwH Os 
thirt t)f k. The chief features 6f ‘atriy 'TVeoch orthetoapby 
(abort from the spedajltieis Of fodhodual MSS., especSiMy tW 
earliest) are therefore 'thesertoOd-for 4 and-tefi Or fr; -'5 fdt i 
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and dh (soft ih ); e for i, i, and »; gf for j and izh ; h was often 
written in words of Latin origin where not sounded; i (/) stood 
•for i, y consonant, and dzk; 0 for d (Anglo-Norman u) and d; 
s for s and s; < for < and ih ; u (») for d (Anglo-Norman u), y and 
V; y (rare) for i; t for dz and is. Some new sounds also 
to be provided for; where ish had to be distinguished from non¬ 
final is, ch—oX first, as in Italian, denoting k before i and e (chi= 
hi from qvt )—was used for it; palatal I was represented by ill, 
which when final usually lost one I, and after 1 dropped its 1; 
palatal n by gn, ng or ngn, to which i was often prefixed ; and 
the new letter v, originally uu (w), and sometimes representing 
merely uv or m, was employed for the consonant-sound still 
denoted by it in English. All combinations of vowel-letters 
represented diphthongs; thus ai denoted a followed by i, ou 
either du or du, ui either di (Anglo-Norman ut) or yi, and similarly 
with the others— ei, eu, oi, iu, ie, ue (and oe), and the triphthong 
ieu. Silent letters, except initial h in Latin words, are very rare ; 
though MSS. copied from older ones often retain letters whose 
sounds, though existing in the language of the author, had dis¬ 
appeared from that of ^e more modem scribe. The subsequent 
changes in orthography are due mainly to changes of sound, 
and find their explanation in the phonology. Thus, as Old 
French progresses, s, having become silent before voiced con¬ 
sonants, indicates only the length of the preceding vowel; e 
before nasals, from the change of e (nasal e) to 2 (nasal a), repre¬ 
sents St; c, from the change of is to s, represents r; gu 
and gu, from the loss of the w of kw and gw, represent 
k and g (hard); at, from the change of ai to i, represents e; ou, 
from the change of du and du to u, represents u; ch and g, from 
the change of tsk and dzh to sh and rdi, represent sh and zh ; eu 
and m, originally representing diphthongs, represent as (German 
0 ); z, from the change of is and dz to s and z, represents s and z. 
The new values of some of these letters were applied to words 
not originally spelt with them: Old French h before i and e 
was replaced by gu (evesgue, eveske, Latin episcopum)) Old 
French u and 0 for d, after this sound had split into eu and u, 
were replaced in the latter case by ou (raus, for ras or rus, Latin 
russum ); s was accidentally inserted to mark a long vowel 
(pasle, pale, Latin pallidum); eu replaced ue and ae (neuf, tiuef, 
Latin novum and novem); z replaced s after d (nez, nes, ndsum). 
The use of x for final s is due to an orthographical mistake; the 
MS. contraction of us being something like x was at last confused 
with it (iex for ieus, ocules), and, its meaning being forgotten, u 
was inserted before the * (yeux) which thus meant no more than 
s, and was used for it after other vowels (voix for vois, vdeem). 
As literature came to be extensively cultivated, traditional as 
distinct from phonetic spelling began to be influential; and in the 
14th century, the close of the Old French period, this influence, 
though not overpowering, was strong—stronger than in England 
at that time. About the same period there arose etymological as 
distinct from traditional spelling. This practice, the alteration 
of traditional spelling by the insertion or substitution of letters 
which occurred (or were supposed to occur) in the Latin (or sup¬ 
posed I.a.tin) originals of the French words, became very prevalent 
m the three following centuries, when such forms as debvoir 
(dibere) for devoir, faulx (falsum) for faus, autheur (auctorem, 
supposed to be auihdrem) for auteur, poids (supposed to he from 
portdus, really from pensum) for pois, were the rule. But besides 
the etymological, there was a phonetic school of spelling (Ramus, 
in 1562, for instance, writes time, eimates —^with «=«, and 

—for aimai, aimastes), which, though unsuccessful on the 
whole, had some effect in correcting the excesses of the other, 
80 that in the 17 th century most of these inserted letters began to 
drop ; of those which remain, some (flegme for flemme or- fieume, 
Latin phlegnta) have corrupted the pronunciation. Some im¬ 
portant reforms—as the dropping of silent s, and its replace¬ 
ment by a circumflex over the vowel when this was long ; the 
frequent distinction of close and open e by acute and grave 
accents; the restriction of 1 and u to the vowel sound, of 7 and v 
to die consonant; and the introduction from Spain of the cedilla 
to distinguish r^ar irom c—k before a, u and 0 —are due to the 
x6th century. The replacement of oi, where it had assume 4 ..the 


• 

value i, by ai, did not begin till the last century, and was not the 
rule tyi the present one. Indeed, since the i6th century the 
changes in French spelling have been small, compared wiu the 
changes of the sounds; fiml consonants and finare (unaccented) 
are still written, though the sounds dtey represent have dis¬ 
appeared. 

Still, a marked effort towards the simplification of French 
orthography was made in the third edition of the Dictionary of 
the French Academy (1740), practically the work of the .^bb 4 
d’Olivet. While in the first (1694) and second (1718) editions of 
this dictionary words were overburdened with silent letters, 
supposed to represent better the etymology, in the third edition 
the spelling of about 5000 words (out of about 18,000) was 
altered and made more in conformity with the pronunciation. 
So, for instance, c was dropped in beinfaicteur and object, ( in 
sfavoir, d in advocat, s in accroistre, albastre, aspre and bastard, e in 
the past part, creu, deu, veu, and in such words as alleure, souil- 
leure ; y was replaced by I'in cecy, celuy, gay, joye, &C. But those 
changes were not made systematically, and many pedantic 
spellings were left untouched, while many inconsistencies still 
remain in the present orthography (sifter and persifler, soufier 
and boursoufter, &c.). The consequence of those efforts in con¬ 
trary directions is that French orthography is now quite as 
traditional and unphonetic as English, and gives an even falser 
notion than this of the actual state of tlie language it is supposed 
to represent. Many of the features of Old French orthography, 
early and late, are preserved in English orthography ; to it we 
owe the use of c for s (Old English c*=A only), of / (i) for dzh, of 
V (11) for V (in Old English written /), and probably of ch for ish. 
The English re is purely French, the Old English letter being 
the runic ]>. When French was introduced into England, htv had 
not lost its w, and the French gu, with that value, replaced the 
Old English cp (gueen for c])en). In Norman, Old French d had 
become very like w, and in England went entirely into it; 0, 
which was one of its French signs, thus came to be often used 
for u in English (come for cume). U, having often in Old French 
its Modern French value, was so used in England, and replaced 
the Old English y (busy for bysi. Middle English brud for bryd), 
and y was often used for i (day for dai). In the 13th century, 
when ou had come to represent u in France, it was borrowed by 
English, and used for the long sound of that vowel (sour for sir); 
and gu, which had come to mean simply g (hard), was occasion¬ 
ally used to represent the sound g before i and e (guess for gesse). 
Some of the Early Modem etymological spellings were Imitated 
in England; fleam and autour were replaced by phlegm and 
authour, the latter spelling having corrupted the pronunciation. 

(e) Inflections. —In the earliest Old French extant, the in¬ 
fluence of analogy, especially in verbal forms, is very marked 
when these are compared with Latin (thus the present participles 
of all conjugations take arU, the ending of the first, Latin antem), 
and becomes stronger as the language progresses. Such isolated 
inflectional changes as saveit into savoit, which are cases of regular 
phonetic changes, are not noticed here. 

ji.) Verbs. —(i) In the oldest French texts the Latin pluperfect 
(with the sense oi the perfect) occasionally occurs— avret (habuerai), 
roveret (rog/lveral) ; it disappears before the I2th century. (2) 
The H of the ending oi the 1st pers. plur. mus drops In Old French, 
except in the perfect, where its presence (as e) is not yet satisfactorily 
explained— amoms (amdmus, influenced by s6m«s), but amarnes 
(amtvimus). In Picard the atonic ending mes is extended to all ten.ses, 
giving amomes, &c. (3) In the present indicative, 2nd person plur., 
the ending « of the first conjugation (Latin aits) extends, even in 
the earliest documents, to all verbs— avee, receves, oez [habeiis, 
recipUis, audUis) like ames lamatis) ; such forms as diles, jaites 
(dicitis, facltis) being exceptional archaisms. This levelling of the 
conjugation does not appear at such an early time in the future 
(formed from the infinitive and from habitis reduced to itis) ; in 
the Roland both forms occur, poriereis Iportare habitis) assonat- 
ing on rei [rot, rlgem), and the younger porieres on citet [cit(, 
civitdtem), but about the end of the 13th century the older form 
■tit, -oil, is dropped, and -m becomes gradually the uniform ending 
for this 2nd person of the plural in the future tense. (4) In Eastern 
French the ist plur., when preceded by f, has e, not o, before the nasal, 
while Western French has u (or 0), as in the present; posciomes 
[posseimus) in the Jonah homily makes it probable that the latter 
is the older form—Picard aviemes, Burgundian avions, Norman 
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aviunu (habibamut). (5) The subjunctive oi the first conjugatiofi 
has at first in the singular no final «, in accordance with the final 
vowel laws— plur, phtn, piurt [pibrtm, pldrls, pliret). The foitns are 
gradually assimilated to those of the other conjugations, which, 
deriving from l&tin tm, as, at, have t, ts, «(<); Modem French piturt, 
plturts, pltun, like perde, perdes, ptrda {perdam, psrdds, ^rdat), 
(6) In old French the present subjunctive and the ist sing, pres, 
ind. generally show the mfluence of the 1 or e of the Latin tarn, earn, 
id, so—Old French muire or moetge (moriat for moridiur), tiegna or 
titnge (untai), muir or moerc (morii lor tHortor), titng or tunc {tsnad). 
"Zy degrees these forms are levelled under the other present forms— 
Idodim French nuwt and mturs following mturt (morit for marilur), 
tisHnt and tieits following titnt (senet), A few of the older forms 
remain—the vowel of ait (habeam) and at (habed) contrasting with 
that of a {habtl). (7) A levelling of which instances occur in the nth 
century, but which is not yet complete, is that of the accented and 
unaccented stem-syllables of verbs. In Old French many verb- 
stems with shifting accent vary in accordance with phonetic lavrs— 
parler iparabolart), amtr (amdtt) have in the present indicative 
parol {parabold), paroles {parabolas), parolet (paraboiat), parlums 
(paraboiamus), paries {pardboldtis), parolent (paraholant ); aim 
{ami), aimes {ar^s), aimel (amat), amums (amdmus), ames (amdlis), 
aiment {amant). In the first case the uiuiccented, in the second 
the accented form has prevailed—Modem French parle, parler', 
- aime, aimer. In several verbs, as tenir {tenere), the distinction is 
retained— liens, liens, tient, tenons, tenet, tiennent. (8) In Old 
French, as stated above, U instead of i from a occurs after a palatal 
(which, if a consonant, often split into i with a dental); the diph¬ 
thong thus appears in several forms of many verbs of the 1st con¬ 
jugation —preset (=prei-ier, preedre), vengier {pindiedrt), laissier 
(laxdre), atdier (adjutdre). At the close of the Old French period, 
those verbs in which the stem ends in a dental replace ie by the e 
of other verbs—Old French laissier, atdier, laissiet liaxdtis), aidiet 
{adjutdtis ); Modem French laisser, aider, laisset, aides, by analogy 
of aimer, aimes. The older forms generally remain in Picard— 
laissier, aidier, (g) The addition of e to the ist sing. pres. ind. 
of all verbs of the first conjugation is rare before the 13th century, 
hut is usual in the I jth; it is probably due to the analogy of the 
third person—Old French chant (cantd), aim (amS ); Modem French 
chante, aime, (10) In the >3th century s is occasionally added to the 
ist pers. sing., except those ending in s and at, and to the and 
sing, of imperatives ; at the close ol the i6th century this becomes 
the rule, and extends to imperfects and conditionals in oie after the 
loss of their e. It appears to bo due to the influence of the and pers. 
sing.—Old French vend (vendd and vende), vendoie (vendibam), parti 
{partlv'i), ting {tenui) ; Modem French vends, vendais, partis, tins ; 
and donne (aond) in certain cases becomes donnes, (ii) The ist and 
and plur. of the pros, subj., which in Old French were generally 
similar to those of the indicative, gradually take an i before them, 
which is the rule after the I6th century—Old French perdons (per- 
damns), perdes (perdatis); Modem French perdions, perdies, appar¬ 
ently by analogy of the imp. ind. (12) The loss in Late Old French 
ol final s, t, &c,, when preceding another consonant, caused many 
words to have in reality (though often concealed by orthography) 
double forms of inflection—one without termination, the other with. 
Thus in the l6th century the 2nd sing. pres. ind. dors (dormis) and 
the 3rd durl (dormit) were distinguished as ddrt and ddrt when before 
a vowel, as ddrs and ddrt at the end of a sentence or line of poetry, 
but ran together as ddr when followed by a consonant. Still later, 
the loss of the final consonant when not followed by a vowel further 
reduced the cases in which the forms were distinguished, so that 
the actual French conization is considerably simpler than is shown 
by the customary apelling.s, except when, in consequence of an im¬ 
mediately following vowel, the old terminations occasionally appear. 
Even here the antiquity is to a considerable .extent artificial or 
delusive, some of the insertions being due to aimlogy, and the popular 
language often omitting the traditional consonant or inserting a 
different one. (13) The subsequent general loss of rin unaccented 
final syllables has still further reduced the inflections, but not the 
distinctive forms —perd (perdil) and perde (perdat) being generally 
distinguished as pit and pfra, and before a vowel as pirt and 
pird, 

(ii.) StAstantives. —(1) In Early Old French (as in Provcngal) there 
are two main declensions, the masculine and the feminine; with a 
few exceptions the former distinguishes nominative and accusative 
in both numbers, the latter in neither. The nom. and acc. sing, 
and acc. plur. mas. correspond to those of the Latin and or 3rd 
declension, the nom. plur. to that of the and declension. The sing, 
fern, corresponds to tne nom. and acc. of the Latin ist declension, 
or to the acc. of the 3rd; the plur. fem. to the acc. of the ist declen¬ 
sion, or to the nom. and acc. of the 3rd. Thug masc. tors (taurus), 
lere (latrS ); tor (laumm), laron (latrdnem ); tor (tauri), laron (latrdnl 
for -nes ); tars (taurds), tarons (latrines); but fem. only ele (dla and 
dlam), flor (fllrem ); ties (dlds), flors (flirts nom. and ace.). About 
the end of the nth century feminines not ending in s=s take, by 
analog of the masculines, s in the nom. sing., thus distin^ishing 
nom, flors from acc, flor, A century later, maaculines without s 
in the nom. sing, take this consonant by analogy of the other maacu¬ 
lines, giving teres as nom. similar to tors. In Anglo-Norman the 
aecusativo forms very early begin to replace the nominative, and 


soon snpenede them, the laogh8fie following the tendency of con¬ 
temporaneous English. In continental French the declension-system 
was preserved much longer, and did not break up till the 14th 
century, though acc. forms are occasionally substituted for ttbm. 
(rarely nom. for acc.) before that date. It must be noticed, however, 
that m the current language the reduction of the declensiim to one 
case (generally the accusative) per number appears much earlier 
than in the language of literature proper and poetry; Froissart, for 
instance, c, 1400, in bis poetical works is much more careful of the 
declension thw in his Chronicles. In the 15th century the modem 
system of one case is fully established; the form kept is almost 
always the accusative (sing, without s, plural with r), but in a few 
words, such as fils (fllius), saw (soror), pastre (pastor), and in proper 
names such as Georges, Gitles, &c., often used os vocative (therefore 
with the form of nom.); the nom. survives in the sing. Occasionally 
both forms exist, in different senses— sire (sstitor) and seignew 
(senilrem), on (homl) and komme (kominemy (2) Latin neuters are 
generally masculine in Old French, and inflected according to their 
analogy, as dels (caelus for caelum nom.), del (caelum acc.), del (caeR 
lot caila nom.), dels (caells lot caela acc.); but in some cases the 
form of the Latin neuter is preserved, as in cars, now corps, Lat. 
corpus; tens, now temps, Lat. te%tpus. Many neuters lose their 
sln^lar form and treat the plural as a feminine singular, as in the 
related languages— mervdlle (mJrdbilia), Jeuille (folia). But in a few 
words the neuter plural termination is used, as in Italian, in its 
primitive sense— carte Uarra, which exists as well as carrl), paire 
(Lat. paria) ; Modern French ckurs, paires. (3) In Old French the 
inflectional s often causes phonetic changes in the stem ; thus palatal 
I before s takes t after it, and becomes dental /, which afterwards 
changes to u or drops — fll (filium and filii) with postal I, flit (JUius 
and ftlils), afterwards fit, with t=ts (preserved in English Fite), 
and then fls, as now (smlt flls). Many consonants before s, as the 
t of fit, disappear, and I is vocalized— vif (vivum), mol (malum), 
nominative sing and acc, plur. vis, maus (earlier mats). These forms 
of the plural are retained in the i6th century, though often ety¬ 
mologically spelt with the consonant of the singular, as in vifs, 
pronounced vts ; but in Late Modem French many of them dis¬ 
appear, vtfs, with / sounded a.s in the singular, being the plural 
of vif, bals (formerly baux) that of bal. In many words, as chant 
(cantSs) and champs (campls) with silent t and p (Old French chans 
in both cases), maux (Old French mals, sing, mal), yeux (oculls. 
Old French alt, sing, atl) the old change in the stem is kept. Some¬ 
times, as in deux (caells) and dels, the old traditional and the modem 
analogical forms coexist, with different meanings. (4) The modem 
loss of final s (except when kept as t before a vowel) has seriously 
modified the French declension, the singulars fort (fir) and forte 
(flrt) being generally undistinguishablo from their plurals forts and 
fortes. The subsequent loss of e in finals has not affected the relation 
between sing, and plur. forms; but with the frequent recoining of 
the plural forms on the singular present Modem French has very 
often no distinction between sing, and plur., except before a vowel. 
Such plurals as maux have always been distinct from their singular 
mal ; in those whose .singular ends in s there never was any dis¬ 
tinction, Old French lat (now spelt lacs) corresponding to laqveus, 
taqveum, laqvei and laqveos. 

(iii.) Adiectives,—(i) The terminations of the cases and numbers 
of adjectives are the same as those of substantives, and are treated 
in the preceding paragraph. The feminine generally takes no e if 
the masc. has none, and if there is no distinction in Latin—fem. 
.sing, fort (forlem), grant (grandem), fem. plur, fort (fortls), grant 
(grandes), like the acc. masc. Certain adjectives ol this cl^, and 
among them all the adjectives formed with the Latin suffix -ends, 
take regularly, even in the oldest French, the feminine ending e, in 
Provencal a (courtois, fem. courtoise ; commun, fem. commune). 
To these must not be added dous (Mod. Fr. dolt, dous), fem. douce, 
which probably comes from a Low Latin dulcius, dulda. In the 
nth century some other feminines, originally without e, begin in 
Norman to take this termination— grande (in a feminine assonance 
in the Alexis), plur. grandes ; but Other dialects generally preserve 
the original form till the 14th century. In the ifith century the e is 
general in the feminine, and is now universal, except in a few ex¬ 
pressions— grand' mire (with erroneous apostrophe, grandem, mdtrem), 
lettres royaux (llterds regdlis), and most adverbs from adjectives in 
■ant, -ent—couramment (currante for -ente menlel, sdemmenl (teienie 
mente). (2) Several adjectives have in Modem French replaced the 
masc. by the feminine—-Old French masc. roil (rigidum), lem. roide 
(rigidam) ; Modem French roide lot both genders. (3) In Old French 
several Latin simple comparatives are preserved— (maflrem), 
nom, maire (major ); graignur (grandilrem), nom. graindre (rrandior ); 
only a few of these now survive— pire (^jor), meilleur ^melilrem), 
with their adverbial neuters pis (pejus), mieux {meliits). The lew 
simple superlatives found in Old French, as merme (minimum), 
iesme (pessimus), proisme (proximum), kaltismt (altissimum), this 
last one being clearly a literary word, ore now extinct, and, when 
they existed, had hardly the meaning of a superlative. (4) The 
modem loss of many finm consonants when not Wore vowel^ and 
the subsequent loss of final «, have greatly affected the dlstiiiiction 
between me masc. and fem. of adjectives— fort and /orle are stfil 
distinguished as fir and firi, ];|ut aener (amdrum) and amire (amdram), 
with their plurals amert mallfttiret, have mn together. 
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iA Mart of> the Old French piefixM wul' euffixet^ 

ar^Secenthints ef lAtin one?, but a few are 
r^d'sQme ajrc latsr borrowings from aftewar^ ««,. 

from 4 rwm). In Modem Fremii nvwy affixes am harmy used 
for forming new words; the inherited Ut (A*«w) » yieidragto 
the borrowed <wr#, the popular-rowlrr (ewttrtf) to the learned «ttt 
(Greek), and the native it (dtow) to t\» Italian ade. The suflkes 
of many words have been aarirndated to more common ones i 
thus stngler (singuUren) is now sangUer. 

(l) Syntax.—<M French syntax, gradually I*®*" 

the loth to the 14th century,, has a character of its QWR,,distinct 
from that of Modem French; though when compared with 
Latin syntax it appears decidedly modem. 

(il The general, format (Jistinctlon between nominative and 
accmtiw is the chief featnre which causes Frenph syntax to re- 
sethble that of Latfn and differ froin that of the modem language ; 
and as the distinction had to, be replaced by a compuratlveiy fixed 
word-order, a serious loss of Ireenom ensued. If the forms are 
modernised while the word-order is kept, the Qtd French F aulfeveuu^ 
ne puet flfchir It rgif ffutrtt (Latin archiepiscopum ndn pottst fitfiVt 
rex Hmricwi\ aisumes.a totaUy diSeretit lueamng —ne 
peut flieiir le roi Henri. (sJ-The replacement of the nominative form 
of nouns by the accusative is itself a syntactical feature, though 
treated above under inflection. A more modern instance is exhibited 
by the personal prqnpuhs^ wlilchj when not iiproedtateiy the supj,tct 
of a verb, occasfbnaHjr take even in Old French, and regularly in 
the 16th century, the accusative form; the Old French je qv\ spt 
(erp avi sum) becomes mot m suis, though the older usage survives 
iu the legal phrase je, spusUgnt. . . . (j) tlie definite article is now 
required ijn many cases where Old French, dispenses with itf-fo 
cunquis Engleterie, suffrir mart (as Modem French avoir fatmil 
Modem French I'An^eterre, la mart. (4} Ol.d; French had distinct pro¬ 
nouns for “ this " and " that "—cest [eacf islum) and cel (ecce 
with their cases. Both exist in the tdth century, but the present 
language employs cet as adjective, eel as substantive, ia both inean- 
fngl lurking the old asfinction by affixing the adverbs owd [i 
—eet iemme-ci, cel homme-li t celsii~ci, cetui-h. (j) In Old French, 
the verbal terminations Iteing clear, the .Subject j^onpun is wady 
not, expressed —si ferai (tic jofete habe(). esi dnrs {0rus ttf), qife 
fsras (qmdjacsrs habh) f In the ihfh century the use of the pronoun 
is. general, and is now universal, except in one or two imp^itai 
phrases, as n'imparte, peu iW /««/. (d) The pre^nt partlcrtle in 
Old French In its uninnccted form coincided with,the gerund [ainant 
namantsm and amandi), and, in the modem language has been re- 

g laced by the latter, except, where it has become adjectival; the 
►Id French con^atngnans hur etohurs (Latin now 

pJaigHanf l$urs aouleun (Latin plaAgendiSl. The now extinct use or 
Mfw with the participle presont for the simple verb is not uncommon 
in Old French down to the I6th century—ionf disant (i«M/ ilcentls) = 
Modem French,ifi iisent (as English tMy are saying). (7) In present 
Modem French the pretente participle when used with avoir to form 
verb-tenses is invariable, except when the object precedes (an 
exception now vanishing in the conversational language)—j «« 
icrit tes Isttres, Its lettres que fat icrites. In Old French down to the 
i6th century, formal concord was more common (though by no 
means necessary),, partly because the object preceded the parti¬ 
ciple much oftencr than now—fl<f ta, culur mute [habel entirem rndtS- 
tarn), ad faite so venjance., les turs ad rendues. (8), The spntances 
just quoted will serve as specimens of the freedom of French, 
word-order—the object standing cither before verb and participle, 
between them, or after both, The predicative adjective can stand 
before or after , the verb—Aa(f ihhI h pui (Latin podia), e lenebrus e 
grant (9) In Old French ne (Early Old French nan, Latin «d») 
suffices for the negation, without pas [possum). Point (puietum) or 
mie [mltam, now obsolete), though these are frequently used—JO 
ne sui Hs sire (je no suis pas ton seigneur), autre, feme Mn ara (tr 
n'aura pas autre femme). In principal sentences Modem ^uch uses 
ns by itself only in certain cases—j> ne puis marcter, je n'at rim. 
The sUght weight as a negation usually attached to ne tms causedi 
several oricinaS^ positive words to take a, negative meaning—rtW 
(Latin ram) now meaning '' nothing " as weH as " somethiog. (lo) 
In Old French interrogstion was expressed, with substantives as with 


in uiQ rronen interrogation was expressed, with substantives as with 
pronouns by putting tiiem after the verb—asf, Saul entre tes pro- 
phHest tn Modem French the pronominal inversion, (the sub¬ 
stantive being prefixed) or a verbal periphrasis must be used —Saul 
est-il ? or epl-ce quo Sdut estf , ..u „ u 

(h) SBTumary.—Looking at tbe mtemal history of the Frenph 
language as a Whole, there is no such strongly matted division m 
exists Between Old and Middle English, or oven between, Mlddte 
and Modem Engli*. Some of the most important cha,nge8 are, 

? uitc modem, and arc concealed by the traditional, otthogrwhy ; 
ut, Sven making aSowance for this, the difference between French 
of the irth een,tury and that of the 10th is less than that 
F n ffHi* - of the same dates. The most hopprtairt chanm ta ftseK 
an* for itkeijeeta.is pmbal^ that which is us^y 
between OM sndjModstn French, the los» of the formal d|$ti»,ction 


l(tiiw«a«i MHOtaatio* aad aeeaaative; next to ttus am perhaps ^ 
grsidual lose of many fiaali c g a s baa n tiu the stilt aeoeait wm 01 the 
vowetof uMccented hnalsytlabta*^ and tiK extMsioa of analogy ta 
cotaugattan and decleation. In Ito ednitructlcHr Ota French la dls^ 
ttagufabed by a freedom ateoBgh^.oootrasttag-with n» atrlctnees of 
the modem Iwgaage, and bears, as might be expootad, a raueh 
stroiiger msenbtaace than the latter to the other Somanio dialecti. 

In many features, tadesd, both positive and nemtive, Modem 
French forme a class by itself, distinct ta character from the other 
modem representativas of Latta. 

IV. BtbuoanAPnv.—The few woeki which treat of French 2 ^ 10 * 
logy «» a- whole ore now ta many respects ratiquatad) and the 
Importast disooivatles of recent yearst which have revolutiontaad 
ourideoa of Old French phonology aad;dtal«etotofy, are scattered 
ta various edittons, uertadieals, and e^iaraite taeatieee. For many 
things IMss’a GsummaM demomemiseMen ^oehtn (gih editioiv—a 
reprint of the jid—Bomi, 1876-1*^7'; French tranetationi Ihurto, 

I(Vis-tapvery voluabta ; Burgay’eGVemMMh'r ds-to ^engwe 
d'Oit (end edftioit-—a-reprint of the let—Berlta, iMo-iSyo) is usetai 
only, aa a eottectioa of etcamplMj SohwanW ^ammalih dss Alt-. 
fransCsissHm, a» teyisod by BehteB* ta tho .3i!d edlttoa (Leipata, i808‘; 
Freneh traailatiOB, Le^igsaed Faria, vgoo), is,^ tar the beet oW 
French gtammar wo poisess. Bor the history of Ereach language m 
geewcaj see P. Baunot, Histehe de l» iangue. franpaisa dee origines A 
jmo. (Paris, 1905, 1906, etc,); For the history of, ipelltag, A. F. 
Didot, ObetrvaSieme sur toetHogtapke ou orSogmfte ironfaise mnsM 
d‘usu histoiredeta rtfemra orihagmpkiqm itpMiis It XV siSele fuequ i 
(toe MUM. (ml edi, Fatie, i86*>. For the history of French sound*; 
Gh. Thurot, D» la frrmoncialion, frmnfaise defmis le etmmsncsment 
iu XKJr sdtele, ttapris les ttmoignages its grammairiens (a vote., 
Paris, 18811-1883)- For the history of syntax, apart from various 
grammatioal works of a general eharacter, much- Is to be gathered 
from A 4 . Tobler's >’e»»«tso*to BeitrOge eur fransetischen Grammalik 
(3 parts, 1886, 1894, 1899, parts 1. and ii, ta second editions, 190a, 
1906)- G. Parises edition of Lo Vie de S. Alexis (Paris, 187®)' 
the pioneer of, and retains an important place among, the recent 
original works on Old Frmch. Dannesteter and KatafMd's Le 
SeitUme Siiok (Paris, 1878) contains the first good account of Bariy 
Modem French. Littrf's ZUcfiannaire de la tongue tranfais* (4 vote., 
Paris, ( 86 ^ 859 , and a Supplement, 1877); and Batzfeld, Darmes- 
teter and Thomas, Diei; fttafral d» la longue franpaise, more con¬ 
densed (-4 vols., Paris, 1888-1900), contain much useful and often 
original information about the etymology and histmy of French 
words. For the etymology of many Preiich (and also Proyen(fal) 
words, reference must be. made to Ant- Thomas's ^ssats do pmtokigie 
fraapaiu. (Paris, 1897) and Noutieoux eseais de pkitolagie' fsanpaise 
(Pari*, 190*). But there is no. French dictionary property historical. 
A Dietiennaire histarique de la longue franpaise was be^n by the 
Aoadfmie. franealse (4 vols., 1859-1894), but it was, from the first, 
antiquated. It contains only one letter (A) and has not lieen 
continued. The leading periodicals now In existence are the Romania 
(Paris), founded (in 1872) and edited by P. Meyer and O. Paris (with 
Ant. Thomas since the death of G. Paris in 1903), and the Zeii- 
schrift far romaniseke Pkilotogie (HaUe), founded (in 1877) and 
edited by G. Orflber. To these reference should be mode for mfor- 
matiqn as to the very numerous articles, treatises and editions 
by the many and often distinguished scholars who, especially in 
l 4 ance and Germany, now prosecute the scientific study of the 
language. It may be well to mention that. OM French phonology 
espe^ly being compUoated, and as yet incompletely investigated, 
these publications, lire views in which are of various degrees of 
value, require not mete acquiescent readtag, but critical study. The 
dialects of France in their present state (patois) are bring 
soientlflcany investigated. The special worits on the subject (dic¬ 
tionaries, grammars, 4 c.) cannot Be fully indicated here ; we must 
limit ouiielves to the mention of Bohreiv’s Biilwgrapkte des pakns 
gallo-somam (2nd ed., revised Berlin, 1893), and of GilBeron and 
Edmonfs A^s linguistique de la France (190a ft ■ “q.), a huge 
pablioation planned tocontaiaaboat i8oo maps, (H. N.; P. M.) 

ERBHCM UTBHAcTOWB. Or««w.—Tl« history of Frewh 
literature in the proper sense of the term can hardly be said to 
extend farther back than the nth centwy. The actual himui- 
scripts which we possess are seldom of older date than the century 
subsequent to this- But there is uo doubt that by the end at 
least of the ittin century tiiei French language, as a completdy 
organised medium of literary expression, was m full, varied amd 
constant use. For many centuries previous to this, literature 
hftd been composeil in France, or by natives of. that country, 
usK^ die- term Ftanoe in its full modem aoceptaiiort; hut until 
the 9th century; if not later, the written language of France, so 
fet-as we know, was Lntin; and despite the practice of not a few 
litjarary historians, it does, nftt ,s«ern reasonable, to notice, Latin 
urrHinga in a. history of Freaob litoratore. Such, a hfetoiy 

K esiy busies itself only witit-Aa mwwmoiitS'of' Frerush* itsell 
the time -when the sorcafed' Lingua Romana BSustica, 
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Msomed a wdStimtlf iodepoideBt'tom to down* to bs ca^. 
a new kitS«ag« Tto thne it is indoed itnpossiids exagdy 
dettimiiie) and the period at which )ittiar3> compoatnnir aa 
dhtBigtiidked trotn mere convetaatin^ btgaa to emj^ay the new 
tongoe ia entirely unknown. As ewly as the 7tii century the 
l^^UB Remena, at distinguished iinni Latin and fcom Teutonic 
dialects, is mentioaed, and thiS' Xingaa Romana would be of 
neceesity used for purposes of detindi admonition^ especially in 
lihe«countfy distnets, thou^ we need swt supneae that such 
addresses had a eery liteeary charactet. On tos other hand, 
the mention, at early dates, ef certain mnUienat or songs eom- 
posed in the language has: aecaed.for bask to a super¬ 
structure of .tmim kgenieos ai^pneM with regard to the highly 
interesting pnddem bf the origin of the Ckamont d* &est*, the 
earliest and one of the greatest liuaasy devetepme n ts ol itortiiem 
I)iw»ch; It is suffident in this artid^ where speculation would: 
he out of place, to' mention that only two Snoh caah'kfMeiactwtily 
exist, and that neither k French. One of the 9th oentusy, the 
“ Lay of Saucourt,” is in a Teutonic dikect; tbs other, the " Sei^ 
Of St Faron,” is of the 7th century, hut exata 00^ in Latin 
prose, the construction ai^ style of which present tracm of trans¬ 
lation from a poetical and vernacular original. As far 
as facts go, the most andent monuments of the written 
mnt*. French language consist of« few documents of ‘very 
various character, ranging in date from the 9th to tire 
rrth century. The oldest gives us the oaths interchanged at 
Strassbuig in 84a between Charles the Bald and Louis theGertnan. 
The next probably in date and the first in hteraiy merit k a short 
song odebiating the martyrdom of St Eulalia, which may be 
as old as the end of the 9th century, and k certsinly not younger 
than the beginning of the loth. Another, the Life of St Leger, in 
S40 octosyllabic lines, is dated by conjecture about 975. The 
discussion indeed of these short and fragaieutary pieces k of 
more philological than literary interest, sind belongs rather to 
the h^ of French language. They are, however, evidence of 
the progress which, continuing for at least lour centuries, built up 
a literary instrument out of the decomposed and reconstructed 
Latin of the Roman conquerors, blend^ with a certain limited 
amount of contributions from the Celtic and Iberian dialects of 
the original inhabitants, the Teutonic speech of the Franks, and 
the Oriental tongue of the Moors who pressed upwards from ^in. 
But all these foreign elements bear a very small proportion to the 
element of Latin; and as Latin fumkhed the greater part of the 
vocabulary and the grammar, so did it also furnish the principal 
modds and helps to literary composition. The earliest French 
versification k evidently inherited from that of the Latin hymns 
of tiie church, and for a certain time Latin originals wwe followed 
in the choice of Utecary forma But by the nth century it k 
tolerably certain thal dramatic attempts were already being 
made in the vernacular, titat lyric poetry was largely cultivated, 
that laws, charters, and such-like documents were written, and 
that cogunentatoTs and translators busied themselves with re- 
Hgious subjects and texits. The most important of the extant 
documents, outside of the epics presently to be noticed, has of 
^ late been held to be the Lift of Saint Aitnis, a poem 
fStiiy. decasyllabic lines, arrant in five-line stansas, 

eaich of one asaonancx) or vowel-rhyme, which may be 
as eady as 1050. But the most unportant ikvelopment of the 
nth «ntury, and the one' of whkh we, am most certaia, is that 
of which we have evidence reBtaining in the famous ChatKon da 
Rolandy^Kx/wteA in a manuscript at Oxford and first published 
Tbk poem rq>resents the first and greatest development 
of French literature, the chansems de geste (this form » now 
preferred, to that, with tiw plural getfes), The origin of these 
poemSibas been hotly dsbat^,, and it k only recently that the 
importimce which they really possess hos been accorded to them, 
—a fact the less; remarkable in that, until about xSao,' the wigs 
of ancient France wtese unknown, or known tbrodgh Ute 
and disfigured prom versions-. Whether they migrated in the 
northiortbe soqth k a question on which^th^ been issre 
than, on«\or two. revoVstions, of opinion, and, ndW ,probably be 
others still, but whiobi need not be dealt, with here. We possess 


in neimd naaeben a hundred ot these chaasoas; ^nufM; of: 
tfaem. an in Froven^aL Twc» of these,. Frmkwr am) BatMtut 
d’Hatutaomtf are obvkrasly adutatioas <A French originslsi 
Ibe third, Gmaitt do Bassttbo Hknutd de RausBiUon),jk, ua-« 
daubtedly Pnrwtnqal, attd k a wor]tof.graat<n>ctit and 
but its fflaiect k strongly tinged .with the rdiamicteristks of tsia 
Langue d’OQ, and its author seens. to have been a native of the 
debatable laacl between tire two dktiicts. To sumpose under 
thesC' ciroumstances that tite Provencal otigiiudsof tw hundred- 
others have perished seems gratuitous.. It is sufficient to .say 
that the chanson de. geste, as it is now extant,, is the ahnost 
exdusive property of noitiMim Fiance. Nor k there much 
authority for a suj^positioa that the early French poets mero^ 
versified with am^ificntioas the stories of chroniclers. On the 
contr^,. ebreniders draw largely from the chansona, and. ^ 
question of priority between Roland and . the pseud^Turpin,, 
wugh a hard one to determine, |eem8 to resolve itself in fayour 
of the former. At roost we may suppose,, with much wbalnlity, 
that personal and family tiactition gave a nucleus tor at least 
the earliest 

Chansons do Gosto .—Early French naitative poetry waa 
divided by one of its own writers; Jean Bodsl, under three beads 
—poems relating to French history, poems r^tiog to 
ancient history, and poems ol the Arthurian cycle 
(Matiores de France, de Bretagne, et de Rome), To the 
first only k the term, chansons de geste in strictness a^>licable. 
The defkition of it goes partly by form and partly ty matter. 
A chanson de geste must be written in verses either of ten or 
twelve syllables,, the former being the earlier. These verses have 
a re^lar caesura, which, like the end of a line, carries with it 
the licence of a mute e. The lines ore arranged, not in couplets 
or in stanzas of equal length, but in laisses or tirades, consktiug 
of any number of lines from half a dozen to some hundreds. 
These ate,, in the earlier examples, assonanoed,“that is to say, 
the 'vowel sound of the lost syllables is identical, but the con¬ 
sonants need not agree. Thus, for instance, the final words of. a 
tirade of Amis et Amilts ( 11 . 199-206) are erbe, nouvelle, selUs, 
nouvelles, traaersent, arresUnt, guerre, cortege. Sometimes tiie 
tirade is completed by a shorter line, and the later chansons are 
regularly rhymed. As to the subject, a chanson de geste must be 
concern^ with some event which is, or is supposed to be, 
historical and French. The tendency of the trouviires was con¬ 
stantly to afililiate their heroes on a particular geste or family. 
The three chief gestes are those of Charlemagne himself, of Boon 
de Mayence, and of Garin de Monglane ; but there are net a 
few chansons, notably those concerning the Lorroiners, and the 
remarkable series sometimes called the Chevalier au Cygne, and 
deali^ with the crusades, which lie outside these group. By 
thk joint definition of form and subject the chans^ do geste 
are separated from the romances of antiquity, from the romances 
of the Round Table, which are written m octosyllabic couplets, 
and from the romans d’aveniures or later fictitious, tales, some of 
which, such as Brun de la Memiaigne, are written in pure chanson 
form. 

Not the least remarkable point about the chansons de geste 
is their vast exitent. Their number, according to the strutest 
definition,exceeds ioo,and the length of each (manson. » -i , 
varies from 1000 lines; or thereabouts, to 20,000 or uut 
even 30,000. The entire mass; including, it may be okaatoeot 
si^posed, the various versions and extensions of each ***<^ea*s. 
chanson, is said to amount to between two and three Jni^ion 
lines ; and when, under the second empire, the.publication of the 
whole Cwoliagian cycle was projected,: it was utimated, ‘taking 
the earliest versions alone, at over 3oc,ooa The successive 
developments of the chansons de geste nnay be illustrated by the 
fortunes of Huau de Bordeaux,, one of the most lively,, varied 
and romantic of the older epics, .and one which k inteneating 
from the use made of it . by Shakespeare,. Wieland and WeW. 
In tbe. oldesit form now extant, though even this is probab)y.not 
the original^consists of oyer 10,000 lines.. A.subseqpent 
yersun eontains 4000 nu»e; and lastly, in the..r4tia centoty, 
alllter poet has amplified t]M.legend to the extentql 30,000 lines. 
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When this point had been reached, Huon b^an to be turned into 
prose, was with many of his fellows published and republished 
during the t5th and subsequent centuries, and retains, in the 
form of a roug^ily printed ctap-book, the favour of the country 
districts of France to the present day. It is not, however, in the 
later versions that the special characteristics of the chansons 
de geste are to be looked for. Of those which we possess, one and 
one only, the Chanson de Roland, belongs in its present form 
to the nth century. Their date of production extends, speaking 
roughly, from the nth to the 14th century, their palmy days were 
the nth and the 12th. After this latter period the Arthurian 
romances, with more complex attractions, became their rivals, 
and induced their authors to make great changes in their style 
and subject. But for a time they reigned supreme, and no better 
instance of their popularity can be given than the fact that 
manuscripts of them exist, not merely in every French dialect, 
but in many cases in a strange macaronic jargon of mingled 
French and Italian. Two classes of persons were concerned in 
them. There was the trouvire who composed them, and the 
jongleur who carried them about in manuscript or in his memory 
from castle to castle and sang them, intermixing frequent appeals 
to his auditory for silence, declarations of the novelty and the 
strict copyright character of the chanson, revilings of rival 
minstrels, and frequently requests for money in plain words. 
Not a few of the manuscripts which we now possess appear to 
have been actually used by the jongleur. But the names of the 
authors, the trouvAres who actually composed them, are in very 
few cases known, those of copyists, continuators, and mere 
possessors of manuscripts having been often mistaken for them. 

The moral and poetical peculiarities of the older and more 
authentic of these chansons are strongly marked, though perhaps 
not quite so strongly as some of their encomiasts have contended, 
and as may appear to a reader of the most famous of them, the 
Chanson de Roland, alone. In that poem, indeed, war and 
religion are the sole motives employed, and its motto might 
be two lines from another of the finest chansons {Aliseans, 
161-162):— 

“ Dist 4 Bertran : ‘ N'avons mais nul losir, 

Tant ke vivons alona paiens fcrir,’ " 

In Roland there is no love-making whatever, and the hero’s 
betrothed “ la belle Aude ” appears only in a casual gibe of her 
brother Oliver, and in the incident of her sudden death at the 
news of Roland’s fall. M. L6on Gautier and others have drawn 
the conclusion that this stern and masculine character was a 
feature of all the older chansons, and that imitation of the 
Arthurian romance is the cause of its disappearance. This 
seems rather a hasty inference. In Amis et Amiles, admittedly 
a poem of old date, the parts of Bellicent and Lubias are 
prominent, and the former is demonstrative enough. In Aliseans 
the part of the Countess Guibourc is both prominent and heroic, 
and is seconded by that of Queen Blancheflor and her daughter 
Aelis. We might also mention Oriabel in Jourdans de Blames 
and others. But it may be admitted that the sex which fights and 
counsels plays the principal part, that love adventures are not 
introduced at any great’length, and that the lady usually spares 
her knight the trouble and possible indignities of a long wooing. 
The characters of a chanson of the older style are somewhat 
uniform. There is the hero who is unjustly suspected of guilt or 
sore beset by Saracens, the heroine who falls in love witii him, 
the traitor who accuses him or delays help, who is almost always 
of the lineage of Ganelon, and whose ways form a very curious 
study. 'There are friendly paladins and subordinate traitors; 
there is Charlemagne (who bears throughout the marks of the 
epic king common to Arthur and Agamemnon, but is not in the 
earlier chanson the incapable and venal dotard which he becomes 
in the later), and with Charlemagne generally the duke Naimes 
of Bavaria, the one figure who is invariably wise, brave, loyal 
and generous. In a few chansons there is to be added to these a 
very interesting class of personages who, though of low birth or 
condition, yet rescue the high-born knights from their enemies. 
Such are Rainoart in Aliseans, Gautier in Gaydon, Robastre in 
Gaufrey, Varocher in Mataire, 'These subjects, uniform rather 


t&an monotonous, are handled with' great uniformity if not 
monotgny of style. There are constant repetitions, and it some¬ 
times seems, and may sometimes be the case, that tiie text is a 
mere cento of different and repeated versions. But the verse is 
generally harmonious and often stately. The recurrent asson¬ 
ances of the endless tirade soon impress the ear witii a grateful 
music, and occasionally, and far more frequently than might be 
thought, passages of high poetry, such as the magnificent Grant 
doel por la mart de RoUanl, appear to diversify the course of*the 
story. The most remarkable of the chansons are Roland, 
Aliseans, Gerard de Roussillon, Amis et Amiles, Raoul de Cambrai, 
Garin le Loherain and its sequel Les quatre FilsAymon, Les Saisrtes 
(recounting the war of Charlemagne with Witekind), and lastly, 
Le Chevalier au Cygne, which is not a single poem but a series, 
dealing with the earlier crusades. The most remarkable group is 
that centring round William of Orange, the historical or half- 
historical defender of the south of France against Mahommedan 
invasion. Almost all the chansons of this group, from the long- 
known Aliseans to the recently printed Ckanfon de Willame, 
are distinguished by an unwonted personality of interest, as well 
as by an intensified dose of the rugged and martial poetry which 
pervades the whole class. It is noteworthy that one chanson 
and one only, Floovant, deals with Merovingian times. But the 
chronology, geography, and historic facts of nearly all are, it is 
hardly necessary to say, mainly arbitrary. 

Arthurian Romances. —^The second class of early French epics 
consists of the Arthurian cycle, the Matiire de Bretagne, the 
earliest known compositions of which are at least a century 
junior to the earliest chanson de geste, but which soon succeeded 
the chansons in popular favour, and obtained a vogue both wider 
and far more enduring. It is not easy to conceive a greater 
contrast in form, style, subject and sentiment than is presented 
by the two classes. In both the religious sentiment is prominent, 
but the religion of the chansons is of the simplest, not to say of the 
most savage character. To pray to God and to kill his enemies 
constitutes the whole duty of man. In the romances the mystical 
element becomes on the contrary prominent, and furnishes, in 
the Holy Grail, one of the most important features. In the Carlo- 
vingian knight the courtesy and clemency which we have learnt 
to associate with chivalry are almost entirely absent. The 
gentix her contradicts, jeers at, and execrates his sovereign and 
his fellows with the utmost freedom. He thinks nothing of strik¬ 
ing his cortoise moullier so that the blood runs down her cler vis. 
If a servant or even an equal offends him, he will throw the 
offender into the fire, knock his brains out, or set his whiskers 
ablaze. The Arthurian knight is far more of the modem model 
in these respects. But his chief difference from his predecessor 
is undoubtedly in his amorous devotion to his beloved, who, 
if not morally superior to Bellicent, Floripas, Esclairmonde, and 
the other Carlovingian heroines, is somewhat less forward. Even 
in minute deta ils the difference is strongly marked. The romances 
are in octosyllabic couplets or in prose, and their language is 
different from that of the chansons, and contains much fewer of 
the usual epic repetitions and stock phrases. A voluminous con¬ 
troversy has been held respecting the origin of these differences, 
and of the story or stories which were destined to receive such 
remarkable attention. Reference must be made to the article 
Arthurian Leoknd for the history of this controversy and for 
an account of its present state. 'This state, however, and all 
subsequent states, are likely to be rather dependent uj»n opinion 
than upon actual knowledge. From the point of view of the 
general historian of literature it may not be improper here to give 
a caution against the frequent use of the word “ proven ’’ in such 
matters. Very little in r^ard to early literature, except the 
literary value of the texts, is ever susceptible of proof ; although 
things may be made more or less probable. What we are at present 
concerned with, however, is a body of verse and prose composed 
in the latter putt of the 12th century and later. The earliest 
romances, the Saint Graal, the Quite du Saint Graed, Joseph 
^^rimatfde and Merlin b«r the names of Walter Map and 
Rbbert de Borron. Arius and part at least of Lancelot du Lac 
(the whdle of which has been by turns attributed and denied to 
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Walter Map) appear to be due to unlcnown authors. Tristan 
came later, and has a stronger mixture of Celtic tradition. At 
the same time as Waiter Map, or a little later, Chretien (or 
Qirestien) de* Troyes threw the legends of the Round Table 
into octosyllabic verse of a singularly spirited and picturesque 
character. The chief poems attributed to him are the Chevalier 
au Lyon (Sir Ewain of Wales), the Chevalier i la Charette (one 
of the episodes of Lancelot), Eric el Enide, Tristan and Percivale. 
Thq^e poems, independently of their merit, which is great, had 
an extensive literary influence. They were translated by the 
German minnesingers, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Gottfried of 
Strassburg, and others. With the romances already referred 
to, which are mostly in prose, and which by recent authorities 
have been put later than the verse tales which used to be post¬ 
poned to them, Chritien’s poems complete the early forms of 
the Arthurian story, and supply the matter of it as it is best 
known to English readers in Malory’s book. Nor does that book, 
though far later than the original forms, convey a very false 
impression of the characteristics of the older romances, ^deed, 
the Arthurian knight, his character and adventures, are so much 
better known than the heroes of the Carlovingian chanson that 
there is less need to dwell upon them. They had, however, as has 
been already pointed out, great influence upon their rivals, and 
their comparative fertility of invention, the much larger number 
of their dramatis personae, and the greater variety of interests to 
which they appealed, sufficiently explain their increased popu¬ 
larity. The ordinary attractions of poetry are also more largely 
present in them than in the chansons; there is more description, 
more life, and less of the mere chronicle. They have been accused 
of relaxing morality, and there is perhaps some truth in the 
charge. But the change is after all one rather of manners than 
of morals, and what is lost in simplicity is gained in refinement. 
Doan de Mayenee is a late chanson, and Lancelot du Lae is an early 
romance. But the two beautiful scenes, in the former between 
Doon and Nicolette, in the latter between Lancelot, Galahault, 
Guinevere, and the Lady of Malehaut, may be compared as 
instances of the attitude of the two classes of poets towards the 
same subject. 

Romances of Antiquity. —There is yet a third class of early 
narrative poems, differing from the two former in subject, but 
agreeing, sometimes with one sometimes with the other in form. 
These are the classical romances—^the Matiere de Rome —which 
are not much later than those of Charlemagne and Arthur. 
The chief subjects with which their authors busied themselves 
were the conquests of Alexander and the siege of Troy, though 
other classical stories come in. The most remarkable of all is the 
romance of Alixandre by I.ambert the Short and Alexander of 
Bemay. It has been said that the excellence of the twelve- 
syllabled verse used in this romance was the origin of the term 
alexandrine. The Trojan romances, on the other hand, are 
chiefly in octosyllabic verse, and the principal poem which 
treats of them is the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte More. 
Both this poem and Alixandre are attributed to the last quarter 
of the i2th century. The authorities consulted for these poems 
were, as may be supposed, none of the best. Dares Phrygius, 
Dictys Cretensis, the pseudo-Callisthenes supplied most of them. 
But the inexhaustible invention of the trouv^res themselves was 
the chief authority consulted. The adventures of Medea, the 
wanderings of Alexander, the Trojan horse, the story of Thebes, 
were quite sufficient to spur on to exertion the minds which had 
been accustomed to spin a chanson of some 10,000 lines out of a 
casual allusion in some preceding poem. It is needless to say 
that anachronisms did not disturb them. From first to last the 
writers of the chansons had not in the least troubled themselves 
with attention to any such matters. Charlemagne himself hod 
his life and exploits accommodated to the need of every poet 
who treats of him, and the same is the case with the heroes of 
antiquity. Indeed, Alexander is made in many respects a proto¬ 
type of Charlemagne. He is regularly knighted, he has twelve 
peers, he holds tournaments, he has relations with Artiiur, and 
comes in contact with fakies, he takes flights in the air, dives in 
the sea and so forth. There is perhaps more avowed imagination 


in these classical stories than In either of the other divisions of 
French epic pMtry. Some of their authors even confess to the 
practice of fiction, while the trouvjres of the chansons invariably 
assert die historical character of ^eir facts and personages, and 
the authors of the Arthurian romances at least start from facts 
vouched for, partly by national tradition, p^y by the 
authority of religion and the church. The classical romances, 
however, ore important in two different ways. In the first place, 
they connect the early literature of France, however loosely, and 
with links of however dubious authenticity, with the great history 
and literature of the past. They show a certain amount of scholo^ 
ship in their authors, and in their hearers they show a capacity 
of taking an interest in subjects which are not merely those 
directly connected with the village or the tribe. The chansons 
de geste had shown the creative power and independent character 
of French literature. There is, at least about the earlier ones, 
nothing borrowed, traditional or scholarly. They smack of the 
soil, and they rank France among the very few countries which, in 
this matter of indigenous grow&, have yielded more than folk¬ 
songs and fireside tales. The Arthurian romances, less inde¬ 
pendent in origin, exhibit a wider range of view, a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more extensive command 
of the sources of poetical and romantic interest. The classical 
epics superadd the only ingredient necessary to an accomplished 
literature—that is to say, the knowledge of what has been done 
by other peoples and other literatures idready, and the readiness 
to take advantage of the materials thus supplied. 

Romans d’Aventures. —These are the three earliest develop¬ 
ments of French literature on the great scale. They led, however, 
to a fourth, which, though later in date than all except their 
latest forms and far more loosely associated as a group, b so 
closely connected with them by literary and social considera¬ 
tions that it had best be mentioned here. This is the roman 
d’aventures, a title given to those almost avowedly fictitious 
poems which connect themselves, mainly and centrally, neither 
with French history, with the Round Table, nor with the heroes 
of antiquity. These began to be written in the 13th century, and 
continued until the prose form of fiction became generally pre¬ 
ferred. The later formsofthe chansons de geste and the Arthurian 
poems might indeed be well called romans d’aventures them¬ 
selves. Hugues Capet, for instance, a chanson in form and class of 
subject, is certainly one of this latter kind in treatment; and 
there is a larger class of semi-Arthurian romance, which so to 
speak branches off from the main trunk. But for convenience 
sake the definition we have given is preferable. The style and 
subject of these romans d’aventures are naturally extremely 
various. Guillaume de Palerme deals with the adventures of a 
Sicilian prince who is befriended by a were-wolf; Le Roman de 
I’escoufle, with a heroine whose ring is carried off by a sparrow- 
hawk (escoufie), like Prince Camaralzaraan’s talisman; Guy 0) 
Waneich, with one of the most famous of imaginary heroes ; 
Meraugis de Portliguee is a sort of branch or offshoot of the 
romances of the Round Table; Cleomadis, the work of the 
trouvire Aden^s le Roi, who also rehandled the old chanson 
subjects of Ogier and Berte aux grans pies, connects itself once 
more with the Arabian Nights as well as with Chaucer forwards 
in the introduction of a flying mechanical horse. There is, in 
short, no possibility of classifying their subjects. The habit of 
writing in gestes, or of necessarily connecting the new work with 
an older one, had ceased to be binding, and the instinct of fiction 
writing was free; yet those romans d’aventures do not rank quite 
as high in literary importance as the classes which preceded them. 
This under-valuation arises rather from a lack of originality and 
distinctness of savour than from any shortcomings in treatment 
Their versification, usually octosyllabic, is pleasant enough; but 
there is not much distinctness of character about them, and ffieir 
incidents often strike the reader with something of the sameness, 
but seldom with much of the naivete, of those of the older poems. 
Nevertheless some of them attained to a very high popularity, 
such, for instance, as the Partenopex de Blais of Denis l^ramus, 
which has a motive drawn from ffie story of Cupid and Psyche 
and ^e charming Floire et B^andufleur, giving the woes of a 
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Ghiittian pnnce and a> Samoan alave^'ttL Widx thent tmji be 
connected a certain norobs' of eaety romanem and fiotiAMr ol 
wrioua dates in. psosey none oi «hie)t can via in damn, wide 
Autassin et tiieo^ oent^^ »i exqunate literaiy pre¬ 
sentment of medieval eentuecot in its most deli^tful form. 

In these dasses.may; be said tn be summed up the literature of 
feudal ohivaliy in France. They wemaQ, except perhaps the Iwt, 
atrntm eon^josed, hy one cbM'od persons, the troOTfires, and 
tktmetiir- performed: by anotiber, ^ jongteun. Ttw; httec, 
ifda at. mdeed, aometimes peesumedi to compoae for himself’, 
**e(r and wot: dcDOttnced asavfriKiror^aterd by the indignant 
aaira ra. niendjers of the superior caste. They ware alloaripnaBy 
intended to be performed in the paiiui wuirberin td the buon to. 
an audience of longhta and lad^, and, when reading' became: 
more common, to bt'read by such peraont. They, dealt theaefore 
chicdy, if not exohisive^, 'with ^e class to.whesn they were 
addreesed. The bourgeois and she vdiain, petsmuges of ipaUtkal. 
nonentity at the thne of their eaely composition, come in for 
far slighter notice, although oocaaionaliy in the few curious 
instances) we have' mentiemd, and othem, persons of a dass 
infenor to the seigneur play an important part. The lialnt of 
private wars and of insurrectiMe against the sovereign supply 
the motitres of. the chanson, ds goste, the love of gahantry, 
adventure and foreign travel thoee of the romances .Arthurian, 
and miscellaneous None of these motives much ejected the 
lower classes, who were, with the early developed' temper of the 
middle- and lower-class Frenchman^, already apt to think and 
speak cynically enough of tournaments, courts, crusades and 
the other occupations of the nobility. The communal system, 
was springing up, the towns were recei-ving royal encouragement 
as a counterpoise to the authority cd the nobles. The corruptions 
and maladministration of the church attracted die satire rather 
of the citizens and peasantry who suffered by them, than of the 
nobles who had less to fear and even something to gain. 
9 ** gradual spread of learning, 

tnta. inaccurate and ilUdigested perhaps, but still learning, 
not only opened up new classes of subjects, but opened 
them to new classes of. persons. The thousands uf students svho 
flocked to the schools of Paris were not all princes or nobles. 
Hence there arose two new dasses of literature, the flist consisting 
oi the embodiment of learning of one kind or other in the vulgar 
tongue. The other, one of the most remarkable developments of 
sportive literature vdiich the world has seen, produced the second, 
indigenous literary growth of which France can boast, namely, 
the fabliaux, and the almost more remarkable work which is an 
immense conglomerate of fabliaux, the great beast-epic of the 
Roman de Renart. 

Failiam. —There ate few literary products which have more 
originality and at tbe same time more divrerstty than the fabliau. 
The epic and the drama, even when they are independently 
ptttduoed, are similar in their main characteristics all the world 
over. But there is nothing in previous literature which exactly 
corresponds to the fabliau. It comes nearest to the Aesopic fable 
and its eastern origins or parallels. But it differs from these 
in being less allegoric^, less obviously moral (though amoral 
of some sort is usually if not always enforced), and in. having 
a much more direct personal interest. It is in many degrees 
further removed from the parable, and many degrees nearer to 
the novel. The story is the first thing, the the second, 
and the latter is never suffered to interfere with die. fonner. 
These observations apply only to the fabliaux, properly so ceiled, 
but the term has bwn used with considerate kiaseness. The 
ooUectors of those interesting pieces, Barbazan, Mdon, Le Grand 
d’Aussy, have included in their collections huge numbers of 
raiscellraeous pieces such as d«e(.'(rfaymed descriptions of various 
objects, die most famous known author of whm was Baudouin 
de Condi, rjth centuryX and JHaii (discussions, between two 
persons or ctmtrasts of the'attributes of two things), sometimes 
even diort romances, farces and mystery plays. Not that die: 
fable proper—the jirost dassicai beast-stozy of “Aesop"— 
was'neglected. de France-^e'poetess to be menudned. 

again for her more strictly poetical wosk—is the most literaiTc 


• 

I of not.a few writersndtacoatgxMnii whab wete ofteo^iftarlhs 
mystergns) ttrigiaal poet, naosKd Vaepets. Aewap, Elue4nu>. 
Bnbriuaiwere tnasiated.and imitiated in hatin andintbe vema- 
I cular; by dus. daas of writeiv and sesnajof the bm ksnfm.ofl 
! “ fablers ’’ date from diia time. The fabliau,, on; du other 
:hand^ aocording to the best definituB. of. it . yet achierad, a, 
“ the neital) ipnersUy comic, of; a rub or pessiUc incident 
I ooBinangmoidiaajy human life.” Tbec(»nedv,jit mi^ beadded, 

: ia.usual^ of asatiric.ldnd, oiul ocenpies itatU with every (^Ms 
and rank of men, from .the king to the vtliain. Thetnia.no limit, 
i toi the variety cd theae.lively vcsse-talAs,. whidi. aoreiinvajtwUy 
: writtoi in ei^rByiiabled: ooupleta. Mow the sabiect ia the mis- 
: adventuK. of two Englisfanien, whose ignorance of; tixe Firench 
language makes them confuse donkey a^.lamb.; now it is the 
' fortnnes of' an eweeedi^y- foolisb knij^, who biei an.aniiahile 
'and ingenious,moither:-m.-kw; now the deserved.sufferings of. 
an avaxioious or iR-beha'ved priest.; now the. faringmgi of. an; 
ungrateful son te a better mind .ty the wisdom of faahee andi 
sui^Iings.. Ihit a few of the Cmtaiiwy Tales are taken dkeody 
, from.fabliaux; indeed, Chaucer; with the possil^ exception.irf 
Prior, is,our nearest; approach to a fabliaurwiriter. At.t^ other 
end of Eun^. the prose novels of Boccaccio, and. other; Italian 
. tale-teUers are largely baaed upon fabliaux. But their influence 
in their own count^ was. the greatest. They, rrero the first 
ex|x«8sion of the spirit which has since animated , the most 
national and p;^ular.deveio{»nents of French literature.. Simple 
and unpretending as. they are in form, the fabliaux announce 
not merely the Cent NtmvelUs Noitvelies and the Heftamerm, 
L’Avood Patdin, and Patete^ruel, but also X.’.dtiof'r. and the 
Roman comique, Gil Bias and Candidt. They indeed do more 
than merely pro;fliesy the spirit of these great performances 
—they directly lead to them. The prose-tale and the farce ere 
the direct outcomes of the fabliau, and the prosertale and the 
farce oncei^ivmt, the novel; and the comedy inevitably f<dlQW. 

The special period of fabliau composition appesirs.to have been 
the izth and 13th centuries. It signifies on the one. side the 
growth of a lighter and more sportive spirit than, had sacM 
yet prevailed, on another the rise in importance of impamm 
other and lower orders of men than the priest and the aaeaai 
noble,, on yet another the consciousness on the part *“*•"*• 
of these lower orders of the defects of the two privileged classes, 
and of the shortcomings of the system of polity under which 
these privileged dasses enjoyed their privileges. There is, how¬ 
ever, in the fabliau proper not so very much of direct satire, this 
being indeed exducM by the definition gi’ven .above, and by the 
thoroughly artistic spirit in which that definition, is observed. 
The toUiaux are so numerous and so various that it is difficult 
to sdoct any as specially representative. We may, however, 
mention, both as good examples, and aa interesting from their 
subsequent history, Le Vair Paifrei, treated in English by Leigh 
Hunt and by Peacock; Le Viledn Mire, the origin^ conscioudy 
or unconsciously followed in Le Medecin tnalgri lui‘, Le Roi 
£A%t^ieterreetle jongleur d’in-, Lakoucepartie.; Le Sot Chevalier, 
an indecorous but extremely amusing story ; Let deux bordeors 
rfftoKj, a dialogue between two jon^urs of . great iheiary. interest, 
contaming allusions tn the chansons de geste and romances most 
I in vogue; and Le Pilmn qui amquisl paradis par plait, one of the 
■ numerous instances of has unnecessarily puzzled moderns, 

the association in medieval times of stneere; and unfeigned faith 
; with exitiwnely. free handling of its objects. This lighthearted¬ 
ness in other sulqects. sometkaes bubblediover ihto<the;/«tri»te, 
an almost pure ncmsense-piece, parent of the later amphigouri. 

Romm de Renart .— ^If the kblkux are not remarkable for 
direct satire, that element it.siu{)^d in more than compensat¬ 
ing quantity by an extraordinaiqi composition whiebiu dosdiy 
r^ted to them. Le Roman de Benetri, os History oj.Reyttafd tke 
Fax, is a poem, or rather series of poems, which, from end of 
,the i3th to the middle of. the X4th century, served the citizen 
ipoeta of noithem France, not. nuarely as an ouiiet for IHerary 
lexptesaion, but also as avelude of satirical.coinme6t,r-«ow on 
the genend vkes andiweakoessea)(fl hutAasuty,.now;on;tte ut^ 
cooraptioas in ehureh aad stmte; now on tiie vaiions fabtorical: 
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mnti whiob ooci^Med'public attentioB^fbain tme tor tune. The 
cnamout^populentjr of the uibject ts shoma tbe ton(^ogoe 
whicb' it bei), end by the empire' which it exercised, over gentm 
tionft>^ writem who differed from tach other widely imatyleaivd 
temper, Hotbing< can be farther hrom the allegoriBaL eraditioii., 
the political dkmbes and the eerroonking moraihies <d the 
authors of Renart U Centr*,^ than the sly nalvetd of dm writers 
of the eartier branches; Yet these and a long and unkntm 
serifS'Of intennediate bards the fox-king pressed into has service/ 
and it is scarcely too-much to say that, during the twacentinries 
of his reign/ thim was haodly a thought, in the popular nrindr 
which, as it rose to the surface, did not find expression in an 
addition to the huge >cyde of Renart. 

• We shall not deal with the controversies which have- been 
nuaed'as to the origin of' the poem and its central idea. The 
latter may have a ^vestic of real persons sad actual 
events,,or it may fand much more probably)' have' been aet 
expresrien. of' thm^ts and experiences which recur in, every 
generation. France, the Netherlands and Germany have 
contended for the honour of producing Renart; French, Flemish, 
German and Latin for the honour'of first describing him. It is 
sufficient to say that the spirit of the work seems to be more 
that of the' borderland between France and Flanders than, oi any 
other district, and that, wherever the idea nmy have originally 
arisen, it was incomparably more fruitful in France than in 
any, other country. The- French poems which we possess on. the 
subject amount in all to nearly 100,000 lines, independently 
of mere ■variations, but including the different versions of 'Rtntwt 
le Contre-fait. This vast total is divided into four differwfc 
poems. The most ancient and remarkable is that edited by 
M6on under the title of Roman du Renart, and containing, with 
some additions made by M. Chabaillo, 37 branches and' about 
3»,ooo lines. It must not, however, be supposed that this total 
forms a continuous poem like the Aeneid ot Paradise Last. Part 
was pretty certainly written by Pierre de Saint-Gloud, but he 
was not the author of the whole. On the contrary, the separato 
branches are the work of different authors, hardly any of whom 
are known, and, but for their community of subject and'to some 
extent of treatment, might be regarded as separate poems. 
The history of Renart, tus victories over Ise^rim, the wolf. 
Bruin, the bear, and his other unfortunate rivals, his family 
affection, his outwittings of King Noble the Lion and all the 
rest, are too well known to need fresh description here. It is 
perhaps in the subsequent poems, though they are far less known 
and much less amusing, that the hold which the idea of Renart 
had obtained on the mind of northern France, and tlie ingenious 
uses to which it was put, aro best shown. The first of ffiese 
is Le Couronnement Renart, a poem of between 3000 and 4000 
lines, attributed, on no grounds whatever, to the poetess Marie 
de France, and describing how the hero by his ingenuity got 
himself crowned king. This poem already shows signs of direct 
moral application and generalizing. These are still moreappnrent 
in Renart le Nouvd, a composition of some 8000 lines/ finished 
in the year i*88 by the Fleming Jacquemart GMNe. Here the 
personification, of which, in notkmg the Roman de la rose, we 
shall soon have to give extended mention, becomes evident. 
Instead of or at least beside the lively personal Renart who 
used to steal sausages, set laengrim fishing with his tail, or make 
use of Chanticleer’s ceimb fora purpose for which it was certainly 
never intended, we have Rtnardk, an abstraction of guile amd 
hypocrisy, triumphantly prevailing over other and better- 
qualities. Lastly, as the Roman de la rose of Witliam of Lorris 
is paralleled by Renart le Nouvel, so its continuation by Jean de 
Meung is paralleled by the great miscellany of Renart le CoHtre„ 
fait, 'vriiich, even in its existing versions, extends to fully 50,000 
lines. Here we have, besides floods of miseeQaneous erudition 
and discourse, ^itical argument of tite most (Brect' and im¬ 
portant kind. The wrongs of the lower orders are bitterly wged,' 
They are almost openly uteited to revolt; and it is eeateely too. 
mpi^ to s^, as kf. Lenient has said; that Hie closely folldwing' 
Jaoipei:;^ b .but a practieal carrywg.ont of doctrmes of'th* 
anonjmious satirists of JUnaii le Cantre'faHj one of whom (it 


mdeed Hiera sms more thaft waeDi^ifMars . to have been a cleric 
af.’EBoyes, ■ 

Emitii Lytic' Poetry.— by side mth. theee two! forms' of 
literatem, thOitixca and romances of the lughcr riasiesi aodf -Hte 
faUinu, which, at loatt in ite origwal* rtgtroiOTted rather ibte 
feelings, of I rite lower, there grew a thbri kind, consbting of 

pnrety lyrical poetry. The song hteratore of a>edieved< Fnmce 
b exttemelyi abundant and beautiful Firom the lethl to the 
iSrii century'it received constant accessions, some signed, some 
anenymouB, some purely popular in their character, some the 
woric of more learned wnters, ekhers again produced 1^ members 
ofithnaristooracy. Of the latter class it may fairiy be sakl.tbat 
du catalogue oi royal and noble authors bosats few if any names 
superior to those of Thibaut do Champagne, king of Navarre 
at the beguiling of the 13th century, and Charies d'Oritens, the 
father of Loub XiL, at the begionbig of tlte t5th. Although 
much.of tbb lyric poetry b anonymous, .thoirmwe popiritr part 
of italraosbentirely so, yet Ml.Pauiin Paris was able to enumerate 
someihundretlft of Fre^ efaansonaiers between the i ith and the 
13th. century. The eailiesit song, literature, chiedy known in the 
delightiul collection of Bartech (dh/ransortrrAe Remamm and 
PtuioureUen), is mainly sentimental in. character. Tbe'OaUector 
divides it under the tsvO'heads oi romances and pastourdles, 
the former beiog usualty the celebration of the loves of: a noble 
knigbtand maid(te,and recounting how.BeUe Doette or Egbmtino 
or Qriour. sat. at her windows or m the tourney gallery, or em- 
broidermg siik and. samite in her chamber, with her thoughts 
on Gerard or Guy or HBary.,-^tho latter somewhat menotonoui 
but naive and often picturesque recitals, very often in the first 
person, of the meeting of an errant knight or minstrel , with.a 
sbepherde8s,.aiid hb cavalier but noit always successful wookig. 
With these, some of which date from the isth century, may 
contrasted, at the other end of the medieval period, the more 
varied and popular collection dating in their present , form from 
the 15th century, and pubHshed' in 1875 by M. Gaston Paris. 
In both alike, making aUowance for the difference of their age 
and the state of the linage, may be noticed a charming lyri^ 
faculty and greet skill in the elaboration of light and suitable 
metres. Especially remarkable is the abundance of refrains of 
an. admirably melodious kind. It b said that more than 500 of 
these exbt. Among the lyric writers of these four centuries 
whose names are known may be mentioned Audefroi le Bastard 
(i3th century), the author of the charming song of Belle . . 
Idoine, and others no way inferior, Quesnes de Bethune, 
the ancestor of Sully, whose song-writing mclines 
to a satirical cast in many instances, the Vidame de Chartres, 
Charles d’Anjou, King Jo^ of Brienne, the chfitelain de Coucy, 
Gace Bnislii, Colin Muset, while not a few writers mentioned 
elsewhere—Guyed de Provin*, Adam de la Halle, Jean Bodel 
and others-—were also lyrbts. But none of them, except .perhaps 
Audefroi, can compare with Thibaut IV. (ixop-ia53), 
who united'by his-^ssessions and ancestry a coBsnexkm 
with the north and the south, and who employed the fagm, 
methods of both districts but used the language of the 
north only. Thibaut was supposed to be the lover of Blaitebe 
of Castile, the mother of St Loub, and a great deal of hb v-erse 
is concerned with his iove for her. Out knights and aahles 
were thus employing lyric poetry in courriy and sentimental 
verse, lyric forms were being freely employed by others^ both :of 
high and low birth, for mote generri purposes, Blarache: and 
Thibaut themselves came iafor contemporary lampoons/ated botli 
at this time and in the times immediately follomog/ a oloud of 
writers composed light verse, sometimes of alyrsc.soDMtimeiof a 
narrative kind, and- sometimes in a mixture ok both. Hy far the 
most remarkaWe of Uieio b Ruteb«iif.(a namo which 
b perhaps a nidenams), the fitst cri a loi% series of 
Ftmch poets, to whom: ini recent days tbe title Bohemian has 
been-ap^ied, who passed theic lives between ^iety and mbery, 
and'ceiebniW' th«^ bt imberis conihtions with copiotb'vane. 
KutahciuMs among' the eariiest'FbcacbtWriten.whiOitell us their 
pwsaaai liMtnry and: maket perscnal ippeob. Buh he does not 
oanittei himscU to theae. i^disenstai the hbtory of hb times, 
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upbraids the nobles for their desertion of the Latin empire of 
Constantinople, considers the expediency of crusading, inveighs 
against the religious orders, and takes part in the disputes 
between the pope and the king. He composes pious poetry too, 
and in at least one poem takes care to distinguish between the 
church which he venerates and the corrupt churchmen whom 
be lampoons. Besides Ruteboeuf the most characteristic figure 
of his class and time (about the middle of the 13th century) is 
Adam de la Halle, commonly called the Hunchback 
of Arras. The earlier poems of Adam are of a senti¬ 
mental character, the later ones satirical and somewhat 
ill-tempered. Such, for instance, is his invective against his 
native city. But his chief importance consists in his jeux, the 
Jeu it la feuillie, the Jeu de Rohin et Marion, dramatic composi¬ 
tions which led the way to the regular dramatic form. Indeed 
the general tendency of the 13th century is to satire, fable and 
farce, even more than to serteus or sentimental poetry. We 
should perhaps except the lots, the chief of which 
are known under the name of Marie de France. These 
lays are exclusively Breton in origin, though not in application, 
and the term seems originally to have had reference rather to 
the music to which they were sung than to the manner or matter 
of the pieces. Some resemblance to these lays may perhaps be 
traced m the genuine Breton songs published by M. Luzel. The 
subjects of the lais are indifferently taken from the Arthurian 
cycle, from ancient story, and from popular tradition, and, at 
any rate in Marie’s hands, they give occasion for some passionate, 
and in the modem sense really romantic, poetry. The most 
famous of all is the Lay of the Honeysuckle, traditionally assigned 
to Sir Tristram. 

Satiric and Didactic Works. —^Among the direct satirists of 
the middle ages, one of the earliest and foremost is Guyot de 
Provins, a monk of Clairvaux and Cluny, whose Bible, as he calls 
it, contains an elaborate satire on the time (the beginning of the 
13th century), and who was imitated by others, especially 
Hugues de Br^. The same spirit soon betrayed itself in curious 
travesties of the romances of chivalry, and sometimes invades 
the later specimens of these romances themselves. One of the 
earliest examples of this travesty is the remarkable composition 
entitled Audigier. This poem, half fabliau and half romance, is 
not so much an instance of the heroi-comic poems which after¬ 
wards found so much favour in Italy and elsewhere, as a direct 
and ferocious parody of the Carlovingian epic. The hero Audigier 
18 a model of cowardice and disloyalty ; his father and mother, 
Tuigibus and Rainberge, are deformed and repulsive, 'fhe 
expbits of Ibe hero himself are coarse and hideous failures, and 
the whole poem can only be taken as a counterblast to the spirit 
of chivalry. Elsewhere a trouv^re, prophetic of Rabelais, 
describes a vast battle between all the nations of the world, 
the quarrel being suddenly atoned by the arrival of a holy man 
bearing a huge dagon of wine. Again, we have the history of a 
solemn crusade undertaken by the citizens of a country town 
against the neighbouring castle. As erudition and the fancy for 
aOegory plained ground, satire naturally availed itself of the 
opportunity thus afforded it; the disputes of Philippe le Bel 
with the pope and the Templars had an immense literary 
influence, partly in the concluding portions of the Renart, partly 
in the Roman de la rose, still to be mentioned, and partly in other 
satiric allegories of which the chief is the romance of Fausiel, 
attributed to Francois de Rues. The hero of this is an allegorical 
personage, half man and half horse, signifying the union of bestial 
degradation with human iiwenuity and cunning. Fauvel (the 
name, it may be worth whue to recall, occurs in Langland) is 
a divinity in his way. All the .personages of state, from kings and 
popes to mendicant friars, pay their court to him. 

But this serious and discontented spirit betrays itself also 
in compositions which are not parodies or travesties in form. 
One of the latest, if not absolutely the latest (for 
Cuvelier’s still later Chrmigue de Du Guesdin is only a 
most interesting imitiUion of the chanson form, adapted 
to recent events), of the chansons de geste is Baudouin 
it Sebourc, one of the members Of the great romance or cycle of 
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romances dealing with the crusades, and entitled Le Chevalier an 
Cygne.« Baudouin de Sebourc dates from the early years of the 
14th century. It is strictly a chanson de geste in form, and also 
in the general run of its incidents. The hero b m^ssessed of 
his iidieritance by the t^ency of traitors, %ht8 his battle with 
the world and its injustice, and at last prevails over his enemy 
Gaufrois, who has succeeded in obtaining the kingdom of Fries¬ 
land and almost that of France. Gaufrois has as his assistants 
two personages who were very popular in the poetry of^e 
time,—viz., the Devil, and Money. These two sinister figures 
pervade the fabliaux, tales and fantastic literature generally 
of the time. M. Lenient, the historian of French satire, has well 
remarked that a romance as long as the Renart might be spun out 
of the separate short poems of this period which have the Devil 
for hero, and many of which form a very interesting transition 
between the fabliau and the mystery. But the Devil is in one 
resp^ a far inferior hero to Renart. He has an adversary in the 
Virgin, who constantly upsets his best-laid schemes, and who 
does not always treat him quite fairly. The abuse of usuiy at 
the time, and the exactions of the Jews and Lombards, were 
severely felt, and Money itself, as personified, figures largely in 
the popular literature of the time. 

Roman de la Rose.—A work of very different importance from 
all of these, though with seeming touches of the same spirit, 
a work which deserves to take rank among the most 
important of the middle ages, is the Roman de la rose, ^ 

—one of the few really remarkable books which is 
the work of two authors, and that not in collaboration but in 
continuation one of the other. The author of the earlier part was 
Guillaume de Lorris, who lived in the first half of the 13th century; 
the author of the later part was Jean de Meung, who was bom 
about the middle of that century, and whose part in the Roman 
t dates at least from its extreme end. This great poem exhibits in 
its two parts very different characteristics, which yet go to make 
up a not inharmonious whole. It is a love poem, and yet it is 
satire. _ But both gallantry and raillery are treated in an entirely 
allegorical spirit; and this allegory, while it makes the poem 
tedious to hasty appetites of to-day, was exactly what gave it 
its charm in the eyes of the middle ages. It might be described 
as an .. 4 rr amoris crossed with a Quodlibeta. This mixture 
exactly hit the taste of the time, and continued to hit it for two 
centuries and a half. When its obvious and gallant meaning was 
attacked by moralists and theologians, it was easy to quote the 
example of the Canticles, and to furnish esoteric explanations of 
the allegory. The writers of the iGth century were never tired 
of quoting and explaining it. Antoine de Bail, indeed, gave the 
simple and obvious meaning, and declared that “ La rose e’est 
d’amours le guerdon gracieux ” ; but Marot, on the other hand, 
gives us the choice of four mystical interpretations,—the rose 
being either the state of wisdom, the state of grace, the sti^te of 
eternal happiness or the Virgin herself. Wc cannot here analyse 
this celebrated poem. It is sufficient to say that the lover meets 
all sorts of obstacles in his pursuit of the rose, though he has for 
a guide the metaphorical personage Bel-Accueil. The early port, 
which belongs to William of Lorris, is remarkable for its gracious 
and fanciful descriptions. Forty years after Lorris’s 
death, Jean de Meung completed it in on entirely 
different spirit. He keeps the allegorical form, and 
indeed introduces two new personages of importance. Nature and 
Faux-semblant. In the mouths of these personages and of 
another. Raison, he puts the most extraordinary mixture of 
erudition and satire. At one time we have the history of classical 
heroes, at another theories against the hoarding of money, about 
astronomy; about the duty of mankind to increase and multiply. 
Accounts of the origin of loyalty, which would have cost the Met 
his head at some periods of hbtory, and even conununistic ideas, 
are also to be found here. In Faux-semblant we have a real 
creation of the theatrical hypocrite. All this miscellaneous 
and apparently incongruous material in fact explains the success 
of the poem. It has &e one characteristic which has at all times 
secured the populuity of great works of literature. It holds 
the mirror up firmly and fully tq its age. As we find in Rabelais 
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the characteristics of the Renaissance, in Montaigne those of 
the sceptical reaction from Renais s ance and reform e^e, in 
Moliire those of the society of France after Richelieu had tamed 
and levelled it, in Voltaire and Rousseau respectively the two 
aspects of the great revolt,—so there are to be found in die Roman 
de la rose the uiaracteristics of the later middle age, its gallantry, 
its mysticism, its economical and social troubles and problems, 
its scholastic methods of thought, its naive acceptance as science 
of everything that is written, and at the same time its shrewd 
and indiscriminate criticism of much that the age of criticism 
has accepted without doubt or question. The Roman de la rose, 
as might be supposed, set tlie example of an immense literature of 
allegorical poetry, which flourished more and more until the 
Renaissance. Some of these poems we have already mentioned, 
some will have to be considered under the head of the 15th 
century. But, as usually happens in such coses and was certain 
to happen in &is case, ^e'allegory which has seemed tedious to 
many, even in the original, became almost intolerable in the 
majority of the imitations. 

We liave observed that, at least in the later section of the 
Roman de la rose, there is observable a tendency to import into 
the poem indiscriminate erudition. This tendency is 
didmtie remote from our poetical habits ; but in its own 
<lAy it wiis only the natural result of the use of poetry 
for all literary purposes. It was many centuries 
before prose became recognized as the proper vehicle for instruc¬ 
tion, and at a very early date verse was used as well for educa¬ 
tional and moral as for recreative and artistic purposes. French 
verse was the first bom of all literary mediums in modem Euro¬ 
pean speech, and the resources of ancient learning were certainly 
not less accessible in France than in any other country. Dante, 
in his De vulgari eloquio, acknowledges the excellence of the 
didactic writers of the L^ue d’Oil. We have already alluded 
to the Bestiary of Philippe de Thaun, a Norman trouvire who 
lived and wrote in England during the reign of Henry Beauclerc. 
Besides the Bestiary, which from its dedication to Queen Adela 
has been conjectured to belong to the third decade of the izth 
century, Philippe wrote also in French a Liber de creaturis, both 
works being translated from the Latin. These works of mystical 
and apocryphal physics and zoology became extremely popular 
in the succeeding centuries, and were frequently imitated. 
A moralizing turn was also given to them, which was much 
helped by the importation of several miscellanies of Oriental 
origin, partly tales, partly didactic in character, the most cele¬ 
brated of which is the Roman des sept sages, which, under that 
title and the variant of Dolopathos, received repeated treatment 
from French writers both in prose and verse. The odd notion 
of an Ovide moralisi used to be ascribed to Philippe de Vitry, 
bishop of Meaux (i29i?-i39i?), a person complimented by 
Petrarch, but is now assigned to a certain Chritien Legonais. 
Art, too, soon demanded exposition in verse, as well as science. 
The favourite pastime of the chase was repeatedly dealt with, 
notably in the Roi Modus (1325), mixed prose and verse ; the 
Deduits de la chasse (1387), of Gaston de Foix, prose; and the 
Tresar de Venerie of Hardouin (1394), verse. Very soon didactic 
verse extended itself to all the arts and sciences. Vegetius and 
his military precepts had found a home in French octosyllables 
as early as the 12 th century ; the end of the same age saw the 
ceremonies of knighthood solemnly versified, and napes (maps) 
du monde also soon appeared. At last, in 1245, Gautier of Metz 
translated from various Latin works into French verse a sort 
of encyclopaedia, while another, incongruous but known as 
L’lmage du monde, exists from the same century. Profane 
knowledge was not the only subject which exercised didactic 
poets at this time. Religious handbooks and commentaries on 
the scriptures were common in the 13th and following centuries, 
and, under the title of Castoiements, Enseignements and Doetri- 
rtaux, moral treatises became common. The most famous of 
these, the Castoiement d’un phe i son fils, falls under the class, 
already mentioned, of works due to oriental influence, being 
derived from the Indian Panehaiantra. In the 14th century the 
influence of the Roman de la rose helped to render moral verse 


fr^uent and popular. The some century, moreovei, which 
witnessed these developments of weU-intentioned if not always 
judicious erudition witnessed also a considerable chtuwe 
in lyrical poetry. Hitherto such poetry hid chiray 
been composed in the melodious but unconstrained 
forms of the romance and the pastourelle. In the 
i4tb century the writers of northern Fiance subjected themselves 
to severer rules. In this age arose the forms which for so long 
a time were to occupy French singers,—the ballade, the rondeau, 
the rondel, the triolet, the chant royal and others. These 
received considerable alterations os time went on. We possess 
not a few Artes poetieae, such as that of Eustache Deschamps 
at the end of the 14th century, that formerly ascribed to Henri 
de Croy and now to Molinet at the end of the 15 th, and that 
of Thomas Sibilet in the 16th, giving particulars of them, and 
these particulars show considerable changes. Thus the term 
rondeau, which since Villon has been chiefly limited to a poem of 
15 lines, where the 9th and 15th repeat the first words of the first, 
was originally applied both to the rondel, a poem of 13 or 14 
lines, where the first two are twice repeated integrally, and to the 
triolet, one of 8 only, where the first line occurs three times 
and the second twice. The lost is an especially popular metre, 
and is found where we should least expect it, in the dialogue 
of the early farces, the speakers making up triolets between them. 
As these three forms are closely connected, so are the ballade 
and the chant royal, the latter being an extended and more 
stately and difficult version of the former, and the characteristic 
of both being the identity of rhyme and refrain in the several 
stanzas. It is quite uncertain at what time these fashions were 
first cultivated, but the earliest poets who appear to have prac¬ 
tised them extensively were born at the close of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th centuries. Of these Guillaume de Machault 
{e. 1300-1380) is the oldest. He has left us 80,000 verses, 
never yet completely printed. Eustache Deschamps {e, 1340- 
e, 1410) was nearly as prolific, but more fortunate as more 
meritorious, the SocidU des anciens Textes having at last provided 
a complete edition of him. Froissart the historian (1333-1410) 
was also an agreeable and prolific poet. Deschamps, the most 
famous as a poet of the three, has left us nearly 1200 ballades 
and nearly 200 rondeaux, besides much other verse all manifest¬ 
ing veiy considerable poetical powers. Less known but not less 
noteworthy, and perhaps the earliest of all, is Jchannot de Lescurel, 
whose personality is obscure, and most of whose works are lost, 
but whose remains are full of grace. Froissart appiears to have 
had many countrymen in Hainault and Brabant who devoted 
themselves to the art of versification; and the Livre des cent 
ballades of the Marshal Boucicault (136^1421) and his friends— 
c. 1390—shows that the French gentleman of the 14th century 
was as apt at the ballade as his Elizabethan peer in England 
was at the sonnet. 

Early Drama. —Before passing to the prose writers of the 
middle ages, we have to take some notice of the dramatic 
productions of those times—productions of an ex¬ 
tremely interesting character, but, like the immense ^J**'*“ 
majority of medieval literature, fioetic in form. The atinw**. 
origin or the revival of dramatic composition in France 
has been hotly debated, and it has been sometimes contended 
that the tradition of Latin comedy was never entirely lost, but 
was handed on chiefly in the convents by adaptations of the 
Terentian plays, such as those of the nun Hroswitha. There 
is no doubt that the mysteries (subjects taken from the sacred 
writings) and miracle plays (subjects taken from the legends of 
the saints and the Virgin) are of very early date. The mystery 
of the Foolish Virgins (partly French, partly Latin), that of 
Adam and pierhaps that of Daniel, are of the 12th century, 
though due to unknown authors, jean Bodel and Ruteboeuf, 
already mentioned, gave, the one of Saint Nicolas at the 
confines of the rath and 13th, the other that of Thiophile later 
in the 13th itself. But the later moralities, soties, and farces 
seem to be also in part a very probable development of the 
simpler and earlier forms of the fabliau and of the tenson or jeu- 
partj, a poem in simple dialo^e much used by both troubadours 
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And tmuvirv!. The fabh'au has been mmdrntly dealt vkh 
already. It chiefly supplied the uubject; and flome ’nrirKSle^ 
plays and farces are UtlJe more 'ttan {abUauit tootm into 
dialogue. Of the jeux-partis there are many examples, varying 
from very simple questions and answetB to aoraethiug like re^ar 
dramatic dialogue; even short Tomantes, sudi as Aueastm 'M 
Niaibfile, vrere easily susoeptIUe of dmmathsatioA. But the 
/ett Se h ieudlit (or /nu'A^) of Adam de la Halle sCenns to be 
the earliest piece, profane in sabiedt/ooMaiiung'something mom 
than mere dialogue. The poet has not indeed gone'to for his 
subject, for he brings in his own wife, father emd ‘hrieads, the 
interest being complicated by the introduction of stock eharactm 
(the doctor, the monk, the fool'),'and of certain fotties^petsoHagei 
already popotar from the tetter romances of diival«y> Another 
piece of Adam’s, Le Jen de RoHn et Marten, also already alluded 
to, is little more than a simple thnrwing'intoaction ef 'anordinary 
pastourelle with a considetableiiumber'Of'songs'to music. Never¬ 
theless 'later criticism has seen, and not unreasonably, in these 
two pieces the origin.in the onecaseof farce, and thus indirectly 
of comedy proper, in the other oomic opera. 

‘For a long time, ho'wever, the mystary and miiacla-plays 
remained the staple of dreadrical petformance, and until the 
T3tih century actors as well as pettomers were more or less tallsen 
from the clergy. It has, indeed, been well pointed out that the 
offices of the church were themselves dramatic perfonwmoes, 
and retjuited little more than development at the hands of the 
mystery writers. The occasional festive outbursts, such as the 
Feast of Fools, that of the Boy Bishop and the rest, helped on 
the development. The variety of mysteries and miracles was 
very great. A single manuscript contains forty miracles of the 
Vhpn, averaging from teoo to T500 lines each, written in octo¬ 
syllabic couplets, and at least as old as (he 14th century, most 
of them perhaps much earlier. 'Fhe mysteries proper, or plays 
taken from the scriptures, are older still. Many of these are 
exceedingly long. There is a Myslire de I'Ancim Testaaent, 
which extends to many volumes, and must have taken weeks 
to act in its entirety. The Myitire de la Pussien, though not 
quite so long, took several days, and recounts the whole h'letory 
of the gospels. The best apparently of the authors of these 
pieces, which are mostly 'anonymouB,'were two brothers, Amoul 
and Simon Grfiban (authors of the Aetes dtt a-peires, and in the 
first case 'of the Passien), c. 1450, while a certain J'ean Michel 
(d. 1493) is credited with having continued the Passien from 
30,000 Mnes to 50,000. But these performances, though they 
'held their ground until the middle of the tfith century and 
■extended their range of sul^ect from sacred to profane history-— 
legendary as in the Destruaken de Troie, contemporary os in the 
Stifle d’Oriians —were soon rivalled by the more profane 
performances of the moralities, the farces and the 
soties. The palmy time of all these three kinds is 
the *5th century, whfle the ConfrArie de la Pawien itself, the 
special performers of die sauted drama, only dbtxtincd the licence 
constituting'it by an ordinance of Charles VL in 140a. In order, 
however, to take in the whole of the medieval theatre at a glance, 
we may anticipate a litUe. The Confraternity was not itself 
the author or performer of the 'profaner kind of dramatic perform¬ 
ance. This latter was due to two odwr bodies, the clerks of the 
Bazoche and the Srtfans sans Souci. As the Confraternity was 
chiefly composed of tradesmen and persons very similar to Peter 
QuitKe and his associates, so the clerks of tbe Bazoche were 
members of the legal profession of Paris, and the Bnfans sans 
Souci were mostly young men of family. The morality was the 
special property of the ^st> the sotie of the second. Bntos the 
moralities wei^ Ibtnetimes decidedly tedious plays, thot^ by 
no means t^ieb'^ey were Varied by the mtroduction of farcte, 
of which ^e^storilready mentioned were tbe early germ, and «f 
which VAmiiai Pairfm, dated by some about 1465 uid cesttainly 
about tmo ywars subeequent to Adam d« la Halle, is the most 
fomoiil^^liunple. 

WRS'the nattnal result on the stage of (he imrmmse 
litteA^'' popularity -of tdlcgory in’ , the Roman de la mmaadiiis 
iit^mons. tlwre is hstretty sn abstraction, a virtuey.a vkw, a 
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daeam^ ot mny^doog else of the ktud, triiich does Mt^ifiptre itt 
theaaevmposmons. There is Bieh Advise and Mat Adv^ the 
good boy and die ifaad bov of nursery stories, who 
m'respectively with Jlutb,iReasona^ HumiKty,, and . 


with iUshnesB, luxury and FaiMy. There is the herb Manger 
Tout, 'Who is invited to dinner ^by Bonaoet, and meetsiofteg 
dinner very un^easant company in Co^oe^ Gontte and I^iot 
pim. Hoate-de-dnewes-P^h^s iipight seam on anrii^tiOA of 
Furito nonrtndantre to on Bngli^ reader who not^rch 
member the contempOeary . Or even earlier personae of Laiig^aiid’i 
poem. Some of these moralities possess distinct dcamattc merit; 
among these is mentioned Les Blasphemalems^ ta. and ro; 
markable presentation of the Don Juan story. But theirtgciieni 
(diameter appears to be.giavi^, nottosay duUnees. The F^iuu 
sans Souci, on the other hand, wofc definitely satirical, .and 
nothing if 'not amusii^. The cUef of the aoct^ was entiUed 
Prmoe'deB.8ots,.and his orewn wata fatioddecotattd 
with asses’ eats. The sotie was directly satirical, and 
only assumed the guise of folly as a stalking-horse for shooting 
wit. It was more Aristophanic than any (i^er modem ifocm of 
comedy, and like its predecessor, it )pensdnd as a result of its 
poUtiod application. Encouraged for a moment as a political 
engineat the begintungof the iMh century, it woe samalMolUtely 
forbidrien end put down, and had to give pkoe in one direction 
to the iampooniaad the prose pamphlet, in another to forms of 
comic satire more general and vague in their scope. The fart%, 
on Ute other hand, having arither moral purpose nor politkal 
intention, was a purer work of art, enjoyed « wider range of sub¬ 
ject, andwos in no danger of any pettnanent extinction. Farciaal 
interludes were interpolated in the mysteries themselves ; riiert 
toces introduced and rendered palatable the moralities, while 
the sotie was itself but a variety of force, and all the kinds Were 
sometimes combined in a sort of tetralogy. It was a short 
composition, 500 verses being considertd suSicient, while the 
morality might run to at least (doo verses, the miracltuplay to 
nearly double that number, and the mystery to some 40,000 or 
50,000, or indeed to any length that the author could find in his 
heart to bestow upon the audience, or the audience in their 
patience to sufito from the author. The number of persons and 
societies who acted these performances grew to be very large, 
being estimated at mote than 5000 towards the end of the 15th 
century. Many fantastic personages came to join the Prince des 
Sots, such as the Bmpereur de (folil^, the Prinoes de I’Ftrille, 
and des Nouveaux Marias, tlie Roi de I’Fpinette, the Recteur 
des Fous. Of the pieces which these societies represented one 
only, that of Mahre Paidin, is now much known ; but many 
are almost equally amusing. Patelin itself has an immense 
number of versions and editions. Other forces are too numerous 
to attempt to dassify ; they beer, however, in their subjects, 
as in their manner, a remarkable resemblance to the fabliaux, 
their source. Conjugal disagreements, toe unpleasantness of 
motoers-in-law, the shifty or, in the earlier stages, clumsy valet 
and chambermaid, toe misbaps of too loosely given ecclesiastics, 
the abuses of relics and pardons, the extortioa, violence, and 
sometimes cowardice of toe seigneur and the soldiery, tbe cor¬ 
ruption of justice, its delays and its pompous apparatus, supply 
the subjects. The treatment is rather nanative than dramatic 
in most cases, os might be expected, but makes up by the livelt- 
twss of toe diak^gue for the deficiency of elaborately planned 
action end .interest. All these forms, it will be observed, are 
directly or indirectly oomic. Tragedy in the middle ogre it 
represented only by the religious drama, except for a brief period 
towaitls toe detdiiK of toat form, when tlie “ profane ” mysteries 
referred tO above came to be represented. These were,<h^ever, 
rather “ historiee,” in the Elizabethah sense, than tragedies 


proper. 

Prose History .—In Fmnce, as in oil Other loountxies of whose 
Irterary developments we have .any record, literature in .prose 
is connderably later than kterature in verse. We have ^ 
certain glosses or vocabularies ipossihly dating oS 
back os the 8th or even the yth centurywe tove the 
Stcassbutg oaths,already dtiscribed^of toepthrOnda commentary 
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4 A th« prophet Jonaa nt^idi it pmimWy as •early. In Hie lotb 
century • there are some ehorten and nammenttifai *h # y el ! a ti- 
cuhar ). df tiMirth the laws df M^iam tke Coaqfuaar am^ 
thdst htiportant document; while the Astket Bt fkmaltm of' 
<GodfreyofBeuiflk>ndate,thoughaotmthefom mwhichweaow: 
poesm thein, from the same age. The istfa century gives us I 
oertafa^ translations of the ■ Scriptures, and the oemariedblei 
Arthuriam' romances already allimed to; and thencehwward• 
Frdhch prose, though 'long lose favcmied than verse, begins to • 
'grow in importance. Histoiy,aB is natural,'was!thef.nrt*ib}ect 
which gave itia'redlly satisfactoTy opportunity of developing its' 
powem. For a time the French chroniclers contented themsdves i 
wift Latin prose or with French verse,.after the fashion of Wace 
and the Belgian, Philippe Idousk^s {i3i'5-i3S3.). These, after a 
fashion universal in medieval Dinies, began from fabulous «r 
merdjr literary origins, and just as Wyutoun ilater carnies back • 
the history of Scotland to the terrestrial paradise, so does 
Ifouskis start that of 'France from the mpe of Helen. But soon 
prose dwonictes,first translated, then origintd, became common; 
the earliest of all is said to have been that of the pseudo-Tbrpin,' 
whidi thus recovered in prose the language which had originaliy 
clothed it In verse, and which, to gain a false appearance of 
authenticity, it had exchanged still earlier for Latin. Then came 
French selections and versions from the great series of historical 
compositions undertaken by the monks of St Denys, die so-called 
Grtmies Ckroniques it Frantt from the date of 1274, when they 
first took form in the hands of a monk styled Primat, to the reign 
of Charles V., when they assumed the title just given. But the 
first really remarkable author who used French prose as avehide 
of historical expression is Geoffroi de Villehard{)uin,im8tshail of 
Champagne, who was born rather after the middle Of the 12th 
century, and died in Greece in 1212. Under the title of Conquete 
it ConstmUnoble Villehardouin has left us a Iristoiy 
luadnuia. fourth crusade, which has bean accepted by all 
competent judges os the best picture extant of feudal 
chivalry in its prime. The CotkjuSte it Censtmtinohle has been 
well called a chanson de geste in pwose, and indeed in the sur¬ 
prising nature of the feats it celebrates, in the Abundance of detail,' 
and in the vivid and picturesque poetry of the narration, it 
equals the very best of the chansons. Even the repetition of. 
the same phrases which is characteristic of epic peetry repeats i 
itself in this epic prose ; and as in the chansons so in Villehardouin, i 
few motives appear but religious fervour and the love of fighting, 
though neither of these excludes a lively appetite for booty and 
a constant tendency to disunion and disorder. Villdtardouin 
was continued by Henri de Valenciennes, whose work is less 
remarkable, and has more the appearance of a rhymed chronicle 
thrown into prose, a process which is known to have been 
actually applied in some cases. Nor is the transition from 
Villehardouin to Jean de Joinville (considerable in point of time, 
for Joinville was not bom till ten years after Villehardouin’s 
death) in point of literary history immediate. The rhymed 
chronicles of Philippe Mouskds and GuiUaume Guiart belong to 
this intervtil; 'and in prose the most remarkable works are the 
Ckronigue it 'Reim, a well-written histor5', having the interesting 
characteristics of t^ng the lay and popular side, and the great 
compilation edited (in the modem sense) by Baudouin d’Avesnes 1 
Jotoville (? r224-ii'j27), whose special i 
sul^^ is tte Life of St Louis, is farmore.modem than' 
even the Ttalf'^entury wWch separates him from Villehardouin; 
would lead us .to suppose. There is nothing of the knight- 
errant about him personally, notwithstanding his devotion to his • 
hero. Our Lady of the Broken Lances is far from being his 
favourite saint. He is an admirable writer, but for less simple 
than Vtllehardouin ; the good King Louis tries in vain to make 
him share his own rather high-fiowndevotion. JoinviUaisihrewd,: 
practical, there is even a touch of the Voltairean about him; 
but he, unlike hk predecessor, has political ideas andtsoitic^rian 
curioaty, and hk descriptions are often very cte^taUe jnecM df! 
deKberatd literature. 

It is very tematkable 'diat each of the three last centuries 
of feudalism shotild have had one speciaHy and extraordinarily; 


gifted dtroaider to ■describe it. Wh«t VilMuKdauHi is to flhe 
txHi and |<toville to the pjA. toMtmy, that Jean 
■(iS 37 “« 4 to) ■» to the 24th. Hts pietwe is tfie tooet - . 

fam^os itrithe most varied of the tfame, butiit.has . 
spedal drawbacks as well as special meiito. Frendr critics bav^ 
indeed been • scarcely fair to Froissart,. ■beoaute of hk aorfy 
ipwtMty to our owo nation in the great qiwrel of .ilie tinted 
forgetting that there wasireally no reason why hear a Hainaulter 
riiould take fllie Frear* side. But there is no doubt fhat if the 
dutytof an historian is to take in all the political ^bkom uf 
his time, Fnrissort certainly comes short of it. fhe 

feudal state in which knights and churchman were alone ^ 
estmation was at the point lOf ideath,'and though sew ueders of 
society were becoming important, though we distress and 
confusion of a transition state were evident to .ah, Froissart 
takes no notice of 'them. Society is still to him all knjghts ond 
ladies, tournaments, skirmishes %nd feasts. He depiote these, 
not like Joinville, still less.fike Villehardorin, as a sharer in them, 
but with the faciie and picturesque pen of a sympathizing liiteraty 
onlooker. As the comparison of the CmqttiU it ConstoHiinetU 
with a chanson de geete is inevitable, so is that of Froissart’a 
Ckronigue with a ronmn d’aventures. 

For Provenfal Liteiatcre see the sepuote article uodar that 
heading. 


/jilA Century,—The 15th century holds a peculiar and .some¬ 
what disputed position in the history of French literature, as, 
indeed, it does m the history of the literature of all Europe, 
except Italy. It has .sometimes been regarded as the final stage 
of 1^ medieval period, sometimes as the earliest of the modem, 
the influence of'the Renaissance in Italy already filtering through. 
Others again have taken the easy step of marking it as an age 
of tiaiuition. There is as usual truth in all these views. 
Feudality died with Froissart smd .Eustache Deschamps. The 
modem spirit can hardly be said to arise before Rabelais and 
Ronsord, Yet the isth century, from the point of view of 
French literature, is much more remarkable tWi its historians 
have been wont to confess. It Itas.not the strongly mailed and 
compact or^iii^ity of some .periods, and it furnishes only one 
mme of the highest order of litemiy interestbut it abounds 
in names of the second rank, and the very difference which 
exists between their styles ond characters test^es to the existence 
of a large number of sepairate forces working in their diflerent 
manners on different persons. Its theatre we have olreat^ 
treated by anticipation, and to it we shall afterwards recur. It 
was the palmy time of the early French stage, and all the dramatic 
styles which we .have enumerated then came to perfection. Of 
no other kind of literature can the some be said. The centui^ 
which witnessed the invention of printing uaturally devoted 
itself at first more to the spreading of old literature tluin to the 
production of new. Yet os it perfected the early drama, so it 
produced the prose tale. Nor, as regards individual and single 
nanies, can the century of Charles d’Orlfons, of Alain Chartier, of 
Christine de Pisan, of Coquillart, of Comines, and, above all, of 
Villon, be said to lack illustrations. 

First among the .poets of the period falls to be .mentioned the 
shadowy personality of Olivier Basselin. .Modem critiusm 
has attacked the . identic of the jovial miller, who 
was once supposed to have written and perhaps 
invented the songs called mux de vire, and to have 
also cairied on a patriotic warfare against the English. But 
though Jean le Houx may have written the poems puUlshed 
imder Basselin’s name two centuries later, it is taken as certain 
that an actual Olivier wrote actual vaux de vireat the beginning 
of the ijth century. About Christine de PiianXia63-i43o) and 
Alain Chartier (1392-r. 14,30) there is no such doubt Chrutine 
was the daughter of an Itriian astrologer who was patronized 1 ^ 
Charles V. She was bom in Italy but brought up in Fiance, and 
she enriched the literature of her adopted country 
with much learning, good sense and patriotism. She , 
wrote history, devotional works and poetry; and 
ithough her liter^imeritis not of the highest, it is very far from 
idc^caible.. Alain Qiartier,j|^est known to modem readers by 
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Ae story of Margaret of Scodand’s Kiss, was a writer of a sotn^ 
what similar character. In both Qiristine and Chartier there is 
a great deal of rather heavy moralizing, and a great deal of rather 
pedantic erudition. But it is only fair to remember that the 
intolerable political and social evils of the day called for a good 
deal of moralizing, and that it was the function of the writers 
of this time to fill up as well as they could the scantily filled 
vessels of medieval science and learning. A very different 
person is Qiarles d’Orlians (1591-1465), one of the 
greatest of grands seigneurs, for he was the father 
" of a king of France, and heir to the duchies of Orleans 
and Milan. Charles, indeed, if not a Roland or a Bayard, was an 
admirable poet. He is the best-known and perhaps Ae-best 
writer of the graceful poems in which an artificial versification 
is strictly observed, and helps by its recurrent lines and modulated 
rhymes to give to poetry something of a musical accompaniment 
even without the addition of mihic properly so called. His ballades 
are certainly inferior to those of Villon, but his rondels are un¬ 
equalled. For fully a century and a half these forms engrossed 
the attention of French lyrical poets. Exercises in them were 
produced in enormous numbers, and of an excellence which has 
only recently obtained full recognition even in France. Charles 
d’Orlians is himself sufficient proof of what can be done in them 
in the way of elegance, sweetness, and grace which some have 
unjustly called effeminacy. But that ffiis effeminacy was no 
natural or inevitable fault of the ballades and the rondeaux 
was fully proved by the most remarkable literary figure of the 
15th century in France. To Francois Villon (1431-1463?), 
as to other great single writers, no attempt can be 
' made to do justice m this place. His remarkable 
life and character especially lie outside our subject. But he is 
universally recognized as the most important single figure of 
French literature before the Renaissance. His work is very 
strange in form, the undoubtedly genuine part of it consisting 
merely of two compositions, known as the great and little 
Testament, written in stanzas of eight lines of eight syllables 
each, with lyrical compositions in ballade and rondeau form 
interspersed. Nothing in old French literature can compare 
with the best of these, such as the “ Ballade de.s dames du 
temps jadis,” the “ Ballade pour sa m^re,” ” La Grossc Margot,” 

“ Les Regrets de la belle Heaulmi^re," and others ; while the 
whole composition is full of poetical traits of the most extra¬ 
ordinary vigour, picturesqueness and pathos. Towards the end 
of the century the poetical production of the time became very 
large. The artificial measures already alluded to, and others 
far more artificial and infinitely less beautiful, were largely 
practised. The typical poet of the end of the isth century is 
Guillaume Crdtin (d. 1525), who distinguished himself by writing 
verses with punning rhymes, verses ending with double or treble 
repetitionsof the same sound,and many othertastelessabsurdities, 
in which, as Pasquier remarks, “ il perdit toute la grfice et la 
CrMa de la composition.” The other favourite 

direction of the poetry of the time was a vein of 
allegorical moralizing drawn from the Roman de la rose through 
the medium of Chartier and Christine, which produced “ Castles 
of Love,” " Temples of Honour,” and such like. The combination 
of these drifts m verse-writing produced a school knovm in 
literary history, from a happy phrase of the satirist Coquillart 

S ti.«n/.),as the“ Grands Rh6toriqueurs.” Thechief of these besides 
lr6tin were Jean Molinet (d. 1507); Jean Meschinot {c. 1420- 
1491), author of the Lunettes des princes ; Florimond Robertet 
(d. 1522) : Georges Chastellain (1404-1475), to be mentioned 
again; and Octavien de Saint-Gelais (1466-150*), father of a 
better poet than himself. Yet some of the minor poets of the 
time are not to be despised. Such are Henri Baude (i43o-i49o),a 
less pedantic writer than most, Martial d’Auvergne (1440-1508), 
whose principal work is L’Amant rendu cordelier au service de 
I'amour, and others, many of whom formed part of the poetical 
court which Charles d’ 0 rl 6 ans kept up at Blois after his release. 
While the serious poetry of the age took this turn, there was 
no lack of lighter md satirical verse. Villon, indeed, were it 
not for the depth and pathos of his poetical sentiment, might 
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be clmmed as a poet of the lighter order, and the patriotic 
diatriUte against ffie English to which we have allud^ easily 
passed into satire. The political quarrels of th^ latter part of 
the century also provoked much satirical composition. The 
disputes of the Bien Public and those between Louis XI. and 
Charles of Burgundy employed many pens. The^most remark¬ 
able piece of the light literature of the first is “ Les Anes Volants,” 
a ballad on some of the early favourites of Louis. The battles 
of France and Burgundy were waged on paper between Oilles 
des Ormes and the above-named Georges Chastelain, typical 
representatives of the two styles of 15th-century poetry already 
alluded to—Des Ormes being the lighter and more graceful 
writer, Chastelain a pompous and learned allegorist. The most 
remarkable representative of purely light poetry outside the 
theatre is Guillaume Coquillart (1421-1510), a lawyer 
of Champagne, who resided for the greater part of his 
life in Reims. This city, like others, suffered from the 
pitiless tyranny of Louis XI. The beginnings of the standing 
army which Charles VII. had started were extremely unpopular, 
and the use to which his son put them by no means removed 
this unpopularity. Coquillart described the military man of the 
period in his Monologue du gendarme cassi. Again, when the 
king entertained the idea of unifying the taxes and laws of the 
different provinces, Coquillart, who was named commissioner for 
this purpose, wrote on the occasion a satire called Les Droits 
nauveaux. A certain kind of satire, much less good-tempered 
than the earlier forms, became indeed common at this epoch. 
M. Lenient has well pointed out that a new satirical personifica¬ 
tion dominates this literature. It is no longer Renart with his 
cynical gaiety, or the curiously travestied and almost amiable 
Devil of the Middle Ages. Now it is Death as an incident ever 
present to the imagination, celebrated in the thousand repetitions 
of the Danse Macabre, sculptured all over the buildings of the 
time, even frequently performed on holidays and in public. With 
the usual tendency to follow pattern, the idea of the “ dance ” 
seems to have been extended, and we have a Danse aux aveugles 
(1464) from Pierre Michaut, where the teachers are fortune, 
love and death, all blind. All through the century, too, anony¬ 
mous verse of the lighter kind was written, some of it of great 
merit. The folk-songs already alluded to, published by Gaston 
Paris, show one side of this composition, and many of the pieces 
contained in M. de Montaiglon’s extensive Recueil des anciennes 
poesies franfaises exhibit others. 

The 15 th century was perhaps more remarkable for its achieve¬ 
ments in prose than in poetry. It produced, indeed, no prose 
writer of great distinction, except Comines; but it witnessed 
serious, if not extremely successful, efforts at prose composition. 
The invention of printing finally substituted the reader for the 
listener, and when this substitution has been effected, the main 
inducement to treat unsuitable subjects in verse is gone. The 
study of the classics at first hand contributed to the same end. 
As early as 1458 the university of Paris had a Greek professor. 
But long before this time translations in prose had been made. 
Pierre Bercheure (Bersuire) (1290-1352) had already translated 
Livy. Nicholas Oresme (c, 1334-1382), the tutor of Charles V., 
gave a version of certain Aristotelian works, which enriched 
the language with a large number of terms, then strange enough, 
now familiar. Raoul de Presles (1316-1383) turned into French 
the De civitate Dei of St Augustine. These writers or others 
composed Le Songe du vergier, an elaborate discussion of the 
power of the pope. The famous chancellor, Jean Charlier or 
Gerson (1363-1429), to whom the Imitation has among so many 
others been attributed, spoke constantly and wrote often in the 
vulgar ton^e, though he attacked the most famous and popular 
work in tlmt tongue, the Roman de la rose, Christine de Pisan 
and Alain Chartier were at least as much prose writers as poets ; 
and the latter, while he, like Gerson, dealt much with the reform 
of the church, used in his Quadriloge invectif really forcible 
language for the purpose of spurring on the nobles of France 
to put an end to her sufferings and evils. These moral and 
didactic treatises were but continuations of others, which for 
convenience sake we have hitherto left unnoticed. Though 
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Terse was in ^ centnries prior to the 15th the {avoarite medium 
for literary composition, it was by no means tiie only ont^; and 
moral and edi^fa^nal treatises-H^ome referred to above—alrsady 
existed in ped«trian phrase. Certain household books (Itvrrr d« 
raison) have been preserved, some of which date as far back 
as the 13th century. These contain not merely accounts, but 
family chronicles, receipts and the like. Accounts of travel, 
especully to the Holy Land, culminated in the famous Voyage 
of Mandeville which, Aough it has never been of so much import¬ 
ance in French as in Et^lish, perhaps first took vernacular 
form in the French tongue. 01 the 14th century, we have a 
Menagier it Paris, intended for the instruction of a young wife, 
and a large number of miscellaneous treatises of art, science 
and morality, while private letters, mostly as yet unpublished, 
exist in considerable numbers, and are generally of the moralizing 
character; books of devotion, too, are naturally frequent. 

But the most important divisions of medieval energy in prose 
composition are the spoken exercises of the pmipit and the bar. 
The beginiungs of French sermons have been much 
discussed, especially the question whether St Bernard, 
wHtm. whose discourses we possess in ancient, but doubtfully 
contemporary French, pronounced them in that 
language or in Latin. Towards the end of the isth century, 
however, the sermons of Maurice de Sully (1160-1196) present 
the first undoubted examples of homiletics in the vernacular, 
and they are followed by many others—so many indeed that the 
13th century alone counts 261 sermon-writers, besides a large 
body of anonymous work. These sermons were, as might inde^ 
be expected, chiefly cast in a somewhat scholastic form—theme, 
exordium, development, example and peroration following 
in regular order. The i4th'Century sermons, on the other hand, 
have as yet been little investigated. It must, however, be 
remembered that this age was the most famous of all for its 
scholastic illustrations, and for the early vigour of the Dominican 
and Franciscan orders. With the end of the century and the 
beginning of the 15th, the importance of the pulpit begins to 
revive. The early years of the new age have Gerson for their 
representative, while the end of the century sees the still more 
famous names of Michel Menot (1450-1518), Olivier Maillard 
c, 1430-1502), and Jean Rauhn (1443-1514), all remarkable 
or the practice of a vigorous and homely style of oratory, recoil¬ 
ing before no aid of what we should nowadays style buffoonery, 
and manifesting a creditable indifference to the indignation of 
principalities and powers. Louis XI. is said to have threatened 
to throw Maillard into the Seine, and many instances of the bold¬ 
ness of these preachers and the rough vigour of their oratory 
have been preserved. Froissart had been followed as a chronicler 
by Enguerrand de Monstrelet {c. 1390-1453) and by the historio¬ 
graphers of the Burgundian court, Chastelain, already mentioned, 
whose interesting Chronique de Jacques de Lalaing is much the 
most attractive part of his work, and Olivier de la Marche. The 
memoir and chronicle writers, who were to be of so much import¬ 
ance in French literature, also begin to be numerous at this 
period. JuvenaldesUrsins(i388-i473),ananonyraousbourgeois 
de Paris (two such indeed), and the author of the Chronique 
scandaleuse, may be mentioned as presenting the character of 
minute observation and record which has distinguished the 
class ever since. Jean le maire de (not des) Beiges (1473-f. * 5 * 5 ) 
was historiographer to Louis XII. and wrote Illustrations des 
Gaules, But Comines (1445-1509) is no imitator of Froissart 

C mime*. quartette of great 

on MS. medieval historians, he does not yield to any 

of his three predecessors in originality or merit, but he is very 
different from them. He fully represents the mania of the time 
for statecraft, and his book hu long ranked with that of Machia- 
velli as a manual of the art, though he has not the absolutely 
non-moral character of the Italian. His memoirs, considered 
merely as literature, show a style well suited to their purport,— 
not, indeed, brilliant or picturesque, but clear, terse and 
thoroughly well suited to the expression of the acuteness, observa¬ 
tion and common sense of their author. 

But prosewas not content with the domainof serious literature. 


It had already long possessed a respectable position as a vehicle 
of romance, and the end of the 14th and the beginning of the 
iSth centuries were pre-eminently the time when 
the epics of chmdry were re-edited and extended in JjJ* 
prose. Few, however, of these extensions offer much ivrUrrltrt, 
literary interest. On the other hand, the best prose of 
the century, and almost tiie earliest which deserves the title of 
a satisfactory literary medium, was employed for the tellii^ 
of romances in miniature. The Cent Nouvelles NowMes is 
undoubtedly the first work of prose belles-lettres in French, 
and the first, moreover, of a long and most remarkable class 
of literary work in which French writers may challenge all 
comers with the certainty of victory—the short prose tale 
of a comic character. This remarkable work has usually been 
attributed, like the somewhat similar but later Heptamiron, 
to a knot of literary courtiers gathered round a royal personage, 
in this case the dauphin Louis', afterwards Louis XI. Some 
evidence has recently been produced which seems to show that 
this tradition, which attributed some of the tales to Louis 
himself, is erroneous, but the question is still undecided. The 
subjects of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles are by no means new. 
They are simply the old themes of the fabliaux treated in the 
old way. The novelty is in the application of prose to such a 
purpose, and in the crispness, the fluency and the elegance of 
the prose used. The fortunate author or editor to whom these 
admirable tales have of late been attributed is Antoine de la 
Salle (1398-1461), who, if this attribution and certain 
others be correct, must be allowed to be one of the 
most original and fertile authors of early French litera- saiie. 
ture. La Salle’s one acknowledged work is the story 
of Petit Jehan de Saintri, a short romance exhibiting great com¬ 
mand of character and abundance of delicate draughtsmanship. 
To this not only the authorship, part-authorship or editorship 
of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles has been added,- but the still 
more famous and important work of L’Avoeat Patelin has been 
assigned by respectable, though of course conjecturing, authority 
to the same paternity. The generosity of critics towards la 
Salle has not even stopped here. A fourth masterpiece of the 
period, Les Quinse Joies de mariage, has also been assigned 
to him. This lost work, like the other three, is satirical in subject, 
and shows for the time a wonderful mastery of the language. 
Of the fifteen joys of marriage, or, in other words, the fifteen 
miseries of husbands, each has a chapter assigned to it, and each 
is treated with the peculiar mixture of gravity and ridicule which 
it requires. All who have read the book confess its infinite wit 
and the grace of its style. It is true that it has been reproached 
with cruelty and with a lack of the moral sentiment. But 
humanity and morality were not the strong point of the 15th 
century. There is, it must be admitted, atxiut most of its 
productions a lack of poetry and a lack of imagination, produced, 
it may be, partly by political and other conditions outside litera¬ 
ture, but very observable in it. The old forms of literature 
itself had lost their interest, and new ones possessing 
strength to last and power to develop themselves ottbe 
had not yet appeared. It was impossible, even if the Keoate- 
taste for it had survived, to spin out the old themes 
any longer. But the new forces required some time to set to 
work, and to avail themselves of the tremendous weapon which 
the press had put into their hands. When these things had 
adjusted themselves, literature of a varied and vigorous kind 
bewme once more possible and indeed necessary, nor did it 
take long to make its appearance. 

/ 6 th Century .—In no country was the literary result of the 
Renaissance more striking and more manifold than in France. 
The double effect of the study of antiquity and the religious 
movement produced an outburst of literary developments of Ae 
most diverse kinds, which even the fierce and sanguinary civil 
dissensions of the Reformation did not succeed m checking. 
While the Renaissance in Italy had mainly exhausted its effects 
by the middle of the 16th century, while in Germany those effects 
only paved the way for a national literature, and did not them¬ 
selves greatly contribute thtj^to, while in England it was not 
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till the extreme end of the. period tbfit a gieeit Hteratuce was, 
forthcoming—in, France almost the whole ceatuiy was nurked; 
by the production of capital works in every, bra^ of literary, 
effort. Not even the 17th century, and certai^y not the i8th, 
can show,such a group of prose writers aad poets as, is formed 
by Calvin, St Francis de Sales, Montugae, du Vak, Bodin, 
d’Aubignd, the authors of,. the .Satire Miniftpie, Monluo, | 
Brsntdme, Pasquier, Kabekis, des Perils, Herberay des Eesarte, | 
Amyot, G^nier, Muot, Ronsard and the rest of the “ PUiade,” 
and finally Regnier. These great writers are not merely remark- j 
able for the vigour suad origiiudity of their thoughts, the freshness, f 
variety and grace of their faixy, tiie.abuadaace of their learning { 
and tto solidity of their arguments in the cases where skrgviraent 
isrequaced. Their great merit isthecnatioa of a language and 
a style able to give expression to these, good gifts. The foregoing 
account of the medieval literature of Fiance will have shows 
sufiSciently that it is notiawiul to despise the literary capadtieE 
and adiievemcnts of the older French. But the old language, 
with all its merite, was ill-suited to be a vehicle for any ^t 
the simpler forms.of literaiy composition. Pleasant or affectii^ 
tales codd be told in it with interest and pathos. Soags of charm¬ 
ing naiaieU aad grace could be suirg; the requirements of the 
epK and the chronicle, were suitably furnished. But it was,barren 
of the terms of art and science; it did not readily lend itself to 
sustamed eloquence, to impassioned poetry or to logical, discusf 
sion. It had been too long accustomed to leave these things to 
Latin as their natural and legitimate exponent, and it bore 
tnarks of its original character as a Unff*a rutiica, a tongue suited 
for homely conversation, for folk-lore and for ballads, rather than 
for the business of the forum andthe oourt, the speculations of 
the study, and the declamation of the theatre. Efforts had indeed 
been made,iculminatiog in the heavy and tasteless erudition of 
the schools of Chattier an^ Cr 4 tb, to supply the defect •, but 
it was reserved for the i6th centurjr completely to efface it. 
The series of. prose writers from Ctdvin to Mootaipne, of poets 
from Morot to Regnier, elaboratsd a language yielding to no 
modem tongue in beauty, richness, flexibility and strengtli, 
a language which the reactionary pucism of succeeding genera¬ 
tions defaced rather than improved, and the merits of which have 
in still later days been biumphantly vindicated by the confession 
and thepractice ofall the greatestwriteis of modem France. 

i 6 tk-Cttttury Pjfetry .—^The first few years of the i6th century 
were naturally occupied rather with the last developments of 
the, medieval forms than with the production of the new model. 
The clerks of the Bazoche and the Confraternity of the Passion 
still produced and acted mysteries, moralities and farces. The 
poets of the “ Grands Rhdtoriqueurs ” schooUtill wrote elaborate 
allegorical poetry. Chansons de geste, rhymed romances and 
fabliaux had long ceased, to be written. But the press was 
multiplying the contents of the former in the prose form which 
they h^ ^lly assumed, and in the Ctni Nouvelles Nouvelles 
there already existed admirable spechnens of the short prose tale. 
There even were signs, as in some writers already mentioned and 
in Roger de Collie, a lockpenny but light-hearted singer of 
the early part of the century, of definite enfranchisement in 
verse. But the first note of the new literature was sounded by 
Ckment Marot (1496/7-1544), The son of an elder 
poet, Jehan des Mares called Marot (1465-1503), 
Qdment at first wrote, like his father’s contempwarics, aUegori^ 
and mythological poetry, afterwards collected in a volume with 
a charming title, U Adolisctnce eUpuntint. It was not till he was 
nearly thirty years old that his wmk became really remarkable. 
From that time forward till his death, about twenty years after¬ 
wards, he was much involvefl in the troubles and persecutions 
of the Huguenot piarty to which he belonged.; nor was the. {ko- 
tection of Marguerite d’Angoul&ne, the idiief patronsss. of 
Huguenots andmen of letters,4klways efficient. But bis troubles, 
so & from haTnung,belped his literary faculties; and his epistles; 
epigrams, ifoienr (descendants of the .medieval tliis), and coq-^ 
Vane became lema^ble for their easy snd.pidiMied style, thek. 
Ugh( and graceful and a. certain elegance which had not as 
yet been even attanpted m any modem tongue, though, the 


Itaiiaa hanmists had not been far from it. in aode of thek 
Latin eeempoeitions. Around Marot arose a whole sdieol of 
disciples om imitators, such as Victor Buodeau 1(1470 ?-354e), 
the great authority on rondeaux, Maiwioe Sofve, a feitUe. author 
of blasons, Said, Mi^erite herself (i49s-i>549), of whom more 
hereafter, and MeUin de Samt CekuBi (1491-^1558), The last, 
M» of the bishop named, nbotw, is a courtly writer lA occaaiond 
pieces, who. sestained .as well as he could die styit nmotiqtte 
against. Ronsard,. and. who has the credit 'of l iatsoducngs the 
regular lonnet Into French; But the inventive vigour of the-age 
waa so great that one school had hardly become popular before 
^ther pudied it from its stool, and even of the Maiorists 
.just: mentioned Sebre and Solel are often regarded ae chief and 
member recpective^^if a.Lyonnesei coterie, iatemediate between 
the schools of Marot and of Ronsaid, containing olther members 
of repute such as Antoine Hero8t and Oades Fontaine and 
claiming Louise Labd (v> in},) herself, Pkrro de 
Ronsard (*5*4-1585) was the chief of this lattw. At 
first a courtier and a diplomatist, physioal dis<|ualification made 
him change bis. career. He began to study the dassics under 
Joan Daorat (1508-1588), and with his master and five other 
writers, jltienne JodeUe(i53*-i573), R6iny Belleau(i5*8-i577), 
Joachim du Bellay (1585-1560), Jean Antoine de BeM (155*- 
1589), and Pontus (te Tyai^ (d, 1605, biMwp of Chalons-sur- 
Safiro), composed the famous “ P 16 iBde.” The object of this 
bond waa to bring the French language, in vocabulary, 
constructions ai^ application, on a level with t^ piuaae. 
classical tongues by butowings from the latter, They 
would have imported the Greek licence of compound words, 
though the genius, of the French language is but little adapted 
thereto; and they wished to reproduce in French the regular 
tragedy, the Pindaric and H<watiaaode, the VirgiKan epic, &c. 
But it is an error (though one whidt until recently was very 
common, and which pr^ps requires pretty tiiorough study (ri 
their work completely to exthpatie it) to suppose that they 
advocated or practised, indisetimimU borrowing. On the con¬ 
trary both, in du Bellay’s famous manifesto, the Dfffenat et iUualfo- 
lion de .la longue jranfoise, and in Ronsard’s own work, caution 
and attention to the genius and the tradition of French are 
insisted upon. Being ^1 men of the highest talent, and not a 
few of them men, of peat genius, they achieved much that they 
designed, and even where they failed exactly to: achieve, it, they 
very often indirect^ preduc^ results as important, nod more 
beneficial than those which they intended. Their ideal of a 
separate poetical language distinct from that intended for prose 
use was indeed a d^btful if neit a dangerous one. But it is 
certain that Marot, while setting an example of elegasce and 
grace not easily to be imitated, set also on example of trivial and, 
so to speak, pedestrian language which was only too knitable. 
If France was ever, to possess a literature containing something 
besides fabliaux and fames, the tongue must be enriched and 
strengthened. This accessiim of wealth and vigour it received 
from Ronsard .and the Ronsordists. Doubtkse they went too far 
and provoked to some extent the reaction which Malherbe led. 
Their importations were sotnetkaes unnecessary. It is fdmost 
impossible to read the Franciade of Ronsard, and not too easy 
to read the tragedies of JodeUe and Gamier, fine as the latter are 
in parts. - But the best of Roosard’s sonnets and odes, the finest 
of du Bellay's Anliquites de Rome (translated into English by 
Spenser), the exquisite Vanneur of the, same author, and the 
Avril of Belleau, even the finer passages of d’Aubign6 and du 
Bartas, are not only admirable in themselves, and of a kind not 
previously found in French literature, but are also such thkigs 
as could not have been previously found, for the simple reason 
that the medium of expression, was wanting. They constructed 
that medium for themielves, and no force of the reaction whidi 
' they provoked was able'to undo their work. Advene criticism 
and the natural course of time rejected much that they had added.. 
The charming diminutives th^ loved so much went out of 
; fashion'; their compounds (sometimes it must' be confessed, 
justly) had their letters of naturalixation promptly canceled; 
many a gorgeous adjective, including smae which oouM trace 
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their pedigree to the esriliest ages trf FcenA literature; bat 
wludi t9ore »i'unfortunate lilceaees to the new-comeft, was 
prosonbed. Qut for all that no language has ever had its destiny- 
mfluenced more powerfully and more beneficially by a nnxtll 
Hterary clique th^ the lan^ageof France waS influenced by the 
eotam^ and disciples of that Ronsard whom for two centuries 
it was the fashion to deride and decry. 

In a sketch such aa the present it is impossible to givo’ a 
separate account of individual writers, the more important of 
ntKoa- ^ found treated under their own namas. 

tu«»u’ effort of the “ PMiade ” proper was continued and 
shared by a c onside r a ble number of minor' poets, 
some of dvem, as has been already noted^ belonging to difterent 
groups and schools. Oiivier de Magny (d. 1560) aodi LOuise 
15*6) were poets and lovers, the lady deserving far the 
hig^r rank in literature. There is more dq>^ of passion in the 
writings of “La Belle Cordiite,” as this Lyonnese poetess 
was called, than in afanost any of her contemporaries. Jacques 
Tahureau (ipj-iggs) scarcely deserves tb be called a minor poet. 
There is less than (he usu^ hyperboie in tbe 'contechporaxy 
codiparison of him to Catullus, and he reminds an Englishman 
of the school represented nearly a century later ly (arew, 
Randolph and Stolding. The title' of a part of. his poem'— 
Mignardiset amoureusti de l'ediniri»-»is chaoracteristic both of 
thestyle andofthethne. Jean Doublet (c. i5a8-c.i58o), Amadis 
Jainyn(r. i 33 «>“iS 85 ). Jean de la TaHle(j54o-i6o») deserve 
mention at least as poets, but two other writers require a longer 
allusion. Gniflaume de Salluste,seigneur du Bartas (i544*-i59o), 
1,1,3^,. whom Sj^cotcr’s translation, Milton’s imitation* and 
’ the copious citations of Southey’s Doctor^ haa^ 
made known if not familiar in England, was partly a disriple 
and partly a rival of Ronsard. His pc«m of Judith was edipSed 
by his better-known. La Divine Sepmaine orspic of the Creation. 
Da Boctas was a great user and abuser erf the double compounds 
alluded to above, but his style possesses much stateliaws, and has 
a peculiar s^mn eloquence vriiich he shared With tht other 
French Calvinists, and which was derived from the study partly 
of Calvin and partly of the Bibde. Thfodoro Agrippa d’Aufeigh6 
B'Ab- like du Bartas, was a Calvinist His 

biMOf, geniuswasofamore varied (Aaiacter. Hewrotesonnets 
and odes as became a Ronsardist, but his chief poetical 
work is the satirical poem of Les Tragiques, in which the atfthor 
bmn^ the factions, corruptions and persecutions of the time, 
and in which there are to be found alexandrines of a atrengthi, 
vigour and origina'l cadence hardly to be discovered elsewhere, 
save in Corneille and Victor Hugo. Towards the end of the 
century, Philii^e Desportes (iS46-r6o6) and Jeon 'Bertaut 
(iSS**i6ti)) with much enfeebled strength, but with a certain 
grace, continue the Rnnsardiring tradition. Among their con¬ 
temporaries most bo noticed Jean Passerat (1554-1600), a writer 
of much wit and vigour and rather resembling Marot than 
Ronsaerd, and Vauquclinde k Fresnaye (1536-1607), the author 
of a valuable Ars poitica and of the first French satires which 
actually bear that title. Jean k Houx (fl. c. 1600) continued, 
rewrote or invented the vaux de vire, commonly known as the 
work of Olivier Basselin, and already alluded to, while a still 
lighter and more eccentric verse style was cultivated by fitienne 
Tabourot dos Accords (1549-1590), whose epigrams and otheir 
pieces were collected under odd titles, Les Bigarrures, Les Touches, 
&c. A curious pair are Guy du Faur de Pibrac (1529-1584) and 
Pierre Mathieu (b. 1563), authors of moral quatrains, wliich were 
learnt by heart in the sdiools of the time, replacing the distichs 
of the gmnmarian Cato, which, translated into French, had 
served te same poipose in the middle ages. 

The nephew of Desportes* Mathurin Regnier (iS73“'i6r5), 
marks the end, and at the same time perhaps the dimax, Of the 
JTjjiXir. of .^6 centory. A tooeadant at once of the 

older Galhc spirit of Villon and Marot, in virtue Of his 
consummatettUtemss,t 0 r 8 eneBs and wit,of fheschoolof Rensard 
by his erudition, his command of knguage, and hit schokwhip, 
Regnier is perhaps the test rqjresentative of Frtnch pOeby at 
the critical time when it had got together all its materials, had 
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lost none of its <v^(t>ur and force, mid had adt yet sub¬ 
mitted to thecram^MUgand ttuntiggnf ruksand restrictions which 
then«t century iatro^ced. The satirital poems of Rwiiin', and 
especially tiie.admirable epistle to Rapin, in which heoenounces 
and refauss tte'critical dogmas of Ifialherhe; are models of nervous 
strangt^ while some of the elegies and oto contain expressiok 
not easily to bo surpassed of the softer feelings of affection and 
regret _ No poet has had more influence on tfae^ re(vival of Freneh 
< poel^ m the kst century tinm Regnier, and he ted hnitatora 
m hia own time, the chief of whom was Courval-Sonnet'CFhonias 
Sonnet, simir do Comrval) (iSTT^^^JS)} author of satires of some 
value for the history of manners.'' 

.rfA-Cmtary Drama.—The change whidi dsamatic poetry: 
underwent during the i6th ’centuxY was least os semarkabte 
as that undergone by poetry proper. The first half of the period 
M-w the end of the religious mysteries, the liceace of winch bad 
irritated both the pariiamont add' tire cietgy. Louis XS., at 
the beginning of the century, was far from dkoouiaging the dis¬ 
orderly but popular and powerful theatre in which the Cbnfrn- 
tomity of toe Passioa, the clerks of the Bazoebe; and the Enfaus 
sans souci ena*^ mysteries, moiralitics; soties and larces. 
He made them, ind^, an instrument in his quarrel with the 
papa,cy, just as PhiKppe le Bel had made use of the allegorical 
poeihs of Jehan de Mcnng and his fellows. Under bis patronage 
were produced die chief works of'Oiingare or Giringaire (n 1480- 
' t'S 47 )) by far the mostremaikahle writer of this erfass of composi¬ 
tion. His Prince des mtr and hisAfystire deSt Louis are among 
the best of their kinxL An enormous volume of composition of 
this ekes waa peadeoed between 1500 and 1530. One meeahty 
by itself, L’Homme juste et Vhomme mondain, contains some 
36,000 litres. But in 1348, when the Confraternity was fornwlly 
estabhshod at the HOtel de Bourgogne, leave to {day sacred 
' subjects was exprwsly refused it. Mi^Uties and soties dcagged 
I on under'difficnlties till the end 'of the century, and toe force, 
which is immortal, continually affected comedy. But the effect 
I of tho Renaissance was to sweep aWay all other vestiges of the 
' medieval drama, at least in tbe capital. An tmtirely new class 
' of subjects* entirely new modes of treatment, and a different 
kind of performers were introdneed. The change naturally 
oaiM from Italy. In the dose relationship with that country 
' which France had durin| the early years of the century, Italian 
trartiktions of the classical masterpieces were easily imported. 
Soon French transktions were madj afresh of too Electrtty the 
•Heeuia, the Iphigenia in Atdis, and toe French hmnamsts 
hastened to oempose original tra^ifies on toe ckssical model, 
apecklly as exhibitod in the Latin tragedian Seneca^ It was 
impossible that the “Pkiafle" should not eagerly seise such an 
opportunity of earryiag out its principles, and one of its members, 
Jodeite (1532-1373), devotirg himself mainly to dramatic 
i composition, foshienied at once the first tragedy, 

CUopain, and toe first comedy, Engine, thus setting tmteuy 
' the example of the style of composition whkh for two ou^ 

' emturies and w half Frenchmen were to regard as the eomeOy. 
highest effort of literary ambition. The amateur performaace 
6f these dramas by Jodelle and his friends was followed by a. 
Bacchic procession after the manner of the andents, which caused 
ai great deal of scandal, and was represented by both iitisolks 
and ftotestants as a pagan oigy. The Cleop&ire is rctnarkalrfe. 
as being the first French tragedy, nor is it destitute of merit. 
It is curious that in this first instance the curt antithetic 
a-rtxofty&M, vtoioh was so long characteristic of French pkys and 
plays imitated from tocm, and which Butder ridicules in his 
Dialogue of Cat and Puss, already appears. There appears also 
the giaaidhise and smooth but stilted decdaimatum which came 
rather from too imitation of Seneca than of Sophocles, and the 
tradition of which was never to be test Cliop&tre was folloured 
by Diian, nffiich, unlike its predecessor, ismtirely in alexandrines, 
and observes the regular alternation of masculine and feminine- 
rhymes. Jodrik was followed by Jacques Gidvin. (1340 ?-i,570) 
with a Mart de Cisar, which showson improvement in tragicart, 
and two still' tetter comedies, Les £b<this and La Trkoriirt 
Jean de k Taille (iggn-ificl), who. made still further progress 
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towards the accepted French dramatic pattern m his Saul 
furieux and his Conmawt, Jacques, his brother (1541-1562), and 
Jean de la P6ruse (1529-1554),who wrote a Midie. Avery 
difierent poet irom all these is Robert Gamier (1545- 
**’■ i6oi). Gamier is the first tragedian who deserves a 
place not too far below Rotrou, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire and 
Hugo, and who may be placed in the some class with them. He 
chose his subjects indifiercntly from classical, sacred and medieval 
literature. Sidicit, a play dealing with the capture of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadneszar, is held to be his masterpiece, and Bradamante 
deserves notice because it is the first tragi-comedy of merit in 
French, and because the famous confidant here makes his first 
appearance. Gamier’s successor, Antoine de Monchritien or 
Montchrestien (c. 1576-1621), set the example of dramatizing 
contemporary subjects. His masterpiece is L’^cossaise, the 
first of many dramas on the fate of Mary, queen of Scots. While 
tragedy thus clings closely to antique models, comedy, as might 
be expected in the country of the fabliaux, is more independent. 
Italy had already a comic school of some originality, and the 
French farce was too vigorous and lively a production to permit 
of its being entirely overlooked. The first comic writer of great 
merit was Pierre Larivey (c. isso-r. 1612), an Italian 
by descent. Most if not all of his plays are founded 
on Italian originals, but the translations or adaptations are made 
with the greate.st freedom, and almost deserve the title of original 
works. The style is admirable, and the skilful management 
of the action contrasts strongly with the languor, the awkward 
adjustment, and the lack of dramatic interest found in con¬ 
temporary tragedians. Even Moliire found something to use in 
Larivey. 

i 6 th~Centwy Prose Fiction .—Great as is the importance of 
the i6th century in the history of French poetry, its import¬ 
ance in the history of French prose is greater still. In poetry 
the middle ages could fairly hold their own with any of the ages 
that have succeeded them. The epics of chivalry, whether of the 
cycles of Charlemagne, Arthur, or the classic heroes, not to 
mention the miscellaneous romans d’aventures, have indeed 
more than held their own. Both relatively and absolutely the 
Franciade of the t6th century, the PucelU of the rvth, the 
Henriade of the i8th, cut a very poor figure beside Roland and 
Percivale, Gerard de Roussillon, and Parthenopex de Blois. The 
romances, ballads and pastourelles, signed and unsigned, of 
medieval France were not merely the origin, but in some respects 
the superiors, of the lyric poetry which succeeded them. Thibaut 
de Champagne, Charles d’Orl6ans and Villon need not veil 
their crests in any society of bards. The charming forms of the 
rondel, the rondeau and the ballade have won admiration from 
every competent poet and critic who has known them. The 
fabliaux give something more than promise of La Fontaine, 
and the two great compositions of the Roman du Renari and 
the Roman de la rose, despite their faults and their alloy, will 
always command the admiration of all persons of taste and 
judgment who take the trouble to study them. But while 
poetry had in the middle ages no reason to blush for her French 
representatives, prose (always the younger and less forward 
sister) had far less to boast of. With the exception of chronicles 
and prose romances, no prose works of any real importance can 
be quoted before the end of the 15th century, and even then the 
chief if not the only place of importance must be assigned to the 
Cent Nounelles Nouvelles, a work of admirable prose, but neces¬ 
sarily light in character, and not yet demonstrating the efficacy 
of the French language as a medium of expression for serious and 
weighty thought. Up to the time of the Renaissance and the 
consequent reformation, Latin had, as we have already remarked, 
been considered the sufficient and natural organ for this expres¬ 
sion. In France as in other countries the disturbance in religious 
thought may undoubtedly claim the glory of having repaired 
this dis^^e of the vulgar tongue, and of having fitted and 
taught It to express whatever thoughts the theologian, the 
historian, the philosopher, the politicum and the savant had 
occasion to utter. But the use of prose as a vehicle for lighter 
themes was more continuous with the literature that preceded, 
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and serves as a natural transition from poetry and the drama 
to hisftry and science. Among the prose writers, Aerefore, 
of the i6th century we shall give the first place tt the novelists 
and romantic writers. 

Among these there can be no doubt of the precedence, in 
every sense of the word, of-Franfois Rabelais (e. i 490 “t 553 )> 
the one French writer (or with MoliAre one of the two) 
whom critics the least inclined to appreciate the 
characteristics of French literature have agreed to place anlbog 
the few greatest of the world. With an immense erudition 
representing almost the whole of the knowledge of his time, 
with an untiring faculty of invention, with the judgment of a 
philosopher, and the common .sense of a man of the world, with 
an observation that let no characteristic of the time pass un¬ 
observed, and with a tenfold portion of the special Gdlic gift 
of good-humoured satire, Rabelais united a height of speculation 
and depth of insight and a vein of poetical imagination rarely 
found in any writer, but altogether portentous when taken in 
conjunction with his other characteristics. His great work has 
been taken for an exercise of transcendental philosophy, for a 
concealed theological polemic, for an allegorical history of this 
and that personage of his time, for a merely literary utterance, 
for an attempt to tickle the popular ear and taste. It is all of 
these, and it is none—all of them in parts, none of them in 
deliberate and exclusive intention. It may perhaps be called 
the exposition and commentary of all the thoughts, feelings, 
aspirations and knowledge of a particular time and nation put 
forth in attractive literary form by a man who for once combined 
the practical and the literary spirit, the power of knowledge and 
the power of expression. The work of Rabelais is the mirror 
of the 16th century in France, reflecting at once its comeliness 
and its uncomeliness, its high aspirations, its voluptuous tastes, 
its political and religious dissensions, its keen criticism, its 
eager appetite and hasty digestion of learning, its gleams of poetry, 
and its ferocity of manners. In Rabelais we can divine the 
“Pl^iade” and Marot, the Cymbalum mundi and Montaigne, 
Amyot and the Amadis, even Calvin and Duperron. 

It was inevitable that such extraordinary works as Garganiua 
and Pantagruel should attract special imitators in the direction 
of their outward form. It was also inevitable that this imitation 
should frequently fix upon these Rabelaisian characteristics 
which are least deserving of imitation, and most likely to be 
depraved in the hands of imitators. It fell within the plan of 
the master to indulge in what has been called fatrasie, the 
huddling together, that is to say, of a medley of language and 
images which is best known to English readers in the not always 
successful following of Sterne. It pleased him also to disguise 
his naturally terse, strong and nervous style in a burlesque 
envelope of redundant language, partly ironical, partly the result 
of supmuous erudition, and partly that of a certain childish 
wantonness and exuberance, which is one of his raciest and 
pleasantest characteristics. In both these points he was some¬ 
what corruptly followed. But fortunately the romancical 
writers of the 16th century had not Rabelais for their sole model, 
but were also influenced by the simple and straightforward 
style of the Cent Nouvdles Nouvelles. The joint influence gives 
us some admirable work. Nicholas of Troyes, a saddler of 
Champagne, came too early (his Grand Parangon des nouvelles 
nouveUes appeared in 1536) to copy Rabelais. But Noel du 
Fail (d. c. 1585?), a judge at Rennes, shows the double influence 
in his Propos rustiques and Contes d’Eutrapel, both of which, 
especially the former, are lively and well-written pictures of 
contemporary life and drought, as the country magistrate 
actually saw and dealt with them. In 1558, however, appeared 
two works of far higher literary and social interest. These are 
the Heptameron of the queen of Navarre, and the Conies et 
joy tux devis of Bonaventure des Periers (c. 1500-1544). ^ 

Des Periers, who was a courtier of Marguerite’s, has Men. 
sometimes been thought to have had a good deal 
to do with the first-named work as well as with the second, 
and was also the author of a curious Luciank satire, strongly 
sceptical in cast, the Cymbalum mundi. Indeed, not merely 
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the queen’s proie works, but also the poems gracefully entitled 
Im Marguerites de la Marguerite, are often attributedwto the 
literary men whom the sister of Francis I. gathered round 
her. However this may be, some single influence of power 
enough to give unity and distinctness of savour evidently 
-presided over the composition of the Heptamhon. 
tmJSi. Composed as it is on the model of Boccaccio, its tone 
and character are entirely different, and few works 
faavt a more individual charm, llie Tales of des Periers are 
shorter, simpler and more homely ; there is more wit in them 
and less refinement. But both works breathe, more powerfully 
perhaps than any others, the peculiar mixture of cultivated 
and poetical voluptuousness with a certain religiosity and a 
vigorous spirit of action which characterizes the French Renais¬ 
sance. Later in time, but too closely connected with Rabelais 
in form and spirit to be here omitted, came the Moyen de parvenir 
of B6roalde de Verville (i 55S ?-i6is ?), a singular fatrasie, uniting 
wit, wisdom, learning and indecency, and crammed with anec¬ 
dotes which are always amusing though rarely decorous. 

At the same time a fresh vogue was given to the chivalric 
romance by Herberay’s translation of Amadis de Gaula. French 
Ammditof supposed a French original for the 

Oaui, * Amadis in some lost roman d’aventures. It is of course 
impossible to say that this is not the case, but there 
is not one tittle of evidence to show that it is. At any rate 
the adventures of Amadis were prolonged in Spanish through 
generation after generation of his descendants. This vast work 
Hcrberay des Essarts in 1540 undertook to translate or re¬ 
translate, but it was not without the assistance of several followers 
that the task was completed. Southey has charged Herberay 
with corrupting the simplicity of the original, a charge which 
does not concern us here. It is sufficient to say that the French 
Amadis is an excellent piece of literary work, and that Herberay 
deserves no mean place among the fathers of French prose. 
His book had an immense popularity; it was translated into 
many foreign languages, and for some time it served as a favourite 
reading book for foreigners studying French. Nor is it to be 
doubted that the romancers of the Scud^ry and Calprenide 
type in the next century were much more influenced both for 
good and harm by these Amadis romances than by any of the 
earlier tales of chivalry. 

16th-Century Historians. —As in the case of the tale-tellers, 
so in that of the historians, the writers of the i6th century had 
traditions to continue. It is doubtful indeed whether many of 
them can risk comparison as artists with the great names of 
Villehardouin and Joinville, Froissart and Comines. The 16th 
century, however, set the example -of dividing the functions 
of the chronicler, setting those of the historian proper on one 
side, and of the anecdote-monger and biographer on the other. 
The efforts at regular history made in this century were not of 
the highest value. But on the other hand the practice of memoir¬ 
writing, in which the French were to excel every nation in the 
world, and of literary correspondence, in which they were to 
excel even their memoirs, was solidly founded. 

One of the earliest historical writers of the century was Claude 
de Seyssel (1450-1520), whose history of Louis XII. aims not 
unsuccessfully at style. De Thou (1553-1617) wrote in Latin, 
but Bernard de Girard, sieur du Haillan (1537-1610), composed 
a Histoire de France on Thucydidean principles as transmitted 
through the successive mediums of Polybius, Guicciardini and 
Paulus Aemilius. The instance invariably quoted, after Thierry, 
of du Hainan’s method is his introduction, with appropriate 
speeches, of two Merovingian statesmen who argue out the 
relative merits of monarchy and oligarchy on the occasion of 
the election of Pharamond. Besides du Haillan, la Popeliniire 
{c. 1540-1608), who less ambitiously attempted a history of 
Europe during his own time, and expended immense labour 
on the collection of information and materials, deserves mention. 

There is no such poverty of writers of memoirs. Robert 
de la Mark, du Bellay, Marguerite de Valois (the youngest or 
third Marguerite, first wife of Henri IV., 1553-1615), Villars, 
Tavannes, La Tour d’Auvergne, and many others composed 


commentaries and autobiographies. The well-loiown and very 
agreeable Histoire du gentil seigneur de Bayart (1534) is bv 
an anonymous “Loyal Serviteur.’’ Vincent Carloix (£ 1350), 
the secretary of the marshal de Vielleville, compb^ some 
memoirs abounding in detail and incident. The Lettres of 
Cardinal d’Ossat (1536-1604) and the Nigociations of Pierre 
Jeannin (1540-1622) have always had a high place among 
documents of their kind. But there are four collections of 
memoirs concerning this time which far exceed all others in 
interest and importance. The turbulent dispositions of the time, 
the loose dependence of the nobles and even the smaller gentry 
on any single or central authority, the rapid changes of politick 
situations, and the singularly active appetite, bo& for pleasure 
and for business, for learning and for war, which distinguished 
the French gentleman of the i6th century, place the memoirs 
of Francois de Lanoue (1531-1591), Blaise de Mon[t]luc (1503- 
1577), A^ippa d’Aubign6 and Pierre de Bourdeille[s] Brantome 
(1540-1614) almost at the head of the literature of their doss. 
The name of Brantfime is known to all who have the least 
tincture of French literature, and the works of the others are not 
inferior in interest, and perhaps superior in spirit and conception, 
to the Dames Galanles, the Grands Capitaines and the Hommes 
iUustres. The commentaries of Montluc, which Henri Quatre is 
said to have called the soldier’s Bible, are exclusively militoiy 
and deal with affairs only. Montluc was governor in Guienne, 
where he repressed the savage Huguenots of the south with a 
savagery worse than tlieir own. He was, however, a partisan 
of order, not of Catholicism. He hung and shot both parties 
with perfect impartiality, and refused to have anything to do 
with the massacre of St Bartholomew. Though he was a man 
of no learning, his style is excellent, being vivid, flexible and 
straightforward. Lanoue, who was a moderate in politics, has 
left his principles reflected in his memoirs. D'Aubigni, so often 
to be mentioned, gives the extreme Huguenot side as opposed 
to the royalist putisanship of Montluc and the via media of 
Lanoue. BrantSme, on the other hand, is quite free 
from any political or religious prepossessions, and, 
indeed, troubles himself very little about any such matters. 
He is the shrewd and somewhat cynical observer, moving 
through the crowd and taking note of its ways, its outward 
appearance, its heroisms and its follies. It is really difficult 
to say whether the recital of a noble deed of arms or the telling 
of a scandalous story about a court lady gave him the most 
pleasure, and impossible to say which he did best. Certainly 
he had ample material for both exercises in the history of his 
time. 

The branches of literature of which we have just given an 
account may be fairly connected, from the historical point of 
view, with work of the same kind that went before as well as 
with work of the same kind that followed them. It was not so 
with the literature of theology, law, politics and erudition, which 
the 16th century also produced, and with which it for the first 
time enlarged the range of composition in the vulgar tongue. 
Not only had Latin ^en invariably adopted as the language 
of composition on such subjects, but the style of the treatises 
dealing with such matters had been traditional rather than 
original. In speculative philosophy or metaphysics proper even 
this century did not witness a great development; perhaps, 
indeed, such a development was not to be expected until the 
minds of men had in some degree settled down from their agitation 
on more practical matters. It is not without significance that 
Calvin (1509-1564) is the great figure in serious French prose 
in the first half of the century, Montaigne the corresponding 
figure in the second half. After Calvin and Montaigne we expect 
Descartes. 

idth-Century Theologians. —In France, as in all other countries, 
the Reformation was an essentially popular movement, though 
from special causes, such as the absence of political caMn 
homogeneity, the nobles took a more active part both 
with pen and sword in it than was the case in England. But the 
great textbook of the French Reformation was not the work 
of any noble. Jean Calvin’si/nsltfttfton 0/ the Christian Religion 
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is ft book equally remarlcftble in mitUei and in ionn, ia cuct^- 
fttonces and in mult. It is the fust really great composition 
in argumentative French prose. Its .severe logic and careful 
arrangemmt had as much influence on the manner of future 
thought, both in France and the other regions whither its wide-. 
spread popularity carried it, as its style had on the expression 
of such thought. It was the work of a man of only seven-and-: 
twenty, and it is in^ssible to exaggerate the originality of its 
manner when we remember that hardly any .models of French 
prose then existed except tales and chronicles, which required 
and exhibited totally diSerent qualities of style. It is . indeed 
probable that had not the Institution been first written 'by its. 
author in Latin, and afterwards translated by him, itmight have , 
had less dignity and vigour; but it must at the same time be i 
romonbered that this process of composition was at least equally 
likely, in the bands of any but a great genius, to produce a heavy , 
and pedantic style neither Fr^h nor Latin in ebaraoter. Some¬ 
thing like this result was actually produced in some of Calvin’s 
minor works,.and.still more in tire works of many of his followers, 
whose lumbering language gained for itself, an allusion to their 
exile from France, the title of “style refugif.” Nevertheless, 
the use of the vulgar tongue on the Protestant side, and the 
possession of a work of such importance written therein, gave 
the Reformers an immense advantage which their adversaries 
were some time in neutralining. Even, before the Institution, 
Lefivre d’£taplas (1455-1537.) and Guillaume Farel (1489-1565) 
saw and utilized the importance of the vernacular. Calvin 
(1509-1564) was much helped by Pierre Viret (151*-! 571), who 
wrote a laige number of small theological and moral dialogues, 
and of satirical pamphlets, destined to captivate us well as to 
instruct the lower people. The more famous Beza (Theodore de 
Bfze) (1519-1605) wrote chiefly in Latin, but he composed in 
French , an ecclesiastical history of the Reformed churches and 
some translations «f the Psahns. Mamix de Sainte.Aldegonde 
(1530-1593), a gentleman of Brabant, followed Viret as a satirical 
pamphleteer on the Protestant side. On the other hand, the 
Catholic champions at first affected to disdain the use of the 
vulgar tongue, and their pamphleteers, when they did attempt 
it, were unequal to the task. Towards the end of the century 
a more decent war was waged with Philippe du Plessb Momay 
(iS49-i6r3) on the Protestant side, whose work is at least .as j 
much directed against .freethinkers and enemies of Christianity 
in general a& against the dogmas and discipline of Rome. His 
adversary, die redoubtable Cardinal du Perron (1556-1618), 
who, originally a Calvinist, went over to the other side, employed ' 
French most vigorou.sly in controversial works, chiefly with 
reference to the eucharist. Du Perron was celebrated as the first 
controversialist of the time, and obtained dialectical victories 
over all comers. At the same time the bishop of Geneva, St 
Francis of Sales(i567-i622), supported the Catholic side, partly 
by controversial works, but still more by his devotional writings. 
The Jnirodtuiion to a Daiout Idfe, which, though actuaUy 
published early in the next century, had been written some time 
previously, shares with Calvin’s Institution the position of the 
most impiortant thetflugical work of the period, and is in remark-1 
able contrast with it in style and sentiment as well as in principles 
and plan. It has indeed been accused of a certain, .effeminacy, 
the appearance of which b in aU probal^ity mainly due to this 
very contrast The 16th century does not, like the 17th, disr 
ringuiris itself by literary exercises in the pulpit,. The furious 
preachers of the League, and their equally violent opponents, 
have no literary value. , _ 

/6tk-^eniury Moralists and Political Writers. —Tlie religiova 
dissensions ai^ poEtical dbturbances of the time could not fail 
to exert an influence on ethical and philoaqphical 
thought. Yet, as we have said, the oentuiy was 
not prolific of pure philosophic^ speculation. The 
scholastic tradition, though loi^ sterile, still survived, and with 
it the habit at composing m latinall works in any eonneoted 

with philosophy. The I«gu of Ramus in .1555 b cited as the 
first departure frpm thb rule. Other philosephicri werics are 
few, and diiefly express the doubt and the freethinking which 


were ohazacteristic of the time. Thb doubt assumes the. fem 
of poigtive religiout soeptirism only m the. Cymbahm nsmdi of 
Bomuventure des Periets, a ramark^c series of ^hdogues which 
excited a great storm, and ultimately drove the author to commit 
suicide. 'Ihe Cymbaluon mundi os a curious anticipation of ^ 
i8th century. The literature of doubt, however, waa to receive 
its principal accession in the famous essays of Mkhel Eyguem, 
sei^ur de Montaigne (1533-1590). It would be a mistue to 
imagine the exbtence of any scepti^ propaganda in thb cli|^' 
ing and popular book. ItspritKipleb sotacepticbm but egotism; 
and as the author was profoundly sceptical, this quality necessarily 
rather than intentionally appeaiis. We have here to dead only very 
superiicially with thb .as with other famous books, but it cannot 
be .denbted that it expresses the mental attitude of the latter 
partof the century as completely as Rahelab mepresses the mental 
attitude of the early part. Tb^ b considerably less vigour and 
life in thb attitude. Inquiry and protest have given way to a 
placid conviction that there b not much to be found out, and 
that it does not much matter; the erudition though abundant 
b less indberirainate, and u taken in. and given out with less 
gusto; exuberant drollery has given way to quiet irony ; and 
though neither business nor pleasure is decried, both are regarded 
rather as useful pastimes incident to the life of man than with 
the eager, appetite of the Renaissance. From the purely literary 
pointof view, the style is remarkable from its absence of pedantry 
in construction, and yet for its rich vocabulary and picturesque 
brilliancy. The follower and imitator of Montaigne, Pierre 
Charron (r.j4i-rj6o3), carried his master’s scepticism to. a some¬ 
what more positive degree. His principal book, De la sOgesse, 
scarcely deserves the comparative praise which Pope has .given 
it. On the.otlier hand Gmllaume du Vair (1556-16*1^ a lawyiCT 
and orator, takes the positive rather than negative side in 
morality, and regards the vicissitudes in human aiairs from the 
religious and theologicat point of view in a series of works 
cbaracterteed by the special merit of the style of great orators. 

The revolutionary and innovating instinct which showed itself 
in the j6th century with reference to church government and 
doctrine spread naturally enoi^h to political matters. The 
intolerable disorder of the religious wars naturally set the 
thinkers of the age speculating on the doctrinas of government 
in general. The favourite and general study of antiquity helped 
tills tendency, and the great accession .of royal .power in all the 
monarchies of Europe invited a speculative if not a practical re¬ 
action. The .persecutions of the Protestants naturally pro.vokied 
a republican spirit among them, and the violent antipathy 
of the League to the houses of Valois and Bourbon made its 
partisans adopt almost openly the principles of democracy and 
tyrannicide. 

The greatest political writer of the age b Jean Bodin (1530- 
1596), whose mpublique is founded partly oa speculative con- 
siderationa like the pwlitical theories of the ancients, 
and .partly on an extended hbtorical inquiry. Bpdin, 
like nmst lawyers who have taken tlie royalist side, is for unlimited 
monarchy, but notwithstanding thb, be cond^nns reUgious 
persecutkm and .(hsoooragas slavery. In his speculations on the 
connexion between forms of government and uatuml causes, 
he serves as. a link between Aristotle and Moptesqwbu, On the 
other hand, the causes which we have mentioned made a large 
number of .writom adopt opposite conclusions, Etienne de la 
Bottle,(1530-71.563), the {dead of Monteigne’s youth, composed 
the Contre tm w JDiscours do la sotviludo .wlontam, a . protest 
against ,thft mouarcbical theory. The boldnws of the protest 
and .the aSectionate admiration of Montaigne have given 
la Bofetie-a much lugher reputation thwi any extant work of hb 
actually .deserves. The Corttro m is a kind of prize essay, full of 
empty, declamation borrowed .f»iB the ancients, and showing no 
grasp of the pmotical oonditions cd politics. Not much njore 
hbtorioalV .based, but far more vigMous and original, b the 
Fraue»-Gedlia of . Franeob.Hotmann (1524-4590). which 

aspeated both in Latin and Breorit, which nxtob the authority 

thestatasigeaerri, i^pnwenls them as direct successors of the 
politioal instnutions of. Gaub and Franks, and maintains the 
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r%bt ol insurrection. In the last quarter et the century potittenl 
animosity knew no bounds. The Protestants beheld « divine 
instrument in Po)trot 'deM 4 i^, the CatiioKcs in Jacques Qiment. 
The Latin treatises of Hubert Laap^t (rst^iSsi) and Buchanan 
formaBy vindicated—‘the firstj like Hctmann, the right of re¬ 
bellion ba^ on an ongnud eeittraict between prince and people^ 
the second the right of t3nr8naicide. Ind^, as Montaigne 
confesses, divine authorization for political vioie^ 'was daimed 
and denied by both parties according as the possession or the 
expectancy of power belonged to each, and the excesses of the 
pr^chers and pampMeteers knew no bounds. 

Every one, however, was not carried away. The literary 
merits of the chancellor Michel de I'Hdpkal (iS07-rS7j) ate not 
very great, but his efforts to promote peace and moderation were 
unceasing. On the other side Lanoue, with far greeter literary 
gifts, pursued the same ends, and pointed out the ruinous 
consequences of continued dissension. Du Plessis Momay took 
a part in political discussion even more important than that 
which he bore in religious polemics, and was of the utmost service 
to Henri Quatre in defending his cause against the League, as 
was also Hurault, another author of state papers. Du Vair, 
already mentioned; powerfully assisted the same cause by Hs 
successful defence of the SaKc law, the disregard of which by the 
Leaguer states-general was intended to lead to the admission of 
the Spanish claim to the crown. But the foremost work against 
the League was the famous Satire Minippie (1594); 
i^Zpee. literary point of view one of the most remarkable 
of political books. The Minippie was the work icrf no 
single author, but was due, it is said, to the collaboration of five, 
Pierre Leroi, wlio has the credit of the idea, Jacques Gillot, 
Florent Chretien, Nicolas Rapin {1541-1596) and Pierre Pithou 
{1539-1596), with some assistance in verse from Passerat and 
Gilles Durand. The book is a kind of burlesque report of the 
meeting of the states-general, called for the purpose of supporting 
the views of the League in 1593. It gives an account of tlw 
proces-sion of opening, and then we have the supposed speeches 
of the principal characters—the due de Mayenne, the papal 
legate, the rector of the unrversity fa ferocious Leaguer) and 
others. But by far the most remarkable is that attributed to 
Claude d'Aubray, the leader of the Tiers Efa/, and said to be 
written by Pithou, in which all the evils of the time and the 
malpractices of the leaders of the Lei^ue are exposed and 
branded. The satire is extraordinarily bitter and yet perfectly 
good-humoured. It resembles in character Tat^r that of 
Butler, who unquestionably imitated it, than any other. Tbe 
style is perfectly suited to the purpose, having got rid of almost 
all vestiges of the cumbrousness of the older tongue without 
lo.sing its picturesque quaintness. 11 is no wonder that, as we are 
toH by contemporaries, it did more for Henri Quatre than all 
other writings in his Cause. In connexion with politics some 
mention of legal orators and Avriters may be necessary. In 1539 
the ordinance of Villers-Cotterets enjoined the exclusive use of 
the French language in legal procedure. The bar and bench of 
France during the century produced,- however, besides those 
names already mentioned in other connexions, only one deserving 
of special notice, that of Etienne Pasquier (15*9-1615), author 
0! a celebrated speech against the right of the Jesuits to take 
part in public teaching. This he inserted in his great work, 
Reckerches de la France, a work dealing with a^ost every 
aspect of French history whether political, antiquarian - or 
Irterary. 

rdOUHentury Sonants,—‘Oat more division, and only one, 
that of scientific and kamed writers pure and stmjde, remains. 
Much of the work of this kind during the period was naturally 
done in Latin, the vulgar tongue of the learned. But in France, 
as in other countries, the study -of the classics led to a vast 
number of translations, and it so happened that one of the 
translators deserves as a prose writer a rank among the hipest. 
Many of the authors already mentioned contributed to the 
literature of translation. Des Periers translated the Platonic 
dudogue Lysis, la Bodtie ■some works of Xenophon and Plutarch, 
du Vair the De corona, the In Ctesipkenfem and the Pro Milene. 


Sailel attempted the Iliad, Bellean'tbs false M^MerdM',' Baff'erHite 
plays of nautus and Terence. Beadss diese LefdviP^'d’Etaples 
gave a version of the BiUe, Saliat oneo! Herodotus, and Louis 
Leroi (*510-1577), «»t to be confounded with the part andior 
of the Minippie, many works of Plato, Aristotle and otherOreek 
writers. But whde most if not all oi these translator owed the 
merits of their work to their originals, and deserved, much more 
deserve, to be read only 1^ those to whom those originals are 
seded, Jacques Amyet{t5i3-*593), bislwp of Auxerre, 
taka rank os a French Classic by his translations 
<rf Plutarch, Longus and Heliodorus. The admiration which 
Amyot excited in his -own time was immense. Montaigne 
declares that it was thanks to-lhim that his contemporaries 
knew how to speak and to write, and the Academy in tiie next 
age, though not too much inclined to honour its predecessors, 
ranked him as a model. His Wutarch, which had an-enormous 
influence at the time, and coloured perhaps more than any 
classic the thoughts and writings of the 16th century, both in 
French and English, was then considered his masterpiece. Now¬ 
adays perhaps, and from the purely literary standpoint, that 
position would be assigned to -his exquisite version of the ex¬ 
quisite story of Daphnis and Chloe. It is needless to say 
that .absolute fidelity and exact schebrship are not the pre- 
emihent merits of these versions. They are not philological 
exercises, but works-of art. 

On the other hand, Olaude Fauchet (1-530-1601, in two anti¬ 
quarian works, Anliqmles gaulaises el franfoises and L'Origine de 
la langue et de la p^sie franfaise, displays -a-remarkable critical 
faculty in sweeping away the fables which had encumbered 
histoiy. Faudwt had the (for his time) wonderfb! habit of 
consulting manuscripts, and we owe to him literary -notices of 
many of the trouvfres. At the same tnne Francois Grudi, sieur 
de k Croix dn Maine (*55 *-159*), and Antoine Duverdier 
(1544-1600) founded the study at bibliography in France. 
Pasquier's Reckerches, already aBnded to, carries out the prin¬ 
ciples of Fauchet independently, and besides treating the history 
of the past in a true critical spirit, supplies us with vohjminous 
and invaluable information on contemporary politics and litera¬ 
ture. He has, moreover, the merit which Fauchet had i»t, of 
being an excellent writer. Henri Estierme fStephanus] (15*8- 
1598) also deserves notice in this place, both for certain treatises 
on the French language, full of critical -crotchets, and also for 
his curious Apologie pour Hirodeie, a remarkable book not 
particularly easy to class. It consists partly of'a defence of its 
nominal subject, partly of satirical polemics on the Protestant 
side, and Ls AM almost equally with erudition and with the 
buffoonery and fatrosie of the time. The book, indeed, was 
much too Rabelaisian to suit the tastes of those in whose -defence 
it was composed. 

The 16th century is somewhat too eariy for us to speak of 
science, and such science as was then composed falls far the 
most part outside French literature. The famous potter, 
Bernard Palissy (i5ti>-r59o), however, was not much less 
skilful as a fashioner of words than as a fashioner of pots,-and 
his description of the difficulties of his experiments in enamelling, 
which lasted sixteen years, is well known. The great surgeon 
Ambrose Par< (c. 1510-1590) was-also a writer, and his descrip¬ 
tions of his military experiences at Turin, Metz and elsewhere 
have an the charm of the i6Ch-centary memoir. The only other 
writers who require special mention are OKvier de Serres (1539- 
1619), who composed, under the title of ThUtre d'ttgrictdlure, a 
complete treatise -on die various operations of rural economy, 
and Jacques du Fouilknix (i5ai-t58o), who wrote wi hunting 
(La Vinerie). Both became extremely popular and were fre¬ 
quently reprinted. 

lytk-Century Poetry .—It is not always easy w possilfle to make 
the -end or the beginning of a literary epoch synchronize exactly 
with historical dates. It happens, however, that for 
once the begitming of the 17th century comerdes 
almost exactly wiA an entire revolution in Fretwh literature. 
The change of direction and of critical standard given by Francois 
de Malherbe (1556-16*9) tof||x)etry was to last for two whole 
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centuries, end to determine, not merely the language and com¬ 
plexion, but also the form of French verse dui^ riie whole of that 
time. Accidentally, or as a matter of logical consequence (it 
would not be proper here to attempt to decide the question), 
poetry became almost synonymous with drama. It is true, 
as we shall have to point out, that there were, in the early part 
of the 17th century at least, jxiets, properly so called, of no con¬ 
temptible merit. But their merit, m itself respectable, sank in 
comparison with the far greater merit of their dramatic rivals. 
Thdophile de Viau and Racan, Voiture and Saint-Amant carmot 
for a moment be mentioned in the same rank with Corneille. 
It is certainly curious, if it is not something more than curious, 
that this dedine in poetry proper should have coincided with the 
so-called reforms of Malherbe. The tradition of respect for this 
elder and more gifted Boileau was at one time all-powerful in 
France, and, notwithstanding the Romantic movement, is still 
strong. In rejecting a large number of the importations of the 
Ronsardists, he Certainly fid good service. But it is difficult to 
avoid ascribing in great measure to his influence the origin of 
the chief faults of modem French poetry, and modem French 
in general, as compared with the older lan^age. He pronounced 
against “ poetic diction ” as such, forbade the overlapping 
(enjambement) of verse, insisted that the middle pause should be 
of sense as well as sound, and that rhyme must satisfy eye as 
well as ear. Like Pope, he sacrificed everything to “ correctness,” 
and, unluckily for French, the sacrifice was m^e at a time when 
no writer of an absolutely supreme order had yet appeared in the 
language. With Shakespeare and Milton, not to mention scores 
of writers only inferior to them, safely garnered. Pope and his 
followers could do us little harm. Corneille and Moli&re unfortun¬ 
ately came after Malherbe. Yet it would be unfair to this writer, 
however badly we may think of his influence, to deny him talent, 
and even a certain amount of poetical inspiration. He had not 
felt his own influence, and the very influences which he despised 
and proscribed produced in him much tolerable and some admir¬ 
able verse, though he is not to be named as a poet with Regnier, 
who had the courage, the sense and the good taste to oppose 
and ridicule his innovations. Of Malherbe’s school, Honorat de 
Bueil, marquis de Racan (1589-1670), and Francois de Maynard 
(i58i(-i646) were the most remarkable. The former was a true 
poet, though not a very strong one. Like his master, he is best 
when he follows the models whom that master contemned. 
Perhaps more than any other poet, he set the example of the 
classical alexandrine, the smooth and melodious but monotonous 
and rather efieminate measure which Racine was to bring to the 
highest perfection, and which his successors, while they could not 
improve its smoothness, were to make more and more monotonous 
until the genius of Victor Hugo once more broke up its facile 
polish, supplied its stiff uniformity, and introduced vigour, 
variety, colour and distinctness in the place of its feeble sameness 
and its pale indecision. But the vigour, not to say the licence, 
of the i6th century could not thus die all at once. In Thdophile 
de Viau (1591-1626) the early years of the 17th century had their 
Villon. The later poft was almost as unfortunate as the earlier, 
and almost as disreputable, but he had a great share of poetical 
and not a small one of critical power. The etoile enragie under 
which he complains that he was bom was at least kind to him 
in this respect; and his readers, after he had been forgotten for 
two centuries, have once more done him justice. Racan and 
Thiophile were followed in the second quarter of the century 
by two schools which sufficiently well represented the tendencies 
of each. The first was that of Vincent Voiture (1598-1648), 
Isaac de Benserade (1612-1691), and other poets such as Claude 
de Maleville (1597-1647), author of La Belle Matineuse, who were 
connected more or less with the famous literary coterie of the 
H6tel de Rambouillet. Th6ophile was less worthily succeeded by 
a class, it can hardly be called a school of poets, some of whom, 
like Girard Saint-Amant (1594-1660), wrote drinking songs 
of merit and other light pieces; others, like Paul Scarron (1610- 
1660) and Sarrasin (1^3 ? 4 ? 5 ?-t654), devoted themselves 
rather to burlesque of serious verse. Most of the great dramatic 
authors of the time also wrote miscellaneous poetry, and there 


was even an epic school of the most singular kind, in ridiculing 
and di^praditing which Boileau for once did undoubtedly good 
service. The Puettte of Jean Chapelain (1595-1674), the unfor¬ 
tunate author who was deliberatcuy trained and mucated for a 
poet, who enjoyed for some time a sort of dictatorship in French 
literature on the strength of his forthcoming work, and at whom 
from the day of its publication every critic of French literature 
has agreed to laugh, was the most famous and perhaps the worst 
of these. But Georges de Scudiry (1601-1667) wrote an Mafic, 
the P^re le Moyne (1602-1671) a Saint Louis, Jean Desmarets 
de Saint-Sorlin (1595-1676), a dramatist and critic of some note, 
a Clotiis, and Saint-Amant a Afutre, which were not much better, 
though Th6ophiie Gautier in his Grotesques has valiantly defended 
these and other contemporary versifiers. And indeed it cannot 
be denied that even the epics, especially Saint Louis, contain 
flashes of finer poetry than France was to produce for more than 
a century outside of the drama. Some of the lighter poets and 
classes of poetry just alluded to also produced some remarkable 
verse. The Precieuses of the Hdtel Rambouillet, with all. their 
absurdities, encouraged if they did not produce good literary 
work. In their society there is no doubt that a great reformation 
of manners took place, if not of morals, and that the tendency 
to literature elegant and polished, yet not destitute of vigour, 
which marks the 17th century, was largely developed side by 
side with much scandal-mongering and anecdotage. Many of the 
authors whom these influences inspired, such as Voiture, Saint- 
Evremond and others, have been or will be noticed. But even 
such poets and wits as Antoine Baudouin de Siaeci (1643-1737), 
Jean de Segrais (1624-1701), Charles Faulure de Ris, sieur de 
Charleval (1612-1693), Antoine Godeau (1605-1672), Jean Ogier 
de Gombaud (1590-1666), are not without interest in the history 
of literature ; while if Charles Cotin (1604-1682) sinks below this 
level and deserves Moli^re’s caricature of him as Trissotin in 
Les Femmes savantes, Gilles de M6nage (1630-1692) certainly 
rises above it, notwithstanding the companion satire of Vadius. 
Menage’s name naturally suggests the Ana which arose at this 
time and were long fashionable, stores of endless gossip, some¬ 
times providing instruction and often amusement. The Guit- 
lande de Julie, m which most of the poets of the time celebrated 
Julie d’Angennes, daughter of the marquise de Rambouillet, is 
perhaps the best of all such albums, and Voiture, the typical poet 
of the coterie, was certainly the best writer of vers de societe 
who is known to us. The poetical war which arose between the 
Uranistes, the followers of Voiture, and the Jobistes, those of 
Benserade, produced reams of sonnets, epigrams and similar 
verses. This habit of occasional versification continued long. 
It led as a less important consequence to the rhymed Gazettes of 
Jean Loret (d. 1665), which recount in octosyllabic verse of a 
light and lively kind the festivals and court events of the early 
years of Louis XIV. It led also to perhaps the most remarkable 
non-dramatic poetry of the century, the Cemtes and Fables of 
ean de la Fontaine (1621-1695). No French writer is better 
nown than la Fontaine, and ficre is no need to dilate on his 
merits. It has been well said that he completes Moli^re, and that 
the two together give something to French literature which no 
other literature possesses. Yet la Fontaine is after all only a 
writer of fabliaux, in the linage and with the manners of his 
own century. 

All the writers we have mentioned belong more or less to the 
first half of the century, and so do Valentin Conrart (1603-1675), 
Antoine Furetiire (1626-1688), Chapelle (Claude Emmanuel) 
I’Huillier (1626-1686), and others not worth special mention. 
The latter half of the century is far less productive, and the 
poetical quality of its production is even lower than the quantity. 
In it Boileau (1636-1711) is the chief poetical figure. Next to 
him cart only be mentioned Madame DeshoulUres (1638-1694), 
Guillaume de Brdbeuf (1618-1661), the translator of Lucan, 
Philippe Quinault (1635-1688), the composer of opera libretti. 
Soileau’s satire, where it has much merit, is usually borrowed 
direct from Horace. He bad a certain faculty as a critic of the 
slashing order, and might have profitably used it if he had written 
in prose. But of his poetry it must be said, not so much that it is 
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bad, as that it is not, in strictness, poetry at all, aifil the same 
is generally true of all those who followed him. • 

f7th-Centui$f Drama. —We have already seen how the medieval 
theatre was formed, and how in the second half of the i6th century 
it met with a formidable rival in the classical drama of Jodelle 
and Gamier. In 1588 mysteries had been prohibited, and with 
the prohibition of the mysteries the Qjnfratemity of the Passion 
lost the principal part of its reason for existence. The other 
bodies and societies of amateur actors had already perished, and 
at length the H6tel de Bourgogne itself, the home of the con¬ 
fraternity, had been handed over to a regular troop of actors, 
while companies of strollers, whose life has been vividly depicted 
in the Roman eomique of Scarron and the Capitaine Fracasse 
of Thfophile Gautier, wandered all about the provinces. The old 
farce was for a time maintained or revived by Tabarin, a remark¬ 
able figure in dramatic history, of whom but little is known. 
The great dramatic author of the first quarter of the 17th century 
was Alexandre Hardy (1569-1631), who surpassed even Heywood 
in fecundity, and very nearly approached the por- 
tentous productiveness of Lope de Vega. Seven 
hundred is put down as the modest total of Hardy’s pieces, but 
not much more than a twentieth of these exist in prrnt From 
these latter we can judge Hardy. They are hardly up to the 
level of the worst specimens of the contemporary Elizabethan 
theatre, to which, however, they bear a certain resemblance. 
Marston’s Insatiate. Countess and the worst parts of Chapman’s 
Bussy d'Amhois may give English readers some notion of them. 
Yet Hardy was not totally devoid of merit. He imitated and 
adapted Spanish literatvire, which was at this time to France 
what Italian was in the century before and English in the century 
after, in the most indiscriminate manner. But he had a consider¬ 
able command of grandiloquent and melodramatic expression, 
a sound theory if not a sound practice of tragic writing, and that 
peculiar knowledge of theatrical art and of the taste of the 
theatrical public which since his time has been the special posses¬ 
sion of the French playwright. It is instructive to comprare the 
influence of his irregular and faulty genius with that of the regular 
and precise Malherbe. From Hardy to Rotrou is, in point of 
literary interest, a great step, and from Rotrou to Corneille a 
greater. Yet the tiieory of Hardy only wanted the genius of 
Rotrou and Corneille to produce the latter. Jean de Rotrou 
(1610-1650) has been called the French Marlowe, and there is 
Rotrou ® curious likene.<is and yet a curious contrast between 
the two poets. The b«t parts of Rotrou’s two best 
plays, Venceslas and St Genest, are quite beyond comparison 
in respect of anything that preceded them, and the central 
speech of the last-named play will rank with anything in 
French dramatic poetry. Contemporary with Rotrou were 
other dramatic writers of considerable dramatic importance, 
most of them distinguished by the faults of Hie Spanish 
school, its declamatory rodomontade, its conceits, and its 
occasionally preposterous action. Jean de SchHandre (d. 
1635) has left us a remarkable work in Tyr et Sidon, which 
exemplifies in practice, as its almost more remarkable preface by 
Fran9ois Ogier defends in principle, the English-Spanish model. 
Thfophile de Viau in Pyrame et Thisbe and in Pasiphae produced 
a singular mixture of the classicism of Gamier and the extra¬ 
vagancies of Hardy. Scud6ry in L’Amour tyrannigue and other 
plays achieved a considerable success. The Marianne of Tristan 
(1601-1655) and the Sophonisbe of Jean de Mairet (1604-1686) 
are the chief pieces of their auHiors. Mairet resembles Marston 
in something more than his choice of subject. Another dramatic 
writer of some eminence is Pierre du Ryer (1606-1648). But 
the fertility of France at this moment in dramatic authors 
was immen.se ; nearly 100 are enumerated in the first quarter 
CormiOo. Century. The early plays of Pierre Corneille 

(1606-1684) showed all the faults of his contemporaries 
combined with merits to which none of them except Rotrou, 
and Rotrou himself only in part, could lay claim. Hu first play 
was Millie, a comedy, and m Clitandre, a tragedy, he soon pro¬ 
duced what may perhaps be not inconveniently taken as the 
typical piece of the school of Hardy. A full account of Corneille 


may be found elsewhere. It is sufficient to say here that his 
importance in French literature is quite as great in the way of 
influence and example as in the way of intellectual excellence. 
The Cid and the Menteur are respectively the first examples of 
French tragedy and comedy which con called modem. But 
this influence and example did not at first find many imitators. 
Corneille was a member of Richelieu’s band of five poets. Of 
the other four Rotrou alone deserves the title; the remaining 
three, the prolific abb6 de Boisrobert, Guillaume Colletet (whose 
most valuable work, a MS. Lives of Poets, was never prints, and 
burnt by the Communards in 1871), and Claude de Lestoile 
(1597-1651), are as dramatists worthy of no notice, nor were they 
soon follow^ by others more worthy. Yet before many years 
had passed the examples which Corneille had set in trag^y and 
in comedy were followed up by unquestionably the greatest comic 
writer, and by one who long held the position of the greatest 
tragic writer of France. Beginning with mere farces of the 
Italian type, and passing from these to comedies still of an Italian 
character, it was in Les Precieuses ridicules, acted in 1659, that 
Moliere (16*2-1673), the words of a spectator, hit 
at last on “ la bonne com6rtie.” The next fifteen years “ 
comprise the whole of his best known work, the finest expression 
beyond doubt of a certain class of comedy that any literature 
has' produced. The tragic masterpieces of Racine 
(1639-1699) were not far from coinciding with the 
comic masterpieces of Molit're, for, with the exception of the 
remarkable aftergrowth of Esther eccid Athalie, they were produced 
chiefly between 1667 and 1677. Both Racine and Moli^re fall 
into the class of writers who require separate mention. Here 
we can only remark that both to a certain extent committed 
and encouraged a fault which distinguished much subsequent 
French dramatic literature. This was the too great individualiz¬ 
ing of one point in a character, and the making the man nr woman 
nothing hut a blunderer, a lover, a coxcomb, a tyrant and the 
like. The very titles of French plays show this influence—they 
are Le Grondeur, he Joueur, &r. The complexity of human 
character is ignored. This fault distinguishes both Moli^re and 
Racine from writers of the very highest order; and in especial 
it distinguishes the comedy of Molk're and the tragedy of Racine 
from the comedy and tragedy of .Shakespeare. In all probability 
this and other defects of the French drama (which are not wholly 
apparent in the work of Moli6re and Corneille, are shown in 
their most favourable light in those of Racine, and appear in all 
their deformity in the successors of the latter) arise from the 
rigid adoption of the Aristotelian theory of the drama with its 
unities and other restrictions, especially as transmitted by Horace 
through Boileau. This adoption was very much due to the in¬ 
fluence of the French Academy, which was founded unofficially 
by Conrart in 16*9, which received official standing six years later, 
and which continued the tradition of Malherbe in 
attempting constantly to school and correct, as the xeeAmy. 
phrase went, the somewhat disorderly instincts of 
the early French stage. Even the Cid was formally censured 
for irregularity by it. But it is fair to say that Francois H 6 d 61 in, 
abb6 d’Aubignac (1604-1676), whose Pratique du theatre is the 
most wooden of the critical treatises of the time, was not an 
academician. It is difficult to say whether the subordination 
of all other classes of composition to the drama, which has ever 
since been characteristic of French literature, was or was not 
due to the predilection of Richelieu, the main protector if not 
exactly the founder of the Academy, for the theatre. Among 
the immediate successors and later contemporaries of the three 
great dramatists we do not find any who deserve high rank as 
tragedians, though there are some whose comedies are more than 
respectable. It is at least significant that the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the academic theory on the comic drama were far less 
severe than those which trag^y had to undergo. The latter was 
practically confined, in respect of sources of attraction, to the 
dexterous manipulation of the unities ! the interest of a plot 
attenuated as much os possible, and intended to produce, instead 
of pity a mild sympiaffiy, and instead of terror a mild alarm 
(forihe purists decided again^ Corneille that “admirationwas not 
• XI. 5 
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tragic passion ”); and lastly the contpositioB of long tiredn 
of' smooth but monotonous verses, arranged in couptots tipped 
with delicatsly careful rhymes. Only Thomas Corneille (io 3 S“ 
1709), the inheritor of an older tradition and of a great name, 
deserves to be excepted from the cond em i i ation to be passed on 
the War tra gydMTLs of this period. He was unfortanate in 
possessing his brother’s name, and in bemg, like him, too volumui' 
ons in his compositions; but Coweta, Afinne, Le Cowttt d'Esstet, 
arenot tragedies to be despised. On the other hand, the names of 
Jean de Campistron (16^1723) and Nicolas Pradon (163 2-1698 ) 
mainly serve to point injurious corapaiisons ; Joseph Francois 
Duchf (r668-i7o4) and Antoine La Fo» (1653-170^ are of still 
less importance, and Quinault’s tragedies are clnefly remarkable 
because he had the good sense to give up writing them and to 
tailw- to opera. The general excellence of French comedy., on the 
otiier hand, was sufficiently vindirarted* Besides the splendid 
sum of Moli^re’s work, the two great tn^dians had each, m 
Le Menteur and Les Pladdeurs, set a capital example to their 
successors, which was fairly followed. David Augustin de 
Brueys (1640-1723) and Jean Palaprat (1650-1721) brought out 
once more the ever new Advocal Patelin besides the capital 
Grandeur already referred to. Quinault and Campistron wrote 
fair comedies. Florent Carton Dancourt (1661-1726), Charles 
Riviere Dufresny (f. 1654-1724), Edmond Boursault(i638-i7oi), 
wore all comic writers of considerable merit. But the chief comic 
dramatist of the latter period of the 17th century was Jean 
Francois Regnand (1655-1709), whose Joueur and Legaiaire 
are comedies almost of he first rank. 

lyih-Century Ftrtwn.—In the department of literature which 
comes between poetry and prose, that of romance-writing, 
the 17th century, except!^ one remarkable develop- 
2 *”^® ment, was not very fertile. It devoted itself to so 
jTonann. changed forms of literature that it had no 

time to anticipate the modem novel Yet at the bc^nning 
of the century one very curious form of romanc^writing was 
diligently cultivated, and its popularity, for the time immense, 
prevented the introduction of any stronger style. It is remark¬ 
able that, as the first quarter of the 17th century wm pre¬ 
eminently the epoch of Spanish influence in France, the distinctive 
satire of Cervantes should have been less imit^ed than the 
models which Cervantes satirixed. However this may be, the 
romances of r6oo to 1650 form a class of literature vast, isolated, 
and, perhaps, of all such classes of literature most irtterly 
obsolete and extinct. Taste, affectation or antiquarian diligence 
have, at one time or another, restored to a just, and sometimes 
a more than just, measure of reputation most of the literary 
relics of die past. Romances of chivalry, fabliaux, early drama, 
Provencal poetry, prose chronicles, have all had, and deservedly, 
their rehabilitators. But Poiexandre and Cleap&tre, CUUe and 
the Grand Cyrus, have been too heavy for all the industry and 
energy of literary antiquarians. As we have ^ady hinted, 
the nearest ancestry which can be found for them is the romani^ 
of the Amadis type. But the Amadis, and in a less degree its 
followers, although long, are long in virtue of incident. "IJe 
romances of the Ciilie type are long m virtue of mtermmahle 
discourse, moralizing and description. Their manner is not 
unlike that of the Arcadia and the Euphues which preceded them 
in England; and they express in point of style the tendenejr 
which simultaneously manifested itself all over Europe ^ this 
period, and whose chief exponents wore Gongora m Spam, 
Marini in Italy, and Lyly in England. Everybody knows the 
Carte de Tendre which originally appeared in CUUe, while most 
people have heard of the shepherds and shepherdesses who 
^re in the Astrie of Honor6 D’Urf6 (1568-1625), on the borders 
of the Lignon; but here general knowledge ends, and ffiere is 
perhaps no reason why it should go much further. It is suffi¬ 
cient to say that Madeleine de Scudiry (r6o7-i7oi) piihciprily 
devotes herself in the books above mentiosied' to laborious 
gallantry and heroism. La GalprAnWe (1610-1663) in Cosrondre 
et CUop&tre to something which might have been the historic 
novel if it had been constructed on a less preposterous irale, 
and Marin te Roy de Gombervae (1600-1647) in Pdtnmdre 
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to repralixings ood tbedogicaldiscussioiw 09 Jansenut principles, 
while lierre Camus, bishop of Belley (1584-1652), in Palimh* 
and othere, approached'still nearer to the strictly ft^ious story. 

In ti» latter pert of the oentury, the esgampie of La Fontaii^ 
though he himself wrote in poetry, helped to recall the tale- 
tytw a of France to an occupation more worthy of them, more 
suttoble to the genius of the Iheratuie, and more likely to last. 
The reaction against the sdiod produced first Madame de 
Vdkdisu (Catlterine Desjaidins) (1632-1692), a. fluent ^d 
facile novelist, who enjoyed great but not enduring popularity. 
The form which the prose tale took at this, period was that of 
the fairy story. Perrault (1628-1703) and Madhme d’Aulnoy 
(d. 1705) composed specimens of this kind which have never ceased 
to be popular since. Hamilton (.1646-1720), the author of the 
well-known Memoires du eomte de Grament, wrote similar stmries 
of extraordinary merit in style and ingenuity. There is yet a 
thirri of prosc writing which deserves to be mentioned. It 
also may probably be traced to Spanish mfluencs, that is to say, 
to the picaresque romanoes which the i6th and 17 th centuries 
produced in Spain in large numbers. The moat remarkable 
example of this is the Roman comique of the burlesque writer 
Soarron. The Roman bourgeois of Antoine Furetiira (1619-16B8) 
<il«n deserves mention as a collection of pictures of the life of the 
time, arranged in the most desultory manner, but drawn with 
great vividness, observation and skill A remarkable writer who 
hod great influence on MoliAre has also to be mentioned in this 
connexion rather tium in any other. This is Cyrano de Bergerac 
(1619-1655), who, besides composing doubtful comedies and 
trageffies, writing political pamphlets, and exercising the task 
of literary criticism in objecting to Scarron’s burlesques, produced 
in his Histoires comiques des itats et empires de la lune etdu soletl, 
half romantic and half satirical compositwns, in which some 
haveseen the original of Gulliver's Travels, in which other^aye 
discovered only a not very successful imitation of Rabelais, 
and which, wiffiout attempting to doeWe these questions, may 
fairly be ranked in the same class of fiction with the masterpieces 
of Swift and Rabelais, though of course at an immense distance 
below them. One other work, and in literary influence perhaps 
the most remarkable of its kind in the century, remains. Jfodame 
de Lafayette, Marie de la Vetgne (1634-1692), the fnend of La 
Rochefoucauld and of Madame de S6vign6, though she tod not 
exactly anticipate the modem novel, showed the way to it in 
her stories, the principal of which are Zaide and still more La 
Prineesse de Clives. The latter, though a long way from Mamn 
Lescaut, Clarissa, or Tern Jones, h a longer way still from PoUx- 
andre or the Arcadia. The novel becomes m it no longer a more 
or less fictitious chronicle, but an attempt at least at the display 
of character. La Prineesse de Clives has never been one to the 
works widely popular out of their own country, nor perhaps 
does it deserve such popularity, for it has more graj^ than 
strength: but as an originto e&rt in an important direction 
its Wstoricai value is considerable. But with this exiroption, 
the art of fictitious prose composition, except on a small scale, 
is certainly not one in which toe century excelled, nor are any 
of the masterpieces which it produced to be ranked in this class. 

rrik-Century Prose.—li, however, this was the case, it cannot 
be said that French prose as a whole was unproductive at this 
time. On the contrary, it was now, and only now, 
that it attained the strength and perfection for which BahM o md 
it has been so long renowned, and which has perh^s, “J” 
by a curious prooess of compensation, so mewhat 
deteriorated since the restoration of poetry proper 
in France. The prose Malherbe of French UtcTatuie^ Jean 
Goes de Bhleac (1594-1654). "ni* writers to the 17th 
had practically created the literary language of fmwe, 
had not created a prose style. The Charm of ^belais, of Amyo^ 
of Montsigne, and of tiie numerous wn^ 
whom we have noticed, was a (harm of 
of picturesque effect-in short, of amaxtare 
ralhw than of prow proper. Sisctee^-irofiniy 
is a deli^tful ftutroineiit in the hands to men mui woo^_ to 
g fnri« ) Sit in. the hands-of those'who have ne* genua it a mU 
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of defects, and indeed is nearly unreadable. Now, prose is 
essentially an instrument of all work. The poet who has not 
genius had b^r not write at all; the prose writer often may 
and sometimes must dispense with this qualification. He has 
need, therefore, of a suitable machine to help him to perform 
his task, and'this machine it is the glory of Balzac to have done 
more than any other person to create. He produced himself 
no great work, his principal writings being letters, a few discourses 
and dissertations, and a work entitled Le Soeraie chretien, a 
sort of treatise on political theology. But if the matter of his 
work is not of the first importance, its manner is of a very different 
value. Instead of the endless diffuseness of the preceding century, 
its ill-formed or rather unformed sentences, and its Imph^rd 
periods, we find clauses, sentences and paragmphs distirtctly 
planned, shaped and balanced, a cadence introduced which is 
rhythmical but not metrical, and, in short, prose which is written 
knowingly instead of the prose which is unwittingly talked. 
It has been well said of him that he “ ierit pour icrirt ” ; and 
such a man, it is evident, if he does nothing else, sets a valuable 
example to those who write because they have something to say. 
Voiture seconded Balzac without much intending to do so. 
His prose style, also chiefly contained in letters, is lighter than 
that of his contemporary, and helped to gain for French prose 
the tradition of vivacity and sparkle which it has always 
possessed, as well as that of correctness and grace. 

/7th-Century History. —In historical composition, especially 
in the department of memoirs, this period was exceedingly rich. 
At last there was written, in French, an entire history of France. 
The author was Franfois Eudes de Mizeray (1610-1683), whose 
work, though not exhibiting the perfection of style at which some 
of his contemporaries had already arrived, and though still more 
or less uncritical, yet deserves the title of history. The example 
was followed by a laige numljer of writers, some of extended 
works, some of histories in part. M6zeray himself is said to 
have had a considerable share in the Histoire du roi Henri le 
grand by the archbishop Pir^fixe (1605-1670); Louis Maimhonrg 
(1610-1686) wrote histories of the Crusades and of the League ; 
Paul Pellisson (1624-1693) gave a history of Louis XIV. and a 
more valuable Memoire in defence of the superintendent Fouquet. 
.Still later in the century, nr at the beginning of the next, the 
Pire d’Orlf’ans (1644-1698) wrote a history of the revolutions 
of England, the P6re ])aniel (1649-1728), like d’Orl6ans a 
Jesuit, composed a lengthy history of France and a shorter one 
on the h’rench military forces. Finally, at the end of the period, 
comes the great ecclesiastical history of Claude Fieury (1640- 
1723), a work which perhaps belongs more to the section of 
erudition than to that of history proper. Ibree small treatises, 
however, composed by different authors towards the middle 
part of the century, supply remarkable instances of prose style 
in its application to history. These are the Conjuraiions du 
eomte de Fiesqur, written by the famous Cardinal de Retz 
(1613-1679), the Conspiration de Wedstein of Sarrasin, and the 
Conjuration des Espagnols contre Venise, composed in 1672 
by the abb6 de Saint-R6al (1639-1692), the author of various 
historical and critical works deserving less notice. These three 
works, whose similarity of subject and successive composition 
at short intervals leave little doubt that a certain amount of 
intentional rivalry animated the two later authors, are among 
the earliest and best examples of the monographs for which 
French, in point of grace of style and lucidity of exposition, 
has long been the most successful vehicle of expression among 
European languages. Among other writers of history, ew 
distinguished from memoirs, need only be noticed Apippa 
d’Aubign6, whose Histoire universeUe closed his long and varied 
list of works, and Varillas (1624-1696), a historian chiefly 
remarkable for his extreme untrustwoTthiness. In point of 
memoirs and correspondence the period is hardly less fruitful 
than that which preceded it. The Rtgistres-Joumau* of Pierre 
deTfitoile (1540-1611) consist of a diary something of the Pepys 
character, kept for ne^y forty years by a person in high' official 
employment; The memoirs of Sully- (1J60-1641), Mbjjshed‘ 
under a curious title too long to-quote, date also from mis' time. 


Henri IV. himself has left a oonuderable comipondencey 
which is not destitute of hteiary merit, though not equal to the 
memoirs of his -wife. What are commonly called Riichelien’s 
Memoirs were probably written to his order; his Testament 
poHtigne may be his own. Henri de Rohan (1579-1638) has not 
memoirs of the first -value. Both- this and e^ier times found 
chronicle in the singular Historiettes of G6d6on Tallemant des 
R^ux (1619^1690), a collection of anecdotes, frequently scandal* 
ous, reaching from the times of Henri IV. to those of Louis XIV., 
to which may be-joined the letters of Guy Patin (r6oa-^t676). 
The early years of the latter monarch and the period of the 
Fronde had the cajtlinal de Retz himself, than whom no one 
was certainly better qualified' for historian, not to mention a 
crowd of others, of whom we may mention Madame de Motte* 
ville (1621-1689), Hirault de Gourvilte (1625-1703), 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier (“ La Grande Mademoiselle ”) 
(1627-1693), Conrart, Tureime and Mathieu Mold 11584-16651; 
Francois du Val, marquis de Fontenay-Mareuil (1594-1655), 
Anuuld d'Andilly (1588-1670). From this time memoirs and 
memoir writers were ever multiplying. The queen of them 
all is Madame de Sevignd (1626-1696), on whom, as on most of 
the great and better-kno'wn writers whom we have had and shall 
have to mention, it is impossible here to dwdl at length. The 
last half of the century produced crowds of similar but inferior 
writers. The memoirs of Roger de Bussy-Rabutin (16:8-1693) 
(author of a kind of scandalous chronicle called Histoire amou- 
reuse des Gautes) and of Madame de Maintenon (1635-1719) 
perhaps deserve notice above the others. But this was in truth 
the style of composition in which the age most excelled. Memoir- 
writing became the occupation not so much of persons who 
made history, as was the case from Comines to Retz, as of those 
who, having culture, leisure and opportunity of observation, 
devoted themselves to the task of recording the deeds of others, 
and still more of regarding the incidents of the busy, splendid 
and cultivated if somewhat frivolous world of the court, in which, 
from the time of Louis XIV.’s majority, the political life of the 
nation and almost its whole history were centred. Many, if not 
most, of these writers were women, who thus founded the cele¬ 
brity of the French lady for managing her mother-tongue, 
and justified by results the taste and tendencies of the blue- 
•stockings and pricienses of the H6tcl Rambouillct and similar 
coteries. The life which these writers saw before them furnished 
them with a subject to be handled with the minuteness and care 
to which they had been accustomed in the ponderous romances 
of the Clelie type, but also with the wit and terseness hereditary 
in France, and only temporarily nlisent in those ponderous 
compositions. The efforts of Balzac and the Academy supplied 
a suitable language and style, and the increasing tendency 
towards epigrammatic moralizing, which reached its acme 
in La Rodiefoucauld (1663-1680) and La BruyAre (1639-1696), 
added in most cases point and attractiveness to their writings. 

ryth-Century Philosophers and Theologians. —To these moralists 
we might, perhaps, not inappropriately pass at once. But it 
seems better to consider first the philosophical and 
theological developments of the age, which must share 
with its historical experiences and studies the credit of producing 
these writers. Philosophy proper, as we have already had 
occasion to remarit, had hitherto made no use of the vulgar 
tongue. The 16th century had contributed a few vernacular 
treatises on logic, a considerable body of political and ethical 
writing, and a good deal of sceptical speculation of a more or 
less vague character, continued into our present epoch by such 
writers as Francois de la Mothe le Vayer (1588-1672), the last 
representative of the orthodox doubt of Montaigne and Charron. 
But in metaphysics proper it had not dabbled. The r 7 th century, 
on the contrary, was to produce in RenA Descartes (1596-1650)1 at 
once a master of prose style, the greatest of Frendi phitosophers, 
and one of the (^test metaphysicians, not merely of France 
and of the 17^ century, but of -idl. countries and times. Even 
before Descartes there had been considerable and important 
dev ri bpments of metaphysical’speculation in France. The first 
emihent philbsopherof Ftendl birth was Pierre Ghssendi (1591- 
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165s). Gassendi devoted himself to the maintenance of a 
modernized form of the Epicurean doctrines, but he wrote mainly, 
if not entirely, in Latin. Another sceptical philosopher of a less 
scientific character was the physicist Gabriel Naud6 (1600-1653), 
who, like many others of the philosophers of the time, was 
accused of atheism. But as none of these could approach 
Descartes in philosophical power and originality, so also none 
has even a fraction of his importance in the history of Frencli 
literature. Descartes stands with Plato, and possibly Berkeley 
and Malebranche, at the head of all philosophers in respect of 
style : and in his case the excellence is far more remarkable 
than in others, inasmuch as he had absolutely no models, and 
was forced in a great degree to create the language which he 
used. Tlic Discours de la methode is not only one of the epoch- 
making books of philo.sophy, it is also one of the epoch-making 
books of French style. The tradition of his clear and perfect 
expression was taken up, not merely by his philosophical disciples, 
but .also by Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) and the .school of 
Port Royal, who will be noticed presently. The very genius 
of the Cartesian philosophy was intimately connected with 
this clearness, distinctness and severity of style ; and there is 
something more than a fanciful contrast between these literary 
characteristics of Descartes, on the one hand, and the elaborate 
splendour of Bacon, the knotty and crabbed strengtli of Hobbes, 
and the commonplace and almost vulgar slovenliness of Ix)cke. 
Of the followers of Descartes, putting aside the Port Royalists, 
by far the most distinguished, both in philosophy and in literature, 
is Nicolas Malebranche (1638-1715). His Recherche 
brmacbe. vmli, admirable as it is for its subtlety and its 

consecutiveness of thought, is equally admirable for 
its elegance of style. Malebranche cannot indeed, like his great 
master, claim absolute originality. But his excellence as a 
writer is as great os, if not greater than, that of Descartes, and the 
Recherche remains to this day the one philosophical treatise of 
great length and abstruseness which, merely as a book, is delight¬ 
ful to read—not like the works of Plato and Berkeley, because 
of the adventitious graces of dialogue or descrip)tion, but from 
the purity and grace of the language, and its admirable adjust¬ 
ment to the purposes of the argument. Yet, for all this, philo¬ 
sophy hardly flourished in France. It was too intimately 
connected with tlieological and ecclesiastical questions, and 
especially with Jansenism, to escape suspicion and persecution. 
Descartes himself was for much of hi.s life an exile in Holland 
and Sweden; and though the unquestionable orthodoxy of 
Malebranche, the strongly religious cast of his works, and the 
remoteness of the abstruse region in which he sojourned from 
that of the controversies of the day, protected him, other followers 
of Descartes were not so fortunate. Holland, indeed, became 
a kind of city of refuge for students of philosophy, though even 
in Holland itself they were by no means entirely safe from 
persecution. By far the most remarkable of French philosophical 
_ . sojourners in the Netherlands was Pierre Bayle 
(1647-1706), a name not perhaps of the first rank in 
respect of literary value, but certainly of the first as regards 
literary influence. Bayle, "after oscillating between the two 
confessions, nominally remained a Protestant in religion. In 
philosophy he in the same manner oscillated between Descartes 
and Gassendi, finally resting in an equally nominal Cartesianism. 
Bayle was, in fact, both in philosophy and in religion, merely 
a sceptic, with a scepticism at once like and unlike that of 
Montaigne, and differenced both by temperament and by circum¬ 
stance—the scepticism of the mere student, exercised more or 
less in all histories, sciences and philosophies, and intellectually 
unable or unwilling to take a side. Jlis style is hardly to be called 
good, being diffuse and often inelegant. But his great dictionary’, 
though one of the most heterogeneous and unmethodical of 
compositions, exercised an enormous influence. It may be 
call^ the Bible of the i8th century, and contains in tlie germ 
all the desultory philosophy, the ill-ordered scepticism, and tire 
critical but negatively critical acuteness of the AujhlSrung. 

We have said that the philosophical, tlieological and moral 
tendencies of the century, which produced, with the exception 


of its dramatic triumphs, all its greatest literary works, arealmost 
inextriodbly intermingled. Its earliest years, however, bear 
in theological matters rather the complexion of the 
previous century. Du Perron and St Francis of Sties 
survived until nearly the end of its first quarter, and the 
most remarkable works of the latter bear the dates of 1608 and 
later. It was not, however, till some years had passed, till the 
Counter-Reformation had reconverted the largest and most 
powerful portion of the Huguenot party, and till the influence of 
Jansenius and Descartes had time to work, that the extraordinary 
outburst of Gallican theology, both in pulpit and in press, took 
place. The Jansenist controversy may perhaps be awarded the 
merit of provoking this, as far as writing was concerned. The 
astonishing eloquence of contemporary pulpit oratory may be set 
down partly to the zeal for conversion of which du Perron and 
de Sales had given the example, partly to the same taste of the 
time which encouraged dramatic performances, for the sermon 
and the tirade have much in common. J ansenius himself, though 
a Dutchman by birth, passed much time in France, and it was 
in France that he found most disciples. These disciples consisted 
in the first place of the members of the society of Port Royal 
dcs Champs, a coterie after the fashion of the time, but one which 
devoted itself not to sonnets or madrigals but to devotional 
exercises, study and the teaching of youth. This coterie early 
adopted tlie Cartesian philosophy, and the Port Royal 
/-rtgfe was the most remarkable popular hand-book 
of that school. In theology they adopted Jansenism, 
and were in consequence soon at daggers drawn with the Jesuits, 
according to the polemical habits of the time. The most dis¬ 
tinguished champions on the Jansenist side were Jean Duvergier 
de Hauranne,abb6 de St Cyran (i58i-i643).and AntoineArnauld 
(1560-1619), but by far the most important lilera.r)’ results of the 
quarrel were the famous Provinciates of Pascal, or, to give them 
their proper title, Lelires ecriles a un provincial. ^ 

Their literary importance consists, not merely in their ““ ‘ 
grace of style, but in the application to serious discussion of the 
peculiarly polished and quiet irony of which Pascal is the greatest 
master the world has ever seen. Up to this time controversy had 
usually been conducted either in the mere bludgeon fashion of 
the ^ligcrs and .Saumaises—of which in the vernacular the 
Jesuit Francois Garasse (1585-1631) liad already contributed 
remarkable examples to literan,' and moral controversy—or else 
in a dull and legal style, or lastly under an envelope of Rabelaisian 
buffoonery such as survives to a considerable extent in the 
Satire Menippee. Pascid set the example of combining the use 
of the most terribly effective weapons with good humour, good 
breeding and a polished style. The example was largely 
followed, and tlie manner of Voltaire and his followers in the i8tli 
century owes at least as much to Pascal as their method and 
matter do to Bayle. The Jansenists, attacked and persecuted by 
the civil power, which the Jesuits had contrived to interest, 
were finally suppressed. But the Provinciales had given them 
an unapproachable superiority in matter of argument and 
literature. Their other literary works were inferior, though still 
remarkable. Antoine Amauld (the younger, often called “ the 
great”) (1612-1694) and Pierre Nicole (1625-1695) managed 
their native language with vigour if not exactly with grace. 
They maintained their orthodoxy by writings, not merely against 
the Jesuits, but also against the Protestants sucli as the Pcr~ 
peluite de la joi due to botli, and the Apologie des Catholigues 
written by Amauld alone. The latter, besides being responsible 
for a good deal of the Logic {L'Arl de penser) to which we have 
alluded, wrote also much of a Gramniaire genhale composed 
by the Port Royalists for tlie use of their pupils ; but his principal 
devotion was to theology and theological polemics. To the latter 
Nicole also contributed Les Visionnaires, Les Imdginaires and 
other works. The studious recluses of Port Royal also produced 
a large quantity of miscellaneous literary work, to which full 
justice has been done in Sainte-Beuve’s well-known volumes. 

/Tth-Century Preachers, —When we think of Gallican theology 
during the 17th century, it is always with the famous pulpit 
orators of the period that thought is piost busied. Nor is this 
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unjust, for though the most prominent of them all, Jacques 
BAnigne Bossuet (1627-1704), was remarkable as a ^iter of 
matter inten<Jed to be read, not merely as a speaker of matter 
intended to be heard, this double character is not possessed 
by most of the orthodox theologians of the time ; and even 
Bossuet, great as is his genius, is more of a rhetorician than of a 
philosopher or a theologian. In no quarter was the advance of 
culture more remarkable in France than in the pulpit. We have 
already had occasion to notice the characteristics of French pulpit 
eloquence in the 15th and i6th centuries.^ Though this was very 
far from destitute of vigour and imagination, the political frenzy 
of the preachers, and the habit of introducing anecdotic buf¬ 
foonery, spoilt the eloquence of Maillard and of Raulin, of 
Boucher and of Rose. The powerful use which the Reformed 
ministers made of the pulpit stirred up their rivals ; the advance 
in science and classical study added weight and dignity to the 
matter of their discourses. The improvement of prose style and 
language provided them with a suitable instrument, and the 
growth of taste and refinement purged their sermons of grossness 
and buffoonery, of personal allusions, and even, as th^onarchy 
became more absolute, of direct political purpose. The earliest 
examples of this improved style were given by St Francis de 
Sales and by Fenouillet, bishop of Marseilles (d. 1652); but it 
was not till the latter half of the century, when the troubles of 
the Fronde had completely subsided, and the church was estab¬ 
lished in the favour of Louis XIV., that the full efflorescence of 
theological eloquence took place. There were at the time pulpit 
orators of considerable excellence in England, and perhaps 
Jeremy Taylor, assisted by the genius of the language, has 
wrought a vein more precious than any which the somewhat 
academic methods and limitations of the French teachers 
allowed them to reach. But no country has ever been able 
to show a more magnificent concourse of orators, sacred or 
profane, than that formed by Bo.ssuet, FAnelon (1651-1715), 
Esprit FlAchier (1632-1710), Jules Mascaron (1634-1703), 
Louis Bourdalovie (1632-1704), and Jean Baptiste Massillon 
(1663-1742), to whom may be justly added the Protestant 
divines, lean Claude(i6i9-i687)and Jacques Saurin (1677-1730). 

' ‘ The characteristics of all these were different. Bossuet, 
Boitatt. earliest and certainly the greatest, was also the most 
universal. He was not merely a preacher; he was, as we have 
said, a controversialist, indeed somewhat too much of a con¬ 
troversialist, as his battle with FAnelon proved. He was a 
philosophical or at least a theological histonan, and his Discours 
sur I’histnirc universelle is equally remarkable from the point of 
view of theology, philosophy, history and literature. Turning 
to theological politics, he wrote his Politique iiree de Vecniure 
sainle, to theology proper his Meditations sur Us ivangtles 
and his Elevations sur les mysleres. But his principal work, after 
all is his Oraisons junebres. The funeral sermon was the special 
oratorical exercise of the time. Its subject and character in- 
vited the gorgeous if somewhat theatrical commonplacesj the 
display of historical knowledge and parallelj and the moralizing 
analogies, in which the age specially rejoiced. It must also be 
noticed, to the credit of the preachers, that such occasions gave 
them an opportunity, rarely neglected, of correcting the adulaton 
which was but too frequently characteristic of the period. The 
spirit of these compositions is fairly reflected in the most famous 
and often quoted of their phrases, the opening “ Mes frAres, Dieu 
seul est grand ” of Massillon’s funeral discourse on Louis XIV.; 
and though panegyric is necessarily by no means absent, it is 
rarely carried beyond bounds. While Bossuet made himself 
chiefly remarkable in his sermons and in his writings by an 
almost Hebraic grandeur and rudeness, the more special character¬ 
istics of Christianity, largely alloyed with a Greek and Platonic 
spirit, displayed themselves in FAnelon. In pure 
Piattoa. he is not less remarkable than in theolo^, 

politics and morals. His practice in matters of style was admir¬ 
able, as the universally known Tilinu^ue sufficiently shows to 
those who know nothing else of his writing. But his taste, boA 
in its correctness and its audacity, is perhaps more admirable 
still. Despite of Malherbe, Balzac, Boileau and the traditions 


of nearly a century, he dared to speak favourably of Ronsard, 
and plainly expressed his opinion that the practw* of his own 
contemporaries and predecessors had cramped and impoverished 
the French language quite as much as they had polished or pun- 
fled it. The other doctors whom we have meiltioned were more 
purely theological than the accomplish^ archbishop of Cambray. 
nAchier is somewhat more archaic in style ^an Bossuet or 
FAnelon, and he is also more definitely a rhetorician than eithw. 
Mascaron has the older fault of prodigal and somewhat mdis- 
criminate erudition. But the two latest of the series, BourdaJoue 
and Massillon, had far the greatest repute in their own time 
purely as orators, and perhaps deserved this preference. The diSCT- 
ence between the two repeated that between du Perron and de 
Sales. Bourdaloue’s great forte was vigorous argument and 
unsparing denunciation, but he is said to have been lacking^ in 
the power of influencing and affecting his hearers. His attraction 
was purely intellectual, and it is reflected in his style, whi* is 
clear and forcible,but destitute of warmth a,nd colour. Massillon, 
on the other hand, was remarkable for his pathos, and for his 
power of enlisting and influencing the sympathies of his hearers. 

Of minor preachers on the same side, Charles de la Rue, a ] esuit 
(1643-1725), and the PAre Cheminais (1652-1680), according to a 
somewhat idle form of nomenclature, ** the Racine of the pulpit, 
may be mentioned. The two Protestant ministers whom we 
have mentioned, though inferior to their rivals, yet deserve 
honourable mention among the ecclesiastical writers of the 
period. Claude engaged m a controversy with Bossuet, m 
which victory is claimed for the invincible eagle of Meaux. 
Saurin, by far the greater preacher of the two, long continued to 
occupy, and indeed still occupies, in the libraries of French 
Protestants, the position given to Bossuet and Massillon on the 

other side. . . u 1 

ifth-Century Moralists.~lt is not surprising that the works 
of Montaigne and Charron, with the immense popularity of the 
former, should have inclined the more thoughtful minds 111 France 
to moral reflection, especially as many other influences, both 
direct and indirect, contributed to produce the same result. 
The constant tendency of the refinements in French prose was 
towards clearness, succinctness and precision, the qualities 
most necessary in the moralist. Ihe characteristics of the 
prevailing philosophy, that of Descartes, pointed in the same 
direction. It so happened, too, that the times were more favour¬ 
able to the thinker and writer on ethical subjects than to the 
speculator in philosophy proper, in theology or in politics. 
Both the former subjects exposed their cultivators, as we have 
seen, to the suspicion of unorthodoxy ; and to political specula¬ 
tion of any kind the rule of Richelieu, and still more that of 
Louis XIV., were in the highest degree unfavourable. No 
successors to Bodin and du Vair appeared ; and even in the 
domain of legal writings, which comes nearest to that of politics, 
but few names of eminence are to be found. 

Only the name of Omer-Talon (159.^" I’cS'ily illustntees 
the legal annals of France at this period on the bench, and that 
of Olivier Patru (1604-1681) at the bar. Thus 
happened that the interests of many different classes 
of persons were ebneentrated upon moralizings, which vritiag. 
took indeed very different forms in the hands of Pwcal 
and other grave and serious thinkers of the J^enist complexion 
in theology, and in those of literary courtiers like Saint-Evremond 
(1613-1703) and La Rochefoucauld, whose chief object was to 
depict the motives and characters prominent in the 
and not altogether frivolous society in which they moved. 
classes, however, were more or less tempted by the cast of their 
thoughts and the genius of the language to adopt the tersest 
and most epigrammatic form of expression possible, and thus 
to originate the “ pensee ” in which, as its greatest kter writer, 
Toubert, has said, “ the ambition of the author is to put a 
book into a page, a page into a phrase, and a phrase into a word. 
The great genius and admirable style of Pasad are ceiramlj 
not less shown in his Pensies than in his Provinaales, though 
pe^ps the literary form of the former is less stnkmgly supreme 
than that of the latter. The author is more dominated by liis 
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(ubj«ct and dominates it less. Nicole, a far inferior writer as 
wdl as thinker, has also left a considerable number of Pensess, 
which have about them something more of the essay and less 
of the aphonsm. They are, however, though not CDm{Mrable 
to Pascal, excellent in matter and style,.and go far to ju.stify 
Bayle in calling their author " Tunc des plus belles .plumes de 
I’Kurope.” In sharp contrast with these thinkers, who are 
invari^ly not merely resp>ecteTS of religion but ar^ntly and 
avowedly religious, who treat morality from the point of view 
of the Bible and the church, there arose side by side with them, 
or only a little later, a very different group of moralists, whose 
writings have been as widely read, and who have had as great 
a practical and literary influence as perhaps any other class 
of authors. The earliest to be burn and the last to die of these 
was Charles de Saint-Denis, seigneur de Saint-£vremund(i6i3- 
1703). Saint-fivremond was long known rather as a 
conversational wit, some of whose good things were 
handed alx)ut in manuscript, or surreptitiously printed 
in foreign lands, than as a writer, and this is still to a certain 
extent his reputation. Ue was at least as cynical as his still 
better known contomporary l..a Rochefoucauld, if not more so, 
and he iiad less intellectual force and less nobility of character. 
But his wit was very great, and he set the example of tlic brilliant 
societies of the next century. Many of Sainl-^vremond’s 
printed works arc nominally works of literary criticism, but 
the moralizing spirit pervades all of them. No writer had a 
greater influence on Voltaire, and through Voltaire on the 
whole course of french literature after him. In direct literary 
value, however, no comparison can be made between Saint- 
fivremond and the autltor of the Sentences et maximes morales. 
Francois, due de la Rochefoucauld (1613-1680), has other literary 
claims besides those of this famous book. His Mimoires 
tnacmi/' favourably judged by his contemporaries, 

and they arc still held to deserve no little praise even 
among the numerous and excellent works of the kind which that 
age of memoir-writers produced. But while tlie Mimoires thus 
invite comparison, tlie Maximes et sentences stand alone. Even 
allowing tliut the mere publication of detached reflections in 
terse language was not absolutely new, it had never been carried, 
perhaps has never since been carried, to such a perfection. 
Beside La Rochefoucauld all other writers are diffuse, vacillating, 
unfinished, rough. Not only is there in him never a word ton 
much, but there is never a word too little. The thought is always 
fully expressed, not compressed. Frequently as the metaphor 
of minting or stamping coin has been applied to the art of manag¬ 
ing words, it has never been applied so appropriately as to the 
maxims of La Rochefoucauld. The form of them is almost 
beyond praise, and its excellencies, combined with their immense 
and enduring jwpularity, have had a very considerable share in 
influencing tlte character of subsequent French literature. Of 
hardly less importance in this respect, though of considerably 
le.ss intellectual and literary individu^ity, was the translator 
of Theophrastus and the author of the Caracteres, La Bruy^re. 

Jean de la Bruydre (1645-1696), though frequently 
Bnytn, epigrammatic, did not aim at the same incredible 
terseness as the author of the Maximes, His plan did 
not, indeed, render it necessary. Both in England and in Frartce 
tlterc had been during the whole of the century a mania for 
character writing, both of the general and Theoplirastic kind, and 
of tlic historical and personal order. Tlie latter, of which our 
own Clarendon is perhaps the greatest master, abound in the 
French memoirs of the period. The former, of which the naive 
sketches of Earle and Overbury are English examples, culminated 
in those of La Bruydre, whidi are not only light and ea^ in 
manner and matter, but also in stylo essentially amusing, though 
instructive os well. Both ho a^ La Rochefoucauld bad an 
enduring effect on the literature which followed them—an effect 
perhaps superior to that exercised by any other single work in 
French, exc^t the Roman de la rose and ^e Essais of Montaigne. 

/7ih‘Century Smants .—Of the literature of the xftSa century 
there only rema^ to be 4ealt with the sectiim of those writers 
who devoted tt^guelves to scientific pursuits or to antiquarian 


erudition of one form or another. It was in this centui^ that 
literatyncritidsm of French and in French firat began to be largdy 
composed, and after this time we shall give it a sef^rate heading. 
It was very far, however, from attaining the excellence or 
observing the form which it afterwards.assumed. The institution 
of the Academy led to various linguistic works. One of the 
earliest of these was the Remarques of the Savoyard Qaude 
Favre de Vaugelas (1595-1650), afterwards re-edited by Thomas 
Corneille. Pellisson wrote a history of the Academy its^ when 
it had as yet but a brief one. The famous Examen du Cid was 
an instance of the literary criticism of the time which was 
afterwards represented by Ren6 Rapin (1621-1687), Dominique 
Bouhours (1628-1703) and RenA de Bossu (1631-1680), while 
Adrien Baillet (16^1706) has collected the largest thesaurus 
of the subject in his Jugemtns des- savants. Boileau set the 
example of treating such subjects in verse, and in the latter part 
of the century Reflexums, Discourses, Observations, and the like, 
on particular styles, literary forms and authors, became exceed¬ 
ingly numerous. In earlier years France possessed a numerous 
band of classical scholars of the first rank, such as Scaliger and 
Casauhon, who did not lack followers. But all or almost all tliis 
sort of work was done in Latin, so that it contributed little to 
French literature properly so-called, though the translations from 
the classics of Nicolas Perrot d’Ablancourt (;i6o6-i664) Irnve 
always taken rank among the models of French style. On the 
other hand, mathematical studies were pursued by persons of 
far other and far greater genius, and, taking from tills time 
forward a considerable jxisition in education and literature in 
France, had much influence on both. The mathematical dis¬ 
coveries of Pascal and Descartes are well known. Of science 
proper, apart from mathematics, France did nut produce many 
distingui^ed cultivators in this century. The philosophy of 
Descartes was not on the whole favourable to such investigations, 
which were in the next century to be pursued with ardour. Its 
tendencies found mure congenial vent and are more thoroughly 
exmiplified in the famous quarrel between the Ancients 
and the Modems. This, of Italian origin, was mainly 
started in France by Charles Perrault (1628-1703), tttwma 
who thereby rendered much less service to literature ^acianit 
than by his charming fairy tales. The opposite side 
was taken by Boileau, and the fight was afterwards 
revived by Antoine Houdnr[d, t] de la Motte (1672-1731), a 
writer of little learning but much talent in various ways, and 
by the celebrated Madame Dacier, Anne LeKvre (1654-1720). 
The discuteion was conducted, as is well known, without very 
much knowledge or judgment among the disputants on the one 
side or on the other. But at this very time there were in France 
students and scholars of the most profound erudition. We 
have already mentioned Fleury and his ecclesiastical history. 
But Fleury is only the last and the most popular of a race of 
omnivorous and untiring scholars, whose labours have ever since, 
until the modem fashion of first-hand investigations came in, 
furnished the bulk of historical and scholarly references and 
quotations. To tliis century belong le Nain de TUlemont (1637- 
1698), whose enormous Histoire des empereurs and Mimoires 
pour server a I'hisioire eedisiastique served Gibbon and a 
hundred others as quarry; Charles Dufresne, seigneur de 
Ducange (1614-1688), whose well-known glossary was only one 
of numerous productions; Jean Mabillon (1632-1707), one 
of the most voluminous of the voluminous Benedictines; and 
Bernard de Montfaucon (1655-1741), chief of all authorities of 
the dry-as-dust kind on dassrcal an^swology and art. 

Opening of the iSih Century .—^The beginning of the 18th 
century is among the dead seasons of French literature. All 
the greatest men whose names had illustrated the early reign of 
Louis XIV. in profane literature passed away long before him, 
and the last if the least of them, Boileau and Thomas Corneille, 
only survived into the very eocUest years of the new age. The 
political and military disaaters of the last years of the reign were 
aocoenpanied by a state of things in society unfavourable to 
literary devdopinent. ■ The devotion to pure Iheraturea^ philo¬ 
sophy proper which Descartes and Corneille had inspired had 
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died , out, and the devotion to physical science, to sociology, 
and to a .kmd of free^thinking opitimism which was to^pire 
Voltnife and the Encydopei&ts had not yet become fashiomible. 
F^nelon and .MalebTandie still survived, but they were emj^tic- 
ally men of the last age, as was Massillon, though he li^d till 
nearly the middle of the century. The characteristic literary 
figures of the opening yean of the period are d’Aguesseau, 
Fontenelle, Saint-Simon, penonages in many ways interesting 
andiremaiioibie, but purely transitional in iheir characteristics. 
Bernard k Bovier de Fontenelle (1657-1757) is, indeed, perhaps 
the most typical figure of the time. He was a dramatist, a 
moralist, a ^ilosopher, physical and metaphysical, a critic, an 
historian, a poet and a satirist. The manner of his works is 
always easy and graceful, and their matter rarely contemptible. 

rSth^entury Pastry .—^The dispiriting signs ^wn during the 
17th century by French poetry proper received entire fulfilment 
in the following age. The'two poets who were most prominent 
at the opening of the period were the abbd de Chauheu (1639- 
1730) and the marquis de la Fare (1644-1713), poetical or rather 
versifying twins who are always quoted together. They were 
both men who lived to a great age, yet their characteristics are 
rather those of their later than of tlieir earlier contemporaries. 
They derive on the one hand from the somewhat trifling school 
of Voiture, on the other from the Bacchic sect of Saint-Amant; 
and they succeed in uniting the inferior qualities of both with 
the cramped and impoverished though elegant style of which 
F6nelon had complained. Their compositions are as a rule 
lyrical, as lyrical poetry was understood after the days of Mal¬ 
herbe-—that is to say, quatrains of the kind ridiculed by Moliire, 
and Pindaric odes, which have been justly described ns made 
up of alexandrines after the manner of Boileau cut up into shorter 
or longer lengths. They were followed, however, by the one 
poet who succeeded in producing something resembling poetry 
in this artificial style, J. B. Rousseau (1671-1741). 
eauinra. Kousseau, who in some respects was notlui^ so little 
' as a religious poet, was nevertheless strongly influenced, 
as Marot had been, by the Psalms of David. His Odes and his 
Cantates are perhaps less destitute of that spirit than the work 
of any other poet of the century excepting Andr6 fJiinicr. 
Rousseau was also an extremely successful epigrammatist, 
having in this respect, too, resemblances to Marot. Le Franc 
de Pompignan (1709-1784), to whom Voltaire’s well-known 
sarcasms are not altogether just, and Louis Racme (1693-1763), 
who wrote pious and altogether forgotten poems, belonged to 
the same poetical school; though both the style and matter of 
Racine are strongly tinctured by his Port Royalist sympathies 
and education. Lighter verse was represented in die 18th 
century by the long-lived Saint-Aulaire (1643-17^), by Gentil 
Bernard (1710-1775), by the abb6 (afterwards cardinal) de Bemis 
(1715-1794), by Ckude Joseph Dorat (1734-17B0), by Antoine 
Bertin (1752-1790) and by Evariste de Pamy (1753-1814), the 
last the most vigorous, but all somewhat deserving the term 
applied to Dorat of ver ItUsant du Pamasse. The jovW traditions 
of Saint-Amant begat a similar school of anacreontic songsters, 
which, represented in turn by Charles Franfois Panard (1674- 
1765), Charles Coin ^170^1783), Armand Gouff6 (1775-1845), 
and Marc-Antoine-Madeleine Desaugiers (1773-1827), kd directly 
to the best of all such writers, B&anger. To this class Rouget 
de Lisk (1760-1836) pahaps also belongs; though his most 
famous composition, Ae Marseili/iise, is of a difierent stamp. 
Nor is the account of the light verse of the rSth century complete 
without reference toa long succession of fable writers, who, in an 
unbroken chain, connect La Fontaine in the 17th centi^ with 
Viennet in the 19th. None of the links, however, of this chain, 
widi the exception of Jean Pierre Florian (1759-1794) deserve 
much attention. The universal faculty of Voltaire 
(1694-1778) showed itself in his poetical productions 
no less than in his other -works, and it is peihaps not 
least remarkable in -verse. It is impossible nowadays to regard 
the Henriade os anything but a highly successful prise poem, 
but the burlesque epic of La PuctUe, discreditable as it m*y be 
from the moral point of view, is remarkable enough as liteiature. 
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The epistles and satires are amcmg the best of their kind, the 
verse tales are in the same wi^ admiiable,.aiid the epigrams, 
impromptus, and short miscellaneous poems generally are the 
nt pbts liltra of verse which is not poetiy. The A^omania 
of fhe centuiy extended into poetry, and the Seasons of Thomson 
set the exampk of a whok library of tedious descriptive verse, 
which in its turn revenged France upon England by producing 
or helping to produce English poems of &e Darwm school. 
The first of these descriptive performances was the .Saisons 
of Jean Francois de Saint-Lambert (1716-1803), identical in 
title with its model, but of infinitely inferior value. Saint- 
Lambert was foUowwl by Jacques Delille (1738-1813) in Les 
Jardins, Antoine Marin le Mierre (1723-1793) in Les Pastes, 
and Jean Antoine Roucher (1745-1794) in Les Mots. Indeed, 
every^it^ that could be described was seized upon by these 
(kscribers. Delille also translated the Georgies, and for a time 
was the greatest living poet of France, the title being only dis¬ 
puted hy Escouchard fc Brun (1739-1807), a lyrist and ode 
writer of the school of J. B. Rousseau, but not destitute of eneigy. 
The only other poets -until Qiinkr who deserve notice are 
Nicolas Gilbert (1751-1780)—the French Chatterton, or per¬ 
haps rather the French Oldham, who died in a workhouse at 
twenty-nine after producing some vigorous satires and, at the 
point of death, an elegy of greet beauty; Jacques Qiarfcs Louis 
Clihchaut de MaWl&tre (1733-1767), another short-lived poet 
whose “ Ode to the Sun ” has a certain stateliness ; and Jean 
Baptiste Cresset (1709-1777), the author of Ver-Veri axidoi other 
poems of the lighter order, which are not far, if at all, below the 
level of Voltaire. Andr6 Chfaiier (1762-1794) stands 
far apart from the art of his century, though Ae strong 
chain of custom, and his early death by the guillotine, prevented 
him from breaking finally through the re.straints of its language 
and its versification. CWnier, half a Greek by Mood, was wholly 
one in spirit and sentiment. The manner of his verses, the very 
air which surrounds them and which they diffuse, are different 
from those of the i8th century ; and his poetry is probably the 
utmost that its language and versification could produce. ’To 
do more, the revolution which followed a generation after his 
death was required. 

iSth^mtury Drama .—The results of the cultivation of dramatic 
poetry at this time were even less individually remarkable than 
those of the attention paid to pwtry proper. Here again the 
astonishing power and literary aptitude of Voltaire gave value to 
his attempts in a style which, notwithstanding that it counts 
Racine among its practitioners, was none the less predestined 
to failure. Voltaire’s own efforts in this kind are indisputably as 
successful os they could be. Foreigners usually prefer Mahomet 
and Zture to liajaset and MHkridcUe, though there is no doubt 
that no work of Voltaire’s comes up to Polyswete and Rodogune, 
as certainly no single passage in any of his plays can approach 
the best passages of Cinna and Les Horaces. But the remaining 
tragic writers of the century, with the single exception of Cr6biUon 
p^e, are scarcely third-rate. C. Jolyot de Cribdlon (1674-1762) 
himself had genius, and there bu* to be found in his work evidences 
of a spirit which had seemed to die away with Sainl-Gmest,.aitd 
was hardly to revive until Hemani. Of the imitators of Racine 
and Voltaire, La Motte in Ittis de Castro was not wholly unsuccess¬ 
ful. Francois Joseph de la Grange-Chancel (1677-1758) copied 
chiefly the worst side of the author of Britannieus, and Mrnard 
Joseph Saurin (1706-1781) and Pierre-Laurent de Belloy (1737- 
1775) performed the same service for Voltaire. LeMkmandLa 
Harpe, menrioned and to be mentioned, were tragedians; but 
the Iphightieen Tauride of Guimond de la Touche (17*5-1760) 
deserves more special mention than anything of theirs. There 
was an infinity of tragic writeis and tragk plays in this century, 
but hardly any odurs of them even deserve mention. The muse 
of comedy was decidedly more happy in her devotees. Mcdike 
was a far safer if a more difficult modd than Racine, and the 
inexorable fashion which had bound down tragedy tc a .fecMe 
imitation of Euripides-did futshnilaTly prescribe an undeviating 
adherence to Terence, Trageify had never been, has scarcely 
been since, anything but an exotk in France ; comedy was of the 
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soil and native. Very early in the century Alain Rcn6 le Sage 
(1668-1747), in the admirable comedy of Turearet, produced a 
work not unworthy to stand by the side of all but his master’s 
best. Philippe Destouches (1680-1754) was also a fertile comedy 
writer in the early years of the century, and in Le Glorieux and 
Le Philosophe marie achieved considerable success. As the age 
went on, comedy, always apt to lay hold of passing events, 
devoted itself to the great struggle between the Philosophes and 
their opponents. Curiously enough, the party which engrossed 
almost all the wit of France had the worst of it in this dramatic 
portion of the contest, if in no other. The Miehant of Cresset and 
the MHromanie of Alexis Piron (1689-1773) were far superior 
to anything produced on the other side, and the Philosophes of 
Charles Palissot de Montenoy (1730-1814), though scurrilous 
and broadly farcical, hud a great success. On the other hand, it 
was to a Philosophe that the invention of a new dramatic style 
was due, and still more the promulgation of certain ideas on 
dramatic criticism and construction, which, after being filtered 
through the German mind, were to return to France and to 
exercise the most powerful influence on its dramatic productions. 

This was Denis Diderot (1713-1784), the most fertile 
genius of the century, but eJso the least productive 
in finished and perfect work. His chief dramas, the 
Fils naturel and the Phe de famille, are certainly not great 
successes; the shorter plays, Est-il bon f esi-il mkhant 1 and 
J,a Piece et le prologue, are better. But it was his follower 
Michel Jean S6daine (1719-1797) who, in Lc Philosophe sans le 
savoir and other pieces, produced the liest examples of the bour¬ 
geois as opposed to the heroic drama. Diderot is sometimes 
credited or discredited with the invention of the Comedie Larmoy- 
antr, a title which indeed his own plays do not altogether refuse, 
hut this special variety seems to be, in its invention, rather the 
property of Pierre Claude Nivelle de la Chauss6e (1692-1754). 
Comedy sustained itself, and even gained ground towards the end 
of the century ; the Jeune Indienne of Nicolas Chamfort (1741- 
1794), if not quite worthy of its author's brilliant talent in other 
paths, is noteworthy, and so is the Billet perdu of Joseph P'ran^ois 
Edouard de Corsembleu Desmahis (1722-1761^ while at the 
extreme limit of our present period there appears the remark¬ 
able figure of Pierre Caron de Beaumarchais (1732-1799). The 
Mariage de Figaro and the Barbicr de Seville are well known as 
having had attributed to them no mean place among the literary 
causes and forerunners of the Revolution. Their dramatic and 
literary value would itself have sufficed to obtain attention for 
them at any time, though there can be no doubt that their 
pwpularity was mainly due to their political appositeness. The 
most remarkable point about them, os about the school of 
comedy of which Congreve was the chief master in England at 
the beginning of the century, was the abuse and superfluity of 
wit in the dialogue, indiscriminately allotted to all characters 
alike. It is difficult to give particulars, but would be improper 
to omit all mention, of such dramatic or quasi-dramatic work 
as the libretti of operas, farces for performance at fairs and the 
like. French authors of the time from Le Sage downwards 
usually managed these with'remarkable skill. 

iSth-Century Fiction. —With prose fiction the case was alto¬ 
gether different. We have seen how the short tale of a few 
pages had already in the i6th century attained high if not the 
highest excellence ; how at three different periods the fancy for 
long-winded prose narration developed itself in the prose re- 
handlings of the chivalric poems, in the Amadis romances, 
and in the pwrtentous recitals of Gomberville and La CalprenWe ; 
how burlesques of these romances were produced from Rabelais 
to Scarron ; and how at last Madame de Lafayette showed the 
way to something like the novel of the day. If we add the fairy 
story, of which Perrault and Madame d’Aulnoy were the chief 
practitioners, and a small class of miniature romances, of which 
.Itfcassin et Nicolette in the 13th, and the delightful ]ehan de 
Pads (of the 15th or 16th, in which a king of England is patriotic- 
ttlfy sacrificed) are good representatives, we shall have exhausted 
ttie list. The i8th century was quick to develop the system 
of the author of the Princesse de Cleves, but it did not abwdon 
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the cultivation of the romance, that is to say, fiction dealing 
with incident and with the simpler passions, in devoting itself 
to the novel, that is to say, fiction dealing wit^ the analysis 
of sentiment and character. Le Sage, its first grwt novelist, in 
his Diable boiieux and Gil Bias, went to Spain not merely for 
his subject but also for bis inspiration and roatmer, following 
the lead of the picaroon romance of Rojas and Scarron. Like 
Fielding, however, whom he much resembles, Le Sage mingled 
with the romance of incident the most careful attention to char¬ 
acter and the most lively portrayal of it, while hb style and 
language are such as to make his work one of the classics of 
French literature. The novel of character was really founded 
in France by the abbd Privost d’Exilles (1697-1763), the author 
of Cleveland and of the incomparable Manon Lescaut. The 
popularity of this style was much helped by the immense vogue 
in France of the works of Richardson. Side by side with it, 
however, and for a time enjoying still greater popularity, there 
flourbhed a very different school of fiction, of which Voltaire, 
whose name occupies the first or all but the first place in every 
branch of literature of his time, was the most brilliant cultivator. 
This was a direct development of the earlier conle, and consisted 
usually of the treatment, in a humorous, satirical, and not 
always over-decent fashion, of contempwrary foibles, beliefs, 
philosophies and occupations. These tales are of every rank 
of excellence and merit both literary and moral, and range from 
the astonishing wit, grace and humour of Candide and Zadig 
to the book which is Diderot’s one hardly pardonable sin, and 
the similar but more lively efforts of Cribillon fils (1707-1777). 
These latter deeps led in their turn to the still lower depriis 
of La Clos and Lou vet. A third class of 18th-century fiction 
consists of attempts to return to the humorous falrasie of the 
i6th century, attempts which were as much influenced by Stcnic 
as the sentimental novel was by Richardson. The Homme 
aux guarante ecus of Voltaire has something of this character, 
but the most characteristic works of the style are the Jacques 
le fataliste of Diderot, which shows it nearly at its best, and 
the Compere Malhieu, sometimes attributed to Pigault-Lebrun 
(1733-1835), but no doubt in reality due to Jacques du Laurens 
(1719-1797), which shows it at perhaps its worst. Another 
remarkable story-teller was Caxotte (1719-1792), whose Diable 
amoureux displays much fantastic power, and connects itself 
with a singular fancy of the time for occult studies and diablerie, 
manifested later by the patronage shown to Cagliostro, Mesmer, 
St Germain and others. In this connexion, too, may perhaps 
also be mentioned most appropriately Restif de la Bretonne, 
a remarkably original and voluminous writer, who was little 
noticed by his contemporaries and successors for the best pan 
of a century. Restif, who was nicknamed the “ Rousseau of 
the gutter,” Rousseau du ruisseau, presents to an English 
imagination many of the characteristics of a non-moral Defoe. 
While these various schools busied themselves more or le.ss witli 
real life seriously depicted or purposely travestied, the great 
vogue and success of Telemaque produced a certain number of 
didactic works, in which moral or historical information was 
sought to be conveyed under a more or less thin guise of fiction. 
Such was the Voyage du jeune Anacharsis of Jean Jacques 
Barth^lemy (1716-1795); such the Numa Pompilius and 
Gonzalve de Cordoue of Plorian (1755-1794), who also deserves 
notice as a writer of pastorals, fables and short prose tales; 
such the Belisaire and Les Ineas of Jean Francois Marmontel 
(1723-1799). Between this class and that of the novel of senti¬ 
ment may perhaps be placed Paul et Virginie and La Chaumiere 
indienne ; though Bemardin de Saint-Pierre (1737-1814) should 
more properly be noticed after Rousseau and as a moralist. 
Diderot’s fiction-writing has already been referred to more than 
once, but his Religieuse deserves citation here os a powerful 
specimen of the novel both of analysis and polemic ; while his 
undoubted masterpiece, the Neveu de Rameau, though very 
difficult to class, comes under this head as well as under any 
other. There are, however, two of the novelists of this age, and 
of the most remarkable, who have yet to be noticed, and these 
are the author of Marianne and the author of Julie. We do 
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not mention Pierre de Marivaux (i68&-i763) in this connexion 
as the equal of Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), but^erely 
as being in his way almost equally original and equally remote 
from any suspicion of school Muence. He began with burlesque 
writing, and was also the author of several comedies, of which 
Les Fausses Confidences is the principal. But it is in prose fiction 
that he really excels. He may claim to have, at least in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, invented a style, though perhaps 
thenerm marivaudage, which was applied to it, has a not alto¬ 
gether complimentary connotation. He may claim also to have 
invented the novel without a purpose, which aims simply at 
amusement, and at the same time does not seek to attain that 
end by buffoonery or by satire. Gray’s definition of happiness, 
“ to lie on a sofa and read endless novels by Marivaux ” (it is 
true that he added Cribillon), is well known, and the production 
of mere pastime by means more or less harmless has since become 
so well-recognized a function of the novelist that Marivaux, as 
one of the earliest to discharge it, deserves notice. The name, 
however, of Jean Jacques Rousseau is of far different 
ffomeaa. importance. His two great works, the Nouvelle 
Heldise and imile, are as far as possible from being 
perfect as novels. But no novels in the world have ever had 
.such influence as these. To a great extent this influence was 
due mainly to their attractions as novels, imperfect though they 
may be in this character, but it was beyond dispute also owing 
to the doctrines which they contained, and which were exhibited 
in novel form. 

Such are the principal developments of fiction during the 
century ; but it is remarkable that, varied as they were, and 
excellent as was some of the work to which they gave rise, none 
of these schools was directly very fertile in results or successors. 
The period with which we shall next have to deal, that from 
the outbreak of the Revolution to the death of Louis XVIIl., is 
curiously barren of fiction of any merit. It was not till English 
influence began again to assert itself in the later days of 
the Restoration that the prose romance began once more to be 
written. 

iSth-Ceniury History. —\X, is not, however, in any of the 
departments of belles-lettres that the real eminence of the i8th 
century as a time of literary production in France consists. 
In all serious branches of study its accomplishments were, from 
a literary point of view, remarkable, uniting as it did an extra¬ 
ordinary power of popular and literary expression with an ardent 
spirit of inquiry, a great speculative ability, and even a far more 
considerable amount of laborious erudition than is generally 
supposed. The historical studies and results of 18th-century 
speculation in France are of especial and peculiar importance. 
There is no doubt that what is called the science of history 
dates from this time, and though the beginning of it is usually 
assigned to the Italian Vico, its complete indication may perhaps 
with equal or greater justice be claimed by the Frenchman 
Turgot. Before Turgot, however, there were great names in 
French historical writing, and perhaps the greatest of all is that 
of Qiarles Secondat de Montesquieu (1680-1755). The three 
principal works of this great writer are all historical and at the 
same time political in character. In the Leltres persanes he 
handled, with wit inferior to the wit of no other writer even in 
that witty age, the corruptions and dangers of contemporary 
morals and politics. The literary charm of this book—the 
plan of which was suggested by a work, the Amusements serieux 
et comics, of Dufresny (1648-1724), a comic writer not destitute 
of merit—is very great, and its plan was so popular as to lead 
to a thousand imitations, of which all, except tliose of Voltaire 
and Goldsmith, only bring out the immense superiority of the 
original. F'ew things could be more different from this lively 
and popular book than Montesquieu’s next work, the Grandeur 
el decadence des Romains, in which the same acuteness and 
knowledge of human nature are united with considerable erudi¬ 
tion, and with a weighty though perhaps somewhat grandiloquent 
and rhetorical style. His third and greatest work, the Esprit 
des lois, is again different both m style and character, and such 
defects as it has are as nothing when compared with the merits 
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of its fertility in ideas, its splendid breadth of view, and the 
felicity with which the author, in a manner unknown before, 
recognizes the laws underlying complicated assemblages of fact. 
The style of this great work is equal to its substance ; less light 
than that of the Lettres, less rhetorical than that of the Grander 
des Romains, it is still a marvellous union of dignity and wit. 
Around Montesquieu, partly before and partly after him, is 
a group of philosophical or at least systematic historians, of 
whom the chief are Jean Baptiste Pubos (1670-1742), and G. 
Bonnot de Mably (1709-1785). Dubos, whose chief work is not 
historical but aesthetic (Reflexions sur la poisie et la peinture), 
wrote a so-called Histoire critique de I’etablissement de la monarchie 
franfaise, which is as far as possible from being in the modern 
sense critical, inasmuch as, in the teeth of history, and in order 
to exalt the Tiers itat, it pretends an amicable coalition of Franks 
and Gauls, end not an irruption by the former. Mably (Observa¬ 
tions sur I'histoire de la France)-had a much greater influence 
than either of these writers, and a decidedly mischievous one, 
especially at the period of the Revolution. He, more than any 
one else, is responsible for the ignorant and childish extolling 
of Greek and Roman institutions, and the still more ignorant 
depreciation of the middle ages, which was for a time character¬ 
istic of French politicians. Montesquieu was, as we have said, 
followed by Anne Robert Jacques Turgot (1727-1781), whose 
writings are few in number, and not remarkable for style, but 
full of original thought. Turgot in his turn was followed by 
Condorcet (1743-1794), whose tendency is somewhat more 
.sociological than directly historical. Towards the end of the 
period, too, a considerable number of, philosophical histories 
were written, the usual object of which was, under cover of a kind 
of allegory, to satirize and attack the existing institutions and 
government of France. The most famous of these was the 
Histoire des Indes, nominally written by the Abb6 Guillaume 
Thomas Francois Raynal (1713-1796), but really the joint work 
of many members of the Fhilosophe party, especially Diderot. 
Side by side with this really or nominally philosophical school 
of history there existed another and less ambitious school, which 
contented itself with the older and simpler view of the science. 
The Abb6 Ren6 de Vertot (1655-1735) belongs almost as much 
to the 17th as to the i8th century ; but his principal works, 
especially the famous Histoire des Chevaliers de Malie, date from 
the later period, as do also the Revolutions romaines. Vertot 
is above all things a literary historian, and the well-known 
“ Mon si6ge est fait,” whether true or not, certainly expresses 
his system. Of the same school, though far more comprehensive, 
was the laborious Charles Rollin (1661-1741), whose works in 
the original, or translated and continued in the case of the 
Histoire romaine by Jean Baptiste Louis Crdvier (1693-1765), 
were long the chief historical manuals of Europe. The president 
Charles Jean Francois Hinault (1685-1770), and Louis Pierre 
Anquetil (1723-1806) were praiseworthy writers, the first of 
French history, the second of that and much else. In the same 
class, too, far superior as is his literary power, must be ranked 
the historical works of Voltaire, Charles XII, Pierre le Grand, 
&c. A very perfect example of the historian who is literary 
first of all is supplied by Claude Carloman de Rulhiire (1735- 
1791), whose Revolution en Russie en iy 6 i is one of the little 
masterpieces of history, while his larger and posthumous work on 
the last days of the Polish kingdom exhibits perhaps some of 
the defects of this class of historians. Lastly must be mentioned 
the memoirs and correspondence of the period, the materials 
of history if not history itself. The century open^ with the most 
famous of all these, the memoirs of the due de Saint-Simon 
(1675-1755), an extraordinary series of pictures of the court 
of Louis XIV. and the Regency, written in an unequal and 
incorrect style, but with something of the irregular excellence 
of the great :6th-century writers, and most striking in the sombre 
bitterness of its tone. The subsequent and less remarkable 
memoirs of the century are so numerous that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to select a few for reference, and altogether impossible to 
mention all. Of those bearing on public history the memoirs 
of Madame de Stael (Mile Delaunay) (1684-1750), of Pierre 
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Louii de Voyer, marquif d’Argenson (1^^-1757), of Chwles 
Finot Duclos {1704-1773), of Stephanie FiliciU de Saint-Aubin, 
Madame de Genlis (1746-1830), of Pierre Victor de Biaenval 
(1733-1791), of Madame Campan (1753-1833) and of the cardinal 
de Bemis (1715-^794), may perhaps be selected for mentbn; 
of those bearini on literary and private history, the memoirs 
of Madame d^inay (1736-1783), those of Matbieu Marais 
(1664-1737) the so-(ali^ Minutires secrets of Louis Petit de 
Bachaumont (1690-1770), and the innumerable writings having 
reference to Voltaire and to the Philowphe party ^nerally. 
Here, too, may be mentioned a remarkable dass of literature, 
consisting of pwrdy private and almost confidential letters, 
which were written at this time with very remarkable literary 
excellenoc. As specimens may be selected those of Mademoiselle 
Aissd (1694-1757), which are modds of easy and unaffected 
tenderness, and those of Madomoiselte de Lespinasse (1733-1776) 
the companion of Madame du Deffand and afterwards of 
d’Alembert. These latter, in their extraordinary fervour and 
passion, not merely contrast strongly with the generally languid 
and frivolouB gallantry of die age, but also constitute one of its 
most remarkable literary monuments. It has been said of them 
that they “ burn the paper,” and the expression is not exagger¬ 
ated. Madame da Deffand’s (1697-1780) own letters, many of 
which were written to Horace Walpole, are noteworthy in a very 
different way. Of lighter letters the charming correspondence 
of Diderot with Mademobelle Voland deserves special mention. 
But the correspondence, like the memoirs of this century, defies 
justice to be done to it in any cursory or limited mention. In 
this connexion, however,it may Ixt well to mention some of the 
most remarkable works of the time, the Cmftsaons, Reveries, 
and Promenades d'un solitaire of R)ous.soau. In these works, 
especially in the Confessions, there is not merely exhibited 
passion as fervid though perhaps loss unaffected than that of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—there appear in them two literary 
characteristics which, if not entirely novel, were for the first time 
brought out deliberately by powers of the first order, were for the 
first time made the mainspring of literary interest, and thereby 
set an example which for more than a century has been persist¬ 
ently followed, and which has produced some of the finest 
results of modern literature. The first of these was the elaborate 
and unsparing analysis and display of the motives, the weaknesses 
and the failings of individual character. This process, which 
Rousseau unflinchingly performed on himself, has been followed 
usually in respect to fictitious characters by bis .successors. The 
other novelty was the feeling for natural beauty and the elaborate 
description of it, the credit of which latter must, it has been 
agreed by all impartial critics, be assigned rather to 'Rousseau 
than to any other writer. His influence in this direction was, 
however, soon taken up and continued by Benaardin de Saint- 
Pierre, the connecting link between Rousseau and Chateaubriand, 
some of whose works have been already alluded to. In particular 
the author of Paid el Virginic set himself to develop the example 
of description which Rousseau had set, and his word-paintings, 
though less powerful than those of his model, are more abundant, 
more elaborate, and animated by a more amiable spirit. 

jSlh-Century Philosophy .—Anglomania which di.stin- 
guished the time was nowhere more strongly shown than in the 
cast and direction of its philosophical speculations. As Montes¬ 
quieu and Voltaire had imported into France a vivid theoretical 
admiration for the British constitution and for British theories 
in politics, so Voltaire, Diderot and a crowd of others popularized 
and continued in France the philosophical ideas of Hobbes and 
Locke and even Berkeley, the theologicnl ideas of BoKngbeoke, 
Shaftesbury and the English deists, and the {^ysical discoveries 
of Newton. Descartes, Frenchman and genius as he was, and 
though his principles in physics and philosophy were long clung 
to in the schools, was completely abandoned by the'more ad'ven- 
tuFous and progressive spirits. At no time indeed, owing to the 
confusion of thought and purpose to which we have already 
alluded, was the word philosophy used with greater looseness 
thnn at this time. Using it, as we ha've hitherto used it, in the 
sense of metaphysics, the majority of the Philosophes have very 


little chum to their title. There were some who manifested, 
howevtr, an aptitude for purely philosophical argument, and one 
who confined himself strictly tWeto. Among these the most 
remarkable ore Julien Offroy de la Mettrie (1709-1751) and 
Denis Diderot La Mettrie in his works L’komnu madriiu, 
VHamme plmte, &c., applied a lively and vigorous imagination, 
a considerable familiarity with physics and me^cine, and a 
brii&nt but unequal style, to the task of advocating materialistic 
ideas on the constitution of man. Diderot, m a series of early 
'works, Leitre sur les eaieu^s. Promenade d’un scepH^, Pensies 
phihsopbiques, Ac., exhibited a good acquaintance with philo¬ 
sophical history and opinion, and gave sign in this direction, 
as in so many others, of a far-reaching intellect. As in almost aU 
his works, however, the valoeof the thought is extKnrely unequal, 
while the different pieces, always written in the hottest haste, 
and never duly matured or corrected, present but few 
spedmens of finished and polished writing. Qiades Bonnet 
(1730-1793), a Swiss of Geneva, wrote a large number of works, 
many of which are purely scienrific Others, however, are more 
psychological, and these, though advocating the materialistic 
philosophy generally in vogue, were remarkable for uniting 
materialism with an honest adherence to Christianity. The 
half mystical ■writer, Louis Gaside de Saint-Martin (1743-1803) 
also deserves notice. But the French metaphysician of the 
century is undoubtedly Etienne Bonnot, abb< de 
Condillac (1714-1780), almost the only writer of the 
time in France who succeeded in keeping strictly to philosophy 
■without attempting to pursue his system to its results in ethics, 
politics and theology. In the Traiti des sensations, the Essai 
sur I’origme des connaissanees kttmaines and other works 
CondiUac elaborated and continued the imperfect Bensatmnali.sm 
of Locke. As his philosophical view, though perhaps more re¬ 
stricted, was far more direct, consecutive and uncompromising 
than that of the Englishman, so his style greatly exceeded 
Locke’s in dearness and elegance and as a good medium of 
philosophical expression. 

iSih-Century Theology .—To devote a section to the liistory of 
the theological literature of the 18th century in France may 
seem something of a mntradictiou ; for, ind(^, all or most of 
such literature was anti-tbeulogical. The magnificent list of 
names which the church had been able to claitn on her side in 
the 17th century was exhausted before the end of the second 
quarter of the rSth with Massillon, and none came to fill their 
f^ace. Very rarely has orthodoxy been so badly defended as at 
this time. The literary championship of the church was entirely 
in the bands of the Jesuits, and of a few disreputable literary free¬ 
lances like Elie Fr^ron (1719-1776) and Fierre Franfois (kiyot, 
abbdDesfontaines (r685-i745). The Jesuits were learned enough, 
and tlieir principal journal, that of Tr6voux, was amdactsd with 
much vigour and a great deal of erudition. But they were in the 
first place discredited by the ntoral taint which has alwayx hung 
over Jesuitism, and in the second plaoe by 'die persecutions of the 
JansenistE and the Protestants, which were attributed to Iheir 
influence. But one single work on the orthodox side has pre¬ 
served the least reputation ; while, on the other hand, the names 
of PAre Nonotte (1711-1793) and several of his fellows have been 
enshrined 'unemnabiy in the imperishable ridicule of Voltaire, 
one only of whose adversaries, the abb6 Antrane Gu6n£c (T717- 
1803), was able to •meet him in the Lettres de qudques fuifs with 
som^mg like his own weapons. It has never been at all oocur- 
ately decided how far what may be called the scoffing 
school of Voltaire Tepresents a direct revolt against 
Christianity, and how far it was merely a kind of ^ 
gueriUa wi^are aganttt the clergy. It is positively certain that 
Voltaire was not an atheist, and that ha did not approve of 
atheism. But his DieUannaire ^Jlosophique, which is t^ieal of 
a vast amount of oontempocaiy and subsequen-f iiteratuie, ton- 
rists of a heterogeneous assemblage of articles directed agMOSt 
various points srf dogma 'oad ritual and various charactearistics 
of the .sacred records. From the literary point of view, it is one 
of the most cfaoiracterigtic of all Voltaire’s works, though it is 
perhaps not eatirehr hii. llw desultory arrangement, the light 
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and lively styln, the extensive but not always too ac»mto 
enididon, and the somewhat captious and qui^ing objtctions, 
areinten^y Voltainan. But there is Iktle seriousness about it, 
and loertairtfy no kind of rancorous or deep-seated hostility. 
With many, however, of Voltaire’s pupils and ^unger coatetn- 
poraries the case was altered. Thiey were distinctively atheists 
and anti-supcmaturalists. The atheism of Diderot, unquestion¬ 
ably the greatest of them all, has beMi keenly debated ; hut in 
^eacase of fiticnne DamilaviUe Jacques Aadr£ 

Naigeon (1738-1810.), Paul Henri Dietrich, baron d’Holbach, 
and others there is no room for doubt. By these persons a 
great mass of atheistic and anti-Christian literature was composed 
and set afloat. The characteristic work of this sdiool, its last 
word indeed, is the famous Systime de la nature, 
attributed to Holbach (1703-1789), but known to be, 

At least, the work of Uiderot. In this remark- 
aw work, which caps the climax of the metaphysical 
materialism or ratlier nihilism of the century, the atheistic 
position is clearly put. It made an immense sensation ; and it so 
fluttered not merely the orthodox but the more moderate free¬ 
thinkers, that Frederick of Prussia and Voltaire, perhaps the 
most singular pair of defenders that orthodoxy ever had, actually 
set themselves to refute it. Its style and argument are very 
unequal, as books written in collaboration are apt to be, and 
especially books in which Diderot, the paragon of inequality, 
had a hand. But tiiere is an almost entire absence of the hetero¬ 
geneous assemblage of anecdotes, jokes good and bad, scraps of 
accurate or inaccurate physical science, and other incongruoiu 
matter with which the Philosophes were wont to stuff their 
works ; and lastly, there is in the best passages a kind of sombre 
grandeur which recalls tl» manner as well as the matter of 
Lucretius. It is pertiaps well to repeat, in the case of so notorious 
a book, that this criticism is of a purely literary and formal 
character; but there k little doubt that tlie literary merits of 
the work considerably assisted its didactic influence. As the 
Revolution approached, and the victory of the Philosophe 
party was declared, tltere appeared for a brief space a group of 
cynical and accomplished phrase-makers presenting some simi¬ 
larity to that of which, a hundred years before, Saint-Evremond 
was the most prominent figure. The chief of tlvis group were 
Nicolas Chamfort (1747-1794) on the republican side, 
Cbamtort. and Antoine Rivarol(i753-i8oi)on that of theroyalists. 
Kivarot. compared them, 

neither can be said to have produced any one work of eminence, 
and in this tliey stand distinguished from moralists like 
La Rochefoucauld. The floating sayings, however, which are 
attributed to them, or which occur here and there in their 
miscellaneous work, yield in no respect to those of the most 
famous of their predecessors in wit and a certain kind of wisdom, 
though they are frequently more personal than aphoristic. 

rSA-Century Moralists oitd PolilicioHS.—Hot the least part, 
however, of the energy of the period in thought and writing was 
devoted toquestions of a directly morel and political kind. With 
regard to morality proper the favourite doctrine of the century 
was what is commonly called the selfish theory, the only one 
indeed which was suitable to the sensationalism of Condillac 
and the materialism of Holbach. The pattern book of this 
doctrine was tiie De Vesprit of Qaude Adrien Helvitius 
Heivtau*. the most amusing book perhaps which 

ever pretended to the title of a solemn philosophiral treatise. 
There is some analogy between the principles of this work and 
those of the Sysleme de la nature. With the inconsktency^ 
Eome would say with the questionable honesty—which dis¬ 
tinguished the more famous members of tiie Philosophe party 
when tixeir disciples spoke with what they considered impru^t 
outspokenneas, Voltaire wad even Diderot attacked Helvwius 
as the former .afterwards attacked Holbach. But whatever may 
be the general value of De I'etprU, it k full xrf acuteness, though 
that acuteness is as desultory and dkjointed os its 
Tbomu. jjyjg Helv^tius may be taken as the r^esenV 
atkie autber of the cynical school, so perhaps Alexandre G6iard 
Thomas (1738-^785) may be tAken as representative of the 


votaries of noble Kntiment to wham we tuwe alsn . alluded. 
The wwks of Thomas chiefly took the Sam of acatikwc 
or formal panegyrics, and they have .all the .defects, both in 
manner and aubettmee, whkh are asaoeiated with that style. 

Of yet a Urird school, correspoading in form to La Rocbefoumuld 
and La Bruykre, and possessed of some of tte antique vigour 
of preceding centuries, was Luc de Clapiert, inarquU de 
Vauvanargues (1715-1747). Thk writer, who 
very young, h^ produced maxims and reflections an—*- 
of cansideraUo mental force and litemry fuush. From 
Voltaire downwanrds it has been usual to compare him with 
Pascal, from whom he is chiefly dktingnkhed by a striking but 
somewhat empty stoicisin. Between the moralists, of whom we 
have taken t^se three as examples, and the politicians may 
be placed Rousseau, who in his novels and miscellaneous works 
k of the first class, in hk famous Contrat social of the second. 

All hk theories, whatever their originality and whatever their 
value, were made novel and influential by the force of their 
statement and the literary beauties of its form. Of direct and 
avowed political writings there were few during the century, a^ 
none of anything like the importance of Ac Contrat social, 
theoretical acceptance of the established French constitution 
being a point of necessity with all Frenchmen. Nevert^ess 
it nuty be said that almost the whole of tlie voluminous writin« 
of the Philosoplies, even of those who, like Voltaire, were sincerely 
aristocratic and monardiic in predilection, were of more or -less 
veiled political significance. There was one b^ch of political 
writing, moreover, which could be indulged in without much fear. 
Political economy and administrative theories received much 
attention. 'I’he earliest writer of eminence on these subjects 
was the great engineer Sibastien lo Prestre, marquis .de Vauban 
(1633-1707), whose Dritfkff and Dime royale exhibit both great 
ability and extensive observation. A more utopian economist 
of the same time was Charles Ir6n6e Castel, abbi de Saint-Pierre 
(i6sfl-i743), not to be confounded with the autlior of Paul el 
Virginie. Soon political economy in the hands of Fra^k 
Quesnay (1694-1774) took a regular form, and towards the middle 
of the century a great number of works on questions connected 
with it, especially that of free trade in corn, on which Ferdinand 
Goliani (1728-1787), Andr£ Morellet (1737-1819), both abbis, 
and above all Turgot, distinguished themselves. Of writers on 
legal subjects and of the legal profession, the century, though not 
less fertile than in other directions, produced few or none of any 
great importance from the literary point of view. The chief 
name which in this connexion is known k that of Chancellor 
Henri Francois d’Aguesscau (166&-1751), at the beginning of the 
century,, an estimable writer of the Port Royal school, who twk 
the orthodox side in the great disputes of the time, but failed 
to dkplay any great ability therein. He was, as became hk 
profession, more remarkable as an orator than a writer, and hk 
works contain valuable testimonies to the especially perturbed 
and unquiet condition of his century—a disquiet which is perhaps 
also its chief literary note. Thera were other French magistrate, 
such as Montesquieu, Hinault (1685-1770), de Drosses (1706- 
1773) and others, who made considm^ mark in literature; 
but it was usually (except in the case of Montesquieu) in subjects 
not even indirecriy connected with their profession. The Esprit 
des his stands alone ; but as an example of work barrkterial 
in kind, famous partly for political reasons but of some real 
literajy merit, we may mention the Mimoire for Calos written by 
J. B. J. filie de Beaumont (1733-1786). 

iSA-dCentury Criticism and Periodical Literature .—^We have said 
that literary critician assumes in this century a snflElcient im- 
poirtaace to be treated under a sepamte heading. Contributions 
were .waAK to it of many different kinds and from many different 
points of view. Periodical Uterature, the chief stimulus to its 
pioductitm, began more and more to come into favour. Even 
m the 17th centuiy the Journal des savants, the Jesuit Journal 
de Trivoux,aaA other publications had set theexample of dtfieient 
kinds.^ it. Just before the Revolution the Gazette de France was 
in the hands of j. B. A. Suard (1734-1817), a man who was 
nothing if not a literacy critic. Perhaps, however, the most 
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remarkable contribution of the century to criticism of the 
periodical kind was the Feuittes dr, Grimm, a circular sent for 
many years to the German courts by Kr6diric Melchior Grimm 
(1743-1807), the comrade of Diderot and Rousseau, and con¬ 
taining a compte rendu of the ways and works of Paris, literary 
and artistic as well as social. These Leaves not only include 
much excellent literary criticism by Diderot, but also gave 
occasion to the incomparable salons or accounts of the exhibition 
of pictures from the same hand, essays which founded the art 
of picture criticism, and which have hardly been surpassed since. 
The prize competitions of the Academy were also a considerable 
stimulus to literary criticism, though the prevailing taste in 
such compositions rather inclined to elegant themes than to 
careful studies of analyses. The most characteristic critic of 
the mid-century wa.s the abbi Charles Batteux (1713-1780) 
who illustrated a tendency of the time by beginning with a treatise 
on Les Beaux Arts reduits d un meme prinape(\’j46); reduced it 
and others into Principes de la lUierature (1764) and added in 
T771 LesQuatres Poe/fytse.r (Aristotle, Horace, Vida and Hoileau). 
Batteux is a very ingenious critic and his attempt to con¬ 
ciliate “ taste ” and “ the rules,” though inadequate, is interest¬ 
ing. Works on the arts in general or on special divisions of them 
were not wanting, as, for instance, that of Dubos before alluded 
to, the Essai sur la peiniure of Diderot and others. Critically 
annotated editions of the great French writers also came into 
fashion, and were no longer written by mere pedants. Of these 
Voltaire’s edition of Corneille was the most remarkable, and his 
annotations, united separately under the title of Conmentaire 
sur Corneille, form not the least important portion of his works. 
Even older writers, looked down upon though they were by the 
general taste of the day, received a share of this critical interest. 
In the earlier portion of the century Nicolas Lenglet-Dufresnoy 
(1674-1755) and Bernard de la Monnoye (1641-1728) devoted 
their attention to Rabelais, Regnier, Villon. Marot and others, 
fitienne Barbazan (1696-1770) and P. J. B. Le Grand d’Aussy 
(1737-1800) gathered and brought into notice the long scattered 
and unknown rather than n^lected fabliaux of the middle ages. 
Even the chansons de geste attracted the notice of the Comte 
de Caylus (1692-1765) and the Comte de Tressan (1705-1783). 
The latter, in his Bihliothique des romans, worked up a large 
number of the old epics into a form suited to the taste of the 
century. la his hands they became lively tales of the kind 
suited to readers of Voltaire and Cr6billon. But in this tmvestied 
form they had considerable influence both in France and abroad. 
By these publications attention was at least called to early 
French literature, and when it had been once called, a more 
serious and appreciative study became merely a matter of time. 
The method of much of the literary criticism of the close of this 
period was indeed deplorable enough. Jean Francois de la 
Harpe (1739-1803), who though a little later in time as to most 
of his critical productions is perhaps its most representative 
figure, shows criticism in one of its worst forms. The critic 
specially abhorred by Sterne, who looked only at the stop-watch, 
was a kind of prophecy of La Harpe, who lays it down distinctly 
that a beauty, however beautiful, produced in spite of rules is 
a “ monstrous beauty ” and cannot be allowed. But such a 
writer is a natural enough expression of an expiring principle. 
The year after the death of La Harjie Sainte-Beuve was bom. 

jSlIi-Cenlury Savants. —In science and general erudition the 
18th century in France was at first much occupied with the 
mathematical studies for which the French genius is so peculiarly 
adapted, which the great discoveries of Descartes had made 
possible and popular, and which those of his supplanter Newton 
only made more popular still. Voltaire took to himself the credit, 
which he fairly deserves, of first introducing the Newtonian 
system into France, and it was soon widely popular—even ladies 
devoting themselves to the exposition of mathematical subjects, 
as ii) the case of Gabrielle de Breteuil, marquise du Chitelet 
(1706-1749) Voltaa;«*s “divine Emilie.” Indeed ladies played 
a great part in the^ttterary and scientific activity of the century, 
by actual contribution sometimes, but still more by continuing 
and extendi^lij>^^' tradition of “ salons.” The duchesse du 


Maine, Mesdames de Lambert, de Tencin, Geoffrin, du Deibmd, 
Neckei*, and above all, tire banonne d’Holbach (whose husband, 
ho^^er, was here the prindpal personage) presided over coteries 
which b^me more and more “ {^lilosopUcal.” Manjr of the 
greatest mathematicians of the age, such as de Moivre and 
Laplace, were French by birth, while otiiers like Euler belonged 
to French-speaking races, and wrote in French, The physical 
sciences were also ardently cultivated, the impulse to them 
being given partly by the generally materialistic twideney of 
the age, partly by the Newtonian system, and partly also by the 
extended knowledge of the world provided by the circumnavi- 
gatory voyage of Louis Antoine de Bougainville (1729-1811), and 
other travels. P. L. de Moreau Maupertuis (1698-1759) and 
C. M. de la Condamine (1701-1774) made long journeys for 
scientific purposes and duly recorded their experiences. The 
former, a mathematician and physicist of some ability but more 
oddity, is chiefly known to litemture by the ridicule of Voltaire 
in the Diatribe du Docteur Akakia. Jean le Rond, called 
d’Alembert (1717-1783), a great mathematician and a writer of 
considerable though rather academic excellence, is principally 
known from his connexion with and introduction to the Encyelo- 
pedie, of which more presently. Chemistry was also assiduously 
cultivated, the baron d’Holbach, among others, being a devotee 
thereof, and helping to advance the science to the point where, 
at the conclusion of the century, it was illustrated by Berthollet 
and Lavoisier. During all this devotion to science in its modem 
acceptation, the older and more literary forms of erudition were 
not neglected, especially by the illustrious Benedictines of the 
abbey of St Maur. Dom Augustin Calmet (1672-1757) the 
author of the well-known Dictionary of the Bible, belonged to 
this order, and to them also (in particular to Dom Rivet) was 
due the beginning of the immense Histoire litteraire de la France. 
a work interrupted by the Revolution and long suspended, 
but diligently continued since the middle of the 19th century. 
Of less orthodox names distinpished for erudition, Nicolas 
Friret (1688-1749), secretary of the Academy, is perhaps the 
most remarkable. But in the consideration of the science and 
learning in the 18th century from a literary point of view, there 
is one name and one book which require particular and, in the 
case of the book, somewhat extended mention. The man is 
Georges Louis Leclerc, comte de Buffon (1717-1788), the book 
the Encyelopedie. The immense Natural History of Buffon, 
though not entirely his own, is a remarkable monument 
of the union of scientific tastes with literary ability. 

As has happened in many similar instances, there is in parts 
more literature than science to be found in it; and from the 
point of view of the latter, Buffon was far too careless in observa¬ 
tion and far too solicitous of perfection of style and grandiosity 
of view. The style of Buffon has sometimes been made the 
subject of the highest eulogy, and it is at its best admirable ; 
but one still feels in it the fault of all serious French prose in this 
century before Rousseau—the presence, that Is to say, of an 
artificial spirit rather than of natural variety and power, 'fhe 
Encyclopidie, unquestionably on tiie whole the most 
important French literary production of the century, 
if we except the works of Rousseau and Voltaire, was 
conducted for a time by Diderot and d’Alembert, afterwards 
by Diderot alone. It numbered among its contributors almost 
every Frenchman of eminence in letters. It is often spoken of as if, 
under the guise of on encyclopaedia, it had been merely a plaidoyer 
against religion, but this is entirely erroneous. Whatever anti- 
ecclesiastical bent some of the articles may have, the book as a 
whole is simply what it professes to be, a dictionary—that is to 
say, not merely an historical and critical lexicon, like those of 
Bayle and Moreri (indeed history and biography were nominally 
excluded), but a dictionary of arts, sciences, trades and technical 
terms. Diderot himself had perhaps the greatest faculty of any 
man that ever lived for the literary treatment in a workman-like 
manner of the most heterogeneous and in some cases rebellious 
subjects ; and his untiring kbour, not merely in writing original 
articles, but in editing the contributions of others, determined 
the character of the whole work. There is no doubt that it had. 
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quite independentiy of any theological or political influence, 
tin immense share in diffusing and gratifying the taste for genetal 
information. ^ 

17S9-18SO — General Sketch. — The period which elapsed 
between the outbreak of the Revolution and the accession of 
Charles X. has often been considered a sterile one in jjoint of 
literature. As far as mere productiveness goes, this judgment 
is hardly correct. No class of literature was altogether neglected 
durisg these stirring five-and-thirty years, the political events 
of which have so engrossed the attention of jjosterity that it 
has sometimes been necessary for historians to remind us that 
duri^ the height of the Terror and the final disasters of the 
empire the theatres were open and the booksellers’ shops pat¬ 
ronized. Journalism, parliamentary eloquence and scientific 
writing were especially cultivated, and the former in its modem 
sense may almost be said to have been created. But of the higher 
products of literature the period may justly be considered to 
have been somewhat barren. During the earlier part of it there 
is, with the exception of Andri Chfenier, not a single name of the 
first or even second order of excellence. Towards the midst 
those of Chateaubriand (1768-1848) and Madame de Stael 
(1766-1817) stand almost alone ; and at the do.sc those of 
Courier, B 4 ranger and Lamartine are not seconded by any 
others to tell of the magnificent literary burst which was to 
follow the publication of Cromwell. Of all departments of 
literature, poetry proper was worst represented during this 
period. Andr6 Chenier was silenced at its opening by the 
guillotine. Le Bnm and Delille, favoured by an extraordinary 
longevity, continued to be admired and followed. It was the 
palmy time of descriptive poetry. Louis, marquis de Fontanes 
(t7.S7”i82i, who deserves rather more special notice as a critic 
and an official patron of literature), Castel, Boisjolin, Esmenard, 
Berchoux, Ricard, Marlin, Gudin, Coumaud, are names which 
chiefly survive as those of the authors of scattered attempts to 
turn the Encyclopaedia into verse. Charles Julicn de Chfinedollfi 
(1769-1833) owes his reputation rather to amiability, and to his 
association with men eminent in different ways, such as Rivarol 
and Jnuhert, than to any real power. He has been regarded as 
a precursor of Lamartine; but the resemblance is chiefly on 
Lamartine’s weakest side ; and the stress laid on him recently, 
as on Lamartine himself and even on Chenier, is part of a passing 
reaction against the school of Hugo. Even more ambitiously. 
Luce de Lancival, Campenon, Dumesnil and Parseval de Grand- 
Maison endeavoured to write epics, and succeeded rather worse 
than the Chapelains and Desmarets of the 17 th century. The 
characteristic of all this poetry was the description of everything 
in metaphor and paraphrase, and the careful avoidance of any¬ 
thing like directness of expression; and the historians of the 
Romantic movement have collected many instances of this 
absurdity. Lamartine will be more properly noticed in the next 
division. But about the same time us Lamartine, and towards 
the end of the present period, there appeared a poet who may 
be r^arded as the last important echo of Malherbe. This was 
Ca.simir Delavigne (1793-1843), the author of Lm Messeniennes, 
a writer of very great talent, and, according to the measure 
of J. B. Rousseau and Lebrun, no mean poet. It is usual to 
reckon Delavigne as transitionary between the two schools, but 
in strictness he must be counted witli the classicists. Dramatic 
poetry exhibited somewhat similar characteristics. The system 
of tragedy writing had become purely mechanical, and every 
act, almost every scene and situation, had its regular and appro¬ 
priate business and language, the former of which the poet was 
not supposed to alter at adl, and the latter only very slightly. 
Poinsinet, La Harpe, M. J. Ch 4 nier, Raynouard, de Jouy,Briffaut, 
Baour-Lormian, all wrote in this style. Of these Chinier (1764- 
1811) had some of the vigour of his brother Andri, from whom 
he was distinguished by more jjopular political principles and 
better fortune. On the other hand, Jean Francois Duds (1733- 
1816), who passes with Englishmen as a feeble reducer of Shake¬ 
speare to classical rules, passed with his contemporaries as an 
introducer into French poetry of strange and revolutionary 
novelties. Comedy, on the other hand, fared better, as indeed 
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it had always fared. Fabre d’ilglantine (17SS-1794) (the 
companion in death of Danton), Collin d’Harleville (1755-1806), 
Franfois G. J. S. Andrieux (1759-1833), Picard, Alexandre 
Duvai, and Nipomuc^ne Lemerder (1771-1840) (the most 
vigorous of all as a poet and a critic of mark) were the comic 
authom of the period, sind their works have not suffered the 
complete eclipse of the contempamry tragedies which in part 
they also wrote. If not exactly worthy successors of Moli^re, 
they are at any rate not unworthy children of Beaumarchais. 
In romance writing there is again, until we come to Madame de 
Sta 81 , a great want of originality sind even of excellence in 
workmanship. The works of Madame de Genlis (1746-1830) 
exhibit the tendencies of the i8th century to platitude and 
noble sentiment at their worst. Madame Cottin (1770-1807), 
Madame de Souza (1761-1836), and Madame de Krudener, 
exhibited some of the qualities of Madame de Lafayette and 
more of those of Madame de Genlis. Joseph Fiivfe (1767-1839), 
InLeDotde Suzeiie and other works, showed some power over the 
domestic story; but perhaps the most remarkable work in 
point of originality of the time was Xavier de Maistre's (1763- 
1852) Voyage autour de ma chambre, an attempt in quite a 
new style, which has been happily followed up by other writers. 
Turning to history we find comparatively little written at this 
period. Indeed, until quite its close, men were too much occupied 
in making history to have time to write it. There is, however, 
a considerable body of memoir writers, especially in the earlier 
years of the period, and some great names appear even in history 
proper. Many of Sismondi’s (1773-1842) best works were 
produced during the empire. A. G. P, Brugiere, liuron de 
Barante (1782-1866), though his best-known works date much 
later, belongs partially to this time. On the other hand, the 
production of philosophical writing, especially in what we may 
call applied philosophy, was considerable. The sensationalist 
views of Condillac were first continued as by Destutt de Tracy 
(1754-1836) and Laromiguiere (1756-1837) and subsequently 
opposed, in consequence partly of a religious and spiritualist 
revival, partly of the influence of foreign schools of thought, 
especially the German and the Scotch. The chief philosophical 
writers from this latter point of view were Pierre Paul Royer 
Collard (1763-1845), F. P. G. Maine de Biran (1776-1824), 
and Thiodore Simon Jouffroy (1796-1842). Their influence on 
literature, however, was altogether inferior to that of the re¬ 
actionist school, of whom Ixiuis (Jabriel, vicomte de Bonald 
(1754-1840), and Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821) were the great 
leaders. These latter were strongly political in their tendencies, 
and political philosophy received, as was natural, a large share 
of the attention of the time. In continuation of the work of 
the Philosophes, the most remarkable writer was Constantin 
Francois Chasseboeuf, comte de Volney (1757-1820), whose 
Kuines are generally known. On the other hand, others lielong- 
ing to that school, such as Necker and Morellet, wrote from the 
moderate point of view against revolutionary excesses. Of 
the reactionists Bonald is extremely royalist, and carries out in 
his Legislations primitives somewhat the same patriarchal and 
absolutist theories as our own Filmer, but with infinitely greater 
genius. As Bonald is royalist and aristocratic, so jetatetro 
Maistre is the advocate of a theocracy pure and 
simple, with the pope for its earthly head, and a vigorous despot¬ 
ism for its system of government. Pierre Simon Ballanche 
(1776-1847), often mentioned in the literary' memoirs of his 
time, wrote among other things Essais de palingenesie sociale. 
good in style but vague in substance. Of theology proper there 
is almost necessarily little or nothing, the clergy lieing in the 
earlier period proscribed, in the latter part kept in a strict and 
somewhat discreditable subjection by the Empire. In moralizing 
literature there is one work of the very highest excellence, which, 
though not published till long afterwards, belongs in point of 
composition to this period. This is the Pensees of Joseph 
Joubert (1754-1824), the most illustrious successor 
of Pascal and Vauvenargues, and to be ranked perhaps 
above both in the literary finish of his maxims, and certainly 
above Vauvenargues in the breadth and depth of thought which 
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they exhibit. In pure liteniry criticism more particularly, 
Joubert, th^h exhibiting; some inconsistencies due to his fane, 
IS astonishingly penetrating and suggestive. Of science and 
erudition the time was fruitful. At an early period of it appeared 
the remarkable work of Pierre Cabanis (1757-1808), the Ruppvrts 
liu pkysiqud el du morale de I’hommt, a work in which [^yuology 
is Seated from the extreme materialist point of view but wi^ 
all the liveliness and literary excdlence of the Fhilosophe move¬ 
ment at its best. Another physiological work of great merit 
at this period was the Traite de h vie et de la mart of Bichat, 
and the example set b^ these works was widely followed; while 
in other branches of science Laplace, Lagrange, Haiiy, BerthoHet, 
&c., produced contributions of the highest value. From the 
literary point of view, however, the chief interest of this time 
is centred in two individual names, those of Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Staill, and in three literary developments of a more 
or less novel character, which were all of the highest importance 
in shaping the course which French literature has token since 
i8j 4. One of these developments was the reactionary movement 
of Maistre and Bonald, which in its turn Urgriy influenced 
Chateaubriand, then Lamennais and Montalembert, and was 
later represented in French literature in different guises, chiefly 
Louis Veuillot (1815-1883) and Mgr Dupanloup (iSoj-iSyS). 
The second and third, closely connected, were die immense 
advances made by pariiamentary eloquence and by political 
writing, the latter of which, by t^ hand of Paul Louis Courier 
(1773-18*5), contributed for the first time an undoubted master¬ 
piece to French literature. The influonce of the two combined 
has since raised journalism to even a greater piitch of power in 
Fiance than in any other country. It is in the development of 
these new openings for literature, and in the cast and complexion 
which they gave to its matter, that the real literary importance 
of the Revolutionary period consists; just as it is in the new 
elements which they supplied for the treatment of such subjects 
that the literary value of the authors of Rene and De I’Altemagne 
mainly lies. We have already alluded to some of the beginnings 
of periodical and journalistic letters in France. For some time, 
in the hands of Bayle, Basnage, Ues Maizeaux, Jurieu, Leclerc, 
periodical literature consisted mainly of a series, more or less 
disconnected, of pamphlets, with occasional extracts from 
forthcoming works, critical adversaria and the like. Of a more 
regular kind were the often-mentkmed Journal de Treooux and 
Mercure de France, and later the Annie litteraire of Fr^ron and 
the like. The Correspondance of Grimm also, as we have pointed 
out, bore considerable resemblance to a modem monthly review, 
though it was addressed to a very few persons. Of political 
news there was, under a despotism, naturally very little. 1789, 
however, saw a vast change in this respect. An enormous 
efflorescence of periodical literature at once took place, and a 
few of the numerous journals founded in that year or soon after¬ 
wards survived for a considerable time. A whole class of authors 
arose who pretended to be nothing more than journalists, while 
many writers distinguished for more solid contributions to litera¬ 
ture took part in the movement, and not a few active politicians 
contributed. Thus to the original staff of the Moniteur, or, as 
it was at first called. La Gasetie Natianale, La Harpe, Lacretelle, 
Andrieux, Dominique Joseph Garat (1749-1833) and Pierre 
Ginguen6 (1748-1826) were attached. Among 5 ie writers of 
the Journal de Paris Andr6 Clfenier had been ranked, Fontanes 
contributed to many royalist and moderate journals. Guizot 
and Murollet, n)presentative.s respectively of the 19th and the 
18th century, shared in the Nouvilles politiques, while Bertin, 
Fievie and J. L. Geoffroy (1743-1814), a critic of peculiar 
acerbity, contributed to "Ae Jpwnal de I’empire, Bfterw«rds 
turned into the still existing Journal des dibats, Wi& Geoffrey, 
P'ran^ois B6noit Hoffman (1760-18*8), Jean F. J. Dussatilt 
(1769^18*4) and Charles F. Dorimond, abb6 do Fitett (1765- 
1850), constituted a quartet of critics sometimes spoken of as 
“ Uie Dibats four,” though they were by no means all friends. 
Of active pottticiaju Marat(L’i 4 «ri du peupU), Mitabeau {Cosmiet 
de Provmeo), Barire Ueurned des dibats el des dicrets), Brissot 
(Palriole fratifais), IWSert (Pire Duchesne), Robesirierie (Ds/sn- 
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seur is la consUlutiofCi, and ToUien {La SeniineUe) were the most 
remukafale who bad an intimate connexion with journalism. 
On the other hand, the type of the journalist pij^re and simple 
is Camille Desmoulins (175^1794), one of the most brilliant, in a 
literary point of view, of short-lived celebrities of the time. 
Of the same class were Pelletier, Durozoir, Loustalot, Royou. 
As the immediate daily interest in politics drooped, there were 
formed periodicals of a partly political and pcntly literary 
diaracter. Such had been the dicade phRasopkique, which 
counted Cabanis, Chenier, and De Tracy among its contributors, 
and this was followed by the Revue franfoise at a later period, 
which was in its turn succeeded by the Revue des deux tnondes. 
On the other hand, parliamentary eloquence was even more 
important than journalism during the early period of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Mirabeau naturally stands at the head of orators of this 
dass, and next to him may be ranked the well-known names of 
Mabuet and Meunier among constitutionalists ; of HobespierTt, 
Marat and Dontim, the triumvirs of the Mountam; of Maury, 
CazaMs and the vicomte de Mirabeau, among the royalists; 
and above all of the Girondist speakers Bamave, Vergniaud, 
and Lanjuinois. The last named survived to take part in the 
revival of parliamentary dbcussion after the Restoration. But 
the permanent contrihutioas to French literature of this period 
of voluminous eloquence are, as frequently happens in such cases, 
by no means large. The union of the jouriuJist and the parlia¬ 
mentary spirit produced, however, in Paul Louis Courier a 
master of style. Courier spent the greater part of 
his Kfe, tragically cut short, in translating the classics 
and studymg the older writers of France, in which study he 
bamt thoroughly to despise the pseudo-cbssicism of the i8tU 
century. It was not till he was past forty that he took to political 
TOting, and the styb of his paraphbts, and their wonderful 
irony and vigour, at once placed tliem on the level of tlie very 
best things of the kind. Along with Courier should be mentioned 
Benjamin Constant (1767-1830), who, though partly a romance 
writer and partly a philosophical author, was mainly a politician 
and an orator, besides being fertile in articles and pamphlets. 
Lamennais, like Lamartine, will best be dealt with later, and the 
same may be said of B6ranger ; but Chateaubriand and Madame 
de Stael mu.st be noticed here. The former represents, in the 
influence which changed the literature of the i8th century bto 
the Eterature of the 19th, the vague spirit of unrest and “Wclt- 
schmerz,” the affection for the picturesque qualities of nature, 
the religbus spirit occasiotmUy turning into mysticism, and the 
respect, sure to become more and more definite and appreciative, 
for antiquity. He gives in short the romantic and conservative 
element. Sladame de Stael (1766-1817) on the otlier 
hand, as became a daughter of Necker, retained a a’sMi. 
great deal of the Philosuphe character and the ttadirions 
of the i8th century, especially its liberalism, its sensibilili, and 
its thirst for general information; to which, however, she 
added a cosmopolitan spirit, and a readiness to introduce into 
France tlie literary and social, as well as the political and philo¬ 
sophical, peculiarities of other countries to which the i8th century, 
in France at least, had been a stranger, and which Chateaubriand 
bknself, notwithstanding his excursions into English literature, 
bad been very far from feeling. She therefore contributed to 
the positive and liberal side of the future movement. The 
absolute literary importance of the two was very different. 
Madame de St^’s early writings were of the critical kind, 
iialf aesthetic half ethical, of which the rSth century had been 
fand,and which their titles, Lettres sur J, J, Rousseau, De I’infiu- 
ence das passions, De la liUiraiure eonsidirie dans ses rapports 
assec les insliiUtions soeiales, sufficiently show. Her romances, 
DeLphim and Coritme, had immense literary influence at the time. 
Still more was this the case with De I’AUcmagne, which practically 
opened up to the rising generation in.France the till then unknown 
treasures of literature and philosophy, which during _ 

the most glorious half century of her Kterary history arttarf.*" 
Germany had, sometimesim hints tadeen from Fiance 
herself, been accumulating. The literary bnportance of Chateau¬ 
briand (1768-1848) is far greater, while his literary inftieiice 
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e»» hardly be-ex^iwted. aMteaulM%n#i Kterary fathtrwu 
Rousseau, and bis voyage to America helped to develop the seeds 
which Rouss|im had sorni. In Itmi and other wodcs of the 
same kind, t^ naturalism of Roneseau' receivedf a still further 
dewlopment. But it was not» mere naturaKsm that Chateau¬ 
briand W88' to find his most fertile and most successful theme; 
It vw, on the contraiy-, in the rehabilitation of Christianity as 
an mspirinjj force m Kterature. The i8th century had used 
against religien the method of ridicule; Chateaubriand, by 
genius rather than by reasoning, set up against this method that 
of poetry and romance. “ Christianity,” says he, ^most in 
BO maity words, “ is- the most poetical of all religions, the most 
attractive, the most fertile in literary, artistic and socM results.” 
This theme ho develops with the most splendid language, and 
with evety conceivable advantage of style, in the ^nit iu 
Chrislianisme and the Martyrs. The splendour of imagination, 
the snramonings of history and Bterature to supply effective and 
touching illustrations, analogies and incidents, the rich colouring 
so different from the peculiarly monotonous and grey tones of 
the masters of the i8th century, and the fervid admiration for 
nature which were Chateaubriand’s main attractions and char¬ 
acteristics, could' not fail to have an enormous literary inflnenee. 
Indeed he has been acclaimed, with more reason than' is usually 
found in such acclamations, as the founder of comparative and 
imaginative literary criticism in France if not in Europe. The 
Romantic sdiool acknowledged, and with justice, its direct 
indebtedness to him. 

Literature since sSjo ,—In dealing with the last period of the 
history of French literature and that which was introduced by 
the literary revolution of 1830 and has continued, in phases of 
only partial change, to the present day, a slight alteration of 
treatment is requisite. Tlie subdivisions of literature have lately 
become so numerous, and the contributions to each have reached 
such an immense volume, that it is impossible to give more than 
cursory notice, or indeed allusion, to most of them. It so 
happens, however, that the purely Kterary characteristics of this 
period, thougli of the most striking and remarkable, are confined 
to a few branches of literature. The character of the 19th 
century in France has hitherto been at least as strongly marked 
as that of any previous period. In the middle ages men of letters 
followed each other in the cultivation of certain literary forms 
for long centuries. The chanson de gcsie, the Arthurian legend, 
the roman d'aventure, the jahiiau, the allegorical poem, the 
rough dramatic jett, mystery and farce, served successively as 
moulds into which the thought and writing impulse of genera¬ 
tions of authors were successively cast, often with little attention 
to the suitability of form and subject. The end of the 15th 
century, and still more the i6th, owing to the vast extension 
of thought and knowledge then introduced, finally broke up the 
old forms, and introduced the practice of treating each subject 
in a manner more or less appropriate to it, and whether appro¬ 
priate or not, freely select^ by the author. At the same lime 
a vast but somewhat indiscriminate addition was made to the 
actual vocabulary of the language. The 17th and i8th centuries 
witnessed a process of restriction once more to certain fornis 
and strict imitation of predecessors, combined with attention 
to purely arbitrary rules, the cramping and impoverishing effect 
of this (in F^nelon’s words) being counterbalanced partly by 
the efforts of individual genius, and still more by the constant 
and steady enlargement of the range of thought, the choice of 
subjects, and the familiarity with other literature, both of the 
ancient and modem world. The literary work of the 19th 
century and of the great Romantic movement which began in its 
second quarter was to repeat on a far larger scale the work of the 
i6th, to break up and discard such literary forms as had become 
useless or hopelessly stiff, to give strength, suppleness and 
variety to such as were retained, to invent new ones where 
necessary, to enrich the language by importations, inventions 
and revivals, and, above all, to bring into prominence the principle 
of indi-vidualism. Authors and even books, rather than groups 
and kinds, demand principal attention. 

The result of this revolution is naturally most remarkable in 
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tiie Mlesdettru and the kindred d^wrtmenfc of faiatoy. Foetry, 
not dramatic, has been revived; psoM ntacnct aid ttteiaxy 
criticism have been braioght to a peefeetkn premoiisljir tsakmnm; 
and history has pimhieed works mote^-vatioua, ilnotauRinBuric- 
able, than at any previous stage of the language. Of all these 
bntiiches we shdl therefore endeavour to give some deteSed 
acconnt. But the services done to the laiqpaage were not limited 
to the strictly literary branches of literaituiie. kfodem Frooch, 
if it lacks, as it probably does lick, the statuesque predsusi and 
eleganoe of prase style to which between 1650 and 1800 all- else 
was sacrificed, has become a much more suttahls instrumort 
for the accurate and copious treatment of positive and concrete 
subjects. These subjects have accoodin^ been treated in an 
abundance eorrespondiiig to that manifested in other countries, 
though the literary importance of the treatment has perhaps 
proportionately declined We cannot even attempt to mdicate 
the innumerat^ directions of scientific study whi(^ this copioiM 
industry has taken, and must confine ourselves to those which 
come more immediately under the headings psevioualy adopted. 
In philosophy proper France, Hlcc other natnas, has been moee 
remarkable for attention to the historical side of the matter 
than lor the production of new systems; and the principal 
exception among her pihilosophacal writers, Anguste Comte (1793-- 
1857), besides i^ining, os far as his matter went to the pahti^ 
and scientific rather than to the purely philoaophical side (which 
indeed he regarded as antiquated), was not very remarkable 
merely as a man of letters. Victor Cousin (Tjg»~i86j), on the 
other hand, almost a brilliant man of letters and for a time 
regarded as something of a philosophical apostle preaching 
“ eclecticism,” betook himself latterly to biographical and other 
miscelianeous -writing, especialiy on the famous French ladies of 
the 17th century, and is likely to be remembered chiefly in this 
department, though not to be forgotten in that at ffliilosoTfliical 
histc^ and criticism. The same curious declension was observ¬ 
able m the much younger Hippolyte Adolphe Tame (i8»8-i893), 
who, begmning with philosoj^ical studies, and always maintain¬ 
ing a strong tincture of philosophical dcterniinism, applied himself 
later, first to literary history and criticism in his famous Histaire 
de la litUrature anglaise (1864), and then to history proper in 
his still more famous and far more solidly based Ori/^ies de la 
France eenUtnforaint To him, however, we must recur 

under the head of literary criticism. And not dissimilar 
phenomena, not so much of inconstancy to philosophy as of a 
tendency towards the applied rather thm the pure branches of 
the subject, are noticeable in Edgar Quinet (1803^-1875), in 
Charles de Rimusat (1797-1875), and in Ernest Renan (1883- 
1892), the first of wiiom began by translating Herder while the 
second and third devoted themselves early to scholastic philo¬ 
sophy, de Rteiusat dealing with Abelard (1845) Anselm 
(1856), Renan with Averroes (1852). More single-minded 
devotion to at least the historical ride was shown by Jean 
Philibert Daxniron (1794-1862), who published in 1842 a Cours 
de pkiiosophie and many minor worl« at different times ; but 
the inconstancy recurs in Jules Simon (1814-1896), -who, in the 
earlier part of his life a professor of philosophy and a writer of 
authority on the Greek philosophers (especially in HisUrire de 
Vecole d’Alexandrie, 1844-1845), be^ bariore long to take an 
active and, towards the close of his life-work, all but a foremost 
part in politics. In theology the chief name of great literary 
eminence in the earlier port of the century is that eff Lomeimais, 
of whom more presently, in the later, that of Renan again. 
But Charles Forbes de Montalembert (iSio-iSyo), on historian 
with a strong theological tendency, deserves notice ; and among 
ecclesiastics who have been orators and writers tte pire Jean 
Baptiste Henri Lacordaire (1802-1861), a pupil of Lamennais 
who returned to orthodoxy but always kept to the Liberal side ; 
the pire CXlestin Joseph F 41 ix (1810-1891), a Jesuit teacher and 
preacher of eminence; and the pire Didon (1840-1900), a very 
popular preacher and writer who, though tiioroughly o^odox, 
did not escape collision with his superiors. On the Protestant 
side Athanase Coquerel (1820-1875) '* the most rema^ble 
name. Recently Paul Sabatier (b< 18^) has displayed) espiedaily 
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in dealing with Saint Francis of Assisi, much power of literary 
and religious sympathy and a style somewhat modelled on that 
of Kenan, but less unctuous and effeminate. There are strong 
philosophical tendencies, and at least a revolt against the re¬ 
ligious as well as philosophical ideas of the Encyclopedists, in 
the Pensies of Joubert, while the hybrid position characteristic 
of the 19th century is particularly noticeable in iltietme Pivert de 
Sinancour (1770-1846), whose principal work, Obermann (1804), 
had an extraordinary influence on its own and the next generation 
in the direction of melancholy moralizing. This tone was notably 
taken up towards the other end of the century by Amiel (g.v.), 
who, however, does not strictly belong to French literature: 
while in Ximdnis Doudon (1800-1872), author of Melanges el 
letlres posthumously published, we find more of a return to the 
attitude of Joubert—literary criticism occupying a very large 
part of his reflections. Political philosophy and its kindred 
sciences have naturally received a large share of attention. 
Towards the middle of the century there was a great develop¬ 
ment of socialist and fanciful theorizing on politics, with which 
the names of Claude Henri, comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837), Etienne Cabet (1788-1856), and 
others are coimected. As political economists Fr6ddric Bastiat 
(1801-1850), L. G. L. Guilhaud de Lavergne (1809-1880), Louis 
Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881), and Michel Chevalier (180^1879) 
may be noticed. In Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859) France 
produced a political observer of a remarkably acute, moderate 
and reflective character, and Armand Carrel (1800-1836), whose 
life was cut short in a duel, was a real man of letters, as well as 
a brilliant journalist and an honest if rather violent party 
politician. The name of Jean Inuis Eugene Lenninier (1803- 
1857) is of wide repute for legal and constitutional writings, and 
that of Henri, baron de Jomini (1779-1869) is still more celebrated 
as a military historian ; while that of Fran9ois Lenormant (1837- 
1883) holds a not dissimilar position in archaeology. With the 
publications devoted to physical science proper we do not attempt 
to meddle. Philology, however, demands a brief notice. In 
classical studies France has till recently hardly maintained the 
position which might be expected of the country of Scaliger 
and Casaubon. She has, however, produced some considerable 
Orientalists, such as Champollion the younger, Burnouf, Silvestre 
de Sacy and Stanislas Julicn. The foundation of Romance philo¬ 
logy was due, indeed, to the foreigners Wolf and Diez. But 
early in the century the curiosity as to the older literature of 
Fmnce created by Barbazan, Tressan and others continued to 
extend. Dominique Martin M6on (1748-1829) published many 
unprinted fabliaux, gave the whole of the French Renart cycle, 
with the exception of Renart le contrefait, and edited the Roman 
de la rose. Charles Claude Fauriel (1772-1844) and Francois 
Raynouard (1761-1836) dealt elaborately with Provencal 
poetry as well as partially with that of the trouvAres ; and the 
latter produced his comprehensive Lexique romane. These 
examples were followed by many other writers, who edited 
manuscript works and commented on them, always with zeal 
and sometimes with discretion. Foremost among these must 
be mentioned Paulin Paris (i800-1881) who for fifty years served 
the cause of old French literature with untiring energy, great 
literary taste, and a pleasant and facile pen. His selections from 
manuscripts, his Romancera jranfais, his editions of Garin le 
iMherain and Berte aus grans pies, and his Romans de la table 
runde may especially be mentioned. Soon, too, the Benedictine 
Histoire litteraire, so long interrupted, was resumed under M. 
Paris’s general management, and has proceeded nearly to the 
end of the 14th century. Among its contents M. Paris’s dis¬ 
sertations on the later chansons, de gestes and the early song 
writers, M. Victor le Clerc’s on the fabliaux, and M. Littr6’s 
on the romans d'aoentures may be specially noticed. For some 
time indeed the work of French editors was chargeable with a 
certain lack of critical and philological accuracy. 'Riis reproach, 
however, was wiped off by the efforts of a band of your^er 
scholars, chiefly pupils of the Ecole des Qiartes, with MM. Gaston 
Paris (1839-1903) and Paul Meyer at their head. Of M. Paris 
in particular it may be said that no scholar in die subject has ever 


combined literary and linguistic competence more admirably. 
The SoeiiU des Anciens Textes Franpiis was formed for the purpose 
of publishing scholarly editions of medited works, and a lexicon 
of the older tongue by M. Godefroy at last supplemented, though 
not quite with equal accomplishment, the admirable dictionary 
in which Emile Littri (1801-1881), at the cost of a life’s labour, 
embodied the whole vocabulary of the classical French language. 
Meanwhile the period between the middle ages proper and the 
17th century has not lacked its share of this revival of attentjion. 
To the literature between Villon and Regnier especial attention 
was paid by the early Romantics, and Sainte-Beuve’s Tableau 
historique et critique de la poesie el du theatre au seisieme siicle 
was one of the manifestoes of the school. Since the appearance 
of that work in 1828 editions with critical comments of the 
literature of this period have constantly multiplied, aided by the 
great fancy for tastefully produced works which exists among 
the richer classes in France; and there are probably now few 
countries in which works of old authors, whether in cheap reprints 
or in editions de luxe can be more readily procured. 

The Romantic Movement. —It is time, however, to return to the 
literary revolution itself, and its more purely literary results. 
At the accession of Charles X. France possessed three . 
writers, and perhaps only three, of already remarkable ® '*“**'• 
eminence, if we except Chateaubriand, who was already of a 
past generation. These three were Pierre Jean de Bdranger 
(1780-1857), Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), and Hugues 
Filiciti Robert I.amennais (1782-1854). The first belongs 
definitely in manner, despite his striking originality of nuance, 
to the past. He has remnanCs of the old periphrases, the cum¬ 
brous mythological allusions, the poetical “ properties ” of French 
verse. He has also the older and somewhat narrow limitations 
of a French poet; foreigners are for him mere barbarians. At 
the same time his extraordinary lyrical faculty, his excellent wit, 
which makes him a de.scendant of Rabelais and La Fontaine, 
and his occasional touches of pathos made him deserve and 
obtain something mure than successes of occasion. B6ranger, 
moreover, was very far from being the mere improvisatore 
which those who cling to the iiispirationist theory of poetry 
would fain see in him. His studies in style and composition were 
persistent, and it was long liefore he attained the firm and brilliant 
manner which distinguishes him. B6ranger’s talent, however, 
was still too much a matter of individual genius to have great 
literary influence, and he formed no school. It was different 
with Lamartine, who was, nevertheless, like B6ranger, 
a typical Frenchman. The Meditations and the 
Harmonies exhibit a remarkable transition between 
the old school and the new. In going direct to nature, in borrow¬ 
ing from her striking outlines, vivid and contrasted tints, 
harmony and variety of sound, the new poet showed himself 
an innovator of the best class. In using romantic and religious 
associations, and expressing them in affecting language, he was 
the Chateaubriand of verse. But with all this he retained some 
of the vices of the classical .school. His versification, harmonious 
as it is, is monotonous, and he does not venture into the bold 
lyrical forms which true poetry loves. He has still the horror of 
the mat propre ; he is always spiritualizing and idealizing, and 
his style and thought have a double portion of the feminine 
and almost flaccid softness which had come to pass for grace in 
French. The last of the trio, Lamennais, represents an altogether 
bolder and rougher genius. Strongly influenced by 
the Catholic reaction, Lamennais also shows the 
strongest possible influence of the revolutionary spirit. 

His earliest work, the Essai sur I’indifference en matiere de 
religion (1817 and 1818) was a defence of the church on curiously 
unecclesiastical lines. It was written in an ardent style, full of 
illustrations, and extremely ambitious in character. The plra 
was partly critical and partly constructive. The first part dis¬ 
posed of the i8th century ; the second, adopting the theory of 
papal absolutism which Joseph de Maistre had alr^y advocate^ 
proceeded to base it on a supposed universal consent. The after 
history of Lamennais was perhaps not an unnatural recoil from 
. this; but it is sufficient here to point out that in his prose, 
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especially as afterwards developed in the apocalyptic ParoUs 
d’un croyant (1839) are to be discerned many of the tendencies 
of Ae Romantic school, particularly its hardy and picturesque 
choice of lat^uage, and the disdain of established and accepted 
methods which it professed. The signs of the revolution itself 
were, as was natural, first given in periodical literature. The 
feudalist affectations of Chateaubriand and the legitimists 
excited a sort of aesthetic affection for Gothicism, and Walter 
Scott became one of the most favourite authors in France. 
Soon was started the periodical La Muse frattfaise, in which the 
names of Hugo, Vigny, Deschamps and Madame de Girardin 
appear. Almost all the writers in this periodical were eager 
royalists, and for some time the battle was still fought on poli¬ 
tical grounds. There could, however, be no special cotmexion 
between classical drama and liberalism; and the liberal journal, 
the Globe, with no less a,person than Sainte-Bcuve among its 
contributors, declared definite war against classicism in the 
drama. The chief “ classical ” organs were the Constitutionnel, 
the Journal des dibats, and after a time and not exclusively, 
the Reoue des deux monies. Soon the question became purely 
literary, and the Romantic school proper was bom in the famous 
cinacle or clique in which Hugo was chief poet, Sainte-Beuve 
chief critic, and Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, the brothers fimile 
(1791-1871) and Antony (1800-1869), Deschamps, Petms Borel 
(1809-1859) and others were officers. Alfred de Vigny and 
Alfred de Musset stand somewhat apart, and so does Charles 
Nodier (1780-1844), a versatile and voluminous writer, the very 
variety and number of whose works have somewhat prevented 
the individual excellence of any of them from having justice 
done to it. The objects of the school, which was at first violently 
opposed, so much so that certam academicians actually petitioned 
the king to forbid the admission of any Romantic piece at the 
Th6&tre Frangais, were, briefly stated, the burning of everything 
which had been adored, and the adoring of everything which 
had been burnt. They would have no unities, no arbitrary 
selection of subjects, no restraints on variety of versification, no 
academically limited vocabulary, no considerations of artificial 
beauty, and, above all, no periphrastic expression. The mot 
propre, the calling of a spade a spade, was the great command¬ 
ment of Romanticism ; but it must be allowed that what was 
taken away in periphrase was made up in adjectives. Musset, 
who was very mucli of a free-lance in the contest, maintained 
indeed that the differentia of the Romantic was the copious use 
of this part of speech. All sorts of epithets were invented to 
distinguish the two parties, of which flamboyant and grisatre 
are perhaps the most accurate and expressive pair—the former 
serving to denote the gorgeous tints and bold attempts of the 
new school, the latter the grey colour and monotonous outlines 
of the old. 'Fhe representation of Hernani in 1830 was tiic cul¬ 
mination of the struggle, and during great part of the reign of 
Louis Philippe almost all the younger men of letters in France 
were Romantics. The representation of the Luerice of Francois 
Ponsard(1814-1867) in 1846 is often quoted as the herald or sign 
of a classical reaction. But this was only apparent, and signiii^, 
if it signified anything, merely that the more juvenile excesses 
of the Romantics were out of date. All the greatest men of 
letters of France since 1830 have been on the innovating side, 
and all without exception, whether intentionally or not, have had 
their work coloured by the results of the movement, and of those 
which have succeeded it as developments rather than reactions. 

Drama and Poetry since 1830. —Although the immediate 
subject on which the battles of Classics and Romantics arose 
was dramatic poetry, the dramatic results of the movement 
have not been those of greatest value or most permanent char¬ 
acter. The principal effect in the long run has been tlie intro¬ 
duction of a species of play called drame, as opposed to regular 
comedy and tragedy, Emitting of much freer treatment than 
either of these two as previously understood in French, and 
lending itself in some measure to .the lengthy and disjointed 
action, the multiplicity of personages, and the absence of stock 
characters which characterized the English stage in its palmy 
days. All Victor Hugo’s dramatic works are of this class, and 
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each, as it was produced or published {CramweU, Hernani, 
Marian de I’Orme, he Rot s’amuse, Lttcriee Borgia, Marie Tudor, 
Ruy Bias and Les Burgraues), was a literary event, and excited 
the most violent discussion—the author’s usual plan being to 
prefix a prose preface of a very militant character to his work. 
A still more melodramatic variety of drame was that chiefly 
represented by Alexandre Dumas (i8o*-i87o), whose Henri III 
and Antony, to which may be added later La Tour de Nesle 
and Mademoiselle de BeUeisle, were almost as much rallying 
points for the early Romantics as the dramas of Hugo, despite 
their inferior literary value. At the same time Alexandre Soumet 
( i 788-- i 84 s ), in Norma, Une Fete de Niron, &c., and Casimir 
Delavigne in Marino Faliero, Louis XI, &c., maintained a 
somewhat closer adherence to the older modeb. The classical 
or semi-classical reaction of the last years of Loub Philippe was 
represented in tragedy by Ponsard (Lucrece, Agnes de Meranie, 
Charlotte Corday, Ulysse, and several comedies), and on the comk 
side, to a certain extent, by £mile Augier (1810-1889) in 
L’Aventuriire, Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Le Fils de Giboyer, Sic. 
During almost the whole period Engine Scribe (1791-1861) 
poured forth imiumerable comedies of the vaudeville order, 
which, without possessing much literary value, attained immense 
popularity. For the last half-century the realist development 
of Romanticism has had the upper hand in dramatic composition, 
its principal representatives being on the one side Victorien 
Sardou (1831-1909), who in Nos Intimes, La Famille Benoiton, 
Rabagas, Dora, &c., chiefly devoted himself to the satirical 
treatment of nmnners, and Alexandre Dumas flls (18*4-1895), 
author in 1852 of the famous Dame aux camelias, who in such 
pieces as hs Idees de Madame Aubray and Vhtrangire rather 
busied himself with morals and “ problems,” while his Dame 
aux camelias is sometimes ranked as the first of such things 
in “ modem ” style. Certam isolated authors also deserve 
notice, such as Joseph Autran (1813-1877), a poet and acade¬ 
mician having some resemblance to Lamartine, whose FiUe 
d'Mschyle created for him a dramatic reputation which he did 
not attempt to follow up, and Gabriel Legouvi (b. 1807), whose 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was assisted to popularity by the admirable 
talent of Rachel. A special variety of drama of the first literary 
importance has also been cultivated in this century under the 
title of seines or proverbes, slight dramatic sketches in which the 
dialogue and style are of even more importance than the action. 
The best of all of these are those of Alfred de Musset (1810-1857), 
whose II faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermee. On ne badine 
pas avec Vamour, &c., are modeb of grace and wit. Among hb 
followers may be mentioned especially Octave Feuillet (i8*a- 
1890). Few social dramas of the kind in modem times have 
attained a greater success than Le Monde ou I’on s’ennuie (1868) 
of Edouard Pailleron (1834-1899). (See also Drama.) 

In poetry proper, as in drama, Victor Hugo showed the way. 
In him all the Romantic characterbtics were expressed and 
embodied—disregard of arbitrary critical mles, free 
choice of subject, variety and vigour of metre, splendour mJJST 

and sonorousness of diction, abundant “ local colour,” 
and that irrepressible individualism which b one of the chief, 
though not perhaps the chief, of the symptoms. If the careful 
attention to form which b also characteristic of the movement b 
less apparent in him than in some of hb followers, it is not 
because it b absent, but because the enthusiastic conviction 
with which he attacked every subject somewhat diverts attention 
from it. As with the merits so with the defects. A deficient 
sense of the ludicrous which characterized many of the Romantics 
was strongly apparent in their leader, as was abo an equally 
representative grandiosity, and a fondness for the introduction 
of foreign and unfamilbr words, especially proper names, 
which occasionally produces an effect of burlesque. Victor 
Hugo’s earliest poetical works, hb chiefly royalist and political 
Odes, were cast in the older and accepted forms, but already 
dbplayed astonbhing poetical qualities. But it was in tbie 
Ballades (for instance, the splendid Pas d’armes du roi Jean, 
written in verses of three syllables) and the Orienlales (of which 
may be taken for a sample the sixth section of Navarin, a perfect 
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torrent ef outlandish terms poured £orth in the most adminble 
verse, or Ias Dfimu, edinc some of the stanzas have Knes of 
two syliabtes eachy that the gratkl provocation was thrown 
to the betiavers in alexandrines, careful caesuras and strictly 
separated cooptets. Let FeuiBet d’aulotme, Let Chants du 
cripustviU, Let Voix intirieufes, Let Rayons et let omires, the 
productions of the next twenty years, were quieter kt style and 
tone, but nn less full of poeticd spirit, llie Revolution of 1S48, 
the establishment of the empire and the poet’s exile broug^ 
about a fresh determination of his genius to lyrkal subjects. 
Lts CMtimasts and La Ugenie des slides, the one pditical, the 
other historical, reach peAaps the high-water mark of French 
verse,- and they were followed by the philosopbical Contef»/ifo- 
turns, the lighter Chansems des ruts et des bois, the Annie 
terribU, the second Legends des slides, and the later work to be 
found noticed sub nom. We have been thus particular here 
because the Kterary productiveness of Victor Hugo himself has 
been the measure and sample of the whole literary productiveness 
of France on the poetical side. At five-and-twenty he was 
acknowledged as a master, at seventy-five he was a master still 
His poetical influence has been represented in three different 
schools, from which very few of the poetical writers of the 
century can be excluded. These few we may notice first. Alfred 
^ de Musset, a writer of great genius, felt part of the 
■ Romantic inspiration very strongly, but was on, the 
whole unfortunately influenced by Byron, and partly out of 
wiifulness, partly from a natural want of persevering industry 
and vigour, allowed' himself to be careless and even slovenly 
in composition. Notwithstanding this, many of his lyrics are 
among the finest poems in the language, and his verse, careless 
a.s it is, has extraordinary natural grace. Auguste Barbier 
(x8o5-i^ 2) whose lambes shows an extraordinary command of 
nervous and masculine versificaition, also comes in here ; and the 
Breton poet, Auguste Brizeux (1803-1858), much admired by 
some, t^ether with H6g£sippe Moreau, an unequal writer 
possessing some talent, Pierre Dupont (1831-1870), one of much 
greater gifts, and Gustave Nadaud (*830-1893), a follower of 
Granger, also deserve mention. Of the school of I-amartine 
rather than of Hugo are Alfred de Vigny (1799-1865) and 
Victor de Laprode (1812-1887), the former a writer of little 
bulk and somewhat over-fastidious, but possessing one of the 
most correct and elegant styles to be found in French, with a 
curious restrained passion and a complicated originality, the 
latter a meditative and philosophical poet, like Vigny an admir¬ 
able writer, but somewhat deficient in pith and substance, as 
well as in warmth and colour. Madame Ackermann (iSi3-1890) 
is the chief philosophical poetess of France, and this style has 
recently been very popular; but for actual poetical powers, 
Marceline Desbordes-Vdmore (1786-1859) perhaps excelled her, 
though in a looser and more sentimental fashion. The poetical 
schools which more directly derive from the Romantic movement 
as represented by Hugo are three in number, corresponding in 
point of time with the first outburst of the movement, with the 
period of reaction already alluded to, and with the elo.sing years 
of the second empire. Of the first by far the most distinguished 
member was Thi'ophite Gautier (1811-1872), the most perfect 
poet in point of form that France has produced. When 
quite a boy he devoted himself to the study of i6th- 
century masters, and though he acknowledged the supremacy 
of Hugo, his own talent was of an kidivkhml order, and developed 
itself more or less independently. Aibertus alone of his poems 
hsis much of the extravagant and grotesque character which 
distingui^ed early romantic literature. Hie CanMie de la 
mart, the Poisies diverses, and still more the ^Inutux el eamies, 
display a distinctly classical tendency—classical, that is to say, 
not in the party and perverted sense, but in its true acceptation. 
Tbs tendency to the fantastic and horrible may be taken as best 
shown by Petrus Berel (1809-1859), a writer of singular power 
almost entirely wasted. Gerard' Labrunie or de Nerval (1808- 
1855) adopted a manner also fantastic but more idealistic than 
Bmrel's, and dtstihguished himself by his Oriental travels and 
studies, and by his attention to popular ballads and traditions, 
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while his style has on exquisite but unaffected stno^eness 
hartfy* inferior to Gautier’s. This peculiar and somewhat 
qnifftesseiiced style is also remarkable in the Gesspatd it la nuU 
of Louis ^trand (^807^1841), a work of rhytteiioal prow 
almest unique' in its character. One famous sonnet preserves 
the name of F 61 ix Arvets (1806-1850). 'The two Deschaotps 
were chiefly rematkaUe as translators. The next generatinn 
produced' three remaidcable poets, to whom may perhaps be 
added a fourth. Theodore de BsmviHe (1823-1891), adopting 
the principles ef Gautier, and combining with than a eonsiderabk 
satiric faculty, composed a large amount of verse, faultless ki 
form, delicate and exquisite in shades and colours, but so entirely 
neutral in moral and pditieal tone that it has founds fewer 
admmiTS than it deserv^. Charles-Marie Rend Leconte de Lisle 
(1818-1894), carrying out the principle ef ransadtirig foreign 
literature for subjects, went to Celtic, classical or even OrientoU 
Murras for his inspiration, and despite a science i» verse not much 
inferior to BanviBe’s, and a far wider range and choice of 
subject, diffused aa air of erudition, not to say pedantry, over 
his work which disgusted some readers, and a pessimism which 
displeased others, but has left fioetry only inferior to of 
the greatest of his countrymen. Charles BaudelaiFe (18*1 -1867), 
by his choice of nnpopular subjects and the terrible truth of his 
analysis, revolted not a few of those who, in the words of an 
English critic, rarmot take pleasure in the representation' M they 
do not take pleasure in the thing represented, and who thus 
miss his extraordinary command of the poetical appeal in 
sound, in imagery a«d in suggestion generally. Thus, by a 
strange coincidence, each of the three representative.s of the 
second Romantic generation was for a time disappointed of 
his due fame. A fourth poet of this time, Josftfdiin Soulary 
(i8i5-i89r), produced sonnets of rare beauty and excellence. 
A fifth, Louis BouUhet (1832-1869), an intimate friend of Flau¬ 
bert, pushed even farther the fancy for strange subjects, but 
showed powers in Melanis and other things. In 1866 a collection 
of poems, entitled after an old French fashion Le Pamassr 
conttmfaroin, appeared. It included contributions by many 
of the poets just mentioned, but the mass of the contributors 
were hitherto unknown to fame. A similar collectian appeared 
in 1869, and was interruptod by the German war, but continued 
after it, and a third in 1876. 

The first Pamasse had been projected by MM. Xavier de 
Ricard(b. i843)andCatulleMend4s(i84i-i9oq)a8 asort of mani¬ 
festo of a school of young poets : but its contents were largely 
coloured by the inclusion among them of work by representatives 
of older generations—Gautier, Laprade, Ijeconte de Lisle. 
Banville, Baudelaire and others. The continuation, however, 
of the title in the later issues, rather than anything eke, led to 
the formation and promulgation of the idea of a “ Parnassien ’’ 
or an “ Impassible ” school which was supposed to adopt as its 
watchword the motto of “ Art for Art’s sake,” to pay especial 
attention to form, and also to aim at a certain objectivity. As 
a matter of fact the greater poets and the greater poems of the 
Pa:masse admit of no such restrictive labelling, which can only 
be regarded as mischievous, though (or very mainly because) 
it has been continued. Another school, arising mainly in the 
later ’eighties and calling itself that of “ Symbolism,” has been 
supposed to indicate a reaction against Pamassianisra and even 
against the main or Hugonic Romantic tradition generally ; 
with a throwing back to LMoartine and perhaps Chenier. This 
idea of successive schools (“ Decadents,” “ Naturists,” “ Sira- 
fflists,” &c.) has even been reduced to such an absurdim as 
the statement that “ France sees a new school of poetry every 
fifteen years.” These who have studied Hterature sufficiently 
widely, and from a sufficient elevation, know that these syste- 
matisings are always more or less delusive. Pasmaseianism, 
svmbolnn and the other things are merely pha.ses of the 
Romantic movement itself—as may be proved to demonstration 
l^ the simple process of taking, say, Hugo and Verlaine on the 
one hand, Delille or Escouchard Lebrun on the other, and com¬ 
paring the two first'mentioned with each other and wi^ the 
older poet. The differences in the first case will be found to be 
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differences at most aS individuality: in the other of kind. We 
shail not, titerafore, farthw refer to these dubious chMiifieatioiw: 
but specify briefly the most remarkaUe poets whom they concern, 
and tdl the older of whom, it may be observed, were represented 
in the Parnatie itself. Of these the most remarkabte were Sully 
Pru(fl»mine(iS39-i907}, Francois Coppto(i84S-i9o8).and Paul 
Verlaine (18^^-1896). The first (Statues et points, 1865, Vmiats 
Tendresses, iSyj, Botthiur, 1888, &€.) is a philosophical and 
rather pessimistK poet who has very strongly rallied the suffrages 
of the rather large preserrt public who care for the embodiment 
of these tendencies in verse; the second (La Grite its jwprom, 
1869, i« Humbles, 1872, Conies et verSj 1881-1887, &c.) a 
dealer with more generally popular subjects m a more sentimental 
manner; and Ae third (Sagesse, i88<i, Paraliilemeni, 18S9, 
Points saturniens, including early work, 1867-1890), by far the 
most or^al and reraarkaWe poet of the three, starting with 
Baudelaire and pushing farther the fancy for forbidden subjects, 
but treating both these and others with wonderful command of 
sound and image-suggestion. Verlaine in fact (he was actually 
well acquainted with English) endeavoured, and to a small 
extent succeeded in the endeavour, to communicate to French 
the vague suggestion of visual and audible appeal which has 
characterized English poetry from Blake through Coleridge. 
Others of the original Pamassiens who deserve mention are 
Albert Glatigny (1839-1873), a Bohemian poet of great talent 
who died young; Srtphane Mallarmi (1842-1898), afterwards 
chief of the Symbolists, also a true poet in his way, but somewhat 
barren, and the victim of pose and trick; Jos6 Maria de Heredia 
(1842-1905), a very exquisite practitioner of the sonnet but with 
perhaps more art than matter in him; Henri Cazalis (1840-1909), 
who long afterwards, under liis name of Jean Labor, appeared 
as a Symbolist pessimist; A. Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, another 
eccentric but with a spark of genius; Emmanuel des Essarts; 
Auguste de Chktillon (1810-1882); L6on Dierx (b. i838) who, 
after producing even less than Mallarm6, succeeded him as 
Symbolist chief; Jean Aicard (b. 1848), a southern bard of merit; 
and lastly Catulle Mend^ himsdf, who has been a brilliant 
writer in verse and prose ever since, and whose Mouuement 
poett'que franfais de rS6;r d /goo (1903), an official report largely 
amplified so that it is in fact a history and dictionary of French 
poetry during the century, forms an almost unique work of 
reference on the subject. Among the later recruits the most 
specially noticeable was Armand Silvestre (1837-1901), whose 
verse (La Chanson des heures, 1878, Ailes d’or, 1880, La Chanson 
des etoiles, 1885), of an ethereal beauty, was contrasted with 
prose admirably written and sometimes most amusing, but 
“ Pantagruelist,” and more, in manners and morals. This 
declension from pwetry to prose fiction was also noticeable in 
Guy de Maupassant, Andrd Theuriet, Anatole France and even 
Alphonse Daudet. 

Yet another flight of poets may be grouped as those specially 
representing the last quarter of the century and (whether Par¬ 
nassian, Symbolist or what not) the latest development of French 
poetry. Verlaine and Mallarmi already mentioned were in a 
manner the leaders of these. Perhaps something of the influence 
of Whitman may be detected in the irregular verses of Gustave 
Kahn (b. 1859), PVancis Vi 616 Griffin, actually an American by 
birth (b. 1864), Stuart Merrill, of like origin, and Paul Fort 
(b. 1872). But the whole tendency of the period has been to 
relax the stringency of French prosody. Albert Samain (1859- 
igoo), a musical versifier enough ; Jean Morias (i856-r9io) who 
began with a volume called Les S^ies in 1884); Laurent Taflhade 
(b. 1854) and others are more or less Symbolist, and contributed 
to the Symbolist periodical (one of many such since the beginning 
of the Romantic movement which would almost require an 
article to themselves), the Mercure de France. An older man 
than many of these, M. Jean Richepin (b. 1849), made for 
a time considerable noise with poetical worit of a colour older 
even than his age, and harking back somewhat to the Jeune- 
France and “ Bousingot ’’ type of early Romanticism —La 
Chanson des guewt, Les Blasphemes, &c. Other writers of note 
are M. Paul D#roullde (b. 1846), a violently nationalist poet; 
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M. Maurice Bouchor (fa 1864), who started his teriotit and 
respectable work with Les Symboles in 1888; while M. Hesri de 
Rcgnkr, been in the same year, has received very hij^ praise 
for work foom Ltndemams in 18861 and other voknaes np to 
Les Jeux fuOifues et dmtis (1897) and Les MidaiUts dargilt 
(1900). The truth, however, perho^ is that this extraardinVy 
abundance of verse (for we have not mentfoned a quarter of tl^ 
names which present themselves, or a twemtierit part of those 
who &ure in M. Mend^s's catal^ue for the last half>centary) 
reminds the literary hutorian somewhat too much of 
fdtenomena in other times. There is \mdoubtei% a greet d«Su- 
ston of poetical dexterity, and net perhaps a small one of potfdeal 
spirit, but it requires the setriing, clarifying and distinguishmg 
effects of time to separate the poet from rise minor poet. Stiff 
more perhaps must we look to time to decide whether the vers 
librt as it is caUed^that is to say, the verse freed from the miiMte 
traditions of the elder prosody, admitting hiatus, neglecting to 
a greater or less extent caesura, and somettmes relying upon mere 
rhythm to the neglect of strict metre altogether—can hdd its 
ground. It has. as yet been practised by no poet at all approach¬ 
ing the first class, except Verlaine, and not by him in its extremer 
forms. And the‘ whole history of prosody and poetry teaches us 
that though similar changes often come in as it were unpeveeived, 
thejrscarcely ever take root in the language unless a great poet 
adopts them. Or rather it should perhaps be said that when 
they are going to take root in the language a great poet alwi^ 
does adopt them before very long. 

Prose Fiction since 1830 .—Even more remarkable, because 
more absolutely novel, was the outburst of prose fiction which 
followed 1830. Madame de Lafayette, I^e Sage, Marivaux, 
Vohaire, the Abb6 Prtvost, Diderot, J. J. Rousseau, Bemardm 
de Saint-Pierre and Fi6v6e had all of them produced work 
excellent in its way, and comprising in a more or less rudimentary 
condition most varieties of the novel. But none of them had, 
in the French phrase, made a school, and at no time had prose 
fiction been composed in any considerable quantities. The im¬ 
mense influence which Walter Scott exercised was perhaps the 
direct cause of the attention paid to prose fiction ; the facility, 
too, with which all the fancies, tastes and beliefs of the 
time could be embodied in such work may have had con¬ 
siderable importance. But it is difficult on any theory of cause 
and effect to account for the appearance m less than ten years of 
such a group of novelists as Hugo, Gautier, Duma.s, M6rim^, 
Balzac, George Sand, Jules Sandeau and Charles de Bernard, 
names to which might be added others scarcely inferior. There is 
hardly anything else resembling it in literature, except the great 
cluster of English dramatists in the beginning of the 17th century, 
and of English poets at the beginning of the 19th; and it is 
remarkable that the excellence of the first group was maintained 
by a fresh generation—Mnrger, About, Feuillet, Flaubert, 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Droz, Daudet, Cherbuliez and Goboriau, 
forming a company of diadoehi not far inferior to their pre¬ 
decessors, and being themselves not unworthily succeeded alrrost 
up to the present day. The romance-writing of France during 
the period has taken two different directions—the first that oi 
the novel of incident, the second that of analysis and character. 
The first, now mainly deserted, was that which, as was natural 
when Scott was the model, was fomerly mo.st trodden; the 
second required the genius of George Sand and of Balzac and the 
more problematical talent of Beyle to attract students to it. 
The novels of Victor Hugo are novels of incident, with a strong 
infusion of purpose, and considerable but rather ideal character 
drawing. They are in fact lengthy prose dratnes rather than 
romances proper, and they hove found no- imitators. They 
display, however, the powers of the master at their fullest. 
On the other hand, Alexandre Dumas originsdly com- 
posed his novels in close imitation of Scott, and they 
are much less dramatic than narrative in cfau'acter, so that they 
lend themselves to almost indeflmte continuation, and there is 
often no particular reascfi why they should terminate even at 
the end of the score or so of' volumes to which they sometimes 
actually extend. Of this purely narrative kind, which hardly 
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even attempts anything but the boldest character drawing, 
the best of them, such as Les Trots MousqutUtires, Vingi ans 
aprh, La Reine Margot, are probably the best specimens extant. 
Dumas possesses, ahnost alone amoitg novelists, the secret of 
writing interminable dialogue without being tedious, and of 
telling the story by it. Of something the same kind, but of a far 
lower stamp, arc the novels of Eurine Sue (1804-1857). Dumas 
and Sue were accompanied and followed by a vast crowd of com¬ 
panions, independent or imitative. Alfred de Vigny had already 
attempted the historical novel in Cirtq-Mars. Henri de La Touche 
(1785-1851) {FragoUtta), an excellent critic who formed George 
Sand, but a mediocre novelist, may be mentioned : and perhaps 
also Roger de Beauvoir, whose real name was Eugine Auguste 
Roger de Bully (1806-1866) (Le Chronique de Saint Georges), 
and FrWiric Souli6 {Les Memoires du diable) (1800-1847). 
Paul F^val {La Fee des greves) (1817-1877) and Am 4 d 6 e Achard 
{Belle-Rose) (1814-1875) are of the same school, and some of the 
attempts of Jules Janin (1804-1874), more celebrated as a critic, 
may also be connected with it. By degrees, however, the taste 
for the novel of incident, at least of an historical kind, died out 
till it was revived in another form, and with on admixture of 
domestic interest, by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. The last and 
one of the most splendid instances of the old style was Le Capi- 
taine Fracasse, which Theophile Gautier began early and finished 
late a.s a kind of tour de force. The last-named writer in his earlier 
days had modified the incident novel in many short tales, a kind 
of writing for which French has always been famous, and in 
which Gautier’s sketches are masterpieces. His only other long 
novel, Mademoiselle de Maupin, belongs rather to the class of 
analysis. With Gautier, as a writer whose literary characteristics 
even excel his purely tale-telling powers, may be classed Prosper 
Mirimie (1805-1870), one of the most exquisite 19th-century 
masters of the language. Already, however, in 1850 the tide 
was setting strongly in favour of novels of contemporary life 
and manners. These were of course susceptible of extremely 
various treatment. For many years Paul de Kock (1793-1871), 
a writer who did not trouble himself about Qassics or Romantics 
or any such matter, continued the tradition of Marivaux, 
Cr^billon fils, and Pigaull Lebrun (1753-1835) in a series of not 
very moral or polished but lively and amusing sketches of life, 
principally of the bourgeois type. Later Charles de Bernard 
(1804-1850) {Gerfaut) with infinitely greater wit, elegance, 
propriety and literary skill, did the same thing for the higher 
classes of French society. But the two great masters of the 
novel of character and manners as opposed to that of history 
and incident are Honors de Balzac (1799-1850) and Aurore 
Dudevant, commonly called George ^d (1804-1876). Their 
influence affected the entire body of novelists who succeeded 
them, with very few exceptions. At the head of these exceptions 
may be placed Jules Sandeau (1811-1883), who, after writing 
a certain number of novels in a less individual style, at last made 
for himself a special subject in a certain kind of domestic novel, 
where the passions set in motion are less boisterous than those 
usually preferred by the French novelist, and reliance is mainly 
placed on minute character drawing and shades of colour sober 
in hue but very carefully adjusted {Catherine, Mademoiselle de 
Penarvan, Mademoiselle de la Seigliere). In the same class of 
the more quiet and purely domestic novelists may be placed 
X. B. Saintine (1798-1865) {Picciola), Madame C. Reybaud 
{i 9 ,oi-i%Ti) {Clementine, Le Cadet de Colobridres), J. T. de Saint- 
Germain (Po«r un ipingle, La Feuille de coudrier), Madame Craven 
(1808-1891) {Recit d’xine soeur, Fleurange), Henri Beyle (1798- 
1865), who wrote under the nom de plume of Stendhal and belongs 
to an older generation than most of these, also stands by himself. 
His chief b(Mk in the line of fiction is La Chartreuse de Parme, an 
exceedingly powerful novel of the analytical kind, and he also 
composed a considerable number of critical and miscellaneous 
works. Of httte influence at first (though he had great power 
over U^Bmki) and never master of a perfect style, he has exer¬ 
cised evwincreasing authority as a master of pessimist analysis. 
Indeed mach of his work was never published till towards the 
close ofvthe century. I.ast among the independents must be 
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mentioned Henry Mutger (18*1-1861), the painter of what is 
called Bohemian life, that is to say, the struggles, difficulties uid 
amusments of students, youthful artists, and n^n of letters. 
In this peculiar style, which may perhaps be regarded as an 
irregular descendant of the picaroon romance, Murger has no 
rival; and he is also, though on no extensive scale, a poet of great 
pathos. But with these exceptions, the influences of the two 
writers we have mentioned, sometimes combined, more often 
separate, may be traced throughout the whole of later nqvel 
literature. George Sand began with books strongly tinged with 
the spirit of revolt against moral and social arrangements, 
and she sometimes diverged into very curious paths of pseudo¬ 
philosophy, such as was popular in the second quarter of the 
century. At times, too, as in Lutrezia Floriani and some other 
works, she did not hesitate to draw largely on her own personal 
adventures and experiences. But latterly she devoted herself 
rather to sketches of country life and manners, and to novels 
involving bold if not very careful sketches of character and more 
or less dramatic situations. She was one of the most fertile 
of novelists, continuing to the end of her long life to pour forth 
fiction at the rate of many volumes a year. Of her different 
styles may be mentioned as fairly characteristic, Lilia, Lucrezia 
Floriani, Consuelo, La Mare au diable. La Petite Fadette, Franfois 
le champi. Mademoiselle de la Quintinie. Considering the shorter 
length of his life the productiveness of Balzac was 
almost more astonishing, especially if we consider that 
some of his early work was never reprinted, and that 
he left great stores of fragments and unfinished sketches. He is, 
moreover, the most remarkable example in literature of untiring 
work and determination to achieve success despite the greatest 
discouragements. His early work was worse than unsuccessful, 
it was positively bad. After more than a score of unsuccessful 
attempts, Les Chouans at last made its mark, and for twenty 
years from that time the astonishing productions composing the 
so-called Comidie kumaine were poured forth successively. 
The sub-titles which Balzac imposed upon the different batches. 
Scenes de la vie parisienne, de la vie de pmnnee, de la vie 
intime, &c., show, like the general title, a deliberate intention 
on the author’s part to cover the whole ground of human, at 
least of French life. Such an attempt could not succeed wholly; 
yet the amount of success attained is astonishing. Balzac has, 
however, with some justice been accused of creating the world 
which he described, and his personages, wonderful as is the 
accuracy and force with which many of the characteristics of 
humanity are exemplified in them, are somehow not altogether 
human. Since these two great novelists, many others have 
arisen, partly to tread in their steps, partly to strike out inde¬ 
pendent paths. Octave Feuillet (1821-1890), beginning his 
career by apprenticeship to Alexandre Dumas and the historical 
novel, soon found his way in a very different style of composition, 
the roman intime of fashionable life, in which, notwithstanding 
some grave defects, he attained much popularity and showed 
remarkable skill in keeping abreast of his time. The so-called 
realist side of Balzac was developed (but, as he himself acknow¬ 
ledged, with a double dose of intermixed if somewhat trans¬ 
formed Romanticism) by Gustave Flaubert (1821-1880), who 
showed culture, scholarship and a literary power over the language 
inferior to that of no writer of the century. No novelist of his 
generation has attained a higher literary rank than Flaubert. 
Madame Bovary and L’Education sentimentede are studies of con¬ 
temporary life; in Salammbo and La Tentation de Saint Antoine 
erudition and antiquarian knowledge furnish the subjects for 
the display of the highest literary skill. Of about the same date 
Edmond About (1828-1885), before he abandoned novel-writing, 
devoted himself chiefly to sketches of abundant but not always 
refined wit {L'Homtne d I’oreiUe cassie, Le Nez (Tun notaire), 
and sometimes to foreign scenes {Tolla, Le Roi des montagnes). 
Champfleury (Henri Husson, 1829-1889), a prolific critic, 
deserves notice for stories of the extravaganza kind. During the 
whole of the Second Empire one of the most popular writers was 
Ernest Feydeau (18*1-1873), a writer of great ability, but morbid 
■and affected in the choice and treatment of his subjects (Fanny, 
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Syiw>, Catherine i’Overmire). £mUe Gaboriau (1833-1873), 
taking up that side of Balzac’s talent which devoted itself to 
inextricable aysteries, criminal trials, and the like, produced 
M. Le Coq, Le Crime d’Orcivai, La Dip^ngolade, &c.; and 
Adolphe '•elot (b. 18*9) for a time endeavou^ to out- 
Feydeau Feydeau in La Femme de feu and other works. Eug 4 ne 
Fromentin (18*0-1876), best known as a painter, wrote a novel, 
Dominique, which was highly appreciated by good judges. 

Durii^ the last decade of the Second Empire there arose, 
continuing for varying lengths of time till nearly the end of the 
century, another remarkable group of novelists, most of whom 
are dealt with under separate headings, but who must receive 
combined treatment here; with the warning that even more 
danger than in the case of the poets is incurred by classing 
them in “ schools.” Undoubtedly, however, the “ Naturalist ” 
tendency, starting from Balzac and continued through Flaubert, 
but taking quite a new direction under some of those to be 
mentioned, is in a manner dominant. Flaubert himself and 
Feuillet (an exact observer of manners but an anti-Naturalist) 
have already been mentioned. Victor Cherbuliez (1829-1899), 
a constant writer in the Revue des deux mondes on politics and 
other subjects, also accomplished a long series of novels from 
Le Comte Kostia (1863) onwards, of which the most remarkable 
are that just named, Le Roman d'une honnete femme (1866), 
and Meta Holdenis (1873). With something of Balzac and 
more of Feuillet, aierbuliez mixed with his observation of 
society a dose of sentimental and popular romance which offended 
the younger critics of hLs day, but he had solid merits. Gustave 
Droz (b. 1832) devoted himself chiefly to short stories sufficiently 
“ free ” in subject (Monsieur, madame. et bebe, Entre nous, &c.) 
but full of fancy, excellently written, and of a delicate wit in one 
sense if not in all. Andre Theuriet (1833-1907) began with poetry 
but diverged to novels, in which the scenery of France and 
especially of its great forests is used with much skill; Le Fils 
Maugars (1879) may be mentioned out of many as a specimen. 
L6on Cladel (1835-1892), whose most remarkable work was 
Us Va-nu-pieds (1874), had, as this title of itself shows. Naturalist 
leanings; but with a quaint Romantic tendency in prose and 
verse. 

The Naturalists proper chiefly developed or seemed to develop 
one side of Balzac, but almost entirely abandoned his Romantic 
element. They aimed first at exact and almost photographic 
delineation of the accidents of modem life, and secondly at 
still more uncompromising non-suppression of the essential 
features and functions of that life which are usually suppressed. 
This school may be represented in chief by four novelists (really 
three, as two of them were brothers who wrote together till the 
rather early death of one of them), Fmile Zola (1840-1903), 
Alphonse Daudet (1840-1897), and Edmond (1822-1897) “td 
Jules (1830-1870) de Gonrourt. The first, of Italian extraction 
and Marseillais birth, began by work of undecided kinds and 
was always a critic as well as a novelist. Of this first stage 
Contes i Ninon (1864) and Therese Raquin (1867) deserve to be 
specified. But after 1870 Zola entered upon a huge scheme 
(suggested no doubt by the Comedie humaine) of tracing the 
fortunes in every branch, legitimate and illegitimate, and in 
every rank of society of a family, Les Rougon-Macquart, and 
carried it out in a full score of novels during more than os many 
years. He followed this with a shorter series on places, Paris, 
Rome, Lourdes, and lastly by another of strangely apocalyptic 
tone. Recondite, Travail, Verite, the last a story of the Dreyfus 
case, retrospective and, as it proved, prophetic. The extreme 
repulsiveness of much of his work, and the overdone detail of 
almost the whole of it, caused great prejudice against him, and 
will probably always prevent his being ranked among the greatest 
novelists; but his power is indubitable, and in passages, if not 
in whole books, does itself justice. 

MM. de Goncourt, besides their work in Naturalist (they 
would have preferred to call it “ Impressionist ") fiction, devoted 
themselves especially to study and collection in the fine arts, 
and produced many volumes on the historical side of these, 
volumes distinguished by accurate and careful research. This 
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quality they carried, and the idder of them after his brotber’s 
death continued to carry, into novel-writing (Renie Mauperin, 
Germinie Laeerteux, Cherie, &c.) with the addition of im extra- 
o^inary care for peculiar and, as they called it, “ personal ” 
diction. On the other hand, Alphonse Daudet (who with the 
other three, Eaubert to some extent, and the Russian novelist 
Turgenieff, fonned a sort of cenacle or literary club) mixed with 
some Naturalism a far greater amount of fancy and wit than hi.s 
companions allowed themselves or could perhiqis attain; and 
in the Tartarin series (dealing with the extravagances of his 
fellow-Provenfaux) added not a little to the ^ety of Europe. 
His other novels (Fromont feune et Risler aine. Jack, Le Nabob, 
&c.), also very popular, have been variously judged, there 
being something strangely like plagiarism in some of them, and 
in otiiers, in fact in most, an excessive use of that privilege of 
the novelist which consists in introducing real persons under 
more or less disguise. It should be observed in speaking of this 
group that the Goncourts, or rather the survivor of them, left an 
elaborate Journal disfigured by spite and bad taste, but of much 
importance for the appreciation of the personal side of French 
literature during the last half of the century. 

In 1880 Zola, who had by this time formed a regular school of 
disciples, issued with certain of them a collection of short stories, 
Les Soiries de Medan, which contains one of his own best things, 
L’Attaque du moulin, and also the capital story, Boule de suif, 
by Guy de Maupassant (1850-1893), who in the same year 
published poems, Des vers, of very remarkable if not strictly 
poetical quality. Maupassant developed during his short 
literary career perhaps the greatest powers shown by any French 
novelist since Flaubert (his sponsor in both senses) in a series 
of longer novels (Une Vie, Bel Ami, Pierre et Jean, Fort comme 
la mart) and shorter stories (Monsieur Parent, Les Saeurs 
Ron^li, Le Horla), but they were distorted by the Naturalist 
pessimism and grime, and perhaps also by the brain-disease 
of which their author died. M. J. K. Huysmans (b. 1848), also 
a contributor to Les Soirees de Medan, who had begun a little 
earlier with Marthe (1876) and other books, gave his most 
cliaracteristic work in 1884 with Au rebours and in 1891 wi^ 
Ld-bas, stories of exaggerated and “ satanic ” pose, decorated 
with perhaps the extremest achievements of the school in mere 
ugliness and nastiness. Afterwards, by an obvious reaction, 
he returned to Catholicism. Of about the same date as these 
two are two other novelists of note, Julien Viaud (“ Pierre Loti,” 
b. 1850), a naval officer who embodied his experiences of foreign 
service with a faint dose of story and character interest, and a 
far larger one of elaborate description, in a series of books 
(Aeiyadi, Le Mariage de Loti, Madame Chrysantheme, &c.), and 
M. Paul Bourget (b. 1852), an important critic os well as novelist 
who deflected the Naturalist current into a “ psychological ” 
channel, cormecting itself higher with Stendhal, and composed 
in it books very popular in their way —Cruelle inigme (1885), 
Le Disciple, Terre promise, Cosmopolis. As a contrast or comple¬ 
ment to Bourget’s “ psychological ” novel may be token the 
” ethical ” novel of Edouard Rod (1857-1909)—La Vie privee 
de Michel Tessier (1893), Le Sens de la vie, Les Trois Cceurs. 
Contemporary with these as a novelist though a much older man, 
and occupied at different times of his life with verse and with 
criticism, came Anatole France (b. 1844), who in Le Crime de 
Silvestre Bonnard, La Rotisserie de la reine Pedauque, Le Lys 
rouge, and others, has made a kind of novel as different from 
the ordinary styles as Pierre Loti’s, but of far higher appeal 
in its wit, its subtle fancy, and its perfect French. Ferdinand 
Fabre (1830-1898) and Ren6 Bazin (b. 1853) represent the unioft. 
not too common in the French novel, of orthodoxy in morals and 
religion with literary ability. Further must be mentioned Paul 
Hervieu (b. 1857), a dramatist rather than a novelist; the 
brothers Maigueritte (Paul, b. i860, Victor, b. 1866), especially 
strong in short stories and passages; another pair of brothers 
of Belgian origin writing under the name of “ J. H. Rosny 
Zolaists partly converted not to religion but to science and u 
sort of non-Christian virtue ; the ingenious and amusing, if not 
exactly moral, brillias^y of Marcel Provost (b. 1862); the 
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contorted but raUier attractive style and the perverse sentiment 
of Matirice Barris (b. i86j); and, above ail, the andacjous and 
inimitable diatooae pieces of “ Gyp ” (Madame de Martel, b. 
1850), worthy of the ’best times of French Mterature for gaiety, 
satire, acuteness and style, and perhaps likely, with the work 
of Maupassant, Pierre Loti and Anatole France, to repr^ent the 
capital achievement of their particular generation to posterity. 

Periodical Liirraiwe since rSjo. Criticism .—One of tite causes 
which led to this extensive composition of novels was the great 
spread of periodical literature in France, and the custom of 
induding in almost all periodicals, daily, -weekly or monthly, 
a ftuMeUm or instalment of fiction. Of tte contributors to these 
periodicals who were strictly journalists and almost political 
journalists only, the most remarkable after Carrel were his 
opponent in the fatal duel,—&miie de Girardin, Luden A. 
ftrdvost-Panidnl (1839-1870), Jean Hippolyte Cartier, called 
de Villemessant (1812-1879), and, above all, iLuuis VeuiUot 
(1815-1883), the most violent and unscrupulous but by no means 
the least gifted of his class. The same spread of periodical 
literature, together with the increasing interest in the literature 
Ilf the past, led also to a very great development of criticism. 
Almost all Frenoh authors of any eminence during nearly the 
last century have devoted themselves more or less to criticism 
of literature, of the theatre, or of art. And sometimes, as in the 
<-ase of Janin and Gautier, the comparatively lucrative nature of 
ioumalism, and the smaller demands whidi it made for labour and 
intellectual concentration, have diverted to feuilleton-writing 
abilities which might perhaps have been better employed. 
At the same time -it must be remembered that from this devotion 
of men of the heirt talents to critical work ha,s arisen an immense 
elevation of the standard of such work. Before the romantic 
movement in Prance Diderot in that country, Lessing and some 
of his successors in Germany, Har.litt, Coleridge and Lamb in 
England, had been admirable critics and reviewers. But the 
theory nf criticism, though thc.se men’s principles and practice 
had set it aside, still remained more or less wltac it had been for 
centuries. The critic -was merely the administrator of certain 
hard and fast rules. There were certain recognieod kinds of 
literary composition ; every new book was bound to class itself 
under one or other of these. There were certain recognized rules 
for each class; and the goodness nr badness of a hook consisted 
simply in its obedience or disobedience to these rules. Even the 
kinds of admissible subjects and the modes of admissible treat¬ 
ment were strictly noted and numbered. This was especially the 
case in France and with regard to French belles-Ullres, so that, as 
we have seen, certain classes of composition had been reduced to 
unimportant variations of a registered pattern. The Romantic 
protest against this absurdity was specially loud and completely 
victorious. It is said that a puMisher advised the youthful 
Lamartine to try “ to be like somebody else " if be wished to 
succeed. The Romantic standard of success was, on the contrary, 
to be as individual as possible. Victor Hugo himself composed 
a good deal of criticism, and in the preface to his Orientates he 
states the critical principles of the new school dearly. The critic, 
he says, has nothing to do with the subject chosen, the colours 
employed, the materials used. Is -the woric, judged by itself and 
with regard only to the ideal which the woi^ ^d in his mind, 
good or bad ? It will be seen that as a legitimate corollary of 
this theorem -the critic becomes even more of an interpreter than 
of a judge. He can no longer satisfy himself or his readers by 
comparing the work before him with some abstract and accepted 
standard, and marking o& its shortcomings. He has to recon¬ 
struct,-more or less oonjectumlly, the speoiti ideal at -which each 
nf his authors aimed, and to do this he has to study their idiosyn¬ 
crasies -with the utmost care, aiad set them before his readers 
in as fuU and attractive a fashion on he can manage. The inst 
writer who thoroughly grasped this necessity and successfully 
dealt with it was Charles Augustin .Sainte-Beuve 
Biun." (1804-1869), who has mdteed identified his name with 
ths method of criticism j nst descisbed. Sainte-Beuve’s 
first remarkable -work (tts poems and novels iwe may leave out 
of consideration) -was the sketch of i6th-century literature 


already alluded to, which he ’contributed to the Glebe. But k 
was out tiBlater that his style of criticism became fully devdoped 
and accentuated. During the first decade of Lauis Philip’s 
reign his critical papers, united under the title of Critiques el 
■partraits littirexres, show a giadual advance. During the next 
ten years he was mainly occupied witii his studies of the writers 
of the Heart Royal sdiooL But it was during -the last twenty 
years ai his lie, when the famous Causeries duhmdi appeared 
weekly in the columns of the CmstitulioimH and the Moniteur, 
that hisinnst remarkable productions came out. Sainte-Beure’s 
style of orkicisra (which is the key to ss rauth-nf Ftench literature 
of the fast half-century that it is necosary to dweU on it at some 
length), excellent and valuable as it is, Iwt itself to two corrup¬ 
tions, There is, in the first place, in m^ng the careful investiga¬ 
tions into the character and cimumstances of each writer vdiidi 
it demands, a danger of paying too rauch oictention to the men 
and too littie to his work, and of substituting fora’Critical study 
a mere collection of personal anecdotes and tcaits, especially if 
-the author dealt with belongs to a foreign country or a past age. 
The other danger is that of connecting the genius and character 
of particular authors too mucb with their conditions and circum¬ 
stances, so as to regard them as merely so msmy products of the 
age. These faults, and especially tiie latter, have been very 
noticeable in many of Sainte-Beuve’s .successors, particularly in, 
perhaps, Hippolyte Taine, who, however, besides his -work on 
English literature, did much of importance on French, and has 
been regarded as the first critic who did thorough honour to 
Balsac in his own country. A large number of other critics 
during the period deserve notice because, though acting more 
or less on the newer system of criticism, they have manifested 
considerable originality in its application. As far as merely 
critical faculty goes, and still more in the power of giving literary 
expression to criticism. TheoTiile Gautier yields to no one. 
His Ixs Grotesques, an early work dealing with Villon, the earlier 
“ Thfeophile ” dc Viau, and other enjants terriUes of French 
literature, has served as a model to many subsequent writers, 
.such as Charfes Monselet (1825-1888), and Charles Asselineau 
(1820-1874), the affectionate historian, in his Bibliographic 
romantique (1872-1874), of the loss famous promoters of the 
Romantic mo-vement. On the other hand, Gautier’s picture 
criticisms, and his short reviews of boolcs, obituary notices, 
and other things of tlie kind contributed to doily papers, are in 
point of style among the finest of all such fugitive oomposrtioas. 
Jules Janin (1804-1874), chiefly a theatrical critic, excelled in 
light and easy journalism, but his work has neither weight of 
substance nor careful elaboration -of manner sufficient to give it 
permanent value. This sort of light critical comment has become 
almost a spociality of the French press, and among its numerous 
practitioners the names of Armand de Pontmartin (1811-1890) 
(an imitator and assailant of Sainte-Beuve), Arsine Houssaye, 
Picrangelo Fiorentim) (1806-1864), n>ay be mentioned. Edmond 
Scherer (1815-1889) and Paul de Saint-Victor (1827-1881) 
rqiresent different sides of .Sainte-Beuve’s style in literary 
criticism, Scherer combining with it a martinet and somewhaA 
prudish precision, while Saint-Victor, with great powers of 
appreciation, is the most flowery and “ prose-poetical ” of French 
critics. In theatrical censure Francisque Sarcey (1827-1899), 
an acute but somewhat severe and limited judge, succeeded to 
the good-natured sovereignty of Janin. The eritkisni of the 
Rmue dee deux mondes has pkyed a sufficiently important part 
in French literature to deserve separate notice in passing. 
Founded in 1829, the Aerxe, after some vicissitudes, soonattained, 
under the direction df the Swiss Buioz, the character of being 
one of the first of European critical periodicals. Its style of 
criticism has, on the whole, inclined ra^er to the daisical side— 
that is, to classiciam as modified by, and possible after, the 
Romantic movement. Besides some of the authors al^dy 
named, its principal critical contributors were Gustave Planche 
(1808-1857), f^cute iHit somewhat truculent critic, Saint- 
Read Taillandier (1817^1879), and £mile Mentdgut (1825-1895), 
a man of letters whom greater leisure would have made greater, 
'but who actually combined much and varied critical power witii 
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anagreei^ie style. ‘I'Attiy we must aotice the important section 
of professoriai or univeistty critics, whose critical work tdts taken 
the fonn either of regular treatises or of courses of republished 
lectures, books sooMwhat aoMlemic and rhetorical in character, 
but often representing an amount of influence which has served 
largely to :Stir up attention to literature. The most prominent 
name among these is that of Abel Villeniiain (1790-1867), who 
was one of the earliest critics of the literature of his own country 
to obtain a hearing out of it. Desirt Nisard (1806-1888) was 
perhaps more fartiamte in his dealings with Latin than with 
French, and in his Hiitory of the latter literature represents 
too much the dasiical tradition, but he had dignity, erudition 
and an eJccellent style. Alexandre Vanet (1797-1847), a Swiss 
critic of considerable eminence, Saint-Marc-Girardin (1801-1873), 
whose Cows 4 e UUemure dramatique is his chief work, and 
KugAne Girtuiez (1799-1865), the author not only of an extremely 
useful and well-writtm handbook to French literature before the 
Revolutioi^ but also of other works dealing with separate portions 
of the subject, must also be mentioned. One remarkable critic, 
Ernest Heilo(i8i8-1885), attracted during his life little attention 
even in France, and hardly any out of it, his work being strongly 
tinctured with the unpopular flavour and colour of uncom¬ 
promising “ clericalism,” and his extremely bad health keeping 
him out of the ordinary fraternities of literary society. It was, 
however, as full of idiosyncrasy as of parti.san^ip, and is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to those who regard criticism as mainly valuable 
because it gives different aspects of the same thing. 

Perhaps in no branch of belles-lettres did the last quarter of the 
century maintain the level at which predecessors had arrived 
better than in criticism ; though whether this fact is connected 
withsnmething of decadence in the creative branches,is a question 
which may be better posed thiin resolved here. A remarkable 
writer whose talent, approaching genius, was spoilt by eccen- 
1 ricity and pose, and who belonged to a more modern generation, 
Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly (180^-1889), poet, novelist and critic, 
jiroduced much of his last critical work, and corrected more, in 
these later days. Not only did the critical work in various ways 
of Renan, Taino, Scherer, Sorcey iuid others contintue during 
parts of it, but a new generation, hardly in this case inferior to 
the old, appeared. The three chiefs of this were the already 
mentioned Anatole France, £milc Faguel (b. 1847),and Ferdinand 
Bruneti^re (1849-1906), to whom some would add Jules Lemaitre 
(b. 1853). The last, however, though a brilliant writer, was but 
an “ interim ” critic, beginning with poetry and other miitters, 
and after a time turning to yet others, while, brilliant as he was, 
his critioiiiin was often ill-informed. .So too Anatole France, 
after compiling four volumes of La Vie Utleraire in his own 
inimitable style and with singular felicity of appreciation, also 
turned away. The phenomenon in both cases may be associated, 
though it must not be too intimately connected in the relation 
of cause and effect, with the fact that both were cltampions 
and practitioners of “ impressionist criticism ”—of the doctrine 
(unquestionably sound if.not exaggerated) that the first duty of 
the critic is to reproduce the effect produced on his own mind 
by the author. Bruneti&re and Faguet, on the other hand, are 
partisans of the older academic style of criticism by kind and on 
principle. Faguet, besides regular volumes on each of the four 
great centuries of French literature, has produced much other 
work—all of it somewhat “ classical ” in tendency and frequently 
exhibiting something of a want of com prehension of the Romantic 
side. BrunetiAre was still more prolific on the same side but with 
still greater effort after system and “ science.” In the books 
definitely called UEvolution ties genres, in his Manuel of French 
literature, and in a large number of other volumes of collected 
essays he enforced with great learning and power of argument, 
if with a somewliat narrow purview and with some prejudice 
against writers whom he disliked, a .new form of the old dtevtrine 
that the “ kind ” not the individual author or book ought to be 
the main subject of the critic’s attention. He did not escape 
the ooBsequential danger of taking aiUhon and books not as 
they am hut as in relation to the kmds which they in fact con¬ 
stitute and to his general views. But be was undoubtedly at 
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his death the first ciitk of France and a worthy successor of 

her beat. 

Of others older and younger must be mentioned Paul Stapfer 
(b. 1840), professor of literature, and the author of divers excellent 
works from Skabespeare et Vantiquiti to volumes of the first value 
on Mointaigne and Rabelais j Paul Bourget and Edouard Rod, 
already noticed ; Augustin Filon(b. 184.1^ author of much good 
work on EngUsh literature and an excellent book on Mfrimie; 
Alexandre ^jame (1843-1906), another eminent student of 
English literature, in which subject J..A. Jusserand (b. 1835), 
Legouis, K. A. J. Angellicr (b. 1848), and others have reeendy 
distinguished themselves ; Gustave Larroumet, e^ccially an 
authority on Marivaux ; Eug^ue Lintilhac (b. 1854); Georges 
PeUissier; Gustave Lanson, author of a cocnpact history of 
French literature in Frenclij Marcel Schwob, who had done 
excellent work on Villon and other sulyects before his early 
death ; Ren6 Doumic, a frequent writer in the lievue ties deux 
mondes, who collected four volumes of Eludes sur la UtUratwe 
franfaise between 1895 and 1900; and the Vioumte Melchior de 
Vogiii (b. 1848), wltoae interests have been mure political- 
philosophical than strictly literary, but who has done much to 
fanuliuriae the French public with that Russian literature to 
which Mirimfe had been the first to introduce them. But the 
body of recent critical literature in France is perhaps larger 
in actual proportion and of greater value when considered in 
relation to other kinds of literature than has been the case at 
any previous period. 

History since jSjo .—The remarkable development of Imtorical 
studies which wc have noticed as taking place under the Restora¬ 
tion wa.5 accelerated and intensified in tlie reigns of Charles X. 
and Louis Philippe. Both the scope and the raetlrod of the 
historian underwent a sensible alteration. For something like 
150 years historians Irad been divided into two classes, those who 
produced elegant literary works pleasant to read, and those who 
produced works of laborious erudition, but not even intended for 
general perusal. The Vertots and Voltaires were on one side, 
the Mahillons and Tillcmonts on another. Now, although the 
duty of a French historian to produce works of literary merit 
was not forgotten, it was recognized as part of that duty to 
consult original documents and impart original observation. At 
Uie same time, to the merely political events which had formerly 
been recognized as forming the historian's province were added 
the aooial and literary phenomena which had long been more or 
less neglected. Old chronicles and histories w'ere re-read and 
re-edit^ ; innumerable monographs on special subjects and 
periods were produced, and these latter were of immense service 
to minanoe writers at the time of the popularity of the historical 
noveL Not a few of the works, for instance, whidi were signed 
by Alexandre Dumas consist mainly of extracts or condensations 
from old chronicles, or modern mom^raphs, ingeniously united 
by dialogue and varnished with a little d^ription. History, 
however, had not to wait for this second-hand popularity, and 
its cultivators had fully sufficient literary talent to maintain its 
dignity. Sismondi, whom we have alr^y noticed, continued 
during this period his great Histoire des Fraufais, and produced 
his even better-known Histoire des repubiiques italiennes au 
moyen ige. The brothers Thierry devoted themselves to eariy 
French Wstory, Amid6e Thierry (1797-1873) producing a Histoire 
des tiauJois and other works concerning the Roman period, and 
Augustin Thierry (1795-1856) the well-known histoiy of the 
Norman Conqviest, the equidly attractive Ficits des temps 
merovingiens and other excellent works. Philippe de Sigur 
(1780-1873) gave a history of the Russian campaign of Napoleon, 
and some other works chiefly dealing with Russian history. 
The voluminous Histtire de France of Henri Martin (1810-1883) 
is perhaps the best and most impartial work dealing in detail 
■with the whole subject. A. G. P. Brugiire, baron di Barante 
•(178S-1866), after beginning with literary criticism, turned to 
.history, and in his Histoire des dues de Bourgogne produced a 
work ^ capitsd iiaportancp.. As was to he expcci^, many of the 
most brilliant results of this devotion to historical subjects 
consisted of works deqiing with the French Revolution. No 
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series of liistorical events has ever perhaps received treatment 
at the same time from so many different points of view, and by 
writers of such varied literary excellence, among whom it must, 
however, be said that the purely royalist side is hardly at all 
represented. One of the earliest of these histories is that of 
Fran9ois Mignet (1796-1884), a sober and judicious historian of 
the older school, dso well known for his Histoire de Marie Stuart. 
About the same time was begun the brilliant if not extremely 
trustworthy work of Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877)00 the Revolu¬ 
tion, which established the literary reputation of the future 
president of the French republic, and was at a later period com¬ 
pleted by the Histoire du consulat et de Vempire. Tbe downfall 
of the July monarchy and the early years of the empire witnessed 
the publication of several works of the first importance on this 
subject. Karante contributed histories of the Convention and 
the Director)', but the three books of greatest note were those 
of Lamartine, Jules Michelet (1798-1874), and L(^is Blanc 
(1811-1882). Lamartine’s Histoire des Girondins is written 
from the constitutional-republican point of view,and is sometimes 
considered to have had much influence in producing the events 
of 1848. It is, perhaps, rather the work of an orator and poet 
than of an historian. TTie work of Michelet is of a more original 
character. Besides his history of the Revolution, Michelet wrote 
an extended history of France, and a very large number of smaller 
works on historical, political and social subjects. His imaginative 
powers are of the highest order, and his st)’le stands alone in 
French for its strangely broken and picturesque character, its 
turbid abundance of striking images, and its somewhat sombre 
magnificence, qualities which, as may easily he supposed, found 
full occupation in a history of the Revolution. The work of 
Louis Blanc was that of a sincere but ardent republican, and is 
useful from this point of view, but possesses no extraordinary 
Uterary merit. The principal contributions to the history of the 
Revolution of the third quarter of the century were those of 
Quinet, Lanfrey and Taine. Edgar Quinet (1803-1875), like 
Louis Blanc a devotee of the republic and an exile for its sake, 
brought to this one of his latest works a mind and pen long 
trained to literary and historical studies ; but La Revolution is 
not considered his best work. P. Lanfrey devoted himself with 
extraordinary patience and acuteness to the destruction of the 
Napoleonic legend, and the setting of the character of Napoleon I. 
in a new, authentic and very far from favourable light. And 
Taine, after distinguishing himself, as we have mentioned, 
in literary criticism (Histoire de la littirature anglaise), and attain¬ 
ing less success in philosophy (De Vintelligence), turned in 
Les Origines de la France moderne to an elaborate discussion of 
the Revolution, its causes, character and consequences, which 
excited some commotion among the more ardent devotees of the 

S rinciples of ’89. To return from this group, we must notice 
. F. Michaud (1767-1839), the historian of the crusades, 
and Franfois Pierre Guillaume Guizot (1787-1874), who, like 
his rival Thiers, devoted himself much to historical study. His 
earliest works were literary and linguistic, but he soon turned 
to political histor)', and fof the last half-century of his long life 
his contributions to historical literature were almost incessant 
and of the most various character. The most impwrtant are 
the histories Des origines du gouvernement representatif, De la 
Rivoliition iTAngleterre, De la civilisation en France, and latterly 
a Histoire de France, which he was writing at the time of his 
death. Among minor historians of the earlier century may 
be mentioned Prosjjer Duvergier de Hauranne (179^1881) 
(Gouvernement parlementaire en France), J. J. Ampere (1800-1864) 
{Histoire romaine a Rome), Auguste Arthur Beugnot (1797- 
1865) (Destruction du paganisms d’occideni), J. 0 . B. de Cldron, 
comte d’Haussonville (Im Reunion de la Lorraine d la France), 
Achille Tendelle de Vaulabelle (1799-1870) (Les Deux Restaura- 
tions). In the last quarter of the century, under the department 
of history, the most remarkable names were still those of Taine 
and Renan, the former being distinguished for thought and 
matter, the latter for sfyle. Indeed it may be here proper to 
remark that Renan, in the kind of elaborated semi-poetic style 
which has most characterized -the prose of the 19th century in 


all countries of Europe, takes [»e-eminence among French 
writers %ven in the estimation of critics who are not enamoured 
of his substance and tone. But, under the inffueme of Taine to 
some extent and of a general European tendency still more, 
France during this period attained or recovered a considerable 
place for what is called “ scientific " history—the history which 
while, in some cases, though not in all, not neglecting the develop¬ 
ment of style attaches itself particularly to “ the document,” 
on the one hand, and to philosophical arrangement on the other. 
The chief representative of the school was probably Albert Sorel 
(1842-1906), whose various handlings of the Revolutionary period 
(including an excursion into partly literary criticism in the shape 
of an admirable monograph on Madame de Stael) have established 
themselves once for all. In a wider sweep Ernest Lavisse (b. 
1842), who has dealt mainly with the 18th century, may hold 
a similar pwsition. Of others, older and younger, the due de 
Broglie (1821-1901), who devoted himself also to the i8th century 
and especially to its secret diplomacy ; Gaston Boissier (b. 1823), 
a classical scholar rather than an historian proper, and one of the 
latest masters of the older French academic style ; Thureau- 
Dangin (b. 1837), a student of mid igth-century history ; Henri 
Houssaye (b. 1848), one of the Napoleonic period ; Gabriel 
Hanotaux (b. 1853), an historian of Richelieu and other subjects, 
and a practical politician, may be mentioned. A large accession 
has also been made to the publication of older memoirs—that 
important branch of French literature from almost the whole of 
its existence since the invention of prose. 

Summary and Conclusion. —We have in these last pages given 
such an outline of the 19th-century literature of France as seemed 
convenient for the completion of what has gone before. It has 
been already remarked that the nearer approach is made to our 
own time the less is it possible to give exhaustive accounts of 
the individual cultivators of the different branches of literature. 
It may be added, perhaps, that such exhaustiveness becomes, 
as we advance, less and less necessary, as well as less and less 
possible. The individual poet of to-day may and does produce 
work that is in itself of greater literary value than that of the 
individual trouv^re. As a matter of literary history his con¬ 
tribution is less remarkable because of the examples he has 
before him and the circumstances which he has around him. 
Yet we have endeavoured to draw such a sketch of French 
literature from the Chansim de Roland onwards that no important 
development and hardly any important partaker in such develop¬ 
ment should be left nut. A few lines may, perhaps, be now 
profitably given to summing up the aspects of the whole, 
remembering always that, as in no case is generalization easier 
than in the case of the literary aspects and tendencies of periods 
and nations, so in no case is it apt to be more delusive unless 
corrected and supported by ample information of fact and detail. 

At the close of the nth century and at the beginning of the 
12th we find the vulgar tongue in France not merely in fully 
organized use for literary purposes, but already employed in 
most of the forms of poetical writing. An immense outburst of 
epic and narrative verse has taken place, and lyrical poetry, 
not limited as in the cose of the epics to the north of France, but 
extending from Roussillon to the Pas de Calais, completes this. 
'Fhe 12th century adds to these earliest forms the important 
development of the mystery, extends the subjects and varies 
the manner of epic verse, and begins the compositions of literary 
I prose with the chronicles of St Denis and of Villehardouin, and 
the prose romances of the Arthurian cycle. All this literature 
is so far connected purely with the knightly and priestly orders, 
though it is largely composed and still more largely dealt in by 
classes of men, trouvires and jongleurs, who are not necessarily 
either knights or priests, and in the case of the jongleurs are 
certainly neither. With a possible ancestry of Romance and 
Teutonic cantilenae, Breton lais, and vernacular legends, the 
new literature has a certain pattern and model in Latin and for 
the most part ecclesiastical compositions. It has the sacred books 
and the legends of the saints for examples of narrative, the 
.rhythm of the hymns for a guide to metre, and the ceremonies of 
the church for a stimulant to dramatic performance. By degrees 
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also, in this tatii century, forms of literature which busy them- 
selvM with the unprivileged classes begin to be bon». The 
fabliau takes^ery phase of life for its subject; the folk-song 
acquires elegance and does not lose raciness and truth. In the 
next century, the 13th, medieval literature in France arrives at 
its prime—a prime which lasts until the first quarter of the r4th. 
'^e early epics lose something of their savage charms, the polished 
literature of Provence quickly perishes. But in the provinces 
which speak the more prevailing tongue nothing is wanting to 
literary development. The language itself has shaken off all 
its youthful incapacities, and, though not yet well adapted 
for the requirements of modem life and study, is in every way 
equal to the demands made upon it by its own time. The 
dramatic germ contained in the fabliau and quickened by the 
mystery produces the profane drama. Ambitious works of merit 
in the most various kinds are published ; Aticassin et NicoUUe 
stands side by side with the Vie dc Saint Louis, the Jeu de la 
jeuiUie with Le Miracle de Theophile, the Roman de la rose 
with the Roman du Renarl. The earliest notes of ballads and 
rondeau are heard ; endeavours are made with zeal, and not 
always without understanding, to naturalize the wisdom of the 
ancients in France, and in the graceful tongue that France 
possesses. Romance in prose and verse, drama, history, songs, 
satire, oratory and even erudition, arc all represented and 
represented worthily. Meanwhile all nations of western Europe 
have come to France for their literary models and subjects, 
and the greatest writers in English, German, Ibilian, content 
themselves with adaptations of Chretien de Troyes, of Benoit 
de .Sainte More, and of a hundred other known and unknown 
trouv^res and fabulists. But this age does not last long. The 
language has been put to all the uses of which it is as yet capable ; 
those uses in their sameness begin to pall upon reader and hearer ; 
and the enormous evils of the civil and religious state reflect them¬ 
selves inevitably in literature. The old forms die out or are 
prolonged only in half-lifeless travesties. The brilliant colouring 
of Froissart, and the graceful science of ballade and rondeau 
writers like Lescurel and Deschamps, alone maintain the literary 
reputation of tlie time. Towards the end of the 14th century 
the translators and political writers import many terms of art, 
and strain the language to uses for which it is as yet unhandy, 
though at the beginning of the next age Charles d’Orleaiis by 
his natural grace and the virtue of the forms he used emerges 
from the mass of writers. Throughout the 15th century the 
process of enriching or at least increasing the vocabulary goes on, 
but as vet no organizing hand appears to direct the process. 
Villon stands alone in merit as in peculiarity. But in this time 
dramatic literature and the literature of the floating popular 
broadsheet acquire an immense extension—all or almost all the 
vigour of spirit being concentrated in the rough farce and rougher 
lampoon, while all the literary skill is engrossed by insipid 
rheioriqmurs and pedants. Then comes the grand upheaval 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation. An immense influx 
of science, of thought to make the science living, of new terms 
to express the thought, takes place, and a band of literary 
workers appear of power enough to master and get into shape 
the turbid mass. Rabelais, Amyot, Calvin and Herberay 
fashion French prose; Marot, Ronsard and Regnier refashion 
French verse. The Pldiade introduces the drama as it is to be 
and the language that is to help the drama to express itself. 
Montaigne for the first time throws invention and originality 
into some other form than verse or than prose fiction. But by the 
end of the century the tide has receded. The work of arrange¬ 
ment has been but half done, and there are no master spirits 
left to complete it. At this period Malherbe and Balzac make 
their appearance. Unable to deal with the whole problem, they 
determine to deal with part of it, and to reject a portion of the 
riches of which they feel themselves unfit to be stewards. Balzac 
and his successors make of French prose an instrument faultless 
and admirable in precision, unequalled for the work for which 
it is fit, but unfit for certain portions of the work which it was 
once able to perform. Malherbe, seconded by Boileau, makes 
of French verse an instrument suited only for the purposes of the 
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drkma of Euripides, or rather of Seneca, with or without its 
chorus, and for a certain weakened echo of those choruses, 
under the name of lyrics. No French verse of the first merit 
other than dramatic is written for two whole centuries. The 
drama soon comes to its acme, and during the succeeding time 
usually maintains itself at a fairly high level until the deatdi of 
Voltaire. But prose lends itself to almost everything that is 
required of it, and becomes constantly a more and more perfect 
instrument. To the highest efforts of pathos and sublimity 
its vocabulary and its arrangement likewise are still unsuited, 
though the great preachers of the 17th century do their utmost 
with it. But for clear exposition, smooth and agreeable narrative, 
sententious and pointed brevity, witty repartee, it soon proves 
itself to have no superior and scarcely an equal in Europe. 
In these directions practitioners of the highest skill apply it 
during the 17th century, while during the 18th its powers are 
shown to the utmost of their variety by Voltaire, and receive 
a new development at the hands of Rousseau. Yet, on the whole, 
it loses during this century. It becomes more and more unfit 
for any but trivial uses, and at last it is employed for those uses 
only. Then occurs the Revolution, repeating the mighty stir 
in men's minds which the Renaissance had given, but at first 
experiencing more difficulty in breaking up the ground and once 
more rendering it fertile. The faulty and incomplete j;enius 
of Chateaubriand and Madame de Stael gives the first evidence 
of a new growth, and after many years the Romantic movement 
completes the work. Whether the force of that movement is 
now, after three-quarters of a century, spent or not, its results 
remain. The poetical power of French has been once more 
triumphantly proved, and its productiveness in all branches of 
literature has been renewed, while in that of prose fiction there has 
been almost created a new class of composition. In the process 
of reform, however, not a little of the finish of French prose 
style has been lost, and the language itself has been affected in 
something the same way os it was affected by the less judicious 
innovations of the Ronsardists. The pedantry of the Pleiade 
led to the preposterous compounds of Du Bartas; the passion 
of the Romantics for foreign tongues and for the mot propre 
has loaded French with foreign terms on the one hand and with 
argot on the other, while it is questionable.whether the vers litre 
is really suited to the French genius. There is, therefore, room 
for new Malherbes and Balzacs, if the days for Balzacs and Mal¬ 
herbes had nut to all appearance passed. Should they be once 
more forthcoming, they have the failure as well as the success 
of their predecessors to guide them. 

Finally, we may sum up even this summary. For volume 
and merit taken together the product of these eight centuries of 
literature excels that of any European nation, though for in¬ 
dividual works of the supremest excellence they may perhaps be 
asked in vain. No French writer is lifted by the suffrages of 
other nations—the only criterion when sufficient time has elapsed 
—to the level of Homer, of Shakespeare, or of Dante, who reign 
alone. Of those of the authors of France who arc indeed of the 
thirty but attain not to the first three Rabelais and Moli^re 
alone unite the general suffrage, and this fact roughly but surely 
points to the real excellence of the literature which these men are 
chosen to represent. It is great in all ways, but it is greatest on 
the lighter side. The house of mirth is more suited to it than the 
house of mourning. To the latter, indeed, the language of the 
unknown marvel who told Roland’s death, of him who gave 
utterance to Camilla’s wrath and despair, and of Victor Hugo, 
who sings how the mountain wind makes mad the lover who can¬ 
not forget, has amply made good its title of entrance. But for 
one Frenchman who can write admirably in this strain there are 
a hundred who can tell the most admirable story, formulate the 
most pregnant reflection, point the acutest jest. There is thus 
no really great epic in French, few great tragedies, and those 
imperfect and in a faulty kind, little prose like Milton’s or like 
Jeremy Taylor’s, little verse (though more than is generally 
thought) like Shelley’s or like Spenser’s. But there are tile most 
delightful short tales, both in prose and in verse, that the world 
has ever seen, the most polished jewelry of reflection that has 
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ever been wrought, songs of incompaxable grace, oomedica that 
must make men laugh as long as they are laughing anitnalg, and 
above all such a body of narrative fiction, old and new, proseatxi 
verse, as no other nation can show for art and for originality, for 
grace of workmanship in him who fashions, and for certainty of 
delight to him who reads. 

BiBLiosaAFHv.—The most elaborate book on French htemture 
as a whole Is that edited by Petit de JuUevitle, and composed of 
chapters by diflcrcnt authors, Histoire de la langue el de la ItUirature 
franfaises (8 vols., Paris, 1896-1899). Unfortunately these chapters, 
some of which arc of the highest excellence, are of very unequal 
value: they require connextos which are not supplied, and there 
is throughout a neglect of minor authors. The Inlitiographtcal in¬ 
dications are, however, most valuable. For a survey in a single 
volume Lanson's Histoire has superseded the older but admirable 
manuals of Demogeot and Giruiee, which, however, are still worth 
consulting. Brunetiire'.s Mattusf (translated into English) is vary 
valuable with the caution.s above given; and the large Histoire at 
la langue franfaise depuxs le seieiime siicle of Godefray supplies copious 
and wcll-choseu extracts with muck biographical information. In 
English there is an extensive History by H. van Laun (3 vols., 1874, 
&c.) ; a Short History by Saintsbury {l88u ; 6th ed. continued to 
the end of the century, 1901); and a History by Profe.ssor Dowden 

(1895)- 

To pa,ss to special jxiriods—the fountain-head of the literature 
of the middle ages is tlie ponderous Histoire littiraire already re¬ 
ferred to, which, notwithstanding that it extended to ay quarto 
volumes m 1906, and had occupied, with interruptions, 130 years in 
publication, had only reached the 14th century. Many of the 
monographs whicli it contains are the he.st authorities on their 
subjects, such as that of I’. Paris on the early chansonniers, of V. 
Leclerc on the fabliaux, and of l.ittr^ on the romans d’aventnrcs. 
For the history of literature before the iith century, the period 
mainly Latin, J. J. Ampere’s Histoire littiraire de la France avant 
Charlemagne, sous Charlemagne, el jtisqu'au onetime siicle is tlie cliief 
authority. Lfon Gautier's £pop(es jranfaises (5 vols., tSyS-rSoy) 
contains almost everything known ooncoming the chansons do geste. 
P. Paris's Homans de la table ronde was long the main authority for 
this subject, hut very much has been written recently in France 
and elsewhere. The most important of the French contributions, 
especially those by Gaston Paris (whose HisUnre pnflique de Charle¬ 
magne has been reprinted since his death), will he found in the 
periodical Homunta, which for more than thirty years has lieen the 
chief receptacle of studies on old French literature. On the cycle 
of Reynard the standard work is Roflie, Les Homans de lienari. 
All parts of the lighter literature of old France are excellently 
treated by I.ajnient, Le Satire au moyen dge. The early theatre has 
been frequently treated by the brothers Parfaict {Histoire du thidtre 
franqais), by Fabre {Les Clercs de la Baeoohe), by Leroy (Flude sur 
les mystires), by Aubertin (Histoire de la langue el de la liltirature 
franfuise au moyen dge). TTiis latter book will be found a useful 
summary of the whole medieval period. The historical, dramatic 
and oratorical sections are especially tull. On a smaller scale but 
of unsurpassed authority is G. Pari.s's Litteralure du miryen dge 
translated into English. 

On the 16th century an excellent handbook is that by Darmesteter 
and Hatifeld ; and the recent Literature of the French lienaissance 
of A. TiUcy (2 vols., 1904) is of high value. Saintu-Beuve's Tableau 
has been more than once referred to. Ebert {Entmcklungsgeschichle 
der frantosischen TragiSdie vornehmlich im /fi'™ Jahrhundert) is 
the chief authority for dramatic matters. Essays and volumes on 
periods and sub-periods since t6oo are innumerable ; but those who 
desire thorough acquaintance with the literature of these three 
hundred years should read as widely as possible in all the critical 
work of Sainte-Beuve, of Scherer, of Faguet and Brunetiire- -which 
may be supplemented ad libitum from that of other critics mentioned 
above. The series of volumes entitled Les grands icrivains franpais, 
now pretty extensive, is generally very go^, and CatuUe Mendis's 
invaluable book on 19th-century poetry has been cited above. As 
a companion to the study of ^poetry E. Crepet's Poites franpais 
(4 vols., 1861), an anthology with introductions by Sainte-Beuve 
and all the best critics of the day, cannot be surpassed, hut to it 
may be added the later Antkologie des poites franpais du XIX' 
tUcle (1877-1879). (G. Sa.) 

FRENCH FOUSH, a liquid for polishing wood, made by 
dissolving shellac in methylated spirit. There are four different 
tints, brown, white, garnet and r^, but the first named is that 
most extensively .used. All the tints are made in the same 
manner, with the exception of the ted, which is a mixture of the 
brown polish and methylated spirit with either Saunders wood 
or Bismarck brown, according to the strength of colour required. 
Some woods, and especially mahogany, need to be stained before 
they ate polkbed. To stain mahoggny mix some bichromate 
of potash m hot water according to toe depth;of ootour required. 
After staining the wood toe mpst approved method of filling the 


grain is to rub in fine plaster of faris (wet), wiping off before it 
“ sets.i’ After this is dry it shauld-.be oiled with linseed oil and 
tooraughly wiped off. llie wood is then ready fat the pedish, 
which is put on wito a rubber made of waddu^ covered with 
linen rag and well wetted wito polish. The polishing process has 
to be repeated gradually, and after the work has hardened, 
the surface is smoothed down wito fine glass-ppaper, a few drops 
of linseed oil bang added until the surface is sufficiently smooth. 
After a day or two toe surface 'can be cleared hy using a fresh 
rubbe with a double layer of linen, removing the fxip layer when 
it is getting hard and finishing off with the totom layer. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE. Among the many revolutions 
which from time to time have given a new direction to toe 
political development of nations the French Revolution stands 
out as at once toe most dramatic in hs incidents and the most 
momentous in its results. Thb-exceptional character is, indeed, 
implied in toe name by which it is known; for France has ex¬ 
perienced many revolutions both before and since that of 1789, 
but the name “ French Revolution,” or simply “ the Revolution,” 
without qualification, is appilied to this one alone. The causes 
which led to it: the gradual decay of the institutions which 
France had inherited from the feucM system, toe decline of the 
centralized monarchy, and the immediate financial necessities 
that compelled the assembling of toe long neglected states- 
general in 1789, arc dealt wito in the article on Francs ; History. 
■The successive constitutions, and the other legal changes whito 
resulted from it, are also discussed in their general relation to 
toe growth of the modern French polity in the article France 
(Law and Institutions). The present article deals with the 
progress of the Revolution its^ from the convocation of the 
states-general to the coup d’etat of the i8th Brumaire which 
placed Napoleon Bonaparte in power. 

The elections to the states-general of 1789 were held in un¬ 
favourable circumstances. The failure of the harvest of 1788 
and a severe winter had caused widespread distress, opeaiat 
The government was weak and despised, and its agents o/riw 
were afraid or unwilling to quell outbreaks of disorder, stmtee- 
At the same time the longing for radical reform and OmaerMt. 
the belief that it would be easy were almost universal. The 
eahiers or written instructions given to the deputies covered 
well-nigh every subject of political, social or economic interest, 
and demanded an amazing number of changes. Amid this com¬ 
motion the king and his ministers remained passive. They did 
not even determine toe question whether the estates should act 
as separate bodies or deliberate collectively. On the 5th of May 
the states-general were opened by Louis in the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs at Versailles. Barentin, toe keeper of the seals, informed 
them that they were free to determine whether they would vote 
by orders or vote by head. Nedcer, as director-general of the 
finances, set forth the condition of toe treasury and proposed 
some small reforms. The Tiers Ftat (Third Estate) wa.s dis¬ 
satisfied that toe question of joint or separate deliberation should 
have been left open. It was aware that some of the nobles 
and many of the inferior clergy agreed with it as to the need 
for comprehensive reform. Joint deliberation would ensure a 
majority to the reformers and therefore toe abolition of privileges 
and the extinction of feudal rights of property. Separate de¬ 
liberation would enable the majority among the noblM and the 
superior clergy to limit reform. Hence it b^me the first object 
of the Tiers Etat to effect the amalgamation of the three estates. 

The conflict between those who desired and those who resisted 
amalgamation took the form of a conflict over the verification 
of the powers qf the deputies. The Tiers £tat insisted caamet 
that the deputies of all three estates should have toeir totweea 
powers verified in common as the first step towards Time 
making them all members of one House. It resolved *•***"• 
to hold its meetings in the Salle des Menus Plaisirs, whereas toe 
nobles and toe clergy met in smaller aputments set aside for their 
exdusive use. It refrained from talnng any step which might 
have implied that it was an organized assembly, and persevered 
in legoniing itself as a mere crowd of .ini^dual members 
incapaUe of transacting business. Meanwlule toe clergy and 
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the nobles began a separate verification of their powers. But many of the clergy and nobles, including the archbishop ef Paris 
a few of the nobles and a great many of the clergy votedagainst and the duke of Orleans, joined the Assembly. Louis terntty 
this procedure. On the 7th the Tiers £tat sent deputations to accepted his defeat He recalled Meeker, who had resigned 
exhort the otMr estates to union, while the clergy'sent a deputa- after the Biance Royrde. On the ayth he wrote to those clerical 
tion to it with the proposal that each estate should name com- and noble deputies who still held out, urging submission. By 
missioners to discuss the best method of verifying powers, the and of July the joint verification of powers was completed. 
The Tiers ]&tat accepted the proposal and conferences were held, The last trace of the historic States-General disappMred and the 
but without result. It then made another appeal to the clergy National Assembly was perfect. On the same day it claimed an 
which was almost successful. The king interposed with a com- absolute discretion by a decree that the mandates of the electors 
mand for the renewal of the conferences, lliey were resumed were not binding on its members. 

under the presidency of Barentin, but again to no purpose. Having failed in their first attempt on the Assembly, the Court 

On the loth of June Sieyis moved that the Tiers Etat should party resolved to try what force could do. A large number of 
for the last time invite the First and Second Estates to join in the troops, chiefly foreign regiments in the service of France, 
verification of powers and announce that, whether they did or were concentrated near Paris under the command of the 
not, the work of verifying would begin forthwith. The motion marshaldeBroglie. OnMirabeau’smotiontheAssembly 
was carried by an immense majority. As there was no response, voted an address to the king asking for their withdrawal. The 
the Tiers fitat on the 12U1 named Bailly provisional president king replied that the troops were not meant to act against the 
and commenced verification. Next day three cur^s of Poitou Asambly, but intimated his purpose of transferring the session 
came to have their powers verified. Other clergymen followed to some provincial town. On the same day he dismissed Necker 
later. When the work of verification was over, a title had to be end ordered him to quit Versailles. These acts led to the first 
found for the body thus created, which would no longer accept insurrection of Paris. The capital had long been in a dangerous 
the style of the Tiers £tat. On the 15th SieyAs proposed that condition. Bread was dear and employment was scarce. The 
they should entitle themselves the Assembly of the laiown and measures tidren to relieve distress had allured a multitude of needy 
verified representatives of the French nation. Mirabeau, Mounier and desperate men from the surrounding country. Among the 
and others proposed various appellations. But success was middle dass there already existed a party, consisting of men like 
reserved for Legrand, an obscure deputy who proposed the Danton or Camille Desmoulins, which was prepared to go much 
simple name of National Assembly. Withdrawing his own further than any of the leaders of the Assembly. The rich citizens 
motion, Siey6s adopted Legrand’s suggestion, which was carried were generally fund-holders, who regarded the Assembly as the 
by 491 votes to 90. The Assembly went on to declare that it one bulwark against a public bankruptcy. The duke of Orleans, 
placed the debts of the crown under the safeguard of the national .1 weak and dissolute but ambitious man, had conceived the hope 
honour and that all existing taxes, although illegal os having of supplanting bis cousin on the throne. He strained his wealth 
l^ecn impased without the consent of the people, should and influence to recruit followers and to make mischief. The 
continue to be paid until the day of dissolution. gardens of his residence, the Palais Royal, became the centre of 

By these proceedings the Tiers ^Itat and a few of the clergy political agitation. Ever since the elections virtual freedom of 
declared themselves the national legislature. Then and there- the press and freedom of speech had prevailed in Paris. Qubs 
after the National Assembly assumed full sovereign were multiplied and pamphlets came forth every hour. The 
and constituent powers. Nobles and clergy might municipal officers who were named by the Crown had little 
AtMmbiy do without them, influence with the citizens. The police were a mere handful. Of 

' The king’s assent to its measures would be convenient, the two line regiments quartered m the capital, one was Swiss and 
but not necessary. This boldness was rewarded, for on the 19th therefore trusty ; but the other, the Gardes Franfaises, shared 
the clergy decided bv a majority of one in favour of joint verifica- all the feelings of the populace. 

tion. On the same day the nobles voted an address to the king On the 12th of July Camille Desmoulins announced the dis- 
condemning the action of the Tiers £tat. Left to himself, Louis missal of Necker to the crowd in the Palais Royal. Warmed by 
might have been too inert for resisUncc. But the queen and his eloquence, they .sallied into the street. Part of 

his brother, the count of Artois, with some of the ministers and Broglie’s troops occupied the Champs Elysees and the 

courtiers, urged him to make a stand. A Stance Rovale was Place Louis Quinze. After one or two petty encounters 
notified for the 22nd and workmen were sent to prepare the Salle with the mob they were withdrawn, either because their temper 
des Menus Plaisirs for the ceremony. On the 20th Bailly and the was uncertain or because their commanders shunned responsi- 
deputies proceeded to the hall and found it barred against their bility. Paris was thus left to the rioters, who seized arms 

entrance. Thereupon they adjourned to a neighbouring tennis wherever they could find them, broke open the jails, burnt the 

court, where Mounier proposed that they should swear octroi barriers and soon had evepr man’s life and goods at their 
Otih of Jo separate until they had established the constitu- discretion. Citizens with anything to lose were driven to act 
***if*””'* tion. With a solitary exception they swore and the for themselves. For the purpose of choosing its representatives 
Oath of the Tennis Court became an era in French in the states-^neral the Third Estate of Paris had named 300 
history. As the ministers could not agree on the policy which the electors. Their function once discharged, these men had no 
king should announce in the Stance Royale, it wa,s postponed public character, but they resolved that they would hold together 
to the 23rd. The Assembly found shelter in the church of St in order to watch over the interests of the city. After the Stance 
Ixtuis, where it was joined by the main body of the clergy and by Royide the municipal authority, conscious of its own weakness, 
the first of the nobles. allowed them to meet at the Hdtel de Ville, where they proceeded 

At the ^ance Royale Louis made known his will that the to consider the formation of a civic guard. On the 13th, when 
Estates should deliberate apart, and declared that if they should all was anarchy in Paris, they were joined by Flesselles, Provost 
refuse to help him he would do by his sole authority what was of the Merchants, and other municipal officers. The project of a 
necessary for the happiness of his people. When he quitted the civic guard was then adopted. The insurrection, however, ran 
haJl, some of the clergy and most of the noblw retired to their its course unchecked. Crowds of deserters from the regular 
separate chambers. But the rest, together with the Tiers troops swelled the ranks of the insurgents. They attacked tlie 

remained, and Mirabeau declared that, as they had come by the Hotel des Invalides and carried off all the ppnottitt 

will of the nation, force onlv should make them withdraw, which were stored there. With the same object they auMM, 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sieyis, ” you are to-day what jrou were assailed the Bastille. The garrison was small and ^ 
yesterday.” With one voice the Assembly proclaimed its disheartened, provisions were short, and after some 
adhesion to its former decrees and the invkdability of hsmembers. hours’ fighting De Launay the governor surrendered on 
In Versailles and in Paris popular feeling was clamorous for the promise of quarter. He and several of his men were, notwith- 
Assembly and against the court. During the next few days standing, butchered by the mob before they could be brought to 
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the Hotel de Ville. As all Paris was in the hands of the insurgents, 
the king saw the necessity of submission. On the morning of the 
15th he entered the hall of the Assembly to announce that the 
troops would be withdrawn. Immediately afterwards he dis¬ 
missed his new ministers and recalled Necker. Thereupon the 
princes and courtiers most hostile to the National Assembly, 
the count of ArtoLs, the prince of Condd, the duke of Bourbon 
and many others, feeling themselves no longer safe, quitted 
Prance. Their departure is known as the first emigration. 

The capture of the Ba.stille was hailed throughout Kurope os 
symbolizing the fall of absolute monarchy, and the victory of the 
insurgents had momentous consequences. Recognizing 
mna/- <^l'’‘^fws as a temporary municipal government, 

ciptlltr at the Assembly sent a deputation to confer with them at 
Parit aad the Hotel de Ville, and on a sudden impulse one of these 
deputies, Hailly, lately president of the Assembly, was 
chosen to Ite mayor of Paris. The marquis Lafayette, 
doubly popular as a veteran of the American War and as one of 
the nobles who heartily upheld the cause of the Assembly, was 
I'hosen commandant of the new civic force, thenceforwards 
known as the National (Juard. On the 17th Louis himself visited 
Paris and gave his sanction to the new authorities. In the course 
of the following weeks the example of Paris was copied throughout 
France. All the cities and towns set up new elective authorities 
and organized a National Guard. At the same time the revolution 
spread to the country districts. In most of the pro- 
peasants rose and stormed and burnt the 
provinm. hounw <>f the seigneurs, taking peculiar care to destroy 
their t itle-deeds. Some of the seigneurs were murdered 
and the rest were driven into the towns or across the frontier. 
Amid the universal confusion the old administrative system 
vanished. 'The intendants and sub-delegates quitted or were 
driven from their po.sts. The old courts of justice, whether 
royal or feudal, ceased to act. In many districts there was no 
more police, public works were suspended and the collection of 
taxes l)ecame almost impossible. The insurrection of July really 
ended the anoen regime. 

Disorder in the provinces led directly lo the proceedings on 
the famous night of the 4th of August. W'hile the Assembly was 
Th 4ih / “ declaration which might calm revolt, the 

/tBXBsr. Noailles and the duo d'Aiguiilon moved 

that it .should proclaim equality of taxation and the 
suppression of feudal burdens. Other deputies rose to demand 
the repeal of the game laws, the enfranchisement of such serfs 
as were still to be found in France, and the abolition of tithes and 
of feudal courts and to renounce all privileges, whether of classes, 
of cities, or of provinces. Amid indescrilxible enthusiasm the 
Assembly passed resolution after resolution embodying these 
changes. The resolutions were followed by decrees sometimes 
hiuitily and unskilfidly drawn. In vain .Siey^s remarked that in 
extinguishing tithes the Assembly was making a present to every 
landed proprietor. In vain the king, while approving most of 
the decrees, tendered some cautious criticisms of the rest. The 
majority did not, indeed, design to confiscate property wholesale. 
'They drew a distinction Iwtween feudal claims which did and 
did not carry a moral claim to compensation. But they were 
embarrassed by the wording of their own decrees and forestalled 
by the violence of the people. The proceedings of the 4th of 
August issued in a wholesale transfer of property from one class 
to another without any indemnity for the losers. 

The work of drafting a constitution for France had already 
been begun. Farties in the Assemblv were numerous and ili- 
defined. The Extreme Right, who desired to keep 
inthe' bmyftnrnent as it stood, were a mere handful. 

Aeeembiy. Right who wanted to revive, as they said, the 
ancient constitution, in other words, to limit the king’s 
power by periodic States-General of the old-fashioned sort, were 
more numerous and had able chiefs in CazalAs and Maury, but 
strove in vain against the spirit of the time. The Right Centre, 
.sometimes called the Monarchiens, were a large body and included 
several men of talent, notably Mounier and Malouet, os well as 
many men of rank and wealth. They desired a constitution like 


I that of England which should reserve a large executive power 
to the Ifing, while entrusting the taxing and legislative powers to a 
modern parliament. The Left or Constitutionals^ known after¬ 
wards as the Feuillants, among whom Bamave and Charles and 
Alexander Lameth were conspicuous, also wished to preserve 
monarchy but disdained English precedent. They were possessed 
with feelings then widespread, weariness of arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, hatred of ministers and courtiers, and distrust not so much 
of Louis as of those who surrounded him and influenced.his 
judgment. Republicans without knowing it, they grudged everv 
remnant of power to the Crown. The Extreme Left, still more 
republican in spirit, of whom Robespierre was the most note¬ 
worthy, were few and had little power. Mirabeau’s independence 
of judgment forbids us to place him in any party. 

The first Constitutional Committee, elected on the 14th of July, 
had Mounier for its repxjrter. It was instructed to begin with 
drafting a Declaration of the Rights of Man. Six 
weeks were spent by the Assembly in discussing this 
document. The Committee then presented a report KigbUot 
which embodied the principle of two Chambers. This '**"• 
principle contradicted the extreme democratic theories so much 
in fashion. It also offended the self-love of most of the nobles 
and the clergy who were loath that a few of their number should 
be erected into a House of Lords. The Assembly rejected the 
principle of two Chambers by nearly 10 to i. The question 
whether the king should have a veto on legislation was next 
raised. Mounier contended that he should have an 
absolute veto, and was supported by Miratreau, who 
had already described the unlimited power of a single 
Chamber as worse than the tyranny of Constantinople. The Left 
maintained that the king, as rlepositary of the executive, should 
^ wholly excluded from the legislative power. Lafayette, who 
imagined himself to he copying the American constitution, 
proposed that the king should have a suspensive veto. Thinking 
that it would be politic to claim no more, Necker persuaded 
the king to intimate that he was sati.sfied with Lafayette’s 
proposal. The suspensive veto was therefore adopted. As the 
king had no power of dissolution, it was an idle form. Mounier 
and hi-s friends having resigned their places in the Constitutional 
(Committee, it came to an end and the Assembly elected a new 
Committee which represented the opinions of the Left. 

.Soon afterwards a fresh revolt in Paris caused the king and the 
Assembly to migrate thither. The old causes of disorder were 
still working in that city. The scarcity of bread was set down 
to conspirators against the Revolution. Riots were frequent 
and persons supposed hostile to the Assembly and the nation 
were murdered with impunity. The king still had counsellors 
who wished for his departure as a means to regaining freedom 
of action. At the end of September the Flanders regiment came 
to Versailles to reinforce the Gardes du Corps. 'ITie officers of 
the Gardes du Corps entertained the officers of the Flanders 
regiment and of the Versailles National Guard at dinner in the 
palace. 'The king, queen and dauphin visited the company. 
'There followed a vehement outbreak of loyalty. Rumour 
enlarged the incident into a military plot against freedom. 
Those who wanted a more thorough revolution wrought up the 
crowd and even respectable citizens wished to have the 
king among them and amenable to their opinion. On 
the 5th of October a mob which had gathered to nyal 
assault the Hotel de Ville was diverted into a march on family ant 
Versailles. Lafayette was slow to follow it and, when 
he arrived, took insufficient precautions. At daybreak “ * *• 
on the 6th some of the rioters made their way into the palace 
and stormed the apartment of the queen who escaped with 
difficulty. At length the National Guards arrived and the mob 
was quieted by the announcement that the king had resolved 
to go to Piu-is. The Assembly declared itself inseparable from 
the king’s person. Ixjuis and his family reached Paris on the 
.same evening and took up their abode in the Tuileries. A 
little later the Assembly established itself in the riding school 
of the palace. Thenceforward the king and queen were to all 
intents prisoners. 'The Assembly itself was subject to constant 
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intimidation. Many members of the Right gave up the struggle 
and emigrated, or at least withdrew from attendance, so that the 
Left became Supreme. 

Mirabeau had already taken alarm at the growing violence of 
the Revolution. In September he had foretold that it would 
not stop short of the death of both king and queen. 

insurrection of October he sought to com- 
murt.‘ municate with them through his friend the comte de 
la Marck. In a remarkable correspondence he sketched 
a policy for the king. The abolition of privilege and the estab¬ 
lishment of a parliamentary system were, he wrote, unalterable 
facts which it would be madness to dispute. But a strong 
executive authority was essential, and a king who frankly adopted 
the Revolution might still be powerful. In order to rally the 
sound part of the nation Louis should leave Paris, and, if neces¬ 
sary, he should prepare for a_ civil war; but he should never 
appeal to foreign powers. Neither the king nor the queen could 
grasp the wisdom of this advice. They' distrusted Mirabeau as 
an unscrupulous adventurer, and were confirmed in this feeling 
by his demands for money. His correspondence with the court, 
although secret, was suspected. The politicians who envied 
his talents and believed him a rascal raised the cry of treason. 

In the Assembly Mirabeau, though sometimes successful on 
particular questions, never had a chance of giving effect to his 
policy as a whole. Whether even he could have controlled the 
Revolution is highly doubtful; but his letters and minutes drawn 
up for the king form the most striking monument of his genius 
(.sec Mirabeau and Montmorin tie Saint-H^rem). 

Early in the year 1790 a dispute with England concerning 
the frontier in North America induced the Spanish government 
to claim the help of France under the Family Compact. 
Autmbiy This demand led the Assembly to consider in what 
and th» hands the power of concluding alliances and of making 
peace and war should be placed. Mirabeau tried to 
power. initiative for the king, .subject to confirmation 

by the Chamber. On Barnave’s motion the Assembly decreed that 
the legislature should have the power of war and peace and the 
king a incrclv advisory power. Mirabeau was defeated on another 
point of the highest consequence, the inclusion of mimster.s 
in the National Assembly. His colleagues generally adhered to 
the principle that the legislative and executive powers should be 
totally separate. The Left assumed that, if deputies could hold 
office the king would have the means of corrupting the ablest 
and most influential. It was decreed that no deputy should 
be minister while sitting in the House or for two years after. 
Ministers excluded from the House being necessarily objects 
of suspicion, the Assembly was careful to allow them the least 
possible power. The old provinces were abolished, and h ranee 
was divided anew into eighty departments. Each department 
was subdivided into districts, cantons and communes. 
Reorgpa- xjjg main business of administration, even the levying 
tutioa ot entrusted to the elective local authorities. 

xjjj judicature was likewise made elective. The army 
and the navy were so organized as to leave the king but a small 
share in appointing officers and to leave the officers but swnty 
means of maintaining discipline. Even the cases m which the 
sovereign might be deposed were foreseen and expressly stated. 
Monarchy was retained, but the monarch was regarded as a pos¬ 
sible traitor and every precaution was taken to render him harm¬ 
less even at the cost of having no effective national government. 

The distrust which the Assemblv felt for the actual ministers 
led it to undertake the business of government as well as the 
, business of reform. There were committees for all 
the chief departments of state, a committee for the 
MM */ tte armv, a committee for the navy, another for diplomacy, 
AeeemUy. another for finance. These committees sometunes 
asked the ministers for information, but rarely took their advi«. 
Even Necker found the Assembly heedless of his couns^. Ihe 
condition of the treasury became worse day by day. ^e yield 
of the indirect toxes fell off through the interniption of business 
and the direct taxes were in large measure withheld, for wwt of 
aji authority to enforce payment. With some trouble Necker 


induced the Assembly to sanction first a loan of 3 q,oto,<^ 
livres and then a loan of 80,000,000 livres. The public having 
shown no eagerness to subscribe, Necker proposed that ever)- 
man should be invited to make a patriotic contribution of on^ 
fourth of his income. This expedient also failed. On the loth 
of October 1789 Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, proposed coaWsee- 
that the Assemblv should take possession of the lands thmot 
of the church. In Novemlier the Assembly enacted 
that they should be at the disposal of the nation, which 
would provide for the maintenance of the clergy. Since the 
church lands were supposed to occupy one-fifth of Prance, the 
Assembly thought that it had found an inexhaustible source 
of public wealth. On the security of the church lands it based 
a paper currency (the famous assignats). In December it ordered 
an issue to the amount of 400,000,000 livres. As the revenue 
still declined and the reforms enacted by the Assembly involved 
a heavy outlay, it recurred again and again to this expedient. 
Before its dissolution the Assembly had authorized 
the creation of 1,800,000,000 livres of assignats and 
the depreciation of its paper had begun, binding that 
he had lost all credit with the Assembly, Necker resigned office 
and left France in September 1790. 

Even the committees of the A-ssembly had far less P®'^®'^ 
than the new municipal aiUhoritie.s throughout Prance. They 
reallv governed so far as there was any government, 

Often full of public spirit, they lacked experience and 
in a time of peculiar difficulty had no guide save their clpMUee 
own discretion. They opened letters, arrested suspects, " 
controlled the trade in corn, and sent their National 
Guards on such errands as they thought proper. 

The political clubs which sprang up all over the country often 
presumed to act as though they were public authorities (see 
Iacobins). The revolutionary journalists, Desmoulins in his 
Kevolulions de France el de Brabant, Loustallqt in his Revolu¬ 
tions de Paris, Marat in his Ami du peuple, continued to feed the 
fire of discord. Amid this anarchy it became a practice for the 
National Guards of different districts to form federations, that 
is, to meet and swear loyalty to each other and obedience to the 
laws made by the National Assembly. At the suggestion of ffic 
municipality of Paris the Assembly decreed a general federation 
of all France, to be held on the anniversary of the fall oj the 
Bastille. The ceremony took plime in the Champ de Mars (July 
14, 1790) in presence of the king, the queen, the Assembly, 
and an enormous concourse of spectators. It was attended by 
deputations from the National Guards in every part of the 
kingdom, from the regular regiments, and from the crcw.s of the 
fleet. Talleyrand celebrated Mass, and Lafayette was the first 
to swear fidelity to the Assembly and the nation. In this gather¬ 
ing the provincial deputations caught the revolutionary' fever 
of Paris. Still graver was the effect upon the regular army. 
It had been disaffected since the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The rank and file complained of their food, their lodging and 
their pay. The non-commissioned officers, often intelligent 
and hard-working, were embittered by the refusal 
of promotion. The officers, almost all nobles, rarely alleetlon 
showed much concern for their men, and were often 1^ 
mere courtiers and triflers. After the festival of the 
federation the soldiers were drawn into the political clubs, and 
named regimental committees to defend their interests. Not 
content with asking for redress of grievances, they wmetunes 
seized the regimental chest or imprisoned their officers. In 
August a formidable outbreak at Nancy was only quelled with 
much loss of life. Desertion became more frequent than ever, and 
the officers, finding their position unbearable, began to emigrate. 
Similar causes produced an even worse effect upon the navy. 

Bv its rough handling of the church the Assembly brought 
fresh trouble upon France. The suppression of tithe and the 
confiscation of church lands had reduced the clergy to 
live on whatever stipend the legislature might think fit atuathm 
to give them. A law of February 1790 suppressed the 
religious orders not engaged in education or m works of ' 
charity, and forbade the introduction of new ones. Monastic vows 
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were deprived of legal force and a pension was granted to the 
religious who were cast upon the world. These measures aroused 
no serious discontent; but the so-calkd civil constitution of 
the clergy went much further. Old ecclesiastical divisions were 
set aside. Henceforth the diocese was to be conterminous with 
the department, and the parish with the commune. The electors 
of the commune were to choose the cure, the electors of the depart¬ 
ment the bishop. Every curd was to receive at least tsoo livres 
(about £50) a year. Relatively modest stipends were assigned 
to bishops and archbishops. French citizens were forbidden to 
acknowledge any ecclesiastical jurisdiction outside the kingdom. 
The Assembly not only adopted this constitution but decreed 
that all beneficed ecclesiastics should swear to its observance. 
As the constitution implicitly abrogated the papal authority and 
entrusted the choice of bishops and curis to electors who often 
were not Catholics, most of the clergy declined to swear and lost 
their preferments. Their places were filled by election. Thence- 
forwards the clergy were divided into hostile factions, the Consti¬ 
tutionals and the Nonjurors. As the generality of Frenchmen 
at that time were orthodox although not zealous Catholics, 
the Nonjurors carried with them a large part of the laity. The 
Assembly was misled by its Jansenist, Protestant and Free- 
thinking members, natural enemies of an established church 
which had persecuted them to the best of its power. 

In colonial affairs the Assembly acted with the same im- 
pnidence. Ea|?er to set an example of suppressing slavery, it 
took measures which prepared a terrible negro insurrec- 
Homingo. With regard to foreign relations 
coJoaitt, the Assembly showed itself well-meaning but indiscreet. 
Mrf It protested in good faith that it desired no conquests 
and aimed only at peace. Yet it laid down maxims 
which involved the utmost danger of war. It held 
that no treaty could be binding without the national consent. 
As this consent had not been given to any existing treaty, they 
were all liable to be revised by the French government without 
consulting the other parties. Thus the Assembly treated the 
Family Compact as null and void. Similarly, when it abolished 
feudal tenures in France, it ignored the fact that the rights of 
certain German princes over lands in Alsace were guaranteed by 
the treaties of Westphalia. It offered them compensation in 
money, and when this was declined, took no heed of their pro¬ 
tests. Again, in the papal territory of Avignon a large number of 
the inhabitants declared for union with France. The Assembly 
could hardly be restrained by Mirabeau from acting upon their 
vote and annexing Avignon. Some time after his death it was 
annexed. The other states of Europe did not admit the doctrines 
of the As.sembly, but peace was not broken. Foreign statc.smen 
who flattered themselves that France was sinking into anarchy 
and therefore into decay were content to follow their respective 
ambitions without the dread of French interference. 

Deprived of authority and in fact a prisoner, Louis had for 
many months acquiesced in the decrees of (he Assembly however 
Attem ^ a/distasteful. But the civil constitution of the clergy 
Loaii XVI. wounded him in bis conscience as well as in his pride. 

From the autumn of 1790 onwards he began to scheme 
from fQj liberation. Himself incapable of strenuous 
*'**’**■ effort, he was spurred on by Marie Antoinette, who 
keenly felt her own degradation and the curtailment of that 
royal prerogative which her son would one day inherit. The king 
and queen failed to measure the forces which had caused the 
Revolution. They ascribed all their misfortunes to the work of 
a malignant faction, and believed that, if they could e.scape from 
Paris, a display of force by friendly powers would enable them 
to restore the supremacy of the trown. But no foreign ruler, 
not even the emperor Lropold II., gave the king or queen any 
encouragement. Whatever .secrecy they might observe, the 
adherents of the Revolution divined their wi.sh to escape. When 
Louis tried to leave the Tuileries for St Cloud at Easter 1791, 
in order to enjoy the ministrations of a nonjuring priest, the' 
National Guards of Paris would not let him budge. Mirabeau,' 
who had rfways dissuadfcd the king from .seeking foreign hdp, 
died on the and of April. Finally the king and queen resolsred to 


fly to the army of the East, which the marquis de BouilW had in 
some Measure kept under discipline. Sheltered by him they could 
await foreign succour or a reaction at home. Cfc the evening 
of the *oth of June they escaped from the Tuileries. Louis Ifeft 
behind him a declaration complaining of the treatment which he 
had received and revoking his assent to all measures which had 
been laid before him while under restraint. On the following 
day the royal party was captured at Varennes and sent back to 
Paris. The king’s eldest brodier, the count of Provence, who had 
laid his plans much better, made his escape to Brussels and joined 
the 

It was no longer possible to pretend that the Revolution had 
been made with the free consent of the king. Some Republicans 
called for his deposition. Afraid to take a course which involved 
danger both at home and abroad, the Assembly decreed that 
Louis should be suspended from his office. The dub of the 
Cordeliers (y.a.), led by Danton, demanded not only his deposition 
but his trial. A petition to that effect having been exposed for 
signature on the altar in the Champ de Mars, a disturbance ensued 
and the National Guard fired on the crowd, killing a few and 
wounding many. This incident afterwards became known as 
the massacre of the Chwnp de Mars. On the other hand, the 
leaders of the I,eft, Bamave and the I^meths, felt that they had 
weakened the executive power too much. They would gladly 
have come to an understanding with the king and revised the 
constitution .so as to strengthen his prerogative. They failed in 
both objects. Louis and still more Mane Antoinette regarded 
them with incurable distrust. The Constitutional Act with¬ 
out any material change was voted on tlie 3rd of September. 
On the 14th Louis swore to the Constitution, thus regaining his 
nominal sovereignty. The National Assembly was dissolved 
on the 30th. Upon Robespierre’s motion it had decreed that 
none of its members should be capable of sitting in the next 
legislature. 

If we view the work of the National Assembly as a whole, wc 
are struck by the immense demolition which it effected. No 
other legislature has ever destroyed so much in the 
same time. The old form of government, the old tbt^work 
territorial divisions, the old fiscal system, the old ottho 
judicature, the old army and navy, the old relations 
of Church and State, the old law relating to property 
in land, all were .shattered. Such a destruction could not have 
been effected without the support of popular opinion. Most of 
what the Assembly did had been suggested in the eahiers, and 
many of its decrees were anticipated by actual revolt. In its 
constructive work many sound maxims were embodied. It 
asserted the principles of civil equality and freedom of conscience, 
it reformed the criminal law, and laid down a just scheme of 
taxation. Not intelligence and public spirit but political wisdom 
was lacking to the National Assembly. Its memliers did not 
suspect how limited is the usefulness of general propositions in 
practical life. Nor did they perceive that new ideas can be 
applied only hy degrees in an old world. The Constitution of 
1791 was impracticable and did not last a year. The civil con¬ 
stitution of the clergy was wholly mischievous. In the attempt 
to govern, the Assembly failed altogether. It left behind an 
empty treasury, an undisciplined army and navy, a people 
debauched by safe and successful riot. 

At the elections of 1791 the party which desired to carry the 
Revolution further had a success out of all keeping with its 
numbers. This was due partly to a weariness of politics 
which had come over the majority of French citizens, 
partly to downright intimidation exercised by the 
Jacobin Club and by its affiliated societies throughout 
the kingdom. The Legislative Assembly met on the tst of 
October. It consisted of'745 members. Few were nobles, very few 
were clergymen, and the great body was drawn from the middle 
class. The members were generally young, and, since none had 
sat in the previous Assembly, they were wholly without ex¬ 
perience. The Right consisted of the Feuillants (?.«.). They 
.numbered about 160, and among them were some able men, sudi 
as Matthien Dumas and Bigot de Pr^amenau, but they were 
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guided chiefljr fay persons outside the House, becsuse incspeble 
of re-election, Barnave, Buport and the Lameths. The Left con¬ 
sisted of the jacobins, a term which still includes the pexty 
afterwards known as the Girondins or Girondists (?.».)—so 
termed because several of their leaders came from the region of 
the Gironde in southern France. They numbered about 330. 
Among the extreme Left sat Cambon, Couthon, Merlin de 
Thionville. The Girondins could claim the most brilliant orators, 
Ve^niaud, Guadet, Isnard. Inferior to these men in talent, 
Brissot de Warville, a restless pamphleteer,exerted more influence 
over the party which has sometimes gone by his name. The Left 
as a whole was republican, although it did not care to say so. 
Strong in numbers, it was reinforced by the disorderly elements 
in Paris and throughout France. The remainder of the House, 
about 250 deputies, .scarcely belonged to any definite party, 
but voted oftenest with the Left, as the Left was the most 
powerful. 

The Lrft had three objects of enmity: first, the king, the queen 
and the royal family; secondly, the emigres ; and thirdly, the 
clergy. The king could not like the new constitution, 
as!although, if left to himself, indolence and good nature 
imigrtM. might have rendered him passive. The queen through¬ 
out had only one thought, to shake off the impotence 
and humiliation of the crown; and for this end she still dung 
to the hope of foreign succour and corresponded with Vienna. 
Those emigres who had assembled in arms on the territories of 
the electors of Mainz and Treves (Trier) and in the Austrian 
Kctherlands had put themselves in the position of public enemies. 
Their chiefs were the king’s brothers, who affected to consider 
Louis as a captive and his acts as therefore invalid. The count 
of Provence gave himself the airs of a regent and surrounded 
himself with a ministry. The emigres were not, however, 
dangerous. They were only a few thousand strong ; they had no 
competent leader and no money ; they were unwelcome to the 
rulers whose hospitality they abused. The nonjuring clergy, 
although hara.ssed by the local authorities, kept the respect and 
confidence of most Catholics. No acts of disloyalty were proved 
against them, and commissioners of the National Assembly 
reported to its successor that their flocks only desired to be let 
alone. But the anti-clerical bios of the Legislative Assembly 
was too strong for such a policy. 

Tlie king’s ministers, named by him and excluded from the 
Assembly, were mostly persotts of little mark. Montmorin gave 
up the portfolio of foreign affairs on the 31st of October and was 
succeeded by De Lessart. Cahier de Gcrville was minister of 
the interior; Tarbd, minister of finance; and Bertrand de MoUe- 
ville, minister of marine. But the only minister who influenced 
the course of affairs was the comte cie Narbonne, minister of 
war. 

On the 9th of November the Assembly decreed that the Emigres 
assembled on the frontiers should be liable to the penalties of 
death and confiscation unless they returned to France 
and by the 1st of January following. Louis did nut love 
mnjttron. his brothers, and he detested their policy, which 
without rendering him any service made his liberty 
and even his life precarious; yet, loath to condemn them to death, 
he vetoed the decree. On the a9th of November the Assembly 
decreed that every nonjuring clergyman must take within eight 
days the civic oath, substantially the same as the oath previously 
administered, on pain of losing his pension and, if any troubles 
broke out, of being deported. This decree Louis vetoed as a 
matter of conscience. In either case his resistance only served 
to give a weapon to his enemies in the Assembly. But foreign 
affairs were at this time the most critical. The armed bodies of 
emigres on the territory of the Empire afforded matter of com¬ 
plaint to France. The persistence of the French in refusing more 
than a money compensation to the German princes who had 
claims in Alsace afforded matter of complaint to the Empire. 
Foreign statesmen noticed with alarm the effect of the French 
Revolution upon opinion in their own countries, and they 
resented the endeavours of French revolutionists’ to moke 
converts there. Of these statesmen, the emperor Leopold was 
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tire most intelligent. He had skilfully extricated himself from 
the embarrassments at home and! abroad left by his predecessor 
Joseph. He was bound by family ties to Louis, and he was 
obliged, as chief of the Holy Roman Empire, to protect the border 
princes. On the other hand, he understood the weakness of the 
Habsbuig monarchy. He knew that the Austrian Netherlands, 
where he had with difficulty restored his authority, were full of 
friends of the Revolution and that a French army would be wel¬ 
comed by many Belgians. He despised the weakness and the 
folly of the emigres and exduded them from his councils. He 
earnestly desired to avoid a war which might endanger his sbter 
or her husband. In August 1791 he had met Frederick William 
II. of Prussia at Pillnitz near Dresden, and the two 
monarchs had joined in a declaration that they con- 
sidered the restoration of order and of monarchy in puuMt. 
France an object of interest to all sovereigns. They 
further declared that they would be ready to act for ^is purpose 
in concert with the other powers. This declaration appears to 
have been drawn from Leopold by pressure of circumstances. 
He well knew that concerted action of the powers was impossible, 
as tile English government had firmly resolved not to meddle with 
French affairs. After louis had accepted the constitution, 
Leopold virtually withdrew his declaration. Nevertheless it 
was a grave error of judgment and contributed to the approach¬ 
ing war. 

In France many persons desired war for various reasons. 
Narbonne trusted to find in it the means of restoring a certain 
authority to the crown and limiting the Revolution. He con¬ 
templated a war with Au.stria only. The Girondins desired war 
in the hope that it would enable them to abolish monarchy 
altogether. They desired a general war liecause they believed 
that it would carry the Revolution into other countries and make 
it secure in France by making it universal. The extreme Left 
had the same objects, but it held that a war for those objects could 
not safely be entrusted to the king and his ministers. Victory 
would revive the power of the crown; defeat would he the un¬ 
doing of the Revolution. Hence Robespierre and those who 
thought with him desired peace. The French nation generally 
had never approved of the Austrian alliance, and regarded the 
Habsburgs as traditional enemies. The king and queen, however, 
who looked for help from abroad and especially from Leopold, 
dreaded a war with Austria and had no faith in the schemes of 
Narbonne. Nor was France in a condition to wage a serious war. 
The constitution was unworkable and the governing authorities 
were mutually hostile. The finances remained in disorder, and 
assignats of the face value of 900,000,000 livres were issued by 
the Legislative Assembly in less than a year. The army had been 
thinned by desertion and was enervated by long iniRscipline. 
The fortresses were in had condition and short of supplies. 

In October Leopold ordered the dispersion of the emigres who 
had mustered in arms in the Austrian Netherlands. His example 
was followed by the electors of Treves and Mainz. At the same 
time they implored the emperor’s protection, and the Austrian 
chancellor Kaunitz informed Noailles the French ambassador 
that this protection would !» given if necessary. Narbonne. 
demanded a credit of 20,000,000 livres, which the Assembly 
granted. He made a tour of inspection in the north of France 
and reported untruly to the Assembly that all was in readiness 
for war. On the 14th of January ) 792 the diplomatic committee 
reported to the Assembly that the emperor should be required tn 
give satisfactory assurances before the loth of February. The 
Assembly put off the term to the ist of March. In February 
Leopold concluded a defensive treaty with Frederick William. 
But there was no mutual confidence between the sovereigns, who 
were at that very time pursuing opposite policies with regard to 
Poland. I,eopold still hejitated and still hoped to avoid war. He 
died on the ist of March, and the imperial dignity became vacant. 
Hie hereditary dominions of Austria passed to his son Francis, 
afterwards the emperor Francis II., a youth of small abilities and. 
no experience. The real conduct of affairs fell, therefore, to the 
aged Kaunitz. In Fmnce Narijonno failed to carry the king or 
his colleagues along with him. The king took oourage to dismiss 
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him on the 9th of March, whereupon the assembly testified its 
confidence in Narbonne. De Lessart having incurred its anger 
by the tameness of his replies to Austrian dictation, the Assembly 
voted his impeachment. 

The king, seeing no other course open, formed a new ministry 
which was chiefly Girondin. Roland became minister of the 
interior, Clavi^re of finance, De Grave of war, and 
atcitrtd Incoste of marine. Far abler and more resolute than 
tfloMi any of these men was Dumouriez, the new minister 
Antrt*. fgj. foreign affairs. A soldier by profession, he had 
been employed in the secret diplomacy of Louis XV. and had thus 
gained a wide knowledge of international politics. He stood 
aloof from parties and had no rigid principle.s, but held views 
closely resembling those of Narbonne. He wished for a war with 
Austria which should restore some influence to the crown and 
make himself the arbiter of France. The king bent to necessity, 
and on the 20th of April came to the Assembly with the proposal 
that war should be declared against Austria. It was carried by 
acclamation. Dumouriez intended to begin with an invasion 
of the Austrian Netherlands. As this would awaken English 
jealousy, he sent Talleyrand to London with assurances that, 
if victorious, the French would annex no territory. 

It was designed that the French should invade the Netherlands 
at three points simultaneously. Ijifayette was to march against 
Namur, Biron against Mens, and Dillon against Tournay. But 
the first movement disclosed the miserable state of the army. 
Smitten with panic, Dillon’s force fled at sight of the enemy, and 
Dillon, after receiving a wound from one of his own soldiers, 
was murdered by the mob of Lille. Biron was easily routed 
before Mens. On hearing of these disasters Lafayette found it 
necessary to retreat. This shameful discomfiture quickened all 
the suspicion and jealousy fermenting in France. De Grave had 
to resign and was succeeded by Servan. The Austrian forces in 
the Netherlands were, however, so weak that they could not take 
the offensive. Austria demanded help from Prussia under the 
recent alliance, and the claim was admitted. Prussia declared 
war against France, and the duke of Brunswick was chosen to 
command the allied forces, but various causes delayed action. 
Austrian and Prussian interests clashed in Poland. The Austrian 
government wished to preserve a harmless neighbour. The 
Prussian government desired another partition and a large tract 
of Polish territory. Only after long discussion was it agreed that 
Prussia should be free to act in Poland, while Austria might find 
compensation in provinces conquered from France. 

A respite was thus given and something was done to improve 
the army. Meantime the Assembly passed three decrees: one 
for the deportation of nonjuring priests, another to suppress the 
king’s Constitutional Guard, and a third for the establishment 
of a camp of jedires near Paris. Louis consented to sacrifice 
his guard, but vetoed the other decrees. Roland having addressed 
to him an arrogant letter of remonstrance, the king with the 
support of Dumouriez dismissed Roland, Servan and Clavi^re. 
Dumouriez then took the ministry of war, and the other places 
were filled with such men as could be had. Dumouriez, who 
cared only for the successful prosecution of the war, urged the 
king to accept the decrees. As Izjuis was obstinate, he felt that 
he could do no more, resigned office on the 15th of June and 
6mtate ot ^ 1 °'" north. Lafayette, who 

thtjoth remained faithful to the constitution of 1791, ventured 
of JsM on a letter of remonstrance to the Assembly. It paid 
no attention, for Lafayette could no longer sway the 
people. The Jacobins tried to frighten the king into accepting the 
decrees and recalling his ministers. On the 20th of June the 
armed populace invaded the hall of the Assembly and the royal 
apartments in the Tuileries. For some hours the king and queen 
were in the utmost peril. With passive courage Louis refrained 
from making any promise to the insurgents. 

The failure of the insurrection encouraged a movement in 
favour of the king. Some twenty thousand Parisians signed a 
petition expressing sympathy with, Louis. Addresses of like 
tenour poured in from the departments and the provincial cities. 
Lafayette himself came to Paris in the hope of rallying the* 


constitutional party, but the king and queen eluded his oSers of 
assistance. They had always disliked and distrusted Lafayette 
and the Feuillants, and preferred to rest their hopes gf deliverance 
on the foreigner. Lafayette returned to his troops wrthout having 
effected anything. The Girondins made a last advance to Louis, 
offering to save the monarchy if he would accept them as 
ministers. His refusal united all the Jacobins in the project of 
overturning the monarchy by force. The ruling spirit of this new 
revolution was Danton, a bister only thirty-two years of age, 
who had not sat in either Assembly, ^though he had been the 
leader of the Cordeliers, an advanced republican club, and had 
a strong hold on the common people of Paris. Danton and his 
friends were assisted m their work by the fear of invasion, for 
the allied army was at length mustering on the frontier. The 
Assembly declared the country in danger. All the regular troops 
in or near Paris were sent to the front. Volunteers and jedires 
were constantly arriving in Paris, and, although most went on to 
join the army, the Jacobins enlisted those who were suitable for 
their purpose, especially some 500 whom Barbaroux, a Girondin, 
had summoned from Marseilles. At the same time the National 
Guard was opened to the lowest class. Brunswick’s famous 
declaration of the 25th of July, announcing that the allies would 
enter France to restore the royal authority and would visit the 
Assembly and the city of Paris with military execution if any 
further outrage were offered to the king, heated the republican 
spirit to fury. It was reiiolvcd to strike the decisive blow on the 
loth of August. 

On the night of the 9th a new revolutionary Commune took 
possession of the hotel de ville, and early on the morning of the 
loth the insurgents assailed the Tuileries. As the 
preparations of the Jacobins had been notorious, or 

measures of defence had been taken. Be.side a few 
gentlemen in arms and a number of National Guards 
the palace was garrisoned by the Swiss Guard, about 950 strong. 
The disparity of force was not so great as to make resistance 
altogether hopeless. But Louis let himself be persuaded into 
betraying his own cause and retiring with his family under the 
shelter of the Assembly. The National Guards either dispersed 
or fraternized with the assailants. The Swiss Guard stood firm, 
and, possibly by accident, a fusillade began. The enemy were 
gaining ground when the Swiss received an order from the king to 
cease firing and withdraw. They were mostly shot down as they 
were retiring, and of those who surrendered many were murdered 
in cold blood next day. The king and queen spent long hours in 
a reporter's box while the Assembly discussed their fate and the 
fate of the French monarchy. Little more than a third of the 
deputies were present and they were almost all Jacobins. They 
decreed that I^uis should be suspended from his office and that 
a convention should be summoned to give France a new con¬ 
stitution. An executive council was formed by recalling Roland, 
Claviire and Servan to office and joining with them Danton as 
minister of justice, Lebrun as minister of foreign affairs, and 
Monge as minister of marine. 

When Lafayette heard of the insurrection in Paris he tried 
to rally his troops in defence of the constitution, but they refused 
to follow him. He was driven to cross the frontier xbtrm- 
and surrender himself to the Austrians. Dumouriez tuUoaary 
was named his successor. But the new government was Commaa* 
still be.set with danger. It had no root in law and little 
hold on public opinion. It could not lean on the Assembly, a 
mere shrunken remnant, whose days were numbered. It re¬ 
mained dependent on the power which had set it up, the revolu¬ 
tionary Comniune of Paris. The Commune could therefore extort 
what concessions it pleased. It got the custody of the king and 
his family who were imprisoned in the Temple. Having obtain^ 
an indefinite power of arrest, it soon filled the prisons of Paris. 
As the elections to the Convention were close at hand, the Com¬ 
mune resolved to strike the public with terror by the slaughter 
of its prisoners. It found its opportunity in the progress of 
invasion. On the 19th Brunswick crossed the frontier. On the 
22nd Longwy surrendered. Verdun was invested and seemed 
likely to fall. On the ist of September the Commune decreed 
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that on the following day the tocsin should be ning, all able- 
bodied citizens convened in the Champs de Mars, Bnd*Co,ooo 
volunteers enrolled for the defence of the country, 
(rate?* assembly was in progress gangs of assassins 

__ were sent to the prisons and began a butchery which 

lasted four days and consumed 1400 victims. The Com¬ 
mune addressed a circular letter to the other cities of France 
inviting them to follow the example. A number of state prisoners 
awaiting trial at Orleans were ordered to Paris and on the way 
were murdered at Versailles. The Assembly offered a feeble 
resistance to these crimes. Danton can hardly be acquitted of 
connivance at them. Roland hinted disapproval, but did not 
venture more. He with many other Girondins had been marked 
for slaughter in the original project. 

The elections to the Convention were by almost universal 
suffrage, but indifference or intimidation reduced the voters to a 
small number. Many who had sat in the National, 
NmHoumI and many more who had sat in the Legislative 
Cenvta- Assembly were returned. The Convention met on the 
20th of September. Like the previous assemblies, 
it did not fall into well-defined parties. The success of the 
Jacobins in overthrowing the monarchy had ended their union. 
Thenceforwards the name of Jacobin was confined to the smaller 
and more fanatical group, while the rest came to be known as 
the Girondins. The Jacobins, about 100 strong, formed the Left 
of the Convention, afterwards known from the raised benches on 
whiclr they sat as the Mountain (q.v.). The Girondins, numbering 
perhaps iSo, formed the Right. The rest of the House, nearly 
500 members, voted now on one side now on the other, until in 
the course of the Terror they fell under the Jacobin domination. 
This neutral mass is often termed the Plain, in allusion to its 
seats on the floor of the House. The Convention as a whole was 
Republican, if not on principle, from the feeling that no other 
form of pvernment could be established. It decreed 
o/*J*»**” abolition of monarchy on the 21st of September. 
moiureiiy. ^ Committee was named to draft n new constitution, 
which was prc.sented and decreed in the following June, 
but never took effect and was superseded by a third constitution 
in 1705. The actual government of France was by committees 
of the Convention, but some months passed before it could be 
fully organized. 

The. inner history of the Convention was strange and terrible. 
It turned on the successive schisms in the ruling minority. 
Whichever side prevailed destroyed its adversaries 
only to divide afresh and renew the strife until the 
airoadim. victors were at length so reduced that their yoke was 
shaken off and the mass of the (’onvention, hitherto 
Irenumbed by fear, resumed its freedom and the government of 
France. 'I'he first and most memorable of these contests was 
the quarrel between Jacobin and Girondin. Botli parties were 
republican and democratic ; both wished to complete the Revolu¬ 
tion ; both were determined to maintain the integrity of France. 
But they differed in circumstances and temperament. Although 
the leaders on Ixitli sides were of the middle class, the Girondins 
represented the frowrgeawif, the Jacobins represented the populace. 
The Girondins desired a speedy return to law and order ; the 
Jacobins thought that they could keep power only by violence. 
The Jacobins leant on the revolutionary commune and the mob 
of Paris; the Girondins leant on the thriving burghers of the 
provincial cities. Despite their smaller number the Jacobins were 
victors. They were the more resolute and unscrupulous. The 
Girondins numbered many orators, but not one man of action. 
The Jacobins controlled the parent club with its affiliated societies 
and the whole machinery of terror. The Girondins had no 
organized force at their disposal. The Jacobins perpetuated in 
a new form the old centralization of power to which France was 
accustomed. Tlie Girondins addressed themselves to provincials 
who had lost the power of initiative. They were termed federal¬ 
ists by their enemies and accused, unjustly enough, of wishing 
to dissolve the natiomd unity. 

Even in the first days of the Convention the feud broke out. 
The Girondins condemned the September massacres and dreaded 
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the Parisian populace. Barbaroux accused Robespierre of ahning 
at a dictatorship, and Buzot demanded a guard recruited in the 
departments to protect the Convention. In October Louvet 
reiterated the charge against Ro1)espierre, and Barbaroux colled 
for the dissolution of the Commune of Paris. But the Girondins 
gained no tangible result from this wordy warfare. For a time 
the question how to dispose of the king diverted the thoughts of 
all parties. It was approached in a political, not in a judicial 
spint. The Jacobins desired the death of I/)uis, partly because 
they hated kings and deemed him a traitor, partly because they 
wished to envenom the Revolution, defy Europe and compromise 
their more temperate colleagues. The Girondins wished to spare 
Louis, but were afraid of incurring the reproach 01 royalism. 
At this critical moment the discovery of the famous iron chest, 
containing papers which showed that many public men had 
intrigued with the court, was disastrous for Loms. Members of 
the Convention were anxious to be thought severe lest they should 
be thought corrupt. Robespierre frankly demanded that Louis 
as a public enemy should be put to death without form of trial. 
The majority shrank from such open injustice and decreed on 
the 3rd of December that Louis should be tried by the Convention. 

A committee of twenty-one was chosen to frame the indictment 
against Louis, and on the 11 th of December he was brought to 
the bar for the first time to hear the charges read. rriMiaui 
The most essential might be summed up in the state- »x»caUoa 
ment that he had plotted against the Constitution and ofLouit 
against the safety of the kingdom. On the 23th Louis 
appeared at the bar a second time, and the trial began. The 
advocates of I.ouis could plead that all his actions down to the 
dissolution of the National Assembly came within the amnesty 
then granted, and that the Constitution had proclaimed his 
person inviolable, while enacting for certain offences the penalty 
of deposition which he had already undergone. .Such argu¬ 
ments were not likely to weigh with such a tribunal. The 
Mountain called for immediate sentence of death : the Girondins 
desired an appeal to the people of France. The galleries of the 
Convention were packed with adherents of the Jacobins, whose 
fury, not confined to words, struck terror into all who might 
incline towards mercy. In Paris unmistakable signs announced 
a new insurrection, to be followed perhaps by new massacres. 
On the question whether Louis was guilty none ventured to give 
a negative vote. The motion for an appeal to the people was 
rejected by 424 votes to 283. The penalty of death was adopted 
by 361 votes against 360 in favour of other penalties or of post¬ 
poning at least the execution of the sentence. On the 21st of 
January 1793 Louis was belieaded in the Place de la Revolution, 
now the Place de la ('oncorde. 

Between the deposition and the death of Louis the war had 
run a surprising course. Accompanied by King Frederick 
William, Brunswick had entered France with 80,000 _ . , 

men, of whom more than half were Prussians, the vs/m*.* 
best soldiers in Europe. The disorder of France v/as 
such that many expected a triumphal march to Paris. But the 
Allies had opiened the campaign late; they moved slowly; 
the weather broke, and sickness began to waste their ranks. 
Dumouriez succeeded in rousing the spirit of the. French ; he 
occupied the defiles of the forest of Argonne, thus causing the 
enemy to lose many valuable days, and when at last they turned 
his position, he retreated without loss. At Valmy on the 20th 
of September the two armies came in contact. The affair was 
only a cannonade, but the French stood firm and the advance of 
the Allies was stayed. Brunswick had no heart for his work; 
the king was ill satisfied with the Austrians, and both were alarmed 
by the ravages of disease among the soldiers. Within ten days 
after the affair of Valmy they b^an their retreat. Dumouriez, 
who still hoped to detach Prussia from Austria, left them un¬ 
molested. When the enemy had quitted France, he invaded 
Hainaut and defeated the Austrians at Jemappes on the 6th of 
November. In Belgium a large party regard^ the French as 
deliverers. Dumouriez entered Brussels without further re¬ 
sistance, and was soon master of the whole country. Elsewhere 
the French were equallyfsuccessful. With a slight force Custine 
• XI. 6 
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4 MwUed the «ieaMKte «{ Mainz. 31k eo mmcm people were 
Itiendly, Mid he had no mnble m vcaapymg lie camtvy as far 
as the Rhine. The king of Sardinia having shown a hostie 
temper, Montesquinu nv^ an emy mnquest of Savoy. At tte 
dose of 1792 the relative paiition of fitince and to eoBraies 
had been revtned. It was seen that the Iventh were stih able' 
tn wage war, and that the revolutionary spirit had permeated 
the adjoining countries, while the old gevcnunents of Europe, 
jeabus of one another and uncertain of the byaity of their 
subjects, were ill qualified for resistance. 

Intoxicated with these victories, the Convention abondoned 
itself to the fervour of propaganda amd conquest. The river 
Scheldt had been cloacd tci commerce by various treaties to whicli 
England and Holland, neutral powers, were parties. Without a 
pretence of negotiation the P'rench government declared on the 
ifith of Novemljcr that the Scheldt was thenceforwards open. 
On the loth a decree ol the Conventbn offered the aid of France 
to aO imtbiK which were striving after freedom—'in other words, 
to the malcontents in every neighbouring state. Not bng 
afterwards the tbnvention annexed Savoy, with the consent, 
it should be added, of many Savoyards. On the J3th of 
Heeembcr the Convention decreed that all peoples freed by its 
assistannr should cany out a revolution bice that which had 
been mudh in France on pain of Ixiing treated as enemies. 
Towards Clrcat Britain the executive council and the Convention 
Iie.haved with singular folly. There, in spite Of a growing anti" 
pathy to the Revolution, Pitt earnestly desired to maintain peace. 
Tlic conquest of the Netherlands and the symptoms of a wish to 
annex that country made liis task most difficult. But the French ' 
n» ftnt government underrated the strength of Great Britain, 
owiMaa imagining that all Englishmen who desired parlia- 
aiM«« meutary reform desired revolution, and that a few 
Pnact. <iemocratie societies represented tlic nation. When 
Monge ttttnounrcd the intention of attacking Great Britain on 
behalf of the F.nglisb republicans, the British government and 
nation were thoroughly alarmed and mused | and when the 
news of the execution of Louis XV], was received, Chauvclin, 
the French envoy, was ordered to quit England. France declared 
war lagfoinst England and Holland cm the ist of Felwuiiry and 
soon afterwards against Spain. In the course of the year 1703 
the Empire, the kings of Portugal and Naples and the grand- 
duke of 'iti.scnny declared wax ogjainst France. Thus was fonned 
the first coalition. 

France was not prepared to encounter so many enemies. 
Administrative confusion had been heightened Iby the triumph of 
the Jacobins. Sorvan was succooded ns mhristor of war by Poche 
who was incapable and dishonest. The army of Dumourie* was 
loft in such waat that it dwindled rapidly. The commissioners 
of the Convention phinderod the Netherlands with so little 
remorse that the people became bitterly hostile. The attempt vo 
enforce a revolutam of the French sort on the Catholic imd con¬ 
servative Hclginns drove them to furt’. By every unfair means 
the eommissinners extorted the seinblanoe of a popoJar vote in 
favour of ineorporation, and Franco annexed the Netfaerlaaidi. 
This was the lust outrage. When a new Austrian army under the 
prince «f •Coburg rntwed the country, DumouTiez, who had 
mvadad Ho'land, was unal'le to defend lielgiuin. On tlie tSth 
of March he was defeated at Neerwindtm.ond a few days fater he 
was driven bank to the frontier. Alike on public lusd personal 
grounds Dumouriea ■was the enemy of the government. Trusting 
in his irrflttcncr over the nrmy he resolvetl to lead it against the 
Convwntioln,abd,in inrdcr to seciire hb rear, he negotiated with 
the tnamy. But he could cnedte no impression on his soldiers, and 
deserted to the Austriims. Events followed a similar course in 
the Rhine valley. Hiere also the French wore ■out the goodwill 
at first Bhown to them. They summoned a oonvention and 
obtained a vote for inenrpomtion with Fnwee. But they were 
unable to hold thrir ground on the approach of a Fnissian army. 
By April they bad lost the country with the exwption of Mainz, 
wmch waa'Invested. Franoe tlius lav tipen to invasion from the 
east and the north, llie Convention' decreed a levy of 300,000 
men. 


Abcmt -the sathe itime began the first ionriidaUlB upiiriBg 
ogainlt! the Retnlution, the War of La ViemMe, the region Jyiing 
to the loufii of the hnm Loire and hKing thc' Atliaitic. 
itn inhahhimts ditoed in many vmys fnim Che niaels 
of the nafian. Living iar ftom large towns lond busy .imm. 
routesiol camaoeme, they remained primitiveinaBtheir 
thopghtS'ond ways. The peasants bad ahvays been on fi'ieiidly 
terms with the gentry, and the agrarian thanges made .by the 
Revolution hod not b^n appreciated so highly os elsewhere. 
The people were ardent CathoScs, -who venerated incaioajuring 
clergy and resented the measures taken against them. But 
they remained passive until the enforcement of the decree for 
the levy of 300,000 men. Caring little for the Convention and 
knowing nothing of events on the northern or eastern frontier, 
the peasants were determined not to serve and preferred to fight 
thc Republic at home. When once they had taken up arms 
tliey found gentlemen to lead and priests to exhort, and their 
reb^on became Royalist and Catliolic, The chiefs were drawn 
from widely different classes. -If Bonchamps and La Rtwhe- 
jaequelin w-orc nobies, Stoffiet was a gamekeeper and Cathelinenu 
a mason. As the country was fa-wourable to gneriBa warfare, and 
the government could notspare regular troops from the frontiers, 
the rebels were usually successful, and by the end of May had 
almost-expelled the Republicans from La Vcnd6e. 

Banger without and within- prompted the Coiavention to 
strengthen the executive authority. That the executive and 
legislative powers ought to -be abaohitely separate 
hod been an axiom throughout the Revofutdon. committn 
Ministers had always been exduded from a seat in the of Mile 
legislature. But tlie Assemblies were suspicious of ■*•**>'• 
the -executive and bent on absorbing the government. Tliey 
had nominated committees -of their own members to -contniil 
every bmneh of public affairs. Thesecommittees, while reducing 
the ministen to -impotence, were themselves clumsy and in- 
offoetual. It may be said -liiat since (he first meeting iff the 
.states-*general the executive authority Imd been paralysed in 
France. The Convention in theory maintained the separation 
of powers. Even Dunton had been forced to resign office when 
he was elected a iTiemlxsr. But unity of government was restored 
by the formation of a central committee. In January the first 
Committee of General Defence was formed of members of thc 
committees lor the sev’end departments of state. Too large and 
toomuch divided for strenuous labour, it was reduced in April to 
nine members and rennamed the Committee of Public Safety. 
It -deliberated in secret and had authority over the ministers; 
it was -entrusted with the whole cif the national defence and em- 
pewosed to use ail the resources of the state, and it quickly 
became the supreme power in the ropubhe. Underit the ministers 
were no more than head clerks. About tlic same lime were 
instituted the deputie.? on mi.ssion in the provinces, who could 
overrule any local authority, and •wlio corresponded regularly 
with the Committee. France thus rettsrnod under -new forms to 
its traditional government; a despotic authority in Paris with 
all-powarful agents in the provinoos. Against disaffectioD the 
government was armed with formidable weapons: the Com¬ 
mittee of General Security and the Revolutionary Iribunal. 
The Committee-of General Security, finit established in October 
179s, was sevieral times remodelieil In September 1793 the 
Convention decreed iJiat its members should -be nominated by 
the Committee of Public Safety. The -Committee of Gonerri 
Security -had unfatrited powers for the prevention -or discovery 
of crime -against the state. The Revolutionary Tribunal was 
decreed dn the i-oth of Mardh. It was an eatraordinary -cbuit, 
destined to try-all Offences against tbe ReviriQtian without appeal. 
Thc jury, which received -wagfs, voted openly, so that con¬ 
demnation was-sAinoSt certain. The director of the jury or public 
prosecutor-was FbutjnieT TbiviHe. Tbe first condemnation took 
place on the Tpth of AtmSI. 

Enmity between (Simndin tisid Jacobin grew fiercer as the 
perils ol the Republic increased. Danton sttore to tBMte tdl 
partisans 6( --the Revolutiam in dofenoe of tbe enrUntry ; but 
the (^Tbndins, detesring bis character and fearing his-ambition, 
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Tqected'i^ adi>ances. The Gemnune of Fam and the ^ournalkls 1 
were its iMout^ieces, H^beet and Herat, aim^'frankty 
ttt destroying Che'Giroadtnsi In April the GiiDDdins 
a/rmS/M, a decree that Marat should (be sent before the I 
RevoldtionaTy Tribunal for incendiary writiDgs, hot 
hts acquittal showed that a Jacobin leader was above the law. 
In May they proposed that the Commune «( Paris should be 
dissolved, and that the suppUants, the persons elected to fill 
vacancies occurring in the Convention, should assemble at 
Boiirges^ where th^ would be safe from that violence which 
might be applied to the Convention itself. Barfre, who was 
rising into notice by the skill with whidi he trimmed between 
parties, opposed this motion, and carried a decree appomtii^ a 
Committee of Twelve to watch over the safety of the Convention. 
Then the Commune named as commandant of the National 
Guard, Hanriot, a man concerned in the September massacres. 
It raised an insurrection eh the 31st of May. On Barire^s pro¬ 
posal the Convention stooped to dissolving the Committee of 
Twelve. Tlie Commune, ■amich had hoped for the arrest of the 
Girondin leaders, was not satisfied. .It undertook a new and 
more formidable outbreak on the 2nd of June. Enclosed by 
Hanriot’s troops and thorwighly cowed, the Convention decreed 
the arrest of the Committee of Twelve and of twenty-two 
principal Girondins. They were put under confinement in their 
own houses. Thus the Jacobins became all-powerful. 

A tremor of revolt ran through the cities of the south which, 
chafed under the despotism of the Parisian mob. These cities 
had their own grievances. The Jacobin dubs menaced 
oiuH properties of all who were guilty of wealtli 

pnviacn. moderate opinions, while the representatives on 
mission deposed the municipal authorities and placed 
their own creatures in power. At the end of April the citBens of| 
Marseilles closed the Jacobin club, put its chiefs on their ttiaU 
and drove out the representatives on mission. In May Lyons 
rose. The Jacobin municipality was overturned, and Challier, 
their fiercest demagogue, was arrosteii. In June the dtizens of j 
Bordeaux declared that they would not acknowledge thej 
authority of the Convention until the imprisoned deputies 
were .set free. In July Toulon rebelled. But in the north 
the appeals of such Girondins as escaped from Paris were of -no 
avail. Even the southern uprising proved far less dangerous 
than niight have been expected. The peasants, who had 
gained more by the Revolution than any other class, held 
aloof from the citizens. The citizens lacked the qualities 
necessary for the successful conduct of civil war. Bordeaux 
surrendered almost without waiting to be summoned. Marseilles 
was taken in August and treated with great cruelty. Lyons, 
where the Royalists were strong, defended itself with courage, 
for the trial and execution of Challier made the townsmen 
hopeless of pardon. Tbulon, also largely Royalist, invited the 
English and Spanish admirals, Hood and laingara, who ocaipied 
the port and garrisoned the town. At the same time the Venuean 
War continued formidable. In June the insurgents took the im¬ 
portant town of Saumur, aVthough tliey failed in an attempt upon 
Nantes. At the end of July the Republicans were still unable 
to make any impression upon the revolted territory. 

Thus in the summer of 1793 France seemed to be falling to 
pieces. It was saved by the imbecility and disunion of the 
DjMuaipa powers. In the north the French army after 

otibe the treason of 'Dtifhouriez could only attempt to cover 
aiiM the frontier. The Austrians were joined by British, 

powaa. xjutcji and Prussian forces. Had the Allies pushed 
straight upon Paris, they might have ended the war. But the 
desire of each ally to make conquests on his own account lad 
them to spend time and strength in sieges. When Condd and 
Valenciennes had been taken, the British went off to assail 
Dunkirk and the Prussians retired into I.uxemburg. In the east 
the Prussians and Austrians took Mainz at the end of July, 
allowing the garrison to depart on condition of not serving 
against the Allies'for a year. Then they invaded Alsace, but their 
mutual jealousy prevented them from going farther. Thus the 
summer passed away without any decisive achievenwrrt of the 


coalition. Meanwhile ^e Ccoanutitce of PuUc Safe^,;iMpu«d 
by Dtmton, eteove tatebuiU Ahef^ch adsmnistiialive.iiysfem. 
in fu^ ithe CommittBe was renewed and Denton idl nut } W 
soon edterwards it was reinfoisnd by two offloen, Qumott who 
undertook ikhe oagnniaation hf the atmy, apd .Prieur -of Abe 
C6te d’Oe,s«ho undertook its equiproeat, .^Vdoiinistratoniaf Abe 
fitst reok, these men renovated the warlike power-of France^ a^ 
enabled her to deal those crushing blows which broke up 
coalitioD. 

The Royalist and Girondin insurrections and the critical 
aspect of the war favoured the cstabUshment of what is known 
as the reign of terror. Terrorism had prevailed more 
or less since the beginning of the Revolution, but it was 
the work of those -who desired to rulie> not of the 
nominal rulers. It had been lawless and reliellious. It endesd .by 
becoming legal and official. While Danton kept power Terrarism 
wemainsd imperfect, for Danton, although unscrupulous, did not 
dove cruelty and kept in view a ^return to norm^ government. 
But-soon affer Danton had ceased to lie a ipember of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety Robespierre was ekteUxL and now became 
the most powerful man in France. (Robespierre was an acrid 
fanaitic, and unlike Danton, who only cared to secure the practical 
(O'esults cf the Kevolutiun, he- bad a moral and jeligious ideal 
which he intendeti to force on the -nation. All who rejected his 
ideal wore cuirupt; aU who reseated his ascendancy were 
traitors. The death lof Marat, who was stabbed by Qiarlotfe 
Corday i(yiv.) toiavenge the Girondins, gave yet another pretext 
foritenilie meosuKs.of repression. In Paris the armed ruffians 
■who had-lot^ (weyed upon respectable citizens were organized 
as a rcyohitionary army, and other revolutionary arernes were 
established in the -provinces.. Two new kws placed almost 
(jvfsrybody at the mercy -of the governraenL The Istw uf the 
.Meidmura, passed on the 17th 0/ September, fixed the price of 
feud and made it-capitul to ask for imcire. The I-nw of Suspects, 
passed at the same time, dedared suspect every person who was 
of noble birth, or had held office before the Revolution, or had any 
conneajon with an emigre, or could not produce a card of ctvisme 
granted by the local autiuirity, which had full disrretion to refuse. 
Any suspect might be arrested and imprisoned until the peace 
or seat before the Revolutionary Tribunal. An earlier .law laid 
established in every commune an elective committee of surveil¬ 
lance. These bodies, better known as revolutionary committees, 
were charged witli the enforcement of the Law of Suspects. 
On the loth of October the new constitution was suspended 
and the government declared revolutionary until the peace. 

The spirit of those in power was shown by the massacres 
which followed on the surrender of Lyons in that montli. In 
Paris the slaughter of distinguished victims began with 
the trial of Marie Antoinette, who was guillotined on 
the 16th. Twenty-one Girondin deputies were next gaata. 
brought to the tw and, with the exception of Valozc 
who stabbed himself, were beheaded on the last day of October. 
Madame Roland and other Girondins of note suffered later. In 
November the duke uf (Orleans, who-had styled himself Philippe 
^igOlitc, had sat in the Omveptioti, and had voted for the king’s 
death, went to the-scaffokL .Bailly, Bamave and many others of 
note followed ^before the end of the year. As the bloody work 
went cm the pretence of trial became more and more hollow, 
the chance Pf acquittal fainter and fainter. The Revolutionary 
'Ikibunal was a mere instrument Of state. Xnowing the slight 
foundation of itiii power the governraent delibecately sought to 
destroy all wbote birth, political connexions or past career 
might.mark them out as leaders of opposition. At theisame time 
it took care to show that none was so obscure or .sq.impotent as to 
be^afe when ita policy was to destroy. 

The disastroos eliects of the Terror were heightened by the 
financialmismanagement'Oi the Jacobins. .Assignats were issued 
with such rcckfess profii-sion that the total for the three years of 
the >Convention-has been estimated at 17230 millions of'francs. 
Rnonnous depreciation ensued -and, idthDugh penalties rising 
to 'death itself were denounced against ell who should refute 
to take them at par, they fell- to little more than i % of their 
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nominal value. What were known ns revolutionary taxes were 
imposed at discretion by the representative on mission and the 
local authoritic,s. A forced loan of looo millions wa.s c.xacted from 
tho.si! citb!en.s who were reputed to l)e prosperous. Immense 
supplie.s of all kinds were rcf|uisition(xi for the armie, and were 
sometimes allowed to rot unused. Anarchy and state interference 
havinj/ conibined to check the trade in necessaries, the govern¬ 
ment undertook to feed the people, and spinit huge sums, 
espei iiillv on bread for tlie starving inhabitants of Paris. As 
no regular budget was attempted, as accounts were not kept, 
and as nu<!it was unknown, the opportunities for fraud and 
embezzlement were endless. Itven when due allowance has been 
made,for the iiniineial disorder which the Convention inherited 
from previous assemblies, and for the war which it had to wage 
against a formidable alliance, it cannot Ix! acquitterl of reckless 
and wn.steful maladministration. 

Notwitlestunding the disorder of the time, the mas* of new 
laws produced by the Convention was extraordinary. A new 
system of weights and measures, a new eurrency, u 
fioatry chronological era (that of the Republic), and a nev 

itxiBi*- calendar were introduced (see. the section Rchubliccv 
lion. Calmtar Ixlow). A new and clalxtrate .system of 
iaieadar vduratioii was decreed. Two drafts of a rompletc 
cis'il code were made and, although neither was enacted, 
parlicular ehauges of great momcnl were decreed. Many of the 
new laws were stamped with the jnissions of the time. Such 
were the laws whieh suppressed all the, remaining bodies cor¬ 
porate, even the neademies, and which extinguished all manorial 
rights witlawt aity intlemnity to the owners. Such too were the 
laws whieh look away tht! power of testation, placed natural 
children upon an absolute equality with legitimate, and gave ti 
boundic.ss freedom of divorce, ft. would lie absurd, however, to 
dismiss all tlie legislative work of the Convention as merely 
parti.sim or eeeentrie. Much of it was enlightened and skilful, 
the product of the best minds in the assemhiy. To compete for 
[lower or even to expre.ss an opinion on public affairs was danger¬ 
ous, and wholly to refrain from attendance might be construed ! 
as (lisaffeetion. Able men who wished to be u.seful without 
hazardin'' their lives took refuge iit the committees where new 
laws were drafted and discussed. Tlie result of their labours 
was often derrecd as a matter of course. Whether the decree 
would he carried into effect was always uncertain. 

The ruling faction was still divided against itself. 'I'he 
Commune of Paris, which had overthrown the Girondins. was 
jealous of the Committee of i’ublic .Safety, which meant to be 
supreme. Roliespierre, the leading member of the committee, 
abhorred the rhiefs of tlie Commune, not merely because they 
conflicted with his ambition but from difference of character, 
lie was orderly and temjierate, they were gross and debauehed ; 
be was a deist, they were atheists. In November the Commune 
fitted up Notre Dame as a temple ol Reason, selected an opera 
irirl to impersonate the. goddess, and with profane, ceremony 
instidled her in the choir. All the churclies in Paris were closed. 
Danton, when he felt power slipping from his hands, had retired 
from public business to his native town of Areis-.sur-Atibc. When 
he lieeame aware of the feud lietwcen Robespierre and the 
Commune, he conceived the hoix of limiting the Terror and 
guiding the Revolution into a sane course. He returned to 
Paris and joined with Rolx’spierre in carrying the law of 14 
Frimuire (December 4), which gave the Comniitttee of Public 
Safety absolute control over all mtmieipal authorities. He be¬ 
came the advocate of mercy, and his friend Camille Desmoulins 
pleaded for the same cause in the V/eux Cordelier. Then the 
opprcssetl nation took courage and began to demand 
pardon for the innocent and even justice upon 
PtrlB murderers. A .sharp aiutest ensued between the 
Commnnt. Dantonists and the Commune, Robespierre inclining 
MIoIiih to thi, side, now to that, for he was really a friend 
Sr**”' neither. His friend St Just, a younger and fiercer 
man, resolved to destroy both. Hibert and his 
followers in despair planned a new insurrection, but they were 
deserted by Hanriot, their military chief. Their doom was thus 


fixed. Twenty leadcre of the Commune were arrested on tlie 
17th of March 1794 and guillotined a week later. It was then 
Danton’s turn. He had several warnings, but githcr through 
over-confidence or weariness of life he scorned to fly. On the 
30th he was arrested along with his friends Desmoulins, Dela¬ 
croix, Philippeaux and Westermann. St Just read to the 
Convention a report on their case pre-eminent even in that day 
for its shameless disregard of truth, nay, of plausibility. Before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal Danton defended himself with such 
energy that St Just took means to have him silenced. Danton 
and hi.s friends were executed on the 5th of April. 

For a moment the conflict of parties seemed at an end. None 
could presume to challenge the authority of the Committee of 
Public Safety, and in the committee none disputed the suprtm- 
leadership of Robeepierre. Robespierre was at last nnyia 
free to establish the republic of virtue. On the 7th 
of May he persuaded the Convention to decree that the 
French people acknowledged the existence of a Supreme Being 
and the immortality of the soul. On the 4th of June he was 
elected president of the Convention, and from that time forward 
he appeared to he dictator of France. On the 8th the festival 
of the Supreme Being was solemnized, Robespierre acting a.s 
pontiff amid the outward deference and secret jeers of his col¬ 
leagues. But Robespierre knew what a gulf parted him from 
almost all his countrymen. Hu knew that he could be safe only 
by keeping power and powerful only by making the Terror more 
stringent. Two days after the festival his friend Cuulhon 
presented the crowning law of the Terror, knoy\n as the I.aw 
of J2 Prairial. As the Revolutionary Tribunal was said to be 
paralysed by forms and delays, thi.s law abolished the defence of 
prisoners by coun.sel and the examination of witnesses. Thence¬ 
forward the impressions of judges and jurors were to decide the 
fate (]f the accused. For all offences the penalty was to be death. 
The leave of the Convention was no longer required for the arrest 
of a member. In spite of some murmurs even this law was 
adopted. Its effect was fearful. The Revolutionary Tribunal 
had hitherto pronounced 1200 death sentences. In the next 
six weeks it pronounced 1400. With Rohespierro's approval 
St Just sketched at this time the plan nf an ideal society in which 
every man should have just enough land to maintain him ; in 
which domestic life should be regulated by law and all children 
over seven years should Ire educated by the state. Pending 
this regeneration of society St Just advised the rule of a dictator. 

The growing ferocity of the Terror appeared more hideous as the 
dangers threatening the govermnent receded. The surrender of 
Toulon in December 1793 closed the south of France to 
foreign enemies. The war in La Vend6e turned against roluilon- 
the insurgents from the time when the veteran garrison try War. 
of Mainz came to reinforce the Republican army. Htpnbii- 
.\fter a severe defeat at Cholet on the 16th of October 
the Royalists determined to cross the Loire and raise 
Brittany and Anjou, where the Chouans, or Royalist partisans, 
were already stirring. They failed in an attempt on the little 
seaport of Granville and in another upon Angers. In December 
they were defeated with immense loss at Le Mans and at .Savenay. 
The rebellion would probably have died out but for the measurer, 
of the new Republican general Turreau, who wasted La Vendic so 
horribly with his “ infernal columns ” that he drove the peasants 
to take up arms once more. Yet Turreau’s crimes were almost 
surpassed by Carrier, the repre-sentative on mission at Nantes, 
who, finding the guillotine too slow in the destruction of hk 
prisoners, ailopted the plan of drowning them wholesale. In 
the autumn of 1793 the war against the coalition took a turn 
favourable to France. The energy of Danton, the organizing 
skill of Carnot, and the high spirit of the French nation, resolute 
at all costs to avoid dismemberment, had well employed the 
respite given by the sluggishnc,ss of the Allies. In Flanders 
the F.nglish were defeated at Hondschoote (September 8) and 
the Austrians at Wattignies (October 15). In the east Hoche 
routed the Austrians at Weissenburg and forced them to recros.s 
the Rhine before the end of 1793. The summer of 1794 saw France 
viotorious on all her frontiers. Jourdan won the battle of Fleurus 
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Qune 15), which decided the fate of the Belgian provinces, 
'rhe Prussians were driven out of the eastern depardnents. 
Against the Spaniards and the Sardinians the French were also 
successful. 

Under these circumstances government by terror could not 
endure. Robespierre was not a man of action; he knew not 
how to form or lead a party ; he lived not with his fellows but 
with his own thoughts and ambitions. He was hated and feared 
by most of the oligarchy. They laughed at his religion, resented 
his Puritanism, and felt themselves in daily peril. His only 
loyal friends in the Committee of Public Safety, Couthon and St 
Just, were themselves unpopular. Robespierre professed con¬ 
sideration for the deputies of the Plain, who were glad to buy 
safety by conforming to his will; but he could not reckon on 
their help in time of danger. By degrees a coalition against 
Robespierre was formed in the Mountain. It included old 
followers of Danton like Trillien, independent Jacobins like 
Camhon, some of the worst Terrorists like Fouchi, and such a 
consummate time-server as Barire. In the course of July its 
influence began to be felt. When St Just proposed Robespierre 
to the committees as dictator, he found no re.sponsc. On the 
Sth Thermidor (26th of July) Robespierre addressed the Conven¬ 
tion, deploring the invectives against himself and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal and demanding the purification of the com¬ 
mittees and the punishment of traitors. His enemies took the 
speech as a declaration of war and thwarted a proposal that it 
•should be eirculated in the departments. Robespierre felt his 
ascendancy totter. He repeated his speech with more success to 
the Jacobin Club. His friends determined to strike, and Hanriot 
ordered the National Guard-s to hold themselves in readiness. 
Robespierre’s enemies called on the Committee of Public Safety 
Paiioi i'trest the traitors, but the committee was divided. 

Robn- On the morning of the 9th Thermidor St Just was begin- 
plcm, ning to speak in the Convention when Tallicn cut him 
r** **/!( six*'"*- Robespierre and all who tried to speak in his 

erm hgi^alfwcre shouted down. The Plain was deaf toRobes- 
pierre’s appeal. Finally the Convention decreed the arrest of 
Jtobe.spierrc, of his brother Augustin, of Couthon and of St Just. 
Hut the Commune and the Jacobin Club were on the alert. They 
sounded the tocsin, mustered their partisans, and released the 
prisoners, The Convention outlawed Kobe.spierre and his friends 
and sent out commissioners to rally the citizens. It named Barras, 
a deputy who had served in the royal army, to lead its forces. 
Had Robespierre possessed Danton’s energ)’, the re.sult might 
have been doubtful. He did nothing himself and benumbed 
his followers. Without an effort Barras captured the Hotel de 
Ville. Robespierre, whose jaw had been shattered hy a pistol 
shot, was left in agony for the night. On the next morning he 
was beheaded along with his brother, Couthon, St Just, Hanriot 
and seventeen more of his adherents. On the day after seventy- 
one members of the Commune followed them to the scaffold. 
Such was the revolution of the 9th Thermidor (27th of July 
1794) which ended the Reign of Terror. 

In a period of fifteen months, it has been calculated, about 
17,000 persons had been executed in France under form of law. 
rile number of those who were shot, drowned or otherwise 
massacred without the pretence of a trial can never be accurately 
known, but must lie reckoned far greater. 'I'he number of persons 
.arrested and imprisoned reached hundreds of thousands, of whom 
many died in their crowded and filthy jails. The names on the 
list of emigrh at the close of the Terror were about 150,000. 
Of these a small proportion had borne arms against their country. 
The rest were either harmless fugitives from destruction or had 
never quitted France and had been placed on the list simply in 
order that they might incur the penalties of emigration. Every 
one of this multitude was liable to instant death if found in 
French territory. Their relatives were subjected to various 
pains and penalties. All the properly of those condemned to 
death and of fmigrh was confiscated. The carnage of the Terror 
spread far beyond the clergy and the nobility, beyond even the 
middle class, for peasants and artisans were among the victims. 
It spread far beyond those who could conspire or rebel, for 


bedridden old men and women and young boys and girls were 
often sacrificed. It mode most havoc in the flower of the nation, 
since every kind of eminence marked men for dcatli. By imbuing 
Frenchmen with such a mutual hatred as nothing but the arm 
of despotic power could control the Reign of Terror rendered 
jxilitical lilierty impossible for many years. The rule of the 
Terrorists made inevitable the reign of Napoleon. 

The fall of Roltespierrc bad consequences unforeseen by his 
destroyers. Ivtng kept mute by fear, the mass of the nation 
found a voice and demanded a total change of govern¬ 
ment. When once the reaction against Jacobin 
tyranny had begun, it was impossible to lialt. Great Ttmr. 
numbers of prisoners were set at liberty. The Com¬ 
mune of Paris was abolished and the office of commandant 
of the National Guard was suppressed. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal was reorganized, and thenceforwards condemnations 
were rare. The Committees of Public Safety and General 
Security were remodelled, in virtue of a law that one-fourth 
of their number should retire at the end of every month and not 
be re-eligible until another month had elapsed. .Somewhat 
later the Convention declared itself to be the only centre of 
authority, and executive business was parcelled out among 
sixteen committees. Most of the representatives on mission 
were rpcalled, and many office-holders were displaced. The 
trial of 130 prisoners sent up from Nantes led to so many terrible 
disclosures that public feeling turneil still more fiercely against 
the Jacobins; Carrier himself was condemned and exticuted ; 
and m November the Jacobin Club was closed. In December 
73 members of the Convention who had been imprisoned for 
])rntesting against the violence done to the Girondins on the 
2nd of June 1793 were allowed to resume their scats, and gave 
a decisive majority to the anti-Jacobins. Soon afterwards 
the law of the Maximum was repealed. A decree was passed 
in February 1795 severing the connexion of church anil state 
and allowing general freedom of worship. At the beginning of 
March those Girondin deputies who survived came back to their 
places in the Convention. 

But the return to normal life alter the Jacobin domination 
was not destined to be smooth or continuous. Beside the 
remnant of 'I'crrorists, such as Billatid Varennes portlet in 
Collot d'llerbois, who had joined in the revolt against ittAt- 
Roltespicrrc, there were in the Convention at that lime nmbir 
three principal factions. The so-called 
such as Barras and Merlin of Douai, who were all 
Jacobins, but had stood aloof from the internal conflicts of the 
jiarty, hated Royalism as much as ever and desired the continu¬ 
ance of the war which was essential to their power. The Thermi- 
dorians, the immediate agents in Robe.spicrrc’s overthrow, such as 
Tallien, had loudly professed Jacobinism, but wanted to make 
their peace with the nation. They sought for an understand¬ 
ing with the Girondins and Feuillants, and some went so far as 
to correspond with the exiled princes. Lastly, those memlx;rs 
who had never been Jacobins wanted a speedy return to legal 
government at home and therefore wished for peace abroad. 
While bent on presendng the civil equality introduced by the 
Revolution, many of these men were indificrent us between 
constitutional monarchy and a republic. The government, 
mainly Thermidorian, trimmed between Moderates and Inde¬ 
pendents, and for this reason its actions were often inconsistent. 

'I’he Jacobins were strong enough to carry a decree for keeping 
the anniversary of the execution of Louis XVI. as a national 
festival. They could count on the populace, Ixicause 
work was still scarce, food was still dear, and a multi- 
tude of Parisians knew not where to find bread. A nnciion. 
committee having recommended the indictment of 
Gillot d’Herbois and three other Terrorists, there ensued the 
rising of the 12th Germinal (April 1). The mob forced their way 
into the hall of the Convention and remained there until the 
National Guards of the wealthy quarters drove them out. By 
a decree of the Convent ion the four accused persons were deported 
to Cayenne, a new mode of dealing with political offenders 
almost as effective as the guillotine, while less apt to excite 
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ei»mpa»sion. The Nationul Guard was reorganized so as to 
eaekide the lowest class. The property ol persons executed 
since the loth of March 1793 was restored to their families. 
The signs of reaction daily became more unmistakable. Wor¬ 
shippers crowded to the churches; the Emigres returned by 
thousands; and Anti-Jacobin outbreaks, followed by massacre, 
took place in the .south. The despair of the Jacobins produced 
a second rising in i’aris on the ist Prairial (May 20^. Again 
the mob invadctl the Convention, murdered a deputy named 
Firaud who attempted to shield the president, and set his head 
on a pike. The ultra-Jacobin members took possession and 
embodied their wishes m decrees. Again the hall was cleared 
by the National Guards, but order was restored in Paris only by 
employing regular troops, a new precedent in the history of the 
Revolution. Paris was disarmed, and several lenders of the 
insurrection were sentenced to death. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal was suppressed. Toleration was proclaimed for all 
priests who would declare their obetfience to the laws of the state. 
Royalists began to count upon the restoration of young Louis 
the Dauphin, otherwise Ixmis XVI [,; but his health had been 
ruined by persevering cruelty, and he died on the loth of June. 

The 'I'hcrmidorian government also endeavoured to pacify 
the rebels of the we.st. Its best adviser, Hoche, recommended 
an amnesty and the assurance of religious freedom. 
e/TaTiw. '^tms pears was made with the Vendeans 

" at lat Jaunaie in Februar)' and with the Chouans at 
La Mabilais in April. Some of the Vendean leaders persevered 
in rcsi.stance until May, and even after their submission the peace 
was ill observed, for the Royalists hearkened to the solicitations 
of the princes and their advisers. In the hope of rekindling the 
civil war a body of rmrgi'is sailed tinder cover of the IJritish 
fleet and landed on the peninsula of Qtiiberon. They were 
presently hemmed in by Hoche, and all who could not make 
their escape to the ships were forced to surrender at discretion 
(July 20). Nearly 700 were executed by court-martial. Yet 
the spirit of revolt lingered in the west and broke out time after 
time. Against the coalition the Republic was gloriously suceess- 
fnl. (Sec FsENCiiRKVonmoNAttY Wars.) In the summer of 
the French invaded Spain at both ends of the Pyrenees, and at 
the close of the year they made good their footing in Catalonia 
and Navarre. By the beginning of 1795 the Rhine frontier had 
been won. Against the king of Sardinia alone they accom- 
plislxtd little. At sen the l''rpnch had sustained a .severe defeat 
from Isjrd Howe, and several of their colonies had been taken 
by the British. But Great Britain, when the Netherlands were 
lost, could do little fur her allies. F.ven before the close of 1794 
the king of Prussia retired from any active part in the war, and 
on the 5th of April 1795 he concluded with France the treat': 
of Basel, which recognized her occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine. The new democratic go'crnment which the French 
had estalilishcd in Holland purchased peace by surrendering 
Dutch territory to the south of that river. A treaty of peace 
between F'rance and .Spain followed in July. The grand duke 
of Tuscany had been admitted to terms in F'cbruary. The 
coalition thus fell into ruin and France occupied a more com¬ 
manding position than in the proudest days of Louis XIV. 

But this greatness was unsure so long ns France remained 
without a stable government. A constitutional committee was 
CMiiitu. >i> April. It resolved that the constitution 

tioao/MfOf 1793 was impracticable and proceeded to frame 
year III. n new one. The draft was submitted to the Convention 
^ in June. In its final shape the constitution established 
***™*^' a parliamentaiy system of two houses; a Council of 
Irive Hundred and a Council of Ancients, 250 in number. 
Members of the Five Hundred were to be at least thirty years 
of age, members of the Ancients at least forty. The system of 
indirect election was maintained but universal suffrage was 
abandoned. A moderate ciualification was required for electors 
in the first degree, a higlier one for electors in the second degree. 

When the 750 persons necessary had been elected they were 
to choose the Ancients out of their own body. A legislature was 
to last for three years, and one-third of the members were to be 


renewed tvery year. The Ancimte had a, Mtspetnury veto, but 
no aridhtive m legislatitm. The executive was to consist of five 
directors chosen by the Ancients out of a list elected by the 
' F'ive Hundred. One director was to retire every year. The 
directors were aided by ministers for the various departments 
of State. These ministers did not form a council and had no 
general powers of government Provision was made for the 
stringent control of all local aothoiities by the central govern¬ 
ment Since the separation of powers was stiH deemed axiomatic, 
the directors had no voice in legislation or taxation, nor could 
directors or ministers sit in either house. Freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and freedom of labour were guaranteed. 
Armed assemblies and even public meetings of political societies 
wereforbidden. Petition-s were to be tendered only by individuals 
or through the public authorities. The constitution was not, 
however, allowed free play from the beginning. The Convention 
was so unpopular that, if its members had retired into private life, 
they would not have been safe and. their work might have been 
undone. It was therefore decreed that two-thirds of the first 
legislature must be chosen out of the Convention. 

When the constitution was submitted to the primary 
as-semhlies, most electors held aloof, 1,050,000 voting for and only 
50,000 voting against it. On the 23rd of September it 
was declared to be law. Then all the parties which tioaatu 
resented the limit upon freedom of election combined vtmu- 
to rise in Paris. The government entrusted its defence 
to Barras; but its true man of action was young General 
Bonaparte, who could dispose of a few thousand regular troops 
tod a powerful artillery. The Parisians were ill-equipped and 
ill-led, and on the 13th of Vendemiaire (Octobers) their io.sur- 
rection was quelled almost without loss to the victors, No 
further resistance was possible. The Convention dissolved itseli 
on the 26th of October. 

The feeling of the nation was clearly shown in the elections. 
Among those who had sat in the Convention the anti-Jacobins 
were generally preferred. A leader of the old Right 
was sometimes chosen by many departments at once, ^rtitt tm 
Owing to this circumstance, 104 places reserved to ntw 
members of the Convention wore left unfilled. When 'Vti*- 
the persons elected met they had no choke but to co- 
opt the 104 from the Left of the Convention. The new one-third 
were, as a rule, enemie.s of the Jacobins, but not of the Revolution. 
Many had been members of the Constituent or of the Legi.slative 
Assembly. When the new legislature was complete, the Jacobins 
had a majority, although a weak one. After the Council of the 
Ancients had been chosen by lot, it remained to name the 
directors. For its own security the Left resolved that all five 
must be old members of the Convention and regicides. The per¬ 
sons chosen were Rewbell, Barras, La Rivellkre Lipeaux, Carnot 
and Letourneur. Rewbell was an able, altliough unscrupulous, 
man of action, Barras a dissolute and shameless adventurer, 
La Rivelliire L^peaux the chief of a new sect, the Tlieophilan- 
thropists, and therefore a bitter foe to other religions, especially 
the Catholic. Severe integrity and memorable public services 
raised Carnot far above his colleagues, but he was not a states¬ 
man and was hampered by his past. Letourneur, a haniile.s.s 
insignificant person, was his admirer and follower. The division 
in the legislature was reproduced in the Directory. Rewbell, 
BarrasandLaRdvellijre lApeauxhod afull measureof the Jacobin 
spirit; Camot and Letourneur favoured a mure temperate policy. 

With the establishment of the Directory the Revolution might 
seem closed. The nation only desired rest and the healing of its 
many wounds, lliose who wished to restore Louis 
XVlIl. and the aiuien rigimr. and those who would 
have renewed the Reign of Terror were insignificant oineimy- 
in number, lire possibility of foreign interference 
had vanished with the failure of die coalition. Nevertheless the 
four years of the Directory were a time of arbitrary govemment 
tod chronic disquiet. The late atrocities had made confidence 
or goodwill between parties impossible. The same instinct of 
self-preservation which had led the members of the Convention 
to claim so large a part in the new legislature and the whole of 
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the Dinctorjr implied them to keep their pmchttmaanosi As 
the mejoritf of Frenchmen wanted to he tiilM them, they could 
achieve their tpurpese only by exnreotdimTy mmae,. They 
habitually d»reguded the terms' of the constitution,, aoxl, when 
the electtoas went againet them, appealed to the swond. They 
resolved to prolong war as tte best expedient for prolonging 
their power. They were thus driven to rely upon the armies, 
which also desired wax and were becoming less and less, civic in 
temper. Other reasons influenced them, in this direction. The 
finances had been so thoroughly ruined that the government 
could not have met its expenses without the plut>to and the 
tribute of foreign countries. If peace were nuide, the annios 
would return home and the directors would have to face the 
exasperation of the rank and file who had lost 'tbeir Uvclihood, 
iis well as the ambition of generals who could in a moment brush 
them aside. Barros and Kxwbell were notoriouriy corrupt 
themselves, and screened coiriiption in others. The patronage 
of the directors was ill bestowed, and the general maladministia- 
tion. heightened their unpopularity. 

The constitutional party iathe legislature desired a taleiathm 
of the nonjuring clergy, the repeal of the laws against the relatives 
MWtmy smigrh, andsome merciful discrimination toward 

tHumpbM the emigres themselves. The directors baffled all such 
amitrtbe endeavours. On the other hand, the socialist con- 
B*"**^’ of Babeuf was ea.sily quelled (see Babbuf, 

oa«p j Little was done to improve the 

fmaitces, and tho assignats continued to full in value. But the 
Directory was. sustained by the military successes of the. yew 
1706, Hocheagampadfiod La Vendee. Bonaparte.’s victories in 
Italy more than compensated for the reverses, of Jourdan and 
Moreau in Germany. The king of, Sardinia made peace ini May, 
ceding Nice and Savoy to the Republic and.consenting to receive 
French garrisons in his Piedmontese fortressm. By the treaty 
of San lldefonso, concluded in August, Spain becomeithe ally.of 
France. In October Naples made ptaoe. Xs 1797 Bonaparte 
finished the conquest of northern Italy and forced Austria to 
make the treaty of Gampo Formioi ( 0 «tol)er), whereby the 
emperor ceded Lombardy and the Au.striaa Netherlands to the 
Republic in exchange for Venice and undertook to urge upon the 
Diet the .surrender of the lands beyond the Rhina Notwitlv- 
slivtuling the victory nf Qipe St Vincent, England was brought 
into such extreme peril by the mutinies in the fleet that she 
offered to acknowledge the French conquest of. the Netherland.s 
and to restore the French colonics. The selfishness, of the three 
directors threw away this golden opportunity. In March and 
April the election of a new third of the Councils had been held. 
It gave a majority to the constitutional porty. Among the 
directors the lot fell on Letourneur to retire, and he was succeeded 
by Barthrlemy, an eminent diplomatist, who, allied himself with 
fiarnot. The political disabilities imposed upon the relatives 
of emigres were repealed. Priests who would declare their 
submi-ssion to the Republic were restored to their rights as 
citizeas. It seemed likely that peace would be made and that 
moderate men would gain power. 

Bsuras, RewbelJ and I.a R^.veliidre lApeaux then sought help 
from the armies. Although Ruyalisis formed but a petty, 
fraction of the majority, they raised the alarm that 
^ti/'isth *'■ seeking to restore monarchy and undo the, work 
Pmctidor. <>1 Ihe Revolution. Hoche, then in command of tlie 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, visited Paris and sent 
troops. Bonaparte sent General Augeicau, who executed the 
soup d’etat of the 18th Fructidor. (September 4). The councils 
were purged, the elections in forty'nine deporUnentB were can¬ 
celled, and many deputies and other men of note were arrested. 
Some of them, including Bortyiemy, were deported to Cayenne. 
Carnot mode good his escape. The two vacant places in the 
Directory were' filled by Merlin of Douoi and Franfois of Neuf- 
chateau. Then the government frankly returned to Jacobin 
methods. The law against the relatives of emigres was re¬ 
enacted, and military tribunals were established to condemn 
etnip'es who should return to France. The nonjuring priests were 
agam persecuted. Many hundreds were either sent to Cayenne 


oetmpriMBedintliebnlkBQf.HdaiidOleroa. LaR 4 v«lli^eiUpnuKi 
seized, the opportunity to propagate-his religion, Many chwichw: 
were turned kilo Th^hiJanttmpic temptes. The govemment 
strained, its power to secure the recognition of the iiaaii as the 
day of putdic worship and the non-obserusnee of Sunday. 
Liberty of the press ceased. Newspapers were confiscated and 
journalists were departed wholesale. It ww proposed to banish 
from Franco all members of the old noblesse. Although the 
proposal was dropped, they were all declared to be foreigners 
and were forced to obtain naturalization if they would enjoy 
the rights of other citizens. A formal l»nkruptcy of the state, the 
cancelling of two-thtrcls of the interest on the public debt, 
crowned the misgovrrnment of this disastrous time. 

In the spring of 1798 not only a new third of the legislature had 
to be chosen, but the places of the members expelled by the revolu ■ 
tion of Fructidor had to be filled. 'Die constitutional party had. 
been rendered helpless, and the mass of the electors were in¬ 
different. But among the Jacobins, themselves there had arisen 
an extreme party hostile to the directors. With tlie support of 
many who were not Jacobins but detested the government, it 
bade fair to gain a majority. Before the new deputies could 
take their seals the directors forced through the councils the 
law of the zznd FJoreal (May ii), annulling or perverting tlie 
elections in thirty departments and excluding forty-eight.deputies 
by name. F.ven this coup d’itot. did not secure harmony between 
the executive and the legislature. In the councils the directors 
were loudly charged with conniption end misgovernment. 
The retirement of Ihranpsia of Neufehateau and tlte choice of 
Treillutd as his successor made no difference in the position 
of the Directory. 

While Fraws was thus inwardly convulsed, its rulers were 
doubly bound to husband the national strength and practise 
moderation towards other states. Since December 17917 a.cocir 
gress had been sitting at Kaztadt to regulate die future of 
Germany, That it should be brought to a successful conclusioni 
was of the utmost import for France. But the dirretors were 
driven, by solt-intensst to, new adventures, abroad. Bonaparte 
was resolved not to sink into obscurity, and the directors were 
anxious to keep him a.s far as pos.siblc from Paris ; they therefore 
.sanctioned the expedition to Egypt which deprived the Republic 
of its best army and moat renowned captain. Coveting the 
treasures of Hem, they sent Briine to invade Switzerland and 
remodel its constitution; in revenge for the murder of General 
Duphot, they sent Berthier to invade the papal slates and erect 
the Roman Republic ; they occupied and virtually annexed 
Piedmont. In all these countries tliey organized such an effective 
pillage that the French became universally hateful. As the 
armies were far below tlie strength required by the policy of mi.- 
bounded conquest and rapine, the first permanent law of conscrip¬ 
tion was passed in the summer of 1798. The attempt to enforce 
it cau.sed a revolt of the peasants in the Belgian departments. 
The priests were made responsible and some eight thousand were 
condemned in a mass to deportation, although much the greater 
part escaped by the goodwill of the people. Few soldiers were 
obtained by the conscription, for the government was as weak 
as it ww tyrannical. 

Under these circumstonces Nelson's victory of Aboukir (isl 
of August), which gave the British lull command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and secluded Bonaparte in Egypt, was the signal 
for a second coalition. Naples, Austria, Russia and 
Turkey joined Great Britain against France. Ferdinand nMutsco. 
of Naples, rashly taking the offensive tiefure his allies 
were ready, was defeated and forced to seek a refuge in Sicily. 
In January J799 the French occupied Naples and set up t^ 
Parthenopean republic. But the consequent dispersion of their 
weak forces only exposed them to greater petB. At home the 
Directory was in a most critical position. In tlie eketions of 
April 1799 a large nvimber of Jacobins gained seats. A Htfle 
later Rewbell retiiied. It was imperative to fill his place with a 
man of ability and influence. 'Phe eboice fell upon Sieves, v ho 
had kept aloof from office and retained not only his immeasur¬ 
able self-conceit but tlie respect of the public. Siey^s felt that 
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the Directory was bankrupt of reputation, and he intended to be 
far more than a mere member of a board. He hoped to concen¬ 
trate power in his own hands, to liridle the Jacobins,and toremodd 
the constitution. With tiie help of Barras he prodded to nd 
liimself of the other directors. An irregularity having been 
(li.scovered in Treilhard’s election, he retired, and his place was 
taken by Gohier. Merlin of Dnuai and La R6velliere lApeaux 
were driven to resign in June. They were succeeded by Moulin 
and Ducos. The three new directors were so insignificant that 
they could give no trouble, but for the same reason they were of 
little service. 

Such a. government was ill fitted to co|)c with the dangers then 
gathering round France. 'The directors having resolved on the 
’ ^ offensive in Germany, the French crossed the Rhine 

nnw, early in March, but were defeated by the archduke 
T*« Dine- Charlci at .Stockach on the 25th. 'fhe congress at Kas- 
toryilf which had sat for fifteen months without doing 

endlM. anything, broke up in April and the French envoys 
were murdered by Austrian hussars. In Italy the allies took the 
offensive with an army partly Austrian, partly Russian under the 
command of Suvarov. After defeating Moreau at Cassano on 
the 27th of April, he occupied Milan and Turin. The republics 
established by the ]<’rench in Italy were overthrown, and the 
F'rench army retreating from Naples was defeated by .Suvarov 
on the Trebbia. 'J'hus threatened with invasion on her German 
and Italian frontiers, France was disabled by anarchy within. 
The finances were in the last distress ; the nnti-religious policy 
of the government kept many departments on the verge of revolt; 
and commerce was almost .suspended by the decay of roads and 
the increase of bandits. 'J'here was no real political freedom, 
yet none of the case or security which enlightened despotism 
can bestow. 'J'he 'I'errorists lifted their heads in the Council of 
Five Hundred. A Law of Hostages, which was really a new Law 
of .Suspects, and a progressive income tax showed the temper of 
the majority. 'I'hc Jacobin Club was reopened and became 
once more the focus of disorder. The Jacobin jiress renewed the 
licence of JI6hert and Marat. Never since the outbreak of 
the Revolution had the, public temper been so gloomy and 
desponding. 

In this extremity .Si(>yi's chose as minister of police the old 
Terrorist F'ouchfi, who best understood how to deal with his 
brethren. Fouch6 closed the Jai'obin Club and deported a 
number of journalists. But like hi.s predecessors Sieyils felt 
tint for the revolution which he meditated he must have the 
help of a soldier. As his man of action he chose General J oubert, 
one of the most distinguished among F'rench officers, joubert 
was sent to restore the fortune of the, war in Italy. At Novi on 
the 15th of August he encountered Suvarov. He was killed 
at the outset of the battle and his men were defeated. After 
this disaster the French held scarcely anything south of the Alps 
save Genoa. The Russian and Austrian governments then 
agreed to drive the enemy out of .Switzerland and to invade 
France from the east. At the same time Holland was assailed 
by the joint forces of Great Britain and Russia. But the second 
coalition, like the first, was doomed to failure by the narrow 
vijws and conflicting interests of its members. The invasion 
of Switzerland was baffled by want of concert between Austrians 
and Russians and by Massina’s victory at Zurich on the 25th 
an 1 26th of September. In October the British and the Russians 
were forced to evacuate Holland. All immediate danger to 
France was ended, but the issue of the war was still in suspense. 
Tn2 directors had licen forced to recall Bonaparte from Egypt. 
He anticipated their order and on the yth of October landed at 
Frijus. 

Dazzled by his victories in the East the public forgot that the 
Egyptian expedition was ending in calamity. It received him 
with an ardour which convinced Sieyis that he was 
indispensable soldier. Bonaparte was ready to act, 
Bramtin. but at his own time and fo" his own ends. Since the 
close of the Convention affairs at home and abroad 
had been tending more and more surely to the establishment 
of a military dictatorship. Feeling his powers equal to such an 


office he only hesitated about the means of attainment. At first 
he thought of incoming a director; finally he decided upon a 
partnership with Siey>'s. They resolved to end the actual govern¬ 
ment by a fresh coup d'itat. Means were to be taken for removing 
the councils from Paris to St Cloud, where pressure could more 
easily be applied. Then the councils would be induced to 
decree a provisional government by three consuls and the 
appointment of a commission to revise the constitution. The 
pretext for this irregular proceeding was to be a vast Jacobin 
conspiracy. Perhaps the gravest obstacles were to be expected 
from the army. Of the generals, some, like J ourdan, were honest 
republicans; others, like Bemadotte, believed themselves 
capable of governing France. With perfect subtlety Bonaparte 
worked on the feelings of all and kept his own intentions 
secret. 

On the morning of the 18th Brumaire(November9) the Ancients, 
to whom that power belonged, decreed the transference of the 
councils to St Cloud. Of the directors, Siey6s and his friend 
Ducos had arranged to resign; Barras was cajoled and bribed 
into resigning ; Gohier and Moulins, who were intractable, found 
themselves imprisoned in the Luxemburg palace and helpless. 
So far all had gone well. But when the councils met at St Cloud 
on the following day, the majority of the Five Hundred showed 
themselves bent on resistance, and even the Ancients gave 
signs of wavering. When Bonaparte addressed the Ancients, 
he lost his self-possession and made a deplorable figure. When 
he appeared among the Five Hundred, they fell upon him with 
such fury that he was hardly rescued by his officers. A motion 
to outlaw him was only baffled by the audacity of the president, 
his brother Lucien. At length driven to undisguised violence, he 
sent in his grenadiers, who turned out the deputies. Then the 
Ancients passed a decree which adjourned the Councils for three 
months, appointed Bonaparte, Sieyls and Ducos provisional 
consuls, and named the Legislative Commission. Some tractable 
members of the F’ive Hundred were afterwards swept up and 
served to give these measures the confirmation of their House. 
’Ilius the Directory and the Councils came to their unlamented 
end. A shabby compound of brute force and imposture, the 18th 
Brumairc was nevertheless condoned, nay applauded, by the 
French nation. Weary of revolution, men sought no more than 
to be wisely and firmly governed. 

Although the French Revolution seemed to contemporaries 
a total break in the history of France, it was really far otherwise. 
Its results were momentous and durable in projxirtion atntrat 
as they were the outcome of causes which had been ettlmsieol 
working long. In F'rance there had been no historic 
preparation for piolitical freedom. The desire for such 
freedom was in the main confined to the upper classes. During 
the Revolution it was constantly baffled. No Assembly after 
the states-gcneral was freely elected and none deliberated in 
freedom. After the Revolution Bonaparte established a mon¬ 
archy even more absolute than the monarchy of Louis XIV. But 
the desire for uniformity, for equality and for what may lie 
termed civil liberty was the growth of ages, had been in many 
respects nurtured by the action of the crown and its ministers, 
and had become intense and general. Accordingly it determined 
the principal results of the Revolution. Uniformity of laws 
and institutions was enforced throughout F'rance. The legal 
privileges formerly distinguishing different classes were sup¬ 
pressed. An obsolete and burthensome agrarian system was 
abolished. A number of large estates belonging to the crown, the 
clergy and the nobles were broken up and sold at nominal 
prices to men of the middle or lower class. The new j urisprudence 
encouraged the multiplication of small properties, 'fhe new 
fiscal system taxed men according to their means and raised 
no obstacle to commerce within the national Iwtindaries. Every 
calling and profession was made free to all French citizens, and 
in the public sert'ice the principle of an open career for talent 
was adopted. Religious disabilities vanished, and there was 
well-nigh complete liberty of thought. It was because Napioleon 
gave a practical form to these achievements of the Revolution 
and ensured the public order necessary to their continuance that 
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the majority of Frenchmen endured so long the fearful sacrifices 
which his policy exacted. 

That a revalution largely inspired by generous and humane 
feeling should have issued in such havoc and such crimes is a 
paradox which astounded spectators and still perplexes the 
historian. Something in the cruelty of the French Revolution 
may be ascribed to national character. From the time when 
Burgundians and Armagnacs strove for dominion down to the 
last insurrection of Paris, civil discord in France has always been 
cruel. More, however, was due to the total dissolution of society 
which followed the meeting of the states-general. In the course 
of the Revolution we can discover no well-organiried party, no 
governing mind. Mirabeau had the stuff of a great statesman, 
and Danton was capable of statesmanship. But these men were 
not followed or olteyed save by accident or for a moment. Those 
who seemed to govern were usually the sport of chance, often 
the victims of their colleagues. Neither Royalists nor Feuillants 
nor Girondins had the instinct of government. In the chaotic 
state of France all ferocious and destructive passions found ample 
scope. The same conditions explain the triumph of the Jacobins. 
Devoid of wisdom and virtue in the highest sense, they at least 
understood how power might be seized and kept. Ihe Reign 
of Terror was the expedient of a party which knew its weakness 
and unpopularity. It was not necessary either to secure the 
lasting Irenefits of the Revolution or to save France from dis¬ 
memberment ; for nine Frenchmen out of ten were agreed on 
both of these points and were ready to l.ay down their lives for 
the national cause. 

In the history of the French Revolution the influence which 
it exerted upon the surrounding countries demands peculiar 
attention. The French professed to act upon principles of 
universal authority, and from an early date they began to seek 
converts outside their own limits. The effect was slight upon 
England, which had already secured most of the reforms desired 
by the French, and upon Spain, where the hulk of the people 
were entirely submissive to churcli and king. But in the Nether¬ 
lands, in western Germany and in northern Italy, countries which 
had attained a degree of civilization resembling that of France, 
where the middle and lower classes had grievances and aspirations 
not very different from those of the French, the effect was pro¬ 
found. Fear of revolution at home was one of the motives 
which led continental sovereigns to attack revolution in France. 
Their incoherent efforts only confirmed the Jacobin supremacy. 
Wherever the victorious French extended their dominion, they 
remodelled institutions in the French manner. Their sway 
proved so oppressive that the very classes which had welcomed 
them with most fervour soon came to long for their expulsion. 
But revolutionary ideas kept their charm. Under Napoleon the 
essential part of the changes made by the Republic was preserved 
in these countries also. Moreover the effacement of old 
Iwundaries, the overthrow of ancestral governments, and the 
invocation, however hollow, of the sovereignty of the people, 
awoke national feeling which had slumbered long and prepared 
the struggle for national union and independence in the 19th 
century. 

Sec also Francu, sections History and Law and Institutions, 
For the leading figures in the Revolution see their biographies under 
separate headings. Particular phases, facta, and institutions of 
the period are al.so separately dealt with, f.g. Assignats, Con¬ 
vention, The National, Jacoiuns. 

Bibliography.— The MS. aulliorities for the history of the 
French Revolution are exceedingly copious. The largest collection 
is in the Archives Nationales in Paris, but an immen.se numlicr of 
documents arc to be found in other collections in Paris and the 
provinces. Tire printed materials are so abundant and varied that 
any brief notice of them must be imperfect. 

The condition of France and the state of public opinion at the 
beginning of the Revolution may be studied in the printed collections 
oi Cahiirs. Tlie Cahiers were the .statements of grievances drawn 
up for the guidance of deputies to the State.s-General by those who 
had elected them. In every baitliage and sinhhaussle each estate 
drew up its own cahicr and the cahiers of the Tliird Estate were con¬ 
densed from separate cahiers drawn up by each parish in the distnct. 
Thus the cahiers of the Third Estate number many thousands, the 
greater part of which have not yet been printed. Among the collec¬ 
tions pnnted we may mention Les Elections el Its cahiers de Pans 


m t fS^, by C. L. CItassin (4 vols,, Paris, t888); Cakiert iaplainUs it 
doUances des paroisses dt la provinct d$ Maine, by A. Bellf* and 
V. Duchemin (4 vols., Lo Mans, 1881-1893); Cahiers de doUances 
de cfSg dans le dipartement du Pas-de-Calais, by H. Loriquet (a vols., 
Arras, 1891); Cahiers des paroisses et communauUs du bailliage 
d'AuInn, by A. Charmasse (Autun, 1893). New. collections ara 
printed from time to time. A more genci^ collection of cahiers 
than any above named is given in vols. i.-vi, of the Archives parle- 
mentaires. The cahiers must not he read in a spirit of absolute faith, 
as they were Influenced by certain models circulated at the time 
of the elections and by popular excitement, but they remain an 
authority of tlie utmost value and a mine of information as to o!d 
France. Reference should also lie made to the works of travellers 
who visited France at the outbreak of the Revolution. Among 
these Arthur Young’s Travels in Prance during Ihe years tjSy, lySS 
and cySg (2 vols.. Bury St Edmunds, 1792-1794) are peculiarly 
instructive. 

For tlie history of the Assemlilies during the Revolution a main 
authority is their Prods verhaux or Journals ; those of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in 75 vols., those of the Legislative Assembly in 
16 vols.; tho.se of the Convention in 74 vols., and those of the 
Councils under the IJirectorv in 99 vols. See also the Archives parle- 
menlaires edited by J. Mavidal and E. Laurent (Paris, 1867, and 
the following years) ; the Histoire parlementaire de la involution, 
by P. J. B. Buchez and P. C. Roux (Paris, 1838), and the Histoire 
de la Revolution par deux amis de la liberti (Paris, 1792-1803). 

The new.spapers, of whieh a few have been nientionerl in the text, 
were numerous. They are useful chiefly as illustrating the ideas and 
pa.s.sious of the time, for they give comparatively little information 
as to (acts and that little is peculiarly inaccurate. The ablest of 
the Royalist journals was Mallet du Pan’s Mercure de Prance. 
I'amphlets of the Revolution period number many tiiousuuds. 
Sucli pamiihlets as Mounier’s Nouvellts Observations sur les Blals- 
(winiraux de Prance and Siey^s’s Qidesbce qne le Tiers Etat had a 
notable influence on opinion. Tlie richest collections of Revolution 
pamphlets are in the Bibliothique Nationale of Paris am! in the 
Britisii Museum. 


The contemiiorary memoirs, &c., already publislied are numerous 
and fresh ones are always coming forth. A lew of the best known 
and most useful are, for tlie Constituent A3,sembly, the memoirs of 
Biiilly, of Ferri^res, of Malouet. The Correspmijence 0/ Mirabeau 
with the Count de la March, edited by Bacourt (3 vols., Paris, 1831), 
is especially valuable. Dumont's Recollections 0/ Mirabeau and 
the Diary and Letters of Gauverneiir Morris give tlie impre.Sbions of 
foreigners with peculiar advantages for olrserving. For the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and the Convention the memoirs of Madame 
Roland, of Bertrand do Mollevillo, ot Barbaroux, of Buzot, of Louvot, 
of Dumourie/, arc instructive. For the Directory the memoirs of 
Barras, of La Rdvellifre l.f jieauxaiid of Thitwudeau deserve mention, 
Tlie memoirs of Lafayette are useful. Tliose of Talleyrand arc 
.singularly barren, tlie result, no doubt, of deliberate suppression. 
Tlie memoirs of tlie marquise deLa Kocliejacqiieleiii are important for 
the war of La Vendte. The moat notalile Jacobins have seldom left 
memoirs, but the works of Robespierre and St Just enalile us to form 
a clearer conception of the authors. The correspondence of the 
count of Mercy-Argcntcau, the imperial ambassador, with Joseph 11 . 
and Kaunitz, and the corre.spondence of Mallet du Pall with the court 
of Vienna, are al.so instructive. But tlie contemporary literature of 
the French Revolution requires to be read in an unusually critical 
spirit. At no other historical crisis have pa.ssions been more fiercely 
excited ; at none have shameless disregard of truth and blind 
credulity been more common. 

Among later works based on these original materials the first 
place belongs to general histories. In Freneh Ixmis Blanc’s Histoire 
de la Rhotiition (12 vols., Paris, 1847-1862), and Michelet’s Histoire 
de la Revolution Pranfaise (9 vols., Paris, 1847-1853), arc the most 
elaborate of the older works. Michelet’s book is marked by great 
eloquence and power. In H. Taine’s Origines de la Prance contem- 
poraine (Paris, 1876-1894) tliree volumes are devoted to the Revolu¬ 
tion. They sliow exceptional talent and industry, hut their value 
is impaired by the spirit of system and by strong prepossessions. 
I'. A. M. Miguel’s Histoire de la Rfvululion Pranfaise {2 vols., Pans, 
1861), short and devoid ot literary charm, has the merits ot learning 
and judgment and is still useful. F. A. Aiilard s Histoire politique 
de la involution pranfaise (Pari.s, 1901) i-s a most yalualile pr 6 cis of 
political hivStory, based on deej) knowled^i* Jind lucidly set forth, 
olthoiiKh not free from bias. The volume on the Revolution m 
I-Avissu and Rambaud's f^htfraU de I'Europe (Pans, i8g6) 
is the work of distingnished scholars using the latest mfomiation. 
In English, general histories of the Revolution are few. Carlyles 
famous work, published in 1837, is more of a prose epic tban a 
history omitting all detail whicli would not heighten the imaginative 
effect and tinged by all the favourite ideas of tlie author. Some 
fifty yeans later H. M. Stephens published tlu- first (1886) and second 
(1892) volumes of a History of Ihe Prench Revolution. They are 
marked by solid learning and contain much information. Volume 
viii. of the Cambridge Modern History, pulilisheil in 1904, contains a 
general survey of the Revolution. i-i, j. 

The most notable German work is IL von Sylicl s Geschichte der 
RevnluHonszeit (s vols, Stuttgart, 1833-1879). It is strongest la 
• - XI. 6a 
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Uiote parti wJikvh rtlate to-iniemational aflAiw aad iwreign policy. 
Thera ie oa liugirth trwuialioiv . ^ , .. . ^ j i„ 

None oi the geacral hiataria* of the Revolution aliove named is 
reaUy witistoctory. The inmicnw? inAt*» of matenul has not yot beoft 
thorouclily sitted; and tho j>attfuotis of that age still dieUirU toe 
uidgnent oi the lustorian. More Miccess/ul have been tnu attempts 

to treat pariiCttUranpects of tlw Revolution. _ , . , , 

TIk-' fonugn relations of France during the Revolution have been 
m<Mt abltf unraveUttd by A. Sorel in L’liuuipe fit'la JUvaluitott 
UUI« V<ijs, I’arih, )8«5~1904,) carryina tha story down to tlw 
noltlflinant of VifBua. Fiv« volamcs cover tha yoars 1789-1799- 

Th» tin.iQCial Jiistory. o(. the Revolution luu* Iwon traced l>y t. 
ttomi.'l, Httti>ir4 futanctim de VAistmhlie CanstUu^nU (a vols , Paris, 
1897J, “'“1 Stomiu, I.ti FiMncts dt I'Ancteit Uigvme «t de U 
/iiwlutton (t vols., Paris, 1885). 

Tiie relations of CUurcli aud State are skelclied in E. Pressense s 
I.'hgliaf- ct la lihiolution Fran^aise {Paris, 18H0). 

The general legislation o( the period has been discuawxl by Ph. 
Sajn-ic, /.« Lfgidalion civile dr lu RenolulKia Fraiifatu (Paris, i8(j8). 
TJic best work upon the social file of the ja-riod is tlie Histuire de 
la cix.iiU /miifaise sous la /iivolu/ian, by E, an<l J. de Goncourt 
(Paris, iJWki). I'or military history see A. Dimiy, royalc 

eu iyS>f {I’iiris, 1888); E. de Hautevivc, l.'Armce sous la JUmluiton, 
ijSif-iJin (Paris, 1894); A. Clinr|U0l, Les Guetrts de la Kiaulution 
(Paris, 18H(1, Ac). See also tlie iraimoirs and liiograiihies of the 
distingmsbed soldiiTs ot the Hepiililic and Empire, too numerous 
lor dutkia here. 

Modern lives at tlie priucipal actors in tho Kevolutioii are numer¬ 
ous. Among the most imimrtunt are Mfmoires de Mitaheau, by 
I,, de Moutigiiv (Pans, iS.ta); Us M.irabeau, by L. de Lominie 
(Paris, 1889-1891); 11 . 1 .. de Ijnaac de Laliorie's Jmn Joseph 
AJaumer (Pans, 1889); H. Mallet's Alaltet da Pan and the French 
lievoUituni (London, irpu): Kobinet's iMnton (Paris, 1889); 
Uaniul's Hishnre de Uubespterre (P.vris, i8()5~i8f)7) and Uislaire de 
Sl-Jiiet (r vols., Hiuasels, i8<k|) ; A Bigeon, Sityis (Paris, 1893); 
AlenvArs of Carnot, by liis son (r vols., Pans, l8(>i -18(14). 

lull liillei intnrmiitiuii .see M Tourneiix, l.cs Sources bihho- 
gtaJihioues dc I'hittaire de la Rivolution Franfaise (Paris, 1.898, etc.), 
am! mhltuetabhie de I'liitloire de Paris heudant la Hfvolutimi (Paris, 
1890, etc.). (E. C. M.) 

French RepaMiean Calendar. —^Amotig the changes made 
during the Revolution was the substitution of a new calendar, 
usually called the revolutionary or republican calendar, for the 
preyailing Ciregoriun system. Something of the sort had been 
suggested in 1785 by a certain Kihoud, and a definite scheme 
had Itcen promulgated by Pierre Sylvain Marcchal ^1750-1803) 
in his Almanack des honniies (ie.ns (1788). The objects which 
the advocates of a new calendar had in view were to strike a 


Uow at the clergy and to divorce, all calculations of time from, 
the Christian associations with which they were, loaded, in short, 
to abolish the Christian year-; and. enthusiastsswere. already 
speaking of “ the first year of liberty ” and “ the first year of tho 
republic ” when the national convention took up the matter in 
1793. The business of drawing up the new calendar was en¬ 
trusted- to the present of the oammittee of public instruction, 
Charles Gilbert Romme (1750-17195), who was aided in iJie work 
by the mathematicians -Gaspaxd lifonge and Joseph Louis 
Lagrange, the poet Fabre d’£glantine and others; The result 
of their labours was submitted to the convention in September j 
it was accepted, and the new calendar became law cm the 5 th 
of October 1793. The new arrangement was regarded as, begin¬ 
ning on the 32 nd of September 1793,, this day being chosen 
becau.se on it the republic was proehumed and because it was 
in this year the day ^ the autumnal equinox. 

By the new calendar the year of 365 days was divided into 
twelve months of thirty days each, every month being divided 
into tliree periods of ten days, each of which wore called decades, 
and the tenth, 01 last, day of each decade being a day of rest. 
It was also proposed to divide the day on the decimal system, 
but this arrangement was found to be highly inconvenient and 
it was never put into practice. Five days of the 365 still re¬ 
mained to be dealt with, and these were set aside for national 
festivals and holidays and were called Sans~culoUides. They 
were to fall at the end of the year, i,«. on the five days between 
the 17th and the 2i.st of September inclusive, and were called 
the festivals of virtue, of genius, of labour, of opinion and of 
rewards. A similar course was adopted with regard to the 
extra day which occurred once in every four years, but the first 
of those was to fall in the year III,, i.e. in 1795, and not in i7<}6, 
the leap year in the Gregorian calendar. This day was set apart 
fur the festival of the Revolution and was to be the last of the 
Sans-eulotUdes. Each period of four years was to be called a 
Franciade. 

Some discussion took place about the nomenclature of the 
new divisions of lime. Eventually this work was entrusted to 
Fabre d'flglantine, who gave to each month a name taken from 
.some seasonal event therein. Beginning with the new year on 
the 22nd of September the autumn months were Vendhniaire, 
the month of vintage, lirumaire, the months of (og, and Frimsiire, 


An U. 


An III. 

An IV. 

An V. 

An VI. 

An vn. 

An Vllt. 

An IX. 

179J- 

>794- 


J 794-1795. 

1795-1796. 

17(40-1797- 

1797-1798. 

1798-'799- 

1799 

iSoo. 

iBoo 1801. 

I Vemiemiairv 

4 J Sept. 1793 

44 Sept. 1794 ' r.S Sept. 17(45 

22 Sept. 

1706 

22 Sept- 1797 

22 Sept. 1798 

43 Sept. 1799 

23 Sept. 1800 

1 Brumaitr , 

22 Oct. 


44 t)ct. „ 

2^ Oct. ,, 

22 Ocl. 


22 Ocl. „ 

22 Oct. 

23 Oct. 


2^ Get, ,, 

1 I>rim<\}ru . 

il Nov. 


21 Nov. „ 

22 Nov. ,, 

21 Nov. 
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FRENCH REVQLOTIONARY WAR5 


ttu)' month oi fioet.. The winter montbS' were Nwost, the 
snowy, Phtoiiu, the minyjwnd' Kinliw, «ho Wincfy month; then 
foltewed' the #pTing months, •QemHtql, the month of buds, 
n>Ph^ 01 flowers,am},fmmWjtttemonth of meadows; 
and: UsUy the suouner months, Messiiar, the-moiiXh of reaping, 
Thtrtaidor, the month of heat, and Ffuctiier, the nwnth of fruit. 
To- the days Fabre d’figlantine gave names which retained the 
idea of their numerical order, caftiog th,em Pfimedi, DuodL &c., 
the. last day of the ten,, the day ot re&t, being named Decadi. 
The new order was soon in force in Fmnce and the new method 
was employed' in all public documents, but it did not last many 
years. In September 1805 it was decided tq,restore the Gregqrian 
calendar, and the republican one was ofhcially discontinued 
on the 1st of January 1806. 

It will easily be seen that the connecting link between ll>c old and 
the new calendars is very slight indeed and that the expressioa o( 
a date in one calendar in termstjf the oilier is a matter o{ some diffi¬ 
culty. A simple inetliod of doing this, however, is afforded by the 
table on the preceding Page, wbicb is taken irom the article by J. 
Duliourdieu in La Grand* Ency^tlapidie. 

Thus Robespierre wns exeouted on 10 Tbermidor An If., i.c. the 
281b of July 1794. The insurrection o( ic Germinal An 111 . took 
place on the ist ol April 1795, The famous th Brumairc An VIU. 
fell on the oth of November 1799, and the caup d'elal ot 18 Fructidor 
An V. on the 4tli,oI Soptonibor 1797. 

For a compiete concordance of the Gregorian ami the republican 
calendars boo Stokvis, Manuel d'liisloire, tome iii. (I.i'iden, 1889); 
also G. Villain, " l.c Calendricr republicain,” in La Hitiolulion 
Fyaufittise for 1884-1885. (A. W, H.*) 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WARS (1793-1800), the general 
name for the first part of the series of French wars which went on 
continuously, except for some local and temporary cessations 
of hostilities, from the declaration of war against Britain in 1793 
to the final overthrow of Napoleon in 18j 5. The most important 
of these ccssation.s—viz. the peace of i8oi-j8oj—closes the 
“ Revolutionary ” and opens the “ Napoleonic ’’ era of land 
warfare, for which sec Napoleonic Campaigns,, Peninsula* 
War and Waterloo Campaign. The naval history of the period 
is divided somewhat differently ; the first period, treated below, 
is 1792-1790; for the second, 1790-1815, see Napoleonic 
Campaign.s. 

France declared war on Austria on the zotb of April 1792. 
But Prussia and other powers had allied themselves witii Austria 
in view t)f war, and it was against a coalition and not a single 
power that France found herself pitted, at the moment when the 
“ emigration,” tlie ferment of the Revolution, and want of 
material and of funtls had thoroughly disorganized her army. 
The first engagements were singularly disgraceful. Near Lille 
the French soldiers fled at sight of the Austrian outposts, crying 
Nous sommes trains, and murdered their general (April 39). 
The commonders-in-chief of the armies that were formed became 
one after another ” suspects ”; and before a serious actkin had 
been fought, the three armies of Rochambeau, Lafayette and 
Luckner had resolved themselves into two commanded by 
Dumouriez and Kellermann. Thus the disciplined soldiers of the 
Allies had apparently good reason to consider the campaign 
before them a military promenade. On the Rhine, a combined 
army of Prussians, Austrians, Hessians and imigris under the 
duke of Brunswick was formed for the invasion of France, flanked 
by two smaller armies on its right and left, all three being under 
the supreme command of the king of Prussia. In the Netherlands 
the Austrians were to besiege Lille, and in the south the Pied¬ 
montese also took the field. The first step, taken against 
Brunswick’s advice, was the i.ssue (July 35) of a proclamation 
which, couched in terms in the last degree offensive to the French 
nation, generated the spirit that was afterwards to find ex¬ 
pression in the “armed nation” of 1793-4, and sealed tire fate 
of I.4)uis XVI. The duke, who was a model sovereign in his own 
principality, sympathized with the constitutional side of the 
Revolution, while os a soldier he had no confidence in the success 
of the enterprise. After completing its preparations in the 
leisurely manner of the previous generation, liis army crossed 
the French frontier on the 19th of August. Longwy was easily 
captured; and the Allies slowly marched on to Verdun, which 


was more indefensible eveni tiuuk L^wy. The oommaadagAi 
Colonel- Beaurepaire, shot himself in dwpair, and the pbwe 
surrend^ed'on the 3rd of September. Brunswick now begtpihis 
mareh on, PgrU and approached, the defiles of: the 
But Pumouriez, who bad been txainiog.. his raw troops at 
VakneienneS' in constant small engagements, with the purpose' 
of invading Belgium, now threw himself into the Atgonne by a 
rapid and daring flank march, almost under the eyes pf the 
Prussian advanc^,guard,,and barT'Od the Paris road, summoning 
RellermaAn to his assKtanoc from Metz. The latter moved but 
slowly, and, before he arrived the northern part gf the ‘line of 
defence, had been, forced. Humouriez, vndnunted, changed' frbnt 
so as to face north, with, his right wing on the Argonne and, his. 
left stretching towards Ch&lons, and in this position Kellennann 
joined'him at St Menehould on the 19th of September. 

Brunswick meanwhile had passed the northern defiles and had 
then swung round to cut off Dumouriez from Ch&lons, At the 
moment when the Prussian manmuvre was nearly 
completed, Kellermann, commanding in Dumouriez’s ’ 
momentary absence, advanced his left wing and took up a posi¬ 
tion between ,St Menehould, and Valmy. The result was tht, 
world-renowned Cannonade of Valmy (September 20, 1792). 
Kcllermann’s infantty, nearly all regulars, stood steady. The 
French artillery justified its reputation as the best in Europe, 
and eventually, with no more than a hall-hearted infantry 
attack, the duke broke off the action and retired. This trivial 
engageincnt was the turning-point of the campaign and a land¬ 
mark in the world's histoiy. Ten days later, without firing 
another shot, the invading army Iwgan its retreat. Dumouriez’s 
pursuit was nt)t seriously pressed; ho occupied himself chiefly 
with a series of subtle and curious negotiations which, with the 
general advance of the French troops, brought nbogt the com¬ 
plete withdrawal of the enemy from the soil of France. 

Meanwhile, the French forces in the south had driven back 
the Piedmontese and had conquered Savoy and Nice. Another 
French success was the daring expedition into Germany 
made by Custinc from Alsace. Custine captured Mainz 
itself on ■the 21st of October and penetrated as far as Frankfurt. 
In the north the Austrian siege of Lille had completely failed, 
and Dumouriez now resumed his interrupted scheme for the 
invasion of the Netherlands. Ilis forward movement, made us 
it was late in the season, surprised the Austrians, and he disposed 
of enormously superior forces. On the 6th of November he won 
the first great victory of the war at Jcmappc.s near Mons and, this 
time advancing boldly, he overran the whole country from Namur 
to Antwerp within a month. 

Such was the prelude of what is called the “Clreat War” in 
England and the “ £pop6e ” in France. Before going further 
it is necessary to summarize the special features of the French 
army—in leadership, discipline, tactics, organization tmd move¬ 
ment—which made these campaigns the archetype of modern 
warfare. 

At the outbreak Ol the Revolution the Ffcnch army, like other 
armies in Europe, was a " voluntary " long-service army, augmented 
to some extent in war by drafts of militia. 

One of the first problems that, the Constituent Assembly took 
upon Itself to solve was the nationalization of this strictly royal and 
professional force, and as early as October 1789 the word pnmb 

Conscription’* was heard in its debates. But it was^ 
decreed nevertheless that free enlistment alone befitted 
a free pecaile, and the regular army was left unaltered 
in form. Jfowever, a National Guard came into exi.stence side by 
side with it, and the history of French army organization in tlje 
next few years is the liistory of the fusion of these two elements. 
■Oie first step, as regards the regular army, was the aliolition of 
proprietary rights, the serial numbering of regiments throughout 
the Array, and the disbandment of the Matson rfu., rot. The 
next was the promotion of deserving soldiers to fill the numerous 
vacancies caused by the emigration. Along with these, however, 
there came to the surface many incompetent leaders, luvon^ites in 
the political clubs of Faris, Ac., and the old strict discipline became 
impossible owing to the frequent intervention of <hc civil authorUlcs 
in matters affecting it, the denunciation of generals, and especially 
the wild words and wild behaviour of " Volunteer ’’ {embodied 
nation j guard) battalions. 

When war came, it was soon found that the regulars had fallen 
too low in numbers and that the national guard demanded too high 
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pay, to admit of <U-vclopinK the expected field 
ditwiplijie, traiiirnff alike were wanting to the new 
remtise of ilrmiHW^Ick wm effucte<l by mancciivrmg and fighting on 
the old lines and chiefly with the ol<l army. The cry of la patrie 
^L'ltanger, after RivinK. at the crisis, the hiRhe.st moral supoort to 
the troops in the front, dwindled away after victory, and ‘ 

government contented its<-lf with the halt-measures that had, 
fipiiareiitly, sulliced to avert the peril. More when the armies went 
into winter ipiarters, the Volunteers claimed leave of absence and 

'™lttt in die siirinK of 1701, confronted by a far more serimia peril, 
the (joverniiieiit took strong measures. Universal liability was 
asserted and passed into law. Yet even now whole classes obtained 
e,xemi>tion and the rigid of substitution as usual forced the burden 
of ,si-rvice on the iioorer clas.sc-s, so that of the 100,000 men called 
on for the regular army and a-H.,000 for the Volunteers, on y some 
iHo.ooo were actually raised. De.sertioii, generally regarded as the 
curse of prolession.il armies, became a conspicuous vice of the 
d.-leiiders of flic Reiiublic, except at moments when a supreme crisis 
called forth supreme devotion-moments which naturally were 
moie or less prolonged in jiroiiortion to the gravity of the situation. 
Thus wliile il almost disappeared in tile great effort of 1703-1794, 
ivlieii't lie armies sustained liloody reverses in distant wars of conquest, 
as 111 1799, it i>roniplly rose again to an alariiiing height. 

While this unsatisfactory general levy was being made, defeats, 
defections and inva.sioii in earnest came in rapid succession, and to 
deal with the almost desiierati- emergency, the ruthless 
Valytrul (,;„„n„ittee of i’ulilic Safety sinang into existence. " The 
urylct j,, universal. Unniiirried citizens and widowers 

witlioiit children of ages from iK to 25 are to bec.-iHed up 
Amah ((("si,” and 4V>,ooo recruits were immediately obtained by 
this .single act. The complete amalgamation of the regular 
and volunteer iinifs was decided iqion. The white uniforms of the line 
gave place to the blue of the National Guard in all arms .and services. 
The titles of oflieers were changed, and in f.iet every relic of the old 
regime, .save the inhenled solidity of the old regular battalions, was 
swept away. This rough rombination of line and volunteers therefore 
■for the " Amulgani ” was not oflicially begun until 1794—must bo 
understood \rheti we leter to the French .iriiiv ol 1 limdschoote 
or of Wattignies. If eonlained, by reason ol its universality and also 
because itieii were better oil in the'ariiiv than out ol it if they stayed 
at lioiiie tliev v,' ’lit m dailv lear of deniinci.ation and the guillotine— 
the best elements of the F'rencli nation To some extent at any rate 
the jiolitic.d unmstes had been weeded out, and though the informer, 
here as elsewhere, st ruck unseen blows, the mass of the army gradually 
eiolved ils true leaders and obeyed them. It was, therefore, an army 
of individual citizcii-soldicrs of the best type, welded by the enemy's 
fire, and cuuscioiis ol its own solidarity m the midst ol the Revolu¬ 
tion.iry chaos. 

Alter 1794 the .syslem imdeiwenl but little radical change until 
the end of the Revolutionary period Its regiments grew in military 
value month by iiionlh and attained their highest level in the great 
canipaign of tyi/i. In 1795 the French forces {now all styled 
National Guard) consisted of 5,(1,000 men, ol whom ,t2.j,uoo were 
inf.intiy (100 t-battalion denii-brigades), 97,000 light infantry 
(to denii-brigades), 29,1x10 artillery, 20,000 engineers and 59,000 
cavalry. This novel army developed novel fighting methods, 
above all in the inlantry. Tins arm had just received a new drill- 
book, as the result ot a |itolonged controversy (see Ini'.vntry) 
between the advocates of " lines" and “columns," and this drill-book, 
while retaining the princiiile of the line, set controversy at rest by 
admitting battalion columns of attack, and niovcments at the 
" ciiiick " (100-120 inices to the ininute) m.stead of at the “ .slow ” 
iiiarch (70). On these two iirescriptions.igiiurmg the rest, the (iractical 
troop leaders built up the new tactics little by little, and almost un¬ 
consciously. The process of evolution cannot be stated e.xactly, for 
the ofiicer.s learned to use and even to invent now one form, now 
another, according to ground and circumstance.s. But the main 
stream of progress is ca.sily distinguishable. 

The earlier liattles were fought more or less according to the drill- 
hixik, partly in line for lire action, partly in column for the bayonet 
_ . iittack. But line movements required the most accurate 

Ttttici. attainable after years of practice 

with regulars moving at the slow marcii was wholly im|Hissiblo 
for new levies moving at 120 ]>aces to the minute. When, therefore, 
the line marched off, it broke up into a shapeless swarm of individual 
lirers. This was the form, if form il can be called, of the tactics of 
I79J —" horde-tactics," as they have quite justly been called—.and 
a few such exiK-riences as that of Hond.schoote sufficed to suggest the 
need of a remedy. This was found in keeping as many troops as 
possible out of the firing line. From 1794 onwards the latter becomes 
liiinner and thinner, and Instead of the elrill-book form, with half the 
army firing in line (practically in hordes) and the other half in support 
in columns, we find the rear lines becoming more and more important 
and numerous, till at last the fire of the leading line (skirmishers) 
becomes insignificant, anil the decision rests with the bayonets 
of the clo.sed mas.scs in rear. Indeed, the latter often used mixed 
lino and column formations, which enabled t.hem not only to charge, 
bit’ to lire ciose-ordc,’ volley ;~absolutely regardlessof the skirmishers 
in front. In other words, the bravest and coolest marksmen were let 


loose to do what damage they could, and the rest, mas.sed m close 
order wore kept under the control of their officers and only exposed 
to the dissolving influence of the fight when the moment arrived to 
deliver, whether by fire or by shock, the decisive hlotJ. 

The cavalry underwent little change in its organization and tactics, 
which remained as in the drill-books founded on Frederick's practice. 
But except in the case of the huasars, who were chiefly rivalry 
Alsatians, it was thoroughly disorganized by the cinigra- ,4^;/;^ 
tion or execution of the nobles who had officered it, and 
for long it was incapable of facing the hostile squadrons 
in the, open. Still, its elements were good, it was fairly well trained, 
and mounted, and not overwhelmed with national guard drafts, and 
like the otlicr arms it duly evolved and obeyed new leaders. 

In artillery matters this period, 1792-1796, marks an important 
progress, due above all to Gribeauval iij.v.) and the two dii Teils, 
Jean Pierre (1722-1794) and Jean {1733-1820) who were Napoleon’s 
instructors. The change was chiefly in organization and equipment 
—the great tactical development ol the arm was not to come until 
the time of the Grande Armie —and may be summarized as the 
transition from battalion guns and reserve artillery to baiteriesol 
“ horse and field." 

The engineers, like the artillery, were a technical and non-nolile 
corps. They escaped, therefore, most of the troubles of the Revolu¬ 
tion—indeed the artillery and engineer officers, Napoleon and Carnot 
amongst them, were conspicuous in the political regeneratiori ol 
France—and the engineers carried on with little change the traditions 
of 'Vauban .and Corniontaingne (see Fohtification and Sieoecraft). 
Both these corps were, after tho Revolution as before it, the best in 
Euroiie, other armies admitting their superiority and following their 
precepts. 

Ill all this tho army naturally outgrew its old " linear " organiza 
tion. Temporary divisions, called for by momentary necessities, 
placed under selected generals and released from the detailed super¬ 
vision of the commander-in-chief, soon became, though in an irri^ukir 
and haphazard fashion, permanent organisms, and by 1790 the 
divisional system had become practically universal. The next step, 
as the armies became fewer and larger, was the ti-mporary grouping 
of divisions ; this too in turn became permanent, and bequeathed 
to the military worUl of to-day both the army corps and the capable, 
self-reliant and enterjirising subordinate generals, for whom the 
old linear organization had no room. 

This subdivision of forces was intimately connected with the 
general method of making war adopted by the " New French," 
as their enemies called them. What astonished the Allies most 
of all was tho number and the velocity ol the Repub- j-^. 
licans. The.se improvised armies had in fact nothing to /-..../n/ 
delay them. Tents were unprocurable lor want ot money, 
untransportable foi want ol tho enormous number of tartan. 
wagons that would Iiave been required, and also un¬ 
necessary, for the di.scomfort that would have caused wholesale 
desertion in professional armies was cheerfully borne by the men ol 
1793-1794. Supjilies lor armies of tlien unheard-of size could not 
be carried in convoys, and the French soon became familiar with 
" living on the country.” Thus 1793 s,aw the birth of the modern 
.system of war—rapidity of movement, full development of national 
strength, bivouacs and requisitions, and force, as against cautious 
manu-iivring, small professional armies, tents and full rations, and 
chicane. The first represented the decision-compelling spirit, the 
.second the .spirit of risking little to gain a little. Above all, the 
decision-compelling spirit was reinforced by the presence of the 
emissaries ot the Committee of Public Safety, the " representativc.s 
on mission " who practically controlled the guillotine. There were 
civil officials with the armies of the Allies too, but their chief function 
was not to infuse desperate eni-rgy into the military operations, but 
to see that the troops did not maltreat civilians. Such were the 
fundamental principles of the “ New F'rencli ” method of warfare, 
from which the warfare of to-day descends in the direct line. 
But it was only after a painful period of trial and error, of waste 
and misdirection, that it became possililc for the French army to 
have evolved Napoleon, and for Napoleon to evolve the principles anil 
methods of war that conformed to and profited to the utmost by 
the new conditions. 

Those campaigns and battles of this army which are described in 
detail in the ^iresent article have been selected, some on account of 
their historical imjiortance—as producing great results; others from 
their military interest—as typifying and illu.strating the nature ot 
tlie revolution undergone by the art of war in these heroic years. 

Campaigns in the NETHEm-ANUs 
The year 1793 opened disastrously for the Republic. As a 
consequence of Jemappes and Valmy, France had taken the 
offensive both in Belgium, which had been overrun by 
Dumouriez’s army, and in the Rhine countries, where Custine 
had preached the new gospel to the sentimental and half- 
discontented Hessians and Mainzers. But the execution of 
Louis XVI. raised up a host of new and determined enemies. 
England, Holland, Austria, Prussia, Spain and Sardinia promptly 
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iormed the First Coalition. England poured out money in pro¬ 
fusion to pay and equip her Allies’ land armies, and herseif began 
the great strqggle for the command of the sea (see Naval Opera¬ 
tions, below). 

In the Inw Countries, while Dumouriez was beginning bis 
proposed invasion of Holland, Prince Josias of Saxe-Coburg, 
the new Austrian commander on the Lower Rhine, 
advanced with 42,000 men from the region of Cologne, 
and drove in the various detachments that Dumouriez 
had posted to cover his right. The French general thereupon 
abandoned his advance into Holland, and, with what forces he 
could gather, turned towards the Meuse. The two armies met 
at Neerwinden {q,v.) on the i8th of March 1793. Dumouriez 
had only a few thousand men more than his opponent, instead 
of the enormous superiority he had had at jemuppes. Thus the 
enveloping attack could not be repeated, and in a battle on equal 
fronts the old generalship artd the old armies had the advant^e. 
Dumouriez was thoroughly defeated, the house of cards collapsed, 
and the whole of the French forces retreated in confusion to the 
strong line of border fortresses, created by Louis XIV. and 
\’auban.' Dumouriez, witnessing the failure of his political 
schemes, declared against the Republic, and after a vain attempt 
to induce his own army to follow his example, fled (April 5) into 
the Austrian lines. The leaderless Republicans streamed back 
to Valenciennes. There, however, they found a general. I’icot 
(comic de) Dampierre, was a regimental oflicer of the old army, 
who, in spite of his vanity and extravagance, possessed real 
loyalty to the new order of things, and brilliant personal courage. 
At the darkest hour he seized the reins without orders and without 
reference to seniority, and began to reconstruct the force and 
the spirit of the shattered army by wise administration and 
dithyrambic proclamations. Moreover, he withdrew it well 
behind \'alencicnnes out of reach of a second reverse. The 
region of Dutikirk and tassel, the camp of La Madeleine near 
Lille, and Pouchain were made the rallying points of the various 
groups, the principal army being at the last-named. Put the 
blow of Neerwinden had struck deep, and the army was for long 
incapable of service, what with the general distrust, the mis¬ 
conduct of the newer battalions, and the discontent of the old 
white-coated regiments that were left ragged and shoeless to 
the profit of the “ patriot ” corps. “ Peware of giving horses 
to the ‘ Hussars of Liberty,’ ” wrote Carnot, “ all these new 
corps are abominable.” 

France was in fact defenceless, and the opportunity existed 
for the military promenade to Paris that the allied statesmen had 
imagined in 1792. Put Coburg now ceased to be a purely 
Austrian commander, for one by one allied contingents, with 
instructions that varied with the political aims of the various 
governmenUs, began to arrive. Moreover, he had his own views 
as to the political situation, fearing especially to be the cause of 
the queen’s death as Brunswick had been of the king’s, and 
negotiated for a settlement. The story of these negotiations 
should be read in Chuquet's Valenciennes —it gives the key to 
many mysteries of the campaign and shows that though the 
revolutionary spirit had already passed all understanding, 
enlightened men such as Coburg and his chief-of-staff Mack 
.sympathized with its first efforts and thought the constitution 
of 1791 a gain to humanity. “ If you come to Paris you will 
find 80,000 patriots ready to die,” said the French negotiators. 
“ The patriots could not resist the Austrian regulars,” replied 
Coburg, ‘‘ but I do not propose to go to Paris. I desire to see 
a stable government, with a chief, king or other, with whom 
we can treat.” Soon, however, these personal negotiations 
were stopped by the emperor, and the idea of restoring 
order in France became little more than a pretext 
Mlitt. ft general intrigue amongst the confederate powers, 

each seeking to aggrandize itself at France’s expense. 
“ If you wish to deal with the French,” observed Dumouriez 
ironically to Coburg, “ talk ‘ constitution.’ You may beat them 
but you cannot subdue them.” And their subjugation was 
becoming less and less possible as the days went on and men 
* For tlic {oUowing operations see map in Spanish Succsssion War. 
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talked of the partition of France as a question of the moment 
like the partition of Poland—a pretension that even the iniigris 
resented. 

Coburg’s plan of campaign was limited to the objects acceptable 
to all the Allies alike. He aimed at the conquest of a first-class 
fortress—Lille or Valenciennes—and chiefly for this reason. 
War meant to the burgher of Germany and the Netherlands a 
special form of haute politique witli which it was neither hit 
business nor his inclination to meddle. He had no more com¬ 
punction, therefore, in selling his worst gocxls at the best price 
to the army commissaries than in doing so to his ordinary 
customers. It followed that, owing to the distance lietween 
Vienna and Valenciennes, and the exorbitant prices charged by 
carters and horse-owners, a mere concentration of Austrian 
troops at the latter place cost as much as a campaign, and the 
transport expenses rose to such a figure that Coburg’s first duty 
was to find a strong place to serve as a market for the country¬ 
side and a depot for the supplies purchased, and to have it as 
near as possible to the front to save the hire of vehicles. As for 
the other governments which Coburg served as best he could, 
the object of the war was material concessions, and it would lx: 
easy to negotiate for the cession of Dunkirk and Valenciennes 
when the British and Austrian colours already waved there. 
The Allies, therefore, instead of following up their advantage over 
the French field anny and driving forward on the open Paris 
road, set their faces westward, intending to capture Valenciennes, 
Le Quesnoy, Dunkirk and Lille one after the other. 

Dampierre meanwhile grew less confident as responsibility 
settled upon his shoulders. Quite unable to believe that Coburg 
would bury himself in a maze of rivers and fortresses 
when he could scatter the French anny to the winds 
by a direct advance, he was disquieted and jtuzzled citann. 
by the Austrian investment of CondiS. This was 
followed bt' skirmishes around Valenciennes, so imtavourable 
to the I'i’cnch that their officers felt it would be madness to 
venture far beyond the support of the fortress guns. But the 
representatives on mission ordered Dampierre, who was re¬ 
organizing his army at Bniichaiti, to advance and oceujiy Famars 
camp, ca.st of C'alencicnnes, and .soon afterwards, disregarding 
his ]>rntests, bade him relieve Conde at all costs. Ills skill, 
though not commensurate with his personal courage and devotion, 
sufficed to give him the idea of attacking Coburg on the right 
bank of the Scheldt while Clcrlayt, with the corjis covering the 
siege of Conde, was on the left, and then to turn against Clerfayl 
—in fact, to operate on interior line.s—but it was far from being 
adeijuate to the task of beating either with the disheartened 
forces he commanded. t)n the 1st of May, while Clerfayt was 
held in check by a very vigorous demonstration, Coburg’s 
positions west of ()uievrain were attacked by Dampierre himself. 
The French won some local successes by force of numbers and 
surprise, but the Allies recovered themselves, thanks chiefly to 
the address and skill of Colonel Mack, and drove the Republicans 
in disorder to their entrenchments. Dampierre’s discouragement 
now became desperation, and, urged on by the repre.sentalives 
(who, be it said, hatl exposed their own lives freely enough in 
the action), he attacked Clerfayt on the 8th at Raismes. The 
troops fought far better in the woods and hamlets west of the 
Scheldt tlian they had done in the plains to the east. But in 
the heat of the action Dampierre, becoming again the brilliant 
soldier that he had been before responsibility stifled him, risked 
and lost his life in leading a storming jtarty, and his men retired 
sullenly, though this time in good order, to Valenciennes. Two 
days later the French gave up the open field and retired into 
Valenciennes. Dampierre's remains were by a vote of the 
Convention ordered to be deposited in the Panth6on. But he 
was a “ ci-devant ” noble, the demagogues denounced him as a 
traitor, and the only honour finally paid to the man who had 
tided over the weeks of greatest danger was the placing of his 
bust, in the strange company of those of Brutus and Marat, in 
the chamber of deputies. 

Another pause followed, Coburg awaiting the British contingent 
under the duke of York, and the Republicans endeavouring to 
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Mimilate th« reinfwcemtrrts of conscripts, for the - most part i 
^ xmdotimblM,'’' who now itfrived. Mutiny and dohuncifttions I 
nugmonteci the confusion in the Krencli camp. Plan of campaign : 
there was none; save a resolution to stay at Valenciennes in the j 
hope of finding an opportunity of relieving Condi and to create! 
diwreions elsewhere oy expeditions from Dankirlt, Lille and I 
Sedan. These of course came to nothing, and before they had | 
even starteil, Coburg, resuming the offensive, liad -stormed the I 
Hnes of Kamars (May 2\), whereupon the Prench army retired ! 
to Bouchain, leaving not only Condi * but also Valenciennes to ' 
resist as be.rt they could. The centnd point of the new positions ■ 
about Bouchain was called Caesar’s Camp. Here, surrounded ■ 
by streams and marshes, the French generals thought that their 
troops Were secure from the rush of the dreaded Austrian cavalry, 
and Mack himself shared their opinion. 

Custine now took command of the abjectly dispirited army, 
the fourth change of command within two months. Ilis first 
task was to institute a severe discipline, and his prestige was so 
great that his mere threat of death sentences for offenders pro¬ 
duced the desire<l effect. As to operations, he wished for a 
concentration of all possible forces from other parts of the frontier 
towards Valenciennes, even if ncce-ssary at the cost of sacrificing 
his own conquest of Mainz. But after he liad indutted the govern¬ 
ment to assent to this, the generals of i!ie numerous other armies 
refused to give up Ihoir troops, and on the 17th of June'thc idea 
was abandoned in view of the growing seriousness of the Vendean 
insurreetiim (se-e Vu.'Ui6f,). ( u.stine, therefore, could do no more 
than continue the work of reorganization. Military operations 
were few. Coburg, who had all this lime succeeded in remaining 
concentralwi, now found himself compelled to extend leftwards 
towards l'’ianders,'Mor Custine had infused some energy into the 
scattered groups of the Repuhlieans in the region of Douai, 
Lille and Dunkirk—and during this respite the Paris Taco 1 )ins 
sent to the guillotine both Custine and his successor Ia Marliire 
before July was ended. Both were “ oi-devant ” nobles and, so 
far as is ascertainable, neither was guilty of anything worse than 
attempts to make his orders respected hy, and liimself popular 
with, tlie soUliers. By this time, owing to the innumerable 
denunciations and arrests, the confu.sion in the Army of the North 
was at its height, and no furtlier attempt was made either to 
relieve Valenciennes and Cond6, or to jiress forward from Lille 
and Dunkirk. Cond^, starved out as Coburg desired, capitulated 
on the loth of Juno, and the Austrians, who had done their work 
as soldiers, but were filled with pity for their suffering and 
diBtra<!ted enemies, marched in with fond for the women and 
children. Valenciennes, under the energetic General Ferrand, 
held out bravely until the fire of the Allies became 
V^«n- intulorabla, and then the civil population began to 
eltaan. pk't treachery, and to wear the Bourbon cockade in 
the o])en street. Ferrand and the representatives 
with him found themselves obliged to surrender to the duke of 
York, who commanded tlus siege corps, on the »8lh of July, 
after rejecting the first draft of a capitulation sent in by the 
duke and threatening to continue the defence to the bitter end. 
Impossible as this was known to be—for Valenciennes seemed 
to have become a royalist town—Ferrand’s st)ldierly bearing 
oarrksd the day, and honourable terms were arranged. The 
duke even offered to assist the garrison in repressing disorder. 
Shortly after this the wreck of the field army wivs forced to 
evacuate Caesar’s Camp after an unimportant action'(Aug. 7-8) 
and retired on Arra.s. By this they gave up the direct defence 
of tiu' Paris rood, but placed themseK'es in a “ flank position ” 
reUlively to it, and secured to lliomselvcs the resources and 
m.iforccments available in the region of Dunkirk - Lille. 

' Coburg refrained from a regular siege of Cnndd, Ho wished to 
gain possos.sion of the fortress iiv a dcfensililc state, intending to use 
It as his own depot later in the year. He therefore reduced it by 
famine. I>nring the siege of Valenciennes the -Mlies appear to have 
been supplied from Mons. 

* Henceforth to the end of 1704 both armies were more or less 
" in cordon,” the cordon (xiascssing greater or less density at any 
particular moment or place, according to the immediate intention-s 
oi the respective commiinder* and the general military situation. 


Bouchain hWd €lHTibifii,'lLhWihMfdts ind'lic QneMiy; wett left 

tO'theif'OWhKtoiScWj. 

With this <mded the second -epJsdde df the atwnrihg chmpaijrr 
of 1793. Military operations were few and spasmodic, on the 
one side‘beeAifiie the ‘Aiffied stat^fen'were'ltesi eWtierfled‘With 
■the ttebukrtis eomWoil object 'of ttefioring Orfltt -in 'Frdnce than 
■with thefir several ethemes of aggritrtdfeement, oh the othei 
owing tc> the'almost ihctedible confasitin of Frtrfee under ditf 
regime 'Of Dahtoh and Marat. The third epigede shows little 
or ho -change in the force and direction of the alUed efforts, but 
a very great change in France. ThotPughly roused by disastci 
and now dominated by the furious and bloodthirsty energy ol 
the terrorists, the French people and armies at last set before 
themselves clear and definite objects to be pursued at all coits. 

Jean Nicolas Houchnrd, the next officer appointed to command 
'had been a heavy cavalry trooper in the Seven Years’ War. Hii^ 
face bore the scars of wound.s received at Minden, and 
his bravery, his stature, his bold and fierce manner, *“***"*■ 
his Want of education, seemed to all to Ixtoken the ideal sans¬ 
culotte general. But he was nevertlieless incapable of leading 
an army, and knowing this, carefully conformed to the advice 
of his stuff officers Berthelmy and Clay-Vernon, the latter oi 
whom, an exceptionally capable officer, had been fustine’s chid 
of staff and was consequently under suspicion. Atone moment. 
indeed, operations had to be suspended altogether because his 
papers were seized hy the civil authnritie.s, and amongst them 
Were all the confidential memoranda and maps required for 
the business of 'headquarters. It was the darkest hour. The 
Vendfans, the people of I.yons, Marseilles end Toulon, were in 
open and hitlrerto successful revolt. Valenciennes had fallen 
and Coburg’s hussar parties pressed forward into the Somme 
valley. Again the Allies had the decisiem of the war in their 
own Iwnds. Coburg,indeed,was still afraid, on Marie Antoinette’.^ 
account, of forcing the Repuhlieans to extremities, and on 
military grounds toi) he thought an advance on Paris hazardous. 
But, hazardous or not, it would have been attempted but for 
the English. The duke of York had definite orders from his 
goyernmont to capture Dunkirk—at present a nest of consairs 
which interfered with the Chtinnel trade, and in the future, it 
was hoped, a secontl Gibraltar—tind after the fall of Valenciennes 
and the capture of Caesar’s Camp the English and Ilanoverian.s 
marched away, via Toumai and Ypres, to liesiege the coast 
fortress. Thereupon the king of I’ru.ssia in turn called off his 
contingent for operations on the middle Rhine. Holland, too, 
though she maintained her contingent in face of Lille (wheTt 
it covered Flanders), was not disposed to .send it to join the 
imperialists in an adventure in the heart of France. Coburg, 
therefore, was brought to a complete standstill, and the scene 
of tile decision was shifted to the district between Lille and the 
coast. 

Thither came Carnot, the engineer officer who was in charge 
of military affairs in the Committee of Public Safety and i.s 
known to history as the “ Organizer of Victory.” His views of 
the strategy to be pursued indicate either a purely geographical 
idea of war, which does not square with his later principles and 
practice, nr, as is far more likely, a profound disbelief in the 
capacity of the Army Of the North, os it then stood, to fight a 
battle, and they wertt no further than to recommend an inroad 
into Flanders'on the ground that no enemy would be encountered 
there. This, however, in the event developed into an operation 
of almost decisive importance, fur at the moment of its inception 
the duke of York was already on the march. Fighting «»-rmilf 
a very severe but successful action (Lincelles, Aug. 18) with tht 
French troops encamped near Lille, the Anglo-Hanuveri.nii:. 
entered the district—flenscly intersected with canals and 
morasses—around Dunkirk and Beigues on the aist and zand. 
On the right, by way of Fumes, ffie British moved towartf.s 
Dunkirk and invested the cast front of the weak fortress, while 
on the left the Hanoverian field marshal v. Freytag moved via 
Poperinghe on Bergues. The French had a chain of outposts 
between Fumes and Bergues, but Frevtug attacked then' 
resolutely, and the defenders, except a brave tiandful who stri d 
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to C(|0M' tMiy«neiiS', Aed in »H diwotioM. the 'etat'iifonttj of I 
Berguw wa* itivested »n the asrd/aftd Peeytag'spWa'dtodt lris i 
OumkirL' *® cover the dafeeiof Verk’s' adtaek on Dunkirk,' 

” his Hjjht being opposite'Bergues end his centre at 
Bombeke, while Kls ieft 'covered the spaee Isetween Roosbrugge 
and Yptes With a 'cordon of poets. Houchard wW in despair' 
at the t»tf'conduct of his troops. But one'young general,' 
Jourdanj anticipating Houchard'd orders, had already wought' 
a strong force from Lille to'Ca»sel,-whence he incessantly harried 
Freytag’s posts. Carnot encouraged the garrisons of Dunkirk 
and Bergues, and caused the slnices to be opened. The moral 
of the defenders rose rapidly. Houchard prepared to 'bring up 
every available man of the Army of the "North, and only waited 
to make up his mind as to the direction in which his attack should 
be made. The Allies themselves recognized the extreme danger 
of their position. It was cut in half by Ae Great Morass, stretchre 
of which extended even "to Fumes. Neither Dunkirk nor 
Bergues could be completely invested owing to the inundations, ^ 
and Freytag sent a message to King George UI. to the effect 
that if Dunkirk did not surrender in a few days the expedition 
would be a complete failure. 

Aslor the French, they could hardly believe their good fortune. ■ 
Generals, staff officers and representatives on mission alike were 
eager for a swift and crushing offensive, “ ‘ Attack ’ and ‘ attack 
in mass ’ became the shibboleth and the catch-phrase of the 
camps" (Cliuquct), and fortresses and armies on other parts of 
the frontier were imperiously called upon to supply large drafts 
for the Army of the North. Gay-Vemon’s stratigical instinct 
found expression in a wide-mnging movement designed to secure 
the absolute annihilatiouiof the duke of York’s forces. Beginning 
with an attack on the Dutch posts north and east of LillC', the 
army was then to press forward towards FumeH, the .left wing 
holding Freytag's left wiing in check, and the right swinging 
inwards and across the line of Ktieat of buth allied corps, . At 
that moment all men were rloring, and the scheme was adopted 
with enthusiasm. On the zHtii of August, consequently, the 
Dutch posts were attacked and driven away by the mobile 
forces at lilt, .aided by parts of the main army from Arras. 
Hut even before tlicy had fired their last shot the Republicans 
dispersed to plunder and compromised their success. Houchard 
and Gay-Vernon began to fear that tlieir army would not emerge 
successfully from the supreme test they were about to impose 
on it, and from this moment the scheme of destroying the 
English began to give way to the simpler and safer idea of 
relieving Dunkirk. The place was so ill-equipped that after a 
few days’ siege it was in extremis, and the political importance of 
its preservation led not merely the civilian representatives, but 
even L'amut, to implore Houchard to put an end to the crisis at 
once. On the 30th, Cossel, instead of Ypres, was designated as 
the point of concentration for the “ mass of attack.” This 
surprised the representatives and Carnot as much as it surprised 
the subordinate generals, all of whom thought that there would 
still be time to make the ddtour through Ypres 'Ond to cut off 
the Allies' retreat 'before Dunkirk fell. But Houchard andGay- 
Vernon were no longer under any illusions as to the'manceuvring 
power of their forces, and the government agents wisely left 
than to execute their own 'plans. Thirtyvoeven thousand men 
were left to watch Goburg and to secure Arras and Douai, and 
the rest, 50,000 strong, 'assembled at Cassel. Everything was in 
Houchaini’s'lavaur could he but .overcame the indiscipline of his 
own army. The duke.of York was.more dangerous in appeaxanoe 
than in reality—as the result must infaUiSy have shown had 
Houchard and Gay-Vemon possessed the courage to execute the 
original plan—and Freytag's covering army extended m a line 
of disconnected posts from Bergues to Ypres. 

Against the ikt and centre of this feeble cordon 40,000 men 
advanced in many columns on the 6th of September. A confused 
outpoet fight, in which the various assailing columns 
kSmu. dissolved 'into excited swarms, ended, long after 
nightfall, in the orderly withdrawal of the various 
allied posts to Hondsch'oote. The French generals were occupied 
the whole of next day ia sorting out their troops, who liad not 


“only comjiletely 'tla*tefi''thtiy'3t«rt*^'‘algahMt ineto outposts’, 
but 'had 'Sidtuany ‘donsumed'.thfelr w.tfoM’ tkhd 'Used bp their 
annnunition. '‘On the 8th, tbP aStoflants,'having hwre oF'foss 
recovered themselyes/advaneed'agara. They found'WaBmoddn 
(who'had isucoeeded Freytag, disabled 'On'the'dth) entrenched op 
either sideof the village of Hondsfhoote/tfle right festi^'on thfc 
great moraSs and the left on rite village of Iieysele. Hebe wiaS 
'riieopportumty forthe “ attack'imhasS'"thttthaabeen So fredly 
discussed ) Imt' Houd»rd was now concerned 'niore with 'the 
relief of Dunkirk than with the defeat of the enemy. "He'sen’t 
away one division to Dunkirk, antrther'to Bergues, and a third 
towards Ypres, and left himsrif only some ao,ooo men for the 
battle; But Wallmoden had only r.t.ooo—so great was the dis¬ 
proportion between end and means in this ill-wsigned'enterprise 
against Dunkirk. 

Houchard despatched a rokimn, guided by his staff officer 
Berthelmy, to turn the Hanoverians’ left, but this column lost 



its way in the dense country about Loo. The centre waited 
motionless under the fire of the allied guns near HonHschoote. 
In vain the representative Delbrel implored the general to order 
the advance. Houchard was obstinate, and ere long the natural 
result followed. Though Delbrel posted himself in front of the 
line, conspicuous by his white hotse and tricoloured sash and 
plume, to steady the men, the bravest left the ranks and skir¬ 
mished forward from bush to bush, and the rest sought cover. 
Then the allied commander ordered forward one regiment nf 
Hessians, and these, advancing at a ceremonial Slow manh, 
and firing steady rolling volleys, scattered the Republifans before 
them. At this crisis Houchard uttered the fatal word “ retreat," 
but Delbrel overwhelmed him with reproaches and stung him in'to 
renewed activity. He hurried away to urge forward the right 
wing while Jourdan rallied the centre and led it into the fi^t 
again. Once more Jourdan awaited in vain the order to advance, 
and once more the troops broke. But at last the exasperated 
Delbrel rose to the occasion. “ You fear the responsibility,” 
he cried to Jourdan; " well, I assume it. My authority overrides 
the general’s and I give you the formal order to attack at once ! " 
Then, gently, as if to soften a rebuke, he continued, “ You have 
forced me to speak as a superior; noW I will be yonr aide-de- 
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camp,” and at once hurried off to bring up the rwerves and to 
despatch cavalry to collect the fugitives. This incident, amongst 
many, serves to show that the representatives on mission were | 
no mere savage marplots, as is too generally assumed, 
were often wise and able men, brave and fearless of responsibility 
in camp and in action. Jourdan led on the reserve, and the 
men fighting in the bushes on cither side of the road heard their 
drums to right and left. Jourdan fell wounded, but Delbrel 
ft wild irregular liayonet charge which checked the 
Hanoverians, and Houchard himself, in his true place^ as a 
cavalry leader, came up with 500 fresh sabres and flung himself 
on the Allies. The Hanoverians, magnificently disciplined 
troops that they were, soon re-formed after the shock, but by 
this time the fugitives collected by DclbrcTs troojjers, reanimated 
by new hopes of victory, were returning to the front in hundreds, 
and a last assault on Hondschootc met with complete success. 

Hondschoote was a psychological victory. Materially, it 
was no more than the crushing of an obstinate rearguard at 
enormous expense to the assailants, for the duke of York was able 
to withdraw while there was still time. Houchard had indeed 
called back the division he had sent to Hergues, and despatched 
it by Loo against the enemy’s rear, but the movement was under¬ 
taken too late in the day to be useful. The struggle was 
practically a front to front battle, numbers and enthusiasm on 
the one side, discipline, position and steadiness on the other. 
Hence, though its strategical result was merely to compel the 
duke of York to give up an enterprise that he should never 
have undertaken, Hondschoote established the fact that the 
" New Trench ” were determined to win, at any cost and by sheer 
weight and energy. It was long before they were able to meet 
equal numbers with confidence, and still longer before they could 
freely oppose a small corps to a larger one. But the nightmare 
of defeats and surrenders was disjicllcd. 

The influence of Houchard on the course of the operations 
had been sometimes null, sometimes detrimental, and only 
occasionally good. The plan and its execution were the work 
of Berthelmy and Oay-Vernon, the victory itself was Jourdan's 
and, above all, Dclbrel’s. To these errors, forgiven to a victor, 
Houchard added the crowning offence of failure, in the reaction 
after the battle, to pursue his advantage. His enemies in Paris 
became more and more powerful as the campaign continued. 

Having missed the great opportunity of crushing the Itnglish, 
Houchard turned his attention to the Dutch posts about Menin. 
Mtata concerned Hondschoote was 

a mere reverse, not a disaster, and was counter¬ 
balanced in Coburg’s eyes by his own capture of Le Quesnoy 
(Sept. It). The proximity of the main body of the French to 
Menin induced him to order Beaulieu’s corps (hitherto at 
Cysoing and linking the Dutch posts with the central group) 
to join the prince of Orange there, and to ask the duke 
of York to do the same. But this last meant negotiation, and 
before anything was settled Houchard, with the army from 
Hondschoote and a contingent from Lille, had attacked the 
prince at Menin and destroyed his corps (Sept. 12-1,1). 

After this engagement, which, though it was won by immensely 
superior forces, was if not an important at any rate a complete 
victory, Houchard went still farther inland—leaving detachments 
to observe York and replacing them by troops from the various 
camps as he passed along the cordon—in the hope of dealing 
with Beaulieu as he had dealt with the Dutch, and even of 
relieving I.e Quesnoy. But in all this he failed. He had ex¬ 
pected to meet Beaulieu near Cysoing, but the Austrian general 
had long before gone northward to assist the prince of Orange. 
Thus Houchard missed his target. Worse still, one of his pro¬ 
tective detachments chanced to met Beaulieu near (burtrai on the 
15th, and was not only defeated hut driven in rout from M,enin. 
Lastly, Coburg had already captured Le Quesnoy, and had also 
repulsed a straggling attack of the I.andrecies, Bouchain and other 
French garrisons on the ixisitions of his covering army (lath).’ 

* In the course of this the column from Bouchain, 4500 strong, was 
caught in the open at Aveanos-Ie-Scc by ; squadrons of the allied 
cavalry and literally annihilated. 


Houchard’s offensive died away completely, and he halted 
his army (45,000 strong excluding detachments) at Gaverelle, 
half-way between Douai and Arras, hoping thergby to succour 
Boucltain, Cambrai or Arras, whichever should prove to be 
Coburg’s next objective. After standing still for several days, 
a prey to all the conflicting rumours that reached his ears, he 
came to the conclusion that Coburg was about to join the duke 
of York in a second siege of Dunkirk, and began to close on his 
left. But his conclusion was entirely wrong. The Allies were 
closing on their left inland to attack Maubeuge. Coburg drew in 
Beaulieu, and even persuaded the Dutch to assist, the duke of 
York undertaking for the moment to watch the whole of the 
Flanders cordon from the sea to Tournai. But this concentra¬ 
tion of force was merely nominal, for each contingent worked 
in the interests of its own masters, and, above all, the siege 
that was the object of the concentration was calculated to last 
four weeks, i.e. gave tlie French four weeks unimpeded liberty 
of action. 

Houchard was now denounced and brought captive to Paris. 
Placed upon his trial, he offered a calm and reasoned defence of 
his conduct, but when the intolerable word “ coward ” was hurled 
at him by one of his judges he wept with rage, pointing to the 
scars of his many wounds, and then, his spirit broken, sank into 
a lethargic indifference, in which he remained to the end. He was 
guillotined on the 16th of November 1793. 

After Houchard’s arrest, Jourdan accepted the command, 
though with many misgivings, for the higher ranks were filled 
by officers with even less experience than he had himself, equip¬ 
ment and clothing was wanting, and, perhaps more important 
still, the new levies, instead of filling up the depleted ranks of 
the line, were assembled in undisciplined and half-armed hordes 
at various frontier camps, under elected officers who had for the 
most part never undergone the least training, 'flic field states 
showed a total of 104,000 men, of whom less than a third formed 
the operative army. But an cnthusia.sm equal to that of 
Hondschoote, and similarly demanding a plain, urgent and 
recognizable objective, animated it, and although Jourdan and 
Carnot (who was with him at Gaverelle, where the army had 
now reassembled) Iwgan to study tlie general strategic situation, 
Ihe Committee brought them back to realities by ordering them 
to relieve Maubeuge at all costs. 

The Allic.s disposed in all of 66,000 men around the threatened 
fortress, hut 26,000 of these were actually employed in the 
siege, and the remainder, forming the covering army, 
extended in an enormous semicircle of posts facing gaite.' 
west, south and cast. Thus the Republicans, as before, 
had two men to one at the point of contact (44,000 against 21,000), 
hut so formidable was the discipline and steadiness of manoeuvre 
of the old armies that the chances were considered as no more than 
“rather in favour” of the French. Not that these chances 
were seriously weighed before engaging. The generals might 
squander their energies in the council chamber on plans of sieges 
and expeditions, but in the field they were glad enough to seize 
the opportunity of a battle which they were not skilful enough 
to compel. It took place on the J5th and 16th of Octolier, and 
though the allied right and centre held their ground, on their left 
the plateau of Wattignics (q.v.), from which the battle derives its 
name, was stormed on the second day, t'amot, Jourdan and the 
representatives leading the columns in person. Coburg indeed 
retired in unbroken order, added to which the Maubeuge garrison 
had failed to co-opierate with their rescuers by a sortie,* and the 
duke of York had hurried up with all the men he could spare 
from the Flanders cordon. But the Dutch generals refused to 
advance beyond the Sambre, and Coburg broke up the siege of 
Maulteuge and retired whence he had come, while Jourdan, so 
far from pressing forward, was anxiously awaiting a counter¬ 
attack, and entrenching himself with all possible energy. So 
ended the episode of Wattignies, which, alike in its general 
outline and in its details, gives a perfect picture of the character, 
at once intense and spasmodic, of the “ New French ” warfare 
in the days of the Terror. 

? One of the generals at Maubeuge, Chancel, was giiillotined. 
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To complete the story of '93 It remuns to sketch, very briefly, ! 
the -prmcipU events on the eastern and southern frontiers of l^rance. 
These present, in the main, no special features, and all that it is 
necessary to refein of them is the fact of their existence. What this 
multiplication of their tasks meant to the Committee of Public Safety 
and to Carnot in particular it w impossible to realise. It was not 
merely on the Sambre and the Scheldt, nor against one army of 
heterogeneous allies that the Republic had to fight for life, hut against 
Prussians and Hessians on the Rhine, Sardinians in the Alps, 
Spaniards in the Pyrenees, and also (one might say, indeed, above all) 
against Frenchmen in Vend 6 e, Lyons, MarMilles and Toulon. 

On the Rhine, the advance of a Prussian-Heswan army, 63,000 
strong, rapidly drove back Cusline from the Main into the valleys of 
the Saar and the Tauter. An Austrian corps under Wurmser soon 
afterwards invaded Alsace. Here, as on the northern frontier, there 
was a long period of trial and error, of denunciations and indiscipline, 
and of wholly trivial fighting, before the Republicans recovered 
themselves. But in the end the ragged cnthusia.sl8 found their true 
leader in Lazarc Hochc, and, though defeated by Brunswick at 
Pirmasens and Kaiserslautern,* they managed to develop almost 
their full strength against Wurmser in Alsace. On the 26th of Decem¬ 
ber the latter, wlio had already undergone a series of partial reverses, 
was driven by main force from the lines of Wei.ssenbiirg, after which 
Hoche advanced into the Palatinate and delivered Landau, and 
Pichegru moved on to recapUire Mainz, which had surrendered 
m July. On the Spanish frontier both sides indulged in a fruitless 
war 01 posts in broken ground. The Italian campaign of 1703 » 
equally unprofitable, will be referred to below. 1* ar more serious than 
either was the insurrection of V'cnd^c und tlie counter-revolution 
in the south of France, the principal incidents of which were the 
terrible sieges of Lyons and Toulon. 

For I7g4 Carnot planned a general advance of all the northern 
armies, that of the North (Pichegru) from Dunkirk-tissel by 
Vpres and tfudenarde on Brussels, the minor Army 
of the Ardennes to Charleroi, and the Army of the 
Moselle (Jourdan) to l-iige, while between Charleroi 
and Lille demonstrations were to be made against the hostile 
centre. He counted upon little as regards the two armies near 
the Meuse., hut hoped to force on a decisit'o battle by the 
advance of the left wing towards Ypres. Coburg, on the other 
side, intended, if not forced to develop his strength on the Ypres 
side, to make his main effort against the French centre about 
Landrecics. ’J'his produced the siege of I..andrecies, which need 
not concern us, a forward movement of the French to Menin 
and Courtrai which resulted in the battles of Totircoing and 
Tournai, and the campaign of Fleurus, which, almost fortuit- j 
ously, produced the long-sought decision. . . , t 

The first crisis was brought about by the advance of the leit 
wing of the Army of the North, under Souham, to Menin-Courtrai. 
This advance placed Souham in the midst of the enemy s right 
wing, and at last stimulated the Allies into adopting the plan 
that Mack had advocated, in season and out of season, since 
before Neerwinden-that of annihilalittf’ the enemy’s army. 
This vigorous purpose, and the leading part in its execution 
played by the duke of York and the British contingent, give 
these operations, to Englishmen at any rate, a living interest 
which is entirely lacking in, .say, the sieges of I-e Quesnoy and 
Landrccies. On the other side, the “ New French armies and 
their leaders, without losing the energy of 1793, had emerged from 
confusion and inexperience, and the powers of the new anny 
and the new system had begun to mature. Ihus it was a fair 
trial of strength between the old way and the new. 

In the second week of May the left wing of the Army of the 
North—the centre was towards lAndrecies, and the right, 
fused in the Armv of the Ardennes, towards Charleroi--found 
itself interposed at Monin-fkmrtrai-Lille between two hostile 
masses, the main body of the allied right wing about Tournai 
and a secondary corps at Thielt. Common-sense, therefore 
dictated a converging attack for the Allies and a senes of rapid 
radial blows for the French. In the allied camp common-sense 
had first to prevail over routine, and the emperor’s first orders 
were for a raid of the Thielt corps towards Ypres, which his 
advisers hoped would of itself cause the French to decamp. 
But the duke of York formed a very different plan, and Feld- 
zeugmeister Clerfayt, in command at Thielt, agreed to co¬ 
operate. Their proposal was to surround the French on the Lys 
with their two corps, and by the isth the emperor had decided to 
use larger forces with the same object. 
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On that day Coburg himself, with 6000 men under Feldseug- 
meister Kinsky from the central (Landrecies) group, entered 
Tournai and took up the general command, while mmek't 
another reinforcement under the archduke Charles •‘tmUUh 
marched towards Orchies. Orders were promptly issued 
for a general offensive. Clerfayt’s corps was to be ' 
between Rousselaer and Menin on the i6th, and next day to forw 
its way across the Lys at Warwick smd connect with the main 
army. The main army was to advance in four columns. The first 
three, under the duke of York, were to move off, at daylight on the 
17th, by Dottignies, Leers and Lannoy respectively to the line 
Mouscron-Tourcoing-Mouveaux. The fourth and fifth under 
Kinsky and the archduke Charles were to defeat the French 
corps on the upper Marque, and then, leaving Lille on their left 
and guaranteeing themselves by a cordon system against being 
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cut off from Tournai (either by the troops just defeated or by the 
Lille garrison), to march rapidly forward towards Werwick, 
getting touch on their right with the duke of York and on their 
left with Gerfayt, and thus completing the investing circle 
around Souham’s and Moreau’s isolated divisions. Speed was 
enjoined on all. Picked volunteers to dear away the enemy's 
skirmishers, and pioneers to make good difficult places on the 
roads, were to precede the heads of the columns. Then came 
at the head of the main body the artillery with an infantry 
escort. All this might have licen designed by the Japanese for 
the attack of some well-defined Russian position in the war of 
1904. Outpost and skirmisher resistance was to lie overpowered 
the instant it was offered, and the attack on the closed bodies 
of the enemy was to fie initiated by a heavy artillery fire at the 
earliest pcwsible moment. But in 1904 the Russians stood still, 
which was the last thing that the Revolutionary armies of 1794 
would or could do. Mack’s well-considered and carefully balanced 
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cmbuutiong failed, ^ doubtless helped to create the legend 
of. fail inoapacity, whi(^ finds «o (upvport «i«her in the opmion | 
of Coburg, the rspretentative «f the old school, or in of' 
Sehamhurit, the fosmder of the new, 

Souham, who oomnianded in the temporai^rabeenec'of Kchegru, | 
had form^ his own plan. Mttdlng himself with the major i 
part of hie force.s between Vork and Qerfayt, he had decided 
to impose upon the former by means of a covering detach¬ 
ment, and to fall upon Clerfayt near Roasselaer with the bulk 
of his forces. Thie plan, based as it was on a sound calculation , 
of time, space, stren^h and endurance, merits close consideration, 
for it contains more than a trace of the essential principles of 
moilern strategy, yet with one vital difference, that wliereas, 
in the present rase, the factor of lire enemy's independent will. 
wrecked the sdirmc, Napoleon would have guaranteed to himself, i 
before and during its development, the power of executing il 1 
in .s[)itc of the enemy. The apix-arance of fresh allied trorrps 
(Kinsley) oti his right front at once modified these general 
arrangements. Divining Coburg's intentions from the arrival 
of the enemy near Pont-fi-Marque and at Lannoy, he ordered ■ 
tionnau<l ( 1 ,iilc group, 27,000) to leave enough troops on the upper 
M-iniue to amuse the eneiny’s leftmost columns, and with every : 
man he had left beyond thi.s absolute minimum to attack the left 
flank ol the columns moving towards Tourroing, which his weak 
cimtre (12,000 men at Tourening, Mouscron and Rouhaix) was: 
to stop by frontal defence. No role was as yet assigned to the ^ 
principal mu.ss (50,000 under Moreau) about Courtrai. i 
Vandamme's brigatle was to extend along the T,ys from Monin to 
VVerwick and beyoiifl, to deny as long as possible the passage to 
(.’lerfayt. 

This second plan failed like the first, because the enemy’s i 
coimtcr-will was not cniiLroUed. All along the lino Coburg’s' 
advance cimipelled the b'rcnch to fight as they were without ant- 
redistribution. Blit the French were sufficiently elastic to adapt 
themselves readily to unforeseen conditions, and on Coburg’s ■ 
side too the unexpected happened. When Clerfayt appeared, 
on the Lys above Menin, he found Wcrwick held, 'i’bis was an 
accident, for the battalion there was on its way to Mcnin, 
and Vandamme, who had not yet received his new orders, was 
.still far away. Hut the battalion fought boldlv, Clerfayt sent 
for his pontoons, and ere they arrived Vandamme’s leading 
troop.s managed to come up on the other side. Thus it was not 
till i .\.M. on the i8th that the first Austrian battalions passed 
the I.ys. ' 

(In the front of the main allied group the “ annihilation 
plan ’ was crippled at the outset by the tardiness of the arch¬ 
duke's (fifth or left) column. On this the smooth working of the 
whole scheme depended, for Coburg considered that he must 
defeat Bonnaud before carrying out his intended envelopment 
of the Menm-Courtrai group (the idea of “ binding ” the enemy 
by a detachment while the main sciieme proceeded had not yet 
arisen). The allied general, indeed, on discovering the back¬ 
wardness of the archduke, went so far as to order nli the other 
columns to begin by swerving southward against Bonnaud, but 
these were already too deeply committed to the original plan 
to e-weeute any new variation. 

The rightmost column (Hanoverians) under von dem Bussthe 
moved on (Mouscron, overpowering the fragnsentary, if energetic. 
resistance, of the French advanced posts, dfait on the loft, 
Lifutenarit P'ield Marshal Otto moved by Leers aosd -Wotselos,' 
driving away a French post at Lis (near Lannoy ).Dn his left flank’, 
and (entered Tourcoing. But nteantime a Frciurh brigade had 
driv'en von dem Hutscho away from Mouscron, so tlrat Otto felt, 
compelled to keep troops at Leers and WatreJos to protect hisi 
rear, which seriously weakened his hold on Tourcoing. The I 
third column, led by the duke of 'Vark. advanced from Templeuve 1 
oil ’l,annoy, at tUo same time securing its left by expelling the 
French from Willems. Lannnv was stormed by the British 
Guards under Sir R. Aliercromby with :sufh vigmir that thei 
Cavalry which had been sent round the village to cut off the 
French retreat had no time to get into positiion. Beyond Ijmnoy, 
the French resistance, still disjointed, Irecamc mta-e obstinate as’ 


the ground fawored itmwB, and the duke called up the Austrians 
•from Willems'to turn the right of fhe French poshson atRmfbaix 
by way of a small vaiUey. Once ^gain, however,khe Guards dis- 
Wged the enemy ibe&we the turning movement had taken effect. 
A mird French position new appeared, at Moervsux, and this 
seemed so formidable that the duke hahed to rest his now 
weary men. The.emperor himself, however, ordered the advance 
to be resumed,, and Mouvaux too was carried by Abercromby. 
It was now nightfall, (and the duke having-attained his objeotive 
point prepared to hold it against a counter attack. 

Kir^y meanwliile witli the fourth column had made feints 
opposite P«ntrk-Tressin,and had forced ihe passage of the Marque 
-near Houvines with his main body. But Bonnaud gave ground 
so slowly that up to 4 r.M. Kinsky bad only progressed a few 
hundred paces from his crossing pomt. The fifth column, which 
-was behmd tnne on the 16th, did not arrive at Orchies till dawn 
on the -lyth, and .bad to halt there for rest and food. Thence, 
moving across country in fighting formation, the archduke 
made his way to Pont-lt-Marque. But lie was unable to do more, 
before calling a lialt, than deploy bis troops on the otJior side of 
the stream. 

So clo-sed the first day’s operations. The “ annihilation -plan ” 
had already undergone a serious check. 'The archduke and 
Kmsky, instead .of being .ready for the,second part of their task 
had scarcely ciimpleted the first, and .'the same could be said of 
-Uerfayt, while von dem Bussehe had definitively failed. Only 
the duke of York and Otto'had done their share in the centre, 
they now stood at TourcoinR and Mouvaux isolated in the 
midst of the enemy s main body, with no hope of support from 
the other columns and no mote than a chance of meeting Clerfavt. 
Coburg s entire -force was, without deducting losses, no more 
than 55/200 ifor a Irani of 18 m., and -only half of tlie enemy's 
avmUibk 80,000-men iiad as yet been engaged. Mack sent a 
staff offirer., at i a.m., to implore the archduke to come up to 
LMHoy -at once, but the -young prince was asleep and his suite 
refused to wake him. 

MattMs flidinot, of course, present themselves in this light at 
houhnm .s,hoatk|uarters, where the generals met in .an informal 
council. The project of flinging Bonnaud’s corps against tlu- 
flank of (the duke of V ork harl not received even a beginning of 
execution, and the outposts, reinforced though they were froni 
the mam group, had everywhere been driven in. All the sub¬ 
ordinate leaders, moreover (except Bonnaud), sent in the most 
despondent reports. “Councils of -n-ar never fight’’ is an old 
maxim, justified in ninety-nine cases in a hundred. Hut thus 
council determined to do so, and with all possible vigour. The 
scheme was practically that -which Coburg’s first threat had 
-produced and his first brusque advance had inhibited. Van- 
darnme was to hold Clerfayt, the garrison of Lille and a few 
outlymg corps to occupy the archduke and Kinsky, and in the 
-centre Moreiiu and Bonnaud, with 40,000 effectives, were to 
«tack the Tourooing-Mouvaux .position in -frontt and flank at 
-dawn with all possible energy. 

The first shots were flred on the Lys, where, it will be re- 
nwrabered, Clerfayt s infantry had effected its crossing in tlie 
night. Vandamme, who was .to defend-the river, had 
in the/eweniag assembled his (troops (fatigued by a 
king .march) near JMenin ntsteod of pushing on. at once. 

Thus only one of his battalions , had taken part in ,tho defence 
of Werwick caithe i 7 th-g andithe.remainder:were by thistchance 
.mossed on the flank of Clerfayt's subsequent line of-advance, 
Vandammeuted his advantage well. He attacked, with [jcrhaps 
ts /300 men against ai.ooo, the head and the-middle of Clerfayt s 
columns as they moved on Lincelles. Clerfayt stopped at once, 
turned upon him and drove him towards Roncq and Monin.’ 
Stiff, fighting in succession, rallying and fighting again, 
Vaad^me’s regiments managed to spin out time and to 
commit Clerfayt deeper and deeper to a-false direction till, it was 
too late in the day-to influenee.the battle-elsewhere. 

V.. dem Bussehe's column at Dottignies, shaken by the blow 
-it had received theday-befitre, did nothing, and actually retreated 
to the Scheldt. On the otfcer flank, Kinsky and the archduke 
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Charles practically Temained hracttw despite repeated orttert 
to proceed to Lannoy, Kinsky waiting for the archduke, And‘the 
latter using uj> his time and forces in ^tahhratilTg'a'pretective 
cordon all around his leftandraar. Both alleged tlMrt'" thetrobps 
were tired,” but there was a stranger tnotive. it Was felt that 
Belgium was about to be handed over to France as the price 
of peace, and the generals did not see the force of wasting 
soldiers on a lost cause. There remained the two centrecolumns, 
Otto's and the duke of York’s. The orders of the emperor to 
the duke were that he should advance to establish communica¬ 
tion with Clerfayt at Lincelles. Having thus cut off the French 
Courtrai group, he was to initiate a general advance to crush it, 
in which all the allied columns would take part, Clerfayt, York 
and Otto in front, vnn dem Bussche on the right flank and the 
archduke and Kinsky in support. These airy schemes were 
destroyed at dawn on the i8th. Macdonald’s brigade carried 
Tourcoing at the first nish, though Otto’s guns and the volleys 
of the infantry checked its further progress. Malbrancq's 
brigade swarmed around the duke of York’s entrenchments at 
Mouvaux, while Bnnnaud’s mas.s from the side of Lille passed 
the Marque and lapped round the flanks of the British posts at 
Rouliaix and I.annoy. Tlie duke had used up his reserves in 
assisting Otto, and by 8 a.m. the positions of Roulvaix, I.annoy 
and Mouvaux were isolated from each other. But the Allies 
fought magnificently, and by now the Republicans were in 
confu.sion, excited to the highest pitch and tlierefore extremely 
sensitive to waves of cnlhu.siasm or panir ; and at this moment 
Clerfayt was nearing success, and Vandamme fighting almost 
back to back with Malbrancq. Otto was able to retire gradually, 
though with heavy losses, to Leers, Wore Macdonald’s left 
column was able to storm Watrelos, or Daendcls' brigade, .still 
farther towards the Scheldt, could reach his rear. Tim resi.stance 
of the Austrians gave Iweathing space to the English, wfro held 
on to their positions till about 11.30, attacked again and again 
by Bonnaud, and then, not without confusion, retired to join 
Otto at Leers. 

With the retreat of the two sorely tried columns and the 
suspension of Cierfayt’s attack Iwtween Lincelles and Roncq, 
the liattle of Tourcoing ended. It was a victory of which the 
young French generals had reason to Iw proud. Tim main 
attack was vigorously eondueted, and the two-to-one numerical 
superiority which the French possessed at the decisive point 
is the best testimony at once to Souham’s generalship and to 
Vandamme’s bravery. As for the Allies, those of them who took 
part in the battle at all, generals and soldiers, covered themselves 
with glory, hut the inaction of two-thirds of Coburg’s army was 
the Ixinkniptey declaration of the old strategical system. The 
Allies lo.st, on tills day, about 4000 killed and wounded and 1500 
prisoners besides 60 guns. The French loss, which was probably 
heavier, is not known. The duke Of York defeated, Souham 
at once turned his attention to Clenrfayt, against whom he directed 
all the forces he could gather after a day’s “horde-tactics.” The 
Austrian commander, however, withdrew over the river un¬ 
harmed. On the 15th he was at Rousselarr and Ingelminster, 9 
or 10 m. north of Courtrai, while Coburg’s forces assembled and 
encamped in a strong position some 3 m.west and north-west of 
'I'oucnai, the Hanoverians remaining out in advance of-the right 
on the ^pierre. 

Souham’s victory, thanks to his geographical position, had 
merely given him air. The Allies, except for the loss of some 
5500 men, were in no way worse off. The plan had failed, but 
the army as a whole had not been defeated, while the troops of 
the duke of York and Otto were far too well disciplined not to 
take their defeat as “ all in the day's work.” .Souham was still 
on the Lys and midway between the two allied masses, able to 
strike each in turn or liable to be crushed between thorn in pro¬ 
portion as the opposing generals calculated time, space and 
endurance accurately. Souham, therefore, as early as the 19th, 
had decided that until Clerfayt had been pushed back to his 
old positions near Thick he could not deal with the main body 
of the Allies on the side oi Tournai, and he had left Bonnaud 
to hold the latter while he concentrated most of his forces 


towoirdsCooftmti. This movehadUwdesrfed far Clerfayt 

ratfrad without a eohtest, and on tstt of May’SouhWn'iSMied 
his orders for an advance On GObnl^'s army, which, as he knew, 
had meantime been reinforced. Vandamme alone was left to 
faoeClerfayt.and this time'witih'outpostsfar out.atlngelroinBttr 
and 'R«osebeke,'S(y as to ensure bis>chief,'n(ot 'a few hours', but 
two or three days’ freedom from interference. 

Pichegru now returned and took up the suprame command, 
.Souham remaining in charge of his own and Morewu’s divisions. 
On the extreme right, from Pont^ii'-ThiSsin, only 
demonstrations were to be made; the centre, between 
Baisieux and Estaimbourg, was 'bo be the scene of the 
holding attack of Bonnaud’s command, while Souham, in con- 
sklerahly greater density, delivered the decisive attack on the 
allied right by St Legcr and Warcoing. At Helchin a brigade was 
to guard the outer flank of the assailants against a movement by 
the Hanoverians and to keep open communication with Courtrai 
in case of attack from the direction of Oudenarde. The details of 
the allied position were insafliciently known owing to the multi¬ 
plicity of their advanced posts and the intricate and densely culti¬ 
vated nature of the ground. The battle of Tournai oiiened in 
the early morning of the srnd and was long and desperately 
contested. The demonstration on the French extreme right 
was soon recognized by the defenders to be negligible, and the 
allied left wmg thereupon closed on the centre. There Bonnaud 
attacked with vigour, forcing liack the variotra advanced posts, 
especially on the left, where he dislodged the Allies from Nechin. 
The defenders of Templenve then fell bark, and the attacking 
swarms—a dissolved line of battle—fringed the brook beyond 
Templenve, on the other side of which wa.s the Allies' main 
position, and even for a moment seized Blandain. Meanwhile 
'the lYench at Nechin, in concert with the main attack, pres.sod 
on towards Ramegnios. 

Maodonald’s and other brigaoles hud forced the Espierre 
rivulet and driven von dem BusscUe’s Hanoverians partly over 
Uie Scheldt (they hud a pontoon bridge), partly southward. 
The main front of the Allies was rieftned by the brook that flows 
between Templeuve and Blandain, then between Ramegnies 
and Pont- 4 -Chin and empties into tlic Scheldt near the last-named 
hamlet. On this front till close on nightfall a fierce battle raged. 
Pichegru’s main attack was still by his left, and Pnnt-A-( hiri was 
taken and retaken by French, Austrians, British and Hanoverians 
in turn. Between Blandain and Pont-A-Chin Bonnaud’s troops 
more than once entered the line of defence. But the attack wa,s 
definitively broken off at nightfall and the Republicans withdrew 
slowly towards Lannoy and Leers. They had for the first time 
in a fiercely contested " soldier’s battle ” measured their strength, 
regiment for regiment, against the Allies, and failed, but by so 
narrow a margin that henceforward the Army of the North 
realized its own strength and solidity. Ihc Army of tlie Revolu¬ 
tion, already superior in numbers and imbued with the dccision- 
compolling spirit, had at last achieved self-confidence. 

But the actual decision was destined by a curious process of 
evolution to be given by Jourdan’s far-distant Army of the 
Moselle, tu which we now turn. 

The Armyof the Moselle had been ordered to assemble a striking 
force on its left wing, without prejudicing the rest of its cordon 
in Lorraine, and with this striking force to operate towards 
LiAgc and Namur. Its first movement on Arloh, in April, was 
repulsed by a small Austrian corps under Beaulieu that guarded 
this region. But in the beginning of May the advance was 
resumed though the troops were ill-equipped and ill-fed, and 
requisitions had reduced the civil population to semi-starvation 
and sullen hostility. We quote jourdan’s instructions to his 
advanced guard, not merely as evidence of the trivial purpose 
of the march asnriginally planned, but still more as an illustration 
of the driving power that made the troops march at all, and of 
the new method of marching and subsisting them. 

Its commander was “ to keep in mind the purpose of cutting 
the communications between Luxemburg and Namur, atrd was 
therefore to throw out strong bodies against the enemy daily ar d 
at different points, to parry the enemy’s movements by rapid 
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J'Ourdaa tbemadStes,tanBoanteddiiiKultiesm9ti«id«{iUun«ntinii. 
them, • 

Oa the otiief sidh, Comot, of coune, foresaw thut possibility! 
He warned the. generals not to allow ti» enemy to “ use his 
forces mmelilines against, one, seoietimes: against the other, as 
he. did m the last campaign,” and ordered them to go forward 
respectively into FiancoBia and into the country of. the upper 
Heclcar, Wth a view tOi sebhing out and defeating the enemy’s 
airmy. Hut the plan of operetioos aeon grew bhl^r. Jourduk 
mfnrmnd on the asst of July that if:he reached the Regoitz 
without meeting the enemy,, or if his arrival there forced the 
latter to retire rapidly to the Danube, he waS' not to hesitate to 
advance to. Ratisbon: and even to Passau if the disoiganization 
of the enemy admitted it, but in these contingencies: he was to 
detach a. force into Bohemia to levy contributions. “ We pre¬ 
sume that the enemy is too weak to off« a successful resistance 
and will have united his forces on the Danube; we hope that 
our two armies will act in unison to rout him completely. Each 
is, in any ease,, strong enough to attack by itself, and nothing 
is so pernicious as slowness in war.” Ev.Wently the fear that 
the two Austrian armies would unite against one of their as¬ 
sailants: had DOW given place to something like disdain. 

This was due in all probahility to the rapidity with which 
Moreau was driving the archduke before hun. After a brief 
stand on the Neckar at Cannstndt, the Austrians, only *5,000 
strong, fell back to the Rauhe Alb, where they halt^ again, 
to cover their magazines at Uhn and tliinzburg, towards the end 
of J uly. Wartenslebcn was similarly falling back before Jourdan, 
though the latter, starting considerably later than Moreau, Itad 
not advanced so far. The details of the successive positions 
occupied by Waitensleben need not he stated; all that concerns 
the general development of the campaign is the fact that the 
hitherto independent leader of the ‘‘ Lower Rhine Army ” 
resented the loss of his freedom of action, and besides lamenta¬ 
tions opposed a dull passive resistance to all but the most formal 
orders of the prince. Many weeks passed before this was over¬ 
come sufTiciently for hi.s leader even to arrange for ihe contem¬ 
plated combination, and in these weeks the archduke was being 
driven back day l)y day, and the CJerman principalities were 
falling away one by one ns the French advanced and preached 
the revolutionary formula. In such circumstances as these— 
the general facts, if not the causes, were patent enough—it was 
natural that the confident Paris strategists should think chiefly 
of the profits of theirenteipri.se and ignore the fears of the generals 
at the front. But the latter were justified in one important 
respect; their operating armies had seriously diminished in 
numbers, Jourdan disposing of not more than 45,000 and Moreau 
of about 50,000. The archduke had now, owing to the arrival 
of a few detachments from the Black Forest and elsewhere, about 
54,000 men, Wartensleben almost exactly the same, and the 
former, for some season which has never been fully explained 
but has its justification in psychological factors, suddenly turned 
and fought a long, severe and straggling battle above 
“** *“■ Nereshenn (August ii). "nas did not, however, give 
him much respite, and on the 12th and 13th he retired over the 
Danube. At this date Wartensleben was about Amberg, almost 
as far away from the other army as he had been on the Rhine, 
owing to the necessity of retreating round instead of through the 
principality of Bayreuth, which was a Prussian possession and 
could therefore make its neutrality respected. 

Hitherto Charles had intended to unite his armies on the 
Danube against Moreau. His later choice of Jourdan's army os 
the objective of his combination grew out of circumstances and 
in particular out of the brilliant recoonaisBance work of a cavalry 
brigadier of the Lower Rlune Army, Nauendorfl. This general’s 
reports—^he was working in the country south and south-east 
of Nurnberg, Wartensleben being at Amberg—indicated first an 
advance of Jourdan’s array from Forchheira through Niirn^rg 
to the south, and induced the archduke, on the X2th, to begin a 
concentration of his own army towards Ingolstadt. This was a 
purely defensive measure, but Nauendorfi reported on the 13th 
and i4tb that the main columns of die French were swinging 


away to the east against Warttadebeals fntnt and inner flank, 
and on the i4thi be hi^ly suggestfed the idea that decided the 
esanpaign. If your Royal Highisees will or tan advance rs,ooe 
men against Jeuedan’s rear, he is lost. We could not have a 
better opportunity.” When this message strived at beadr 
quarters the arehduke had already issued orders to the same 
effect. LieutaraDt Field Manhal Count Latqur, with 30,000 
men, was to keep Moreau occupied—«noth«r expedient of tlie 
moment, due to> the very close pressure of Moreau's advance, 
and the iailure of the attempt to put him out of action at 
Neresheim. The small remainder of the army, with a few 
detachments gathered r« roulf, in all about 27,000 men, began 
to recross the Danube on the i4lh, and slowly advanced north 
on a broad front, its leader, being now sure that at some pwint 
on his lino he would encounter the French, whether they were 
heading for Ratisbon or Amberg. Meanwhile, the Directoiy had, 
stiE acting on the theory of the archduke’.s weakness, ordered 
Moreau to combine the operations with those of Bonaparte in 
Italian Tirol, and Jourdan to turn both flanks of his immediate 
opponent, and thus to psrevent his joining tlte archduke, as well 
os his. retreat into Bohemia. And curiously enough it was this 
latter, and not Moreau’s move, wliich suggested to the amhduke 
that his chance had come. The chance was, in fact, one dear to 
the [8th oentury general, catching his oppxment in the act of 
executing a manceuvre. So far from “ exterior lines ” being 
fatal to jourdan, it was not until the French general began to 
npierate against Wartensleben’s t'nttfr flank that the archduke’s 
opportunity came. 

The decisive events of the campsaign can be described very 
briefly, the ideas that directed them liaving been made clear. 
The long-thin line of the archduke wrapped itself round 
Jourdan’s right flank near Amberg, while Wartensleben^*"*' 
fought hkn in front. The battle (.\ugust *4) was e-j^unturn. 
series of engagements between the various columns lltat 
met; it was a repetition in fact of Fleurus, without the intensity 
of fighting spirit that redeems that battle from dulness. Success 
followed, not upon bravery or even tactics, but upwn the pire- 
existing strategical conditions. At the end of the day the French 
retired, and next morning the archduke began another wide 
extension to his left, hoping to head them off. This consumed 
several days. In the course of it Jourdan attempted to take 
advantage of his opponent’s dissemination to regain the direct 
road to Wurzburg, but the attempt was defeated by an almost 
fortuitous combination of forces at the threatened pwint. More 
effective, indeed, than this indirect pursuit was the very active 
hostility of the pjeasantry, who had suffered in Jourdan’s advance 
and retaliated so effectually during his retreat that the army 
Ijccame thoroughly demoralized, both by want of food and Iw 
the strain of incessant snipping. Defeated again at WCirzburg on 
the 3rd of .September, Jourdan continued his retreeit to the Lalin, 
and finally withdeew the shattered army over the Rhine, partly 
by Diisseldorf, psartly by Neuwied. In the last engagement 
on the Lahn the young luid brilliant Maroeau was mortally 
wounded. Far away in Bavaria, Moreau had meantime been 
driving Latour from one line of resistance to another. On re¬ 
ceiving the news of Jourdan’s reverses, however, he made a rapid 
and successful retreat to Strassburg, evading the prince’s army, 
which had ascended the Rhine valley to head him off, in the nick 
of time. 

This celebrated campsaign is ptre-eminently strategical in its 
character, in that the prasitions and movements anterior to the 
battle preordained its issue, It raised the reputation of the arch¬ 
duke Charles to the highest point, and deservedly, for he wrested 
victory from the most despserate circumstances by the skilful 
and resolute employment of his one advantage. But this was 
only possible because Moreau and Jourdan were content to accept 
strat^ical failure without seeking to redress the balance by hard 
fighting. The great question of this campaign is, why did 
Moreau and Jourdan foil against inferior numbers, when in Italy 
Bonaparte with a simEar anny against a similar opponent won 
victory after victory against equal and superior forces ? The 
answer will not be supplied by any theory of “ exterior and 
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the fog and to the want of ammunition. The fierce threats of 
St Just (who had joined the army) to jaire tombtr trs lilts 
if more energy were not shown were uimecessary, and within 
two days the army was advancing again. On the i8th Jourdan’s 
columns recrossed the river and extended around Charleroi 
in the same positions as before. This time, having in view the 
weariness of his troops and their heavy losses on the i6th, the 
prince of Orange allowed the siege to proceed. His reasons for 
so doing furnish an excellent illustration of the different ideas 
and capacities of a professional army and a “ nation in arms.” 
“T^e Imperial troops," wrote General Alvintzi, “are very 
fatigued. We have fought nine times since the loth of May, 
we have bivouacked constantly, and made forced marches. 
Further, we are short of officers." All this, it need hardly be 
pointed out, applied equally to the French. 

Charleroi, garrisoned by less than 3000 men, was intimidated 
into surrender (zsth) when the third parallel was barely estab¬ 
lished. Thus the object of the first operations was achieved. 
As to the next neither Jourdan nor the representatives seem to 
have had anything further in view than the capture of more 
fortresses. But within twenty-four hours events had decided 
for them. 

Coburg had quickly abandoned his intention of closing on 
his right wing, and (after the usual difficulties with his Allies 
on that side) had withdrawn 12,000 Austrians from the centre 
of his cordon opposite Piehegru, and made forced marches to 
join the prince of Orange. On the 24th of June he had collected 
52.000 men at various points round Charleroi, and on the 25th 
he set out to relieve the little fortre.ss. But he was in complete 
ignor.ance of the state of affairs at Charleroi. Signal guns were 
fired, blit the woods drowned even the roar of the siege batteries, 
and at last a party under Lieutenant Radetzky made its way 
through the covering army and discovered that the place had 
fallen. The party was destroyed on its return, but Radetzky 
was reserved fur greater things. He managed, though twice 
wounded, to rejoin Coburg with his Ixid news in the midst of 
the battle of Flcurus, 

On the 2fith Jourdan's army (now some 73,000 strong) was still 
posted in a semicirele of entrenched posts, 20 m. in extent, 
round the captured town, pending the removal of the now un¬ 
necessary pontoon bridge at Marchiennes and the selection of 
a shorter line of defence. 

Coburg was still more widely extended. Inferior in numbers 
as ho was, he proposed to attack on an eijual front, and thus gave 
FitaruM '''mself, for the attack of an entrenched position, 
an order of battle of three men to every two yards of 
front, all reserves included. The Allies were to attack in five 
columns, the prince of Orange from the west and north-west 
towards Trazegnies and Monceau wood, Quasdanovich from the 
north on Gosselies, Kaunitz from the north-east, the archduke 
Charles from the east through Fleurus, and finally Beaulieu 
towards I-ambusart. The scheme was worked out in such minute 
detail and with so entire a disregard of the chance of unforeseen 
incidents, that once he had given the executive command to move, 
the Austrian general could do no more. If every detail worked 
out as planned, victory would be his ; if accidents happened 
he could do nothing to redress them, and unless these righted 
themselves (which was improbable in the case of the stiffly 
organized old armies) he could only send round the order to break 
off the action and retreat. 

In these circumstances the battle of Fleurus is the sum rather 
than the product of the various fights that took place between 
each allied column and the French division that it met. The 
prince of Orange attacked at earliest dawn and gradually drove 
in the French left wing to Courcelles, Roux and Marchiennes, 
but somewhat after noon the French, under the direction for the 
most part of Kliber, began a series of counterstrokes which 
recovered the lost ground, and about 5, without waiting for 
Coburg’s instrtictions, the prince retired north-westward off 
the battlefield. The French centre division, under Morlot, made 
a gradual fighting retreat on Gosselies, followed up by the 
Quasdanovich column and part of Kaunitz’s force. No serious 
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impression was made on the defenders, chiefly because the brook 
west of Mellet was a serious obstacle to the rigid order of the 
Allies and had to be bridged before their guns could be got over. 
Kaunitz’s column and Championnet’s division met on the battle¬ 
field of 1690. The French were gradually driven in from the 
outlying villages to their main position between Heppignies and 
Wangenies. Here the Allies, well led and taking every advantage 
of ground and momentary chances, had the best of it. They 
pressed the French hard, necessitated the intervention of such 
small reserves as Jourdan had available, and only gave way to the 
defenders’ counterstroke at the moment they received Coburg's 
orders for a general retreat. 

On the allied left wing the fighting was closer and more severe 
than at any point. Beaulieu on the extreme left advanced upon 
Velaine and the French [Misitions in the woods to the south in 
several .small groups of all arms. Here were the. divisions of the 
Army of the Ardennes, markedly inferior in discipline and 
endurance to the rest, and only too mindful of their four previous 
reverses. For six hours, more or less, they resisted the oncoming 
Allies, but then, in spite of the example and the despairing 
appeals of their young general Marceau, they broke and fled, 
leaving Beaulieu free to combine with the archduke Charles, 
who carried Fleurus after obstinate fighting, and then pressed on 
towards Campinaire. Beaulieu took command of all the allied 
forces on this side about noon, and from then to 5 p.m. launched 
a series of terrible attacks on the French (Lefebvrc’s division, 
part of the general reserve, and the remnant of Marccau’s troops) 
alxjvc Campinaire and I.ambusart. The di.sciplined resolution 
of the imperial battalions, and the enthusiasm of the French 
Revolutionaries, were each at their height. The Austrians came 
on time after time over ground that was practically destitute of 
cover. Villages, farms and fields of corn caught fire. The French 
grew more and more excited—“ No retreat to-day ! ” they called 
out to their leaders, and finally, clamouring to be led against the 
enemy, they had their wish. Lcfebvre seized the psychological 
moment when the fourth attack of the Allies had failed, and 
(though he did not know it) the order to retreat had come from 
Coburg. The losses of the unit that delivered it were small, 
for the charge exactly responded to the moral conditions of the 
moment, but the proportion of killed to wounded (5^5 to 81) is 
good evidence of the intensity of the momentary conflict. 

So ended the battle. Coburg had by now learned definitely 
that Charleroi had surrendered, and while the issue of the battle 
was still doubtful—for though the prince of Orange was beaten. 
Beaulieu was in the full tide of success—he gave (towards 3 p.m.) 
the order for a general retreat. This was delivered to the various 
commanders Ijetwecn 4 and 5, and these, having their men in 
hand even in the heat of the engagement, were able to break off 
the battle without undue confusion. The French were far too 
exhausted to pursue them (they had lost twice as many men 
as the .Allies), and their leader had practically no formed body 
at hand to follow up the victory, thanks to the extraordinary 
dissemination of the army. 

Tourcoingi Toumay and Fleurus represent the maximum result 
achievable under the earlier Revolutionary .system of making war, 
and show tlic men and tlie leaders at the highest point of combined 
steadiness and enthusiasm they ever reached—that is, as a *' San.s- 
culotte" army. Fleurus was also the last great victory of the 
French, in point of time, prior to the advent of Napoleon, and may 
therefore he considered as illustrating the general conditions of 
warfare at one of the most important points in its development. 

The sequel of these battles can be told in a few words. The Austrian 
government had, it is said, long ago decided to evacuate the Nether¬ 
lands, and Coburg retired over the Meu.se. practically unpursued, 
while the duke of York’s forces fell back in good order, though 
pursued by Piehegru through Flanders, The English conlingtnt 
embarked for home, the rest retired through Holland into Hanoverian 
territory, leaving the Dutch troops to surrender to the victors. The 
last phase of the pursuit reflected great glory on Piehegru, for it 
was conducted in midwinter through a county bare of supplies and 
densely intersected with dykes and meres. The crowning incident 
was the dramatic capture of the Dutch fleet, froien in at the Texel, 
by a handful of hussars who rode over the icc and browbeat the, crews 
of the well-armed battleships into surrender. It was many years 
before a prince of Orange ruled again in the United provinces, while 
the Austrian whitecoats never again mounted guard in Brussels. 
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The Rhine campaign of 1794, waged aa 
Prussians, was not of great importance. General v. MoUenwri won a 
victory at Kaiserslaufrm on the 13rd of Mhy, but opwations there¬ 
after bei»me ipasmodic, and were soon comphcated by tobuMs 
retsoat over the Meuse. With tiiis event the offensive of the Aihes 
against the French Revolution came to an inglorious end, Poland 
now occupied the thoughts of European statesmen, and Austria began 
to draw her forces on fo the east England stopped the payment erf 
.snbsidies, and Prussia made the Peace of Basel on the ijth of April 
17OS. On the Spanish frontier thu French under General Dagommier 
(who. was kilied 111 the last battle) were successful in almost every 
encounter, and Spain, too, made peace. OtUy the eternal enemies, 
France and Austria, were left face to face on the Rhine, and eTsewhere, 
of oh tliu Allies, Sardinia alono (see Iwlow under Italian Campaigns) 
continued the struggle in a half-hearted fashion. 

The operations of 1793 on the Rhine present no foature of the 
Revolutionary Wars that other and more interesting campaigns 
fail to show. Austria had two armies on foot under the general 
command of Clorfayt, one on the Upper Rhine, tlie other south of 
tlic Main, wliik Mams was held tiy an army of imperial contingents. 
The Frencli, Jourdan on the lower, Picliegfu on tiie upper BJiiao, 
had as usual superior numliers at tlieir disposal. Jourdan combined 
a demonstrative frontal attack on Neiiwied with an advance in force 
via Dasneldorl, reunited Iiis wings beyond the river near Neuwied, 
and drove liack the Austrians in a aeries of small engagements to tlic 
Mam, while Pichegru p.i.ssed at Mannheim and advanced towards 
I lie Nackar. But ere long both were beaten, Jourdan at Ildclist 
.and Pichegru at Mannheim, and tlic investment of Mainz had to be 
abandoned. Tliis was followed by the inva.sinn of the Palatinate 
by Clerfayt and the retreat of Jourdan to the M.osclle. Tlu" position 
was further compromiscrl by secret negotiations between Pichegru 
and the enemy tor the re.storation of the Bourlion.s. The meditated 
treason came to light earlv in the following year, and the guilty 
commander disappeared into the obscure ranks of the royalist 
secrut agents till finally hrought to justice in 1804. 


This Campaign or 1796 in Germany 

The wonder of Europe now transferred itself from the drama 
of tlie French Revolution to the equally absorbing drama of a 
great war on the Rhine. “ Every day, for four terrible years,” 
wrote a German pamphleteer early m 1796, “has surpassed the 
one before it in grandeur and terror, and to-day surpasses all 
in dizzy sublimity.” That a manoeuvre on the Lahn should 
posse.ss an interest to the peoples of Europe surpassing that of 
the Reign of Terror is indeed hardly imaginable, but there was a 
good reason for the tense expectancy that prevailed everywhere. 
France's policy was no longer defensive. She aimed at invading 
and “ revolutionizing ” the monarchies and principalities of old 
Europe, ond to this end the campaign of 1796 was to be the great 
and conclusive effort. The “ liberation of the oppressed ” had 
its part in the decision, and the glory of freeing the serf easily 
merged itself in the glory of defeating the serf’s masters. But 
a still more pressing motive for carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country was the fact that France and the lands she had overrun 
could no longer subsist her armies. The Diractory frankly toJd 
its generals, when they complained that their men were starving 
and ragged, that they would find plenty of subsistence beyond 
the Rhine. 

On her part, Austria, no boger fetteecd by alHed contingents 
nor by the expenses of a far distant campaign, could put forth 
more strength tlian on former campaigns, and os war came 
nearer home and the citizen saw himself threatened by " re¬ 
volutionizing ” and devastating armies, he ceased to hamper or 
to swindle the troops. Thus the duel took pilaoe on the grandest 
scale then known in the history of European armies. Apart 
from the secondary theatre of Italy, the area embraced in the 
struggle was a vast triangle extending from Diisseldorf to Basel 
and thence to Ratisbon, and Carnot sketched the outlines in 
accordance with the scale of the picture. He imagined nothing 
less than the union of the armies of the Rhine and the Riviera 
before the walls of Vienna. Its practicability cannot here be 
discussed, but it is worth contrasting' the attitude of contem¬ 
poraries and of later strategical theorists towards it. The 
former, with their empirical knowledge of war, merely thought 
it impracticable with the available means, but the ktter have 
condemned it root and branch as “ an operation on exterior 
lines.” 

The scheme took shape only gradually. The first advance 
was made partly in seardi of food, partly to disengage the 


Palatinate, which, Clerfayt had ^onqueged in 1795. “If you 
have reason to believe, that you wiould find some supplies on 
the Lahn, lia^n thither with the greater part of your, foi^ss," 
wrote the I)irec,tory to. Jourdan (Anny of the Sambre<-and- 
Meuse, 71,000) on the S9)thof March. He was to move aitonce> 
before the Austrians could concentrate, and to, pass the Rhine 
at Diisseldorf, thereby bringing back the centre ^ the 
enemy over the river. He was, further, to lake every 
advantage of their want of concentration to deliver mnau. 
blow after blow, and to do his utmost to break, them 
up completely. A fortnight later Moreau .(Army of theRhine- 
and-Moselle, 78,000) was ordered to take advantageof Jourdaa’s 
move, which would draw most of the Austrian forces to the 
Mainz region, to enter the Breisgau and Suabia. “ You will 
attack Austria at home, and capture her magazines. You will 
enter a new country, the resources of which, properly handled, 
should suffice for the needs of the ,\rmy of the Rhine-and- 
Moselle.” 

Jourdan, therefore, was to take upon himself the. destruction 
of the enemy, Moreau the invasion of South Germany. The 
first object of both was to subsist their armies beyond the 
Rhine, the second to defeat the armies and terrorize the popula¬ 
tions of the empire. Under these instructions Uie campaign 
opened. J ourdan crossed at Diisseldorf and reached the Lahn, 
but the enemy concentrated against him very swiftly and he 
had to retire over the rivet. Still, if he had not been able to 
“ break them up completely,” he bad at any rate drawn on 
himself the weight of the Austrian array, and enabled Moreau 
to cross at Strossburg without much difficulty. 

The Austrians were now commanded by the archduke Charles, 
who, after ail detachments had been made, disposed of some 
56,000 men. At first he employed the bulk of this force against 
Jourdan, but on hearing of Moreau’s progress he returned to 
the Neckar country with 8t),ooo men, leaving P'eldzeugmeistcr 
V. Wartensleben with 56,000 to observe Jourdan. lu later 
years he admitted himself that his own force was far too small 
to deal with Moreau, who, he probably thought, would retire 
after a few raaineuvrc.s. 

But by now the two French generals were aiming at something 
more than alternate raids and feints. Carnot laid .set before 
them the ideal of a decisive battle as the great object. 

Jourdan was instructed, if the archduke turned on 
Moreau, to follow him up with all speed and to bring 
him to action. Moreau, too, was not retreating but 
advancing. The two armies, Moreau’s and tlie archduke’s, met 
in a straggling and indecisive battle at Malsch on the gth of 
July, and soon afterwards Charles learned tliat Jourdan had 
recrossed the Rhine and was driving Wartensleben before him. 
He thereupon retired both armies from the Rhine valley into the 
interior, hoping that at least the P'rench would detach large 
. forces to besiege the river fortresses. Disappointed of this, and 
. compelled to face a very grave situation, he resorted to an 
: expedient which may be described in his own words: “ tn 
' retire both annies step by Step without committing himself 
to a battle, and to seize the fir^ opportunity to unite them so 
as to throw himself with si^erior or at least equal strength on 
one of the two hostile enemies.” This is the cvor-rccurring idea 
of “ interior lines.” It was not new, for Frederick the Great bad 
used similar means in similar circumstances, as had Souham 
at Tourcoing and even Dampierre at Valenciennes. Nor was it 
differentiated, os were Napoleon’s operations in tliis same year, 
by the deliberate use of a small containing force at one point 
to obtain relative superiority at another. A general of the 18th 
century did not believe in the efficacy of supierior numbers—had 
not Frederick the Great disproved it ?—and for him operations 
on “ interior lines ” were simply successive blows at successive 
taigets, the efficacy of the blow in each case being dependent 
chiefly on his own personal qualities and skill as a general on 
the field of battle. In the present case the point to be observed 
is nut the expedient, which was dictated by the circumstances, 
but the courage of the young general, who, unlike Wartens¬ 
leben and the rest of his generals, unlike, too, Moreau and 
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marches, to prevent any transfer of troops to Belgium, and lastly 
to seek an occasion for giving battle, for cutting off his convoys 
and for seizing his magazines.” & much for the 
JaarSw’j pm-p^jg. The method of achieving it is defined as 
STwSir follows. “ General Hatry, in order to atuin the object 
of these instructions, will have with him the minimum 
of wagons. He is to live at the expense of the enemy as much 
os possible, and to send back into the interior of the Republic 
whatever may be useful to it ^ he will maintain his communica¬ 
tions with Longwy, report every movement to me, and when 
necessary to the Committee of I’ublic Safety and to the minister 
of war, maintain order and discipline, and firmly oppose every 
sort of pillage.” How the last of these instructions was to be 
reconciled with the rest, Hatry was not informed. In fact, it 
was ignored. ” I am far from believing,” wrote the representa¬ 
tive on mission (jillet, " that we ought to adopt the principles 
of philanthrop)- with which we Itegan the war.” 

At the moment when, on these terms, Jourdan's advance was 
re.sumcd, the general situation east of the .Scheldt was as follows : 
'f'he Allies’ centre under Coburg had captured Landrecies, and 
now (May 4) Itiy around that place, about 65,000 strong, while 
the left under Kaunitz (2 7,000) was somewhat north of Maubeuge, 
with detachments south of the Sambre as far as the Meuse. 
Beyond these again were the detachment of Beaulieu (8000) 
near Arlon, and another, yooo strong, around Trier. On the side 
of the French, the Army of the Mo.sellc (41,000 effectives) was 
in cordon between .Saargemiind and Ltmgwy ; the Army of the 
Ardennes (22,000) between Beaumont and Givet; of the Army 
of the North, the right wing (38,000) in the area Beaumont— 
Maubeuge and the centre (24,000) about Guise. 1 n the aggregate 
the a'hcd field armies numbered 1317,000 men, those of the 
French 203,000. Taelically the disjiroportion wa.s sufficient to 
give the latter the victory, if, strategically, it could be made 
effective at a given time and place. But the French had mobility 
a.s a remedy for over-extension, and though their close massing 
on the extreme flanks left no mure than e(|ual forces opposite 
Coburg in the centre, the latter felt unable cither to go forward 
or to close to one flank when on his right the storm was brewing 
at Menin and Tuurnai, and on his left Kaunitz reported the 
gathering of important masses of the French around Beaumont. 

Thus the initiative passed over to the French, but they missed 
their opportunity, as Coburg had mis.sed his in 1793. Pichegru’s 
right was ordered to inarch on Mons, and his left to master the 
navigation of the Scheldt so as to reduce the Allies to wagon- 
drawn supplies—the latter an objective dear to the 18th-century 
general; while Jourdan's task, as we know, was to conquer the 
Liege or Namur country without unduly stripping the cordon on 
the Saar and the Moselle. Jourdan's orders and original purpose 
were to get Beaulieu out of his way by the usual strategical 
tricks, and to march through the Ardennes as rapidly as iwssible, 
living (in what supplies he could pick up from the enemy or the 
inhabitants. But he had scarcely started when Beaulieu mode 
his existence felt by attacking a French post at Bouillon. There¬ 
upon Jourdan made the active enemy, instead of Namur, his 
first object. 

The movement of the operative portion of the Army of the 
Moselle began on the 21st of May from Longwy through Arlon 
towards Neufehateau, Irregular fighting, sometimes with the 
Austrians, sometimes with the bitterly hostile inhabitants, 
marked its progress. Beaulieu was nowhere forced into a battle. 
But fortune was on Jourdan’s side. The Austrians were a de¬ 
tachment of Coburg's army, not an independent force, and when 
threatened they retired towards Ciney, drawing Jourdan after 
them in the very direction in which he desired to go. On the 
zStli the French, after a vain detour made in the hope of forcing 
Beaulieu to fight—” les esclaves n’osent pas se mesurer avec 
des hommes fibres,” wrote Jourdan in disgust,—reached Ciney, 
and there heard that the enemy had fallen back to a strongly 
entrenched position on the cast bank of the Meuse near Namur. 
J ourdan was preparing to attack them there, when considerations 
of quite another kind intervened to change liis direction, and 
thereby to produce tbe drama of Charleroi and Fleurus—which 


I military historians have asserted to be the foreseen result of the 
! initial 4>lan. 

TBe method of “ living on the country ’’ had failed lamentably 
in the Ardennes, and Jourdan, though he had spolJen of changing 
his line of supply from Arlon to Carignan, then to Mdziires and 
so on as his march progressed, was still actually living from hand 
to mouth on the convoys that arrived intermittently from his 
original base. When he sought to take what he needed from the 
towns on the Meuse, he infringed on the preserves of the Army 
of the Ardennes.' The advance, therefore, came for the moment 
to a standstill, while Beaulieu, solicitous for the safety of Charleroi 
—in which fortress he had a magazine—called up the outlying 
troops left behind on the Moselle to rejoin him by way of Bastogne. 
At the same moment (29th) Jourdan received new orders from 
Paris—(a) to take Dinant and Charleroi and to clear the country 
between the Meuse and the Sambre, and (b) to attack Namur, 
either by assault or by regular siege. In the latter case the bulk 
of the forces were to form a covering army beyond the place, 
to demonstrate towards Nivelles, Ixiuvain and Lidge, and to 
serve at need as a support to the right flank of the Ardennes 
Army. From these orders and from the action of the enemv 
the campaign at last took a definite shape. 

When the Army of the Moselle passed over to the left bank 
of the Meuse, it was greeted by the distant roar of guns towards 
Charleroi and by news that the Army of the Ardennes, 
which had already twice been defeated by Kaunitz, 
was for the third time deeply and unsuccessfully engaged beyond 
the Sambre. The resumption of the march again complicated 
the supply question, and it was only slowly that the army 
advanced towards Charleroi, sweeping the country before it 
and extending its right towards Namur. But at last on the 3rd 
of June the concentration of parts of three armies on the .Sambre 
was effected. Jourdan took command of the united force (Army 
of the Sambre and Meuse) with a strong hand, the 40,000 new¬ 
comers inspired fresh courage in the beaten Ardennes troops, and 
in the sudden dominating enthusiasm of the moment pillaging 
and straggling almost ceased. 'J'roops that had secured bread 
shared it with less fortunate comrades, and even the Li6goi.s 
peasantry made free gifts of supplies. “ We must believe,” says 
the French general stuff of to-day, ” that the idea symlxilized 
by the Tricolour, around which marched ever these sansculottes, 
shoeless and hungry, unchained a mysterious force that preceded 
our columns and aided the achievement of military success.” 

Friction, however, arose between Jourdan and the generals 
of the Ardennes Army, to whom the representatives thought 
it well to give a separate mission. This detachment of 18,000 
men was followed by another, of j 6,000, to keep touch with 
Maubeuge. Deducting another 6000 for the siege of Charleroi, 
when this should be made, the covering army destined to fight 
the Imperialists dwindled to 55,000 out of 96,000 effectives. 
Kven now, we see, the objective was not primarily the enemy’s 
army. The Republican leaders desired to strike out beyond 
the .Sambre, and as a preliminary to capture Charleroi. They 
would not, however, risk the loss of their connexion with Maubeuge 
before attaining the new foothold. 

Meanwhile, 'Tourcoing and Tournai had at last convinced 
Coburg that Pichegru was his most threatening opponent, and 
he had therefore, though with many misgivings, decided to 
move towards his right, leaving the prince of Orange with not 
more than 45,000 men on the side of Maubeuge-Charleroi- 
Namur. 

Jourdan crossed the Sambre on the 12th of June, practically 
unopposed. Charleroi was rapidly invested and the covering 
army extended in a semicircular position. For the fourth 
time the Allies counter-attacked successfully, and after a severe 
struggle the French had to abandon their positions and their 
siege works and to recross the Sambre (June 16). But the army 
was not beaten. On tlie contrary, it was only desirous of having 
its revenge for a stroke of ill-fortune, due, the soldiers said, to 

* Each of the fifteen armies on foot had been allotted certain 
departments as supply areas, Jourdan's being of course far away in 
Lorraine. 
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interior lines.” It lies far deeper. So far as it is ^ssible to 
summarize it in one phrase, it lies in the fact that though the 
Directory meant this campaign to be the final word on the 
Revolutionary War, for the nation at large this final word had 
been said at Fleurus. The troops were still the nation ; they no 
longer fought for a cause and for bare existence, and Moreau and 
Jourdan were too closely allied in ideas and sympathies with the 
misplaced citizen soldiers they commanded to be able to dominate 
their collective will. In default of a cause, however, soldiers 
will fight for a man, and this brings us by a natural sequence of 
ideas to the war in Italy. 

The War in Italy i 793-97 

Hitherto we have ignored the operations on the Italian 
frontier, partly because they were of minor importance and 
partly because the conditions out of which Napoleon’s first 
campaign arose can be best considered in connexion with that 
campaign itself, from which indeed the previous operations 
derive such light as they possess. It has been mentioned that 
in 179J the French overran Savoy and Nice. In 1793 the 
.Sardinian army and a small auxiliary corps of Austrians waged 
a desultory mountain warfare against the Army of the Alps 
about Hrian^on and the Army of Italy on the Var. That furious 
offensive on the part of the French, which signalized the year 1793 
elsewhere, was made impossible here by tbc counter-revolution 
in the cities of the Midi. 

In 1794,when this had been crushed,the intention of the French 
government was to take the offensive against the Austro- 
Sardinians. The first operation was to be the capture of Oneglia. 
The concentration of large forces in the lower Rhone valley had 
naturally infringed upon the areas told off for the provisioning of 
the Armies of the Alps (Kellermann) and of Italy (Dumerbion); 
indeed, the sullen population could hardly bo induced to feed the 
troops suppressing the revolt, still less the distant frontier 
armies. Thus the only source of supply was the. Riviera of 
Genoa: “ Our connexion with this district is impierilled hy the 
corsairs of Oneglia (a Sardinian town) owing to the cessation of 
our operations afloat. The army is living from hand to mouth,” 
wrote the younger Robespierre in September 1793. Vessels 
bearing supplies from Genoa could not avoid the corsairs by 
taking the open sea, for there the. Ilritish fleet was suprerne. 
Carnot therefore ordered the Army of Italy to capture Oneglia, 
and 21,000 men (the rest of the 67,000 effectives were held back 
for coast defence) l)egan operations in April. The French left 
moved against the enemy’s positions on the main road over the 
Col di Tenda, the centre towards Ponte di Nava, and the right 
along the Riviera. All met with success, thanks to 
Smrria. bold handling of the centre column. Not 

only was Oneglia captured, hut also the Col di Tenda. Napoleon 
Bonaparte served in these affairs on the headquarter staff. 
Meantime the Army of the Alps had possessed itself of the Little 
St Bernard and Mont Cenis, and the Republicans were now 
masters of several routes into Piedmont (May). But the Alpine 
roads merely led to fortresses, and both Carnot and Bonaparte— 
Napoleon had by now captivated the younger Robespierre and 
become the leading spirit in Dumerbion’s army—considered 
that the Army of the Alps should be weakened to the profit of 
the Army of Italy, and that the time had come to disregard the 
feeble neutrality of Genoa, and to advance over the Col di Tenda. 

Napoleon’s first suggestion for a rapid condensation of the 
French cordon, and an irresistible blow on the centre of the Allies 
by Tenda-Coni,' came to nothing owing to the waste 
JiTirw!* negotiations between the generals and the 

distant Committee, and meanwhile new factors came 
into play. The rapture of the pass of Argentera by the right wing 
of the Army of the Alps suggested that the main effort should be 
made against the barrier fortress of Demonte, but here again 
Napoleon proposed a concentration of effort on the primary and 
economy of force in the secondary objective. About the same 
time, in a memoir on the war in general, he laid down his most 

1 Lieuria was not at this period thought of, even by Napoleon, 
as anything more tlian a supply urea. 


celebrated maxim: “ The principles of war are the same as those 
of a siege. Fire m.ust be concentrated on one point, and as soon 
as the breach is made, the equilibrium is broken hnd the rest is 
nothing.” In the domain of tactics he was and remains the 
princi^ exponent of the art of breaking the equilibrium, and 
already he imagined the solution of problems of policy and 
strategy on the same lines. “ Austria is the great enemy; 
Austria crushed, Germany, Spain, Italy fall of themselves. We 
must not disperse, but concentrate our attack.” Napoleon 
argued that Austria could be effectively wounded by an offensive 
against Piedmont, and even more effectively by an ulterior 
advance from Italian soil into Germany. In pursuance of the 
single aim he asked for the appointment of a single commander- 
in-chief to hold sway from Bayonne to the Lake of Geneva, and 
for the rejection of all schemes for “ revolutionizing ” Italy till 
after the defeat of the arch-enemy. 

Operations, however, did not after all take either of these forms. 
The younger Rolrespierre perished with his brother in the coufi 
d'etat of 9th Thermidor, the advance was suspended, and 
Bonaparte, amongst other leading spirits of the Army of Italy, 
was arrested and imprisoned. Profiting by this moment, Austria 
increased her auxiliarycorps. An Austrian general took command 
of the whole of the allied forces, and pronounced a threat from 
the region of Cairo (where the Austrians took their place on the 
left wing of the combined army) towards the Riviera. The 
French, still dependent on Genoa for supplies, had to take the 
offensive at once to save themselves from starvation, and the 
result was the expedition of Dego, planned chiefly hy Napoleon, 
who had been released from prison and was at headquarters, 
though unemployed. The movement began on the 17th of 
September; and although the Austrian general Colloredo 
repulsed an attack at Dego (Sept. 21) he retreated to Acqui, 
and the incipient offensive of the Allies ended abruptly. 

The first months of the winter of 1794-1795 were spent in 
re-equipping the troops, who stood in sore need after their rapid 
movements in the mountains. For the future operations, the 
enforced condensation of the army on its right wing with the 
object of protecting its line of supply to Genoa and the dangers of 
its cramped situation on the Riviera suggested a plan roughly 
resembling one already recommended by Napoleon, who had 
since the affair of Dego become convinced that the way into 
Italy was through the Apennines and not the Alps. The essence 
of this was to anticipate the enemy by a very early and rapid 
advance from Vado towards Carcare by the Ceva road, the only 
good road of which the French disposed and which they signifi¬ 
cantly called the ehemin de canon. 

The plan, however, came to nothing; the Committee, which 
now changed its personnel at fixed intervals, was in consequence 
wavering and non-committal, troops were withdrawn scbdrtr 
for a projected invasion of Corsica, and in November mai 
1794 Dumerbion was replaced by Schdrer, who Ktiitr- 
assembled only 17,000 of his 54,000 effectives for field 
operations, and selected as his line of advance the Col di Tenda- 
Coni road. Schirer, besides being hostile to any suggestion 
emanating from Napoleon, was impressed with the apparent 
danger to his right wing concentrated in the narrow Riviera, 
which it was at this stage impossible to avert by a sudden and 
early assumption of the offensive. After a brief tenure Schdrer 
was transferred to theSpanish frontier,but Kellermann, who now 
received command of the Army of Italy in addition to his own, 
took the same view as his predecessor—the view of the ordinary 
general. But not even the Schdrer plan was put into execution, 
for spring had scarcely arrived when the prospect of renewed 
revolts in the south of France practically paralysed the army. 

This encouraged the enemy to deliver the blow that had so long 
been feared. The combined forces, under Devins,—the Sar¬ 
dinians, the .\ustrian auxiliary corps and the newly arrived 
Austrian main army,—advanced together and forced the J’rench 
right wing to evacuate Vado and the Genoese littoral. But at 
this juncture the conclusion of peace with Spain released the 
Pyrenees armies, and Schdrer returned to the. Army of Italy at the 
head of reinforcements. He was faced with a difficult situation. 
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but he had the means wherewith to meet itj as Napoleon 
promptly pointed out. Up to this, Napoleon said, the French 
rommanded the mountain crest, and therefore covert Savoy and 
Nice, and also Oneglia, Loano and Vado, the ports of the Riviera. 
But now that Vado was lost tlie breach was made. Genoa was 
cut off, and the south of PVance was the only remaining resource 
for the army commissariat. Vado must therefore be retaken and 
the line reopened to Genoa, and to do this it was essential first 
to close up the over-extended cordon—and with the greatest 
rapidity, lest the enemy, with the shorter line to move on, .should 
gather at the point of contact before the French—and to advance 
on Vado. Further, knowing (as every one knew) that the king of 
•Sardinia was not inclined to continue the struggle indefinitely, he 
])rcdictcd that this ruler would make peace once the French anny 
had established itself in his dominions, and for this the way into 
the interior, he asserted, was the great road Savona-Ceva. But 
Napoleon’s mind ranged beyond the immediate future. He 
calculated that once the French advanced the Austrians would 
seek to cover Lombardy, the Piedmontese Turin, and this separa¬ 
tion, already morally accomplished, it was to be the P'rcnch 
general’s task to accentuate in fact. Next, Sardinia having been 
coerced into peace, the Army of Italy would expel the Austrians 
from Lombardy, and connect its operations with those of the 
French in South tlermany by way of Tirol. The supply question, 
once the soldiers had gained the rich valley of the Po, would 
solve itself. 

'J'his was the essence of the first of four memoranda on this 
•subject prepared by Napoleon in his Paris office. The second 
indicated the means of coercing Sardinia—first the 
Lotin. ^^sirians were to be driven or scared away towards 
Alessandria, then the French army would turn sharp to the left, 
driving the Sardinians eastward and north-eastward through 
(leva, and this was to be the signal for the general invasion of 
j’iedmont from all sides. In the third paper he framed an 
elaborate plan for the retaking of Vado, and in the fourth he 
summarized the contents of the other three. Having thus 
cleared liis own mind as to the conditions and the solution 
of the problem, he did his best to secure the command for 
himself. 

Tlie measures recommended by Napoleon were translated 
into a formal and detailed order to recapture Vado. To Napoleon 
the miserable condition of the Army of Italy was the most urgent 
incentive to prompt action. In Scherer’s judgment, however, the 
army was unfit to take the field, and therefore ex hy/iolhesi to 
attack Vado, without thorough reorganization, and it was only in 
November that the advance was finally made. It culminated, 
thanks once more to the resolute Massdna, in the victory of Loano 
(November 23-24). But Sch6rcr thought more of the destitution 
of his own army than of the fruits of success, and contented 
himself with resuming possession of the Riviera. 

Meanwhile the Mentor whose suggestions and personality were 
equally repugnant to Sch 4 rer had undergone strange vieissitudes 
of fortune—dismissal from the headquarters’ staff, expulsion from 
the list of general officers, and then the “ whiff of grapeshot ” 
of 13th Venddmiaire, followed .shortly by his marriage with 
Josephine, and his nomination to command the Army of Italy. 
These events had neither shaken his cold resolution nor disturbed 
his balance. 

The Army of Italy sptent the winter of 1795-1796 as before in the 
narrow Riviera, while on the one side, just over the mountains, 
lay the Austro-Sardinians, and on the other, out of 
Napoitoa range of the coast batteries but ready to pounce on the 
nmiatoa. supply ships, were the British frigates. On Bonaparte’s 
left Kellermann, with no more than 18,000, maintained 
astringof posts between Lake Geneva and theArgentcraas before. 
Of the Army of Italy, 7000 watched the Tenda road and 20,000 
men the coast-hne. There remained for active operations some 
27,000 men, ragged, famished and suffering in every way in spite 
of their victory of Loano. The Sardinian and Austrian auxiliaries 
(Colli), 25,000 men, lay between Mondovi and Ceva, a force 
strung out in the Alpine valleys opposed Kellermann, end the 
main Austrian army (commanded by Beaulieu), in widely extended 


cantonments between Aexjui and Milan, numbered 37,000 field 
troops. Thus the short-lived concentration of all the Allied 
forces for the battle against Schirer had ended in a fresh Mparsi- 
tion. Austria was far more concerned with Poland than with the 
moribund French question, and committed as few of her troops as 
possible to this distant and secondary' theatre of war. As for 
Piedmont, “ peace ” was almost the universal cry, even within 
the army. All this scarcely affected the regimental spirit and 
discipline of the Austrian squadrons and battalions, which had 
now recovered from the defeat of Loano. But they were im¬ 
portant factors for the new general-in-chief on the Riviera, and 
formed the basis of his strategy. 

Napoleon’s first task was far more difficult than the writing of 
memoranda. He had to grasp the reins and to prepare his troops, 
morally and physically, for active work. It was not merely that a 
young general with many enemies, a political favourite of the 
moment, had been thrust upon the army. The army itself was 
in a pitiable condition. Whole companies with their officers went 
plundering in search of mere food, the horses had never received 
ns much as half-rations for a year past, and even the generals 
were lialf-starved. Thousands of men were barefooted and 
hundreds were without arms. But in a few days he had secured 
an almost incredible ascendancy over the sullen, starved, half- 
clothed army. 

“ .Soldiers,” he told them, ” you are famished and nearly naked. 
The government owes you much, but can do nothing for you. 
Your patience, your courage, do you honour, but give you no 
glory, no advantage. 1 will lead you into the most fertile plains 
of the world. There you will find great towns, rich provinces. 
There you will find honour, glory and riches. Soldiers of Italy, 
will you be wanting in courage ? ” 

Such words go far, and little as he was able to supply material 
deficiencies—all he could do was to expel rascally contractors, 
sell a captured privateer for £5000 and borrow £2500 from 
Genoa—he cheerfully told the Ilircctory on the 28th of March 
that “ the worst was over.” He augmented his army of operations 
to above 40,000, at the expense of the coast divisions, and set on 
foot also two small cavalry divisions, mounted on the half-starved 
horses that had survived the winter. 'rhen_ he announced that 
the army was ready and opened the cainpaign. 

The fet plan, emanating from Paris, was that, after an 
expedition towards Genoa to assist in raising a loan there, the 
army should march against Beaulieu, previously neutralizing 
the Sardinians by the occupation of Ceva. When Beaulieu was 
beaten it was thought probable that the Piedmontese would enter 
into an alliance with the French against their former comrades. 
A second plan, however, authorized the general to begin by 
subduing the Piedmontese to the extent necessary to bring about 
peace and alliance, and on this Napoleon acted. If the present 
separation of the Allies continued, he proposed to overwhelm the 
.Sardinians first, before the Austrians could assemble from winter 
quarters, and then to turn on Beaulieu. If, on the other hand, the 
Austrians, before he could strike his blow, united with (olli, he 
proposed to frighten them into separating again by moving on 
Acqui and Alessandria. Hence Carcare, where the road from 
Acqui joined the “ cannon-road,” was the first objective of bis 
march, and from there he could manoeuvre and widen the breach 
between the allied armies. His scattered left wing would assist 
in the attack on the Sardinians as well as it could—for the 
immediate attack on the Austrians its co-operation would of 
course have been out of the question. In any case he grudged 
every week spent in administrative preparation. The delay due 
to this, as a matter of fact, allowed a new situation to develop. 
Beaulieu was himself the first to move, and he moved towards 
Genoa instead of towards his Allies. ’Jbe gap between the two 
allied wings was thereby widened, but it was no longer possible 
for the French to use it, for Iheir plan of destroying Colli vhilc 
Beaulieu was ineffective had collapsed. 

In connexion with the Genoese loan, and to facilitate the move¬ 
ment of supply convoys, a small French force had been pushed 
forward to Voltri. Bonaparte ordered it back as soon as he 
arrived at the front, but the alarm was given. The Austrians 
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brake up from winter quarten at once, amd rather than, loae the 
food iupphei, at V<*ri,,aonepane actually reinforced Maa^ 
at that puict, and ganrc him onlert to hold on as long as possible, 
cautioning him only to watch his left soar (Moateaotte). But 
he did not abandon bis purptsse. Starting from the new coi^ 
tions, he devised other means, as we shall see, for reducing 
Beaulieu to ineffectiveness. Meanwhile Beaulieu’s plan of 
offensive operations, such as they were, developed. The French 
advance to Voltri had not only spurred him into activity, but 
convinced him that the bulk of the French array lay east of 
.Savona. He therefore made Voltri the objective of a converging 
attack, not with the intention of destroying the French 
op**>** army but with that of “ cutting its communications 
mtirn. Genoa,” and expelling it from “ the only place 

in the Kiviera where there were suffident ovens to 
hake its bread.” (Beaulieu to the Aulic Council, 15 April.) The 
Sardinians and auxiliary Austrians were, on^ed to extend 
leftwards on Dego to dose the gap that Beaulieu’s advance on 
Genoa-Voltri opened up, which they did, though only half¬ 
heartedly and m small force, for, unlike Beaulieu, they knew 
that masses of the erwmy were still in the western stretch, of the 
Riviera. The rightmost of Beaulieu’s own columns was. on the 
road Ixrtween Acqui and Savoiuu with orders to seise Monte 
I.egino as an advanced post, the others were to converge towards 
Voltri from the Genoa side and tlte mountain passes about 
Campofreddo and Sassello. The wings were theitfore so far 
connected that Colli wrote to Beaulieu on this day ‘‘ the enemy 
will never daro to place himself between our two armies.” The 
event belied the prediction, and the proposed minor operation 
against granaries and bakeries became the first art of a decisive 
campaign. 

On the night of the 9th of April the French were grouped 
as follows: brigades under fiarnicr amd Macquardiat the Finestre 
and Tenda poises, S6rurier's division and Ruaca’s brigade east 
of Garessio; Augereau’s division about Loano, Meynier’s at 
Finale, Laharpo’s at Savona with an outpost on the Monte 
lagino, and Cervoni’s brigade at Voltri. Massfna was in ^neral 
charge of the last-named units. The cavalry was far m rear 
beyond laiano, tlolli's army, excluding the troops m the valleys 
that led into Dauphind, was around Qaii and Mondovi-Ceva, 
the latter group connecting with Beaulieu by a detachment 
under Frovera between Millesimo and Carcare. Of Bcaub'eu’s 
army, Argenteau’s division, still concentrating to the front 
in many small bodies, extended over the area Acqui-Dego- 
.Sasscllo. Vukassovich’s brigade was equally extended between 
Ovada and the mountain-crests above Voltri, and Pittoni's 
division was grouped around Gavi and the Docchetta, the two 
last units being destined for the attack on Voltri. Farther to 
the rear was Sebottendorf’s division around Alossandria- 
Tortona. 

On the afternwm of the loth Beaulieu delivered his blow 
at V’oltri, not, as he anticipated, against three-quarters of the 
French army, but against Cervoni’s detachment. This, after a 
long irregular fight, slipped away in the night to Savona. Dis¬ 
covering his mistake next morning, BeaulKU sent back some 
of bis battalions to join Argenteau. But there was no road 
by which they could do so save the. ddtour through Acqui and 
Dego, and long before they arrived Argenteau’s advance on 
Monte Legino liad forced on the crisis. On the 11th fa day 
behind time), tWs general drove in the French outposts, out he 
soon came on three battalions under Colonel Bampon, who 
threw himself into some old earthworks that lay near, and said 
to his men ," We must win or die here, my friends.” Hw redoubt 
and his men stood the trial well, and when day broke’ on the 
13 th Bonaparte was ready to deliver his first ” Napoleon- 
stroke." 

The prindpte that guided him in the subsequent operations 
may be called “ superior mimbera at the decisive point.” Touch 
had been gained with the enemy all along the long line 
between the Tenda and Voltri, a*d he decided to 
concentrate swiftly uponthenearcst enemy—Argenteau. 
Augereau’s division, or such piart of it os could march at once, 


was ordered to Mallane, picking up here aad there on the waiy> 
a few honcroea and gora. with, qooo’ men, was to 

send two bngadea in the directioB of Careaxt and Aitare,and with 
the third to swing round Argenteau’s right and to head for 
Montenotte village in his rear. Lahaipe with 7000 (it had 
become dew that the enemy at Voltri would not pursue their 
advantage) was to join IlBinfxu, leaving only Cervoni and two 
battalions in Savona. Sfrurier and Rusca were to keep the 
Sardinians in front of them occupied. The far-distant brigades 
of Cornier and Macquard stood fast, but the cavalry drew 
eastward as quickly os its condition permitted, hi rain and 
mist on the early morning of the 12th the French marched up 
from all quarters, while Argenteau’s men waited in their cold 
bivouacs for light enough to resume their attack on Monte 
I.egino. About q the mists deored, and hea'vy fighting began, 
tmt I.aharpe held the mountain, and the vigorous Massina with 
his nearest brigade stormed forward against Argentcau's right. 
A few hours later, seeing Augereau’s columns heading for their 
line of retreat, the Austrians retired, sharply pressed, on Dego. 
The threatened intervention of Provera was checked by 
Augereau's presence at Carcare. 

Montenotte wa.s a brilliant victory, and one can imagine its 
effects on the but lately despondent soldiers of the A^y of 



Italy, for all imagined that Beaulieu’s main body had been 
defeated. This was far foom being the case,however,and although 
the Frendi spent tlie night of tlic battle at Cairo-Carcare-Monte- 
notte, midway between the allied wings, only two-thirds, of 
Argenteau’s force, and none of the other divisions, hod been 
beaten, and the heaviest fighting was to come. This became 
evident on the afternoon of the 13th, but meanwhile Bonaparte, 
eager to begin at once the subjugation of the Piedmontese (for 
which purpose he wanted to bring .Sirurier and Rusca into play) 
sent only Labarpe’s division and a few details of Massena’s, 
under the latter, towards Dego. These wiere to protect the 
main attack from interference by the forces that had been 
engaged at Montenotte (presumed to be Beaulieu’s 
main body), the said main attack being delivered by 
Augereau’s division, reinforced by most of Massine’s, on the 
positions held by Provera. The latter, only 1000 strong to 
Augereau’s 900a, shut himself in the castle of Cossaria, which 
he defended d U Rampon against a series of furious assaults. 
Not until the morning of the i+th. was his surrender secured, 
after his ammunition and food had l^een exhausted. 

Argenteau also won a day’s respite on the 13th, for Laharpe 
did not join Maasina till late, and nothing toc^ place opposite 
Dego but a litite skirmishing. During the day Bonaparte saw 
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for bimself that he- had owensted the efiSeett of llontenotte. 
Beauiieui on the other hand, underrated them, treatii^^t as a 
mishap which* was more than counterbalanced by his own 
success in " cutting off the French from Genoa.” He bian to 
reconstruct his line on the front Dego-SasseHo, trust^ to 
Colli to harry the French until the Voltri troops had finished 
their dftour through Acqui and rejoined Argenteau. This, of 
course, presumed that Atgenteau's troops were intact and 
Colli's able to move, which was not the case with either. Not 
until the afternoon of the r4th did Beaulieu place a few extra 
battalions at Aigenteau’s disposal “ to be used only in case of 
extreme necessity,” and order Vukassovich from the region 
of Sassello to “ make a diversion ” against the French right 
with two battalions. 

Thus Aigcntcau, already shaken, was exposed to destruction. 
On the 14th, after Provera’s .surrender, Massena and Laharpe, 
reinforced until they had nearly a two-to-one superior¬ 
ity, stormed Dego and killed or captured 300c of 
-Argenteau’s 5500 men, the remnant retreating in disorder to 
Acqui. But nothing was done towards the accomplishment of 
the purpose of destroying Colli on that day, save that Sfturier 
and Rusca began to close in to meet the main body between 
Ceva and Millesimo. Moreover, the victory at Dego had produced 
its usual results on the wild fighting swarms of the Republicans, 
who threw themselves like hungry wolves on the little town, 
without pursuing, the beaten enemy or even placing a single 
outpost on the Acqui road. In this state, during the early 
luwrs of tlie 15th, Vukassovich’s brigade,' marching up from 
.Sassello, surprised them,, and they broke and fled in an instant. 
The whole morning hod to be spent in rallying them at Cairo, 
arid Bonaparte had for the second time to postpone his union 
with Sfrurier and Ru.sca, who meanwhile, isolated from one 
another and from the main army, were groping forward in the 
mountains. A fresh assault on Dego was ordered, and after 
very severe fighting, Mussina and Laharpe succeeded late in 
the evening in retaking it. Vukassovich lust heavily, but 
retired steadily and in order on Spigno. The killed and wounded 
numbered probably about 1000 French and 1500 Austrians, 
out of considerably less than 10,000 engaged on each side—a 
loss which contrasted very forcibly with those suffered in other 
t»ttles of the Revolutionary Wars, and by teaching the Army 
of Italy to bear punishment, imbued it with self-confidence. 
But again success bred disorder, and there was a second orgy in 
the houses and streets of Dego which went on till late in the 
morning and paralysed the whole army. 

This was perhaps the crisis of the campaign. Even now it 
was not certain that the Austrians had been definitively pushed 
aside, while it was quite clear that Beaulieu’s main body was 
intact, and Colli was still more an unknown quantity. But 
Napoleon’s intention remained the same, to attack the Pied¬ 
montese as quickly and os heavily as possible, Beaulieu being 
held in check by a containing force under Massena and Laharpe, 
The remainder of the army, counting in now Rusca and Siturier, 
was to move westward towards Cevo. Hiis disposition, while 
it illustrates the Napoleonic principle of delivering a heavy 
blow on the selected target and warding off interference at other 
points, shows also the difficulty of rightly apportioning the 
available means between the offensive mass and the defensive 
system, for, as it turned out, Beaulieu was already sufficiently 
scared, and thought of nothing but self-defence on the line 
Acqui-Ovada-Bocchetta, while the French offensive mass was 
very’ weak compared with Colli's unbeaten and now fairly 
concentrated army about Ceva and Montezemolo. 

On the afternoon of the 16th the real advance was begun by 
Augereau's division, reinforced by other troops. Rusca joined 
Augereau towards evenmg, and Siruriei approached Ceva 
from the south. Colli's ol>jecl was now to spin out time, and 
having repulsed a weak attack by Augereau, and feeling able 
to repeat these tactics on each successive spur of the Apennines, 

* Vukassovich had received Beaulieu's order to demonstrate with 
two battaKons, and also appeals for lidn from Argenteau. He 
therefore brongdrt most of liLs froops with him. , 


he urtired in the night to a new position behind thcr Cintwgiia. 
On the i7thj reassured by the absence of fighting on the Dego 
side, and by the news that no enemy remained at SasseDo, 
Bonaparte incased Massena from Dego, leaving only Laharpe 
there, and brought him over towards the right of the main 
body, which thus on the evening of the 17th formed a long 
straggling line on both sides of Cevn, Sdrurier on the left, 
Echeloned forward, Augereau, Joubert and Rusca in the centre, 
and Massfna, partly as support, partly as flank guard, on 
Augereau’s right rear. Sdnirier had been liidden to extend 
well out and to strive to get contact with Massfna, i.r, to 
encircle the enemy. Tlierc was no longer any idea of waiting 
to besiege Ceva, although the artillery train had been ordered 
up from the Riviera by the ” cannon-road ” for eventual use 
there. Farther, the line of supply, ns nn extra guarantee against 
interference, was changed from that of Savona-Carcare to that of 
Loano-Bardinetto. When this was accomplished, four clear days 
could be reckoned on with certainty in which to deal with Colli. 

The latter, still expecting the Austrians to advance to his 
assistance, luxd established his corps (not more than. 13,000 
muskets in ali) in the inuneasely strong positions 
of the (’ursnglia, with a thin line of posts on his left micImU 
stretching towards Cherasco, whence he could com¬ 
municate, by a roundabout way, with AcquL Opposite this 
position the long straggling line of the French, arrived, after 
many delays due to the weariness of the troops, on the 19th. 
A day of irregular fighting followed, everywhere to the advantage 
of the defenders. Napoleon, fighting against time, ordered a 
fresh attack on the aoth, and only desisted when it became 
evident that the army was exhausted, and, in partiailar, when 
Sdrurier reported frankly that without bread the soldiers would 
not march. The delay thus imposed, however, enabled him to 
clear the “ cannon-rood ” of all vehide.s, and to bring up the 
Dego deta^diment to replace Mussina in the valley of the western 
Bormida, the latter coming in to the main army. Further, 
part at any rate of the convoy service was transferred still 
farthest westward to the line Albcnga-Gare.s.sio-Ceva. Nelson’s 
fleet, that had so powerfully contributed to force the French 
inland, was becoming less and less innocuous. If leadership and 
force of character could overcome internal friction, all the 
success he had hoped for was now within the young commander’s 
grasp. 

Twenty-four thou.sand men, for the first time with a due 
proportion of cavalry and artillery, were now disposed along 
Colli's front and beyond his right flank. Colli, out- 
numbered by two to one and threatened with en¬ 
velopment, decided once more to retreat, and the Republicans 
occupied the Cursaglia lines on the morning of the 2i.st without 
firing a .shot. But Colli halted again at ^'ico, half-way to 
Mondovi (in order, it is said, to protect the evacuation of a 
.small magazine he had there), .and while he was in this un¬ 
favourable situation the pursuers came on with true Republican 
swiftne.ss, lapped round his flanks and crushed him. A few 
days later (37th April), the armistice of Cherasco put an end 
to the Campaign before the Austrians mostid a single battalion 
to his assistance. 

The interest of the camp.'ilgn. being aI>o\'e all Napoleonic, its mural 
iuu.st be found by discovering the “ Napoleon foucli " that dificicn- 
tiated it from other Ifevolutionary campaigns. A great 
deal is common to all, on botli sides, 'nie Austrians iiKmoolton 
and Sardinians worked together at least as eilectivcly as . ” ^ vl**" 
the Aust.'ian.s, Prussians, Britislt and Dutch in the Nether¬ 
lands. Revolutionary energy wa-s common to the Army of Italy and 
lo the Army of tlic Nortii. Wiy. therefore, when the war dragged on 
from one campaign to another in the great idains of the Meuse and 
Rhine countries, did Napoleon bring aI>out so swift a decision in these 
cramped valleys ? Tlie answer is to tx; found Tiartly in the exigencies 
of the supply .service, but still more in Najiolcon's own personality 
and the strategy bom of ft. The fir.st, as we have seen, was at 
the end of its resources when Beaulieu placed himself across the 
Genoa road. Action of some sort was the plain alternative to 
starvation, and at this point Napoleon’s personality intervened. 
He would have no quarter-rations on tlie Riviera, but plenty snd to 
spare beyond the mountains. If there wore many thousand soldiers 
who maithed unarmed sad shoeless is the ranks, it was towards " the 
Promised Land " that he led them.. He looked always to the end, and 
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met Mcb day as il with full expectation of attaining it I>e(ore sunset. 
Strategical conditions and " new Frencli " nicthod.s of war did not 
save Ikinaparfe in tlie two crise.s -llic Lego rout and the sullen halt 
of the army at San Michele—but the personality which made the 
K)ldier.s, on tlic way to Montenotte, march barefoot pa.st a wagon¬ 
load of new boots. 

We have said that Napoleon's strategy was tlie re.sult of this per¬ 
sonal magnetism. Later critics evolved from his succc.s.s the theory 
of " interior lines,” and then accounted for it by applying the 
criterion they had evolved. Actually, the form in which tlie will to 
conquer found expression was in many important re.sjiccts old. 
What, tlierefore, in tlie theory or its application was the product of 
Napoleon's own genius and wlll-j>owcr ? Acomparisonwith .'souliam’s 
e.impaign of Tourcoing will enable ii.s to answer this question. To 
liegiri with, .Souham found himself midway lietwecn Coburg and Cler- 
fayt almost by accident, and his utilization of the advantages of his 
position was an expedient for the given case. Najxileon, however, 
pl iced liim.sell deUocralrly and by fighting his way thither, in an 
analogous situation at Carcare and Cairo. Militarj- ojiinion of the 
time considered it dangerous, as indeed it was, for no theory can alter 
the fact that had not Najxileon made his men fight hardcrand march 
farther tlian usual, he would have been destroyed. The effective 
play of forces on interior lines dejicnds on tlie two conditions that 
the outer enemies are not so near together as to give no time for the 
inner mass to defeat one before the arrival of tlie other, and that 
lliey arc not so far apart that before one can be brought to action 
I lie other ha.s inflicted .serious damage elsewhere. 

Neither condition was fully met at any time in the Montenotte 
c.nnpiign. On the nth Napoleon knew that the attack on Voltri 
h.ad lieen made by a part only of the Austrian forces, yet he flung 
his own nia.sses on Montenotte. On the 13th he thought that 
Heiulieu's main body was at iJego and Colli'.s at Millesimo, and 011 
this assumiitioii had to exact the iiio.st extraordinary efforts from 
Angeie.iu's troops at Cos.saria. On the lytli and anth he tried to 
esclude the risks of the Austrians’ intervention, and with this the 
ch inces of a victory over them to follow his victory over Colli liy 
(i.msferring tlio centre of gr.ivify of liis army to Ceva and Oaressio 
and fighting ii out with Colli alone. ’ 

It was iiol, in fact, to gain a position on interior lines -with respect 
to two opponents-thnl Napoleon pushed liis army lo Carcare 
Helme the campaign began he hoped by tising the ” cannon-road " 
lo deslroy the Piedmontese Ujore tht Austrians were in erislence 
at all as an army. But on the news from Voltri and Monte U'gino 
lie swiltly "concentrated fire, made the breach, and broke the 
enuilibrium at flic spot wliere the interesfs and forces of flic two 
Allies converged and diverged. Tlie hvimlhesis in the firsl case was 
thit (he Austrians were ]iraclically non-existent, and the whole 
oliiecl in the second was to biiMcIi the now connected front of the 
Allies {" strafegio pciuitralion ") and lo cause (hem to break up into 
two separate systems. More, liaviiig made fhe breach, lie had the 
choice (which he had iiol before) of attacking <»(/ierthe Ausfrians or 
(lie Sardinians, as every erilic lias pointed out. Indeed fhe Austrians 
offered by far the lielfer target. But he neither wanted nor used 
the new nlternative. liis purpo.sc> was to cru.sh Piedmont. "My 
enemies saw too much at once,” said Naiwleon. Singleness of aim 
and of pmpo.se, (he product of clear thinking and of “ personalily,” 
HMs Ihc foundation-stone of tlie iu*\v form of strategy. 

In till' couiHc of subduing the Sardinians, Naiwleou found himself 
jiUccd on Interior lines between two hostile ma,sses, and another new 
idea that of ” relative superiority," reveals itself. Whereas Souham 
had iieen in superior force (00,000 again.st 70,000), Najioleoii (jo 000 
againsf 50,000) was not, and yet (he Army of Italy was always iilaced 
m a iKisifion of relative superiority (at first about 3 to 2 and ulti¬ 
mately 2 lo j) to the immediate antagonist. "The c.s.sence of 
slMlegy,” B.\id Napoleon in 1707,“ is, with a weaker army, always 
to h.ave more force at the crucial point than fhe enemv. But this 
art is taught neither by books nor by practice; it is a mailer of 
tact.' In this he expressed the result of liis victories cm his own 
inmd rather than n nrecoaceived formula whicli jiroduced (hose 
victories. But the idea, tliough undefined, and the inefhod of 
)ir,ictice, though imperfectly worked out, were in his mind from fhe 
first. As soon as he had made the breach, he widened it by pushing 
out Massfma and laiharpe on the one hand mid Augereau on the 
Ollier. This is mere common sense. But immediately afterwards 
though preparing to throw all available forces against Colli, he posted 
Ma.ss6na and Laharpe at Lego to guard, not like Vnndanime on the 
Lys against a real and pressing enemy, but against a pnssiMtilv 
and he only diminished (he strength and altered the iiosition of this 
containing detachment in jiroixirtior, as the Austrian danger 
dwindled. Later in his career 110 defined this oSensivc-defensive 
system as " having all possible strength at the deci.sivc point " 
and being nowhere vulnerable,” and the art of reconciling these 
two requirements, in each case as 11 arose, was always fhe iirincipal 
secret of his generalship. At firsl liis precautions (judged by events 
RaUitva probabilities of the moment) were excessive, 

snsriar. S"'* offensive mass small. But the litter was handled 
tty, by a general untroubled by multiple aims and anxieties, 

and if such self-confidence was equivalent to 10,000 
men on the battlefield. It was legitimate lo detach 10,000 men to 
secure It. These 10,000 were jmsted 8 m. out on the dangerous 


iiatilhy luujvsk tv/ vtiui vuc uiMiii uuuy tts vanuftmnio 
fiad lieAi,' and although this distance was but little compared lo 
those of bis later cai^aign.s, when he employed small armies lor the 
same purpose, it sufficod in this difficult mountain country where 
the covering force enjoyed the advantage of strong ixJsitions 
Of course, if Colli had been better concentrated, or if Beaulieu liad 
been more active, the calculated proportions lictween covering force 
and main body might have proved fallacious, and the system on 
which Najxileon 8 relative superiority rested might have broken 
down. But the point is that such a system, however rough its first 
model, had iieen imagined and put into practice, 

■I'his was Najxileon s individual art of war, as raiding bakeries and 
culling communications were Beaulieu’s sjicciality, Napoleon made 
the art into a science, and in our own time, with modem conditions 
of effective, armament and communications, it is more than jxissible 
Uiat Moreaiis and Jourdans will prove able lo practise it with succc.ss 
But in the old conditions it required n Napoleon. " Strategy ” said 
Moltko, "is a system of expedients.” But it was the inten.se personal 
force, as well as (he gcniii.s, of Napoleon that forged these expedients 
into a system, ‘ 

The first phase of the campaign satisfactorily settled, Napoleon 
was free to turn his attention to the “ arch-enemy ” to whom he 
was now considerably superior in numbers (35,000 to 25,000). 
The day after the signature of the armistice of Chera.sco he 
began preparing for a new advance and also fur the role of 
arbiter of the destinies of Italy. Many whispers there were 
even in his own army, as to the dangers of passing on without 
“ revolutionizing " aristocratic Genoaund monarchical Piedmont 
and of bringing Venire, the pope, and the Italian princes into the 
field against the French. But Bonaparte, flushed with victory, 
and better informed than the malcontents of the real condi¬ 
tion of Italy, never hesitated. His first object was to drive 
out Beaulieu, his second to push through 'Tirol, and liis only 
serious restriction the chance that the armistice with Piedmont 
would not result in a definitive treaty. Beaulieu had fallen hadt 
into Lomb.'irdy, and now bordered the Po right and left of 
Valcnza. lo achieve further progress, Napoleon had first to 
cross that river, and the point and method of crossing was the 
immediate problem, a problem the more difficult as Napoleon 
had no bridge train and could only make use of such existing 
bridges as he could seize intact.“ If he crossed above Valcnza, 
he would he confronted by one river-line after another, on one 
of which at least Beaulieu would probably stand to fight. Btit 
cjuite ai)art from the immediate problem, Najiolcon’s intention 
was less to jteat the Austrians than to dislodge them. He needed 
a foothold in Lombardy which would make him independent of, 
and even a menace to. Piedmont. If this were assured, he could 
for a few weeks entirely' ignore his communications with P’rance 
and strike out against Beaulieu, dethrone the king of Sardinia, 
or revolutionize Parma, Modena and the papal states according 
to circumstances. ^ 


Milan, therefore, was his objective, and Torfona-Piacenza his 
route thither. To give himselt every chance, lie had stipulated 
with the Piedmontese authorities for the right of 
passing at Valenza, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing Beaulieu fall into the trap and concentrate oppo.site that 
part of the river. The P'rench meantime had moved to the region 
Alessandria-Tortona. 'Thence on the 6lh of May Bonaparte, 
with a picked body tif troops, set out for a forced march on 
Piacenza, and that night the advanced guard was 30 m. on the 
''’^ 3 ') Rt Castcl San (jiovanni, and l-aliarpc’s and the cavalry 
divisions at ,Stradella, 10 m. behind them. Augereau was at 
Broni, Mass6na at Sale and Serurier near Valenza, the whole 
forming a rapidly extending fan, 50 m. from point to point. 
If the Piacenza detachment succeeded in crossing, the army was 
to follow rapidly in its track. If, on the other hand, Beaulieu fell 


\\c have seen that after Tourcoing, taught by cxjierience, 
Soutiam iw.sted Vandainmc’s covering force 14 or 15 in. out. But 
Napoleon s disposition was in advance of experience. 

'■* The proposed alliance with the Sardinians came to nothing. 
The kings oi Sardinia had always made their alliance with cither 
Austria or France conditional on cessions of conquered territory. 

Thiers, the Directory only dcrired to conquer 
the Milanese to restore it to Austria in return for the definitive 
cession of (he Austrian Netherlands. If this be so, Najxileon’s 
jiroclatnations of " freedom for Italy were, if not a mere jiolitieal 
expedient, at any4«te a<> more than an expression of his own desires 
which lie was not powerful enough to enforce. 
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back to oppose tlie advanced guard, the Valenza divisions would 
take advantage of his absence to cross there. In either case, be it 
observed, the .^ustrians were to be evadtd, not brought to action. 

On tlie morning of the 7th, the swift advanced guard under 
(jeneral Dallemagne crossed at Piacenza,^ and, hearing of this, 
Bonaparte ordered every division except Sdrurier’s thither with 
nil possible speed. In the exultation of tire moment he mocked 
at Beaulieu’s incapacity, but the old Austrian was already on 
the alert. This game of manceuvres he understood; already 
one of his divisions had arrived in close proximity to Dallemagne 
and the others were marching eastward by all available roads. 
It was not until the 8th that the French, after a series of partial 
encounters, were securely established on the left bank of the Po, 
and Beaulieu had given up the idea of forcing their most advanced 
troops to accept battle at a disadvantage. The success of 
the French was due less to their plan than to their mobility, 
which enabled them first to pass the river before the Austrians 
(who had actually started a day in advance of them) put in an 
appearance, and afterwards to be in superior numbers at each 
point of contact. But the episode was destined after all to 
culminate in a great event, which Napoleon himself indicated 
as the turning-point of his life. “ Vendemiaire and even Montc- 
notte did not make me think myself a superior being. It was 
after Lodi that the idea came to me. . . . That first kindled the 
spark of boundless ambition.” 

The idea of a battle having been given up, Beaulieu retired to 
the Adda, and most of his troops were safely beyond it before the 
French arrived near Lodi, but he felt it necessary to 
leave a strong rearguard on the river opposite that 
place to Cover the reassembly of his columns after their scattered 
march. On the afternoon of the loth of May, Bonaparte, with 
Dallemagne, Massena and Augereaii, came up and seized the 
town. But 200 yds. of open ground had to be passed from the 
town gate to the bridge, and the bridge itself was another 250 
in length. A few hundred yards beyond it stood the Austrians, 
pooo strong with 14 guns. Napoleon brought up all his guns 
to prevent the enemy from destroying the bridge. Then sending 
all his cavalry to turn the enemy's right by a ford above the 
town, he waited two hours, employing the time in cannonading 
the Austrian lines, resting his advanced infantry and closing 
lip Massiina’s and Augereau’s divisions. Finally he gave the 
order to Dallemagno’s 4000 grenadiers, who were drawn up 
under cover of the town wall, to rush the bridge. As the column, 
nut morn than thirty men broad, made its appearance, it was 
met by the concentrated fire of the Austrian guns, and half 
way across the bridge it checked, but Bonaparte himself and 
Massena rushed forward, the courage of the soldiers revived, 
and, while some jumped off the bridge and scrambled forward 
in the shallow water, the remainder stormed on, passed through 
the guns and drove back the infantry. This was, in bare outline, 
the astounding passage of the Bridge of Lodi. It was nut till 
after the battle that Napoleon realized that only a rearguard 
was in front of him. When he launched his 4000 grenadiers 
he thought that on the other side there were four or five times 
that number of the enemy. No wonder, then, that after the 
event he recognized in himself the flash of genius, the courage 
to risk everything, and the ” tact ” which, independent of, 
and indeed contrary to all reasoned calculations, told him that 
the moment had come for “ breaking the equilibrium,” Lodi 
was a tactical success in the highest sense, in that the principles 
of his tactics rested on psychology—on the “ sublime ” part 
of the art of war as .Saxe had called it long ago. The spirit pro¬ 
duced the form, and Lodi was the prototype of the Napoleonic 
battle—contact, manceuvre, preparation, and finally the well- 
timed, massed and unhesitating assault. The absence of strate¬ 
gical results mattered little. Many months elapsed before this 
bold assertion of superiority ceased to decide the battles of 
F'rance and Austria. 

' Ou entering tlie territory o£ the duke of Parma Bonaparte 
imposed, besides other contributions, the surrender of twenty 
famous pictures, and thus began a practice which for many years 
enrichetl the Louvre and only ceased witli the capture of Paris 
in 1814. 


Next day, still under the vivkl tactical impressions of the 
Bridge of I^i, he postponed his occupation of the Milanese 
and set of! in pursuit of Beaulieu, but the latter was 
now out of resich, and during the next few days the 
French divisions were installed at various points in the area 
Pavia-Milan-Pizzighetone, facing outwards in all dangerous 
directions, with a central reserve at Milan. Thus secured, 
Bonaparte turned his attention to political and military ad¬ 
ministration. This took the form of exacting from the neigh¬ 
bouring princes money, supplies and objects of art, and the once 
famished Army of Italy revelled in its opportunity. Now, how¬ 
ever, the Directory, suspicious of the too successful and too 
sanguine young general, ordered him to turn over the command 
in Upper Italy to Kellerraann, and to take an expeditionary 
corps himself into the heart of the Peninsula, there to preach 
the Republic and the overthrow of princes. Napoleon absolutely 
refused, and offered his resignation. In the end (partly by 
bribery) he prevailed, but the incident reawakened liis desire 
to close with Beaulieu. This indeed he could now do with a 
free hand, since not only had the Milanese been effectively 
occupied, but also the treaty with Sardinia hud been ratified. 

But no sooner had he resumed the advance than it was 
interrupted by a rising of the peasantry in his rear. The exac¬ 
tions of the French had in a few days generated sparks of dis¬ 
content which it was easy for the priests and the nobles to fan 
into o])cn flames. Milan and Pavia os well as the countryside 
broke into insurrection, and at the latter place the mob forced 
the French commandant to surrender. Bonaparte acted 
swiftly and ruthlessly. Bringing back a small jiortion of the 
army with him, he punished Milan on the zsth, sacked and 
burned Binasco on the 26th, and on the evening of the latter 
day, while his cavalry swept the open country, he broke his 
way into Pavia with 1500 men and beat down all resistance. 
Napoleon's cruelty was never purposeless. He deported several 
scores of hostages to France, executed must of the mob leaders, 
and shot the h'rench officer who had surrendered. In addition, 
he gave his 1500 men three hours’ leave to pillage. Then, us 
swiftly as they had come, they returned to the army on the 
Oglio. From this river Napoleon advanced to the banks of the 
Mincio, where the remainder of the Italian campaign was fought 
out, both sides contemptuously disregarding Venetian neutrality. 

It centred on the fortress of Mantua, which Beaulieu, too weak 
to keep the field, and dislodged from the Mincio in the action of 
Borghetto (May 30), strongly garrisoned liefore retiring into 
Tirol. Beaulieu was soon afterwards replaced by Dugobert 
Siegmund, count von Wurmser (b. 1724), who brought con¬ 
siderable reinforcements from Germaui. 

At this point, mindful of the narrow escape he had had ol 
losing his command, Bonaparte thought it well to begin the 
resettlement of Itoly. The .scheme for co-operating with Moreau 
on the Danube was inrlclinitely postponed, and the Army of 
Italy (now reinforced from the Army of the Alps and counting 
42,000 effectives) was again disjxised in a protective “ zone oi 
manoeuvre,” with a strong central reserve. Over 8000 men, 
however, garrisoned the fortresses of Piedmont and Lombardy, 
and the effective blockade of Mantua and political expeditions 
into the heart of the Peninsula soon used up the whole of this 
reserve. 

Moreover, no siege artiller\’ was available until the Austrians 
in ibe citadel of .Milan capitulated, and thus it was not till 
the i8th of July that the first parallel was begun. .Almost at the 
same moment Wurmser began his advance from Trent with 
55,000 men to relieve Mantua. 

The protective system on which his attack would full in the 
first instance was now as follows:—Augereau (6000) about 
Legnago, Despinoy (8000) south-east of Verona, 

Massena (13,000) at Verona and Peschiera, with 
outposts on the Monte Baldo and at La Corona, 

.Sauret (4500) at Salo and Gavardo. S^rurier (12,000) was 
Iresieging Mantua, and the only central reserve was the cavalry 
(2000) under Kilmaine. The main rood to Milan passed by 
Brescia. .Sauret’s brigade, therefore, was practically a detached 
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pMt on the iloe of cmnDuaication, «od on the main defeiwive, 
iooKt lea than >90^090 dspooed lat various points 

lietween LaCtratt and Legnago<50m, apart), and at a distanoe 
of 15 to M m. from Hantaa. The atnsng^nf such a disposition 
dep»ded on the fighting power and fiandinest of the troops, 
who in eacb'caie w<mkl hie called upon to act as a reargnard to 
gain time. Yet the lie of tbetXHmtry scarcely permitted a closer 
groining, unless indeed Bonaparte fell ba^ on the old-time 
device <rf a “ circumvaUation,” and Shut himself up, with all the 
supplies necessary for the calculated duration of the siege, in an 
impregnable ring of earthworks round Mantua. This, however, 
be could not have done even if he had wished, for the wave of 
revolt radiating from Milan had made accumulations of food 
impossible, and the Jakes above and below the fortress, besides 
Iseifig extremely unhealthy, would have extended the perimeter 
of the circumvaUation so greatly that the available forces would 
not suffice to wan it. It was not in this, but in the absence of an 


On the agth Quasdanevidi nitedeed Snuret at ;Salo, drove 
him tewardu Desensano, and pfflShed on to Gavatdo and thence 
into Brescia. Wurmser escpdled Messina’s g^vsfnced guSrd 
from La Corona, and eaptur^ in suceeslioB the ’Monte Bdldo 
and SivoS posts. TheSrenla orttmntqjproaieh^ 'Y'enina'^ 
little or no fighting. Nows «f'dds cdlumn led Napoleon earty in 
the day to close up 'Despinoy,’Mas8dBft and Kilmaine atCastel- 
nuovo, and to order Augereau from Legnago to advance on 
Montebello (19 m. east of Verona) against Davidovich’s left 
rear. But after these orders had been despatched came the news 
of Sauret’s defeat, and this moment was one of the most anxious 
in N^wleon’s career. He could not make up his mind to give up 
the siege of Mantua, but he hurried Augereau back to the Mincio, 
and sent order after order to the officers on the lines of communi¬ 
cation to send all convoys by the Cremona instead of by the 
Brescia road. More, he had the baggage, the treasure and the 
sick set in motion at once for Marcaria, and wrote to Sdrurier 



important central reserve that Bonaparte’s disposition is open to 
criticism, which indeed could impugn the scheme in its entirety, 
as overtaxing the available resources, more easily than it could 
attack its details. 

If Bonaparte has occusionally been criticiied for bis defensive 
moaJiUTcs, Wurmser's attack procedure haa receivfd ahnont universal 
condeinuatioH) a.K to the Justice of whicli it may be pointed out ^ 
that the object of tho expedition was not to win a battle by falling 
■on the dianuited French with a well-concrntTated army, but to over¬ 
power one, any one, of the corps oovering the rnege, and to press! 
iitrai^ht forward to the relief -of Mantua, t.f. to the destruction of 
Bonaparte’s hatterics and tfic levelling of his trencli work. The old ! 
principle that a battle was a grave event of doubtful issue w’as 
reinforced In the actual case by Beanlien’s late experiences of Fr nch 
Jhn, md ai a temporaiy victory at one point would Buffioo for the 
purpose in hmd, there wae ovary incentive to muitjfrfy the points of 
Gwtaut. The soundness of Wurmaer's plan was proved by tUe event.' 
New ideas and new forces, undiscemible i^o a man of seventy-two 
years of age, obliterated his achievement by surpassing ft, but such 
as It was—a limited -uso of force (or a limited obj«t—tlio venture 
undeQiably aucaeeded. 

The Austrians formed three corps, one (Quasdanovich, r8,ooo 
men) marching round the west side of the Lake of Garda on 
Gavardo, Salo and the Brescia road, the second (under Wurmser, 
about 30,000) naoviing dirootly down the Adige, and the third 
(Davidovich, 6000) making a ddtour by the Brenta valley 
and heading for Verona bv Vicenza. 

* SeeC. vea B.-K., CsfttMMd pp. 449-451. 


a despatch which included the 
words “ perhaps we shall recover 
ourselves ... but I must take 
serious measures for a retreat.” 
On the 30th he wrote: “The 
enemy have broken through our 
line in three places . . . Sauret 
has evacuated Salo . . . and the 
enemy has captured Brescia. 
You see that our communications 
with Milan and Verona arc cut.” 
The reports that came to him 
during the morning of the 30th 
enabled him to place the main 
body of the enemy opposite 
'MasBfaa,'and this, without in the 
least alleviating the gravity of 
the situation, lielpeii to make his 
course leas doubtful. Augereau 
was ordered to hold the line of 
the Mnlinella, in case Davido¬ 
vich’s attack, the least-known 
factor, sirould after all prove to 
be serious; Mass^na to recon¬ 
noitre a road from Peschiera 
through Castiglione towards 
Orzinovi, and to stand fast at 
Castelnuovo opposite Wurmser 
as long as he could. Sauret 
and Despinoy were concentrated 
at Desenzano with orders on the 31st to dear the main line of 
retreat and to recapture Bre.sda. The Austrian movements were 
merely the continuation of those of the 29th. Quasdanovich 
wheeled inwards, his right finally resting on Montechiaro and 
his left on halo. Wurmser drove back Mass^na to the west side 
of the Mincio. Davidovich made a slight advance. 

In the late evening Bonaparte held a Council of war at Rover- 
bella. The proceedings of this council are unknown, but it at 
any rate enabled Napoleon to see clearly and to act. 

Hitherto he had been covering the siege of Mantua with 
various detachments, the defeat of any one ol which * *** 
might be fatal to the enterprise. 'Thus, when he had lost his 
main line of retreat, he ooatd assemble no more than 8000 men 
at Deservzaho to win it back. 'Now, however, he made up his 
mind that the siege could not be continued, and bitter as the 
decision must have been, it gave him freetlom. At this moment 
of crisis the instincts of the great captain came into play,-and 
showed the way tO a victory that would more than counter¬ 
balance the now inevitable failure. Edrurier was ordered to 
spike the 140 siege guns that had :been so welcome a few days 
l>efore, and, after sending part of his force to Augereau, to 
establishliimBelf with the rest at Marcaria on the Oemona road. 
The field force* were to be used oh interior lines. On the yist 
SjMiret,, Despinoy, Apgereau and Kilmaine .advanced westward 
against Quasdanovich. The first two found the Austrians at 
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Safe atid Lodato and drave them hadf, while with Augeveati I 
and the cavahy Bom^mrte hhAself ma^ a loK«d nfltrch «n ’ 
Brescia, never halting night or day till he reaehed the tevm and i 
recover e d his depots. Meairdeoe SAnrier had' retired (n^ht 
■of July ji),' Massina had gradually drawn hr towards Lonato, i 
and Wurniser’s advanced guard triumphantly entered the 
fortress (August i). 

The Austrian general now formed the plan of crushing 
Bonaparte between Quasdanovich and his own main body. 
But meantime Quasdanovich had evacuated Brescia under the 
threat of Bonaparte's advance and was now fighting a long 
irregular action with Despinoy and Sauret about Gavardo and 
Sain, and Bonaparte, having missed his expected target, had 
brought Augereau by another severe march bode to Monteohure 
on the Chiese. Massina was now assembled between Lonato 
and Ponte San Marco, and Sirurier was nothing quietly on 
Marcaria. Wurmser’s main body, weakened by the detachment 
sent to Mantua, crossed the Mincio about Valeggio and Goito 
on the and, and penetrated as far as Castiglione, whence Mass6na’s 
rearguard was expelled. But a renewed advance of Quasdano¬ 
vich, ordered by Wurmser, which drove Sauret and Despinoy 
'back on Brescia and Ix)nato, in the end only placed 
LonaMaorfg strong detachment of the Austrians within striking 
//oie.*" distance of Maasdna, who on the 3Td attacked it, 
front to front, arKl by sheer fighting destroyed it, 
while at the same time Augereau recaptured Castiglione from 
Wurmser. On the 4th Sauret and Despinoy pressed buck, 
Quasdanovich beyond Sale and Gavardo. One of the Austrian 
ctilummi, finding itself isolated and unable to retreat with the 
others, turned back to break its way through to Wurmser, and 
was annihilated by Massfna in the neigblmurhood of Lonato. 
On this day Augereau fought his way towards Solferino, and 
Wurmser, thinking rightly or wrongly that he Muld not now 
retire to the Mincio without a battle, drew up his whole force, 
close on 30,000 men, in the plain between Solferino and Medole. 
The finale may be described in very few ■words. Bonaparte, 
convinced that no more was to he feared from Quasdanovich, 
and seeing that Wurmser meant to fight, called in Despinoy’s 
division to the main hf>dy and sent orders to S6rarier, then far 
distant on the Cremona road, to march against the left flank of 
the Austrians. On the 5th the battle of Castiglione was fought., 
Closely contested in the first hours of the frontal attack till 
■Serurier’s arrival decided the day, it ended in the retreat of the 
Austrians over the Mincio and into Tirol whence they had 
come. 

Thus the aew way had failed to keep back Wurmser, and the 
old had failed to crush Napoleon. Each was the result of its own 
conditions. In former wars a commander threatened as Napoleon 
was, ■would have fallen back at once to the Adda, abandoning ttie 
siege in sucii good lime that he would have Iwen able to bring off his 
siege artillery. Instead of this Bonaparte hesitated long enough 
to lose it, which, according to accepted canons was a waste, and held 
his ground, vdiich was, by tlie .same rulc-s, sheer madness. But 
Revolutionary discipline waa not Orm enough to stand a retreat. 
Once it turned l»ck, the army would have streamed awsy to Milan 
and, perhaps to the Alps (cf. tygo), and the only alternative to com¬ 
plete dissolution therefore was fighting. 

As to the manner of this fighthig, even the principle of " relatiw 
Superiority " failed him so tong ns he was endeavouring to cover 
the siege and again when his chief care was to .protect his nf^w.Uno of 
retreat and to clear his old. In this period, viz. up to his return 
from Brescia on the 2nd of August, the only " mass " ho collected 
delivered a blow in the air, while ■tnc covering dctaehmcntB had to 
fight hard for bare existence. Onea irrieaaod from its trammels, 
thoiiapoleonio principle had fair play. He stood between Wurmser 
and.f^asdaaovich, ready to fight cither or both. The latter was 
cruslied, thanks to locsd superiority and the resolute leading of 
Mass^na, bift at Castiglione Wurmser actually outnumbered his 
opponent till the last'of Napoleon's precautionary dispositions had 
.been given dp,.and Strurter bronght hack from the "alternative Unc 
of retreat ” to the battlefield. The moralJe, again, that it was not the 
mere fact of being on interior lines that gave Napoleon the victory, 
but hit " tact,"*'his fine appreciation of the chances In his fn-vour,, 
ntcasored hr terms of time, space, attacking force and containing 
power. All thesefnctora'weregreaUyinfinenced by the,gronad, which; 
la-voured the swarmaj apd coluinns of the Frenek and deprived 
the b^iant Austrian cavalry of its power to act. But of far 
greater importance ■was the mobility that Napoleon's personal 


force imparted to Hie tFienehi'-'Kapnlsott himetif eodn BvS ’lMines 
to dsaih >in three dnyn, tad Ai««reaD's diviilon oMtfcksd irom 
Rovwotlla to .Bnecia and back to,Moo^hlft% a total dintnpne of 
nearly jO m., in nhout thirty-six hours. This indeed was the founda¬ 
tion of Ms " restive 'auperfority," for 'every hour saved fn the thne 
of nnithing meMt more freedom -to deettoy one corps before the 
rest could Dvui whel m the covering detsnhiMnts nnd come to Its 
assistance. 

Witrmser’s plan for the refief of Mantua, suited to its purpose, 
succeeded. But when he made his objective the French field army, 
he had to take hfs own army «s he found it, disposed for an altogether 
different purpose. A properly combined attack nl convergent 
columns framed ab tnitto by a good staff officer, such as Mack, 
might indeed have given good results. But the success of such a 
plan depends principally on the assailant's original possession of the 
initfative, and hot on the ehanees of his being able to win it over to 
his own side when operations, os here, are almndy m progrem. 
When the time came to improvise such a plan, the initiative had 
passed over to Napoleon, anu the plan was foredoomed. 

By the end of the second week in August the blockade of 
Mantua had been Tesnmed, without siege guns. But still under 
the impression of ft great victory gained, Bonaparte was planning 
a long forward stride. He thought that by advancing past 
Mantua directly on Trieste and thence onwards to the Semmering 
he'could impose a peace on the emperor. 'The Directory, however, 
which had by now focussed ks attention on the Gentian cam¬ 
paign; ordered him to pass through Tirol and to co-operate with 
Moreau, and this plan, Bonaparte, though protesting against an 
Alpine venture being made-so late in the year, prepared to execute, 
drawing in remforcements and collecting great quantities of 
supplies in boats on the Adige and Lake Garda. Wurmser was 
thought to have posted his main body near Trent, and to have 
de'tadiedonediviRiontoBassano''tocoverTrieste.” The French 
advanced northwanl on the end, in three disconnoeted eolumns 
(prectsdy os Wurmser had done in the reverse direction at the 
end of July)—Massina (i,j,ooo) from Rivoli to Ala, Augereau 
(9000) from Verona by mil roads, keeping on his right rear, 
Vauhois (11,000) round the Lake of Garda by Riva and Tor- 
bole. Sahirguet’s division (8000) remained before Mantua. The 
French divisions successfully combined and drove the enemy 
before them to Trent. 

There,how(rvcr, they missed their target. Wurmser had already 
drawn over the bulk of his army (21,000) into the Val Sugana, 
whence, with the Bassano division as his advanced guard, he 
intended once more to relieve Mantua, while Davidovich with 
13,000 (excluding detachments) wa» to hold 'Tirol against any 
attempt of Banaparte to join forces with Moreau. 

Thus Austria was preparing to hazard a second (as in the 
event she hazarded a third and a fourth) highly trained and 
expensive professional army in the struggle for the preservation 
of a fortress, and we must conclude that there were weighty 
reasons which actuated so notoriously cautious a body as the 
Council of War in making this unconditional venture. While 
Mantua stood, Napoleon, for all his energy and sanguineness, 
could not press forward into Friuli and Caraiola, and immunity 
from a Republican visitation was above sill else important for 
the Vienna statesmen, governing as they did more or les.s dis¬ 
contented and heterogeneous populations that had not felt the 
pressure of war for a century >and more. The Austrians, so far 
as is known, desired no more than to hold their own. They no 
longer possessed the superiority of moral that guarantees victory 
to one side -when both are materially lequal. 'Thwe was therefore 
nothing to be gained, oonftnensurate with the risk invol'hed, by 
fighting a battle in the open field. /« hdUm siegl mefU die 
KavaUtrie 'was an old Mying in the Austrian omy, and therefore 
the Austrians «uld not hope to win a victory of the felt mag¬ 
nitude. The only practicidile alternative was to strengthen 
Mantua as opportunities offered themselves, land to prolong 
the passive resistance as much as possible. Napoleon’s own 
practice in providing for seOondary ■ fhsatres of war was to 
eoonomiee forces and to delay a deciiuon, and the fault of the 
Austrians, viewed from a purely miliilaafy standpoint, was tliat 
they squandered, instoad idf eoanoreizing, their forces to gsin 
time. If we neglect pure theory., and regard Strategy os the 
handmaiden of statesmanship—whiefc fundamentally it is—wc 
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cwinot condemn the Vienna authorities un/ess it be first proved 
that they grossly exaggerated the possible results of Bonaparte’s 
threatened irruption. .And if their capacity for judging the 
political .situation be admitterl, it naturally follows that their 
object was to preserve Mantua at all costs —which object Wurmser, 
though invariably defeated in action, did in fact accomplish. 

When Massiina entered Trent on the morning of the 5th of 
•Septemlier, Nuiw/eon became aware that the force in his front 
was a mere detachment, and news soon came in that 

**•*• Wurmser was in the Val Sugana about Primolano and 
at Bassano. This move he supposed to be intended to cover 
Trieste, being influenced by his own hopes of advancing in that 
direction, and underestimating the importance, to the Austrians, 
of preserving Mantua. He therefore informed the Directory 
that he could not proceed with the Tirol scheme, and .spent one 
more day in driving Davidovich well away from Trent. Then, 
leaving Vaubois to watch him, Napoleon marched Augereau and 
Mass6iu, with a rapidity ho scarcely ever surpassed, into the 
Val Sugana. Wurmser’s rearguard was attacked and defeated 
again and again, and Wurmser himself felt compelled to stand 
and fight, in the hope of checking the pursuit before going 
forward into the plains. Half his army had already reached 
Montebello on the Verona road, and with the rear half he posted 
himself at Bassano, where on the 8th he was attacked and 
defeated with heavy losses. Then began a strategic pursuit or 
general chase, and in this the mobility of the French should 
have finished the work so well liegun by their tactics. 

But Napoleon directed the pursuers so as to cut off Wurmser 
from Trieste, not from Mantua. Mass^na followed up the 
Austrians to Vicenza, while Augereau hurried towards Padua, 
and It was not until Inte on the 9th that Bonaparte realized that 
ins opponent was heading for Mantua via I.egnago. On the loth 
MassiSna cros,s<'d the Adige at Ronco, while Augereau from 
Padua reached Monti^nana. Sahuguet from Mantua and 
Kilniaine from yerona joined forces at Citstellaro on the nth, 
with orders to interpose between Wurmser and the fortress. 
Wurmser meantime had halted for a day at laCgnugn, to restore 
order, and had then resumed his march. It was almost too late, 
for in the evening,after having to push aside the head of Mussina’s 
column at (.‘crea, he had only reached Nogara, some miles short of 
lastellaro, and close upon his rear was Augereau, who reached 
Legnago that night. On the i*th, eluding Sahuguet by a detour 
to the southward, he reached Mantua, with all the columns of 
the French, weary ns most of them were, in hot pursuit. After 
an attempt to keep the open field, defeated in a general action 
on the 15th, the relieving force was merged in the garrison, now 
.some 28,000 in all. .So ended the rpi,sode of Bassano, the most 
brilliant feature of which as usual was the marching power of 
the French infantry. This time it sufficed to redeem even 
strategical misconceptions and misdirections. Between the 
5th and the nth, besides fighting three actions, Massina had 
marched 100 m. and Augereau 114. 

heldzeugmeister Alvintzi was now appointed to command a 
new army of relief. This time the mere distribution of the 
troops imposed a concentric advance of separate columns, for 
practically the whole of the fresh forces available were in Carniola, 
the Militaiy Frontier, &r., while Davidovich was still in Tirol. 
/Hyiiitzi s intention was to assemble his new army (29,000) in 
hriuli, and to move on Bassano, which was to bo occupied on 
the 4th of November. Meantime Davidovich (18,000) wa,s to 
capture Trent, and the two columns were to connect by the Val 
.Sugana. All being well, Alvintzi and Davidovich, still separate, 
were then to converge on the Adige between Verona and I.egnago. 
Wurmser was to co-operate by vigorous sorties. At this time 
Napoleon’s protective system was as follows : Kilmaine (9000) 
investing Mantua, Vaubois (10,000) at Trent, and Massina 
(yooo) at Bassano and Treviso, Augereau (9000) and Macquard 
(3000) at Verona and Villafranca constituting, for the first time 
in these operations, important mobile reserves. Hearing of 
Alvintzi's approach in good time, he meant first to drive back 
Davidovich, then with Augereau, Mass 4 na, Macquard and 3000 
of Vaubois’s force to fall upon Alvintzi, wlio, he calculated. 


would at this stage have reached Bassano, and finally to send 
back a ferge force through the Val Sugana to attack Davidovich. 
This plan practically failed. • 

Instead of advancing, Vaubois was driven steadily backward. 
By the 6th, Davidovich had fought his way almost to Roveredoj 
and Alvintzi had reached Bassano and was there 
successfully repelling the attacks of Mass6na and 
Augereau. That night Napoleon drew back to Vicenza. On 
the 7th Davidovich drove in Vaubois to Corona and Rivoli, 
and Alvintzi came within 5 m. of Vicenza. Napoleon watched 
carefully for an opportunity to strike out, and on the 8th massed 
his troops closely around the central point of Verona. On the 
9th, to give himself air, he ordered Mass6na to join Vaubois, 
and to drive back Davidovich at all costs. But before this order 
was executed, reports came in to the effect that Davidovich 
had suspended his advance. The loth and iith were spent by 
both sides in relative inaction, the French waiting on events 
and opportunities, the Austrians resting after their prolonged 
exertions. Then, on the afternoon of the nth, Ijeing informed 
that Alvintzi was approaching, Napoleon decided to atuck him. 
On the i2th the advanced guard of Alvintzi’s army was furiously 
assailed in the position of (aldiero. But the troops in rear came 
up rapidly, and by 4 p.m. the French were defeated all along the 
line and in retreat on Verona. Napoleon’s situation was now 
indeed precarious. He was on “ interior lines," it is true, hut 
he had neither the force nor the space necessary for the delivery 
of rapid radial blows. Alvintzi was in superior numbers, as the 
battle of Caldiero had proved, and at any moment Davidovich, 
who had twice Vaubois’s force, might advance to the attack of 
Rivoh. The reserves had proved insulficicnt, and Kilmaine 
had to be called up from Mantua, which was thus for the third 
time freed from the blockadcrs. Again the alternatives were 
retreat, in whatever order was possible to Republican armie.s. 
and heating the nearest enemy at any sacrifice. Napoleon chose 
the latter, tliough it was not until the evening of the t.^th that 
he_ actually issued the fateful order. 

The Austrians, too, had selected the 15th as the date of their 
final advance on Verona, Davidovich from the north, Alvintzi 
via Zevio from the south. But Napoleon was no longer there ; 
leaving Vaubois to hold Davidovich as best he might, and 
posting only 3000 men in Verona, he had collected the rest of 
his small army between Albaro and Ronco, His plan seems to 
have been to cross the Adige well in rear of the Austrians, to 
march north on to the Verona-Vicenza highway, and there, 
supplying himself from their convoys, to fight to the last. On 
the r5th he had written to the Directory, " The weakness and 
the exhaustion of the army causes me to fear the worst. We lu-e 
perhaps on the eve of losing Italy.’’ In this extremity of danger 
the troops passed the Adige in three columns near Ronco and 
Albaredo, and marched forward along the dikes, with deep 
marshes and pools on either hand. If Napoleon’s intention was 
to reach the dry open ground of S. Bonifacio in rear of the 
Austrians, it was not realized, for the Austrian army, instead of 
being at the gates of Verona, was still between Caldiero and 
.S. Bonifacio, heading, as we know, for Zevio. Thus Alvintzi 
was able, easily and swiftly, to wheel to the south. 

The battle of Areola almost defies description. The first day 
passed in a series of resultless encounters between the heads 
of the columns lus they met on the dikes. In the 
evening Bonaparte withdrew over the Adige, expecting 
at every inoment to be summoned to Vaubois’s aid. But Davido¬ 
vich remained inactive, and on the i6th the F'rench again crossed 
the river. Mass6na from Ronco advanced on Porcile, driving 
the Austrians along the causeway thither, but on the side of 
Areola, Alvintzi had deployed a considerable part of his forces 
on the edge of the marshes, within musket shot of the causeway 
by which Bonaparte and Augereau had to pass, along the 
Austrian front, to reach the bridge of Areola, In these circum¬ 
stances the second day’s battle was more murderous and no 
more decisive than the first, and again the F’rench retreated to 
Ronco. But Davidovich again sti^ still, and with incredible 
obstinacy Bonaparte ordered a third assault for the 17th, using 
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indeed more tactical expedients than before, but calculating 
chiefly on the fighting powers of his men and on the exhaustion 
of the enemy., Maswna again advanced on Porcile, Robert’s 
br^ade on Areola, but the rest, under Augereau, were to pass 
the Alpone near its confluence with the Adige, and joining various 
small txidies which passed the main stream lower down, to storm 
forward on dry ground to Areola. The Austrians, however, 
themselves advanced from Areola, overwhelmed Robert’s 
brigade on the causeway and almost reached Ronco, This was 
perhaps the crisis of the battle, for Augereau’s force was now 
on the other side of the stream, and Mass 4 na, with his back 
to the new danger, was approaching Porcile. But the fire of a 
deployed regiment stopped the head of the Austrian column; 
Mass^na, turning about, cut into its flank on the dike; and 
Augereau, gathering force, was approaching Areola from the 
south. The bridge and the village were evacuated soon after¬ 
wards, and Mass^na and Augereau began to extend in the plain 
beyond. But the Austrians still sullenly resisted. It was at 
this moment that Bonaparte secured victory by a mere ruse, 
but a ruse which would have been unprofitable and ridiculous 
had it not been based on his fine sense of the moral conditions. 
Both sides were nearly fought out, and he sent a few trumpieters 
to the rear of the Austrian army to sound the charge. They 
did so, and in a few minutes the Austrians were streaming back 
to S. Bonifacio. This ended the drama of Areola, which more 
than any other episode of these wars, perhaps of any wars in 
modern history, centres on the personality of the hero. It is 
said that the French fought without spirit on the first day, and 
yet on the second and third Bonaparte had so thoroughly imbued 
them with his own will to conquer that in the end they prevailed 
over an enemy nearly twice their own strength. 

The climax was reached just in time, for on the 17th Vaubois 
was completely defeated at Rivoli and withdrew to Peschiera, 
leaving the Verona and Mantua roads completely open to 
Davidovich. But on the 19th Napoleon turned upon him, and 
combining the forces of Vaubois, Mass^na and Augereau against 
him, drove him back to Trent. Meantime Alvintzi returned 
from Vicenza to San Bonifacio and Caldiero (November 21st), 
and Bonaparte at once stopped the pursuit of Davidovich. On 
the return of the French main body to Verona, Alvintzi finally 
withdrew, Wurraser, who had emerged from Mantua on the 23rd, 
was driven in again, and this epilogue of the great struggle 
came to a feeble end because neither side was now capable of 
prolonging the crisis. 

Alvintzi renewed his advance in January 1797 with all the 
forces that could be assembled for a last attempt to save Mantua. 
At this time 8000 men under Sirurier blockaded Mantua. 
Mass^na (9000) was at Verona, Joubert (Vaubois’s successor) 
at Rivoli with 10,000, Augereau at Legnago with 9000. In 
reserve were Rey’s division (4000) between Brescia and Monte- 
chiaro, and Victor’s brigade at Goito and Castelnuovo. On the 
other side, Alvintzi had 9000 men under Provera at Padua, 
6000 under Bayolii at Bassano, and he himself with 28,000 men 
stood in the Tirol about Trent. This time he intended to make 
his principal effort on the Rivoli side. Provera was to capture 
Legnago on the 9th of January, and BayaliC Verona on the 12th, 
while the main army was to deliver its blow against the Rivoli 
position on tlie 13th. 

The first marches of this scheme were duly carried out, and 
several days elapsed before Napoleon was able to discern the 
direction of the real attack. Augereau fell back, 
skirmishing a little, as Provera’s and BayaliiS’s advance 
developed. On the nth, when the latter was nearing Verona, 
Alvintzi’s leading troops appeared in front of the Rivoli position. 
On the i2th Bayalii! with a weak force (he had sent reinforce¬ 
ments to Alvintzi by the Val Pantena) made an unsuccessful 
attack on Verona, Provera, farther south, remaining inactive. 
On the i3tfa Napoleon, still in doubt, launched Mass^na’s division 
against ^yali£, who was driven back to San Bonifacio; but 
at the same time definite news came from Joubert that Alvintzi's 
main army was in front of La Corona. From this point begins 
the decisive, though by no means the most intense or drwnatic. 


struggle of the campaim. Once he felt sure of the situation 
Napoleon acted promptiy. Joubert was ordered to hold on to 
Rivoli at all costs. Rey was brought up by a forced march to 
Castelnuovo, where Victor joined lum, and ahead of them both 
Massine was hurried on to Rivoli. Napoleon himself joined 
Joubert on the night of the t3th. There he saw the watch-fires 
of the enemy in a semicircle around him, for Alvintzi, thinking 
that he had only to deal with one division, had begun a wide¬ 
spread enveloping attack. The horns of this attack were as yet 
so far distant that Napoleon, instead of extending on an equal 
front, only spread out a few reriments to gain an hour or two 
and to keep the ground for Massena and Rey, and on the morning 
of January 14th, with 10,000 men in hand against 26,000, he 
fell upon the centml columns of the enemy as they advanced 
up the steep broken slopes of the foreground. The fighting was 
severe, but Bonaparte had the advantage. Massina arrived at 
9 A.M., and a little later the column of Quasdanovich, which had 
moved along the Adige and was now attempting to gain a foothold 
on the plateau in rear of Joubert, was crushed by the converging 
fire of Joubert’s right brigade and by Massina’s guns, their rout 
being completed by the charge of a handful of cavalry under 
Lasalle. The right hnm of .\lvintzi’s attack, when at last it 
swung in upon Napoleon’s rear, was caught between Massdna 
and the advancing troops of Rey and annihilated, and even 
before this the dispirited Austrians were in full retreat. A last 
alarm, caused by the app>earance of a French infantry regiment 
in their rear (this had crossed the lake in boats from Salo), com¬ 
pleted their demoralization, and though less than 2000 had been 
killed and wounded, some 12,000 Austrian prisoners were left 
in the hands of the victors. Rivoli was indeed a moral triumph. 
After the ordeal of Areola, the victory of the French was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion at each point of contact. Napoleon hesitated, 
or rather refrained from striking, so long as his information was 
incomplete, but he knew now from experience that his covering 
detachment, if well led, could not only hold its own without 
assistance until it had gained the necessary information, but 
could still give the rest of the army time to act upon it. Then, 
when the centre of gravity had been ascertained, the French 
divisions hurried thither, caught the enemy in the act of manoeu¬ 
vring and broke them up. And if that confidence in success 
which made all this possible needs a special illustration, it may 
be found in Napoleon’s sending Murat's regiment over the lake 
to place a mere two thousand bayonets across the line of 
retreat of a whole army. Alvintzi’s manoeuvre was faulty 
neither strategically in the first instance nor tactically as 
regards the project of enveloping Joubert on the 14th. It 
failed because Joubert and his men were better soldiers than his 
own, and because a French division could move twice as fast as 
an Austrian, and from these two factors a new form of war was 
evolved, the essence of which was that, for a given time and in 
a given area, a small force of the French should engage and 
hold a much larger force of the enemy. 

The remaining operations can be very briefly summarized. 
Provera, still advancing on Mantua, joined hands there with Wumisor, 
and for a time held Sfirurier at a disadvantage. But hearing of this, 
Napoleon sent back Massdna from the field of Rivoli, and that general, 
with Augereau and S^rurier, not only forced Wurm,sor to retire again 
into the fortress, but compelled Provera to lay down his arms. On 
the 2nd of February 1797, after a long and honourable defence, 
Mantua, and with it what was left of Wurmscr’s army, surrendered. 

The campaign of 1797, which ended the war of the First Coalition, 
was the brilUant sequel of these hard-won victories. Austria had 
decided to save Mantua at all co.sts, and had lost her armies in the 
attempt, a lose whieh was not compensated by the " strategic " 
victoncs of the archduke. Thus the Republican “ visitation ” of 
Carinthia and Camiola was one swift march—politically glorious, 
if dangerous from a purely military standpoint—of Napoleon's 
army to the Semmering. The archduke, who was called thither 
from Germany, could do no more than fight a few rearguard actions, 
and make threats against Napoleon's rear, which the latter, with his 
usual" tact," ignorra. On the Rhine, as in 1793 and 179^’, the armies 
of the Sambre-and-Meuse (Hoche) and the Rhine-and-Moselle 
(Moreau) were opposed by the armies of the Lower Rhine (WemecW) 
and of the Upper Rhine (Latour). Moreau crossed the river near 
Strassburg and fought a series of minor actions. Hoche, like his 
predecessors, crossed at Dflsseldorf and Neuwied and fought bis 
. \ XI. 7 
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my to toe Lalio, whan te the latt tone in the JiMorjr of itheM mn, 
tbm wu an irngular wf<kapread battle. But Hoclie, is tbJe hie 
lift campaign, dieplayed the brilliant energy of hie drst, and delivered 
the ** eerlee of incoaaant blows " that Carnot bad urged upon Jourdan 
the year before. Wemeck was driven with ever>increaeteg ioasee 
fiam the lower Labn to Wetclar and Giesaen. Thence, preiaBil 
hard by the French left wing under Champioimet, he retir^ on the 
Nidda, only to find that Hoche's right had swung completely round 
lilni. Nothing but the news of the armistice of Leoben 
rrrrTi, envelopment and surrender. This 

general armistice was slg^d by Bonaparte, on his own authority 
and to (lie intense chagrin of toe Directory and of Hoebe, on the 
18th of April, and was the basis of tlic peace of Campo Pormio. 

NAroLEcm ih Ecvpi 


Within the scope of this article, yet far more important fram ita 
political and personal than from its general milita^ intereat, oomea 
the expedition of Napoleon to Egypt and its sequel (soc also Ecvri ; 
Hislaiy; NspoinoN, &c.). A very brief summary must here suffice" 
Nsptdeon left Toulon on the 19th of May 1798, at the same tone as 
his army (40,000 strong in 400 transports) embarked secretly at 
various ports, Nelson's fleet was completely evaded, and, capturimt 
M^ta ‘n route, the armada reached the coast oi Egypt on the ist of 
July. The republicans stormed Alexandria on the Jnd. Between 
Embabeh and Giieh, on the left bank of toe Nile, 60,000 Mamelukes 
'^ defeated and scattered on the aist (battle at the Pyramids) 
toe French tor the most part marching and ^hting in the chequer 
of mfantry squares that afterwards became the classical formation 
for desert warfare. While his lieutenants pursued the more important 
groups of the enemy, Napoleon entered Cairo in triumph, and pio- 
o«dcd to organize Egypt as a French protectorate. Meantone 
Nelson, though too late to head oflf the expedition, had snn.hii.<.,j 
the squadron of Admiral Brueys. This blow severed the army 
ftom toe home country, aiul destroyed all hope of reinforcements. 
But to eject the French already in Egypt, military invasion of that 
tountry was necessary. The first attempts at this were made m 
beptember by tlie Ti^fcs as overlords of Egypt. Napoleon—after 
simpressing a revolt in Cairo—marched into Syria to meet tbesn, 
and captured El Arish and Jaffa (at the latter place the prisoners, 
whom he could afford neither to feed, to release, nor to guard were 
tort by his order). But he was brought to a stsadstin (March 17-May 
ao) before the half-defensible fortifications of Acre, held by a Turkish 
Mrrison and animated by the leadership of Sir W. Siiiiey Smith 
(g.K.). In May, though meantime a Turkish relieving army had been 
severely beaten in the battle of Mount Tabor (April 16, 1709). 
Napoleon gave up his enterprise, and returned to Egypt, where he 
won a last victory in annihilating at Aboukir, with Oooo ot his own 
men, a 1 urktto army 18,000 strong that liad landed there (July 25. 
1799). With this crowning tactical success to set against the Syrian 
reverses he handed over the command to KI6hor and returned to 
France (August at) to ride the storm in a new coup d'flal, the " i8th 
Bnimairc." Kliber, att^ed by the Engh.to .and Turk.s, concluded 
toe convQutiou of El Arito (January y, 1800), whereby he secured 
free tran.sport for the army back to France. But this convention 
was disavowed by the British government, and K 16 ber prepared to 
March 1800 he thoroughly defeated 
toe Turiush army at Heliopolis and recovered Cairo, and French 
influence was once more in the ascendant in Egypt, when its director 
^ murdered by a fanatic on the I4to of June, the day of Marengo, 
rather s successor, the incompetent Menou, fell an easy victim to the 
Brittto expeditionary force under Sir Ralph Abereromby In 1801. 
The British forced their way ashore at Aboukir on the 8to of March. 
Ob the 2ist, Abereromby won a decisive battle, and lumsoU fell in the 
hour of victory (see Alexandria : BaUle of jSot). His successor. 
General Holy Hutchinson, slowly followed up this advantage, and 
rwcived the surrender ot Cairo in July and of Alexandria in August, 
the debris of the French army being given free passage back to France 
Meantime a mixed force of British and native troops from India 
under Sir D^id Baird, had landed at Kosseir and marchfed across 
the desert to Cairo. 

The War of the Second Coalition 

In the autumn of 1798, while Napoleon’s Egyptian expedition 
wM in progress, and the Directory was endeavouring at home 
to reduce the importance and the predominance of the army 
and its leaders, the powers of Europe once more allied themselves, 
not now o^nst the principles of the Republic, but against the 
treaty of Campo Formki. Russia, Austria, England, Turkey, 
Portugal, Naples and the Pope formed the Second fyiitinn. The 
ww* l^an with an advance into the Roman States by a worthless 
and iU-hehaved Neapolitan army (commanded, much against 
his will, by Mack), which the French troops undw Champioimet 
dMtroyed with ease. Championnet then revohitionieed Naples. 
After this unimportant prelude the curtain rose on a general 
European war. The Direct*^ which now bad at its command 
neither numbers nor enthusiasm, prepared as best it ooold to 


meet the sterm. Four aimies, nambering only 160,000, sran 
set wf foot, in HoUand (Brune, M/Ooo) j on the Upper «t.l>.n 
(Jourdan, 06,000); in Switoeriaad, which hod been militarily 
occupiedini798(Mass6na, JO,000)5 Mid in upper Italy (Schdtw, 
60,000). In addition thm waa Qiampionnet’s army, now 
commanded by Macdonald, in southern Italy. AH these forces 
the Diiec^ ordered, in January and February 1799, to assume 
the offensive. 

Jourdan, in the Constance and Schafihausen region, had only 
40,000 men against the archduke Charles’s 80,000, and was soon 
brought to a standstill and driven back on Stokach. 

The archduke had won these preliminary successes ****“**• 
with seven-ei^ths of his army acting as one concentrated mass. 
But as he had only encountered a portion of Jourdan’s anny, he 
became uneasy as to his ffonks, checked his bold advance, 
ordered a reconnaissance in force. This practically extended 
his army while Jourdan was closing his, and thus the French 
began the battle of Stokach (March 25) in superior numbers, and 
it was not until late in the day that the archduke brought up 
sufficient strength (60,000) to win a victory. This was a battle 
of the “ stm^ic ” type, a widespread stmgglmg combat m 
which each side took fifteen hours to inflict a loss of la % 
on the other, and which ended in Jourdan accepting defeat and 
drawing off, unpursued by the magnificent Austrian cavalry, 
though these counted five times as many sabres as the French. 

The French secondary army in Switeerland was in the banHc 
of t^ bold and active Mass6na. ITie forces of both sides in the 
Alpine region were, from a military point of view, mere 
guards to the main armies on the Rhine and the Adige. But 
unrest, amounting to civil war, among the Swiss and Grison 
peoples tempted both governments to give these flank guards 
considerable strength.' 

The Austrians in the Vorarlberg and Grisona were under 
Hotze, who had 13,000 men at Bregens, and 7000 commanded 
by Auffenbem around Chur, with, between them, 

5000 men at Feldkirch and a post of looo in the strong 
position of the Luziensteig near Mayenfeld. Mass6nu’s j ^*" ***" 
available force was about 20,000, and he used almost 
the whole of it against Auffenberg. The Rhine was crossed 
by his principal column near Mayenfeld, and the Luziensteig 
stormed (March 6), while a second column from the Zurich side 
descended upon Diseniis and captured its defenders. In three 
days, thanks to Mass^na’s energy and the ardent attacking spirit 
of his men, Auffenberg’s division was broken up, Oudinot 
meanwhile holding off Hotze by a hard-fou^t combat at 
Feldkirch (March 7). But a second attack on Feldkirch made 
on the 23rd by Mass^na with 15,000 men was repulsed and the 
advance of his left wing came to a standstill. 

Behind Auffenberg and Hotze was Bellegarde in Tirol with 
some 47,000 men. Most of these were stationed north of Inns¬ 
bruck and Landeck, probably as a sort of strategic reserve to 
the mchduke. The rest, with the assistance of the Tirokse 
themselves, were to ward off irruptions from Italy. Here the 
Frendi offensive was entrusted to two columns, one from 
Massina’s command under Leceorbe, the other from the Army 
of Italy wider DessoUes. Simultaneously with Messina, 
Lecourbe marched from Beliinzema with 10,000 men, by the 
San Bemadino pass into the Spliigen valley, and thence over the 
Julier pass into the upper Engadine. A small Austrian force 
under Major-General Loudon attacked him near &nietz, but 
was after three days of ra)^ mantsuvres and bold tactics driven 
back to Martinsbriick, with considerable losses, especially in 
prisoners. But ere long the country people flew to aims, and 
Lecourbe found himself between two fires, toe levies occupying 
Zernetz and Loudon’s regulars Martinsln^ck. But though he 
bad only some 5000 of his original fora left, he was not discon¬ 
certed, and, by driving back toe levies into the high valleys 
whena they had coroe, and constantly threatening Loudon, 

' The aseuiiKition by later ciitios (Clausewltz even included) 
that toe " flank jxisition " held by these forces relatively to the 
main armies In Italy ahd Germany was their rattan d'etre is nn- 
supported by contemporary evldenm. 
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he wu able to maiatain him^ and to wait ior Oetwiles. The 
latter, moving up the Valtelline, by now iouglit his way to the 
So^o pan, but oeyond it the defile of Tanfiers (S.W. ci Ghnas) 
was entiendied by London, who tlnu occupied a position 
midway between tiw two FVench oohnnns, wime his iiregulan 
beset all the passes and ways giving access to the Viatschgau and 
the lower E^adine. In this situatmi the French should have 
been destroyed in detad. But at usual their speed and dash gave 
d»em the advantage in every manoeuvre and at every point of 
contact. 

On the ssth Lecowbe and Dessoiles attacked Loudon at 
Nauders in the Engadine and Tauffers in the Vintscbgau re- 
iMioaitt spectively. At Nauders the French passed round 
ans the fiaidcs of the defence by scrambling along the high 

ftm e i iM mountain crests adjacent, while at Taufiers the 
la Tirol, assailants, only 4500 strong, descended into a deep 
ravine, debouched unnoticed in'the Austiiaas’ rear, and captured 
6000 men and 16 puns. The Austrian ieader with a couple of 
companies made his way through Glums to Nauders, and there, 
finding himself headed off by LeMurbe, he took to the mountams. 
His corps, like Aufienberg's, was annilulated. 

This ended the French general ofieniive, Jourdan had been 
defeated by the archduke OM farced or induced to retife over the 
Rhine. Massf na was at a standstill before the strong position 
of Feldkirch, and the Austrians of Hotze were still masted at 
Bregenz, but the Orisons were revolutionized, two strong bodies 
of Austrians numbering in all about zo,ooo men had been 
destroyed, and Leoourbe and DessoUes had advanced far into 
Tirol. A pause followed. TheAustrians in the mountams needed 
time to concentrate and to recover from their astonishisent. 
The archduke fell ill, and the Vienna war council forbade his 
army to advance lest Tirol should be “ uncovered,” though 
Bellegarde and Hotze still disposed of numbers equal to those 
of Mass^na and Lecourbe. Masaf na succeeded Jourdan in general 
command on the French side and promptly collected all available 
forces of both armies in the hilly non-Alpine country between 
Basel, Zfirich and SchaShausen, thereby directly barring the 
roads into France (Berne-Neuch&tel-Pontarlier and Basel- 
Besan^on) which the Austrians appeared to desire to conquer. 
The protection of Alsace and the Vosges was left to the fortresses. 
There was no suggestion, it would appear, that the Rhine between 
Basel and Schafihausen was a flank position sufficient of itself 
to bar Alsace to the enemy. 

It is now time to turn to events in Italy, where the Coalition 
intended to put forth its principal efiorts. At the beginning of 
March the Fi^h had 80,000 men in Upper Italy and some 35,000 
in the heart of the Peninsula, the latter engaged chiefly in sup¬ 
porting newly-founded republics. Of the former, 53,000 formed 
the field army on the Mincio under Schfrer. The Austrians, 
commanded by Kray, numbered in all 84,000, but detachments 
reduced this figure to 67,000, of whom, moreover, 15/300 had not 
yet arrived when operations began. They were to be joined by a 
Russian contingent under the celebrated Suvfirov, who was to 
command the whole on arrival, and whose extraordinary person¬ 
ality nves the campaign its ^cial interest. Kray himself was 
a resolute soldier, and when the French, obeying the general order 
to advance, crossed the Adige, be defeated them in a severely 
fought battle at llagnano near Verona (March 5), the French 
losmg 4000 killed and wounded and 4500 taken,out of4i,ooo. The 
Austrians lost some 3800 killed and wounded and 1500 prisoners, 
out of 46,000 engag^. The war, however, was undertaken not 
to annihilate, but to evict the French, and, probably under orders 
from Vienna, Kray allowed Uie beaten enemy to ^part. 

Suvfitov appeared with 17,000 Russians on the 4th of April. 
His first step was to set Russian oflicers to teach the Austrian 
. troops—whose feebngs can be imagined—how to 

atta^ with the bayonet, his next to order the whole 
army forward. The Allies broke comp on the 17th, i8th and 
iptb of April, and on the soth, after a forced nuutch of close on 
30 m., they passed the Chiese. Brescia bad a French garrison, but 
Suvdrov soon cowed it into surrender by threats of a massacre, 
which no one doubted that he would cotiy into execution. 
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At the same time, disutisfied with the mardi^ of the Austrism 
infantiy, he sent the .following cbuacteriatic R^roof to t^ir 
commaader: " The march was in the service ol the Xoiser. 
Fair weather is for my lady’s chamber, for dandies, for sluggards. 
He who dares to cavil against his high duty (Jar Grosssprtek^ 
widtr den hoken Dienst) is, as an egoist, instantly to vacate his 
command. Whoever is in bad h^th can stay behind. The 
so-called reasoners (raisoiutenrs) do no army any good. . . .” 
One day later, under this unrdenting pressure, the advanced 
posts of the Allies reached Cremona and the main body the 
Oglio. The pace became slower in the following days, as many 
bridges had to be made, and meanwhile Moreau, Scherer’s 
successor, prepared with a mere 10,000 men to defend Lodi, 
Cassaao and Lecco on the Adda. On the 36th the Rushan hero 
attacked him all idong the line. The moral supremacy had 
passed over to the AUies. Melas, under Suvirov’s stern orders, 
flung his battalions regardless of iMses against the strong position 
of Qusano. The story of 1796 repeated itself with the rdles 
reversed. The passage was carried, and the French rearguard 
under Sirurier was surrounded and captured by an inferior corps 
of Austrians. The Austrians (the Russians at Lecco were hardly 
engaged) lost 6000 men, but they took 7000 prisoners, and in 
all Moreau’s little army lost half its numbers and retreated in 
many disconnected bodiM to the Ticino, and thence to Alessandria. 
Everywhere the Italians turned against the French, mindful of 
the exactions of their commissaries. The strange Cossack, 
cavalry that western Europe bad never yet seen entered Milan 
on the Z9th of April, eleven days after passing the Mincio, and 
neict day tlic city received with enthusiasm the old field marshal, 
whose exploits against the Turks had long invested him with a 
halo of romance and legend. Here, for the moment, his offensive 
culminated. He desired to pass into Switzerland and to unite 
his own, the archduke’s, Uotze’s and Beliegarde’s armies in one 
powerful mass. But tbe emperor would not permit the executiim 
of this scheme until all tlw fortresses held by the enemy jn 
Upper Italy should have been captured. In any case, Mac¬ 
donald’s army in southern Italy, cut off from France by the 
rapidity of Suvirov's onslaught, and now returning with all 
speed to join Moreau by force or evasion, had still to be dealt 
with. 

Suvfirov’s mobile army, originally 90,000 strong, had; now 
dwindled, by reason of losses and detachments for sieges, to 
half that number, and serious differences arose between the 
Vienna government and himself. If he offended the pride 
of the Austrian army, he was at least respected as a leader who 
gave it victories, but in Vienna he was regarded as a madman 
who had to be kept within bounds. But at last, when he was 
becoming thoroughly exasperated by this treatment, Macdonald 
come within striking distance and the active campaign re¬ 
commenced. In the second week of June, Moreau, who had 
retired into the Apennines about Gavg advanced with the in¬ 
tention of drawing upon himself troops that would otherwise 
have been employed against Macdonald. He succeeded, for 
Suv^v with his usual rapidity collected 40,000 men at Aless¬ 
andria, oniy to learn that Macdonald with 35,000 men was 
coming up on the Parma rood. When this news arrived, Mac¬ 
donald had already engaged an Austrian detachment at Modena 
and driven it back, and Suv&rov found himself between Moreau 
and Macdonald with barely enough men under his hand to 
enalAe hon to play the game of “ interior lines.” But at the 
crisis the rough energetic warrior who despised “ raisonneurs,” 
displayed generaMiip of the first order, and taking in hand all ins 
scattered detachments, he manoeuvred them in the Napoleonic 
fashion. 

On the 14th Macdonald was calculated to be between Modena, 
Reggio and Carpi, but his destination was uncertain. Would he 
continue to bug the Apennines to join Moreau, or 
would he strike out northwards against Kray, who 
wito 10,000 men was besieging Mantua ? From 
Alessanc^a h is four marches to Piacenza and nine to Mantua, 
while from Reggio these places ore four and two marches 
respectively. Piacenza, therefore, was the crucial point if 
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Macdontild continued westward, while, in the other case, nottii^ 
could save Kray but the energetic conduct ol HohenzoUem s 
detachment, which was posted near Reggio, l^is latter, however, 
was soon forced over the Po, and Ott, advancing from Cremona 
to join it,found himself sharply pressed in turn. The field marshal 
had hoped that Ott and Hohenrollem together would be able to 
win him time to assemble at Parma, where he could bring on a 
battle whichever way the French took. But on receipt of Ott’s 
report he was convinced that Macdonald had chosen tiie western 
route, and ordering Ott to delay the French os long as possible by 
stubljorn rearguard actions and to put a garrison into Piacenza 
under a general who was to hold out “ on peril of his life and 
honour,” he collected what forces were ready to move and 
hurried towards Piacenza, the rest being left to watch Moreau. 
He arrived ju.st in time. When after three forced marches the 
main body (only 26,000 strong) reached Castel San Giovanni, 
Ott had lieen driven out of Piacenza, but the two joined forces 
safely. Both .SuvArov and Macdonald spent the 17th in closing 
up and deploying for battle. The respective forces were Allies 
30,000, French 35,000. Suvirov believed the enemy to be 
only 26,000 strong, and chiefly raw Italian regiments, but his 
tcmiicrament would not have allowed him to stand still even 
had he known his inferiority. He had already issued one of his 
peculiar battle-orders, which began with the words, “ The 
hostile army will be taken prisoners ” and continued with 
directions to the Cossacks to spare the surrendered enemy. 
But Macdonald too was full of energy, and believed still that he 
could annihilate Ott liefore the field marshal’s arrival. Thus 
the battle of the Trebbia (June 17-19) was fought by both sides 
in the spirit of the offensive. It was one of the severest struggles 
in the Republican wars, and it ended in Macdonald’s retreat 
with a lo.ss of 15,000 men—probably 6000 in the battle and 
9000 killed and prisoners when and after the equilibrium was 
broken—for Suvirov, unlike other generals, had the necessary 
surjilus of energy after all the demands made upon him by a 
great battle, to order and to direct an effective pursuit. 'Tlie 
Allies lost about 7000, Macdonald retreated to Parma and 
Modena, harassed by the peasantry, and finally recrossed the 
Apennines and made his way to Genoa. The battle of the 
Trebbia is one of the most clearly-defined examples in military 
history of the result of moral force—it was a matter not merely 
of energetic leading on the battlefield, but far more of educating 
the troops lieforehand to meet the strain, of ingraining in the 
soldier the determination to win at all costs. “ It was not,” 
says Qausewitz, “ a case of losing the key of the position, of 
turning a flank or breaking a centre, of a mistimed cavalry charge 
or a lost battery ... it is a pure trial of strength and expense of 
force, and victory is the sinkmg of the balance, if ever so slightly, 
in favour of one side. And we mean not merely physical, but 
even more moral forces.” 

To return now to the Alpine region, where the French offensive 
had culminated at the end of March. Their defeated left was 
behind the Rhine in the northern part of Switzerland, the half- 
victorious centre athwart the Rhine between Mayenfeld and 
Chur, and their wholly victorious right far within Tirol between 
Glurns, Nauders and Landeck. But neither the centre nor the 
right could maintain itself. The forward impulse given by 
.Suvirov spread along the whole Austrian front from left to right. 
Dessolles’ column (now under Loison) was forced back to 
Chiavenna. Bellegarde drove Lecourbe from position to position 
towards the Rhine during April. 'Fhere Lecourbe addeu to the 
remnant of his expeditionary column the outlying bodies of 
Massina’s right wing, but even so he had only 8000 men against 
Bellegarde’s 17,000, and he was now exposed to the attack of 
Hotze’s 25,000 as well. The Luziensteig fell to Hotze and Chur to 
Bell^arde, but the defenders managed to escape from the 
converging Austrian columns into the valley of the Reuss. 
Having thus reconquered all the lost ground and forced the 
French into the interior of Switzerland, Bellegarde and Hotze 
parted compahy, the former marching with the greater part of his 
forces to join SuvArov, the latter moving to his right to reinforce 
the archduke. Only a chain of posts was left m the Rhme 


Valley between Disentis and Feldkirch. The archduke’s opera¬ 
tions BOW recommenced. 

Charles and Hotze stood, about the 15th of hj^y, at opposite 
ends of the lake of Constance. The two together numbered about 
88,000 men, but both had sent away numerous detachments to the 
flanks, and the main bodies dwindled to 35,000 for the archduke 
and 20,000 for Hotze. MassAna, with 45,000 men in all, retired 
slowly from the Rhine to the 'ITiur. 'Ibe archduke crossed the 
Rhine at Stein, Hotze at Bolzers, and each then cautiously felt his 
way towards the other. Their active opponent attempted to 
take advantage of their separation, and an irregular fight took 
place in the Thur valley (May 25), but MassAna, finding Hotze 
close on his right flank, retired without attempting to force a 
decision. On the 27th, having joined forces, the Austrians 
dislodged MassAna from his new position on the Toss without 
difficulty, and this process was repeated from time to time in the 
next few days, until at last MassAna halted in the 
position he had prepared for defence at Zurich. He 
had still but 25,000 of his 45,000 men in hand, for he 
maintained numerous small detachments on his right, behind the 
Zitreher See and the Wallen See, and on his left towards Basel, 
These 25,000 occupied an entrenched position 5 m. in lengtli; 
against which the Austrians, detaching as usual many posts to 
protect their flanks and rear, deployed only 42,000 men, of whom 
8000 were sent on a wide turning movement and 8000 held in 
reserve 4 m. in rear of the battlefield. Thus the frontal attack 
was made with forces not much greater than those of the defence 
and it failed accordingly (June 4). But MassAna, fearing perhaps 
to strain the loyalty of the .Swiss to their French-madeconstitution 
by exposing their town to assault and sack, retired on the 5th. 

He did not fall back far, for his outposts still bordered tlie 
Limmat and the Linth, while his main body stood in the valley of 
the Aar between Baden and Lucerne. The archduke pressed 
MassAna as little as he had pressed Jourdan after Stokacli 
(though in this case he had less to gain by pursuit), and awaited 
the arrival of a second Russian army, 30,000 strong, under 
KorsAkov, before resuming the advance, meantime throwing out 
covering detachments towards Basel, where MassAna had n 
division. Thus for two months operations, elsewhere than in 
Italy, were at a standstill, while MassAna drew in reinforcements 
and organized the fractions of his forces in Alsace os a skeleton 
army, and the Austrians distributed arms to the peasantry of 
South Germany. 

In the end, under pressure from Paris, it was MassAna who 
resumed active movements. Towards the middle of August, 
Lecourbe, who formed a loose right wing of the French army in 
the Reuss valley, was reinforced to a strength of 25,000 men, and 
pounced upon the extended left wing of the enemy, which had 
stretched itself, to keep pace with SuvArov, as far westward as the 
St Gothard. The movement began on the 14th, and in two days 
the Austrians were driven back from the St Gothard and tlie 
Furka to the line of the Linth, with the loss of 8000 men and many 
guns. At the same time an attempt to take advantage of 
MassAna’s momentary weakness by forcing the Aar at Dottmgen 
near its mouth failed completely (August 16-17). Only * 0 ° 
men guarded the point of passage, but the Austrian engmeers 
had neglected to make a proper examination of the river, and 
unlike the French, the Austrian generals had no authority to 
waste their expensive battalions in forcing the passage in boats. 
No one regarded this war as a struggle for existence, and no one 
but SuvArov possessed the iron strength of character to send 
thousands of men to death for the realization of a diplomatic 
success—for ordinary men, the object of the Coalition was to 
upset the treaty of Campo Formio. This was the end of the 
archduke’s campaign in Switzerland. Though he would have 
preferred to continue it, the Vienna government desired him to 
return to Germany. An Anglo-Russian expedition was about to 
land in Holland,^ and the French were assembling fresh forras on 
the Rhine,and, with the double object of preventing an mvasion of 

' For this expedition, which was repulsed by Brune in the battle 
of Castricum, see Forteacue’s Hist, of ths British Army, voi iv., and 
Sadiot’s Bruns sn HoUands, 
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South Germany and of mducing the French to augment their 
forcea in Alaace at the expense of those in Holland, the arcRduke 
left affairs in Switzerland to Hotze and Korsfdcov, and marched 
away with 3S)Ooo men to join the detachment of Sztarray 
(ao,ooo) that he had placed in the Black Forest before entering 
Switzerland. His new campaign never rose above the level of a 
war of posts and of manoeuvres about Mannheim and Fhilipps- 
burg. In the latter stage of it Lecourbe commanded the French 
and obtained a slight advantage. 

SuvArov’s last exploit in Italy coincided in time, but in no other 
respect, with the skirmish at Ddttingen. Returning swiftly from 
the battlefield of the Trebbia, he b^an to drive back Moreau to 
the Riviera. At this point Joubert succeeded to the command 
on the French side, and against the advice of his generals, gave 
battle. Equally against the advice of his own subordinates, the 
field marshal accepted it, and won his last great victory at Novi 
on the 13th of August, Joubert being killed. This was followed 
by another rapid march against a new French “Army of the Alps ” 
(Championnet) which had entered Italy by way of the Mont 
Cenis. But immediately after this he left all further operations in 
Italy to Melas with 60,000 men and himself with the Russians and 
an Austrian corps marched away, via Varese, for the St Gothard 
to combine operations against Mass^na with Hotze and Kors&kov. 
It was with a heavy heart that he left the scene of his battles, in 
which the force of his personality had carried the old-fashioned 
“ linear ” armies for the last time to complete victory. In the 
early summer he had himself suggested, eagerly and almost 
angrily, the concentration of his own and the archduke’s armies 
in Switzerland with a view, not to conquering that country, but 
to forcing Jourdan and Mass6na into a grand decisive battle. 
But, as ws have seen, the Vienna government would not release 
him until the last Italian fortress had been rcoccupicd, and 
when finally he received the order that a little while before he had 
so ardently desired, it was too late. The archduke had already 
left Switzerland, and he was committed to a resultless warfare in 
the high mountains, with an army which was a mere detachment 
Sifvirev co-operating with two other detach- 

orimi to ments far away on the other side of Switzerland. As 
switMor- for the reasons which led to the issue of such an order, 
it can only be said that the bad feeling known to exist 
between the Austrians and Russians induced England to recom¬ 
mend, as the first essential of further operations, the separate 
concentration of the troops of each nationality under their own 
generals. Still stranger was the reason which induced the tsar to 
give his consent. It was alleged that the Russians would be 
healthier in Switzerland than the men of the southern plains 1 
From such premises as these the Allied diplomats evolved a new 
plan of campaign, by which the Anglo-Russians under the duke of 
York were to reconquer Holland and Belgium, the Archduke 
Charles to operate on the Middle Rhine, .Suv 4 rov in Switzerland 
and Melas in Piedmont—a plan destitute of every merit but that 
of simplicity. 

It is often said that it is the duty of a commander to resign 
rather than undertake an operation which he believes to be faulty. 
So, however, SuvArov did not understand it. In the simplicity 
of his loyalty to the formal order of his sovereign he prepared to 
carry out his instructions to the letter. Massina’s command 
(77,000 men) was distributed, at the beginning of September, 
along an enormous S, from the Simplon, through the St Gothard 
and Glams, and along the Linth, the Zuricher See and the 
Limmat to Basel. Opposite the lower point of this S, SuvArov 
(a8,ooo) was about to advance. Hotze’s corps (25,000 Austrians), 
extending from Utznach by Chur to Disentis, formed a thin line 
roughly parallel to the lower curve of the S, KorsAkov’s Russians 
(30,000) were opposite the centre at Zurich, while Nauendorff 
with a small Austrian corps at Waldshut faced the extreme upper 
point. Thus the only completely safe way in which Suvarov 
could reach the Zurich region was by skirting the lower curve of 
the S, under protection of Hotze. But this detour would be 
long and painful, and the ardent old man preferred to cross the 
mountains once for all at the St Gothard, and to follow the valley 
of the Reuss to Altdorf and Schwyz—r.#. to strike vertically 


upward to the centre of the S—and to force his way through the 
French cordon to Zurich, and if events, so far as concerned his 
own corps, belied his optimism, they at any rate justified his 
choice of the shortest route. For, aware of the dang» gathering 
in his rear, MassAna gathered up all his forces within reach 
towards his centre, leaving Lecourbe to defend the St Gothard 
and the Reuss valley and Soult on the Linth. On the 24th he 
forced the [lassage of the Limmat at Dietikon. On the 1, , 
25th, in t^ second battle of Zilrich, he completely xMct! 
routed KorsAkov, who lost 8000 killed and wounded, 
large numbers of prisoners and 100 guns. All along the line the 
Allies fell back, one corps after another, at the moment when 
SuvArov was approaching the foot of the St Gothard. 

On the 2ist the field marshal’s headquarters were at Bellinzona, 
where he made the final preparations. Expecting to be four days 
en roule before he could reach the nearest friendly , 
magazine, he took his trains with him, which inevitably * 

augmented the difficulties of the expedition. On the 
24th Airolo was taken, but when the far greater task of 
storming the jjass itself presented itself before them, even the 
stolid Russians were terrified, and only the passionate protests 
of the old man, who reproached his “ cliildren ’’ with deserting 
their father in his extremity, induced them to face the danger. 
At last after twelve hours’ fighting, the summit was reached. 
The same evening SuvArov pushed on to Hospenthul, while a 
flanking column from Disentis made its way towards Amsteg 
over the Crispalt. Lecourbe was threatened in rear and presscii 
in front, and his engineers, to hold off the Disentis column, had 
broken the Devil’s Bridge. Discovering this, he left the road, 
threw his guns into the river and made his way by fords and 
water-meadows to Gdschenen, where by a furious attack he 
cleared the Disentis troops off his line of retreat. His rearguard 
meantime held the ruined Devil’s Bridge. This point and the 
tunnel leading to it,called the Urner Loch, the Russians attempted 
to force, with the most terrible losses, battalion after battalion 
crowding into the tunnel and pushing the foremost ranks into 
the chasm left by the broken bridge. But at last a ford was 
discovered and the bridge, cleared by a turning movement, 
was repaired. More broken bridges lay Deyond, but at lost 
SuvArov joined the Disentis column near Giischenen. When 
Altdorf was reached, however, SuvArov found not only Lecourbe 
in a threatening position, but an entire absence of boats on the 
Lake of the Four Cantons. It was impossible (in those days the 
Axenstrasse did not exist) to take an army along the precipitous 
eastern shore, and thus passing through one trial after another, 
each more severe than the lost, the Russians, men and horses 
and pack animals in an interminable single file, ventured on the 
path leading over the Kinzig pass into the Muotta Thai. The 
passage lasted three days, the leading troops losing men and 
horses over the precipices, the rearguard from the fire of the 
enemy, now in pursuit. And at last, on arrival in the Muotta 
Thai, the field marshal received definite information that 
KorsAkov’s army was no longer in existence. Yet even so it was 
long before he could make up his mind to retreat, and the pursuers 
gathered on all sides. Fighting, sometimes severe, and never 
altogether ceasing, went on day after day as the Allied column, 
now reduced to 15,000 men, stniggled on over one pass after 
another, but at last it reached Ilanz on the Vorder Rhine (October 
8). The Archduke Charles meanwhile had, on hearing of the 
disaster of Zurich, brought over a corps from the Ncckar, and 
for some time negotiations were made for a fresh combined 
operation against MassAna. But these came to nothing, for the 
archduke and SuvArov could not agree, either as to their own rela¬ 
tions or as to the plan to be pursued. Practically, SuvArov’s 
retreat from Altdorf to Ilanz closed the campaign. It was his 
last active service, and formed a gloomy but grand climax to the 
career of the greatest soldier who ever wore the Russian uniform. 

Marbngo and Hohxnlinden 

The disasters of 1799 sealed the fate of the Directory, and 
placed Bonaparte, who returned from Egypt with the prestige 
of a recent victory, in his natural place as civil and military 
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head of France. In the course of the campaign the field strength 
of the French had been gradually augmented, and in spite of 
losses now numbered *17,000 at the front. These were divided 
into the Army of Batavia, Brune (15,000), the Army of the 
Rhine, Moreau (146,000), the Army of Italy, Mass^na (56,000), 
and, in addition, there were some 100,000 in garrisons and depots 
in France. 

Most of these field armies were in a miserable condition owing 
to the lo.sses and fatigues of the last campaign. The treasury 
was empty and credit exhausted, and worse still—for spirit and 
enthusiasm, as in 1794, would have remedied material de¬ 
ficiencies—the conscripts obtained under Jourdan’s law of 1798 
(see Conscription) came to their regiments most unwillingly. 
Most of them, indeed, deserted on the way to join the colours. 
A large draft .sent to the Army of Italy arrived with 510 men 
instead of 10,250, and after n few such experiences, the First 
Consul decided that the untrained men were to be assembled in 
the fortresses of the interior and afterwards sent to the active 
battalions in numerous small drafts, which they could more 
easily assimilate. Besides accomplishing the immense task of 
reorganizing existing forces, he created new ones, including 
the Consular Guard, and carried out at this moment of crisis 
two such far-reaching reforms as the replacement of the civilian 
drivers of the artillery by soldiers, and of the hired teams \yy 
horses Iwlonging to the state, and the permanent grouping of 
divisions in army corps. 

As early as the 25th of January 1800 the First Consul provided 
for the assembly of all available forces in the interior in an 
TktArmr “ Reserve.” He reserved to himself the 

of/?»««». 0^ I*’’? army,' which gradually came into 

being os the pacification of Vend6e and the return o-f 
some of Brune’s troops from Holland set free the necessary 
nucleus troops. The conscription law was stringently re¬ 
enforced, and impassioned calls were made for volunteers (the 
latter, be it said, did not produce five hundred useful men). 
The district of Dijon, partly as being central with respect to the 
Rhine and Italian Armies, partly as being convenient for supply 
purpases, wa.s selected as the zone of assembly. Chabran’s 
division was formed from some depleted corps of the Army of 
Italy and from the depots of those in Egypt. Chambarlhac’s, 
chiefly of young soldiers, lost 5 % of its numbers on the way to 
Dijon from desertion—a loss which appeared slight and even 
satisfactory’ after the wholesale dibaniade of the winter months. 
Lechi’s Italian legion was newly formed from Italian refugees. 
Boudet’s division was originally assembled from some of the 
southern garrison towns, but the units composing it were fre- 
uently changed up to the beginning of May. The cavalry was 
eficient in saddles, and many of its units were new formations. 
The Consular Guard of course was a corps d'ilite, and this and 
two and a half infantry divisions and a cavalry brigade coming 
from the veteran “ Army of the West ” formed the real back¬ 
bone of the army. Most of the newer units were not even 
armed till they had left Dijon for the front. 

Such was the first constitution of the Army of Reserve. We 
can scarcely imagine one which required more accurate and 
detailed staff work to assemble it—correspondence with the 
district commanders, with the adjutant-generals of the various 
armies, and orders to the civil authorities on the Imes of march, 
to the troops themselves and to the arsenals and magazines. 
No one but Napoleon, even aided by a Berthier, could have 
achieved so great a task in six weeks, and the great captain, 
himself doing the work that nowadays is apportioned amongst 
a crowd of administrative staff officers, still found time to 
administer France’s affairs at home and abroad, and to think 
out a general plan of campaign that embraced Moreau’B,Mass 4 na’s 
and his own armies. 

The Army of the Rhine, by far the strongest and best equipped, 
lay on the upper Rhine. The small and worn-out Army of Italy 
was watching the Alps and the .\pennincs from Mont Blanc to 

' He afterwards appointed Berthier to command the Army of 
Reserve, but Itimsclf accompanied it and directed it, using Berthier 
as chief of staff. 


Genoa. Between them Switzerland, secured by the victoiy of 
ZuritSi, offered a starting-point for a turning movement on 
either side—this year the advantage of die flank position was 
recognized and acted upon. The Army of Reserve was assemUing 
around Dijon, within aoo m. of eiAer theatre of war. Tm 
general plan was that the Army of Reserve should march tiirough 
Switzerland to close on the right wing of the Army of the Rhine, 
Thus supported to whatever degree might prove to be necessary, 
Moreau was to force the passage of the Rhine about Sdiaffhausen, 
to push back the Austrians rapidly beyond the Lech, and then, 
if they took the offensive in turn, to hold them in che<i for 
ten or twelve days. During this period of guaranteed freedom 
the decisive movement was to be made. The Army of Reserve, 
augmented by one large corps of the Army of the Rhine, was to 
descend by the Splugen (alternatively by the St Gothard and 
even by Tirol) into the plains of Lombardy, Magazines were 
to be established at Zurich and Lucerne (not at Qiur, lest the 
plan should become obvious from the beginning), and all likely 
routes reconnoitred in advance. The Army of Italy was at first 



to maintain a strict defensive, then to occupy the Austrians 
until the entry of the Reserve Army into Italy was assured, and 
finally to manoeuvre to join it. 

Moreau, however, owing to want of horses for his pontoon 
train and also because of the character of the Rhine above 
Basel, preferred to cross below that place, especially as in Alsace 
there were considerably greater supply facilitic.s than in a country 
which had already bwn fought over and stripped bare. With 
the greatest reluctance Bonaparte let him have his way, and 
giving up the idea of using the Splugen and the St Gothard, began 
to turn his attention to the more westerly passes, the St ^mard 
and the Simplon. It was not merely Moreau’s scruples that led 
to this essential modification in the scheme. At the beginning 
of April the enemy took the offensive against Mass6na. On the 
8th Melas’s right wing dislodged the French from the Mont 
Cenis, and most of the troops that had then reached Dijon were 
shifted southward to be ready for emergencies. By the 25th 
Berthier reported that Mass6na was seriously attacked and that 
he might have to be supported by the shortest route. Bonaparte’s 
resolution was already taken. He waited no longer for Moreau 
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^whoindeedso far irom Tolimteermg assistance, actuftily demanded 
itforhimselfi Convinced frecn the paucityaf news thatMaiaina’s 
army was closely pressed and probably severed iron France, 
and ieriing also ^t the Austrians were deeply oeounitted 
to their struggle with the Army of Italy, he told Berthier to 
march with 40,000 men at once by way of the St Bernard unless 
otherwise advised. Berthier protested tiiat he had only 35,000 
effectives, and the equipment and armament was still far from 
complete—as indeed it remained to the end—^but the troops 
marked, though their very means of existence were precsuioas 
from the time of leaving Geneva to the time of teaching Milan, 
for nothing could extort saj^ies and money from the sullen 
Swiss. 

At the beginning of May the First Consul learned of the 
serious plight of the Army of Italy. Massina with his right 
wing was shut up in Genoa, Suchet with die left wing 
aSa^’’ ’ ^ Meanwhile Moreau had won 

au^a/ja. » preliminary victory at Stokach, and the Army of 
Reserve had begun its movement to Geneva. With 
these data the plan of campaign took a clear shape at kst— 
Massina to resist as long as possible; Suchet to resume the 
offensive, if he could do so, towards Turin; the Army of Reserve 
to pass the Alps and to debouch into Piedmont by Aosta; the 
Army of the Rhine to send a strong force into Italy by the St 
Gothard. The First Consul left Paris on the 6th of May. 
Berthier went forward to Geneva, and still farther on the route 
magazines were established at Villeneuve and St-Pierre. 
Gradually, and with immense efforts, the leading troops of the 
long column' were passed over the St Bemardy drawing their 
artillery on sledges, on the 15th and succeeding days. IMving 
away small posts of the Austrian army, the advance guard 
entered Aosta on the i6th and Chhtillon on the i8tl» and the 
alarm was given. Melas, committed as he was to his Riviera 
campaign, began to look to his right rear, but he was far from 
suspecting the seriousness of bis opponent’s purpose. 

Infinitely more dangerous for the French than the small 
detachment that Melas apposed to them, or even the actual 
crossing of the pass, was the unexpected stopping 
* ' power of the little fort of Bard. The advanced guard 
of the French appeared before it on the 19th, and after three 
wasted days the infantry managed to find a difficult mountain 
by-way and to pass round the obstacle. Ivrea was occupied 
on the 23rd, and Napoleon hoped to assemble the whole army 
there by the 27th. But except for a few guns that with infinite 
precautions were smuggled one by one through the streets of 
Bard, the whole of the artillery, as well as a detachment (under 
Chabian) to besiege the fort, Imd to be left behind, Bard sur¬ 
rendered on the 2nd of June, having delayed the infantry of 
the F'rench army for four days and the artillery for a fortnight. 

The military situation in the last week of May, as it presented 
itself to the First Consul at Ivrea, was this. The Army of Italy 
under Massina was closely besieged in Genoa, where provisions 
were running short, and Uie population so hostile that the French 
general placed his field artillery to sweep the streets. But 
Mass6na was no ordinary general, and the First Consul knew 
tiiat while Massdna lived the garrison would resist to the last 
extremity. Suchet was defending Nice and the Var by vigorous 
minor operations. The Army of Reserve, the centre of which 
had reached at Ivrea the edge of the Italian plains, consisted 
of four weak army corps under Victor, Duhesme, Cannes and 
Murat, There were still to be added to this small army of 34,000 
effectives, Turreau’s division, which had passed over the Mont 
Cenis and was now in the valley of the Dora Riparia, Moncey’s 
corps of the Army of the Rhine, which had at last been extorted 
from Moreau and was due to pass the St Gothard before the end 
of May, Chabran’s division left to besiege Bard, and a small 
force under Bithencourt, which was to cross the Simplon and 
to descend by Arona (this place proved in the event a second 
Bard and immobilized Biihencourt unt 3 after the decisive 
battle). Thus it was only the simplest part of Napoleon’s task 
to concentrate half of his army at Ivrea, and he had yet to bring 

‘ Only one divisioo of the main body need the little St Bernard. 


in the Kit The problem waa to reconeiietfaenecenity for time, 
which he wanted to ensure the maximum force being brought 
over the Alps, with the necessity for haste, in view of the impend¬ 
ing fall of Genoa and the probability that once this conquest 
was achieved, Melas would bring back his 100,000 men into the 
Mikneeetodeal with the Army of Reserve. As early as the 14th 
of May he had informed Moncey that from Ivrea the Army of 
Reserve would move on Milan. On the 35th of May, in response 
to Berthier’s request for guidance, the First Consul order^ 
Cannes (advanced guard) to push out on the Turin road, " in 
order to deceive the enemy and to obtain news of Turreou,” 
and Dohesme’s and Murat’s corps to proceed along the Milan 
road. On the 27th, after Cannes had on the 36th defeated an 
Austrian column near Chivasso, the main body was already 
advancing on Vercelli. 

Very few of Napoleon's acts of generaliibip have been more 
criticized than this resolution to march on Milan, whidi abandoned 
Genoa to its fate and gave Mehu a week's leisure to mmrrti 
assemble his scattered forces. The account of his motives ' miimm. 
he dictated at 9t Helena {Nap. Conesptmimet, v. 30, 

PP- .t7.'S'577)i in itself an unconvincing appeal to tlto rules of strate^ 
aslaid'dbwn by the theorists—which rules his own practice through¬ 
out transcended—ogives, when closely examined, some at least of the 
necessary clues. He says in effect that by advancing directly on 
Turin he would have " risked a battle against equal forces without 
an assured line of retreat, Bard being still uncaptured.” It is mdood 
strange to find Napoleon shrinking before equal forces of the enemy, 
even if wu admit without comment that it was more difficult to pas-s 
Bard tlie second time than the first. The only incentive to go 
towards Turin was the chance of partial victories over the discon¬ 
nected Austrian co^ that would be met in that direction, and this lie 
deliberately sot aside. Having done so, for reasons tiiat will ^poar 
in the sequel, he could only defend it by saying in effect that ho might 
have been dcicated—which was true, hut not theNapoleonic principle 
of war. Of tlie alternatives, one was to hasten to Genoa; this in 
Napoleon's eyes would have been playing the enemy's gfime, for they 
would have concentrated at Alessandria, facing west " in their 
natural position." It is equally obvious that thus the enemy would 
have played kis game, supposing that this was to relieve Genoa, and 
the implication is that it was not. The third course, which Napoleon 
took, and in this memorandum defended, gave his army the enemy’s 
depots at Milan, of which it unquestionably stood in sore need, and 
the reinforcement ol Moncey's 1.3,000 men from the Rhine, while at 
the same time Moncey’s route offered an " assured line of retreat " 
by the Simplon • and the St Gothard. He would in fact make for 
himself there a " natural position ” without forfeiting the advantage 
of being in Melos's rear. Once possessed of Milan, Napoleon says, 
be could have engaged Melas with a light heart and with confidence 
in the greatest possible results of a victory, whether the Austrians 
sought to force their way back to the east by the right or the left 
bank of the I’o, and he adds that if the French passed on and con. 
centrated south of the Po there would be no danger to the MUan- 
St Gothard line of retreat, as this was secured by the rivers Ticino 
and Sesia. In this last, as we shall see, he is sliielding an undeniable 
mistake, but considering for the moment only the movement to 
Milan, we are justified in assuming that his object was not the relief 
of Genoa, but the most thorough defeat of Melas’a field army, to 
wliicb end, putting all sentiment aside, he treated the hard-pres,sed 
Massdna as a " containing force " to keep Melas occupied durmg the 
strategical dgiloyment of the Army of Re.scrvc. In the beginning 
he had told Masstoa that he would " disengage ” him, oven if he 
had to go as far east aa Trent to find a way into Italy. From the 
first, then, no direct relief was intended, and when, on hearing bad 
news from the Riviera, he altered (lis route to the more westerly 
passes, it was probably because he felt that Massina's containing 
power was almost exhausted, and that the pamge and reassembly 
of the Reserve Army must be brought about in the minimum time 
and by the sliortest way. But the object was still the defeat of 
Melas, and for this, as the Austrians possessed an enormous numerical 
superiority, the assembly of all forces, including Moncey's, was 
indispensable. One es.sential condition of this was that the points 
of passage used shonld be out of reach of the enemy. Tbo more 
westerly the passes chosen, the more dangerous was tlio whole 
operation—-in tact the Mont Cenis column never reached him at all— 
and though his expressed objections to the St Bernard line seem, 
as we have said, to be written after the event, to disarm his critics, 
there is no doubt that at the time he disliked it. It was a fits alter 
forced upon him by Moreau's delay and Masaina's extremity, and 
from the moment at which he arrived at Milan he did, as a fact, 
abandon it altogetber in favour of the StCothazd. Lastly, so strongly 
was he impressed with the necessity of completing the deployment 
of all his lorces, that though be fDnnd the Austrians on the Turin 
side much scattered and could jostifiably expect a series of rapid 

■ When be made his decision he was unaware that Bfithencourt 
had been held up at Arona. 
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purtUl vtetorie*, Napoleai let them go, and devoted his wlwle 
energy to creating for himseli a “ natural " position about Milan, 
li he sinned, at any rate he sinned handsomely, and except that he 
went to Milan by Vercelli instead of by Lausanne and Domodossola 
(on the safe side of the mountains), his march is logistieally beyond 
cavil. 

Napoleon’s immediate purpose, then, was to reassemble the 
Army of Reserve in a zone of manoeuvre about Milan. This 
was carried out in the first days of June. Lannes at Chivasso 
stood ready to ward off a flank attack until the main army had 
filed past on the Vercelli road, then leaving a small force to com¬ 
bine with Turreau (whose column had not been able to advance 
into the plain) in demonstrations towards Turin, he moved off, 
still acting as rijht flank guard to the army, in the direction of 
Pavia. Tlie mam body meanwhile, headed by Murat, advanced 
on Milan by way of Vercelli and Magenta, forcing the passage of 
the Ticino on the 31st of May at Turbigo and Buffalora. On the 
same day the other divisions closed up to the Ticino,® and faithful 
to his principles Napoleon had an examination made of the 
little fortress of Novara, intending to occupy it as a place du 
moment to help in securing his zone of manoeuvre. On the morn¬ 
ing of the znd of June Murat occupied Milan, and in the evening 
of the same day the headquarters entered the great city, the 
Austrian detachment under Vukassovich (the flymg right wing 
of Melas’s general cordon system in Piedmont) retiring to the 
Adda. Puhesme's corps forced that river at Lodi, and pressed 
on with orders to organize Crema and if possible Orzinovi as 
temporary fortresses. Lechi’s Italians were sent towards 
Bergamo and Brescia. Lannes meantime had passed Vercelli, 
and on the evening of the znd his cavalry reached Pavia, where, 
as at Milan, immense stores of food, equipment and warlike 
stores were seized. 

Napoleon was now safe in his “ natural " position, and barred j 
one of the two main lines of retreat open to the Austrians. But 
his ambitions went further, and he intended to cross the Po and to 
establish himself on the other likewise, thus establishing across 
the plain a complete barrage between Melas and Mantua. Here 
his end outranged his means, as we shall see. But he gave himself 
every chance that rapidity could afford him, and the moment that 
some sort of a “ zone of manoeuvre " had been secured between 
the Ticino and the Oglio, he pushed on his main body—or rather 
what was left after the protective system had been provided for 
•to the Po. He would not wait even for his guns, which had at 
last emerged from the Bard defile and were ordered to come to 
Milan by a safe and circuitous route along the foot of the Alps. 

At this point the action of the enemy began to make itself 
felt. Melas had not gained the successes that he had expected 
in Piedmont and on the Riviera, thanks to Massdna’s 
mow-* obstinacy and to Suchet’s brilliant defence of the Var. 
memte. These operations had led him very far afield, and the 
protection of his over-long line of communications had 
caused him to weaken his large army by throwing off many 
detachments to watch the Alpine valleys on his right rear. 
One of these successfully opposed Turreau in the t'alley of the 
Dora Riparia, but another had been severely handled by Lannes 
at Chivasso, and a third (Vukassovich) found itself, as we know, 
directly in the path of the French as they moved from Ivrea to 
Milan, and was driven far to the eastward. He was further 
handicapped by the necessity of supporting Ott before Genoa 
and Elsnitz on the Var, and hearing of Lannes’s bold advance on 
Chivasso and of the presence of a French column with artillery 
(Turreau) west of Turin, he assumed that the latter represented 
the main body of the Army of Reserve—in so far indeed as he 
believed in the existence of that army at all.® Next, when 

’ This may be accounted for by the fact that Napoleon's mind 
was not yet definitively made up when his advanced guard had already 
Iregun to climb the St Bernard (lath). Napoleon^ instructions for 
Moncey were written on the 14th. The magazines, too, had to be 
provided and placed before it was known whether Moreau's detach¬ 
ment would be forthcoming. 

“ Six guns had by now passed Fort Bard and tour of these were with 
Murat and Duhesme, two with Lannes. 

’ It is supposed that the foreign spies at Dijon sent word to their 
various empfoyers that the Army was a bogy. In fact a great part 
of it never entered Dijon at ail, and the troops reviewed there by 


Lannes moved away towards Pavia, Melas thouf^t for a moment 
that fate had delivered his enemy into his hands, and began to 
collect such troops as were at hand at Turin with thview to cutting 
off the retreat of the French on Ivrea while Vukassovich held 
them in front. It was only when news came of Moneey’s arrival 
in Italy and of Vukassovich’s fighting retreat on Brescia that the 
magnitude and purp<^ of the French column that had penetrated 
by Ivrea became evident. Melas promptly decided to give up 
his western enterprises, and to concentrate at Alessandria, 
preparatory to breaking his way through the network of small 
columns—as the disseminated Army of Reserve still appeared 
to be—which threatened to bar his retreat. But orders circulated 
so slowly that he had to wait in Turin till the 8th of June for 
Elsnitz, whose retreat was, moreover, sharply followed up and 
made exceedingly costly by the enterprising Suchet. Ott, too, 
in spite of orders to give up the siege of Genoa at once and to 
march with all speed to hold the Alessandria-Piacenza road, 
waited two days to secure the prize, and agreed (June 4) to allow 
Massfea’s army to go free and to join Suchet. And lastly, the 
cavalry of O’Reilly, sent on ahead from Alessandria to the 
Stradella defile, reached that point only to encounter the French. 
The barrage was complete, and it remained for Melas to break 
it with the mass that he was assembling, with all these misfortunes 
and delays, about Alessandria. His chances of doing so v/ere 
anything but desperate. 

On the 5th of June Murat, with his own corps and part of 
Duhesme’s, had moved on Piacenza, and stormed the bridge-head 
there. Duhesme with one of his divisions pushed out on Crema 
and Orzinovi and also towards Pizzighetone. Moncey’s leading 
regiments approached Milan, and Berthier thereupon sent on 
Victor’s corps to support Murat and Lannes. Meantime the half 
abandoned line of operations, Ivrea-Vercelli, was briskly attacked 
by the Austrians, who had still detachments on the side of Turin, 
waiting for Elsnitz to rejoin, and the French artillery train was 
once more checked. On the 6th lAnnes from Pavia, crossing the 
Po at San Cipriono, encountered and defeated a large force, 
(O’Reilly’s column), and barred the Alessandria-Parma main 
road. Opposite Piacenza Murat had to spend the day in gathering 
material for his passage, as the pontoon bridge had been cut 
by the retreating garrison of the bridge-head. On the eastern 
border of the “ zone of manoeuvre ” Duhesme’s various columns 
moved out towards Brescia and Cremona, pushing back Vukasso¬ 
vich. Meantime the last divisions of the Army of Reserve (two 
of Moncey’s excepted) were hurried towards Lannes’s point of 
passage, as Murat had not yet secured Piacenza. On the 7th, 
while Duhesme continued to push back Vukassovich and scizeil 
Cremona, Murat at last captured Piacenza, finding there immense 
magazines. Meantime the army, division by division, passed 
over, slowly owing to a sudden flood, near Belgiojoso, and 
I^tnnes’s advanced guard was ordered to open communication 
with Murat along the main road Stradella-Piacenza. “ Moments 
are precious ” said the First Consul. He was aware that Elsnitz 
was retreating before Suchet, that Melas had left Turin for 
Alessandria, and that heavy forces of the enemy were at or east 
of Tortona. He knew, too, that Murat had been engaged with 
certain regiments recently before Genoa and (wrongly) assumed 
O’Reilly’s column, beaten by Lannes at San Cipriano, to have 
come from the same quarter. Whether this meant the deliverance 
or the surrender of Genoa he did not yet know, but it was certain 
that Massdna’s holding action was over, and that Melas was 
gathering up his forces to recover his communications. Hence 
Napoleon’s great object was concentration. “ Twenty thousand 
men at Stradella,” in his own words, was the goal of his efforts, 
and with the accomplishment of this purpose the campaign enters 
on a new phase. 

On the 8th of June, Lannes’s corps was across, Victor following 
as quickly as the flood would allow. Murat was at Piacenza, 
but the rood between Lannes and Murat was not known to 
be clear, and the First Consul made the establishment of the 

Bonaparte were only conscripts and details. By the time that the 
veteran divisions from the west and Paris arrived, either the spies 
had been ejected or their news was sent off too late to be of use. 
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connexion, and the construction of a third point of passage mid¬ 
way between the other two, the principal objects of the May’s 
^ work. • The army now being disseminated between the 
the Apennines, the Ticino and the Chiese, it 
Uaw. " of vital importance to connect up the various 
parts into a well-balanced system. But the Napoleon 
of 1800 solved the problem that lay at the root of his 
strategy, “ concentrate, but be vulnerable nowhere,” in a way 
that compares unfavourably indeed with the methods of the 
Napoleon of 1806. Duhesme was still absent at Cremona. 
Lechi was far away in the Brescia country, B^thencourt de¬ 
tained at Arona. Moncey with about 15,000 men had to cover 
an area of 40 m. square around Milan, which constituted the 
original zone of manmuvre, and if Melas chose to break through 
the flimsy cordon of outjxists on this side (the risk of which was 
the motive for detaching Moncey at all) instead of at the Stradella, 
it would take Moncey two days to concentrate his force on any 
battlefield within the area named, and even then he would be 
outnumbered by two to one. As for the main body at the 
Stradella, its position was wisely chosen, for the ground was too 
cramped for the deployment of the superior force that Melas 
might bring up, but the strategy that set before itself as an 
object 20,000 men at the decisive point out of 50,000 available, 
is, to say the least, imperfect. The most serious feature in all this 
was the injudicious order to Lannes to send forward his advanced 
guard, and to attack whatever enemy he met with on the road to 
Voghera. The First Consul, in fact, calculated that Melas could 
not assemble 20,000 men at Alessandria before the 12th of 
June, and he told Lannes that if he met the Austrians towards 
Voghera, they could not be more than 10,000 strong. A later 
order betrays some anxiety as to the exactitude of these assump¬ 
tions, warns Lannes not to let himself be surprised, indicates his 
line of retreat, and,instead of ordering him to advance on Voghera, 
authorizes him to attack any corps that presented itself at 
Stradella. But all this came too late. Acting on the earlier 
order Lannes fought the battle of Montebello on the 9th. This 
was a very severe running fight, beginning east of 
Casteggio and ending at Montebello, in which the 
French drove the Austrians from several successive 
positions, and which culminated in a savage fight at close 
quarters about Montebello itself. The singular feature of the 
battle is the disproportion between the losses on either side 
—French, 500 out of ia,ooo engaged; Austrians, 2100 killed 
and wounded and 2100 prisoners out of 14,000. These figures 
are most conclusive evidence of the intensity of the French 
military spirit in those days. One of the two divisions (Watrin’s) 
was indeed a veteran organization, but the other, Chambarlhac’s, 
was formed of young troops and was the same that, in the march 
to Dijon, had congratulated itself that only 5 % of its men had 
deserted. On the other side the soldiers fought for “ the honour of 
their arms ”—^not even with the courage of despair, for they were 
ignorant of the “ strategic barrage set in front of them by 
Napoleon, and the loss of their communications had not as yet 
lessened their daily rations by an ounce. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon had issued orders for the main body to 
stand fast, and for the detachments to take up their definitive 
covering positions. Duhesme’s corps was directed, from its 
eastern foray, to Piacenza, to join the main body. Moncey was 
to provide for the defence of the Ticino line, Lechi to 
form a “ flying camp ” in the region of Orzinovi-Brescia and 
Cremona, and anotlier mixed brigade was to control the Austrians 
in Pizzighetone and in the citadel of Piacenza. On the other 
side of the Po, between Piacenza and Montebello, was the main 
body (Lannes, Murat and part of Victor’s and Duhesme’s corps), 
and a flank guard was stationed near Pavia, with orders to keep 
on the right of the army as it advanced (this is the first and only 
hint of any intention to go westward) and to fall back fighting 
should Melas come on by the left bank. One division was to be 
always a day’s march behind the army on the right bai^, and 
a flotilla was to ascend the Po, to facilitate the speedy reinforce¬ 
ment of the flank guard.' Farther to the north was a- small 
column on the road Milan-Vercelli. All the protective troops. 


except the division of the main body detailed as an eventual 
support for the flank guard, was to be found by Moncey’s corps 
(which had besides to watch the Austrians in the citadel of Milan) 
and Chabran’s and Lechi’s weak commands. On this same day 
Bonaparte tells the Minister of War, Carnot, that Moncey has 
only brought half the expected reinforcements and t^t half of 
these are unreliable. As to the result of the impending contest 
Napoleon counts greatly upon the union of 18,000 men under 
Massina and Suchet to crush Melas against the “ strategic 
barrage ” of the Army of Reserve, by one or other bank of tihe 
Po, and he seems equally confident of the result in either case. 
If Genoa had held out three days more, he says, it would have 
been easy to count the number of Melas’s men who escaped. 
The exact significance of this last notion is difficult to establish, 
and all that could be written about it would be merely conjectural. 
But it is interesting to note that, without admitting it, Napoleon 
felt that his “ barrage ” might not stand before the flood. Tire 
details of the orders of the 9th to the main body (written before 
the news of Montebello arrived at headquarters) tend to the 
closest possible concentration of the main body towards 
Casteggio, in view of a decisive battle on the 12th or 13th. 

But another idea had begun to form itself in his mind. Still 
believing that Melas would attack him on the Stradella side, 
and hastening his preparations to meet this, he began to allow 
for the contingency of Melas giving up or failing in his 
attempt to re-establish his communication with the 
Mantovese, and retiring on Genoa, whiek was now 
in his hands and could be provisioned and reinforced by sea. 
On the loth Napoleon ordered reserve ammunition to be sent 



north-east on the Ticino or south on Genoa ? Such reports as 
were available indicated no important movements whatever, 
which happened to be true, but could hardly appear so to the 
French headquarters. On the nth, though he thereby forfeited 
the reinforcements coming up from Duhesme's corps at Cremoiw, 
Napoleon ordered the main body to advance to the Scrivia. 
Lapoype’s division (the right flank guard), which was observing 
the Austrian posts towards Casale, was called to the south bank 
of the Po, the zone around Milan was stripped so bare of troops 
that there was no escort for the prisoners taken at Montebello, 
while information sent by Chabran (now moving up from Ivrea) 
as to the construction of bridges at Casale (this was a feint made 
by Melas on the loth) passed unheeded. The crisis was at luind, 
and, clutching at the reports collected by Lapoype as to the 
quietude of the Austrians toward Valenza and Casale, Bonaparte 
and Berthier strained every nerve to bring up more men to the 
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Veghera »«e in the hope of preventing the prey from slipping 

t^"*, consequently, the army (the enfre * haU^ of 
which had considembly modified on the nth) moved to 
the Scrivia, I^nnes halting at Castelnuovo, Desaix (who had 
just joined the army from Egypt) at Pontecurone, Victor at 
Tortona with Murat’s cavalry m front towards Alessandna. 
Upoype's division, from the left bank of the Po, wm marchi^ m 
all haste to join Desaix. Moncey, Duhesme, Lechi and (^bran 
were absent. The latter represented almost exactly half of 
Berthier’s command (30,000 out of 58,000), and even toe con¬ 
centration of 28,000 men on the Scrivia had only been obtained 
ly practically giving up the “ barrage ” on the left bank of the 
Po. Even now the enemy showed nothing but a rearguard, 
and the old que.stion 5 reappeared in a new and acute form. 
Was Melas still in Alessandria ? Was he marching on Valenza 
and Casale to cross the Po ? or to Acqui against Suchet, or to 
Genoa to base himself on the British fleet ? As to the first, 
why had he given up his chances of fighting on one of the few 
cavalry Irattlegrounds in north Italy—the plain of Mareiigo— 
since he could not stay in Alessandria for any indefinite time ? 
The second question had been answered in the negative by 
Lapoype, but his latest information was thirty-six hours old. 
As for the other questions, no answer whatever was forthcoming, 
and the only course open was to postpone decisive measures 
and to send forward the cavalry, supported by infantry, to gain 
information. 

On the T3th, therefore, Murat, Lannes and Victor advanced 
into the plain of Marengo, traversed it without difficulty and 
carrying the villages held by the Austrian rearguard, 
Mnaga. themselves for the night within a mile of 

the fortress. But meanwhile Napoleon, informed we may suppose 
of their progress, had taken a step that was fraught with the 
gravest consequences. He had, as we know, no intention of 
forcing on a decision until his reconnaissance produced the 
information on which to base it, and he had therefore kept back 
three divisions under Desaix at Pontecurone. But as the day 
wore on w ithout incident, he begun to fear that the reconnaissance 
would be profitless, and unwilling to give Melas any further 
start, he sent out these divisions right and left to find and to 
hold the enemy, whichever way the latter had gone. At noon 
Desaix with one division was despatched southward to Rivalta 
to head off Melas from Genoa and at 9 a.m. on toe 14th,' Lapoype 
was sent back over the Po to hold the Austrians should they 
be advancing from Valenza towards the Ticino. Thus there 
remained in hand only 21,000 men when at last, in the forenoon 
of the 14th the whole of Melas’s army, more than 40,000 strong, 
moved out of Alessandria, not southward nor northward, but 
due west into the plain of Marengo (g.e.). The extraordinary 
battle that followed is described elsewhere. The outline of 
it is simple enough. The Austrians advanced slowly and in the 
face of the most resolute opposition, until their attack had 
gathered weight, and at last they were carrying all before them, 
when Desaix returned from beyond Rivalta and initiated a 
series of counterstrokes. These were brilliantly successful, 
and gave the French not only local victory but the supreme 
self-confidence that, next day, enabled them to extort from 
Melas an agreement to evacuate all Lombardy as far as the 
Minck). And though in this way toe chief prize, Melas’s army, 
escaped after all, Marengo was the birthday of the First 
Empire. 

One more blow, however, was required before the Second 
Coalition collapsed, and it was delivered by Moreau. We have 
seen that he had crossed the upper Rhine and defeated Kray 
at Stokach. Ihis was followed by other partial victories, and 
Kray then retired to Ulm, where he reassembled his forces, 
hitherto scattered in a long weak lino from the Nockar to Schaff- 
hausen. Moreau continued his advance, extending his forces 
up to and over toe Danube below Ulm, and winning several 
combats, of which the most important was that of Hochstadt, 

• On the strength of a report, false as it turned out. that the 
Austrian rearguard had basken the bridges of toe Bormlda. 


fought on the famous battkgrounds of 1703 and 1704, ond 
menfbroble for the death of La Tour d’Auvergne, the " First 
Groiadier of France " (June 19). Finding himself in danger of 
env^pment, Kray now retired, swiftly and skilfully, across the 
front of the advancing French, and reached Ingolstadt in safety. 
’Thence he retreated over tl>e Inn, Moreau following him to the 
edge of that river, and an annbtice put an end for the moment 
to further operations. 

'This not resulting in a treaty of peace, the war was resumed 
both in Italy and in Germany. The Army of Reserve and the 
Army of Italy, after bein^ fused into one, under Masshta’s 
command, were divided again into a fighting anny under Bnme, 
who opposed the Austrians (Bellegarde) on toe Mincio, and a 
plitical army under Murat, whidi re-established French influence 
m the Peninsula. The former, extending on a wide front as 
urual, won a few strategical successes without tactical victory, 
the only incidents of which worth recording are the gallant 
fight of Dupont’s division, which had become isolated during a 
manoeuvre, at Pozzolo on the Mincio (December 25) and the 
descent of a corps under Macdonald from the Grisons by way of 
the SpIQgen, an achievement far surpassing Napoleon’s and 
even Suvdrov’s exploits, in that it was made after the winter 
snows had set in. 

In Germany the war for a moment reached the sublime. 
Kray had been displaced in command by the young archduke 
John, who ordered the denunciation of the armistice 
and a general advance. His plan, or that of his 
advisers, was to cross the lower Inn, out of reach of 
Moreau’s principal mass, and then to swing round the French 
flank until a complete chain was drawn across their rear. But 
during the development of the manoeuvre, Moreau also moved, 
and by rapid marching made good the time he had lost in con¬ 
centrating his over-dispersed forces. The weather was appalling, 
snow and rain succeeding one another until the roads were 
almost impassable. On the 2nd of December the Austrians 
were brought to a standstill, but the inherent mobility of the 
Revolutionary armies enabled them to surmount all difficulties, 
and thanks to the respite aflfurded him by the archduke’.s halt, 
Moreau was able to see clearly into the enemy’s plans and 
dispositions. On the 3rd of December, while the Austrians in 
many disconnected columns, were struggling through the dark 
and muddy forest paths about Hohenlinden, Moreau struck 
the decisive blow. While Ney and Grouchy held fast the head 
of the Austrian main column at Hohenlinden, Richepanse’s 
corps was directed on its left flank. In the forest Richepanse 
unexpectedly met a subsidiary Austrian column which actually 
cut his column in two. But profiting by the momentary con¬ 
fusion he drew off that part of his forces which had passed 
beyond the point of contact and continued his march, striking 
the flank of the archduke’s main column, most of which had not 
succeeded in deploying opposite Ney, at thevUlage of Mattempost. 
First the baggage train and then the artillery park fell into his 
hands, and lastly he reached the rear of toe troops engaged 
opposite Hohenlinden, whereupon toe Austrian mam body 
practically dissolved. The rear of Richepanse’s corps, after 
disengaging itself from the Austrian column it had met in the 
earlier part of the day, arrived at Mattempost in time to head off 
thousands of fugitives who had escaped from the carn^e at 
Hohenlinden. The other columns of the unfortunate army 
were first checked and then driven back by the French divisions 
they met, which, moving more swiftly and fighting better in the 
broken ground and the woods, were able to combine two brigades 
against one wherever a fight developed. On this disa.strous 
day the Austrians lost 20,000 men, 12,000 of toem being prisoners, 
and 90 guns. 

Marengo and Hohenlinden decided the war of the Second 
Coalition as Rivoli had decided that of the First, and toe Revolu¬ 
tionary Wars came to an end with the armistice of Steyer 
(December 25, 1800) and the treaty of Lun^ville (February 9, 
1801). But oixly the first act of the great drama was accom¬ 
plished. After a short respite Europe entered upon the 
Napoleonic Wars, 
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BmioeRAPHY.—^ fu the most iaeportaxt modern weeks axe 
A. Cbu qu e t'a Guerrts. dt <4 (11 monographs ionniis to¬ 

gether a complete history of the campaigns of 1792-93), and the 
jrablicatiotts of tl!e French General Stafl. The latter appear ftmt, 
as a rale, in the offlolal “ Revue d*histoirs " and are then repuhlUM 
la separate volumes, at which every year adds to the number. V. 
Dupuis' L'-drwis du nord xypj; Cmitanreau's L’Atmie du nord 
17941 J' Cotin’s EdveaHon niilUaite dt Napolfon and Campagne de 
ffgj en Alsttct; and C, de Cumme’s Campagne de Fannie de rtserve 
itoo be ^Mcially named. Among other works of importance 
the principal are C. von B(indBr)'K(mglstcin), (ieiat »nd Stuff im 
Krim ^Vienna, 18^); £. Gachot's works on Magna's career 
(containing invaluable evidence though written in a somewhat 
rhetorical style); Ritter von AngeK, ErtHertog Karl (Vienna, rSgO); 
F. N. Maude, Ewlution a/ Modem Stssijgy; G. A. Furse, Marengo 
and HabenHndtn ; C. von Chuisewitz, E^eldtng /apd <n Itaiien sik 
Fildeug iigg (French translations); H. BoniuO, Dr Rosbach A Vim ; 
Krebs and Moris, Campagnes dans les Alpes (Paris, 1891-1893) ; 
Yorck von Wartenburg, Na^leon ah Feldherr (English and French 
translations); F. Bouvier, Bonaparte en Italie /ypd; Knhl, Eona- 
parta's enter FeUtugi J. W, Fortescuo, Hist, of the British Army, 
vol. iv, ; G. D. V. bdianiliorst, Urtache des Glucks der FtauKisen 
' 793~’794 (reprinted in A. Weiss's Short German Military Headings, 
London, 1892) ; E. D’Hautcrive, VArmie sous la Rivolution ; 
C. Rousset, Les Vatontaires ; Max Tfthns, Das frontSeisehe Meet ; 
Shad well, Mormtain Warfare ; works of Colonel Camon tfSuerre 
NapoUunienne, Aa); Austrian Wax Othce, Krieg gegen die frane. 
Revolution lyge-ijgy (Vienna, 1905) ; Archduke Charles, CrundsAtte 
der Stralegie (1796 campaign in Germany), and Gesch. des Feldeuges 
rjgg in Deutschl. und der Schweiz ; v. Zeissberg, Erzherzog Karl ; 
the old history called Victcires et conquiits des Francais (27 volumes, 
«*aris, 1817-1825),; M. Hartmann, Anteil der Russen am Feldzug 
tygg in der Schweiz (Zurich, 1892) ; Dan^lewski-MUiutin, Der 
Krieg Russlands ^gen Franhreich unter Paul 1 . (Munich, 1858); 
German General Staff, "Nywleons Feldxug 7796-1797” (Suppl. 
Mil, Wochenbiatt, 1889), and Pirmasens tend Kaiserslautern (“Kriogs- 
gescli. Einselschriftan," 1893). (C. F. A.) 

Naval Operations 

The naval side of the wars arising out of tlie French Revolution 
was marked by unity, and even by .simplicity. France had hut 
one .serious enemy, Great llritain, and Great Britain had but 
one purpose, to beat down I'-rance. Other states were drawn 
into the strife, but it was us the allies, the enemies and at times 
the victims, of the two dominating powers. The field of battle 
was the whole expanse of the ocean and the landlocked seas. 
The weapons, the methods and the results were the same. When 
a general survey of the whole struggle is token, its unity i.s 
manifest. The Revolution produced a profound alteration in thu 
government of France, but none in the final purposes of its 
policy. To secure for France its so-called “ naturd limits ”— 
the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees and the ocean; to protect 
both flanks by reducing Holland on the north and Spain on the 
south, to sutmission ; to confirm the mighty power thus con¬ 
stituted, by the subjugation of Great Britain, were the objects 
of the Republic and of Napoleon, os they had been of Louis XIV. 
The naval war, like the war on land, is here considered in the 
first of its two phases—the Revolutionary (1792-99), (For the 
Napoleonic phase (1800-15), see Napoleonic Campaigns.) 

The Revolutionary war began in April 1792, In the September 
of that year Admiral Truguet sailed from Toulon to co-operate 
with the French troops operating against the Austrians and 
their allies in nortliern Italy. In December Latouche Tr6viUc 
was sent with another squadron to cow the Bourbon rulers of 
Naples. The extreme feebleness of their opponents alone saved 
the French from disaster. Mutinies, which began within ten 
days of the storming of the Bastille (14th of July 1789), had 
disorganized their navy, and the effects of these disorders 
continued to be felt so long as the war lasted. In February 
1793 war broke out with Great Britain and Holland. In March 
Spain was added to the list of the powers agamst which France 
declared war. Her resources at sea were wholly inadequate 
to meet the coalition she had provoked. The Convention did 
indeed order that fifty-two ships of the line should be com¬ 
missioned in the Channel, but it was not able in fact to do more 
than send out a few diminutive and ill-appointed squadrons, 
manned by mutinous crews, which kept close to the coast. Tbe 
British navy was in excelWt order, but the many colls made 
on it for the protection of world-wide commerce and colonial 


poeeeuions caused the operations, in the Cbaonel to be nmewhat 
lai^uid. Lord Howe enused in seamh ol tbe nwoty wUbiMt 
being able to bring them to action. Tbe aevere blocks which 
in the later stages of the war kept tbe Bcitish Beet pemonentiy 
outside of Brest was not enforced in the eaxlier stages. Lord 
Howe pr^nred to save his fleet freen the wear and tear of 
perpetual cruising by maintaining his headquarters at St Helens, 
and keeping watch on, tbe French ports by frigates. The French 
thus secured a freedom of movement which in the course of 
1794 enabled them to cover the arrival of a great convoy laden 
with food from America (see Fikst Tune, Battle of). This 
great efiort was followed 1^ a long period of languor. Its internal 
defects compelled the French fleet in the Channel to play a very 
poor part till the last days of 1796. Squadrons were ind^d sent 
a short way to sea, but their inefficiency was conspicuou^ 
displayed when, on the 17th of June 1795, a much siqiarior 
number of their line of battle ships failed to do any barm to the 
small force of Cornwallis, and when on the asnd ol the same 
month they fled in disorder before Lord Bridport at the Isle de 
Groix. 

Operations of a more decisive character had in the meantime 
taken place both in the Mediterranean and in the West Indies. 
In April 1793 the first detachment of a British fleet, which was 
finally raised to a strength of 21 sail of the line, under the com¬ 
mand of Lord Hood, sailed for the Mediterranean. By August 
the admiral was off Toulon, acting in combination with a Spaiiish 
naval force. France was torn by the contentions of Jacobins 
and Girondins, and its dissensions led to the surrender of the 
great arsenal to the British admiral and his Spanish eoUeaguo 
Don Juan de Ldngara, on the 27th of August. The allies were 
joined later by a contingent from Naples. But the military 
forces were insufficient to hold the land defences against the 
army collected to expel them, High ground commanding the 
anchorage was occupied by the besieging force, and on the 18th 
of December 1793 the (Ulies retired. They carried away or 
destroyed thirty-three French vessels, of which thirteen were of 
tbe line. But partly through the inefficiency and pwtly through 
the ill-will of the Spaniards, who were indisposed to cripple the 
French, whom they considered as their only possible allies against 
Great Britain, the destruction was not so complete as had been 
intended. Twenty-five ships, of which eighteen were of the line, 
were left to serve, as the nucleus of an active fleet in later yoars. 
Fourteen thousand of the inhabitants fled with the allies to 
escape the vengeance of the victorious Jacobins. Their suffer^ 
ings, and the ferocious massacre perpetrated on those who 
remained behind by the conquerors, form one of the blackest 
pages of the French Revolution. The Spanish fleet took no 
further part in the war. Ixird Hood now turned to the occupa¬ 
tion of Corsica, where the intervention of the British fleet was 
invited by the patriotic party headed by Pascual Paoli. The 
French ships left at Toulon were refitted and came to sea in the 
spring of 1794, but Admiral Martin who commanded them did 
not feel justified in giving battle, and his sorties were mere 
demonstrations. From the »sth of January 1794 till November 
1796 the British fleet in the Mediterranean was mainly occupied 
in and about Corsica, securing the island, watching Toulon 
and co-operating with the allied Austrians and Piedmontese 
in northern Italy. It did much to hamper the coastwise com” 
munications of the French. But neitlier Lord Hood, who went 
home at the end of 1794, nor his indolent successor Hotham, 
was able to deliver an effective blow at the Toulon squadron. 
The second of these officers fought two confused actions with 
Admiral Martin in the Gulf of Lyons on the 16th of March and 
the i*th of July 1795, but though three French ships were cut 
off and captured, the baffling winds and the placid disposition 
of Hotham united to prevent decisive resulte. A new spirit was 
introduced into the command of the British fleet when Sir 
John Jervis, afterwards Earl Saint Vincent, succeeded Hotham 
in November 1795. 

Jervis came to the Mediterranean with a high reputation, 
which had been much enhanced by his recent command in tha 
West Indies. In every war with Franr* it was tlie natural policy 
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of the British government to seiee on its enemy’s colonial 
possessions, not only because of their intrinsic value, but because 
they were the headquarters of active privateers. The occupation 
of the little fishing stations of St Pierre and Miquelon (14th May 
1793) and of Pondicherry in the East Indies (sard Aug. 1793) 
were almost formal measures taken at the beginning of every 
war. But the French West Indian islands posMSsed intrinsic 
strength which rendered their occupation a service of difficulty 
and hazard. In 1793 they were torn by dissensions, the result 
of the revolution in the mother country. Tobago was occupied 
in April, and the French part of the great island of San Domingo 
was partially thrown into British hands by the Creoles, who 
were threatened by their insurgent slaves. During 1794 a 
lively series of operations, in which there were some marked 
alternations of fortune, took place in and about Martinique and 
Guadaloupe. The British squadron, and the continent of 
troops it carried, after a first repulse, occupied them both in 
March and April, together with Santa Lucia. A vigorous 
cminter-uttack was carried out by the Terrorist Victor Hugues 
with ability and ferocity. Guadaloupe and Santa Lucia were 
recovered in August. Yet on the whole the British government 
was successful in its policy of destroying the French naval power 
in distant sens. The seaborne commerce of the Republic was 
destroyed. 

'JTie Tiaval supremacy of Great Britain was limited, and was 
for a time menaced, in consequence of the advance of the French 
armies on land. The invasion of Holland in 1794 led to the 
downfall of the house of Orange, and the establishment of the 
Batavian Republic. War with Great Britain under French 
dictation followed in January 1795. In tliat year a British 
expedition under the command of Admiral Keith Elphinstone 
afterwards Lord Keith) occupied the Dutch colony at the Cape 
August-.Scptember) and their trading station in Malacca. The 
British colonial empire was again extended, and the command 
of the sea by its fleet confirmed. But the necessity to maintain 
a blockading force in the German Ocean imposed a fresh strain 
on its naval resources, and the hostility of Holland closed a most 
important route to Britbh commerce in Europe. In 1795 
Spain made jicace with France at Basel, and in September 1796 
re-entered the war as her ally. The Spanish navy was most 
inefficient, but it required to be watched and therefore increased 
the heavy strain on the British fleet. At the same time the rapid 
advance of the French arms in Italy began to close the ports of 
the peninsula to Great Britain. Its ships were for a time with¬ 
drawn from the Mediterranean. Poor as it was in quality, the 
Spanish fleet was numerous. It was able to facilitate the move¬ 
ments of French squadrons sent to harass British commerce 
in the Atlantic, and a concentration of forces became necessary. 

It was the more important because the cherished French scheme 
for an attack on the heart of the British empire began to take 
shape. While .Spain occupied one part of the British fleet to the 
south, and Holland another in the north, a French expedition, 
which was to have been aided by a Duteffi expedition from the 
Texel, was prepared at Brest. The Dutch were confined to 
harbour by the vigilant blockade of Admiral Duncan, afterwards 
Lord Camperdown. But in December 1796 a French fleet com¬ 
manded by Admiral Morard de Galle, carrying 13,000 troops 
under General Hoche, was allowed to sail from Brest for Ireland, 
by the slack management of the blockade under Admiral Colpoys. 
Being ill-fitted, ill-manned and exposed to constant bad weather 
the French ships were scattered. Some reached their destination, 
Bantry Bay, only to be driven out again by north-easterly gales. 
The expedition finally returned gfter much suffering, and in 
fragments, to Brest. Yet the year 1797 was -one of extreme 
trial to Great Britain. The victory of Sir John Jervis over the 
Spaniards near Cape Saint Vincent on the 14th of February 
(see Saint Vincent, Battle of) disposed of the Spanish fleet. 
In the autumn of the year the Dutch, having put to sea, were 
defeated at Camperdown by Admiral Duncan on the iith of 
October. Admiral Duncan had the more numerous force, 
sixteen ships to fifteen, and they were on the average heavier. 
Attacking from windward he broke through the enemy’s line 


and concentrated on his rear and centre. Eight line of Mittk- 
ship^and two frigates were taken, but the good gunnery and 
steady resistance of the Dutch made the victory costly. Be¬ 
tween these two battles the British fleet was for a time menaced 
in its very existence by a succession of mutinies, the result of 
much neglect of the undoubted grievances of the sailors. The 
victory of Camperdown, completing what the victory of Cape 
Saint Vincent had begun, seemed to put Great Britain beyond fear 
of invasion. But the government of the Republic was intent 
on renewing the attempt. The successes of Napmleon at the head 
of the army of Italy had reduced Austria to sign the' peace of 
Campx} F'ormio, on the 17th of October 1797, and he was appointed 
commander of the new army of invasion. It was still thought 
necessary to maintain the bulk of the British fleet in European 
waters, within call in the ocean. The Mediterranean was left 
free to the French, whose squadrons cruised in the Levant, 
where the Republic had become possessed of the Ionian Islands 
by the plunder of Venice. The absence of a British force in the 
Mediterranean offered to the government of the French Republic 
an alternative to an invasion of Great Britain or Ireland, which 
promised to be less hazardous and equally effective. It was 
induced largely by the persuasion of Napoleon himself, and the 
wish of the politicians who were very willing to see him em¬ 
ployed at a distance. The expedition to Egypt under his com¬ 
mand sailed on the 19th of May 1798, having for its immediate 
purpose the occupation of the Nile valley, and for its ultimate 
aim an attack on Great Britain “ from behind ” in India (sec 
Nile, the Battle of). The British fleet re-entered the 
Mediterranean to pursue and baffle Napoleon. The destruction 
of the F’rench squadron at the anchorage of Aboukir on the 
ist of August gave it the complete command of the sea. A 
second invasion of Ireland on a smaller scale was attempted 
and to some extent carried out, while the great attack by Egypt 
was in progress. One French squadron of four frigates carrying 
1150 soldiers under General Humbert succeeded in sailing from 
Rochefort on the 6th of August. On the 22nd Humbert was 
landed at Killala Bay, but after making a vigorous raid he was 
compelled to surrender at Ballinamuek on the 8th of September. 
Eight days after his surrender, another French squadron of one 
sail of the line and eight frigates carrying 3000 troops, sailed 
from Brest under Commodore Bompart to support Humbert. 
It was watched and pursued by frigates, and on the 12th of 
October was overtaken and destroyed hy a superior British 
force commanded by Sir John Borlase Warren, near Toiy Island. 

From the close of 1798 till the coup d’itat of the i8th Brumaire 
(9th November) 1799, which established Napoleon as First 
Consul and master of France, the French navy had only one 
object—to reinforce and relieve the army cut off in Egypt hy the 
battle of the Nile. The relief of the French garrison in Malta 
was a subordinate part of the main purpose. But the supremacy 
of the British navy was by this time so firmly founded that 
neither Egypt nor Malta could be reached except by small ships 
which ran the blockade. On the 25th of April, Admiral Bruix 
did indeed leave Brest, after baffling the blockading fleet of 
Lord Bridport, which was sent on a wild-goose chase to the south 
of Ireland by means of a despatch sent out to be captured and to 
deceive. Admiral Bruix succeeded in reaching Toulon, and his 
presence in the Mediterranean caused some disturbance. But, 
though his twenty-five sail of the line formed the best-manned 
fleet which the French had sent to sea during the war, and though 
he escaped being brought to battle, he did not venture to steer 
for the eastern Mediterranean. On the 13th of August he was 
back at Brest, bringing with him a Spanish squadron carried 
off as a hostage for the fidelity of the government at Madrid to 
its disastrous alliance with France. On the day on which Bruix 
re-entered Brest, the 13th of August 1799, a combined Russian 
Md British expedition sailed from the Downs to attack the 
French army of occupation in the Batavian Republic. The 
military operations were unsuccessful, and terminated in the 
withdrawal of the allies. But the naval part was well executed. 
Vice-admiral Mitchell forced the entrance to the Texel, and on 
the 30th of August received the surrender of the remainder of the 
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Dutch fleet—thirteen veseels in the NieUwe Diep—the sailors 
having refused to fight for the republic. In spite of the faiture on 
land, the expedition did much to confirm the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain by the entire suppression of the most seaman¬ 
like of the forces opposed to it. 

Autkokitibs. —Chevalier, Histoin dt la marine franfaise tons 
la prtmiire Sipubliqne (Paris, 1886); James’s Nava! History (London, 
1837); Captain Mahan, Infiutnct of Sea Power upon the French 
Revolution and the Empire (London, 1892). The French schemes of 
invasion are exhaustively dealt with in .Captain E. Desbriire’s 
Projets et tentatives de daarquements aux iles Britanniques (Paris, 
1900, &c). - (D. H.) 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA {VAfriqur occidentale franpaise), 
the common designation of the following colonies of France ;— 
(i) Senegal, (2) Upper Seneg^ and Niger, (3) Guinea, (4) the 
Ivory Coast, (5) Dahomey ; of the territory of Mauretania, and 
of a large portion of the Sahara. The area is estimated at nearly 
2,000,000 sq. m., of which more than half is Saharan territory. 
TTie countries thus grouped under the common designation 
French West Africa comprise the greater part of the continent 
west of the Niger delta (which is British territory) and south of the 
tropic of Qvneer. It embraces the upper and middle course of 
the Niger, the whole of the basin of the Senegal and the south¬ 
western part of the Sahara. Its most northern point on the coast 
is Cape Blanco, and it includes Cape Verde, the most westerly 
point of Africa. Along the Guinea coast the French possessions 
are separated from one another by colonies of Great Britain and 
other powers, but in the interior they unite not only with one 
another but with the hinterlands of Algeria and the I’rench 
Congo, 

In physical characteristics French West Africa presents three 
types ; (i) a dense forest region succeeding a narrow coast belt 
greatly broken by lagoons; (2) moderately elevated and fertile 
plateaus, generally below 2000 ft., such as the region enclosed 
in the great bend of the Niger; (3) north of the Senegal and Niger, 
the desert lands forming part of the Sahara (y.t)!). The most 
elevated districts are Futa Jallon, whence rise the .Senegal, 
Gambia and Niger, and Gon—both massifs along the south¬ 
western edge of the plateau lands, containing heights of 5000 
to 6000 ft. or more. Among the chief towns are Timbuktu and 
Jenn6 on the Niger, Porto Novo in Dahomey, and St Louis and 
Dakar in Senegal, Dakar being an important naval and com¬ 
mercial port. The inhabitants are for the most part typical 
Negroes, with in Senegal and in the Sahara an admixture of 
Berber and Arab tribes. In the upper Senegal and Futa Jallon 
large numbers of the inhabitants are Fula. ’The total population 
of French West Africa is estimated at about 13,000,000. The 
European inhabitants number about 12,000. 

The French possessions in West Africa have grown by the 
extension inland of coast colonies, each having an independent 
origin. They were first brought under one general government 
in 1895, when they were placed under the supervision of the 
governor of Senegal, whose title was altered to meet the new 
situation. Between that date and 1905 various changes in the 
areas and administrations of the different colonies were made, 
involving the disappiearance of the protectorates and military 
territories known as French Sudan and depndent on Senegal. 
These were partly absorbed in the coast colonies, whilst the central 
portion became the colony of Upper Senegal and Niger. At 
the same time the central government was freed from the direct 
administration of the Senegal and Niger countries (Decrees of 
Oct. 1902 and Oct. 1904). Cpftx the whole of French West 
Africa is a governor-general, whose headquarters are at Dakar.* 
He is assisted by a government council, composed of high 
functionaries, including the lieutenant-governors of all colonies 
under his control. The central government, like all other French 
colonial administrations, is responsible, not to the colonists, but 
to the home government, and its constitution is alterable at 
will by presidential decree save in matters on which the chambers 

* The organisation of the new government was largely the work of 
E. N. Rotime (b. 1858), governor-general 1902-1907, an able and 
energetic o&ial, formerly director of Asian aSairs at the colonial 
ministry. 


have expressly legislated. To it .is cqnfided financial control 
over the colonies, responsibility for the public debt, the direction 
of the departments of education and agriculture, and tlie cany^ 
out of works of general utility. It alone communicates ww- 
the home authorities. Its expenses are met by the duties levied 
on goods and vessels entering and leaving any port of French 
West Africa. It may make advances to file colonies under its 
care, and may, in case of need, demand from them contributions 
to the central exchequer. The administration of Justice is 
centralized and uniform for all French West Africa. The court 
of appeal sits at Dakar. There is abo a uniform system of land 
registration adopted in 1906 and based on that in force in 
Australia. Subject to the limitations indicated the five colonies 
enjoy autonomy. The territory of Mauretania is adminbtered 
by a civil commissioner under the direct control of the governor- 
general. The colony of Senegal b represented in the French 
parliament by one deputy. 

Since the changes in adminbtration effected in 1895 the com¬ 
merce of French West Africa has shown a steady growth, the 
volume of external trarle increasing in the ten years 1895-1904 
from £3,151,094 to £6,238,091. In 1907 the value of the trade 
was 097,000 ; of this 53 % was witli FTunce. Apart from 
military expenditure, about £600,000 a year, which is borne by 
France, French West Africa is self-supporting. The general 
budget for 1906 balanced at £1,356,000. There is a public debt 
of some £11,000,000, mainly incurred for works of general utility. 

See Senegal, French Guinea, Ivorv Coast and Dahomey. For 
Anglo-French boundaries east ol the Niger see Sahara and Nigeria. 
For the constitutional connexion between the TOlonie.s and Franco 
see France : Colonies. An account of the economic situation of the 
colonioa is given by G. Francois in Le Gouvmiemcnt giniral de 
I'Afrique occidentale jranpaise (Paris, 1908). Consult also the annual 
Report OH the Trade, Agriculture, *0. of French West Africa issued by 
the Britisli foreign office. A map of French West Africa liy A. 
Mounier and E. Barralior (6 sheets on the scale i ; 2,000,000) was 
publuhed in Paris, 1903. 

FRENTANI, one ol the ancient Samnite tribes which formed 
an independent community on the east coast of Italy. They 
entered the Roman alliance after their capital, Frentrum, was 
taken by the Romans in 305 or 304 b.c. (Livy ix. 16. 45). This 
town either changed its name or perished some time after the 
middle of the 3rd century B.t;., when it was i.ssuing coins of its 
own with an Oscan legend. The town Larinum, which belonged 
to the same people (Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 103), liecamc latinized 
before 200 b.c., as its coins of that epoch bear a legend— 
LARINOR(VM)—which cannot reasonably be treated as any¬ 
thing but Latin. Several Oscan inscriptions survive from the 
neighbourhood of Vasto (anc. Histonium), which was in the 
Frentanc area. 

On the forms of the name, and for further detail-s see K. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects, p. 206 £f and p. 212 ; for the coins id. No. 195-196. 

FREPPEL, CHARLES RHILE (1827-1891), French bishop and 
politician, was bom at Oberehnheim (Obernai), Alsace, on the ist 
of June 1827. He was ordained priest in 1849 and for a short 
time taught history at the seminary of Strussburg, where he liad 
previously received his clerical training. In 1854 he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of theology at the Sorbonne, and became 
known as a successful preacher. He went to Rome in 1869, at 
the instance of Pius IX., to assist in the steps preparatory to the 
promulgation of the dogma of papal infallibility. He was con¬ 
secrated bishop of Angers in 1870. During the Franco-German 
war Freppel organized a body of priests to minister to the French 
prisoners in Germany, and penned an eloquent protest to the 
emperor William I. against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. 
In 1880 he was elected deputy for Brest and continued to 
represent it until his death. Being the only priest in the Chamber 
of Deputies since the death of Dupanloup, he became the chief 
parliamentary champion of the Church, and, though no orator, 
was a frequent speaker. On all ecclesiastical affairs Preppel 
voted with the Royalist and Catholic party, yet on questions in 
which French colonial prestige was involved, such as the expedi¬ 
tion to Tunis, Tong-King, Madagascar (i88i, 1883-85), he 
supported the government of the day. He always reinained a 
staunch Royalist and went so far as to oppose Leo XIII.’s policy 
• 4. 
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of eoncawting the Repotlic. He died at Angers on the 12th of 
December 189:. F^wppel's histo^l and theologieal worlts 
form JO vols., the best known of which are: Les Pitts apostdiqu^ 
tl Uur ipoqiui (j8s9); .Aer Apahpsles ekrUims au IP stMt 

<2 eols., i860); Saint Mtiiftt I’iloquenctchrMitmedms la Gaide 

autc dttix pttmi^s siiclts (t86i) j TtftuSstn (2 vob.j 1863) j 
Saint Cyprien ft I't^ist d’Antique (1864); Ciinrent d"Altxandrie 
(1865); Origint{i vols., 1867). 

There are interr,stiiig lives Iry E. Comiit (Paris, 1893) and F. 
ChaTJOntior (Angers, 1904). 

FBBRE, SIR HRMRY BARTLE EDWARD <1815-1884), 
British administrator, bom at Clydach in Brecknockshire, on 
the 29th of Mardi 1815, was the son of Edward Frcre, a -member 
of an old cast county family, and a nephew of John Hookham 
Frere, of Anti-JaaJnn and Arislnfthmes fame. After leaving 
Haileybury, Ilartle Frere was appointed a writer in the Bombay 
civil service in 183.), and went out to India by way -of Egypt, 
crossing the Red Sea in an open boat from Kosseir to Mokha, 
and sailing thence to Bombay in an Arab dhow. Having passed i 
his examination in the native languages, he was appointed | 
assistant collector at Poona in 1835. There he did valuable ; 
work and was in 1R42 chosen as private sciretary to Sir Geoige 
Arthur, governor of Bombay. Two jt-ars later he became 
political re.sident at the court of the rajah of Satara, where he 
did much to lienefit the country by the development of its com¬ 
munications. On the rajah's death in 1848 he administered the 
province ixith before and after its formal annexation in 1849. 
In 1850 he was appointed chief commissioner of Sind, and took 
ample advantage of the opportunities afforded him of developing 
the province. He pensioned off the dispossessed amirs, improved 
the harbour at Karachi, where he also established municipal 
buildings, a museum and barracks, instituted fairs, multiplied 
roads, canals arul schools. 

Returning to India in 1857 after a weli.eartiad rest, FVere 
was greeted at Karachi with news of tlw mutiny. His rule had 
been so successful that he felt lie could answer for the intermd 
peace of his province. He therefore sent his only European 
regiment to Multan, thus securiitg that strung fortress against 
the rebels, and sent further detachments to aid Siir John Lawrence 
in the Punjab, The 178 British soldiers who remained in Sind 
proved suQiclent to extinguish such insignificant outlireaks 
os occurred. His sendees were fully recognised by the Indian 
authorities, and he received the thanks of both houses of 
parliiuncnt and was made K.C.B. He become a member of the 
viceroy’s council in 1859, and was especially sendceable in 
financial matters. In 1862 he was appointed governor of 
Bombay, where he effected great improvements, such as the 
demolition of the old ramparts, and the erection of handsome 
public offices upon a portion of the space, the inauguration of 
the university buildings and the improvement of the harbour. 
He establish^ the De^n Tollege at Poona, as well as a college 
for instructing natives in civil engineering. Tlie prosperity— 
due to the American Civil War—which rendered tlrese develop¬ 
ments possible brought in its train a Sfieculative mania, which 
led eventually to the disastrous failure of the Bombay Bank 
(1866), an affair in which, from neglecting to exercise such means 
of control as he possessed, Frere incurred severe and not wholly 
undeserved censure. In 1867 he returned to England, was made 
G.C.S.I., and received honorary' degrees from Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ; he was also appointed a member of the Indian council. 

In :87s he was sent by the foreign office to Zamtibar to 
negotiate a treaty with the sultan, Sisyyid Burghash, for the 
suppression of the sla-ve traffic. In 1875 he accompanied the 
pnnee of Wales to Egypt and India. The tour was beyond 
expectation successful, and to Frere, from Queen Victoria 
downwards, came acknowledgments df the service he had 
rendered in piloting the expMition. He was asked by Lord 
Beaeonsfield to choose between being made a baronet or G.C.B. 
He chose the former, but the queen bestowed both honours 
upon him. But the greatest service that Frere undertook on 
behalf of his country was to be attempted not in Asia, but in 
Africa. Sir Battle landed at Cape Town as'high commissioner 


of Sotjth Africa on the 31st of March 1877. He had been chosen 
by Lord Camarvon in the previous October as the statesman 
most capable of carrying his sdicme of confederation into effect, 
and within two years it was hoped that he would be the first 
governor of the South African Dominion. He went out in 
bamMny with the aimi and eothusiasm of hit chief, “ hoping to 
crown by one great constructive effort the woric of a bright and 
noble life." In this hope he was disappointed. As he stated 
at the close of his h<gh commissionership, a groat mistake seemed 
to have been made in trying to hasten what could only result 
from natural growth, and the state of South Africa during Frere’s 
tenure of office was inimical to such growth. 

Discord or a policy of blind drifting seemed to be the alterna¬ 
tives presented to Frere upon his arrival at the Cape. He 
chose the former as the less dangerous, and the first year of 
his sway was marked by a Kaffir war on the one Iwnd by a 
rupture with the Cape (Molteno-Merriman) ministry on the 
other. The Transkei Kaffirs were subjugated early in 1878 by 
General Thesiger (the 2nd Lord Chelmsford) and a small force 
of regular and colonial troops. 'Hte constitutional difficulty 
was solved by Frere dismissing his obstructive cabinet and 
entrusting the formation of a misistiy to Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Gordon Sprigg. Frere emerged successfully from a year of crisis, 
but the advantage was more than counterbalanced by the 
resignation of Lord Carnarvon early in 1878, at a time when 
Frere required the steadiest and most unflinching support. He 
had reached the conclusion that there was a widespread insurgent 
spirit pervading the natives, which had its focus and strength 
in the celibate military organixation of Cetywayo and in the 
prestige which impunity for the outrages lie had committed 
had gained fur the Zulu king in the native mind. That organiza¬ 
tion and that evil prestige must be put an end to, If possible 
by moral pressure, but otherwise by furce. Frere reiterated 
t^se views to the colonial office, where they found a general 
acceptance. When, however, Frere undertook the responsibility 
of forwarding, in December 1878, an ultimatum to Cetywayo, 
the home government abruptly discovered that a native war 
in South Africa was inopportune and raised difficulties about 
reinforcements. Having entrusted to Lord Chelmsford the 
enforcement of the British demands, Frere’s immediate resjwnsi- 
bility ceased. On the iith of January 1879 the British troops 
cros^ the Tugela.and fourteen days later the disaster of Isundlxl- 
wana was reported; and Fnere, attacked ami censured in the 
House of Commons, was but feebly defended by the government. 
Lord Beaeonsfield, it appears, supported Frere; the majority 
of the cabinet were inclined to recall him. The result was the 
unsatisfactory compromise by which he was censured and begged 
to stay on. Frere wrote an elaborate justification of his conduct, 
which was adversely commented on by the colonial secretar)’ 
(Sir Michael Hicks Beach), who ‘‘ did not see why Frere should 
take notice of attacks; and as to the war, all African wars had 
been unpopular,’’ Frere’s rejoinder was that no other sufficient 
answer had been made to his critics, and that he wished to place 
one on record. “ Few may now agree with my view as to the 
necessity of the suppression of the Zulu rebellion. Few, I fear, 
in this generation. But unless my Countrymen ore much changed, 
they will some day do me justice, I shall not leave a name to be 
permanently dishonoured.” 

The Zulu trouble and the disaffection that was brewing in 
the Transvaal reacted upon each other in the most disastrous 
manner. Frere had borne no part in the actual annexation of 
the Transvaal, which was announoed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
a few days after the high commiasioner’s arri-vol at Cape Town. 
The delay in giving the country a constitution afforded a pretext 
for agitation to the malcontent Boers, a rapidly increasing 
minonty, while the reverse at Isandhiwana had lovrered British 
prestige. Owing to the Kaffir and Zulu wars Sir Bartle had 
hitherto been unable to gi-ve his undivided attention to the state 
of things in the Transvaal. In April 1879 he was at last able to 
visit tikt province, and the conviction was forced upon him 
tint the government hod been unsatisfactory in many ways. 
The country was very unsettled. A large camp, numbering 
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4W)o dxAfiected Bows, bad been foruwd near Fntoria, and 
they were terroriiang the qountry. Frett visited them uiwnned 
and practically alone. Even yet all might have been well, lor 
he won the Boers’ respect and lilting, On the condition that the 
Boers dispersed, Frere undertook to represent their complaints 
to the British government, and to w^e the fuUilment of the 
promises that had been made to them. Th^ parted with mutual 
good feeling, and the Boers did eventually disperse—on dw very 
day upon which Frere received the telegram announcing the 
government’s censure. He returned to Cape Town, and his 
journey back was in tl»e nature of a triumph. But bad news 
awaited him at Government House—on the ist of June 1879 the 
prince imperial hud met his death in Zululand—and a few hours 
later Frere heard that the government of the Transvaal and 
Natal, together with the high commissionership in the eastern 
part of South Africa, had i)ecn transferred from him to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. 

When Gladstone’s ministry came into office in the spring of 
1880, I/jrd Kimberley had no intention of reoalling Frere. In 
Juike, however, a section of the Liberal party memorialized 
Gladstone to remove him, and the prime minister weakly com¬ 
plied (ist August 1880). Upon his return Frere replied to the 
charges relating to his conduct respecting Afghanistan as well as 
South Africa, prm'iously preferred in Gladstone’s Midlothian 
speeches, and was preparing a fuller vindication when he died 
at Wimbledon from the effect of a severe chill on the agth of May 
1884. He was buried in St Paul’s, and in 1888 a statue of Frere 
upon the Thames embankment was unveiled by the prince of 
Wales. Frere edited the works of his uncle, Hookham Frere, 
and the popular story-book, Old Deccan Days, written by his 
daughter, Mary Frere. He was three times president of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

His Life and Corresfxmdenee, by John Martfneau, was published 
in 189J. For the South African anti-confederation view, see P. A. 
Moltono's Ltfe aiui Times of Sir John Charles Molteno (a vols., London 
1900), See also .South Africa : History. 

FRERE, JOHN ROOKHAM (1769-1846), English diplomatist 
and author, was bom in T/mdon on the aist of May 1769. His 
father, John Frere, a gentleman of a good .Suffolk family, had been 
educated at Cains College, Cambridge, and would have been 
senior wrangler in 1763 but for the redoubtable competition of 
Paley ; his mother, daughter of John Hookham, a rich London 
merchant, was a lady of no small culture, accustomed to amuse 
her leisure with verse-writing. His father’s sister Eleanor, who 
married Sir John Fenn (1739-1794), the learned editor of the 
Poston Letters, wrote various educational works for children 
under the pseudonyms “ Mrs Lovechild ” and “ Mrs Teachwell." 
Young Frere was sent to Eton in 1785, and there began an 
intimacy with Canning which greatly affected his after life. 
From Eton he went to his father’s college at Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. in 1792 and M.A. in 1793. He entered public 
service in the foreign office under Lord Grenville, and sat from 
1796 to 1802 as member of parliament for the close borough of 
West Looe in'Cornwall. 

From his boyhood he had been a warm admirer of Pitt, and 
along with Canning he entered heart and soul into the defence 
of his government, and contributed freely to the pages of the 
Anti-Jacobin, edited by Gifford. He contributed, in collabora¬ 
tion with Canning, “ The Loves of the Triangles,” a clever 
parody of Darwin’s “ Loves of the Plants,” “ The Needy Knife- 
Grinder ” and “ The Rovers.” On Canning’s removal to the 
board of trade in 1799 he succeeded him os under-secretary of 
state; in October 1800 he was appointed envoy extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Lisbon; and in September 1802 he was 
transferred to Madrid, where he remained for two years. He was 
recalled on account of a personal disagreement he had with the 
duke of Aicudla^ but the ministry showed its approval of his 
action by a piension of £1700 a year. He was made a member of 
the privy council in 1805; in 1807 he was appointed pleni¬ 
potentiary at Berlin, but the mission was abandoned, and Frere 
was again sent to Spain iri 1808 as plenipotentiary to the Central 
Junta. The condition of Spain rendered his position a very 


retponail^ and difficult one. When Napoleon began to advance 
09 Madrid it became.a matter of anpteme importasice to decide 
whether Sir John Hoor^ who was then in tte north of Spain, 
should endeavour to anticipate the occupation of the capidd or 
merely make good his retreat, and if he did retreat whether he 
should do so by Fcatugal or by Galicia. FVere was strongiy of 
opinion that the bolder was the better comae, and he urged his 
views on Sir John Moore with an urgent and fearless persistency 
that on one occasion at least overstepped the limits of his 
commission. After the disastrous retreat to Corunna, diejnblic 
accused Frere of having by his advice endangered the British 
army, and though no direct censure was passed upon his conduct 
by the government, he was recalled, and the marqueu of 
Wellesley was appointed in his place. 

Thus ended Frere's public life. He afterwards refused to under¬ 
take on embassy to St Petersburg, and twice declined the honour 
of a peerage. In 1816 he married Elizabeth Jemima, dowager 
countess of Erroll, and in 1820, on account of her foiling health, 
he went with her to the Mediterranean. There he finally settled 
in Malta, and though he afterwards visited England more than 
once, the rest of his life was for the most part spent in the island 
of his choice. In quiet retirement he devoted himself to litera¬ 
ture, studied his favourite Greek authors, and taught himself 
Hebrew and Maltese. His hospitality was well knovm to many 
an English guest, and his chanties and courtesies endeared him 
to his Maltese neighbours. He died at the Pieti Valctta on 
the 7th of Januarj' 1846. Frere’s literary reputation now rests 
entirely upon his spirited verse translations of Aristophanes, 
which remain in many ways unrivalled. The principles according 
to which he conducted his ta.sk were elucidated in an article on 
Mitchell’s Aristophanes, which he contributed to The Quarterly 
Resnew, vol. xxiii. The translations of The Achamians, The 
Knights, The Birds, and The Progs were privately printed, and 
were first brought into general notice by Sir G. Comewall Lewis 
in the Classical Museum for 1847. They were followed some 
time after by Theognis Restitutus, or the personal history of the 
poet Theognis, reduced from an analysis of his existing fragments. 
In 1817 he published a mock-heroic Arthurian poem entitled 
Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National Work, by 
William and Robert Whistlecraft, of SUrmmarhet in Suffolk, 
Harness and Collar Mahers, intended io comprise the most interest¬ 
ing particulars relating to King Arthur and his Round Table. 
William Tennant in Anster Pair had used the oUava rima as a 
vehicle for semi-burle.sque poetry five years earlier, but Frere’s 
experiment is interesting because Byron borrowed from it the 
measure that he brought to perfection in Don Juan. 

Frere’s complete works were published in 1871, with a memoir 
by hU nephews, W. E. and Sir Bartlo Frere, and readied a second 
edition in 1874. Compare also GabrieUe FcBlinp, J, H. Frere and his 
Friends (1899). 


Fl^RE, PIERRE EDOUARD (1819-1886), French painter, 
studied under Delaroche, entered the ficole des Beaux-Arts in 
1836 and exhibited first at the Salon in 1843. The marked 
sentimental tendency of his art makes us wonder at Ruskin’s 
enthusiastic eulogy which finds in Frire’s work “ the depth of 
Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds, and the holiness of Angelico.” 
What we can admire in his work is his accomplished craftsman¬ 
ship and the intimacy and tender homeliness of his conception. 
Among his chief works are the two paintings," Going to School ” 
and “ Coming from School,” ” The Little Glutton ” (his first 
exhibited picture) and “ Vpjeercice ” (Mr Aster’s collection). 
A journey to Egypt in i860 resulted in a small series of OrientsLlist 
subjects, but the majority of Frire’s paintings deal with the life 
of the kitchen, the workshop, the dwellings of the humble, and 
mainly with the pleasures and little troubles of the young, 
which the artist Imngs before us with humour and sympathy. 
He was one of the most popular painters of domestic genre in 
the middle of the 19th century. 

FRERB^RBAN, HUBERT JOSEPH WALTHBR (1812-1896), 
Belgian statesman, was bom at Li6ge on the 24th of April 1812. 
His family name was Fiire, to which on his marriage he added 
his wife’s name of Orbon. After studying law in Paris, he 
* A 
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proctiwd as a barrister at Liige, took a prominent part in the 
Liberal movement, and in June 1^7 was returned to the Chamber 
as member for Liige. In August of the same year he was ap¬ 
pointed minister of public works in the Rogier cabinet, and from 
1848 to 185s was minister of finance. He founded the Banque 
Nationals and the Caisse d'^pargne, abolished the newspaper 
tax, reduced the postage, and n.'odified the customs duties as 
a preliminary to a decided free-trade piolicy. The Liberalism 
of the cabinet, in which FrAre-Orban exercised an influence 
hardly inferior to that of Rogier, was, however, distasteful to 
Napoleon III. FrAre-Orban, to facilitate the negotiations for 
a new commercial treaty, conceded to France a law of copyright, 
which proved highly unpopular in Belgium, and he resigned 
oflice. soon followed by the rest of the cabinet. His work 
La Mainmorte et la chariie (1854-1857), published under the 
pseudonym of “ Jean van Damme,” contributed greatly to 
restore his party to power in 1857, when he again became 
minister of flnance. He now embodied his free-trade principles in 
commercial treaties with England and France, and abolished the 
oclfoi duties and the tolls on the national roads. He resigned 
in 1861 on the gold question, but soon resumed oflice, and in 
1868 succeeded Rogier as prime minister. In 1869 he defeated 
the attempt of France to gain control of the Luxemburg railways, 
but, despite this service to his country, fell from power at the 
elections of 1870. He returned to oflice in 1878 as president of 
the council and foreign minister. He provoked the bitter opposi¬ 
tion of the Clerical party by his law of 1879 establishing secular 
primary education, and in 1880 went so far as to break off diplo¬ 
matic relations with the Vatican. He next found himself at 
variance with the Radicals, whose leader, Janson, moved the 
introduction of universal suffrage. FrAre-Orban, while rejecting 
the proposal, conceded an extension of the franchise (1883); 
but the hostility of the Radicals, and the discontent caused by a 
financial crisis, overthrew the government at the elections of 
1884. FrAre-Orban continued to take an active part in politics 
as leader of the Liberal opposition till 1894, when he failed to 
secure re-election. He. died at Brussels on the and of January 
1896. Besides the work above mentioned, he published La 
Question monitaire (1874); La Question monilaire en Belgique 
in 1889 ; tichange de vues enlre MM, Brire-Orban el E. de Laveleye 
(1890); and La Revision constitutionnelle en Belgique et ses 
cons'quences (1894). He was also the author of numerous 
pamphlets, among which may be mentioned his last work. 
La Situation presente (1895). 

FR£RET, NICOLAS (1688-1749), French scholar, was born 
at Paris on the 15th of February 1688. His father was procureur 
to the parlement of Paris, and destined him to the profession 
of the law. His first tutors were the historian Charles Rollin 
and Father Desmolets (1677-1760). Amongst his early studies 
history, chronology and mythology held a prominent place. 
To please his father he studied law and began to practise at the 
bar; but the force of his genius soon carried him into his own 
path. At nineteen he was admitted to a society of learned men 
before whom he read memoirs on the religion of the Greeks, 
on the worship of Bacchus, of Ceres, of Cybcle and of Apollo. 
He was hardly twenty-six years of age when he was admitted 
as pupil to the Academy of Inscriptions. One of the first 
memoirs which he read was a learned and critical discourse, 
Sur I’origine des Francs (1714). He maintained that the Franks 
were a league of South German tribes and not, according to the 
legend then almost universally received, a nation of free men 
deriving from Greece or Troy, who had kept their civilization 
intact m the heart of a bu'barous country. These sensible 
views excited great indignation in the AhbA Vertot, who de¬ 
nounced FrAret to the government as a libeller of the monarchy. 
A lettre de cachet was issued, and FrAret was sent to the Bastille. 
During his three months of confinement he devoted himself to 
the study of the works of Xenophon, the fruit of which appeared 
later in his memoir on the Cyropaedia. From the time of his 
liberation in March 1715 his life was uneventful. In January 
1716 he was received associate of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and in December 174s he was made perpetual secretary. He 


worked .withou t intermission for the interests of the Academy, 
not even claiming any property in his own writings, which were 
printed in the Recueil de I’acaditnie des inscriptions. The list 
of his memoirs, many of them posthumous, occupies four columns 
of the Nouvelie Biographic ghUrale. TTiey treat of history, 
chronology, geography, mythology and religion. Throughout 
he appears as the keen, learned and original critic ; examining 
into the comparative value of documents, distinguishing between 
the mythical and the historical, and separating traditions with 
an historical element from pure fables and legends. He rejected 
the extreme pretensions of the chronology of Egypt and China, 
and at the same time controverted the scheme of Sir Isaac 
Newton as too limited. He investigated the mythology not only 
of the Greeks, but of the Celts, the Germans, the Chinese and 
the Indians. He was a vigorous oppionent of the theory that 
the stories of mythology may be referred to historic originals. 
He also suggested that Greek mythology owed much to the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians. He was one of the first scholars of 
Europe to undertake the study of the Chinese language j and in 
this he was engaged at the time of his committal to the Bastille. 
He died in Paris on the 8th of March 1749. 

Long after his death several works of an atheistic character were 
falsely attributed to him, and were long believed to be his. The most 
famous of these spurious works are the Examen critique des apoloeistes 
dcla religion chrltienne (1766), and the Lettre de Thrasybule A Leucippe, 
printed in London about 1768. A very defective and inaccurate 
edition of Frirct’s works was published in 1796-1799, A new and 
complete edition was projected by ChampoUion-Fige'ac, but of this 
mily the first volume appeared {1825). It contains a life of Frferet. 
His manuscripts, after passing through many hands, were deposited 
m the library of the Institute. The best account of his works is 
" Examen critique des ouvrages composAs par FrAret ” in C. A. 
Walckenaer’s Recueil des notices, &c. (1841-1850). See also QuArard's 
France litteraire. 

FR£R0N, fiLlE CATHERINE (1719-1776), French critic and 
controversialist, was born at Quimper in 1719. He was educated 
by the Jesuits, and made such rapid progress in his studies 
that before the age of twenty he was appointed professor at the 
college of Louis-le-Grand. Hu became a contributor to the 
Observations sur les ecrits modernes of the abbA Guyot Desfon- 
taines. The very fact of his collaboration with Desfontaines, 
one of Voltaire’s bitterest enemic.s, was sufficient to arouse the 
latter’s hostility, and although FrAron had begun his career as 
one of his admirers, his attitude towards Voltaire soon changed. 
FrAron in 1746 founded a similar journal of his own, entitled 
Lettres dela Comtesse de . . . It was suppressed in 1749, but he 
immediately replaced it by iMlrcs sur quelques ecrits de ce temps, 
which, with the exception of a short suspension in 1752, on 
account of an attack on the character of Voltaire, was continued 
till 1754 ) when it was succeeded by the more ambitious Annec 
lilliraire. His deatli at Paris on the 10th of March 1776 E said 
to have been hastened by the temporary suppression of this 
journal. FrAron is now remembered solely for his attacks on 
Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists, and by the retaliations they 
provoked on the part of VolUire, who, besides attacking him in 
epigrams, and even incidentally in some of hE tragedies, directed 
against him a virulent satire, Le Pauvre diable, and made him 
the principal personage in a comedy L'&cossaise, in which the 
journal of FrAron is designated L'Ane litteraire. A further 
attack on FrAron entitled Anecdotes sur Freron . , . (1760), 
publEhed anonymously, is generally attributed to Voltaire. 

FrAron was tho author of Ode sur la bataille de Fontenoy {1745); 
Histoire de Marie Stuart (1742, 2 vols.); and Hisioire de I'emptre 
d'Allemagne, (1771, 8 vols.). See Ch. Ntsard, Les Ennemis de 
Voltaire (1853); Despois, Joumalistes et joumaux du XVIII‘ 
slide ; BartWlomy, Les Confessions de Friron ; Ch. Monselet, 
Frtron, ou I'illustre critique (1864); Friron, sa vie, souvenirs. Sec, 
(1876). 

FRiRON, LOCIS MARIE STANISLAS (1754-1802), French 
revolutionist, son of the preceding, was bom at ParE on the 17th 
of August 1754. HE name was, on the death of hE father, 
attached to L'Annee litteraire, which was continued till 1790 
and edited successively by the abbAs G. M. Royou and J. L. 
GeofIroy. On the outbreak of the revolution FrAron, who was a 
schoolfellow of Robespierre and Camille Desmoulins, established 
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the violent journal L'OraUur du ptufie. Commissioned, along 
with Barras in 1793, to establish Ae authority of me con¬ 
vention at Marseilles and Toulon, he distinguished himself 
in the atrtraty of his reprisals, but both afterwards joined the 
Thermidoriens, and Friron became the leader of the jeuntsse 
dorie and of the Thermidorian reaction. He brought about the 
accusation of Fouquier-Tinville, and of J. B. Carrier, the deporta¬ 
tion of B. Barire, and the arrest of the last Moniagnards. He 
made his paper the official journal of the reactionists) and being 
sent by the Directoy on a mission of peace to Marseilles he 
published in 1796 Mimoire hisloriqut sur la reaction royale et 
sur Us maOteurs du midi. He was elected to the council of the 
Five Hundred, but not allowed to take his seat. Failing as 
suitor for the hand of Pauline Bonaparte, one of Napoleon’s 
sisters, he went in 1799 as commissioner to Santo Domingo and 
died there in 1802. General .V. M. Leclerc, who had married 
Pauline Bonaparte, also received a command in Santo Domingo 
in 1801, and died in the same year as his former rival. 

FRESCO (Ital. for cool, “ fresh ”), a term introduced into 
English, both generally (as in such phrases as al fresco, “ in the 
fresh air ”), and more especially as a technical term for a sort 
of murd painting on plaster. In the latter sense the Italians 
distinguished painting a secco (when the plaster had been allowed 
to dry) from a fresco (when it was newly laid and still wet). The 
nature and history of fresco-painting is dealt with in the article 
Painting. 

FRESCOBALDI, GIROLAMO (1583-1644), Italian musical 
composer, was born in 1583 at Ferrara. Little is known of his 
life except that he studied music under Alessandro Milleville, 
and owed his first reputation to his beautiful voice. He was 
organist at .St Peter’s in Rome from 1608 to 1628. According to 
Baini no less than 30,000 people flocked to St Peter’s on his first 
appearance there. On the 20th of November 1628 he went to 
live in Florence, becoming organist to the duke. From December 
1633 to March 1643 he was again organist at St Peter’s. But in 
the last year of his life he was organist in the parish church of 
San Lorenzo in Monte. He died on the end of March 1644, being 
buried at Rome in the Church of the Twelve Apostles. Frcsco- 
baldi also excelled as a teacher, Frohberger being the most 
distinguished of his pupils. Frescobaldi’s compositions show 
the consummate art of the early Italian school, and his works 
for the organ more especially arc full of the finest devices of 
fugal treatment. He also wrote numerous vocal compositions, 
such as canzone, motets, hymns, &c., a collection of madrigals 
for five voices (Antwerp, 1608) being among the earliest of his 
published works. 

FRE8ENIUS, KARL REMIGIUS (1818-1897), German chemist, 
was bom at Frankfort-on-Maine on the a8th of December 1818. 
After spending some time in a pharmacy in his native town, he 
entered Bonn University in 1840, and a year later migrated to 
Giessen, where he acted as assistant in Liebig’s laboratory, and 
in 1843 became assistant professor. In 1845 appointed 

to the chair of chemistry, physics and technology at the Wies¬ 
baden Agricultural Institution, and three years later he became 
the first director of the chemical laboratory which he induced 
the Nassau government to establish at that place. Under his 
care this laboratory continuously increased in size and popularity, 
a school of pharmacy being added in 1862 (though given up in 
1877) and an agricultural research laboratory in 1868. Apart 
from his administrative duties Fresenius occupied himself almost 
exclusively with analytical chemistry, and the fullness and 
accuracy of his text-books on that subject (of which that on 
qualitative analysis first appeared in 1841 and that on quantita¬ 
tive in 1846) soon rendered them standard works. Many of his 
original papers were published in the Zeitschrift fiir analytische 
Chemie, which he founded in 1862 and continued to edit till his 
death. He died suddenly at Wiesbaden on the iith of June 
1897. In 1881 he handed over the directorship of the agricultural 
research station to his son, Remigius Heinrich Fresenius (b. 
1847), who was trained under H. Kolbe at Leipzig. Another son, 
Theodor Wilhelm Fresenius (b. 1856), was educated at Strassburg 
and occupied various positions in the Wiesbaden laboratoiy. 
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FRURWAISR, a watering place in the Isle of Wight, 
England, 12 m. W. by S. of Newport by rail. Pop. (1901) 3306. 
It IS a scattered township lying on the peninsula west of the 
river Var, which forms the western extremity of the island. The 
portion Imown os Freshwater Gate fronts the English Channel 
from the strip of low-lying coast interposed between the cliffs 
of the peninsula and those of the main part of the island. The 
peninsula rises to 397 ft. in Headon Hill, and the cliffs are 
magnificent. The western promontory is flanked on the north 
by the picturesque Alum Bay, and the lofty detached rocks 
known as the Needles lie off it. Farringford House in the parish 
was for some time the home of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, who is 
commemorated by a tablet in All Saints’ church and by a great 
cross on the high downs above the town. There are golf links 
on the downs. 

FRESNEL, AUGUSTIN JEAN (tySS-iSaj), French physicist, 
the son of an architect, was bom at Broglie (Eure) on the loth 
of May 1788. His early progress in Icammg was slow, and when 
eight years old he was still unable to read. At the age of thirteen 
he entered the Rcole Centrale in Caen, and at sixteen and a half 
the £cole Polytechnique, where he acquitted himself with dis¬ 
tinction. Thence he went to the ficole des Ponts et Clmuss6es. 
He served as an engineer successively in the departments of 
Vend6e, Dr6mc and Ille-et Villaine; but his espousal of the 
cause of the Bourbons in 1814 occasioned, on Napoleon’s re¬ 
accession to power, the loss of his appointment. On the second 
restoration he obtained a post as engineer in Paris, where much 
of his life from that time was spent. His researches in optics, 
continued until his death, appear to have been begun about the 
year 1814, when he prepared a paper on the aberration of light, 
which, however, was not published. In 1818 he read a memoir 
on diffraction for which in the ensuing year he received the prize 
of the Acadimie dcs Sciences at Parb. He was in 1823 unani¬ 
mously elected a member of the academy, and in 1825 he 
became a member of the Royal Society of London, which in 1827, 
at the time of his lost illness, awarded him the Rumford medal. 
In 1819 he was nominated a commissioner of lighthouses, for 
which he was the first to construct compound lenses os substitutes 
for mirrors. He died of consumption at Ville-d’Avray, near 
Parb, on the 14th of July 1827. 

The undulntory theory of light, first founded upon experi¬ 
mental demonstration by Thomas Young, was extended to a 
large class of optical phenomena, and permanently established 
by his brilliant discoveries and mathematical deductions. By 
the use of two plane mirrors of metal, forming with each other 
an angle of nearly 180°, he avoided the diffraction caused in 
the experiment of F. M. Grimaldi (1618-1663) ot interference 
by the employment of apertures for the transmission of the light, 
and was thus enabled in the most conclusive manner to account 
for the phenomena of interference in accordance with the 
undulatory theory. With D. F. J. Arago he studied the laws 
of the interference of polarized rays. Circularly polarized light 
he obtained by means of a rhomb of glass, known as “ Fresnel’s 
rhomb,” having obtuse angles of 126^, and acute angles of 54°. 
His labours in the cause of optical science received during his 
lifetime only scant public recognition, and some of hb papers 
were not printed by the Acad6mie des Sciences till many years 
after his decease. But, os he wrote to Young in 1824, in him 
“ that sensibility, or that vanity, which people call love of glory ” 
had been blunted. “ All the compliments,” he says, “ that I have 
received from Arago, Laplace and Biot never gave me so much 
pleasure as the discovery of a theoretic truth, or the confirmation 
of a calculation by experiment.” 

See Duleau, " Notice sur Fresnel," Jlevue eticy. t. xxxix.; 
Arago, CEuvres computes, t. i.; and Dr G. Peacock, Mtscellaneous 
Works of Thomas Young, vol. i. 

FRE8NILLO, a town of the state of Zacatecas, Mexico, 37 m. 
N.W. of the city of Zacatecas on a branch of the Santiago river. 
Pop. (1900) 6309. It stands on a fertile plain between the Santa 
Cruz and Zacatecas ranges, about 7700 ft. above sea-level, has 
a temperate climate, and is surrounded by an agricultural 
district producing Indian com a^ wheat. It is a clean, well- 
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built town, whose chief distinction is its school of miaM founded 
in »8jj. Fresnillo has huge nmaJIgam worits for the reductwn 
of silver ores. Its silver mines, located in the ni^hbourmg 
Preano hill, were discovered in 1569, and were for a time ^ong 
the most productive in Mexico. Since iSjj, when their richest 
deposits were reached, the cwtput has greatly decreased. There 
is a station near on the Mexican Central railway. 

FBUNO, a city and the county-seat of Fresno county, Cali¬ 
fornia, U.S.A., situated in the ^ Joaquin valley (altitude 
about 300 ft.) near the geographical centre of the state. Pop. 
(1880) irra ; (1890) 10,818 ; (1900) ia,47o, of whom 3399 were 
foreign-born and 1279 were Asiatics; (estimated 1906), 13,460. 
The city is served by the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka and .Santa hi railways. The county is mainly a vast 
expanse of naturally arid plains and mountains. The valley is 
the scene of an extensive irrigation system, water being bought 
(first in 1872-1876) from King’s river, 20 m. distant; in 1905 
500 sq. m. were irrigated, Fresno is in a rich farming country, 
producing grains and fruit, and is the only place in America 
where Smyrna figs Itave been grown with success; it is the centre 
of the finest raisin country of the state, and has extensive vine¬ 
yards and wine-making establishments. The city’s principal 
manufacture is preserved (dried) fruits, particularly raisins ; 
tile value of the fruits thus preserved in 1905 was t6,942,440, 
being 70-5 % of the total value of the factory product in that year 
($9,^9,001). In 1900-1905 the factory product increased 
257-9 %, a ratio of increase greater than that of any other city 
in the state. In tlte mountains, lumbering and minit^ are 
important industries ; lumber is carried from Shaver in the 
mountains to Clovis on the plains by a V-shaped flume 4a m. 
long, the waste water from which it ditched for irrigation. The 
petroleum fieJd of the county is one of the richest in California. 
Fresno is the business and shipping centre of its county and of the 
surrounding region. The county was organized in s8$6. In 
1872 the railway went through, and Fresno was laid out and 
incorporated. It became the county-seat in 1874 and was 
chartered as a city in 1885. 

FBESNOY, CHARLES ALPHONSE DV (1611-1665), French 
painter and writer on his art, was born in Paris, son of an apothe¬ 
cary. lie was destined for the medical profession, and well 
educated ui Latin and Greek ; but, having a natural propensity 
for the fine arts, be would not apply to his intended vocation, 
and was allowed to learn the rudiments of design under Perrier 
and Vouet. At the age of twenty-one he went off to Rome, with 
no resources ; he drew ruins and architectural subjects. After 
two years thus spent he re-cncountcred his old fellow-student 
Pierre Mignard, and by his aid obtained some amelioration of his 
professional prospects. He studied lUphael and the antique, 
went in 1633 to Venice, and in 1656 returned to France. During 
two years he was now employed in painting altar-pieces in the 
chAteau of Rainey, landscapes, &c. His death was caused by 
an attack of apoplexy followed by palsy ; be expired at Villicrs 
le Bel, near Paris. He never married. His pictorial works are 
few; they are correct in drawing, with something of the Caraoci 
in design, and of Titian in colouring, but wanting fire and ex¬ 
pression, and insufificient to keep his name in any eminent repute. 
He is remembered now almost entirely as a writer rather tlian 
aihter. His Latin poem. Dr arle paphica, was written during 
is Italian sojourn, and embodied his observations on the art 
of painting ; it may be termed a- critical treatise on the practice 
of the art, with general advice to students. The precepts are 
sound according to the standard of his time; the poetical 
merits slender enough. The Latin style is formed chiefly on 
Lucretius and Horace. This poem was first published by 
Migna^, and has been traiislated into several lat^uages. In 
1684 it was turned into French by Roger de Piles; Dryden 
translated the work into Etiglish prose ; and a Rndering into 
verse by Mason followed, to which Sir Joshua Reymflds added 
some anaotetions. 

PRBT. (i) (From 0 . Eng. irttan, a word common in various 
forms to Teutonic languages; cf. Ger. fressen, to eat greedily), 
properly to devour, hence to gnaw, so u^ of’^e slow oorrod^ 


action pf diemicals, water, &c., and hence, figuratively, to chafe 
or irritate. Possibly connected with tiiis word, m sense drubbing, 
is the use of “ fret ” for a bar on the fingerboard of a banjo, 
guitar, or similar musical instruments to mark the fingering. 
(2) Of doubtful origin; possibly from the 0 . Eng. fretHet, orna¬ 
ments, but its use is paralleled by the Fr. friUt, t^is or lattice), 
network, a term used in heraldry for an interlaced figure, but 
best known as applied to the decoration used by the Greeks 
in their temples and vases: the Greek fret consists of a series 
of narrow b^ds of different lengths, placed at right angles to 
one another, and of great variety of design. It is an ornament 
which owes its origin to woven fabrics, and is found on the 
ceilings of the Egyptian tombs at Benihasan, Siout and elsewhere. 
In Greek work it was painted on the abacus of the Doric capital 
and probably on the architraves of their temples; when employed 
by the Romans it was generally carved; the Propylaea of the 
temple at Damascus and the temple at Aril being examples of 
the 2nd century. It was carved in large dimensions on some 
of the Mexican temples, as for instance on the palace at Mitlu 
with other decorath’e bands, all of which would seem to have 
been reproductions of woven patterns, and had therefore an 
independent origin. It is found in China and japan, and in the 
latter country when painted on lacquer is eraployecl as a fret- 
diaper, the b«mds not being at right angles to one another but 
forming acute and obtuse angles. In old Engbsh writers a wider 
signification was given to it, as it was applied to raised patterns 
in plaster on roofs or ceilings, which were not oonfiued to the 
geometrical fret but extendi to the modelling of flowers, 
leaves and fruit; in such cases the decoration was known as 
fret-work. In France the fret is better known as the “ meander.” 

FREUDENSTADT, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg, on the right bonk of the Murg, 40 m. S.W. from 
Stuttgart, on the railway to Hochdorf. Pop. 7000. It has a 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic church, some small manu¬ 
factures of cloth, furniture, knives, nails and glass, and is 
frequented as a climatic health resort. It was founded in 1599 
by Protestant refugees from Salzburg. 

FREUND, WaHELM (1806-1894), German philologist and 
lexicographer, was bom at Kempen in the grand duchy of Posen 
on the 27th of January 1806. He studied at Berlin, Breslau and 
Halle, and was for twenty years chiefly engaged in private 
tuition. From 1855-1870 he was director of the Jewish school 
at Gloiwitz in Silesia, and subsequently retired to Breslau, where 
he died on the 4tb of June 1894. Although cliiefiy known 
for his philological labours, Freund took an important part in 
the movement for the emancipation of his Prussian coreligionists, 
and the Judmgeseta of 1847 was in great measure the result 
of his efforts. The work by which he is best known is his Worttr- 
buch dir laieinischen Sprache (1834-1845), practically the basis 
of all Latin-Knglish dictionaries. His Wie siudiert man klassische 
Phtiolegie 1 (6th ed., 1903) and Triennium pkiloUgicum (and ed., 
1878-1885) are valuable aids to the classical student. 

FREWEN, ACCEPTED (1588-1664), archbishop of York, was 
bom at Northiam, in Sussex, and educated at Maj^alen College, 
Oxford, where in 1612 he became a fellow. In 1617 and 1621 
the college allowed him to act as chaplain to Sir John Dig^, 
ambassador in Spain. At Madrid he preached a sermon which 
pleased Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., and the latter on 
his accession appointed Frewen one of his chaplains. In 1625 
he became canon of Canterbury and vice-president of Magdalen 
College, and in the following year he was elected president. 
He was vioe<hBncellor of university in 1628 and 1629, 
and again in 1638 and 1639. It was mainly by his instrument¬ 
ality that the university plate was sent to the king at York in 
1642. Two years later be was oonsecrated bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventty, and resigned his presidentship. Parliament 
declared his estates forfeited for treason in 1652, and Cromwell 
afterwards set a price on his head. The proclamations, however, 
designated him Stephen Frewen, and he was consequently al^ 
to escape into France. At tiie Restoration he reappeared in 
public, and in 1660 he was cmsecrated archbishop of York. In 
1661 he acted as chairman of the Savoy conference. 
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^ FRET (Old Norse, Freyr) son of Njord, one of the chief deities 
m the northern patron and the national god of the Swedes. 
He IS the god of fruitfulness, the giver of sunshine and rain, and 
thus the source of all prosperity. (See Tectonic Peoples, 
ad jm.) 

ntEYBUSO [Freyburo an dbr Unstrut], a town of 
Germany, in Prussian Saxony, in an undulating vine-clad 
country on the Unstrut, 6 m, N, from Naumberg-on-the-Saale, 
on the railway to Artem. Pop. gsoo. It has a parish church, 
a mixture of Gothic and Romanesque architecture, with a 
handsome tower. It is, however, as being the “ Mecca ” of the 
German gymnastic societies that Freyburg is best known. Here 
Friedrich Ludw^ Jahn (1778-1852), the father of German 
gymnastic exorcises, lies buried. Over his grave is built the 
Tumhalle, with a statue of the “ master,” while hard by is the. 
Jahn Museum in Romanesque style, erected in 1903. Freyburg 
proiluces sparkling wine of good quality and has some other 
small manufactures. On a hill commanding the town is the 
castle of Neuenbuig, built originally in 1062 by Louis tlic Leaper, 
count in Thuringia, but in its present form mainly tho work of 
the dukes of Saxe-Weissenfels. 

FRBYCINET, CHARLES LOUIS DE 8AULCES DE (1828- ), 
French statesman, was bom at Foix on the 14th of November 
1828, He was educated at the ficole Jolytechnique, and entered 
the government service as a mining engineer. In 1858 he was 
appointed traffic manager to the Compagnie de chemins de fer 
du Midi, a post in which he gave proof of his remarkable talent 
for organisation, and in 1862 returned to the engineering service 
(in which he attained in 1886 the rank of inspector-general). 
He was sent on a number of special scientific missions, among 
which may mentioned one to England, on which he wrote 
a notable Memohe sur le travail des femmes et des enjartts dans Us 
mannfOf lures de I'AngUierre (1867^ On the establishment of 
the Third Republic in September 1870, he offered his services 
to Gambetta, was appointed prefect of the department of Tam-ct- 
Garronne, and in Octolier became chief of the military cabinet. 
It wtu mainly his powers of organiaation that enabled Gambetta 
to raise army after army to oppose the invading Germans. He 
showed himself a strategist of no mean order; but the policy 
of dictating operations to the generals in the field was not 
attended with happy results. The friction between him and 
General d’Aurelle de PaJadines resulted in the loss of tlie ad¬ 
vantage temporarily gained at Orleans, and he was responsible 
for the campaign in the east, which ended in the destruction of 
Bourhaki’s army. In 1871 he published a defence of his admini¬ 
stration under the title of La Guerre en province pendant le siige de 
Paris. He entered the Senate in 1876 as a follower of Gambetta, 
and in December 1877 liecame minister of public works in the 
Dufaure cabinet. He carried a great scheme for the gradual 
acquisition of the railways by the state and the construction of 
new lines at a cost of three milliards, and for the development 
of the canal system at a further cost of one milliard. He retained 
his post in the ministry of Waddington, whom he succeeded in 
December 1879 as president of the council and minister for 
foreign affairs.^ He passed an amnesty for the Communists, 
but in attempting to steer a middle course on the question of the 
religious associations, lost the support of Gambetta, and resigned 
in September 1880. In January 1882 he again became president 
of the council and minister for foreign affairs. His refusal to 
join England in the bombardment of Alexandria was the death- 
knell of French influence in Egypt. He attempted to com- 
promiM by occupying the Isthmus of Sue*, but the vote of credit 
was rejected in the Chamber by 417 votes to 75, and the ministry 
resigned. He returned to office in April 1885 as foreign minister 
in the Brisson cabinet, and retained that post when, in January 
1886, he succeeded to the premiership. He came into power 
with an ambitious progmmme of internal reform; but except 
that he settle the question of the exiled pretenders, his successes 
were wtm diiefly in the sphere of colonial extension. In spite of 
his unrivalled skill as a parliamentary tactician, he failed to 
keep his party togeAer, and was defeated on 3rd De^ber j 
1886. In the foDowing year, after two unsuccessful attempts I 
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to construct new ministries he stood for the presidency of the 
republic; but the mdkals, to whom his opportunum was 
distasteful, turned the scale agamst him by transferring the 
votes to M. Sadi Carnot. 

In April 1888 he became minister of war in the Floquet cabinet 
—the nrst civflian eiiioe 1848 to hold that office. His services 
to Franco in this capacity were the crowning achievement of his 
life, and he enjoved the conspicuous honour of holding liis office 
without a break for five years through os many successive 
administrations—those of Floquet and Tiratd, his own fourth 
ministry (March 1890-February 1892), and the Loubet and 
Ribot ministries. To him were due the introduction of the 
three-years’ service and the establishment of a general staff, 
B wpreme council of war, and the army commands. His premier¬ 
ship was marked by heated debates on the clerical question, and 
it was a hostile vote on his Bill against the religious associations 
that caused the fall of his cabinet. He failed to clear himself 
entirely of complicity in tho Panama scandals, and in January 
1893 resigned the ministry of war. In November 1898 he once 
more became minister of war in the Dupuy cabinet, but resigned 
office on 6th May i8gg. He has published, besides the works 
already mentioned, Traits de mecauique ratimnelle (1858); De 
I’analyse infiniUsimale (t86o, revised ed., l88i); Des pentes 
econmniques en efiemin de fer (i86t) ; EmpUn des eaux d’igout en 
agriculture (1869); Principes de I'assainissement de.s viUes and 
Traits d’assaimssenunt tndus/riel (tSjo ); Essai sur la philospphie 
des sciences (1896); La Question d’Egypte (1905); besides some 
remarkable “ Pens^ ” contributed to the Contetnporain under 
the pseudonym of ‘‘ Aloeste.” In 1882 he was elected a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1890 to the French Academy 
in succession to Hmilo Augier. 

FRBYOINBT, LOUIS OLAUDB OBBAUUES DE (1779-1842), 
French navigator, was born at Montelimart, Drfime, on the 7th 
of August 1779. In 1793 he entered the French navy. After 
taking part in several ^agemeats against the British, he joined 
in 1800, along with his brother Louis Henri Freyeinet (1777- 
1840), who afterwards rose to the rank of admiral, the expedition 
sent out under Captain Baudin in the ” Nuturaliste ” and 
" G6ographe ” to explore the south and south-west coasts of 
Australia. Much of the ground already gone over by Flinders 
was revisited, and new names imposed by this expedition, which 
claimed credit for discoveries redly made by the English navi¬ 
gator. An inlet on the coast of West Australia, in s6“ S., is 
called Freyeinet Estuary ; and a cape near the extreme south¬ 
west of the same coast also bears the explorer’s name. In 1805 
he returned to Paris, and was entrusted by the government 
with the work of preparing the maps and plans of the expedition ; 
he also completed the narrative, and the whole work appeared 
under the title of Voyage de dieouoertes aux lerres australes 
(Paris, 1807-1816). In 1817 he commanded the “Uianie,” 
in which Arago and others went to Rio de Janeiro, to take a series 
of pendulum measurements. This "was only part of a larger 
scheme for obtaining observations, not only in geography 1^ 
ethnology, but in astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, and meteor¬ 
ology, and for the collection of specimens in natural history. 
On this expedition the hydrographic operations were conducted 
by Louis Isidore Duperry (17^1865) in i8as was appointed 
to the command of the “ Coquilie,” and during the next three 
yeus carried out scientific exploratiaas in the southern Pacific 
and sdong the coasts of South Aoterica. For three years 
Freyeinet cruised about, visiting Australia, the Marianne, 
Sandwich, and other Pacific islands, South America, and other 
places, and, notwithstanding the loss of the “ Utanie ” on the 
Falkland I^ands during the return voyage, reibumed to France 
with fine collections in all departments of natural history, and 
with voluminous notes and drawings which form an important 
contribution to a knowledge of the countries visited. The 
results of this voyage were published under Freyeinet’* tuper- 
vision, with the title of Voyage eruteur du monde sur les eonutks 
"VUrmie” et "la Pkysieieme" in 18S4-1844, in 13 quarto 
volumes and 4 folio vokimw of fine plates and maps. Freyeinet 
was admitted into the Academy ^ Sciences in 1825, and was one 
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of the founders of the Paris Geographical Society. He died at 
Freycinet, Drome, on the i8th of August 184a. 

rariA, the sister of Frey, and the most prominent goddess in 
Northern mythology. Her character seems in general to have 
resembled that of her brother. (See Teutonic Peoples, ad fin.) 

rREYTAO, OBOBO WILHBLM FRIEDRICH (1788-1861), 
German philologist, was bom at Liineburg on the 19th of 
September 1788. After attending school he entered the univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen as a student of philology and theology ; here 
from i8u to iSijhe acted as a theological tutor,but in the latter 
year accepted an appointment os sub-librarian at Konigsberg. 
In 1815 he became a chaplain in the Prussian army, and m that 
capacity visited Paris. On the proclamation of peace he resigned 
his chaplaincy, and returned to his researches in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish, studying at Paris under De Sacy. In 1819 he was 
appointed to the professorship of oriental languages in the new 
umversity of Bonn ; and this post he continued to hold until his 
death on the 16th of November 1861. 

Besides a compendium of Itebrew grammar (Kurtgtfasste Gram- 
malik der hthriitchtn Sprache, 1B3S), and a treatise on Arabic 
ver8ific.ation {Darslttlung dtr arabischen Vershunst, 1830), he edited 
two volumes of Arabic songs {Hamasae carmina^ 1828-iS^) and 
three of Arabic proverbs {Arabum provsrbia, 1838-1843). But his 
principal work was the lalxirious and praiseworthy Lexicon A rabico- 
latinum (Haile, 1830-1837), an abridgment of which was published 
in 1837. 

FRETTAO, GUSTAV (1816-1895), German novelist, was bom 
at Kreuaburg, in Silesia, on the 15th of July 1816. After attend¬ 
ing the gymnasium at Ols, he studied philology at the universities 
of Bre.slau and Berlin, and in 1838 took the degree with a remark¬ 
able dissertation, De initiis po'eseos seenicae apud Germanos. 
In 1839 he settled at Breslau, as Privatdacent in German 
language and literature, but devoted his principal attention to 
writing for the stage, and achieved considerable success with 
the comedy Die Brautjahrt, oder Kum von der Rosen (1844). 
This was followed by a volume of unimportant poems. In 
Breslau (1845) and the dramas Die Valentine (1846) and Graj 
Waldemar (1847). He at last attained a prominent position 
by his comedy, Die Joumalisten (1853), one of the best German 
comedies of the 19th century. In 1847 he migrated to Berlin, 
and in the following year took over, in conjunction with 
Julian .Schmidt, the editorship of Die Grenzboten, a weekly 
journal which, founded in 1841, now became the leading organ of 
German and Austrian liberalism. Freytag helped to conduct it 
until 1861, and again from 1867 till 1870, when for a short time 
he edited a new periodical, Im neuen Reich. His literary fame 
was made universal by the publication in 1855 of his novel. 
Soil und Haben, which was translated into almost all the languages 
of Europe. It was certainly the best German novel of its day, 
impressive by its sturdy but unexaggerated realism, and in many 
parts highly humorous. Its main purpose is the recommendation 
of the German middle class as the soundest element in the nation, 
but it also has a more directly patriotic intention in the contrast 
which it draws between the homely virtues of the Teuton and the 
shiftlessness of the Pole and the rapacity of the Jew. As a 
Silesian, Freytag had no great love for his Slavonic neighbours, 
and Ixing a native of a province which owed everything to 
Prussia, he was naturally an earnest champion of Prussian 
hegemony over Germany. His powerful advocacy of this idea 
in his Grenthoten gained him the friendship of the duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, whose neighbour he had become, on acquiring the 
estate of Siehleben near Gotha. At the duke’s request Freytag 
was attached to the staff of the crown prince of Prussia in the 
campaign of 1870, and was present at the battles of Worth and 
Sedan. Before this he had published another novel. Die verlcrene 
llandschrift (1864), in which he indeavoured to do lor German 
university life what in Soil und Haben he had done for commercial 
life. The hero is a young German professor, who is so wrapt up 
in his search for a manuscript by Tacitus that he is oblivious 
to an impending tragedy in his domestic life. The book was, 
however, less successful than its predecessor. Between 1859 and 
1867 Freytag published in five volumes Bilder aus der detUschen 
Vergangerduit, a most valuable work on popular lines, illustrating 


the history aid manners of Germany. In 1873 he b^an a 
' work _wfth a similar patriotic purpose. Die Ahnen, a senes of 
historical romances in which he unfolds the history of a German 
family from the earliest times to the middle of the 19th century. 
The series comprises the following novels, none of which, however, 
reaches the level of Freytag’s earlier books, (i) Ingo und Jngra- 
ban (1873), (3) Das Nest der Zaunkonige (1874), (3) DieBriider 
vom deutseken Hause (1875), (4) Marcus Konig (1876), (5) Die 
Geschwisier (1878), and (6) in conclusion, Aus einer kleinen Stadt 
(1880) Among Freyt^’s other works may be noticed Die 
Technik des Dramas (i 86 ^); an excellent tuography of the Baden 
statesman Karl Mathy (18^); an autobiography (Erinnerungen 
aus meinen Leben, 1887); his Gesammelte Aufsiitze, chiefly 
reprinted from the Grenzboten (1888); Der Kronprinz und die 
deutsche Kaiserkrone; Erinnerungsbldtter (1889). He died at 
Wiesbaden on the 30th of April 1895. 

Fre3rtag'8 Gesammelte Werke were published in zz vols. at Leipzig 
(1686-J8B8); his Vermischie AufsStie have been edited by E. Elster, 
z vols. (Leipzig, 190J-1903). On Freytag's life see, besides his 
autobiography mentioned above, the lives by C. Alberti (Leipzig, 
1890) and P. Seiler (Leipzig, 1898), 

FIQAR (from the Lat. jrater, through the Fr. frire), the 
English generic n^e for members of the mendicant religious 
orders. Formerly it was the title given to individual members 
of these orders, as Friar Laurence (in Romeo and Juliet), but this 
is not now common. In England the chief orders of friars were 
distinguished by the colour of their habit: thus the Franciscans 
or Minors were the Grey Friars; the Dominicans or Preachers 
were the Black Friars (from their black mantle over a white 
habit), and the Carmelites were the White Friars (from their 
white mantle over a brown habit): these, together with the 
Austin Friars or Hermits, formed the four great mendicant 
orders—Chaucer's “ alle the ordres foure.” Besides the four 
great orders of friars, the Trinitarians (?.».), though really 
canons, were in England called Trinity Friars or Red Friars; the 
Crutched or Crossed Friars were often identifietl with them, but 
were really a distinct order j there were also a number of lesser 
orders of friars, many of which were suppressed by the second 
council of Lyons in 1374. Detailed information on these orders 
and on their position in England is given in separate articles. 
The difference between friars and monks is explained in article 
Monasticism. Though the usage is not accurate, friars, and also 
canons regular, are often spoken of as monks and included among 
the monastic orders. 

See Fr. Cuthbert, The Friars and how they came to England, 
pp. II-3Z (1903); also F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, pp. Z34- 
Z49 (1904), where special iniormation on all the English (riars Is 
conveniently brought together. (E. C, B.) 

FRIBOURG [Ger. Freiiarg], one of the Swiss Cantons, in 
the western portion of the country, and taking its name from 
the town around which the various districts that compose it 
gradually gathered. Its area is 646 3 sq. m., of which 568 sq, m. 
are classed as “ productive ” (forests covering 119 sq. m. and 
vineyards ‘8 sq. m.); it boasts of no glaciers or eternal snow. 
It is a hilly, not mountainous, region, the highest summits (of 
which the Vanil Noir, 7858 ft., is the loftiest) rising in the Gruyire 
district at its south-eastern extremity, the best known being 
probably the Mol6son (6582 ft.) and the Berra (5653 ft.). But 
it is the heart of pastoral Switzerland, is famed for its cheese and 
cattle, and is the original home of the “ Ram des Vaches," the 
melody by which the herdsmen coll their cattle home at milking 
time. It is watered by the Sarine or Saane river (with its tribu¬ 
taries the Singine or Sense and the GlAne) that flows through the 
canton from north to south, and traverses its capital town. 
The upper course of the Broye (like the Sarine, a tributary of 
the Aar) and that of the Veveyse (flowing to the Lake of Geneva) 
are in the southern portion of the canton. A small share of the 
lakes of Neuch&tel and of Morat belongs to the canton, wherein 
the largest sheet of water is the Lac Noir or Schwarzsee. A 
sulphur spring rises near the last-named lake, and there are other 
su(± springs in the canton at Montbany and at Bonn, near the 
capital. 'There are about 150 m. of railways in the canton, the 
main line from Lausanne to Bern past Fribourg running through 
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it; there are also lines from Fribourg to Morat and to Estavayer, 
while from Romont (on the main line) a line runs to iRiUe, and 
in 1904 was extended to Gessenay or Saanen near the head of the 
Sarine or Saane valley. The population of the canton amounted 
in 1900 to 127,951 souls, of whom 108,440 were Romanists, 
19,305 Protestants, and 167 Jews. The canton is on the linguistic 
frontier in Switzerland, the line of division running nearly due 
north and south through it, and even right through its capital. 
In 1900 there were 78,353 French-speaking inhabitants, and 
38,738 German-speaking, the latter twing found chiefly in the 
north-western (Morat region) and north-eastern (Singine valley) 
portions, as well as in the upper valley of the Jogne or Jaun in 
the south-east. Besides the capital, Fribourg (y.v.), the only 
towns of any importance are Bulle (3330 inhabitants), Ch&tel 
St Denis (2509 inhabitants), Morat (9.V.) or Murten (2263 in¬ 
habitants), Romont (2110 .inhabitants), and Estavayer le Lac 
or St&ffis am See (1636 inhabitants). 

The canton is pre-eminently a pastoral and agricultural 
region, tobacco, cheese and timber being its chief products. 
Its industries are comparatively few: straw-plaiting, watch¬ 
making (Semsales), paper-making (Marly), lime-kilns, and, above 
all, the huge Cailler chocolate factory at Broc. It forms part 
of the diocese of Lausanne and Geneva, the bishop living since 
1663 at Fribourg. It is a stronghold of the Romanists, and still 
contains many monasteries and nunneiies, such as the Carthusian 
monks at Valsaintc, and the Cistercian nuns at La Fille Dieu 
and at Maigrauge. The canton is divided into 7 administrative 
districts, and contains 283 communes. It sends 2 members 
(named by the cantonal legislature) to the Federal St&nderath, 
and 6 members to the Federal Nationalrath, The cantonal 
constitution has scarcely been altered since 1857, and is remark¬ 
able as containing none of the modern devices (referendum, 
initiative, proportional representation) save the right of " initia¬ 
tive ” enjoyed by 6000 citizens to claim the revision of the 
cantonal constitution. The executive council of 7 members is 
named for 5 years by the cantonal legislature, which consists 
of members (holding office for 5 years) elected in the proportion 
of one to every 1200 (or fraction over 800) of the population. 

(W. A. B. C.) 

FRIBOURG [Ger. Freiburg], the capital of the Swiss canton 
of that name. It is built almost entirely on the left bank of the 
Sarine, the olde.st bit (the Bourg) of the town being just above 
the river bank, flanked by the NeuveviUe and Auge quarters, 
these last (with the Planche quarter on the right bank of the 
river) forming the ViUe Basse. On the steeply rising ground 
to the west of the Bourg is the Quartier des Places, beyond 
which, to the west and south-west, is the still newer Pirolles 
quarter, where are the railway station and the new University; 
all these (with the Bourg) constituting the Ville Haute. In 
1900 the population of the town was 15,794, of whom 13,270 
were Romanists and 109 Jews, while 9701 were French-speaking, 
and 5595 German-.speaking, these last being mainly in the Ville 
Basse. Its linguistic history is curious. Founded as a German 
town, the French tongue became the official language during the 
greater part of the 14th and 15th centuries, but when it joined 
the Swiss Confederation in 1481 the German influence came to 
the fore, and German was the official language from 1483 to 1798, 
becoming thus associated with the rule of the patricians. From 
1798 to 1814, and again from 1830 onwards, French prevailed, 
as at present, though the new University is a centre of German 
influence. 

Fribourg is on the main line of railway from Bern (20 m.) to 
Lausanne (41 m.). The principal building in the town is the 
collegiate church of St Nicholas, of which the nave dates from the 
i3th-i4th centuries, while the choir was rebuilt in the 17th 
century. It is a fine building, remarkable in itself, as well as 
for its lofty, late 15th century, bell-tower (249 ft. high), with a 
fine peal of bells ; its famous organ was built between 1824 and 
1834 by Aloys Mooser (a native of the town), has 7800 pipes, 
and is played daily in summer for the edification of tourists. 
The numerous monasteries in and around the town', its old- 
fashioned aspect, its steep and narrow streets, give it a most 
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striking appearance. One of the most conspicuous buildings in 
the town is the college of St Michael, while in front of the i6th 
century town hall is an ancient lime tree stated (but this is veiy 
doubtful) to have been planted on the day of the victory of Mmat 
(June 22, X476). In the Lyc^ b the Cantonal Museum of Fine 
Arts, wherein, besides many interesting objects, is the collection 
of paintings and statuary bequeathed to the town in 1879 by 
Duchess Adela Colonna (a member of the d’Affry family of 
Fribourg), by whom many were executed under the name of 
“ Marcello." The deep ravine of the Sarine is crossed by a very 
fine suspension bridge, constructed x83a-i834 by M. Chaley, 
of Lyons, which is 167 ft. above the Sarine, has a span of 808 ft., 
and consists of 6 huge cables composed of 3294 strands. A 
loftier suspension bridge is thrown over the Gotteron stream 
just before it joins the Sarine; it is 590 ft. long and 246 ft. in 
height, and was built in 1840. About 3 m. north of the town 
is the great railway viaduct or girder bridge of Grandfey, con¬ 
structed in 1862 (1092 ft. in length, 249 ft. high) at a cost of 
2f million francs. Immediately above the town a vast dam 
(591 ft. long) was constructed across the Sarine by the engineer 
Ritter in 1870-1872, the fall thus obtained yielding a water¬ 
power of 2600 to 4000 horse-power, and forming n sheet of water 
known as the l4ic de Pirolles. A motive force of 600 horse¬ 
power, secured by turbines in the stream, is conveyed to the 
plateau of P6rolles by " telodynamic ” cables of 2510 ft. in 
length, for whose passage a tunnel has been pierced in the rock. 
On the Pirolles plateau is the International Catholic University 
founded in 1889. 

History .—In 1178 the foundation of the town (meant to hold 
in check the turbulent nobles of the neighbourhood) was com¬ 
pleted hyBerchthold IV.,duke of Zahringen, whose father Conrad 
had founded Freiburg in Breisgau in iiao, and whose son, 
Berchthold V., was to found Bern in 1191. The spot was cho.scn' 
for purposes of military defence, and was situated in the Uechi- 
land or waste land between Alamannian and Burgundian 
territory. He granted it many privil^es, modelled on the 
charters of Cologne and of Freiburg in Breisgau, though the oldest 
existing charter of the town dales from 1249. On the extinction 
of the male line of the Zahringen dynasty, in 1218, their lands 
passed to Anna, the sister of the last duke and wife of Count 
Ulrich of Kyburg. That house kept Fribouig till it too became 
extinct, in 1264, in the male line. Anna, the heiress, married 
about 1273 Eberhard, count of llabsburg-Laufenburg, who sold 
Fribourg in 1277 for 3000 marks to his cousin Rudolf, the head 
of the house of Habsburg as well as emperor. The town had to 
fight many a hard battle for its existence against Bern and the 
count of ^voy, especially lietween 1448 and 1452. Abandoned 
by the Habsburgs, and desirous of escaping from the increasing 
power of Bern, Fribourg in 1452 finally submitted to the count 
of Savoy, to whom it had become indebted for vast sums of money. 
Yet, despite all its difficulties, it was in the first half of the J5th 
century that Fribourg exported much leather and cloth to Prance, 
Italy and Venice, as many as 10,000 to 20,000 bales of cloth being 
stamped with the seal of the town. When Yolande, dowager 
duchess of Savoy, entered into an alliance with Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, Fribourg joined Bern, and helped to gain the 
victories of Grandson and of Morat (1476). 

In 1477 the town was finally freed from the rule of Savoy, 
while in 1481 (with Soleure) it became a member of the Swiss 
Confederation, largely, it is said, through the influence of the 
holy man, Bruder Klaus (Niklaus von der Fliie). In 1475 
the tovm had taken Illens and Arconciel from Savoy, and in 
1536 won from Vaud much territory, including Romont, Rue, 
Chktel St Denis, Estavayer, St Aubin (by these two conquests ite 
dominion reached the Lake of Neuchktel), as well as Vuissens and 
Sutpierre, which still form outlying portions (physically within 
the canton of Vaud) of its territory, while in 1537 it took Bulle 
from the bishop of Lausanne. In 1502-1504 the lordship of 
Bellegarde or Jaun was bought, while in 1555 it acquired (jomtly 
with Bern) the lands of the last count of the GruyAre, and thus 
obtained the rich district of that name. From 1475 it ruled 
(with Bern) the bailiwicks of Morat, Grandson, Orbe and 
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Edwdlens, just taken from Savoy, but in 1798 Morat was incor¬ 
porated with (finally aawxed in 1814) the canton of Fnboutg, 
the other bailiwicks being then given to the canton of Lemw 
(later of Vaud). In the 16th century the original democratic 
govemraentgradoally gave place to the oligarchy of the patrician 
families. Tlwugh this government caused much discontent 
it continued till it was overthrown on the French occupation of 
1708. 

From 1803 (Act of Mediation) to 1814, Fribourg was one of 
the six cantons of the Swiss Confederation. But, on the fall of 
the new r^me, in 1814, the old patrician rule was partly restored, 
as ro8 of the 144 seats in the cantonal legislature were assigned to 
members of the patrician families. In 1831 the Radicals gained 
the power and secured the adoption of a more liberal constitution. 
In 1846 Fribouig (where the Conservatives had regained power 
in 1837) joined the Smtdtrbund and, in 1847, saw the Federal 
troops before its walls, and had to surrender to them. The 
Radicals now came back to power, and again revised the cantonal 
constitution in a liberal sense. The Catholic and Conservative 
party made several attempts to recover tlieir supremacy, but 
their chiefs were driven into exile. In 1856 the Conservatives 
regained the upper hand at the general cantonal election, secured 
the adoption in 1857 of a new cantonal constitution, and have 
ever since maintained their rule, which some dub " clerical,” 
while others describe it as “ anti-radical.” 

AuTiioBiTlES.~/lrcA«v« d$ la Sociiti d’histoire du Canton dt 

from 1850 ; F. Buomberger, BevOlberungs- u. VermSgensstalislih 
in d. Sladt u. I.audschaft F. urn die MiUe d. ij;ten Jabrhundetls (Bern, 
1900); A. DaRnot, lltsloire de la ville el de la seigneurie de F,, to 
1481 (Frtbourg, i88y); A. Dellion, DicHannaire httiorique et 
stalhtique des paruisses calMiques da C. de F. (li vols., Fribourg, 
1884-1903); I'reiburger GescMclUtl/ldtIer, from 1894; Fribourg 
arlistioM (fine plutus), from 1890; E. Heyck, Geschichte der Hertoge 
von Zahringen (Freiburg i. Br., 1891); F. Kiienlin, Der K. Freiburg 
(St Gall and Bom, 1834); Mimorial de F. (6 vols., 1854-1839); 
Kecueil diplomatique du Cant, de F. (original documents) (8 vols., 
Fribourg, 1839-1877); F. E. Welti, Beiir^e lur Geschichte des 
dUeren Stadtrechies von Freiburg int VechUand (Bern, 1908); J. Zomp, 
T.'.'trl de la ville de Fribourg au moyen dge (Fribourg, 1905) ; 
Zimmorli, Die deuisch - franslisische Sprachgrente in d. Schweis 
(Basel and Geneva, 1895), vol. 11 ., pp. 72 seq.; Les Alpes fribour- 
geoiset (Lau.sannc, 1908). (W, A. B. C.) 

FRICTION (from Lat. Iricare, to rub), in physical and mechani¬ 
cal science, the term given to the resistance which every material 
surface presents to the sliding of any other sucli surface upon it. 
This resistance is due to the roughness of the surfaces; the 
minute projections upon each enter more or less into the minute 
depressions on the other, and when motion occurs these rough¬ 
nesses must either be worn off, or continually lifted out of the 
hollows into which they have fallen, or both, the resistance to 
motion being in either case quite perceptible and measurable. 

Friction is preferably spoken of as “ resistance ” rather than 
” force,” for a reason exactly the same as that which induces 
us to treat stress rather as molecular resistance (to change of 
form) than as force, and which may be stated thus: although 
friction can be utilized as a moving force at will, and is continually 
so used, yet it cannot bo a primary moving force; it can transmit 
or modify motion already existing, but cannot in the first instance 
cause it. For this some extern^ force, not friction, is required. 
The analogy with stress appears complete; the motion of the 
” driving link ” of a machine is communicated to all the other 
parts, modified or unchanged as the case may be, by the stresses 
in those parts; but the actual setting in motion of the driving 
link itself cannot come about by stress, but must have for its 
production force obtained directly from tlie expenditure of some 
form of energy. It is important, however, that the use of the 
term ” resistance ” should not be allowed to mislead. Friction 
resists the motion of one surface upon another, but it may and 
frequently does confer the motion of tlie one upon the other, and 
in this way causes, instead of resists, tlie motion of the latter. 
This may be made more clear, perhaps, by on illustration. 
Suppose we have a leather strap A passing over a fixed cylindrical 
drum B, and let a pulling force or effort be appbed to the strap. 
The force applied to A can act on B only at the surfaces of contact 
between them. There it becomes on effort tending either to move 


A upon B, or to move the body B itself, according to the friction 
oonditioftt. In the absence of friction it would simply cause 
to slide on B, so that we may coll it an effort tending to mal 
A shde on B. The friction is resistance offered by the surfa 
of B to any such motion. But the value of this resistance is ni 
in any way a function of the effort itself,—it depends chief 
upon the pressure normal to the surfaces and the nature of tj 
surfaces. It may therefore be either less or greater than tl 
effort. If less, A slides over B, the rate of motion being dete 
mined by the excess of the effort over the resistance (ffictioi 
But if the latter be greater no sliding can occur, i,e, A canne 
under the action of the supposed force, move upon B. The effo 
between the surfaces exists, however, exactly as before,—-at 
it must now tend to cause the motion of fi. But the body B 
fixed,—or, in other words, we suppose its resistance to motii 
greater than any effort which can tend to move it,—hence i 
motion takes place. It must be specially noticed, howev« 
that it is not the friction between A and B that has preventi 
motion, this only prevented A moving on B,—it is the for 
which keeps B stationary, whatever that may be, which h 
finally prevented any motion taking place. This can be easi 
seen. Suppose B not to be fixed, but to be capable of movii 
against some third body C (which might, e.g., contain cylindric 
bearings, if B were a drum with its shaft), itself fixed,—ai 
further, suppose the frictional resistance between B and C 
be the only resistance to B’s motion. Then if this be le.ss thi 
the effort of A upon B, as it of course may be, this effort will cau 
the motion of B. Thus friction causes motion, for had the 
been no frictional resistance between the surfaces of A and of! 
the latter body would have remained stationary, and A on 
would have moved. In the case supposed, therefore, the frictii 
between A and B is a necessary condition of B receiving ai 
motion from the external force applied to A. 

Without enteiing here on .the mathematical treatment 
the subject of friction, some general conclusions may be point 
out which have been arrived at as the results of experimer 
The “ laws ” first enunciated by t‘. A. Coulomb (1781), and afte 
wards confirmed by A. J. Morin (1B30-1834), have been found 
hold good within very wide limits. These are: (i) that the fri 
tion is proportional to the normal pressure between the surfac 
of contact,and therefore independent of the area of those surface 
and (2) that it is independent of the velocity with which t 
surfaces sUde one on the other. For many practical purpos 
these statements are sufficiently accurate, and they do in fa 
sensibly represent the results of experiment for the pressur 
and at the velocities most commonly occurring. Assuming t 
correctness of these, friction is generally measured in terr 
simply of the total pressure between the surfaces, by multiplyii 
it by a “ coefficient of friction ” depending on the material 
the surfaces and their state as to smoothness and lubricatiu 
But beyond certain limits the “ laws ” stated are certain 
incorrect, and are to be regarded as mere practical rules, 
extensive application certainly, but without any pretension 
be looked at as really general taws. Both at very high and ve 
low pressures the coefficient of friction is affected by the intensi 
of pressure, and, just as with velocity, it can only be regard 
as independent of the intensity and proportional simply to t 
total load within more or less definite limits. 

Coulomb pointed out long ago that the resistance of a boi 
to be set in motion was in many cases much greater than t 
resistance which it offered to continued motion; imd since 1 
time writers have always distinguished the “ friction of real 
or static friction, from the ” friction of motion,” or kine 
friction. He showed also that the value of the former depend 
often both upon the intensity of the pressure and upon t 
length of time during which contact had lasted, both of whi 
facts quite agree with what we should expect from our kno 
ledge of the physical nature, already mentioned, of the caui 
of friction. It seems not unreasonable to expect that t 
influence of time upon friction should show itself in a comparis 
of very slow with very rapid motion, as well as in a comparis 
of starting (i.e. motion after a long time of rest) with continu 
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m«t»n. Tlat the friction at the higher velocities occurring in 
engineering practice is much less than at oommon lUoaties 
has been shown bf several modem experiments, such as t^se 
of Sir Douglas Galton (si. e Rtpori Brit. Assoe., 1S78, and Prot. 
Inst. Meek. Eng., 1878, j679)on the friction between broke-blocks 
and wheels, and between wheels and rails. But no increase in 
the coefficient of friction had been detected at slow qieeds, 
until the experiments of Prof. Fleeming Jenkin (Phil. Trans., 
*877, pt. 2) showed conclusively that at extremely low velocities 
(the lowest measured was about •000a ft per second) there is a 
soisible increase of frictional resistance m many cases, most 
notably in those in which there is the most marked difference 
between the friction of rest and that of motion. These experi¬ 
ments distinctly point to the conclusion, althotrgh without 
atoolutely proving it, that in such cases the coefficient of kinetic 
friction gradually increases as the velocity becomes extremely 
srnall, and passes without' discontinuity into that of static 
friction. (A.B.W.K.; W.E.D.) 

FRIDAY (A.S. frige-detg, fr. frige, gen. of frigu, love, or the 
goddess of love—the Norse Frigg,—and dag, day ; cf. Icelandic 
frjddagr, O.H. Ger. friatag, frigqtag, mod. Ger. Freilag), 
the sixth day of the week, corresponding to tlie Roman Dies 
Veneris, the French Vendredi and Italian Venerdi. The ill-luck 
associated with tlie day undoubtedly arose from its connexion 
with the Crucifixion ; for the ancient Scandinavian peoples 
regarded it as the luckiest day of the week. By the Western 
and Eastern Churches the Fridays throughout the year, except 
when Christma.s fulls on that day, have ever been obsex'ved as 
days of fa.st in memory of the Pa.s.sion. The special day on 
which the Passion of Christ is annually commemorated is 
known as Good Friday (?.».). According to Mahommedan 
tradition, Friday, which is the Moslem Sabbath, was the day on 
which Adam was created, entered Paradise and was expelled, 
and it was the day of his repntance, the day of his death, and 
will be the Day of Resurrection. 

FRIEDBGRG, the name of two towns in Germany. 

1. A small town in Upper Bavaria, with an old castle, known 
mainly as the scene of Moreau’s victory of the S4th of August 
1796 over the Austrians. 

2. Frikdbkrg in der Wetterau, in the grand duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, on an eminence above the Usa, 14 m. N. of 
Frankfort-on-Main, on the railway to Cassel and at the junction 
of a line to Hanau. Pop. (1905) 7702. It is a picturesque 
town, still surrounded by old walls and towers, and contains many 
medieval buildings, of which the beautiful Gothic town church 
(Evangelical) and the old castle are especially noteworthy. 
The grand-ducal palace has a beautiful garden. The schools 
include technical and agricultural academies and a teachers’ 
seminary. It has manufactures of sugar, gloves and leather, 
and breweries. Friedberg is of Roman origin, but is first men¬ 
tioned as a town in the iith century. In 1211 it became a free 
imperial city, but in 1349 was pledged to the counts of Schwarz- 
burg, and subsequently often changed hands, eventually in 
1802 passing to Hesse-Darmstadt. 

See Diofleabaoli, Geschichte der Stadt und Burg Friedberg (Darms., 
1857). 

FRIEDEL, CHARLES (1832-1899), French chemist and miner¬ 
alogist, was bom at Strassburg on the rath of March 1832. 
After graduating at Strassburg University he spent a year in 
the counting-house of his father, a banker and merchant, and 
then in 1851 went to live in Paris with his maternal grandfather, 
Georges Louis Duvemoy (1777-1855), professor of natural 
history and, from 1850, of comparative anatomy, at die ColWge 
de France. In 1854 he entered C. A. Wurtz’s laboratory, and 
in 1856, at the instance of H. H. de S^narmont (180&-1862), was 
appointed conservator of the mineralogical collectioiw at the 
Ecole des Mines. In 1871 he began to lecture in place of A. L. 
0 . L. Des Cloizeaux (1817-1897) at the l^lcole Normale, and in 
1876 he became professor of mineralogy at the Sorbomie, but on 
the death of Wurtz in 1884 he exchanged that position for 
the chair of organic chemistry. He died at Montauban' on the 
20th of April 1899. Friedel achieved distinction teth in miner- 


idogy and organic chemistry. In the former he waa one of the 
leading workers, in collaboratkm from 1879 to 1887 with &uile 
Eldmood Sarasin (1843-1890), at the kirm^on of minwak by 
artificiai means, poiticulaTly m the wet way with the aid of heat 
and pressure, and he succeed in reproducing a large number 
of the natural compounds. In 1893, as the result of an attempt 
to m^e diamond by the action of sulphur on highly carburetted 
cast iron at 45o‘’-5oo° C. he obtained a block porter too small in 
quantity to be aiulysed but hard enough to scratch corundum. 
He also devoted much attention to the pyroelectric phenomena 
of crystals, which served as the theme of one of the two memoks 
he presented for the degree of D.S& in 1869, and to the deter- 
nmation of crystallographic constants. In organic chemistry, 
his study of the ketones and aidebydes, begun in 1S57, provided 
him with the subject of his other doctoral thesis. In 1862 he 
prepared secondary propyl alcohol, and in 1863, with James 
Mason Crafts (b. 1839), for many years a professor at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of 'Technology, Boston, he obtained various 
organometallic compounds of silicon. A few years later further 
irork, witli Albert Ladenburg, on the same element yielded 
silicochloroforra and led to a demonstration of the dose analogy 
exi.sting between the behaviour in combination of silicon and 
carbon. In 1871, with R. D. da Silva (b. 1837) he synthesized 
glycerin, .starting from propylene. In 1877, with Crafts, he 
made the first publication of the fruitful and widely used method 
for synthesizing benzene homologues now generally known as 
the “ Friedel and Crafts reaction.” It was based on an accidental 
observation of the action of metallic aluminium on amyl chloride, 
and consists in bringing together a hydrocarbon and an organic 
chloride in presence of aluminium chloride, when the residues 
of the two comi»unds unite to form a more complex body. 
Friedel was associated with Wurtz in editing the latter’s Diction- 
naire de ehimie, and undertook the supervision of the supplements 
issued after 1884. He was tlie cliief founder of the Revue gfnerale 
de ehimie in 1899. His publications include a Notice sur la vie 
et les travaux de Wurtz (1885), Cours de ehimie organique (1887) 
and Cours de mMralogie (1893). He acted as president of the 
International Congress held at Geneva in 1892 lor revising the 
nomenclature of the fatty acid series. 

See a memorial lecture by J. M. Crafts, printed in the Journal 0/ 
the London Chemical Society lor iqoo, 

FRIEDLAND, a town of Bohemia, Austria, 103 m. N.E. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 6229. Besides the old town, which 
is still surrounded by walls, it contain.? three suburbs. The 
principal industry is the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth. 
Friedland is chiefly remarkable for its old castle, which occupies 
an imposing situation on a small hill commanding the town. 
A round watch-tower is said to have been built on its site as 
early as 1014; and the present castle dates from the 13th century. 
It was several times besieged in the Thirty Years’ and Seven 
Years’ Wars. In 1622 it was purchased by Wallenstein, who 
took from it his title of duke of Friedland. After his death it 
was given to Count Mathias Gallas by Ferdinand II., and since 
1757 it has belonged to the Count Cla^ Gallas. It was magnifi¬ 
cently restored in 1868-1869. 

FRIEDLAND, the name of seven towns in Germany. The 
most important now is that in the grand duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, on the Muhlenteich, 35 m. N.E. of Strclitz by the 
railway to Neu-Brandenburg. Pop. 7000. It possesses a fine 
Gothic church and a gymnasium, and has manufactures of 
woollen and linen cloth, leather and tobacco. Friedland was 
founded in 1244 by the margraves John and Otto III. of 
Brandenburg. 

FRIEDLAND, a town of Prussia, on the Alle, 27 m. S.E. of 
Konigsberg (pop. 3000), famous as the scene of the battle 
fought between the French under Napoleon and the Russians 
commanded by General Bennigsen, on the 14th of June 1807 
(see Nakjieonic Campaigns). The Russians had on the 13th 
driven the French cavalry outposts from Friedland to tlie west¬ 
ward, and Bennigsen's main body began to occupy the town in 
the night. The army of Napoleon was set in motion for Friedland, 
but it was still dispersed on its various march routes, and the 
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Stst stage of the engagemeat was thus, as usual, a pure "en- 
counter-battie,” The corps of Marshal Lawies as "general 
advanced guard " was first engaged, in the Sortlack Wood and 
in front of Posthenen (2.30-3 a.m, on the 14th). Both sides now 
used their cavalry freely to cover the formation of lines of tottle, 
and a race between the rival squadrons for the possession of 
Heinrichsdorf resulted in favour of the French under Grouchy. 
Lannes in the meantime was fighting hard to hold Bennigsen, 
for Napoleon feared that the Russians meant to evade him again. 
Actually, by 6 a.m. Bennigsen had nearly 50,000 men across the 
river and forming up west of Friedland. His infantry, in two 
lines, with artillery, extended between the Heinrichsdorf-Friedland 
road and the upper bends of the river. Beyond the right of the 
infantry, cavalry and Cossacks extended the line to the wood 
N.E. of Heinrichsdorf, and small bodies of Cossacks penetrated 
even to Schwonau. The left wing also had some cavalry and, 
beyond the Alle, batteries were brought into action to cover it. 
A heavy and indecisive fire-fight raged in the Sortlack Wood 
lictween the Russian skirmishers and some of Latmes’s troops. 
The head of Mortier’s (French and Polish) corps appeared at 



Heinrichsdorf and the Cossacks were driven out of Schwonau. 
Lannes held his own, and by noon, when Napoleon arrived, 
40,000 French troops were on the scene of action. His orders 
were brief; Ney’s corps was to take the line between Posthenen 
and the Sortlack Wood, Lannes closing on his left, to form the 
centre, Mortier at Heinrichsdorf the left wing. Victor and the 
Guard were placed in reserve behind Posthenen. Cavalry 
masses were collected at Heinrichsdorf. The main attack was 
to be delivered against the Russian left, which Napoleon saw at 
once to be cramped in the narrow tongue of land between the 
river and the Posthenen mill-stream. Three cavalry divisions 
were added to the general reserve. The course of the previous 
operations had been such that both armies had still large de¬ 
tachments out towards Konigsberg. The afternoon was spent by 
the emperor in forming up the newly arrived masses, the deploy¬ 
ment being covered by an artillery bombardment. At 5 o'clock 
all was ready, and Ney, preceded by a heavy artillery fire, 
rapidly carri^ the Sortlack Wood. The attack was pushed on 
toward the Alle. One of Ney’s divisions (Marchand) drove part 
of the Russian left into the river at Sortlack. A furious charge 
of cavalry against Marchand’s left was repulsed by the dragoon 
division of Latour-Maubourg. Soon the Russians were huddled 
together in the bonds of the Alle, an eos^ target for the guns of 
Ney and of the reserve. Ney’s attack mdeed came eventually 


I to a standstill; Bennigsen’s reserve cavalry charged with great 
/ effect affd drove him back in disorder. As at Eylau, the approach 
of night seemed to preclude a decisive success, but in June and 
on firm ground the old mobility of the French reasserted 
its value. The infantry division of Dupont advanced rapidly 
from Posthenen, the cavalry divisions drove back the Russian 
squadrons into the now congested masses of foot on the river 
b^, and finally the artillery general Sinarmont advanced a 
moss of guns to case-shot range. It was the first example of 
the terrible artillery preparations of modern warfare, and the 
Russian defence collapsed in a few minutes. Ney’s exhausted 
infantry were able to pursue the broken regiments of Bennigsen’s 
I left into the streets of Friedland. Latmes and Mortier h^ all 
this time held the Russian centre and right on its ground, and 
their artillery had inflicted severe losses. When Friedland itself 
was seen to be on fire, the two marshals launched their infantry 
attack. Fresh French troops approached the battlefield. 
Dupont distinguished himself for the second time by fording 
the mill-stream and assailing the left flank of the Russian centre. 
This offered a stubborn resistance, but the French steadily 
forced the line backwards, and the battle was soon over. The 
losses incurred by the Russians in retreating over the river at 
Friedland were very heavy, many soldiers being drowned. 
Farther north the still unbroken troops of the right wing drew 
off by the Allenburg rood; the French cavalry of the left wing, 
though ordered to pursue, remaining, for some reason, inactive. 
The losses of the victors were reckoned at 12,100 out of 86,000, 
or 14 %, those of the Russians at 10,000 out of 46,000, or 21 % 
(Bemdt, Zahl im Kriege). 

FBl^MANN, HEIR (1831-1908), Hungarian Jewish scholar. 
His editions of the Midrash are the standard texts. His chief 
editions were the .S'l'/re (1864), the Mekhilta (1870), Pesiqla 
Rabbaihi (j88o). At the time of his death he was editing the 
Sifra. Friedmann, while inspired with regard for tradition, dealt 
with the Rabbinic texts on modern scientific methods, and ren¬ 
dered conspicuous service to the critical investigation of the 
Midrash and to the history of early homilies. (I. A.) 

FRIEDRICH, JOHANN (1836- ), German theologian, wa.s 

born at Poxdorf in Upper Franconia on the 5th of May 1836, 
and was educated at Bamberg and at Munich, where in 1865 he 
was appointed professor extraordinary of theology. In 1869 he 
went to the Vatican Council as secretary to Cardinal Holienlohe, 
and took an active part in opposing the dogma of papal infalli¬ 
bility, notably by supplying the opposition bishops with histori¬ 
cal and theological material. He left Rome before the council 
closed. “ No German ecclesiastic of his age appears to have won 
for himself so unusual a repute as a theologian and to have held 
so important a position, as the trusted counsellor of the leading 
German cardinal at the Vatican Council. The path was fairly 
open before him to the highest advancement in the Church of 
Rome, yet he deliberately sacrificed all such hopes and placed 
himself in the van of a hard and doubtful struggle "(Thr Guardian, 
1872, p. 1004). Sentence of excommunication was passed on 
Friedrich in April 1871, but he refused to acknowledge it and 
was upheld by the Bavarian government. He continued to 
perform ecclesiastical functions and maintained his academic 
position, becoming ordinary professor in 1872. In 1882 he was 
transferred to the philosophical faculty as professor of history. 
By this time he had to some extent withdrawn from the ad¬ 
vanced position which he at first occupied in organizing the Old 
Catholic Church, for he was not in agreement with its abolition 
of enforced celibacy. 

Friedrich was a prolific writer; among his chief works are: 
Johann Wessil (1862); Di* Lehtt dot Johann Hus (1862); Kirchtn- 
gtschichie Dtutuhlands (1867-1869); Tagebuch wdhrend aes Valihan. 
Concils gefahrt (1871); Zur Verteidigung mtines Tagebuchs (1872); 
BeitrSge cur Kirchtngtschichtt d$s iSUn Jahrh. (1876); Geschichte aes 
Vatihan. Konsils (1B77-1886); Bmtrdge cur Gtsch. dec Jesuitenardens 
(1881); Das Papsttum (1892); I. v. Dillinger (1899-1901). 

FRIEDRIOHRODA, a summer resort in the grand duchy of 
Coburg-Gotha, Germany, at the north foot of the Thuringian 
Forest, 13 m. by rail S.W. from Gotha. Pop. 4500. It is sur¬ 
rounded by fir-clad hills and possesses numerous handsome 
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villa residmces, a Kttrhaus, sanatorium, &c. In the immediate 
neighbomhood is the beautiful ducal hunting seat of ReiMuurds- 
brunn, built out of the ruins of the famous Benedictine monastery 
found^ in 1085. 

FBUDBIOBBOORF, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, on the southern slope of the Taunus 
range, 3 m. N.E. from Hamburg. Pop. 1300. It has a French 
Reforrned church, a modern school, dyeworks, weaving mills, 
tanneries and tobacco manufactures. Friedrichsdorf was founded 
in 1687 by Huguenot refugees and the inhabitants still spe^ 
French. There is a monument to Philipp Reis (1834-1874), 
who in i860 first constructed the telephone while a science 
master at the school. 

FRIBORICH8HAFEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Wurttemberg, on the east shore of the Lake of Constance, at 
the junction of railways to Bretten and Lindau. Pop. 4600. 
It consists of the former imperial town of Buchhorn and the 
monastery and village of Hofen. The principal building is the 
palace, formerly the residence of the provosts of Hofen, and 
now the summer residence of the royal family. To the palace 
is attached the Evangelical parish church. The town has a 
hydropathic establishment and is a favourite tourist resort. 
Here are also the natural history and antiquarian collections of 
the Lake Constance Association. Buchhorn is mentioned (as 
Buachihorn or Puchihorn) in documents of 837 and was the 
seat of a powerful countship. The line of counts died out in 
1089, and the place fell first to the Welfs and in 1191 to the 
Hohenstaufen. In 1275 it was made a free imperial city by 
King Rudolph I. In 1802 it lost this status and was assigned 
to Bavaria, and in 1810 to Wiirttemherg. The monastery of 
Hofen was founded in 10^0 as a convent of Benedictine nuns, 
but was changed in 1420 into a provostship of monks. It was 
suppressed in 1802 and in 1805 came to Wurttemberg. King 
Frederick I., who caused the harbour to be made, amalgamated 
Buchhorn and Hofen under the new name of Friedrichshafen. 

FREBDRICHSRUH, a village in the Prussian province of 
.Schleswig-Holstein, 15 m. S.E. of Hamburg, with a station on 
the main line of railway to Berlin. It gives its name to the 
famous country seat of the Bismarck family. The house is a 
plain unpretentious structure, but the park and estate, forming 
a portion of the famous Sachsenwald, are attractive. Close by, 
on a knoll, the Schneckenberg, stands the mausoleum in 
which the remains of Prince Otto von Bismarck were entombed 
on the 16th of March 1899. 

FRIENDLY ' SOCIETIES. These organizations, according to 
the comprehensive definition of the Friendly Societies Act 1896, 
which regulates such societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 
are “ societies for the purpose of providing by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions of the members thereof, with or without the aid of donations, 
for the relief or maintenance of the members, their husbands, 
wives, children, fathers, mothers, brothers or sisters, nephews 
or nieces, or wards being orphans, during sickness or other 
infirmity, whether bodily or mental, in old age, or in widowhood, 
or for the relief or maintenance of the orphan children of members 
during minority ; for insuring money to be paid on the birth of 
a member’s child, or on the death of a member, or for the funeral 
expenses of the husband, wife, or child of a member, or of the 
widow of a deceased member, or, as respects persons of the 
Jewish persuasion, for the payment of a sum of money during 
the period of confined mourning ; for the relief or maintenance 
of the members when on travel in search of employment or when 
in distressed circumstances, or in case of shipwreck, or loss 
or dam^e of or to boats or nets ; for the endowment of members 
or nominees of members at any age; for the insurance against 
fire to any amount not exceeding £15 of the tools or implements 
of the trade or calling of the members ”—and are limited in 
their contracts for assurance of annuities to £$2 (previous to the 

' The word " friend " (O.E. frtond, Ger. Frmnd, Dutch Vrietut) it 
derived from an old Teutonic verb meaning to love. While used 
generally as the opposite to enemy, it is specially the term which 
connote! any degree, but particularly a high degree, of personal 
goodwill, affection or regard, from which the clement of sexual love 
is absent. 
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Friendly Societies Act 1908 the sum was £50), and for insurance 
of a noss sum to ^300 (previous to the act of 1908 the sum was 
£200). They may w described in a more popuhte and condensed 
form of words as the mutual insurance societies of tin poorer 
clas^, by which they seek to aid each other in the emergencies 
arising from sickness and death and other causes of distress. A 
phme in the first act for the encour^ment and relief of friendly 
societies, passed in 1793, designatitig them “ societies of good 
fellowship," indicates another useful phase of their operations. 

The origin of the friendly society is, probably in aU countries, 
the burial club. It has been the policy of every religion, if indeed 
it is not a common instinct of humanity, to surround the disposal 
of a dead body with circumstances of pomp and expenditure, 
often beyond the means of the surviving relatives. The appeal 
for help to friends and neighbours which necessarily follows is 
sewn organiz^ into a system of mutual aid, that falls in naturally 
with the religious ceremonies by which honour is done to the 
dead. Thus in China there are burial societies, termed “ long-life 
loan companies,” in almost all the towns and villages. Among 
the Greeks the ipavoi combined the religious with the provident 
element (see Charity and Charities). From the Greeks the 
Rornans derived their fraternities of a similar kind. The Teutons 
in like manner had their gilds. Whether the English friendly 
society owes its origin in the higher degree to the Roman or the 
Teutonic influence can hardly be determined. The utility of 
providing by combination for the ritual expenditure upon burial 
having been ascertained, the next step—to render mutual assist¬ 
ance in circumstances of distress generally—was an easy one, 
and we find it taken by the Greek ipavoi and by the English 
gilds. Another modification—that the societies should consist not 
so much of neighbours as of persons having the same occupation 
—soon arises; and this is the germ of our trade unions and 
our city companies in their original constitution. The interest, 
however, that _ these inquiries possess is mainly antiquarian. 
The legad definition of a friendly society quoted above points to 
an organization more complex than those of the ancient fraterni¬ 
ties and gilds, and proceeding upon different principles. It 
may be that the one has grown out of the other. Tlie common 
element of a provision for a contingent event by a joint contribu¬ 
tion is in both ; but the friendly society alone has attempted 
to define with precision what is the risk against which it intends 
to provide, and what should be the contributions of the membei's 
to meet that risk. 

Uni led Kingdom .—It would be curious to endeavour to trace 
how, after the suppression of the religious gilds in the i6th 
century, and the substitution of an organized system of relief 
by the poor law of Elizabeth for the more voluntary and casual 
means of relief that previously existed, the modern system of 
friendly societies grew up. The modern friendly society, particu¬ 
larly in rur^ districts, clings with fondness to its annual feast 
and procession to church, its procession of all the brethren on 
the occasion of the funeral of one of them, and other incidents 
which are almost obviously survivals of the customs of medieval 
gilds. The last recorded gild was in existence in 1628, and there 
are records of friendly societies as early as 1634 and 1639. The 
connecting links, however, cannot be traced. With the exception 
of a swiety in the port of Borrowstounness on the Firth of Forth, 
no existing friendly society is known to be able to trace back its 
history beyond a date late in the 17th century, and no records 
remain of any that might have existed in the latter half of the 
i6th century or the greater part of the 17th. One founded in 
1666 was extant in 1850, but it has since ceased to exist. This 
is not so surprising as it might appear. Documents which exist 
in manuscript only are much less likely to have been preserved 
since the invention of printing than they were before ; and such 
would be the simple rules and records of any society that might 
have existed during this interval—if, indeed, many of them 
kept records at all. On the whole, it seems probable therefore 
that the friendly society is a lineal descendant of the ancient 
gild—the idea never having wholly died out, but having been 
kept up from generation to generation in a succession of small 
and scattered societies. 
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At tta game time, it seems fwobaliJe that the friendly society 
of the present day owes its revival to a great extent to the Protest¬ 
ant refugees of Spitalfields, one of whose societies was founded 
in 1703, and has continued among descendants of the saarie 
families, whose names proclaim their Norman ongin. This 
society has distinguished itself by the intelligentt with which it 
has adapted its machinery to the successive modifications of the 
law, and it completely reconstructed its rules under the provisions 
of the Friendly Societies Acts 1875 and 1876. 

Another is the society of Lintot, founded in London in 1708, 
in which the office of secretary was for more than half a century 
filled by persons of the name of Levesque, one of whom published 
a translation of its original rules. No one was to be received into 
the society who was not a member, or the descendant of a mem¬ 
ber, of the church of Lintot, of recognized probity, a good Pro¬ 
testant, and well-intentioned towards the queen [Anne] and 
faithful to the government of the country. No one was to be 
admitted below the age of eighteen, or who had not been received 
at holy communion end become member of a church. A 
member should not have a claim to relief during his first year’s 
membership, but if he foil sick within the year a collection should 
be made for him among the members. The foreign names still 
borne by a large proportion of the members show that the con¬ 
nexion with descendants of the refugees is maintained. 

The example of providence given by these societies was so 
largely followed that Rose’s Act in 1793 recognized the existence 
of numerous societies, and provided encouragement for them in 
various ways, as well as relief from taxation to an extent which 
in those days must have been of great pecuniary value, and ex¬ 
emption from removal under the poor law. The benefits offered 
by this statute were readily accepted by the societies, and the 
vast number of societies which speedily became enrolled shows 
that Rose’s Act met with a real public want. In the county of 
Middlesex alone nearly a thousand societies were enrolled within 
a very few years after the passing of the act, and the number in 
some other counties was almost as great. The .societies then 
formed were nearly all of a like kind-^mall clubs, in which the 
feature of good fellowship was in the ascendant, and that of 
provident assurance for sickness and death merely accessory. 
This is indicated by one provision which occurs in many of the 
early enrolled rules, viz. that the number of members shall be 
limited to 61, 81 or toi, as the case may be. The odd i which 
occurs in these numbers probably stands for the president or 
secretary, or is a contrivance to ensure a clear majority. Several 
of the.se old societies are still in existence, and can point to a 
prosperous career based rather upon good luck than upon 
scientific calculation. Founded among small tradesmen or 
persons in the way to thrive, the claims for sickness were only 
made in cases where the sickness was accompanied by distress, 
and even the funeral allowance was not always demanded. 

The societies generally not being eslablLshed upon any scientific 
principle, those which met with this prosperity were the excep¬ 
tion to the rule ; and accordingly the cry that friendly societies 
were failing in all quarters was as great in 1819 as in 1869. A 
writer of that time s{)eaks of the instability of friendly societies 
as “ universal ” ; and the -general conviction that this was so 
resulted in the passing of the act of rSip. It recites that “ the 
habitual rtiiance of i^r persons upon parochial relief, rather 
than upon their own industry, tends to the moral deterioration 
of the people and to the accumulation of hea-vy burthens upon 
parishes ; and it is desirable, with a view as well to the reduction 
of the assessment made for the relief of the poor as to the improve¬ 
ment of the habits of the people, that encouragement slmuld be 
afforded to persons desirous of making provision for themselves 
or their families out of the fruits of their own industry. By tiie 
contributions of the savings of many persons to one common 
fund the most effectual {xovision may be made for tiie casualties 
aflectiiw all the contributors; and it is therefore desirable to 
afford further facilities and additional security to persons who 
may_ be willing to unite in appropriating small sums from time 
to time to a common fund for the purposes aforesaid, and it is 
desirable to protect such persons from- the effects of fraud or 
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I misesdeuiation,’’ This pceamUe went on to recite that tire 
I provisions of preceding acts had been found insufiSdentfor these 
purposes, and great abuses had prevailed in many societies 
established under their authority. By this statute a friendly 
society was defined as “ an institution, whereby it » intended 
to provide, by contribution, on the principle of mutual insurance, 
for the maintenance or assistance of the contributors thereto, 
their wives or children, in sickness, infancy, advanced age, 
widowhood or any otiier natural state or contingency, adiereof 
the (Kcurrence is susceptible of calculation by way of a-verage.” 
It will be seen that this act dealt exclusively with the scientific 
aspect of the societies, and had nothing to say to the element 
of good fellowship. Rules and tables were to be submitted by 
the persons intending to form a society to the justices, who, 
l*fore CMifinning them, were to satisfy themselves that the con¬ 
tingencies which the society was to pro-vide against -were within 
the meaning of the act, and that the formation of the society 
would be u^ul and beneficial, regard being had to the existence 
of other societies in the same district No tables or rules con¬ 
nected with calculation were to be confirmed by the justices until 
they had been appro-ved by two persons at least, known to be 
professional actuaries or persons skilled in calculation, as fit 
and proper, according to the most correct calculation of which 
the nature of the case would admit. The justices in quarter 
sessions were also by this act authorized to publish general rules 
for the formation and government of friendly societies within 
their county. The practical effect of this statute in requiring that 
the societies formed under it should be established on sound 
principles does not appear to have been as great as might have 
been expected. The pustices frequently accepted as “ persons 
skilled in calculation ” local schoolmasters and others who had 
no real knowledge of the technical difficulties of the subject, 
while the restrictions upon registry served only to increase the 
number of societies established without becoming registered. 

In i 8»9 the law relating to friendly societies was entirely re¬ 
constructed by an act of that year, and a barrister was appointed 
under that act to examine the rules of societies, and ascertain 
that they were in conformity to law and to the provisions of the 
act. The barrister .so appointed was John Tidd Pratt (1797- 
1870); and no account of friendly societies would lx; complete 
that did not do justice to the remarkable public service rendered 
by this gentleman. For forty years, though he had by statute 
really very slight authority over the societies, his name exercised 
the widest influence, and the numerous reports and publications 
by which he endeavoured to impress upon the public mind sound 
principles of management of friendly societies, and to expose 
those which were managed upon unsound principles, made him 
a terror to evil-doers. On the other hand, he lent with readiness 
the aid of his legal knowledge and great mental activity to assist¬ 
ing well-intentioned societies in coming within the provisions 
of the acts, and thus gave many excellent schemes a legal 
organization. 

By the act of 1839, in lieu of the discretion as to whether the 
formation of the proposed society would be useful and beneficial, 
and the requirement of the actuarial certificate to the tables,it was 
enacted that the justices were to satisfy themselves tl»t the 
tables proposed to be used might be adopted with safety to all 
parties concerned. This provision, of course, became a dead 
letter and was repealed in 1834. Thenceforth, societies were 
free to establish themselves upon what conditions and with what 
rates they chose, provided only they satisfied the barrister that 
the rales were “ calculated to carry into effect the intention of the 
parties framing them,” and were “ in conformity to law.” 

By an act of 1846 the barrister certifying the rules 
was constituted “ Registrar of Friendly Societies,” and the 
rules of all societies were brought together under his custody. 
An actuarial certificate was to be obtained before any society 
could be registered “ for the purpose of securing any benefit 
dependent on the laws of sickness and mortality.” In 1850 the 
acts were again rejiealed and consolidated with amendments. 
Societies were divided into two classes, “ certified ” and 
“ registered.” The certified societies were such as obtained a 
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certificate to their tables by an actuary possessing a giv^ qtiali- 
fication, who was required to set forth the data of sickness and 
mortality upon whiw he proceeded, and the rate of interest 
assumed in the calculations. All other societies were to be 
simply registered. Very few societies were constituted of the 
“ certified ” class. The distinction of classes was repealed and 
the acts were again consolidated in 1855. Under this act, which 
admitted of all possible latitude to the framers of rules of societies, 
21,875 societies were registered, a large number of them being 
lo^es or courts of affiliated orders, and the act continued in 
force till the end of 1875. 

The Friendly Societies Act 1875 and the several acts amending 
it are still, in effect, the law by which these societies are regulated, 
though in form they have been replaced by two consolidating 
acts, viz. the Friendly Societies Act 1896 and tlie Collecting 
Societies and Industrial Assurance Companies Act 1896. This 
legislation still bears the permissive and elastic character which 
marked the more successful of the previous acts, but it provides 
ampler means to members of ascertaining and remedying defects of 
management and of restraining fraud. The business of registry is 
under the control of a chief registrar, who has an assistant registrar 
in each of the three countries, with on actuary. An appeal to the 
chief registrar in the rase of the refusal of an assistant registrar 
to register a society or an amendment of rules, and in the case of 
suspension or cancelling of registry, is interposed before appeal 
is to be made to the High Court. Registry under a particular 
name may be refused if in the opinion of the registrar the name 
is likely to deceive the members or the public as to the nature 
of the society or as to its identity. It is the duty of the chief 
registrar, among other things, to require from every society a 
return in proper form each year of its rea-ipts and expenditure, 
funds and effects j and also once every five years a valuation of 
its assets and liabilities. Upon the application of a certain 
proportion of the members, varying according to the magnitude 
of the society, the chief registrar may appoint an in.spector to 
examine into its affairs, or may call a general meeting of the 
members to consider and determine any matter affecting its 
interests. These are powers which have been used with excellent 
effect. Cases have occurred in which fraud has been detected 
and punished by this means that could not probably have been 
otherwise brought to light. In others a system of mismanagement 
has been exposed and effectually checked. The power of calling 
special meetings has enabled societies to remedy defects in their 
rules, to remove officers guilty of misconduct, &c., where the 
procedure prescribed by the rules was for some reason or other 
inapplicable. Upon an application of a like proportion of mem¬ 
bers the chief registrar may, if he finds that the funds of a society 
are insufficient to meet the existing claims thereon, or that 
the rates of contribution are insufficient to cover the benefits 
assured (upon which he consults his actuary), order the society 
to be dissolved, and direct how its funds are to be applied. 
Authority is given to the chief registrar to direct the expense 
(preliminary’, incidental, &c.) of an inspection or special 
meeting to be defrayed by the members or officers, or former 
members or officers, of a society, if he does not think they 
should be defrayed either by the applicants or out of the 
society’s funds. He is also empowered, with the approval of 
the treasury, to exempt any friendly society from the provisions 
of the Collecting Societies Act if he considers it to be one to 
which those provisions ought not to apply. Every society regis¬ 
tered after 1895, which these provisions do apply, is to use the 
words “ Collecting Society ” as the last words of its name. 

The law as to the membership of infants has been altered three 
times. The act of 1875 allowed existing societies to continue 
any rule or practice of admitting children as members that was 
in force at its passing, and prohibited membership under sixteen 
years of age in any other case, except the case of a juvenile 
society composed wholly of members under that age. The 
treasury made special regulations for the registry of such juvenile 
societies. In 1887 the maximum age of their members was 
extended, to twenty-one. In 1895 it was enacted that no society 
should have any members under one year of age, whether 
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authorized by an existing rule or not ; and that every society 
should be entitled to make a fule admitting members at any age 
over one year, but by the Friendly Sodeties Act 1908 member¬ 
ship was permitted to minors under the age of one year. The 
Treasury, upon the enactment of 1895 coming into operation, 
rescinded its regulations for the registry of juvenile societies; 
and though it is still the practice to submit for registry societies 
wholly composed of persons under twenty-one, ffieie societies 
in no way differ from other societies, except in the circumstances 
that they are obliged to seek officers and a committee of manage¬ 
ment from outside, as no member of the committee of any society 
can be under twenty-one years of age. In order to promote the 
discontinuance of this anomalous proceeding of creating societies 
under the Friendly Societies Act, which, by the conditions of 
their existence, are unable to be self-governing, the act provides 
an easy method of amalgamating juvenile societies and ordinary 
societies or branches, or of distributing the members and the 
funds of a juvenile society among a numljer of branches. The 
liability of schoolboys and young working lads to sickness is 
small, and these societies frequently accumulate funds, whkh, 
a.s their membership is temporary, remain unclaimed and are 
sometimes misapplied. 

The IcRislation of 1875 and 1876 was the result of the labours of 
a royal conimuision of liigh authority, presided over hy Sir Stafford 
Northcotc (afterwards Lord Iddcslcigh), which .sat from 1870 to 1874, 
and prosecuted an exhaustive iuyuiry into the organization and 
condition of the various classes of friendly societies. Their reports 
occupy more than a dozen large bluebooks. They divided registered 
Irkaidly societies into 13 classes. 

The first class included the affiliated societies or " orders,” such 
as the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, tlte Bcchahites, Druid.s, &c. Tliesc societies have a 
central body, cither situated in some large town, as in the case of the 
Manchester Unity, or moving from place to place, as in that of the 
Foresters. Under this central body, the country is (in most cases) 
parcelled out uUo districts, and these districts again consist each of 
a number of independent brandies, called "lodges," "courts,” 
" tents,” or " divisions,” having a separate fund administered by 
themselves, hut contributing a& to a fund under the control of 
the central body. Hesidcs Uicsn great orders, there were smaller 
affiliated bodies, each having more than looo niumbers; and tlic 
affiliated form of society uppuars to have great attraction. Indeed, 
in the colony of Victoria, Australia, all the existing friendly sociutics 
are of tins class. The orders have their " secrets," but these, it 
may safely lie said, are of a very innocent character, and merely 
serve the purpose of identifying a member of a distant branch by his 
knowledge of the “ grip,” and of the current password, &c. Indeed 
they are now so far from being " secret societies ” that their meetings 
are attended hy reporters and the deliatcs published in the news- 
pa}>crs, and the Order of Foresters has passed a wise resolution 
expunging from its publications all affectation oi mystery. 

Most of the lodges existing before 1875 have converted tlicmsulvcs 
into registered blanches. Ihe requirement tliat for that purpose a 
vote of three-fourths should Ixj necessary was altered in 1895 to a 
bare majority vote. The provisions as to settlement of disputes were 
extended in 1885 to eveiy description of dispute between branches 
and the central body, and in iSyj it was provided that tlic forty 
days after which a member may apply to the court to settle a dispute 
where the society fails to do so, sliall not begin to run until appUcation 
has been made, in succession to all the tribunals created by the order 
for the purpose. In 1887 it was enacted that no body which had been 
a registered branch should he registered as a separate society except 
upon production of a certificate from the order that it had seceded 
or been expelled; and in 1893 it was further enacted that no such 
body should, after secession or expulsion, use any name or number 
implying that it is still a branch of the order. The orders generi^y, 
especially the greater ones, have carefully .supervired the valuations 
of their branches, and have urged and, as far as circumstances have 
rendered it practicable, have enforced upon the branches measures 
for diminislung the deficiencies which the valuations have disclosed. 
They have organized plans hy which branches disposed to raoko an 
effort to help themselves in this matter may be assisted out of a 
central fund. The second class was made up of " general societies,” 
principally existing in London, of which the commissioners enu¬ 
merated 8 with nearly 0o,ooo members, and funds amounting to a 
quarter of a million. 

The third class included the " county societies.” These societies 
have been but feebly supported hy those for whose benefit they are 
instituted, having all exacted liigh rates of contribution, in order 
to secure financial soundness. 

Class 4, “ local town societies,” is a very numerous one. Among 
some of the larger societies may be mentioned the " Chelmsford 
Provident," the ” Brighton and Sussex Mutual,” the " Cannon 
Street, Krmingham,” the " Biriningham General Provident.” In 
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thil group might also be included the interesting societies which are 
establislicd among the Iewish community. They differ from ordinary 
friendly societies partly in the nature of the benefits granted upon 
death, which are intended to compensate for loss of employment 
during the time of ceremonial seclusion enjoined by the Jewish law, 
which is called " sitting shiva.” They also provide a cab lor the 
mourners and rabbi, and a tombstone for the departed, and the 
same benefits as an ordinary friendly society during sickness. Some 
also provide a place of worship. Of these the “ Pursuers of Peace ” 
jenrolled in December J797), the " Bikhur Cholim, or Visitors 
of the Sick” (April 1798), the "Hosier HoUm " (1804), may be 
mentioned. 

Class j was " local village and country societies," including the 
small public-house clubs which abound in the villages and niral 
districts, a large proportion of which are unregistered. 

Class 6 was formed of " particular trade societies." 

Class 7 was "dividing societies." The.se wore before 1873 un¬ 
authorized by law, though they were very attractive to the members. 
Their practice is usually to start afresh every January, paying a 
subscription somewhat in excess of that u-sually charged by an 
ordinary friendly society, out of which a sick allowance is granted 
to any member who may fall sick during the year, and at Christmas 
the balance not SO applied is divided among the members equally, 
with the exception of a small sum left to begin the new year with. 
The mischief of the system is that, as there is no accumulation of 
funds, the society cannot provide lor prolonged sickness or old age, 
and must either break up altogether or exclude its sick and aged 
members at the very time when they most need its help. This, 
however, has tiol impaired the popularity of the societies, and the 
act of 1873, framed on the sound principle that the protection of 
the law should not be withheld from any form of as-rociation, enables 
a .society to bo registered with a rule for dividing its funds, provided 
only that all existing claims upon tlie society are to be met before 
a division takes place. 

Class 8, " dejiosit friendly societies,” combine the characteristics 
of a savings liank with those of a friendly society. They were 
devised by the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, on the principle that a certain 
proportion of the sick allowance is to be raised out of a member's 
separate deposit account, which, if not so used, is retained for his 
benefit. Their advantages are in the encouragement they offer to 
saving, and in meeting the selfish objection sometimes raised to 
friendly societies, that the man who is not sick gets nothing for his 
money ; their disadvantage is in their failing to meet cases of sickness 
so prolonged as to exhaust the whole of the member’s own deposit. 

Class 9, " collecting societies," arc so called because their con¬ 
tributions are received through a machinery of house-to-house 
collection. Tliese wore the subject of much lalmrious investigation 
and close attention on the part of the commissioners. They deal 
with a lower class of the community, both with respect to means 
and to intelligence, than that from which the members of ordinary 
friendly societies are drawn. The large emoluments gained by the 
officers and collectors, the high percentage of expenditure (often ex¬ 
ceeding half the contributions), and the excessive frequency of 
lapsing of insurances point to mischiefs in their management. " The 
radical evil of the whole system (the commissioners remark) appears 
to us to lie in the employment of collectors, otherwise than under 
tile direct supervision ancl control of the members, a supervision and 
control which we fear to be absolutely unattainable in burial societies 
that are not purely local.” On the other hand, it must be conceded 
that these societies extend the benefits of life insurance to a class 
which the other societies cannot reach, namely, the class that will 
not take the trouble to attend at an office, but must be induced to 
efiKt an insumnee by a house-to-house canvasser, and be regularly 
visited by the collector to ensure their paying the contributions. 
To many such persons these societies, despite all their errors of 
conatitution and management, have been of great benefit. The groat 
source of these errors lies in a tendency on the part of the managers 
of the societies to forget that they are simply trustees, and to look 
upon the co.icem as their own personal property to be managed for 
their own benefit. These societies are of two kinds, local and general. 
For the general societies the act of 1873 made certain stringent 
provisions. Each member was to be furnished with a copy of the 
niles for one penny, and a signed policy for the same charge. For¬ 
feiture of benefit for non-payment is not to be enforced without 
fourteen days’ written notice. The transfer of a member from one 
society to another was not to be made without his written consent 
and notice to the society affected. No collector is to be a manager, 
or vote or take part at any meeting. At least one general meeting 
was to be held every year, of which notice must be given either by 
advertisement or by letter or post card to each member. The 
balance-sheet is to he open for inspection seven days before the 
meeting, Oiid to bo certified by a public accountant, not an officer of 
the swiety. Disputes could be settled by justices, or county courts, 
iMtwithatanding anything in the rules of the society to the contrary. 
Closely associated with the question of the management of these 
societies is that of the ri.sk incurred by infant life, through the 
facilities offered by these societies for making insurances on the 
death of children. That this is a real risk is certain from the records 
of the assizes, and from many circumstances,of suspicion; but the 
extent of it cannot ho moasurw, and has probably bem exaggerated. 
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It has never been lawful to assure more than lb on the death of a 
child under five years of age, or more than £10 on the death of one 
under ten. Previous to the act of 1873, however, there was no 
machinery for ascertaining that the law was complied with, or for 
enforcing It. Ihis is sumlied by that act, though stiff somewhat 
imperfectly. When the bill went up to the House of Lords, an 
amendment was made, reducing the limit of assurance on a child 
under three years of age to £'iy but this amendment was unfortunately 
disagreed with by the House of Commons, 

Class 10, annuity societies, prevail in the west of England. These 
societies are few, and their business is diminishing. Most of them 
origmated at the time when government subsidized friendly societies 
by allowing them ;^4: ” M % per annum interest. Now annuities 
may be purchased direct from the National Debt commissioners 
These societies are more numerous, however, in Ireland. 

Class n, female societies, are numerous. Many of them resemble 
affiliated orders at least in name, calling themselves Female Foresters 
Odd Sisters, Loyal Orangewomen, Comforting Sisters and so forth! 
In their rules may be found such a provision as that a member shall 
tw fined who docs not " behave as becometh an Orangewoman ” 
Many are unregistered. In the northern counties of England they arc 
sometimes termed " life boxes," doubtless from the old custom of 
placing the contributions in a box. The trustees, treasurer, and 
committee are usually females, but very frequently the secretary 
IS a man, paid a small salary. ^ 

Under Class 12 the commissioners included the societies for 
various purposes which were authorized by the secretary of state to 
be registered under the Friendly Societies Act of 1855, comprising 
working-men’s clubs, and certain specially authorized societies 
as well as others that are now defined to be friendly societies. Among 
these purposes are assisting members in search of employment: 
assisting members during slack seasons of trade; granting temporary 
relief to members in distressed circumstances; purchase of coals and 
other necessaries to be supplied to members ; relict or maintenance 
in case of lameness, blindness, insanity, paralysis, or todiiy hurt 
through accidents; also, the assurance against lo.ss by disease or 
death of cattle employed in trade or agriculture; rcUef in case of 
shipwreck or loss or damage to boats or nets ; and societies for social 
intercourse, mutual helpfulness, mental and moral improvement, 
rational recreation, kc., called working-men’s clubs. 

Class 13 was composed of cattle insurance societies. 

These are the thirteen classes into which the commissioners 
divided registered friendly societies. There were 20,034 societies 
enrolled or certified under the various acts for friendly societies 
in force between 1793 and 1833: and, as we have seen, 21,873 
societies registered under the act of 1855 before the ist January 
1876, when the act of 1873 came into operation. 'The total there¬ 
fore of societies to which a legal constitution had been given was 
47,909. Of these 2(1,087 were presumed to he in existence when 
the registrar called for his annual return, but only 11,282 furnished 
the return required. These had 3,404,187 members, and £9,3.16,946 
funds. Twenty-two societies returned over ro,ooo members each • 
nine over 30,000. One society (the Royal Liver Friendly Society’ 
Liverpool, the largest of the collecting societies) returned 682,371 
members. The next in order was one of the same class, the United 
AssurMce Society, Liverpool, with 139,937 members; but in all 
societies of this class the membership consists very largely of in¬ 
fants, The average of members in the 11,260 societies with less 
than 10,000 members each was only 171. 

Such were the registered societies; but there remained behind a 
largo body of unregistered societies. V/ith increased knowledge of 
the advantages of registration,' and of the true principles upon 
which friendly societies should be established, the number of un¬ 
registered .societies, in comparison witli those registered, ought to 
become much less. 

On the actuarial side it is in the highest degree easential to the 
interests of their members that friendly societies should be financially 
sound,—in other words, that they should throughout their existence 
be able to meet the engagements into which they have entered with 
their members. For this purpose it is necessary that the members’ 
contributions should be so fixed as to prove adequate, with proper 
management, to provide the benefits promised to the members. 
These benefits almost entirely depend upon the contingencies of 
health and life ; that is, they take the form of payments to members 
when sick, of payments to members upon attaining given ages, or 
of payments upon members’ deaths, and frequently a momlier is 


' These may be briefly summed up thus ;—(i) power to hold land 
and vesting of property in trustees by mere appointment; (2) remedy 
against misapplication of funds; (3) priority in bankruptcy or on 
death of officer; (4) transfer of stock by direction of chief registrar; 
(3) exemption from stamp duties; (6) membership of minors; 
(7) certificates of birth aiicf death at r^uced cost; (8) investment 
witii National Debt Commissioners; (9) reduction of fines on admis¬ 
sion to copyholds; (10) discharge of mortgages by mere receipt; 
(11) obligation on officers to render accounts; (la) settlement of 
disputes; (13) insurance of funeral expenses for wives and children 
without insurable interest; (14) nomination at death ; (13) payment 
without administration ; (16) services of public auditors and valuers; 
(17) registry of documents, of which copies may be put in evidence. 
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assntod lor all these benefits, viz. a weekly payment 11 at any tww 
sick before attaining a certain age, a weekly payment Yur the 
remainder of life alter attaining that age, and a sam to be paid upon 
liis death. Of course the object of the allowance in sickness is to 
provide a substitute for the weekly wage lost in consequence of Mng 
unable to work, and the object of the weekly payment after attaining 
a certain age, when the member will promibly be too infirm to be 
able to earn a living by the exercise of his calling or occupation, is 
to provide him with the necessaries of life, and so enabte him to 
be mdcpendent of poor relief. There is every reason to believe that, 
when a larw group of persons of the same age and calling are observed, 
there will be found to prevail among them, taken one with another, 
an average number of days' sickness, as well as an average rate of 
mortality, in passing through each year of hfe, which can be very 
nearly predicted from the results furnished by statistics based upon 
observations previously made upon similarly circumstanced groups. 
Assuming, therefore, the necessary statistics to be attainame, &e 
computation of suitable rates of contribution to be p^d by the 
members of a society in return tor certain allowances during sickness, 
or upon attaining a certain age, or upon death, can be readily made 
by an actuarial expert. Accordingly, to furnish these statistics, the 
act of 1875, in continuation of an enactment which first appeared 
in a statute passed in iSzg, required every registered society to make 
quinquennim returns of the sickness and mortality experienced by 
its members. By the year i88n ten periods of five years had been 
completed, and at the end of each of them a number of returns had 
been received. Some of these had been tabulated by actuaries, the 
latest tabulation being of those for the five years ending 1855. 
There remained untabulated five complete sets of returns for the 
five subsequent quinquennial periods. It was resolved that these 
should be tabulated once for all, and it was considered that they 
would afford sufficient material for tlic construction of tables of 
sickness and mortality that might be adopted for the future as 
standard tables for friendly societies; and that it would be 
inexpedient to impose any longer on the societies the burden of 
making such returns. This requirement of the act was accordingly 
repealed in i88i. The result of the tabulation appeared in 1896, 
ill a bluebook of 1367 folio pages, containing tables based upon the 
extxirience of nearly four and a half million years of life. These 
tables showed generally, as compared with previous observations, 
an increased liability to sickness. This inference has been confirmed 
by the observations of Mr Alfred W. Watson, actuary to the Inde¬ 
pendent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity Friendly Society, 
on his investigation of the sickness and mortality experience of that 
society during the five years 1893-1897, which extended over 
800,000 individuals, more than 3,000,000 years of life and 7,000,000 
weeks of sickness. 

The estabiishment of the National Conference of Friendly Societies 
by the orders and a few other societies has been of great service in 
obtaining improvements in the law, and in enabling the societies 
strongly to represent to the government and the legislature any 
grievance entertained by them. A complaint that membership of a 
shop club was made liy certain employers a condition of employment, 
ant] that the rules of the club required the members to withdraw 
from other societies, led to the appointment of a departmental 
committee, who recommended that such a condition of employment 
should be made illegal, except in certain cases, and that in every 
case it should be illegal to make the withdrawal from a society a 
condition of employment. In 1902 an act was passed baaed upon 
this recommendation. 

It is an increasing practice among societies of combining together 
to obtain medical attendance and medicine for their members by 
the formation of medical associations, lii 1895 trade unions were 
enabled to join in such associations, and it was provided that a 
contributing society or union should not withdraw from an associa¬ 
tion except upon throe montlus’ notice. The working of these 
associations has been viewed with dissatisfaction by members of the 
medical profession, and it has been suggested that a board of con¬ 
ciliation should be formed consisting of representatives of the 
Conference of Friendly Societies and of an equal number of medical 
men. 

The following figures are derived from retunis of registered 
societies and branches of registered societies to the beginning of 1905 : 



Number of 
Returns. 

Number of 
Members. 

Amount of 
Funds. 

Ordinary Friendly Societies (classes z to 8, 10 and 11) 
Societies having Branches (class i) . 

Collecting Friendly Societies (class 9) . . . 

Benevolent Societies (class 12). 

Working Men's Clubs (class 12) .... 

Specially Authorized Societies (class 12) 

Specially Authorized Loan Societies (class iz) 

Medical Societies (see last paragraph) 

Cattle Insurance Societies (class 13^ 

Shop Clubs (under act of 1902) 


6,938 

20,819 

45 

75 

913 

122 

5>7 

95 

57 

7 

3,132,065 

2,606,029 

7,448.549 

26,509 

236,298 

75.989 

” 5 . 5 ” 

324.145 

3.7.36 

io,8j9 

t: 17,042,398 
*3,446,330 
7,862,569 i 

317,913: 

318,945; 

628,7591 

771,5781 

62,0491 
7,746 j 
773 ; 


29,588 

13,978.790 

£50,459.060 1 

_ 
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British Empire.—In muy of the British colonies legislation 
on the subject nmilar to that of the mother-country has been 
adopted. In those forming the Commonwealth of Australia 
and in New Zealand the amliated orders hold the field, there 
being few, if any, independent friendly societies. The state 
of Victoria has more than 1000 lodges with more than 100,000 
members and nearly ij million pounds funds, averaging nearly 
£14 per member. Besides the registrar there is a government 
actuary for friendly societies, by whom the liamlities and 
accounts of all societies are valued every five years, a method 
which ensures uniformity in the processes of valuation. The 
friendly societies in the other Australasian states are not 
so numerous nor so wealthy, but are in each case under the 
sufwrvision of vigilant public officials. In New Zealand a friendly 
society was established at New Plymouth in 1841, the first year 
of that settlement. The formation of a society at Nelson was 
resolved upon by the emigrants on shipboard on their passage 
out, and the first meeting was held among the tall fern near the 
beach a few days after they landed. The societies have now a 
registTM, an actuary, a revising barrister and two public valuers. 
Irivestigations have been made into their sickness experience, 
with results which compare favourably with those of the Man¬ 
chester Unity and the registry' office in the mother-country 
until the higher ages, when greater sickness appears to result 
from lower mortality. The average funds per member are 
£19, los. Nearly four-fifths are invested in the purchase or on 
mortgage of real estate. 

In Cape Colony no society is allowed to register unless it he 
shown to the satisfaction of the registrar tliat the contributions 
which it proposes to charge are adequate to provide for the 
Iwnefits which it undertakes to grant. The consequence is that 
little more than one-third of the existing societies are registered. 

In the Dominion of Canada, province of Ontario, extensive 
powers of control are given to the registrar, and societies are not 
admitted to registry without strict proof of their compliance 
with the conditions of registry imposed by the law. Very full 
returns of their transactions are required and published, and 
registry is cancelled when any of the conditions of registry 
cease to Iw observed. These conditions apply not only to societies 
existing in Ontario, but to foreign societies transacting business 
there. 

In several of the West Indian Islands statutes have been 
passed on the model of British legislation and registrars have 
been appointed. 

European Countries. —In foreign countries the development 
of friendly societies has proceeded upon different lines. Belgium 
has a Commission royale. permanente ties sociites de secours mutuel 
Under laws passed in 1851 and 1894 societies are divided into 
two classes, recognized and not recognized. The recognized 
societies were in 1886 only about half as many as the unrecog¬ 
nized. There were in 1904 nearly 7000 recognized societies 
with 700,000 members. "They enjoy the privileges of incorpora¬ 
tion, exemption from stamp duty, gratuitous announcement in 
the official Moniteur and may have free postage. 

In France under the second empire a scheme was prepared 
for assisting friendly societies by granting them collective 
insurances under government secunty. The societies have 
the privilege of investing their funds in the Caisse des Depots 
et Consignations, corresponding to the English National Debt 
commission. Tlie dual classification 
of societies in France is into those 
“ authorized ” and those “ approved.” 
By a law of the ist of April 1898 a 
friendly society may be established by 
merely depositing a copy of its rules 
and list of officers with the sousprefet. 
Approved societies are entitled to 
certain state subventions for assisting 
in the purchase of old-age pensions and 
otherwise. A higher council has been 
established to advise on their working. 
In C^rmany a law was passed on 
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tbe 7th of April 187^ (amended on the ist «f June i^) 
which preeoibed for registered friendly societies oMoy things 
which in England are left to the discretion of their founders ; 
and k provided for an amount of official interference in their 
management that is wboUy unknown here. The superintend¬ 
ing authority had a right to inspect the books of every 
society, whether register^ or not, and to give formal notice 
to a society to call m arrears, exclude defaulters, pay benefits 
or revoke illegal resolutions. A higher authority might, in 
certain cases, order societies to be dissolved. These pro¬ 
visions related to voluntary societies; but it was competent 
for communal authorities also to order the formation of a fnendly 
society, and to make a regulation ^pelliig all workmen not 
already members of a society to join it. Since then the great 
series of imperial statutes has been passed, oommencing in 1883 
with that for sickness insurance, followed in 1884 by that for 
workmen’s accident insurance, extended to sickness insurance 
in i88j, develc^d in the laws relating to accident and sickness 
insurance of persons engaged in ogricidtural and forestry pursuits 
in 1886, of persons engaged in the building trade and of seamen 
and others engaged in seafaring pursuits in 1887, and crowned 
by the law relating to infirmity and old-age insurance in 1889. 
Mr H. Unger, a distinguished actuary, remarks that the whole 
German workman’s insurance and its executive bodies (sickness 
funds, trade associations, insurance institutions) are constantly 
endeavouring to improve the position of the workmen in a social 
and sanitary aspect, to the benefit of internal peace and the 
welfare of the German empire. 

In Holland it is stated that the number of burial clubs and 
sickness benefit societies appears to be greater in proportion 
to the population than in any other country; but that the burial 
clubs do not rest upon a scientific basis, and have an unfavour¬ 
able influence upon infant mortality. Half the population arc 
insured in some burial club or other, The luck benefit societies 
are, as in England, some in a good and some in a bad fin^ial 
condition; and legislation follows the English system of com¬ 
pulsory pubKcity, combined with freedom of competition, 

In Spain friendly societies have grown out of the religious 
gilds. They ore regulated by an act of 18S7. Their actuarial 
condition appears to be backward, but to show indications of 
improvement. (E. W. B.) 

United Stales .—Under the title of fraternal societies are 
included in the United States t^at ore known in England as 
friendly societies, having some basis of mutual help to members, 
mutual insurance associatbns and benefit associations of all 
kmds. There are various classes and a great variety of forms 
of fraternal associations. It is therefore difficult to give a concrete 
historictl statement of their origin and growth; but, dealing 
with those having benefit features for the payment of certain 
amounts in case of sickness, accident or death, it is found that 
their history m the United States is practically within the last 
hidf of the 19th century. The more important of the older 
organisations are the Iti^roved Order of Red Men, founded in 
1771 and reorganized in 1834; Ancient Order of Foresters, 
1836 ; Ancient Order of Hib^ians of America, 1836; United 
AiKient Order of Druids, 1839 ; Independent Order oi Recha- 
bites, 184s; Independent Order of B’noi B’rith, founded in 1843; 
Order of the United American Mechanics, 1845 ’> Independent 
Order of Free Sons of Israel, 1849; Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, 1653. A very large proportion, probably 
more than one-half, of the societies whi^ have secret organiza¬ 
tions pay benefits in case of sickness, accident, disability, and 
funeral expenses in case of death. This class of societies grew 
out of the Eiulish friendly societies and have masonic character¬ 
istics. The l^eemosons and other secret societies, while not all 
havii^ benefit futures in their distinctive organizations, have 
auxiliary societies with such features. There is also a doss of 
secret societies, based largely on masonic usages, that have for 
their principal object the payment of benefits in some form. 
These are tlU Oddfellows, the Knights of Pythias, the Knights 
of Honour, the Rc^ Arcanum s^ some others. Many trade 
ttiuons have now adopted Iienefit featurei, especially the Typo¬ 


graphical Union, while many subordinate unions and ^eat 
poblislang houses have mutual relief Msodations purely of a local 
duuacta, and some of the more hnpiOTtairt newspapers have widi 
mutual r^ef or benefit societies. The New York trade tmiorts, 
taken as a whole, have paid out large sums of money in benefits 
where membas have bera out of work, or are sick, or are on strike 
or have died. 'Ibe total paid in cme year f(W aH these txneiits 
was over $500,000. 

It is impossible to give the membership of all the fraternal 
associations in tbe United States; but, induding OdiMellows, 
Freemasons, purely b^fit associations and all the class of the 
larger fraternal organizations, the membership is over 6;ooo,ooo. 
Among the more important, so far as membership is concerned, 
are the Knights of Pythias, the Oddfellows, the Modem Wood¬ 
men of America, the Ancient Order of United Workmen, Im¬ 
proved Order of Red Men, Royal Arcanum, Knights of the 
Maccabees, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
Foresters of America, Independent Order of Foreeters, &c. 
These and other organizations pay out a vast amount of money 
every year in the various forms. 

SioM about the year 1870 a new form of benefit organisation has 
come into existence. This is a life insucaace baaed on the assessment 
idan, Bssesaments being levied whenever a laensbcr dies; , 
or, as more recently, regular assessments being made in 
advance of death, as post-mortem assessments have proved 
a fallacious method of securing the means of paying 
death benefits. There are about aoo mutual benefit insurance 
companies or associations in tiio United States conducted on the 
" lodge system ’’; that is to say, they have ceguliu' meetings for 
social pui^oses and for general improvement, and in their work there 
is found the mysticism, forms and ceremonies which belong to 
secret societies generally. These elements have proved a very strong 
force in keeping this class of associatians fairly intact. Tbe “ work " 
of the lodges in the initiation of members and their passing througli 
various degrees is attractive to many people, and in small places, 
remote from the amusements of the city, these lodges constitute 
a resort where members can give play to their various talents. In 
most of them the features of the Masonic ritual are prominent. The 
amount of insurance which a single member can carry in such associa¬ 
tions is small. In the Knights of Honour, one of the first of this 
class, policies ranging from $500 to fizooo are granted. In the Royal 
Arcanum the maximum is I3000. Tliis form of insurance may be 
called co-cmerativc, and has many elements which make tbe organiza¬ 
tions practising it stronger than the ordinary assessment insurance 
companies having no stated meetings of members. These co¬ 
operative insurance societies are organized on the federal plan—as 
the Knights of Honour, for instance—having local assemblies, where 
tbe lodge-room element is in force; state organizationa, to which 
tbe local bodies sand delegates, and the nation^ organization, which 
conducts ail the insurance business through its executive ofiicera 
The local aocieties pay a certain given amount towards the support 
of the state and national offices, and while originally they paid 
death assessments, as called ior, they now pay regular monthly 
assessments, in order to avoid the weakness of the post-mortem 
assessment. The difficulty which these organizations have in 
oonducting the tosuiance business is in keying the average age of 
membership at a low point, for with an increase in the average the 
assessments increase, and many such organizations have had great 
trouble to convince younger members that their assessments should 
be increased to make up for the heavy losiesamong the older members. 
The experience of these purely insurance associations has not been 
sufficient yet to demonstrate tmlr absolute soundness or desirability, 
but they have enabled a large number of persons of limited means 
to carry insurance at a very low rate. They have not materially 
interfered with eegular level premium insurance enterprises, lor they 
have stimulated the people to understand the benefits of insurance, 
and have realty been an educational force in this direction. 

A modem method of benefit association is found in the railway 
relief departments of some of the large railway corporations. These 
depsutments are organized upon a different plan from the _ .. 
b^fit features of lalxiur organizations and secret societies, 
providing the members not only with payments on account 
of death, but also with assistance of definite araonnts in 
case of sickness or accident, the railway oompaaies con¬ 
tributing to the funds, partly from philanthix^lc and partly from 
financial motives. The principal railway oompanies in the United 
States which have cst^lished these relief departments are the 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia A Reading, the Baltimore A 
Ohio, the Chicago, BurlingtM A Quiacy, and the Plant System. 
Tbe relief department benefits the employfis, the railways, 1^ the 
public, because it is based upon the sound principle that the 
'' interests and welfare of labour, capital and society are common 
aiul harmonious, and can be promoted more by co-operation of 
effort Uian by antagonism and strife." 
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The nitafitT'Cindojrte lujipiM one-tweotietti «i tiw eatin papnk- 
tiOQ^ and nioRof atworiati ong maintain ocganiiations to ^vide 
theii membon with relief and insurance. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Order of Kailway Conductors of America, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, the Brotherhood of 
Bailway Tndnmeo, the Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen, the 
Switchmen's Union, the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, and Ue 
Order of Railway Telegraphers, all have relief and benefit features. 
The olde.st and largest of these is the International Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers,, founded at Detroit in August 1863. Like 
ot^ labour organisations of the higher class of workmen, the 
objects of the Imtherhooda of railway einployis are partly socird 
and partly educational, but in addition to these great purposes they 
seek to protect their members throu^ relief and benefit features. 
Of course the relief d^artments of the railway companies are 
competltora of the relief and iiuuiance features of the railway 
employ orders, but both methods of providing assistance have 
proved successful and beneficial. 

For a history of the various American organisations, see Albert C. 
Stevens, Tht Cyclopaedia of Fnlernilies (New York, 1899); Facts 
for FraternalisU, published by the Fratertial Maniior, Hixhester, 
N.Y.; for annual statements, " The World Almanac,” " Railway 
Reliel De^rtments,” " Brotherhood Relief and Insurance of 
Railway Employis,’’ " Mutual Relief and Benefit Associations 
in the Printing Trade,” " Benefit Features of American Trade 
Unions,” BuUtHfU Nos. 8 , 17, 19 and 33 of the U.S. Department 
of Labour. (C. D. \V.) 

raiENDS. SOCIETY OF, the name adopted by a body of 
Christians, who, in law and general usage, are commonly called 
Quakess. Though small in number, the Society occupies a 
position of singular interest. To the student of ecclesiastical 
history it is remarkable as exhibiting a form of Christianity 
widely divergent from the prevalent types, bemg a religious 
fellowship which has no formulated creed demanding definite 
subscrifrtion, and no liturgy, priesthood or outward sacrament, 
and vAich gives to women an equal place with men in church 
organization. The student of English constitutional history 
will observe the success with which Friends have, by the mere 
force of passive resistance, obtained, from the legislature and the 
courts, indulgence for all their scruples and a legal recognition 
of their customs. In American history they occupy an 
important place because of the very prominent part which 
they played in the colonization of New Jersey and Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The history of Quakerism in England may be divided into 
three periods:—(i) from the first preaching of George Fox in 
1647 to the Toleration Act 1689 ; (2) from i68g to the evangelical 
movement in 1835 ; (3) from 1835 to the present time. 

I. Period i64T-i68g .— George Fox (1624-1691), the son of a 
weaver of Drayton-in-the-Clay (now called Fenny Drayton) in 
Leicestershire, was the founder of the Society. He 
Fm!** bepan his public ministry in 1647, but there is no 
evidence to show that he set out to form a separate 
religious body. Impressed by the formalism and deadness of 
contemporary Christianity (of which there is much evidence 
in the confessions of the Puritan writers themselves) he empha¬ 
sized the importance of repentance and personal striving after 
the truth. When, however, his preaching attracted followers, 
a community began to be formed, and traces of organization 
and discipline may be noted in very early times. In 1653 a 
number of people in Westmorland wd north Lancashire who 
had separated from the common national worship,* came under 
the influence of Fox, and it was this community (if it can be so 
called) at Preston Patrick which formed the nucleus of the 
Quaker church. For two years the movement spread rapidly 
throughout the north of England, and in 1634 more than sixty 
ministers went to Norwich, London, Biistol, the Midlands, 
Wales and other parts. Fox and his fellow-preachers spoke 
whenever opportunity offered,—sometimes in churches (declining, 
for the most part, to occupy Ae pulpit), sometimes in barns, 
sometimes at market crosses The insistence on an inward 
spiritual experience was Ae great contribution made by Friends 

’ At the time referred to, and during the Commonwealth, the 
pulpits of the cathedrals and churches were occupied by Episcopalians 
o( the Ulcbaxd Baxter type, Presbyterians, Iwkpendeati and a lew 
Baptists. It is these, and not the clergy of the Chorehof Enjiaod, 
who are continually referred to by George Fox as " priests.” 


to Ae iwljgious life of the time, asd to Aousands it Cfuae as a new 
wvelaUoa. There is evideBce A show that Ae aznq^iaent 
for this " publishing of Truth ” rested maitdy with Foil and 
that the expenses of it and of the fortim mussions were borne 
out of a common fund. Margaret Fell (1614-^1703), wife of 
Thomas Fell (1598-1658), vice-chancellor m the duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, and afterwards of Geoige Fox, opened her house, SvmuA- 
roore Hall near Ulverston, to these preachers and probabty 
oontribuUd largely to this fund. 

Their insistence on the personal aspect of religious experience 
made it impossible for FtMads to countenance me setting apart 
of any man or building for the purpose of divine worship to 
the exclusion of all others. The operation of Ae Spirit was in 
no way limited to time, or individi^ or place. The great stress 
which Acy laid upon this aspect of Giristian truA caused them 
to be charged with unbelief in the current orthodox views as 
to the inspiration of the Scriptures, and Ae person and work of 
Christ, a charge wbidi they always denied. Contrary to Ae 
Puritan teachi^ of the time, they insisted on the possibility, 
in this life, of complete victory over sin. Robert Barclay, writing 
some twenty years later, admits of degrees of perfection, and the 
possibility to a fall from it (Apology, Prop, viii.). SuA teaching 
necessarily brought Fox and his friends Jnto conflict with ah 
the religious bodies to England, and they were continually 
eiigaged in strife with the Presbyterians, Indqiendents, Baptists, 
Episcopalians and the wilder sectaries, such as the Ranters and 
tte Muggletonians. The strife was often conducted on boA sides 
wiA a zeal and bitterness of language which were character¬ 
istic of the pmod. AlAough Aere was little or no stress laid 
on either the joys or Ac terrors of a future life, Ae movement 
was not infrei^ucntly accompanied by most of Aose physical 
symptoms wtuch usually go wiA vehement appeals to Ae 
conscience and emotions of a rude multitude. It was owing to 
these physicto manifestations Aat the name “Quaker” was 
either first given or was regarded as appropriate when given for 
another reason (see Fox’s Journal concerning Justice Bennet at 
Derby in 1650 and Barclay’s Apology, Prop. 11, § 8). The early 
Friends definitely asserted Aat those who did not know quaking 
and trcmblii^ were strangers to Ae experience of Moses, David 
and other saints. 

Some of the earliest adherents indulged in extravagances of 
no measured kind. Some of them imitated the Hebrew prophets 
in the performance of symbolic acts of denunciation, foretdling 
or warning, going barefoot, or in sackcloA or undress, and, in a 
few cases, for brief periods, altogether naked; even women in 
some cases distinguiAed themselves by extravagance of conduct. 
The case to James NayJer (i6i7?-i66o), who, in spite of Fox’s 
grave warning, allowed Messianic homage to paid to him, is Ae 
best known of these instances ; they are to be explained partly 
by mental disturbance, resulting from Ae undue prominence to 
a single idea, and portly by the general religious excitement of 
the time and the rudeness of maimers prevailing in Ae classes of 
society from which many of these individuals came. It must be 
remembered that at Ais time, and for long after, there was no 
definite or formal memberAip or system of admission to the 
society, and it was open to any one by attending the meetings 
to gain the reputation of being a Quaker. 

The activity to the early Friends was not confined to England 
or even to the British Isles. Fox and oAers travelled in America 
and the West India Islands j anoAer reached Jerusalem and 
preached against the su^rstition of the monks; Mary Fisher 
(fl. 1653-1^7), "a religious maiden,” visited Smyrna, tte 
Morea and the court to Mahommed IV. at Adrianople; Alex¬ 
ander Parker (1638-1689) to Africa; others made their 
way to Rome; two women were imprisoned by the Inquisition 
at Malta; two men passed into Austria and Hungary ; and 
William Penn, Gemge Fox and several oAers preached in 
Holland and Germany. 

It wu only gradually that Ae (^utocer community clothed 
itself with an organization. The boginning of this appears to be 
due to William Dewsbury (thzi-i^) and George Fox ; it was 
not until 1666 Aat a con^ete system of church organization 
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WM atabUshed. The introduction of an order^ syetem and 
diecipline was, naturally, viewed with some suspicion by people 
uught to believe that the inward light of each individual man 
was the only true c^ide for his conduct. The project met with 
determined opposition for about twenty years (1675-1695) 
from persons of considerable repute in the bodj'. John Wilkinson 
and John Stoiy of Westmorland, together with William Rogers 
of Bristol, raised a party against Fox concerning the management 
of the affairs of the society, regarding with suspicion any fixed 
arrangement for meetings for conducting church business, and 
in fact hardly finding a place for such meetings at all. They 
stood for the principle of Independency against the Presbyterian 
form of church government which Fox had recently established 
in the “Monthly Meetings” (see below). They opposed all 
arrangement for the orderly distribution of travelling ministers 
to different localities, and even for the payment of their expenses 
(see above); they also strongly objected to any disciplinaiy 
power being entrusted to the women’s separate meetings for 
business, which had become of considerable importance after 
the Plague (1665) and the Fire of London (1666) in consequence 
of the need for poor relief. They also claimed the right to meet 
secretly for worship in time of persecution (see below). They 
drew a considerable following away with them and set up a 
rival organization, but before long a number returned to their 
original leader, William Rogers set forth his views in The 
Christian Quaker, 1680; the story of the dissension is told, to 
some extent, in The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
Commonwealth, by R. Barclay (not the “ Apologist ”); the best 
account is given in a pamphlet entitled Micah’s Mother by John 
S. Rowntree. 

Robert Barclay a descendant of an ancient Scottish 
family, who had received a liberal education, principally in Paris, 
at the Scots College, of which his uncle was rector, joined the 
Quakers about 1666, and William Penn (q.v.) came to them about 
two years later. The Quakers had always been active contro¬ 
versialists, and a great body of tracts and papers was issued by 
them; but hitherto these had been of small account from a 
literary point of view. Now, however, a more logical and 
scholarly aspect was given to their literature by the writings of 
Barclay, especially hi.s Apology for the True Christian Divinity 
published in Latin (1676) and in English (1678), and by the 
works of Penn, amongst which No Cross No Crown and the 
Maxims or Fruits of Solitude are the best known. 

During the whole time between their rise and the passing of 
the Toleration Act 1689, the Quakers were the object of almost 
continuous persecution which they endured with 
JiJJII*'"' extraordinary constancy and patience ; they insisted 
on the duty of meeting openly in time of persecu¬ 
tion, declining to hold secret assemblies for worship as other 
Nonconformists were doing. The number who died in prison 
approached 400, and at least too more perished from violence 
and ill-usage. A petition to the first parliament of Charles 11 . 
stated that 3179 had been imprisoned ; the number rose to 4500 
in i 66 j, the Fifth Monarchy outbreak, in which Friends were 
in no way concerned, being largely responsible for this increase. 
There is no evidence to show that they were in any way con¬ 
nected with any of the plots of the Commonwealth or Restoration 
periods, A petition to James II. in 1685 stated that 1460 were 
then in prison. Under the Quaker Act of 1662 and the Con¬ 
venticle Act of 1664 a number were transported out of England, 
and under the last-named act and that of 1670 (the second 
Conventicle Act) hundreds of households were despxiiled of all 
their goods. The penal laws under which Friends suffered may 
be divided chronologically into those of the Commonwealth and 
the Restoration periods. Under the former there were a few 
charges of plotting against the government. Several imprison¬ 
ments, including that of George Fox at Derby in 1650-16^1, were 
brought about under the Blasphemy Act of 1650, which inflicted 
penalties on any one who asserted hunself to be very God or equal 
with God, a charge to which the Friends were peculiarly liable 
owing to their doctrine of perfection. After a royalist insurrec¬ 
tion in 1655, a proclamation was issued announcing that persons 


suspected of Roman Catholicism would be required to take an 
oath aBjuring the papal authority and transulntantiation. The 
Quakers, accused as they were of being Jesuits, and refusing to 
take the oath, suffered under this proclamation and under the 
more stringMit act of 1656. A considerable number were flogged 
under the Vagrancy Acts (39 Eliz. c. 4; 7 Jac. I. c. 4), which were 
strained to cover the case of itinerant ^aker preachers. They 
also came under the provisions of the acts of 16^, 1650 and 1656 
directed against travelling on the Lord’s day. The interruption 
of preachers when celebrating divine service rendered the offender 
liable to three months’ imprisonment under a statute of the first 
year of Mary, but Friends generally waited to speak till the 
service was over,' The Lord’s Day Act 1656 also enacted 
penalties against any one disturbing the service, but apart from 
statute many Friends were imprisoned for open contempt of 
ministers and magistrates. At the Restoration 700 Friends, 
imprisoned for contempt and some minor offences, were set at 
liberty. After the Restoration there began a persecution of 
Friends and other Nonconformists as such, notwithstanding the 
king’s Declaration of Breda which had proclaimed liberty for 
tender consciences as long as no disturb^ce of the peace was 
caused. Among the most common causes of imprisonment was 
the practice adopted by judges and magistrates of tendering to 
Friends (particular^ when no other charge could be proved 
against them) the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance (5 Eliz. 
c. I & 7 Jac. I. c. 6). 'fhe refusal in any circumstance to take 
an oath led to much suffering. The Act 3 Jac. 1 . c. 4, passed 
in consequence of the Gunpowder Plot against Roman Citholics 
for not attending church, was put in force against Friends, and 
under it enormous fines were levied. The Quaker Act 1662 
and the Conventicle Acts of 1664 and 1670, designed to enforce 
attendance at church, and inflicting severe penalties on those 
attending other religious gatherings, were responsible for the 
most severe persecution of all. The act of 1670 gave to informers 
a pecuniary interest (they were to have one-third of the fine 
imposed) in hunting down Nonconformists who broke the law, 
and this and other statutes were unduly strained to secure con¬ 
victions, A somewhat similar act of 35 Eliz. c. 1., enacting even 
more severe penalties, had never been repealed, and was some¬ 
times put in force against Friends. The Militia Act 1663 (14 Car. 
II. c. 3), enacting fines against those who refused to find a man for 
the militia, was occasionally put in force. The refusal to pay 
tithes and other ecclesiastical demands led to continuous and 
heavy distraints, under the various laws made in that behalf. 
This state of things continued to some extent into the igth 
century. For further infomiation see “ The Penal Laws affect¬ 
ing Early Friends in England ” (from which the foregoing sum¬ 
mary is taken) by Wm. Chas. Braithwaite in The First Publishers 
of Truth. On the 15th of March 1672 Charles II. issued his 
declaration suspending the penal laws in ecclesiastical matters, 
and shortly afterwards, by pardon under the great seal, he 
released nearly 500 quakers from prison, remitted their fines and 
released such of their estates as were forfeited by praemunire. 
It is of interest to note tliat, although John Bunyan was bitterly 
oppo.sed to Quakers, his friends, on hearing of the petition 
contemplated by them, requested them to insert his name on the 
list, and in this way he gained his freedom. The dissatisfaction 
which this exercise of the royal prerogative aroused induced the 
king, in the following year, to withdraw his proclamation, and, 
notwithstanding appeals to him, the persecution continued 
intermittently throughout his reign. On the accession of James 
11 . the Quakers addressed him (see above) with some hope on 
account of his known friendship for William Penn, and the king 
not long afterwards directed a stay of proceedings in all matters 
pending in the exchequer against Quakers on the ground of non- 
attendance at the national worship. Ini 68 7 came his declaration 
for liberty of conscience, and, after the Revolution of 1688, the 
Toleration Act 1689 put an end to the persecution of Quakers 
(along with other Dissenters) for non-attendance at church. 

> On the whole subject of preaching “ after the priest had done," 
see Barclay's Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common¬ 
wealth, ch. xii. 
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For many years after this they were liable to imprisoniq^nt for 
non-payment of tithes, and, ^ether with other Dissenters, 
they rmi^ed under various civil disabilities, the gradual removal 
of which is part of the ^neml history of England. In the years 
succeeding the Toleration Act at least twelve of their number 
were prosecuted (often more than once in the spiritual and other 
courts) for keeping school without a bishop’s licence. It is 
coming to be recognized that the growth of religious tolemtion 
owed much to the early Quakers who, with the exception of a 
few Baptists at the first, stood almost idone among Dissenters in 
holding their public meetings openly and regularly. 

The Toleration Act was not the only law of William and Mary 
which benefited Quakers. The legislature has continually had 
regard to their refusal to take oaths, and not only the said 
act but also another of the same reign, and numerous others, 
subsequently passed, have respected the peculiar scruples of 
Friends (see Davis’s Digest of Legislative Enactments relating 
to Friends, Bristol, i8zo). 

2. Period j689-i83S -—From the begitming of the i8th 

century the zeal of the Quaker body abated. Although many 
PtriiMtot " other meetings were held in different 

Decllae. of the country for the purpose of setting forth 

Quakerism, the notion that the whole Christian church 
would be absorbed in it, and that the Quakers were, in fact, the 
church, gave place to the conception that they were “ a peculiar 
people ” to whom, more than to others, had been given an under¬ 
standing of the will of God. The Quakerism of this period was 
largely of a traditional kind ; it dwelt with increasing emphasis 
on the peculiarities of its dress and language ; it rested much 
upon discipline, which developed and hardened into rigorous 
forms ; and the correction or exclusion of its members occupied 
more attention than did the winning of converts. 

Excluded from political and municipal life by the laws which 
required either the taking of an oath or joining in the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the Established Church, exclud¬ 
ing themselves not only from the frivolous pursuits of pleasure, 
but from music and art in general, attaining no high average 
level of literary culture (though producing .some men of eminence 
in science and medicine), the Quakers occupied themselves 
mainly with trade, the business of their Society, and the calls of 
philanthropy. From early times George Fox and many others 
had taken a keen interest in education, and in 1779 there was 
founded at Ackworth, near Pontefract, a school for hoys and 
girls ; this was followed by the reconstitution, in :8o8, of a 
school at Sidcot in the Mendips, and in 1811, of one in Islington 
Road, London ; it was afterwards removed to Croydon, and, 
later, to Saffron Walden. Others have since been established 
at York and in other parts of England and Ireland. None of 
them are now reserved exclusively for the children of Friends. 

During this period Quakerism was sketched from the outside 
by two very different men. Voltaire (Dictionnaire Philosophique, 
“ Quaker,” “ Toleration ”) described the body, which attracted 
his curiosity, his sympathy and his sneers, wiA all his brilliance. 
Thomas Clarkson {Portraiture of Quakerism) has given an 
elaborate and sympathetic account of the Quakers as he knew 
them when he travelled amongst them from house to house on his 
crusade against the slave trade. 

3. Front /(fyj.—-During the i8th century the doctrine of the 
Inward Light acquired such exclusive prominence as to bring 
about a tendency to disparage, or, at least, to neglect, the written 
word (the Scriptures) as being “ outward ” and non-essential. 
In the early part of the 19th century an American Friend, Elias 
Hicks, pressed this doctrine to its furthest limits, and, in doing so, 
he laid stress on “ Christ within ” in such a way as practically 
to take little account of the person and work of the “ outward,” 
i.e. the bistom Christ. The result was a separation of the Society 
in America into two divisions which persist to the present day 
(see below, “ Quakerism in America ”). This led to a counter 
movement in England, known as the Beacon Controversy, 
from the name of a warning publication issued by Isaac Crewdson 
of Manchester in 1835, advocating views of a pronounced evan¬ 
gelical ” type. Much controversy ensued, and a certain number 
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of Friends (Beaconites as they are sometimes called) dqsarted 
from the parent stock. They left behind them, however, numy 
inffuentiai members, who may be described as a middle party, 
and who strove to give a more “ evangelical ” tone to Quaker 
doctrine. Joseph John Gurney of Norwich, a brother of Eliza¬ 
beth Fry, by means of his high social position and his various 
writings (some published before 1835), was the most prominent 
actor in this movement. Those who quitted the Society main¬ 
tained, for some little time, a separate organization of their 
own, but sooner or later most of them joined the Evangelical 
Church or the Plymouth Brethren. 

Other causes have been at work modifying the Quaker society. 
The repeal of the Test Act, the admission of Quakers to Portia 
ment in consequence of their being allowed to affirm instead of 
taking the oath (1832, when Joseph Pease was elected for South 
Durham), the establishment of the University of London, and, 
more recently, the openit^ of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to Nonconformists, have all had their effect upon the 
body. It has abandoned its peculiarities of dress and language, 
as well as its hostility to music and art, and it has cultivated a 
wider taste in literature. In fact, the number of men, either 
Quakers or of Quaker origin and proclivities, who occupy 
positions of influence in English life is large in proportion to 
the small body with which they are connected. During the 19th 
century the interests of Friends became widened and they are 
no longer a close community. 

Doctrine .—It is not easy to state with certainty the doctrines 
of a body which (in England at least) has never demanded sub¬ 
scription to any creed, and whose views have undoubtedly 
undergone more or less definite changes. There is not now the 
sharp distinction which formerly existed between Friends and 
other non-sacerdotal evangelical bodies ; these have, in theory 
at least, largely accepted the spiritual message of Quakerism. 
By their special insistence on the fact of immediate communion 
between God and man. Friends have been led into those views 
and practices which still mark them off from their fellow- 
Christians. 

Nearly all their distinctive views (e.g. their refusal to take 
oaths, their testimony against war, their disuse of a professional 
ministry, and their recognition of women’s ministry) were l)eing 
put forwtud in England, by various individuals or sects, in the 
strife which raged during the intense religious excitement of the 
middle of the 17th century. Nevertheless, before the rise of the 
Quakers, these views were nowhere found in conjunction as held 
by any one set of people ; still less were they regarded as the 
outcome of any one central belief or principle. It is rather in 
their emphasis on this thought of Divine communion, in their 
insistence on its reasonable consequences (as it seems to them), 
that Friends constitute a separate community. The appoint¬ 
ment of one man to preach, to the exclusion of others, whether 
he feels a divine call so to do or not, is regarded as a limitation 
of the work of the Spirit and an undue concentration of that 
responsibility which ought to be shared by a wider circle. For 
the same reason they refuse to occupy the time of worship with 
an amnged programme of vocal service ; they meet in silence, 
desiri^ that the service of the meeting shall depend 
on spiritual guidance. Thus it is left to any man 01 
woman to offer vocal prayer, to read the &ripture8,. 
or to utter such exhortation or teaching as may seem to be 
called for. Of late years, in certain of their meetings on Sunday 
evening, it has become customary for part of the time to be 
occupied with set addresses for the purpose of instructing the 
members of the congregation, or of conveying the Quaker message 
to others who may be present, all their meetings for worship 
being freely open to the public. In a few meetings hymns are 
occasionally sung, very rarely as part of any arrangement, 
but almost always upon the request of some individu^ for a 
particulu hymn appropriate to the need of the congregation. 
The periods of silence are regarded as times of worship equally 
with those occupied with vocal service, inasmuch as Friends 
hold that robustness of spiritual'life is best promoted by earnest 
striving on the part of each one to know the will of God for 
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Wimdf, ud to be drawn into Christian feUowship with the 
other wonhippcrs. The points on which special stress is kid 
ai«:-^t)the share oi responsibility resting on each individual, 
whether called to vocal service or not, for the right spiritual 
atmosphere of the Meeting, and for the welfare of the co^ega- 
tion ; (a) the privilege which may be enjoyed by each worshipper 
of waiting u^n the Lord without relying on spoken words, 
however helpful, or on other outward matters; (3) freedom 
for>each individual (whether a Friend or not) to sp^, for the 
help of others, such message as he or she may feel called' to utter ; 
(4) a fresh sense of a divine call to deliver die message on that 
particular occasion, whether previous thought has Ixen given 
to it or not. The idta which ought to underlie a JViends’ meeting 
is thus set I forth by Robert ^rclay : “ When I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt a seereti power among 
them, which touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, 1 
found the evil weidtening in me and the good raised up’’(.dpokgy, 
xi, 7). In many places Friends have felt the need ofibringing 
spiritual help to those who are unable to profit by the somewhat 
severe discipline of their ordinary manner of worship. To meet 
this need they hold (chiefly on Sunday evenings) meetings which 
are not professedly “ Friends’ meetings for worship,” but which 
are Mrvices conducted on lines simikr to those of other religious 
bodies, with, in some cases, a portion of time set apart for silent 
worship, and freedom for any one of the congregation to utter 
words of exhortation or prayer. 

From the beginning Friends have not practised the outward 
ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, even in a non- 
sacerdotal spirit. They attach, however, supreme value to the 
realiti8.s of which the ul^servanccs are reminders or types—on the 
Baptism which is more than putting away the filth of the flesh, 
and on the vital union with Christ which is behind any outward’ 
ceremony. Their testimony is not primarily against these 
outward observances; their disuse of them is due to a sense 
of the danger of substituting the shadow for the reality. They 
believe that on experience of more than 350 years gives ample 
warrant for the belief that Christ did not command them as a 
perpetual outward ordinance; on the contrary, they hold that 
It was alien to His method to lay down minute, outward rules 
for all time, but^that He enunciated principles which His Church 
should, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, apply to the 
varying needs of the day. Their contention that every event of 
life may be turned into a sacrament, a means of grace, is summed 
up in the words of Stephen Grellet; “I very much doubt 
whether, sinw the Lord by His grace brought me into the faith 
of His dear Son, I have ever broken bread or drunk wine, even 
in the ordinary course of life, without the remembrance of, and 
some devout feeling regarding, the broken body and the blood- 
shedding of my dear Lord and Saviour.” 

When the ministry of any man or woman has been found to 
be helpful to the congregation, the Monthly Meeting (see below) 
MimMm solemn consideration, record the fact that 

■ it believes the individual to have a divine call to the 
rriinistry, andithat it encour^es him or her to be faithful to the 
gift. Such ministers are said to be “ acknowledged ” or “ re¬ 
corded ”; they are emphatically nol appointed to preach, and 
the fact of'their acknowledgment is not regm'ded as conferring 
any special status upon them. The various Monthly Meetings 
appoint Bldsrs, or some 'body of Friends, to give advice of 
encouragement or restraint as may be needed, and, generally, 
to ta^e the ministry under their care. 

With regard to the ministry of women. Friends hold that 
there is no evidence that the gifts of prophecy and teaching are 
confined to one sex. On the contrary, they see that a 
manifest blessii^ has rested on women’s preacfamg, 
a»d they regard hs almost universal prohibition as a retk of the 
seclusion of women which was customary in the countries where 
Chrktiai^ toiA its rise. The particular prohibition of Tkul 
(I Cor. >xiv. 34,35) they regard as due to the special circumstances 
of time andpkee. 

Friends'have always held that war is contrary to the preoqrts 
and spirit of the Gospel, believing that if springs from the lower 


impujies of human nature,, and not from the seed of divine life 
with Its mfmite capacity of: response to the Spirit of God. .'Ph^ 
testimony is not based prtnurily on any objection to 
the use of force in itself, or even on the fact ^t 
war involves suffering and loss Of .life; their root objection is 
baa^ on the fact that war is both; the outcome and Ihe.tause of 
ambition, pride, greed, hatred and everything that is opposed to 
Christ; and that no end to be attained oamiiastify 
the nse of such means. While-not unaware that with this .as 
with ^1 mwal questions, there may be a. certain bordwiand of 
practical difficufey. Friends endeavour to bring all things to the 
test of the Realities which, though not seen, ore, eternal, and 
to hold up the Ideal, set forth Iw George Fox, of living in the 
vntue of that life and power which takm away ithe tccasitn aj 

Friends have always held that the attempt to enforce truth- 
speaking'by means of an oath, in courts of:law and elsewhere 
tends to create a double standard of tmth. Ihey find ’ 

Scripture warrant for this belief in Matt. v. 33-37 and 
James v. i *. Their testimony in this respect is the better under¬ 
stood when we bear m mind the large amount of perjury in the 
law ^courts, and profane swearing in general which prevailed 
at the time when , the Society took its rise. “ People swear to 
the md that they may speak truth; Christ would have men 
speak truth to the end they might not swear ” (W. Penn, A 
Treatise of Oaths). 

togard to tlie fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
the behef of the Society of Friends does not essentially differ 
from that of other Christian bodies. At the same time 
their avoidance of exact definition embodied in .a rigid 
CTeed, together •with their disuse of the outward ordinances of 
Baptism and the Supper, has laid them open to considerable 
misunderstanding. As will have been seen, they: hold an exalted 
view of the divinity and work of Christ as tlie Word become 
flesh and the Saviour of the world ; but they have alway.s shrunk 
from rigid Trinitarian definitions. They believe that the same 
Spirit who gave forth the Scriptures still guides men to a right 
understanding of them. “ Vou profess the Hofy Scriptures: 
but ^t do you witness and experience ? What interest have 
you in them ? .Can you set to your seal that they are true by 
the work of the same spirit in you that gave them forth in the 
holy ancients? ” (William Pemi,j< Summons or Call to Chris¬ 
tendom). At certain periods this doctrine, pushed to an extreme, 
has led to a practical undervaluing of the Scriptures, but of late 
times it has enabled Friends to face fearlessly the conclusions 
of modern criticism, and has contributed to a largely increased 
intere.st in Bible study. During the past few years a new move¬ 
ment has been started in the shape of lecture schools, lasting for 
longer or shorter periods, for the purpose of studying Biblical, 
ecclesiastical and social subjects. In 1903 there was established 
at Woodbrooke, an estate at Selly Oak on the outskirts of 
Birmingham, a permanent settlement for men and women, for 
the'Study of these questions on modem line*. .The outward 
beginning of this movement was the Manchester Conference of 
® turning-point in Quaker history. Spooking generally, 
it may be noted that the Society includes various shades of 
opinion, from that known as “evangelical,” with a certain 
hesitation in receiving modem thought, to themore “ advanced ” 
position which finds greater freedom to consider and adopt new 
suggestions of scientific, religious or other thinkers. The 
dintrenoes, however, are seldom pressed, and rarely become acute. 
Apart from points <rf doctrine which can be more or less definitely 
stated (not sdways with unanimity) Quakerism is on atmosphere, 
a nwnner of life, a method of approaching questions, a habit and 
attitude of mind. 

Quakerism in LSoafkiNf.—Quakerism was preached , in Scotland 
vwy soon after its rise in England ; but in ■liie north and south 
of Scotland there existed, mdependently of and before this 
proMhing, groups of persms who were dissatisfied with the 
natioi^ ‘form‘Of 'worship and -who met togsthcr >in aBenoe for 
devotion. They naturally fell into‘this Society. In Aberdeen 
the Quakers toek considerable hold, and .were there joined'by 
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same persons of isilDeRce and position, rspeciaHy Alc^cander 
Jaffray, sometime .provost of Aberdeen, and Colonel David 
Barclay of Uiy. and hk son Robert, the author of the 
Ifuch light hu been thrown on the history of the Quakers in 
AberdewiAite by tiie discover in i8s6 at Uiy of a MS. tHmy 
of JafEray, since published with elucidations (and ed., London, 
1836). 

IrAimd. —'The'father of'Quakerism in Ireland was William 
Edmondson; his preaching began in 1653-1654. The History of 
the.Quakers in Ireland,{irota 1653'to 1752), by Wight and Rutty, 
may be consulted. Dublin Yearly Meeting, constituted in 1670, 
is independent of London Yearly Meeting (see below). 

America.—In July‘1656 two women Quakers, Mary Wisher and 
Ann Austin, arrived at Boston. Under the general law against 
heresy their books were burnt by the hangman, they were 
searched for signs of witchcraft, they were imprisoned for live 
weeks and then sent away. During the same year eight others 
were sent back to England. 

In 1656, 1657 and 1658 laws were passed to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of Quakers into Massachusetts, and it was enacted 
that on the first conviction one ear should be cut off, on the 
second the remaining ear, and that on the third conviction the 
tongue should be bored with a hot iron. Fines were laid upon 
all who entertained these people or were present at their meetings. 
Thereupon the Quakers, who were perhaps not without the 
obstinacy of which Marcus Aureliu.s complained in the early 
Christians, rushed to Massachusetts as if invited, and the result 
was that the general court of the colony banished them on pain of 
death, and four of them, three men and one woman, were hanged 
for refusing to depart from the jurisdiction or for obstinately 
returning within it. That the Quakers were, at times, irritating 
cannot be denied : some of them appear to have publicly 
mocked the institutions and the rulers of the colony and to have 
interrupted public worship; and a few of their men and women 
acted with the fanaticism and disorder which frequently charac¬ 
terized the religious controversies of the time. The particulars 
of the proceedings of Governor Endecott and the magistrates of 
New England as given in Hesse’s Sufferings of the Quakers (see 
below) are startling to read. On the Restoration of Charles II. 
a memorial wa.s presented to him by the Quakers in England 
stating the persecutions which their fellow-members had under¬ 
gone m New England. Ev'en the careless Charles was moved 
lo issue an order to the colony which effectually stopped the 
lianging of the Quakers for their religion, though it by no meaas 
put an end to the persecution of the body in New England. 

It is nut wonderful that the Quakers, persecuted and oppressed 
at home and in New England, should turn their eyes to the 
unoccupied parts of America, and cherish the hope of founding, 
amidst their woods, some refuge from oppression, and some 
likeness of a city of God upon earth. As early as 1660'George 
Fox was considering the question of buying land from the 
Indians, dn 1671-1673 he had visited the American plantations 
from Carolina to Rhode Island and had preached alike to Indians 
and to settlers; in 1674 a portion of New Jersey {q.v.) was sold 
by Lord Berkeley to John Fenwickc in trust for Edward Byllynge. 
Both these men were Quakers, and in 1675 Fenwicke with a large 
company of his co-religionists crossed the Atlantic, sailed up 
Delaware Bay, and landed at a fertile spot which he called 
Salem, Byllynge,. having become embarrassed in his circum¬ 
stances, placed his interest in the state in the hands of Penn and 
others as trustees' for his creditors ; they invited • buyers, and 
complies of'Quakers in Yorkshire and London were amongst 
the largest purchasers. In 1677-1678 five vessels with eight 
hundred emigrants, chiefiy Quakers, arrived in the colony (then 
separated from^tbe rest of New Jersey, under the name of West 
New Jersey), and the'town of Burlin^on was established. In 
1677 fundamental laws of West New Jerseg were published, 
and recognized in a most absolute form tM principles of demo¬ 
cratic lequality and perfect freedom of conseienee. Notwith¬ 
standing certain troubles from tiaims of the governor of New 
York aadof thediike of York, the colony prospered, and in 16S1 
the first legislative assembly of the colony, consisting mainly of 


Quakers, was held. They agreed to raise an annual sam of £200 
for the expenses of their commoaweedth; they Msigned ;their 
governor a salary of £ao ; they prohibit^ the sale of ardent 
spirits to the Indians, and forbade imprisonment for debt. 

But beyond question the most mteresting'event in connexion 
with Quakerism in America is the foundatton by William Penn 
(q.v.) ^ the colony of Pennsylvania, where he hoped 
to carry into effect the principles of his sect—to found 
and govern a colony without armies or military 
power, to reduce the Indians by justice and kindness to cndliza- 
tion and Christianity, to administer justice without oaths, and 
to extend an equal toleration to all persons who professed a 
belief in God. The history of this is part of the history of America 
and Of Pennsylvania (q.v.) in particular. The chief point of 
interest in the history of Friends in America dtiring the i8th 
century is their effort to clear themselves of complicity in 
•slavery and the slave trade. As early as 1671 George'Fox when 
in Barbados counselled kind treatment of slaves and ultimate 
liberation of them. William Penn provided for the freedom 
of slaves after fourteen years’ service. In *688 the German 
Friends of Germantown, Philadelphia, raised the first official 
protest uttered by any religious body against slavery. In 1711 
a law was passed in Pennsylvania prohibiting the importation 
of slaves, but it was rejected by the Council in England. The 
prominent anti-slavery workers were Ralph Sandiford, Benjamin 
Lay, Anthony Benezet and John Woolman.' By the end of 
the i8th centiiry slavery was practically extinct among Friends, 
and the Society as a whole laboured for its abolition, which came 
about in 1863, the poet Whittier being one of the chief writers 
and workers hi the cause. From early times up to the present 
day Friends have laboured for the welfare of the North American 
Indians. The history of the iqth century is largely one of 
division, Elias Hicks (q.v.), of Long Island, N.Y., propounded 
doertnes inconsistent with the orthodox views concerning 
Christ and the Scriptures, and a sepiarntion resulted in 1R27- 
1828 (see above). His followers are known as “ Hicksitts,” 
a name not officially u.sed by themselves, and only a.ssented to 
for purposes of description under some protest. They have 
their own organization, being divided into seven yearly meetings 
numbering about 20,000 members, but these meetings form no 
part of the official orpanization which links London Yearly 
Meeting with other bodies of Friends on the American continent. 
This separation led to strong insistence on " evangelical ” views 
(in the usual sense of the term) concerning Christ, the Atonement, 
imputed rigliteou.sness, the Scriptures. &c. This showed Itself 
in the Beaconite controversy in England (see above), and in a 
further division in America. John Wilbur, a minister of New 
England, headed a party of protest against the new evangelical¬ 
ism, laying extreme stress on the “ Inward Light ” ; the result 
was a further separation of “ Wilburities ” or “ the smaller 
body,” who, like the " Hicksites,” have a separate independent 
organization of their own. In 1907 they were divided into seven 
yearly meetings (together with some smaller independent 
bodies, the result of extreme emphasis laid on individualism), 
with a membership of about 5000. Broadly speaking, the 
“smaller body ” is characterized by a rigid adlierence to old 
forms of dress and speech, to a disapproval of music and art, 
and to an insistence on the “ Inward Light ” which, at times, 
leaves but little room for tlie Scriptures or ffie historic Christ, 
although with no definite or intended repudiation of them. 
In 1908 the number of “ orthodox ” yearly meetings in America, 
including one in Canada, was fifteen, with a total membership 
of about 100,000. They have, Tor the most part, adi^ted, to a 
greater or less degree, tltc “ pastoral system,” i.e. Ihe appoint¬ 
ment of one-man'or'Woman in each congregation to “ coi^uct ” 
the meeting for worship and to cany on pastoral work. In most 
cases the pastor receives a salary. A few of them demand from 
their ministezs definite suliscription. tea specific body of doctrine, 
mostly of-the I ordinary “ evangelical ” type. In-the matters of 

> Woolmaa's /swnsi and VgosAs - ate Femaikablo. He hod a 
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organization, disuse of the outward ordinances (this point is 
subject to some slight exception,principally inOhio),and women’s 
ministry, they do not differ from English Friends. The yearly 
meetings of Baltimore and Philadelphia have not adopts the 
pastord system ; the latter contains a very strong conservative 
clement, and, contrary to the practice of London and the other 
“ orthodox ” yearly meetings, it officially regards the meetings 
of “ the smaller body ” (see above) as meetings of the Society 
of Friends. In 190J the “orthodox” yearly meetings in the 
United States established a “ Five Years’ Meeting,” a representa¬ 
tive body meeting once every five years to consider matters 
affecting the welfare of all, and to further such philanthropic 
and religious work as may be undertaken in common, e.g. 
matters concerning foreign missions, temperance and peace, and 
the welfare of negroes and Indians. Two yearly meetings remain 
outside the organization, that of Ohio on ultra-evangelical 
grounds, while that of Philadelphia has not taken the matter into 
considemtion. Canada joined at the first, and having withdrawn, 
again joined in 1907. 

See J.-unes Bowden, History of the Society of Friends in America 
hS^o.i8j4); Allan C. and Richard H. Thomas, The History of 
Friends in America (4th edition, 1905) ; Isaac Sharnloss, History of 
Quaker Government in Pennsylvania (1898, 1899); K. P. Hallowell 
The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts (1887), and The Pioneer 
Quakers (1887), 

Orgamzation and /Iwn'pb'ne.—Ttie duty of watching over one 
another for good was insisted on by the early Friends, and has 
been embodied in a system of discipline. Its objects embrace 
(«) admonition to those who fail in the payment of their just 
debts, or otherwise walk contrary to the standard of Quaker 
ethics, and the exclusion of obstinate or gross offenders from 
the twdy, and, as incident to this, the hearing of appeals from 
individuals or meetings considering themselves aggrieved ; 
(i) the care and maintenance of the poor and provision for the 
Christian education of their children, for which purpose the 
Society has established boarding schools in different parts of the 
country ; (r) the amicable settlement of “ all differences about 
outward things,” cither by the parties in controversy or by the 
submission of the dispute to arbitration, and the restraint of ail 
proceedings at law between members except by leave; (d) the 
“ recording ” of ministers (see above); (e) the cognizance of all 
steps preceding marriage according to Quaker forms; (/) the 
registration of births, deaths and marriages and the admission 
of members ; (g) the issuing of certificates or letters of approval 
granted to ministers travelling away from their homes, or to 
members removing from one meeting to another; and (A) the 
management of the property belonging to the Society. The 
meetings for business further concern themselves with arrange¬ 
ments for spreading the Quaker doctrine, and for cariying out 
various religious, philanthropic and social activities not neces¬ 
sarily confined to the Society of Friends. 

The present organization of the Quaker church is essentially 
democratic ; every person bom of Quaker parents is a member, and. 
Portable together with those who have been admitted on their own 
"mut- request, is entitled to take part in the business assemblies 
/«»•." . “y "r^r^ting of which he or she is a member. The 

bociety IB organized as a aeries of subordinated meetings 
whi^ recall to the mind the Presbyterian model. The “ Preparative 
Meeting " uaually insists of a single congregation ; next m order 
comas the Monthly Meeting/* the executive uody, usunlly cmbrac- 
mg several Preparative Meetings called together, os its name indi¬ 
cates, monthly (in some cases less often); then the “ Quarterly 
Meeting, embracing sevcrnl Monthly Meetings; and lastly the 
Yeariy Meeting,” embracing the whole of Great Britain (but not 
Ireland). After several yearly or “ general " meetings had been held 
in different places at irregular intervals as need arose, the first of an 
uninterrupted aeries mot in 1668. From that date until 1904 it was 
held in 17009011. In 1905 it mot in Leeds, and in 1908 in Birmingham. 
Its official title is " London Yearly Meeting." It is the legidative 
body of Friends in Great Britain. It considers questions w policy, 
and some of its sittings are conferences for the consideration of 
roiiorts on religious, philanthropic, educational and social work 
which Is carried on. Its seasions occupy a week in May of each year 
Repre^tatives are sent from each inferior to each sn^or meeting, 
but they have no precedence over others, and tdl Friends may 
attend My meeting and take part in any of which they are members. 
Formerly the system was double, the men and women meeting 
separately for their own appointed business. Of late years the 
meetings have been, for the most part, Held joinUy, with eqnal 


liberty lor all men and women to state their opinions, and to serve 
on alltommittees and other appointments. The mode of conducting 
these meetings is noteworthy. A secretary or "clerk," as hels 
c^ed, acts as chairman or president; there are no formal resolu- 
bons; and there is m votmg or applause. The cleric ascertains 
what he consider^ be the judgment of the assembly, and records 
t m a minute The Mrmanent standing committee of the Society 
* 0 '' Sufferings” (estabUshed in 1674^ 
persecution of many Friends 
^mnded the Christian care and material help of those who were 
tin? 1? *■ 0* representatives (men and women) 

quarterly meetings and of all recorded Ministers and 
Lldera. Its work is not confined to the interests of Friends • it is 
seMtive to the call of oppression and distress (e.g. a famine) in all 
^fuqueutly raises large sums of money to 
alleviate the same, and intervenes, often successfully, and mostly 
without pubhcity, with those in authority who have*^the powM to 
bring about an amelioration. ^ 

to‘he Quaker body are : (1) that of minister 

applicable, see above as to" record- 
*ug ), (a) ot cfdsr, whose duty it is " to encourage and help young 
ministers, and advise others as they, in the wisdom of (iod see 
occasion ; (3) of overseer, to whom is especially entrusted that 
duty of Christian care for and interest in one another which Ouakers 
“ "’^•‘kufury in ail the members of a church. In most 
Monthly Meetings the care of the jxior is committed to the overseers. 

hose officers hold, from time to time, meetings separate from thr 
general a.s.semblle8 of the members, but the special organization for 
mMy years known as the Meeting of Ministers and Riders, recon¬ 
stituted in 1876 as the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, came to 
an end m 1906-1907. ® ‘v 

organization and of di.scipline has lieen 
reached only by a process ot develojiment. As carlv as 1642-1644 
there is evidence of some .slight organization for dealing with 
marriagesjpoor relief, “ disorderly walkers,” matters of arbitration 
lue Quarterly or ' General ” meetings of the different counties 
^unions of separate congregations. In 
1666 Fox established Monthly Meetings; in 1727 elders were first 
appointed; m 1752 overseers were added ; and in 1737 the right 
of children of Quakers to be ronsidered as members was fully 
recognized. Concerning the 18th century in general, sue above. 

Of late years the stringency of the Quaker discipline has been 
relaxed : the peculianties of dress and language have been 
abandoned; marriage with a non-member or between two non- 
members IB now possible at a Quaker meeting-house; and marriage 
e sewhere bos ceased to involve exclusion from the liody. Above 
all, many of its members have come to " the conviction, which is 
not new, but old, that the virtues which can be rewarded and the 
vices which can be punished by external discipline are not as a rule 
toe virtues and the vices that make or mar the soul " (Hatch 
Bamfifon Lectures^ 8i). ' ’ 

A genuine vein of philanthropy has always existed in the Quaker 
Docly. In nothing has this been more conspicuous than in the 
matter of slavery. George Fox and William Penn 
laboured to secure the religious teaching of slaves. As 
early as 1676 the assembly of Barbados passed “ An Act 
to prevent the people called Quakers from bringing 
negroes to their meetings.” On l 7 ic attitude of Friends in America 
to slaver)^ see the section “Quakerism in America” (above). In 
petition to the House of Commons for the abolition 
01 the smve trade and slavery went up from the Quakers; and in the 
long agitation which ensued the Society took a prominent part. 

In 1798 Jo.scph Lancaster, himself a Friend, opened his first school 
lor the education of the poor; and the cause of unsectarian religious 
education found in the Quakers steady support. They also took an 
active part in Sir Samuel Romilly’s efforts to ameliorate the penal 
a>de, m pnson reform, with which the name of EUiabeth Fry (a 
Fnimd) is especially connected, and in the efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of lunatics in England (the Friends’ Retreat at York 
founded in 1792, was the earliest example in England of kindly 
treatment of the insane). It is noteworthy that Quaker efforts for 
the education of the poor and philanthropy in general, though they 
have always been Christian in character, have not been undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of bringing proselytes within the body, 
and nave not done so to any great extent. 

By means of the Adult Schools. Friends have been able to exercise 
a religious influence beyond the borders of their own ^iety. llie 
movement began in Birmingham in 1845, in an attempt 
to help the loungers at street comers; reading and 
writing were the dnief inducements offered. The schools 
are unsectarian in character and mainly democratic in government: 
the aim is to draw out what is best in men and to induce them to act 
for the help of their fellows. Whilst the work is essentially religious 
in character, a well-couipped school also caters for the social, 
mteUectual and physical piits of a man’s nature. Bible teaching Is 
the central part of the school session: the lessons are msunly con¬ 
cerned with life's practical problems. The spirit of brotherliness 
which prevails is largely the secret of the success of the movement. 

M the end of 1909 there were in connexion with the “ National 
Council of Adult-School Associations ” 1818 “ schools “ for men with 
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a membership of about 113,789; and 402 for women with a member¬ 
ship of about 17,000, The movement, which is no longer exclusively 
under the control of Friends, is rapidly becoming one of the chief 
means of bringing about a religious fellowship among a class which 
the organized churches have largely failed to reach. The efiect of 
the work upon the Society itself may be summarized thus: some 
addition to membership ; the creation of a sphere of usefulness for 
the younger and more active members; a general stirring of interest 
in social questions.' 

A strong interest in Sunday schools for children preceded the 
Adult School movement. The earliest schools which are still 
existir^ were formed at Bristol, for boys in 1810 and for girls in the 
followii^ year. Several isolated efforts were made earlier than this; 
it is evident that there was a school at Lotbersdale near Skinton 
in 1800 " for the preservation of the youth of both sexes, and for 
their instruction in useful learning “ ; and another at Nottingham. 
Even earlier still were the Sunday and day schools in Kossendalc, 
Lancasliire, dating from 1793. At the end of 1909 there were in 
connexion with the Friends’ First-Day School Association 240 
schools with 2722 teachers and 23,213 scholars, very few of whom 
were the children of Friends. Not mcluded in these figures are 
classes for children of members and " attenders," which are usually 
held before or during a portion of the time of the morning meeting 
for worship; in these distinctly denominational teaching is given. 
Monthly organ. Teachers and Taught. 

A “ provisional committee " of members of the Society of Friends 
was formed in 1865 to deal with offers of service in foreign lands. 
_ . In 1868 this developed into the Friends’ Foreign Mission 

. Association, which now undertakes Missionary work in 
India (begun i86fi), Madagascar (1867), Syria (1869), 
China (1886), Ceylon (1896). In 1909 the number of missionaries 
(including wives) was 113; organized churches, 194; members and 
adherents, 21,085; schools, 135; pupils, 7042; hospitals and 
dispensaries 17; patients treated, 6865; subscriptions raised from 
Friends in Groat Britain and Ireland, ^26,689, besides £32^^ received 
in the fields of work. Quarterly organ. Our Missions. 

Statistics of Quakerism. —At the close of 1909 there were 18,686 
Quakers (the number includes cliildren) in Great Britain; and 
“associates" and habitual ” attenders” not in membership, 8586; 
number of congregations regularly meeting, 390. Ireland—mem¬ 
bers, 2528; habitual attenders not in membership, 402. 

The central offices and reference library of the Society of Friends 
are situate at Devonshire House, Bishopsgate Without, Lnndon. 

Bibliography. —The writings of the early Friends arc very numer¬ 
ous ; the most noteworthy arc the Journals of George Fox and of 
Thomas Ellwood, both autobiographies, the Apology and other 
works of Robert Barclay, and the works of Penn and Penington. 
Early in the i8tU century William Sowol, a Dutch Quaker, wrote a 
history of the Society and published an Eimlish translation ; modem 
(small) histories have been written by T. Edmund Harvey (Tke 
Wise of the Quakers) and by Mrs Emmott (The .Story of Quakerism). 
The Sufferings of the Quakers by Joseph Besse (1753) gives a detailed 
account of the persecution of the early Friends in England and 
.\nierica. An excellent portraiture of earty Quakerism is given in 
William Tanner’s Lectures on Friends in Bristol and Somersetshire. 
The Booh of Discipline in its successive printed editions from 1783 
to 1906 contains the working rules of tlie organization, and also a 
compilation of testimonies borne by the Society at different periods, 
to important points of Christian truth, and often called forth b^ the 
special circumstances of the time. The Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth (London, 1876) by Robert Barclay, 
a descendant of the Apologist, contains much curious information 
about the Quakers. See also “ Quaker ” in the index to Masson's 
Life of Milton. Joseph Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of Friends' 
Books (London, 1867) gives the information which its title promises ; 
the same author has ^so published a catalogue of works hostile to 
Quakerism. For an exposition of Quakerism on its spiritual side 
many of the poems by Whittier may be referred to, also Quaker 
Strongholds and Light Arising by Caroline E. Stephen; The Society of 
Friends, its Faith and Practice, and other works by John Stephenson 
Kowntree, A Dynamic Faith and other works by Rufus M. Jones; 
Authority and the Light Within and other works by Edw. Grubb, 
and the series of " Swartlimoro Lectures " as well as the histories 
above mentioned. Much valuable information will be found in John 
Stephenson Rowntree: His Life and Work (1908). The history of the 
modem forward movement may be studied in Essays and Addresses 
W John Wilhelm Kowntree,and in PrsMHf Dav Papers edited by him. 
Ihe social life of the i8th century and the first half of the tqth is 
portrayed in Records of a Quaker Family, the Richardsons of Cleveland, 
by Mrs Boyce, and The Diaries of Edward Pease, the Father of English 
Railways, edited by Sir A. E. Pease. Other works which may usefully 
be consulted are the Journals of John Woolman, St^ihen Grellet and 
Elizabeth Fry; also The First Publishers of Truth, a r^rint of con¬ 
temporary accounts of the rise of Quakerism in various districts. 
The periodicals issued (not officially) in connexion with the Quaker 
body are The Friend (weekly), The British Friend (monthly. The 

' See A History of the Adult School Movement by J. W. Romtree 
and H. B. Blnns. The organ of the movement is One arid All, 
publiAed mon^y. See also The Adult School Year Book. 
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Friends' Witness, The Friendly Mestet^er, The Friends' Fellowship 
papers. The Friends' Quarterly Ssasniner, Journal of the Friends' 
Historical Soeiety. Officially imed: The Booh of Meetings and The 
Friends' Year Book. See also works mentioned at the close of 
sections on Adult Schools and on Quakerism in America, Scotland 
and Ireland, and elsewhere in this aracle; also Fox, .Gbokgb. 

(A. N. B.) 

FRIES, EUAS MAGNUS (1794-1878), Swedish botanist, 
was bom at Femsjd, SmAland, on the 15th of August 1794. 
From his father, the pastor of the church at Femsjd, he early 
acquired an extensive knowledge of flowering plants. In t8it 
he entered the university of Lund, where in 1814 he was elected 
docent of botany and in 1824 professor. In 1834 he became 
professor of practical economy at Upsala, and in 1844 and 1848 
he represented the university of that city in the Rigsdag. On 
the death of Goran Wahlenbeig (1780-1851) he was appointed 
professor of botany at Upsala, where he died on the 8th of 
February 1878. Fries was admitted a member of the Swedish 
Royal Academy in 1847, and a foreign member of the Royal 
Society of London in 1875. 

As on author on the Cryptogamia he was in the first rank. He 
wrote Novitiae florae Suecicoe (1B14 and 1823); Observationes 
mycologicae (1815); Flora Hollandica (1817-1818); Systema myco- 
logicum (1821-1829); Systema orbis vegetabilis, not completed 
(1825); Elenckus fungorum (1828); Lichenographia Europaea 
(1831); Epicrisis systemaiis mycologici (1838; 2nd od., or Hvmeno- 
mycetes Europaei, 1874); Summa vegetabilium Scandinaviae (1B46I; 
Sveriges dtliga och giftiga Svampar, with coloured plates (18^); 
Monographia hymenomycetum Suecicoe (1863), with the leones 
hymenomycetum, vol. i. (1867), and pt. i. vol. ii. (1877). 

FRIES, JAKOB FRIEDRICH(i773-i843),German philosopher, 
was bom at Barby, Saxony, on the 23rd of August 1773. Having 
studied theology in the academy of the Moravian brethren at 
Niesky, and philosophy at Leipzig and Jena, he travelled for 
.some time, and in 1806 became professor of philosophy and 
elementary mathematics at Heidelberg. Though tlie progress 
of his p.sychological thought compell^ him to abandon the 
positive theology of the Moravians, he always retained an 
appreciation of its spiritual or symbolic significance. His philo¬ 
sophical position witli regard to his contemporaries he had 
already made clear in the critical work Reinhold, Fichte und 
Schelling (1803; reprinted in 1824 us Polemiseke Rchriften), 
and in the more systematic treatises System der Philasaphie als 
evidente Wissensekaft (1804), Wissrn, Glaube und Ahnung (1805, 
new ed. 1905). His most important treatise, the Neue oder 
anthropologiscie Kritik der Vernunjt (2nd ed., 1828-1831), was 
an attempt to give a new foundation of psychological analysis 
to the critical theory of Kant. In r8ri appeared his System 
der Logik (ed. 1819 and 1837), a very instructive work, and in 
1814 Julius und Evagoras, a philosophical romance. In 1816 
he was invited to Jena to fill the chair of theoretical philosophy 
(including mathematics and physics, and philosophy proper), 
and entered upon a crusade against the prevailing Romanticism. 
In politics he was a strong Liberal and Unionist, and did much 
to mspirc the organization of the Bursehenschaft. In 1816 he 
had published his views in a brochure, Vom dettlschen Bund 
und deutscher Staatsverfassung, dedicated to “ the youth of 
Germany,” and his influence gave a powerful impetus to the 
agitation which led in 1819 to the iskie of the Carlsbad Decrees 
by the representatives of the German governments. Karl Sand, 
the murderer of Kotzebue, was one of his pupils ; and a letter 
of his, found on another student, warning the lad against par¬ 
ticipation in secret societies, was twisted by the su.spicious 
authorities into evidence of his guilt. He was condemned by the 
Mainz Commission ; the grand-duke of Weimar was compelled 
to deprive him of his professorship ; and he was forbidden to 
lecture on philosophy. The grand-duke, however, continued 
to pay him his stipend, and m 1824 he was recalled to Jena 
as professor of mathematics and physics, receiving permission 
also to lecture on philosophy in his own rooms to a select number 
of students. Finally, in 1838, the unrestricted right of lecturing 
was restored to him. He died on the toth of August 1843. 

The most important of tbe many works written durini? his Jena 
professorate are the Handbuck der prahtischen Philosophie (1817- 
183a), the Handbuck der psychischen Anthropologie (1810-1821, 
2nd ed. 1837-1839), Die mathematische Saturphilosophie (1822), 
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Symm 4tt Mitafhynik Ou Guekuhtt dtt Pkito^u (i«S7- 

iLo). FriM's point of vi*<» 0“y *>•? 

mo^isd Knntinnitm, an attempt to tooownte the critacto of Kant 
an>< JacoM'a philosionhy of b#l»f. With Kant lie rogjirdod KrtUk, 
or the critkal te/Mtigatfon of the faculty of knowWge, aa the 
emential preliminary to phlloiKmhy. But ho differed from KMt 
both ni regards the fotmtolion for this criticism and as regards the 
metaphysical results yielded by it. Kant's aoalyaia al knowledge 
had disclosed the a priori element aa the necessary complement of 
the isolated a posteriori facta of experience. But it did not seem to 
Fries that Kant had with sufficient accuracy examined the mode in 
which wo arrive at knowledge of this a priori element. According 
to him we only know these a priori principles throiwb mnsr or 
psydiiMl experience; they are not then to bo regarded as,trail'- 
sccndental factors of all experience, but us the necessary, constant 
elements dfseoverod by us in our inner experience. Accordingly 
Fries, like the Scotch school, places psychology or analysis of con- 
s^usnsss at the foandation of pbiloaopby, and colled bis criticism 
of knowledge an anttiropological critique. A second point in which 
Fries differed from Kant is the view taken as to the relation between 
immediate and mediate cognitions. According to Fries, the under¬ 
standing is purely the faculty of proof; it is in itself void ; immediate 
certitude i.s the only source of knowledge. Beason contains principiss 
wUch. we cannot demonstrate, but which can . bo deduoea, andnre 
the proper objects of beUsf. In this view of reason Fries approxi-. 
mates to Jacobi rather tiian to Kant, His moet original ddCa Is the 
gmdaation of knowledge into knowing, belief and presentiment. 
We know phenomena, haw theexistenoo of things appeots to:us in 
nature ; we believe in the true natuiet the eternal essence ofrthinga 
(the good, the true, the beautiful); by means of peaentiment 
(Ahnunn) the intermediary between knowledge and belief, we 
recognise the supra-sensible in the sensible, the beiog in the pheno¬ 
menon. 

See V„ L. Henke,/. I'. Frits (1807); C. Grapengjosserj J. F. Fries, 
tin GedettkblaU and Kavl's “ Kritik der Vernwnft ” strsd deren F<irt- 
Mlduni! durch J. F. Fries (1881); H. Strasosky, J. F. Fries als 
Krilikir der Kanlitcken Frkeimiisittkeorie (iSqi); articles in Brsch 
and Gruber’s AUfeMine Erstyktopidie and Attgemeitte detetseke 
Biugraphit ; T. E. Erdmann, HUl, of Philos. (Eng, trans., lorulon, 
iBqo), vol. iL S 305. 


FRIES, JOHN (r. 1764-1835), Americun insurgent leader, was 
bom in Pennsylvania of " Dutch ” (German) descent about 
1764. As an itinerant auctioneer he became well acquainted 
with the Gormans in the S,E. part of Pennsylvania. In July 
1798, during the troubles between the United States and France, 
Congress levied a direct tax (on dwelling-houses, lands and 
slaves) of $3,000,000, of which Pennsylvania was called upon to 
contribute $337,000. There were verj' few slaves in the state, 
and the tax was accordingly assessed upon dwelling-houses and 
land, the value of the houses being determined by the number 
and size of the windows. The inquisitorial nature of the pro¬ 
ceedings aroused strong opposition among the Germans, and 
many of them refused to pay. Fries, assuming Icadersliip, 
organized an armed band of about sixty men, who marched 
about the country intimidating the assessors and encouraging 
the people to resist. At last the governor called out the 
militia (March 1799) and the leaders were arrested. Fries and 
two others were twice tried for treason (the second time before 
Samuel Chase) and were sentenced to be hanged, but they were 
pardoned by President Adams in April 1800, and a general 
amnesty was Issued on 3ist May. The affair is variously known 
os the “ Fries Rebellion," the “ Hot-Water Rebellion,” and the 


“Home Tax Rebellion." Fries afterwords removed to Pliil- 


adelphia and died there in 1835.. 

See T. Carpenter, Tveo Ttiels of John Fries , . . Taken in Shorl- 
hand (Philadelphia, 1800); the second volume of McMaater'a History 
of the United Slates [’Sev York, 1883); and W. W. H. l>avis, Tlu 
Frits ReitUion (Doylestown, Pa., 18^), 

FRIESLAND, or VxiESbAND, a province of Holland, bounded 
S.W,, W. aad 'N. by the Zuider Zee and the North E. by 
Groningen and Drente, and S.K. by Overyset. It also includes 
the islands of Amelond and Schiermonnikoog (see Frisian 
Islands). Area, 1381 sq.^m.; pop. (1900) 340,363. The soil 
of FrieslMd fidls naturally into ^ree divisions consisting of 
seocclay in the north and . north-west, of low-fen between the 
south-west and north-east, and of a comparatively smaU area 
of high-fen in the south-east. The clay and low-fen furnish a 
luxuriant meadow-land for the principal indastries of the povince 
—cattle-rearing and cheese- and butter-making. Horse-breeding 
has also been practised for centuries, and Ae breed of black 


Friiun hoiso is.- well, known. On the clay, lands agriculture is 
also extensively practised. In the high-fen district peat-digging 
is the chief occupation. The effect, of-this indust^, however, 
is to lay. bare a subsoil of diluvial.sand which offers, little induce- 
mect forsubsequent cultivation,. Despite thergeneral ^oductivo- 
ness of'the soil, however, the socialcondition of Friesland has 
remained in a backward state and poverty is rife in many districts. 
The ownership of property being laml^ in the hands of absentee 
landlords, the prasantry have little interest, in the land, the 
profits from w^iich go to enrich, other provinces. Moreover, 
the nature of the fertility of the meadow-lands is sudi as to 
require little manual labour, and other, industrial means of 
suteistence have hardly, yet come into existence. This, state of 
affairs-has given rise to a social-democratic outcry on account 
of which Friesland is sometimes regarded' as the “ Ireland of 
Holland.” The water system of the province comprises a few 
small rivers (now largely carnalized) iArthe high lands in the east, 
and the vast network of canals, waterwaysand lakes of the whole 
north and west. The principal Takes are TjCuke Meer, Sloter 
Meer, De Fluessen and Snecker Meer. The tides being lowest 
on the north coast of the province, the scheme of the Waterstaat, 
the government department (dating from 1879),' provides for 
the largest removal of superfluous surface water into the Lau- 
werszee. But owing to the long distance which the water must 
travel from certain parts of the province,. and the continual 
recession of the Lauwerszee, the drainage problem is a peculiarly 
difficult one, and floods are sometimes inevitable. 

The population of the province is evenly distributed in small 
villages. The principal market centres are Leeuwarden, the 
chief towns, Sneek, Bolsward, Franeker (qq.v.), Dokkum (4053) 
and Heerenveen (5011). With the exception of Franeker and 
Heerenveen all these towns originally arose on the inlet of the 
Middle Sea. The seaport towns are more or less decayed; 
they include Stavoren (830), Hindeloopen (1030), Workum 
(343S), Harlingen {q.v.) and Makkum (3456). 

For history sec Piu.sians. 

FRIEZE. I. (Through the Fr. jrise, and Ital. fregio, from 
the Lat. Pkrygium, sc. opus, Phrygian or embroidered work), 
a term given in architecture to the central division of the en¬ 
tablature of an order (see ORDnn), but also applied to any oblong 
horizontal feature, introduced for decorative purposes and 
enriched with carving. The Doric frieze, had a structural origin 
as the triglyphs suggest vertical support. The Ionic frieze was 
purely decorative and probably did not exist in the earliest 
examples, if, we may judge by the copies found in the Lycian 
tombs carved in the rock. There is no frieze in the Caryatide 
portico of the Ercchtheum, but in the Ionic temples its introduc¬ 
tion may have been necessitated in consequence of more height 
being required in the entablature to carry the beams supporting 
the kennaria over tlie peristyle. In the frieze of the Ercchtheum 
the figures (about 2 ft. high) were carved in white marble and 
affixed by clamps to a background of black Eleusinian marble. 
The frieze of tlie Choragic monument of .Lysicrates (10 in, high) 
was carved with figures representing the story of Dionysus and 
the pirates. The most remarkable, frieze ever sculptured was 
that on the outside of the wall of the cella of the Parthenon 
representing the procession of the celebrants of the Panathenaic 
Festival. It was 40 in. in height and 535 ft. long, bemg carried 
round the whole buikiing under the peristyle. Nearly the whole 
of the-western frieze exists in situ; of the remainder, about half 
is in the British Museum, and as much as remains is either in 
Athens or in other museums. In some of the Roman temples, 
as in the temple of Antoninus and Faustina and the temple 
of the Sun, the frieze is elaborately carved and in later work is 
made convex, to which the tenn “ pulvinated ” is given. 

3. (Probably connected with “ frizz,” to curl; there is no 
historical reason to connect the word with Friesland), a thick, 
rough woollen cloth, of very lasting quality, and with a hea-iy 
nap, forming small tufts or curls. It. is largely manufactured in 
Iruand, 

FRIGATE (Fr. frigate, Span, and Port, jragata ; the etymology 
of the word is obscure; it has been derived from the Late Lat, 
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fairittUa, fOid the use of theJFr. batimtni, ior a vessel as well os. a 
building is compared; another suggestion derives the word from 
the Gr. a<j!^Kras,, unfenced or unguarded), originally a iinall 
swif^ undecked vessdy propdled by oars or sails,.in use on the 
Mediterranean.. The word is thus used:of the large open boats, 
without .guns, used , for war purposes by the Portuguese in the 
East Indies' during the r6th a^ 17th, oeoturies. The French 
first applied the term to a particular type of.ships of war daring 
the second quarter of the i8th century. The Seven, Years’ 
War (1756-1763) marked the definite adoption of the “ frigate " 
as a standard class of vessel, coming next to ships of the line, 
and used for cruising and scouting purposes, They, were three- 
masted; fully rigged, fast vessels, with the main armament 
carried , on a single deck, and additional :guns on the poop and 
forecastle. The number of guns varied from 34 to 50, but 
between 3oand40guns was theusual amount curried. “Frigate” 
continued to be used as the name for this type of ship, even 
after the introduction of steam and of ironclad vessels, but the 
class'is now represented by that known as “ cruiser.” 

FRIGATE-BIRD, the name commonly given by English 
sailors, on account of the swiftness of, its flight, its habit of 
cruising about near other species and of daringly pursuing them, 
to a,large sea-bird'— theFrtgalaofta'laof most ornithologists— 
the Fregatte of French and tte Rabikorcado of Spanish mariners. 
It was placed by Linnaeus in the genus P^canus, and its 
assignment to the family Pelecamdiu had, hardly ever been 
doubted till Professor St George Mivnrt declared {Trans. Zool. 
Sac, X. p. 364) that, as regards the posternnial part of its axial 
skeleton, he could not detect suflicienlly good characters to 
unite it with that family in the group named by Professor ]. F. 
Brandt Slcganopodes. There seems to be no ground for disputing 
this decision so far as separating the genus Fregata from the 
PeUtanidat' goes, but systematists will probably pause before 
tliey proceed to abolish the Steganapades, and the result will 
most likely be that the frigate-birds will be con.sidored to form 
a distinct family {Fregaiidae) in that group. In one verj' remark¬ 
able way the osteology of Fregata differs from that of all other 
birds known. The furcula coalesces firmly at its symphysis 
with the Carina of the sternum, and also with the coracoids at 
the upper extremity of each of its rami, the anterior end of each 
coracoid coalescing also with the proximal end of the scapula. 
Thus the only articulations in the whole sternal apparatus are 
where the coracoid.? meet the sternum, and the consequence is 
a bony framework which would be perfectly rigid did not the 
flexibility of the rami of the furcula permit a limited amount'of 
motion. That this mechanism is closely related to the faculty 
which the bird possesses of soaring for a considerable time in the 
air with scarcely a perceptible movement of the wings can 
hardly be doubt^. 

Two species of Fregata are considered to exist, though they 
differ in little but size and geographical distribution. The larger, 
F. aquila, has a wide range all round the world within the tropics 
and at times passes their limits. The smaller, F, mimr, appears 
to be confined to the' eastern seas, from Madagascar to the 
Moluccas, and southward to Australia, being particularly abun¬ 
dant in Tbrres Strait;—the other species, however, being found 
there as well. Having a .spread of wing equal to a swan's and 
a very smalt body, the buoyancy of these birds is very great. 
It is a beautiful sight to watch' one or more of' them'floating 
overhead against the deep blue sky, the long forked tail alternately 
opening and shutting like a pair of scissors, and the head, which 
is ofeourse kept to windward, inclined from side to side, while 
the wings are to all appearance fixedly extended, though,the 
breeze may be constantly varying in < strength and dheotioa. 
Equally-fine is'the contrast afforded by these birds when engaged 
in fishing, or, as seems more often to happen, in robbing other 
birds, especially boobies, as they are fishing; Then the speed 
of their flight is indeed seen to advantage, aswell as tbs marvel- 

’ " Man-of--war-bird " is also sometimes applied to it, and is 
perhaps the older name; but it is less distinctive, some of the'larger 
Mbattossss' being so called, and; in" books at Hast, baa genenitty 
paned ontiof.nei 


lous suddenness with whdeh they can change their, rapid oMtfse 
os their victim tries to escape-from their; attack. B^ose gales 
frigate-birds are said often to fly low, and their, appearance 
near or over land, except at their breeding-time, is. supposed I to 
portend a hurrioane.^ Generally seen singly or in pairs, except 
when, the prospect of prey induces them to congregate,- tb^ 
breed in large companies, and 0 . Salvin haagraphicmly described 
(Ibis, 1864, p. 375) one of their, settlements off the coast of 
British Honduras, which he visited in. May 186a. Here they 
chose the highest mangrove-trees * on.which to build their frail 
nests, and seemed to . prefer the leeward side. The single egg 
laid in eachmest has a white and chalkty slidl very like that, of a 
cormorant's. The nestlings are clothed in pure white down, 
and so.thickly as to resemble puff-balls. When,fledged, the 
beak, head, neck and belly are white,,the legs and feet bluish- 
white, but the body is dark above. The adult females retain the 
white beneath, but the adult males lose it, and in both sexes. at 
maturity the upper plumage is of a very dark chocolate brown, 
nearly black, with.a bright metallic gloss, while the feet in the' 
females are pink, and black in the moles—the last also acquiring 
a bright scarlet pouch, capable of inflation, and being peroeptibks 
when on the wing. The habits of F. atinar seem wholly to 
resemble those of F. aquila. According to J. M. Bechstein, an 
example of this.last species was obtained at the mouth of the 
Weser in January 1792. (A. N.), 

ERICG, the wife of the god Odin (Woden) in northern mytho- - 
logy. She was known also to other Teutonic peoples both on 
the continent ( 0 . H. Ger. Friia, Langobardic Frea) and in Eng¬ 
land, where her name still survives in Friday (O.E. Frigederg), 
She is often wrongly identified with Freyia. (See Teutonic 
Pkoplbs, ad fm.) 

FRlGIDARluill, the Latin term (from frtpdus, coldl applied 
to the open area of the Roman thermae, in which there was 
generally a cold swimming bath, and sometimes to the bath 
(see Baths). From the description given by Aelius Spartianus 
(a.u. 297) it would seem that portions of the frigidtnum were 
covered over by a .ceiling formed of interlaced bars of gilt bronze, 
and this statement has been to a certain extent substantiated 
by the discovery of many tons of Trsliaped iron found in the 
excavations under the paving of the frigidarium of the thermae 
of Caracalk. Dr J. H. Middleton in The Remains of Ancient 
Rome (1892) points out that in the part of the enclosure walls 
arc deep sinkings to receive the ends of the great girders. He 
suggests that the panels of the lattice-work ceiling were-filled in 
with concrete made of light pumice stone. 

FRnS,, JOHAH'(X494-1570), Danish statesman, was bom in 
1494; and was educated at Odense and at Copenhagen, completing 
his studies abroad. Few among the ancient Danish nubility 
ooctqiy so prominent a place in Danish history as Johan Friis, 
who exercised a. decisive influence in the government of tlie 
realm daring the reign of three kings. He was one of the first 
of the magnates >to adhere to the Reformation and its promoter 
King h'rederick I. (i523-:533), his apostasy tieing so richly 
rewarded out of the spoils of Ahe plundered .Church that his heirs 
had to restore property of the value.of 1,000,000 kroner. Friis 
succeeded Claus G)oodsen 'as imperial chancellor in 153a, and 
held that dignity- tiU his death. During the ensuing interregnum 
he powerfully contributed, at the head of-the noble.? of Funen 
and Jutland, to the election of Christian-III. (1533-1559), but. 
in tl» course of the “ Count’s War ” he was taken prisoner, by 
Count Christopher, the Catholic candidate for the throne, and 
forced'to do him homage. Subsequently by judicious bribeiy 
he contrived to escape to Germany, and from thence rejoined 
Christian III. He wa.s one of the plenipotentiaries who concloded 
peace whb Liibeck at the congress of Hambuig, and subeequently 
taok.an active pert in the great work of national reconstruction 
necessitated by the Reformation, acting as mediator between 
the Danish and the German parties who were contesting for 

’ Hence another ol the names—" hnrricane-bird "—by which' this 
speeicR is occasianatly known. 

* ’ Captehr Thylor, however, found .tlieir nests as well oa low bushes 
of the same tree in. the Bay of Fonseca {Ibis, 1839,pp, 130-132). 
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supremacy during the earlier years of Christian III. This he was 
able to do, as a moderate Lutheran, whose calmness and common 
sense contrasted advantageously with the unbridled violence 
of his contmpomies. As the first chancellor of the recon¬ 
structed university of Copenhagen, Friis took the keenest 
interest in spiritual and scientific matters, and was the first donor 
of a legacy to the institution. He also enjoyed the society of 
learned men, especially of “ those who could talk with him 
concerning ancient monuments and their history.” He encour¬ 
aged Hans .Svaning to complete Saxo’s history of Denmark, 
and Anders Vedel to translate Saxo into Danish. His generosity 
to poor students was well known; but he could afford to be 
liberal, as his share of spoliated Church property had made him 
one of the wealthiest men in Denmark. Under King Frederick If. 
(•.‘!S 9 -* 5 l* 8 )' understood but little of state affairs, Friis 
was well-nigh omnipotent. He was largely responsible for the 
.Scandinavian Seven Years’ War (1562-70), which did so much 
to exacerbate the relations Ijetween Denmark and Sweden. 
Friis died on the 5th of December 1570, a few days before the 
peace of Stettin, which put an end to the exhausting and un¬ 
necessary struggle. 

FRIMLEY, an urban district in the Chertsey parliamentary 
division of Surrey, England, 53 m. W.S.W. from London by 
the Ixmdon & South-Western railway, and i m. N. of Farn- 
borough in Hampshire. Pop. (1901) 8409. Its healthy climate, 
its position in the sandy hcath-district of the west of Surrey, 
and its proximity to Aldershot Camp have contributed to its 
growth as a residential township. To the east the moorland 
rises in the picturesque elevation of Chobham Ridges; and 
3 m. N.E. is Ilagshot, another village growing into a residential 
town, on the heath of the same name extending into Berkshire. 
Bisley Camp, to which in 1890 the meetings of the National 
Rifle Association were removed from Wimbledon, is 4 m. E. 

(oniferous trees and rhododendrons are characteristic products 
of the soil, and large nurseries are devoted to their cultivation. 

FRIMOHT, JOHANN MARIA PHILIPP, Count or Palota, 
Prince or Antrodocco (1759-1831), Austrian general, entered 
the Austrian cavalry as a trooper in 1776) won his commis.sion 
in the War of the Bavarian Succession, and took part in the 
lurkish wars and in the early campaigns against the French 
Revolutionary armies, in which he frequently earned distinction. 
At Frankenthal in 1796 he won the cross of Maria There-sa. In 
the campaign of 1800 he distinguished him.self greatly as a 
cavalry leader at Marengo (14th of June), and in the next year 
became major-general. In the war of 1805 he was again employed 
in Italy and won further renown by his gallantry at the battle 
of Caldiero. In 1809 he again saw active service in Italy in the 
rank of lieutenant field marshal, and in 1812 led the cavalry of 
Schwareenberg's corps in the Russian campaign. He .served in 
the campaigns of 1813-14 in high command, and rendered 
conspicuous service at Brienne-Lu Rothi^re and at Arcis-sur- 
Aube. In 1815 he was commander-in-chief of the Austrians in 
Italy, and his army penetrated France as far os Lyons, which 
was entered on the nth of July. With the army of occupation 
he remained in France for some years, and in 1819 he commanded 
at Venice. In 1821 he led the Austrian army which was emploved 
against the Neapolitan reljels, and by the 24th of March he had 
victoriously entered Naples. His reward from King Ferdinand 
of Naples was the title of prince of Antrodocco and a handsome 
sum of money, and from his own master the rank of general of 
cavalry. After this he commanded in North Italy, and was 
called upon to deal with many outbreaks of the Italian patriots. 
He liecame president of the Aulic council in 1831, but died a few 
months later. 

FRU0HR8 HAFF, a lagoon on the Baltic coast of Germany, 
within the provinces East and West Prussia, between Danzig 
and Kdnigsberg. It is 52 m. in length, from 4 to 12 m. broad, 
332 sq. m. in area, and is separated from the ^tic by a narrow 
spit or bank of land. This barrier was tom open by a storm in 
1510, and the channel thus formed, now dredaed out to a depth 
of 22 ft., affords a navigable passage for vessels. Into the Haff 
flow the Nogat, the Elbing, the Passarge, the Pr^el and the 


Frisching, from the last of which the name Frisches Haff probaWy 
arose. • 

FRISOHLIN, PHILIPP NIKOOBHIM (1547-1590), German 
philolo^t and poet, was bom on the 22nd of September 1547 
at Balingen in Wfirttembeig, where his father was parish 
minister. He was educated at the university of Tubingen, 
where in 1568 he was promoted to the chair of poetry and 
history. In 1575 for his comedy of Rebecca, which he read at 
Regensburg before the empwor Maximilian II., he was rewarded 
with the laureateship, and in 1577 he was made a count palatine 
{comes palatinus) or Piah^af, In 1582 his unguarded lan^age 
and reckless life made it necessary that he should leave Tubingen, 
and he accepted a mastership at Laibach in Carniola, which he 
held for about two years. Shortly after his return to the univer¬ 
sity in 1584, he was threatened with a criminal prosecution on a 
charge of immoral conduct, and the threat led to his withdrawal 
to Frankfort-on-Main in 1587. For eighteen months he taught 
in the Brunswick gymnasium, and he appears also to have resided 
occasionally at Strassburg, Marburg and Mainz. From the 
last-named city he wrote certain libellous letters, which led to his 
being arrested in March 1590. He was imprisoned in the fortress 
of Hohenurach, near Reutlingen, where, on the night of the 29th 
of November 1590, he was killed by a fall in attempting to let 
himself down from the window of his cell. 

Fri.schlm s prolific and versatile genius produced a great variety 
of works, which entitle liim to some rank both among poets and 
among scholans. In hi.s Latin verse he often successfully imitated 
the cla.ssical moilels; his comedies are not without freshness and 
vivacity ; and some of his versions and commentaries, particularly 
those on the Georf^cs and Bucolics of Virgil, though now well-nign 
forgottm, were important contributions to the scholarship of his 
time. There is no collected edition of his works, but his Opera 
poeltcu were jiulilisbed tweh e times between 1535 and 1636. Among 
tho.se moat widely known may be mentioned the Hebraeis (isoo), a 
Latin epic based on the Scripture history of the Jews ; the E'legtara 
(1601), his collected lyric poetry, in twenty-two books; the Opera 
scetttca (1604) consisting of six comedies and two tragedies (among 
the former, yw/iMi Caesar redivivus, completed 1584); tlie Gram- 
matica Latina (1.385) ; the versions of Callimachus nnd Aristo- 
jihanes ; and the commentaries on Persiiis and Virgil. See the 
^'* ^ftauss {Leheti und Sebriften des Dichters und 
Philotogen Fnschlin, 1859). 

FRISI, PAOLO (1728-1784), Italian mathematician and 
astronomer, was bom at Milan on the 13th of April 1728. He 
was educated at the Barnabite monastery and afterwards at 
Padua. When twenty-one years of age he composed a treatise 
on the figure of the earth, and the reputation which he soon 
acquired led to his appointment by the king of Sardinia to the 
professorship of philosophy in the college of Casale. His friend¬ 
ship with Radicati, a man of liberal opinions, occasioned Frisi's 
removal by his clerical superiors to Novara, where he was com¬ 
pelled to do duty as a preacher. In 1753 he was elected a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and shortly 
afterwards he became professor of philosophy in the Barnabite 
College of St Alexander at Milan. An acrimonious attack by a 
young Jesuit, about this time, upon his dissertation on the 
figure of the earth laid the foundation of his animosity against 
the Jesuits, with whose enemies, including J. d’Alembert, 

J. A. N. Cbndorcet and other Encyclopedists, he later closely 
associated himself. In 1756 he was appointed by Leopold, 
grand-duke of Tuscany, to the professorship of mathematics 
in the university of Pisa, a post which he held for eight years. 

In 1757 he became an associate of the Imperial Academy of 
St Petersburg, and a foreign member of the Royal Society of 
London, and in 1758 a member of the Academy of Berlin, in 
1766 of that of Stockholm, and in 1770 of the Academies of 
Copenhagen and of Bern. From several European crowned 
he^s he received, at various times, marks of special distinction, 
and the empress Maria ’Theresa granted him a yearly pension 
of 100 setjuins (£50). In 1764 he was created professor of 
mathematics in the palatine schools at Milan, and obtained 
from Pope Pius VI. release from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
authority to become a secular priest. In 1766 he visited France 
and England, and in 1768 Vienna. In 1777 he became director 
of a school of architecture at Milan. His knowledge of hydraulics 
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caused him to be frequently consulted with respect to the manage¬ 
ment of canals and other watercourses in various parts ot Europe. 
It was through his means that lightning-conductors were first 
introduced into Italy for the protection of buildings. He died 
on the jsnd of November 1784. 

His publications include :— Disqmsitio matitemalica in caiuam 
physicam fignrai ft magniludinis terras (Milan, I7ji) ; Saggio della 
morale filosofia (Lugano, 1753 ); Nova eleciricitatis Ikeoria (Milan, 
1755) ; Dissertalio de mntu at«r«o terras (Pisa, J7j8) : Dissertationes 
vanae (2 vols. 4to, Lucca, 1759, 1761) ! list modo di regolare 1 ftnrni 
s i lorrsnti (Lucca, 1762) ; Cosmographia physica et matksmatica 
(Milan, 1774, 1775, 2 vols. 4to, his chief work); Dell' arckitettura, 
sttttica e irfraMlfca (Milan, 1777); and other treatises. 

Bee Vcrri, Memorie ... del signor dom Paolo Frist (Milan, 1787), 
4to ; Fabbroni, “Elogj d' illustri Italiani,” Atti di Milano, vol. ii.; 
J. C. Poggendorfi, Biograpk. litterar. Handwdrtsrbttck, vol. i. 

FRISIAN ISLANDS, a chain of islands, lying from 3 to 20 m. 
from the mainland, and stretching from the Zuider Zee E. and 
N. as far as Jutland, along the coasts of Holland and Germany. 
They are divided into three groups •—^1) The West Frisian, (2) 
the East Frisian, and (3) the North Frisian. 

The chain of the Frisian Islands marks the outer fringe of the 
former continental coast-line, and is separated from the mainland 
by shallows, known as Wadden or Watten, answering to the maria 
vadosa of the Romans. Notwithstanding the protection afforded 
by sand-dunes and earthen embankments backed by stones 
and timber, the Frisian Islands are slowly but surely crumbling 
away under the persistent attacks of storm and flood, and the 
old Frisian proverb “ de nich will diken mul wiken ” (“ who will 
not build dikes must go away ’’) still holds good. Many of the 
Ii'risian legends and folk-sonp deal with the submerged villages 
and hamlets, which lie buried beneath the treacherous waters 
of the Wadden. Heinrich Heine made use of these legends in his 
Nordsesbilder, composed during a visit to Norderney in 1825. 
Tlie Prussian and Dutch governments annually expend large 
sums for the protection of the islands, and in some cases the erosion 
on the seaward side is counterbalanced by the accretion of land 
on the inner side, fine sandy beaches being formed well suited 
for sea-bathing, which attracts many visitors in summer. The 
inhabitants of these islands support themselves by seafaring, 
pilotage, grazing of cattle and sheep, fishing and a little agri¬ 
culture, chiefly potato-growing. 

The islands, though well lighted, are dangerous to navigation, 
and a glance at a wreck chart will show the entire chain to be 
densely dotted. One of the most remarkable disasters was the 
loss of H.M.S. “ La Lutine,” 32 guns, which was wrecked off 
Vlieland in October 1799, only one hand being saved, who 
died before reaching England. “ La Lutine,” which had bwn 
captured from the French by Admiral Duncan, was carrying 
a large quantity of bullion and specie, which was underwritten 
at Lloyd’s. The Dutch government claimed the wreck and 
granted one-third of the salvage to bullion-fishers. Occasional 
recoveries were made of small quantities which led to repeated 
disputes and discussions, until eventually the king of the Nether¬ 
lands ceded to Great Britain, for Lloyd’s, half the remainder 
of the wreck. A Dutch salvage company, which began operations 
in August 1857, recovered £99,893 in the course of two years, 
but it was estimated that some £1,175,000 are still unaccounted 
for. The ship’s rudder, which was recovered in 1859, has been 
fashioned into a chair and a table, now in the possession of 
Doyd’s. 

■The West Frisian Islands belong to the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, and embrace Texel or Tessel (71 sq. m.), Vlieland (19 sq. 

m.), Terschelling (41 sq. m.), Ameland (23 sq. m.), 
52 *f Schiermonnikoog (19 sq.m.), as well as the much smaller 
islands of Boschplaat and Rottum, which are practi¬ 
cally uninhabited. The northern end of Texel is called Eierlwd, 
or “ island of eggs,” in reference to the large number of sea-birds’ 
eggs which are found there. It was joined to Texel by a sand-dike 
in 1629-1630, and is now undistinguishable from the main island. 
Texel was already separated from the mainland in the 8 th century, 
but remained a Frisian province and countship, which once 
extended as far as Alkmaar in North Holland, until it came into 
the possession of the counts of Holland. The island was occupied 
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by British troops from August to December 1799. ’The village 
of Oude Schitd has a harbour. The island of Terschellii^ once 
formed a separate lordship, but was sold to the stgtes of Holland. 
The princi^l village of West-Terschelling has a harbour. As 
early as the beginning of the gth century Ameland was a lordship 
of the influential family of Cammingha who held immediately 
of the emperor, and in recognition of their independence the 
Amelanders were in 1369 declared to be neutral in the fighting 
between Holland and Friesland, while Cromwell made the same 
declaration in 1654 with respect to the war between Et^land and 
the United Netherlands. The castle of the Camminghas in the 
village of Ballum remained standing till 18 to, and finally dis¬ 
appeared in 1829 after four centuries. Tliis island is joined to 
the mainland of Friesland by a stone dike constructed in 1873 
for the purpose of promoting the deposit of mud. The island of 
Schiermonnikoog has a village and a lighthouse. Rottum was 
once the property of the ancient abbey at Rottum, 8 m. N. 
of Groningen, of which there are slight remains. 

With the exception of Wangeroop, which belongs to the grand 
duchy of Oldenburg, the East Frisian Islands belong to Prussia, 
They comprise Borkum (12J sq. m.), with two light- 
houses and connected by steamer with Emden and prtelam. 
Leer ; Memmert; Juist (2J sq. m.), with two lifeboat 
stations, and connected by steamer with Norddeich and Greet- 
siel; Norderney (5! sq. m.); Baltrum, with a lifeboat station ; 
Langeoog (8 sq. m.), connected by steamer with the adjacent 
islands, and with Bensersiel on the mainland; Spiekeroog 
(4 sq. m.), with a tramway for conveyance to the bathing beach, 
and connected by steamer with Carolinenziel; and Wangeroog 
(2 sq. m.), with a lighthouse and lifeboat station. All these 
islands are visited for sea-bathing. In the beginning of the 
i8th century Wangeroog comprised eight times its present area. 
Borkum and Juist are two surviving fragments of the original 
island of Borkum (computed at 380 sq. m.), known to Drusus as 
Fabaria, and to Pliny as Burchana, which was rent asunder by 
the sea in 1170. Neuwerk and ScharhSrn, situated off the mouth 
of the Elbe, arc islands belonging to the state of Hamburg. 
Neuwerk, containing some marshland protected by dikes, has two 
lighthouses and a lifeboat station. At low water it can be reached 
from Duhnen by carriage. 

About the year 1250 the area of the North Frisian Islands was 
estimated at 1065 sq. m.; by 1850 this had diminished to only 
105 sq. m. This group embraces the islands of Nord- 
strand (:7i sq. m.), which up to 1634 formed one 
larger island with the adjoining Pohnshallig and 
Nordstrandisch-Moor; Pellworm (16J sq. m.), protected by a 
circle of dikes and connected by steamer with Husum on the 
mainland; Amrum (roj sq. m.); Fohr (32 sq. m.); Svlt (38 
sq. m.); Rom (r6 sq. m.), with several villages, the principal of 
which is Kirkeby; Fano (2: sq. m.); and Heligoland (J sq. m.). 
With the exception of Fanb, which is Danish, all these islands 
belong to Prussia. In the North Frisian group there are also 
several smaller islands called Halligen. These rise generally only 
a few feet above the level of the sea, and are crowned by a .single 
house standing on an artificial mound and protected by a 
surrounding dike or embankment. 

Bibliography, — Staring, De Bodsnt van Sederlarid (1856); 
Blink, Nederland «b sifne Bewoners (1892); P. H. Witkamp, 
Aardrijkskuiidig Woordf-nbo^k vav Nfderland (1895); j.J' 

Tcding van Berkhout, De Landaanwinnin^ op de Priesche Wadden 
{i8(>q) : 1 . de Vries and T. Kockon, Ostfnesland (1881) ; F. 

Buitenrusl Hcttcma, Fryske ByhUteek (Utrecht, 1895) ; Dr Eugen 
Tracger, Die Halligen der Nordsec (Stuttgart, 1892) i Globus, 
vol Ixxviii. (igoo), No. 15; P. Axelsen, in Dei4i. Rundschau fUr 
Gcoe. u. Staiistih (1898) ; ‘Christian jensen, Vom DUnenstrand der 
Nnrdsce und vom Wattenmeer (Schleswig, 1901), which contains a 
bibliography I Osterloh, Wangeroog und sein Seebad (Emden, 1804); 
Zwickert, Fiihrer dutch das Nordseebad Wangeroog (Oldenburg, 
1^4) • Ncllner, Die Hordseeinsel Spieheroog (Emden, 1884); 
Tongers, Die Sordseeinsel Langeoog (2nd ed., Norden, 1892) : Meier, 
Die Sordseeinsel Borkum (loth ed., Emden, 1894) ; Herquel, 
Insel Borkum, &c. (Emden, 1886); Schcrz, Die Nordseetnsel Jutst 
(2nd ed., Norden, 1893); von Bertoueb, Vor 40 Jakrtn : 

KuHur auf der insel Hordstrand (Weimar, 1891)W. G. Black, 
Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea (Glasgow, 1888). 
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mSIANS ( 1 ^. Fristi; in Med. Lat. Friiones, Frisitmts, 
Fresotus ; in their own tongue Frisa, Frisen), a people of 
Teutonic (Low-Geitnan) stock, who in the first century of our 
era were found by the Romans in occupation of the coast lands 
stretching from the mouth of the Scheldt to that of the Ems. 
They were nearly related both by speech and blood to the Saxons 
and Angles, and other Low German tribes, who lived to the ^t 
(if the Ems and in Holstein and Schleswig. The first historical 
notices of the Frisians are found in the Annals of Tacitus. They 
were rendered (or a portion of them) tributary by Drusus, and 
became soeii of the Roman people. In a.d. tS the exacUons of 
a Roman ofltcial drove them to revolt, and their subjection was 
henceforth nominal. They submitted again to Cn. Domitius 
(iorbulo in the year 47, but shortly afterwards the emperor 
Uaudius ordered the withdrawal of all Roman troops to the left 
bank of the Rhine. In 58 they attempted unsuccessfully to 
appropriate certain districts between the Rhine and the VsmI, 
and in 70 they took part in the campaign of Claudius Civilis. 
from this time onwards their name practically disappears. As 
regards their geographicsil position Ptolemy states that they 
inhabited the coast above the Bructeri as far as the Ems, while 
Tacitus speaks of them os adjacent to the Rhine. But there is 
some reason for believing that the part of Holland which lies to 
the west of the Zuider Zee was at first inhabited by a different 
people, the Canninefates, a sister tribe to the Batavi. A trace 
(jf ^is people is perhaps preserved in the name Kennemerland 
or Kinnehem, formerly applied to the same district. Possibly, 
therefore, Tacitus’s statement holds good only for the period 
subsequent to the revolt of Civilis, when we hear of the Cannine 
fates for the last time. 

In connexion with the movements of the migration period the 
Frisians are hardly ever mentioned, though some of them are 
said to have surrendered to the Roman prince Constantius about 
the year aqg. On the other hand we hear very frequently of 
Saxons in the coast regions of the Netherlands. Since the Saxons 
(Old Saxons) of later times were an inland people, one can 
lutrdJy help suspecting either that the two nations have been 
confused or, what is more probable, that a considerable mixture 
of population, whether by conquest or otherwise, had taken 
place. Procopius (Co/A. iv. 20) speaks of the Frisians ns one of 
the nations which inhabited Britain in his day, but we have no 
evidence from other sources to bear out his statement. In 
Anglo-Saxon poetry mention is frequently made of a Frisian 
king named Finn, the son of F'olcwalda, who came into conflict 
with n certain Hnaef, a vassal of the Danish king Healfdene, 
about the middle of the 5th century. Hnaef was killed, but his 
followers subsequently slew Finn in revenge. The incident is 
obscure in many respects, but it is perhaps worth noting that 
Hnaef’s chief follower, Hengest, may quite possibly be identical 
with the founder of the Kentish dynasty. About the year 520 
l.he Frisians are said to have joined the Frankish prince Theod- 
berht in destroying a piratical expedition which had sailed up 
the Rhine under Chocilaicus (Hygelac), king of the Gotar. 
Towards the close of the century tliey begin to figure much more 
prominently in Frankish writings, d’hote is no doubt that by 
this time their territories had been greatly extended in both 
directions. Probably some Frisians took part with the Angles 
and Saxons in their sea-roving expeditions, and assisted their 
neighbours in their invasions and subsequent conquest of England 
and the Scottish lowlands. 

The rise of the power of the Franks and the advance of their 
dominion northwards brought on a collision with the Frisians, who 
in the 7th century were still in possession of the whole of the sea- 
coast, and apparently ruled over the greater part of modem 
Flamiers. Under the protection of the Frankish king Dagobert 
(622-638), the Christian missionaries Amandus (St Amand) 
and Eligius (St Eloi) attempted the conversion of these Flemish 
Frisians, and their efforts were attended with a certain measure 
of success; but farther north the building of a church by Dago¬ 
bert at Trajectum (Utrecht) at once aroused the fierce hostility 
of the heatMn tribe^en of the Zuider Zee. The “ free ” Frisians 
could not endure this Frankish outpost on their borders. Utrecht 


was attacked and captured, and the church destioi^ed. The 
first misiionary to meet with any success among the Frisians was 
the En^hman Wilfrid of York, who, being ariven by a storm 
upon the coast, was hospitably received by the kii^, Adgild (s 
Adgisl, and was allowed to preach Christianity in the land. 
Adgild ^^lears to have admitted the overlordship of the Frankish 
king, Dagobert II. (675). Under his successor, however, Radbod 
(Frisian RAdbid), an attempt was made to extirpate Chris¬ 
tianity and to free the Frisians from the Frankish subjection. 
He was, however, beaten by Pippin of Heristal in the battle of 
Dorstadt (689), and was compelled to cede West Frisia (Frisia 
ciUrior) from the Scheldt to the Zuider Zee to the conqueror. On 
Pippin’s death Radbod again attacked the Franks and advanced 
as far as Cologne, where he defeated Charles Martel, Pippin’s 
natural son. Eventually, however, Charles prevailed and com¬ 
pelled the F'ristans to submit. Radbod died m 719, but for some 
years his successors struggled against the Frankish power. A 
final defeat was, however, inflicted upon them by Charles Martel 
in 734, which secured the supremacy of the Fra^ in the north, 
though it was not until the days of Charles the Great (785) that 
the subjection of the Frisians was completed. Meanwhile 
Christianity had been making its conquests in the land, mainly 
through the lifelong labours and preaching of the Englishrasm 
Willibrord, who came to Frisia in 692 and made Utrecht his 
headquarters. He was consecrated (695) at Rome archbishop of 
the Frisians, and on his return founded a number of bislioprics 
in the northern Netherlands, and continued his labours un¬ 
remittingly until his death in 739. It is an interesting fttet that 
both Wilfrid and Willibrord appear to have found no difficulty 
from the first in preaching to the Frisians in their native dialect, 
which was so nearly allied to their own Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
The see of Utredit founded by Willibrord has remained the chief 
see of the Northern Netherlands from his day to our own. Fries¬ 
land was likewise the scene of a portion of the missionary labours 
of a greater than Willibrord, the famous Boniface, the Apostle 
of the Germans, also an Englishman. It was at Dokkum in 
F'riesland that he met a martyr’s death (754). 

Charles the Great granted the Frisians important privileges 
under a code known as the Lex Frisionum, based upon the 
ancient laws of the country. They received the title of freemen 
and were allowed to choose their own podestat or imperial 
governor. In the Lex Frisionum three districts are clearly 
(listinguished ; West Frisia from the Zwin to the Flie ; Middle 
Frisia from the Flie to the Lauwers ; East Frisia from the 
Lauwers to the Weser. At the partition treaty of Verdun (843) 
Frisia became part of Lotbaringia or Lorraine ; at the treaty of 
Mersen (870) it was divided between the kingdoms of the East 
Franks (Austrasia) and the West Franks (Westrasia); in 880 
the whole country was united to Austrasia ; in 911 it fell under 
the dominion of Charles the Simple, king of the West Franks, 
but the districts of East Frisia asserted their independence and 
for a long time governed themselves after a very simple demo¬ 
cratic faj^ion. The history of West Frisia gradually loses itself 
in that of the countship of Holland and the see of Utiecht (see 
Holland and Utrecht). 

The influence of the Frisians during the interval between the 
invasion of Britain and the loss of their independence must have 
been greater than is generally recognized. They were a sea¬ 
faring people and engaged largely in trade, especially perhaps 
the ^ve trade, their c^f emporium being Wyk te Duuntede. 
During the period in question there is considerable archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for intercourse between the west coast of Norway 
and the regions south of the North Sea, and it is worth noting 
that this seems to have come to an end early in the 9th century. 
Probably it is no mere accident that the first appearance, or 
rather reappearance of Scandinavian pirates in the west took 
plore shortly after tne overthrow of the Frisians. Since Radbod’s 
dominions extended from Duerstede to Heligoland his power 
must have been by no means inconsiderable. 

Besides the Frisians discussed abo\'e there is a people called 
North Frisians, who inhabit the west coast of Scfaloiwig. At 
present a Frisian dialect is spoken only between Tondem and 
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Husura, but formerly it extended faithec both to the north and 
south. In hittoiical times, these North Frisiwas were'subjects 
of the Danish kingdom and not connected in any way wito the 
Frmions of the empire. Tfa^ ase fint mentioned by Saxo 
Grmmnaticiia in emmexton with tke exile of Knud V. Saxo 
recognized that they were of Frisian origin, but did not know 
when they had fost settled in thk region. Various opinions are 
still held with regard to the question. •, but it seems ni(>t tudikely 
that the original settlers were Fraiaas who had been expelled 
by the Fronla in the 8th century. Whether the North I^isian 
language is entirely of FtisiaB origin is somewhat doubtfot owing 
to &e cloee rdationthip which Frisian beats to English. The in- 
habitasts of the ne%hbouring islands, Syh, Amrum and Fdhr, 
who speak a kindred dialet^ have appwrently never regarded 
themselves as Frisians, and it is the view of many scholars that 
they are the direct descendants of the ancient Saxons. 

In 1248 William of Holionif, having become emperor, restored 
to the Frisians in his eounlship their ancient liberties in reward 
for the a.ssistance they had rendered him in the siege of Aachen; 
but.in 1254 they revolted, and William lost his life in the contest 
which ensued. After many struggles West Friesland became 
completely subdued, and was henceforth virtually absorbed in 
the couD^ of Holland. But the FHesIanders east of the Zuider 
Zee obstinately resisted repeated attempts to bring them into 
subjection. In the course of the t4th century the country was 
in a state of anarchy ; petty lordships sprang into existence, the 
interests of the common weal were forgotten or disregarded, and 
the people began to be split up into factions, and these were 
continually carrying on petty warfare witli one another. Thus 
the Fetkoopers (Fatmongers) of Oostergoo had endless feuds 
with the Schieringers (Eelfishers) of Westorgoo. 

Tliis state of affairs favoured the attempts of the counts of 
Holland to push their conquests eastward, but the main body of 
the Frisians was still independent when the countship of Holland 
passed into the hands of Philip the Goorl of Burgundy. Philip 
laid claim to the whole country, but the people appealed to the 
protection of the empire, and Frederick III., in August 1457, 
recognized their direct dependence on the empire and called on 
Philip to bring forward formal proof of his rights. Philip’s 
successor, Charles the Bold, summoned an assembly of notables 
at Enkhuizen in 1469, in oirier to secure their homage; but the 
conference was without result, and the duke’s attention was soon 
absorbed by other and more important affairs. The marriage 
of Maximilian of Austria with the heiress of Burgundy was to be 
productive of a change in the fortunes of that part of Frisia 
which lies between the Vlie and the lAuwers. In 1498 Maxi¬ 
milian reversed the policy of his father Frederick III., and 
detached this territory, known afterwards as the province of 
Friesland, from the empire. He gave it as a fief to Albert of 
Saxony, who thoroughly crushed out all resistance. In 1523 it 
fell with all the rest of the provinces of the Netherlands under 
the .strong rule of the emperor Charles, the grandson of Maxi¬ 
milian and Mary of Burgundy. 

That part of Frisia which lies to the east of the Lauwers had 
a divided hi.story. The portion which lies between the Lauwers 
and the Ems after some struggles for independence had, like the 
rest of the country, to submit itself to Charles. It became 
ultimately the province of the town and district of Groningen 
(Stadt en Landen) (see Groningen). The easternmost part 
between the Ems and the Weser, which had since 1454 been a 
county, was ruled by the descendants of Edzard Cirksena, and 
was attached to the empire. Tlie last of the Cirksenns, Count 
Charles Edward, died in 1744 and in default of heirs male the 
king of PVussia took possession of the county. 

"nie province of Friesland was one of the seven provinces 
which by the treaty known as the Union of Utrecht bound 
themselves together to resist the tyranny of Spain. From 1579 
to 1795 Friesland remained one of the constituent parts of the 
republic of the United Provinces, but it always jealously insisted 
on its sovereign rights, especially against the encroachments of 
the predominant province of HolWa. It maintained throughout 
the whole of the republican period a certain distinctiveness of 
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natMaakty, which was marked by the preservatioii of a tlMcrmt 
dialect and of a separate stod^okiter. Count William Lewis 
of Nassau-Siegen, n^hew and soh-in-law of WiEkm the Silent, 
was chosen s^tholdw, and thmagh all the vicissitudes of the 
17th and i8tit centuries the stadtheiderahip wee held by one of 
his descendants, Frederkdc Henry of Orange wa.s stadtholder 
of six provinces, hot not of Friesland, and even during the stadt- 
hoideriesa periods which foUowed the deaths 0# WiRiam II. and 
Willwm III. of Orsuige the Frisians remained stanch to the 
family of Nassau-Si^l^en. Finally, by the revolution of *748, 
William of Nassau-St^n, stadtholder of Friesland (vdio, by 
default of heirs male of the elder line, had become WitSam IV., 
prinw of Oapge), was made hereditary stadtholder of all the 
provinces. His grandson in 1815 took the title of WiRiam L, 
king of -die Netherlands. The male line of the Frisian ” 
Nassaus come to an end with the death of King William III. in 
1890. 

jBiBuoGRAPHv.—Sec Tacitus, Ann. iv. 72!., xi. 19 f., xiii. 34; 
Ifist. iv. »j f.; Gtriu. 34 ; Ptolemy, G»ap. H. n, § ti ; Dio ^miiM 
Kv. J2; Enmeniiu, Paneg. iv. 9; the Anglo-Saxon poems, Finn, 
Beowulf and Widai^ ; Fttdtgma Chtonui continuaiio and various 
German Annals ; Gesla regnm Frar.cortm ; Eddius, Fife Wiltridt, 
cap. 23 f.; Bede, Htsf. Eccles. iv. 22, v. g f.; Alcuin, Vita WiUi- 
hrardi ; I. Uudset, Adrbgtr /or nordisA Oldk/ntdighed (1880), p. 89 ff. 
(cf. E. Mogk in Paul's Orundviss d. term. Pkilalogu ii. p. &13 fi.): 
UWk) Emmins, Return Frisicarum Kslaria (Loidun, 1616); PWu-s 
Winsemi™, Ckroni^van Vriesland (Franoker, 1822); C. Scotanus, 
Feschryuinge ead Chronych van des HeerUchheydt vau Friesleutdt 
; Groof Plaeaat en Chariet-ioek van Friesland (ed. Baron C. F. 
zu schwarzenben:) (svoU., Leeuwarden, 1768-1793) / T. D. Wiarda, 
Osl-frieschische Gesek. (vols. i.-ix., Aurich, 1791) (vol. x., Bremen, 
1817]; J. Dirks, Geschiedlutndig ondetaoak van den Koophandel der 
Friexen (Utraoht, 1846); O. Kk^p, Gesek. Osiftietlams (3 vols., 
Hanover, 1854-1858); Hooft van Iddekmgo, Friesland en de 
Friettn in de Middeleeuwen (Leiden, 1881); A. Telling, Hat Out- 
/ritsche Stadreeht (The Hague, 1882) ; P. J, Blok, Friesland im 
Miiteialier (Leer, 1891). 

FRITH (or Fryth), JOHN (c. 1503-1533), English Reformer 
and Protestant martyr, was born at Westerham, Kent, He was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where Gardiner, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester, was his tutor. At the invita¬ 
tion of Cardinal Wolsey, after taking his degree he migrated 
(December 1525) to the newly founded college of St Frideswide 
or Cardinal College (now Christ Church), Oxford. The sympa¬ 
thetic interest which he showed in the Reformation movement 
in Germany caused him to be susjiected as a heretic, and led to his 
imprisonment for some months. Subsequently he appears to 
have resided chiefly at the newly founded Protestant university 
of Marburg, where he became acquainted with several scholars 
and reformers of note, especially Patrick Hamilton (q.v.). 
Frith’s first publication was a translation of Hamilton’s Places, 
made shortly after the martyrdom of its author; and soon 
afterwards the Revdation of Anlicltrisl, a translation from the 
German, appeared, along with A Pistle to the Christen Reader, 
by " Richard Brightwdl ” (supposed to be Frith), and An 
Antithesis wherein are compared togeder Chrisies Actes and our 
Holye Father the Popes, dated “ at Malborow in the lande of 
Hesse,” 12th July 1529. His Disputacyon of Purgatorye, u 
treatise in three hooks, against Rastell, Sir T. More and Ksher 
(bishop of Rochester) respectively, was published at the same 
place m 1531. While at Marburg, Frith also assisted T)’ndale, 
whose acquaintance he had mtde at Oxford (or perhaps in 
London) in his literary labours. In 1532 he ventured back to 
England, apparently on .some business in connexion with the 
prior of Reading. Warrants for his arrest were dmost imme¬ 
diately issued at the instance of Sir T. More, then lord Chancellar. 
Frith ultimately fell into the hands of the authorities at Milton 
Shore in Essex, as he was on the point of making his escape to 
Flanders, The rigour of his imprisonment In tte Tower was 
somewhat abated when Sir T. Audley succeeded to the chan¬ 
cellorship, and it was understood that both Cromwell and Cranmer 
were disposed to show great leniency. But the treacherous 
ciictdation of a manuscript “ lytle treatise ” on the sacraments, 
which Frith had written for the' information of a friend, and 
without any view to publication, served further to excite the 
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hostility of his enemies. In consequCTce of a sermon preached 
before him against the “ sacramentaries,” the kin^ ordered that 
Frith should be examined ; he was afterwards tried and found 
guilty of having denied, with regard to the doctrines of pu^atory 
and of transubstantiation, that they were necessary articles of 
faith. On the ajrd of June 153.1 he was handed over to the 
secular arm, and at Smithfield on the 4th of July followinf; he 
was burnt at the stake. During his captivity he wrote, besides 
several letters of interest, a reply to More’s letter against 
Frith’s “lytle treatise ” ; also two tracts entitled A Mirror or 
Glass to know thyself, and A Mirror or Looking-glass wherein you 
may behold the Sacrament of Baptism. 

Frith is an interesting and .so far important figure in English 
ecclesiastical history as having been the first to maintain and 
defend that doctrine regarding the sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood, which ultimately came to be incorporated in the 
English communion office. Twenty-three years after Frith’s 
death n.s a martyr to the doctrine of that office, that “ Christ’s 
natural Iwdy and blood are in Heaven, not here,” Cranmer, who 
had been one of his judges, went to the stake for the same belief. 
Within three years more, it had become the publicly professed 
faith of the entire English nation. 

Sec A. a Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (ed. P. Bliss, 1S13), i. p. 74; 
John Foxc, Acts and Monuments (ed. ff. Townshend, 1843-1840), 
V. jjp. i-i6 (also Indeu); G. Burnet, Hist, of the lieformaiion of the 
Church 0/ England (ed. N. Pocock, 18O5), i. p. 273 ; L. Richmond, 
The Fathers of the, English Church, i. (1807); Life and Martyrdom of 
John Frith (London, 1824), published by the Church of England 
Traci Society; Delmrab Alcock, Six Heroic Men (1906). 

FRITH, WILUAM POWELli (1819-3909), English painter, 
was born at Aldfield, in Yorkshire, on the 9th of January 1819. 
His parents moved in 1826 to Harrogate, where his father became 
landlord of the Dragon Inn, and it was then that the boy began 
his general education at a school at Knaresborough. I^ter be 
went for about two years to a school at St Margaret’s, near 
Dover, where he was placed specially under the direction of the 
drawing-master, a.s a step towards his preparation for the pro¬ 
fession which his father had decided on as the one that he wished 
him to adopt. In 1835 he was entered as a student in the well- 
known art school kept by Heniy- Saas in Bloomsbury, from which 
he passed after two years to the Koyal Academy schools. His 
first independent experience was gained in 1839, when he went 
about for some months in Lincolnshire executing several com¬ 
missions for portraits; but he soon began to attempt composi¬ 
tions, and in 1840 his first picture, “ Malvolio, cross-gartered 
Iwforc the Countess Olivia,” appeared at the Royal Academy. 
During the next few years he produced several notable paintings, 
among them “ Squire Thornhill relating his town adventures to 
the Vicar’s family,” and “ The Village Pastor,” which established 
his reputation as one of the most promising of the younger men 
of that time. This last work was exhibited in 1845, and in the 
autumn of that year he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. His promotion to the rank of Academician followed 
in 1853, when he was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by 
Turner's death. The chief pictures painted by him during his 
tenure of Associateship were: “ An English Merry-making 
in the Olden Time,” “ Old Woman accused of Witchcraft,” 
" The Coming of Age,” " Sancho and Don Quixote,” “ Hogarth 
before the Governor of Calais,” and the “ Scene from Goldsmith’s 
* Good-natured Man,’ ” which was commissioned in 1850 by 
Mr Sheepshanks, and bequeathed by him to the South Kensington 
Museum. Then come a succe.ssion of large compositions, which 
gained for the artist an extraordinary popularity. “ Life at 
the Seaside,” better known as " Ramsgate .Sands,” was exhibited 
in 1854, and was bought by Queen Victoria; “ ’Die Derby Day,’' 
in 1858 ; " Claude Duval,” in i860 ; “ The Railway Station,” 
in 1862 ; “ The Marriage of the Prince of Wales,” painted for 
Queen Victoria, in 1865 ; “ The Last Sunday of Charles IL,” 
in 1867 ; “ The Salon d’Or,” in 1871 ; “ The Road to Ruin,” 
a scries, in 1878 ; a similar series, “ The Race for Wealth,” 
shown at a gallery in King Street, St James’s, in 1880 ; “ The 
Private View," in 1883; and “ John Knox at Holyrood,” in 
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1886. Frith also painted a considerable number of portraits 
of well-known people. In 1889 he became an honorary retired 
academician. His ” Derby Day ” is in the National Gallery of 
British Art. In his youth, in common with the men by whom 
he was surrounded, he had leanings towards romance, and he 
scored many successes as a painter of imagiiutive subjects. 
In these he proved himself to be possessed of exceptional qu^ities 
as a colourist and manipulator, qualities that promised to earn 
for him a secure place among the best executants of the British 
School. But in his middle period he chose a fresh direction. 
Fascinated by the welcome which the public gave to his first 
attempts to illustrate the life of his own times, he undertook a 
considerable series of large canvases, in which he commented 
on the manners and morals of society as he found it. He became 
a pictorial preacher, a painter who moralized about the everyday 
incidents of modern existence ; and he sacrificed some of his 
technical variety. There remained, however, a remarkable 
sense of characterization, and an acute appreciation of dramatic 
effect. Frith died on the 2nd of November 1909. 

Frith published his Autobiography and Eeminiscences in 1887, and 
Further Eeminiscences in 1889. 

FRITILLARY (Fritillaria : from Lat. fritillus, a chess-board, 
so called from the chequered markings on the petals), a genus 
of hardy bulbous plants of the natural order Liliaceae, containing 
about 50 species widely distributed in the northern hemisphere. 
The genus is represented in Britain by the fritillary or snake’s 
head, which occurs in moist meadows in the soutliern half of 
England, especially in Oxfordshire. A much larger plant is 
the crown imperii (F. imperialis), a native of western Asia 
and well known in gardens. This grows to a height of about 
3 ft., the lower part of the stoutish stem being furnished with 
leaves, while near the top is developed a crown of large pendant 
flowers surmounted by a tuft of bright green leaves like those 
of the lower part of the stem, only smaller. The flowers are 
bell-shaped, yellow or red, and in some of the forms double. The 
plant grows freely in good garden soil, preferring a deep well- 
drained loam, and is all the better for a top-dressing of manure 
os it approaches the flowering stage. Strong clumps of five or 
six roots of one kind have a very fine effect. It is a very suitable 
subject for the liack row in mixed flower borders, or for recesses 
in the front part of shrubbery borders. It flowers in April or 
early in May. There are a few named varieties, but the most 
generally grown are the single and double yellow, and the single 
and double red, the single red having also two variegated varieties, 
with the leaves striped respectively with white and yellow. 

“ Fritillary ” is also the name of a kind of butterfly. 

FRITZLAR, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Hessc-Casscl, on the left bank of the Eder, :6 m. S.W. from Casscl, 
on the railway Wabern-Wildungen. Pop. (1905) 3448. It is a 
prettily situated old-fa.shioned place, with an Evangelical and two 
Roman Catholic churches, one of the latter, that of St Peter, a 
striking medieval edifice. As early as 732 Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, established the church of St Peter and a small 
Benedictine monastery at Frideslar, “ the quiet home ” nr 
“ abode of peace.” Before long the school connected with the 
monastery became famous, and among its earlier scholars it 
numbered Sturm, abbot of Fulda, and Megingod, second bishop 
of Wurzburg. When Boniface found himself unable to continue 
the supervision of the society himself, he entrusted the office to 
Wigbert of Glastonbury, who thus became the first abbot of 
Fritzlar. In 774 the little settlement was taken and burnt by 
the Saxons; but it evidently soon recovered from the blow. 
Fur a short time after 786 it was the seat of the bishopric uf 
Buraburg, which had been founded by Boniface in 741. At the 
diet of Fritzlar in 919 Henry I. was elected German king. In 
the beginning of the 13th century the village received municipal 
rights ; in 1232 it was captured and burned by the landgrave 
Conrad of Thuringia and his allies ; in 1631 it was taken by 
William of Hesse ; in 1760 it was successfully defended by 
General Luckner against the French ; and in 1761 it was occupied 
by the French and unsuccessfully bombarded by the Allies. 
As a principality Fritzlar continued subject to the archbishopric 
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of Mainz till t8o*, when it was incorporated with Hesse. From 
1807 to i8t4 It belonged to the kingdom of WestpMia; and 
in 1866 pas^ with Hesse Cassel to Prussia. 

FMUU (in the local dialect, Fttrlanei), a district at the head 
^ T present divided between Italy and Austria, 

the Itahw portion being included in the province of Udine and 
the district of Portogruaio, and the Austrian comprising the 
prownce of Gorz and Gradiska, and the so-called Idrian district. 
In the north and east Friuli includes portions of the Julian and 
Carmc Alps, while the south is an alluvial plain richly watered 
by the Isonzo, the Tagliamento, and many lesser streams which, 
although of small volume during the dry season, come down in 
enormous floods after rain or thaw. The inhabitants, known 
as Furlanians, are mainly Italians, but thev speak a dialect of 
their own which contains Celtic elements! The area of the 
country is about 33®® sq. m.; it contains about 700,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

Friuli derives its name from the Roman town of Forum 
Jultt, or Forojulium, the modem Cividale, which is said by 
Paulus Diaconus to have been founded by Julius Caesar. In the 
2nd century b.c. the district was subjugated by the Romans, 
and became part of Gallia Transpadana. During the Roman 
period, besides Forum Julii, its principal towns were Concordia, 
Aquileia and Vedinium. On the conquest of the country by 
the Lombards during the 6th century it was made one of their 
thirty-six duchies, the capital being Forum Julii or, as they 
called it, Civitas Austriae. It is needless to repeat the list of 
dukes of the Lombard line, from Gisulf (d. 611) to Hrothgaud, 
who fell a victim to his opposition to Charlemagne about 776; 
their names and exploits may be read in the Historia Lartgo- 
bardorum of Paulus Diaconus, and they were mainly occupied 
in struggles with the Avars and other barbarian peoples, and in 
resisting the pretensions of the Lombard kings. The discovery, 
however, of Gisulf’s grave at Cividale, in 1874, is an interest¬ 
ing proof of the historian’s authenticity. Charlemagne filled 
Hrothgaud's place with one of his own followers, and the frontier 
position of hriuli gave the new line of counts, dukes or margraves 
(for they are variously designated) the opportunity of acquiring 
importance by exploits against the Bulgarians. Slovenians and 
other hostile peoples to the east. After the death of Charle¬ 
magne Friuli shared in general in the fortunes of northern Italy. 
In the Tith century the ducal rights over the greater part of 
Friuli were bestowed by the emperor Henry IV. on the patriarch 
of Aquileia ; but towards the close of the 14th centurj' the nobles 
called^ in the assistance of Venice, which, after defeating the 
archbishop, afforded a new illustration of Aesop's well-known 
fable, by securing possession of the country for itself. The 
eastern part of Friuli was held by the counts of Gorz till 1500, 
when on the failure of their line it was appropriated by the 
German king, Maximilian I., and remained in the possession of 
the house of Austria until the Napoleonic wars. By the peace 
of Campo Formio in 1707 the Venetian district also came to 
Austria, and on the formation of the Napoleonic kingdom of 
Italy in 1805 the department of Passariano was made to include 
the whole of Venetian and part of Austrian Friuli, and in 1809 
the rest was added to the Illyrian provinces. The title of duke 
of Friuli was borne by Marshal Duroc. In 1815 the whole 
country was recovered by the emperor of Austria, who himself 
assumed the ducal title and coat of arms; and it was not till 
1866 that the Venetian portion was again ceded to Italy by the 
peace of Prague. The capital of the country is Udine, and its 
arms are a crowned eagle on a field azure. 

See Maniano, Annali del Friuli (Udine, 1858-187Q); and Com- 
p^to di sjnia friulana (Udine, 1876); Antonini, II Friuli orientale 
• von Zahn, Friaulisebe Studien (Vienna, 1878); 
Pirona, Vocabolano friulino (Venice, 1869); and L. Fracassetti, La 
Statishca etno^afica del Friuli (Udine, 1903). (T. As.) 

FROBEN [FrobbniusI, JOANNES (c. 1460-1527), German 
printer and scholar, was bom at Hammelburg in Bavaria 
about the year 1460, After completing his university career 
at Basel, where he mode the acquaintance of the famous printer 
Johannes Auerbach (i443~*S^3)) he established a printing'house 
in that city about 1491, and this soon attained a European 
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reputation for accuracy and for taste. In 1500 he married the 
daughter of the bookseller Wolfgang Lachner, who entered into 
partnership with him. He was on terms of friendship with 
Erasmus (f.o.), who not only had his own works printed by him, 
but su^intended Frobenius’s editions of St Jerome, St Cyprian, 
Tertullian, Hilary of Poitiers and St Ambrose, His Neues 
Testament in Greek (1516) was used by Luther for his translation. 
Frobenius employed Hans Holbein to illuminate his texts. 
It WM part of his plan to print editions of the Greek Fathers. 
He did not, however, live to carry out this project, but it was 
very creditably executed by his son Jerome and his son-in-law 
Nikolaus Episcopius. Frobenius died in October 1527. His 
work in Basel made that city in the i6th century the leading 
centre of the German book trade. An extant letter of Erasmus, 
written in the year of Frobenius’s death, gives an epitome 
of his life and an estimate of his character j and in it Erasmus 
mentions that his grief for the death of his friend was far more 
poignant than that which he had felt for the loss of his own 
brother, adding that “ all the apostles of science ought to wear 
mourning.” The epistle concludes with an epitaph in Greek 
and Latin. 

FROBISHER, SIR MARTIN (e. 1535 -1594), English navigator 
and explorer, fourth child of Bernard Frobisher of Altofts in 
the patish of Normanton, Yorkshire, was born some time between 
1530 and 1540. The family came originally from North Wales. 
At an early age he was sent to a school in London and jilaced 
under the care of a kinsman. Sir John York, who in 1544 placed 
him on board a ship belonging to a small fleet of merchantmen 
sailing to Guinea. By 1565 he is referred to as Captain Martin 
hrobisher, and in 1571-1572 ns being in the public service at 
sea off the coast of Ireland. He married in 1559. As early as 
1560 or 1561 Frobisher had formed a resolution to undertake a 
voyage in search of a North-West Passage to Cathay and India. 
The discovery of such a route was the motive of most of the 
Arctic voyages undertaken at that period and for long after, 
but Frobisher’s special merit was in being the first to give to 
this enterprise a national character. For fifteen years he solicited 
in vain the necessary means to carry his project into execution, 
hut in 1576, mainly by help of the earl of Warwick, he was put 
in command of an expedition consisting of two tiny barks, the 
“ Gabriel ” and “ Michael,” of about 20 to 25 tons each, and a 
pinnace of 10 tons, with an aggregate crew of 35. 

He weighed anchor at Blackwall, and, after having received 
a good word from Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, set sail on the 
7th of June, by way of the Shetland Islands. Stormy weather 
was encountered in which the pinnace was lost, and some time 
afterwards the “ Michael ” deserted; but stoutly continuing 
the voyage alone, on the 28th of July the “ Gabriel ” sighted 
the coast of Labrador in hit. 62° 2' N. Some days later the 
mouth of Frobisher Bay was reached, and a farther advance 
northwards being prevented by ice and contrary winds, Frobisher 
determined to sail westward up this passage (which he conceived 
to be a strait) to see “ whether he mighte carrie himself through 
the same into some open sea on the backe syde.” Butcher’s 
Island was reached on the i8th of August, and some natives 
being met with here, intercourse was carried on with them for 
some days, the result being that five of Frobisher’s men were 
de<»yed and captured, and never more seen. After vainly 
trying to get back his men, Frobisher turned homewards, and 
reached London on the 9th of October. 

Among the things which had been hastily brought away 
by the men was some “ black earth,” and just as it seemed 
as if nothing more was to come of this expedition, it was 
noised abroad tliat the apparently valueless “ black earth" 
WM really a lump of gold ore. It is difficult to say how 
this rumour arose, and whether there was any truth in it, 
or whether Frobisher was a party to a deception, in order 
to obtain means to carry out Ae great idea of his life. 
The story, at any rate, was so far successful; the greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested by the court and the commer^ 
Md speculating world of the time; and next year a much more 
important expedition than the fopner was fitted out, the queen 
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the “ Aid ” from the royal navy and subtctibiiig £w)» 
toward the ejq>enwt«( the exp^ition. A Ompany of Cathay 
wa« eetobluhed, with a charter from the crown, giving the 
oompany die wie right.of e^g in every direction but the east ; 
Frobisher was appointed high admiral of oil lands and waters 
that might be discovered by him. On the a6th of May 1577 the 
axpedtion, consisting, besides the “ Aid,” of the ships “ Gabnel ” 
and “ Micliael,” with boats, pinnaces and an a^egate com¬ 
plement of ISO men, including miners, refiners, &c., Ht Black- 
wall, aad sailing by the norfh of Scotland reached Hall’s Island 
at the mouth of Frobisher Bay on the 17th of July. A few days 
inter the country and the south side of the bay was solemnly 
taken possession of in the queen’s name. Several weeks were now 
spent m oollecting ore, but very little was done in the way of 
discovery, Kroliishcr being specially directed by his commission 
to ” defer the further discovery of tlie passage until another 
time.” There was much parleying and sente skirmisliing with 
the natives, and earnest but futile attempts made to recover the 
men captured the previous year. The return was begun on the 
S3rd of August, and the “ Aid ” reached Milford Haven on the 
23rd of September; the ” Gabriel ” and “ Michael,” having 
separated, arrived later at Bristol and Yarmouth. 

Frobisher was received and thanked by the queen at Windsor. 
Great preparations were made and considerable expense incurred 
for the assaying of the great quantity of “ ore ” (about 300 tons) 
brought home. 'I'his took up much time, and led to considerable 
dispute among the various parties intere.sted. Meantime Uie 
faith of the queen and others remained strong in the productive¬ 
ness of the newly discovered territory, wliich she herself named 
Afeta Incogniia, and it was resolved to send out a larger expedi¬ 
tion than ever, with all necessaries for the establishment of a 
colony of joo men. ]''robisher was again received by the queen 
at Greenwich, and her Majesty tlirew a fine chain of gold around 
his neck. On the 31st of May 1J78 the expedition, consisting in 
all of fifteen vessels, left Harwich, and sailing by the F.nglish 
Channel on the sofh of June reached the south of Greenland, 
where Frobisher and some of his men managed to land. On the 
2nd of July tlie foreland of Frobisher Bay was sighted, but 
stormy weather and dangerous ice prevented the rendezvous 
from being gained, and, besides causing the wreck of tlie barque 
" Dennis ” of 100 tons, drove the fleet unwittingly up u new 
(Hudson) strait. After proceeding about 60 in. up tins “ mistaken 
strait," Frobisher with apparent relnctiince turned back, and 
after many buffetings and separations the fleet at last came to 
anchor in Frobisher Bay. Some attempt was made at founding 
a settlement, and a large quantity of ore was shipped ; but, as 
might be expected, there was much dissension and not a little 
discontent among so heterogeneous a company, and on the last 
day of August the fleet set out on its return to England, which 
was reach^ in the beginning of October. TIius ended what was 
little better than a fiasco, though Frobisher himself cannot be 
held to blame for the result; the scheme was altogether chim¬ 
erical, and the “ ore ” seems to have been not worth smelting. 

In 1580 Frobisher was employed as captain of one of the 
queen’s ships in preventing the designs of Spain to assist the 
Irish insurgents, and in tlie same year obtained a grant of the 
reversionary title of dork of the royal navy. In 1585 he com¬ 
manded the “ Primrose,” as vice-ui^niral to Sir F. Drake in his 
expedition to the West Indies, and when soon afterwards the 
country was threatened with invasion by the Spanish Armada, 
Frobisher’s name was one of four mentioned by the lord high 
admiral in a letter to the queen of ” men of the greatest ex¬ 
perience that this realm bath,” and for his signal services in the 
“ Triumph,” in the dispersion of the Armada, lie was knighted. 
He continued to cruise about in theChannol until 1590, when he 
was sent in command of a smtdl fleet to the coast (A Spain. In 
1501 he visited his native Altofts, and there moniied his second 
wife, a daughter of Lord Wentworth, becoming at the same time 
a landed proprietor in Yorkshire and Notts, He found, how¬ 
ever, little leisare for acountry life, and the lollowiag year took 
charge of the fleet fitted out by Sir Waltei- Raleigh to ^e Spanish 
coast, retunsu^ with a rich prite. In November 1594 he was 
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^gaged with a squadron in the siege and relief of Brest, when 
he received a wound at Fort Croaon from which he died at 
Plymouth on the 22nd of Noveotber. Hit body was taken to 
London and buried at St Giles’, Cripplegate. Though be appears 
to have been somewhat tough in his hearing, and too strict a 
dtsciplinarian to be much loved, Frobisher was undoubtedly one 
of the most able seamen of hie time and justly takes rank among 
England’s great naval heroes. 

Hatdwt’s Voyages; the Hakluyt Society’s TJkree Voyages of 
Frobisher; Aev.F. Joaes'sLife of Frobisher J ulian Corbett, 

Drake and the Tudor Navy (189S). 

FROCK, originally a long, loose gown with broad sleeves, more 
especially that worn by members of the religious orders. The 
word is derived from the O, Fr. froc, of somewhat obscure origin ; 
in medieval Lat. jroccus appears also as fiacesu, which, if it is the 
original, as Du Cange suggests {liierula nuUala), would connect 
the word with “ flock ” (?.»'.), properly a tuft of wool. Another 
suggestion refers the word to the German Reek, a coat (cf. 
“ rochet ”), which in some rare instances is found as hrock. 'The 
formal stripping off of the frock become part of the ocremony of 
degradation or deprivation in the case of a condemned monk; 
hence the expression “ to unfrock ” (mod. LaL dsfrocare, Fr. 
difroqtur) used of the d^radation of monks and of priests from 
holy orders. In the middle ages “ frock ” was sdso used of a long 
bose coat worn by men and of a coat of mail, the “ frock of mail.” 
In something of this sense the word survived into the iqth 
century for a coat with long .skirts, now called the “ frock coat.” 
The word is now chiefly used in English for a child’s or young 
girl’s dress, of body and skirt, but is frequently used of a woman’s 
dress. Du Cange (Glossarium, s.v. /locus) quotes an early use 
of the word for a woman’s garment (MiracuU S. Udalrici, ap. 
Mabillon, Ada Samtorum Benedict, saec. v. p. 466). Here a 
woman, possessed of a devil, is cured, and sends her garments 
to the tomb of tlie sabt, and a dalmatic is ordered to be made 
out of the flocus arfrocus. “ Frock ” also appears in the “ smock 
frock,” once the typical outer garment of the English peasant. 
It consists of a loose shirt of linen or other material, worn over 
the odier clothes and hanging to about the knee ; its character¬ 
istic feature is the “ smocking,” a puckered honeycomb stitching 
round the neck and shoulders. 

FBOEBEU FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST (1782-1852), 
German philosopher, philanthropist and educational reformer, 
was born at Oberweissbach, a village of the Thuringi.'in forest, 
on the 2ist of April 1782. Like Comenius, with whom he had 
much in common, he was neglected in his youth, and the re¬ 
membrance of his own early suSerings made him in after life 
the more D.iger in promoting the happiness of children. His 
mother be lost in his infancy, and his father, the pastor of 
Oberweissbach and the surrounding district, attended to his 
parish but not to Ids family. Friedrich soon had a stepmother, 
and neglect was succeeded by stepmotherly attention; but a 
maternal uncle took pity on him, and gave him a home for some 
years at Stadt-Ilm. Here he went to the village school, but like 
many thoughtful boys he pas.sod for a dunce. Throughout life 
he was always seeking for ludden connexions and an underlying 
unity in all things. Nothing of the kind was to be perceived 
in the piecemeal studies of the school, and Froebel’s mind, busy 
as it was for itself, would not work lor the masters. His half- 
brother was therefore thought more worthy of a university 
education, and Friedrbh was apprenticed for two years to a 
forester (1797-1799). 

Left to himself in the Thuringiaa forest, Froehel began to 
study nature, ond without scientifle instruetbn he obtained a 
profound insight ipto the uniformity and essential unity of 
nature’s laws. Years afterwards the celabratad Jahn (the 
“ Father Jahn ” of the German gymnasts) told a Berlin student 
of a queer fellow he had met, who made out all sorts lof wonderful 
thiof^ from stones and eobwelM. This-^pieerieBow was Froebel; 
and the habit of making out general tnfths from Hie observation 
olnature, espeoially fromiTflaists and trees,siaitedifrom the solitary 
rambles in ^ lori^. No tnauiing conid have Ibeen better snited 
to strengthen his inborn tendency to mysticism ; and when he 
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left tbe ioreit at the early age oi Mveatem, he seems to hare 
been possessed by the main ideas which influenced him all his 
life, ^e conception which in him dominated all others was the 
nni^ of nature; and he longed to st)^ natural seienoee that 
he mighft find in them various applications of nature’s umversal 
laws. With great diflfeultjr he got leave to join' his elder brother 
at the univerrity of Jena, and there for a year he went from 
lecture-room to lectuie-coom hoping to grasp that connexion 
of the sciences which had for him far more attraction than any 
perticnlar science in itself. But Froebel’s aUowance of money 
was very small, and his skill in the management of money was 
never great, so his university career ended in an imirrisonment 
of nine weeks for a debt of thirty shillings. He thm retumed 
home with very poor prospects, but much more intent on what 
he calls the course of “ self-completion ” (VervaUkommnuttg 
rnetnts sdisi) than on “getting on ” in a worldly point of view. 
He was sent to learn fa^ng, but was recalled in consequence 
of the failing health of his father. In 1802 the father died, and 
Ftoebel, now twenty years old, had to shift for himself. It was 
some time before he found his true vocation, and for die next 
three and a half years we find him at work now in one part of 
Germany now in another—sometimes land-surveying, sometimes 
acting os accountant, sometimes as private secretary ; but in all 
this his “outer life was for removed from his inner life,” and in 
spite of his outward circumstance he became more and more 
conscious that a great task lay before him for the good of 
humanity. The nature of the task, however, was not dear to 
him, and it seemed determined by accident. While studying 
architecture in Frankfort-on-Main, he became acquainted with 
tile director of a model school, who had caught some of the 
enthusiasm of Pestalozzi. This friend saw that Froebel’s true 
field was education, and he persuaded him to give up architecture 
and take a post in the model school. In this school Froebel 
worked for two years with remarkable success, but he then 
retired and undertook the education of three lads of one family. 
In this he could not satisfy himself, and he obtained the parents' 
consent to his taking the boys to Yverdnn, near Neuchfttel, and 
there forming with them a part of the celebrated Institution of 
Pestalozzi. Tlius from 1807 till i8oq Froebel was drinking in 
Pestalozzianism at the fountainhead, and qualifying himself to 
carry on the work which Pestalozzi had begun. For the science 
of education had to deduce from Pestalozzi's experience principles 
which Pestalozzi himself could not deduce. And “ Froebel, the 
pupil of Pestalozzi, and a genius like his master, completed Uie 
reformer’s system; taking the results at which Pestalozzi had 
arrived through the necessities of his position, Froebel developed 
the ideas involved in them, not by further experience but by 
deduction from the nature of man, and thus he attained to the 
conception of true human development and to the requirements 
of true education ” (Sch-nidt’s Gcschichie der Pddagogik). 

Holding that man and nature, inasmuch as they proceed from 
the same soume, must be governed by the same laws, Froebel 
longed for more knowledge of natural science. Even Pestalozzi 
seemed to him not to “ honour science in her divinity.” He 
therefore determined to continue the university course which 
had been so rudely interrupted eleven years before, and in 1811 
he began studying at Gottingen, whence he proceeded to Berlin. 
But again his studies were interrupted, this time by the king 
of Prussia’s celebrated call “ to my people.” Though not a 
Prussian, Froebel was heart end soul a German. He therefore 
responded to the call,enlisted in Liitzow’s corps,and went through 
the campaign of 1813. But his military ardour did not take 
his mind off education. “ Everywhere,” he writes, “ as far as 
the fatigues I underwent allowed, I carried in my thoughts my 
future calling as educator; yes, even in the few engagements 
in which I rad to take part. Even in these I could gather 
experience for the task I proposed to myself.” Froebel’s 
soldiering showed him the value of discipline and united action, 
how the individual belongs not to himself but to the whole 
body, and how the whole body supports the individual. 

Froebel waa rewarded for his patriotism by the friendship 
of two men whose names will always be associated with his. 
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Langatinl and Middeadorff. ThcM young men, ten yean 
younger than Froebel, became attached to him in t^ and 
were ever afterwards his devoted fcdlowers, sacrificing all their 
prospects in life for the sake of carrying out his ideas. 

At the peace of Fontainebleau (sigt)^ in May. 1814) Froebel 
returned to Berlin, and became curator of the museum of 
mineralogy under Professor Weiss. In accepting this appoint¬ 
ment from the government he seemed to turn aside from bis 
work as educator; but if not teadiing he was leornii^. Mure 
and more the thought possessed him that the one thing needful 
for man was unity of development, perfect evolution in accordance 
with the laws of his being, such evolution as acknoe discovers 
in the other organisms of nature. He at first intended to become 
a teacher of natural science, but before long wider views dawned 
upon hhn. Langetfaal and Middendorff were in Berlin^ engaged 
in tuition. Froebel gave them regular instruction in hia theory, 
and at length, counting on their support, he resolved to set 
about realiang his own idea of “ the new education.” This was 
in 1816. Three years before one of his brothers, a clergyman, 
had died of fever caught from the French prisoners. His widow 
was still living in the parsonage at Griesheim, a village on the 
Ilm. Froebel gave up his post, and set out for Griesheim on foot, 
spending his very last groschen on the way for bread. Here 
he undertook the education of his orplian niece and nephews, 
and also of two more nephews sent him by another brother. 
With these he opened a school and wrote to Middendorff and 
Langetiud to come and help in the experiment. Middendorff 
came at once, Langethal a year or two later, when the school 
had been moved to Keilhau, another of the Thuringian villages, 
which became the Mecca of the new faith. In Kedlhau Froebel, 
Langethal, Middendorff and Burop, a relation of Middendorff’s, 
all married and formed an educational community. Such zeal 
could not be fruitless, and the school gradually increased, though 
for many years its teachers, with Froebel at their head, were in 
the greatest straits for money and at times even for food. After 
fourteen years’ experience he determined to start other institu¬ 
tions to work in connexion with the parent institution at Keilhau, 
and being offered by a private friend the u-se of a castle on the 
Wartensee, in the canton of Lucerne, he left Keilhau under the 
direction of Barop, and with Ijingethal he opened the Swiss 
institution. The ground, however, was very ill chosen. The 
Catholic clergy resisted what tliey considered as a Protestant 
invasion, and the experiment on the Wartensee and at Willisau 
in the same canton, to which the institution was moved in 1833, 
never had a fair chance. It was in vain that Middendorff at 
Froebel’s call left his wife and family at Keilhau, and laboured 
for four years in Switzerland without once seeing them. The 
Swiss institution never flourished. But the .Swiss government 
wished to turn to account the presence of the great educator : 
so young teachers were sent to Froebel for instruction, and 
finally Froebel moved to Burgdorf (a Bernese town of some 
importance, and famous from Pestalozzi’s labours there thirty- 
years earlier) to undertake the establishment of a public orphanage 
and also to superintend a course of teaching for schoolmasUm. 
The elementary teachers of the canton were to spend three 
months every alternate year at Burgdorf, and there compare 
experience.s, and learn of distinguished men such as Froebel and 
Bitzius. In his conferences with these teachers Froebel found 
that the .schools suffered from the state of the raw material 
brought into them. Till the school age was reached the chilifoen 
were entirely neglected. Froebel’s conception of harmonious 
development naturally led him to attach much importance to 
the earliest years, and his great work on The Education of Man. 
published as early as 1826, deals chiefly with the child up to thr 
age of seven. At Burgdorf his thoughts were much occupied 
with the proper treatment of young children, and in scheming 
for them a graduated course of exercises, modelled on the games 
in which heobserved them to he most interested. In his eagerness 
to carry out his new plans he grew impatient of official restraints 1 
so be returned to Keilhau, and soon afterwards opened the first 
Kindergarten or “Garden of Children,” in the neighbouring village 
of Blankenburg (1837). Firmly convinced of the importance of 
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the Kindergarten for the whole human race, FroeW described 
his system in a weekly pap^ (his Sonntagsbliut) which appeared 
from the middle of 1837 till 1840. He also lectured in great 
towns; and he gave a regular course of instruction to young 
teachers at Blankenburg. But although the principles of the 
Kindergarten were gradually making their way, the first Kinder¬ 
garten was failing for want of funds. It had to be given up, and 
Froebel, now a widower (he had lost his wife in 1839), carried 
on his course for teachers first at Keilhau, and from 1848, for 
the last four years of his life, at or near Liebenstein, in the 
Thuringian forest, and in the duchy of Meiningen. It is in these 
last years that the man Froebel will be best known to posterity, 
for in 1849 he attracted within the circle of his influence a woman 
of great intellectual power, the baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow, 
who has given us in her Recollections of Friedrich Froebel the only 
lifelike portrait we possess. 

The.se .seemed likely to be Froebel’s most peaceful days. He 
married again in 1851, and having now devoted himself to the 
training of women as educators, he spent his time in instructing 
his class of young female teachers. But trouble came upon him 
from a quarter whence he least expected it. In the great year 
of revolutions (1848) Froebel had hoped to turn to account the 
general eagerness for improvement, and Middendorff had pre¬ 
sented an addre.ss on Kindergartens to the German parliament. 
Besides this, a nephew of Froebel’s, Professor Karl Froebel of 
Zurich, published bonks which were supposed to teach sociali.sm. 
True, the uncle and nephew differed .so widely that the “ new 
Froelrelians ” were the enemies of “ the old,” hut the distinction 
was overlooked, and Friedrich and Karl Froebel were regarded 
us the united advocates of some new thing. In the reaction 
which soon set in, Froebel found him.self suspected of socialism 
and irreligion, and in 185: the “ cultus-minister ” Von Raumer 
issued an edict forbidding the establishment of schools “ after 
Friedrich and Karl Froebel’s principles ” in Prussia. This was 
a heavy blow to the old man, who looked to the government of 
the “Cultus-staat" Prussia for support, and was met with denun¬ 
ciation. Whether from the worry of this new controversy, or from 
whatever cause, Froebel did not long survive the decree. His 
seventieth birthday was celebrated with great rejoicings in May 
1851, but he died on the stst of June, and was buried at Schweina, 
a village near his last abode, Marienthal, near Bad-Liebenstein. 

“ All education not founded on religion is unproductive.” 
This conviction followed naturally from Froebel’s conception of 
the unity of all things, a unity due to the original Unity from 
whom all proceed and in whom all “ live, move and have their 
Ijcing.” As man and nature have one origin they must be subject 
to the same laws. Hence Froebel, like Comenius two centuries 
before him, looked to the course of nature for the principles 
of human education. This he declares to be his fundamental 
belief; “ In the creation, in nature and the order of the material 
world, and in the progress of mankind, God has given us the true 
type {Urbild) of education.” As the cultivator creates nothing 
in the trees and plants, so the educator creates nothing in the 
children,—he merely superintends the development of inborn 
faculties. .So far F'roebel agrees with Pestalozzi; but in one 
respect he went beyond him. Pestalozzi .said that the faculties 
were developed by exercise. Froebel added that the function 
of education was to develop the faculties by arousing voluntary 
activity. Action proceeding from inner impulse (Selbsttdtigkeit) 
was the one thing needful. 

The prominence which Froebel gave to action, his doctrine 
that man is primarily a doer and even a creator, and that he 
learns only through “ self-activity,” has its importance all 
through education. But it was to the first stage of life that 
Froebel paid the greatest attention. He held with Rousseau 
that each age has a completeness of its own, and that the per¬ 
fection of the later stage can be attained only through the 
perfection of the earlier. If the infant is what he should be os 
on infant, and the child as a child, he will become what he should 
be as a boy, just as naturally as new shoots spring from the healthy 
plant. Every stage, then, must be cared for and tended in such 
a way that it may attain its own perfection. Impressed with the 


immense importance of the first stage, Froebel like Pestalozzi 
devotedihimself to the instruction of mothers. But he would not, 
like Pest^ozzi, leave the children entirely in the mother’s hands. 
Pestalozzi held that the child belonged to the family; Fichte, 
on the other hand, claimed it for society and the state. 
Froebel, whose mind delighted in harmonizing apparent con¬ 
tradictions, and who taught that “ all progress lay through 
opposites to their reconciliation,” maintained that the chud 
belonged both to the family and to society, and he would there¬ 
fore have children spend some hours of the day in a common 
life and in well-organized common employments. These 
Msemblies of children he would not call schools, for the children 
in them ought not to be old enough for schooling. So he in¬ 
vented the name Kindergarten, garden of children, and called 
the superintendents “ children’s gardeners.” He laid great 
stress on every child cultivating its own plot of ground, but this 
was not his reason for the choice of the name. It was rather 
that he thought of these institutions as enclosures in which 
young human plants are nurtured. In the Kindergarten the 
children’s employment should be play. But any occupation 
in which children delight is play to them; and Froebel invented 
a series of employments, which, while they are in this sense 
play to the children, have nevertheless, as seen from the adult 
point of view, a distinct educational object. This object, as 
Froebel himself describes it, is “ to give the children employment 
in agreement with their whole nature, to strengthen their bodies, 
to exercise their senses, to engage their awakening mind, and 
through their senses to bring them acquainted with nature and 
their fellow creatures; it is especially to guide aright the heart 
and the affections, and to lead them to the original ground of all 
life, to unity with themselves.” 

Froebel’s own works are ; Menschenertiehung (" Education of 
Man "), (iSz6), which has boon translated into French and English ; 
Pidagogih J. Kindergartens; Kleinere Schri/ten and Mutter- und 
Koselieder ; collected editions have been edited by Wichard Lango 
(iSdj) and Friedrich Seidel (1883). 

A. B. Hauschmann's Friedrich Friibel is a lengthy and unsatis¬ 
factory Inography. An unpretentious but usetul little book Is 
F. Froebel, a liiographtcal Sketch, by Matilda H. Kriegc, New York 
(Steiger). A very good account of Froeliel'.s life and thoughts is 
given in Karl Schmidt’s Geschichte d. Pddagogik, vol. iv.; also in 
Adalbert Weber’s Geschiihte d. Volksschulpad. u. d. Kleinkinder- 
ereiehting (Weber carefully gives authorities). For a less favour¬ 
able account see K. Strack’s Geschichte d. deutsch. Volksschulwesens. 
Frau von Marenholtz-Bulow published her Erinnerungen an F. Frdbel 
(translated by Mrs Horace Mann, 1877). This lady, the chief in- 
teq)reter of Froebel, has expounded his principles m Das Kind u. 
sein ti'esen and Die Arbeit u. die neue Ersiehung. H. Courthope 
Bowen has written a memoir (1897) m the "Great Educators" 
■scries. In England Miss Emily A. E, Shirrefl has published Principles 
0/ Froelel's System, and a short sketch of Froeoel’s life. See also 
Dr Henry Barnard's Papers on Froebet's Kindergarten (1881); R. H. 
Quick, Educational Reformers (i8go). (R. H. Q.) 

FROG,> a name in zoology, of .somewhat wide application, 
strictly for an animal belonging to the family Ranidae, but also 
used of some other families of the order Ecaudata of the sub-class 
Batrachia (q.v.). 

Frogs proper are typified by the common British species, 
Rana temporaria, and its allies, such os the edible frog, R. 
esculenta, and the American bull-frog, R. catesbiana. The genus 
Rana may be defined as firmistemal Ecaudata with cylindrical 
transverse processes to the sacral vertebra, teeth in the upper 
jaw and on the vomer, a protrusible tongue which is free and 
forked behind, a horizontal pupil and more or less webbed toes. 
It includes about aoo species, distributed over the whole world 

* The word " frog ” is in O.E. froega or frox, cf. Dutch vorsch, 
Cer. Frosch ; Skeat suggests a possible original source in the root 
meaning " to jump," “ to spring,” cf. Ger. froh, glad, joyful and 
“ frolic. ’ The term is also applied to the following objects: the 
homy part in the centre of a horse’s hoof ; an attachment to a belt 
for suspending a sword, bayonet, &c.; a fastening for the front 
of a coat, still used in military uniforms, consisting of two buttons 
on opposite sides joined by ornamental looped braids ; and, in rail¬ 
way construction, the point where two rails cross. These may be 
various transferred applications of the name of the animal, but the 
" frog ’’ of a hone was also called ’* frush," probably a corruption of 
the Fmch name fourchette, lit. little fork. The ornamental braiding 
is also more probably due to “ frock,” Lat. ftoccus. 
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with the exception of the greater part of South America and 
Australia. Some of the species are thoroughly aquatic and have 
folly webbed toes, others are terrestrial, except during the breed¬ 
ing season, others are adapted for burrowing, by raesuis of the 
much-enlarged and sharp-edged tubercle at the base of the inner 
toe, whilst not a few have the tips of the digits dilated into disks 
by which they are able to climb on trees. In most of the older 
clarifications great importance was attached to these physio¬ 
logical characters, and a number of genera were established 
which, owing to the numerous annectent forms which have since 
been discovered, must be abandoned. The arboreal species 
were thus associated with the true tree-frogs, regardless of their 
internal structure. We now know that such adaptations are 
of comparatively small importance, and cannot be utilized 
for establishing poups higher than genera in a natural or 
phylogenetic cl^sification. The tree-frogs, Hylidae, with which 
the arboreal Ranidae were formerly grouped, show in their 
anatomical structure a close resemblance to the toads, Bufonidae, 
and are therefore placed far away from the true frogs, however 
great the superficial resemblance between them. 

Some frogs grow to a large size. The bull-frog of the eastern 
United States and Canada, reaching a length of nearly 8 in. from 
snout to vent, long r^arded as the giant of the genus, has been 
surpassed by the discovery of Rana guppyi (8J in.) in the 
Solomon Islands, and of Rana goliath (to in.) in South Cameroon. 

The family Ranidae embraces a large number of genera, some 
of which arc very remarkable. Among these may be mentioned 
the haiiy frog of West Africa, Triehobatrachus robustus, some 
■specimens of which have the sides of the body and of the hind 
limbs covered with long villosities, the function of which is 
unknown, and its ally Gampsosieonyx batesi, in which the last 
phalanx of the fingers and toes is sharp, claw-like and perforates 
the skin. To this family also lielong the Rhacophorus of eastern 
Asia, arboreal frogs, some of which are remarkable for the 
extremely developed webs between the fingers and toes, which 
are believed to act as a parachute when the frog leaps from the 
branches of trees (flying-frog of A. R. Wallace), whilst others 
have been observed to make aerial nests between leaves overhang¬ 
ing water, a habit which is shared by their near allies the Chiro- 
manlis of tropical Africa. Dinwrphognathus, from West Africa, 
is the unique example of a sexual dimorphism in the dentition, 
the males being provided with a scries of large sharp teeth in the 
lower jaw, which in the female, as in most other members of the 
family, is edentulous. The curious homed frog of the Solomon 
Islands, Ceraiobalraehus guentheri, which can hardly be separated 
from the Ranidae, has teeth in the lower jaw in both sexes, 
whilst a few forms, such as Dendrobates and Cardioglossa, which 
on this account have been placed in a distinct family, have no 
teeth at all, as in toads. These facts militate strongly against 
the importance which was once attached to the dentition in the 
classification of the tailless batrachians. 

FROG-BIT, in botany, the English name for a small floating 
herb known botanically as Hydrocharis Morsus-Ranae, a member 
of the order Hydrocharideae, a family of Monocotyledons. The 
plant has rosettes of roundish floating leaves, and multiplies 
like the strawberry plant by means of runners, at the end 
of which new leaf-rosettes develop. Staminate and pistillate 
flowers are borne on different plants ; they have three small 
green sepals and three broadly ovate white membranous petals. 
The fruit, which is fleshy, is not found in Britain. The plant 
occurs in ponds and ditches in England and is rare in Ireland. 

FROOMORE, a mansion within the royal demesne of Windsor, 
England, in the Home Park, i m. S.E. of Windsor Castle. It 
was occupied by George III.’s queen, Charlotte, and later by 
the duchess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria, who died here 
in i86i. The mansion, a plain building facing a small lake, has 
in its grounds the mausoleum of the duchess of Kent and the 
royal mausoleum. The first is a circular building surrounded 
with Ionic columns and rising in a dome, a lower chamber within 
containing the tomb, while in the upper chamber is a statue of the 
dudiess. There is also a bust of Princess Hohenlohc-Langen- 
berg, half-sister of Queen Victoria; and before the entrance is a 


memorial erected by the queen to Lady Augusta Stanley (d, 
1876), wife of Dean Stanley, The royal mausmeum, a cruciform 
building with a central wtagonal lantern, richly adorned within 
with ntarbles and mosaics, was erected (i86a-i87o) by Queen 
Victoria over the tomb of Albert, prince consort, by whose side 
the queen herself was buried in 1901. There are also memorials 
to Princess Alice and Prince Leopold in the mausoleum. To 
the south of the mansion are the royal gardens and dairy. 

FR5HLICH, ABRAHAM EMANUEL (1796-1865), Swiss poet, 
was bom on the ist of February 1796 at Brugg in the canton of 
Aa^au, where his father was a teacher. After studying theology 
at Zurich he became a pastor in 1817 and returned as teacher 
to hi,s native town, where he lived for ten years. He was then 
appointed professor of the German language and literature in 
the cantonal school at Aarau, which post he lost, however, in 
the political quarrels of 1830. He afterwards obtained the po.st 
of teacher and rector of the cantonal college, and was also 
appointed assistant minister at the parish church. He died at 
Baden in Aargau on the ist of December 1865. His works are— 
ryo Fabeln (1825); Schweizerlieder (1827); Das Evangelium 
St Johannis, in Liedern (1830); Elegien an Wieg’ und Sarg 
(183s); Die Epopiirn; Ulrich Zwingli (1840); Ulrich von 
Hutten (1845); Auscrlesene Psalmen und geisUiche Lieder jur 
die Evqngelisch-refonnirte Kirche des Cantons Aargau (1844); 
Vber den Kirchengrsang der Proirslanlen (1846); Trostlieder 
(1852); Der Junge Deutsch-Michrl (1846); Reimspriiche aus 
Staat, Schule, und Kirche (1820). An edition of his collected 
works, in 5 vuls,, was published at Frauenfeld in 1853. Frohlich 
is best known for his two heroic poems, Ulrich Ztvingli and 
Ulrich von Hutten, and especially for his fables, which have been 
ranked with those of Hagedom, Lessing and Gellcrt. 

Bee the Life by R. Fasi (Zilrich, 1007). 

FROHSCHAMMER, JAKOB (1821-1893), German theologian 
and philosopher, was born at Illkofen, near Regensburg, on the 
6th of January 1821. Destined by his parents for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, ho studied theology at Munich, but felt 
an ever-growing attraction to philosophy. Nevertheless, after 
much hesitation, he took what he himself calls the most mistaken 
step of his life, and in 1847 entered the priesthood. His keenly 
logical intellect, and his impatience of authority where it clashed 
with his own convictions, quite unfitted him for that unquestion¬ 
ing obedience which the Church demanded. It was only after 
open defiance of the bishop of Regensburg that he obtained 
permission to continue his studies at Munich. He at first devoted 
himself more especially to the study of the history of dogma, 
and in 1850 published his Beitrdge zur Kirchengeschichte, which 
was placed on the Index Expurgatorius. But he felt that his 
real vocation was philosophy, and after holding for a short time 
an extraordinary professorship of theology, he became professor 
of philosophy in 1855. This appointment he owed chiefly to his 
work, Vber den Ursprung der menschlichen Seelen (1854), in 
which he maintained that the human soul was not implanted 
by a special creative act in each case, but was the result of a 
secondary creative act on the part of the parents : that soul as 
well as body, therefore, was subject to the laws of heredity. 
This was supplemented in 1855 by the controversial Menschensede 
und Physiologie. Undeterred by the offence which these works 
Mve to his ecclesiastical superiors, he published in 1858 the 
Einleitung in die Philosophic und Gru^riss der Metaphysik, 
in which he assailed the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, that 
philosophy was the handmaid of theology. In 1861 appeared 
Vber die Aufgabe. der Naturphilosophie und ihr Verhdltnis sue 
Naturwissenschaft, which was, he declared, directed against the 
purely mechanical conception of the universe, and affirmed the 
necessity of a creative Power. In the some year he published 
Vber die Freiheit der Wissenschaft, in which he maintained the 
independence of science, whose goal was truth, against authority, 
and reproached the excessive respect for the latter in the Roman 
Qiurch with the insignificant part played by the German Catholics 
in literature and philosoph;y. He was denounced by the pope 
himself in an apostolic brief of the nth of December 1862, 
and students of theology were forbidden to attend his lectures. 
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Public opiniun wa« now ksenly excited ; he received an ovation 
lioffl the Munich studenta, and the king, to whom he owed his 
appointment, supported him warmly. A conference of Catholic 
tmaMis, held in 1863 under the presidency of Dollingor, decided 
that authority must be supreme in the Church. When, however, 
DoUinger and his school in their turn started the Old Catholic 
movement, Frohschammer refused to associate himself with 
their cause, holding that they did not go far enough, and that 
their declaration of 1663 had cut the ground from under their 
feet. Meanwhile he had, in i86s, founded the AlAenaum as the 
oigon of Liberal Catholicism. For this he wrote the first adequate 
account in German of the Darwinian theory of natural selection, 
which drew a warm letter of appreciation from Darwin himself. 
Excommunicated in 1871, he replied with three articles, which 
were reproduced in thousands as pamphlets in the chief European 
languages: Der Pels Petri in Rom (1873), Der Primal Petri 
mtd des Papstes (1875), and Das Christ^hum Chrisli und das 
Chnslenthum des Papstes (1876). In Das neue Wissen und der 
neut Glaube (1873) he showed himself as vigorous an opponent 
of the materialism of Strauss as of the doctrine of papal infalli¬ 
bility. His later years were occupied with a scries of philosophical 
works, of which the most important were: Die Pkantasie als 
Grundprincip des Weltprocesses (1877), Oder die Genesis der 
Menschheit und Jeren ^eislif,c F,nheicklun% in Rdip<m,SiUlichkeit 
und Spraehe (1883), and Vber die Organisation und Cultur der 
menschlichen Gesellschaft (t 8 Ss). His system is based on the 
unifying principle of imagination (Phantasie), which he extends 
to the objective creative force of Nature, os well as to the subjec¬ 
tive mental phenomena to which the term is usually confined. 
He died at Bad Kreuth in the Bavarian Highlands on the 14th 
of June 1893 


In addition toother treat isos on theological snhjects, Frohschammer 
was also the author of Munaden und Woitphantasie and Vbar die 
tJedeutung der JitnMdu»ptira/t in der PhUosophie Kants und Spinosas 
DHjy) : uber dte Prtnetpien der Aristotelischen PhUosophie und die 
Pedeutung der Phantaste in derselben (iRSiJ; Die PhUosophie als 
Ideatmesensehafl und System (1884); Die PhUosophie des Thomas 
von Aqutno hnttseh gewUrdigt (i88<)); Vber das Mysturium Magnum 
M5 Dai$%}is (l8gi); Sys^nm d^r Pkilosophit im Xlmriss. pt, i. (iSozl. 
His autobiosni'nhv waa nuhliHhnrf iti A il inrtrlisrits’u 



i^nachauunff und M 0 nscH 4 Hleben : Detrachlungen Uhtr die PhUosophie 
V ^'‘'bsehammers (1894J; B, Mhnz, J, Frohschammer, der Philosoph 
der UeltphantasK (iSyj) and Driefe von und iiber J. Frohschammer 
''j V .J /'■''’drich, Jnkob Frohschammer (iScjfi) and Svsiemalische 
ima hnhsche DarsMlung der Psychntogie J. Frohschammers (1890 ; 
A. Attenspqrgor, J. Frohschammers philosophisches System ini 
Grundrtss (1899). 

FRCMSSART, JEAN (1338 -1410 ?), French chronicler and 
rwont^, historian of his own times. The personal history 
of Froissart, the circumstances of his birth and education, the 
incidents of his life, must all be sought in his own verses and 
chroniclre. He possessed in his own lifetime no such fame as 
that which attended the stops of Petrarch ; when he died it did 
not occur to his succeasors that a chapter might well be added 
to his Chronicle Ktting forth what manner of man he was who 
wrote it. The village of Destines, where he was ciir^, has long 
foigotten that a great writer over lived tliere. They cannot 
point to any house in Valenciennes as the lodging in which he 
put together his notes and made history out of personal remi¬ 
niscences. It is not certain when or where he died, or where he 
was buried. One church, it is true, doubtfullv claims the honour 
of holding his hones. It is that of St Monegiinda of Chimay. 

*' CAlloruTA stiblitnU honofi et fntna tuorum, 

Hio KroiBsarde, jaces, i* modo foeie jacts. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the scattered statements in his 
writinss may be so pieced together as to afford a tderably 
exmneeted history of his life yw after year. The personality 
of the man, independently of bis adventures, may be arrived at 
by the same process. It will be found that Froissart, without 
mewing it, has portrayed himself in dear and well-defined 
outline. His forefathers were juris (aldermen) of the little 
town of Beaumont, lying near tlie river Sombre, to the west of the 
forest of Ardennes. Early in the 14th century the castle and 


seigneurie of Beaumont fdl into the hands of lean, younger son 
of the count of. Hainaut. With this Jean, sire de Beaumont, 
lived a certain canon of Li^e called Jean le Bel, who fortunate^ 
was not content simply to enjoy life. Instigated by his seigneur 
he set himself to write contemporary history, to tell “ la pure 
venteit de tout li fait entMrement al manire de chraniquesu” 
With this view, he compiled two books of chronicles. And the 
chronicles of Jean le Bel were not the only literary monuments 
belonging to the castle of Beaumont. A hundred years before 
him Baldwin d’Avemes, the then seigneur, ha<i caused to be 
written a book of chronides or rather genealogies. It must 
therefore be remembered that when Froissart undertook his own 
chronicles he was not conceiving a new idea, but only following 
along familiar lines. 

Some so m. from Beaumont stood the prosperous city of 
V^mciennes, possess^ in the 14th century of important 
privileges and a flourishing trade, second only to places like 
Bruges or Ghent in influence, population and wealth. Beaumont, 
once her riv^, now regarded Valenciennes as a place where the 
ambitious might seek for wealth or advancement, and among 
those who migrated thither was the father of Froissart. He 
appears from a siiigle passage in his son’s verses to have been a 
painter of armorial bearings. There was, it may be noted, 
already what may be called a school of painters at Valenciennes. 
Among them were Jean and Colin de Valenciennes and Andre 
Beau-Neveu, of whom PVoissart says that he had not his equal 
in any country. 

The date generally adopted for his birth is 1338. In after 
yeM Froi^art plMsed himself by recalling in verse the scenes 
and pursuits of his childhood. These ore presented in vague 
generalities. There is nothing to show that he was unlike any 
other boys, and, unfortunately, it did not occur to liim that a 
photograph of a .schoolboy s life amid bourgeois surroundings 
would be to posterity quite as interesting as that faithful por- 
twture of courts and knights which he has drawn up in his 
Chramcle. As it is, we learn that he loved games of dexterity 
and skill rather than the sedentary amusements of chess and 
draughts, tlwt he was beaten when he did not know his lessons, 
that with his companions he played at tournaments, and that 
he was always con.scious—a statement which must be accepted 
with suspicion—that he was born 

" Loor Dion et sorvir le monde." 

In any case he was Ixim in a place, as well os at a time, singu¬ 
larly adapted to fill the brain of an imaginative boy, Valenciennes 
was then a city extremely rich in romantic aasociations. Not 
far from its walls was the western fringe of the great forest of 
Ardennes, sacred to the memory of Pepin, Charlemagne, Poland 
and Ogicr. Along the banks of the Scheldt stood, one after the 
other, not then in ruins, but bright with banners, the gleam of 
armour, and the liveries of the men at arms, castles whose 
seigneurs, now forgotten, were famous in their day for many a 
gallant feat of arms. The castle of Valenciennes itself wa.s 
illustrious in the romance of Perceforest. There was born that 
most glorious and most luckless hero, Baldwin, first emperor 
of Constantinople. All the splendour of medieval life was to 
be seen in FroKsart’s native city: on the walls of the .Salle le 
Comte glittered—perhaps painted by his father*—the arms and 
scutcheons beneath the banners and helmets of Luxembourg, 
Hamaut and Avesnes ; the streets were crowded with knights 
and soldiers, priests, artisans and merchants; the churches were 
rich with stained gloss, delicate tracery and precious carving; 
th^ were libraries full of richly illuminated manuscripts on 
which the boy could gaze with delight; every year there was the 
fHe of the puy d'Amour de Valeneiennes, at which he would hear 
the verses of the competing poets; there were festivals, masques, 
mummeries and moralities. And, whatever there might be 
elsewhCTe, in this happy city there was only the pomp, and not 
the misery, of wax ; the fields without were tilted, and the 
harvests reaped, in security; the workman within plied his 
craft unmolested for good wage. But the eyes of the boy were 
turned upon the cutie and not upon the town; it was the 
splendour of the knights which dassled him, insomuch that he 
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rennfed and continued erer ahwwards to ngard a prince 
g;«diant in the iidd, glittering of apparel, lamb of loiglMe, as 
almost a god. 

Hie moon, he soys, rules the iicst fear yean of life; Mercury 
the next ten; Venus follows. He was frorteen when the last 
goddeU' appeo^ to him in person, as he tells us, after the 
maimer of his time, and informed him that he was to love a lady, 
“ belle, jone, et gente.” Awaiting this happy event, he began to 
consider how best to earn his livelihood. They first placed Idm in 
some commercial position—impossible now to say of what kind 
—which he simply calls “ la marchandise.” This undoubtedly 
means some kmd of buying and selling, not a handicraft 
at all. He very soon abandoned merchwdise —“ car vaut 
mieux science qu’argens ”—and resolved on becoming a learned 
clerk. He then naturally began to make verses, like every other 
learned clerk. Quite as naturally, and still in the character of a 
learned clerk, he fulfilled the prophecy of Venus and fell in love. 
He found one day a demoiselle r^ing a book of romances. He 
did not know who she was, but stealing gently towards her, he 
asked her what book she was reading. It was the romance of 
Cleomades. He remarks the singular beauty of her blue eyes 
and fair hair, while she reads a page or two, and then—one would 
almost suspect a reminiscence of Dante— 

“ \dont laisBames nous le lire.” 

He was thus provided with that essential for soldier, knight 
or poet, a mistress—one for whom he could write verses. She 
was rich and he was poor ; she was nobly born and he obscure ; 
it was long before she would accept the devotion, even of the 
conventioi^ kind which Frois-sart offered her, and which would 
in no way interfere with Uie practical business of her life. And 
in this hopeless way, the passion of the young poet remaining 
the .same, and the coldness of the lady being unaltered, the ooursc 
of this [>assion ran on for some time. Nor was it until the day 
of Froissart’s departure from his native town that she gave him 
an interview and spoke kindly to him, even promising, with tears 
in her eyes, that “ Doulce Penste ” would assure him that she 
would have no joyou.s day until she should see him again. 

He was eighteen years of age; he had learned all that he 
wanted to l^rn ; he possessed the mechanical art of verse ; 
he had road the slender stodc of classical literature accessible; 
he longed to see the world. He must already have acquired 
.some distinction, I'lecause, on .setting out for the court of England, 
he was able to take with him letters of recommendation from 
the king of Bohemia and the count of Hainaut to Queen Philippa, 
niece of the latter. He was well received by the queen, always 
ready to welcome her own countrymen ; he wrote ballades and 
virclays for her and her ladies. But after a year he began to 
pine for another sight of “ la tr^s douce, simple, et quoie,” whom 
he loved loyally. Good Queen Philippa, perceiving his altered 
looks and guessing the cause, made him confess that he was in 
love and longed to see his mistress. She gave him his crmgi on 
the condition that he was to return. It is clear that the young 
clerk had already learned to ingratiate himself with princes. 

The conclusion of his single love adventure is simply and 
unaffectedly told in his Tretlie de Vespinftte antoureuse. It 
was a passion conducted on the well-known lines of conventional 
love; the pair exchanged violets and roses, the lady accepted 
ballads ; Froissart became either openly or in .secret her recog- 
meed lover, a mere title of honour, whidi conferred distinction 
on her who bestowed it, as weH as upon him who received it. 
But the progress of the amour was ruddy interrupted by the arts 
of “ Mafebouche,” or Calumny. The story, whatever it was, 
that Malebooche whispered in the ear of the lady led to a 
ccnnplete rupture. The domoistUt not only scornfully refused 
to speak to her lover or acknowledge him, but even seieed him 
the hair and pulled out a handful. Nor would she ever 
be reconciled to hhn again. Vears afterwards, when Froissart 
writes the stoiy of bis one lov« passage, he shows that he still 
takes delight m the remembrance of her, loves to draw her 
portrait, and lingers with fondness over the thought of what 
she once was to him. 

Perhaps to get healed of his sorrow, Froissart began those 
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wanderings in which the best part of his life was to be consumed. 
He first visited Avignon, perhape to ask for a benefice, perhaps 
as the bearer of a message from the bishop of Combray to pepe 
at cardinal. It was in £e year 1360, and in the pontiheate of 
Innocent VT, From the papal city he seems to tove gone tu 
Paris, perhaps charged with a diplomatic mission. In 1361 he 
returned to England after an absence of five years. He certainly 
interpreted his Wve of abeence in a liberal spirit, and it may have 
been with a view of averting the displeasure of his kind-hearted 
protector that he brought with him os a present a book of 
rhymed chronicles written by himself. He says that notwith¬ 
standing his youtli, he took upon himself the task “ k rimer et 
k dieter ”—^which can only mean to “ turn into vense ”—an 
account of the wars of his own time, which he carried over to 
England in a book “ tout compild,”—complete to date,—and 
presented to his noble mistress Philippa of Hainaut, who joy¬ 
fully and gently received it of him. Such a rhymed chronicle 
was no new tiling. One Colin had already turn^ the battle of 
Cricy into verse. The queen made young Froissart one of her 
secretaries, and he began to serve her with “ beaux dittids et 
traitds amoureux,” 

Froissart would probably have been content to go on living 
at ease in this congenial atmosphere of flattery, praise and 
caresses,! pouring out his virelays and chansons according to 
demand with facile monotony, but for the instigation of Queen 
Philippa, who seems to have suggested tu him the propriety of 
travelling in order to get information for more rhymed chronicles. 
It was at her charges that Froissart made his first serious journey. 
He seems to have travelled a great part of the way alone, or 
accompanied only by his servants, for he was fain to beguile 
the journey by composing an imaginary conversation in verse 
between hi.< horse and his hound. This may be found among his 
jiuhlished poems, but it does not repay perusal. Iti .Scotland 
lie met with n favourable reception, not only from King David 
but from William of Douglas, and from the earls of Fife, 
Mar, March and others. The souvenirs of this journey are 
found scattered about in the chronicles. He was evi^ntly much 
impressed with the Scots ; he speaks of the valour of the Douglas, 
the Campbell, the Ramsay and the Graham; he describes the 
hospitality and rude life of the Highlanders; he admires the 
great castles of Stirling and Roxburgh and the famous al>hey of 
Melrose. His travels in Scotland lasted for six months. Return¬ 
ing southwards he rode along the whole course of the Roman 
wall, a thing alone sufficient to show that he possessed the true 
spirit of an archaeologist; he thought that Carlisle was Carlyon, 
and congratulated himself on having found King Arthur’s 
capital; he calls Westmorland, where the common people still 
.spoke the ancient British tongue. North Wales; he rode down 
the banks of the Severn, and returned to London by way of 
Oxford—" I’escole d’Asque-Suffort.’’ 

In London Froissart entered into' the service of King John 
of France as secretarj', and grew daily more courtly, more in 
favour with princes and great ladies. He probably acquired at 
tfiis period that art, in which he has probably never been sur¬ 
passed, of making people tell him all they knew. No newspaper 
correspondent, no American interviewer, has ever equalled ras 
medieval collector of intelligence. From Queen Philippa, who 
confided to hhn the tender story of her youthful and lasting love 
for her great husband, down to the simplest knight—Froissart 
conversed with none beneath the rank of gentlemen—all united 
in telling this man what he wanted to know. He wanted to 
know everything; he liked the story of a battle from_ both sides 
and from many points of view; he wanted the details of every 
little cavalry skirmish, every capture of a castle, every gallant 
action and brave deed. And whnt was more remarkable, he 
forgot nothing. " I had," he says, “ thanks to God, sense, 
memory, good remembrance of everything, and an intellect 
dear and keen to seize upon the acts which I could learn.” But 
as yet he had not begun to write m prose. 

At the age of twenty-nine, in 1366, Froissart once more left 
England. This time he repaired fint to Brussels, whither were 
gathered together a great concourse of minstrels from all parts. 
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from the court* of the kings of Denmark, Navarre and Aiafjon, 
from those of the dukes of Lancaster, Bavaria and BwMwick. 
Hither came all who could “ rimer et dieter.” What distinction 
Froissart gained is not stated ; but he received a pft of money, 
as appears from the accounts: “uni hritsardo, dictori, qui est 
cum regina Angliae, dicto die, vi, mottones.” 

After this congress of versifiers, he made his way to Brittany, 
where he heard from eye-witnesses and knights who had actually 
fought there deUils of the battles of Cocherel and Auray, the 
Great Day of the Thirty and the heroism of Jeanne de Montfort. 
Windsor Herald told him something about Auray, and a French 
knight, one Antoine de Beaujeu, gave him the details of Cocherel. 
From Brittany he went southwards to Nantes, 1 .A Rochelle and 
Bordeaux, where he arrived a few days before the visit of Richard, 
afterwards second of that name. He accompanied the Black 
Prince to Dax, and hoped to go on with him into Spain, but 
was despatched to England on a mission. He next formed part 
of the expedition which escorted Lionel duke of Oarence to 
Milan, to marry the daughter of Galeazzo Visconti. Chaucer 
was also one of the prince’s suite. At the wedding banquet 
Petrarch was a guest sitting among the princes. 

From Milan Froissart, accepting gratefully a colle hardie with 
20 florins of gold, set out upon his travels in Italy. At Bologna, 
then in decadence, he met Peter king of Cyprus, from whose 
follower and minister, Eustachc de Conflans, he learned many 
interesting particulars of the king’s exploits. He accompanied 
Peter as far as Venice, where he left him after receiving a gift 
of 40 ducats. With them and his colle hardie, still lined we may 
hope with the 20 florins, Froissart betook himself to Rome. 
The city was then at its lowest point: the churches were roofless; 
there was no pope; there were no pilgrims; there was no 
splendour ; and yet, says Froissart sadly, 

" fu furent Jadis en Rome 
I.i plus preu et ]i plus sage hommu. 

Car par sens tons les arts paasirent." 

It was at Rome that he learned of the death of his friend King 
Peter of Cyprus, and, worse still, an irreparable loss to him, 
that of the good Queen Philippa, of whom he writes, in grateful 

remembrance— .... , 

PropiCKs h soil Diex i l anie I 
J'en sills bien tenus de pryer 
Et scs largliesces csciiyer. 

Car ellc me fi.st ct erta." 

Philippa dead, Froissart looked around for a new patron. 
Then he hastened back to his own country and presented himself, 
with a new book in French, to the duchess of Brabant, from 
whom he received the sum of 16 francs, given in the accounts 
as paid uni Frissardo diclalori. The use of the word uni does 
not imply any meanness of position, but is simply an equivalent 
to the modern French sieur. Froissart may also have found a 
patron in Yolande de Bar, grandmother of King Ren 4 of Anjou. 
In any case he received a substantial (jift from some one in the 
shape of the benefice of Lestines, a village some three or four 
miles from the town of Binche. Also, in addition to his cure, he 
got placed upon the duke of Brabant’s pension list, and was 
entitled to a yearly grant of grain and wine, with some small 
sum in money. 

It is clear, from P'roissart’s own account of himself, that he 
was by no means a man who would at the age of four or five and 
thirty be contented to sit down at ease to discharge the duties 
of parish priest, to say mass, to buy the dead, to marry the 
villagers and to baptize the young. In those days, and in that 
country, it does not seem that other duties were expected. 
Preaching was not required, godliness of life, piety, good works, 
and the graces of a modem ecclesiastic were not looked for. 
Therefore, when Froissart complains to himself that the taverns 
of Lestines got 500 francs of his money, we need not at once set 
him down as either a bad priest or exceptionally given to drink. 
The people of the place were greatly addicted to wine; the 
lavernitrs de Lestines proverbially sold good wine; the Flemings 
were proverbially of a joyous disposition— 

“ Ceux de Hainaut chantent & pleines gorges.” 

Froissart, the parish priest of courtly manners, no doubt 


drank with the rest, and listened if they sang his own, not the 
coarse^countiy songs. Mostly he preferred the society of Gaw^ 
d’Obies, provost of Binche, and the little circle of knights within 
that town. Or—for it was not incumbent on him to be always 
in residence—he repaired to tlie court of Coudenberg,and became 
" moult fr^re et accointd ” with the duke of Brabant. And then 
came Gui de Blois, one of King John’s hostages in London in the 
old days. He had been fighting in Prussia with the Teutonic 
knights, and now, a little tired of war, proposed to settle down 
for a time in his castle of Beaumont. This prince was a member 
of the great house of Chatillon. He was count of Blois, of 
Soissons and of Chimay. He had now, about the year 1374, an 
excellent reputation as a good captain. In him Froissart, who 
hastened to resume acquaintance, found a new patron. More 
than that, it was this sire de Beaumont, in emulation of his 
grandfather, the patron of Jean le Bel, who advised Froissart 
seriously to take in hand the history of his own time. Froissart 
was then in his thirty-sixth year. For twenty years he had been 
rhyming, for eighteen he had been making verses for queens and 
ladies. Yet during all this time he had been accumulating in his 
retentive brain the materials for his future work. 

He began by editing, so to speak, that is, by rewriting with 
additions, tlie work of Jean le Bel; Gui de Blois, among others, 
supplied him with additional information. His own notes, taken 
from information obtained in his travels, gave him more details, 
and when in 1374 Gui married Marie de Namur, Froissart found 
in the bride’s father, Robert de Namur, one who had himself 
largely shared in the events which he had to relate. He, for 
instance, is the authority for the story of the siege of Calais 
and the six burgesses. Provided with these materials, Froissart 
remained at Lestines, or at Beaumont, arranging and writing 
his chronicles. During this period, too, he composed his Espinelle 
amoureuse, and the Joli Buisson de jonesce, and his romance of 
Meliador. He also became chaplain to the count of Blois, and 
obtained a canonry of Chimay. After this appointment we hear 
nothing more of Lestines, which he probably resigned. 

In these quiet pursuits he passed twelve years, years of which 
we hear nothing, probably because there was nothing to tell. 
In 1386 his travels began again, when he accompanied Gui to 
his castle at Blois, in order to celebrate the marriage of his son 
I/iuis de Dunois with Marie de Berry. He wrote a paslourelle 
in honour of the event. Then he attached himself for a few days 
to the duke of Berry, from whom he learned certain particulars 
of current events, and then, becoming aware of what promised to 
be the most mighty feat of arms of his time, he hastened to Sluys 
in order to be on the spot. At this port the French were collecting 
an enormous fleet, and making preparations of the greatest 
magnitude in order to repeat the invasion of William the Con¬ 
queror. They were tired of being invaded by the English and 
wished to turn the tables. The talk was all of conquering the 
country and dividing it among the knights, as had been done by 
the Normans. It is not clear whether Froissart intended to go 
over with the invaders ; but as his sympathies are ever with the 
side where he happens to be, he exhausts himself in admiration 
of this grand gathering of ships and men. “ Any one,” he says, 

“ who had a fever would have been cured of his malady merely 
by going to look at the fleet.” But the delays of the duke of 
Berry, and the arrival of bad weather, spoiled everything. There 
was no invasion of England. In Flanders Froissart met many 
knights who had fought at Rosebeque, and could tell him of the 
troubles which in a few years desolated that country, once so 
prosperous. He set himself to ascertain the history with as 
much accuracy as the comparison of various accounts by eye¬ 
witnesses and actors would allow. He stayed at Ghent, among 
those ruined merchants and mechanics, for whom, as one of the 
same class, he felt a sympathy never extended to English or 
French, perhaps quite as unfortunate, and he devotes no fewer 
than 300 chapters to the Flemish troubles, an amount cut of 
all proportion to the comparative importance of the events. 
This portion of the chronicle was written at Valenciennes. 
During this residence in his birthplace his verses were crowned 
at the “ puys d’amour ” of Valenciennes and Toumay. 
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This part of his work finished, he considered what to do next. 
There was sm^ chance of anything important happening in 
Picardy or Hainault, and he detennmed on making a journey 
to the south of France in order to learn something new. He was 
then fifty-one years of age, and being still, as he tells us, in his 
prime, “ of an age, strength, and limbs able to bear fatigue,” 
he set out as eager to see new places as when, 33 years before, 
he rode through Scotland and marvelled at the bravery of the 
Douglas. What he had, in addition to strength, good memory 
and good spirits, was a manner singularly pleasing and great 
personal force of character. This he does not tell us, but it 
comes out abundantly in his writings; and, which he does tell 
us, he took a singular delight in his book. “ The more I work 
at it,” he says, ‘‘ the better am I pleased with it.” 

On this occasion he rode first to Blois; on the way he fell in 
with two knights who told hipi of the disasters of the English 
army in Spain; one of them also informed him of the splendid 
hospitalities and generosity of Gaston Phoebus, count of Foix, 
on hearing of which Froissart resolved to seek him out. He 
avoided the English provinces of Poitou and Guienne, and rode 
southwards through Berry, Auvergne and Languedoc. Arrived 
at Foix he discovered that the count was at Orthez, whither he 
proceeded in company with a knight named Espaing de Lyon, 
who, Froissart found, had not only fought, but could describe. 

The account of those few days’ ride with Espaing de Lyon is 
the most charming, the most graphic, and the most vivid chapter 
in the whole of Froissart. Every turn of the road brings with 
it the sight of a ruined castle, about which this knight of many 
memories has a tale or a reminiscence. The whole country 
teems with fighting stories. Froissart never tires of listening 
nor the good knight of telling. “ Sainte Marie ! ” cries P'roissart 
in mere rapture. “ How pleasant are your tales, and how much 
do they profit me while you relate them 1 And you shall not lose 
your trouble, for they shall all be set down in memory and remem¬ 
brance in the history which I am writing.” Arrived at length 
at Orthez, Froissart lost no time in presenting his credentials to 
the count of Foix. Gaston Phoebus was at this time fifty-nine 
years of age. His wife, from whom he was separated, was that 
princess, sister of Charles of Navarre, with whom Guillaume de 
Machault carried on his innocent and poetical amour, llie story 
of the miserable death of his son is well known, and may be read 
in Froissart. But that was already a tale of the past, and the 
state which the count kept up was that of a monarch. To such a 
prince such a visitor as Froissart would be in every way welcome. 
Mindful no doubt of those paid clerks who were always writing 
verses, Froissart introduced himself as a chronicler. He could, 
of course, rhyme, and in proof he brought with him his romance 
of Miliador; but he did not present himself as a wandering 
poet. The count received him graciously, speedily discovered 
the good qualities of his guest, and often invited him to read his 
Miliador ^oud in the evening, during which time, says Froissart, 
“ nobody dared to say a word, because he wished me to be heard, 
such great delight did he take in listening.” Very soon Froissart, 
from reader of a romance, became raconteur of the things he had 
seen and heard ; the next step was that the count himself began 
to talk of affairs, so that the notebook was again in requisition. 
There was a good deal, too, to be learned of people about the 
court. One knight recently returned from the East told about 
the Genoese occupation of Famagosta ; two more had been in the 
fray of Otterboume ; others had been in the Spanish wars. 

Leaving Gaston at length, Froissart assisted at the wedding 
of the old duke of Berry with the youthful Jeanne de Bourbon, 
and was present at the grand reception given to Isabeau of 
Bavaria by the Parisians. He then returned to Valenciennes, 
and sat down to write his fourth book. A journey undertaken 
at this time is characteristic of the thorough and conscientious 
spirit in which he composed his work ; it illustrates also his 
restless and curious spirit. While engaged in the events of the 
year 1385 he became aware that his notes taken at Orthez and 
elsewhere on the affairs of Castile and Portugal were wanting in 
completeness. He left Valenciennes and l^tened to Bruges, 
where, he felt certain, he should find some one who would help 
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him. There was, in fact, at this great commercial centre, a 
colony of Portugese. From them he learned that a certain 
Portuguese knight, Dom Juan Fernand Pacheco, was at the 
moinent in Middelbuig on the point of starting for Prussia. 
He instantly embarked at Sluys, reached Midddbutg in time 
to pitch this knight, introduced himself, and conversed with him 
uninterruptedly for the space of six days, getting his information 
on the promise of due acknowledgment. During the next two 
years we learn little of his movements. He seems, however, 
to have had trouble with his seigneur Gui de Blois, and even to 
have resigned his chaplaincy’. Froissart is tender with Gui’s 
reputation, mindful of past favours and remembering how great 
a lord he is. Yet the truth is clear that in his declining years 
the once gallant Gui de Blois became a glutton and a drunkard, 
and allowed his affairs to fall into the greatest disorder. So 
much was he crippled with debt that he was obliged to sell his 
castle and county of Blois to the king of F'rance. Froissart lays 
all the blame on evil counsellors. ‘‘ He was my lord and master,” 
he says simply, “ an honourable lord and of great reputation; 
but he trusted too easily in those who looked for neither his 
welfare nor his honour.” Although canon of Chimay and perhaps 
cur 4 of Lestines as well, it would seem as if F'roissart was not able 
to live without a patron. He next calls Robert de Namur his 
seigneur, and dedicates to him, in a general introduction, the 
whole of his chronicles. We then find him at Abbeville, trying 
to learn all about the negotiations pending between Charles VI. 
and the English. He was unsuccessful, either because he could 
not get at those who knew what was going on, or because the 
secret was too well kept. He next made his last visit to Flngland, 
where, after forty years’ absence, he naturally found no one 
who remembered him. Here he gave King Richard a copy of his 
“ trait^s amoureux,” and got favour at court. He stayed in 
England some months, seeking information on all points fiom 
his friends Henry Chrystead and Richard Stury, from the dukes 
of York and Gloucester, and from Robert the Hermit. 

On his return to France, he found preparations going on 
for that unlucky crusade, the end of which he describes in his 
Chronicle, It was headed by the count of Nevers. After him 
floated many a banner of knights, descendants of the crusaders, 
who bore the proud titles of duke of Athens, duke of Thebes, 
sire de Sidon, sire de Jericho, They were going to invade the 
sultan’s empire by way of Hungary; they were going to march 
south; they would reconquer the holy places. And presently 
we read how it all came to nothing, and how the slaughtered 
knights lay dead outside the city of Nikopoli. In almost the 
concluding words of the Chronicle the murder of Richard II. 
of England is described. His death ends the long and crowded 
Chronicle, though the pen of the writer struggles through a few 
more unfinished sentences. 

The rest is vague tradition. He is said to have died at Chimay ; 
it is further said that he died in poverty so great that his relations 
could not even afford to carve his name upon the headstone of 
his tomb; not one of his friends, not even Eustache Deschamps, 
writes a line of regret in remembrance; the greatest historian 
of his age had a reputation so limited that his death was no 
more regarded than that of any common monk or obscure 
priest. We would willingly place the date of his death, where 
his Chronicle stops, in die year 1400; but tradition assigns 
the date of 1410. What date more fitting than the close of the 
century for one who has made that century illustrious for ever ? 

Among his friends were Guillaume de Machault, Eustache 
Deschamps, the most vigorous poet of this age of decadence, 
and Cuvelier, a follower of Bertrand du Guesclin. These alliances 
are certain. It is probable that he knew Chaucer, with whom 
Deschamps maintained a poetical correspondence; there is 
nothing to show that he ever made the acquaintance of Christine 
de Pisan. Froissart was more proud of his poetry than his prose. 
Posterity has reversed this opinion, and tliough a selection of 
his verse has been published, it would be difficult to find an 
admirer, or even a reader, of his poems. The selection published 
by Buchon in 1829 consists of the Dit dou florin, half of which 
is a description of the power of money ; the Dibat dou eheval 
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et dau levrier, written during his journey in Scotland •, the 
Ditlu de la fiottr dt la Marghirilt; a Dittu d’amaur called 
L'Othst amounus, in which he compares himsdf, the imaginary 
lover, with a clock ; the EspitutU amoureust, which contains a 
sketch of his early life, freely and pleasantly drawn, acccmpanied 
by rortdeaux and virelays ,• the Bttusoft da joncsctf in which 
he returns to the recollections of his own youth; and various 
smaller pieces. The verses are monotonous; the thoughts are 
not without poetical grace, but th^ are expressed at tedious 
length. It would be, however, absurd to expwt in Froissart 
the vigour and verve possessed 1^ none of his predecessors. 
The time was gone when Marie de France, Kuteboeuf and 
Thibaut de Champagne made the 1,3th-century language a 
medium for verse of which any literature might be proud. 
Briefly, Froissart’s poetry, unless the unpublished portion 
tie better than that before us, is monotonous and mechanical. 
The chief merit it possesses is in simplicity of diction. Thb not 
infrequently produces a pleasing effect. 

As for the character of his Chronicle, little need be said. 
There has never been any difference of opinion on the distinctive 
merits of this great work. It presents a vivid and faithful 
drawing of the things done in the r4th century. No more 
graphic account exists of any age. No historian has drawn 
so many and such faithful portraits. They are, it is true, portraits 
of men as they seemed to the writer, not of men as they were. 
I'Voissart was uncritical; he accepted princes by their appearance. 
Who, for instance, would recognire in his portrait of Gaston 
Phoebus de Foix the cruel voluptuary, stained with tlie blood 
of his own son, which we know him to have been ? Froissart, 
again, had no sense of historical responsibility; he was no 
judge to inquire into motives and condemn actions; he was 
.simply a chronicler. He has been accused by French authors 
of lacking patriotism. Yet it must be rememtered that he was 
neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman, but a Fleming. He 
lias been accused of insensibility to suffering. Indignation 
against oppression was not, however, common in the 14th 
century; why demand of FVoissart a quality which is rare 
enough even in our own time ? Vet there are moments when, 
n.s in describing the massacre of Limoges, he sfieaks with tears 
in his voice. 

I-et him be judged by his own aims. “ Before I commence 
this bixik,” he says, “ I pray the Saviour of all the world, who 
created every thing out of nothing, that He will also create and 
put in me sense and understanding of so much worth, that this 
book, which I have begun, 1 may continue and persevere in, 
so that all those who shall read, .see, and hear it may find in it 
delight and plensance.” To give delight and pleasure, then, 
was his sole design. 

As regards his personal character, Froissart depicts it himself 
for us. Such as he was in youth, he tells us, so he remained in 
more advanced life; rejoicing mightily in dances and carols, 
in hearing minstrels and poems ; inclin^ to love all those who 
love dogs and hawks ; pricking up his ears at the unc-orking of 
bottles,—“ Car au voire prens grand plaisir ” ; pleased with 
good cheer, gorgeous apparel and joyous society, but no common- 
place reveller or greedy voluptuary,—everything in Froissart 
was ruled by the good manners which he set before all else; 
and alw.ays eager to listen to tales of war and battle. As we have 
said above, he shows, not only by his success at courts, but also 
by the whole tone of his writings, that he possessed a singularly 
winning manner and strong personal character. He lived 
wholly in the present, and had no thought of the coming changes. 
Born when chivalrous ideas were most widely spread, but the 
spirit of chivalpf itself, as inculcated by the best writers, in its 
decadetKe, he is penetrated with the sense of knightly honour, 
and ascribes to all his heroes alike those qualities f^ich only the 
ideal knight possessed. 

Tke fleet edition of Froiranrt's Chronicles was published in Paris. 
It bears no date ; the next editinnn are those of the years 1505,1514, 
isiB and 15S0. The edition of Buchon, 1824, wag a continuation 
of one commenced by Dacier. The beat modem editions are those 
of 'Kervyn de rxrttenhove (Bniaacls, 1863-1877) and Simton Luce 
(Paris, rMp-e-SSa); for bibliogTaphy see Potthact, BibliaUuea kist. 


I MwMi aevi, i. (Berlin, 1896). An abridgment was mode in Latin by 
BelleMasL and pahUsiied in 167*. An English translation was 
mode by Bouchier, Lord Berners, and published in London, ijas. 
See the “ Tudor Translatious ” edition of Berners (Nutt, 1901), 
with introduction by W. P. Ker; and the “ Globe " edition, witt 
introduction by G. C. Macaulay. The tranf^tlon by Thomas 
Jofanes was originally published in 1S02-1805. For Froisaarfs 
^ma see Scheler's text in K. de Lattenhove’s complete edition; 
Mcliaior has been edited by Longnon for the SocLte dcs Anciens 
Textos (1895-1899). See also Madame Darme.steter (Duclaux), 
Froissart <1894). (w. Bn.) 

FROHS, a market town in the Frome parliamentary diviokm 
of .Somersetshire, England, 107 m. W. by S. of London by the 
Great Western railway. Pop. of urban district (1901) 11,057. It 
is unevenly built on high ground above the river Frome, which 
is here crossed by a stone bridge of five arches. It was formerly 
called Frome or Froome Selwood, after the neighbouring forest 
of Selwood; and the country round is still richly wooded and 
picturesque. The parish church of St John the Baptist, with 
its fine tower and spire, was built about the close of the 14th 
century, and, though largely restored, has a beautiful chancel, 
Lady chapd and baptistery. Fragments of Norman work ate 
left; the interior is elaborately adorned with sculptures and 
stained glass. The mu;ket-hall, museum, school of art, and a 
free grammar school, founded under Edward VI., may be noted 
among buildings and institutions. The chief industries are 
brewing and art metal-working, also jx-inting, metal-founding, 
end the manufacture of cloth, silk, tools and cards for wool- 
dressing. Dairy farming is largely practised in the ne%hbour- 
huod. Selwood forest was long a favourite haunt of brigands, 
and even in the i8th centuiy gave shelter to a gang of coiners and 
highwaymen. 

The Saxon occupation of Frome (From) is the earliest of 
which there is evidence, the settlement being due to the founda¬ 
tion of a monastery by Aldhelm in 705. A witenagemot was 
held there in 934, so that Frome must already have been a place 
of some size. At the time of the Domesday Survey the manor 
was owned by King William. Local tradition as.serts that 
Frome was a medieval borough, and the reeve of Frome k 
occasionally mentioned in documents after the reign of Edward 
L, but there is no direct evidence that Frome was a borough and 
no trace of any charter granted to it. It was not represented 
in parliament until given one member by the Reform Act of 
1832. Separate representation cea.sed in 1885. Frome was 
never incorporated. A charter of Henry VII. to Edmund 
Leversedge, then lord of the manor, granted the right to have 
fairs on the 22nd of July and the 21st of Septemter. In the 
i8th century two other fairs on tlie 24th of February and the 
asth of November were held. Cattle fairs are now held on the 
last Wednesday in February and November, and a cheese fair 
on the last Wednesday in &ptember. The Wednesday market 
is held under the charter of Henry VII. There is also a Saturday 
cattle market. The manufacture of woollen cloth has been 
established since the 13th century, Frome being the only Somer¬ 
set town in which this staple industry has flourished continuously. 

'FROMBNTIN, BOGRNE (1820-1876), French painter, was 
born at La Kodtelle in December 2820. After leaving school 
he studied for some years under Louis Cabat, the landscape 
painter. Fromentin was one of the earliest pictorial interpreters 
of Algeria, having been able, while quite young, to visit the 
land and {leople that suggested the subjects of most of his 
works, and to store hk memory as well as his portfolio with the 
picturesque and charactn:ktic details of North African life. In 
1849 he obtained a medal of the second dais. In 1852 he paid 
a second visit to Algeria, accompanying an archaeological 
mission, and then completed that minute study of the iceneiy 
of the country and of the habits of its people which enabled him 
to give to hk after-work the realistic accuracy that comes from 
intimate knowledge In a certain sense hk works are not more 
artktie results than contributions to ethnological science. Hk 
first great sucoess was produced at the Salon of 2847, fay the 
“Gorj^de la Chiffa.” Among hk more important works are— 

“ La Place de la briche k Constantine ” (1849); “ Enterrement 
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MauK ” (1853); ■“ Batekurs tkgres" and “ Audience rh«7 un 
chalife ” (1859); “ Berger kabyie ” and “ Coutriers Lrabes ” 
(x86j) ; “ Bivouac arebe,” “ Chosae au faucon,” “ Fauconnier 
arabe ” (now at Luxembourg) (1863); “ Cfaasse au Wron ” 
(1865); “Voleurs de nuit” (1867); “Centaurs et arabes 
attaquk par une lionne ” (1868); “ Halte de muletiers ” (i860); 
“ Le Nil ’’ and “ Un Souvenir d’Esneh ” (1875). Fromentin was 
much influenced in style by Eugene Delacroix. His works are 
distinguished by striking composition, great dexterity of hand¬ 
ling und brilliancy of colour. In them is given with great 
truth and refinement the unconscious grandeur of barbvian 
and animal attitudes and gestures. His later works, however, 
show signs of an exhausted vein and of an exhausted spirit, 
accompanied or caused by physical enfeeblcment. But it must 
be observed that Ftomentin’s paintings show only one side of 
a genius that was perhaps even more felicitously expressed in 
literature, though of course with less profusion. “ Dominique,’’ 
first published in the Rome des deux ittondes in 1863, and 
dedicated to George Sand, is remarkable among the fiction 
of the century for delicate and imaginative observation and for 
emotional earnestness. Fromentin’s other literary works are— 
VisiUs arlisHques (1853); Simples Pdlm'ttages (1856); Un £ii' 
dans le Sahara (1857); Une Annie dans le Sahel (1858); and 
l^s Maitres d’autrejois (1876). In 1876 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Academy. He died suddenly at La Kochelle 
un the 27th of August 1876. 

FROMMEL, QASTON (r862-i9o6), Swiss theologian, pro¬ 
fessor of theology in the university of Geneva from 1894 to 1906. 
An Alsatian by birth, he belonged mainly to French Switzerland, 
where he spent most of his life. He may best he described as 
continuing the spirit of Vinet {q.v.) amid the mental conditions 
Tnarkiiig the end of the iqth century. Like Vinet, he derived 
his philosophy of religion from a peculiarly deep experience of 
the Gospel of Christ as meeting the demands of the moral con¬ 
sciousness; but he developed even further than Vinet the 
psychological analysia of conscience and the method of verifying 
every doctrine by direct reference to spiritual experience. Both 
made much of moral individuality or personality as the crown 
and criterion of reality, believing that its correlation with 
Christianity, both historically and philosophically, was most 
intimate. But while Vinet laid most stress on the liberty from 
human authority essential to the moral consciousness, the 
changed needs of the age caused Frommel to develop rather the 
aspect of man’s dependence as a moral being upon God’s spiritual 
initiative, “ the conditional nature of his liberty.” “ Liberty 
is not the primary, but the secondary characteristic” of con¬ 
science ; “ before being free, it is the subject of obligation.” 
On this depends its objectivity as a real revelation of the Divine 
Will. Thus he claimed that a deeper analysis carried one beyond 
the human subjectivity of even Kant’s categorical imperative, 
since consciousness of obligation was “ une experience imposk 
sous le mode de I’absolu.” By his use of imposie Frommel 
emphasized the priority of man’s sense of obligation to his 
consciousness either of self or of God. Here he appealed to the 
current psychology of the subconscious for confirmation of his 
analysis, ty which he claimed to transcend mere intellectualism. 
In his language on this fundamental point he was perhaps too 
jealous of admitting an ideal element as implicit in the feeling 
of obligation. Still he did well in insisting on priority to self- 
conscious thought as a mark of metaphysical objectivity in the 
case of moral, no less than of physical experience. Further, he 
found in the Christian revelation the same characteristics as 
belonged to the universal revelation involved in conscience, 
viz. God’s sovereign initiative and his living action in histoiy. 
From this standpoint he argued against a purely psycholodcal 
type of religion (apustieisme rdigieux, as he termed it)—a 
tendency to which he saw even in A. Sabatier and the symbolo- 
fideisme of the Paris School—os giving up a resd and unifying 
faith. His influence on men, especially the student class, was 
greatly enhanced by the rel^ious force and charm of his per¬ 
sonality. 'Finally, like Vinet, he was a man of letters'and a 
penetrating oritk of men and systems. 
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LtrsaxTUBB.— G. Godet, Gaston Frommel (NeuchtMl, 1906), a 
compact sketch, with full citation of aounes ; H. Bois, in Satnle- 
Crate for 1906, lor “ L’htudiant et Ic profeaiour." A completB 
edition of bis writings was begun in 1907. (J. V. B.) 

FRONDS, THE, the name given to a civil war in France 
which lasted from 1648 to 165a, and to its sequel, the war with 
Spain in 1633-59. The word means a sling, and was applied to 
this contest from the circumstance that the windows of Cardinal 
Mazarin’s adherents were pelted with stones hy the Paris mob. 
Its original object was the redress of grievances, but the move¬ 
ment soon degenerated into a factional contest among the nobles, 
who sought to reverse the results of Richelieu’s work and to 
overthrow bis successor Mazarin. In May 1648 a tax levied on 
judicial officers of the parlement of Paris was met by that body, 
not merely with a refusal to pay, but with a condemnation of 
earlier financial edicts, and even with a demand for the accept¬ 
ance of a scheme of constitutional refonns framed by a com¬ 
mittee of the parlement. This charter was somewhat influenced 
by contemporary events in England. But there is no real 
likeness between the two revolutions, the French parlement 
being no more representative of the people than the Inns of 
Court were in England. Tlie political hatoty of the time is 
dealt with in the article France ; History, the present article 
being concerned chiefly with the military operations of what 
was perhaps the most costly and least necessary civil war in 
history. 

The military record of the first or “ parliamentary ” Fronde 
is almost blank. In August 1648, strengthened by the news 
of Condi’s victory at Lens, Mazarin suddenly arrested the 
leaders of the parlement, whereupon Paris broke into insurrectiDii 
and barricaded the streets. The court, having no army at its 
immediate disposal, had to release the prisoners and to promise 
reforms, and fled from Paris on the night of the 32nd of October. 
But the signing of the peace of Westphalia set free Condi’s 
army, and by ^anuaty 1649 it was besieging Paris. The peace 
of Rueil was signed in March, after little blood had been shed. 
The Parisians, though still and always anti-cardinalist, refused 
to ask for Spanish aid, as proposed their princely and noble 
adherents, having no prospect of military success without 
such aid, submitted and received concessions. Thenceforward 
the Fronde becomes a stoty of sordid intrigues and half-hearted 
warfare, losing all trace of its first constitutional phase. The 
leaders were discontented princes and nobles—Monsieur (Gaston 
of Orleans, the king’s uncle), the great Condfe and his brother 
Conti, the due de Bouillon and his brother Turenne. To these 
must be added Gaston’s daughter. Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
(La grande Mademoiselle), Condi’s sister, Madame de I..ongue- 
ville, Madame de Chevreuse, and the astute intriguer Paul de 
Gondi, later Cardinal de Retz. The military operations fell 
into the hands of war-experienced mercenaries, led by two 
great, and many second-rate, generals, and of nobles to whom 
war was a polite pastime. ITie feelings of the people at large 
were enlisted on neither side. 

This peace of Rueil lasted until the end of 1649. The princes, 
received at court once more, renewed their intrigues against 
Mazarin, who, having come to an understanding with Monsieur, 
Gondi and Madame de Chevreuse, suddenly arrested Condi, 
Conti and Longueville (January 14, 1650). The war which 
followed this coup is called the “ Princes’ Fronde.” This time 
it was Turenne, before and afterwards the most loyal soldier 
of his day, who headed the armed rebellion. Listening to the 
promptings of his Egeria, Madame de Longueville, he resolved 
to rescue her brother, his old comrade of Freiburg and N6rd- 
lingen. It was with Spanish assistance that he hop^ to do so ; 
and a powerful army of that nation assembled in Artois under the 
archduke Leopold, governor-general of the Spanish Netherlands. 
But the peasants of the country-side rose against the invaders, 
the royal army in Champagne was in the capable hands of C6sar 
de Choiseul, comte du Plessis-Praslin, who counted fifty-two 
years of age and thirty-six of ■war experience, and the little 
fortress of Guise successfully resisted the archduke’s attack. 
Thereupon, however, Mazarin drew upon Plessis-Praslin’s army 
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for reinforcements to be sent to subdue the rebellion in the 
•outh, and the royal general had to retire. Then, happily for 
France, the archduke decided that he had spent sufficient of 
the king of Spain’s money and men in the French quarrel. 
The magnificent regular army withdrew into winter quarters, 
and left Turenne to deliver the princes with a motley host of 
Frondeurs and Lorrainers. Plessis-Praslin by force and bribery 
secured the surrender of Rethel on the i.^th of December 1650, 
and Turenne, who had advanced to relieve the place, fell back 
hurriedly. But he was a terrible opponent, and Plessis-Praslin 
and Mazarin himself, who accompanied the army, had many 
misgivings as to the result of a lost battle. The marshal chose 
nevertheles.s to force Turenne to a decision, and the battle of 
Blanc-Champ (near Somme-Py) or Rethel was the consequence. 
Moth sides were at a standstill in strong positions, Plessis-Praslin 
doubtful of the trustworthiness of his cavalry, Turenne too weak 
to attack, when a dispute for precedence arose between the 
Gardfs franfaises and the Picardie regiment. The royal infantry 
had lo be rearranged in order of regimental seniority, and 
Turenne, seeing and desiring to profit by the attendant disorder, 
came out of his stronghold and attacked with the greatest vigour. 
The battle (December 15,1650) was severe and for a time doubt¬ 
ful, but Turenne's Frondeurs gave way in the end, and his army, 
ns an army, ceased to exist. Turenne himself, undeceived as to 
the part he was playing in the drama, asked and received the 
young king’s pardon, and meantime the court, with the matsnn 
du roi and other loyal troops, had subdued the minor risings 
without difficulty (March-April 1651). Cond^, Conti and 
Longueville were released, and by April 1651 the rebellion had 
everywhere collapsed. Then followed a few months of hollow 
peace and the court returned to Paris. Mazarin, an object of 
hatred to all the princes, had already retired into exile. “ Le 
temps est un galant homme," he remarked, “ laissons le faire 1 ” 
and so it proved. His absence left the field free for mutual 
jealousies, and for the remainder of the year anarchy reigned 
in France. In December 1651 Mazarin returned with a small 
army. The war began again, and this time Turenne and Conde 
were pitted against one another. After the first campaign, as 
we shall see, the civil war ceased, but fur several other campaigns 
the two great soldiers were opposed to one another, Turenne as 
the defender of France, Cond6 as a Spanish invader. Their 
personalities alone give threads of continuity to these seven years 
of wearisome manoeuvres, sieges and combats, though for a 
right understanding of the causes which were to produce the 
standing armies of the age of Louis XIV. and Frederick the Great 
the military student should .search deeply into the material and 
moral factors that here decided the issue. 

The dibut of the new Frondeurs took place in Guyenne 
(February-March 165s), while their Spanish ally, the archduke 
Leopold William, captured various northern fortresses. On the 
Loire, whither the centre of gravity was soon transferred, the 
Frondeurs were commanded by intriguers and quarrelsome 
lords, until Condi’s arrival from Guyenne. His bold trenchant 
leadership made itself felt in the action of Blineau (7th April 
1652), in which a portion of the royal anny was destroyed, but 
fresh troops came up to oppose him, and from the skilful dis- 
jmsitions made by his opponents Condi felt the presence of 
Turenne and broke off the action. The royal army did likewise. 
Condi invited the commander of Turenne’s rearguard to supper, 
chaffed him unmercifully for allowing the prince’s men to surprise 
him in the morning, and by way of farewell remarked to his 
guest, “ Quel dommage que des braves gens comme nous se 
coupent la gorge pour un faquin ”—an incident and a remark 
that thoroughly justify the iron-handed absolutism of Louis XIV. 
There was no hope for France while tournaments on a large 
scale and at the public’s expense were fashionable amongst the 
ftands seigneurs. After Blineau both armies marched to Paris 
to negotiate with the parlement, de Retz and Mile de Montpensier, 
while the archduke took more fortresses in Flanders, and Charles 
IV., duke of Lorraine, with an army of plundering mercenaries, 
marched through Ch^pagne to join Condi. As to the latter, 
Turenne manoeuvred past Condi and planted himself in front 


of the mercenaries, and their leader, not wishing to expend his 
men against the old French regiments, consented to depart with 
a money payment and the promise of two tiny Lorraine fortresses. 
A few more manauvres, and the royal army was able to hem in 
the Frondeurs in the Faubourg St Antoine (and July 165a) with 
their backs to the closed gates of Paris. The royalists at^ked 
all along the line and won a signal victory in spite of the knightly 
prowess of the prince and his great lords, but at the critical 
moment Gaston’s daughter persuaded the Parisians to open the 
gates and to admit Cond6’s army. She herself turned the guns 
of the Bastille on the pursuers. An insurrectional government 
was organized in the capital and proclaimed Monsieur lieutenant- 
general of the realm. Mazarin, feeling that public opinion was 
solidly [gainst him, left France again, and the bourgeois of Paris, 
quarrelling with the princes, permitted the king to enter the city 
on the 21st of October 1652. Mazarin returned unopposed in 
February 1653. 

'fhe Fronde as a civil war was now over. The whole country, 
wearied of anarchy and disgusted with the princes, came to look 
to the king’s party as the party of order and settled government, 
and thus the Fronde prepared the way for the absolutism of 
Louis XIV. TTie general war continued in Flanders, Catalonia 
and Italy wherever a Spanish and a French garrison were face 
to face, and Cond6 with the wreck of his army openly and 
definitely entered the service of the king of Spain. The “ Spanish 
F'ronde ” was almost purely a military affair and, except for a 
few outstanding incidents, a dull affair to boot. In 1653 France 
was so exhausted that neither invaders nor defenders were able 
to gather supplies to enable them to take the field till July. At 
one moment, near Pdronne, Cond6 had Turenne at a serious 
disadvantage, but he could not galvanize the Spanish genera! 
Count Fuensaldana, who was more solicitous to preserve his 
master's soldiers than to establish Cond6 as mayor of the palace 
to the king of France, and the armies drew apart again without 
fighting. In 1654 the principal incident was the siege and relief 
of Arras. On the night of the 24th-25th August the lines of 
circumvallation drawn round that place by the prince were 
brilliantly stormed by Turenne’s army, and Condi won equal 
credit for his safe withdrawal of the besieging corps under cover 
of a series of bold cavalry charges led by himself as usual, sword 
in hand. In 1655 Turenne captured the fortresses of Landrecies, 
Condi and St Ghislain. In 1656 the prince of Condi revenged 
himself for the defeat of Arras by storming Turenne’s circum¬ 
vallation around Valenciennes (i6th July), but Turenne drew off 
his forces in good order. The campaign of 1657 was uneventful, 
and is only to be remembered because a body of 6000 British 
infantry, sent by Cromwell in pursuance of his treaty of alliance 
with Mazarin, took part in it. The presence of the English 
contingent and its very definite purpose of making Dunkirk a 
new Calais, to be held by England for ever, gave the next cam¬ 
paign a character of certainty and decision which is entirely 
wanting in the rest of the war. Dunkirk was besieged promptly 
and in great force, and when Don Juan of Austria and Condi 
appeared with the relieving army from Fumes, Turenne advanced 
boldly to meet him. The battle of the Dunes, fought on the 
14th of June 1658, was the first real trial of strength since the 
battle of the Faubouig St Antoine. Successes on one wing were 
compromised by failure on the other, but in the end Condi drew 
off with heavy losses, the success of his own cavalry charges 
having entirely failed to make good the defeat of the Spanish 
right wing amongst the Dunes. Here the “ red-coats ” made 
their first appearance on a continental battlefield, under the 
leadership of Sir W. Lockhart, Cromwell’s ambassador at Paris, 
and astonished both armies by the stubborn fierceness of their 
assaults, for they were the products of a war where passions 
ran higher and the determination to win rested on deeper founda¬ 
tions than in the di^ingolade of the feudal spirit in which they 
now figured. Dunkirk fell, as a result of the victory, and flew 
the St George’s cross till Charles II. sold it to the king of France. 
A last desultory campaign followed in 1659—the twenty-fifth 
year of the Franco-Spanish War—and the peace of the Pyrenees 
was signed on the 5th of November. On the 27th of January 
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1660 ihe prince asked and obtained at Aix the forgiveness of 
Louis XIV. The later careers of Turenne and Condi as the 
great generals—and obedient subjects—of their sovereign are 
describwl in the article Dutch Wahs. 

For the many memoirs and letters of the time see the hat in 
G. Monod's BihUogtapkie de t'kistoin dt Frimce {Pins, 1888). The 
LiUrtt dit cardintd Mtuarin liave been collected in nine volumes 
[Paris, 1878-1906). Sec P. Adolphe Cliinicl, Histoire ds Francs 
psndant Ut minonli de Louis XI v {4 vols., 1879-1880), and his 
Histoirs ds Francs jo«j Is ministirs ds Masarin (j vrfs., 1883) ; 
L. C. de Beaupoil do Sainte-Aulaire, Histoirs ds la Fronds (and ed., 
2 vols., i860); ‘‘ Arvide Barine" (Mmc Charles Vincens), La 
Jsunssss ds la grands mademoisslls (Paris, 1902) ; Due d'Aumale, 
Histoirs dss princss ds Condi (Paris, 1889-1896, 7 vols.). The most 
interesting iccount of the military operations is in General Hardy 
de P6rini’s Tursnns st Condi (Bataillss franfaisss, vol. iv.). 

FRONTENAC ET PALLUAU, LOUIS DE BUADE, Comte de 
(i 620-:698), French-Canadian statesman, governor and lieu¬ 
tenant-general for the French king in La NouvelU France 
(Canada), son of Henri de Buade, colonel in the regiment of 
Navarre, was born in the year 1620. The details of his early 
life are meagre, as no trace of the Frontenac papers has been 
discovered. The de Buades, however, were a family of distinc¬ 
tion in the principality of B6arn. Antoine de Buade, seigneur de 
Frontenac, grandfather of the future governor of Canada, attained 
eminence as a councillor of state under Henri IV.; and his 
children were brought up with the dauphin, afterwards Louis 
XIII. I^uis de Buade entered the army at an early age. In 
the year 1635 he served under the prince of Orange in Holland, 
and fought with credit and received many wounds during 
engagements in the I,ow Countries and in Italy. He was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of colonel in the regiment of Normandy in 
1643, and three years later, after distinguishing himself at the 
siege of Orbitello, where he had an arm broken, he was made 
mariehal de camp. His service seems to have been continuous 
until the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia in 1648, when he 
returned to his father’s house in Paris and married, without the 
consent of her parents, Anne de la Grange-Trianon, a girl of 
great beauty, who later became the friend and confidante of 
Madame de Mnntpensier. The marriage was not a happy one, 
and after the birth of a son incompatibility of temper led to a 
separation, the count retiring to his estate on the Indre, where 
by an extravagant course of living he became hopelessly involved 
in debt. Little is known of his career for the next fifteen years 
beyond the fact that he held a high position at court; but in 
the year 1669, when France sent a contingent to assist the 
V'enetians in the defence of Crete against the Turks, Frontenac 
was placed in command of the troops on the recommendation of 
Turenne. In this expedition he won military glory ; but his 
fortune was not improved thereby. 

At this period the affairs of New France claimed the attention 
of the French court. From the year 1665 the colony had been 
successfully administered by three remarkable men—-Daniel de 
R6iny de Courcelle, the governor, Jean Talon, the intendant, 
and the marquis de Tracy, who had been appointed lieutenant- 
general for the French king in America; but a difference of 
opinion had arisen between the governor and the intendant, and 
each had demanded the other’s recall in the public interest. 
At this crisis in the administration of New France, Frontenac 
was appointed to succeed de Courcelle. The new governor 
arrived in Quebec on the :2th of September 1672. From the 
commencement it was evident that he was prepared to give 
effect to a policy of colonial expansion, and to exercise an inde¬ 
pendence of action that did not coincide with the views of the 
monarch or of his minister Colbert. One of the first acts of the 
governor, by which he sought to establish in Canada the three 
estates—nobles, clergy and people—met with the disapproval 
of the French court, and measures were adopted to curb his 
ambition by increasing the power of the sovereign council and 
by reviving the office of intendant. Frontenac, however, was 
a man of dominant spirit, jealous of authority, prepared to exact 
obedience from all and to yield to none. In the course of events 
he soon became involved in quarrels with the intendant touching 
questions of precedence, and with the ecclesiastics, one or two 
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of whom ventured to criticize his proceedings. The church in 
Canada bad been administered for many years by the religious 
orders; for the see of Quebec, so long contemplated, had not yet 
been erected. But thrM years after the arrival of Frontenac a 
former vicar apostolic, Francois Xavier de Laval de Mont- 
morenci, return^ to Quebec as bishop, with a jurisdiction over 
the whole of Canada. In this redoubtable churchman the 
governor found a vigorous opponent who was determined to 
render the state subordinate to the church. Frontenac, following 
in this respect in the footsteps of his predecessors, bad issued 
trading licences which permitted the s^e of intoxicants. The 
bbhop, supported by the intendant, endeavoured to suppress 
this trade and sent an ambassador to France to obtain remedial 
action. The views of the bishop were upheld and henceforth 
authority was divided. Troubles ensued oetween the governor 
and the sovereign council, most of the members of which sided 
with the one permanent power in the colony—the bishop; 
while the suspicions and intrigues of the intendant, Duchesneau, 
were a constant source of vexation and strife. As the king and 
his minister had to listen to and adjudicate upon the appeals 
from the contending parties their patience was at last worn out, 
and both governor and intendant were recalled to France in 
the year 1682. During Frontenac’s first administration many 
improvements had been made in the country. The defences 
had been strengthened, a fort was built at Cataraqui (now 
Kingston), Ontario, bearing the governor’s name, and conditions 
of peace had been fairly maintained between the Iroquois on 
the one hand and the French and their allies, the Ottawas and 
the Hurons, on the other. The progress of events during the 
next few years proved that the recall of the governor had been 
ill-timed. The Iroquois were assuming a threatening attitude 
towards the inhabitants, and Frontenac’s successor. La Barre, 
was quite incapable of leading an army against such cunning 
foes. At the end of a year 1 Barre was replaced by the marquis 
de Denonville, a man of abilit)' and courage, who, though he 
showed some vigour in marching against the western Iroquois 
tribes, angered rather than intimidated them, and the massacre 
of Lachine (5th of August 1689) must be regarded as one of the 
unhappy results of his administration. 

The affairs of the colony were now in a critical condition; a 
man of experience and decision was needed to cope with the 
difficulties, and Louis XIV., who was not wanting in sagacity, 
wisely made choice of the choleric count to represent and uphold 
the power of France. When, therefore, on the 15th of October 
1689, Frontenac arrived in Quebec as governor for the second 
time, he received an enthusiastic welcome, and confidence was 
at once restored in the public mind. Quebec was not long to 
enjoy the blessing of peace. On the :6th of October 1690 
several New England ships under the command of Sir William 
Phipps appeared off the Island of Orleans, and an officer was 
sent ashore to demand the surrender of the fort. Frontenac, 
bold and fearless, sent a defiant answer to the hostile admiral, 
and handled so vigorously the forces he had collected as com¬ 
pletely to repulse the enemy, who in their hasty retreat left 
behind a few pieces of artillery on the Beauport shore. The 
prestige of the governor was greatly increased by this event, and 
he was prepared to follow up his advantage by an attack on 
Boston from the sea, but his resources were inadequate for the 
undertaking. New France now rejoiced in a brief respite from 
her enemies, and during the interval Frontenac encouraged the 
revival of the drama at the Ch&teau St-Louis and paid some 
attention to the social life of the colony. The Indians, however, 
were not yet subdued, and for two years a petty warfare was 
maintained. In 1696 Frontenac decided to take the field against 
the Iroquois, although at this time he was seventy-six years of 
age. On the 6th of July he left Lachine at the head of a con¬ 
siderable force for the village of the Onondagas, where he arrived 
a month later. In the meantime the Iroquois had abandoned 
their villages, and as pursuit was impracticable the army com¬ 
menced its return march on the loth of August. The old warrior 
endured the fatigue of the march as well as the youngest soldier, 
and for his courage and prowess he received the cross of St 
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Louis. Frontenac died'on the iSth of November 1698 at the 
Ghlteau St Uuis after a brief illness, deeply mourned by the 
Canadian peofAe. The faults of the governor were those of 
temperament, which had been fostered by early environBient. 
His nature was turbulent, and from his youth he had been used 
to command ; but underlying a rough exterior there was evidence 
of a kindly heart. He was fearless, resourceful and decisive, 
and triumphed as few men could have done over the difficulties 
and dangers of a most critical position. 

See Count Frontenac, by W. D. Le Sueur (Toronto, 1906); Cdunl 
Frontenac and New France under Louit XIV., by Francis Park- 
man (Boston, 1878): Le Comte de Frontenac, by Henri Lorin 
(Paris, 1895): P'ontenac et set amis, by Ernest Myrand Quebec, 
J902). (A. O. D.) 

FRONTINUS, 8EXTU8 JUUDS {c. a.d. 40-ioj), Roman 
soldier and author. In 70 he was city praetor, and five years 
later was sent into Britain to succeed Petilius Cerealis as governor 
of that island. He subdued the Silures, and held the other 
native tribes in check till he was superseded by Agricola (78). 
In 97 he was appointed superintendent of the aqueducts (curator 
atfuarum) at Rome, an office only conferred upon persons of veiy 
hijiih standing. He was also a member of the college of augurs. 
His chief work is De aquU urbis Romae, in two books, containing 
a history and description of the water-supply of Rome, including 
the laws relating to its use and maintenance, and other matters 
of importance in the history of architecture. Frontinus also 
wrote a theoretical treatise on military science (De re militari) 
which is lost. His Straiegemaiieon libri Hi. is a collection of 
examples of military stratagems from Greek and Roman history, 
for the use of officers j a fourth book, the plan and style of which 
is different from the rest (more stress is laid on the moral aspects 
of war, «.g. discipline), is the work of another writer (best emtion 
by G. Gundermann, 1888). F.xtracts from a treatise on land- 
surveying ascribed to Frontinus are preserved in lachmann’s 
Gromatici vfteres (1848). 

A valuable edition of tlie De aqitis (text and translation) has been 
published by C. Herschel (Boston, Mass., iSgg). It contains numer¬ 
ous ilhistrations; maps of the routes of the ancient aqueducts 
and the city of Rome in the time of Frontinu.s; a photographic 
reproduction o( the only MS. (the Monte Ca.ssino) ; several ex¬ 
planatory chapters, and a concise bibliography, in which special 
reference is made to P. de Tissot, Rtudt sue la condition des agts- 
nunsores (1879). There is a complete edition of the works by 
A. Dederich (1855), and an English translation of the Strategematica 
by R. Scott (i8ib). 

raONTISPIECB (through the French, from Med. Lat. jrentis- 
picium, a front view, front, frontis, forehead or front, and speeere, 
to look at; the English spelling is a mistaken adaptation to 
“ piece ”), an architectural term for the principal front of a 
building, but more generally applied to a richly decorated 
entrance doorway, if projeaing slightly orly in front of the 
main wall, otherwise por^ or porch would be a more correct 
term; The word, however, is more used for a decorative design 
or the representation of some subject connected with the sub- 
•stance of a book and placed as the first illustrated page. A 
design at the end of the chapter of a book is called a tail-piece. 

FRONTO, MARCUS OORNEUUS (c. a.d. 100-170), Roman 
grammarian, rhetorician and advocate, was bom of an Italian 
family at Girta in Numidia. He came to Rome in the reign of 
Hadrian, and soon gained such renown as an advocate and 
orator as to be reckoned inferior only to Cicero. He amassed .a 
large fortune, erected magnificent buildings and purchased the 
famous gardens of Maecenas. Antoninus Pius, hearing of his 
fame, appointed him tutor to his adopted sons Mkreus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus. In 143 he was consul for two months, but 
deoKned tlie proconsulship of Asia on the ground of ill-h^th. 
His latter years were embittered by the loss of all his children 
except one daughter. His talents as an orator and rhetorician 
were greatly admired by his contemporaries, a number of whom 
formed themselves into a school called after him Frontoniani, 
whose avowed object it was to restore the ancient purity and 
simplicity of the I^tin language in place of the exaggerations of 
the Greek, sophistical school. However praiseworUiy the inten¬ 
tion may have been, the list of authors specially recommended 


does not. speak wefl for Kronto’s litenry taste. The authors of 
tbc.'Augifctan age cu-e unduly depreciated, while Ennius, Plautus, 
Laberiust Sallust-ue held , up as .models of imitation. Till 1815 
the only extant works ascribed (erroneously) to Fronto were two 
grammatica] treatises, De ruminum verborumque differentiis 
and Extmpla eieeuiiomim (the last being really Anisianus 
Messras). Ih that year, however, Angelo Mai discovered in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan a palimpsest, manuscript (and; 
later, some additional sheets of it in the Vatican), on which had 
been originally written some of Fronto’e. letters to his royal 
pupiR utd ^eir replies. These palimpsests had originally 
belonged to the famous convent of St Columba at Bohbio, and 
had been written over by the monks with the acts of the first 
council of Ghalcedon. The letters, together with the other 
fragments in the palimpsest, were published at Rome in 18x3. 
Their contents. fulls far short of the writer’s great reputation. 
The letters consist of correspondence with. Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, in which the cliaracter of 
Fronto’s pupils appears in a veiy favourable light, especially 
in the affection they both seem to have retained for their old 
master ; and letters to friends, chiefly letters of recommendation. 
The collection also contains treatises on eloquence, some historical 
fragments, and literary trifles on such subjects os the praise of 
smoke and dust, of negligence, and a dissertation on Arion. 
“ His style is a laborious mbeture of archaisms, a motley cento, 
with the aid of which he conceals the poverty of his knowledge 
and ideas.” His chief merit oonsists in having preserved extracts 
from ancient writers which would otherwise have been lost. 

The best editioa of his works is by, S. A. Naber (1867), with an 
account of the palimpsest; sec also G. Boissier, “ Marc-Aur 41 e et 
les lettres de F.,” in lievue des deux mnndes (April 186B) ; R. Ellis, 
in Journal of Philology (i868r) and Correspondence of Fronto and M. 
Aurelius (I904) ; and the full bibliography in the article by Brzo^a 
in the new edition of Pauly's Realencyclopddie der classischen /tiler- 
tumewissenschafl, iv. pt, i. (1900), 

FROSINONS (aiie. Frusino), a town of Italy in the province 
of Rome, from which it is 53 m. E.S.E. by rail. Pop. (1901) 
town, 9530; commune, 11,0x9, The place is picturesquely 
situated on a hill of 055 ft. above sea-level, but contains no 
buildings of interest. Of the ancient city walls a small fragment 
alone is preserved, and no other traces of antiquity are visible, 
not even of the amphitheatre which it once possessed, for which 
a ticket (tessera) has been found (Th. Mommsen in Ber. d. Sacli- 
sischen GeseUschaft d. Wissenschaften, 1849, 286). It was a 
Volsoian, not a Hernican, town ; a part of iu territory was taken 
from it about 306-303 b.c. by the Romans and sold. The town 
then became a praefectura, probably with the civilas sine suffragio, 
and later a colony, but we hear nothing important of it. It was 
situated just above the Via Latina. (T As) 

FBOSSARD, CHARLES AUGUSTE (1807-1875), French 
general, was born on the 26th of April 1807, and entered the 
army from the ficole Polytechnique in 1827, being posted to the 
engineers. He took part in the siege of Rome m 1849 in 
th^iof Sebastopol in 1855, after which he was promoted general 
of bii^^e. Four years later as general of division, and chief 
of ^ine«s in the Italian campaign, he attracted the particular 
notice of the emperor Napoleon III., who made him in 1867 chief 
of his military household and governor to the prince imperial. 
He was one of the superior military authorities who in this 
peri(^ 1866-1870 foresaw and endeavoured to prepare for the 
inevitable war with Germany, and at the outbreak of war he 
was given by Napoleon the choice between a corps command 
and the post of chief engineer at headquarters. He chose the 
command of the II. corps. On the 6th of August 1870 he held 
the position, of Spicheren against the Germans until the arrival 
of reinforcements for the latter, and.the non-appearance of the 
other French corps compelled him to retire. After this he took 
part in the battles arouerf Metz, and was involved with his corps 
in the Bunender of Baaaine’s army. General Frossard published 
in 1872 a Rapport sur les operations du J* corps. He died at 
Ch&teau-Villain (Haute-Marne) on the a5th of August 1875. 

FROST, WILLIAM EDWARD(i8i 0-1877), English painter, was 
born at IVandsworth, near. London, in S^tember 1810. About 
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iSas, tiuxwgh Wilkm Etty, R.A., hs was sent to a< dtawiog 
schoBl ijuBtoomsbury; and tdter several'yean’ study tllhK, and 
in tlie sai^ture rooms at the British Museum, Erast was in 
1809 admitted as a student in the schools of the Royal Academy. 
He won medals in all the schools, except the antique, in .which 
he was beateniby Maclise;. Burii^ tbm years he maintained 
himself by pertrait>paintin^. He is said to have painted about 
this time over- 300 portraits. In 1839 he obtamed, the gold 
medtd’ of the Royal Academy for his picture of “ Prometheus 
bound by Force :and Strength.” At the cartoon exhibition at 
Westminster Hall in 1843 he was awarded a third-class, prize 
of. £iqo for his cartoon'of "Una alarmed by Fauns and 
Satyrs.” He exhibited at the Academy “ Girist crowned with 
Thorns ” (1843), “ Nymphs dancing ” (1844), “ Sabrina ” (1845), 
“ Dkna and Actaeon ” (1846). In 1S46 he was elected Associate 
of the Rioyal Academy. His “ Nymph disarming Cupid ” was ex¬ 
hibited in 1847 ! “ Hob and the Wood-Nymphs ” of the same year 
was bou^t:by,tiie<)ucen. This was thie time of Frost’s highest 
popularity, which considerably dedined after 1850. His later 
pictures are shnply, repetitions of earlier motives. Among them 
may be named “ Euphrosyne ” (1848), “ Wood-Nymphs ” 
(1851I, “Chastity ” (1854), “ll Penseroso” (1855), “The Graces ” 
(1856), “ Narcissus ” (1857), “ Zephyr with Aurora playing ” 
(1858), “ The Graces and Loves ” (1863), “ Hylas and the 
NympHs " (1867). Frost, was elected to full membership of the 
Royal Academy in December 1871. This dignity, however, he 
soon resigned. Frost had no high power of design, though some 
of his smdler and apparently less important works are not with¬ 
out grace and charm. Technically, his paintings are, in a sense, 
very highly finished,' but they are entirely without mastery. 
He died on the 4th of June 1877. 

KBQSl' (a common Teutonic word, cf. Dutch, vorst, Ger. jFresi, 
from the common Teutonic verb meaning “ to freeze,” Dutch, 
vritzen, Ger. Irieren.; the Indo-European root is seen in Lat. 
pruine, hoar-frost, cf. prurire, to itch, burn, pruna, burning coal, 
Sansk. plush, to bum), in meteorology, the act, or agent of the 
process, of freezing ; hence the terms “ hoar-frost ” and “ white- 
frost” applied tovisiblefrozen vapour formed on exposed surfaces. 
A frost.can only occur when the surface temperature falls below 
32" F., tlie freezing-point of water ; if the temperature be 
between 28° and 32“ it is a “ light frost,” if below 26° it. is a 
“ heavy,” “ killing ” or “ black frost " ; the term “ black frost ” 
is also used when no hoar-frost is present. The number of 
degrees below freezing-point is termed “ d^rees of frost.” As 
soon as a mass of air is cooled to its dew-point, water begins to 
be precipitated in the form of rain, dew, snow or hail. Hoar¬ 
frost is only formed at the immediate surface of the land if the 
latter be at a temperature below 32°, and this may occur even 
wheo'the temperature of the air a few feet above the ground Ls 
i 2 '’-i 6° above the freezing-pt)int. The heaviest hoar-frosts are 
formed under weather conditions similar to those under which 
the heaviest summer dews occur, namely, clear and calm nights, 
when there is no cloud to impede the radiation of heat from the 
surface of the land, wbkh thereby becomes rapidly and com¬ 
pletely cooled. The danger of frost is minimized when the soil 
is very moist, as for example after lo-ia mm. of rain ; and it 
is a practice in America to flood fields on the receipt of a frost 
warning, radiation being checked by the light fog sheets- which 
devrfop over moist soils, just as a cloud-layer in the upper 
atmosphere impedes. radiation on a grand s^e. A layer of 
smoke will also impede-radiation locally, and to this end smoky 
fires are sometimes lit in such positions that the smoke may 
drift over planted ground which it is desirable to preserve from 
frost. Similarly, frost may occur in open country when a town, 
protected by its smoke-cloud above, is free of. it, In a valley 
with fairly high and'steep flanks frost sometimes occurs locally 
at the bottom, because the layer of air cooled by contact with 
the cold surface of'the higher ground is heavier than that not so 
cooled, and therefore tends to flow or settle downwards along the 
sk^e of the land. When meteorological considerations point 
to a frost, an estimate of the night temperature may be obtained 
by multiplying the difference between the readings of the wet 


and.dry, bulb.thermometer by 3-5 and subtracting the result 
from the d^ bulb - temperature. This rule applies when the 
evening air is at about 50° and 3o-i-in. pressure, the sky being 
deer. An instrument has been devised in France for the pre- 
diction.of frost,. It consists of.a wet bulb and a dry bulb ther¬ 
mometer, mouiited on a board on which is also a scale of. lines 
corresponding to degrees of .the dry bulb, and a.pointer traversing, 
a scale graduated according. to degrees of the wet bulb. Observa¬ 
tions for the night are taken atnut half an hour before: sunset. 
By cneans of the pointer and scale, the, point may lae found at 
whidt the line of the dry-bulb reading meets the pointer: set, to 
the reading, of the wet bulb. The s^e is further divided,by 
colours so that the obsen'ed point may fall within one of three 
zones, indicating certain frost, probable frost or no probability 
of frost. 


FROSTBITB, a form of mortification (f.v,), doe to the action 
of extreme cold in cutting off the blood-supply from the fingers, 
toes, nose, ears, &c. In comparatively trifling forms it occurs 
as “ chaps ” and “ chilblains,” but the term frostbite is Usually 
applied only to more severe coses, where the part affected 
bMomes in danger of gangrene. An immediate application of 
snow, or ice-water, will restore the circulation ; the application 
of heat would cause inflammation. But if the mortification has 
gone too far for the circulation to be restored, the part will be 
lost, and surgical treatment.may be necessary, 

FROSTBURG, a.town of Allegany county, Maryland, U.S.A., 
II m. W. of Cumberland. Pop. (1890) 3804 ; (1900) 5274, of 
whom 578 were foreign-born and 236 were negroes. It is serverl 
by the Cumberland Si Pennsylvania railway and the Cumberland 
& Westernport electric railway. The town is about aooo ft. 
above sca-levcl on a plateau between the Great Savage and Dans 
mountains, and its delightful scenery and air have made it 
attractive as a summer resort. It is the scat of the second state 
normal school, opened in 1904. Frostburg is in the midst oi the 
coal r^ion of the state, and is itself almost completely under¬ 
mined ; it has planing mills and manufactures large quantities 
of fire-brick, Tlie municipality owns and operates its water¬ 
works.. Natural gas is piped to Frostburg from the West Virginia 
fields, 120 ra. away. Frostburg was first settled in 1812 '; was 
called Mount Pleasant until about 1830, when the present name 
was substituted in honour of Meshech Frost, one of the town’s 
founders ; and was incorporated in 1870. 


FBOTHINGHAM, OCTAVIUS BROOKS (1822-1895), American 
clergyman and author, was born in Boston on the 26th of 
November 1822, son of Nathaniel Ijingdnn Frothinghum (1793- 
1870), a prominent Unitarian, preacher of Boston, and through 
his mother’s family related to Phillips Brooks. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1843 and from the Divinity School in 
1846, He was pastor of the North Unitarian church of Salem, 
Massachusetts, ui 1847-1855. From 1855 to i860 he was pastor 
of a new Unitarian society in Jersey City, where he gave up the 
Lord’s Supper, thinking that it' mmistered to self-satisfaction ; 
and it was as a radical Unitarian that he became pastor of another 
young church in New York City in i860. Inde^ in 1864 he was 
recognized as leader of the radicals after his reply to Dr Hedge’s 
address to the graduating students of the Divinity School on 
Anti-Supernaluralism in the Pulpit. In 1865, when he had 
practically given up ” transcendentalism,” his church building 
was sold and his congregation began to worship in Lyric Hall 
under the name of the Independent Liberal Church; in 1875 
they removed to the Masonic Temple, but four years later ill- 
health compelled Frothingham’.s resignation, and the church 
dissolved. Paralysis threatened him and he never fully recovered 
bis health ; in 1881 be returned to Boston, where he died on the 
27th lof November 1895, To this later period of his life belongs 
his best literary work. While he was in New York he was for a 
time art critic of the Tribwu, Always himself on the unpopular 
side and an able but thoroughly fair critic of the majority, he 
habitually under-estimated bis own worth; he was not only an 
anti-^lavery leader when abolition was not popular even in New 
England, and a radical and rationalist when it was impossible 
for him to stay conveniently in the Unitarian Church, but he 
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WM th« first president of the National Free Religious Association 
(1867) and an early and ardent disciple of Darwin and Spencer. 
To his radical views h* was always faithful. It is a mistake to 
say that he grew more conservative in later years; but his 
judgment grew more generous and catholic. He was a neater 
orator than man of letters, and his sermons in New York were 
delivered to large audiences, averaging one thousand at the 
Masonic Temple, and were printed each week ; in eloquence and 
in the charm of his spoken word he was probably surpassed in 
his day by none save George William Curtis. Personally he 
seemed cold and distant, partly because of his impressive appear¬ 
ance, and partly because of his own modesty, which made him 
backward in seeking friendships. 

His principal published works arc : Stories from the Life of the 
Teacher (1863), A Child's Booh of Heligion (i866), and other works 
of religious teaching for children ; several volumes of sermons ; 
Beliefs of Unbelievers (187O), The Cradle of the Christ: a Study in 
Primitive Christianity (1877J, The Spirit of New Faith (1877), 
The Fifing and the Setting Faith (1878), and other expositions of 
till- “ new faith " he preached ; Life of Theodore Parker (1874), 
Transcendentalism in New lingland which is largely bio¬ 

graphical, Gerrit Smith, a Biography (1878), George Ripley (1882), 
in tlie " American Men of letters ” series, Memoir of William 
Henry Channing (1886), Boston Unitarianism, /Sao- iS^o (l8go), 
really a biogrephy of his father ; and Recollections and Impressions, 
tSae-iSgo (l8gi). 

FROUOK, JAMES AKTHOKY (1818-1894), English historian, 
son of R. H. Froude, archdeacon of Totnes, was born at 
Dartington, Devon, on the s.trd of April 1818. He was educated 
at Westminster and Oriel College, Oxford, then the centre of the 
ecclesiastical revival. He obtained a second class and the 
chancellor’s English essay prize, and was elected a fellow of 
Exeter College (1842), His elder brother, Richard Ilurrell 
Froude (1803-1836), had been one of the leaders of the High 
Church movement at Oxford. Froude joined that party and 
helped J. H. Newman, afterwards cardinal, in his Lives of the 
English Saints. He was ordained deacon in 1845. Hy that time 
his religious opinions had begun to change, he grew dissatisfied 
with the views of the Hi;;h Church party, and came under the 
influence of Carlyle’s teaching. .Signs of this change first appeared 
publicly in his Shadmes of the Clouds, a volume containing two 
stories of a religious sort, which he published in 1847 under the 
pseudonym of “ Zeta,” and his complete desertion of his party 
was declared a year later in his Nemesis of Faith, an heretical 
and unpleasant book, of which the earlier part seems to be 
autobiographical. 

On the demand of the college he resigned his fellowship at 
Oxford, and mainly at least supported himself by writing, 
contributing largely to Fraser’s Magazine and the Westminster 
Review. The excellence of his style was soon generally re¬ 
cognized. The first two volumes of his History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
appeared in 1856, and the work was completed in 1870. As an 
historian he is chiefly remarkable for literary excellence, for the 
art with which he represents his conception of the past. He 
condemns a scientific treatment of history and disregards its 
philosophy. He held that its office was simply to record human 
actions and that it should lie written as a drama. Accordingly 
he gives prominence to the personal element in history. His 
presentations of character and motives, whether truthful or not, 
are undeniably fine ; but his doctrine that there should be “ no 
theorizing ” about history tended to narrow his survey, and 
consequently he sometimes, as in his remarks on the foreign 
policy of Elizabeth, seems to misapprehend the tendencies of a 
period on which he is writing. 

Froude's work is often marred by prejudice and incorrect 
statements. He wrote with a purpose. The keynote of his 
History is contained in his assertion that the Reformation was 
“ the root and source of the expansive force which has spread 
the Anglo-Saxon race over the globe.” Hence he overpraises 
Henry VIII. and others who forwarded the movement, and 
speaks too harshly of some of its opponents. So too, in his 
English in Ireland (1872-1874), which was written to show the 
futility of attempts to conciliate the Irish, he aggravates all 


that can be said against the Irish, touches too lightly on English 
atrocitiel, and writes unjustly of the influence of Roman Catholi¬ 
cism. A strong anti-clerical prejudice is manifest in his historical 
work generally, and is doubtless the result of the change in his 
views on Church matters and his abandonment of the clerical 
rofession. Carlyle’s influence on him may be traced both in 
is admiration for strong rulers and strong govemment, which 
led him to write as though tyranny and brutimty were excusable, 
and in his independent treatment of character. His rehabilita¬ 
tion of Henry VIII. was a useful protest against the idea that 
the king was a mere sanguinapi profligate, but his representation 
of him as the self-denying minister of his people’s will is erroneous, 
and is founded on the false theory that the preambles of the acts 
of Henry’s parliaments represented the opinions of the educated 
laymen of England. As an advocate he occasionally forgets 
that sobriety of judgment and expression become an histonan. 
He was not a judge of evidence, and seems to have been unwilling 
to admit the force of any argument or the authority of any 
statement which militated against his case. In his Divorce of 
Catherine of Aragon (1891) he made an unfortunate attempt to 
show that certain fresh evidence on the subject, brought forward 
by Dr Gairdner, Dr Friedmann and others, was not inconsistent 
with the views which he had expressed in his History nearly 
forty years before. He worked diligently at original manuscript 
authorities at Simancas, the Record Office and Hatfield House; 
but he used his materials carelessly, and evidently brought to his 
investigation of them a mind already made up as to their signifi¬ 
cance. His Life of Caesar (1879), glorification of imperialism, 
betrays an imperfect acquaintance with Roman politics and the 
life of Cicero; and of his two pleasant books of travel. The 
English in the West Indies (1888) shows that he made little effort 
to master his subject, and Oceana (1886), the record of a tour in 
Australia and New &aland, among a multitude of other blunders, 
notes the^ prospierity of the working-classes in Adelaide at the 
date of his visit, when, in fact, owing to a failure in the wheat- 
crop, hundreds were then living on charity. He was constitution¬ 
ally inaccurate, and seems to have been unable to represent the 
exact sense of a document which lay before him, or even to 
copy from it correctly. Historical scholars ridiculed his mistakes, 
and Freeman, the most violent of his critics, never let slip a 
chance of hitting at him in the Saturday Review. Froude’s 
temperament was sensitive, and he suffered from these attacks, 
which were often unjust and always too savage in tone. Tlie 
literary quarrel between him and Freeman excited general 
interest when it blazed out in a series of articles which Freeman 
wrote in the Contemporary Review (1878-1879) on Froude’s 
Short Study of Thomas Becket. 

Notwithstanding its defects, Froude’s History is a great 
achievement; it presents an important and powerful account 
of the Reformation pieriod in England, and lays before us a 
picture of the past magnificently conceived, and painted in 
colours which will never lose their freshness and beauty. As 
with Froude’s work generally, its literary merit is remarkable ; 
it is a well-balanced and orderly narrative, coherent in design 
and symmetrical in execution. Though it is pierhaps needlessly 
long, the thread of the story is never lost amid a crowd of details ; 
every incident is made subordinate to the general idea, appears 
in its appropriate place, and contributes its share to the perfection 
of the whole. The excellence of its form is matched by the beauty 
of its style, for Froude wa.s a master of English prose. The most 
notable characteristic of his style is its graceful simplicity ; it is 
never affected or laboured ; his sentences are short and easy, 
and follow one another naturally. He is always lucid. He was 
never in doubt as to his own meaning, and never at a loss for the 
most appropriate words in which to express it. Simple as his 
language is, it is dignified and worthy of its subject. Nowhere 
perhaps does his style appear to more advantage than in his four 
series of essays entitled Shori Studies on Great SttAjVrfr (1867-1882), 
for it is scon there unfettered by the obligations of narrative. 
Yet his narrative is admirably told. For the most part flowing 
easily along, it rises on fit occasions to splendour, picturesque 
beauty or pathos. Few more brilliant pieces of historical 
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writing exi»t than his description of the coronation jpocession 
of Anne Boleyn through the streets of London, few more full of 
picturesque power than that in which he relates how the spire 
of St Paul’s was struck by lightning; and to have once read is 
to remember for ever the touching and stately words in which 
he compares the monks of the London Charterhouse preparing 
for death with the Spartans at Thermopylae. I*roofs of his 
power in the su.stained narration of stirring events are abundant; 
his treatment of the Pilgrimage of Grace, of the sea fight nt 
St Helens and the repulse of the French invasion, and of the 
murder of Rizzio, are among the most conspicuous examples of 
it. Nor is he less successful when recording pathetic events, 
for his stories of certain martyrdoms, and of the execution of 
Mary queen of Scots, are told with exquisite feeling and in 
language of well-restrained emotion. And his characters arc 
alive. We may not always .agree with his portraiture, but the 
men and women whom he saw exist for us instinct with the life 
with which he endows them and animated by the motives which 
he attributes to them. His successes must be set against his 
failures. At the least he wrote a great historj’, one which can 
never be disregarded by future writers on his period, be their 
opinions what they may ; which attracts and delights a multitude 
of readers, and is a splendid example of literary form and grace 
in historical composition. 

The merits of his work met with full recognition. Each 
instalment of his History, in common with almost everything 
which he wrote, was widely read, and in spite of some adverse 
criticisms was received with eager applause. In 1868 he was 
elected rector of St Andrews University, defeating Disraeli 
by a majority of fourteen. Ho was warmly welcomed in the 
United States, which he visited in 1872, but the lectures on 
Ireland which he delivered there caused much dissatisfaction. 
On the death of his adversary Freeman in 1892, he was appointed, 
on the recommendation of Lord Salisbury, to succeed him as 
regius professor of modern history at Oxford. Except to a 
few Oxford men, who considered that historical scholarship 
should have been held to be a necessary qualification for the 
office, his appointment gave general satisfaction. His lectures 
on Erasmus and other 16th-century subjects were laigely 
attended. With some allowance for the purpose for which 
they were originally written, they present much the same 
characteristics as his earlier historical books. His health gave 
way in the summer of 1894, and he died on the 20th of 
October. 

His long life was full of literary work. Besides his labours as 
an author, he was for fourteen years editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
He was one of Carlyle’s literary executors, and brought some 
sharp criticism upon himself by publishing Carlyle’s Re¬ 
miniscences and the Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, for they 
exhibited the domestic life and character of his old friend in an 
unpleasant light. Carlyle had given the manuscripts to him, 
telling him that he might publish them if he thought it well 
to do so, and at the close of his life a^eed to their publication. 
Froude therefore declared that in givtng them to the world he 
was carrying out his friend’s wish by enabling him to make a 
posthumous confession of his faults. Besides publishing these 
manuscripts he wrote a Life of Carlyle. His earlier study of 
Irish history afforded him suggestions for a historical novel 
entitled The Tao Chiefs of Durioy (1889). In spite of one or 
two stirring scenes it is a tedious book, and its personages are 
little more than machines for the enunciation of the author’s 
opinions and sentiments. Though Froude had some intimate 
friends he was generally reserved. When he cared to please, 
his manners and conversation were charming. Those who 
knew him well formed a high estimate of his ability in practical 
affairs. In 1874 Lord Carnarvon, than colonial secretary, sent 
Froude to Sou^ Africa to report on the best means of promoting 
a confederation of its colonies and states, and in 1875 he was 
again sent to the Cape as a member of a proposed conference to 
further confederation. Froude’s speeches in South Africa were 
rather injudicious, and his mission was a failure (see South 
Africa: History). He was twice married. His first wife, a 
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daughter of Pascoc Grenfell and sister of Mrs Charles Kingsley, 
died in i860; his second, a daughter of John Warre, M.P. for 
Taunton, died in 1874. 

Fronde’s Life, by Herbert Paul, was published in 1905. 

■(W. Hu.) 

FRUCTOSE, Lakvulose, or Fruit-Sugar, a carbohydrate 
of the formula CgH^iOg. It is closely related to ordinary d- 
glucose, with which it occurs in many fruits, starches and also 
in honey. It is a hydrolytic product of inulin, from which it 
may be prepared ; but it is more usual to obtain it from “ invert 
sugar,” the mixture obtained by hydrolysing cane sugar with 
sulphuric acid. Cane sugar then yields a syrupy mixture of 
glucose and fructose, which, having been freed from the acid 
and concentrated, is mixed with water, cooled in ice and calcium 
hydroxide added. The fructose is precipitated as a sacclmrate, 
which is filtered, suspended in water and decomposed by carbon 
dioxide. The liquid is filtered, the filtrate concentrated, and 
the syrup so obtained washed with cold alcohol. On cooling the 
fructose separates. It may be obtained as a syrup, as fine, 
silky needles, a white crystalline powder, or as a granular 
crystalline, somewhat hygroscopic mass. When anhydrous it 
melts at about 95° C. It is readily soluble in water and in dilute 
alcohol-, but insoluble in absolute alcohol, it is sweeter than 
cane sugar and is more ca.sily assimilated. It has been employed 
under the name diabetin as a sweetening agent for diabetics, 
since it does not increase the sugar-content of the urine ; other 
medicinal applications are in phthisis (mixed with quassia or 
other bitter), and for children suffering from tuberculosis or 
scrofula in place of cane sugar or milk-sugar. 

Chemically, fructose is an oxyketone or ketose, its structural 
formula being CHj0H-(CH-0H)g-C0-CH30H ; this result fol¬ 
lowed from its conversion by H. Kiliani into methylbutylacetic 
acid. The form described above is /aerw-rotatory, but it is 
termed rf-fructose, since it is related to (f-glucose. Solutions 
exhibit mutarotation, fresh solutions having a sjiecific rota¬ 
tion of -104-0°, which gradually diminishes to-92°. It was 
.synthesized tiy Emil Fischer, who found the synthetic sugar 
which he named a-acrose to be (rf -(- /)-fructo 3 C, and by splitting 
this mixture he obtained both the d and I forms. Fructose 
resembles rf-glucose in being fermentable by yeast (it is the one 
ketose which exhibits this property), and also in its power of 
reducing alkaline copper and silver .solutions; this latter 
property is assigned to the readiness with which hydroxyl and 
ketone groups in close proximity suffer oxidation. For the 
structural (stereochemical) relations of fructose see Sugar. 

FRUGONI, CARLO INNOCENZIO MARIA (1692-1768), 
Italian poet, was born at Genoa on the 21st of November 1692. 
He was originally destined for the church and at the age of 
fifteen, in opposition to his strong wishes, was shut up in a 
convent; but although in the following year he was induced to 
pronounce monastic vows, he had no liking for this life. He 
acquired considerable reputation as an elegant writer both of 
Latin and Italian prose and verse ; and from 1716 to 1724 he 
filled the chairs of rhetoric at Brescia, Rome, Genoa, Bologna 
and Modena successively, attracting by his brilliant fluency a 
large number of students at each university. Through Cardinal 
Bentivoglio he was recommended to Antonio Famese, duke of 
Parma, who appointed him his poet laureate ; and he remained 
at the court of Parma until the death of Antonio, after which 
he returned to Genoa. Shortly afterwards, through the inter¬ 
cession of Bentivoglio, he obtained from the pope the remission 
of his monastic vows, and ultimately succeeded in recovering 
a portion of his paternal inheritance. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle he returned to the court of Parma, and there devoted 
the later years of his life chiefly to poetical composition. He 
died on the 20th of December 1768. As a poet Frugoni was 
one of the best of the school of the Arcadian Academy, and 
his lyrics and pastorals had great facility and elegance. 

His collected works were published at Parma in 10 vols. in 1799, 
and a more complete edition appeared at Lucca in the same year in 
15 vols. A selection from his works was published at Brescia in 
1782, iq^4 vols. 
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ramT (through the French from the Lat. fruelut ; frui, to 
enjoy), in jts wideit sense, any product of the soil that can be 
enjoyed by man or animals; the word is so used constantly 
in the Bible, and extended, as a Hebraism, to offspring or 
progeny of man and of animals, in such expressions as “ the 
fruit of the body,” “ of the womb,” “ fruit of thy cattle ” (Deut. 
xxviii. 4), &c., and generally to the product of any action or 
effort. Between this wide and frequently figurative use of the 
word and its application in the strict botanical sense treated 
below, there is a popular meaning, regarding the objects denoted 
by the word entirely from the standpoint of edibility, and 
differentiating them roughly from those other products of the 
(toil, which, regarded similarly, are known os vegetables. In 
this sense “ fruit ” is applied to such seed-envelopes of plants 
us are edible, either raw or cooked, and are usually sweet, juicy 
or of a refreshing flavour. But applications of the word in this 
sense are apt to be loose and shifting according to the fashion 
of the time. 

Fruit, in the botanical sense, is developed from the flower 
as the result of fertilization of the ovule, After fertilization 
various changes take place in the parts of the flower. Those 
more immediately concerned in the process, the anther and 
stigma, rapidly wither and decay. While the filaments and style 
often remain for some time; the floral envelopes become dry, 
the petals fall, and the sepals are either deciduous, or remain 
persistent in an altered form ; the ovary becomes enlarged, 
forming the -pericarj); and the ovules are developed as tlie 
seeds, containing the embryo-plant. 'I'he term fruit is strictly 
applied to the mature pistil or ovary, with tlie seeds in its interior; 
but it often includes other parts of the flower, such as the bracts 
and floral envelopes. Thus the fruit of the hazel and oak consists 
of the ovary enveloped by the bracts ; that of the apple and pear, 
of the ovary and floral receptacle; and that of the pineapple, 
of the whole inflorescence. Such fruits are sometimes distin¬ 
guished as pseudocarps. In popular language, the fruit includes 
all those parts which exhibit u striking change as the result of 
fertilization. In general, the fruit is not ripened unless fertiliza¬ 
tion has been effected ; butca.ses occur as the result of cultivation 
in which the fruit swells and becomes to all appearance perfect, 
while no seeds are produced. Tlius, there are seedless oranges, 
grapes and pineapples. When the ovules are unfertilized, it is 
common to find that tlie ovary witliers and does not come to 
maturity ; but in the case of bananas, plantains and breadfruit, 
the non-development of seeds seems to lead to a larger growth 
and a greater succulence of fruit. 

The fruit, like the ovary, may lie tenned of a sltiRle carpel or of 
seveml. It may have one cell or cavity, tieing unilocular ; or many, 
mullilocular, &c. The number and nature of the division.'i depend 
on the nuralwr of carpels and the extent to which their edf'es are 
folded inwards. The appearance.s presented by tlie ovary do not 
always remain permanent in the fruit. Great changes arc observed 
to take place, not merely os regards the increased sice of the ovary, 
its softuning or hardening, but also in its iiitcmul structure, owing 
to the suppression, additional formation or enlargement of part.s. 
Thus, in the ash (tig. i) an ovary with two cells, each containing an 
ovule attached to a central placenta, is cliangod into a unilocular 
fruit with one seed; one ovule becomes abortive, wlule the other, g, 
gradually enlarging until the septum is pushed to one side, unites 
with the walls ol the cell, and the placenta appears to be parietal. 
In the oak and haiel, an ovary with three and two cells respectively, 
and two ovules in each, produces a one-celled fruit with one need, 
lu the coco-nut, a trilocular and triovular ovary produces a one- 
cuUed, one-seedod fruit. This abortion may depend on the pressure 
caused by the development of certain ovules, or it may proceed from 
non-fertilization of nil the ovules and consequent non-enlargement 
of the carpels. Again, by the growth of the placenta, or the folding 
inwards ol parts of the carpels, divisions occur in ttic fruit which 
did not exist in the ovary. In Caikarlocarpus Fistula a one-cclled 
ovary is changed into a fruit having each of its seeds in a separate 
cell, in consequence of spurious dissepiments being produced hori¬ 
zontal from the ‘ inner wall of the ovary. In flax (Linum) by the 
folding inwards of the back of the carpels a five-celled ovary becomes 
a ten-celled fruit. In A stragaius the folding inwards of the dorsal 
suture converts a one-celled ovary into a two-celled fruit; and In 
Osiyiropis the folding of the ventral suture gives rise to a similar 
change. Tlte development of cellular or pulpy matter, and the 
enlargenmit of parta not forming whorls of tlw flower, frequently 
alter the appearance of the fruit, and render it difficult to discover 


its fbrmg^'on. In the gooseberry ■ (fig, 39), grape, goava, tomato 
and pomegianate, the seMS neetle in palptorrasd by the plaosatae. 
In the orange the pulpy matter surrounding the seeds is formed 
by succulent cells, which are produced from the inner partitioned 
ilniag of the pericarp. In the strawberry the receptatle becomes 
suceweot, and bears the' mature carpels on its convex surface (fig. 3); 
in the rose there is a fleshy hollow receptacle which bears the carpels 
on its concave surface (fig. 3). In the juniper the scaly bracts pow 
up round the seeds and become succulent, and in the fig (fig. 4) the 
receptacle becomes succulent and encloses an inflorescence. 

The perfearp ceasists usually of three layers, the external, or 
tpicarp (fig. 5, ep ); the middle, or nsesocarp, m ; and the intemal. 




Fio. 1.—Samara or winged fruit of A.sh (Fraxinus). 1, Entire 
with its wing a ', z, lower portion cut transversely, to show that it 
cnn.sists of two cells ; one of which, I, is abortive, and is reduced to 
a very small cavity, while the other is much enlarged and tilled 
with a seed g. 

Flii. i.-^Fruit of the Strawberry (Fragaria vesca), consisting of 
an enlarged succulent receptacle, bearing on its surface the small 
dry seed-like fruits (achenes). (After Duchartre.) 

t'roin Striuibitri7er')i LrhHmch der botmnlh, b>' permiuio» of Giutav Kiauher. 

Fig. 3. —Fruit of the Rose cut vertically, s', Flesliy hollowed 
receptacle; s, persistent sepals; /r, ripe carpels; e, stamens, 
withered. 

Fig. 4. —Peduncle of Fig {Ficus Carica), ending in a hollow 
receptacle enclosing numerous male and female flowers. 

Fic. j.—Fruit of Cherry {Primus Cerasus) in longitudinal section. 
ep, Epicarp ; tn, mesocarp ; en, endocarp. 

From Stranburger's Lehrbuch tier Hoia-nikt by perminion of Guntav Fixchcr. 

or endocarp, tn. These layers are well seen in such a fruit as the 
peach, plum or cherry, where they are separable one from the 
other; in them the epicarp forms what is commonly called the 
skin: tlie mesocarp, much developed, forms the flesh or pulp, 
and hence has sometimes been called sarcocarp ; while the endocarp, 
hardened by the production of woody cells, forms the stone or 
piitamen immediately covering the kernel or seed. The pulpy 
matter found in the interior of'fruits, such as the gooselierry, grape 
and others, is formed from the placentas, end must not be con¬ 
founded with tlie sarcocarp. In some fruits, as in the nut, the 
tlirec layers become blended together and arc indistinguishable. 
In bladder senna {Colulea arborescens) the pericarp retains its Icaf- 
like appearance, but in most cases it becomes altered lioth In con¬ 
sistence and in colour. Thus in the date- the epicarp is the outer 
brownish skin, the pulpy matter is the mesocarp or sarcocarp, and 
the thin papery-like lining is the endocarp covering the hard seed. 
In the medlar the endocarp becomes of a stony hardness. In the 
melon the epicarp and endocaro are very thin, while the mesocarp 
forms the bulk of the fruit, diftering in texture and taste in its ex¬ 
ternal and internal parts. The rind of tlie orange cortsists ol epicarp 
and mesocarp, while the endocarp forms partitions In the interior, 
filled with pulpy cells. The part of the pericarp attached to the 
peduncle is me base, and the point where the atyle or stigma exlsitod 
IS the apex. This latter is not always the apparent apex, aa in tlie 
case of the ovary.; it may be lateral or even basilar, The style 
sometimes remains in a hardened lonn, rendering the^frult apietdate ; 
at other times it falls off, leaving only traces of its existcHce. The 
presence of the style or Stigma serves to distinguish certain stogie- 
seeded pericarps from seeds. 
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wniai utd irutt u mature and the aeeds are ripe, the oarpeto 
muaUy 'give umy either at the ventral or domal future. o?ut both 

_ “3 f> eUow the weds to escape. The fruit in this case 

of hmlt*. ** IMucmi, But some fruits are imUUsuHt, falling to 
tte ground entire, and tin seeds eventually reaching the 
b y^thei r decay. By dehiscence the pericarp' becomes divided 
into different pieces, or valvts, the fruit being iinivalvolaT, bivalvular 
or multi^lvular, ftc., according as there are one, two or many 
valves. The 'ipUtting extends the whole length of the fruit,, or is 

partial, the valves forming teeth 
at the apex, as in the order Caryo- 
phyllaceao (fig. 6). Sometimes 
the valves are detached only at 
certain points,and thusdehiscenee 
takes place by pores at tlie apex, 
as in ptmpy (fig. 7), or at tlie base,, 
as in Camjtaitula. Indehiscent 
fruits are either dry, us the nut, 
or fleshy, as the cherry and apple. 
They are formed of one or several 
Fk}. 6, Fig. 7. carpels. In the former case they 

' usually contain only a single seed, 
riG. 0..—Secd'Veswl or capsule which maybecomesoincorporated 
of Campion, opening by ten with the pericarp as to appear to 
teeth at the apex. The calyx c bo naked, as In the grain of wheat 
is seen surrounding the seed- and generally in grasses. In such 
ve^l. case,s the presence of the remains 

Fig. 7. — Capsule of Poppy, of style or stigma determines 
oponn^ by pores p, under tlie their true nature, 
radiatiug peltate stigma j. Dehiscent fruits, when com- 

po.sed of single carpels, may open 
* i'*iti'al suture only, Ss in the paeony, hellebore, Aquihgia (iig. 
and Caltha ; by the dorsal suture only, as in magnolias and some 
ProtiatMe, or by both togetlier, as in the pea (fig. 8) and bean; 
in these cases the dehiscence is sutural, Wlien composed of several 



Fig. 8 . 



Flc. 12. 


Fig, 13. 


h'lG. 8. —Dry dehiscent fruit. The pod 
(legume) of the Pea; r, the dorsal suture; 
b, the ventral; c, calyx ; j, seeds. 

troiii Vine.. Sttuitnts* T'fTt-JtAoJt Hsttuty, by per* 
miHniati of Swan Sonnciiicliein & Co. 

Fig. 9.—(i) Fruit or capsule of Meadow 
Saflnxi {Colrhxcum aMfumnuio), dehiscing along 
the septa (septicidally); (2) same cut across, 
showing the three chamliers with the seeds 
attached along the middle line (axile placen- 
tation). 

Fig. It. Fig. 10. —.Diagram to illustrate the septi- 

cidal dehiscence in a pcntalocular capsule. 
The locukuncnts I correspond to the number of the carpels, which 
separate by wUttiug through the septa, s. 

Fig. II.— The s^ vessel (capsule) of the Flower.<lo-Luoe (Iris), 
opening in a loculicidal manner. The three vhlves boar the septa 
in the centre, and the opening tokes place through the back of the 
loculaments. Each .valve is formed by fdio halves of contiguous 
camels. 

Fio. 12.—Diagram to illustrate locullcidal dehiscence. The tocula- 
ments 1, spilt at the back, and the valves separate, bearing the 
septa s on their centres. 

Etc. 13.—^Diagram to illustrate scptlfragal dehlsoenee, in which 
the dehiscence takesthrongh the back of the loculaments I, 
and the valves separatie from the septa s, which are left erttached to 
the placentas in the centre. 


united carptU, two ty 
transverse. In the 1 
the diaepinmnts thro 
into its original oan 
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Of dehiscence oocur-ia JongltocUnal ’and a 
itudinal the.aeparathm may take piaea by 
>ut thcir.length, 10 that tha fruit itresolvsQ 
. and each valve representa ^ carpel, a in 
Thododcndion, Colekictm, &c .; this debisceooe, in cooeequeoee of 
taking place through'the septum, is called stptitiial (figs. 9, no). 
The valveB separate from their commissure, or central line of. union, 
carrying the placentas witli them, or they leave the latter in the 
centre, so u to form with the axis a column ofo 'cylindrical, conical 
or prismatic shape. Dehiscence is -tjeJutieidat 'When the union 
betmien the edges of toe carpels is persistent, and they dehisce liy 
the dorsal suture, or through the buck of the loculameots, w in the 
lily and'iris (figs. 11, ra), In these cams each valve consleto of n 
. half of each of two contiguous carpels. The plocentM either remain 
united to tlie axis, or they separate from it, being attached to the 
septa on the valves. When the outer walls of the ceipels break off 
from the septa, leaving them attached to the eentral column, the 
dehiscence is said to bo seplifragal (fig. 13), and where, as in Lmtim 
catharticum and Calluua, the splitting takes place first Of all hi a 


- locuHcidaUy 

ssplifna^l. In ail those forms the separation of the valves takes 
place either from alwve downwards or from below upwards. In 




Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


F:o. 17. 


Fig. 18. 


Fig. 14. —Siliqua or seed-ve.ssel of Wallftowcr {ChsiratUius CJuiri), 
oiiening by two valves, which separate from tlie base upwards, 
leaving the seeds attached to the dissepiment which is supported by 
the replum. 

Kruin .Strurtburcer’i. T.rhxhuch dtr Hfftantk, by nerniiHsion of (luKlav Flichsr. 

Fig. 15.—Capsule of an Orchid (Xylobium). v, valve. 

Fig. iG.— Seed-vessel of Anagallisarvsnsis, opening by circum- 
sci.ssile deliisccnce. 

From StrasbuiKcr'n Lekrbttch dtr Botttnik, by permUston of GtisUv Kiicher. 

1 'Tg. 17. -Iximentiim of Hedysarum which, when ripe, separates 
transversely into .single-.seeded portions or mericarps. 

Fig. 18.—Fruit of Geranium praitnse, after splitting, 

Saxifraga a splitting (or a short distance of the ventral sutures of 
the carpels takes place, so ■that a large apical pore is formed. In 
the fruit of Crudierae, 08 wallflower (fig. 14), tlie valves separate 
from the base of the fruit, leaving a central replum, or frame, which 
supports the false septum formed by a prolongation from toe parietal 

placentas on -t ....t—ji — 1— 

ventral sut 

when ripe, _ .. 

but the midribs of the carpels, to which the placentas are attaclicd| 
often remain adherent to the axis both at the apex and base after 
the valves bearing the aeeds have fallen. The other type of de¬ 
hiscence is transverse, or circumscissile, when the upper part of the 
united carpels falls off in the form of a lid or operculum, as in A nagallis 
anid in henbane {Hyoscyamus) (fig. 16). 

.Sometimes the axis is prolonged lieyond tlieibooe of the carpels, 
as in the mallow and castor-oil ^ant, the carpels being united to it 
throughout their length hy their faces, and separating from it without 
opening. In the Urrtbclliferae the two carpels separate from the 
lower part of Hie axis, and remain attached by their apices to a 
prolongation of it, called a carpophore or poiocarp, which splits 
into two (fig. 23) and suspends them ; hence'the fruit is termed a 
cretnocarp, ^ich divides into two mericarps. The general term 
schisocarp is applied to all dry fruits, which break up into two or 
more one-seeded indehiscent mericarps, as In Hedysarum (fig. 17). 
In the order'Geraniaeeae toe styles remain attached to a central 
column, and the mcricares separate 'from 'below upwards, before 
dehiscing by their ventral suture (fig. 18). Carpels which separate 
one from another in this manner jare called cocci. They are well 
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■e«n in the order Euphorbiaccac, where there arc usually three such 
carpels, and the fruit is termed tricoccus. In many of them, as 
Hma crtpilans, the cocci separate with great force and elasticity. 
In many leguminous plants, such as Ornithopui, Hedysarum (fig. 17), 
Entada, Coranilia and the gum-arabic |)lant {Acacia arabica), the 
fruit becomes a scliisocarp by the formation of transverse partitions 
from the folding in oi the sides of the pericarp, and distinct separa¬ 
tions talcing place at these partitions. 

Fruits are formed by one flower, or are the product of several 
flowers combined. In the former case they are either apocarpous, 
of one mature cari>cl or of several separate free carpels; or sytt- 
carpotis, of several carpels, more or less completely united. When 
the fruit is comjjoscd of the ovaries of several flowers united, it is 
usual to find the bracts and floral envelopes also joined wiUi them, 
so its to form one mass; hence such fruits are known as multiple, 
confluent or anthnearpnus. The term simple is applied to fruits 
which are formed by the ovary of a single flower, whether they are 
composed of one or several carpels, ancl whether these carpels are 
separate or combined. 

The object of the fruit in the economy of the plant is the protection 
and nursing of the developing sc'cd and the dispersion of the ripe 
. .weds. Hence, generally, one-seeded fruits are indehiscent, 
ttnUor fruits containing more than one seed open to allow 

of the dispcTsal of the seeds over as wide an area as 
possible. The form, colour, structure and method of 
dehiscence of fruits and the form of the contained seeds are intimately 
associated with lire means of dispersal, which fall into several 
categories, (i) Hy a mechanism residin.g in the fruit. Thus many 
fruits Ojien suddenly when they are dry, and the seeds arc eje-cted 
hy the twisting or curving of the valves, or in some other way ; 
c.g. in gorsc, by the spiral curving of tlie valves ; in Impatiens, by 
the twisting of tlie cocci; in srpiirting cucumber, by the pressure 
e.sertcd on the pulpy contents by the walls of the pericarp. (3) 
By aid of various oxteniid agencies such as water. Fruits or seeds 
are sometimes sufliciontly buoyant to float for a long time on aca- 
or fresh-water; f.g. coco-nut, by means of its thick, fibrous coat 
(me.socaqi), js carried hundred.? of miles in the sea, the tough, 
leathery outer coat (epienrp) preventing it from becoming water- 
saikerl. h'ruits and seeds of West Indian plants are thrown up on 
the coasts of north-west Europe, having been carried by the Gull 
Stream, and will often germinate; many are rendered buoyant by 
air-containing cavities, and the embryo is protected from the sea¬ 
water by the, tough coat of fruit or seed. Water-lily seeds are 
surrounded with a spongy ti.ssue when set free from the fruit, and 
float for some distance before dropping to the bottom, (i) The 
most general agent in the dispersal of seeds is the wind or currents 
of air—the fruit or seed being rendered buoyant by wing-dcvelop- 
raents as in fruits of ash (fig. i) or maple (fig. 2ij, seeds of pines 
and firs, or many members of the order Bignoniaceae; or nair- 
developmonts as in fruits of clematis, where the style forms a feathery 


Fio. 19, 


Fig. 21. 

From Vine*’ S/u//tnts' Text-flede ^ Botany, by 
Flo. 20. permiiiion of Swan Sonn«n*chain & Co, 

Flo. 111.—Dry one-seeded fruit of dock {Rumex) cut vertically. 
ov, I’eriearp formed from ovary wall ; s, seed; e, endosperm ; pi, 
embryo with radicle pointing upwards and cotyledons downwards- 
enlarged. 

Fia, 20, —Achene of Ranunculus arvsusis in longitudinal section; 
e, endosperm ; pi, embryo. (After Baillon, cnlar^.) 

From StrSiburger'H Lfkrhtck tUr Botamik, by pormiuion of Ou*t*v Fiicber. 

Fla. 21.— Fruit of Common Sycamore {Acer Pseudoplatauus), 
dividing into two mcricarps m: s, pedicel ; ft, wings (nat. site). 

appendage, fruits of many Compositae (dandelion, thistle, &,c.), 
which are crowned by a plumose pappus, or seeds of willow and 
poplar, or Asclepias (fig. 56), which Mar tufts of silky hairs; to 
this category belong bladder-like fruits, such as bladder-senna, 
which arc easily rolled by the wind, or cases like the so-called rose 





of Jericho, a small cruciferous plant (/Inasfaftca hisrocunlica), where 
the plant dries up after developing its fruits and becomes detached 
from the ground; the branches curl Inwards, and the whole plant is 
rolled over the dry ground by the wind. 'The wind also aids the 
dispersal of the seeds in the case of fruits which open by small teeth 
(many Caryophyllaceae [fig, 6]) or pores (poppy [ng. 7], Campanula, 
&c.); the seeds are in these cases small and numerous, and are jerked 
through the pores when the capsules, which are generally borne on 
long, dry stems or stalks, are shaken by the wind. (4) In other cases 
members of the animal world aid in seed-dispers^. Fruits often 
bear stiff hairs or small hooks, which cling to the coat of an animal 
or the feathers of a bird ; such are fruits of cleavers (Galium Aparine), 
a common hedge-row plant. Ranunculus arvsnsis (fig, 20), carrot, 
Gf»m, &c.; or the fruit or seed has an often bright-coloured, fleshy 



Fio. 14. Fro. 25. 


Fio. 22.—Vertical section of a grain of wheat, showing embryo 
below at the base of the endosperm e; s, scutellum separating 
embryo from endosperm ; /,/, foliage loaf; p.s, sheath of plumule ; 
p.r, primary root; r.p.r, sheath of primary root. 

Fia. 23. —Fruit of Comfrey (Symphytum) surrounded by persistent 
calyx, r. The stylo s appears to arise from the base of tho carpels, 
enlarged. 

I'To. 24. —Ovary of Fosniculum officinale with pendulous ovules, in 
longitudinal section. (After Berg and Schmidt, magnified.) 

From StraiburKvr's Lthrimth titr Hotatuk, by permlMiutt of GuHtav Fischer. 

Fio. y. — Fruit of Carum Carui. A, Ovary of the flower ; B, ripe 
fruit. The two carpels have separated so as lo form two mericarps 
(m). Part of the septum constitutes the carpophore (a), p, Top of 
flower-stalk ; d, disk on top of ovary ; n, stigma. 

From Vines’ Stmiiextt' 'Jevt-Book of Botany, by penniasiun of Swan Sonnenachain 
it Co. 

covering, which is sought by birds as food, as in stone-fruits such as 
plum, cherry (fig. 5), &c., where the seed is protected from injury 
in the mouth or stomach of the animal by tlie hard endocarp ; or 
the hips of the rose (fig. 3), where the succulent scarlet “ fruit ” 
(the swollen receptacle) envelops a number of small dry true fruits 
(achenes), which cling by means of stiff hairs to the beak of the bird. 

Simple fruits have cither a dry or succulent pericarp. The achene 
is a dry, one-seeded, indehiscent fruit, the pericarp of which is closely 
applied to the seed, but separable from it. It is solitary, 
forming a single fruit, as in the dock (fig. 19) and in the Forms ot 
cashew, whore it is supported on a fleshy peduncle; or 
aggregate, as in Ranunculus (fig. 20), where sever^ achenes are 
placed on a common elevated receptacle. In the strawberry the 
achenes (fig. 2) are aggregated on a convex succulent receptacle. 
In the rose they are supported on a concave receptacle (fig. 3), and 
in the fig the succulent receptacle completely encloses the achenes 
[fig. 4). In Dorslenia the achenes arc situated on a flat or slightly 
concave receptacle. Hence what in common language are called the 
.seeds of the strawberry, rose and fig, are in reality ripe carpels. 
The styles occasionally remain attached to the achenes in the form 
of feathery appendages, as in Clematis, In Compositae, tho fruit 
is on inferior achene (cypsela), to which the pappus (modified calyx) 
remains adherent. Such is also the nature of the fruit in 
Dipsacaceae (e.g. scabious). When the pericarp is thin, and 
appears like a bladder surrounding the seed, the achene is termed 
a utricle, as in Amarantaceae, Vvhen the pericarp is extended in 
the form of a winged appendage, a samara or samaroid achene is 
produced, as in the ash (fig. r) and common sycamore (fig. ai). 
In these cases there are usu^y two achenes united, one of which, 
however, as in Freucinus (fig. r), may be abortive. The wing sur¬ 
rounds the fruit longitudini^y in the elm. When the pericarp be¬ 
comes so incorporated with the seed as to be inseparable from it, 
as in grains of wheat (fig, 22), maise, oats and other grasses, then the 
name caryoptit is riven. Tbe one-seeded portions (mericarps) of 
schizocarps often take the form of achenes, e.g. the mericarps of the 
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mallows or of umbelUfsn ffigs. 14, 23). In iJibiatao and Boragin- 
aceaa (e,g, comirey, 33), where tM bicarpellory ovary <)ecomea 
four one-seeded portions in the fruit, the partial fruits are of the 
nature of achenes or nutlets according to the texture (leathery or 
hard) of the pericarp. 

The Hut or glans is a dry one-celled indebiscent fruit with a 
hardened pericarp, often sumunded by bracts at the base, and, 

when mature, containing only 
one seed. In the you^ state 
the ovary often contains two 
or more ovules, but only one 
comes to maturity. It is illus¬ 
trated by the fruits of the hazel 
and chestnut,whichare covered 
by leafy bracts, in the form of 
a hush, and by the ocom, in 
which the bracts and receptacle 
form a citpvla or cup (hg. 36). 
The parts of the pericarp of the 
nut are united so as to appear 
one. In common language the 
term nut is very vaguely 
ilied both to fruit and seeds, 
he drupe is a succulent 
usually one-seeded indehiscont 
fruit, with a pericarp easily 
distinguishable into epicarp, 
mesocarp and endocarp. This 
term is applied to such fruits 
as the cherry (fig. 5), peacti, 
plum, apricot or mango. The 
endocarp is usually hard, form- 
encloses llie kernel 



ap^li 


From sStrasbtireer’s Lthrtivck tier Bfitemih, 
■ ‘ a of Gi 


by pennittKioa of Gu»tav Fiacher. 

Fig. 26. — Cupulo of Quercus 
Aeeilops. cp, cupulc; gl, fruit. 

(After Duchartre.) 

' ' endocarp 

ing the stone (putamen) of the fruit, whicli 


’ and succulent, so as to be 


or seed. The mc.soeaip is generally pulpy i 
truly a sarcocarp, as in the peach, but it is sometimes of a tough 
texture, as in the almond, and at other times is more or less fibrous, 
a.s in the coco-nut. In the almond there are often two ovules 
formed, only one of which comes to perfection. In the raspberry 
and bramble several small drupes or drupels arc aggregated so as to 
constitute an elaerio. 

The foUhle is a dry unilocular many-seeded fruit, formed from 
one carpel and dehiscing by the ventral suture. It is rare to meet 
with a solitary follicle forming the fruit. There arc usually several 
aggregated together, either in a whorl on a shortened receptacle, 
as in hellebore, aconite, larkspur, columbine (figs. 27, z&) or the order 
Crassuloceae, or in a spiral manner on an elongated receptacle, as 
in Magnolia and Banksia. Occasionally, follicles dehisce by the 
dowl suture, as in Magrudia grandiftora and Banhsin. 

" ' unilocular many-seeded 

■ ! ventral and the 


fruit, 


The legume or pod is a dry monocarpellary unilocula 
ait, formed from one carpel, dehiscing both by the 1 






Fig. 29. 




Fig. 31,—^Transverse section 
of the fruit of the Melon 
(Cucumis Mel(i), showing the 
placentas with the seeds attached 
to them. The three carpels 
forming the pepo are separated 
by partitions. From the centre 


Fig. 27. Fig. a8. Fig. 30. 

Fig, 37.—Fruit of Columbine {Aquilefia), formed of five follicles. 

Fig. 28.—Single follicle, showing dehiscence by the ventral suture. 

Fig. 29.—Transverse section of berry of Gooseberry, showing the 
seeds attached to the parietal placentas and immersed in pulp, 
which is formed partly from the endocarp, partly from the seed-coat. 

Fig. 30.—Section of the fruit of the Apple [Pyrus Malus), or pome, 
consisting of a fleshy covering formed by the floral receptacle and 
the true fruit or core with five cavities with seeds. 

dorsal suture. It characterizes leguminous plants, as the bean and 
pea (fig. 8). In the bladder-senna it forms an inflated legume. In 
some Leguminosae, as Arachit, Cathartocarpus Fistula and the 
tamarind, the fruit must be considered a legume, although it does 
not dehisce. The first of these plants princes its fruit under¬ 
ground, and is called earth-nut; the second has a partitioned 
legume and is schizocarpic; and both the second and third have 
pulpy matter surrounding the seeds, ^me legumes are schizocarpic 
by the formation of constrictions externally. Such a form is the 
lomentum or lommiaceous legume of Htdysarum (fig. 17), Coronilla, 
Ornithopue, Entada and of some Acacias. In Medteago the legume 


is twisted like a snail, and in CatseUpitna coriariss, or Divi-dlvi, It is 
vermiform or curved like a worm. Sometimes the number of seeds 
is reduced, as in Eryihrina monoeperma aai 'Geoffrtya tuperba, 
which are one-seeded, and in Pteraearpue and Dalbergia, which are 
two-seeded. 

The berry (bacca) is a term applied generally to all fruits with 
seeds immersed in pulp, and includes fruits of very various origin. 
In Actaea (banebeny) or Berberis 
(barberry) it is derived from a 
single free carpel; generally, how¬ 
ever, it is the product of a syn- 
carpous ovary, which is superior, 
as m grape or potato, or inferior, 
as in gooseberry (fig. 29) or currant. 

In the pomegranate there is a 
peculiar baccate many - celled 
inferior fruit, having a tough rind, 
enclosing two rows of carpels 
placed one above the other. The 
seeds arc immersed in pulp, and 
are attached irregularly to the 
wall, base and centre of the loculi. 

In the baobab there is a multl- 
locular syncarpous fruit, in which 
the seeds are immersed in pulp. 

The pepo, another indehiscent 
syncarpous fruit, is illustrated by 
the fruit of the gourd, melon (fig. 

31) and ojther Cucurbitaceac. It 
is formed of three carpels, sur- processes pass outwards, ending 
mounted by the calyx; the rind in the curved placenta, 
is thick and fleshy, and there are 

three or more seed-lwaring parietal placentas either surrounding a 
central cavity' or prolonged inwards into it. The fruit of the papaw 
re.somble.s the pepo, but the caly.x is not superior. 

The hesperidiiim is the name given to such indehiscent fleshy 
syncarpous fruits as the orange, lemon and shaddock, in which the 
epicarp and mesocarp form a separable rind, and the endocarp 
.sends prolongations inwards, forming triangular divisions, to the 
inner angle of which the seeds are attached, pulpy cells being devel¬ 
oped around them from the wall. Both pepo and hesperidium may 
be considered as modifications of the ber^. 

The pome (fig. 30), seen in the apple, pear, puince, medlar and 
hawthorn, is a fleshy indehiscent syncarpous fruit, in the formation 
of which the receptacle takes part, The outer succulent jiart is the 
swollen receptacle, the homy core being the true fruit developed 
from the usually five carpels and unclosing the seeds. In the medlar 
the core (or true pericarp) is of a stony hardness, while the outer 
succulent covering is open at the summit, Thu pome somewhat 
resembles the fruit of the rose (fig. 3), where the succulent receptacle 
surrounds a number of separate achenes. 

The name capsule is applied generally to all dry syncarpous fruits, 
wliich dehisce by valves. It may thus be unilocular or multilocular, 
one- or many-seeded. The true valvular capsule is observed in 
Colckicum (fig. 9), lily and iris (fig. 11). The porose capsule is seen 
in the poppy (fig. 7), Antirrhinum and Campanula. In Campanula 
the pores occur at the base of the capsule, which becomes inverted 
when ripe. When the capsule opens by a lid, or by circumscissilu 
dehiscence, it is called a pyxiaium, as in pimpernel {Anagallis 
arvensis) (fig. 16), henbane and monkey-pot {Lecylnis). The capsule 
assumes a screw-like form in Helicteres, and a star-like form in star- 
anise (Illicium anisaium). In certain instances the cells of the 
capsule separate from each other, and open with elasticity to scatter 
the seeds. This kind of capsule is met with in the sandbox tree 
(Hura crepitans'! and other Euphorbiaceae, where the cocci, con¬ 
taining each a single seed, burst asunder with force ; and in Gcrani- 
aceae, where the cocci, each containing, when mature, usually one 
seed, separate from the caipophore, become curved upwards by their 
adherent styles, and open by the ventral suture (fig. 18). 

The siliqua is a dry syncarpous bilocular many-seeded fruit, formed 
from two carpels, with a false septum, dehiKing by two valves 
from below upwards, the valves separating from me placentas and 
leaving them united by the septum (fig. 33). The seeds are attached 
on both sides of the septum, either in one row or in two. When 
the fruit is long and narrow it is a siliqua (fig. 14); when broad 
and short, silicula (fig. 33). It occurs in cruciferous plants, as wall¬ 
flower, cabbage and cress. In Glaucium and Esckscholteia (Papa- 
veraceae) the dissepiment is of a spongy nature. It raa,y become 
transversely constricted (lomentaceous), as in radish (Raphanus) 
and sea-kale, and it may be reduced, as in woad (Isaiis), to a one- 
seeded condition. 

It sometimes happens that the ovaries of two flowers unite so as 
to form a double fmt {syncarp). This may be seen in many species 
of honeysuckle. But the fruits which are now to be considered 
consist usually of the floral envelopes, as well as the ovaries of 
several flowers united into one, and are called multiple or confluent. 
The term anlhocarpous has also been applied as indicating that the 
floral envelopes as well as the carpels are concerned in the formation 
of the fruit. 

The sorosis is a succulent multiple fruit formed by the confluence 
" XI. 9 
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at h ipUte o{ flowen, aa is tiio fruit of tiie pino-applc’ (flg- 34 )t 
btaui-ftuit and Jackt-fniit. Similarly, the- fmlt cn the ondbeny 
temaeiBttsia’ catUh-lika infiiireecence. 

The tycoHHi ia an aatliocaTpona fruit, in u^hich fite receptacle 
completely encloeee numerous flowers and becomes succulent. The 
fig (fig. 4;. it oi tifit nature, and what ore colled its seeds are tlio 
ochenesof the numerous flowers scattered over the SDCOulent hollowed 
receptacle. In Dorattnia the axis is llets deeply'holiowed, and of o 
harder texture, the fruit exhibiting often very anomaious forme. 

The s/toMm, or eotui, is a seed-bearing qiilm, more or leae eion> 
gated, covered with acales, each of which may be regarded as repre¬ 
senting a separata flower, and has often two seeds at its base ; the 
seeds are nalced, no ovary being preeent. This fruit is seen in the 
cones of firs, spruces, larches ana cedars, whidi. have received the 



33 - Fig. 34. 

1‘lii, 3*,—Honesty {LunAfio, 6i0n»i.s)( sliowiiig the soptum after 
the carpels have fallen away. 

I'loiB lluukatgir'i ^^kr^uct drr Bptamk, by peruiimion of fbutav FlKhn. 

Fit). 33.—SUieula or pouch of shephcrri.’a purso {Capsella), opening 
by two folded valves, whichiseparate from aliove downwards. The 
partition is narrow, hence the silicula is angustiseptal. 

Kmm .Strsaliurger'i y.tSrSwA ifre SfltmU, by iMnnnion^ Guauiv Fiichti.' 

Fii'i. 34.--Fruit of the pine-apple {Ananassa loitva), developed 
from a imilce of numerous flowers with bracts, united so as to 
form a enueati ve or anthocarpous fruit. The crown of the pine-apple, 
r, consists of a scries, of empty bracta irrolcmged beyond the fruit, 
name of foniferae, or cone-bearers, on this account. Cone-like 
fruit is also seen in most Cycaducoac. The scale.s of the strobibia 
arc sometimes thick and closely united, so as to form a more or lo.ss 
angular and rounded mass, as in the cypress; while in the juniper 
they become fleshy, and arc so incorporated as to form a globular 
fruit like a berry. The dry fruit of the cypress and the succulent 
fruit of the junior have received the name of galbulus. In the hop 
the fruit is called also a strobilus, hut in it the scales are thin and 
membranous, and Hie seeds are not naked but are contained in 
pericarps. 

The same causes which produce alterations in tlie other parts of 
the flower give rise to anomalous appearances in the fruit. The 
camls, in place of bearing seeds, are sometimes changed into leaves, 
witti loties at their matins. Leaves are sometimes produced from 
the upper part of the fruit. In the genus Cilrua, to which the orange 
and' lemon belong, it is verj- common to meet with a separation of 
the carpels, so us to produce what are called homed oranges and 
fingered citrons. In this case a syncarpous fruit has a tendency to 
become apocarpous. In the orange we occasionally find a super¬ 
numerary row of carpels produced, giving rise to the appeamnee of 
small and imperfect oranges enclosed within the origlniu one; the 
navel orange is of this nature. It sometimes happens that, by the 
union of flowers, double fruits are produced. Occasionally a double 
fruit is produced, not by the incorporation of two flowers, but by 
the abnormal development of a second carpel in the flower. 

Artangamant of Fruila. 

A. True fruits- develmed from the ovary alone. 

1. I’ericarp not neshy or filiroua 

i. Indehiscont—not opening to allow the csca()c of the 

seeds —generally one-sccdud. Acliene ; caryopsLs ; 
cypsela ; nut; schizocar}!. 

ii. Dehiscent—the jicricatp splits to allow the escape 

of the seeds—genoraily many-seeded. Follicle; 
legume ; siliqua; capsule. 

2. rerioaro generally diflcrcntiatcd into distinct layers, one 

of which is.Bucculeut or fibrous. Drape berry. 

B. Psoudocarps—the development extends beyond the ovary. 
Pome ; syconus ; soroslS, 

Tka Seed .—The aaad is formed from the ovule as the result of 
fertilisation. It is.oQstained ima eoed-vessel formed from the ovary 


in. the- plants called oatgiosperaHous ; while hi gyaimoapamoiu: plants^ 
such as'CkniiiBrae and Cycadoeeae^. it ia nalMi or, in other words, 
hoa no true pcticazp. It 8ametiine» ha]q>ens iit Angioqierma^ that 
the seed-veeM ia raptured at an: early periodt of giowtii, so that 
the seeds become more or less exposed auring. their develDpaneiit; 
, this; oecuis in ndgnonettie,. where the oapeute opens at the apex, 
; and in Cupkta^ vbtte tiie placenta bnnta' thimup i. the ovary 'and 
floral envelopes, and appears as an erect process Eearing the young 
seeds. After fertiUxatimi. the ovule is greatly changed^ in connexion 
: with the iormatioai of' tha embryo. In the emh(yo>aac of roost 
: AngiosiacTma (f,v.) there ia a development of odlalar tissue, the 
oadospesm, more or kss filUng the- embryo-sac. In. Cytimosperms 
; (^.r.) the endosperm is iormod preparatory to fertilisation. Tlie 
I fertiiiasdi ^g enlaiga and: becomes multicaUhlar,. fo w a hm the 
embryo. The' embryo-aao enlarges greatly, cUsplhdng gmoually 
. the suiToondingnuaems, which eventually focms merely a &iniaiyer 
! aroimd the sac, or con^etely disappears. The remainder of the 
' nuoelluB and the integunumts of the ovules form tiie •eed-coat.s. 
In some cases (fig. 33) a delicate inner coat or tagamn oaa be dis¬ 
tinguished from a to^har outer coat or tut»; ottBO, however, the 
layem are' not thus separable. The consistency of the seed-coat, 
its thickness, the character of its surface, Ac., vary widely, the 
variations bdng often tioscly associated with ^e environment or 
with the means of seed-dispersal. An account of the development 
of the seed from the ovule will be found in the article Anciosperms. 
When the pericarp is dehiscent the seed-covering ia of a strong and 
efton. rough character; but when the pericarp is indehiscent and 
encloses, the seed, for a long period, the outer seed-ooat is thin and 
soft. The cells of the testa are often coloured, and have projections 
and appendages of various kinds. Thus in Airus pracatoriua. and 
Adananiktra pavonina it is of a bright red colour ; in French beans 
it is beautifully mottled ; in the almond it is veined; in the tulip 



35 ' Fw. 36. 

Fio. 33.—Seed of Pea (Piaum) witli one cotyledon removed, e. 
Remaining cotyledon; ch, ohalaxa-point at wlticll the nourishing 
vessels enter; «, legmen or inner coat; f, funidc or stalk ; g, 
plumule of embryo; m, micropyle; pi, placenta; f, radicle of 
embryo; t, tigellum or stalk between root and plumule; te, testa. 

Fro. 36.—Seed of AacUpias, with a cluster of hairs arising from 
the edges of the micropyle. 

.and primrose it is rough; in the snapdragon it is marked with 
depres.sion8; in cotton and Asdepiaa (fig. 36) it has hairs attaclu'd to 
It; and in maliogany, Btgnonta, and the pines and firs it is expanded 
m the form of wing-like apix:ndages (fig. 37), in Collomia, Acantho- 
dtum, Cobaea acandma and other seeds, it contains spiral cells, from 
which, when inoistened with water, the fibres uncoil in a beautiful 
manner ; and in flax {Linum) and others the cells are converted into 
mucilage. These structural peculiarities of the testa in different 
jilaiits have relation to the scattering of the seed and its germination 
upon a suitable nidus. But in some jilants the pericarjis aasume 
structures which subserve the same purpose ; this especially occurs 
m small pericarps enclosing single seeds, a.s achenes, caryopsides, &c. 
Thus in Compositae and valerian, the pappose limb of the. calyx 
forms a parachute to the pericarp ; in Labiatae and some Comixisitae 
spiral cells are formed in the cpicarp ; and the cpicarp is prolonged 
as a wing in Fraxinua (fig. i) and Aatr (fig. 21). 

Sometimes there is an additional covering to the seed, formed 
after fertilisation, to which the name arillua has been given (fig. 3B). 
'ITiia is seen in the passion-flower, where the covering arises from the 
placenta or extremity of the funiole at the base of the ovule and 
passes upwards'towards the apex, lea'ving the micropyle uncovered. 
In the nutmeg and spindle tree this additional coat is formed from 
above downwards, constituting in' the former case a laciniateci 
sconot covering called mac*. In such instances it lias been called 
an atilloda (fig. 39), This arillode, after growing downward, may 
be reflected upwards so as to cover the micropyle. The flesliy 
scarlet covering formed around the naked seed in the yew is by 
some oonsidtred of the nature of an aril. On the testa, at various 
points, there are prodnoed at times other cellular bodies, to which 
the name oiatfepkiotm, or carunctea, has been given, the seeds being 
strophiolato or carunculate. These tumours may occur near the 
base of the seed, as in Polygala, or- at the apex, as in- Castor-oil 
niant (J?»e»«i«); or they may occur in the course of the raphe, as in 
lilood-root (6'aiig<a'Miina| and .4 sarabaata. The funiolee of the ovules 
frequently attain a-great length in the seed, and in-some magnolias, 
when the fruit dehisoa, they appear os long scarlet cords suspending 
the seeds outside. The hiium or umbilicus, of the seed, is usually 
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will moitod, u a' loar of V8iyiiit;'giz8; ia the calabar baaif and in 
aooie gpeoiw of Mmaum and Doliehm it exMnde along a largo' 
portiaa of the edao of- the Mad; it iraquoatlf exHitrita marked' 
eoloon, bein^ black in>the bean, white in-many speoiaa of PitnooUu, 
Ac. The'Microp^: (fig, 35, iN)'of the seed may be inoogniable by 
tfaenaind-eys, u in the pea andbean>tribcj /ns, Ac., or it maybe 
very mlnnte or niioroscoM, It iadiovtae the true apeis of die aeed, 
and ir important as^maiadng'ltie point to which the root, of the em> 
bcyo ia directed, At-tbe-nucrop^ in the beam ii-obaeioted a email 
procoK of: integnmenh which, when the young plant sprouta, ia 
piidied up like a lid ; it is calied the imOrycfsft, The ollalaaa (fig, 
38, ci} is often of a dhterant colour from thereat of the seed; In'the 
orange (figi 40) it is-ota reddiah-bmwn oolour, and is easily TBCogniaed 
at one end of the seed' when the integuments are carefuUy removed. 
In anatropal secd.s the raphe forms a distinct ridge ^ong one side 
of the seed (fig. 41). 

The position of the seed as regards the pericarp reseniblea that of 
the ovule in the ovary, and the same terms are applied—erect, 
ascemSng, pendulous, suspended, curved, &c. These terms have 
no reference to the mode in which the fruit is attached to the axis. 
Thus the sued may be erect while the fruit itself is pendent, in the 
ordinary meaning of that term. The part of the aeed next the axis 
or the ventral suture is its face, the opposite side being the back. 
Seeds exhibit great varieties of form. They may be flattened 
laterally [compressed), or from aliove downwards [depressed). They 
may Ije round, oval, triangular, polygonal, rolled up like a snail, as in 
Physoslemon, or coiled up like a snake, as in Ophiocaryon paradtxum. 



FlO. 37. Fio. 38. 


Fig. 39. Fio. 40. F'lo. 41.' 


Fic. 37,—Seed of I’mc (Fi'sw.!), witli a mumiiranous appendage 
w to the testa, called a wing. 

Fig. 38.— Youiig anatropal seed of the white Watei^lily [Nytnpkaea 
aWa), cut vertically. It is attached to tlic placenta by the funule /, 
cellular prolongations from wliicli form an aril n g. The vessels of 
the cord arc prolonged to the base of the nucellus n by means of 
the raphe r. The base of ttic nucellus is indicated by the chahua ch, 
while me npex is at the micropylc m. The covering of the seed is 
marked». n is the nucellus or peri.sperm, enclosing the embryo-sac es, 
in which the endosperm is formed. The embryo with its suspensor, 
is contained in the sac, the radicle jiointing to the micriOTle m. 

Fig. 3y,—Arillodo n, or false aril, of the Spindle-tree ^uonymus), 
arising from the micropyle /. 

Fig. 40.—Anatroiial seed of the Orange (Citrus Aurantium) 
opened to show the chalaza r, which forms a brown spot at one end. 

FtG. 41.-Entire anatropal seed of the Orange [Citrus Aurantium), 
with its rugose or wrinkled testa, and the raphe c ramifying in the 
thickness of the testa on one side. 

The endosperm formed in the embryo-sac of angiosp^rms after 
fertiUration, and foimd previous to it m gymno.sperms, consists of 
cells containing nitrogenous and' starchy or fatty matter, de.srincd 
for the nutriment of the embryo. It occupied the whole cavity of 
the embryacaac, or is formed only at certain portions of it, at the 
apex, as in Jtkinattllius, at the base, as in yaccittium, or in the middle, 
as in Veronica. As the endosperm increases in size along witli the 
embryo-sac and the embryo, the substance of the original nucellus 
oi the ovule is gradually absorbed. Sometimes, however, as in 
Musaccac, Cannaceac, Zingibcraccae, no endo.sperm is formed; 
the cells of the original nucellus, becoming filled with food-materials 
for the embryo, are not absorbed, but remain .surrounding tlic 
embryo-sac with the embryo, and constitute the perisperm. Again, 
m otlier plant.s, as Nymphaeaceao (fig. 38) and Piperaccae, both 
i ndbsperm ami perisperm arc present. It was from observatione 
on oases such as those that old authors, imagining a resemblanoe 
Iwtwixt the plant-ovule and ^e animal ovum, applied ilje nomo 
albumen to the outer nutrient mass or periderm, and designatod 
the endosperm as vitellus. The term albumen is very generally 
used as including all the nutrient matter stored up in the seed, bat 
it would be advisable to discard the name as implying a definite 
chemical eubstance. There is a large class of plants in which 
although at first after fertilization a mass ot endosperm is formed, 
yet, as the embryo increases in sice, the nutrient matter from the 
endoqiennic cells passes out from them, and is absorbed’ by the 
cells of the embryo plant. In the matbre seed, in such oases, there 
is no Kparate mass of tisinc oontainiiig nutrient food-material' 
apart fronitbe embryo itself. Such a seed is said taiseatuMuminaua, 
as in Cbmpositae, Cniciferac and most Leguminosae [e.g. pea, fig. 33). 



ground when the plant sprouts; 
I, the mdicular extremity of the 
axis whence the root arises ; I, 
the axis (hypocotyi) bearing the 
young stalk and leaves g (plum¬ 
ule), which lie in a depression of 
the cotyledons /. 


When eUber endoeperm or perisperm or both are preaeiiit the seed 
: is said to be aibmnnoue, 

The albumen varies' much In its nature and conslMence, and 
fninidies important charaoters. It may be ikitiiaeeens' or mealy, 
iconeletihg oHiefiy of celis filled with starch, as hi cereal (ndfis, 
'where it la'abundant; fieshy or oartilagihous, ednsistfttg of thteker 
calto whWh are'still soft, as in the ooco-mit, tad'whioh'sometimes 
'oontain oil, aS'lh the oily albumen' of CnXoe, AfofNM and' peppy ; 
Ttomy, wtim the cell-walls nee aUghtly thiekened and' capable of 
distansiom a» in date and cofice; the oelliwalls'sometimes become 
jjreotlytlileknDedj filling up thu testa as a hard mass, aaiit v^taUe 
ivory (iPAgM/eptos). The albumen may be uniform thrrwgfiont, or 
' it miqi preeent a mottiod appear¬ 
ance,asin<the nutmeg, the s^sof 
Anonooeac ajnfinmeFalms, when 
it li called ruHrinsftd, This 
mottled appearance is due to a 
protrusion' of a dark lamella of 
the integument between folded 
protulmmiicei of albumen. A 
cavity is sometimes left in the 

centre which is usually filled witli piG. 42._The dicotyledonous 
fluid, as in the coco nut. The emhrvo of tlie Pea laid open, 
relative size of the embryo and of ^ ’1 i,c two fle.sliy cotyledons, 

the endosperm varies much. In or seed-lobes, which remain under 

Monocotyledons the embryo is . 

usually small, and the endosperm 
large, and the same is true in the 
case of cofloe and many other 
plants amongst Dicotyledons. 

The opposite is the case in otlicT 
plants, as in the l-abiatae, Plum- 
baginaceac, Ac. 

Tlie embryo consists of an axis bearing tlie cotyledons (fig. 4a, c), 
or tlie first leaves of the jilant. To tliat part of this axis immediately 
lieneatb the cotyledons the terms hypocotyi, caulicle or tigellum [I) 
Iiave been applied, and continuous liackwards with it is the young 
root or radkic [r), the descending axis, their point of union being 
the collar or neck. The terminal growing bud of the axis is called 
thu plumule or gemmule [g), and represents the ascending axis. The 
radicular extremity {icrints towants the micropylc, wiiile tlie coty¬ 
ledonary extremity is pointed towards the base of the ovub or the 
chalaaa. Menco, by ascortoiniiig the jxisition of the micropyle and 
chalaia, tlie two extremities of the embryo cam in gmeraJ be dis¬ 
covered. U is in many cases difiicult to recognize toe parts in- an 
embryo; thus in Cusauta, the embryo appeals as on elongated 
axis without divisions ; and in Cot^erar the mass of Uiu embryo is 
made up by the radicular extremity and hypocotyi, in ti groove of 
which, die cotyledonary extremity lies embedded (fig. 52). In some 
monocotyladonouH embryos, as in Orehidaceae, t^ embryo ia a 
cellular, mass showing no parts. In- para.sitic plants alto which fbrm 
no chlorophyll, as Orobanche, Mnnotropa, &c., the embryo remains 
without differentiation, consisting merely of a mass of cells until the 
riponingof Uie seed. When thu embryo la surrounded by the endo¬ 
sperm on all sides except its radicular extremity it is intemal (see 
figs. 19, zo); when lying outside the endoi^rm, and only coming 
into contact with it at certain points, it is external, as in grasses [s.g. 
wheat, fig. 22). When the embryo follows the direction of the ams 
of the seed, it is exile 01 axial (fig. 43); mhenitisnotin the direction 
of the axis, it becomes abaxile or abaxiah In oampylotropal seede 
the embryo is curved, and in place of being embeddou in endosperm, 
is frequently external to it, following the concavity of the seed (fig. 
44), and burning peripherical, with the chalaaa situated in the 
curvature of tlic embryo, as in Caryophyllaceae. 

It has been already stated that the radicle of tlie embryo is 
directed to the micropyle, and the cotyledons to the Chalaza, In 
some cases, by the growth of the mteguments, the. former is turned 
round so us not to correspond with the apex of the nuoeUus, and filien 
the embi^'baa the radicle directed to one side,.and is called excentric, 
as is seen in Frimulaceae, Flantaginaceae and many palms, especially 
the date. The position of thu embryo in different kinds of seeds 
varies. In on ortliotFopal seed tlie embryo is invented on antitropal, 
the radicle, pointing to the apex of the seed, or to the part opposite 
tlie hilum. Again, in an anatropal seed the embtyo is erect or 
hamotsopal (fig. 43), the radicle heing directed to tlie base of thu 
seed. In curved or campylotropal seeds' the embryo is folded so 
tliat Its radicular and cotyledonary extremities ore iqipraHimntod, 
and it becomes amphitropal (fig. 44), In- this inrisnee the Seed 
may ^ cxalbuminous, and the embryo may be foldad on itself: 
or mbuminous, the embryo surrounding more on less completelv the 
endosperm and being pariiiherical. According te the mode in 
which the seed is attached to the pericarp, the radicle may be 
directed upwards or downiwards, or laterally, os regards the ovary. 
In an ortnotropal seed attooheid to- ttie bsM of the pericarp it is 
supecjorj asialsoin B suspended analxopBl-aced. In-other anatropal 
seeda the radkie ls.jii&rmr. When the seed is hoiicontal a* legards 
the pericaipi, the radicle is either centrifognl, when it points to the 
outer the ovary; or esnlripetah when it points to the axis 

or inner wallottheova^. These chnraclsrsare'of value for purposes 
of classificaflon, as they are often con^nt in large groups 01 genera. 
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Plants in which there are two cotyledons produced in the embryo 
are dicotyltdonous. The two cotyledons thus formed are oppomte 
to each other (figs. 4Z and 43), but are not always of the same siae. 
Thus, in Abrtmia and other roemliera of the order Nyctagmaceae, one 
of them la smaller tlian the other (often very small), and in Carapa 
guianmsis there appears to bo only one, in consequence of the 
intimate union whicli takes place between the two. The union 
between the cotyledonary loaves may continue after the young plant 
begins to germinate. Such embryos have been called fseudomono- 
eolyltdonous. The texture of the cotyledons varies. They may be 
thick, os in the pea (fig. 42), exhibiting no traces of venation, with 
their fiat internal suriwes in contact, and their backs more or less 
convex ; or they may be in the form of tliin and delicate laminae, 
flattened on both sides, and having distinct venation, as in Sicinus, 
Jalriipha, Kunnymus, &c. The co 1 vlcdon.s u.sually form the greater 
[lart of tlio mature embryo, and tliis is remarkably well seen in such 
ex.albuminous seeds as the bean and i>ca. 

Cotyledons arc usually entire and .sessile. But they occasionally 
liecomo lobed, as in the walnut and the lime; or petiolate, as in 
Geranium motlc ; or auriculate, as in the ash. Like leaves in the 
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Fto. 43.—Seed of Pansy [Viola tricolor) cut vertically. The em¬ 
bryo pi is axial, in the midst of fleshy endosperm ol. The seed is 
anatropal, and the embryo is homotropal; the cotyledons co point 
to the base of the nucellus or chalaza ch, while the radicle, or the 
other extremity of the embryo, [mints to the micropyle, close to the 
liilum A. The hilum or base of the seed, and the chalaza or base of 
the nucellus are united by means of the raphe r. 

L'to. 44.—Seed of the Red Campion (Lychnis), cut vertically, 
showing the pcrlphcrical embryo, with it.s two cotyledons and its 
radicle. The embryo is curved round the albumen, .so that its 
coWledons and radicle both come near the hilum (amphilropal). 

riG. 45.—Mature dicotyledonous embryo of the Almond, with 
one of the cotyledons removed, r, Radicle; (, young stem or 
cauUcle; r, one ol the cotyledons left; >, line of insertion of the 
co^lodon which has been removed ; g, plumule, 

Fto. 46.—Exalbuminous seed of Wallflower (Cheiranthus) cut 
vertically. The radicle r is folded on the edges of the cotyledons c 
which are accumbent. 

Fto. 47.—Transverse section of the seed of the Wallflower (Cheir¬ 
anthus), showing the radicle r folded on the edges of the accumbent 
coWledons c. 

Fig, 48.—^Transverse section of the seed of the Dame's Violet 
(Hts^ris), The radicle r is folded on the back of the cotyledons c, 
which arc said to be incumbent. 

bud, cotyledons may be. cither applied directly to each other, or 
may be folded in various ways. In geranium the cotyledons are 
twisted and doubled ; in convolvulus they are corrugated ; and in 
the potato and in Buniai, they are spiral,—the same terms being 
applied as to the foliage leaves. The radicle and cotyledons are 
either straight or variously curved. Thu.s, in some cruciferous 
plants, as the wallflower, the cotyledons are applied by their faces, 
and the radicle (figs, 46, 47) is folded on their edges, so as to be 
lateral; the cotyledons are here accumbent. In others, a.s Hesperis, 
the cotyledons (fig. 48) are applied to each other by their faces, 
and the radicle, r, is folded on their back, so as to Iw dorsal, and 
the cotyledons are ineumhtnt. Again, the cotyledons are con- 
duplicate when the radicle is dorsal, and enclosed between their folds. 
In other divisions the radicle is folded in a spiral manner, and the 
cotyledons follow the same course. 

In many gymnosperms more than two cotvledons are present, 
and they are arranged in a whorl. This occurs'in Coniferae, especi¬ 
ally in the pine, fir (fig. 49), spruce and larch, in which six, nine, 
twelve and even flftwn have Imn observed. They are linear, and 
resemble in their form and mode of devde^ment the clnstered or 
fasciculated leaves of the larch. Plants having numeroos coty¬ 
ledons are termed pofycolyledonous. In species of Streptocarpus the 
cotyledons are permanent, and act the put of leaves. One of them 
is frequently largely developed, while the other is small or abortive. 


In those plants in which there is only a single cotyledon in the 
embryo, hence called mouocoiyltdonous, t^ embryo usually has a 
cylindrical form mors or less rounded at the extremities, or elongated 
and fusiform, often oblique. The axis is usually very short com¬ 
pared with the cotyledon, which in general endoses the plumule 
by its bwer portion, and exhibits on one side a small slit which indi¬ 
cates the nmon of the edges of the vaginal or sheathing portion of 
the leaf (fig. 30). In grasses, by the emargement of the embryo in a 
particular direction, the endosperm is puimed on one side, and thus 
the embryo comes to lie outside at the mwe of the endosperm (figs. 22, 
ji). The lamina of the cotyledon is not developed, upon the aide 
of the embryo next the endosperm and enveloping it is a large 
shield-shaped body, termed the scutellum. This is an outgrowth 
from the base of the cotyledon, enveloping more or less the cotyledon 



Fig. 49, —Polycotyledonous embryo of the Pine (Pinus) beginning 
to sprout, f, Hypocbtyl; r, radicle. The cotyledons c arc numerou.s. 
Within the cotyledons the primordial leaves are seen, constituting 
the plumule or first bud of the plant. 

Fig. 50.— Embryo of a species of Arrow-grass (Triglochin), showing 
a uniform conical mass, with a slit .? near the lower part. The 
cotyledon r envelops the young bud, which protrudes at the slit 
during germination. The radicle is developed from the lower part 
of the axis r. 

Fig. 5i.--t«rain of Wheat (Triticum) germinating, showing (b) 
tiie cotyledon and (c) the rootlets surrounded by their sheaths 
(coteorrhieae). 

Fig. 32.- -Embryo of Caryocar. t, Tliick hypocotyl, forming nearly 
tlic whole mass, Iwcoming narrowed and curved at its extremity, 
and applied to the groove s. In the figure this narrowed portion is 
slightly separated from the groove j c, two rudimentary cotyledons. 



and plumule, in some cases, as in maize, completely investing it; 
in other cases, as in rice, merely sending small prolongations over its 
anterior face at the apex. By others this scutellum is considered 
as the true cotyledon, and the sheathing structure covering the 

f lumule is regarded as a ligulc or axillary stipule (sec Grassks). 
II many aquatic monocotyledons (e.g. Potamogeton, Ruppia and 
others) there is a much-developed hypocotyl, which forms the 
greater part of the embryo and acts as a store of nutriment in 
germination ; these are known as macropodous embryos. A similar 
case is that of Caryocar among Dicotyledons, where the swollen 
hypocotyl occupies most of tlie embryo (fig. 32). In some grasses, 
as oats and rice, a projection of cellular tissue is seen upon the side 
of the embryo opposite to the scutellum, that Is, on the anterior 
side. This has been termed the epiblast. It is very large in rice. 
This by some was considered the rudimentary second cotyledon; 
but is now generally regarded as an outgrowth of the sheath of the 
true cotyledon. (A. B. R.) 

raurr and flower farming. The different sorts of 

fruits and flowers are dealt with in articles under their own 
headings, to which reference may be made; and these give 
the substantial facts as to their cultivation. See also the article 
Horticulture. 

Great Britain 

The extent of the fruit industry may be gathered from the 
figures for the acreage of land under cultivation in orchards 
and small fruit plantations. The Board of Agriculture returns 
concerning the orchard areas of Great Britain showed a continuous 
expansion year by year from 199,178 acres in 1888 to 234,660 
acres in 1901, as wul be learnt from Table I. There was, it is 
true, an exception in 1892, but the decline in that year is ex¬ 
plained by the circumstance that since 1891 the agricultural 
returns have been collected only from holdings of more t^n 
one acre, whereas they were previously obtained from all holdings 
of a quarter of an acre or mote. As there are many holdings 
of less than on acre in extent upon which fruit is grown, and as 
fruit is largely raised also in suburban and other gardens which 
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do not come into the returns, it may be taken for graq^ that 
the actual extent of land devoted to fruit culture exceeds that 
which is indicated by the official figures. In the Board of 
Agriculture returns up to June 1908, 308,000 acres are stated 
to be devoted to fruit cultivation of all kinds in Great Britain. 


Table I. —Extent of Orchardt in Great Britain in each Year, 
JSS7 to 


Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

1 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 


202,234 

1892 

208,950 

1897 

224,116 

i88b 

199,178 

189.1 

211,664 

1898 

226,059 

1889 

199,897 

1894 

214,187 

1899 

228,603 

1890 

ao2,3oj 

1893 

218,438 

1900 

232,129 

1891 

209,990 

1896 

221,254 

1901 

234,660 


Table 11 . shows that the expansion of the orchard area of Great 
Britain is mainly confined to England, for it has slightly de¬ 
creased in Wales and Scotland. The acreage officially returned 
as under orchards is that of arable or grass land which is also 

Table II. —Areas under Orchards in England, Wales and Scotland — 
Acres. 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

.Scotland. 

Great Britaia. 

1896 

215,642 

.1677 


221,254 

1897 

218,261 

.1707 

2148 

224,116 

1898 

220,220 

3690 

2149 

220,059 

1809 

222 ,yi 2 


2225 

228,005 

Tooy 

226,164 

.1695 

2270 

252,129 

IQOt 

228,580 

.17'>7 

2.111 

234,660 

IQO8 

244.4,10 

.1577 

22t)(> 

250,297 


used for fruit trees of any kind. Conditions of .soil and climate 
determine the irregular distribution of orchards in Great Britain. 
The dozen counties which possess the largest extent of orchard 
land all lie in the south or west of the island. According to the 
returns for igo8 (excluding small fruit areas) they were the 
following:— 


County. 

.\cres. 

County. 

Acres. 

^ County. 

Acres. 

Kent . . 

32,751 

IVorcohter . 

23,65.1 

' Sulo}) . 

4685 

Devon 

27,200 

Gloucester . 

20,424 

j l.)or.sct 

4464 

Hereford . 

28,316 

25.279 

Cornwall . 

5,415 

i Monmouth 

3014 

Somerset . 

Middlesex . 

5,300 

1 Wilts . . 

3'>3o 


Leaving out of consideration the county of Kent, which grows 
a greater variety of fruit than any of the others, the counties 
of Devon, Hereford, Somerset, Worcester and Gloucester have 
an aggregate orchard area of 124,872 acres. These five counties 
of the west and south-west of England—constituting in one 
continuous area what is essentially the cider country of Great 
Britain—embrace therefore rather le.ss than half of the entire 
orchard area of the island, while Salop, Monmouth and Wilts 
have about 300 less than they had a few years ago. Five English 
counties have less than 1000 acres each of orchards, namely, 
the county of London, and the northern counties of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Northumberland and Durham. Rutland has 
just over 100 acres. The largest orchard areas in Wales are in 
the two counties adjoining Hereford—Brecon with 1136 acres 
and Radnor with 727 acres ; at the other extreme is Anglesey, 
with a decreasing orchard area of only 22 acres. Of the Scottish 
counties, Lanark takes the lead with 1285 acres, Perth, Stirling 
and Haddington following with 684 and 129 acres respectively. 
Ayr and Midlothian are the only other counties possessing 100 
acres or more of orchards, whilst Kincardine, Orkney and 
Shetland return no orchard area, and Banff, Bute, Kinross, 
Nairn, Peebles, Sutherland and Wigtown return less than 10 
acres each. It may be added that in igo8 Jersey returned 1090 
acres of orchards, Guernsey, &c., 144 acres, and the Isle of Man, 
121 acres; the two last-named places showing a dedine as 
compared with eight years previously. 

Outside the cider counties proper of England, the counties in 
which orcharcB for commercial fruit-growing have increased 
considerably in recent years include Berks, Buckingham, 
Cambridge, Essex, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, 


OxfoH, Salop, Sussex, Warwick and Wilts. Apples are the 
principal fruit grown in the western and south-western counties, 
pears also being fairly common. In parts of Gloucestershire, 
however, and in the Evesham and Pershore district of Worcester¬ 
shire, plum orchards exist. Plums ore sdmost as largely grown 
as apples in Cambridgeshire. Large quantities of apples, plums, 
damsons, cherries, and a fair quantity of jjears are grown for the 
muket in Kent, whilst apples, plums and pears predominate in 
Middlesex. In many counties damsons are cultivated around 
fruit plantations to shelter the latter from the wind. 

Of small fruit (currants, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
&c.) no return was made of the acreage previous to 1888, in 
which year it was given as 36,724 acres for Great Britain. In 
1889 it ro.<ie to 41,933 acres. 

Later figures are shown in Tabic 111 . It will be observed that, 
owing to corrections made in the enumeration in 1897, a consider- 

Tablk hi. -.Ii'eiji of Small Fruit in Great Britain. 


Year. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

1890 

46,234 

1894 

68.415 

1898 

f> 9 , 75.1 

1891 

58,704 1 

1895 

74,547 

1899 

71,526 

1892 

02,148 1 

1896 

76,245 

1900 

73.780 

1893 

65,487 

1897 

69,792 

1901 

74,999 


able reduction in the area is recorded for that year, and pre¬ 
sumably the error then discovered existed in all the preceding 
returns. The returns for 1907 gave the acreage of small fniit 
at 82,175 “cres, and in 1908 at 84,880 acres—an area more than 
double that of 1889. 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable expansion, rather 
than a contraction, of small fruit plantations since 1896. The 
acreage of small fruit in Great Britain is about one-third that of 
the orchards. As may be seen in Table IV., it is mainly confined 
to England, though Scotland has over 4000 more acres of small 

Table I\'. -Areas under Small Fruit in England, Wales and Scotland 
‘^Acres, 


Year. 

England. 

Wale.s. 

Scotland. 

1 Great Britain.! 

1898 

’ 63,438 

1044 

5271 

' 69.753 

1899 

1 64,867 

1106 

5553 

7 i >.'526 i 

1900 

1 66,749 

1109 

5922 

73,780 

1901 

j 67,828 

1092 

6079 

1 74,999 

igoB 

! 75,750 

1200 j 

7930 

i 84,880 

fruit than 

of orchards. About onc-third of the area of small 


fruit in England belongs to Kent alone, that county having 
returned 24,137 acres in 1908. Cambridge now ranks next with 
6878 acres, foUowed by Norfolk with 5876 acres, Worcestershire 
with 4852 acres, Middlesex with 4163 acres, Hants with 3320 
acres and Essex with 2150 acres. It should be remarked that 
between 1900 and 1908 Cambridgeshire had almost doubled 
its area of small fruits, from 3740 to 6878 acres ; whilst both 
Norfolk and Worcestershire in 1908 had larger areas devoted 
to small fruits than Middlesex—in which county there had 
been a decrease of about 400 acres during the same period. 
The largest county area of small fruit in Wales is 806 acres 
in Denbighshire, and in Scotland 2791 acres in Perthshire, 
2259 acres in Lanarkshire, followed by 412 acres in Forfarshire. 
The only counties in Great Britain which make no return under 
the he^ of small fruit are Orkney and Shetland ; and Sutherland 
only gives 2} acres. It is hardly necessary to say that consider¬ 
able arcas_ of small fmit, in kitchen gardens and elsewhere, find 
no place in the official returns, which, however, include small 
fruit grown between and under orchard trees. 

Gooseberries are largely grown in most small fruit districts. 
Currants are less widety cultivated, but the red currant is more 
extensively grown thfui the black, the latter having suffered 
seriously from the ravages of the black currant mite. Kent is 
the grrat centre for raspberries and for strawberries, though, 
in addition, the latter fruit is largely grown in Cambridgeshire 
(2411 acres), Hampshire (2327 acre^, Norfolk (2067 acres) 
and Worcestershire (1273 acres). Essex, Lincolnshire, Cheshire, 
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Corswall and Middlesex each has more than 500 aotes devoted 
toatrawberry .cultivation. 

The iullowing .statement from iwturns ior <1908 shows the 
aiea under different kinds al fruit in 190; and 1908 in Gnat 
Britain, and^also whether there bad been an increase or decrease: 



1007. 

1908. 

Increase or 
Decrease. 

Small Fruit — 
Strawberries 
RajipberricH 

Currants 43ut Goose¬ 
berries 

Other kinds . 

Acres. 

27,827 

8,878 

a 5 . 59 <> 

Itf.oSo 

82,175 

Acres. 

28,815 

9,123 

26,241 

20,501 

R4,ftBo 

Acres. 

+ 988 

+ 445 

+ 651 

I 621 

f- 2705 

Orchards ■ 

Ajjjiles .... 

172,^43 

' 7 **.751 

loH 

Pears .... 

8,011 

9,604 

+ 693 

Cherries .... 

12,027 

11,868 

- 159 

Phims .... 

14,901 

1,3,683 

+ 7H2 

oilier kinils ... 

4 >, 18)4 

40,391 

- H”.! 1 

1 

! 

250,176 

250,297 

■t 121 


It appears from the Board of Agriculture returns that 27,433 
acres of small fruit was grown in orchards, so that the total i 
extent of land under fruit cultivation in Great Britain at the end I 
of 1908 was about 308)000 acres. 

There are no official returns as to the acreage devoted to' 
orchard cultivation in Ireland. The figures relating to small^ruit, 
moreover, extend back only to 1899, when the area under this 
head was returned os 4809 acres, which became 4359 acres in 
1900 and 487’7 acres in 1901. In mu.st parts of the countr)’ 
there aire distriots favourable to the culture of small Truits, 
such as strawtarrifts, raspberries, gooseberries and currants, 
and of top fruits, such as apples, pears, pluias .and damsons. 
The only localities largely identified with fruit culture as an 
industry are the Drogheda district and the Armagh district. 
In the former all the kinds named are grown except strawberries, 
the speciality being raspberries, which arc marketed in Dublin, 
Belfast and Liverpool. In the Armagh district, again, all the 
kinds named arc grown, but in this case strawberries ore the 
speciality, the markets utDized being Kichhili,Belfast,amd those 
in Scotland. In the Drogheda district the grower bears the 
cost of picking, pack^' and shipping, but he cannot estimate 
his net returns until his fruit is on the market. Around Armagh 
the Scottish system prevails—.that is, the fruit is sold while 
growing, the buyer being responsible for the picking and 
marketing. 

The amount of fruit imported into the United Kingdom has 
such an important bearing on the possibilities of the industry 
that the following figures also may be useful; 

iTlu) (juontitivs of apples, pears, plums, cherries and jgrapes 
•imported in the raw condition into the United Kingdom in each 
year, 1892 to tgor, are Shown in Table V. previous to 1802 apples 
■only were separately enumerated. Up to 1899 indlu-sivethe quanthies 
were given m busliSls, but .In 1900 a change was .made to hundrad- 
woighti. This renders the quantities in that and aubserjuent years 
not directly comparable with those in earUcr years, but the com¬ 
parison of the values, whieli are also given in the table, continues 
to hdld good. The figures ‘for ha\-e 'been added to show the 
increase that had talcan place, dn some years the value of imported 
apples OKoeods the aggregate .value of tlie pears, plums, cherries 
and grapes imported. The extreme values for apples sliown .in the 
table are ^844,000 in litoy and ^2,079,000 hr 1908. Gmpes rank next 
do apples m point of vdmo, ira<f over the severtteen years the amount 
ranged between £394,000 >tn sflgs and £728,000 in 1908. the 
averr^e, the annual outlay ou imported pears is slightly in sxeess 
of that on plums. The extremes shown arc £167,000 in .1^; and 
.01 3,ooo in 1908. In the case of plums, the smmlest outlay tabulated 
IS £166,000 in 1895, whilst the iargest is £498,000 in 1897. The 
founts cniendod upm importsU dlicnfss'varM between £96,000 
in t 89 J and £368)000 in iqoo. In .tgoo apricots and peaches, im¬ 
ported raw, previously included with taw plunu, were lex .the first 
time separately .enumerated, the import into the United lUngdoro 
■for that year amounting to 13,689 owt., \'alucd at £25,846; In 1901 
the .quantity was 13,463 cwt. and the value £3>,530. ’^ 'latter 


.rose in 1908 to,£60,000. In 1969, also, currants, gooseberries and 
strawbAries, hitneito included In unenumcrated raw .fruit, wore 
likewise for the 'first 'tinro separately returned. Of raw c-urrants 
the import was 64,462 owt., valued at £87,170'(19OB, £121,830) ; 
■of raw gooseborries .26,043 cwt„ valued,at £14,626ifipod, .£254529).: 
and of raw strawberries, 52,225 .cwt., .valued at ,£854149. In 19017 
only 44,000 cwt. of strawberries were imported. In 1901 the 
quantities and values were respectively—currents, 70,402 cwt., 

Tabus V .—Imports of Raw Apples, Pears, Plums., Cherries and 
Grapes into the United Kingdom, iSoa to igtoj., QuarttiHes in 
Thousands 0/ Bushels {thousands of cwt. irt jgtao and jgoj). 
■Values in Thousands 0/ Pounds Sterling. 


1 yrsHf 

1 


Quantities. 



I 

Apples. 

l\'ar.s. 

Plums. 

Cherries. 

Grapes. 

1892 

1893 

1 1804 
4895 

1896 

1897 

t’8o8 

1899 

jgoi 

45>5 

3460 

4969 

3292 

,6177 

4200 

. 34 .S 9 

3861 

2129 ‘ 
i8-,to ‘ 

r^e~i wa OOO 

41.3 

777 

777 

401 

560 

1044 

912 

558 

413' 
.204' 


762 

970 

8*3 

865 

883 

994 

1136 

1158 

593 * 
680 ‘ 



Values. 



1892 

■ 1.154 

-297 

200 

' 13-5 

394 

1893 

844 

,347 

. 33'4 

195 

5:3" 

1894 

■1389 

4 J 1 

.302 

167 

470 

189.15 

i)6o 

■67 

166 

00 

487 

1896 

1582 

207 

242 

100 

441 

1897 

1187 

. 37 « 

498 

178 

495 

1898 

1108 

2i2 

435 

231 

. 55 “ 

■899 

liar, 

■266 

294 

■54 

588 

1900 

1225 

.367 

. 39.1 

308 

.595 

IQOI 

1183 

2gh 

244 

214 

995 

1908 

2079 

. 5'5 

428 

2.35 

, 7*8 


‘ Tbousands of cwts. 


£75i.Io8; gooseberries, 21,735 cwt., £11,420; strawberries, 38,604 
cwt., £51,290. Up to 1899 the imports of tomatoes were included 
amongst unenumcrated raw vegetables, so that the quantity was 
not separately ascertainable. For 1900 Uie import of tomatoes 
was 833,032 cwt., valued at £792,339, which is equivalent to a 
fraction under rjd. per tb. For 1901 the quantity was 793,991 cwt., 
and tlie value £734,051; for 1906, there were 1,124,700 cwt., valued 
at £953.475: for >907, I,■ 35,499 cwt,, valued at £1,020,805; and 
for 1908, .1,160,283 ewt., valued al £955,983. 

In 19O8 the outlay of the United Kingdom upon imported ra'n- 
fruits, such as can >caslly be produced at liome, was £4,195,654, 
made up as follows : 


Apples .... £2,079,703 .Hums .... £428,966 

Gr4pe,s .... 728,026 Currants , . 121,852 

Tears .... 51-5,914 Apricots and peaches 60,141 

Cherries . . . 235,523 Gooseberries , . 23,529 


In addition about 4280,000 was spent .npou " unenumcrated ” raw 
fruit, and /«6o,ooo on nuts other than almonds " used as fruit,” 
which would include walnuts and filberts, both produced at 'home, 
it is certain, therefore, that the OKpenditur* on imparted fruits, 
such as are grown within tlie limits of the United -Kingdom, eoweeds 
four millions sterling per annum. The remainder of the outlay on 
imported fruit in 1908, amounting to over £5,000,000, was made 
up-of £2,26^651 for oranges, £471,713 for lemons, £1,769,249 lor 
bananas, and ,£560,301 ifor ohnond^iuits ; these-cannot te grown on 
an industrui] scale in the British hies. 

-It may be interesting to note the source of some of those imported 
fruits. The United States and Canada send most of the apples, 
the quantity for 1907 being 1,413,000 cwt. and 1,588,000 cwt. 
reqpectiveh, while Australia eontrlbutes i8o)ooo owt. Plums 
come chiefly from Franco.(aoo,000 cwt;), followed with 38,000 ewt. 
from Germany and aSfioo cwt. from -the Notheilands. Pears are 
imported chiefly from France (204,000 cwt.) and Belgium (176,000); 
•but‘the Netherlands send 52,000 cwt., and tlio United States 24,000 
<cwt. The great ,'butk of Imperted tomstoea comes from the Canary 
Islands, the quantity .in 1907 being 6U44S02 lowt. The >Chsiniel 
Islands ako sent 223,800 cwt,, France 115,^ cwt., Spain 1.69,000 
cwt., and Portugal a long way behind with 11,700 cwt. Most of 
the strawberries finported come from ‘Prance (33,800 cwt.) and the 
Netherlands (10,300 cwt). 

FruH-growittg in Kent.—iKeiit is bylar the largest fruit-'gnMving 
county in EngUnd. For centuries ittot‘county has-been famous 
for its'fruit, and-«ppcars-tO'have:been tbe>centrefbr the distribu¬ 
tion of trees and ^fts.riirougbout the>country. 'Hie cultivation 
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do not come into the returns, it may be taken for graq^ that 
the actual extent of land devoted to fruit culture exceeds that 
which is indicated by the official figures. In the Board of 
Agriculture returns up to June 1908, 308,000 acres are stated 
to be devoted to fruit cultivation of all kinds in Great Britain. 


Table I. —Extent of Orchardt in Great Britain in each Year, 
JSS7 to 


Year. 

Acres. 

Year. 

1 

Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 


202,234 

1892 

208,950 

1897 

224,116 

i88b 

199,178 

189.1 

211,664 

1898 

226,059 

1889 

199,897 

1894 

214,187 

1899 

228,603 

1890 

ao2,3oj 

1893 

218,438 

1900 

232,129 

1891 

209,990 

1896 

221,254 

1901 

234,660 


Table 11 . shows that the expansion of the orchard area of Great 
Britain is mainly confined to England, for it has slightly de¬ 
creased in Wales and Scotland. The acreage officially returned 
as under orchards is that of arable or grass land which is also 

Table II. —Areas under Orchards in England, Wales and Scotland — 
Acres. 


Year. 

England. 

Wales. 

.Scotland. 

Great Britaia. 

1896 

215,642 

.1677 


221,254 

1897 

218,261 

.1707 

2148 

224,116 

1898 

220,220 

3690 

2149 

220,059 

1809 

222 ,yi 2 


2225 

228,005 

Tooy 

226,164 

.1695 

2270 

252,129 

IQOt 

228,580 

.17'>7 

2.111 

234,660 

IQO8 

244.4,10 

.1577 

22t)(> 

250,297 


used for fruit trees of any kind. Conditions of .soil and climate 
determine the irregular distribution of orchards in Great Britain. 
The dozen counties which possess the largest extent of orchard 
land all lie in the south or west of the island. According to the 
returns for igo8 (excluding small fruit areas) they were the 
following:— 


County. 

.\cres. 

County. 

Acres. 

^ County. 

Acres. 

Kent . . 

32,751 

IVorcohter . 

23,65.1 

' Sulo}) . 

4685 

Devon 

27,200 

Gloucester . 

20,424 

j l.)or.sct 

4464 

Hereford . 

28,316 

25.279 

Cornwall . 

5,415 

i Monmouth 

3014 

Somerset . 

Middlesex . 

5,300 

1 Wilts . . 

3'>3o 


Leaving out of consideration the county of Kent, which grows 
a greater variety of fruit than any of the others, the counties 
of Devon, Hereford, Somerset, Worcester and Gloucester have 
an aggregate orchard area of 124,872 acres. These five counties 
of the west and south-west of England—constituting in one 
continuous area what is essentially the cider country of Great 
Britain—embrace therefore rather le.ss than half of the entire 
orchard area of the island, while Salop, Monmouth and Wilts 
have about 300 less than they had a few years ago. Five English 
counties have less than 1000 acres each of orchards, namely, 
the county of London, and the northern counties of Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Northumberland and Durham. Rutland has 
just over 100 acres. The largest orchard areas in Wales are in 
the two counties adjoining Hereford—Brecon with 1136 acres 
and Radnor with 727 acres ; at the other extreme is Anglesey, 
with a decreasing orchard area of only 22 acres. Of the Scottish 
counties, Lanark takes the lead with 1285 acres, Perth, Stirling 
and Haddington following with 684 and 129 acres respectively. 
Ayr and Midlothian are the only other counties possessing 100 
acres or more of orchards, whilst Kincardine, Orkney and 
Shetland return no orchard area, and Banff, Bute, Kinross, 
Nairn, Peebles, Sutherland and Wigtown return less than 10 
acres each. It may be added that in igo8 Jersey returned 1090 
acres of orchards, Guernsey, &c., 144 acres, and the Isle of Man, 
121 acres; the two last-named places showing a dedine as 
compared with eight years previously. 

Outside the cider counties proper of England, the counties in 
which orcharcB for commercial fruit-growing have increased 
considerably in recent years include Berks, Buckingham, 
Cambridge, Essex, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, 


OxfoH, Salop, Sussex, Warwick and Wilts. Apples are the 
principal fruit grown in the western and south-western counties, 
pears also being fairly common. In parts of Gloucestershire, 
however, and in the Evesham and Pershore district of Worcester¬ 
shire, plum orchards exist. Plums ore sdmost as largely grown 
as apples in Cambridgeshire. Large quantities of apples, plums, 
damsons, cherries, and a fair quantity of jjears are grown for the 
muket in Kent, whilst apples, plums and pears predominate in 
Middlesex. In many counties damsons are cultivated around 
fruit plantations to shelter the latter from the wind. 

Of small fruit (currants, gooseberries, strawberries, raspberries, 
&c.) no return was made of the acreage previous to 1888, in 
which year it was given as 36,724 acres for Great Britain. In 
1889 it ro.<ie to 41,933 acres. 

Later figures are shown in Tabic 111 . It will be observed that, 
owing to corrections made in the enumeration in 1897, a consider- 

Tablk hi. -.Ii'eiji of Small Fruit in Great Britain. 


Year. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Year. 

Acres. 

1890 

46,234 

1894 

68.415 

1898 

f> 9 , 75.1 

1891 

58,704 1 

1895 

74,547 

1899 

71,526 

1892 

02,148 1 

1896 

76,245 

1900 

73.780 

1893 

65,487 

1897 

69,792 

1901 

74,999 


able reduction in the area is recorded for that year, and pre¬ 
sumably the error then discovered existed in all the preceding 
returns. The returns for 1907 gave the acreage of small fniit 
at 82,175 “cres, and in 1908 at 84,880 acres—an area more than 
double that of 1889. 

There has undoubtedly been a considerable expansion, rather 
than a contraction, of small fruit plantations since 1896. The 
acreage of small fruit in Great Britain is about one-third that of 
the orchards. As may be seen in Table IV., it is mainly confined 
to England, though Scotland has over 4000 more acres of small 

Table I\'. -Areas under Small Fruit in England, Wales and Scotland 
‘^Acres, 


Year. 

England. 

Wale.s. 

Scotland. 

1 Great Britain.! 

1898 

’ 63,438 

1044 

5271 

' 69.753 

1899 

1 64,867 

1106 

5553 

7 i >.'526 i 

1900 

1 66,749 

1109 

5922 

73,780 

1901 

j 67,828 

1092 

6079 

1 74,999 

igoB 

! 75,750 

1200 j 

7930 

i 84,880 

fruit than 

of orchards. About onc-third of the area of small 


fruit in England belongs to Kent alone, that county having 
returned 24,137 acres in 1908. Cambridge now ranks next with 
6878 acres, foUowed by Norfolk with 5876 acres, Worcestershire 
with 4852 acres, Middlesex with 4163 acres, Hants with 3320 
acres and Essex with 2150 acres. It should be remarked that 
between 1900 and 1908 Cambridgeshire had almost doubled 
its area of small fruits, from 3740 to 6878 acres ; whilst both 
Norfolk and Worcestershire in 1908 had larger areas devoted 
to small fruits than Middlesex—in which county there had 
been a decrease of about 400 acres during the same period. 
The largest county area of small fruit in Wales is 806 acres 
in Denbighshire, and in Scotland 2791 acres in Perthshire, 
2259 acres in Lanarkshire, followed by 412 acres in Forfarshire. 
The only counties in Great Britain which make no return under 
the he^ of small fruit are Orkney and Shetland ; and Sutherland 
only gives 2} acres. It is hardly necessary to say that consider¬ 
able arcas_ of small fmit, in kitchen gardens and elsewhere, find 
no place in the official returns, which, however, include small 
fruit grown between and under orchard trees. 

Gooseberries are largely grown in most small fruit districts. 
Currants are less widety cultivated, but the red currant is more 
extensively grown thfui the black, the latter having suffered 
seriously from the ravages of the black currant mite. Kent is 
the grrat centre for raspberries and for strawberries, though, 
in addition, the latter fruit is largely grown in Cambridgeshire 
(2411 acres), Hampshire (2327 acre^, Norfolk (2067 acres) 
and Worcestershire (1273 acres). Essex, Lincolnshire, Cheshire, 
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MdUtg, packing and storing fruit, as well as in marketing it. A 
uu'ger quantity of fruit is now carefully stored, and sent to selected 
markets as it ripens, or when there is an ascertained demand, as it 
is found that if it is consigned to market direct from the trees there 
must fraouentiy be forced sales and competition with foreign fruit 
that is fully matured and in good order. It was customary formerly 
for Kentish growers to consign all their fruit to the London markets ; 
now a good deal of it is sent to Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Shcfncld, Newcastle end other large cities. Some is sent even to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. Many mrge growers send no fruit to 
I,ondun now. It is by no means uncommon for growers to sell 
their fruit crops on the trees or bushes by auction or private treaty, 
or to contract to supply a stipulated quantity of specified fruit, say 
of currants, raspberries or strawberries, to jam manufacturers. There 
is a considerable quantity of fruit, such as grapes, peaches, nectarines, 
grown under glass, and this kind of culture tends to increase. 
Filberts and cob-nuts arc a .special product of Kent,in thcncighbour- 
hood of Maidstone ]irincipally, and upon the Ragstone soils, certain 
conditions of soil and situation being essential for their profitable 
production. A part of the filbert and cob-nut crop is picked green 
m September, ns they do well lor dessert, though their kernels are 
not large or firm, and it pays to sell them green, ns they weigh more 
heavily. One grower in Mid Kent has too acres of nuts, and has 
grown ICO tons in a good year. The average price of late years has 
been about jd. per Ib, wliich would make the gross return of the 
100 acres amount to /4O60. Kentish filberts have long been pro¬ 
verbial lor their excellence. Cobs are larger and look better for 
dessert, though their flavour is not so fine. They are better croppers, 
and are now usually planted. This cultivation is not much extending, 
as It is very long liefore the trees come into full bearing. The London 
market is supplied entirely with these nuts from Kent, and there is 
some demand iu America for them. Filbert and cob trees arc most 
closely pruned. All the year's growth is cut away except the very 
Hnest young wood, which the trained eye of the tree-cutter secs at 
a glance is blossom-lrearing. The trees are kept from jJ to 7 ft. 
high upon stems from i J to 2 ft. high, and are trained .so’as to lorm 
a cup ol from 7 to 8 ft. in diameter. 

There seems no reason to expect any decrease in the acreage of 
fruit land in Kent, and if the improvement in the selection of varieties 
and in the general management continues it will yet pay. A hundred 
years ago every one was grubbing fruit land in order that hops might 
lie planted, and for this many acres of splendid cherry orchards were 
sacrificed. Now the disposition is to grub hop plants and .substitute 
apples, iilums, or small fruit or cherry trees. 

}'ruil-grnuiing in oiket Districts ,—Thu large fruit plantations in 
the vicinity of London are to be found mostly in the valley of the 
Thames, around such centres as Brentford, Isleworth, Twickenham, 
Heston, Hounslow, Cranford and Southall. All varieties of orchard 
trees, but mostly apples, jiears, and plums and small fruit, are grown 
in these ili.stricts, the nearness of which to the metropolitan fruit 
market at Covent Garden is of course an advantage. .Some of the 
orchards are old, and are not managed on modem principles. They 
contain, moreover, varieties of fruit many of which are out of date 
and would not be employed in establishing new plantations. In 
the better-managed grounds the antiquated varieties have been 
removed, and their places taken by newer and more approved types. 
In addition to apples, pears, plums, damsons, cherries and quinces 
as top fruit, currants, gooseberries and raspberries are grown as 
bottom fruit. .Strawberries are extensively grown in some of the 
localities, and in favourable seasons outdoor tomatoes are ripened and 
marketed. 

Fruit is extensively grown in Cambridgeshire and adjacent counties 
in the east of England. A leading centre is Cottenham, where the 
Lower Greensand crops out and furnishes one of the best of soils for 
fruit-culture. In Cottenham about a thousand acres are devoted 
to fruit, and nearly the same acreage to asparagus, which is, however, 
giving place to fruit. Currants, gooseberries and strawberries are the 
moat largely grown, apple.s, plums and raspberries following. Of 
varieties of plums the Victoria ii first in favour, and then Rivers’s 
Early Prolific, Tsar and Gisborne. Inndon is the chief market, 
as it receives about half the fruit sent away, whilst a considerable 
quantity goes to Manchester, and some is sent to a neighbouring jam 
factory at Histon, where also a moderate acreage of fruit is grown. 
Another fruit-growing centre in Cambridgeshire is at Willing¬ 
ham, where—besides plums, gooseberries and raspberries—outdoor 
tomatoes are a feature. Greengages are largely grown near Cam¬ 
bridge. Wisbech is the centre of an extensive fruit di.strict, 
situated partly in Cambridgeshire and partly in Norfolk. Goose¬ 
berries, strawberries and raspberries are largely grown, and as many 
as 80 tons of the first-named fruit have been sent away from Wisbech 
station in a single day. In the fruit-growing localities of Huntingdon¬ 
shire apples, plums and gooseberries are the most extensively grown, 
but pears, greengages, cherries, currants, strawberries and raspberries 
are also cultivated. As Illustrating variations in price, it may be 
mentioned that about the year 1880 the lowest price lor gooseberries 
was l\o per ton, whereas it has since been down to let, Huntingdon- 
sliire Iruit is sent chiefly to Yorkshire, Scotland and South 'Wales, 
but railway freights are high. 

Essex affords a good example of successful frbit-farming at Tiptree 
Heath, near Kelvedon, where under one management about a6o 


acres ogt of a total of 360 are under fruit. The soil, a stiff loam, 
grows strawberries to perfection, and 165 acres are allotted to this 
fruit. The other principal crops are 43 acres of raspberries and 30 
acres of black currants, besides which there are small areas of red 
currants, gooseberries, plums, damsons, greengages, cherries, apples, 
quinces and blackberries. The variety of strawberry known as the 
Small Scarlet is a speciality here, and it occupies 33 acres, as it 
makes the best of jam. The Paxton, Royal Sovereign and Noble 
varieties are also grown. Strawberries stand for six or seven years 
on this farm, and begin to yield well when two years old. A jam 
factory is worked in conjunction with the fruit farm. Pulp is not 
made except when there is a glut of fruit. Perishable fruit intended 
for whole-fruit preserves is never held over after it is gathered. 
The picking of strawberries begins at 4 a.m., and the first lot is made 
into jam by 6 a.m. 

Hampshire, like Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, are the only counties 
in which the area of small fruit exceeds that of orchards. The returns 
for 1908 show that Hampshire had 3320 acres of small fruit to 2236 
acres of orchards ; Cambridge had 6878 acres of small fruit to 3221 
of orchards; and Norfolk had 3S76 acres of small fruit against 
3188 acres of orchards. Compared with twenty years previously, 
the acreage of small fruit had trebled. This is largely due in Hamp¬ 
shire to the extension of strawberry culture in the Southampton 
district, where the industry is in the hands of many small growers, 
few of whom cultivate more than 2o acres each. Sarisbury and 
Botley are the leading parishes in which the business is carried on. 
Most of the strawberry holdings are from half an acre to 3 acres in 
extent, a few are from 3 to 10 acres, fewer still from to to 20 acres 
and only half-a-dosen over that limit. Runners from one-year plants 
are used for planting, being found more fruitful than those from 
older plants. Peat-moss manure from London stables is much 
used, but artificial manures are also employed with good results. 
Shortly after flowering the plants are bedded down with straw at 
the rate of about 23 cwt. per acre. Picking begins some ten days 
earlier than in Kent, at a date between 1st June and 13th June. 
The first week's gathering is sent mostly to London, but subsequently 
the greater part of the fruit goes to the Midlands and to Scotland and 
Irclwd. 

In recent years fruit-growing has much increased in South 
Worcestershire, in the vicinity of Evesham and Pershore. Hand- 
lights arc freely used in the market gardens of this district for the 
protection of cucumbers and vegetable marrows, besides which 
tomatoes are extensively grown out of doors. At one time the egg 
plum and the Worcester damson were the chief fruit crops, apples and 
cherries ranking next, pears being grown to only a moderate extent. 
According to the 1908 returns, however, apples come first, plums 
second, pears third and cherries fourth. In a prolific season a single 
tree of the Damascene or Worcester damson will yield from 400 to 
300 lb of fruit. There is a tendency to grow plum trees in the bush 
shape, us they are less liable than standards to injury from wind. 
The manures used include soot, fish guano, blood manure and 
phosphates—basic slag amongst the last-named. In the Pershore 
district, where there is a jam factory, plums are the chief tree fruit, 
whilst most of the orchard apples and pears are grown for cider and 

E . Gooseberries are a feature, os are also strawberries, red and 
currants and a few white, but raspberries are little grown. 
The soil, a strong or medium loam of fair depth, resting on clay, is so 
well adapted to plums that trees live for fifty years. In order to check 
the ravages of the winter moth, plum and apple trees are grease- 
banded at the beginning of October and again at the end of March. 
The trees are also sprayed when necessary with insecticidal solutions. 
Pruning is done in the autumn. An approved distance apart at 
which to grow plum trees is 12 ft. by 12 ft. In the Earl of Coventry's 
iruit plantation, 40 acres in extent, at Croome Court, plums and 
apples are planted alternately, the bottom fruit being black currants, 
which are less liable to injury from birds than are rod currants or 
gooseberries. Details concerning the methods of cultivation of 
fruit and flowers in various parts of England, the varieties commonly 
grown, the expenditure involved, and i^cd matters, will be found in 
Mr W. E. Bear’s papers in the Journal of ths Royal Agricultural 
Society in 1898 and 1899 

Apart altogether from market gardening and commercial fruit¬ 
growing, it must be borne in mind that an enormous business is 
done in the raising of young fruit-trees every year. Hundreds of 
thousands of apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, nectarines and 
apricots are budded or grafted each year on suitable stocks. They 
are trained in various ways, and are usually fit for sale the third 
year. These young trees replace old ones in private and commercial 
gardens, and are also used to establish new plantations in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

The Woburn Experimental Fruit Form.—The establishment in 
1894 of the experimental fruit farm at Ridgmont, near Woburn, 
Beds, has exercised a healtliy influence uwn the progress and 
development of fruit-farming in England. 'The farm was founded 
and carried on by the public-spirited enterprise of the Duke ot 
Bedford and Mr Spencer U. Pickering, the latter acting as director. 
The main object of the experimental station was " to ascertain facts 
relative to the culture of fruit, and to increase our knowledge of, and 
to improve our practice in, this industry." The farm is 20 acres in 
extent, and occupies a field which up to June 1894 hod been used as 
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anble land for th« ordinary rotation of farm crops. The soil is a 
sandy loam 9 or lo in. deep, resting on a bed of Oxford Clay. 'Although 
it contains a large promrtion of sand, the land would generally^ 
termed very Ilea vy, and the water often used to stand on it in puui^s 
for weelu together in a wet season. The tillage to which the ground 
was subjects for the purposes of the fruit farm much improved its 
character, and in dry weather it presents as good a tilth as could be 
desired. Chemical analyses of the soil from different parts of the field 
show such wide differences that it is admitted to be by no means an 
ideal one for experimental purposes. Without entering upon further 
details, it may be useful to give a summary of the chief results 
obtained. 

Apples have been grown and treated in a variety of ways, but of 
the different methods of treatment careless planting, coupled with 
subseguent neglect, has given the moat adverse results, the crop 
of fruit being not j % of that from trees grown normally. Of the 
smarate deleterious items constituting totaJ neglect, by far the most 
effective was the growth of weeds on the surface; careless planting, 
absence of manure, and the omission of trenching all had com¬ 
paratively little influence on the_results. A set of trees that had been 
carelessly planted and neglected, but subsequently tended in the 
early part of 1896, were in the autumn of that year only 10 % 
behind their normally-treated iieighlxiurs, thus ilenionstrating that 
the response to proper attention is jirompt. The growth of grass 
around young apple trees produced a very striking effect, the injury 
being much greater than that due to weeds. It is ix)s.sible, however, 
that in wet years the ill-effects of lioth grass and weeds would be 
less than in dry sca.son.s. Nevertliele.ss, the gra.ss-grown trees, after 
live years, were scarcely bigger than wh<‘n ]ilantcd, and the actual 
increa.se in weight which they showed during that time was about 
eighteen times smaller than in the case of similar trees in tilled 
ground. It is believed that one ol the main causes of the ill-effects 
is the large increase in the ovaiwration of water from the soil which 
is known to l>e ]>rodnced by gra.ss, the trees being thereby made to 
suffer from drought, with constant deprivation of other nourishment 
ns well. That gra.ss growing round young ajiple trees is deleterious 
was a circum.stana' known to many horticulturists, but the extent to 
M'hich it interferes with the development of the trees had never before 
been realised. Thousands ol pounds are annually thrownawayin Eng¬ 
land through want of knowledge of this fact. Vet trws will flourish 
in grass under certain conditions. Whether the dominant factor is 
the age for sise) of the tree has heen investigated by gra.saing over 
trees which have hitherto been in the open ground, aud the results 
appear to indicate that the grass is as deleterious to tlie older trees as 
it was to the younger ones. Again, it appears to liavc been demon¬ 
strated tliat young apple trees, at all events in certain soils, require 
but little or 110 manure in tlie early stages ol their existence, so 
that in this ease also large sums must be annually wasted upon 
manurial dressings whicli produce no effects. 'I'he experiments 
have dealt with dwari trees of Bramley, Cox and Potts, six trees 
of each variety constituting one investigation. Some of the experi¬ 
ments were rmieated with Stirling Ca.stle, and others with standard 
trees of Bramley, Cox and lame’s Prince Albert. All were planted 
in 1894-1895, the dwarfs being tlien three years old and the standards 
foul. In cacli experiment the “normal" treatment is altered in 
some one particular, this normal treatment consisting of planting 
the trees carefully in trenched ground, and subsequently keeping 
tlie surface clean ; cutting back after planting, jiruuing moderately 
in autumn, and sliortening the growths wlien it apjieared necessary 
in summer ; giving in autumn a dressing of mixed mineral manures, 
aud in Fcliruary one of nitrate of soda, this dressing licing probably 
isjuivalent to one of I2 tons of dung per aero. In the experiments 
on liraneh treatment, the bad effects of omitting to cut the trees Iiack 
on planting, or to prune tlieni sub.sequently, is evident chiefly in 
file straggling and bad .shape of the resulting trees, but such trees also 
arc not so vigorous us they .shoulil be. Tlie quantity of fruit borne, 
however, is in excess of the average. The check on the vigour and 
growth of a tree by cutting or injuring its roots is in marked contrast 
with the effects ol a similar interference with the branches. Trees 
which liad been root-pruned each year wore in 1898 little more than 
lialf as liig as the normal tree.s, wliilst those root-pnined every second 
year were about two-thirds as big as the normal. The crops borne 
by these trees were nevertheless heavy in proportion to the sire of 
the trees. Such frequent root-pruning is not, of course, a practice 
which should bo adopted. It was found that trees which had been 
carefully lifted every other jjoar and replanted at once experienced 
no ill-effoets from the operation ; but in a case where the trees after 
Issfng lifted had been left in a shed for three days before replanting-- 
which would reproduce to a certain extent the conditions experienced 
when trees are sent out from a nursery—material injury was suffered, 
these trees after four years being 38 % smaller than similar ones 
which had not been replanted. Sots of trees planted respectively 
in November, January and March have, on the whole, shown 
nothing in favour of any of these different times for planting 
purjioses. Some doubt is thrown on the accepted view that there 
IS a tendency, at any rate with young apple and pear trees, to fruit 
in alternate seasons. 

Strawberries of eighty-five different varieties have been experi¬ 
mented with, each variety being represented in 1900 by plants of 
five different agc.s, from one to five years. In 1896 and 1898 the 


crops of fruit were about twice as heavy as in 1897 and 1B99, but 
it has not been found possiUe to correlate these variations with the 
meteorological recordsof the several seasons. Takingthe aveiageof all 
the varieties, the relative weights of crop per plant, when these arc 
compared with the two-year-old plants m the same season, are, for 
the five ages of one to five years, 31,100, is2, tsi and 134, apparently 
showing that the bearing power increases rapidly up to two years, 
less rapidly up to three years, after which ago it remains practically 
constant. The relative average sise of the berries shows a deteriora¬ 
tion with the age of the plant. The comparative sixes from plants of 
one to five years old were 115, 100, 96, 91 and Bs respectively. If 
the money value of the crop is taken to be directly dependent on it.s 
total weight, and also on the sise of the fruits, the relative values 
of the crop for the different ages would be 34, 100, 117, iii and no, 
so that, on the Ridgmont ground, strawberry plants could be profit¬ 
ably retained up to five years and probably longer. As regards 
what may be termed the order ol merit of different varieties of 
strawberries, it appears that even small differences in position and 
treatment cause large variations, not only in the features of the 
crop generally, but also in tlie relative behaviour of the different 
varieties. The relative cropping power of the varieties under 
apparently similar conditioms may often bo expressed by a number 
five or tenfold us great in one case as in tlie other. A comparison 
of the relative behaviour of the same varieties in different seasons 
is attended by similar variations. Tlie varying sen.sitiveness of 
different varictic.s of strawberry plants to small luid undefinable 
differences in circunsstances is indeed one of the most important 
facts brought to light iu tlie experiments. 

Fruit Culture in Ireland .—The following figures have been kindly 
supplied by the Irish Board of Agriculture, and deal with the acreage 
under fruit culture in Ireland up to the end of the year 1907. 


1. Orchard Fruit — Statute Acres. 

Apples.3839 

Pears. 334 

I’lum.s.333 

Dam.sons.138 

Other kinds ... . 139 

Total . . C1543 

2. Small Fruit - 

Currants, black.334 

Currants, red and white , . 159 

Gooseberries.675 

Raspberries.374 

Strawberries. 994 

Mixed fruit.2470 

Total . . 4906 


It therefore appears that while Ireland grows only atioul one- 
thirty-third the quantity of apples that England does, it is nevertheless 
nearly 5000 acres ahead of Gotland and about 3000 acres ahead of 
Wales. It grows 41 times fewer pears tlian England, but still Is 
ahead of Scotland and a long way ahead of Wales in tliis fruit. 
There are 70 times fewer plums grown in Ireland than in England, 
and about the same in Scotland, while Wales does very little indeed. 
In small fruit Ireland is a lung way behind Scotland in tlie culture 
of strawberries and raspberries, although witli currants and goose¬ 
berries it is very close. Considering the cUmatc, and the fact that 
there are, according to the latest available returns, over 63,000 
holdings above i acre but not exceeding 5 acres (having a total of 
234,000 acres), it is jiosBible fruit culture may lieconie more prevalent 
than it has been m tliu past. 

The Flower-growing Industry .—During the last two or three 
decades of the 19th century a very marked increase in flower 
production occurred in England. Notably was this the case in 
the neighbourhood of Ikindon, where, within a radius of 15 or 
20 m., the fruit crops, which had largely taken the place of garden 
vegetables, were themselves ousted in turn to satisfy the increasing 
demand for land for flower cultivation. No flower has entered 
more largely into the development of the industry than the 
narcissus or daffodil, of which there are now some 600 varieties. 
Comparatively few of these, however, are grown for market 
purposes, although all arc charming from the amateur point of 
view. On some flower farms a doxen or more acres ore devoted 
to narcis.si alone, the production of bulbs for sale as well as of 
flowers for market being the object of the growers. 

In the London district the country in the Thames valley west 
of the metropolis is as largely occupied by flower farms as it is 
by fruit farms—in fact, the cultivation of flowers is commonly 
associated with that of fruit. In the vicinity of Richmond 
narcissi are extensively grown, as they also are more to the west 
in the Long Ditton district, and likewise around Twickenham, 
Isleworth, Hounslow, Feltham and Hampton. Roses come more 
into evidence in the neighbourhood of Hounslow, Cranford, 
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Hiiluigdon and Uxbridge, in tome gardens daffodils and 
TOMS occupy alternate rows. In this district ajso such flowers 
as herbaceous paeonies, Spanish irises, German irises, Cluistmas 
roses, lilies of valley, chrysanthemums, toxgloves, holly¬ 
hocks, wallflowers, carnations, &c., are extensively grown in 
many market gardens. South of London is the Mitcham country, 
long noted for its production of lavender. The incessant growth 
of the lavender plant upon the same land, however, has led to 
the dedine of this industry, whidi has hem largely transferred 
to districts in the counties of Bedford, Essex and Hertford. At 
Mitcham, nevertheless, mixed flowers arc very largely grown 
for the supply of the metropolis, and one farm alone hu nearly 
100 acres under flowers and ^ass-houses. Chrysanthemums, 
asters, Iceland poppies, gaillardins, pansies, bedding calceolarias, 
zonal pelargoniums and other plants are cifltivated in immense 
quantities. At Swanley and Eynsford, in Kent, flowers are 
extensively cultivated in association with fruit and vegetables. 
Narcissi, chrysanthemums, violets, carnations, campanulas, 
roses, pansies, irises, sweet peas, and many other flowers are here 
raised, and disposed of in the form both of cut flowers and of 
plants. 

The Scilly Isles are important as providing the main source 
of supply of narcissi to the English markets in the early months 
of the year. This trade arose almost by accident, for it was 
about the year 1865 that a box of narcissi sent to Covent Garden 
Market, London, realized ; and the knowledge of this fact 
getting abroad, the farmers of the isles begun collecting wild 
bulbs from the fields in order to cultivate them and increase their 
stocks. .Some ten years, however, elapsed before the industry 
promised to become remunerative. In 1885 a Bulb and Flower 
A.ssociation was established to promote the industrial growth 
of flowers. The. exports of flowers in that year reached 65 tons, 
and they steadily increased until 1893, when they amounted 
to 450 tons. A slight decline followed, but in 1896 the quantity 
exported was no less than 514 tons. This would represent 
upwards of 3i million bunches of flowers, chiefly narcissi and 
anemones. Rather more than 500 acre.s are devoted to flower- 
growing in the isles, by far the greater part of this area being 
assigned to narcissi, whilst anemones, gladioli, marguerites, 
arum lilies, Spanish irises, pinks and wallflowers are cultivated 
on a much smaller scale. The great advantage enjoyed by the 
.Scilly flower-growers is earliness of production, due to climatic 
causes ; the soil, moreover, is well suited to flower culture and 
there is an abundance of sunshine. The long journey to London 
is somewhat of a drawback, in regard to botb time and freight, 
but the earliness of the flowers more than compensates for this. 
Open-air narcissi are usually ready at the beginning of January, 
and the supply is maintained in different varieties up to the 
middle or end of May. The narcissus bulbs are usually planted 
in October, 4 in. by 3 in. apart for the smaller softs and 6 in. 
by 4 to 6 in. for the larger. A compost of farmyard manure, 
seaweed, earth and road scrapings is the usual dressing, but 
nitrate of soda, guano and bones are also occasionally employed. 
.\ better plan, perhaps, is to manure heavily the previous crop, 
frequently potatoes, no direct manuring then being needed for 
the bulbs, these not being left in the ground more than two or 
three years. The expenses of cultivation ore heavy, the cost 
of bulbs alone—of which it requires nearly a quarter of a million 
of the smaller varieties, or half as many of the largest, to plant 
an acre—being considerable. The polyanthus varieties of 
narcissus are likely to continue the most remunerative to the 
flower-growers of Scilly, as they flourish better in these isles 
than on the mainland. 

In the district around the Wash, in the vicinity of such towns 
as Wisbech, Spaldmg and Boston, the industrial culture of bulbs 
and flowers underwent great expansion in the period between 
1880 and r909. At Wisbech one concern alone has a farm of 
some 900 acres, devoted chiefly to flowers and fruit, the soil 
being a deep fi^e alluvium. Roses are grown here, one field 
containing upwards of 100,000 trees. Nearly ao aaes are 
devoted to narcissi, which are grown for the bulbs and also, 
together with tulips, for cut flowers. Carnations are cultivated 


both in the field and in pots. Cut flowers are sent out in la^e 
quantities, neatly and effectively paAed^ the parcel po^ beii^ 
mainly employed as a means of distribution. In the nei^bour- 
hood of Spaing crocuses and snowdrops are less extensively 
grown than used to be the case. On one farm, however, u war^ 
of so acres are devoted to narcissi alone, whilst gladioB, Klies 
and irises are grown on. a smaller scale. Around Boston narcissi 
are also extensively grown for the market, both bulbe and cut 
blooms being sold. The bulbs are planted 3 in. apart in tosra, the 
latter being 9 in. apart, and are allowed to stand from .two to 
four years. 

The imports of fresh flowers into the United Kingdom were not 
separately shown prior to 1900. In that year, however, their valne 
amounted to ,^200,585, in 1901 to /225,oii, in 1906 to ^333,884, in 
1907 to ^233,641, and in 1908 to £229,So», so that the tnun showed 
a fairly steady ooodition. From the montlily totals quoted in 
Table Vl. it would appear that the trade sinks to its minimum 


TabM! VI .—Valuet of Fresh Flowers imported into the United 
Kingdom. 


[ Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

January .... 
February .... 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July . 

August . 

September.... 
October .... 
November .... 
December .... 

Total 

;{ 3 I .035 

.34,647 

50,232 

30,809 

22,980 

17,641 

3.386 

1,646 

4,481 

17.506 

18,669 

£18,545 

35,541 

42,611 

50.418 

21,767 

18,358 

4,509 

>, 5.39 

736 

3 .> 8 o 

15.76.3 

30,674 

£39,3 80 

3 o, 54 > 

35.185 

42,661 

* 3 , 1*9 

16,904 

3,467 

t,o 8 i 

953 

4,504 

15,097 

27,080 

£333.884 

£233,641 

£3*9,803 


dimensions In the four months July to October inclusive, and that 
after .September the business continually expands up to Ajiril, 
subsequent to which contraction again sets in. About oiic-ludf of 
the trade belongs practically to the three months of February, 
March and April. 

Hothouse Culture of Fruit and Flowers. —Thti cultivation 
of fruit and flowers under glass bos increased enormously 
since about the year 1880, especially in the neighbourhood 
of London, where large sums of money have been sunk in the 
erection and equipment of hothouses. In the parish of Cheshunt, 
Herts, alone there ate upwards of 130 acres covered with glass, 
and between that place on the north and London on the south 
extensive areas of land are similarly utilized. In Middlesex, 
in the north, in the districts of Edmonton, Enfield, Ponders End 
and Finchley, and in the west from Isleworth to Hampton, 
Feltham, Hillingdon, Sipson and Uxbridge, many crops are now 
cultivated under glass. At Erith, Swanley, and other places in 
Kent, as also at Worthing, in Sussex, glass-house culture has 
much extended. A careful estimate puts the area of industrial 
hothoirscs in England at about 1200 acres, but it is probably 
much more than this. Most of the greerdiouses are fixtures, 
but in some parts of the kingdom structures that move on rails 
and wheels are used, to enable the ground to be prepared in the 
open for one crop while another is maturing under glass. Hie 
leading products are grapes, tomatoes and cucunibers, the last- 
named two being true fruits from the botanist's point of view, 
though commercially included with vegetables. To these may 
be added on tiie same ground dwarf or French beans, and runner 
or climbing beans. Peaches, nectarines and strawberries are 
largely grown under glass, and, in private hothouses—from 
which the produce is used mainly for household consumption, 
and which are not taken into consideration here—pineapples, 
figs and other fruit. Conservative estimates indicate the average 
annual yield of hothouse grapes to be about 12 tons per acre a^ 
of tomatoes 20 tons. The greater part of the space in the hot¬ 
houses is assigned to fruit, but whilst some houses are devoted 
exclusively to flowers, in others, where fruit is the main 
object, flowers are forced in considerable quantities in winter 
and early spring. The flowers grown under gloss include tulip.'^, 
hyacinths, primulas, cyclamens, spiraeas, mignonettes, fuchsia, 
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calceolarw, roses, chtysantiwmuras, daSodik, arum lilies or 
callas, lifiums, auleas, euchaiists, camelliu, steimanOta, 
tuberoses, bouvardias, gardenias, heaths or ericas, pomsettiaf, 
lilies of the valley,zonal pdaigDiuams,tisberoas and fibrous rooted 
begonias, and many others. There is an increasing demand for 
fohage hothouse plants, such%s ferns, palms, crotons, aspidistras, 
araucarias, dracaenas. India-rubber plants, aralias, grevilleas, 
&c. Betried jfiants like solanums and aucubas also find a ready 
sale, while the ornamental kinds of asparagus such as sfrmgeri 
and plumosus nanus, are ever in demand for trailing decorations, 
as well as myrsiphyllum. .Special mention must be made of the 
winter or perpetual flowering carnations which are now grown 
by hundr^ of thousands in all parts of the kingdom for 
decorative work during the winter season. The converse <A 
forcing plants into early blossom is adopted with such an im¬ 
portant crop as lily of the valley. During the summer season the 
crowns are placed in refrigerators with about 2 degrees of frost, 
and quantities are taken out as required every week and trans¬ 
ferred to the greenhouse to develop. Tomatoes arc grown 
largely in houses exclusively occupied by them, in which case two 
and sometimes three crops can be gathered in the year. In the 
Channel Islands, where potatoes grown under glass are lifted 
in April and May, in order to secure the high prices of tiie early 
markets, tomato seedlings are planted out from boxes into the 
ground as quickly as the potatoes are removed, the tomato 
planter working only a few rows behind the potato digger. 
The trade in imported tomatoes is so considerable that home 
growers are well justified in their endeavours to meet the demand 
more fully with native produce, whether raised under glass or 
in the open. Tomatoes were not separately enumerated in the 
imports previous to 1900. It has already been stated that in 
iqoo the raw tomatoes imported amounted to 833,032 cwt., 
valued at ^9^,33^, and in 1901 to 793,99* cwt., valued at 
£734 >oS 1- Prom the monthly quantities given in Table VII., 


Tabi.b Vll ,— QiumtUi$s of Tomatoes imported into the United 
Kingdom . 


1 Month. 

190G. 

iy< 7 - 

1908. 

I January . . , , 

j February .... 

i March. 

; April ..... 

i May. 

! Time ..... 

! J uly. 

i August. 

Septembor.... 
i October .... 

1 November .... 
j December .... 

61,940 

98,187 

106,458 

103,273 

t' 7,<)33 

63,906 

258,363 

180,046 

114,860 

52,^78 

41,513 

3 l>, 3 it> 

56,022 

58,289 

98,028 

109,057 

TT4,04I 

144.379 
150,907 
102,Ooo 
KiljiyS 
67,860 
66,522 

73,409 

99,390 

86,938 

74,917 

88,901 

127,793 

171,978 

124,757 

119,334 

75,722 

74,392 

73,013 

[ TotaJ . . . 

1,134,472 

1,135,494 

1,160,383 

1 Value . 

i‘} 53 A 75 

/1,135,499 

;(I, 160,183 


it would appear that the imports are largest in June, July and 
August, about one-half of the year’s total arriving during those 
three months. It is too early in June and July for home-grown 
outdoor tomatoes to enter into competition with the imported 
product, but home-grown hothouse tomatoe.s should be qualified 
to challenge this trade. 

An important feature of modern flower growing is the pro¬ 
duction and cultivation of what are known as “ hardy herbaceous 
perennials.” Some 2000 or 3000 different species and varieties 
of these are now raised in special nurseries, and during the 
spring, summer and autumn seasons magnificent displays are 
to be seen not only in the markets but at the exhibitions in 
London and at l 3 ie great provincial shows held throughout the 
kingdom. The production of many of these perennials is so 
easy that amateurs in several instances have taken it up as a 
business hobby ; and in some cases, chiefly through advertising 
in the horticultural press, very lucrative concerns have been 
established. 

Oiiaunental flowering trees and shrubs constitute another 
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feotasre of modern gardening, lliete are grown «nd imported 
bf tiioiuandt chiefly for thim iprayt of blosanm or foliage, and 
for plantiiig in lar^ or small gaident, public parks, &c., fim 
lawfaeape dEect. Indeed there iszoaroe^ an easily grown |dant 
from the northern or southern tempetate zones that does not now 
find a place in the nursery or garden, pmviiled it is sufficiently 
attractive to sell for its flmeis, foliage or appearance. 

CtmdiUons of Ae Fruit and Flatter gromiuf Judsttirits .— As 
regards open-air fruit-growing, the outlook for new ventures is 
perhaps brifjhter than in tiie hothouse industry, not—as Ur 
Bear haS'pointed out—-because the area of fruit lud in Engkzd 
is too small, but because the level of efficiency, from theselectkm 
of varieties to the packing and marketing of the produce, is very 
much lower in the former than in the latter branch of enterprise. 
In other words, whereas the practice of the majority of hothouse 
nurserymen is so skilled, so up-to-date, and so entirely under hi|^ 
pressure that a new oompebtor, however well trained, will find 
It difficult to rise above mediocrity, the converse is true of opesr 
air fruit-growers. Many, and an inereating proportion, of the 
latter are thoroughly effoient in all branches of their busiaess, 
and are in possession of plantations of the best Ttuirket varieties 
of fruit, well cultivated, pruned end otherwise .managed. But 
the extent of fruit plantations completely up to the mark in 
relation'to varieties and treatment of trees and bushes, and in 
conmemon with which the packing and raarketing.of the produce 
are equally satisfactory, is small in proportion to the total fruit 
area of the country. Information conewning the best treatment 
of fruit trees has spread widely in recent years, and old planta¬ 
tions, as a rule, suffer from the neglect or errors of the past, 
however skilful their present holders may be. Although the 
majority of professional market fruit-growers may be well up 
to the standard in skill, there are numerous contributors to 
the fruit suj^ly who are either ignorant of the best methods 
of cultivation and marketing or careless in their application. 
The bad condition of tlie great majority of fuim orchards is 
notorious, and many landowners, farmers and amateur gmdeners 
who have planted fruit on a more or less extensive scale have 
mismanaged their undertakings. For these reosons.new growers 
of open-air fruit for market have opportunities of succeeding by 
means of superiority to the majority of those with whom they 
will compete, provided that they possess the requisite knowledge, 
energy ntd capital. It has ban asserted on sound authority 
that there is no chance of success few fruit-growers except in 
districts favourable as regards soil, climate and momess to a 
railway or a good market; and, even under these conditions, 
only for men who have had experience in the industry and ore 
prepared to devote their unremitting attention to it. Most 
important is it to a beginner that he should aaoerUun the varieties 
of fruit tliat flourish but in his particular district. Certain kinds 
seem to do well or fairly well in all parts of the country ; others, 
whilst heavy croppers in some localities, are often unsatisfactory 
in others. 

As has been intimated, there is probably in England less room 
for expansion of fruit culture under glass than in the opoi. 
The large increase of glass-houses in modem timeci appears to 
have brought the supply of hothouse produce, even at greatly 
reduced prices, at least up to the level of the demand ; and as 
moat nurserymen continue to extend their expanse of glass, 
the prospect for new competitors is not a bright one. Moreover, 
the va.st scale upon which some of the growers conduct tihe 
hothouse industry puts small producen at a great disadvantage, 
not only because the extensive producers can grow grapes and 
other fruit more economically than small growers—with the 
possible exception of those who do all or nearly all their own 
work—but also, and still more, because the former have greater 
advantages in transporting and marketing their fruit. There has, 
in recent years, been a much greater fall m the prices of hothouse 
than of open-air fruit, especially under the existing system of 
distribution, which involves tiie payment by consumers of 50 
1 to 100 %inore in prices than growers receive. The best openings 
for new nurseries are probably not where they are now to be 
found in large groups, and esj^ialiy not in tiie neighbourhood 
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of London, but in suitable spots near the ^reat centres of popula¬ 
tion in the Midlands and the North, or big towns elsewhere not 
already well supplied with nurseries. By such a selection of a 
locality the be^nner may build up a retail trade in hothouse 
fruit, or at least a trade with local fruiterers and grocers, thus 
avoiding railway charges and salesmen’s commissions to a great 
extent, though it may often be advantageous to send certain 
kinds of produce to a distant market. Abo^-e all, a man who has 
no knowledge of the hothouse industry should avoid embarking 
his capital rn it, trusting himself in the hands of a foreman, as 
exf)crience shows that such a venture usually leads to disaster. 
.Some years of training in different nurseries are desirable for 
any young man who is desirous of becoming a grower of hothouse 
fruits or flowers. 

There can Ire no doubt that flower-growing is greatly extending 
in England, and that competition among home growers is be¬ 
coming more severe. Foreign supplies of flowers have increased, 
but not nearly as greatly in proportion as home supplies, and it 
seems clear that home growers have gained ground in relation 
to their foreign rivals, except with respect to flowers for the 
growth of which foreigners have extraordinary natural advantages, 
i'here seems some danger of the home culture of the narcissus 
being over-done, and the florists’ chrysanthemum appears to 
f>e produced in excess of the demand. Again, in the production 
of violets the warm and sunny South of France has an advantage 
not possessed by England, whilst Holland, likewise for climatic 
reasons, maintains her hold upon the hyacinth and tulip trade. 
Whether the production of flowers as a whole is gaining ground 
upon the demand or not is a difficult question to answer. It is 
true that the prices of flowers have fallen generally ; but produc¬ 
tion, at any rate under glass, has been cheapened, and if a fair 
profit can be obtained, the fall in prices, without which the 
existing consumption of flowers would be impossible, does not 
necessarily imply over-production. There is some difference of 
opinion among growers upon this point; but nearly all agree 
that profits are now so small that production on a large scale is 
necessary to provide a fair income. Industrial flower-growing 
affords such a wide scope for the exercise of superior skill, 
industry and alertness, that it is not surprising to find some 
who arc engaged in it doing remarkably well to all appearance, 
while others are struggling on and liardly paying their way. 
That a man with only a little capital, starting in a small way, 
lias many disadvant^es is certain; also, that his chance of 
saving money and extending his business quickly is much 
smaller than it was. To the casual looker-on, who knows 
nothing of the drudgery of the industry, flower-growing seems a 
delightful method of getting a living. That it is nn entrancing 
pursuit there is no doubt; but it is equally true that it is a very 
arduous one, requiring careful forethought, ceaseless attention 
and abundant energy. Fortunately for those who might be 
tempted, without any knowledge of the industry, to embark 
capital in it, flower-growing, if at all comprehensive in scope, so 
obviously requires a varied and extensive technical knowledge, 
combined with good commercial ability, that any one can see 
that u thorough training is necessary to u man w'ho intends to 
adopt it us a business, especially if hothouse flowers are to be 
produced. 

The market for fruit, and more c.specinlly for flowers, is a fickle 
one, and there Is nearly always some uncertainty as to the course 
of prices. The perishable nature of soft fruit and cut flowers renders 
the markets very sensitive to anytliing in the nature of a glut, the 
occuiTcnco of which is usually attended with disa,strous results to 
producers. Foreign competition, moreover, 1ms constantly to be 
tacod, and it is likely to increase rather than diminish. French 
growers have u great advantage over the open-air cultivators of 
England, lor tire climate enables tlicm to get their produce into the 
markets early in the season, when the highest prices are obtainable. 
Tire geograpiiic.al advantage which France enjoys in being so near 
to England is, however, considerably discounted by the increasing 
facilities lor cold storage iu transit, botli by rail and sea. The develop¬ 
ment of such facilities permits of the retail sale in England of luscious 
fruit as fresh and attractive as when it was gathered beneath the 
sunny skies of California. In the case of flowers, fashion is an 
element not to be Ignored. Flowers much in request in one season 
may meet with very little demand in another, and it U dlfhcull 


for the producer to anticipate the changes which caprice may dictate. 
Even fdr the same kind of flower the requirements are very uncertain, 
and the white blossom which is all the rage in one season may be 
discarded in favour of one of nnotlier colour in the next. The sale 
of fresh flowers for church decoration at Christmas and Easter has 
readied enormous dimensions. The irregularity in tlie date of the 
festival, however, cau.scs some inconvenience to growers. If It falls 
very corly the great bulk of suitable flowers may not be sufficiently 
forward for sale, whilst a late Easter may find the season too far 
advanced. The trade in cut flowers, therefore, is generally attended 
by uncertainty, and often by anxiety. (W. Fr. ; J. Ws.) 

United Statf,.s 

In the United State.? horticulture and market gardening have 
now assumed immense proportions. In a country of over 
3,000,000 sq. m., stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
on the one hand, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the great 
northern lakes and the Dominion of Canada on the other, a 
great variation of climatic conditions is not unnatural. From a 
horticultural point of view there arc practically two well-defined 
regions: (i) that to the cast of the Rocky Mountain.? across 
to the Atlantic, where the climate is more like that of eastern 
Asia than of western Europe so far as rainfall, temperature and 
seasonable conditions arc concerned ; (2) that to the west of the 
Rockies, known as the Pacific coast region, w'liere the climate 
is somewhat similar to that of western Europe. It may be added 
that in the northern states—in Washington, Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, &c..—-the winters are often verj' 
severe, while the southern slates practically enjoy a temperature 
somewhat similar to that of the Riviera. Indeed the range of 
temperature between the extreme northern states and the 
extreme southern may vary as much as 120' F. The great aim 
of American gardeners, therefore, has been to find out or to 
produce the kinds of fruits, flowers and vegetables that are 
likely to flourish in different parts of this immense country. 

Fruit Culliirr .—There is probably no country in the world 
where .so many different kinds of fruit can be grown with ad¬ 
vantage to the nation us in the United States. In the temperate 
regions apples, pears and plum.s arc largely grown, and orchards 
of these are chiefly to be found in the states of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Colorado, 
and also in northern Texas, Arkansas and N. California. To 
these may be added cranberries and quinces, which are chiefly 
grown in the New England states. The quinces are not a crop 
of first-rate importance, but os much ns 800,000 bushels of 
cranberrie.s are grown each year. The peach orchards arc 
assuming great proportions, and are chiefly to be found in 
Georgia and Texas, while grapes arc grown throughout the 
Republic from east to west in all favourable localities. Oranges, 
lemons and citrons are more or less extensively grown in Florida 
and California, and in these regions what are known as Japanese 
or “ Kelsey ” plums (forms of Prunus triflora) are al.so grown 
as marketable crops. Pomegranates are not yet largely grown, 
but it is possible their culture will develop in southern Texas 
and Louisiana, where the climate is tempered by the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Tomatoes are grown in most parts of the 
country so easily that there is frequently a glut; while the 
strawberry region extends from Florida to Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and other states—thus securing a natural succession from south 
to north for the various great market centres. 

Of the fruits mentioned apples arc undoubtedly the most 
important. Not only are the American people themselves 
supplied with fresh fruit, but immense quantities are exported 
to Europe—Great Britain alone absorbing as much as 1,430,000 
cwt. in lyoS. The varieties originally grown were of course 
those taken or introduced from Europe by the early settlers. 
.Since the middle of the 19th century great changes have been 
brought about, and the varieties mostly cultivated now are 
distinctly American. They have been raised by crossing and 
intercrossing the most suitable European forms with others 
since imported, from Russia. In the extreme northern states 
indeed, where it is essential to have apple trees that will stand 
the severest winters, the Russian varieties crossed with the 
berry crab of eastern Europe (Pyrus baccata) have produced 
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a race eminently suited to that particular region. The individual 
fniits are not very large, but the trees are remarkably hardy. 
Farther south larger fruited varieties are grown, and among 
these may be not^ Baldwins, Newton pippins, Spitzenbergs 
Md Rhode Island greening. Apple orchards are numerous 
in the State of New York, where it is estimated that over 100,000 
acres are devoted to them. In the hilly regions of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Colorado there are also great plantations of apples, 
'rhe trees, however, are grown on different principles from those 
in New York State. In the latter state apple trees with ordinary 
care live to more than too years of age and produce great crops ; 
in the other states, however, an apple tree is said to be middle- 
aged at 20, decrepit at 30 and practically useless at 40 years of 
age. They po.ssess the advantage, however, of Ix'aring early and 
heavily. 

Until the introduction of tht cold-storage system, about the 
year 1880, America could hardly be regarded as a commercial 
fruit-growing country. Since then, however, owing to the 
great improvements made in railway refrigerating vans and 
storage houses, immcn.se quantities of fruit can la; despatched 
in good condition to any part of the world ; or they can be kept 
at home in safety until such time ns the markets of Chicago, 
New \''ork, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, itc., arc con¬ 
sidered favourable for their reception. 

Apple trees are planted at distances varjdng from 25 ft. to 
30 ft. apart in the middle western states, to 40 ft. to 30 ft. apart 
in New York State. Here and there, however, in some of the 
very best orchards the trees are planted 60 ft. apart every way. 
Kach tree thus has a chance to develop to its utmost limits, and 
M air and light reach it l>etter, a far larger fruit-bearing surface 
is secured. Actual experience has shown that trees planted at 
fio ft. apart—alxnit 28 to the acre—produce more fruit by 43 
bushels than trees at 30 ft. apart— i.e. about 48 to the acre. 

Until recent years pruning as known to English and French 
gardeners was practically unknown. There was indeed no great 
necessity for it, as the trees, not being cramped for space, threw 
their branches outwards and upwards, and thus rarely become 
overcrowded. When practised, however, the operation could 
scarcely be called pruning ; lopping or trimming would be more 
accurate descriptions. 

Apple orchards are not immune from insect pests and fungoid 
diseases, and an enormous business is now done in spraying 
machines and various insecticides. It pays to spray the trees, 
and figures havi: lieen given to show that orchards that have 
been sprayed four times have produced an average income of 
{211 per acre against £103 per acre from unsprayed orchards. 

The .spring frosts are also troublesome, and in the Colorado 
and other orchards the process known as “ smudging ” is now 
adopted to save the crops. This consists in placing 20 or 30, 
or even more, iron or tin pots to an acre, each pot containing 
wooden chips soaked in what appears to be pitch and kerosene. 
Whenever the thermometer shows 3 or 4 degrees of frost the 
smudge-pots are lighted. A dense white smoke then ari.scs and 
is diffused throughout the orchards, enveloping the blos.soming 
heads of the trees in a dense cloud. This prevents the frost 
from killing the tender pistils in the blossoms, and when several 
smudge-pots are alight at the same lime the temperature of the 
orchard is raised two or three degrees. This work has generally 
to be done between 3 and 5 a.m., and the growers naturally 
have an anxious time until all danger is over. The failure to 
attend to smudging, even on one occasion, may result in the 
loss of the entire crop of plums, apples or pears. 

Next to apples perhaps peaches are the most important fruit 
crop. The industry is chiefly carried on in Georgia, Texas 
and S. Carolina, and on a smaller scale in some of the adjoining 
states. Peaches thus flourish in regions that are quite un¬ 
suitable for apples or pears. In many orchards in Georgia, 
where over 3,000,000 acres have been planted, there are as 
many as 100,000 peach trees; while some of the large fruit 
companies grow as many os 365,000. In one place in West 
Virginia there is, however, a peach'orchard containing 175,000 
trees, and in Missouri another compiany has 3 sq. m. devoted 


to peach culture. As a rule the crops do well. Sometimes, 
however, a disease known as the “ yellows " makes sad havoc 
amongst them, and scarcely a fruit is picked in an orchard which 
early m the season gave promise of a magnificent crop. 

Plums are an important crop in many states. Besides the 
European varieties and those that have been raised by crossing 
with American forms, there Ls now a growing trade done in 
Japanese plums. The largest of these is popularly known as 
“ Kelseys,” named after John Kelsey, who raised the first fruit 
in 1876 from trec.s brought to California in 1870. Sometimes the 
fruits are 3 in. in diameter, and like most of the Japanese 
varieties are more heart-shaped and pointed than plums of 
European origin. One apparent drawback to the Kelsey plum 
is its irregularity in ripening. It has been known in some years 
to be quite ripe in j une, while in others the fruits are still green 
in October. 

Pears are much grown in such states as Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Missouri and California ; while bush fruits 
like currants, goosclxrries and raspberries find large spaces 
devoted in most of the middle and northern states. Naturally a 
good deal of crossing and intercrossing has taken place amongst 
the European and American forms of these fruits, but so far as 
gooseberries arc concerned no great advance seems to have been 
made in securing varieties capable of resisting the devastating 
gooseberry mildew. 

Other fruit! of more or less coinmereial value are oranges, 
lemons and citrons, chiefly in Florida. Lemons are practically a 
necessity to the American people, owing to the heat of the 
summers, when cool and refreshing drinks with an agreeable 
acidulous taste are in great demand. The pomelo (grape-fruit) 
is a kind of lemon with a thicker rind and a more acid flavour. 
At one time its culture was confined to Florida, but of recent 
years it ha.s found its way into Talifornian orchards. Notwith¬ 
standing the prevailing mildness of the climate in botli California 
and Florida, the crops of oranges, lemons, citrons, Ac., are 
sometimes .severely injured by frosts when in blossom. 

Other fruits likely to be heard of in the future are the kaki 
or persimmon, the loquat, which is already grown in Louisiana, 
as well as the pomegranate. 

Great aid and encouragement are given by the government to 
the progress of American fruit-growing, and by the experiments 
that are being constantly carried out ai d tubulated at Cornell 
University and by the U..S,A. department of agriculture. 

Flower Culture.— .So far as flowers are concerned there appears 
to be little difference between the kinds of plants grown in the 
United States and in England, Franco, liclgium, Germany, 
Holland, Ac. Indeed there is a great interchange of new varieties 
of plants between Europe and America, and modifications in 
systems of culture are being gradually introduced from one side 
of the Atlantic to the other. The building of greenhouses for 
commercial purposes is perhaps on a somewhat different scale 
from that in England, but there are probably no extensive 
areas of glass such us are to be seen north of Ixindon from 
Enfield Highway to Broxburne. Hot-water apparatus diffeix 
merely in detail, although most of *he boilers used resemble 
tho.se on the continent of Europe rather tlran in England. Great 
business is done in bulbs—mostly imported from Holland— stove 
and greenhouse plants, hardy perennials, orchids, feins of the 
“ fancy ” and “ dagger ” types of Ncphrolepis, and in carnations 
and roses. Amongst the latter thousands of such varieties as 
Beauty, Liberty, Killarney, Richmond and Bride are grown, 
and realize good prices as a rule in the markets. Carnations 
of the winter-flowering or “ perpetual ” type have long been 
grown in America, and enormous prices have been given for 
individual plants on certain occasions, rivalling the fancy prices 
paid in England for certain orchids. The American system of 
carnation-growing has quite captivated English cultivators, 
and new varieties arc being constantly raised m both countries. 
Chrysanthemums are another great feature of American florists, 
and sometimes during the winter season a speculative grower 
will send a living specimen to one of the I.ondon exhibitions in 
the hope of Jxwking large orders foatnittings of it later on. .Sweet 
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peiu, dithlias, lilies ol the valley, ftrum lUies and indeed every 
flower that is popular in Engfand is eerily popular in America,. 

and consequently » largely grown, 

yeeelabl»s.—So far as those are concoraed, potatoes, cabbages, 
cauliflowers, beans of all kinds, cucumbers, tomatoe.s (al^y 
referred to under fruits), musk-melons, lettuces, radishes, endrves, 
carrots, &c., are naturally grown iujtreat quantities, not only in the 
open air, lint also under glass. The French systom of mtenstye 
cultivation as practised on liot beds of manure round Paris is practi¬ 
cally unknown nt present. In tbo soutbern states there would be 
no necoBsity to practise it, but in the northern ones it is litely to 
attract attention. (J- Ws.) 

FRUHENTIUB (r. 3001;, 360), the founder of the Abysamian 
church, traditionally identified in Abyssinian literature with 
Abba Salanm or Father of Peace (but see Ethiopia), was a 
native of Phoenicia. According to the 4th-century historian 
Rufinus (x. 9), who gives Aedesius himself a.s his autfaorily, a 
certain Tyrian, Meropius, accompanied by his kinsmen Fru- 
mentius and Aedesius, set out on an expedition to “India,” 
but fell into the hands of Ethiopians on the shore of the Red Sea 
and, with his ship’s crew, was put to death. The two young men 
were taken to the king at Axum, where they were well treated 
and in time obtained great influence. With the help of Christian 
merchants who visited the country Frumentius gave Christianity 
a firm footing, which was strengthened when in 3*6 he was 
consecrated bishop by Athanasiiw of Alexandria, who in his 
Epislola ad ConslatilinHin mentions the consecration, and gives 
some details of the history of Frumentius’s mission. Later 
witne.sses speak of his fidelity to the homoousian during the 
Arian controversies. Aedesius returned to Tyre, where he was 
ordained presbyter. 

FRUNMBBllG, &BOIIG VON (1473-1528), Cerman soldier, 
was bom at Mlndelheim on the a4th of September 1473, He 
fought for the German king Maximilian I, against the Swiss 
in 1499, and in the same year was among the imperial troops 
sent to assist Ludovico Sforza, dnke of Milan, against the French, 
Still serving Maximilian, he took part in 1504 in the war over 
the succession to the duchy of Bavaria-Landshut, and after¬ 
wards fought in the Netherlands. Convinced of the necessity 
of a native body of trained infantry Frundsboig assisted Maxi¬ 
milian to organize the I.andslmechlr and .subsequently at 
the head 0/ hands of these formidable troops lie was 0/ great 
service to the Empire nnJ the Habsburgs. In 1509 he shar^ in 
the war against Venice, winning fame for himself and his men ; 
and after a short visit to Germany returned to Italy, where 
in 1513 and 1514 he gained fresh laurels by his enterprises 
against the Venetians and the French. Peace being made, he 
returned to German}', and at the head of the infantry of the 
Swabian league assisted to drive Ulrich of Wiirttembcig from 
his duchy in 1519. At the diet of Worms in 1521 he spoke words 
of encouragement to Luther, and when the struggle between 
France and the Empire was renewed lie took part in the invasion 
of Picardy, and then proceeding to Italy brought Uie greater 
part of I/imbardy under the influence of Charles V. through his 
victory at Bicooca in April 1522, He was partly responsible for 
the great victory over the French at Pavia in Februar}’ 1525, and, 
returning to Germany, lie assisted to suppress the Peasant revolt, 
using on this occasion, however, diplomacy as well os force. 
When the war in Itidy was renewed fVundsberg raised an army 
at his own expense, and skilfully surmounting many diflicalttes, 
joined the constable de Bourlion near Piacenr,a and marched 
towards Rome. Before he reached the city, however, his unpaid 
troops st 3wed signs of mutiny, and their leader, stricken with 
illness and unable to pacify them, gave up his command. 
Returning to Germany, he died at Mindelheim on the 20th of 
August 1528. He was a capable and chivalrous soldier, and a 
devoted servant of the Habsbnrgs. His son Caspar (1500-1536) 
and his grandson Georg (d. 1586) were both soldiers of some 
distinction. With the latter’s death the family became extinct. 

Sue Adam Reisimer, Hisloria Htnn Gtotgs iind Hcrrn Kasfiars 
von Frundsbtre (Frankfort, is6R). A German translation of this 
work was pubtlshed at Franklort in 1572. F. W. BarttAMV 'GMrg 
von FrundMbvrg (Hamburg, 1H33); J. Heilmann, KnUgsgHekibktt 
von Boi’trn, Fraitltm, Pfah nnd iichwabui (Munich, l8f>8). 


ntUKEUM (Latin for a “ piece broken off ”), a term in geo¬ 
metry lot the part of a solid figure, such as a cone or pyramid, 
cut off by a plane parallel to the' base, or lying between two 
pasallel planes ; and hence in architecture a name given to the 
drum of a column. 

KRUTTIEIIS, PHILIP (1627-1666), Flemish painter and 
engraver, was a pupil of the Jesuits’ college at Antwerp in 1627, 
and entered the Antwerp gild of painters without a fee in 1631. 
He is described in the register of that institution as “ illuminator, 
painter and engraver.” The current account of his life is “ that 
he worked exclusively in water colours, yet was so remarkable 
in this branch of his art for arrangement, drawing, and especially 
for force and clearness of colour, as to excite tlie admiration of 
Rubens, whom he portrayed with all his family.” The truth 
is that he was an artist of the most versatile talents, as may be 
judged from the fact that in 1646 he executed an Assumption 
with figures of life size, and four smaller pictures in oil, for the 
church of St Jacques at Antwerp, for which he received the 
ccmsiderable sum of 1150 florins. Unhappily no undoubted 
production of his hand ha.s been preserved. All that we can 
point to with certainty is a series of etched plates, chiefly por¬ 
traits, which are acknowledged to have been powerfully and 
skilfully handled. If, however, we search the portfolios of art 
collections on the European continent, we sometimes stumble 
upon miniatures on vellum, drawn with great talent and 
coloured with extraordinary brilliancy. In form they quite 
recall the works of Rubens, and these, it may be, are the work 
of Philip Fruytiers. 

FR¥, the name of a well-known English Quaker family, 
originally living in Wiltshire. About the middle of the 18th 
century Joseph Frv (i728-:787), a doctor, settled in Bristol, 
wherc_ he acquired a large practice, but eventually abandoned 
medicine for commerce. He became interested in china-making, 
soap-boiling and type-founding businesses in Bristol, and in a 
chemical works at Battersea, all of which ventures proved very 
profitable. The type-founding business was subsequently re¬ 
moved to London and conducted by his son Edmund. Joseph 
Fry, however, is best remembered as the founder of the great 
Bristol firm of J. S. Fry & Sons, chocolate manufacturers. 
He purchased the cliocolate-muking patent of William Church¬ 
man and on it laid the foundations of the present large business. 
After his death the Bristol chocolate factory was carried on with 
increasing success b)' his widow and by his son, Joseph Storks 
Fry (1767-1835). 

In 1795 a now and larger factory was built in Union Street, 
Bristol, which still forms the centre of the firm’s premises, and 
in 1798 a Watt’s steam-engine was purchased and the cocoa- 
beans ground by steam. On the death of Joseph Storrs Fry his 
three sons, Joseph (1795-1879), Francis, and Richard (1807-1878) 
became partners in the firm, the control being mainly in the 
hands of Francis Fry' (1803-1886). Francis Fry was in eveiy 
way a remarkable character. The development of the business 
to its modern enormous proportions was chiefly his work, but 
this did not exhaust his activities. He took a principal part in 
the introduction of railways to the west of Engird, and in 1852 
drew up a scheme for a general English railway pared service. 
Ue was an ardent bibliographer, l^ing a special interest in 
early English Bibles, of which he made in the course of a long 
life a large and striking collection, and of the most edebrated 
of which he published facsimiles with bibliographical notes. 
Francis Fry died in 1886, and his son Francis J. Fry and nephew 
Joseph Storrs Fry carried on the business, wliich in 1896 was 
for family reasons converted into a private limited compan}', 
Joseph Storrs Fry being chairman and all the directors members 
of the Fry family. 

FRY, SIR EDWARD (1827- ), English judge, second son 

of Joseph Fry (1795-1879), was born at Bristol on the 4th of 
November 1827, and educated at University College, London, 
aod London University, He was called to the bar in 1854 and 
was made a Q.C. in 1869, practising in the rolls court and bewming 
recognized as a leading equity lawyer. In 1877 he was raised 
to the bench and knighted. As chancery judge he will be 
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remembered foe hb careful interpretations and elucidatiotB of 
the Judicature Acts, then first coming into operation. In 1883 
he was made a lord justice (d appeal, but resigned in 189a ; and 
subsequently his knowledge of equity and talents for arbitration 
were utilised by the British government from time to time in 
various special directions, particularly as chairman of many 
commissiom. He was also one of the British representatives 
at the Paris North Sea Inquiry Commission (1905), and was 
appointed a member of the Hague Permanent Arbitration Court. 
He wrote A Tnatite on IheSptcifie Ptfformanet of Public Contracls 
(London, 1858, and many subsequent editions). 

FRY, ELBAmTH (1780-1845), English phBantliropist, and, 
after Howard, the chief promoter of prison reform in Europe, 
was bom in Norwich on the list of May 1780. Her father, 
John Gurney, afterwards of Earlham Hall, a wealthy merchant 
and banker, represented on old family which for some generations 
had belonged to the Society of Friends. While still a girl she 
gave many indications of the benevolence of di^)osition, clearness 
and independence of judgment, and strength of purpose, for which 
she was afterwards so distinguished; but it was not until after 
she had entered her eighteenth year that her religion assumed 
a decided character, and that she was induced, under tiie i>reach- 
ing of the American Quaker, William Savery, to became an earnest 
and enthusiastic though never fanatical “ Friend.” In August 
1800 she became the wife of Joseph Fry, a London.merchant. 

Amid increasing family cares she was unwearied in her attention 
to the poor and the neglected of her neighbourhootl; and in 
1811 she was acknowledged by her co-religionists as a “ minister,” 
an honour and responsibility for which she was undoubtedly 
qualified, not only by vigour of intelligence and warmth of heart, 
but also by an altogether unusual faculty of clear, fluent and 
persuasive speech. Although she hud made several visits to 
Newgate prison as early as February 1813, it wa.s not until 
nearly four years afterwards that the great public work of her 
life may be said to have begun. Tlie association for the Improve¬ 
ment of the Female Prisoners in Newgate was formed in April 
1817. Its aim was the much-needed establishment of some of 
what are now regarded as the first principles of prison discipline, 
such as entire separation of the sexes, classification of criminals, 
female supervision for the women, and adequate provision for 
their religious and secular instructioji, as also for tlieir useful 
employment. The ameliorations effected by this association* 
and largely by the personal exertiorts of Mrs Fry, soon became 
obvious, and led to a rapid extension of similar methods to other 
places. In 1818 she, along with her brotlter, visited the prisoas 
of Scotland and the north of England; and the publication 
(i8iy) of the notes of this tour, as also the cordial recognition 
of the value of her work by the House of Conmions committee 
on the prisons of the metropolis, led to a great increase of her 
correspondence, which now extended to Italy, Denmark and 
Russia, as well as to all parts of the United Kingdom. Through 
a visit to Ireland, which she made in 1827, she was led to direct 
her attention to other houses of detention besides prisons ; and 
her observations resulted in many important improvements 
in the British hospital system, and in the treatment of the insane. 
In 1838 she visited France, and besides conferring with many 
of the leading prison ofiicials, she personally visited most of the 
houses of detention in Paris, as well as in Rouen, Caen and some 
other places. In the following year she obtained on official 
permission to visit all the prisons in that country ; and her tour, 
which extended from Boulogne and Abbeville to Toulouse and 
Marseilles, resulted in a report which was presented to the 
minister olthe interior and the prefect of police. Before returning 
to England she had included Geneva, Zurich, Stuttgart and 
Frankfort-on-Main in her inspection. The summer of 1840 
found her travelling through Belgium, Holland and Prussia 
on the same mission ; arnl in 1841 she also visited Copenhagen. 
In 1842, through failing health, Mrs Fry was compelled to forgo 
her plans for a still more widely extended activity, but had the 
satisfaction of hearing from ^most every quarter of Europe 
that the authorities were giving increased practical efiect to her 
suggestioBa. In 1844 she was seized with a lingering illness, of 
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which she died on the izth of October 1845. She was survived 
by a numerous family, the youngest of whom was bomm jSts. 

Two interesting volumes of Afsiantrs, with Extracts from tm 
Journals and Latisrs, edited Iw two of her daimhters, .were pnblUshed 
in 1847. ulso Elizabtlh Fry, by G. King Lewis (1910). 

FRYXEUU ANDERS (1795-1881), Swedish historian, was 
bom at Uesselskog, Dalsland, Sweden, on the 7th of February 
1795. He was educated at Upsala, took holy orders in i8ao, 
was made a doctor of philosophy in ’821, and in 1823 began to 
publish the great work of his life, the Stories from Sttedish 
History. He did not bring this labour to a close until, fifty-six 
years later, he publislted the forty-sixth and crowning volume 
of his vast enterprise. Fryxell, as a historian, appealed to every 
class by the picturesqueness of his style and the breadth of his 
research; he had the gift of awakening to an extraordinary 
degree the national sense in his readers. In 1824 he published 
his Stoedish Grammar, which was long without a rival. In 1833 
he received the title of professor, and in 1835 he was appointed 
to the incumbency of Sunne, in the diocese of Karlstad, where 
he resided for the remainder of his life. In 1840 he was elected 
to the Swedish Academy in succession to the poet Wallin (1779- 
1839). In 1847 Fryxell received from his bishop permission to 
withdraw from all the services of the Church, that he miglit devote 
himself without interruption to historical investigation. Among 
his numerous minor writings are prominent his Characteristics 
of Sweden between 159^ and j(>oo (1830), his Origins of the In¬ 
accuracy with which the History of Sweden in Catholic Times has 
been Treated (1847), and his Contributions to the Literary History 
of Sweden. It u now beginning to be seen that the abundant 
labours of Fryxell were rather of a popular than of a scientific 
order, and although their influence during bis lifetime was 
unbounded, it is ^y fair to later and exarter historians to 
admit that they threaten to become obsolete in more than one 
direction. On the 21st of March 1881 Anders Fryxell died at 
Stockholm, and in 1884 his daughter Eva Fryxell (born 1829) 
published from his MS. an interesting History of My History, 
which was really a literary autobiography and displays the 
persistency and tirelessness of his industry. (E. G.). 

FUAD PASHA (1815-1869), Turkish statesman, was the son 
of Uie distinguisluHl poet Kech^ji-zadd Izzet MoUa. He was 
educated at the medical school and was at first on army surgeon. 
About 1836 he entered the civil service as an official of the 
foreign ministry. He became secretary of the embassy in 
London : was employed on special missions in the principalities 
and at St Petersburg (1848), and was sent to Egypt as special 
commissioner in 1851. In that year he became minister for 
foreign affairs, a post to which he was appointed also on four 
sulisequent occasions and which he held at the time of his death. 
During tlie Crimean War he commanded the troops on the 
Greek frontier and distinguished himself by his bravery. He 
was Turkish delegate at the Paris conference of 1856; was 
charged with a mission to Syria in i860 ; grand vizier in i860 
and 1861, and also minister of war. He accompanied the 
sultan Abd-ul-Aziz on his journey to Egypt and Europe, when 
the freedom of the city of London was conferred on him. He 
died at Nice (whither he hud been ordered for his health) in 
1869. Fuad was renowned for his boldness and promptness 
of decision, as well as for his ready wit and his many bans mots. 
Generally regarded as the partisan of a pro-English policy, 
he rendered most valuable service to his country by his 
able management of the foreign relations of Turkey, and not 
least by his efficacious settlement of affairs in Syria after the 
massacres of i860. 

FUCHOW, Fc-chau, FoqcHOW, a city of China, capital of 
the province of Fu-kien, and one of the principal ports open to 
foreign commerce. In the local dialect it' is called Hokcliiu. 
It is situated on the river Min, about 35 m. from the sea, in 
26° s' N. and 119° 20' E., 140 m. N. of Amoy and 280 S. of 
Hang-chow. The city proper, lying nearly 3 m. from the north 
bank of the river, is surrounr^ by a wall about 30 ft. high and 
12 ft. thick, which makes a circuit of upwards of 5 m. and is pierced 
by 8ev$n gateways surroundec^.by tall fantiostic watch-towers. 
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The whole district between the city and the river, the island of 
Nantai, and the southern banks of the Min are occupied by 
extensive suburbs; and the river itself Itears a laiTjc floating 
ixipiiiation. (Communication from bank to bank is afforded 
by a long stone bridge supported by forty solid stone piers in its 
northern section and by nine in its southern. The most remark¬ 
able establishment of Fuchow is the arsenal situated about 
.3 m. down the stream at Fagoda Island, where the sea-going 
vessels usually anchor. It was founded in 1867, and is conducted 
under the direction of French engineers according to Kuropwan 
method.s. In 1870 it employed about tooo workmen besides 
fifty European superintendents, and between that dale and 
1880 it turned out about ao or 30 small gunboats, In 1884 it 
was partially destroyed by the French fleet, and for a number of 
years the workshops and machinery were allowed to stand idle 
and go to decay. On the 1st of August 1895 attack was 
made on the English mission near the city of Ku-chang, 120 m. 
west of Fuchow, on which occasion nine missionaries, of whom 
eight were ladies, were massacred. The port was opened to 
European commerce in 1842 ; and in 1853 the firm of Russell 
.and (Co. shipped the first cargoes of tea from Fuchow to Europe 
and America. The total trade in foreign vessels in 1876 was 
imports to the value of £1,531,617, and exports to the value 
of £3.330,489. In 1904 the imports amounted to £1,440,351, 
and the ex|M)rts to £1,034,436. The number of vessels that 
entered in 1876 was 275, and of these 211 were Dritish, 27 
(Jermun, 11 Danish and 9 American. While in 1904 480 
vessels entered the port, 216 of wliich were British. A large 
trade is carried on l)y the native merchants in timlier, paper, 
woollen and cotton goods, oranges and olives ; but the foreign 
houses mainly confine themselves to opium and tea. Commercial 
intercourse with Australia and New Zealand is on the increase. 
The principal imports, besides opium, are shirtings, T-cloths, 
lead and tin, medicines, rice, tobacco, and beans and peas. 
Two steamboat lines afford regular communication with Hong- 
Knng twice a month. The town is the seat of .several important 
missions, of which the first was founded in 1846. Tliat supported 
by the .\mcrican board had in 1876 issued 1,300,000 copies of 
Chinese books and tracts. 

FUCHS, JOHANN NEPOMUK VON (1774-1856), German 
chemist and mineralogist, was horn at Mattenzell, near llrennlierg 
in the Bavarian Forest, on the r5th of May 1774. In 1807 he 
became professor of chemistry and mineralogy at the university 
of Landshut, and in 1823 consers'ator of the mineralogical 
collections at Munich, where he wius appointed professor of 
mineralogy three years later, on the removal thither of the 
university of laindshut. He retired in 1852, was ennobled by 
the king of Bavaria in 1854, and died at Munich on the sth of 
March 1856, His name is chiefly known for his mineralogical 
olMcrvations and for his work on soluble glass. 

His culluctixt works, including Ueii I'.iM/iuss def Cktmie und 
Mitttrolon) (1824), /Jw NatuvneschicMe des Mitiera/reichs (1842), 
Ifbtr din Tktoritn def lirde (1H44), were published at MunicJi in 1856. 

FUCHS, LEONHARD (1501-1566), Gennan physician and | 
Iwtanist, was liorn at Wemlxlingen in Bavaria on the 17th 
of January 1501. He attended school at Heilbronn and Erfurt, 
and in 1521 graduated at the university of Ingolstadt. Alxiut 
the same time he e.sjxju.scd the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Having in 1524 received his diploma as doctor of medicine, he 
practised for two years in Munich. He became in 1526 professor 
of medicine at Ingolstadt, and in 1528 physician to the margrave 
of Anspach. In Anspach he was the means of saving the lives 
of many during the epidemic locally known os the “ English 
sweating-sickness." By the duke of Wurttemberg he was, in 
1535, appointed to the professorship of medicine at the university 
of Tiibingen, a post held by him till his death on the loth of May 
1566. Fuchs was an advocate of the Galenic school of medicine, 
and published several loitin translations of treatises by its 
founder and by Hippocrates. But his most important publica¬ 
tion was D* kistoria stirpium comvuntarii insignes (Basel, 1542), 
a work illustrated with more than five hundred excellent outUne 
illustrations, including figures of the common' foxglove and of 


anothersspecies of the genus Digitalis, which was so named by 
him. 

FUCHSIA, so named by Plumier in honour of the botanist 
I^eonhard Fuchs, a genus of plants of the natural order Onagraceae, 
characterized by entire, usually opposite leaves, pendent llowen, 
a funnel-shaped, brightly coloured, quadripartite, deciduous 
calyx, 4 petals, alternating with the calycine segments, 8, rarely 
10, exserted stamens, a long filiform style, an inferior ovary, 
and fruit, a fleshy ovoid many-seeded berry. All the members 
of the genus, with the exception of the New Zealand species, 
F, excorlicata, F. Colensoi and F. procumbens, are natives of 
Central and South America—occurring in the interior of forests 
nr in damp and shady mountainous situations. The various 
species differ not a little in size as well as in other characters; 
.some, as F. verrucosa, being dwarf shrubs ; others, as F. arbo- 
rescensmUF. a/>rt<rfa,attaining a height of :2 to 16 ft.,and having 
stems several inches in diameter. Plumier, in his Nova plan- 
tarum Americanarum genera (p. 24, tab. 14, Paris, 1703), gave 
a description of a species of fuchsia, the first known, under the 
name of Fuchsia Iriphylla, flore coccineo, and a somewhat con¬ 
ventional outline figure 
of the same plant was 
published at Amster¬ 
dam in 1757 by Bur- 
mann. In the Histoire 
des plantes midicinales 
of the South American 
traveller Feuill6c(p. 64, 
pi. XLVii.), written in 
1709-1711, and pub¬ 
lished by him with his 
Journal, Paris, 1725, 
the name Thilco is 
applied to a species of 
fuchsia from Chile, 
which is described, 
though not evidently 
.so figured, as having 
a pentamerous calyx. 

The F. coccinea of Alton 
(fig.) (see J. D. Hooker, 
in Journal LinneanSoc,, 

Botany, vol. x. p. 458, 

1867), the first species 
of fuchsia cultivated in 
England, where it was 
long confined to the 
greenhouse, was brought 
from South America by 
Captain Firth in 1788 and placed ift Kew Gardens. Of this 
species Mr Lee, a nurseryman at Hatnmersmith, soon after¬ 
wards obtained an example, and procured from it by means 
of cuttings several hundred plants, which he sold at a guinea 
each. In 1823 F. macrostemma and F. gracilis, and during 
the next two or three years several other species, were intro¬ 
duced into England ; hut it was not until about 1837, or 
soon after florists had acquired F. fulgens, that varieties of 
interest began to make their appearance. The numerous 
hybrid forms now existing are the result chiefly of the 
intercrossing of that or other long-flowered with globose- 
flowered plants. F. VcHus-vicIrix, raised by Mr Gulliver, 
gardener to the Rev. S. Marriott of Horsemonden, Kent, and sold 
in 1822 to Me.ssrs Cripps, was the earliest white-sepalled fuchsia. 
The first fuchsia with a white corolla was produced about 2853 
by Mr Storey. In some varieties the blossoms are variegated, 
and in others they are double. There appears to be very little 
limit to the number of forms to be obtained by careful cultivation 
and selection. To hybridize, the flower as soon as it opens is 
emasculated, and it is then fertilized with pollen from some 
different flower. 

Ripe seed is sown either in autumn or about February or March 
in light, rich, well-drained mould, and is thinly covered with 



I'ucksia coccinea, .J nat. size. 

I, Flower cut open after removal of 
■sepals ; 2, fruit ; lloml diagram. 
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sandy soil and watered, A temperature of 70® to 75® F#hr. has 
been found suitable for raising. The seedlings arc pricked off 
into shallow pots or pans, and when 3 in. in height arc transferred 
to 3-in. pots, and are then treated the same as plants from 
cuttings. Fuchsias inay be gifted as readily as camellias, 
preferably by the splice or whip method, the apex of a young 
shoot being employed os a scion ; but the easiest and most usual 
method of propagation is by cuttings. The most expeditious 
way to procure these is to put plants in heat in January, and to 
Ukc their shoots when 3 in. in length. For summer flowering 
in England they arc best made about the end of August, and 
should be selected from the shortest-jointed young wood. They 
root readily in a compost of loam and silver-sand if kept close 
and sprinkled for a short time. In from two to three weeks they 
may be put into 3-in. pots containing a compost of equal parts of 
rich loam, silver-sand and leaf-mould. They are subsequently 
moved from the frame or bed, first to a warm and shady, and 
then to a more airy part of the greenhouse. In January a little 
artificial heat may be given, to be gradually increased as the 
days lengthen. Tlie side-shoots arc generally pruned when they 
have made three or four joints, and for bushy plants the leader is 
stopped soon after the first potting, tare is taken to keep the 
plants us near the glass as possible, and shailed from bright 
sunshine, also to provide them plentifully with water, except 
at the time of shifting, when the roots should be tolerably dry. 
For the .second potting a suitable soil is a mixture of well-rotted 
cow-dung nr old hotbed mould with leaf-mould and sandy peat, 
and to promote drainage a little peat-moss may be placed 
immediately over the crocks in the lower part of the pot. Weak 
liquid manure greatly promotes the advance of the plants, and 
sliould be regularly supplied twice or thrice a week during the 
flowering season. After this, water is gradually withheld from 
them, and they may be placed in the open air to ripen their wood. 

Among the more hardy or half-hardy plants for inside borders 
are varieties of the Chilean species, F. macrusiemma (or F. 
magfllanica), a shruli 6 to 13 ft. high with a scarlet calyx, such 
as F. m. glabosa, F. m. gracilis ; one of the most graceful and 
hardy of these, a hybrid F. riccartoni, was rai.sed at Kiccarton, 
near Edinburgh, in 1830. For inside culture may be mentioned 
F. boliviana (liolivia), 2 to 4 ft. high, with rich crimson flowers 
witli a trumpet-shaped tube; F. corymbiflora (Peru), 4 to 6 ft. 
high, with scarlet flowers nearly 2 in. long in long terminal 
clusters ; F. julgms (Mexico), to 6 ft., with drooping apical 
clusters of scarlet flowers ; F. microphylla (Central America), 
with small leaves and small scarlet funnel-shaped flowers, the 
petals deep red ; F. procumhens (New Zealand), a pretty little 
creeper, the small flowers of which are succeeded by oval magenta- 
crimson berries which remain on for months ; and F. spUndens 
(Mexico), 6 ft. high, with very showy scarlet and green flowers. 
Itut these cannot compare in beauty or freedom of blossom with 
the numerous varieties raised by gardeners. The nectar of 
fuchsia flowers has been shown to contain nearly 78 % of cane 
sugar, the remainder being fruit sugar. The berries of some 
fuchsias are subacid or sweet and edible. From certain species 
a dye is obtainable. The so-called “ native fuchsias ’’ of southern 
and eastern Australia are plants of the genus Correa, natural 
order Rutaceae. 

FUCH8INE, or Maoenta , a red dyestuff consisting of a mixture 
of the hydrochlorides or acetates of pararosanilinc and rosaniline. 
It was obtained in 1856 by J. Natanson {Ann., 1856, q8, p. 297) 
by the action of ethylene chloride on aniline, and by A. W. 
llofmaim in 1858 from aniline and cartxm tetrachloride. It 
is prepared by oxidizing “ aniline for red ” (a mixture of aniline 
and ortho- and para-toluidine) with arsenic acid (H. Medlock, 
Dingier’s Poly. Jour., i860, 158, p. 146); by heating aniline 
for red with nitrobenzene, concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
iron (Giupier, Her., 1873,6, p. 423); or by condensing formalde¬ 
hyde with aniline and ortho-toluidine and oxidizing the mixture. 
It forms small crystals, showing a brilliant green reflex, and is 
soluble in water and alcohol with formation of a deep red solution. 
It dyes silk, wool and leather direct, and cotton after mordanting 
with tannin and tartar emetic (see Dyeing). An aqueous solu¬ 


tion of fuchsine is decolorized on the addition of sulphurous 
acid, the easily soluble fuchsine sulphurous acid being formed. 
This solution is frequently used as a test reagent for the detection 
of aldehydes, giving, in most cases, a red coloration on the 
addition of a small quantity of the aldehyde. 

The constitution oi the fuchsine bases (parorosanllino and ros- 
aniline] was determined by E. and O. Fischer in 1878 {.^iin., 1878, 
194. P- Z42): A. W. Hoimann having prcvloudy shown that oxi- 
d.-ition of pure aniline alone or of pure toluidino yicldcri no fuchsine, 
whilst oxidation of a mlxturo oi aniline and para-toluidine gave 
rise to the line red dyestuff para-fucbsinc (pararosaniline hydro¬ 
chloride) 

Cn,-C,H,NH,, + ir.H.NU,-t -30 IIO-C(C,H,NH,), + iiH,0. 

Colour base (pararosanilinc). 

HO-C(C,H,NH,,)j-HCl - H,p -4 {H,N-r,H,),C.: C,H,: NH..CI. 

Pararosaniline hydrochloride. 
A. Ro.wnstichl (Jabres., i8(iy, p. 603) found also that different ro»- 
anilines were olitained accordhiK to whether ortho- or para-toluidine 
was oxidised with aniline ; and he gave the name rosaniline to the 
one obtained from aniline and ortho-toluidine, reserving the term 
pararosaniline for the other. E. and O. Fischer showed that these 
compounds were derivatives of triphenylmethane ond tolyldi- 
phenylmetliane respectively. Pararosanilme was reduced to the 
corresponding leuco compound (puraleuconiline), from which by 
diaiotization and boiling with nlcoliol, tlie parent hydrocarbon was 
obtained 

(lljN-C,,H^).,l' • C„ll,; NHf l-).HC(C,H,NH,-HCl)8-+HC(r,H,NXl), 
Pararosaniline livdrochloridc. Parnleucanilinc. 

- 11 C(C,H,),. 

1 1 iphenyhu ethane. 

The reverse series of operations was also cart led out liy the Fischers, 
triplienylmethane being nitrated, and the nitro compound then 
reduced to triaminotriphenylmethane or paralcucaniline, which on 
careful oxidation is converted into the dyestuff. A similar series of 
reactions was carried out with rosaniline, which was shown to be 
the corresponding derivative of tolyldiphenylmethano. 

The free pararosaniline, C„I 1 „N|, 0 , and rosaniline, 
may bo obtained by precipitating solutions of their salts with a 
caustic alkali, colourless precipitates being obtained, which crystal¬ 
lize from hot water in the form of needles or plates. The position 
of tlie amino groups in pararosaniline was determined by the work 
of H. Caro and C. Graebe {Her., 1878, ii, p. 1348) and of Fb and 0 . 
Fischer {Ber., 18H0, 13, p. 2204) as follows : Nitrous acid converts 
pararosaniline into aurin, whicli when superheated with water yields 
para-dioxybenzophenone. As the hydroxyl groups in aurin corre¬ 
spond to the amino groups in pararosaniline, two of these in the latter 
compound must be in the para position. Tlic third is also in the 
para position; for if benzaldehyde bo condensed with aniline, 
condensation occurs in the para position, for the compound formeil 
may be converted into para-dioxybenzophenone, 
C„H,CI 10 -aC,H,CH(C,H,NHj),H,CH(C,H,OH). 

->C0(C„H4UH), ; 

but if para-nitrobenzaldehyde be useil in the above reaction and the 
resulting nitro compound Ntf.j-Cjft.-CHlCjHjNHj)., be reduced, 
then pararosaniline Is the final product, and consequently the third 
amino group occupies the para position. Many derivatives of para- 
rosaniline and rosaniline are known, in which the hydrogen atoms of 
the amino groups are replaced by alkyl groups; this has the cifect 
of producing a blue or violet sliade, which becomes deejx-r as the 
number of groups increases (see Dyking). 

FUCINO, LAGO DI [I..at. Laats Fticiuus\, a lake bed of the 
Abruzzi, Italy, in the province of Aquila, 2 m. E. of the town of 
Avezzano. The lake was 37 m. in circumference and 65 ft. deep. 
From the lack of an outlet, the level of the lake was subject to 
great variations, often fraught with disastrous consequences. 
As early as a.u. 52 the emperor Claudius, realizing a project of 
Julius Caesar, constructed a tunnel 3^ m. long, with 40 shafts at 
intervals, by which the surplus waters found an outlet to the 
Liris (or Garigliano). No less than 30,000 workmen were em¬ 
ployed for eleven years in driving this tunnel. In the following 
reign the tunnel was allowed to fall into disrepair, but was 
repaired by Trajan. When, however, it finally went out of use is 
uncertain. The various attempts made to reopen it from 1240 
onwards were unsuccessful. By 1852 the lake had gradually 
risen until it was 30 ft. above its original level, and had Mcome a 
source of danger to the surrounding countryside. A company 
undertook to drain it on condition of becoming proprietors of the 
site when dry ; in 1854, however, the rights and privileges were 
purchased by Prince Giulio Torlonia (d. 1886), the great Roman 
banker, who carried on the work at his own expense until, in 1876, 
the lake was finally drained at the cost of some £1,700,000. The 
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nclaitncd area is n. long) 7 m. broad, aod is cultivaited by 
famdies from the Torlonia estates. Hie outlet ty which it was 
drained is 4 m. long and 24 sq. yds. in section. 

Sm a. Briiso and I,, dc Rotron, Le Datseehmunl du tae Fucin, 
0»icuti par S. E. It Priaet A, Tothnia (Rome, 1876), (T. As.) 

rUHL ( 0 . Fr. jeuaiU, popular Lat. focdia, from focus, hearth, 
fire), a term applicable to all substances that can be usefully 
employed for the production of heat by combiwtion. Any 
element or combination of elements susceptible of oxidation may 
under appropriate conditions be made to burn ; but only those 
tliat ignite at a moderate initial temperature and burn with com¬ 
parative rapidity, and, what is practically of more importance, 
are obtainable in quantity at moderate prices, can fairly be 
regarded as fuels. The elementary substances that can be so 
classed are primarily hydrogen, carbon and sulphur, while others 
fittding more special applications are silicon, ptrasphorus, and the 
more readily oxidreable metals, such as iron, manganese, alu¬ 
minium and magnesium. More important, however, than the 
elements are the carbohydrates or compounds of carbm, oxygen 
and hydrogen, which form the bulk of the natural fuels, wood, 
peat and coal, as well as of their liquid and gaseous derivatives— 
coal-gas, coal-tar, pitch, oil, &c., which have high values as fuel. 
Grrbon in the elementary form has its nearest representative in 
the carbonized fuels, charcoal from wood and coke from coal. 

Solid Fuels. 

Wood may be considered as having the following average 
composition when in the air-dried state : Carl»n, 39-6 ; hydro- 
Waoi ash, i-o; water, ao%. 

’ When it it frcsWy felled, the water may be from 18 to 
50 %. Air-dried or even green wood ignites readily when a con¬ 
siderable surface is exposed to the kindling flame, hut in large 
masses with regular or smooth surfaces it is often diflkult to get 
h to burn. When previously torrefied or scorched by heating to 
a temperature of about too”, at which incipient charring is set up, 
it is exceedingly inflammable. The ends of imperfectly charred 
boughs from the charcoal heaps in this condition are used in Paris 
and other large towns in France for kindling purposes, under the 
name of jumerons. The inflammability, however, varies with 
the density,—the so-called hard woods, oak, beech and maple, 
taking fire less readily than the softer, and, more especisdly, 
the coniferous varieties rich in resin. The calorific power of 
absolutely dry woods may as an average be taken at amut 4000 
units, and when air-dried, i.e. containing 25 % of water, at 2800 
to 3000 units. Their evaporative values, i.r. the quantities of 
water evaporated by unit weight, arc 3'68 and 4^44. 

Wood being essentially a flaming fuel is admirably adapted for 
use with heat-receiving surfaces of large extent, such as loco¬ 
motive and marine boilers, and is also very clean in use. The 
absence of all cohesion in the cinders or unburnt carbonized 
residue causes a large amount of ignited particles to be projected 
from the chimney, when a rapid draught is used, unless special 
spark-catchers of wire gauze or some analogous contrivance arc 
used. When burnt in open fireplaces the volatile products given 
off in the apartment on the first heating have an acrid penetrat¬ 
ing odour, which is, however, very generally considered to be 
agreeable. Owing to the large amount of water present, no very 
high temperatures can be obtained by the direct aimbustion of 
wood, and to produce these for metallurgical purposes it is 
necessary to convert it previously either into charcoal or into 
inflammable gas. 

Peat includes a great number of substances of very unequal 
fuel value, the most recently formed spongy light brown kind 
approximating in composition to wood, while the 
dense pitchy brown compact substance, obtained from 
the bottom of Iwgs of ancient formation, may be compared with 
lignite or even in some instances with coal. Unlike wood, how¬ 
ever, it contains incombustible matter in variable but large 
quantity, from S to 15 % or even more. Much of this, when the 
amount is large, is often due to sand mechanically intermixed ; 
when air-dried the proportion of water is from 8 to 20 %. When 
these constituents are^deducted the avenge composition may 
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bestat*itol»—CBrbdn,S2to66 j hydrogen, 4'^ to 7-4; oxygen, 
28 to 39 7 and nitrogen, 1-5103%. Average antdried peat may¬ 
be takm as having a calorific vokie of 3oooto 35ooumts,andwheB 
dried at ioo° C., and with a .minimum of ash (4 to 5 %), at about 
5200 units, or from a quarter to one-third more than that of an 
equal weight of wood. The lighter and more spongy varieties of 
peat when air-dried are exceedingly inflammable, firing at a 
temperature of 200° C.; the denser pulpy kinds igmte lees readily 
when in the natural state, and often requirea still higher tempera¬ 
ture when prepared by pulping and compression or partial 
carbonization. Most kinds bum with a red smoky flame, develop¬ 
ing a very strottg odour, which, however, has its admirers in the 
same way that wood smoke has. This arises from the destructive 
distillation of impafectly carbonized organic matter. The ash, 
like that of wood, is light and powdery, except when much sand 
is present, when it is of a denser ciiaracter. 

Peat is. principally found in high latitudes, on exposed high 
tablelands and treeless areas in more temperate climates, and 
in the valleys of slow-flowing rivers,—as in Ireland, the west of 
Scotland, the tableland of Bavaria, the North German plain, 
and parts of the valleys of tlie Somme, Oise and a few other 
rivers in northern France. A principal objection to its use is its 
extreme bulk, which for equal evaporative effect is from 8 to 18 
times that of coal. Varbus methods have been proposed, and 
adopted more or less successfully, for the purpose of increasing 
the density of raw peat by compression, either with ot without 
pulping; the latter process gives the heaviest products, but tlie 
improvement is scarcely sufllcent to compensate for the cost. 

Lignite or brown coal is of intermediate character between 
peat and coal proper. The best kinds are undistinguishable in 
quality from free-buming coals, and the lowest earthy , 
kinds are not equal to average peat. When freshly 
raised, the proportion of water may be from 45 to 50 % and 
even more, which is reduced from 28 to ao %, by exposure to 
dry air. Most varieties, however, when fvdly dried, break up 
into powder, which considerably diminislws their utility as fuel, 
as they cannot be consolidated by coking. Lignite dust may, 
however, be compacted into serviceable blocks for burning, by 
pressure in machines similar to those used for brick-making, 
either in the wet state as raised from the mines or when kiln- 
dried at 200° C. This method was adopted to a very large extent 
in Prussian Saxony. The colorific value varies between 3500 
and 5000 units, and the evaporative factor from 2-16 when freshly 
raised to 5-84 for the best kinds of lignite when perfectly dried. 

Of the other natural fuels, apart from coal (g.v.), the most 
important is so-called vegetable refuse, such as cotton stalks, 
brushwood, straw, and the woody residue of sugar-cane 
after the extraction of the saccliarine juice known as 
megasse or cane trash. These are extensively used in tati*. 
countries where wood and cual are scarce, usually for 
providing steam in the manufactures where they arise, (.g. 
straw for thrashing, cotton .stalks for ploughing, irrigating or 
working presses, and aine trash fur boiling down sugar or driving 
the cane mill. According to J. Head {Proe. Inst, of CivU En- 
((ineers, vol. xlviii. p. 75), the evaporative values of 1 lb of tlic.se 
different articles when burnt in a tubular boiler are—coal, 8 lb, 
dry peat, 4 lb ; dry wood, 3-58-3-52 lb ; cotton stalks or 
megasse, 3-2-2-7 lb; straw, 2-46-2-30 lb. Owing to the 
siliceous nature of the ash of straw, it is desirable to have a 
means of clearing the grate bars from slags and clinkers at sho'-t 
intervals, and to use a steam jet to clear the tubes from similar 
deposits. 

common fuel of India and Egypt is derived from the 
dung of camels and oxen, moulded into thin cakes, and dried 
in the sun. It has a very low heating power, and in burning 
gives off acrid ommoniacal smoke and vapour. 

Somewhat similar are the tan cakes m^e from spent tanners’ 
bark, which are used to some extent in eastern France and in 
Germany. They are made by moulding the spent bark into cakes, 
which are then slowly dried by exposure to the air. Their effect 
it about equivalent to 80 and 30 % of equal weights of wood and 
coal respectively. 
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Sul{^ur, phosphorus and silicon, the other prmdpali cdbi- 
buitiUe events, ate only of limited application as iuels4 The 
first is used in the liquidation of sulphur^Wring rocks. The ore 
is piled into large heaps, which are ignited at the bottom, a 
certain proportion, from one-fourth to one-third, of the sulphur 
content being sacrificed, in order to raise the mass to a sufficient 
temperature to allow the remainder to melt and 
run down to the collecting basin. Another apiplica- 
tion is in the so-called “ pyritic smelting,” where 
ores of copper (7.0.) containing iron pyrites, FeSj, 
are smelted with appropriate fluxes in a hot blast, 
without preliminary roasting, the sulphur and iron 
of the pyrites giving sufficient heat by oxidation to 
liquefy both slag and metal. Phosphorus, which is 
of value from its low igniting point, receives its only 
application in the manufacture of lucifer matches. 

Tlte high temperature produced by burning phosphorus is in 
part due to the product of combustion (phosphoric acid) being 
solid, and therefore there is less heat absorbed than would be the 
case with a gaseous pwoduct. The same effect is observed in a 
still more striking manner with silicon, which in the only special 
case of its application to the production of heat, namely, in the 
Bessemer process of steel-making, gives rise to an enormous 
increase of temperature in the metal, sufficient indeed to keep 
the iron melted. The absolute calorific value of silicon is lower 
than that of carbon, but the product of combustion (silica) 
being non-volatile at all furnace temperatures, the whole of 
the heat developed is available for boating the molten iron, 
instead of a considerable piart being consumed in the work of 
volatiliaation, as is the case with carbonic oxide, which burns 
to waste in the air. 

Assay and Valuation 0/ Carbonaconus Fuels .—The utility or value 
of a fuel depends upon two principal factors, namely, its caiorii'tc 
power and its calorific intensity or pyrometric effect, that 
IS, the sensible temperature of the products of combustion. 
power. .pjjg III constunt for any particular product of 

combustion independently of the method by which the burning is 
effected, whether by oxygen, air or a reducible metallic oxide. It 
is most conveniently determined in tlie laboratory by measuring 
the beat evolved during the combustion of a given weight of the filer 
The method of Ixwis Thompson is one of the most useful. The 
calorimeter consists of a copper cylinder in wliich a weighed quantity 
of coal intimately mixed with 10-12 parts of a mixture of 3 parts 
of pota.ssium chlorate and l of potassium nitrate is deflagrated 
under a copper case like a diving-bell, placed at the bottom of a deep 
glass jar filled with a known weiglit of water. The mixture is fired 
by a luse of lami>-cotton previously soaked in a nitre solution and 
dried. The gases product by the combustion rising through the 
waler are cooled, with a corresponding increase of temperature in 
the latter, so that the difference between the temiierature observed 
lieforc and after the experiment mea.‘’ures the he.at evolved. The 
instrument is so constnicted that 30 grains (2 grammes) of coal are 
burnt in 29,010 grains of water, or in the proportion of i to 937, 
these numbers being selected tliat tlio observed rise of temperature 
in Fahrenheit degrees corresponds to llic required evaporative value 
in pounds, subject only to a correction for the amount of heat 
absorbed by the mass of the instrument, for which a special coefficient 
is required and must be experimentally determined. The ordinary 
bomb calorimater is also used. An approximate method is basod 
ujon the reduction of lead oxide by the carbon and hydrogen of the 
coal, the amount of lead reduced affording a measure of the oxygen 
expended, whence the heating power may he calculated, i part of 
pure carbon being capable of producing 34^ times its weight of lead. 
Thu operation is performed by mixing the weighed sample with a 
large excess of litharge in a crucible, and exposing it to a bright 
red lieat for a short time. After coohng, the crucihlo is broken and 
the reduced button of lead is cleaned and wvighed. The results 
obtained by this method are less accurate with coals containing 
much disposable hyctogen and iros pyrites than with those approxi¬ 
mating to anthracite, as the heal equivalent of the hydrogen in 
excess of that required to form water with the oxygen of the coal 
is calculated as carbon, while it Is really about four times as great. 
Sulphur in iron pyrites also acts as a reducing agent upon litharge, 
and increases the apparent effect in a similar manner. 

The evaporative power of a coal found by the above methods, 
and also by calculating the separate calorific factors of the com¬ 
ponents OB determined by the chemical analysis, is always consider¬ 
ably above that obtained by actual combustion under a steam boiler, 
as in the latter case numerous sources of loss, such'as imperfect 
combustion of gases, loss of unbumt coal in cinders, fc., come into 
play, which cannot be allowed for in laboratory experiments. It is 
usual, therefore, to determine the value of a coal by the combustion 


of a weigtwd quantity in the fnmace of a boiler, and.measDrlng the 
amount of water evaporated by the heat de'veloped. 

In a reteareh upon the heating power nnd other properties of coal 
for naval use, carried out by toe Cennan admiralty, the resnlts 
tabulated below were obtained with cools from different localities, 
Thu heats of combnstion of elements and oompounds will be 
ionnd In most of the larger works on physical and chemical constants; 



Slog left 
in Grate. 

Athes in 
Ashpit. 

Soot in 
Flues. 

' Water eva¬ 
porated by 

I lb of Coal. 

Westphalian gas coals. 
Do. bituminous coals 
Do. dry coals 

Silesian coals 

Welsh steam coal. 
Newcastle coals 

0 - 33 -C -42 

o-yS-y'io 

0*y4>-I'3o 

I •20-4*07 

I-y2 

*•83- 6-53 

1 - 97 - 9-63 

4-37-IO-63 

3 - :j- 3'50 

4- 07 

2 - }7 

0'32-0'46 

0-24-0-88 

0'a4-o-48 

0 - 24 - 0 - 3 O 

0’32 

O'.IS 

rSTS “ 

7 - o 3 - 8 ’ 5 I 

673-7-I0 

8- 41 

7-28 


a convenient series is given in tlie A unuaitt du Bureau dis Longitudes, 
appearing in alternate years. The following figures for the principal 
fuel elements arc taken from the issue fur 1908 ; they are expressed 
in gramme “ calories ” or heat units, signifying the weight of water 
in grammes that can bo raised 1 ° C. in tcinperature by the combustion 
of I gramme of the substance, when it is oxidized to the condition 
shown in the second column:— 


Element. 

Ih'oduct of Combu.slion. 

Calories. ; 

Hydrogen 

Carbon-- 

( Water, condensed to liquid 

( ,, as vapour 

.M.590 1 

29,650 1 

DiumonU . 

Carbon diuxidt*, (‘ 0 * 

7,868 ! 

Graphite 

»» II ... 

7.900 , 

Amorphous 

1 Silicon— 

It )> . . « 

8,133 : 

Amorphous 

Silicon dioxide, SiO^ 

6^14 1 

Crystallized 


6,370 j 

Fhospborus . 

Pimsphoric pentoxidc, 1*^0^. 

5.958 1 

Sulphur . 

Sulphur dioxide, SO,, gaseous , 

a.165 ' 


Higher. 

Lower. 

11,920 

11,500 

11,860 

11,120 

13,*40 

11,910 

2,440 

2,440 


The results may also be expressed in terms of tlie atomic equivalent 
of the combustible by multiplying the above values by the atomic 
weight of the substance, tz for carbon, 28 for silicon, Ac. 

In all fuels containing hydrogen the calorific value as found by 
tlie calorimeter is higher than that obtainable under working con¬ 
ditions by an amount equal to the latent heat of volatilization of 
water which reappears as heat when the vajiour is condensed, 
thougli nndcr ordinary conditions of use the vapour passes away nn- 
condon.sed. This gives rise to the distinction of higher and lower 
oaloriftc values for such substances, the latter being those generally 
used in practice. The differences for the more imiKjrtsnt compound 
gaseous fuels arc as loUows ; 

Calorific Value. 

HI 

Acetylene, . 

Ethylene, Cjlij 
Methane, CH4 
Carbon monoxide, CO . 

The calorific intensity or pyrometric effect of any particular fuel 
depends upon so many variable elements that it cannot be deter¬ 
mined except by actual experiment. The older method 
was to multiply the wright of the products of combustion 
by their specific heats, but this gave untrustworthy 
results a.s a rule, on account of two circumstances—the great increase 
in specific heat at high temperatures in compound gases such as 
water and carbon dioxide, and their instability when heated to 
1600° or znoo”. At such temperatures dissociation to a notable 
extent takes place, especially with the latter substance, which is also 
readily reduced to carbon monoxide when brought in contact with 
carbon at a red heat -a change which is attended witli a largo 
heat absorption. This effect is liigber with soft kinds of carbon, 
such as charcoal or soft coke, than with dense coke, gas retort 
carbon or graphite. These latter suh.stanccs, therefore, are used 
when an intense local heat is required, as, for example, in the DevlUc 
furnace, to ■which air is supplied under pressure. Such a method is, 
Iiowever, only of very special application, the ordinary method being 
to supply air to the fire in excess of that required to bum the fuel 
to prevent the reduction of the carbon dioxide. The volume ol 
flame, however, is increased by inert gas, and there is a proportionate 
diminution of the heating effect. Under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions, when the air employed has been previou.sly railed to a high 
temperature and pre.ssure, the highest attainable name temperature 
from carbonaceous fuel seems to be about 2ioa^~Z300'* C.; this is 
realized in the bright spots or “ eyes *' of the tuyeres of blast lumaces. 

Very much higher temperatures may ho reached when the products 
of combustion are not volatile, and the operation can be effected 
by using the fuel and oxidizing agent in the proportions exactly 
• t. 
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roquirad for perfect combustion and intimately mixed. Thew 
conditions arc met in the " Thermit “ process of Goldschmidt, 
where finely divided aluminium i.s oxidised by the oxide of some 
similar metal, such as iron, manRaneso or chromium, the reaction 
beiuK started by a primer of magnesium and barium peroxide. 
The reaction i.s so rapidly effected that there is on enormous n.sc in 
temperature, estimated to fie 5400® F. (3000^ C.), which is ^^cient 
to melt the most refractory metals, such ns chromium. The slag 
consists of alumina which crystalliacs in the forms of corundum and 
ruiiy, and is utilized as an abrasive under the name of corubin. 

iiio chemical e.'caminntion includes the determination of (i) 
moisture, (z) a.sh, (3) coke, (4) volatile matter, (j) fixed carbon in 
coke, (b) sulphur, (7) chlorine, (8) phosphorus. Moisture is deter¬ 
mined liy noting the loss in weight when a sample is heated at 100° 
for about one hour. The ash is determined by heating .a sample 
in a muffle furnace until all the combustible matter has been burnt 
off. The ash, which generally contains .silica, oxides of the alkaline 
earths, ferric oxide (which gives the ash a red colour), .sulphur, Sic., ^ 
is analysed by the ordinary gravimetric methods. The determination j 
of coke is very im|)ortant on account of the conclusions concerning 1 
the nature of the coal which it permits to be drawn. A sample is 
finely (rowdered and plticed in a covered [lorcelain crucible, which 
is .surrounded by an outer one, the space between them being packed 
with small coke. The crucibles are heaterl in a wind furnace for 
I to ij hours, then alloweil to cool, the inner crucible removed, 
and the coke weighed. The coke may be (i) pulvenilent, (z) 
slightly fritted, (3) spongy and .swelled, (4) compact. Pulverulent 
cokes indicate a non-caking bituminous coal, licit in oxygen if the 
amount be below bo but if the amount be very much le.ss it 
generally indicates a lignite ; if the amount bo above So it indi¬ 
cates an anthracite containing little oxygen or hydrogen. A fritted 
coke indicates a slightly coking coal, whilii the spongy appearance 
points to a highly coking coal which has been jtartly fu.sed in the 
hinince. A compact coke is yielded by good coking coals, and is 
usually largt! in amount. The volatile matters arc tletermincd its the 
loss of weight on coking leas the amount of moisture. The " fixed 
carbon " is the carbon letained in the coke, which contains in addition 
the ash already determinc-d. The fixed carbon is therefore the diiler- 
cnce between the coke an<l the ash, and may be determined from 
these figures ; or it may be determined directly by burning off the 
cuke in a muffle and noting the lu.ss in weight. Sulphur may be 
present as (i) organic sulphur, (2) as iron pyrites or other sulphides, 
(3) ns the sulphates of calcium, aluminium and other metals; but 
the amount is generally so small that only the total sulpliur is 
determined. This is elfectcd by heating a mixture of the fuel 
witli lime and sodium carbonate in a porcelain disli to redness in a 
muffle until all the carbonaceous matter has been burnt off. 'I'lie 
residue, which contnins the sulphur as ealeimn sulphate, is trans¬ 
ferred to a beaker containing water to whicli n little bromine has 
been added. Hydrochloric acid is carefully added, the liquid 
filtered and the residue wa.shud. To the filtrate ammonia is added, 
and then liarium chloride, whielt precipitates the sulphur ns liarium 
sulphate. Sulphur existing in tlio form of sulphates may be removed 
by wa.sliing a sample witli boiling water and determining the .sulphuric 
acid in the solution. I'lie wasfied sample is then fused in the usual 
way to determine the propoi'lion of sulptiur existing as iron pyrites, 
■fho distinction between sulphur present as sulpfiate and sulphide 
is of iinporlaiice in tile examination of coals intended for iron 
smelling, as llie sulphates of the earthy metals are reduced by the 
gases of the ftimaco to sulphides, widen pass into the slag without 
alfecting the iguality of the iron produced, while the sulphur of the 
mctalliu sulpliides in the ash acts prejudicially upon the metal. 
Coals for gas-making .should contain little sulphur, as the gases 
produced in the combustion are noxious and liave very corrosive 
jiroporties. (.'hlorine is rarely determined, but when present in 
qnantity it corrodes copper and bra.sa boiler tulies, with wliich coivse- 
ijucatly chlorino-lwaring coals cannot be u.sed. The element is 
dutorniined by fusing witn ,sodu lime in a mulfle, dissolvhig tlio residue 
in water and precipitating with .silver nitrate. Phosphorus is 
determined in the a.sh by (using it with a mixture of sodium and 
potassium carbonates, extracting the residue with hyilrochloric acid, 
aud twice evaporating to dryness witli the same acid. The residue 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, a few drops of ferric chloride added, 
and then ammonia in excess. The precipitate of ferric phosphate 
is then treated as in the ordinary estimation of phospliates. If it lie 
necessary todeterniine the alxsolute amount of carfxin and hydrogen in 
a fuel, the dried sample i.s treated with copper oxide as In the oreTinary 
estimation of these elements in organic compounds. (H. B.) 

Liquid Fuel. 

Vegetable oil i.s not used for fuel except for laboratory pur- 
(loses, partly because its constituent parts are less adaptable 
fur combustion under the conditions necessary for steam-raising, 
but chiefly because of the commercial difficulty of producing it 
with sufficient economy to compete with miner^ fuel either solid 
or liquid. 

The use of petroleum os fuel hod long been recognized as a 


scientific possibility, and sohic attempts had been made to adopt 
it in practice upon a commercial scale, but the insufficiency, 
and still more the irregularity, of the supplies prevented it from 
coming into practical use to any important extent until about 
1898, when discoveries of oil specially adapted by chemical 
composition for fuel purposes changed the aspect of the situation. 
Those discoveries of special oil were made first in Borneo and 
later in Texas, and experience in treating the oils from both 
localities has shown that while not less adapted to produce 
kerosene or illuminating oil, they are better adapted to produce 
fuel oil than either the Russian or the Pennsylvanian products. 
Texas oil did not hold its place in the market for long, because 
the influx of water into the wells lowered their yield, but dis¬ 
coveries of fuel oil in Mexico have come later and will help to 
maintain the balance of the world’s supply, although this is still 
a mere fraction of the assured supply of coal. 

With regard to the chemical properties of petroleum, it is not 
necessary to say more in the present place than that the lighter 
and more volatile constituents, known commercially as naphtha 
and benzene, must he removed by distillation in order to leave 
a residue composed principally of hydrocarbons which, while 
containing the necessary carlwn for combustion, shall bo suffi¬ 
ciently free from volatile qualities to avoid premature ignition 
and consequent danger of explosion. Attempts have been made 
to use crude oil for fuel purpo.ses, and these have had some 
SUCCC.SS in the neighbourhood of the oil wells and under boilers 
of iinnsually good ventilation both as regards their chimneys 
and the surroundings of their stokeholds ; but for reasons both 
of commerce and of safety it is not desirable to use crude oil 
where some distillation is possible. The more complete the 
process of distillation, and the consequent removal of the volatile 
constituents, the higher the flash-point, and the more turgid 
and viscous is the fuel resulting; and if the process is carried to 
an extreme, the residue or fuel becomes difficult to ignite by the 
ordinary process of spraying or atomizing meciianically at the 
moment immediately preceding combustion. Tlie proportions 
whicii have been found to work efliciently in practice are as 
follows:— 

Carbon.88*oo 

HydroRon.% 

OxyKon.I'aj % 

Total . 100 

The standards of safety for liquid fuel as determined by 
flash-point are not yet finally settled, and are changing from time 
to time. The British admiralty require a flash-point of 270° F., 
and to this high standard, and the consequent viscosity of the 
fuel used by vessels in the British fleet, may jiartly lx: attributed 
the low rate of combustion that was at first found possible in 
them. The German admiralty have fixed a flash-point of 187° F., 
and have used oil of this standard with perfect safety, and at the 
same time with much higher measure of evaporative duly than 
has been attained in British war-vessels. In the British mer¬ 
cantile marine Lloyd’s Register has permitted fuel with a flash¬ 
point as low as 150° F. as a minimum, and no harm has resulted. 
The British Board of Trade, the department of the government 
which controls the safety of passenger vessels, has fixed a higher 
standard upion the basis of a minimum of 185°. In the case of 
locomotives the flash-point as a standard of safety is of less 
importance than in the case of stationary or marine boiIer.<, 
because the storage is more open, and the ventilation, both of the 
storage tanks and the boilers during combustion, much more 
perfcxit than in any other class of steam-boilers. 

Tile process of refining by distillation is also necessary to 
reduce two impurities which greatly retard storage and com¬ 
bustion, i.e. water and sulphur. Water is found in all crude 
petroleum as it issues from the wells, and sulphur exists in 
important quantities in oil from the Texas wells. Its removal 
was at first found very expensive, but there no longer exists 
difficulty in this respect, and large quantities of petroleum fuel 
practically free from sulphur ate now regularly exported from 
Texas to New York and to Europe. 
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Water mixed with fuel is in intimate mechanical relation, and 
frequently so remains in considerable quantities even after the 
process of distillation. It is in fact so thoroughly mixed as to 
form an emulsion, "nie effect of feeding such a mixture into a 
furnace is extremely injurious, because the water must be decom¬ 
posed chemically into its constituents, hydrogen and oxygen, 
thus absorbing a large quantity of heat which would otherwise 
be utilized for evaporation. Water also directly delays com¬ 
bustion by producing from the jet a long, dull, red flame instead 
of a short bright, white flame, and the process of combustion, 
which should take place by vaporization of the oil near the 
furnace mouth, is postponed and transferred to the upper part of 
the combustion-box, the tubes, and even the base of the chimney, 
producing loss of heat and injury- to the boiler structure. The 
most effective means of ridding the fuel of this dangerous 
impurity is by heat and settlement. The coefficients of expansion 
of water and oil by heat are substantially different, and a 
moderate rise of temperature therefore separates the particles 
and precipitates the water, which is easily drawn off—leaving 
the oil available for use. The heating and precijiilation are 
usually performed upon a patented system of settling tanks 
anti heating apparatus known as the Flannery'- 13 oyd .system, 
which has proved itself indispensable for the successful use at 
sea of petroleum fuel containing any large proportion of water. 

The laboratory and mechanical use of petroleum for fuel has 
ulreutly Ijeen referred to, but it was not until the year 1870 that 
petroleum was applied upon 11 wider and commercial 
oflfgiild bi the course of distillation of Kussian crude 

tutl. petroleum fur the production of kerosene or lamp oil, 
large quantities of refuse were produced—known by 
the Kussian name of asialki —and these were found an incum¬ 
brance and useless for any commercial jiurposo. To a Russian 
oil-refiner gifted with mechanical instinct and the genius for 
invention occurred the idea of utilizing the waste product as 
fuel by spraying or atomizing it with steam, so that, the thick 
and sluggish fluid being broken up into particles, the air 
necessary for combustion could have free access to it. The 
earliest aijpuralus for this 
purpose was a .simple piece 
of gas-tube, into whiclt the 
thick oil was fed; by 
another connexion steam 
at high jiressure was ad 
mitted to an inner and 
.smaller tube, and, the end 
of the tube nearest to the 
furnace being open, the 
liressure of the steam blew 
the oil into the furnace, 
and by its velocity broke 
it up into spray. The ap¬ 
paratus worked with 
success from the first. Ex¬ 
perience pointed out the 
proper proportionate sizes 
ior the inlets of steam and 
oil, the proper pressure for 
the steam, and the propor¬ 
tionate sizes for the orifices 
of admission to the fur¬ 
naces, as well as the sizes of 

air-openings and best arrangements of fire-brick.s in the furnaces 
themselves ; and what had been a waste product now became 
a by-product of great value. Practically all the steam power 
in .South Russia, both for factories and navigation of the inland 
seas and rivers, is now raised from nstatki fuel. 

In the Far East, including Burma and parts of China and 
Japan, the use of liquid fuel spread rapidly during the years 
1899, 1900 and 1901, owing entirely to the development of the 
Borneo oil-fields by the enterprise of Sir Marcus Samuel and the 
large British corporation- known as the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company^ of which he is the head. Tliis corporation 
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has since amalgamated with the Roval Dutch Petroleum Com¬ 
pany controlling the extensive wells in Dutch Borneo, and 
together they supply large quantities of liquid fuel for use in the 
Far East, In the United States of America liquid fuel is not 
only used for practically the whole of the manufacturing and 
locomotive purposes of the state of Texas, but factories in New 
York, and a still larger number in California, are now discarding 
the use of coal and adopting petroleum, because it is more 
economical in its consumption and also more easily handled in 
transit, and saves nearly all the labour of stoking. So far the 
supplies for China and japan have been exported from Borneo, 
but the discoveries of new oil-fields in California, of n character 
specially adapted for fuel, have encouraged the l>clicf that it may 
be possible to supply Chile and Peru and other .South American 
countries, where coal is extremely expensive, with Californian 
fuel; and it has also found its way across the Pacific to Japan. 
There are believed to be large deposits in West Africa, but in the 
meantime the only sources of supply to those p.arts of Africa 
where manufacture is progressing, i.e. South Africa and F.gypt, 
arc the oil-fields of Borneo and Texas, from which the import 
has well begun, from Texas to Alexandria via the Mediterranean, 
and from Borneo to Cape Town via Singapore. 

In England, notwithstanding the fact that there exist the 
finest coal-fields in the world, there has been a surprising develop¬ 
ment of the use of petroleum as fuel. The Great Eastern railway 
adapted 120 locomotive engines to its use, and these ran witli 
regularity and success both on express passenger and goods 
trains until the increase in price due to short supply com])clled 
a return to coal fuel. The London, Brighton k South ('oast 
railway also began the adaptation of .some of their locomotive 
engines, but discontinued the use of liquid fuel from the same 
cause. Several large firms of contractors and cement manu¬ 
facturers, chiefly on the banks of the Thames, made the same 
adaptations which proved mechanically successful, hut were 
not continued when the j)ricc of liquid fuel increased with the 
increased demand. 

The chief factors of economy are the greater calorific s’aluc 
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of oil than coal (about 16 lb of water per lb of oil fuel evaporated 
from a temperature of 212° F.), not only in laboratory practice, 
but in actual use on a large scale, and the saving of labour both 
in transit from the source of supply to the plara of use and in 
the act of stoking the furnaces. The use of cranes, 
hand labour with shovels, wagons and locomotives, 
horses and carts, is unavoidable for the transit of 
coal; and labour to trim the coal, to stoke it when 
under combustion, and to handle the residual ashes, are all 
indispensable to steam-raising by coal. On the other hand, a 
system of pipes and pumps, and a limited quantity of skilled 
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Ightwii- to n»naj;e them, » all that is necessaiy for the transit 
combustion of petroleum fuel ; and it is certain that even 
in England will be found places which, from topographical 
and other circumstances, will use petroleum more economically 
than coal as 'fuel for manufacturing purposes under reasonable 
conditions of price for the fuel. 

ITte theoretical calorific value of oil fuel is more nearly realized 
in practice than the theoretical calorific value of coal, because 
the facilities for complete combustion, due to the artifici^ 
admixture of the air by the atomizing process, are greater in 
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the case of oil than coal, and for this rca,son, among others, the 
jiraclical evaporative results are proportionately higher with 
liquid fuel. In some cases the work done in a steam-engine by 
2 tons of coal has been performed by i ton of oil fuel, but in 
others the proportions have been as 3 to 2, and these latter can bo 
safely relied on in practice as a minimum. This saving, combined 
with the savings of labour and transit already explained, will 
in tlie near future moke the use of liquid fuel compulsory, except 
in places so near to coal-fields that the cost of coal becomes 
sufficiently low to counterbalance the savings in weight of fuel 
consumed and in labour in handling it. In some locomotives 
on the Great Eastern railway the consumption of oil and coal 
for the same development of horse-power was as 17 lb oil is 
to 35 lb coal; all, however, did not realize so high a result. 

The mechanical apparatus for applying petroleum to steam¬ 
raising in locomotives is very simple. The space in the tender 
usually occupied by coal is closed up by steel-plating closely 


riveted |nd tested, so as to form a storage tank. From this tank 
a feed-pipe is led to a burner of the combined steam-and-oH 
type aite^ indicated, and this burner is so arranged uquu 
as to enter a short distance inside the funutce tm*Hu 
mouth. The ordinary fire-bars are covered with a thin 
layer of coal, which starts the ignition in the first ®*<^’**- 
place, and the whole apparatus is ready for work. The burner 
best adapted for locomotive practice is the Holden Burner 
(fig. I), which was used on the Great Eastern railway. The 
steam-pipe is connected at A, the oil-pipe at B, and the hand- 
wheels C and D are for the adjustment of the 
internal orifices according to the rate of com¬ 
bustion required. The nozzle E is directed 
towards the furnace, and the external ring 
FF, supplied by the small pipe G and the 
by-pass valve H, projects a series of steam 
jets into the furnace, independent of the 
injections of atomized fuel, and so induces an 
artificial inrush of air for the promotion of 
combustion. This type of burner has also 
been tried on stationary boilers and on board 
ship. It works well, although the great con¬ 
sumption of steam by the supplementary ring 
is a difficulty at sea, where the water lost by 
the consumption of steam cannot easily be 
made up. 

Although the application of the new fuel 
for land and locomotive boilers has already 
been large, the practice at sea has 
been far more extensive. The reason 
is chiefly to be found in the fact that 
although the sources of supply arc at a dis • 
tance from Great Britain, yet they are in 
countries to whose neighbourhood British 
steamships regularly trade, and in which 
Uritish naval squadronsarcTegularlystationed, 
•SO that the advantages of adopting liquid fuel 
have been more immediate and the economy 
more direct. The certainty of continuous supply of the fuel and 
the wide distribution of storage stations have so altered the 
conditions that the general adoption of the new fuel for marine 
purposes becomes a matter of urgency for the statesman, the 
merchant and the engineer. None of these can afford to neglect 
the new conditions, lest they be noted and acted upon by their 
competitors. Storage for supply now exists at a number of sea¬ 
ports : London, Barrow, Southampton, Amsterdam, Copen¬ 
hagen, New Orleans, Savannah, New York, Philadelphia, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Madras, Colombo, Suez, Hamburg, 
Port Arthur, Rangoon, Calcutta, Bombay, Alexandria, 
Bangkok, Saigon, Penang, Batavia, Surabaya, Amoy, Swatow, 
Fuchow, Shanghai, Hankow, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki; also 
in South African and South American ports. 

The British admiralty have undertaken experiments with 
liquid fuel at sea, and at the same time investigations of the 




Fio. 3.—Storage of liqdM Fuel on Oif<anrytag Steamers (Plonnery-Boyd System). 
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oauibility of sunply from touroes within the regions of the 
mtish empire. Th^e is an enormous supply of shale under the 
north-eastern counties of England, but no oil that can be pumped 
--still less oil with a pressure above it so as to “ gush ” like the 
wells in America—and the only sources of liquid supply under the 
British flag appear to be in Burma end Trinidad. The Borneo 


Fig. 5.—Details of Furnace, Meyer System. 

may be developed by coal alone, and the larger powers by 
supplementing coal fuel with oil fuel. The speeds of some 
vessels of the destroyer type have by this means been accelerated 
nearly two knots. 

The questions which govern the use of fuel in warships are 
more largely those of strategy and fighting efficiency than 
economy of evaporation. Indeed, the cost of construct- 
ing and maintaining in fighting efficiency a modern 
wmnupt. warship is so great that the utmost use strategically 
must be obtained from the vessel, and in this compari¬ 
son the cost of fuel is relatively so small an item that its increase 




FTo. 6.—Details of Exterior Elongation of Furnace, Meyer System, 
or decrease may be considered almost a negligible quantity. 
The desideratum in a warship is to obtain the greatest fighting 
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efficiency based on the thickest armour, the heaviest and most 
numerous guns, the highest maximum s[)eed, and, iMt and not 
least, the greatest range of effective action based upon the 
maximum supplies of fuel, provisions and other consumable 
stores that the ship can cany. Now, if by changi:^ the type 
of fuel it be possible to reduce its weight by 30 %, and to abojish 
the stokers, who are usually more than half Ute ship’s 
company, the weight saved will be represented not 
merely by the fuel, but by the consumable stores 
otherwise necessary for the stokers. Conversely, the 
radius of effective action of the ship will be doubled 
as regards consumable stores if the crew be halved, and 
will be increased by 50 % if the same weight of fuel be 
carried in the form of liquid instead of coal. In space 
the gain by using oil fuel is still greater, and 36 cubic 
feet of oil as stored are equal in practical calorifk value 
to 67 cubic feet of coal according to the allowance usual 
for ship’s bunkering. On the other hand, coal has 
been relied upon, when placed in the side bunkers of 
unarmoured ships, as a protection against shot and 
.shell, and this advantage, if it really exists, could not 
be claimed in regard to liquid fuel. 

Recent experiments in coaling warships at sea have 
not l>een ver>' successful, os the least bad weather has 
prevented the safe transmission of coal bags from the collier to 
the ship. The same difficulty dne.s not exist for oil fuel, which 
has been pumped through flexible tubing from one ship to the 
other even in comparatively rough weather. Smokele-ssness, 
so important a feature of sea strategy, has not always been 
attained by liquid fuel, but where the combustion is complete, 
by reason of suitable furnace arrangements and 
careful management, there is no smoke. The 
great drawback, however, to the use of liquid 
fuel in fast small vessels is the confined space 
allotted to the boilers, such confinement being 
unavoidable in view of the toh power con¬ 
centrated in a small hull. The British ad¬ 
miralty’s experiments, however, have gone far 
to solve the problem, and the quantity of oil 
which can be consumed by farced draught in 
ciinfincd boilers now more nearly equals the 
([uantity of coal consumed under similar con¬ 
ditions. All recent vessels built for the British 
navy are so constructed that the spaces between 
their double bottoms are oil-tight and capable 
of storing liquid fuel in the tanks so formed. Most recent battle¬ 
ships and cruisers have also liquid fuel furnace fittings, and in 
1910 it already appeared probable tliat tlie use of oil fuel in war¬ 
ships would rapidly develop. 

In view of recent accusations of insufficiency of coal storage in 
foreign naval depots, by reason of the allegation that coal so 
stored quidcly perishes, it is interesting to note that liquid fuel 
may be stored in tanks for an indefinite time without any 
deterioration whatever. 

In the case of merchant steamers large progress has also been 
made. The Shell Transport and Trading Company have twenty- 
one vessels successfully navigating in all parts of the Atvma- 
world and using liquid fuel. The Hamburg-American ut*i in 
Steamship Company have four large vessels similarly mmbamt 
fitted for oil fuel, which, however, differ in furnace 
arrangements, os will be hereafter described, although using 
coal when the fluctuation of the market renders that the more 
economical fuel. One of the large American transatlantic 
lines is adopting liquid fuel, and French, German, Danish and 
American mercantile vessels are also beginning to use it in 
considerable amounts. 

In the case of very large passenger steamers, such as those 
of 20 knots and upwards in the Atlantic trade, the saving in cost 
of fuel is trifling compared with the advantage arising from the 
greater weight and space available for freight. Adopting a basis 
of 3 to 2 as between coal consumption and oil consumption, 
there is an increase of 1000 tons of dead weight cargo in even a 



fields are not under British control, although developed 
entirely by British capital. The Italian admiralty have fitted 
several large warships with boiler apparatus to hum petroleum. 
The German admiralty are regularly using liquid fuel on the 
China station. The Dutch navy have fitted coal fuel and liquid 
fuel furnaces in combination, so that the smaller pxjwers required 
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ships, vriulst considerable additional speed 
is obtainable. The cost of the installa¬ 
tion, however, is very considerable, as 
it includes not only burners and pipes for 
the furnaces, but also the construction of 
oil-tight tanks, with pumps and numerous 
valves and pipe connexions. 

Fig. 2 shows a burner of Rusden and 
Eeles' patent as generally used on lioard 
ships for the purpose of injecting the oil. 
A IS a movable cap holding the ])acking B, 
which renders the annular spindle M oil and 
steam tight. £ is the outer casing contain¬ 
ing the steam jacket from which the steam, 


j)ipe G, pas.scs into the annular .space sur 
rounding the .spindle P. It will be seen that 
if the spindle 1 ’ I>o travelled inwards tiy 
turning the handle N, the orifice at the 
nozzle RR will be opened so as to allow 
the steam to How out railially. If at the 
same time the annular spindle M be drawn 


contact with the outflowing steam, will lie 



Flo. 8 . —Fuel Tank-s, Ac., ol as. “Mm'ev." 


mcdium-.si/.cd Atlantic steamer, and n collateral gain of about 
100,000 cub. ft. of measurement cargo, by reason of the ordinary’ 
bunkers being left quite free, and the oil being stored in the double 
Iwttom spares hitherto unutilized except for the purpose of 
water ballast. The cleanliness and saving of time from bunkering 
by the use of oil fuel is also an important factor in passenger 


' pulverized and .sjirayed into the furnace. Fig. g is a profile and 
j jilan of a steamer adapted for carrying oil in bulk, and allowing 
j all the storage arrangements for handling liquid fuel. Fig. 4 shows 
' the interior arrangement of the boiler furnace of the steamship 
“Trocas." A is broken fire-brick resting on the ordinal')' 
fire-bars, B is n brick bridge, C a casing of fire-brick intended 
to jirolecl the riveted scam immediately above it from the direct 



Fig. 9 .. —Furnace Gear of ss. “Murox.' 
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impact of ths fUme, and D U a Uning of at Qie baci( of the 

combustion-box, alu intended to protect the plating from the direct 
impact of the petioienm flame. The arrangement of the furnace on 
the Meyer system is shown in fig. 5, when E is an annular pro- 
jectiaa built at the mouth of the furnace, and BB are spiral pass^es 
for heating the air before it passes toto the furnace. Fig. 6 shows 
the rings CC and details of tne casting which forms the projection 
or exterior elongation of the funuce. The brickwork arrangement 
adopted for the donble-ended boilers on the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company's “ Ferdinand Laeisx ” is represented in fig. 7. 
The whole furnace is lined with fire-brick, and the burner is mounted 
i^n a circular disk plate which covers the mouth of the furnace, 
Tne oil is injected not by steam pulverization, but by pressure due 
to a steam-pump. The oil is heated to about 60° C. Mfote entering 
the pump, and further heated to 90° C. after leaving the pump. It 

is then filtered, and passes 
to the furnace injector C at 
about 30- Ib pressure ; and 
its passage through this in¬ 
jector and the spiral pl¬ 
ages of which it consists 
pulverizes the oil into sptjiy, 
in which form it readily 
ignites on reaching the 
interior of the furnace. The 
injector is on the Korting 
principle, that is, it atomizes 
oy fracture of the liquid oil 
arinng from its own mo¬ 
mentum under pressure. 
The advantage of this 
system as compared witli 
the steam-jet system is the 
saving of fresh water, the 
abstraction of which is so 





Fig. 10. —Section through Furnace 
of ss. “ Murex?' 


injurious to the boiler by the formation of scale. 

The general arrangement of the fuel tanks and filling pipes on the 
9S. “ Murex " is shown in fig. 8 ; and fig. 9 represents the funmee 
gear of the same vessel, A being the steam-pipe, B the oil-pipo, 
C the injectori D the swivel upon which the ln}octor is hung so that 
it may be swung clear of the furnace, E the fire-door, and F the 
handle for adjusting the injector. In fig. ro, which represents a 
section of the furnace, H is a fire-brick pier and K a fire-bnek 
baffling bridge. . , . j. •, 

It is found in practice that to leave out the fire-bars ordinarily 
used for coal produces a better result with liquid fuel than the 
alternative system of keeping them in place and protecting them 
by a layer of broken fire-brick. 

Boilers fitted upon all the above systems have been run for 
thousands of miles without trouble. In new construction it is 
desirable to give larger combustion chambers and longer and narrower 
boiler tubes tlian in the case of boilers intended for the combustion 
of coal alone. (F. I'.*) 

Gaseous Fuel. 


Strictly speaking, much, and sometimes even most, of the 
heating effected by solid or liquid fuel is actually performed by 
the gases given off during the combustion. We speak, however, 
of gaseous fuel only in those cases where we supply a combustible 
gas from the outset, or where we produce from ordinary solid 
(or liquid) fuel in one place a stream of combustible gas which 
is burned in another place, more or less distant from that where 
it has been generated. 

The various descriptions of gaseous fuel employed in practice 
may be classified under the following heads : 

I. Natural Gas. 

II. Ck)mbustible Gases obtained a.s by-products m various 
technical operations. 

in. Coal Gas (Illuminating Gas). . . . , 

IV. Combustible Gases obtained by the partial combustion of 
coal, &c. 

I. Natural Gas. —From time immemorial it has been known 
that in some parts of the Caucasus and of China large quantities 
of gases issue from the soil, sometimes under water, which can 
be lighted and bum with a luminous flame. The “eternal 
fires ” of Baku belong to this class. In coal-mines frequently 
similar streams of gas issue from the coal; these are called 
“ blowers,” and when they are of somewhat regular occurrence 
are sometimes conducted away in pipes and used for underground 
lighting. As a regular source of heating power, however, natural 
gas is employed only in some parts of the United States, especially 
in Pennsylvania, Kansas, .Ohio and West Virginia, where it 
always occurs in the neighbourhood of coal and petroleum 
fields. The first public mention of it was mode in 1775, but it was 


not till 1811 that it was tumad^ to use at FVedoni^ N.Y. In 
Pennsylvania natural ga was discovered in 1859, but at first 
very httle use was ma^ of it. Its industrial emi^oyment dates 
only from 1874, and became of great importance about ten 
years later. Nobody ever doubted that the gas found in these 
localities was an accumulation of many ages ud that, being 
tapped 1^ thousands of bore-holes, it must rapidly come to an 
end. This assumption was strengthened the fact that the 
“ gas-wells,” which at first gave out the gat at a preeiure of 700 
or 800, sometimes even of 1400 lb per sq. in., gruually ^owed 
a more and more diminishing pressure and many of them ceased 
to work altogether. About the year 1890 the belief was fairly 
general that the stock of natural gas would soon be entirely 
exhausted. Indeed, the value of the annual production of natural 
gas in the United States, computed as its equivalent of coal, 
was then estimated at twenty-one million dollars, in 1895 at 
twelve millions, in 1899 at eleven and a half millions. But the 
output rose again to a value of twenty-seven millions in 1901, 
and to fifty million dollars in 1907. Mostly the gas, derived 
from upwards of 10,000 gas-wells, is now artificially compressed 
to a pressure of 300 or 400 tb per sq. in. by means of steam- 
power or gas motors, fed by the gas itself, smd is conveyed over 
great distances in iron pipes, from 9 or 10 to 36 in. in diameter. 
In 1904 hearly 30,000 m. of pipe lines were in operation. In 
1907 the qusmtity of natural gas consumed in the United States 
(nearly half of which was in Pennsylvania) was 400,000 million 
cub. ft., or nearly 3 cub. m. Canada (Ontario) also produc« 
some natural gas, reaching a maximum of about 1746,000 in 
1907. 

The principal constituent of natural gas is always methane, 
CH4, of which it contains from 68’4 to 94-0 % by volume. Those 
gases which contain less methane contain all the more hydrogen, 
viz. s-g to a9'8%. There is also some ethylene, ethane and 
carbon monoxide, rarely exceeding z or 3 %•. TT** quantity 
of incombustible gases—oxygen, carbon dioxide, nitrogen- 
ranges from mere traces to about 5%. The density is from 
0-45 to 0*55. The heating power of 1000 cub. ft. of natural gas 
is equal to from 80 to 120 lb, on tlie average 100 lb, of gi^ 
coal, but it is really worth much more than this proportion 
would indicate, os it bums completely, without smoke or ashes, 
and without requiring any manual labour. It is employed for 
all domestic and for most industrial purposes. 

The origin of natural gas is not properly underst^, even 
now. The most natural assumption is, of course, that its forma¬ 
tion is connected with that of the petroleum always found in 
the same neighbourhood, the latter principally consisting of Ae 
higher-boiling aliphatic hydrocarbons of the methane series. 
But whence do they both come ? Some bring them into con¬ 
nexion with the formation of coal, others with the decomposition 
of animal remains, others with that of diatomaceae, &c., and 
even an inorganic origin of both petroleum and natural gas has 
been assumed by chemists of the rank of D, I. Mendel 6 e 5 and 
H. Moissan. 

II. Gases obtained as By-products.—Then are two important 
cases in which gaseous by-products are utilized as fuel; both 
are intimately connected with the manufacture of iron, but in 
a very difierent way, and the gases are of very different 
composition. 

(o) Blast-jumace Gases. —The gases issuing from the mouths 
of blast-furnaces (see Iron and Steel) were first utilized in 
1837 by Faber du Faur, at Wasseralfingen. Their use became 
more extensive after i860, and practically universal after 1870. 
The volume of gas given off per ton of iron mode is about 1587000 
cub. ft. Its percentage composition by volume is : 
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There is always a large amount of mechanically suspended 
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Aue-xkut in ithw gas. Itia practical equal to a poor produeer- it is oiitatnet} fy iieatii^'bitimtmoas coal in fireclay retorts and 
fts (see beloir), md is«VBrywhere used, ^ for heating the blast purifying the products nl this destructive distillation hy cooliqg, 
m Cowper stoves or similar apparatus, and secondly for raising .wasluag and lotbenopemtioas. The >residual gas, the ordinal 
all the steam 'required for the operation Of the blaet-fumace, composition <crf whidh is given in the ti^ below, amounts to 
that is, for driving the blowing«etwines, hoisting the raateriris, abort rojooo cub. ft. for a ton of cosB, and represents about 
ftc. Where the iron ore is 'roeste(Vpreviously <to being fed into 21 % of its original heating v^ue, 56-5 % being left in the coke, 
thefumace, this can also be done by this gas, but in aotne'oases 5^5 % in the tar and 17 % bei^ lost, /a we must deductfeoDi 
the waste in using it is so gmat that there is not enough left for the coke that 'quantity which is inquired for die dieath^ tif :die 
the 1 ^ pmpflBe. The oaforihc power of this gas per cubic foot retorts, and wWch, even when good gas pnoducers are em^oyvd, 
«from Soto iso B.Th.TJ. 1 amounts to la % of the weight of the coal, or ,ie'% of Jts neat 

Sinceabout tqoo a great advance has been-made in this'Md. i v«lue,thetotanoss of heat.rises to 27 %. Taking, lurtlier, into 
Instead -of burning the blastfurnace gas under steam 'boilers ; account the cost of Ilabonr, 'the wear wd tsar, and the napital 
amd employing the steam for producing mechanical energy, the interest'on the {ilant,'coal gas must always be an e x pe n s i v e fuel 
MS'»‘^etly burned in gasHmotors on the explosion principle, in comparison with coal itself, and cannot be thought of as a 
Thus 'Upwards 'of three times the meohanical •energy is obtained general substitute for the latter. But in many cases the greater 
in comparison whh the ■indirect way through the steam boiler. 1 expense lof the coal gas is more than compensated by its easy 
After all the power required for operations of the blast- -distribution, the facility and cleanliness of its application, the 
furnace has been supplied, there is a surplus of from 10 to general freedom from the mechanical los.s, unavoidable in the 
20 h.p. for'.each ton of pig-iron made, which may be applied, case of coal .fires, the prevention of black smoke and so forth, 
‘to any other purpose. , Ibe folloiwing table Shows the average composition of coal gas 

(fr) CoAshM'wi Gaset .—Where the coking of coal -is performed by volume and weight, 'together with the heat developed by 
in the old beehive ovens or similar apparatus 'the gas issuing its single constituents, the latter being expressed in ikilogram- 
at the mouth of the ovens is lost. The attempts at utllw.ing the calories per cub. metre (0-252 kilogram-calories = i British heat 
gases m such cases have not been very successful. It is quite unit ; i cub. metre-55-3 cub. ft; therefore 0-1123 calories per 
different where coke is manufactured in -the same way as illumin- cub. metre »i British heat unit per cub. foot), 
ating gas, vir. by the-destructive dis¬ 
tillation of eoal in closed apparatus 
(retorts), heated from the outside. 

This industry, which is described in 
rtstail in G. Lunge's Coal-Tar and 
Ammonia (4th ed., 1509'), origin- 
atod in France, but has spread far 
more in Germany, whore more -than 
half of the coke .produced is made 
Ity it.; in the United Kingdom and (he 
United States its progress bas been 
mudhslower,but there also it'has long 
been recognieed as the only proper 
method. The output of coke is 
increased by about 15 % in compari.son 'with the beehive ovens, I One cubic metre of such gas weighs 568 grammes. Rich gas, 
as the heat required for the process of distillation is not produced : or gas made by tthc destructive'distillation of certain bituminous 
by burning part of the coal itsdlf (as in the beehive ovens),-but [ schists, of oil, &c., contams'much more of the heavy hydrocarbons, 
by burning part of the gas. The quality of the coke for iron- 1 and its heat-value is therefore much higher than the above, 
making is quite as good as that of beehive coke, although it I The carburetted water gas, very generally made in America, and 
differs from 'h in appearance. 'Moreover, the gases can be made sometimes employed in England for mixing with coal gas, is 
to yield their ammonia,'their tar, and even their benaene vapours, of varying composition; its heat-value is generally rather lest 
the value of which products sometimes exceeds that'Of the coke than that of .coal gas (see below), 

itself. And after all this there is still an excess of gas available IV. Combustible Gases produced by the Partial Combustion of 
for any otherpurpose. Coal, &rc .—These form by far the most important kind'of gaseous 

As the primnple of distilling the coal is just the same, whether fuel. When coal is submitted to destructive distillation to 
the object is the'manufacture 'Of coal gas proper or of roko -as the produce the illuminating gas .described in the preceding para- 
main product, although there -is much difference in the details graph, only a comparatively small proportion of .the heating 
of the manufacture, it follows that the quality of the gas is very value of the cool (say, a sixth or atimost a fifth part) is obtained 
similar in berth cases, so-far as its heating value is concerned, in the shape of gaseous fuel, by far theigrcaterpraportionremain- 
Of course this heating value is less where the benzene has been ing behind in the shape of coke. 

extracted from coke-oven gas, since this compound is the richest An entirely different class of gaseous fuels comprises those 
heat-producer in the gas. This is, however, df minor importance produced by the incomplete combustion of the total carbon 
in the present case, a.s there is only about i % benzene In these contained in ithe raw material, where the .result is <a mixture of 
gases. gases which, being capable of combining with more oxygen, can 

The composition of coke-oven gases, after the -extratjtwm of ^ burnt and employed for heating purposes. Apart from some 
the ammonia and tar, is dbort'53 % hydrogen, 36% methane, descriptions of -wute gasesibelonging to'this'olass (of which the 
6 % carbon monoxide, a % ethylene and benzene, 0-5 % sul- most notable we thoie-from blast-<{umaces:), we must distinguish 
phuretted hydrogen, '1-5 % carbon dioxide, i % nitrogen. two -ways of producing such gaseous fuels entirely different in 

III, Coal Gas (Illuminating‘Gas ).—Although ordinary coal gas principle, though sometimes-combined in one operation. The 
is primarily manufactured for illuminating -purposes, it is also incomplete .coirfbustion of carbon >may he brought about by 
extensively used fur cooking, frequently also fur hcatmg domestic means of atraosphoric oxygen, by -means of water, or hy a 
rooms, baths, &c., and to some-extent also for industrial opera- simoftaneous combination -of Aese two actions. >In the first 
tions on a small scale, where cleanliness and exact regulation of case the chemical reaction is 

the work are of particular importance. In chemical laboratories C+tSmCO. (a); 

it is preferred to every other kind of fuel wherever it is available, the nitrogen armompanying the oxygen in the .atmoepberic air 
The manufacture of coal gas being described elsewhere in this neeeisuily remains mixed with carbtai monoxide, and result- 
work (see GAS, §Af<mt</azter«),we need here only ipoint out that ing gaaes, which atways contain some carlxm ditwide, some 
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Volume , 
jier cent. 
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per cent. 

Heat-value 
per Cubic 
Metro 
Calories. 

Heat-valne 
per Quantity 
containcd.in 

1 Cub. Met. 

Heat-value 
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of Total. 

Hydrogen, H., 

47 

7'4 

*,582 

12J.) 

22-8 

Methane, CHj 

34 

42-8 

«iS24 

2898 

84-S 

‘Carbon monoxide, CO 

Q 

19*0 

3.043 

273 

5-' 

Benzene vaiKiur, Cull,, 

>1*2 

7.4 

3.b»i5 

4«8 

7-7 

Ethylene, C.U* • 

3-8 

■8-4 


53« 

y-9 

Cathon dioxide, CO., . 


8*f. 
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Nitrogen, N.j 

u-S 

.‘i-.s 
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products of theidwtruelive disdUation of the coaly &c.,«fi^known 
as produttrtgas or Siemens gas. In ithoisecond oaaetbeichanical 
.reaction kmainiy 


c+H„o=co+n, 


l»): 


ithat ia ito ny, -the narbon lia converted into moneecide and the 
thydmgeniis aetlfree. Aa both-.of these aubstances oan combine ‘ 
with oxygen, and as there >is no -atmospheric nitrogen to deal 
-with,.thejresultin^.gia (watergas) ia/apant from a few impurities, 
entiraly comhustible. Another kind of water gas is formed by 

thereactinn „ _ __ 

C + 2HjO = COy + , (c), 


.but this reaction, whioh .converts all the-oarbon into'the incom- 
bustible form of .CO^f is considered as an unwelcome, although 
never entirely avoidable,'concomitant 01.(1;). 

The reactionby which .-watergas is produced being-endothermic 
.(asTweahallsee), this gas oannot.te obtained except by.iiitreducing 
the balance .of ener^ in another manner. This might be done 
Ibyiheslting'the apparatus from without, but.as this method would 
-be nBBConomical, the .process .is carried -out by ahenutting the 
andDtheimic .production of .water gas with the -exothermic 
combustion tof carbon by atmospheric air. Pure water gas is 
not, therefore, made by -a .continuous .pcoeess, but alternates 
with the iproduction of other ^lasos, -comhustible or not. But 
instead of .constantly interrupting the process in -this way, a 
coittinnons operation-may be.secur^ by simultaneously carrying 
.on.faothithe-reactions (a).and<(A) in suchiproportbns that,the heat 
generated by (-c) at least equals the .heat absoebed -by •(!>)■ For 
fthis iporpDse .the apparatus is fed at the same time with atmo¬ 
spheric air and with a certain quantity of steam,,preferably 
in a.superheated state. Gaseous mixtures of this kind lusve-been 
made, more or less intentionally, fur a long time past. One of 
the best known of them, intended less for the purpose of serving 
.as ordinary fuel .than for that of driving machinery, is the 
Duwson gas. 

A-n advantage common to all kinds of gaseous fuel, which 
indeed forms the iprincipal reason -why it is intentionally pro¬ 
duced from solid fuel, in spite of inevitable losses in the course 
of the operation, lis tlie following. Tlie combustion of solid fuel 
(coiil, Ac.) cannot be cairied on .witli the theoretically necessary 
quantity of atmospheric air, but requires a considerable excess 
of the latter, at least 50 %, sometimes 100 % and more. This is 
best seen .from the analyses of smoke gases. If all the .oxygen 
of the ,air were converted into CO.j and H5O, the amount of CO5 
in the smoke -gases should be in the case of pure carbon nearly 
21 volumes %, as carbon dioxide occupies the same volume as 
oxygen ; while lordinary coal, where the hydrogen takes up a 
certain .quantity of oxygen as well, should show about 18-5 % 
CQ,. But the best smoke gases of steam boilers show only J2 
■ot IS %, "much more frequently only 10 % CO3, and.gases drom 
reverberatory furnaces often show less .than $ %. This means 
that the volume -of the smoke gases escaping into .the air is 
from li to ,2 times (in the case of high^temperature operations 
often 4 times) greater than the theoretical .minimum ; and as 
these gases always carry off a considerable quantity of heat, 
.thclossof heat is all the.greater tlte.less complete is the utilucation 
of the oxygen and the higher the temperature of the operation. 
This explains why, In the case of the best-constructed ateara- 
boiler .fires provided with heat eoonomirers, where the smoke 
gases are deprived df most of their heat, the proportion of the 
heatvidueof the fuel actually-utilited may liseto 7oor events %, 
while in some metallurgical .operations, in glass-making .and 
similar .oaaea, it imay be below 5 %. 

One .way of .ovetnoming this difficulty to.a certain extent is 
to reduce the solid fuel tto a -very fine powder, which can be 
intimately mixed with the .air so that the consumption of the 
latter ;is only very slightly in excess of the-theoretical quantity ; 
but ithis process, which .has -been only recently introduced .on a 
somewhat extended scale, involves much additianal-expense-and 
tto(ible,and oannotas yet be considered aiiealisnccen. Generally, 
too, it is far less easily appdied than gassous fuel. The .ktter 
can be readily and intimately mixed with the .exant quantity -of 
air 4ltat is -reqt^ed and distributed in any suitable -way, and 


much of thewaate heat-can hemtilindfbr.aipielimiiiiKir heating 
of the air and tlwgai.tobe burned by moons.of '‘rmoqtaators.’’ 

We ehall -now describe the -principal lelaises of igaseotts fuel, 
producedlby ihepaitial combustioni of coal. 

A. finitsetr Gas, SkmansrGas^As xie iiam aeen above, this 
gas is madelsy the incomplete combustion «f fuel. The materials 
generdly effifA^sd for its producrion -are lOnthracite, coke -or 
other,-fuels whiidi .are not liable to .cake .during the-operation, 
and tthus-stop the .draught or-otherwise disturb the pceoMt, -but 
by special meaaures.-also hituminous coal,Iignita, peat and other 
iudl may be utilked fer -goeipraduoers. The fuel is arranged in 
a deep layer, generally from 4 ft. up to 10 ft., and the air H 
introducedfram bebw, either by natural draught or-,means'Of 
a blast, .and either by a grate or only fay a -slit in .the wall of the 
“ gas-producer.” £ven if the primary action taking place at 
.the entranoe of the air-consisted in the complete combustion of 
the carbon to-dioxide,'.COj, the latter, in rising through .the high 
column -of incandescent fuell, must be reduced to imonoxide,; 
£ 0 j-fC» 2 GQ. But as the temperature in the producer .rises 
rather .high, and as in otdinaiy -circumstances the .action of 
oxygen .on .carbon above eooo° -C. -consists almost entirely in 
the direct foemation of .GQ, we may: regard this compound as 
primarily formed in the hatter parts of the -gas-producer. It is 
true that ordinary producer gas always contains more or less 
C 0 „, hut this imoy .be formed higher up by air entering through 
leakages in -the apparatus. If we ignore the hydrogen contained 
in the fuel, the theomtickl composition of producer gas would 
1 * 33 M % 'CO fi ^'7 % N, 'both by volume and weight. Its 
weight peT'Cubic metre is 1'2;; I grammes,.and itshsat vidue leij 
calories per cubic, metre,-or less 'than one-fifth of the heat-value 
ofcoalgas. fxactically, however,.producer gas contains a small 
-percent^e d gases, increasing its heat-value, like .hydrogen, 
methane, Ac., but-on the other band it is never free from carbon 
dioxide .to .the extent -of from 2 to 8 %. Its heat-vsdue may 
therefore range between 800 and 1100 calories per cubic -metre. 
Even when taking ra the basis of our calculation a theoietickl gas 

33'3 % CO, we find that there is a great loss of,heat-value in 
the manufacture df f his gas. Thermochemistry teaches us filiat 
the reaction'C-H ‘0 -develops 20-5 of the heat produced by the 
complete oxidation -of -C to CO5, thus leaving only •jO'ij % for 
the stage CO-tO^COj. If, therefore, -the gas.given off in the 
producer is allowed to cool down to ordinary temperature, 
nearly 30 % of -the beat-value of the coal is lost by radiarion. 
If, .however, the gas-producer is built in rckwe proximity to the 
place where the combustion takes pIace,.'So that the gas does not 
lose -very much of-its heat, the -loss is correspondingly less. Even 
then there is .no reason why -this mode of .burning the fuel, (,e. 
first with “ primoiy air ” in the -producer (C-hO « CG), -then with 
“secondary air” in the furnace (GO-t 0 —COj), should be 
preferred to the direct complete .burning of the fuel on a grate, 
.unless the abovetmentioned advantage is secured, viz. reduction 
of the smoke gases to a minimum .by confining the.si^ply .of air 
as nearly as,-possible to that required for the formation-of C 0 {, 
which is only .possible by producing an intimate mixture of the 
producer .gas with ithe.secondary air. The advantage in.question 
IS not very great where .the heat-of the smoke gases-can be very 
fully utilized, e.g. in weB-cmistructed steam boilers, salt-pans 
and the like, .and as a matter of fact gas producers have not 
found much use in such cases. But a very great advantage is 
attained in .faigb-temperature operations, -wbene the smoke 
gases -escape very hot, and -where it is .on that account all- 
important to confine their quantity to a,minimum. 

Itris.precisely in thesc'cases that anotherrequireawnt frequently 
comes in, viz. the produotion at a given point ofiaihigher tempera- 
tuoe than is easily attained by ordina^ -fires. Gas-firing -lends 
itself very well to this end, as it is easily 'Combined -with-a pre¬ 
liminary -beating up -of the air, and -even of the gas itself, by 
means of “ reenpe^ors.” The ociginal .and hest-known 'form 
of these, due to Siemens Brothers, cotaists of two brick.chamb^s 
filled with loosely stacked -file-bricks -in such manner that any 
gases passed through the (fiuunbersmust seek their way through 
the interstices left between thebicks. by -which means athorough 
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Interchange of temperature takes place. The smoke gases, 
instead of escaping directly into the atmosphere, are made to 
pass through one of these chambers, giving up part of their 
heat to the brickwork. After a certam time the draught is 
changed by means of valves, the smoke gases are passed through 
another chamber, and the cold air intended to feed the com¬ 
bustion is made to pass through the first chamber, where it 
takes up heat from the white-hot bricks, and is thus heated up 
to a bnght red heat until the chamber is cooled down too far, 
when the draughts are again reversed. Sometimes the producer 
gas itself is heated up in this manner (especially when it has 
been cooled down by travelling a long distance^; in that case 
four recuperator chambers must be provided instead of two. 
Another class of recuperators is not founded on the alternating 
system, but acts continuously; the smoke gases travel always 
in the same direction in flues contiguous to other flues or pipes 
in which the air flows in the opposite direction, an interchange 
of heat taking place through the walls of the flues or pipes. Here 
the surface of contact must be made very large if a good effect 
is to be produced. In both cases not merely is a saving effected 
of all the calories which are abstracted by the cold air from the 
recuperator, but as less fuel has to be burned to get a given 
effect, the quantity of smoke gas is reduced. For details and 
other producer gases, see Gas, 11 . Far Fuel and Power. 

Gas-firing in the manner just described can be brought about 
by very simple means, viz. by lowering the fire-grate of an 
ordinary fire-place to at least 4 ft. below the fire-bridge, and by 
introducing the air partly below the grate and partiy behind 
the fire-place, at or near the point where the greatest heat 
is required. Usually, however, more elaborate apparatus is 
employed, some of which we shall describe below. Gas-firing 
has now become universal in some of the most important in¬ 
dustries and nearly so in others. The present extension of 
steel-making and other branches of metallurgy is intimately 
connected with this system, os is the modern method of glass¬ 
making, of heating coal gas retorts and so forth. 

The composition of producer gas differs considerably, princi¬ 
pally according to the material from which it is made. Analyses 
of ordinary producer gas (not such os falls under the heading of 
“ semi-water gas,” see saA C) by volume show 22 to 33 % CO, 
1 to 7 % COji, o-s to 2 % Hj, o’S to 3 % hydrocarbons, and 
64 to 68 % N,. 

B. Water Gas. —The reaction of steam on highly heated 
carbonaceous matter was first observed by Felice Fontana in 
1780. This was four years before Henry Cavendish isolated 
hydrogen from water, and thirteen years before William Murdoch 
made illuminating gas by the distillation of coal, so that it was 
no wonder that Fontana’s laboratory work was soon forgotten. 
Nor had the use of carburetted water gas, as introduced by 
Donovan in 1830 for illuminating purposes, more than a very 
short life. More important is the fact that during nine years 
the illumination of the town of Narbonne was carried on by 
incandescent platinum wire, heated by water gas, where also 
internally heated generators were for the first time regularly 
employed. The Narbonne process was abandoned in 1865, and 
for some time no real progress was made in this field in Europe. 
But in America, T. S. C. Lowe, Strong, Tessii du Motay and others 
took up the matter, the first permanent success being obtained 
by the introduction (1873) of Lome’s system at Phoenixville, Pa. 
In the United States the abundance of anthracite, as well as of 
petroleum naphtha, adapted for carburetting the gas, secures a 
great commercial advantage to this kind of uluminant over coal 
gas, so that now three-fourths of all American gas-works employ 
carburetted water gas. In Europe the progress of this industry 
was naturally much less rapid, but here also since 1882, when 
the apparatus of Lowe and Dwight was introduced in the town 
of Essen, great improvements have been worked out, principally 
by E. Blass, and by these improvements water gas obtained a 
firm footing also for certain heating purposes. The American 
process for making carburetted water gas, as an auxiliary to 
ordinary coal gas, was first introduced by the London Gas Light 
and Coke Company on a large scale in 1890'. 


I Water gas in its original state is called “ blue gas,” because it 
I burns wi& a blue, non-luminous flame, which produces a very 
high temperature. According to Hie equation C + H} 0 » CO+H2, 
this gas consists theoretically of equal volumes of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. We shall presently see why it is 
impossible to avoid the presence of a httle carbon dioxide and 
other gases, but we shall for the moment treat of water gas as 
if it were composed according to the above equation. The 
reaction C+HjO-CO+H, is endothermic, that is, its thermal 
value is n^ative. One gram-molecule of carbon produces 97 
great calories (i great calorie or kilogram-calorie = 1000 gram- 
calories) when burning to COj, and this is of course the maximum 
effect obtainable from this source. If the same giam-molecule 
of carbon is used for making water gas, that is, CO + H„ the 
heat produced by the combustion of the product is 68-4 + 
57-6-126 great calories, an apparent surplus of 29 calories, 
which cannot be got out of nothing. This is made evident by 
another consideration. In the above reaction C is not burned 
to CO}, but to CO, a reaction which produces 28-6 calories per 
gram-molecule. But as the oxygen is furnished from water, 
which must first be decomposed by the expenditure of energy, 
we must introduce this amount, 68’S calories in the case of 
liquid water, or si -6 calories in the case of steam, as a negative 
quantity, and the difference, viz. + 28’6 - 57 -6=29 great calories, 
represents the amount of heat to be expended from another 
source in order to bring about the reaction of one gram-molecule 
of carbon on one gram-molecule of HjO in the s&ipe of steam. 
This explains why steam directed upon incandescent coal will 
produce water gas only for a very short time: even a large 
mass of coal will quickly be cooled down so much that at first a 
gas of different composition is formed and soon the process will 
cease altogether. We can avoid this result by carrying on the 
proces.s in a retort heated from without by an ordinary coal fire, 
and all the early water gas apparatus was constructed in this 
way; but such a method is very uneconomical, and was long ago 
replaced by a process first patented by J. and T. N, Kirkham 
in 1854, and very much improved by successive inventors. This 
process consists in conducting the opieration in an upright brick 
shaft, charged with anthracite, coke or other suitable fuel. This 
shaft resembles an ordinary gas-producer, but it differs in being 
worked, not in a continuous manner, which, as shown above, 
would be impossible, but by alternately blowing air and steam 
through the coal for periods of a few minutes each. During the 
first phase, when carbon is burned by atmospheric oxygen, and 
thereby heat is produced, this heat, or rather that part of it 
which is not carried away by radiation and by the products 
of combustion on leaving the apparatus, is employed in raising 
the _ temperature of the remaining mass of fuel, and is thus 
available for the second phase, in which the reaction (A) 
C+HjO •• CO + H, goes on with the abstraction of a corresponding 
amount of heat from the incandescent fuel, so that the latter 
rapidly cools down, and the process must be reversed by blowing 
in air and so forth. The formation of exactly equal volumes 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen goes on only at temperatures 
over 1200® C., that is, for a very few minutes. Even at 1100® C. 
a little CO} can be proved to exist in the gas, and at 900® its 
proportion becomes too high to allow the process to go on. 
About 650° C. the CO has fallen to a minimum, and the reaction 
is now essentially (c) C-i-3H50-C0„-(-2Hj; soon after the 
temperature of the mass will have fallen to such a low point 
that the steam passes through it without any perceptible action. 
The gas produced by reaction (c) contains only two-thirds of 
combustible matter, and is on ^t account less valuable than 
proper water gas formed by reaction (A); moreover, it requires 
the generation of twice the amount of steam, and its presence is 
all the less desirable since it must soon lead to a total cessation 
of the proceM. In ordinary circumstances it is evident that the 
more steam is blown in during a unit of time, the sooner reaction 
(f) will set in; on the other hand, the more heat has been 
accumulated in the producer the longer can the blowing-in of 
steam be continued. 

The process of making water gas consequently comprises 
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two alternating operations, viz. first, “bIowing*up” byw means 
of a current of air, by which the heat of the mass of fuel is raised 
to about 1300 ° C.; and, secondly, " steaming,” by injecting a 
current of (preferably superheated) steam until the temperature 
of the fuel had fallen to about 900° C, and too much carbon 
dioxide appears in the product. During the steaming the gas 
is carried off by a special conduit into a scrubber, where the dust 
mechanically carried away in the current is washed out, and the 
gas is at the same time cooled down nearly to the ordinary 
temperature. It is generally stored in a gas-holder, from which 
it is conducted away as required. It is never quite free from 
nitrogen, as the producer at the beginning of steaming contains 
much of this gas, together with CO or COj. The proportion of 
hydrogen may exceed S®%> consequence of reaction (c) 
setting in at the close of the steaming. Ordinary “ blue ” water 
gas, if, as usual, made from coke or anthracite, contains 48-52 % 
H„ 40-41 % CO, 1-5 % COj, 4-5 % Nj, and traces of hydro¬ 
carbons, especially methane. If made from bituminous coal, 
it contains more of the latter. If “ carburetted ” (a process 
which increases its volume 50 and more) by the vapours from 
superheated petroleum naphtha, the proportion of CO ranges 
about 25 %, with about as much methane, and from to to 15 % 
of “ illuminants ” (heaiy hydrocarbons). The latter, of course, 
greatly enhance the fuel-value of the gas. Pure water gas would 
possess the following fuel-value per cubic metre ; 

0-5 cub. met. H.>=120I calorics 

0-5 .. .. CO'= 1522 

281.1 „ 

Ordinary “ blue ’’ water gas has a fuel-value of at least 2500 
calories. Carburetted water gas, which varies very much in 
its percentage of hydrocarbons, sometimes reaches nearly the 
heat-value of coal gas, but such gas is only in exceptional cases 
used for heating purposes. 

We must now turn to the “ blowing-up ” stage of the process. 
Until recently it was assumed that during this stage the combus¬ 
tion of carbon cannot be carried on bwond the formation of 
carbon monoxide, for as the gas-producer must necessarily 
contain a deep layer of fuel (generally about 6 to 10 ft.), any CO.^ 
formed at first would be reduced to CO; and it was further 
assumed that hardly any CO2 would be formed from the outset, 
as the temperature of the apparatus is too high for this reaction 
to take place. But as the combustion of C to CO produces only 
about 30 % of the heat produced when C is burned into COj, 
the quantity of fuel consumed for “ blowing-up ” is very l^ge, 
and in fact considerably exceeds that consumed in “ steaming.” 
There is, of course, a further loss by radiation and minor sources, 
and the result is that i kilogram of carbon yields only about 
I -2 cub. met. of water gas. Each period of blowing-up generally 
occupies from 8 to 12 minutes, that of steaming only 4 or 5 
minutes. This low yield of water gas until quite recently appeared 
to be unavoidable, and the only question seemed to be whether 
and to what extent the gas formed during blowii^-up, which 
is in fact identical with ordinary producer gas (Siemens gas), 
could be utilized. In America, where the water gas is mostly 
employed for illuminating purposes, at least part of the blowing- 
up gas is utilized for heating the apparatus in which the naphtha 
is volatilized end the vapours are “ fixed ” by superheating. 
This process, however, never utilizes anything like the whole 
of the blowing-up gas, nor can this be effected by raising and 
superheating the steam necessary for the second operation; 
indeed, the employment of this gas for raising steam is not very 
easy, owing to the irregularities of and constant interruptions 
in the supjuy. In some systems the gas made during the blowing- 
up stage Is passed through chambers, loosely filled with bricks, 
like Siemens recuperators, where it is burned by “ secondary ” 
air : the heat thus imparted to the brickwork is utilized by passing 
through the recuperator, and thus superheating, the steam 
required for the next steaming operation. In many coses, 
principally where no carburetting is practised, the blowing-up 
gas is simply burned at the mouA of the producer, and is &us 
altogether lost; and in no case can it be utilized without great 


waste. A very important improvement in this respect was 
effected by C. Dellwik and E. Fleischer. They found that Ae 
view that it is unavoidable to bum the carbon to monoxide 
during the blowing-up holds good only for the prewure of blast 
formerly applied. This did not much exceed that which is 
required for overcoming the frictionsd resistance within the 
pr^ucer. If, however, the pressure is considerably increased, 
and the height of the column of fuel reduced, both of these 
conditions being strictly regulated in accordance with the result 
desired, it is easy to attain a combustion of the carbon to dioxide, 
with only traces of monoxide, in spite of the high temperature. 
Evidently the excess of oxygen coming into contact with each 
particle of carbon in a given unit of time produces other conditions 
of chemical equilibrium than those existing at lower pressures. At 
any rate, experience has shown that by this process, in which the 
full heat-value of carbon is utilized during the blowing-up stage, 
the time of heating-up can be reduced from 10 to 1 or 3 minutes, 
and the steaming can be prolonged from 4 or 5 to 8 or 10 minutes, 
with the result that twice the quantity of water gas is obtained, 
viz. upwards of a cub. meters from i kilogram of carbon. 

The application of water gas as a fuel mainly depends upon, 
the high temperatures which it is possible to attain by its aid, 
and these are principally due to the circumstance that it forms 
a much Smaller flame than coal gas, not to speak of Siemens gas, 
which contains at most 33 % of combustible matter against 
90 % or more in water gas. The latter circumstance also allows 
the gas to be conducted and distributed in pipes of moderate 
dimensions. Its application, apart from its use as an illuminant 
(with which we are not concerned here), was formerly retarded 
by its high cost in comparison with Siemens gas and other 
sources of heat, but as this state of affairs has been changed by 
the modern improvements, its use is rapidly extending, especially 
for metallurgical purposes. 

C. Mixed Gas {Semi-Water Gas ).—This class is sometimes 
called Dowson gas, irrespective of its method of production, 
although it was made and extensively used a long time before 
J. £. Dowson constructed his apparatus for generati^ such a 
gas principally for driving gas-engines. By a combination of 
the processes for generating Siemens gas and water gas, it is 
produced by injecting into a gas-producer at the same time a 
certain quantity of air and a corresponding quantity of steam, 
the latter never exceeding the amount which can be decomposed 
by the heat-absorbing reaction, C 4 -HjO =■ CO-I-H., at the ex¬ 
pense of the heat generated by the action of the air in the 
reaction C -(- 0 >» CO. Such gas used to be frequently obtained in 
an accidental way by introducing liquid water or steam into 
an ordinary gas-producer for the purpose of facilitating its 
working by avoiding an excessive temperature, such as might 
cause me rapid destruction of the brickwork and the fusion of 
the ashes of the fuel into troublesome cokes. It was soon found 
that by proceeding in this way a certain advantage could be 
gained in regard to the consumption of fuel, os the heat abstracted 
by the steam from the brickwork and the fuel itself was usefully 
employed for decomposing water, its energy thus reappearing 
in the shape of a combustible gas. It is hardly necessary to 
mention explicitly that the total heat obtained by any such 
process from a given quantity of carbon (or hydrogen) can in 
no case exceed that wUch is generated by direct combustion; 
some inventors, however, whether inadvertently or intentionally, 
have actually represented this to be possible, in manifest violation 
of the law of the conservation of energy. 

Roughly speaking, this gas may be said to be produced by 
the combimition of the reactions, described sub A and B, to the 
joint reaction: 2 C-(- 0 -(-Hj 0 - 2 C 0 -(-H,. The decomposition 
of H ,0 (applied in the shape of steam) absorbs 57'6 gram calories, 
t^ formation of 2 C 0 produces 59 gram calories ; hence there is 
a small positive excess of 1-4 calories at disposal. This in reality 
would not be sufficient to cover the loss by radiation, &c.; 
hence rather more free oxygen (i.e. atmosphmc air) must Iw 
employed than is represent by the above equation. All this 
free oxygen is, of course, accompanied by nearly four times 
its volume of nitrogen. 
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The mixed gu thw obtamed differs voy much iti'composition, 
but is stwxys modi richer in hydrogen (of which it contams 
sometimes as modi as so %) end poorer in carbom monoxide 
(sometimes down to »%) than Siemens gas; generally it 
contains more of CX), than the latter, The pnoportion of nitn^en' 
is always less, about 50 %. It is therefore a-more concentrated 
fuel than Siemens gas, and better adapted* to the drivingof gas> 
engines. It scarcely costs more to make than ordinary Siemens 
gas, except where the steam is generated and superheated in 
special apparatus, as is done in the Dowson producer, which, 
on the other' hand, yields a correspondingly better gas. As is 
natural, its properties are some way between, those of Siemens 
gas and of water gas; but they approachi more nearly the 
former, both as to oosts and as to'fuel>value, and also as to the 
temperatures reached in combustion. This is easily understood 
if we consider that gas of just the same description can be 
obtained by mixing one volume of real water gas with the four 
volumes of .Siemens gas made during the blowing-up stoge^-an' 
operation which is certainly too expensive for practical'use. 

A modification of this gas is- the Mofid. gas, which is made, 
according to Mond’s patent, by means-of such an excess of steam 
that mo.st of the nitrogen of the coke is converted into ammonia 
(Grouven’s reaction); Of course much of this steam passes on 
imdecompnsed, and the'quantity of the gas is greatly increased 
by the reMtion C-f 211 ^ = 00 ;,-I-; hence the fuel-value 
of this gas is less than that of semi-water gas made in other ways. 
Against this lots must be set the gain of ammonia which is 
recovered by means of an arrangement of coolers and scrubbers, 
(md, except at very low prices of ammonia, the profit thus made 
is probably more than sufficient to cover the extra cost. Hut 
as the process requires very large and expensive plant, aaid its 
profits would vanish in the cose of the value of ammonia becoming 
much lower (a result which would very probably follow if it were 
somewhat generally introduced), it cannot he expected to sup¬ 
plant the other descriptions of gaseous fuel to more than, a 
limited extent. 

Semi-water gas is especially adapted for the purpose of driving 
gas-engines on the explosive principle (gas-motors). Ordinary 
producer-gas is too poor for this purpose in respect of heating 
power ; moreover, owing to the prevalence of carbon monoxide. 
It does not light quickly enough. These defects are sufficiently 
overcome in semi-water gas by the larger proportion of hydrogen 
con^ned in it. For the purpose in question the gas should be 
purified from tar and ashes, and should also be cooled down before 
entering the gas-engine. The Dowson apparatus and others 
are constructed on this principle. 

Air Gas ,—By forcing air over or through volatile mflanunable 
lic^uids a gaseous mixture can be obtained which bums with a 
bright flame and which can be used for illumination, Its employ- 
ment for heating purposes is quite exceptional, e.g. in chemical 
lahowtories, and we abstain, therefore, from describing any of the 
numerous appliances, some of them hearing very fanciful names, 
which have been devised for its manufacture. (G. L.) 

FOWTI OVIIOMA [Futnlamtfuna], a town of Spain, in the 
province of Cordova; near the sources- of the river GuadisUo, 
and on the Fuente del Arco-Belmes-Cordova railway. Pop. 
(ipoo) 11', 777 - Fuente Ovejuna- is built on a hill; in a well- 
irrigated district, which, breides producing on abundance of 
wheat, wine, fruit and' honey, also contains argentiferous- lead 
mines and stone quarries. Cattle-breeding is an important 
local industry, and leather, preserved meat, soap and: flour 
are manufactured. The parish church formerly belonged to 
th e knig hts of Calatrava (<■ i>65-r4fl6). 

fWHTURRAHA (formerly sometimes written Pontanshia; 
I.at. Potts Rapidus), a town of northern. Spain, in the province 
of Guipfiecoaon the San Sebastiaas-Bayonne railway; near 
the Bay of Biscay and on the French frontier. Pt^i (1^70) 
iilxiut 750 ; (ipoo) 4345. FPentorrabia stands on the slope of a 
hill on tile 1 ^ blink of the river Bidassoa, and near the. point 
whore its estuary begins. Towards the ctoae of the rgth centuiy- 
the town became popular os a summer resort for visitors from 
the interior of Spain, and, in consequence, ife'isppeamnce under- | 


went many changes and mudl of its early jawigienty retumed'. 
Hotels and villas were built in the new. part of' the town that 
spring up outside the picturesque walledi fortress, and there is 
quite a conimst between the part inside At heavy; half-ruined 
rampartp, with its narrow, steep streets and'curious'gable-roo&d 
houses, its fine old church and castle and its. massive town hall, 
and the'new suburbs and fishermen^s quarter fiuing the estuary 
of the Bidassoa. Many industries flourish on the outskirts of 
the town, including rope and net manufectorei, flour mills,, saw 
mills, mining railways, paper mills. 

Fuenteirabia formerly possessed considemble strategic im- 
poiianoe; and it has frequently been taken and retaken in 
wars between France and' Spain. The rout of Chariemagne in 
778, which has been assoemted with Fontarabia, by Milton 
(Paradise Lost, i. 587); is generally understood to have taken 
place not here but at Roncesvalles (q.v.), which is nearly 40 m. 
K.S.E. Un-successful attempts to seize Puenterrabia were 
made by Ihe' French troops in 1476 and again- in 1503. In a 
subsequent campaign (1521) these were more successful, but the 
fortress was retaken in 15*4. The prince of Condi sustained a 
severe repulse under its walls in 16^, and it was on this occasion 
that the town received from Philip IV. the rank o£ city (muy 
noble, muy leal, y muy valerosa ciudad, “ most noble, most loyal, 
and most valiant city ”), a privilege which involved some 
measure of autonomy. After a severe siege, Fuenterrabia 
surrendered to the duke of Berwick and hLs French troops in 
1719 ; and in 1794 it again fell into the hand.s of the French, 
who so dismantled it that it has never since been reckoned by 
the Spaniards amonjj their fortified places. It was by the ford 
opposite Fuenterrabia that the dukcof Wellington, on the 8th'of 
October 1813, successfully forced a passage into France in the 
face of an opposing army commanded by M^awhal Soult. Severe 
fighting also took place here during the Carlist War in 1837. 

FUERO, a Spanish term, derived from the Latin jorum. The 
Castilian use of the word in the sense of a right, privilege or 
charter is most probably to l»e traced to the Roman eonvmtus 
/wri'rffrt, otherwise known as jurisdictimtes or jora, which in 
Pliny’.s time were already numerous M the Iberian peninsula. In 
each of these provincial fora tbe Roman magistrate, as is well 
known, was accustomed to pay all possible deference to the 
previously e.stahlished common law of the di.strict; and it was 
the privilege of every free subject to demand that he should be 
judged in accordance with the custom.s and usages of hi.s proper 
forum. Tins was especially true in the case of the inhabitants of 
those towns which were in possession of the jus italicum. It is 
not, indeed, demonstrable, hut there are. many presumptions, 
besides some fragments of direct evidence, which make it more 
than prolmble that the old administrative arrangements both of 
the provinces and of the towns, but especially of the latter, 
remained practically undisturbed at the period of the Gothic 
oecupation of Spain.' The Theodosian Code and the Breviarv 
of Alarie alike seem to imply a continuance of the municipal 
system which had been established by the Romans ; nor does the 
later Lex Visigothorum, though avowedly designed in some 
points to supersede the Roman law, appear to have contemplated 
any marked interference with the former fora, nbich were still to 
a large extent left to be ^ulated in the administration of justice 
by unwitten, immemorial, local custom. Little is known of the 
condition of the subject populatioiis of the peninsula during the 
Arab ^cupation ; but we are informed that the Christians were, 
.sometimes at least, judged according to their own laws in 
separate tribunals presided' over liy Christian judges; and the 
mere fact of the preservation of the name alealdr, an official 
whose functions corresponded so closely to those of the fndex or 
defensor civitatis, is fitted to suggest that the old municipm! fora, 
if much impaired, were not even then in all cases wholly destroyed. 
At all events when the word forum ’ begins to appear for the first 
time in documents of the loth century in' the sense of a liberty or 

' The nature of tlie evidence may be gathered from Savigny, Gudt. 
d. riim. Reebis. See especially i. pp. i J4, 259 .seq. 

* 'Compare I.embkeu. Schhim, GescAtcAte run Sptmien, 1.314: ii. T17. 

’ Or mtoer fonu. See Ducange; s.v. 
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p^ege; it. is gsneraily implnd that the thing so nuned is 
noAmg new,. Ihe.eaiiiest extant writtBii fuero » proi^y that 
whiohwasfiantedito tha province andtownoi Leon by iUphonso 
y. m m2B. ^ ^emanated from.the king iaagenoial.conncirof the 
ki^doia ot Leon: and; Castile,, and consistied ei two lepamte 
pasts; in.thftfirst 19chaptersweseeontainedasotieiiof.statutes 
which were teabe vsU for the kmgdnm at large, whfle the rest of 
the document w- simply a momcipal charter.'- Bat in neither 
portion does it in any tense mark a new legislative departure, 
unless in so far as it marks the beginning of the era of written’ 
chattels for towns. The “ fuero general:” does not p ro fit to 
ssipersede die tmsueiudims arUt^umium. jurtum or Chdndaswint’s 
codi&ation of date in the Lex Visigothorum:; the “fuero 
municipal ” w rally for the most part but a resuscitation' of 
u^es formerly ^bllshed, a recognition and definition of 
libertiet and prirheges that had Ibng before been conceded or 
taken for gian^. The right otihe burgesses to sdf-govemment 
and selfi-taxation is admowledged and confirmed, they, on the 
oth» liMd^ being held bound tn> a constitutional obedience and 
subjectim to the sovereign, particularly to the payment of 
defoute impe^l taxes, and the* rendering of a certain Eunount of 
military service (a.s the ancient municipia had been). Almost 
caiitemporaneaus with this fuero of Leon was that granted to 
Sajenat (Naxem) by Sancho el Mayor of Navarre (-ob. 1035), and 
confirmed, in 1076, by Alphonao VI.^ Traces of others of perhaps 
even an earlier date are occasionally to be met with. In the fuero 
of Caidena, for example, granted liy Ferdinand 1. in 1039, 
reference is made to a previous forum Burgense (Burgos), which, 
however, has not been preserved, if, indeed, it ever had been 
reduced to writing at all. The phraseology of that of S^ulveda 
(1076) in like manner points back to an indefinitely remote 
antiquity;” Among the later fueros of the nth century, the 
most important are those of ]aea (1064) and of Logrono (1C95). 
The former of these, which was distinguished by the unusual 
largeness of its concessions, and by the careful minuteness of its 
details, rapidly extended to many places in the neighbourhood, 
while the latter charter was given also to Miranda by Alphonso 
VL, and was further extended in 1181 by Sancho el Sabio of 
Navarre to Vitoria, Aus constituting one of the earliest written 
jnra of the “ Provincias Vascongadas.” In the courae of the lath 
and 13th centuries the number of such documents increased very 
rapidly ; that of Toledo especially, granted to the Mozarabic 
population in nor, but greatly enlarged and extended by 
Alphonso VII. (1118) and succeeding sovereigns, was used as a 
basis for many othor Castilian fueros. Latterly the word fuero 
came to he used in Castile in a wider sense than before, a» mean¬ 
ing a general code of laws ; thus about the time of Saint Ferdi- 
imd the old Lex VisigotJrorum, then translated for the first 
time into the vernacular, was called the Fuero Juago, a name 
which was soori retranslated into the barbarous I.,atjn of the period' 
as Forum Judicum;' and among the compilations of AlplioiMo 
the Learned'in like manner were an.Espejo de Fueros and'also the 
Fuero de las leyes, better known perhaps os the Fuero Real. The 
famous code known as the Ordenamenio Real de Akald, or Fuero 
Viejo de Castilla, dates from a still later period. As the power of 
the Spanish crown was gradually concentrated and consolidated, 
royal pragmaticas began to take the place of constitutional laws.; 

' Cap. XX. begins; Constituimus cliain ut Legionensis civitas, 
quae depopulata full a Sarracenis in diebus patris mei Veremnndi 
regia, re^pulatur per hos foros subscriptos." 

” “ Mando el concodo ot confirmo ut ista civita.s cum sua plebe et 
cum omnibus sui.s pertinentiis sub tali lege ot sub tali foro maneat 
per saccula cuncta. Amen. Isti sunt fueros qnae habucrunt in 
Naxera In diebns Sanctil.regis et Gartiani regis.” 

’ “Ego Aldefonsus oex et uxor mcaiAgnes confinnamus ad Septem- 
publica Buo foro qnod habuit in tempore antique do avolo.mco et in 
tempore comitum Ferrando Gonzalez et comiLe Garcia Fordinandez 
et comite Dorano Santlo." 

* This Latin is later even than that of Ferdinand, whose werds are : 

“ Statno et mando quod Liber Judlcum, qno ego misi Cordubam, 
traaslatetur in vnlgazem. et voflctur forum do Corduba . . . etquod 
per saecula cuncta sit pro foro et nuUus sit ausus istud forum aliter 
appellarc nisi forum de Cord'uba, et iubeo et mando quod omnia 
mOTatOT et popnlator . . . venict ad judicium et ad forum de 
Corduba," 


ffee l^foerwof the variousr dbtriets slowTy yiMM boibre the 
superior force of imperialism ; and only those-nf hfosmrw- wtqf i-hf 
Biuque'^neM (see' Basques)' Hare had' sofifeicHt ritalfty to 
M^e them* to survire to eomparatively modem- times. UTOah 
airily TOomgthelbrdshipof the-Castilian crown since aftouf the 
midWa ot the ^th'centtiry, theseprovinees rigidly insiirted'upon 
omplMce with toetr consuetudinary taw, and especially with 
that wl^ provided that the-wftv, before assummg the govern¬ 
ment,, should personally appear before the assera^ and swear 
to mmtam the ancient constitutions. Bach of the- provinces 
mentjoned had distinct sets of fueros, codified at different periods, 
and vwying considerably as to dfetsails; the mam- features, how¬ 
ever, were the same in aifi. Their rights, after having- been re- 
cogi^’ by successive- Spanish sovereigns from FhrShand' the 
Uthohc-toHerdmand VIE, were; at the-death of the latter in 
1 * 33 . aside by the government of Casttifios. The result was a 
civil war, which terminated in a renewed'acknowlfct^ent of the 
fueros by Isabel II. (1839). The provisional government of r868 
also promised to respect them, and similar pledges were given 
by toe governments which succeeded. In consequence, however, 
of the Cariist rising of !873~i876, the Basque fueros were finally 
extinguished in 1876. The history of toe Foraes of toe Portu¬ 
guese towns, and'of the Fors du Biam, is precisely analogous to 
that of the fueros of Castile. 

Among the nmnorou.s ■works that more or less exprcs-sly deal with 
this subject, that of Marina {Eniayo historico-cHtien snbre la antipta 
pAncipalti eutrpos legalts tit lot rtynof. dt Ltati y 
CasiiUe) still ooatinues to hold a high place. Khferonce may also 
lx- made to Colmoiro's Curso de derecJto politico aegun la historia de 
Ifon y de Castitla (Madrid, 1873); to Schifor’a Getchickle von 
Spamen, il. 418-428, Hi. 203 soq.; and'to Holltm’s Middle Ages, 

C. IV. ' ’ 

FUBHTEVENTDRA, an island in toe Atlantic Ocean, forming 
part of toe Spanish archipelago of the Canary Islands (t/.v.). 
Ifop. (rqoo) 11,669 : area 665 sq. m, Fuerteventlura lies between 
Lanxarute and Grand Canary. It has a'length of 5a'm., and an' 
average width of i a m. Though less mountainous toon the other 
i.slonds, its aspect is barren. There are only two-springs of fre.sh 
water, mid these are confined to one valley. I^ava streams and' 
other signs of volcanic action abound', but there- has lieen no 
Igneous activity since toe .Spaniards »ok possession. At each 
extremity of toe island are high mountains, which send off 
branches along the coast so. as to enclose a laige arid plain. 
Ilie highest peak reaches 2300 ft. In external appearance, 
climate and productions, Fuerte-ventura greatly resembles 
lAnzorotc. ^ Ain interval of three years without rain has been 
known. Oliva (pop. rqoo, 2464) is the largest town. A smaller 
place in* the centre of the island named Betanouria (586) is toe 
administrative capital. Cafaros (looo) on the eastern coast is 
the chief port. Dromedariw are bred here. 

FUGGER, the name of a famous German family of merchants 
and bankers. The founder of the family -was Johann Fugger, 
a weaver at Graben, near Augsburg, whose son, Johann, settled 
in Augsburg probably in 1367. The younger Johann added the 
business of a merchant to that of a weaver, and’ through his 
marriage with Clara Widolph became a citizen of Augeburg. 
After a successful career he died in 1408, leaving two sons, 
Andr^ and Jakob, who greatly extended the business which 
they inherited from tooir father, Andreas, called the “ rich 
Fugger,” had several sons, among them being l.ukas, who was 
very prominent in the municipal politics of Augsburg and who- 
was -very wcaltoy until he was ruined by the repudiation by the 
town of Louvain of a great debt owing to him, and Tatcob, 
was granted the right to bear arms in 1452, and who ^nded the- 
family of Fugger vom Reh*—so called from the first arms- of the 
Fuggers, a roe (ReJi) or on a field asure—whidi became extinct 
on toe death of his gwt-grandson, Ghieh, in- 1383. Johann 
tugger’s son, Jakob, died' in 1469, and three of his seven sons, 
Ulrich'(1441-1510), Georg (i4S3-i^)iand Jakob (1459-1525), 
men of great resource and' industry, inherited toe family business 
and added enormously to the family wealth. In 14173 Ulrich 
obtamed from the emperor Fifederiok HI. the right to'bMr arms 
for himself and His brothers, and about the same time he began 
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M the busker -of the Habeburgs, a OHsnexion destined to 
ti^ immt, and fortune to his house. Under the lead of Jakob, 
i^nad been trained for business in Venice, tte Fuffiers were 
interested in silver mines in Tirol and copper mines in Hungary, 
while their trade in spices, wool and silk extended to almost 
all pasts of Europe. ITieir wealth enabled them to make large 
Joansto the German king, Maximilian I., who pledged to them 
the county of Kirchberg, the lordship of Weissetihom and other 
lands, and bestowed various privileges upon them. Jakob 
built the castle of Fuggerau in Tirol, and erected the Fuggerei 
at Augsburg, a collection of io6 dwellings, which were let at low 
rents to poor people and which still exist. Jakob Fugger and 
his two nephews, Ulrich (d. 15*5) and Hieronymus (d. 1536), 
the sons of Ulrich, died without direct heirs, and the family was 
continued by Georg’s sons, Raimund (1489-1535) and Anton 
(1493-1560), under whom the Fuggers attained the summit of 
their wealth and influence. 

Jakob Fugger’s florins had contributed largely to the election 
of Charles V. to the imperial throne in 1519, and his nephews 
and heirs maintained close and friendly relations with the great 
emperor. In addition to lending him large sums of money, they 
farmed his valuable quicksilver mines at Almaden, his silver 
mmes at Guadalcanal, the great estates of the military orders 
which had passed into his hands, and other parts of his revenue 
as king of Spain; receiving in return several tokens of the 
emperor’s favour. In 1530 Raimund and Anton were granted 
the imperial dignity of counts of Kirchberg and Weissenhom, 
and obtained full possession of these mortgaged properties; 
in 1534 they were ^ven the right of coining money ; and in 1541 
received rights of jurisdiction over their lands. During the diet 
of Augsburg in 1530 Charles V. was the guest of Anton Fugger 
at his house in the Weinmarkt, and the story relates how the 
merchant astonished the emperor by lighting a fire of cinnamon 
with an imperial bond for money due to him. This incident 
forms the subject of a picture by Carl Becker which is in the 
National Gallery at Berlm. Continuing their mercantile career, 
the Fuggers brought the new world within the sphere of their 
operations, and also carried on an extensive and lucrative 
business in fanning indulgences. Moreover, both brothers 
found time to acquire landed property, and were munificent 
patrons of literature and art. When Anton died he is said to 
iiave been worth 6,000,000 florins, besides a vast amount of 
property in Europe, Asia and America; and before this time 
the total wealth of the family had been estimated at 63,000,000 
florins. The Fuggers were devotedly attached to the Roman 
Catholic Church, which benefited from their liberality. Jakob 
had been made a count palatine (Pfaligraf) and had received 
other marks of favour from Pope Leo X., and several members 
of the family had entered the church; one, Raimund’s son, 
Sigmund, becoming bishop of Regensburg. 

In addition to Ute bishop, three of Raimund Fugger’s sons 
attained some degree of celebrity. Johann Jakob (1516-1575), 
was the author of Wahrhaftigm Besehreibung des oslerreiehiseheH 
uni habsbur^isehen Naktnens, which was laigek used by S. von 
Bircken in his Spiegel der Ehren des Enhauses Osterreich (Nurem¬ 
berg, 1668), and of a Geheim Ernbuch des Fuggerisehen Geschlechies. 
He was also a patron of art, and a distinguished counsellor of 
Duke Albert IV. of Bavaria. After the death of his son Kon¬ 
stantin, in 1637, this branch of the family was divided into three 
lines, which beoime extinct in 1738,1795 and 1846 respectively. 
Another of Kaimund’s sons was Ulrich (1536-1584), who, after 
serving Pope Paul III. at Rome, became a Protestant. Hated 
on this account by the other members of his family, he took 
refuge in the Rhenish Palatinate; greatly interest^ in the 
Greek classics, he occupied himself in collecting valuable manu¬ 
scripts, which he bequeathed to the university of Heidelbeig. 
Raimund’s other son was Geor^ (d. 1579), who inherited the 
countships of Kirchberg and Weiss^om, and founded a branch 
of the family which still exists, its present head being Georg, 
Count Furaer of Kirchberg and Weissenhom (b. 1850). 

Anton Fugger left three sons, Marcus (1539-1597), Johann 
(d. 1598) and Jakob (d. 1598), all of wlwm left male issue. 


Marcus was the author of a book on horse-breeding, IFm utid 
wo ma4 ein Gesiut von guten eidn Kriegsrossen aujiithten tidl 
(1578), and of a German translation of the Histona eaUtiostUa 
of KicefAorus Callistus. He founded the Nordendorf branch 
of the f^ily, which became extinct on the death of his grandson, 
Nicolaus, in 1676. Another grandson of Marcus was Franz 
Fufjger (1613-1664), who servM under Wallmstein during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and was afterwards governor of Ingolstadt, 
He was killed at the battle of St Gottbard on the ist of August 
1664. 

Johann Fugger had three sons, Christoph (d. 1615) and 
Marcus (d. 1614), who founded the families of Fugger-Glott and 
Fugger-Kircbheun respectively, and Jakob, bishop of Constance 
from 1604 until his death in 1636. Christoph’s son, Otto Hein¬ 
rich (1593-1644), was a soldier of some distmetion and a knight 
of the order of the Golden Fleece. He was one of the most 
active of the Bavarian generals during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and acted as governor of Augsburg, where his rule aroused 
much discontent. The family of Kirchheim died out in 1673. 
That of Glott was divided into several branches by the sons 
of Otto Heinrich and of his brother Johann Ernst (d. 1628). 
These lines, however, have gradually b^me extinct except the 
eldest line, represented in 1909 by Karl Ernst, Count Fugger of 
Glott (b. 1859). Anton Fugger’s third son Jakob, the founder of 
the family of Wellenburg, had two sons who left issue, but in 1777 
the possessions of this branch of the family were again united by 
Anselm Joseph (d. 1793), Count Fugger of Batxnhausen. In 
IB03 Anselm’s son, Anselm Maria (d. 1821), was made a prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire, the title of Prince Fugger of Baben- 
hausen being borne by his direct descendant Karl (b. 1861). On 
the fall of the empire in 1806 the lands of the Fuggers, which 
were held directly of the empire, were mediatized under BaVaria 
and Wurttemberg. The heads of the three existing branches 
of the Fuggers are all hereditary members of the Bavarian 
Upper House. 

Augsburg has many interesting mementoes of the Fuggers, 
including the family burial-chapel in the church of St ^na; 
the Fugger chapel in the church of St Ulrich and St Afra ; the 
Fuggerhaus, still in the possession of one branch of the family ; 
and a statue of Johann Jakob Fugger. 

In 1593 a collection of portraits of the Fuggers, engraved by 
Dominique Gustos of Antwerp, was issued at Augsburg. Editions 
with 127 portraits appeared in 1618 and 1620, the former accom¬ 
panied by a genealogy m I.atin, the latter by one in German. Another 
edition of this Pinacotheca Fuggirorum, published at Vienna in 1754, 
includes 139 portraits. See Cktonik der Familie Fugger vnm Jahre 
ISOO, edited by C. Meyer (Munich, 1902); A. Geiger, Jakob Fugger, 
I4S9-ISV (Regensburg, 1895): A. Schulte, Die Fugger in Rom, 
{I.eip2ig, 1904); R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalier der Fugger 
(Jena, 1896); K. H&bler, Die Geschichte der Fuggerschen Handlung 
in Spanien (Weimar, J897); A. Stauber, Das Haus Fugger (Augs¬ 
burg, 1900); and M. Jansen, Die Anfinge der Fugger (Leipxig, 
1907). 

FUQmVE SLAVE LAWS, a term applied in the United 
States to the statutes passed by Congress in 1793 and 1850 to 
provide for the return of negro slaves who escaped from one 
state into another or into a public territory. A fugitive slave 
clause was inserted in the Articles of Confederation of the New 
England Confederation of 1643, providing for the return of the 
furtive upon the certificate of one magistrate in the jurisdiction 
out of which the said servant fled—no trial by jury being provided 
for. This seems to have been the only instance of an inter¬ 
colonial provision for the return of fugitive slaves ; there were, 
indeed, not infrequent escapes by slaves from one colony to 
another, but it was not until after the growth of anti-slavery 
sentiment and the acquisition of western territory, that it 
became necessary to adopt a uniform method for the return of 
fugitive slaves. Such provision was made in the Ordinance of 
1787 (for the Northwest Territory), which in Article VI. provided 
that m the case of “any person escaping into the same [the 
Northwest Territory] from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in an^ one of the original states, such fugitive majr Im 
lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming bis or 
her labior or service as aforesaid.’’ An agreement of the sort was 
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neoesiary to persuade the slave-holding states to union.and in 
the Federal Constitution, Article IV., Section II., it is provided 
that “ no person held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” 

The first specific legislation on the subject was enacted on the 
i2th of February 1793, “d i'k® th® Ordinance for the Northwest 
Territory and the section of the Constitution quoted above, did 
not contain the word “ slave ” ; by its provisions any federal 
district or circuit judge or any state magistrate was authorized 
to decide finally and without a jury trial the status of an alleged 
fugitive. The measure soon met with strong opposition in the 
northern states,and Personal Liberty Laws were passed to hamper 
officials in the execution of the law ; Indiana in 1824 and Con¬ 
necticut in 1828 providing jury trial for fugitives who appealed 
from an original decision against them. In 1840 New York and 
Vermont extended the right of trial by jury to fugitives and 
provided them with attorneys. As early as the first decade of 
the 19th century individual dissatisfaction with the law of 1793 
had taken the form of systematic assistance rendered to negroes 
escaping from the South to Canada or New England—the 
so-called “ Underground Railroad.”' The decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Prigg v. 
Pennsylvania in 1842 (16 Peters 539), that slate authorities 
could not be forced to act in fugitive slave cases, but that 
national authorities must carry out the national law, was 
followed by legislation in Massachusetts (1843), Vermont (1843), 
Penn.sylvania (1847) and Rhode Island (1848), forbidding slate 
officials to help enforce the law and refusing the use of state 
gaols for fugitive slaves. The demand from the South for more 
effective federal legislation was voiced in the second fugitive slave 
law, drafted by Senator J. M. Mason of Virginia, and enacted on 
the i8th of September 1850 as a part of the Compromise Measures 
of that year. Special commissioners were to have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the U.S. circuit and district courts and the 
inferior courts of territories in enforcing the law ; fugitives could 
not testify in their own ludialf; no trial by jury was provided ; 

’ The precise amount of organization in the Underground Railroiid 
cannot be delinitely ascertained because of tlie exaggerated use of 
tlie iigure oi railroading in the documents of the “ presidents " of 
the road, Robert I’urvis and Levi Coffin, and of its many " con¬ 
ductors,” and their discussion of the '' packages ” and " freiglit " 
shipped by them. The system reached fiom Kentucky and Virginia 
acro.ss Ohio, and from Maryland across I’ennsylvania and New 
York, to New England and Canada, and as early iis 1817 a group of 
anti-slavery men in southern Ohio had lielped to Canada as many as 
1000 slaves. The Quakers of Pennsylvania possibly began the 
work oi tlie mysterious Underground Railroad ; the best known ol 
them was Thomas Garrett (1789 1871), a native of Pennsylvania, 
who, in 1822, removed to Wilmington, Pelaware, where he was 
convicted in 1848 on four counts umlor the Fugitive Slave Law and 
was lined >8000 ; he is said to have helped 2700 slaves to freedom, 
The most picturesque figure of the Underground Railroad was 
Harriet Tubme.n (c. 1820), called by her friend, John Brown, 
" General " Tubman, and by her fellow negroes “ Moses.” She 
made alxiut a score of trips into the South, bringing out with her 
300 negroes altogether. At one time a reward of 840,000 was offered 
lor her capture. She was a mystic, with remarkable clairvoyant 
powers, and did great : ervice as a nurse, a spy and a .scout in the 
Civil War. laivi Coffin (1798-1877), a native of North Carolina 
(who.se cousin, Vestal Coffin, had established before 1819 a " station " 
of the Underground near what is now Guilford College, North Caro¬ 
lina), in 1826 settled in Wayne County, Ohio ; his home at New 
Garden (now Fountain City) was the meeting point of three " lines ” 
from Kentucky ; and in 1847 he removed to Cincinnati, where his 
labours in bringing slaves out of the South were even more successful. 
It has been argued that the Underground Railroad delayed the final 
decision of the slavery question, inasmuch as it was a ‘‘ safety 
valve " ; lor, without it, the more intelligent and capable of the 
negro slaves would, it is asserted, have broome the leaders of in¬ 
surrections in the South, and would not have been removed frqm 
the places where they could have done most damage. Consalt 
William Still, The Underground Kailroad (Philadelphia, 1872) , a collec¬ 
tion of anecdotes by a negro agent of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery 
Society, and of the Philadelphia branch of the Railroad; and the 
important and scholarly work of Wilbur II. Sicbert, The Underground 
Railroad from Slavery to Freedom (New York, 1898). 


penalties were tnpoaed upon mtknhalt wh8 toftued to eniacoe the 
law or from whom a fugitive shwld escape, and upm indmMiiide. 
who aided negroes to escape; the marshal inip;ht raise a pesw 
comilatus ; a fee of (10 was paid to the commotioRer when his 
decision favoured the claimant and only (5 when it favoured the 
fugitive ; and both the fact of the escape and the identity of the 
fugitive were to be determined on purely ex parte testimony. 
The severity of this measure led to gross abuses and defeated its 
purpose ) toe number of abolitionists increased, toe operations 
of toe Underground Railroad became more efficient, and new 
Personal Liberty Laws were enacted in Vermont (1850), Con¬ 
necticut (1854), Rhode Island (1854), Massachusetts (1855), 
Michigan (1855), Maine (1855 and 1857), Kansas (1858) and 
Wisconsin (1858). These Personal Liberty Laws forbide justices 
and judges to take cognizance of claims, extended the habeas 
corpus act and toe privilege of jury trial to fugitives, and 
punished false testimony severely. The supreme court of 
Wisconsin went so far (1859) as to declare the Fugitive Slave La\/ 
unconstitutional. These state laws were one of the grievances 
officially referred to by South Carolina (in Dec. i860) ns justifying 
her seres.sinn from the Union. Attempts to carry into effect toe 
law of 1850 aroused much bitterness. The arrests of Sims and 
of Shndrach in Boston in 1851; of “ Jerry ” M'Henry, in 
Syracuse, New York, in toe same year ; of Anthony Bums in 
1854, in Boston ; and of the two (inrner families m 1856, in 
Cincinnati, with other cases arising under the P'ugitive Slave 
Law of 1850, probably had as much to do with bringing on the 
Civil War us did the controversy over slavery in the Territories. 

With the beginning of the Civil War toe legal status of toe 
slave was changed by his master’s being in arms. General B. F. 
Butler, in May r8f)i, declared negro slaves contraband of war. 
A confiscation bill was passed in August 1861 discharging from 
his .service or labour any slave emplnyetl in aiding or promoting 
any insurrection against the government of the United States. 
By an act of toe 17th of July 1862 any slave of a disloyal master 
who was in territory occupied by northern troops was declared 
ipso facto free. But for some time the Fugitive Slave I.*w was 
considered still to hold in the case of fugitives from masters in 
the border states who were loyal to the Union government, and 
it was not until the 28th of June 1864 that the Act of 1850 was 
repealed. 

See J. F. Uhoiles, Hislory 0/ the United States from the Compromise 
of jSjo, V0I.S. i. and ii. (New York, 1893) ; and M. G. M'Dougiill, 
Fugitive Staves, ibig-iTOj (Uo.ston, 1891). 

FUGLEMAN (from the Ger. Flugehnatin, the man on the 
Flitgcl or wing), properly a military term for a soldier who is 
selected to act as “ guide,” and posted generally on the flanks 
with the duty of directing the march in the required line, or of 
giving toe time, Ac., to the remainder of the unit, which conforms 
to his movements, in any military exercise. The word is then 
applied to a ringleader or one who takes the lead in any move¬ 
ment or concerted movement. 

FUGUE (l.at. fuga, flight), in music, the mutual ” pursuit 
of voices or parts. It was, up to the end of the i6th century, 
if not later, the name applied to two art-forms. (A) Fuga 
ligata was the exact reproduction by one or more voices of the 
statement of a leading part. The reproducing voice {comes) 
was seldom if ever written out, for all differences between it 
and the dux were rigidly systematic; e.g. it was an exact inversion, 
or exactly twice us slow, or to be sung backwards, &c. i c. 
Hence, a rule or canon was given, often in enigmatic form, by 
which the comes was deduced from the dux ; and so the term 
canon Itecame the appropriate name for the form itself, and is 
still retained. (B) A composition in which the canonic style 
was cultivated without canonic restriction was, in the i6th 
century, called fuga ricercaia or simply a ricercare, a term which 
is still used by Bach as a title for the fugues in Das musikalische 
Opfer. 

The whole conception of fugue, rightly understood, is one of 
the most important in music, and the reasons why some con¬ 
trapuntal compositions are called fugues, while others are not, 
are so trivial, technically as well as aesthetically, that we hat e 

XT. to 
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pn<cmd to treat the mibjeot lopamtely tmder the gen^ 
of COKTRAPONTAL FORMS, reserving only technical 
terms for definition here. 

(i.) If in the beginning or “exposition ” the material with which 
the opening voice accompanies the answer is faithfully reproduced 
as the accompaniment to subsequent entrie.s of the subject, it 
is allied a countenuhjtet (see Counterpoint, under sub-heading 
DoubU ComiUrpoint). Obviously the process may be carried 
further, the first countersubject going on to a second wh<« the 
sulq'ect enters in the third part and so on. The term is also 
.'ipplied to new subjects appearing later in the fugue in combina¬ 
tion (immediate or destined) with the original subject. Cherubini, 
holding the doctrine that a fugue cannot have more than one 
■abject, insists on applying the term to the less prominent of 
the subjects of what are commonly called double fu^es, i.e. 
fugues which begin with two parts and two subjects simultan¬ 
eously, and so also with briple and quadruple fugues. 

(ii.)Episodes are passages separating the entries of the subject.' 
Episodes are usually developed from the material of the subject 
and countersubjects; they are very rarely independent, but 
then conspicuously so. 

(iii.j^Ifeto, the overlapping of subject and answer, is a resource 
the possibilities of which may lie exemplified by the setting of 
the words omnes geucratitmes in Bach’s Magnificat (see Bach). 

(iv.) The distinction between real and tonal fugue, which is 
.still sometimes treated as a thing of great historical and tedutical 
importance, is really a mere detail resulting from the fact that 
a violent oscillation between the keys of tonic and dominant 
is no part of the function of a fugal exposition, so that the answer 
is ((‘.specially in its first notes and in points that tend to shift the 
key) not so much a transposition of the subject to the key of 
the dominant as an adaptation of it from the tonic part to the 
dominant part of the scale, or vice versa : in short, the answer 
is as far as possible on the dominant, not in the dominant. The 
modifications this principle produces in the an.swer (which have 
been happily described os resembling “ fore-shortening ") are 
the only distinctive marks of tonal fugue ; and the text-books 
are half filled with the attempt to reduce them from matters 
uf oar to rules of thumb, which rules, however, have the merit 
(unuiiual in those of the academic fugue) of being founded on 
observation of the practice of great masters. But the same 
principle us often as not produces answers that are exact trans- 
[xisitions of the subject; and so the only kind of real fugue 
(i.e, fugue with an exact answer) that could rightly be contrasted 
with tonal fugue would be that in which the answer ought to 
l)c tonal hut is not. It must be admitted that tonal answers are 
rare in the mod \1 music of the i6th century, though their melodic 
principles arc of yet earlier date ; still, though tonal fugue does 
not become usual until well on in the 17th century, the idea 
that it is a separate species i.s manifestly absurd, i nless the term 
simply means " fugue in modem tonality or key," whatever the 
answer may be. 

The term " answer ” is usually reserved for those entries of 
the subject that are placed in what may be called the “ comple¬ 
mentary ’’ position of the scale, whether they are “ tonally ” 
modified or not, Tlv,i« the order of entries in the exposition of 
the first fugue of the Wehltemp. Kim, is .subject, answer, answer, 
subject; a departure from the usual rule according to which 
•subject and answer are strictly alternate in the exposition. 

In conclusion we may remind the reader of the most accurate 
as well as the most vivid description ever given of the essentials 
of a fugue, in the famous lines in Paradise Lost, book xL 
“ His voUnt touch, 

Instinct throngh all proportioivs, low and high, 

Fled and pursued transverse t)ie resonant fugue.’' 

It is hard to realize that this description of organ-music was 
written in no classical period of instrumental ^yphony, but 
just half-way between the death of Frescobaldi and the birth 

' An epiaxlo occunang dnring tlic exposition is sometimes called 
codetta, a distinction the uselessne.w of which at once appears on 
an nn.^ 1 yB^s o( Bacli'lt and fugue in the Wohltemp. Klav. (the term 
codetta is more correctly applied to notei fitting in a gap between 
subioct and its first answer, butauch a gap is rare in good examplee), 


of Bacj). E'wry whrd it a definition, both retrospective and 
prophetic; end in " transverse ” we see all that Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouseley expresses in his popular distinction between the 
“perpendicular" or homopbonie style in which harmony is 
buDt up in chords, and the “ horizontal ” or polyphonic style in 
which it is woven in threads of independent melody, (D. V. T.) 

FUHRICH, JOSEPH VON (iSoo-iSyfih Aosirian painter, was 
bom at Kratsou in Bohemia on the gth of February 1^0. DMply 
impres.sed as'a boy by rude pictures adorning the wayside oba-^ls 
of his native'country, bis first attempt at coniposition was a 
sketch of the Nhtivity for the festival of Christmas in his father’s 
house. He lived to see the day when, becoming celebrated as 
a composer of scriptural episodes, his sacred subjects were 
transferred in numberless repetitions to the roadside churches of 
the Austrian state, where humble peasants thus learnt to admire 
modem art reviving the models of earlier ages. Fuhricli has 
been fairly described a.s a “ Nazarene,” a romantic religious artist 
whose pencil did more than any other to re.store the old spirit 
of Diirer and give new shape to countless incidents of the gospel 
and scriptural legends. Without the power of Cornelius or the 
grace of Overbeck, he composed with great skill, especially in 
outline. His mastery of distribution, form, movement and 
expression was considerable. In its peculiar way his drapery 
was perfectly cast. Essentially creative as a landscape 
draughtsman, he had still no feeKng for colourand when 
he produced monumental pictures he was not nearly so 
successful as when designing subjects for woodcuts. Fuhrich's 
fame extended far beyond the walls of the Austrian capital, 
and his illustrations to Tieck’s Genojeva, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Triumph of Christ, the Road to Bethlehem, the Succession 
of Christ according to Thomas k Kempis, the Prodigal 
fion, and the verse,s of the Psalter, became well known. His 
Prodigal Son, especially, is remarkable for the fancy with which 
the spirit of evil is embodied in a figure constantly recurring, 
and like that of Mephlstopheles exhibiting temptation in a human 
yet demoniacal shape. Fiihrich became a pupil at the Academy 
of Prague in 18j 6. His first inspiration was derived from the 
prints of Diirer and the Faust of Cornelius, and the first fruit of 
this turn of study was the Genofeva series. In 1826 he went to 
Rome, where he added three frescoes to those executed by 
Cornelius and Overbeck in the Palazzo Massimi. His subjects 
were taken from the life of Tasso, and ore almost solitary examples 
of his talent in this class of composition. In 1831 he finished 
the Triumph of Christ now in the Raezynski palace at Berlin. 
In 1834 he was made custos and in 1841 professor of composition 
in tho Academy of Vienna. After this he completed the monu¬ 
mental pictures of the church of St Nepomuk, and in 1854-1861 
the vast series of wall paintings which cover the inside of the 
Lerehenfeld church at Vienna. In 1872 he was pensioned and 
made a knight of the order of Franz Joseph; 1875 is the date of his 
illustrations to the Psalms. He died on the 13th of March 1876. 

His autobiography was pnlilished in 1875, and a memoir by his 
son I.ncas in 1886. 

FUJI (Fuji-?an, Fujiyama, F’usiyama), a celebrated mountain 
of Japan, standing W.S.W. of Tokyo, its base being about 70, m. 
by nul from that city. It rises to a height of 12,395 f^- 8^ 
.southern slopes reach the shore of Suruga Bay. It is a cone of 
beautifully simple form, the more striking to view because it 
stands isolated ; but its summit is not conical, being broken by 
a crater some 2000 ft. in diameter, for Fuji is a quiescent volcwo. 
Small outbursts of steam ore still to be observed at some points. 
An eruption is recorded so lately as the first decade of the 18th 
century. The mountain is the resort of great numbers of pilgrims 
(see also Japan). - 

FU-KIEN (formerly Min), a soirth-eostem province of China, 
bounded N. by the province of Ciieh-kiang, S. by that of Kwang- 
tung, W, by that of Kiang-si and E. by the sea. It occupies an 
area of 53,480 sq. m. and its population is estimated at 20,000,000. 
The provincial capital is Fuoliow Fu, and it is divided into eleven 
pref^ures, besides that ruled over the prefect of the capital 
city. Fu-kien is generally mountainous, being overspread by the 
Nan-shan ranges, which run u general, course of N.E. and S.W. 
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Theprincajial river U the Min, which u (ormed by the jijnetkm 
in the nei^bourhood of the city of Yen-p ing Fu, of three riven’ 
nam^, the Nui-ii, which takes its rise in the mountaiiM on the 
western frontier in the prefecture of Kien-ning Fu, the Fuh-tun 
Ki, the source of whkh is found in the district of Kwang-tsih in 
the north-west of the province, and the Ta-shi-ld (Shao Ki), which 
riseain the mountains in the western district of Ning-hwa. From 
Yen-ping Fu the river takes a south-easterly course, and after 
passing adong the south face of the city of Fuchow Fu, empties 
Itself into the sea about 30 m. below that town. Its upper course 
is narrow and rocky and abounds in rapids, but as it approaches 
Fucliow Fu the chaimel widens and the current becomes slow 
and even. Its depth is very irregular, and it is navigable only by 
native boats of a small class. Two other rivers liow into the sea 
near Amoy, ndther of which, however, is navigable fur any 
dispince from its mouth owing to the shallows and rapids with 
which they abound. Thirty-five miles inland from Amoy stands 
the city of Chang Chow, famous for the bridge wliich there spans 
the Kin-lung river. This bridge is 800 ft. long, and consists of 
granite monoliths stretching from one abutment to another. The 
soil of the province is, as its name, “ Happy Establishment,’ 
indicates, very productive, and the scenery is of a rich and varied 
character. Most of the hills are covered with verdure, and die 
less rugged are laid out in terraces. The principal products of 
the proving are tea, of which tlie host kind is that Icnown as 
Bohea, which takes it? name, by a mispronunciation, from the 
Wu-e Mountains, in the prefecture of Kien-ning Fu, where it is 
grown ; grains of various kinds, oranges, plan tins, lichis, bamboo, 
ginger, gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, salt (both marine and rock), 
deers’ horns, beeswax, su^r, fish, Isrds’ nests, medicine, paper, 
clotli, timber, &c. Fu-kien has three open ports, Fuchow' Fu 
opened in 184a, Amoy opened to trade in the same year and 
Kuning. 'Hie latter port was only opened to foreign trade in 
1898, but in 1904 it imported and exported goods to the value of 
£7668 and £278,160 respectively. 

FUKUl) a town of Japan in the province of Echizen, Nippon, 
near the west coa?t, 20 m. N. by E. of Wakasa Bay. It lies in 
a volcanic district much exposed to earthquakes, and suffered 
severely during tlie disturbana-s of 1891-1892, when a chasm over 
40 ni. long was opened across the Neo valley from Fukui to 
Katabira. But Fukui subsequently revived, and is now in a 
flourishing condition, with several local industries, especially the 
manufacture of paper, and an increasing population exce^ing 
50,000. Fukui has railway communication. 'ITiere are ruins of 
a castle of the Daimios of Echizen. 

FUKUOKA, a town on the north-west coast of the island of 
Kiushiu, Japan, in the province of Chikuzen, 90 m. N.N.E. of 
Nagasaki by rail. Pop. about 72,000. With Hakata, on the 
opposite side of a small coast stream, it forms a large centre of 
population, with an increasing export trade and .several local 
industries. Of these the most important is silk-weaving, and 
Hakata especially is noted for its durable silk fabrics. Fukuoka 
was formerly the residence of the powerful daimio of Chikuzen, 
and played a conspicuous part in the medieval history of Japan ; 
the renowned temple of Yeiyas in the district was destroyed by 
fire during the revolution of 1868. There are several other places 
of this name in Japan, the most important being Fukuoka m the 
province of Mutsu, North Nippon, a railway station on the main 
line from Tokyo to Aimori Ura Bay, Pop. about 5000. 

FULA (Fulbk, Fkllatah or Peuls) a numerous and powerful 
African p>eople, spread over an immense region from Senegal 
nearly to Darfur. Strictly they have no country of their own, and 
nowhere form the whole of the population, though nearly always 
the dominant native race. They are most numerous in Upper 
Senegal and in the countries under French sway immediately 
south of Senegambia, notably Futa Jollon. Farther east they 
rule, subject to tlte control of the French, Segu and Massena, 
countries on both banks of the upper Niger, to the south-west of 
Timbuktu. The districts within the great bend of the Niger 
have a large Fula population. East of that river Sokoto and its 
tributary emirates are ruled Fula princes, subject to the 
control of the British Nigerian administration, Fula are settled 
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m Bornu, Bagirmi, NVndai and the upper Nile Valieyi^ibmtiiave 
no political power in these countries. Their most southerly, 
emirate is Adamawa, the .coun^ on both sides of the upper 
Benue. In this vast region of dis^ibution the Fula populations 
are most dense towards the west and north, most scattered 
towards the east and south. Originally herdsmen in the western 
and central Sudan, they extended their sway east of the Niger, 
under the leadership of Othman Dan Fodio, during the early 
years of the 19th century, and having subdued tlte Hausa states, 
founded the empire of &koto with the vassal emirates of Kano, 
(laudo, Nupe, Adamawa, &c. 

The question of the ethnic affinities of the Fula has given rise 
to au eiwrmous amount of speculadon, but tlie must reasonable 
theory is that they are a mixture of Berber and Negro. This is 
now the most generally accepted theory. Certainly there is no 
reason to connect them with the ancient Egyptians, in the 
district of Senegal known as Futadugu or “ Fula Land,” whepe 
the purest types of the race are found, the people are of a reddish 
brown or light chestnut colour, with oval faces, ringlety or even 
.smooth hair, never woolly, straight and even aquiline noses, 
delicately shaped lips and regular features quite differentiating 
them from the Negro type. Like most conquering races the 
Fula are, however, not of uniform physique, m many districts 
approximating to the local type. They nevertheless maintain 
throughout their widc.sprcad territory a certain national solid¬ 
arity, thanks to common speech, traditions and usages. The 
ruling caste of the Fula differs widely in character from the 
herdsmen of the western Sudan, 'j'hc latter arc peaceable, 
inoffensive and abstemious. They are mainly monogamous, 
and by rigidly abstaining from foreign marriages have preserved 
racial purity. The ruling caste in Nigeria, on the other hand, 
despise their pastoral brethren, and through generations of 
polygamy with the conquered tribes have become more Negroid 
in type, black, burly and coarse featured. Love of luxury, 
pomp and finci7 is their chief characteristic. Taken as a whole, 
the Fula race is distinguished by great intelligence, frankness of 
disposition and strength of character. As soldiers they-arc 
renowned almo.st exdusis'ely as cavalry ; and the race has 
produced several leaders jxissessed of much strategical skill. 
Besides the ordinary Negro weapons, they use iron spears with 
leatherbound handles and swords. They are generally excellent 
rulers, stem but patient and just. The Nigerian emirs acquired, 
however, an evil reputation during the 19th century as slave 
raiders. They have long Lwen devout Muhummedans, and 
mosques and schools exist in almost all titcir towns. Tradition 
says that of old every Fula boy and girl was a scholar; but 
during tlie decadence of their power towards the close of the 19th 
century education was not highly valued. Power seems to have 
somewhat spoilt this virile race, but such authorities as Sir 
Frederick Lugard believe them still capable of a great future. 

The Fula language has as yet found no place in any African 
linguistic family. In its rudiments it is akin to the Hamito- 
.Semitic group. It possesses two grammatical genders, not 
masculine and feminine, but the human and the non-human; 
the adjective agrees in assonance with its noun, and euphony 
plays a great part in verbal and nominal inflections. In some 
ways resembling the Negro dialects, it betrays non-Negroid 
influences in the use of suffixes. The name of the people lias many 
variations. Fulbe or Fula (sing. Pullo, Peul) is the Mandingan 
name, FoUani the Hausa, Fellatah the Kanuri, Fullan the 
Arab, and P'ulde on the Benue. like the name Abate, “ white,” 
given them in Kororofa, all these seem to refer to their light 
reddish hue. 

See F. Ratzel, Hislory oj Mankind (Euglidi od., London, i85K>- 
1S98) ; Sir F. Lugard, “ Nortliein Nigeria,” in Ceofri^hical Journal 
(July 1904) ; Grimal dc Guirodon, Lm Pith (1887) ; E. A. Bracken- 
bary, A Snort Vocabulary of the Fttlani Language (Ziingeru, 1907) ; 
the articles Nigbbia and Sokoto and authorities there cited. 


) Sir Wm. Wallace in a report on Northoni Nigeria ("CokHiial 
Office” scries. No. 551, 1907) call.? attention to the exodus “of 
thousands of Fulani of all sorts, but mostly Mfllawa, from the 
French Middle Niger," attd states that the majority of the emigrants 
are settling in the Nile valley. 
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rVLOHER (or Fouchek) OF CHARTRES (1058-1;. 1130V 
French chronicler, was a pnest who was present at the council 
of flermont in 1095, and accompanied Robert II., duke of 
Normandy, on the first crusade in 1096. Having spent some 
lime in Italy and taken part in the fightinp- on the way to the 
Holy IJind," he Ijeoame chaplain to Baldwin, who was chosen 
king of Jerusalem in noo, and lived with Baldwin at Edessa 
and then at Jerusalem. He accompanied this king on several 
warlike expeditions, but won more lasting fame by writing his 
Historia Hierosolymitana or Gista Francorum Jerusalefii ex- 
jmgnantium, one of the most trustworthy souree.s for the history 
of the first crusade. In its final form it is divided into three 
Iwoks, and covers the period between the council of Clennont 
and 1:27, and the author only gives details of events which he 
himself had witnessed. It was used by William of Tyre. Fulcher 
died after 1127, probably at Jerusalem. He has been confused 
with Foucher of Mongervillier (d. 117 :)■ abbot of St-P6re-en- 
Vall^e at Chartres, and also with another person of the same 
name who distinguished him.sclf at the siege of Antioch in 
1098. 

The Historia^ but io iiu iiiconudete form, wa.s lirst published by 
J. Bongars hi Uie Gesta Ih'i per rratitos (Hanover, j6i r). The iicst 
edition is in tome iii, of the Recuet! des historiens des crotsadcs, 
Historiens uccidentaux (Paris, 1W16) ; and tliere is a French tran.sb- 
lioa in tome xxiv. of Ciuuot's CoUectivn des niimoin's reliili/s i 
t'histone de J'rame (Paris, 1823-1855). 

See H. von Sylx- 1 , Geschichtr des rrsten Krenssttges (Leipr.ig, 1881) ; 
and A. MoUnier, Ixs Sources de I’hisioire de Fiance, tome ii. (Paris, 
11 ) 02 ). 

FULDA, a town and cpiscoiial see of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, between the Rhiin and the Vogel- 
Gebirgc, fig m. N.E. from Frankfort-on-Main on the railway 
to Be.bra. Although irregularly built the town is pleasantly 
situateil, and contains two fine .siiuares, on one of which stands a 
fine statun of St Boniface, llie present cathedral was built 
at the beginning of the :8th century on the model of St Peter’s 
at Rome, but it has an ancient crypt, which contains the bones 
of St Boniface and was restored in 1892. Opposite the cathedral 
is the former monastery of St Michael, now the episcopal palace. 
The Michaelskirche, attached to it, is a small round church built, 
in imitation of the Holy Sepulchre, in 822 and restored in 1855. 
Of other buildings may be mentioned the Library, with upwards 
of 80,000 printed hooks and many valuable MSS., the statcli' 
palace with its gardens and orangery, the former Benedictine 
nunnery (founded 1625, and now used as u seminary), luid the 
Minorite friary (1258) now used as a furniture warehouse. Among 
the secular buildings are the fine Schloss, the Bihltoihck. the 
town hall and the post office. There arc several schools, a hospital 
founded in the 15th century, and some new artillery barracks. 
.Many industries are carried on in Fulda. These include weaving 
and dyeing, the manufacture of linen, plush and other textiles 
and brewing. There are also railway works in the town. A 
large trade is done in cattle and grain, many markets being held 
here. Fine views are obtained from several hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood, among these Iwing the F’rauenberg. the Petersberg and 
the Kolvarienlterg. 

Fulda owes its existence to its famous abbey. It Itecanic a 
town in 1208, and during the middle ages there were many 
struggles between the abbots and the townsfolk. During the 
Peasants’ War it was captured by the rebels and during the 
Seven Years’ War by the Hanoverians. It came finally into the 
possession of Prussia in 1866. From 1734 to 1804 F'ulda was 
the se.it of a university, and latterly many assemblies of German 
bishops have been held in the town. 

I’he great Benedictine abbey of Fulda occupies the place in 
the ecclesiastical history of Germany which Monte Cassino holds 
in Italy, St Gall in South Germany, Corvey in Saxony, Tours 
in Ftance and Iona in Scotland. Founded in 744 at the instiga¬ 
tion of St Boniface by his pupil Sturm, who was the first abbot, 
it became the centre of a great missionary work. It was liberally 
endowed with land by the princes of the Carolingian house and 
others, and soon became one of the most famous and wealthy 
establishments of its kind. About 968 the pope declared that 


its abbot was primate of all the abbots in Germany and (xaul, 
and later he became a prince of the Empire. Fulda was specially 
famous for its school, which was the centre of the theological 
learning of the early middle ages. Among the teachers here 
were Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, who was abbot from 82a to 842, 
and Walafrid Strabo. Early in the loth century the monastery 
was reformed by introducing monks from Scotland, who were 
responsible for restoring in its old strictness the Benedictine rule. 
Later the abbey lost some of its lands and also its high position 
and some time before the Reformation the days of its glory 
were over. Johaim von Heimebcrg, who was abbot from 1529 
to 1541, showed some sympathy with the teaching of the re¬ 
formers, but the Counter-Reformation made great progress here 
under Abbot Balthasar von Dernbach. Gustavus Adolphus 
. gave the abbey as a principality to William, landgrave of Hesse, 
but William’s rule only lasted for ten years. In 1752 the abbot 
was raised to the rank of a bishop, and Fulda ranked as a prince- 
bishopric. This was secularized in 1802, and in quick succession 
it belonged to the prince of Orange, the king of France and the 
grand-duchy of Frankfort. In 1816 the greater part of the 
principality was ceded by Prussia to Hesse-Cassel, a smaller 
portion being united with Bavaria. Sharing the fate of Hesse- 
Cassel, this larger portion was annexed by Prussia in 1866. In 
1829 a new bishopric was founded at Fulda. 

For the town sec A. Hartmann, Zeitgeschichte von Fulda (Fulda, 
■895) ; h Schneider, Fukrer dutch die Stadi Fulda (Fulda, 1S99); 
and Chtonik von Fulda und desseii Umgebungen (1839). For the 
history ol the abbey see Gegenbaur, Das ithisler Fulda m Karolinger 
Zrilaller (Fulda, 1871-1874) : Amilt, Geschichle des Hochstips Fulda 
(J''idda, i 8 ()o) : imd the Fuldaer Geschickisbldtler (1902 fob). 

FULGENTIUS, FABIUS PLANCIADES, Latin grammarian, 
a native of Africa, flourished in the first half of the 6th (or the 
last part of the 5th) century a.d. He is to be di.stinguished 
from Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe ^468-533), to whom lie was 
proliably related, and also from the bishop’s pupil and biographer, 
F’ulgcntius Ferrandus. Four extant works are attributed to 
him. (i) Mythologiarum hbri Hi., dedicated to a certain 
Catus, a presbyter of Carthage, contaiiting 75 myths briefly told, 
und then explained in the mystical and allegorical manner of 
the .Stoics and Neoplatonists. For this purpose the author 
i generally invokes the aid of etymologies wliich, borrowed from 
I the philosophers, are highly absurd. As a Christian, F’ulgentius 
I sometimes (but less frequently than might have been expected) 
I quotes the Bible by the side of the philosophers, to give a 
j (Christian colouring to the moral lesson. (2) Expasiliu Veroilianae 
1 continenliae (rrtnhnfnlia - contents), a sort of appendix to (i), 
I dedicated to Catus. The poet himself appears to the author and 
explains the twelve Ixmks of the Aeneid as a picture of human 
life. The three words arma (= virtus), vir (= sapientia), primus 
(= princepr.) in the first line represent respectively substantia 
corporalis, srnsualis, ornans. Book i. symbolizes the birth and 
early childhood of man (the shipwreck of Aeneas denotes the 
[ peril of birth), book vi. the plunge into the depths of wisdom. 
(3) Expositio srrmonum antiguorum, explanations of 63 rare and 
obsolete words, supported by quotations (sometimes from authors 
and works that never existed) It is much inferior to the similar 
work of Nonius, with which it is often edited. (4) Liber absque 
litteris de aetalibus mundi et hominis. In the M.S. heading of this 
work, the name of the author is given as Fabius Claudius 
Gordianus Fulgentius (Claudius is the name of the father, and 
Gordianus that of the grandfather of the bishop, to whom some 
attribute the work). ’Fite title Absque litteris indicates that one 
letter of the alphabet is wholly omitted in each successive book 
(.■\ in bk. i., B in bk. ii.). Only 14 books are preserved. The 
matter is chiefly taken from sacred history. In addition to these, 
Fulgentius speaks of early poetical attempts after the manner of 
Anacreon, and of a work called Physiologus, dealing with medical 
questions, and including a discussion of the mystical signification 
of the numbers 7 and 9. Fulgentius is a representative of the 
so-called late African style, taking for his models Apuleius, 
Tertullian and Martianus Capella. His language is bombastic, 
affected and incorrect, while the lengthy and elaborate periods 
make it difficult to understand his meaning. 
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See the editioi) Q< the four works by R. Helm (1898, JTeubner 
eenes) ; eJeo M. Zmk, Der Mytholog FulgenHus (1867); E. Tune- 
njann,"De Fi^enta eetateet scriptfs," in Acta Societalis Pkiiologat 
Lipsttnsts, 1 . (1871); A. Ebert, AUgtmine Gischichit dar Lift, des 
MitHlalUrs, 1..; article " Fulgentius’’ by C. F. Bdhr in Erscli and 
Cruber’i AUgtmeiHi EncyMopidit \ TcuRel-Schwabc, History of 
Roman Ulerature (Eng. trans.). 

FULGINIAE (mod. Foligno), an ancient town of Umbria, 
Italy, on the later line of the Via Flaminia, 15 m. S. of Nuceria. 
It appears to have been of comparatively late origin, inasmuch 
as it had no city walls, but, in imperial times especially, owing 
to its position on the new line of the Via Flaminia, it must have 
increased in importance as being the point of departure of roads 
to Perusia and to Picenum over the pass of Plestia. It appears 
to have had an amphitheatre, and three bridges over the Topino 
are attributed to the Roman period. Tliree miles to the N. lies 
the independent community of Forum Flaminii, the site of 
which is marked by the church of S. Giovanni Profiamma, at 
or near which the newer line of the Via Flaminia rejoined the 
older. It was no doubt founded by the builder of the road, 
C. FLaminius, consul in 230 n.c. (Siee Foligno and Flaminia, 
Via.) ^ ^ (T. As.) 

FULGURITE (from Lat. fulgur, lightning), in petrology, the 
name given to rocks which have been fused on the surface by 
lightning, and to the characteristic holes in rocks formed by the 
same agency. When lightning strikes the naked surfaces of 
rocks, the sudden rise of temperature may produce a certain 
amount of fusion, especially when the rocks are dry and the 
electricity is not readily conducted away. Instances of this 
have been observed on Ararat and on several mountains in the 
Alps, Pyrenees, &c. A thin glassy crust, resembling a coat of 
varnish, is formed ; its thickness is usually not more than onc- 
eighth of an inch, and it may be colourless, while or yellow. When 
examined under the microscope, it usually shows no crystalliza¬ 
tion. and contains minute bubbles due to the expansion of air 
or other gases in the fused pellicle. Occasionally small microliths 
may appear, but this is uncommon because so thin a film would 
cool with extreme rapidity. The minernks of the rock beneath 
are in some cases partly fu.sed, but the more refractory often 
appear quite unaffected. 'ITie glass has arisen from the melting 
of the most fusible ingredients alone. 

Another type of fulgurite is commonest in dry sands and 
takes the shape of vertical tubes which may l.)e nearly half an 
inch in diameter. Generally they arc elliptical in cross section, 
or flattened by the pressure exerted by the surrounding sand on 
the fulgurite at a time when il was still very hot and plastic. 
These tubes are often vertical and maj- run downwards for 
several feet through the sand, branching and lessening as they 
descend. Tubular perforations in hard rocks have been noted 
also, but these are short and probably follow original cracks. 
The glassy material contains grains of sand and many small 
round or elliptical cavities, the long axes of which are radial. 
Minerals like felspar and mica are fused more readily than 
quartz, but analysis shows that some fulgurite glasses are very 
rich in silica, which perhaps was dissolved in the glass rather 
than simply fused. The central cavity of the tube and the 
bubbles in its walls point to the expansion of the gases 
(air, water, &c.) in the sand by sudden and extreme heating. 
Very fine thread of glass project from the surface of the tube 
as if fused droplets had been projected outwards with con¬ 
siderable force. Where the quartz grains have been greatly 
heated but not melted they become while and semi-opaque, 
but where they are in contact with the glass they usually show 
partial solution. Occasionally cry'Stnllization has begun before 
the glass solidified, and small microliths, the nature of which is 
undeterminable, occur in streams and wisps in the dear hyaline 
matrix. (j. s. F.) 

FULHAM, a western metropolitan borough of London, 
England, bounded N.W. by Hammersmith, N.E, by Kensington, 
E. by Qielsea, and S.E., S. and S.W. by the river Thames. 
Pop. (1901) 137,289. The principal thoroughfares are Fulham 
Palace Road running S. from Hammersmith, Fulham Road 
and King’s Road, W. from Chelsea, converging and leading to 


Putney Bri^e over the Thames; North End RoAd between 
Hammcrsrai& and Fulham Roads ; Lillie Road between South 
Kensington and Fulham Palace Road ; and Wandsworth Bridge 
Road leading S. from New King’s Road to Wandsworth Bridge. 
In the north Fulham includes the residential district known as 
West Kensington, and farther south that of Walham Green. 
The manor house or palace of the bbhops of London stands in 
grounds, beautifully planted and surrounded by a moat, believed 
to be a Danish work, near the river west of Putney Bridge. Its 
oldest portion is the picturesque western quadrangle, built by 
Bishop Fitzjames (1506-1522). The parish church of AU 
Saints, between the bridge and the grounds, was erected in 
1881 from designs by Sir Arthur Blumfield. The fine old monu¬ 
ments from the former building, dating from the 16th to the 
18th centuries, are mostly pre.served, and in the churchyard are 
the memorials of several bishops of London and of Theodore Hook 
(1841). The public recreation grounds include the embankment 
and gardens between the river and the palace grounds, and 
there, are also two well-known enclosures irsed for sports within 
the borough. Of these Hurlingham Park is the headquarters 
of the Hurlingham Polo Club and u fashionable resort; and 
Queen’s Club, West Kensington, has tennis and other courts 
for the use of memliers, and is also the scene of important 
football matches, and of the athletic meetings between Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities, and tho.se between the English 
and American Universities held in England. In Seagrave Road 
is the Western fever hospital. The parliamentary' borough of 
Fulham returns one memlier. The borough council consists of 
a mayor, 6 aldermen and 36 councillors. Area, 1703-5 acres. 

Fulham, or in its earliest form Fullanhain, is uncertainly 
stated to signify “ the place ” either “ of fowls ” or “ of dirt.” 
The manor is said to have been given to Bishop Krkenwald 
about the year 691 fur himself and his successors in the see of 
London, and liolinshed relates that the Bishop of London was 
lodging in his manor place in 1141 when Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
riding out from the Tower of London, took him prisoner. At 
the Commonwealth the manor was temporarily out of the 
bishops’ hands, being sold to C’olonel Edmund Han'ey. I’here 
is no record of the first erection of a parish church, but the first 
known rector was appointed in 1242, and a church prolmbly 
existed a century before this. The earliest part of the church 
demolished in 1881, however, did not date farther back than 
the 15th century'. In 879 Danish invaders, .sailing up the 
Thames, wintered at Fulham and Hammersmith. Near the 
former wooden Putney Bridge, built in 1729 and replaced in 
1886, the earl of Essex threw a bridge of boats across the river 
in 1642 in order to march his army' in pursuit of Charles I., who 
thereupon fell back on Oxford. Margravine Road recalls the 
existence of Brandenburg House, a riverside mansion built bv 
•Sir Nicholas Crispe in the time of Charles I., used as the hoaci- 
quarters of General Fairfax in 1647 during the civil wars, and 
occupied in 1792 by the margrave of Brandenburg-Anspach 
and Bayreuth and his wife, and in 1820 by Caroline, consort of 
George IV. 

FULK, king of Jerusalem (b. 1092), was the son of Fulk IV., 
count of Anjou, and his wife Bcrtrada (who ultimately deserted 
her husband and became the mistress of Philip 1 . of France). 
He became count of Anjou in 1109, and considerably added to 
the prestige of his house. In particular he showed himself a 
doughty opponent to Henry' 1 . of England, against whom he 
continually supported Ixntis VI. of France, until in 1127 Henry 
won him over by betrothing his daughter Ifatilda to Fulk’s son 
Geoffrey Plantagenet. Already in 1120 Fulk had visited the 
Holy Land, and become a close friend of the Templars. On his 
return he assigned to the order of the Templars an annual sub¬ 
sidy, while he also maintained two knights in the Holy Land 
for a year. In 1128 he was preparing to return to the East, 
when he received an emliassy from Baldwin 11 ., king of Jerusalem 
who had no male heir to succeed him, offering his daughter 
Melisinda in marriage, with the right of eventual succession to 
the kingdom. Fulk readily accepted the offer; and in iijq 
he came and was married to Melisinda, receiving the towns of 
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rVLOHER (or Fouchek) OF CHARTRES (1058-1;. 1130V 
French chronicler, was a pnest who was present at the council 
of flermont in 1095, and accompanied Robert II., duke of 
Normandy, on the first crusade in 1096. Having spent some 
lime in Italy and taken part in the fightinp- on the way to the 
Holy IJind," he Ijeoame chaplain to Baldwin, who was chosen 
king of Jerusalem in noo, and lived with Baldwin at Edessa 
and then at Jerusalem. He accompanied this king on several 
warlike expeditions, but won more lasting fame by writing his 
Historia Hierosolymitana or Gista Francorum Jerusalefii ex- 
jmgnantium, one of the most trustworthy souree.s for the history 
of the first crusade. In its final form it is divided into three 
Iwoks, and covers the period between the council of Clennont 
and 1:27, and the author only gives details of events which he 
himself had witnessed. It was used by William of Tyre. Fulcher 
died after 1127, probably at Jerusalem. He has been confused 
with Foucher of Mongervillier (d. 117 :)■ abbot of St-P6re-en- 
Vall^e at Chartres, and also with another person of the same 
name who distinguished him.sclf at the siege of Antioch in 
1098. 

The Historia^ but io iiu iiiconudete form, wa.s lirst published by 
J. Bongars hi Uie Gesta Ih'i per rratitos (Hanover, j6i r). The iicst 
edition is in tome iii, of the Recuet! des historiens des crotsadcs, 
Historiens uccidentaux (Paris, 1W16) ; and tliere is a French tran.sb- 
lioa in tome xxiv. of Ciuuot's CoUectivn des niimoin's reliili/s i 
t'histone de J'rame (Paris, 1823-1855). 

See H. von Sylx- 1 , Geschichtr des rrsten Krenssttges (Leipr.ig, 1881) ; 
and A. MoUnier, Ixs Sources de I’hisioire de Fiance, tome ii. (Paris, 
11 ) 02 ). 

FULDA, a town and cpiscoiial see of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-Nassau, between the Rhiin and the Vogel- 
Gebirgc, fig m. N.E. from Frankfort-on-Main on the railway 
to Be.bra. Although irregularly built the town is pleasantly 
situateil, and contains two fine .siiuares, on one of which stands a 
fine statun of St Boniface, llie present cathedral was built 
at the beginning of the :8th century on the model of St Peter’s 
at Rome, but it has an ancient crypt, which contains the bones 
of St Boniface and was restored in 1892. Opposite the cathedral 
is the former monastery of St Michael, now the episcopal palace. 
The Michaelskirche, attached to it, is a small round church built, 
in imitation of the Holy Sepulchre, in 822 and restored in 1855. 
Of other buildings may be mentioned the Library, with upwards 
of 80,000 printed hooks and many valuable MSS., the statcli' 
palace with its gardens and orangery, the former Benedictine 
nunnery (founded 1625, and now used as u seminary), luid the 
Minorite friary (1258) now used as a furniture warehouse. Among 
the secular buildings are the fine Schloss, the Bihltoihck. the 
town hall and the post office. There arc several schools, a hospital 
founded in the 15th century, and some new artillery barracks. 
.Many industries are carried on in Fulda. These include weaving 
and dyeing, the manufacture of linen, plush and other textiles 
and brewing. There are also railway works in the town. A 
large trade is done in cattle and grain, many markets being held 
here. Fine views are obtained from several hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood, among these Iwing the F’rauenberg. the Petersberg and 
the Kolvarienlterg. 

Fulda owes its existence to its famous abbey. It Itecanic a 
town in 1208, and during the middle ages there were many 
struggles between the abbots and the townsfolk. During the 
Peasants’ War it was captured by the rebels and during the 
Seven Years’ War by the Hanoverians. It came finally into the 
possession of Prussia in 1866. From 1734 to 1804 F'ulda was 
the se.it of a university, and latterly many assemblies of German 
bishops have been held in the town. 

I’he great Benedictine abbey of Fulda occupies the place in 
the ecclesiastical history of Germany which Monte Cassino holds 
in Italy, St Gall in South Germany, Corvey in Saxony, Tours 
in Ftance and Iona in Scotland. Founded in 744 at the instiga¬ 
tion of St Boniface by his pupil Sturm, who was the first abbot, 
it became the centre of a great missionary work. It was liberally 
endowed with land by the princes of the Carolingian house and 
others, and soon became one of the most famous and wealthy 
establishments of its kind. About 968 the pope declared that 


its abbot was primate of all the abbots in Germany and (xaul, 
and later he became a prince of the Empire. Fulda was specially 
famous for its school, which was the centre of the theological 
learning of the early middle ages. Among the teachers here 
were Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, who was abbot from 82a to 842, 
and Walafrid Strabo. Early in the loth century the monastery 
was reformed by introducing monks from Scotland, who were 
responsible for restoring in its old strictness the Benedictine rule. 
Later the abbey lost some of its lands and also its high position 
and some time before the Reformation the days of its glory 
were over. Johaim von Heimebcrg, who was abbot from 1529 
to 1541, showed some sympathy with the teaching of the re¬ 
formers, but the Counter-Reformation made great progress here 
under Abbot Balthasar von Dernbach. Gustavus Adolphus 
. gave the abbey as a principality to William, landgrave of Hesse, 
but William’s rule only lasted for ten years. In 1752 the abbot 
was raised to the rank of a bishop, and Fulda ranked as a prince- 
bishopric. This was secularized in 1802, and in quick succession 
it belonged to the prince of Orange, the king of France and the 
grand-duchy of Frankfort. In 1816 the greater part of the 
principality was ceded by Prussia to Hesse-Cassel, a smaller 
portion being united with Bavaria. Sharing the fate of Hesse- 
Cassel, this larger portion was annexed by Prussia in 1866. In 
1829 a new bishopric was founded at Fulda. 

For the town sec A. Hartmann, Zeitgeschichte von Fulda (Fulda, 
■895) ; h Schneider, Fukrer dutch die Stadi Fulda (Fulda, 1S99); 
and Chtonik von Fulda und desseii Umgebungen (1839). For the 
history ol the abbey see Gegenbaur, Das ithisler Fulda m Karolinger 
Zrilaller (Fulda, 1871-1874) : Amilt, Geschichle des Hochstips Fulda 
(J''idda, i 8 ()o) : imd the Fuldaer Geschickisbldtler (1902 fob). 

FULGENTIUS, FABIUS PLANCIADES, Latin grammarian, 
a native of Africa, flourished in the first half of the 6th (or the 
last part of the 5th) century a.d. He is to be di.stinguished 
from Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe ^468-533), to whom lie was 
proliably related, and also from the bishop’s pupil and biographer, 
F’ulgcntius Ferrandus. Four extant works are attributed to 
him. (i) Mythologiarum hbri Hi., dedicated to a certain 
Catus, a presbyter of Carthage, contaiiting 75 myths briefly told, 
und then explained in the mystical and allegorical manner of 
the .Stoics and Neoplatonists. For this purpose the author 
i generally invokes the aid of etymologies wliich, borrowed from 
I the philosophers, are highly absurd. As a Christian, F’ulgentius 
I sometimes (but less frequently than might have been expected) 
I quotes the Bible by the side of the philosophers, to give a 
j (Christian colouring to the moral lesson. (2) Expasiliu Veroilianae 
1 continenliae (rrtnhnfnlia - contents), a sort of appendix to (i), 
I dedicated to Catus. The poet himself appears to the author and 
explains the twelve Ixmks of the Aeneid as a picture of human 
life. The three words arma (= virtus), vir (= sapientia), primus 
(= princepr.) in the first line represent respectively substantia 
corporalis, srnsualis, ornans. Book i. symbolizes the birth and 
early childhood of man (the shipwreck of Aeneas denotes the 
[ peril of birth), book vi. the plunge into the depths of wisdom. 
(3) Expositio srrmonum antiguorum, explanations of 63 rare and 
obsolete words, supported by quotations (sometimes from authors 
and works that never existed) It is much inferior to the similar 
work of Nonius, with which it is often edited. (4) Liber absque 
litteris de aetalibus mundi et hominis. In the M.S. heading of this 
work, the name of the author is given as Fabius Claudius 
Gordianus Fulgentius (Claudius is the name of the father, and 
Gordianus that of the grandfather of the bishop, to whom some 
attribute the work). ’Fite title Absque litteris indicates that one 
letter of the alphabet is wholly omitted in each successive book 
(.■\ in bk. i., B in bk. ii.). Only 14 books are preserved. The 
matter is chiefly taken from sacred history. In addition to these, 
Fulgentius speaks of early poetical attempts after the manner of 
Anacreon, and of a work called Physiologus, dealing with medical 
questions, and including a discussion of the mystical signification 
of the numbers 7 and 9. Fulgentius is a representative of the 
so-called late African style, taking for his models Apuleius, 
Tertullian and Martianus Capella. His language is bombastic, 
affected and incorrect, while the lengthy and elaborate periods 
make it difficult to understand his meaning. 
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TDUtVBf ANGStBW (i754’-i8i5), En^lidt Baptist divine, was 
bom on the 6th of February 1754, at Wicken in Cambri^eahira. 
In his boyhood and youth he worked on his father’s farm. In his 
seventeenth y^ he became a member of the B<4>tist t^urch at 
Soham, and his gifts as an exhorter met with so much approval 
that, in the spring of 1775, he was called and ordained as pastor 
of that congregation. In 178a he removed to Kettering in 
Northamptonshire, where he became friendly with some of the 
most eminent ministers of the denomination. Before leaving 
Soham he had written the substance of a treatise in which he had 
sought to counimct the prevailing Kaptist hypei^Calvinism 
whi^, “ admitting nothing spiritui^y good to be the duty 
of the unregenerate, and nothing to ^ addressed to them 
in a way of exhortation excepting what related to external 
obedience,” had long perplexed his own mind. This work he 
published, under the title The Gos^l ieorUiy of ell Acuplaium, 
soon after his settlement in Kettering; and although it immedi¬ 
ately involved him in a somewhat bitter controversy which lasted 
for nearly twenty years, it was ultimately successful in consider¬ 
ably modifying the views prevalent among English dissenters. 
In 1793 he published a treatise. The Cabn'nistic and Socinian 
systems examined and compared as to their moral tendency, in which 
he rebutted the accusation of antinomianism levelled by the 
Socinians against those who over-emphasized the doctrines of 
free grace. This work, along with another against Deism, 
entitled The Gospel its own Witness, is regarded as the production 
on which his reputation as a theologian mainly rests. Fuller 
rlso published an admir.ible Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Pearce, 
of Birmingham, and a volume of Expository Lectures in Genesi.1, 
besides a considerable number of smaller pieces, chiefly serraon-s 
and pamphlets, whicli wore issued in a collected form after his 
death. He was a man of forceful clmracter, more prominent on 
the practical side of religion than on the devotional, and accord¬ 
ingly not pre-eminently successful in his local ministry. Ili.s 
great work was done in connexion with the Baptisi Missionary 
.Society, formed at Kettering in 1791, of which he was secretary 
until his death on tl>e 7th of May 1815. Both Princeton and 
Yale, U.S.A., conferred on him the degree of D.D., but lio never 
used it. 

Several editions of his collected works have appeared, and a 
Memoir, principally compiled from, his own papers, was published 
alxiut a year after his (fecease by Dr Ryland, his most intimate 
friend and cnadjutor in the affairs of the Baptist misnion. There 
is also a biography by the Rev. ]. W. Morris (iSifi) ; and his son 
prefixed a memoir to an edition of his cliicf works in Bohn's Standard 
Library (1832). 

FULLER, GEORGE (1823-1884), American figure and portrait 
painter, was born at Deerfield, Massachusett.s, in 182a. At the 
age of twenty he entered tlie studio of the sculptor H. K. Brown, 
at Albany, New York, wlicrc he drew from the ca-st and modelled 
heads. Having attained some proficiency he went about tlie 
country painting portraits, settling at length in Boston, where lie 
studied the works of the earlier Americans, .Stuart, Copley and 
Allston. After three years in that city, and twelve in New York, 
where in 1857 he was elected a member of the Natioiud Academy 
of Design, he went to Europe for a brief visit and for study. 
During all this time his work had received little recognition and 
practically no financial encouragement, and on his return he 
settled on the family farm at Deerfield, where he continued to 
work in his own way with no thought of the outside world. In 
1876, however, he was forced by pressing needs to dispose of 
his work, and he sent some pictures to a dealer in Boston, where 
he met with immediate success, financial and artistk, and for the 
remaining eight years of his life he never ladred patrons. He 
died in I^ston on the 21st of March 1884. He was a poetic 
painter, and a dreamer of delicate fancies and quaint, intangible 
phases of nature, his canvases being usually enveloped in a brown 
mist that renders the outlines vzgue. Among his noteworthy 
canvases are ; “ The Turkey Pasture,” “ Romany Girl,” “ And 
she was a Witch,” “ Nydia,” “ Winifred Dysart ” and “ The 
Quadroon.” 

FULLER, MARGARET, Marchioness Ossou hSiry-H^), 
American authoress, ddest child of Timothy Fuller (1778-1835), 
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a lawyer and politician of some eminence, was bora at Cambridgt 
Fort, Massachusetts, on the 23rd of May sSio. Her education 
was conducted by her father, who, she states made the mistake 
of thinking to *’ gain time by bringii^ forward the intellect as 
early as possible,” the consequence being ” a premature develqs- 
ment of brain that made her a youthful prodigy by day, and by 
night a victim of spectral illusions, nightmare and somnambul¬ 
ism.” At six years she began to read Latin, and at a very early 
age she had selected as her favourite authors Shakespeare. 
Cervantes and Molfere. Sooi> the great amount of Study 
exacted of her ceased to be a burden, and reading became 
a habit and a pas.sion. Having made herself familiar with the 
masterpieces of French, Italian and SpaniMt literature, she in 
1833 began the study of German, and within the year had 
read some of the masterpieces of Goethe, Ki'nier, Novalit 
and Schiller. 

After her father's death in 1835 she went to Boston to teach 
languages, and in 1837 she was chosen principal teacher in the 
Green Street .school. Providence, Rhode Island, where she 
remained till 1839. From this year until 1844 she stayed at 
different places in the immediate neighbuuritoud of Boston, 
forming an intimate acquaintance witli the colonists of Brook 
Farm,and numbering among her closest friends R. W. Emerson, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and W. II, (banning. In 1839 she 
published a translation of Eckermann's Conversations with 
Goethe, which was followed in 184: by a translation of tlie corre¬ 
spondence between Karolino von Gi'inderode anil Bettina von 
Amim, entitled Giindercde. Aided by H. W. Emerson and 
George Ripley, she in 1840 started 'Ihe Did, a poeticel nnil 
philosojiliical mag-azine representing the opinions and aims of 
the New England TiunscondcntalisUs. Ihis journal she con¬ 
tinued to edit for two years, anil while in Boston she also con¬ 
ducted conversation classes for ladies in which philosophkal and 
social subjects were discassed with a sumewhat over-accentuated 
earnestness. These meetings may lie regarded as perhaps the 
beginning of the modern movement in behalf of women’s rights. 
R.W. Emerson, who had met her as early as 1836, thus desciihas 
her appearance : “ She was then twenty-six years old. Slv had 
a face and frame that would indicate fidness and tenacity of life, 
bhc was rather under the middle height; her complexion was 
fair, with strong fair hair. She was then, as always, carefully ana 
becomingly dressed, and of ladylike self-possession, h'or the 
rest her appearance had notliing prepossessing. Her extreme 
plaimi«ss,a trick of incessantly opening and shutiing her eyelids, 
the nasal tone of her voice, nil repelled ; and 1 said to myself we 
shall never get far.” On better acquaintance this unprepossessing 
exterior seemed, however, to melt away, and her inordinate self¬ 
esteem to be lost in the depth and universality of her sympathy. 
She possessed an almost irresistible power of winning the intel¬ 
lectual and moral confidence of those with whom she came in 
contact, and “ applied herself to her companion as the sponge 
applies itself to water.” She obtained from each the best they 
bad to give. It was indeed more as a conversationalist than as a 
writer that she earned the title of the Priestess of Transcend¬ 
entalism. It was her intimate friends who admired her most. 
Smart and pungent though she is as a writer, the apparent 
originality of her views depends more on eccentricity than eitlicr 
intellectual depth or imaginative vigour. In 1844 she removed 
to New York at the desire of Horace Greeley to write literary 
criticism for The Tribune, and in 1846 she piiblislicd a selec km 
from her articles on contemjxirary authors in Europe and 
America, under the title Papers on Literature and Art. The same 
year she paid a visit to Europe, passing some time in England 
and France, and finally taking up her residence in Italy. There 
she was married in December 1847 to the marquis Giovanni 
Angelo Ossoli, a friend of Mazzini. During 1848-1849 she was 
present with her husband in Rome, and when tire city was 
besiqjed she, at tho request of Mazzini, took cliaige of one 
of the two hospitals while her husband fought on tho \ alls. 
In May 1850, along with her husband and infant son, she 
embarked at Leghorn for America, but when they bad ^1 
but reached their destination the vessel was wreck^ on Fire 
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bland beach on the i6th of June, and the Ossolis were among 
the passengers who perished. 

/.»■/« Without and Lite Within (Boston, i860) is a collection of 
essays, poems, *c., supplementary to her Collected Worhs, printed 
in iSjj. Sec the Autobiography of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, with 
additional memoirs by J. F. Clarke, R. W. Emerson and W. H, 
Channins (2 vols., Boston, 1831); also Margaret Fuller {Marchesa 
OmoW), by Julia Ward Howe (1883), in the “Eminent Women" 
series ; Margaret Fuller Ossoli (Boston, 1884), by Thomas Went¬ 
worth Higginson in the " American Men of Letters " series, which is 
based largely on unedited material; and The Love Letters of Margaret 
Fuller, iS^s-iS^b (l-ondon and New York, 1903), with an intro¬ 
duction by J ulia Ward Howe. 

miBR, MBLVILLE WBSTON (1833-1910), American jurist, 
chief justice of the .Supreme Court of the United States, was born 
at Augusta, Maine, on the i ith of February 1833. After graduat¬ 
ing at Bo vdoin (Allege in 1853 he spent a year at the Harvard 
Law School, and in 1855 began the practice of law at Augusta, 
where he was an associate-editor of a Democratic paper. The 
Age, and served in the city council and as city attorney. In 
1856 he removed to Chicago, Illinois, where he continued to 
practise until i888, rising to a high position at the bar of the 
Northwest. For some years he was active in Democratic politics, 
being a member of the Illinois Constitutional Convention in 
1862 and of the State House of Representatives from 1863 to 
1865. He was a delegate to various National conventions of 
his party, and in that of 1872 placed Thomas A. Hendricks in 
nomination for the presidency. In 1888, by President Cleveland’s 
appointment, he succeeded Morrison R. Waite as chief-justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1899 he was 
appointed by Pre.sident McKinley a member of the arbitration 
commission at Paris to settle the Venezuela-British Guiana 
boundary dispute. 

FULUBR, THOMAS (1608-1661), English divine and historian, 
eldest son of Thomas Fuller, rector of Aldwincle St Peter’s, 
Northamptonshire, was born at his father’s rectory and was 
baptised on the 19th of Tune 1608. Dr John Davenant, bishop 
of Salisbury, was his uncle and godfather. According to Aubrey, 
Fuller was “ a boy of pregnant wit.” At thirteen he was admitted 
to Queens’ College, Cambridge, then presided over by Dr John 
Davenant. His cousin, Kdwurd Davenant, was a tutor in the 
.same college. He was apt and quick in study ; and in Lent 
r624-i625 he became B.A. and in July 1628 M.A. Being over¬ 
looked in an election of fellows of his college, he was removed 
by Bishop Davenant to Sidney Sussex College, November 1628. 
In 1630 he received from Corpus Christi College the curacy of 
St Benet’s, Cambridge. 

Fuller’s quaint and humorous oratory soon attracted attention. 
He published in 1631 a poem on the subject of David and 
Bathshcha, entitled David's Hainous Sinne, Hearlie Repentance, 
Heavie Punishment. In J une of the same year his uncle gave him 
a prebend in Salisbury, where his father, who died in the following 
year, held a canonry. The rectory of Broadwind-sor, Dorset¬ 
shire, then in the diocese of Bristol, was his next preferment 
(1634); and on the nth of June 1635 he proceeded B.D. At 
Broodwindsor he compiled The llistorie of the Holy Waree (1639), 
a history of the crusades, and The Holy Slate and the Prophane 
State (1642). This work describc.s the holy state as existing in 
the family and in public life, gives rules of conduct, model 
“ characters ” for the various professions and profane bio¬ 
graphies. It was perhaps the most popular of all his writings. 
He was in 1640 electea proctor for Bristol in the memorable 
convocation of Canterbury, which assembled with the .Short 
Parliament. On the sudden dissolution of the latter he joined 
those who urged that convocation should likewise dissolve as 
usual. That opinion was overruled ; and the assembly continued 
to sit by virtue of a royal writ. Fuller has left in his Church 
History a valuable account of the proceedings of this synod, 
for sitting in which he was fined £200, which, however, was never 
exacted. His first published volume of sermons appeared in 
1640 under the title of Joseph's party-coloured Coat, which contains 
many ohiiis quaint utterances and odd conceits. His grosser 
mannerisms of style, derived from the diyines of the former 
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genera^on, disappeared for tbe most part in his subsequent 
discourses. 

About 1640 he had married Eleanor, daughter of Hugh 
Grove of Chisenbuiy, Wiltshire. She died in 1641. Their eldest 
child, John, baptized at Broadwindsor by his father, 6th 
June 1641, was afterwards of Sidney Sussex College, edited 
the Worthies oj England, 1662, and became rector of Great 
Wakering, Essex, where he died in 1687. 

At Broadwindsor, early in the year 1641, Thomas Fuller, his 
curate Henry Sanders, the church wardens, and others, nine 
persons altogether, certified that their parish, represented by 
242 grown-up male persons, had taken the Protestation ordered 
by the speaker of the Long Parliament. Fuller was not formally 
dispossessed of his living and prebend on the triumph of the 
Presbyterian party, but he relinquished both preferments about 
this time. For a short time he preached with success at the Inns 
of Court, and thence removed, at the invitation of the master 
of the Savoy (Dr Balcanqual) and the brotherhood of that 
foundation, to be lecturer at their chapel of St Mary Savoy. 
Some of the best discourses of the witty preacher were delivered 
at the Savoy to audiences which extended into the chapel-yard. 
In one he set forth with searching and truthful minuteness the 
hindrances to peace, and urged the signing of petitions to the 
king at Oxford, and to the parliament, to continue their care in 
advancing an accommodation. In hh Appeal oj Injured Innocence 
F'uller says that he was once deputed to carry a petition to the 
king at Oxford. This has been identified with a petition entrusted 
to Sir Edward Wardour, clerk of the pells. Dr Dukeson, ” Dr 
Fuller,” and four or five others from the city of Westminster 
and the parishes contiguous to the Savoy. A pass was granted 
by the House of Lords, on the 2nd of January 1643, for an 
equipage of two coaches, four or six horses and eight or ten 
attendants. On the arrival of the deputation at Uxbridge, on 
the 4th of January, officers of the Parliamentary army stopped 
the coaches and searched the gentlemen ; and they found upon 
the latter “ two scandalous books arraigning the proceedings 
of the House,” and letters with ciphers to Lord 'Viscount Falkland 
and the Lord Spencer. Ultimately a joint order of both Houses 
remanded the party ; and Fuller and his friends suffered a 
brief imprisonment. ’The Westminster Petition, notwithstanding, 
reached the king’s hands ; and it was published with the royal 
reply (see J. E. Bailey, Life of Thomas Fuller, pp. 245 ct seq.). 
When it was expected, three months later, that a favourable 
result would attend the negotiations at Oxford, F'uller preached 
a sermon at W'estminster Abbey, on the 27th of March 1643, on 
the anniversary of Charles I.’s accession, on the text, “Yea, let 
him take all, so my Lord the King return in peace.” On 
Wednesday, the 26th of July, he preached on church reformation, 
satirizing the religious reformers, and maintaining that only the 
Supreme Power could initiate reforms. 

He was now obliged to leave London, and in August 1643 he 
joined the king at Oxford. He lived in a hired chamber at 
Lincoln College for 17 weeks. Thence he put forth a witty and 
effective reply to John Saltmarsh, who had attacked his views 
on ecclesiastical reform. Fuller subsequently published by 
royal request a sermon preached on the loth of May 1644, at 
St Mary’s, Oxford, before the king and Prince Charles, called 
Jacob's Vote. 

The spirit of Fuller’s preaching, always characterized by calm¬ 
ness and moderation, gave offence to the high royalists, who 
charged him with lukewarmness in their cause. To silence 
unjust censures be became chaplain to the regiment of Sir 
Ralph Hopton. For the first five years of the war, as he said, 
when excusing the non-appearance of his Church History, "1 
had little list or leisure to write, fearing to be made a history, and 
shifting daily for my safety. All that time I could not live to 
study, who did only study to live.” After the defeat of Hopton 
at Cherilon Down, Fuller retreated to Basing House, He took 
an active part in its defence, and his life with the troops caused 
him to be afterwards regarded as one of “ the great cavalier 
parsons.” In his marches with his regiment round about Oxford 
and in the west, he devoted much time to the collection of details. 
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from chureh« old buildings, and the conversation ofrancient ! 
gossiM, for h» Church-Hutory and Worthies of England. He 
compiled m 1645 a small volume of prayers and meditotions,— 
the Good Tights tn Bad r,m«, -which, set up and printed in 
the bjsieged city of Exeter, whither he had retired, was called 
byhime f tte first fruits of Exeter press.” It was inscribed to 
Lady Dalkeith, governess to the infant princess, Henrietta Anne 
(b. 1644), to whose household he was attached as chaplain The 
corporation gave him the Bodleian lectureship on the 21st of 
March 1645/6, and he held it until the 17th of June following 
soon after the surrender of the city to the parliament. The Fear 
of losing the Old Light (1646) was his farewell discourse to his 
Exeter fnends. Under the Articles of Surrender Fuller made his 
composition with the government at London, his “ delinquency ” 
being that he had been present in the king’s garrisons. In 
Androntcus, or the Unfortunate Politician (1646), partly authentic 
and partly fictitious, he satirized the leaders of the Revolution ; 
and for the comfort of sufferers by the war he issued (1647) a 
second devotional manual, entitled Good Thoughts in Worse 
Ttrrtes, abounding in fervent a.spirations, and drawing moral 
lessons in beautiful language out of the events of his life or the 
circumstances of the time. In grief over his lo.sses, which included 
his library and manuscripts (his “ upper and nether millstone ”), 
and over the calamities of the country, he wrote his work on 
the Cause and Cure of a Wounded Conscience (1647). It was 
prepared at Boughton House in his native county, where he and 
his son were entertained by Edward Lord Montagu, who had 
been one of his contemporaries at the university and had taken 
the side of the parliament. 


For the next few years of his life Fuller was mainly dependent 
upon his dealings with booksellers, of whom he asserted that 
none had ever lost by him. He made considerable progress in 
an English translation from the MS. of the Annales of his friend 
Archbishop Ussher. Amongst his benefactors it is curious to 
find Sir John Danvers of Chelsea, the regicide. Fuller in 1647 
began to preach at St Clement's, Eastcheap, and elsewhere 
in the capacity of lecturer. While at St Clement’s he was 
suspended ; but speedily recovering his freedom, he preached 
wherever he was invited. At Chelsea, where also he occasionally 
officiated, he covertly preached a sermon on the death of Charles 
I., but he did not break with his Roundhead patrons. James 
Ilay, 2nd earl of Carlisle, made him his chaplain, and presented 
him in 1648 or 1649 to the curacy of Waltham Abbey. His 
possession of the living was in jeopardy on the appointment of 
Cromwell’s ‘‘Tryers ” ; but he evaded their inquisitorial ques¬ 
tions by his ready wit. He was not disturbed at Waltham in 
1655, when the Protector’s edict prohibited tho adherents of 
the late king from preaching. Lionel, 3rd earl of Middlesex, 
who lived at Copt Hall, near Waltham, gave him what remained 
of the books of the lord treasurer his father; and through the 
good offices of the marchioness of Hertford, part of his own 
pillaged library was restored to him. Fuller was thus able to 
prosecute his literary labours, producing successively his descrip¬ 
tive geography of the Holy Land, called A Pisgah-Sight of 
Palestine (1650), and his Church-History of Britain (1655), 
the birth of Jesus Christ until the year 1648. With the Church- 
History was printed The History of the University of Cambridge 
since the Conquest and The History of Waltham Abbey. These 
works were furthered in no slight degree by his connexion with 
Sion College, London, where he had a chamber, as well for 
the convenience of the press as of his city lectureships. The 
Ch irch-History was angrily attacked by Dr P. Heylyn, who, in 
the spirit of High-Churchmanship, wished, as he said, to vindicate 
the truth, the church and the injured clergy. About 1652 
Fuller married his second wife, Mary Roper, youngest sister of 
Thomas, Viscount Baltinglass, by whom he had several children. 
At the Oxford Act of 1657, Robert South, who was Terrae filius, 
lampooned Fuller, whom he described in this Oralio as living 
in London, ever scribbling and each year bringing forth new 
folia like a tree. At length, continues South, the Church-History 
came forth with its 166 dedications to wealthy and noble friends ; 
and with this huge volume under one arm, and his wife (said to 


be little of stature) on the other, he ran up and down the streets 
of London, seeking at the houses of his patrons invitations to 
dinner, to be repaid by his dull jests at table. 

His last and best patron was George Berkeley, 1st Farl Berkeley 
(1628-1698), of Cranford House, Middlesex, whose chaplain he 
was, and who gave him Cranford rectory (1658). To this noble¬ 
man Fuller’s reply to Heyl_\ n’s Exatnen Historicum, called The 
Appeal of Injured Innocence (1659), was inscribed. At the end 
of rile Appeal is an epistle “to my loving friend Dr Peter Heylyn,” 
conceived in the admirable Christian spirit which characterized 
all Fuller’s dealings with controversialists. “ Why should 
Peter," he asked, “ fall out with Thomas, both being disciples 
to tho same Lord and Master ? I assure you, sir, whatever you 
conceive to the contrary, I am cordial to the cause of the English 
Church, and my hoary hairs will go down to the grave in soi row 
for her sufferings.” 

In An Alarum to the Counties of England and Wales (1660) 
Fuller argued for a free and full parliament—free from force, 
as he expressed it, as well as from abjurations or previous 
engagements. Mixt Contemplations in Better Times (1660), 
dedicated to Lady Monk, tendered advice in the spirit of its 
motto, “ Let your moderation be known to all men : the I ord 
is at hand.” There is good reason to suppose that Fuller was at 
the Hague immediately before the Restoration, in the retinue 
of Lord Berkeley, one of the commissioners of the House of 
Lords, whose last service to his friend was to interest himiself in 
obtaining him a bishopric. A Panegyrick to His Majesty on his 
Happy Return was the last of Fuller’s verse-efforts. On the 
2nd of August, by royal letters, he was admittcrl D.D. at Cam¬ 
bridge. He resumed his lectures at the Patoy, where Samuel 
Pepys heard him preach; but he preferred his conversation or 
his books to his sermons. Fuller’s last promotion was that of 
chaplain in extraordinary to Charles 11 . In the summer of 1661 
he visited the west in connexion with the business of his prebend, 
which had been restored to him. On Sunday, the 12th of August, 
while preachirig at the .Savoy, he was seized with typhus fever, 
and died at his new lodgings in Covent Garden on the i6th of 
August. He was buried in Cranford church, where a mural 
tablet was afterwards set up on the north side of the chancel, 
with an epitaph which contains a conceit worthy of his own pen, 
to the effect that while he was endeavouring (viz. in The Worthies) 
to give immortality to others, he himself attained it. 

Fuller’s wit and vivacious good-humour made him a favourite 
with men of both sides, and his sense of humour kept him from 
extremes. Probably Heylyn and .?outh had some excuse for 
their attitude towards his very m.oderate politics. “ By his 
particular temper and management,” .said Echard {Hist, of 
England, iii. 71), “he weathered the late great storm with more 
success than many other great men.” He was known as " a 
perfect walking library.” The strength of his memory was 
proverbial, and some amusing anecdotes are connected with it. 

His writings were the product of a highly original mind. He 
had a fertile imagination and a happy faculty of illustration. 
Antithetic and axiomatic sentences abound in his pages, embody¬ 
ing literally the wisdom of the many in the wit of one. He was 
“ quaint,” and something more. “ Wit,” said Coleridge, in a 
well-known eulogy, “ was the stuff and substance of Fuller’s 
intellect. It was the element, the earthen base, the material 
which he worked in ; and this very circumstance has defrauded 
him of his due praise for the practical wisdom of the thoughts, 
for the beauty and variety of the truths, into which he shaped 
the stuff. Fuller was incompambly the most sensible, the least 
prejudiced, great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great 
men” (Literary Remains, vol. ii. (1836), pp. 389-390). This 
opinion was formed after the perusal of the Church-History. 
TTiat work and The History of the Worthies of England are 
unquestionably Fuller’s greatest efforts. They embody the 
collections of an entire life; and since his day they hn\ e been 
the delight of many readers. The Holy .State has taken rank 
amongst the best books of “ characters.” Charles laimb made 
some selections from Fuller, and had a profound admiration .'or 
the “ golden works ” of the “ dear, fine, silly old angel.” Since 
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Lamb’s time, mainly through the ajqxeciative critkaims of 
S. T. Coleridge, Robert Southey and others. Fuller’s works hove 
received much attention. 

There U an elaborate account of tlus life and writings of Fuller 
by William Oldys in the Biogtaphia Britannica, vol. iii. (1750), based 
on Fuller's own works and the anonymous Life uf ... Dr Thomas 
Fulltf (1661 ; reprinted in a volume of selections by A. L. J. Cosset, 
1893). The complotest account of him is Thf Uf> of Thomas Fulter, 
with SoHcst of his Boohs, his Kinsmen and his Friends (1874), by 
J, E. Bailey, wlio gives a detailed bibliography (pp. 713-763) of hit 
works. The Worthies of England was reprinted by John Nichols 
(1811) and by P. A. Nuttall (1840). His Collected Sermons were 
edited by J. E. Bailey and W. E. A. Axon in 1891. Fuller’s quaint 
wit lends itself to selection, and there are several modem volumes of 
cKtracta from his works. 

FULLER, WILLIAM (1670-c. 1717), English impostor, was 
Iwm at Milton in Kent on the 20th of September 1670. His 
paternity i.s doubtful, but he was related to the family of Herbert. 
After j688 he served James 11.’s queen, Mary of Modena, and 
the Jacobites, seeking at the same time to gain favour with 
William Ill. ; and after as.sociatiri,' with Titus Oates, being 
imprisoned for debt and pretending to reveal Jacobite plots, the 
House of Commons in 1692 declared he was an “ impost r, 
cheat and false accuser.” Having stood in the pillory he was 
again imprisoned until 1695, when he was released ; and at this 
time he took the opportunity to revive the old and famili.tr 
story that Mar^• of Modena was not the mother of the prince of 
Wale.s. In 1701 he published his autobiographical Life of 
William Fuller an l some Original Letters of the laF King James. 
Unable to prove the assertions made in his writings he was put 
in the pillory, whipped and fined. He died probably in prison, 
about 1717. Fuller’s other writings are Mr William Fuller’s 
trip to Bridewell, with a full account of his barbarous usage in the 
pillory; The sincere and hearty confession of Mr William Fuller 
(1704); and An humble appeal to the intparlial fudgmeni of all 
parlies in Great Britain (1716). 

He must bo distinguished from William Fuller (1608-1673), 
dean of St Patriclc's (1660), bishop of IJmerick (tfib.t), and bishop oi 
Lincoln (if>67), the friend of Samitol Pepys; and also from William 
Fuller (f. 1580-1639), dean of Ely and later dean ol Durham. 

FULLER’S EARTH (Ger. WaUtererde, Fr. terre a foulon, argile 
smectique)so named from its use by fullers as an absorbent of 
the grease and oil of cloth,—a clay-like substance, which from 
its variability is somewhat difficult to define. In colour it is 
most often greenish, olive-green or greenish-grey ; on weathering 
it changes to a brown tint or it may bleach. As a rule it falls 
to pieces when placed in water and is not markedly plastic ; 
when dry it adheres strongly to the tongue ; since, however, 
these properties are possessed by many clays that do not exhibit 
detergent qualities, the only test of value lies in the capacity 
to absorb grease or clarify oil. Fuller’s earth has a specific gravity 
of i-7-2'4, and a shining streak; it is usually unctuous to the 
touch. Microscopically, it consists of minute irregular-shap^ 
particles of a mineral that appears to be the result of a chloritic 
or talcose alteration uf a felspar. The small size of most of the 
grains, less than -07 mm., makes their determination ahnost 
impossible. Chemical analysis 8how.s that the peculiar properties 
of this earth are due to its physical rather than its chemical 
nature. 

The following analyses of the weathered and unweathered con- 
<Htion of the earUi from Nutheld, Surrey, represent the composition 
«l one of the best known varieties ; — 


Blue Earth (dried at 100” C.), 


Tinolitblo residue 

. 69-9(1 

Insoluble residue — 


.... 

2'48 

SIO, . . . 

. 63-81 

Al,0, .... 

3-46 

A1.,0, . . . 

. 3-46 

CaO' .... 

. V87 

l'o,0, . 

. 1-30 

MgO .... 

. T4I 

CaO . . . 

• ' '-3-’ 

0-86 

ICO. .... 

. 0-27 

MgO . . . 

S6., .... 

. 0-05 


— 

NaC'l .... 
K,0 .... 

HjO (eombini-il) . 

. 0 ’O K 

0-74 

• 15-57 

90-86 


<i 9-96 


Y«Uow Earth (driedat vats’ C.). 


Insolnble residue 
FOiO, 

AljO, 

CaO 
MgO 

NaCl 
K,0 
HjO (combined) 


76-13 

2-41 

1-77 

4-31 

103 

0-14 

0-07 

0-14 

0-84 

13-J9 


Insolatde residue—1 
• 

FogO, . 

CaO 

MgO . 



76-18 


100-05 


(Analysis by P. G. Sanford, Geol. Mag., 1889, 6, pp. 436; 326.) 

Of other published analyses, not a few show a lower sibca content 
(44%, 50%), along with a higher proportion of alumina (11%, 23%). 


Fuller’s earth may occur on any geological horizon ; at Nutfield 
in Surrey, England, it is in the Cretaceous formations; at Midford 
near Bath it is of Jurassic age; at Bala, North Wales, it occurs in 
Ordovician strata; in Saxony it appears to be the decompraition 
product of a dialiasic rock. In America it is found in California 
in rocks ranging from Cretaceous to Pleistocene age ; in S. 
Dakota, (uster Ibunty and elsewhere a yellow, gritty earth of 
J ura.ssic age is worked ; in Florida and Georgia occurs a brittle, 
whitish earth of Oligocene age. Other depiosits are worked in 
.Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, Massachusetts and South Carolina. 

Fuller’s earth is cither mined or dug in the open according to 
local circumstances. It is then dried in the sun or by aitificial 
heat and transported in small lumps in sacks. In other ca.ses it 
is ground to a fine powder after being dried ; or it is fir.st roughly 
ground anti made into a slurry witli water, which is allowed to 
carry off the finer from the coanser particles and deposit them in a 
creamy state ,in suitable tanks. After consolidation this fine 
material is dried artificially on drying floors, broken into lumps, 
and packed for transport. The use of fuller’s earth for cleansing 
wool and doth has greatly decreased, but the demand for the 
material is as great or greater than it ever was. It is my/ used 
very largely in the filtration of mineral oils, and also for decolour¬ 
izing certain vegetable nils. It is employed in the formation of 
certain soups and cleansing preparations. 

The term “ Fnlier’s Earth ” has a special significance in 
geology, for it was applied by W. Smith in 1799 to certain clays 
in tlic’ncighbourhood of Bath, and the use of t he expression is 
still retained by English geologists, either in this form or in the 
generalized “ FuUonian.” The Fullonian fies at the base of the 
Great Oolite or Dathonian series, but its palaeontological 
characters place it between that series and the underlying 
Inferior Oolite. The zonal fossils arc Perisphinctes arbustigerus 
and Macrocephalus subcontractus with Ostrea acuminata, 
RhynchoneUa concinna and Goniomya angulifera. The_formation 
is in part the equivalent of the “ Vesulien ” of J, Murcoii (Vesoul 
in Haute-Saone). In Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, where it 
is best developed, it is represented by an Upper Fuller’s Earth 
Clay, the Fuller's Earth Rock (an impersistent earthy limestone, 
usually fossiliferous), and the Ixiwcr Fuller’s Earth Clay. Com- 
merdal fuller’s earth has been obtained only from the Upper 
Clay. In eastern Gloucestershire and northern Oxfordshire 
the Fuller's Earth passes downwards without break into the 
Inferior Oolite ; northward it dies out about Chipping Norton 
in Oxfordshire and passes laterally into the Stonesfield Slates 
series ; in the midland counties it may perhaps be reprewnted 
by the ” Upper Estuarine Series.” In parts of Dorsetshire the 
clays have been used for brickmaking and the limestone (rock) 
for local buildings. 

See H. B. Woodward, " Jurassic Rocks Of Great Britain,” vol, 
iv. (i8w), Afm. Cwi. SunMji (London). [J.A. H] 

FULLERTON. LADY OEOR6IANA CHARLOTTE (1812-1885), 
English novelist and philanthropist, youngest daughter of tlic 
I St Earl Granville, was born at Tixall Hall in Staff ordsliire on 
the 23rd of September 1812. In 1833 she married Alexander 
Geoige Fullerton, then an Irish officer in the guards. After 
living in Paris for some eight years she and her husband accom¬ 
panied Lord Granville to Cannes and thence to Rome. In 1843 
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W imktaS iiitend the Roman CM^io church, end* in the 
• fg^oirii^fwr J^y Geotjukna PaaMtottspabUshed her first novel, 
'EU«m MiMeitm, atCmcted W. K. Gladstone’s attention 
in the EngfM Htviem, In 1846 she entered the Roman Catliolic 
clniicfa,<> The-deatli of her only son in 1854 plunged her in grief, 
andf she continued to wear mourning until the end of her life. 
In 1856 she became one of the third order of St FrancLs, and 
thenceforward devoted herself to charitable work. In conjunc¬ 
tion with Miss, Taylor she founded the religious community 
known as “ The Poor Servants of the Mother of God Incarnate,” 
and she alto took an active part in bringing to England the 
sisters of St Vincent of Paul. Her philanthropic work is described 
in Mrs Augustas Craven’s work fjody Geargiana FtiHerlon, sa 
vit el sts ceimret (Paris, 1888), which was translated into English 
by Henry Jamas Coleridge. She died at Bournemouth on the 19th 
of January 1885. Among her other novels were Gfantley Manor 
(1847), Lady Bird (185^, and Too Strange not to be True (1864). 

FULMAR, from the Gaelic Fulmairc, the Fulmarus glaeialis of 
modem ornithologists, one of the largest of the petrels {Procel- 
lariidae) of the northern hemisphere, being about the sire of the 
common gull {Larus canus) and not unlike it in general coloration, 
except that, its primaries arc grey instead of black. This bird, 
which ranges over the North Atlantic, is seldom seen on the 
European side below lat. 53° N., but on the American side comes 
habitually to lat. 45° or even lower. In the Pacific it is represented 
by a scarcely separable form, F. glupischa. It has been commonly 
believed to have two breeding-places in the British Islands, 
nam%, St Kilda and South Barra ; but, according to Robert 
Gray (Birds of the West of Scotland, p. 499), it has abandoned 
the latter since 1844, though still breeding in Skye. Northward 
it established itself about 1838 on Myggenaes Holm, one of the 
Faeroes, while it has several stations off the coast of Iceland and 
Spitsbergen, as well as at Bear Island. Its range towards the 
p.ole seems to be only bounded by open water, and it is the con¬ 
stant attendant upon all who are employed in the whale and 
•seal fisheries, showing the greatest boldness in approaching boats 
and ships, and feeding on the offal obtained from them. By 
British seamen it is commonly called the “ molly mawk ”' 
(corruptedfrom Mallemuck),mA is extremely well known to them, 
its flight, as it .skims over the waves, first with a few heats of 
the wings and then gliding for a long way, being very peculiar. 
It only visits the land to deposit its single white egi|, which is 
laid on a rocky ledge, where a shallow nest is made in the turf 
and lined with a little dried grass. Many of its breeding-places 
are a most valuable property to those who live near them and 
take the eggs and young, which, from the nature of the locality, 
are only to be had at a hazardous risk of life. In St Kilda a 
large number of the young are killed in one week of August, the 
only time when, by the custom of the community, they are 
allowed to be taken. These, after the oil is extracted from them, 
serve the islanders with food for the winter. The oil has been 


chemically analysed and found to be a fish-oil, and to possess 
nearly all the qualities of that obtained from the liver of the cod, 
with a lighter specific gravity. It, however, has an extremely 
strong scent, which is said by those who have visited St Kilda 
to pervade every thing and person on the island, and is certainly 
retained by an egg or skin of the bird for many years. Whenever 
a live example is seized in the hand it ejects a considerable 
quantity of this oil from its mouth. 

FUUnillC ACID, HCNO or HgC^NgOj, an organic acid 
isomeric with cyanic and cyanuric acids; its salts, termed 
fulminates, are very explosive and are much employ^ as de¬ 
tonators. The free acid, which is obtained by treating the salts 
with acids, is an oily liquid smelling like prussic acid ; it is very 
explosive, and the vapour is poisonous to about the same degree 
as that of prussic acid. The first fulminate prepared was the 
“ fulminating silver” of L. G. Brugnatelli, who found in 1798 
that if silver bie dissolved in nitric acid and the solution added 
to spirits of wine, a white, highly e.xplosive powder was obtained. 
This substance is to lie distii^ished from the black “ fulminating 


‘ A name misapplied in the southern hemisphere to Diomedea 
nuiaHopkrys, one of the albatrosses. 


silver” obtained by C. L. Berthollet in adtitig with 

ammonia on precipitated sSver oxide. The next salt to be 
obtained was the mercuric salt. Which was prepared in 1799 by 
Edward Gharies Howard, who substituted mercury for silver m 
Brugnatelli’s process. A similar mediod is that of J. von Lieb% 
(18*3), who heated a mixture of alcohol, nitric acid and mercuric 
nitrate; die salt is largely manufactured by processes closely 
resembling the last. A laboratory method is to mix solutions 
of sodium nitromethane, CH^: N()(ONa), and mercuric chloride, 
a yellow basic salt being formed at the same time. Mercuric 
fulminate is less explosive than the silver salt, and forms whitt 
needles (with ■tHjO) which are tolerably soluble in water. Tlic 
use of mercuric fulminate as a detonator dates from about 1814, 
when the explosive cap was invented. It is still the commonest 
detonator, but it is now usually mixed with other substances; 
the British service uses for percussion caps 6 parts of fulminate, 
6 of potassium chlorate and 4 of antimony sulphide, and for 
time fuses 4 parts of fulminate, 6 of potassium chlorate and 4 
of antimony sulphide, the mixture being damped with a shellac 
varnish ; for use in blasting, a home office order of 1897 prescribes 
a mixture of 4 parts of fulminate and i of potassium chlorate. 
In 1900 Hielcfeldt found that a fulminate placed on top of an 
aromatic Jiitro compound, such as trinitrotoluene, formed a 
useful detonator; this discovery has been especially taken 
advantage of in Germany, in which country detonators of this 
nature are being largely employed. Tetranitromethylaniliiie 
(tetryl) has also lieen employed (Brit. Pat. 13340 of J905). 
It has been proposed to replace fulminate by silver azoimide 
(WShlcr 8r Matter, Brit. Pat. 4468 of 1908), and by lead azoimide 
(Hyronimus, Brit. Pat. 1819 of 1908). 

The coitstiiution o( fiilniiiiic acid has been invesligntrd by many 
(■xperimentera, hut apiiarcntly without definitive results. The 
researches of LieWg (1813), Ijebig and Gay-Lussac (1824), and of 
Liebig again in 1838 showed the acid to he isomeric with cyanic acid, 
and probably (HCNO),, suicc it gave mixed and acid salts. Kukul^, 
in 1838, concluded tliat it was nil roacctoiiilrilc, NO,'CH,'CN, a 
view opposed by Steiner (T883), E. Divers ami M. Kawakita (1884), 
K, Scholl (1890), and by J. U. Nef (1894), who proposed the formulae; 


C;N-OH ^N;CH 

C;NOH, 

Steiner, Divers, 


CH;NO 

(iH:N'Q, 

SchoUi 


C;N-OH. 

Nef. 


The formulae of Kckulv, Divers and Armstrong have been discarded, 
and it remains to bo shown whether Nef's carbonyloximu formula 
(or the bimolecular formula of Steiner) or Scholl’s glyoximo peroxide 
formula is correct. There is some doubt os to the molecular formula 
uf fulminic acid. The exi.stence of double salts, and tiie observations 
of L. Wolilei and K, Theodorovils {lief., 190^^, 3H,P- 345), that only 
compounds containing two carbon atoms yielded fulminates, points 
to (HCNO).j ; on the other hand, Wdhlcr {he. cU. p. 135T) found 
that cryosrapic and electric conductivity measuroments show^ 
sodium fulminate to be NaCNO. Nef baaed bis formula, wlUch 
imolvcs bivalent carbon, on many reactions; in particular, that 
silver fulminate with hydrochloric acid gave .sails 01 formylchlorid- 
oxime, which with water gave hydroxylamine and formic acid, thus 

C: NO ’COiH + H,N -OH, 


and also on the production from sodium nitromethane and mer¬ 
curic chloride, thus CHj; NO -Olig-^HjO t C: NOhg (hg = JHg). H. 
Wleland and F. C. Palazzo (1907) supTOrt tliis formula, finding that 
methyl nitrolic acid, NO,-CH : N-Oli, yielded under certain con¬ 
ditions fulminic acid, and vice versa (Palazzo, 1907)- M. Z. Jowitsch- 
itsch {Ann., 1906, 347, p. 233) inclines to Scholl’s formula; he 
found that the synthetic silver salt of glyoxime peroxide resembled 
silver fulminate in yielding liydroxylammc with hydrochloric netd, 
but diSvred in being less explosive, and in being soluble in nitric 
acid. H. Wicland and his collaborators regard “ glyoxime peroxide ” 
as an oxide of furazane (e.ti.),and have shown that a close relationdiip 
exists between the nitnle oxides, fnroxane, and fulminic acid (see 
Atm. Rep., London Chem. Soc., 1909, p. 84). Fulminuric arid, 
(HCNO),, obtained by Liebig by boiling mercuric fulminate with 
water, was synthesized in 1903 by C. Ulplani and L. Bernordini 
{Gazetta, ili. 33, p. 7), who regard it as N 0 ,-CH(CN)-C 0 -NH,,. It 
deflagrates at 145°, and forms a chamcteiistic cuprammonium salt. 
The early history of mercuric fulmlnal e and a critical account of fts 
implication as a detonator is given in The Rise and Progress of the 
lirUish Explosives Industry (International Congress of Applied 
Chemistr}', 1909). The manufacture and modem aspects arc treated 
in Oscar Guttmann, The Manufacture of Explosives, and Manu. 
faefure of Explosives, Twenty Years' Progress (1909). 
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FULTON, R.—FUMAROLE 


FULTON, ROBERT (1765-18x5), American engineer, was bom 
in 1765 in Little Britain (now Fulton, Lancaster county). Pa, 
His parents were Irish, and so poor that they could afiord Ixim 
only a very scanty education. At an early age he was bound 
apprentice to a jeweller in Philadelphia, but subsequently 
adopted portrait and landscape painting as his profession. In 
his twenty-second year, with the object of studying with his 
countryman, Benjamin West, he wont to England, and there 
became acquainted with the duke of Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope 
and James Watt. Partly by tlxeir influence he was led to devote 
his attention to engineering, especially in connexion with canal 
construction ; he obtained an English patent in 1794 for super¬ 
seding canal locks by inclined planes, and in 1796 he published 
a Trealise on the lmprm>emriU of Canal Navigation. He then took 
up his residence in Paris, where he projected the first panorama 
ever exhibited in that city, and constructed a submarine boat, 
the “ Nautilus," which was tried in Brest harbour in 1801 before 
a commission appointed by Napoleon I., and by the aid of which 
he was enabled to blow up a small vessel with a torpedo. It 
was at Paris also in 1803 that he first succeeded in propelling a 
boat by steam-power, thus realizing a design which he had 
conceived ten years previously. Returning to America he 
continued his experiments with submarine explosives, but failed 
to convince either the English, Frencli or United States govern¬ 
ments of the adequacy of his methods. With steam navigation 
lie had more success. In association with Robert R. Livingston 
((/.II.), who in 1798 had been granted the exclusive right to 
navigate the waters of New York slate with steam-vessels, he 
constructed the ‘‘ Clermont," which, engined by Boulton & 
Watt of Birmingham, began to ply on the Hudson between 
New York and Albany in 1807. The privilege obtained by 
Livingston in 1798 was granted jointly to Fulton and Living¬ 
ston in 1803, and by an act passed in 1808 the monopoly was 
secured to them and their associates for a period depending on 
the number of steamers constructed, but limited to a maximum 
of thirty years. In 1814-1815,00 behalf of the United States 
government, he constructed the “ Fulton," a vessel of 38 tons 
with central paddle-wheels, which was the first steam warship. 
He died at New York on the eqih of Feliruary' 1815. Among 
Fulton's inventions were macliines for spinning flax, for making 
ropes, and for sawing and polishing marble. 

SCO C. D. Coldcii, Life of Rotvtt Pitllon (New York, 1817) ; Robert 
H. Thurston, History of the Cnvwth of the Steani-Cnginr (New York, 
1878) ; George H. Preble, Chromtogicat History of Steam Navigation 
(Philadelphia, 1883) ; and Mrs C. SutcHlie, Robert Fulton and the 
Clermont (Now York, 1909). 

FULTON, a city and the county-seat of tiallaway county, 
Missouri, U..S.A., 25 m. N.E, of Jefferson City. Pop. (1890) 
4314 ; (1900) 4883, of whom 1167 were negroes. It is served by 
the Chicago & Alton railway. The city has an important stock 
market and manufactures fire-brick and potteiy. At Fulton 
arc the Westminster College (Presbyterian, founded in 1853), 
the Synodical College for Young Women (Pres,, founded in 
1871), the William Woods College for Girls (Christian Church, 
1890), and the Missouri school for the deaf (1851). Here, too, 
is a stale hospital for the insane (1847), the first institution 
of the kind in Missouri. The place was laid out as a town in 
1825 and named Volney, but in honour of Robert P’ulton the 
present name was adopted a little later. Fulton was incorporated 
in 1859. 

FULTON, a city of Oswego county. New York, U.S.A., on the 
right l»nk of the Oswego river, about ro m, S. by E. of Oswego. 
Pop. (1890) 4214; (1900) 5281; (1905, state census) 8847. 
li\llton is served by the Delaware, Lackawanna &: Western, the 
New York Central & Hud.son River, and the New York, Ontario 
& Western railways, by electric railway to Oswego and Syracuse 
and by’ the Oswego Canal. The city has a Carnegie library. 
Ample water-power is furnished by the Oswego river, which here 
flows in a series of rapids, and the manufactures are many in 
kind. On the 3rd of July 1756, on an island ^fterward called 
Battle Island) 4 m. N. of the present city of Fulton, a British 
force of about 300 under Captain John Bradstreet (1711-1774) 
defeated an attacking force of French and Indians (numbering 


about vo) under De Villiers. Soon after tliis, Bradstreet baflt 
a fort within the present limits of Fulton. The first civilian 
settler came in 1793, and the first survey (which included only 
a part of the subsequent village) was mxide in 1815. Fulton 
was incorporated as a village in 1835, and in April 1902 was 
combined with the village of Oswego Falls (pop. m 1900, 2925) 
and was .chartered as a city. 

FUM, or Funj Hwang, one of the four symbolical creatures 
which in Chinese mythology are believed to keep watch and ward 
over the Celestial Empire. It was begotten by fire, was bom in 
the Hill of the Sun's Halo, and its body bears, inscribed on it 
the five cardinal virtues. It has the breast of a goose, the hind¬ 
quarters of a stag, a snake’s neck, a fish’s tail, a fowl’s forehead, 
a duck’s down, the marks of a dragon, the liack of a tortoise, 
the face of a swallow, the licok of a cock, is about six cubits high, 
and perches only on the woo-tung tree. The appearance of Fum 
heralds an age of universal virtue. Its figure is that which is 
embroidered on the dresses of some mandarins. 

FUMARIC AND MALEIC ACIDS, two isomeric unsaturated 
acids of composition C4H4OJ. Fumaric add is found in fumitory 
(Fumaria officinalis), in various fungi (Agaricus piperalus, &c.), 
and in Iceland mo.ss. It is obtained by heating malic acid alone 
to 150” C., or by heating it with hydrochloric acid (V. Dessaignes, 
Jahresb., 1856, p. 463) or with a large quantity of hydrobromic 
acid (A. KekuR, Ann., 1864,130, p. 21), It may also be obtained 
by boiling monobromsuccinic acid with water; by the action of 
dichloracetic acid and water on silver malonate (T. Komnenos, 
. 4 nn., 1883,218, p. 169); by the cyanide synthesis from acetylene 
di-iodide; and by heating maleic acid to 210° C. (Z. Skraup, 
Monals. j, Chemie, 1891, 12, p. 112). It crystallizes in small 
prisms or needles, and is practically insoluble in cold water. It 
sublimes to some extent at about 200° C., being partially con¬ 
verted into maleic anhydride and water, the reaction becoming 
practically quantitative if dehydrating agents be used. Reducing 
agents (zinc and caustic alkali, hydriodic acid, sodium amalgam, 
&c,) convert it into succinic acid. Bromine converts it into 
dibromsuccinic acid. Potassium permanganate oxidizes it to 
racemic acid (A. KekuM and R. Anschutz, Ber., 1881, 14, 
p. 713). By long-continued heating with caustic soda at loo” C. 
it is converted into inactive malic acid. 

Maleic acid is obtained by distilling malic or fumaric acids: 
by heating fumaric acid with acetyl chloride to 100” G. ; or b)’ 
the hydrolysis of trichlorphenomalic acid (/J-trichloraceto- 
acrylic acid) [A. Kekul6, Ann., 1884, 223, p. 185]. It crystallizes 
in monoclinic prisms, which are easily soluble in water, melt 
at 130° C., and boil at 160° C,, decomposing into water and 
maleic anhydride. When heated with concentrated hydrobromic 
or hydriodic acids, it is converted into fumaric acid. It yields 
an anilide ; oxidation converts it into mesotartnric acid. Maleic 
anhydride is obtained by distilling fumaric acid with phosphorus 
pentoxide. It forms tnclinic crystals which melt at 60° C. and 
boil at 196° C. 

Both acids are readily e.sterified by the action of alkyl halides on 
their silver salts, and the maleic ester is readily transformed into the 
fumaric eater by warming with iodine, the same result being obtained 
by esterification of maleic acid in alcoholic solution by means oi 
hydrochloric acid. Both acids yield acetylene by the electrolysis 
of aqueous solutions of their alkali salts, and on reduction both 
yield succinic acid, whihst by the addition of hydrobromic acid they 
Ixjth yield monobromsuccinic acid (R. Fittig, Ann., 1877, 188, p. 98). 
From these results it follows that the two acids are structurally 
identical, and the i.somerism has consequently to be explained on 
other grounds. This was accomplished by W. Wislicenus [“ tiber 
dieranmlichc Anordnnng dor \tome," &c.,Trans.oftlieSaxon Acad, 
of Sciences (Math.-Phys. Section), 1887, p. 14] by an extension ol 
the van't Hoff hypothesis (see Sterko-Isomkrism). The formulae 
of the acids arc written thus ; 


HC-COjH 

Hci-COjH 


Maleic acid. 


HC’COjH 

HOaC’C-H 


Fumaric acid. 


These account for maleic acid readily yielding an anhydride, whereas 
fumaric acid does not, and for the behaviour of the acids towards 
bromine, fumaric acid yielding ordinary dibromsuccinic acid, and 
maleic acid the isomeric isodibromsuccinlc acid. 

FUMAROLE, a vent from which volcanic vapours issue, 
named indirectly from the Lat. jumarialum, a smoke-hole. 



FUMIGATION—FUNCTION 


The vapours from fumaroles were studied first by R. W.Bunsen, 
on his visit to Iceland, and aftemards by H. Saiiite-Claire Deville 
and other chemists and geologists in France, who examined the 
vapours from Santorin, Etna, &c. The hottest vapours issue 
from dry fumaroles, at temperatures of at least 500“ C., and 
consist chiefly of anhydrous chlorides, notably sodium chloride. 
The acid fumaroles yield vapours of lower temperature (300° to 
400“) containing much water vapour, with hydrogen chloride 
and sulphur dioxide, The alkaline fumaroles are still cooler, 
though above 100°, and evolve ammonium chloride with other 
vapours. Cold fumaroles, below 100°, discharge principally 
aqueous vapour, with carbon dioxide, and perhaps hydrogen 
sulphide. The fumaroles of Mont Pel6 in Martinique during the 
eruption of 190* were examined by A. Lacroix, and the vapours 
analysed by H. Moissan, who found that they consisted chiefly 
of water vapour, with hydrogen-chloride, sulphur, carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, methane, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and 
argon. These vapours issued at a temperature of about 400°. 
Arraand Gautier has pointed out that these gases are practically 
of the same composition as those which he obtained on heating 
granite and certain other rocks. (See Volcano.) 

FUMIGATION (from Lat. jumigare, to smoke), the process 
of producing smoke or fumes, as by burning sulphur, frankin¬ 
cense, tobacco, &c., whether as a ceremony of incantation, or 
for perfuming a room, or for purposes of disinfection or destruc¬ 
tion of vermin. In medicine the term has been used of the ex¬ 
posure of the body, or a portion of it, to fumes such as those of 
nitre, sal-ammoniac, mercury, &c.; fumigation, by the injection 
of tobacco smoke into the great bowel, was a recognized procedure 
in the i8th century for the resuscitation of the apparently 
drowned. “ Fumigated ” or “ fumed " oak is oak which has 
been darkened by exposure to ammonia ^•apour. 

FUMITORY, in botany, the popular name for the British 
species of Fmnaria, a genus of small, branched, often climbing' 
annual herbs with much-divided leaves and racemes of small 
flowers. The flowers arc tubular with a spurred base, and in the 
British species are pink to purplish in colour. They are weeds of 
cultivation growing in fields rmd waste places. F. capreolala 
climbs by means of twisting petioles. In past times fumitory 
was in esteem for its reputed cholagogue and other medidnal 
jjroperties; and in England, boiled in water, milk or whey, it 
was used as a cosmetic. The root of the allied species (Corydalix 
cava or tuberosa) i.s known as radix aristolochia, and has been used 
mi;dicinally for various cutaneous and other disorders, in doses 
of 10 to 30 grains. Some eleven alkaloids have been isolated 
from it. The herbage of Fumaria officinalis and F. racemosa is 
used in Ghina under the name of Tszc-hwa-ti-ting as an applica¬ 
tion for glandular swellings, carbuncles and abscesses, and was 
formerly valued in jaundice, and m cases of accidentid swallowing 
of the beard of grain (see F. Porter .Smith, Cantrib. tmvards the 
Mat. Medica . . . oj China, p. 09, iSyi). The name fumitory, 
Latin fumus terror, has been suppo.sed to be derived from the 
fact that its juice irritates the eyes like smoke (see Fuchs, De 
historia stirpium, p. 338, i542); but The Crete Herball, cap. 
clxix., 1529, fol., following the De simpUci medicina of Platcarius, 
fo. xciii. (see in Nicolai Praepositi dispensotorium ad aromatarios, 
1536), says: “ It is called Fumus terre fume or smoke of the 
erthe liycause it is engendred of a cours fumosyte rysynge fromc 
the erthe in grete quantyte lyke smoke: this grosse or cours 
fumosyte of the erthe wyndeth and wryeth out: and by work- 
ynge of the ayre and sonne it tumeth into this herbe.” 

FUNCHAL, the capital of the Portuguese archipelago of the 
Madeiras; on the south coast of Madeira, in 32° 37' N. and 
16° 54' W. Pop. (1900) 20,850. Funchal is the see of a bishop, 
in the nrchiepiscopal province of Lisbon ; it is also the admini¬ 
strative centre of the archipelago, and the residence of the 
governor aitd foreign consuls. The city has an attractive 
appearance from the sea. Its whitewashed houses, in their 
gardens full of tropical plants, are built along the curving shore 
of Funchal Bay, and on the lower slopes of an amphitheatre of 
mountains, wiuch form a background 4000 ft. high. Numerous 
country houses {quintas), with terraced gardens, vineyards and 


sugar-cm plantations occupy the surrounding heights. Three 
mountain streams traverse the city through deep channels, 
which in summer are dry, owing to the diversion of the water 
for irrigation. A small fort, on an isolated rock of! shore, 
guards the entrance to the bay, and a larger and more powerfully 
armed fort crowns an eminence inland. Tne chief buildings 
include the cathedral, Anglican and Presbyterian churchM, 
ho.spitals, opera-house, museum and casino. There arc small 
public gardens and a meteorological observatory. In the steep 
and narrow streets, which are lighted by electricity, wheeled 
traffic is impossible; sledges drawn by oxen, and other primitive 
conveyances are used instead (see Madeira). In winter the fine 
climate and scener>' attract numerous invalids and other visitors, 
for whose accommodation there are good hotels ; many foreigners 
engaged in the coal and wine trades also reside here permanently. 
The majority of these belong to the British community, which 
was first established here in the 18th century. Funchal is the 
headquarters of Madeiran industry and commerce (see Madeira). 
It has no docks and no facilities for landing passengers or goods ; 
vessels are obliged to anchor in the roadstead, which, however, 
is sheltered from every wind except the south. Funchal is 
connected by cable with Garcavellos (for Lisbon), Portheumow 
(for Falmouth, England) and .St Vinwnt in the Cape Verde 
Islands (for Pernambuco, Brazil). 

FUNCTION,! in mathematics, a variable number the value 
of which depends upon the values of one or more other variable 
numbers. The theory of functions is conveniently divided into 
(I.) Functions of Real Variables, wherein real, and only real, 
numbers are involved, and (11.) Functions of Complex Variables, 
wherein complex or imaginary numbers arc involved. 

1. Functions of Real Variables 

I. Historical, —The word function, defined in the alwvc sense, 
was introduced by Leibnitz in a short note of date 1694 con¬ 
cerning the construction of what we now call an “ envelope ” 
{Leibnisetis mathematische Schri/lni, edited by C. I. Gerhardt, 
Bd. v. p. 306), and was there used to denote a variable length 
related in a defined way to a variable point of a curve. In 1698 
JumB,s Bernoulli used the word in a special sense in connexion with 
.some isoperimetric problems (Job. Bernoulli, Opera, t. i. p. 255). 
He said that when it is a fiucstion of selecting from an infinite set 
of like curves that one which liest fulfils some function, then of 
two curves who.se intersection determines the thing sought one 
is always the “ line of the function ” (Linea junctionis). In 1718 
Jolm Bernoulli {Opera, t. ii. p. 241) defined a “ function of a 
variable magnitude ” as a quantity made up in any way of this 
variable magnitude and constants; and in 1730 {Opera, t. iii. 
p. 174) he noted a distinction between “ algebraic ” and “ tran¬ 
scendental ” functions. By the latter he meant integrals of 
algebraic functions. The notation j{x) for a function of a variable 
X was introduced by Leonhard Euler in 1734 {Comm. Acad. 
Petropol. t. vii. p. 186), in connexion with the theorem of the 
interchange of the order of differentiations. The notion of 
functionality or functional relation of two magnitudes was thus 
of geometrical origin ; but a function soon came to be regarded 
as an analytical expression, not necessarily an algebraic expres¬ 
sion, containing the variable or variables. Thus we may have 
rational integral algebraic functions such as ax^+bx+c, or 
rational algebraic functions which are not integral, such as 

■’ + ••• + «» 
b,x"’ + tj*™-' +... + 6*’ 

or irrational algebraic functions, such as Jx, or, more generally 
tlie algebraic functions that are determined implicitly by an 
algeliraic equation, as, for instance, 

/n(x,y) + /..-I (<•, )’)+... 4 -/. = 0 , _ 

‘ The word “ function ’’ (from I.at. /utigi, to perform) has many 
uses, with the fundamuntol sense of an activity special or proper 
to an office, business or profession, or to an organ of an animal or 
plant, the definite work for which the organ is an apparatus. From 
the use of the word, as in the Italian funtione, for a ceremony of 
the Roman Church, " function ” is often employed lor a public 
ceremony of any kind, and loosely of a social entertainment or 
gathering, 
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where /4»!, y)j . . . mean homogeneous expressions in x and y 
having constant coeificients, and having the degrees indicated 
b); the suffixes, and /« is a constant. Or again we may have 
trigonometrical (unctions, such as sin x and tan x, or inverse 
trigonomefxiual functions,suuh os .sin~^x,orexponential functions, 
such as e^’and «*, or logarithmic functions, such as log x and log 
(i+x). VVe may have tliese functional symbols combined m 
various ways, and thus there arises a great number of functions. 
Further we may have functions of more than one variable, as, for 
instance, the expre.ssion iy/(*® + y®), in which both x and y are 
regiu-ded as variable. Such functions were introduced into 
analysis somewliat unsystematically as the need for them arose, 
and the later developments of analysis led to the introduction 
of other classes of functions. 

a. Graphic Representation. —In the cflae of a function of one 
variable .e, any value of x and the corresponding value y of the 
function can be the co-ordinates of a point in a plane. To any 
value of X there corresponds a point A’ on the axis of x, in accord¬ 
ance with the rule that x is the abscissa of N. The corresponding 
value of y determines a point P in accordance with the rule that 
X is the abscissa and y the ordinate of P. The ordinate y gives 
the value ol the function which corresponds to that value of 
the variable x which is specified by N ; and it may be described 
os “ the value of the function at JV.” Since there Ls a one-to-one 
correspondence of the points N and the numbers x, we may also 
describe the ordinate os “ the value of the function at In 
simple cases the aggregate of the points P which are determined 
by any particular function (of one variable) is a curve, called 
” graph of the function ” (sec § 14). In like mannera function 
of two variables defines a surface. 

3. The FnriaWr.—Graphic methods of representation, such 
ns those just described, enabled mathematicians to deal with 
irrational values of functions and variables at the time when there 
was no theory of irrational numbers other than Kuclid’s theory 
of incommensurahles. In that theory an irrational number was 
the ratio of two incommensurable geometric magnitudes. In 
the modem theory of numljer irrational numbers are defined in 
a purely arithmetical manner, independent of the measurement 
of any quantities or magnitudes, whether geometric or of any 
other kind. The definition is effected by means of the system 
of ordinal numbers (see Numukk). When this formal system is 
established, the theory' of measurement may Iw founded upon it; 
and, in particular, the co-ordinates of a point are defined as 
numbers (not lengtlis), which are assigned in accordance with a 
rule. This rule involves the measurement of lengths. The theory 
of functions can be developed without any reference to graphs, or 
co-ordinates or lengths. The proce-ss by which analysis has been 
freed from any consideration of measurable quantities has been 
called the “ arithmetization of analysis.” In the theory so 
developed, the variable upon which a function depends is always 
to be regarded as a num1«r, and the. corresponding value of the 
function is also a number. Any reference to points or co¬ 
ordinates is to be regarded as a picturesque mode of expression, 
pointing to a possible application of the theory to geometry’. 
The development of “arithmetized analysis”in the 19th century 
is associated with the name of Karl Weierstrass. 

All possible values of a variable are numbers. In what 
follows we shall confine our attention to the case where the 
numbers are real. When complex numbers are introduced, 
instead of real ones, the theory of functions receives a wide 
extmsion, which is accompanied by appropriate limitations 
(see below, 11. Functions of Complex Variables). The set of all 
real numbers forms a coitlinuum. In fact the notion of a one- 
dimensional continuum first becomes precise in virtue of the 
establishment of the system of real numbers. 

4. Domain of a PariaUe. — Theory of Aggregates. —The notion 

•I a “ variable ” is that of a number to which we may assign 
at pleasure any one of the values that belong to some chosen set, 
or o( numbers; and this set, or aggregate, is called 

the " domain of the variable.” This domain may be an 
" interval,” that is to say it m|y consist of two tenninal numbers, 
all the numbers between them and no others. When this is 


the caac the number is said to be ‘‘.continuously variable.” 
When the domain consists oi aU tealinurDben, the Tariatdo.is 
said to be ‘‘ unrestricted.” A domun which consists of all the 
real numbers which exceed some fixed number may be dmccibed 
as an ‘‘ interval unlimited towards the right ” y similarly we 
may have an hUerval ‘‘ unlimited towards & left,” 

In more complicated cases wo must have some rule or process for 
asaigning ttie aggregate of numliers which constitute the domahi Of 
a variaUc. Thu methods of definition of particular types of aggre¬ 
gates, and the theorems relating to them, form a branen of analysis 
caJled the "theory of aggregates" {Mengmlehre, Tklorie des tnseniohs, 
Theory of .sets of points). The notion of an “ aggregate " in general 
underlies the system of ordinal numbers. An aggregate is said to 
be " Infinitu ” when it is possible to effect a one-to-one cortewond- 
ence of all its elements to some of its elements. For example, we 
may make all the intogers correspond to the even intcMrs, by maldng 
T correspond to 2, 2 to 4, and generally n to 2n. The ^grsgate of 
Ijositive integers is an infinite aggregate. The aggregates of |Ui 
rational numbers and of all real numbers and of points on a line arc 
other examples of infinite aggregates. .\n aggregate whose elements 
are real numbers is said to " extend to infinite vnhies ” if, after any 
number N, however great, is specified, it is possible to find in the 
aggregate numbers which exceed N in absolute value. Such an 
aggregate is always infinite. The " neighbourhood, of a number 
(or point) a for a positive number h ” is the aggregate of all auml^ers 
(or points) x tor which the absolute value ot x -a denoted by 
I * - ( 1 1 , docs not exceed h. 

5. General Notion of Functionality. —A function of one variable 
was for a long time commonly regarded as the ordinate of a 
curve ; and the two notions (i) tliat which is determined by a 
curve supposed drawn, and (2) that which is determined by an 
analytical expression supposed written down, were not for a 
long time clearly distinguished. It was for this reason that 
Fourier’s discover that a .single analytical expression is capable 
of repre.senting (in different parts of an interval) what would 
in his time have been called different functions so profoundly 
struck mathematicians (§ 23). The analysts who, in the middle 
of the 19th century, occupied themselves with the theory of the 
convergence of Fourier’s scries were led to impose a restriction 
on the character of a function in order that it should admit of 
such representation, and thus the door was opened for the 
introduction of the, general notion of functional dependence. 
This notion may be expressed a.s follows: We have a variable 
number, y, and another variable number, x, a domain of the 
variable x, and a rule for a.ssigning one or more definite values 
to y when x is any point in the domain ; then y is said to be a 
“ function ” of the variable x, and .r is called the ‘‘ argument ” 
of the function. According to this notion a function is, as it 
were, an indefinitely extended table, like a table of logarithms ; 
to each point in the domain of the argument there correspond 
values for the function, but it remains arbitrary what values the 
function is to liave at any such point. 

For the .specification of any particular function two things arc 
requisite: (i) a statement of the valnc.s of the variable, or of the 
aggregate of points, to wliich values of the function are to be made 
to correspond, i.e. of the “ domain of the argument " ; (2) a rule 
for assigning the value or value.s of tliu function that correspond to 
any point in this domain. We may refer to the second of these two 
essentials as “ the rule of calculation." The relation of functions 
to analytical expressions may then be stated in the form that the 
rule of calculation is; " Give the function the value of the expression 
at any point at which the expression has a detenninate value," or 
again more generally, " Give the function the value of the expression 
at all points of a definite aggregate included in the domain of the 
argument.” The former of these is the rule of those among the 
earlier analysts who regarded an analytical expression and a function 
as the same tiling, and their usage may be retained without causing 
confusion and with the advantage of brevity, the analytical inqnes- 
sion serving to specify the domain of the argument as well as the 
rule of calculation, e.g. we may speak of " the function i/x." This 
function is defined % the analytical expression tfx at ail points 
except the point x^to. But in complicated cases separate state¬ 
ments of the domain of the argument and the iiile of calculation 
cannot be dispensed with. In general, when the rule of calculation 
is determined as above by an analytical expression at any aggregate 
of points, the function is said to be " represented " by the expression 
at those points. 

When the rule of calculation asslgmi a single definite value for a 
function at each point in the domain of the argument the function 
is " uniform " or " onc-vaiued." In what foBows it is to be rmder- 
stood that an the functions considered are one-valued, and the values 
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Mtlgoed t>]r tlM miff fff caJeulatioa seal. In tho,nM>8t iaiportant 
Mffw the domain o( the argument of a function of one variable is an 
interval, with the possible exoeptiott of isolated points. 

6. Limits. —Let/(*) be a function of a variable number *; 
and let « be a point such that there are points of the domain 
of the argument x in the neighbourhood of a for any number 
■h, however small. If there is a number L which has the property 
that, after any positive number «, however small, has been 
specified, it is possible to find a positive number A, so that 
IL-/(*)! <f for all points x of the domain (other than a) tor 
which \x~a\<k, then L is the " limit of /(*) at the point 
The condition for the existence of L is that, after the positive 
number s has been specified, it must be possible to find a positive 
number A, so that [/(x')-/(*)!<« for all points x and x' of 
the domain (other than a) for which]* - al<AanUl*'-a|<A. 

It is a fundamental theorem that, when this condition is 
satisfied, there exists a perfectly definite number L which is the 
limit of /(*) at the point a as defined above. The limit of /(*) 
at the point a is denoted by Ltt.aj{x), or by lim»»e/( *). 

If /{«) is a function of one variable « in a domain which extends 
to infinite values, and if, after r has Iseen specifitxi, it is possible to 
find a number tl. so that |/{x') -/(v)| -ce for all values of » and *' 
which are tu the domain and exceed N, then there is a number L 
which has the property that |/(x)-Z.| <» for all such values of x. 
In this ca.se /(*) has a limit I. at »=«o. In like manner /(*) may 
have a limit at *» - oo. This statement includes the case where 
the domain of the argument consists exclusively of positive integers. 
The values of the function then form a " sequence," i*,, . . . 
w,, . . and this sequence can have a limit at h . 

The principle common to the above definitions and theorems is 
culled, after P. du Bois Reymond, " the general principle of con¬ 
vergence to a Hmit." 

It must bo understood that the phrase " * = « " does not mean 
that X takes some particular value which is infinite. Thero is no 
anch value. The phrase always refers to a limiting process in whicli, 
as the process is curried out, the variable number x increases without 
limit; it may, as in the above example of a sequence, increase by 
taking successively the values of all the integral numlwrs ; in other 
cases it may increase by taking the values that belong to any domain 
which " e.\tends to infinite vnluea." 

A very important type of limits is furnished by infinite series. 
When a sequence of numbers m„ ... («„, ... is given, we may 
form a now sequence s„ i.„ ... i„, ... from it by the rules s, = «|, 
s.j = ••, + «£, ... + Mj + ...+M„ or by the equivalent rules 

s, = H|, s„-s«_,-*«„(n = 2, 3,...) If tlie new sequence has a limit 
at « —00, this bmlt is called the “sum of the infinite series" 
«q + n,-f..., and the series is said to be “convergent” (see 
SERtES). 

A function wluch has not a bmit at a point a may be such that, 
if a certain aggregate of points is chosen out of the domain of the 
argument, and the jxiints x in the neighlxiiirhood of a are rc.stricted 
to belong to this aggregate, llicn the function has a limit at a. For 
example, sin(i/x) has limit zero at o if x is restricted to the 
aggregate i/r, i/zr, ... i/nx, ... or to the aggregate i/zr, 
2/5X, ... n/(H*-n)ir.but if X takes all values in the neighbour¬ 

hood of o, sinfi/x) has not a limit at o. Again, there may be a limit 
at n if tile points x in the neighbourlu>od of a are restricted by the 
condition tliat x - 0 is positive; then we have a " limit on the 
right " at o; similarly we may have a " limit on the left ” at a 
point. . 4 ny such limit is described as u " bmit fur a restricted 
domain." The bmits on the loft and on the right are denoted by 
/(a - o) and /(«-f o). 

The limit L of /(x) at a stands in no necessary relation to the value 
of /(x) at a. If. the point a ie in the domain of the argument, the 
value of /(x) at a is assigned by the rule of calculation, and may be 
different from L. In case i(a)~L the limit is said to be " attained." 
If the point a is not in the domain of the argument, there is no value 
for /(,r) at a. In the case where /(x) is define<l for all points in an 
interval containing a, except the point a, and has a bmit L at a, 
we may arbitrarily annex the point a to the domain of the argument 
and a^n to /(a) the value L ; the function may then be said to 
be " extrinsically defined.” The so-called " indeterminate forms ” 
(see Infinitesimal Calculus) nre examples. 

7. Superior and Inferior Limits ; Infinities .—The value of a 
function at every point in the domain of its ai;gument is finite, 
since, by definition, the value can be assigned, but this does not 
necessarily imply that there is a number N which exceeds all 
the values (or is less than all the values). It may happen that, 
however gr»t a number N we take, there are among the values 
of the function numbers which exceed N (or are less than - N). 

If a number can be found which is greater than every value 
of the function, then either (o) there is one value of the function 


which exceeds all the oiAten, or (j9) there is a number 5 iwUe l i 
exceeds evety value of the function but is such that, However 
sm^l a positive number t wd take, there are values of the function 
which exceed S-e. In the case (u) the function has a greatest 
value; in case (Ji) the function has h' “ superior Umit ’’ S, and 
then there must be a point a which has the property that thefc 
are points of the domain of the argument, in the neighbourhood 
of a for any A, at which the values of the function differ from 
S by less than t. Thus S is the limit of the function at a, either 
for the domain of the argument or for some more restricted 
domaifl. If a is in the domain of the argument, and if, after 
omission of a, there it a superior limit S which is in this way the 
Umit of the function at a, if further f{a)'^S, then .S' is the greatest 
value of the function ; in this case the greatest value is a limit 
(at any rate for a restricted domain) which is attained ; it may 
be called a “ superior limit which is attuned.” In like manner 
we may have a “ smallest value ” or an “ inferior limit,” and a 
smallest value may be an ” inferior limit which is attaint.” 

All that ha,s been said here may be adapted to the description of 
greatest values, superior limits, Ac., of a function in a restricted 
domain contained in the domain of the argument. In imrtioular, 
the domain of the argument may contain an interval; and therein 
the function may have a superior bmit, or an inferior limit, which 
is attained. Such a limit is a mnxt'mum valno or n minimum value 
of the function. 

Again, if, after any number S, however great, has been spoeffled, 
it is possible to find points of the domain of the argument at which 
the value of the function exceeds N, the values of the function are 
said to have an “ infinite superior limit,” and then there must be 
a point a which has the property that there are points of the domain, 
in tlio neighbourhood of a for any h, at which tiic value of the function 
exceeds N. If the point a is in the domain of the argument the 
function is said to “ tend to become infinite " at b ; it has of course 
a finite value at a. If the point a is not in the domain of the argu¬ 
ment tl» function is said to *' become infinite " at b ; it has of 
course no value at a. In like manner we may have a (negatively) 
infinite inferior limit. Again, after any number N, however great, 
has been specified and a number A found, so that all the values nl 
the function, at points in the neighbourhood of a for A, exceed N in 
absolute value, all these values may have the same sign ; the function 
is then said to become, or to tend to become, " detcrmlnatcly 
(positively or negatively) infinite ” ; otherwise it is said to become 
or to tend to become, " indclerminntely infinite.” 

Ail tile infinities tliat occur in the theory of functioius are of the 
nature of variable finite numbers, with the single exception of the 
infinity of an infinite ag.grogatc. The latter is described as an 
" actual Infinity,” the former as “ improper infinities,” There is no 
" actual infinitely small " corrc.sponding to the actual infinity. 
Tlie only “ infinitely small " is zero. All " infinite values ” ore of 
the nature of superior and inferior limits which are not attained. 

8. Increasing and Decreasing Functions.—A function /(*) of one 
variable x, defined in the interval between a and b, is ‘‘ increasing 
throughout the interval ” if, whenever * and *' are two numbers 
in the interval and *'>*, then /(*')>/(*); the function “never 
decreases throughout the interval ” if, *' and * being as before, 
/(*')'>/(*). Similarly for decreasing functions, and for functions 
which never increase throughout an interval. A function which 
either never increases or never diminishes throughout an interval 
is said to be “ monotonous throughout ” the interval. If we take 
in the above definition A > «, the definition may apply to a function 
under the restriction that *' is not b and * 1$ not a ; such a 
function is “ monotonous within ” the interval. In this case wc 
have the theorem that the function (if it never decreases) has 
a limit on the left at b and a limit on the right at a, and these are 
the superior and inferior limits of its values at all points within 
the interval (the ends excluded); the like holds mutatis mutandis 
if the function never increases. If the function is monotonous 
throughout the interval, f(b) is the greatest (or least) value 
of /(*) in the interval; and if /(A) is the limit of /(*) on the left 
at A, such a greatest (or least) value is an example of a superior 
(or inferior) limit which is attained. In these cases the function 
tends continually to its limit. 

These theorems and definitionii can be extended, with obvious 
modlficatione, to the cases of a domain which is not an interval, or 
extends to infinite values. By means of them we arrive at eufficlent, 
b^jt not necessary, criteria for the existence of a Umit; and these 
are frequently easier to apply than the general principle of conver- 

f ence to a limit ({ 6), of which principle they are particular cases, 
'or exampje, the function repriMfnted by x log (r/x) continually 
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diminishes when i/s>*>o and x diminishes towards sero, It 
never becomes ncgaUve. It thcrelore has a Umit on the nght at 
*co. This limit is sero. The function represented by x sin (i/jr) 
does not continually diminish towards lero as x diminishes towards 
sero but is sometimes greater than sero and sometimes less than 
seto’in any nclghbourhowl of * = o, however small. Nevertheless, 
the function luis the limit zero at rr = o. 

9. Continuity of Functions.—k function /(*) of one variable x 
is said to be continuous at a point a if (i) /(*) is defined in an 
interval containing a ; (a) /(*) has a limit at a ; (3) /(a) is 
equal to this limit. The limit in question must be a limit for 
continuous variation, not for a restricted domain. If /(*) has 
a limit on the left at 0 and /(a) is equal to this limit, the function 
may be said to be " continuous to the left ” at a ; similarly the 
function may be “ continuous to the right ” at a. 

A function Ls said to txi “ continuous throughout an interval " 
when it is continuous at every point of the interval. This implies 
continuity to the right at the smaller end-value and continuity 
to the left at the greater end-value. When these conditions at the 
ends are not satisfied the function is said to be continuous 
“within” the interval. Hy a “continuous function” of on' 
variable we always mean a function which is continuous through¬ 
out an interval. 

The iirincijial properties of a continuous function arc : 

1. The function is practically constant throughout sufficiently 
small lulervats. This means that, after any point o of the interval 
lui.s been cliosen, and any po.sitive number r, however small, has 
been siiecified, it is possible to find a number h, so that the difference 
between any two values of the function in the interval between 
a-h and n-i A is less than t, There is an obvious modification if a 
is an end-]X)int of the interval. 

2. The continuity of the function is “ tiuiform." This means 
that the number h which corresponds to any 1 as in (i) may be the. 
same at all points of the interval, or, in other words, that the numbers 
h wliicli corrosiiond to t for different values of n have a positive 
inferior limit. 

3. The function has a greatest value and a least value in the 
interval, and these are superior and inferior limits which are attained. 

4. There is at least one point of the interval at which the function 
takes any value Ixitween its greatest and least values in the interval. 

3. If the interval is unlimited towards the right (or towards the 
left), the function has a limit at to (or at - to). 

10. Disamliniiily nj Functions. — The discontinuities of a 
function of one variable, defined in an interval with the possible 
exception of isolated points, may be classified as follows : 

(1) The function may become infinite, or tend to become 
infinite, at a point. 

S The function may Ire undefined at a point. 

The function may have a limit on the left and a limit on 
the right at the same point; these may be different from each 
other, and at least one of them must be different from the value 
of the function at the point. 

(4) The function may have no limit at a point, or no limit on 
the left, or no limit on the right, at a point. 

In case a function /(r), defined as above, has no limit at a point a, 
there are four limiting values which come into consideration. What¬ 
ever positive number A wo take, the values of the function at jxjints 
between a and a t h {a excluded) have a superior limit (or a greatest 
value), and an inferior limit (or a least value) ; further, as h decreases, 
the former never increases and the latter never decreases; accordingly 
each of them tends to a limit. We have in this way two limits on 
the right—the inferior limit of the sujK'rior limits m diminishing 
nelghlmurhoods, and the suiierior limit of the inferior limits in 
diminisliing neighbourhoods. These are denoted by /(a + o) and 
/(a + o), and they arc called the “ Umits of indefiniteness “ on the 
right. Similar limits on the left are denoted by _ o) mid /(a - o). 
Unless /(x) becomes, or tends to Viecome, infinite at a, all these must 
exist, any two of them may be equal, and at least one of them must 
Ixi diRcrent from /(a), if f(a) exists. If the first two are equal there 
is a Umit on the right denoted by /(as o); if the second two are 
equal, there is a Umit on the left denoted by /(a - o) In case the 
function becomes, or tends to become, infinite at a, one or more of 
these limits is infinite in the sense explained in § 7 ; and now it is 
to be noted that, < (. the superior limit of the inferior Umits in 
diminishing neighbourhoods on the right of a may Ih- negatively 
infinite; tins happens if, after any number N, however great, has 
been specified, it is possible to find a poative number h, so that all 
the vEdues of the function in the interval lietwoon a and aS-A (a 
excluded) are less than - .V; in such a case /(x) tends to become 
negatively infinite when x decreases towards 0; other modes of 
tending to infinite limits may be described in similar terms. 


11, Oscillation oj Functions. — The difference betw een t he 
greatest and least of the numbers f{a), /(a-to), f(a+o) , f(a-o), 
f( a - 0), when they are all finite, is call^ the “ oscillation ” or 
" fluctuation ” of the function /(*) at the point a. This difference 
is the limit for A=o of the difference between the superior and 
inferior limits of the values of the function at points in the 
interval between a-h and a+h. The correspondmg difference 
for points in a finite interval is called the “ oscillation of the 
function in the interval.” When any of the four limits of 
indefiniteness is infinite the oscillation is infinite in the sense 
explained in § 7. 

For the further classification of functions we divide the domain 
of the argument into partial intervals by moans of points between 
the end-points. Suppose that the domain is the interval between a 
and 6. Let intermediate points x„_„ be taken so that 

We may devise a rule by wliich, as « 
increaBe.s indefinitely, all the differences b - - x,.,, ... *j - fl 

tend to zero as a Umit. The interval is then said to he divided 
into " indefinitely small partial intervals.'’ 

A function denned in an interval with the possible exception of 
isolated points may be such that the interval can be divided into a 
set of finite partial intervals within each of which the function is 
monotonous (§ 8). When Ibis is flic case the sum of the oscillations 
of the function in those partial intervals is finite, provided tlie 
function docs not tend to become infinite. Further, in such a case 
the sum of the oscillations will remain below a fixed number for any 
mode of dividing the interval into indefinitely small partial intervals. 
A class of functions may l>c defined by the condition that the sum 
of the oscillations has tliis property, and .such functions are raid 
to have “ restricted oscillation.’’ Sometimes the phrase " limited 
fluctuation ” is used. It can be proved that any function with 
restricted oscillation is capable of being expressed as the sum of 
two monotonous functions, of which one never increases and the other 
never diminishes throughout the interval. Such a function has a 
limit on the right and a limit on the left at every point of the interval. 
'I’his class of functions includes all those wliich nave a finite number 
of maxima and minima in a finite-interval, and some which have an 
infinite number. It is to be noted that the class docs not include all 
continuous functions. 

12. Differentiable Function. — The idea of the differentiation 
of u continuous function is that of a process for measuring the 
rate of growth ; the increment of the function is compared with 
the increment of the variable. If j{x) is defined in an interval 
containing the point a, and a-k and a + k are points of the 
interval, the expression 

f{a + h)^/{a) ( , 

“A ’ ' 

represents a function of li, which wc may call defined at all 
points of an interval for h between - /^nd k except the point o. 
Thus the four limits ^ + o), </i( -h 0), ^ - o), ^ -^o) exist, and two 
or more of them may be equal. When the first two are equal 
either of them is the “ progres.sivc differential coefficient ’ of 
/(x) at the point a ; when the last two are equ-al eitlier of them 
is the “ regressive differential coefficient ” of /(x) at a ; when all 
four are equal the function is said to be “ differentiable ” at a, 
and either of them is the “ differential coefficient ” of /(x) at a, 
or the “ first derived function ” of /(x) at a. It is denoted by 

or by /'(x)' “ definite limit at h--o, 

or is determinately infinite at A=o (§ 7). The four limits here in 
question are called, after Dini, the “ four derivates ” of /(x) at a. 
In accordance with the notation for derived functions they may 
be denoted by 

7'+(ffli, /'-(o), f'-W )- 

A function which has a finite differential coefficient at all points 
of an interval is continuous throughout the interval, but if the 
differential coefficient becomes infinite at a point of the^ interval 
the function may or may not be continuous throughout the interval; 
on the other hand a function may be wntinuous without being 
I differentiable. This result, comparable in importance, from the 
I point of view of the general theory of funcrions, with the discovery 
of Fourier’s theorem, is due to G. I*'. B. Riemann ; but the failure 
of an attempt made by AmpAre to prove that every continuous 
; function must be differentiable may be regarded as the first step in 
i the liieory. Examples of analytical expressions which represent 
' continuous functions that are not differentiable have been given by 
I Riemann, Weierstrass, Darboux and Dini (sec § 24). The 
importimt theorem in regard to differentiable funcrions is tho 
“ tneorem of intermediate value.” (Sec Infinitesimal Calculus.) 
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13 . Analytie Futielion.—ll j(x) and its first n diSerentinl 

Meffiaents, dMoted by /'(*), f(x), . . . (x), ate continuous 

in the interval between a and a + h, then 

/(« +A) =/(a)+ */•(,)+ + 

where Rn may have various forms, some of which are given in 
the article Infinitesimal Calculus. This result is known as 
“ Taylor’s theorem.” 

When Taylor’s theorem leads to a representation of the 
function by means of an infinite series, the function is said to be 
“ analytic ” (cf. § 21). 

14. Ordinary Function, —The idea of a curve representing a 
continuous function in an interval is that of a line which has the 
following properties ; (i) the co-ordinates of a point of the cur\'e 
are a value x of the argument and the corresponding value y of 
the function ; (2) at every point the curve has a definia* tangent; 

(3) the interval can be divided into a finite number of partial 
intervals within each of which the function is monoanous; 

(4) the property of monotony within partial intervals is retained 
after interchange of the axes of co-ordinates x and y. According 
to condition (2) y is a continuous and differentiable function 
of X, but this condition dues not include conditions (3) and (4): 
there are continuous partially monotonous functions which are 
not differentiable, there are continuous differentiable functions 
which are not monotonous in any interval however small; and 
there are continuous, differentialile and monotonous functions 
which do not satisfy condition (4) (cf. § 24). A function which 
can be represented by a curve, in the sense explained above, is 
stud to bo " ordinpy,” and the curve is the graph of the function 
(§ 2). All analytic functions are ordinary, but not all ordinary 
functions are analytic. 

15. Inlegrable Function .—The idea of integration is twofold. 
We may seek the function which has a given function as its 
differential coefficient, or we may ^feneralize the question of 
finding the area of a curve. Tlie first inquiry leads directly to the 
indefinite integral, the second directly to the definite integral. 
Kollowing the second method we define “ the definite integral 
of the function /(x) through the interval between a and b ” to be 
the limit of the sum 

when the interval is divided into ultimately indefinitely small 
partial intervals by points x,, . . . x„.,. Here xV denotes 

any point in the rth partial interval, x,, is put for a, and x,, for h. 
It can be shown that the limit in question is finite and inde¬ 
pendent of the mode of division into partial intervals, and of the 
choice of the points such as xV, provided (i) the function is 
defined for all points of the interval, and does not tend to become 
infinite at any of them j (2) for any one mode of division of the 
interval into ultimately indefinitely small partial intervals, the 
sum of the products of the oscillation of the function in each 
partial interval and the difference of the end-values of that 
partial interval has limit zero when n is increased indefinitely. 
When these conditions are satisfied the function is said to be 
“ integrable ” in the interval. The numbers a and b which limit 
the interval arc usually called the “ lower and upper limits.” 
We shall call them the “ nearer and further end-values.” The 
above definition of integration was introduced by Kiemann in 
his memoir on trigonometric series (1854). A still more general 
definition has been given by Lebesgue. As the more general 
definition cannot be made intelligible without the introduction 
of some rather recondite notions belonging to the theory of 
aggregates, we shall, in what follows, adhere to Riemann’s 
definition. 

\Vc have the following tlieorem.s;— 

1. Any continuous function is integrable. 

2. Any function with restricted oscillation is integrable. 

3. A discontinuous function is integrable if it docs not tend to 
beexime infinite, and if the points at which the oscillation of the 
function exceeds a given number r, however small, can be enclosed 


in partial intervals the sum of whoso breadths con be diminisliod 
indefinitely. 

Those partial intervals must l>a a sot chosen out of some complete 
set obtained by the process used in the definition of integration. 

4. The sum or product of two integrable functions is integrable. 

As regards integrable functions we have the following theorems : 

1. If 5 and 1 arc the superior and inferior limits (or greatest and 

least values) of f(x) in the interval between 0 and b, j*/{x)dx is 

intermediate between S{b - a) and I{h - a). " 

2. The Integral is a continuous function of each of the end-values. 

3. If the further end-value b is variable, and if j’/(x)dx=sR(x}, 

then if /{x) is continuous at b, Fix) is differentiable at li, and 

F’(b)^/(b). 

4 - In case /(x) is continuous tliroughout the interval is con¬ 
tinuous and differentiable throughout the interval, and F'(x) ■» /(x) 
throughout the interval. 

5. In case f'(x) is continuous throughout the iiiterx'iU between 0 
and b, 

I V(«)<<x = /('■)-/(«). 

(i. In case /(*•) is di.scontinuous at one or more ol the intcrx’al 

l>ctwcen a and b, in wliicli it is integrable, 

l'/{t)Ux 

is a function of x, of wliich the four derivates at any point ol the 
interval jiie equal to tlie limits of indetinitene.ss ol /(x) at the iioint. 

7. It may Iw that there exist functions which are differentiable 
tliroughout an interval in which their diflereiitial coefficients are 
not integrable ; if, however, /''(.r) is a function whose differential 
eoeflicient, F'(x), i.s integrable in an interval, then 

F(v)~ j'’F'{i)dA + const., 

where a is a fixed point, and x a variable point, of the interval. 
Similarly, it any one of the four derivates of a function is integrable 
in an interval, all are integrable, and the integral of either differs from 
the original function by a constant only. 

The theorems (4), ((>), (7) show tliat there is some dtsciepancy 
between the indefinite integral considered a.s the function which has 
a given function as its differential coeffieient, and a.s a definite 
integral with a variable end-value. 

We have also two theoronis concerning the integral of the product 
of two integrable functions /(r) and 0(x); tlicsc are known as " the 
first and second theorems of the mean." The first theorem of the 
mean is that, if 0(x) is une-siniod throughout the interval between 
a and b, there is a number AJ intermediate between the superior 
and inferior limits, or greatest and least values, of /(x) in the interval, 
which has the property expressed by the equation 

Af l‘(t>lx)d.e--. l‘/{x)ibU)di. 

,'4 

The second tiicorcin of the mean is that, if /{x) is tnonolonous 
throughout tlie interval, there i.s a number ( between a and ^ which 
has the property expressed by the equation 

lj{x)(t>l.x)d\:-Ha) +/{b) f^i/>{r)dx. 

ISee Fourier's Series.) 

16. Improper Definite Integrals.—Vie may extend the idea of 
integration to coses of functions which arc not defined at some 
pioint, or which tend to become infinite in the neighbourhood of 
some pioint, and to cases where the domain of the argument 
extends to infinite values. If c is a pioint in the interval between 
a and b at which /(x) is not defined, we impose a restriction on 
the points xV of the definition : none of them is to be the point c. 

This comes to the same thing as defining | f(x)dx to be 

Ll f‘"‘/(x)dr+ U J{x)dx. (I) 

where, to fix ideas, b is taken >-a, and t and (' are positive. The 
same definition applies to the case where /(x) liccomes infinite, or 
tends to become infinite, at e, provided both the limits exist. 
This definition may he otherwise expressed by saying that a 
partial interval containing the pioint c is omitted from the 
interval of integration, and a limit taken by diminishing the 
breadth of this partial interval indefinitely ; in this form it 
applies to the cases where r is a or A, 

Again, when the interval of integration is unlimited to the 
right, or extends to positively infinite values, we have as a 
definition 

jjix)dx^LtJW)<ix. 
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provMed this Hmit exists. Similar definitions apply to 

J '"/(jr)rfr, and to 

All such definite integrals as ti>e above are said to bo “ improper.’’ 

For example, is improper in two ways. It moans 

Jo -r 

Lt U 

in which the positive number « is first climinislied indefinitely, 
and the positive number h is afterwards increased indefinitely. 

The " theorems of the mean ” (§ 15) require modification when 
the integrals are improper (see Foiirier’s Series). 

When the improper definite integral of a function which 
Irecomes, or tends to become, infinite, exists, the integral is said 
to be “ convergent.” If l{x) tend.s to become infinite at a point 
c in the interval l)ctween a and b, and the expression (i) does not 

exbt, then the expression j f(x)dx, which has no value, is called 

a “ divergent integral,” and it may happen that there is a definite 
value for 

Ll(l'-'/(x)dx + l[j(r)d,} 

provided that« and e' are connected by some definite relation, 
and both, remaining positive, tend to limit zero. The value of 
the above limit is then ciUed a “ pi-incipal value ” of tlie divergent 
integral, flauchy’s principal value is obtained by making f •»«, 
i.i\ by taking the omitted interval so that the infinity is at 
its middle point. A divergent integral which has one or more 
principal values is sometimes de.scribed as “ semi-rnnvergont." 

17. Domain oj a Set nj Variables.-The numerical continuum 
of n dimensions (C«) is tlio aggregate that is arrived at by attribut¬ 
ing simultaneous values to each of « variables x^, . . . 
the.se values being any real numbers. The elements of such an 
aggregate arc called " points," and the numbers *1, *3, . . . 
the ■' co-ordinates ” of a point. Denoting in general the points 
(Xf, X,, . . . .x„) and (*'„ x'., . . . x'„) by .x and x', the sum of 
the differences |x,-.r',| + ].i:,-x'.3l + . . +lxii-x',,| may 

be denoted by | .v - x' ] and called the “ difference of the two 
points.” We can in various ways choose out of the continuum 
an aggregate of points, which may lie an infinite aggregate, and 
any such aggregate can be the “ domain ” of a “ variable point.” 
riie domain is said to “ extend to an infinite distance ” if, after 
,iny number N, however great, has been specified, it is possible 
to find in the domain points of which one or more co-ordinates 
exceed N in absolute value. The “ neighbourhood ” of a point 
a fur a (positive) number h is the aggregate constituted of all the 
points X, which arc such that the “ difference ” denoted by 
|.v-al<ft. If an infinite aggregate of points dues not extend 
to an infinite distance, there must be at least one point a, which 
has the property that the points of the aggregate which are in 
the neighbourhood of a for any number A, however small, them¬ 
selves constitute an infinite aggregate, and then tlie point a is 
called a “ limiting point ” of the aggregate ; it may or may not 
be a point of the aggregate. An aggregate of points is “ perfect ” 
when all its points are limiting points of it, and all its limiting 
points are points of it ; it is ” connected ” when, after taking 
any two points a, b of it, and choosing any positive number c, 
however small, a number m and points x', x^, . . . .x*”' of the 
aggregate can be found so that all the differences denoted by 
Ix'-al.lx’-x'l, . . .|A-x'“'iare less tlian <. A perfect con¬ 
nected aggregate is a continuum. This is 0. Cantor s definition. 

The definition of a contlnuuiu in C. loaves open Uie question oi 
the number of dimensions of the continuum, and a further explana¬ 
tion 15 neceasary in order to define arithmettcally whnt is meant by a 
" homogeneous part ” Ff. oi C,. Snch a part wxiuld correspond to 
an interval in Cj. or to an area bounded by a simple closed contour 
in C, : and, licsidcs being perfect and connected, It would have Uic 
following properties • (i) There are points of C, which are not points 
of H,; these fonn a complementary ageiogate H’„. (i) There are 
points ” within ” H„; this means that tor any such point there is 
a neighbourhood consisting exclusively of points oi //,. {^) Tire 
points ol H„ which do not lie “ within ” H, arc limiting pomts of 
H \; tls^ are not points of H'„ hut the neighbourhood oi any such 
point for any number A, however small, contains points within 7 /„ 
and pckits oi H’,; the aggregate of these points called the 


'' boundary ” of H,, (4) When any two point* i'VritJtin H,. are 
taken, it is possible to find a number < ana a aorretpdn^bag number 
m, and to choose points x', x’,... *<”>1, so that the neighbourhood 
ot a for ( contains x'. and consists exclusively of points within H,, 
and similarly for x' and x" and r",.. , r("i and b. Condition 
(3) would exclude such an aggregate as that of the points within and 
upon two circles external to each other and a lino joining a point on 
one to a point on the other, and condition (4) would exclude such 
an aggregate as that of the points within and upon two circles which 
touch externally. 

18. Functioru of Several Variables. —A function of several 
variables differs from a function of one varialbie in tiiat the 
argument of the function consists of a set of variables, or is a 
variable point in a C„ when there are n variables. The function 
is definable by means of the domain of the argument and the 
rule of calculation. In the most important coses the domain of 
the argument is a homogeneous part of Cn with the possible 
exception of isolated points, and the rule of calculation is that 
the value of the function in any assigned part of the domain 
of the argument is that value which is assumed at the point by 
an assigned analytical expression. The limit of a function at a 
point a is defined in the some way as in the case of a function of 
one variable. 

We take a po-sitive fraction r and consider the neighbourhood of a 
for h, and from this neighbourhood we exclude the point a, and wc 
also exclude any point which is not in the domain oi the argument. 
Tlicn we take x and .r' to be any two of the retained points in the 
neighbourhood. The function / has a limit .'•t 0 If for any positive r, 
however small, there is a corresponding h which has the propertj- 
that I /(*') - t(x) I «f, whatever points x, x' in the ncighlxiurhood 
ot a for * wc take (a excluded). For example, when tliere are two 
variables xt, 4',, and both are unrestricted, the domain of the argu¬ 
ment is represented by a plane, and the values of the function are 
correlated with the points ot the plane. The function has a limit 
at a point u, if we can mark out on the plane a region containing 
the point « within it, and such that the difference of the values ol 
the function which correspond to any two points of the region 
(neither of the points being a) can be made as small as we pleB.si- 
m absolute value by contracting ell the linear dimensions of the 
region sufficiently. When the domain of the argument of a function 
of M variables extends to an infinite distance, there is a " limit al 
an infinito distance ” if, after any number t, however small, lies been 
specified, a number N can be found which is such that! /(j;') - /(.t) | , 

for all points x and .t' (ol the domain) of which one or more co¬ 
ordinates exceed N in absolute value. In the case of functions ol 
several variables great importance attaches to limits for a restricted 
domain. The definition of such a limit is verbally the same as the 
correspouding definition in the ca.se of functions of one vaiiable 
(§ (i). For example, a function of r, and r, may have a limit et 
(r,-o, *3 = 0) it we first diminish ,r, without limit, keeping x^ con¬ 
stant, and afterwards diminish without limit. Expres.sed in 
geometrical language, this proces.s amounts to approaching the 
origin along the axis of x,. The definitioas ot superior and infetioi 
limits, and of maxima and minima, and the explanations of what 
is meant by saying that a function of several variables becomes 
infinite, or tends to become infinite, al a point, are almost identical 
verbally with the corresponding definttion.s and explanations in the 
case of a funetion of one variable (§ 7). The definitian oi a continuous 
function (§ 9) admits of immediate extension ; but it is very im¬ 
portant to observe that a function of two or more variables may be 
a continuous function of each of the variables, when the rest are kept 
constant, without being a continuous function of its argument. 
For example, a function of x and y may be defined by the conditions 
tliat when iir = u it is zero whatever i^ue y may have, and when 
.v+o it lia.s the value of sin I4 tan"'()'/'*)l • When y has any particular 
value this function is a continuous function of x, and, when x has 
anv particular value thi.s function is a continuous function of y ; 
but the function ot * and y is diacontinuous at (4=0, y =0). 

19. Differentiation and Integration.—The definition of partial 
differentiation of a function of several variables presents no 
difficulty. 'The most important theorems concerning differ¬ 
entiable functions are the ” theorem of the total differential,” 
the theorem of the interchangeability of the order of partial 
differentiations, afid the extension of Taylor’s theorem (see 
Infinitesimal Calculus). 

With a view to the establishment of the notion of integration 
through a domain, we must define the “ extent ” of the domain. 
Take first a domain consisting of the point a and all the points x 
for which |x-a|<iA, where Aba chosen positive number; 
the extent of thb domain b A", n being the number of variables ; 
such a domain may be describe as “ square,” and the number /; 
miw be called its ” breadth ”; it is a homogeneous part of the 
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ounterjcftl ^ORtiniuiRi of n diaijensiona, and iubouadaiyviwisnts 
of all the pointe for which |*-b|»4A. Now the points of 
any domain, which does not extend to an infinite distance, may 
be assigned to a finite number m of square domains of finite 
breadths, so that every point of the domain is either within one 
of these square domains or on its boundary, and so tliut no point 
is within two of the square domains; also we may devise a rule 
by which, as the number m increases indefinitely, the breadths 
of all the square domains are diminished indefinitely. When 
this process is applied to a homogeneous part, H, of the numerical 
continuum Cn, then, at any stage of the process, there will be 
some square domains of which all the points belong to ff, and 
there will generally be others of which some, but not all, of the 
paints belong to H. As the number m is increased indefinitely 
the sums of the extents of both these categories of square 
domains will tend to definite limits, which cannot be negative ; 
when the second of tlicse limits is zero the domain [I is said to 
be “measurable,"and the first of these limits is its “extent” ; 
it is independent of the rule adopted for constructing the square 
domains and contracting their breadths. The notion thus intro¬ 
duced may be adapted by suitable modifications to continua of 
lower dimensions in 6',,. 

The integral of a function /(.r) through a measurable domain H, 
which is a homogeneous part of the numerical continuum of h 
dimensions, is defined in just the same w'ay as the integral through 
an interval, the extent of a square domain taking the place of the 
difference of the end-values of a partial interval; and the condition 
of integrability take.s the same form as in the simple case. In par¬ 
ticular, the condition is satislied when the function is continuous 
throughout the domain. The definition of an integral through a 
domain may be adapted to any domain of mea-surablc extent. The 
extensions to '* improper " definite integrals may be m^c in the 
.same way as for a function of one variaole; in the particular case 
of a function which tends to become infinite at a point in the domain 
of integration, the point is enclosed in a partial domain which is 
omitted from the integration, and a limit is taken when the extent 
of the omitted partial domain is diminished indefinitely; a divergent 
integral may have diflerent (principal) values for different modes 
of contracting the extent of the omitted partial domain. In applica¬ 
tions to mathematical physics great importance attaches to con¬ 
vergent integrals and to principal values of divergent integrals. 
For example, any component of magnetic force at a point witliin a 
magnet, and the corresponding component of magnetic induction 
at the same point are expressed by different principal values of the 
same divergent integral. Delicate questions arise as to the possibility 
of representing the integral of a function of » variables through a 
domain Hm, as a repeated integral, of evaluating it by successive 
integrations with respect to the variables one at a time and of inter¬ 
changing the order of such integration.s. These questions have been 
discussed very completely by C. Jordan, and we may quote the 
result that all the transformations ui question are valid when the 
function is continuous throughout the domain. 

20. Representation of Functions in General .— We have seen 
that the notion of a function is wider than the notion of an 
analytical expression, and that the same function may be 
“ represented ” by one expression in one part of the domain of 
the argument and by some other expression in another part of 
the domain (§ 5). 'liius there arises the general problem of the 
representation of functions. The function may be given by 
specifying the domain of the argument and the rule of calcula¬ 
tion, or else the function may have to be determined in accord¬ 
ance with certain conditions; for example, it may have to 
satisfy in a prescribed domain an assigned differential equation. 
In either case the problem is to determine, when possible, a 
sin^ analytical expression which shall have the same value as 
the function at all points in the domain of the argument. For 
the representation of most functions for which the problem can 
be solved recourse must be had to Kmiting processes. Thus we 
may utilize infinite series, or infinite pr^ucts, or definite in¬ 
tegrals ; or again we may represent a function of one variable 
as the limit of an expression containing two variables in a domain 
in which one variable remains constant and another varies. 
An example of this process is afforded by the expression 
L/y_ao*y/(*®y+ i)) which represents a function of x vanishing at 
and at all other values of * having the value of ifx. The 
method of series falls under this more general process {d; § 6). 
When the terms Ml, If,, . . . of a series are functions of a variable 


X, the sum Sn of the fi»t n tenns of the series ia.a function of x 
and n ; and, when the series is convergent, its sum, whidi is 
LUmiStt, can represent a function of.x. jnmostcases the series 
converges for some values of.a and not far others, and the Values 
for wWch it converges form the “domain of txmvergence.” 
The sum of the series represents a function in this domain. 

The apparently more general method of rqweeentation of a 
function of 00c variable as the limit of a function of two variables 
has been shown by R. Baire to be identical in scope with the method 
of aeries, and it has been develimed by him so as to give a very 
complete account of the possibility of representing fUnOtions by 
analytical expressions. For example, he has shown that Rionann's 
totally discontinuous fonction, which is equal to i when x is rational 
and to 0 when x is irrational, can be represented by an analytical 
expression. An infinite process of a different kind bos been adapted 
to the problem of the r^resentation of a ermtinnous function by 
r. Brodtn, He begins with a function having a graph in the form 
of a regular polygon, and interpolates additional angular points in 
an ordered sequence without limit. The representation of a function 
by means of an infinite product falls clearly under Baire’s method, 
while the representation by mean.s of a definite integral is anal^ous 
to Brodan's method. As an example of these two latter procesam 
we may cite the Gamma function [i’(*)l defined for positive vahies 
of r by the definite integral 

or by the infinite product 

Ll„ ..nti'/xln-rKi-Slr) ... + 

The second of these expressions avails for the representation of tJie 
function at all points at which x is not a negative integer, 

21. Power Series. —Taylor’s theorem leads in certain case,s 
to a representation of a function by an infinite series. We have 
under certain conditions (§13) 

/(r)-/(») + 

r " 1 

and this becomes 

/(!■)=/(«)+ 

provided that (a) a positive numlier k can be found so that at 
all points in tlie interval between a and a + h (except these points) 
/(*) has continuous differential coefficients of all finite orders, 
and at a has progressive differential coefficients of all finite 
orders; {fi) Cauchy’s form of the remainder Rn, viz. 

liroitzfo when « in¬ 
creases indefinitely, for all values of 0 lictwcen o and i, and for 
all values of x in the interval between a and a + k, except possibly 
a + k. When these conditions are satisfied, the series (i) repre¬ 
sent.? the function at all points of the interval between a and a + k, 
except possibly a + k, and the function is " analytic ” (§ 13) in 
this domain. Obvious modifications admit of extension to an 
interval between a and a - A, or between a-k and a + k. When 
a series of the form (i) represents a function, it is called “ the 
Taylor’s scries for the function.” 

Taylor’s series is a power series, i.e. a series of the form 

S a.{x - n)". 
n=0 

As regards power series we have the following theorems: 

1. If the power series converges at any point except a there is a 
number k which has the property that the s^os converges abeolutely 
in the interval between a-k and a + A, with the possible exception 
of one or botli end-points. 

2. The power series represents a continuous function in its domain 
of convergence (the end-points may have to be excluded). 

3. This function is analytic in the domain, and the power series 
representing it is the Taylor’s series for the function. 

The theory of power series has been developed chiefl.y from the 
point of view of the theory of functions of complex varlaotes. 

22. Uniform Connergence .—We shall suppose that the domain 
of convergence of an infinite series of functions is an interval with 
the possible exception of isolated points. Let f(x) be the sum 
of the series at any point x of the domain, and /„(*) the sum of 
the first «+1 terms. The condition of convergence at a point 
a is that, after any positive number t, however small, has been 
specified, it must be possible to find a number n so that 
|^(o)-/j>(a)| <€ for u values of m and p which exceed «. 
TIte sum, f(a), is the limit of the sequence of numbers fja) at 
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nmoB . The convergence is said to be “ uniform ” in an interval 
if after specification of », the same number n suffices at all 
points of the interval to make !/(*)-/*,(*) | <« for all values of 
m which exceed n. Tlie numbers n comsponding to any «, 
however smtillj are all finite, but, when < is less than some fixed 
finite number, they may have an infinite superior limit (§ 7); 
when this is the case there must be at least one point, a, of the 
interval which has the property that, whatever number fV we 
take, t can be taken so small that, at some point in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 0, tt must 1» taken >fV to make |/(*)-/»(*) I <‘ 
when mp-n; then the series does not converge uniformly in the 
neighbourttood of a. This distinction may be otherwise expressed 
thus: Choose a first and < afterwards, then the number n is 
finite; choose t first and allow a to vary, then the number n 
Irecomes a function of a, which may tend to become infinite, or 
may remain below a fixed number; if such a fix^ number 
exists, however small« may be, the convergence is uniform. 

For example, the series sinx - J .sin J sin 3» - ...is conver¬ 
gent for all real values of x, and, when -r its sum is 4 x ; 

but, when x is but a little less than x, the number of terms which 
must be taken in order to brine the earn at all near to the value of 
Jx is very barge, and this number tends to increase indefinitely as 
X approaches r. J'liis .series does not converge uniformly in the 
neighbourhood of x-r. Another example is afiorded liy the series 

S -■. of which the remainder after n terms 

is «x/(»iV-+i). If we put X -t/n, for any value of n, however 
great, the remainder is i ; and the number of terms required to be 
taken to make the remainder tend to zero depends upon the value of 
X when x i.s near to zero— it must, in fact, be large compared witli 
i/x. The series does not converge uniformly in the neighbourhood 
ol X -- 0 . 

As regards series whose terms represent continuous functions 
we liave the following theorems : 

(1) If the series converges uniformly in an interval it represents 
a function which is continuous throughout the interval. 

(2) If the series represents u function which is discontinuous 
in an interval it cannot converge uniformly in the interval. 

(,■5) A series which does not converge uniformly in an interval 
may nevertheless represent n function which is continuous 
throughout the interval. 

(4) A power series converges uniformly in any interval con¬ 
tained within its domain of convergence, the end-points being 
excluded. 

(5) If 2 li(x)-l{x) converges uniformly in the interval 

1---0 

Ijctwecn a and b 

/‘'f(x)<ix= S hfixjdx, 

Ja r=0.'a 

or a series which converges unformly may be integrated term by 
term. 

(6) If 2 converges uniformly in an interval, then 

(c r-0 

- /,(x) converges in the interval, and represents a continuous 

r=>0 

differentiable function, (i>(x); in fact we have 
«'(V) -- ■ S /’rlx), 

f asO 

or a series can be differentiated term by term if the series of 
derived functions converges uniformly. 

A series whose terms represent functions which are not con¬ 
tinuous throughout an interval may converge uniformly in the 
interval. If - /r(x), “/(*), is such a series, and if all the 
functions fr(x) have limits at a, then f(x) has a limit at a, which 
is S Lt l,{x). A similar theorem holds for limits on the left 

r«.0 

or on the right. 

23. Fourier’s Series .—An extensive class of functions admit 
of being represented by scries of the form 

il n„coH' • +h„ain -- ), (i.) 

M ^ 1 \ ‘ / 

and the rule for determining the coefficients a„, b,, of such a 
series, in order that it may represent a given function /(*) in 


the interval between -c and e, was given by Fourier, viz. we 
have 

a,^i/:./Wdx, a„-L[;Ax)co.”^*dx, 


The interval between ~ r and r may be called the “ periodic 
interval,” and we may replace it by ^y other interval, e.g, that 
between 0 and 1, without any restriction of generality. When 
this is done the sum of the series takes the form 


and this is 


/•I 

Lt / 2 /(x) cos {zrxfz-x)}*, 

vmaoJo rm •H 

n»xA .sm{(x-x)xi 


(ii.) 


Fourier’s theorem is that, if the periodic intcn'al can be divided 
into a finite number of partial intervals within each of which llic 
function is ordinary (§ 14), the series represents the function 
within each of those partial inlen'als. In Fourier’s lime 11 
function of this character was regarded as completely arbitrary. 

By a discu,s.sion of the integral (ii.) based on the Second Theorem 
of the Mean (§ 15) it can be show'n that, if /(x) has restricted oscilla¬ 
tion in the interval (S11), the sum of the series is equal to {{/(x + o) 4 
/(x-o)! at any txjinl x within the interval, and that it is equal to 
J i/(f e) + " 0)1 each end of the interval. (See the article 

Fourier's Series.) It therefore represents the function at any 
point of the periodic interval at which the function is continuous 
(except possibly the end-points), and ha.s a definite value at each 
point of discontinuity. The condition of restricted o.scillation 
includes all the functions contemplated in the .statement of the 
theorem and .some otlicrs. Further, it can be shown that, in any 
partial interval throughout which /(j) is conlinuoiis, the scries 
converges uniformly, and that no series of the form (i.), with co- 
cITicients other than those determined by Fourier’s rule, can represent 
the funciion at all points, except points of discontinuity, in the same 
periodic interval, 'rhe result can be extended to a function /(x) 
which tend.s to become infinite at a finite number of points a of ilie 
interval, provided (i) /(.r) tends to become determinately infinite 
at each of the points a, (2) the improper definite integral of /(x) 
through the interval is convcrgenl, (3) /(,v) has not an infinite number 
of discontinuities or of maxima or minima in the interval. 

24. Representation of Continuous Functions by Series.—\l Ihc 
serie.s for /(*) formed by Fourier’s rule converges at the point 
a of the periodic interval, and if f(x) is continuous at n, the 
sum of the sciies is /(a); but it has been proved by P. du Hois 
Reymond that the funciion may be continuous at a, and yet the 
.serie.s formed by Fourier’s rule may be divergent at a. Thus 
some continuous functions do not admit of reprc.sentation by 
Fourier’s series. All continuous functions, however, admit of 
being represented with arbitrarily close approximation in cither 
of two forms, which may be described as “ terminated Fourier’.s 
series ” and “ terminated power series,” according to the two 
following theorems; 

(1) If j(x) is continuous throughout the interval between o and 
2ir, and if any positive number t however small is specified, 
it is possible to find an integer », so that the difference lietween 
the value of j{x) and the sum of the first n terms of the scries 
for j{x), formed by Fourier’s rule with periodic interval from 
o to 2ir, shall be less than e at all points of the inlen'al. This 
result can be extended to a funciion which is continuous in any 
given interval. 

(2) If i(x) is continuous throughout an interval, and any 
positive number t however small is specified, it is possible to 
find an integer « and a polynomial in * of the nth degree, so 
that the difference between the value of /(*) and the value of the 
polynomial shall be less than t at all points of the interval. 

Again it can be proved that, if j(x) is continuous throughout 
a given interval, polynomials in x of finite degrees can be found, 
so as to form an infinite scries of polynomials whose sum is equal 
to /(*) at all points of the interval. Methods of representation 
of continuous functions by infinite series of rational fractional 
functions have also been devised. 

Particular interust attaches to continuous functions which are 
not differentiable. Weierstrass gave as an example the funciion 
represented by the series 2 a" cos (l>"x»), where a is positive and less 

than unity, and t is an odd integer exceeding (i + 4 x)/b. It can be 
shown that this st'ries is uniformly convergent in every interval, 
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and that the continuous function /(*) represented by it has the 
property that there is, in the neighbourhood of any point x^, an 
infinite aggregate of ^ints having as a limiting point, for 
which {f{x') -/(x„)\l{x'- tends to b^ome infinite with one 
sign when x'-x„ approaches zero through positive values, and 
infinite with the opposite sign when x' - z, approaches zero through 
negative values. Accordingly the function is not difierentiable at 
^y point. The definite integral of such a function l(x) through the 
interval between a fixed point and a variable point x, is a continuous 
eUflcrentiable function F{x), for which F'{x)=l{x); and, if l{x) is 
one-signed throughout any interval F(x) is monotonous throughout 
that interval, but yet F{x) cannot be repreaenteil by a curve. In 
any interval, however small, the tangent would have to take the 
same direction for infinitely many points, and yet there is no interval 
in which the tangent has everywhere the same direction. Further, 
it can be shown that all functions which arc everywhere continuous 
and nowhere differentiable are capable of representation by series of 
the form 2a„^(x), where is an absolutely convergent series of 
numbers, and is an analytic function whose absolute value 
never exceeds unity. 

25. Caladaiiotis with Divergent Series. —When the series 
described in (1) and (2) of § 24 diverge, tliey may, nevertheless, 
be used for tbe approximate numerical calculation of the values 
of the function, provided the calculation is not cairied beyond a 
certain number of terms. Expansions in series which have the 
property of representing a function approximately when the 
expansion is not carried too far are called “ asymptotic expan¬ 
sions.” .Sometime.s they are called ” scmi-convcrgent scries ” ; 
but this term is avoided in the best modern usage, because 
it is often used to dcscrilK,* series whose convergence depends 
upon the order of the terms, such as the series i - i-(- i -. . . 

In general, let /o(->)+ -I ... he a .series of functions which 
does not converge in a certain domain. It may happen that, if any 
number t, however small, is first specified, a nuinher >1 can after¬ 
wards lx: found so that, at a point a ol the domain, tlie value /(a) of 
a certain function /(r) is connected with tlie sum ol tiie first «-s i 

terms ol the series b> tile relation ;/(«)- 21 /r(n)l f. It must 

/•aO 

also liappon that, if any uumlK'r N, however great, is spccitieU, a 
number »'(>tt) can be found so that, for all values of m winch exceed 

n\ \ 2 ) fr{n) \ The divergent series /»(-*)+ /i(^)+ ... is then an 

fsO 

asjanptotic expansion for the iiinctioii /{x) in the domain. 

The best known example ol an asymptotic expansion is Stirling’s 
formula for » 1 when ii is large, viz 

where ^ is some uuml)ev lying between o and i. This formul.i l3 
included in the a.sym])totic eximiision tor the Gaminu fnnctv n, 
VVe have in fart 

log - (v I) log . 1 ' - V I- J log -iw -S l»(l), 

where ejf.Y) is the function flelined by the definite integral 

m(r) -■ [{I _ ff-fj-i -i~i - 

The multiijlior of under the sign of integration can be expantled 
in the power series 


where B,, ... are “ Henioulli's numbers ’’ given by the formula 

]-t„, 1 t'iir)'’’'*"* 2 

r«l 

When the series is integrated term liy term, the right-liand member 
of the equcition for raff) takes the form 

^1 ^ & L . 

1.2-V 3.4*“ 3.0 t “ "■ 

This scries is divergent; but, if it is stopped at any term, the difference 
between the sum of the series so terminated and the value of a{x) is 
loss than the last of the retained terms. Stirling’s formula isohtained 
by retaining theflrst term oitly. Other well-kno".vn example.s of asymp¬ 
totic expansions arc afforded by the descending .series for Bessel's 
functions. Methods of obtaining such expansions lor the solutions ot 
linear differential equations ol the second order were investigated by 
G. G. Stokes [Math, am! Phys. Papers, vol. ii. n. 329), and a general 
theory of asymptotic exiian.sions has been develo)ied by H. Poincate. 
A still more general theory ot divergent series, and of the conditions 
in which they can bo used, ns above, lor the purposes of approximate 
calculation has been worked out by Ic. Borel. The great merit of 
asymptotic expansions is that they admit of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, term by term, in the .same way as 
absolutely convergent scrie.s, and they admit also of Integration 
term by term ; that is to say, the results of such operation.s arc 
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asymptotic expansions for the sum, difference, product, quotient, 
or integral, as the case may he. 

26. InterchMge of the Order of Limiting Operations. —Wten 
we require to perform any limiting operation upon a function 
which is itself represented by the result of a limiting process, 
the question of the possibility of interchanging the order of the 
two procMSM always arises. In the more elementary problems 
of analysis it generally happen.^ that such an interchange is 
possible; but in general it is not possible. In other words, the 
performance of the two processes in different orders may lead 
to two different results; or the performance of them in one of the 
two orders may lead to no result. The fact that the interchange 
is possible under suitable restrictions for a particular class of 
operations is a theorem to be proved. 

Among examples ol such Interchanges we have the difteivntiation 
and integration of an infinite series term by term (§ 22), and the 
differentiation and integration of a definite integral with respect to 
a parameter by periorming the like proce.s.scs upon the subject ot 
integration (5 19). A.s a last example we may take the limit of the 
sum of an infinite series of functions at a point m the domain of 
convergence. Suppo.sn that the series S /,(x) represents a function 
. . . 

(/x) in an interval containing a point a, and that each of the functions 
/,(x) has a limit at a. If we lirst put i and then sum the .se.ries, 
we have the value f{a) ; if we first sum the series tor any x, and 
afterwards take the limit of the sum at = we have the. limit ot 
l{x) at a ; if we first replace each funetion /,(.v) by its limit at a, and 
then .Slim the series, we may arrive at a value different from either 
of the foregoing. If the function f(x) is continuous at a, tlie first and 
s icond results are equal; if the functions /,(.v) are all continuous nf 
a, the first and third results are eiiual; if the series is uniformly 
convergent, the second and third results are equal. This last cii.se 
is an example nf the iiilorchange of the order ot two limiting opera¬ 
tions, and a sufficient, though not always a necessary, eonditiun, 
for the validity of such an interchange will usually he found in Rome 
suitable extension of the notion of uniform convergence. 
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Tt,« hmction ejcnW is ««<! “1“ ‘o ® gcneraliswl form of 

when z is 

n”! fi)‘^fZnd\h^ the'se oLy^thP o?di^i7*re^^ holding when 
I‘ir Ll Ixcept ^Sat their m^uii arc not inferior to unity. For 
JxL™?]: t ./ZM. ./4l + ... .s obvtously greater than unuy. 

8 4 0 / Functions of a Complex VartabU m Genial—Vie have 
in what preredes shown how to generalize the ordiimry rational, 
algebraic and logarithmic functions, and considered more 
general cases, of functions expressible by power senes in s. 
With the suggestions furnished by these cases we can frame a 
general definition. So far our use of the plane upon which s is 
represented has been only illustrative, the results being capable 
of analytical statement. In what follows this representation is 
vital to the mode of expression wc adopt; as then the properties 
of numliers cannot be ultimately based upon spatial intuitions, 
it is necessary to indicate what are the geometrical ideas requiring 
elucidation. 


Consider a square of side «, to who.se perimeter is attached a 
definite direction of description, which we take to be counter- 
clockwisr^; anotlier wjuare, also ol side «, may Iw added to tins, so 
tlial there is u side common ; Hub common side l)cmK erasea we 
liave a composite region witli a definite direction of perimctei^ 
to this a third sriuaie of the same size may Ijc attached, so 
tliat there is a side common to it and one of tlic former squares, 
and tliis toiiinnm side may be erased, U tins process la- contmueil 
any nunilier ol times we olitain a region of tlie jilane bounded by one 
or more polygonal clo.sed lines, no two of wlucli inters.-ct ; and at 
eacli portion of tlie perimeter tlicre is a dehmto 
tion, whirli is .such tliat the region is on the hdt of the <l<-scnbing 
point Similarly we may construct a region by j iccing togettnr 
triangles, so that every consecutive two liave a side m common. 

It being understood that there is assigned an upper limit foi tin 
greatest side of a triangle, and a lower limit for the sma lost angh\ 
In the former method, cacli square may tie divided into four othc” 
liy lines througli its centre parallet to its sides; m the latter method 
eacli triangle may tie divided into four others by lines joining the 
iiiiddle poinls of its sides ; this halves tlie sidc.s and preserves tins 
angles, Wlien we .speak of a rsgfoti of tlie jilane m general, unless 
the contrary is stated, we shaU suppose it capable o bemg ^ 

m tins latter way by means of a finite nombei- of triangles, then, 
being an upper limil to the lenglli of a side of the tnang e am a 
lower limit to tlie size of an angle of the triangle. We shall also 
require to spi-ak of a fial/i m tlie plane ; tins is ‘f* 
capable of arising as a limit of a polygonal path of ftniU kngti, 
tliere lieing a definite direction or sense of description at cvirv point 
of tlie path, which tliercfore never meets it"jlf. From tins the 
meiining of a closed patli is clear. Tlie lioundary points of a region 
form one or more clowd patlis, but. in general, it is only m a hunting 
sense tliat tlie interior jioints of a closed patli arc a region. 

Tliere is a logical principle also wliieh imist be referred to. \Vi 
frequently have cases where, about every, interior or boundary, 
point Zo of a certain region a circle can lie put, .say of radius r„, sucli 
^at for all points z of the region which are ulterior to ‘ins circle 
for which, that is, i z -z„|<r,, a certain property holds^ f 

that to fa IH tfivcu the value winch is the upper limit for of the 
possible values, we may call the points | z - z„ 1 < ro, the neighbom- 
hcxxl belonging to or firoper to z„ and may speak of the Property 
as the property (z.Zj'. The value of i„ will m general vary with 
what is in most cases of importance is tin- question whetlicr the 
lower limit of for all positions is zero or greater than zero. (A) 
This lower limit is certainlv greater than zero provided the property 
(z.z„l is of a kind which we may call exIeHswe; sucli, namely, that 
if it holds, for some position of i„ and all positions of z, within acertam 
region, tlien the property (z,z,) holds wltlim a circle of 
about any interior point z, of this region for all iwrats z tor whicli 
the cirelo |z-z,| = R la within the region. Also in this case 
varies continuously with z„. (B) Whether tlie property is of this 
extensive character or not wc con prove that th« region can be divided 
into a finite number of suli-regions such that, for every one of these, 
the property holds, (i) loi-.nmM point z„ within or upon the boundary 
of the sub-region, (i) for ivny point z within or u^n the iMuiidary 
ot the sub-region. , _ 

Wc prove these statements (A), (B) ui reverse order. To prove 
(B) let a region for which the property (z,z„) holds for all Mints z ami 
some point z„ of the region, be called suiladlc : if each of toe tnaiigles 
of whrch the region is built up be suitable, what is desired is proved ; 
if not Jet an unsuitable triangle be subtUvided into fpurj as before 
explained ; if one of these suMivisions is unsuitable let it be af^in 
suMivided: and so on. F.ither the process terminates and then 
what is required is proved ; or else wo obtain an indefinitely con- 
tinned sequence of unsuiiable triangles, each contained in the 
preceding, which converge to a point, say f: after a certain sta^c 
all these will l>c interior to the proper region, of f; this, however, i.s 
contrary to the supposition that they are all unsuitable. 

We now make some apjilicaliona of this result (B). Suppose a 


definite.flnitc real value attached to every interior or l»undag 
point of the region, say /{z,y). It may have a finite upper limit H 
for the region, so that no point (x,y) exists for which /(z,y)>n, 
but points {z,y) exist for which /{z,y)>H-t, however small, may 
be: if not wc say that its upper limit is infimte. There is then at 
least one point of the region such that, for points of the r^on within 
a circle about this point, the upper limit of /(z,y) is H, however 
small the radius of the circle be taken ; lor if not wc can put about 
every point of tlie region a circle within which the upper limit ol 
/(z,y) 18 less than H; then by the result (B) above the region 
consists of a finite number ol sub-regions within each of which the 
upper limit U less than H ; this is incoiisLstent with the h^thests 
that tlie upper limit for the whole region is H. A similar stetment 
holds for the lower limit. A case of such a function /(z,y) is toe 
radius r„ of the neighbourhood proper to any point z„, spoken ol 
above. We can hence prove the statement (A) above. 

Suppose the property (z,z„) extensive, and, 11 poasible, that tin- 
lower liitot of Zg is zero. i.*t then f be a point such that the lowei 
limit of r„ is zero lor points z„ within a circle about f however small; 
let r be the radius of the ncighbourhootl proper to f; take z, w 
that Izg-fl-ir; the property (z,z„), being extensive, holds 
within a circle, centre Zg, of radius r - 1 Zg - f 1 , whicli us greatei 
than iZg-fl, and increases to z as (Zg-fl diminushes; thus being 
true for all points Zg near f, the lower limit of Zg us not zero for the 
neighbourhood of f, contrary to what was supposed. This proves 
(A). Also, as is here shown that Zg^z-l Zg-fJ, may siniihrlv be 
shown that z^Zg-IZg-fi . Thus z„ differs arbitraniy little from 
z when Izg-j'l is sulTiciently small; tliat is, Zg vanes continu¬ 
ously witli Zg. Next suppose the function /(z,y), which has a 
definite finite value at every point of the region considered, to be 
continuous but not necessarily real, so tliat ateut every jiomt z„, 
witliin or upon the boundary of the region, ij being an arbitrary real 
positive quantity assigneil beforehand, a circle is po.ssiblu, so ttiat 
for all Jioints z of the region interior to tliis circle, wc have 
l/(z,y)-/(z„.yo)l<h, and therefore (z',y') being any other point 
interior to this circle, 1 /(.r',y') 1 ■ We can then apPjy 
the result (A) obtained almve, taking for the neighlxiurliMd propel 
to any point z,, the circular area within which, for any two points 
(z,v), (z',y'), wc have 1 /(z',y') -/(•''.)') 1 '■'’I' . *■'* 

extensive property. Thus, a number z is assignable, greatei tlian 
zero, such that, for any two points (.v v), (■*, 

|z_Znl='Z about any point Zg, we have 1 /(.r ,v )-/(z,v) | <i), 
and, in particular, 1 /(z,y)-/(.Vg.yg) 1 < i). where ij is an arbitrary 
real positive quantity agreed upon beforelmiid. 

Take now any path in tlie region, whose extreme points arc tj, i, 

and let z... he intermediate points ol the path, m order, 

denote tlie continuous function |{■r,y) by /(z), and let/, denote any 
quantity such that 1/.- /(z.) 1 te l/(zr,i) ~/M 1consider the sum 
(n - «»)/o + ih - z,)/, I-... + (z - z„ ,)/„ -1, 

By the definition of a path we can suppose, ii being large eiiougli, 
that the intermediate points z,,. . . z„_| arc .so taken that if Zi, 
Zi be any two {xiints mtermediate, m order, to Xr and have 

iris-iil- ; wc can thus suppose Ui - i» 

t- Z..-1 1 all to converge constantly to zero. This being so, wc can 
•show that the sum above lias a definite limit. For this it is sufhcient, 
as in the case of an integral of a function of one real variable, to 
prove this to be so when the convergence, is obtamed liy taking now 
points of division intermediate to tlie former ones. If, however 
z z Zr«,_, be intermediate hi order to z,. and z.^j, and 

i/i‘;-/?z.'<)l'-'l/(»r.qi)-/(*.()i, ‘h® difference between i;(z,„-z,)/,. 
and , \ / i 

X{{Sr,i - Sr)lr.ll + (*..1 “ ^r.l)/’’ 1 + • • • + Vr,l “ Zr.m l)/r..i.-lt. 

which is equal to 

S 2 {z,,|+i-Z.,(){/r(-/r), 
ri 


is, when |Zr*i-Zr! 'S small enough, to ensure |/(Zr,i) -/(z.) 1 --’ll 
less in absolute value than 

227i2|z,,(i.,- z,,i|, 

whicli, if S be the upper limit of too perimeter of the jiolygmi from 
wliich the path is generated, is <2iiS, and is therefore arbitraniy 
small. ^ 

The limit in question is called j'j{s)ds. In particular when 

/(z) = i, it is obvious from the definition tliat its value is z-z,; 
when /{z) = z, by taking /, = l(z,.,-z,), it is equally clear that its 
value is l(z*-Zg-) ; these results will be appli^ immeduitcly. 

Suppose now that to every interior and bounda^ point z„ of a 
certain region there belong two definite finite numbers /(zg), F(z,), 
.such that, whatever real positive quantity tj may be, a real positive 
number . cxi-sts for which tlie condition 


I iMsM - 


z-z„ 


F(Zg) I <^I|, 


which we descrilie as the condition (z, z„), is satisfied for every •»> 
within or upon the boundary of the region, satis ymg ihq Imiitotioa 
Iz-z "^en /(z„) is called a differentiable fun^ion of the 
complex variable z„ over this region, its differential CMfficient ^mg 
T?{g^. The function is thus a contmnoufi function of the real 
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variables *(, y„ where *<i=*o + »,V5, over the region ; it wfl> appear 
that F{«,) is also continuous and in fact also a diflercntiublo function 

of So- 

Supposing ij to be refined the same for all points x, of the region, 
and xj to bo the upper limit of the possible values of t for the point Xo, 
it is to be presnittM that will vary with X|, and it is not obvious 
as yet that the lower limit of the values of xg as Xg varies over the 
region may not be zero. We can, however, show that the region 
can be divided into a finite number of sub-regions for each of which 
the condition (x, Xg), above, is satisfied for aU points x, within or upon 
the boundary of this sub-region, for an appropriate position of x„, 
withm or upon the boundary of this sub-region. This is proved 
above as result (B). 

Hence it can be proved that, for a differentiable function /(x), 
the integral has the same value by whatever path within 

the region we pass from x. to x. This we prove by showing that when 
taken round a closed path in the region the integral j/(x)ax vanishes. 
Consider first a triangle over which the condition (x, Xg) holds, for 
some position of Xg and every position of x, within or upon the 
boundary of the triangle. Then as 

, /W =/W + (r“r,)F(Xo) + t|»(x-x,), where |»|< i, 
we have 

= [/(Xg) - XgF(xg)]J<ix -I- F(x,)Jxdx + iij«{x - Xg)<ix, 

which, as the path is closed, is yjtf (x - Xg)ifx. Now, from the theorem 
that the absolute value of a sum is less than tlie sum of the absolute 
values of the terms, this last is less, in absolute value, than i)o/>, 
where a is the greatest .side of the triangle and p Is Its perimeter ; if 
A lie the area of the triangle, we have A = Jat sin C > (a/ir)fca, where 
a is the least angle of the tnangli', and hence a{a + h + c)<2a^b + c) 
<4rtlla ; the integral ff(x)dx round the perimeter of tne triangle 
is thus <4TiiA/a. Now considt-r any region made up of triangles, 
as before exolained, in each o( wliich the condition lx, x„) holds, as 
in the triangle just taken. The integral J/(x)dx round the boundary 
of the region is equal to the sum of the values of the integral round 
the comixincnt triangles, and thus less in absolute value tlian 
4xi(K/a, wliero K is the whole area of the region, and a is the smallest 
luigle ol the cotiii>onent triangles. However small rj be taken, 
such a division of the region into a finite number of component 
triangles has Ireen shown possible ; the mtegrtd round the perimeter 
of the region is thus arbitrarily small. Tlius it is actually zero, 
which it was desired to jirove. Two remarks should be added : 
(i) The theorem is proved only on condition that the closed path of 
integrafioii lieloogs to the region at every ixiiut of which the con¬ 
ditions are sati.sfied. (x) Tlie theorem, though proved only when 
the region consists ol triangles, holds also wlien the boundary points 
ol flic region consist of one or more closed patlis, no two of which 
meet. 


Hence we can deduce the remarkable result that the value of /(x) 
at any interior point of a region is expressible in terms of the value 
of /(x) al file boundary points. For consider in the original region 
tile function /{x)/(x-x„), where Xg is an interior point: this satisfies 
the same conditions as /(x) except in tlie immediate neighbourhood 
of Xg. Taking out then from the original region a small regular 
jiolygondl region witli x„ as centre, the theorem holds for the reniain- 
uig jiortion. Proceeding to the limit when the polygon becomes a 

circle, it appears that the integral j ~ round the boundary of 

the original region is equal to the same integral taken counter¬ 
clockwise round a .small circle having x„ as centre ; on this circle, 
however, if x-x„-('E(f 9 ), dx/(x-x„)-ifdO, and /(x) differs arbitrarily 
httlu from /(x„) if r is sufficiently small ; the value of tlie integral 
round this circle is therefore, ultimately, when r vanishes, equal to 

Jiri/(Xg). Hence /(■'u) — fwhere tliis integral is round the 
boundary of the original region. From this it appears that 




X “ Xg ajrf 



also round the Isjundary of the original region. This form shows, 
however, that Ffxg) is a continuous, finite, differentiable function of x, 
over the whole initriur of the original region. 


§ 5. Applicalions .—The previous results have manifold apjili- ! 
cation.s. 


{i) If an infinite series of differentiable functions of x I>e , 
uniformly convergent aloni a certain path lying with the region 
of definition of the functions, so that S(x)-«g(x)-s «,(x) 4-... + ! 
«« -i(r) -t- R«(x), where | It„(x) | -rx for all points of the path, we have j 

j^S{x)<fx=- j\(c)dz+ j\(‘)dt + ... + j^‘w,_,(x)<fx+ /jR,(x)(ix, 

wherein, in absolute value, | Rn(x)(fx<cL, if L be the length of the 

path. Thus the .scries may be integrated, and the resulting series ' 
u also uniformly converrent. ■ | 

(2) If /(x, y) be definite, finite and continuous at every point of a ' 
region, and over any closed patli in the region !/(.«, y)dx = o, then 


y)^< mfsrior points x„ x, is a differentiable function 

of X, having for its differential coefficient the function fix, y), which 
is therefore also a difierentiable function of x at interior iMints. 

(j) Hence if the series «g(x) + «,(x) +... to oe bo unifbrmly con¬ 
vergent over a region, its terms being differentiable functions of x, 
then its sum S(x) is a differentiable function of x, whose dificrentiai 

coefficient, given by is obtainable by differentiating the 

scries. This theorem, unUkc (i), does not hold lor functions of a 
real variable. 


(4) If the region of definition of a differentiable function /(x) 
include the region bounded by two concentric circles of radii r, K, 
with centre at the origin, and xg be an interior jxiint of this region, 

where the integrals are both counter- 

clockwise round the two circumferences respectively: putting in the 
6rst and in the second ~ S 

n:=o ^ R=o 

we find /(«oJ= 2 wherein taken round any 


circle, centre the origin, of radiur. intermediate between f and H. 
Particular cases are: (a) when the region of definition of the 
function includes the whole interior of the outer circle ; then we 
may take r = o, the coefiicients A, for which all vanish, and 
the function /(j^) is exprcssecl for the whole interior I’Y a 


power scries In other words, ahaui eveiy interior point c oj 

the region of ^e^nitinn a differentiahle function of t is expressible by a 
power series in z^c ) a verv imi>ort.int result. 

0 ^) If the region of definition, thoui^h not including the origin, 
extend.s to witliin arbitrary ncarne.ss of this on all sides, and at the 
same time the product has a finite limit when \z \ ciiminishes 
to 2eio, all the coefficients Am for w'hich tf v m vanish, and we have 


/(2o) =' A-.„fo'“”‘ + A-mh + ... + A. ,#0"^ -t Ao + Ai^u... to ». 


Such a case occurs, for instance, when f{z) -cosec z, the number m 
bemg unity. 

§ 6. Singular Points. —The region oj existence of a differentiable 
function of z is an unclosed aggregate of points, each of whidi 
Is an interior point of a neighbourhood consisting wholly of 
points of the aggregate, at every point of which the function is 
definite and finite and possesses a unique finite differential 
coefficient. Every point of the plane, not belonging to the 
aggregate, which is a limiting point of points of the aggregate, 
such, that is, that points of the aggregate lie in every neighbour¬ 
hood of this, is called a singular point of the function. 


About every interior point of tlie region of existence the function 
may he represonled by a power stories in r-r,,, and the series con¬ 
verges and represents the luuction over any circle centre at Iq 
which contains no singular point in its interior. This has been 
proved alxive. And it can Lx* similarly proved, putting 
that if the region of existence of the function contains all points of 
the plane for which ir|>R, then the function is rcprcBcntable for 
all such points by a power scries in e~^ or ; in such case we bay 
that tlio region of exi.stence of the function contains the point r^oo. 
A series in has a finite limit when Ixj-soo ; a si'rics in t cannot 
remain finite for all points t for which | r [ > R ; for If, for j 2 j = R, 
the sum of a power series in r is in absolute value less than M, 
we have [ fl,, 1 < Mr-", and therefore, If M remains finite for all values 
of r however great, a„ = o. Thus tlie region of existence of a function 
if it contains all finite points of the plane cannot contain the point 
;=*oo ; such is, for instance, the cose of the fuiicliou exp (1) =i 2)r''/n 1. 
Tins may be regarded as a particular case of a well-known result 
(§ 7), that the circumference of convergence of any jiower series 
representing the function contains at least one singular t^oint. As 
un extreme case functions exist whose region of exiHlencc is circular, 
there being a singular jioint in every arc of the circumference, 
however small; for instance, tliis is the case for the function-s repre¬ 
sented for ill<I by the series 2) r”, where m = n^, the series 21 f" 
nsO tlnO 

where = and Uic series S + t)(»i + 2) where msafl*', 

w --1 

a being a jiositive integer, althougli in the last case the series actually 
converges for every point of the circle of convergence |2ls=l. U x 
be a point interior to the circle of convergence of a scries representing 
the function, the .series may be rearranged in powers of 1«; as Zq 
approaches to a singular point of the function, lying on the circle 
of convergence, the radii of convergence of these derived scries in 
r - Zg diminish to zero ; when, however, a circle can be put alxiut s^, 
not containing any singular point of the function, but containing 
points outside, the circle of convergence of the original series, then 
the series In z - Zn gives the value of the function for these external 
points. If the function be supposed to be given only for the interior 
of the original circle, by the original power series, the series in 1 - Zo 
converging beyond the origiiuu circle gives what is known as an 
analytical ct^nuoHon of the function. It appears from what has 
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been proved that the value of the (unction at all 

oTSlitence can bo obtained from its value, snppoi^ 

iri™ in ^ origin^ circle, by a 8UCC«»ion of such processes of 

sumests nn entirely ^erent 
wav of formulating the fundamental parts of the theory of 
functions of a complex variable, which appears to be preferable 
to that so far followed here. 

Startine with a ixmvcrgcnt power series, say m powers of i, thi.s 
scrie^in^e arranged in ^w-fs of r - r„ ai)out any point r, m erior 
to its circle of convergence, and the new series converges ccrtamly for 
1°:” u r-|z,|, it r^e the original radius of Muvergcnce. If for 
Lverv position of r. this is the greatest radius of convergence of the 
deriwS scries, then the original series reprcsjmts 
only within its circle of conver^nce. If ^ 

the derived series converges lor + rhJi 

shown that for iioints r, interior to the origiMl circle, lymR m the 
mnXs r-|r,|-rir-r,,|- +1^ the value rqjrescntod by the 

“rived scries agrees with tlvat represented by the original series. 

If (or another point i, interior to tire original circle the derived senes 
converges forTr-r,l<r- t*. 1 +E, and the two circles |r-roJ- 
r - 1 ,ff I + 0 t ^ ! = i’ - Ui 1 + E have interior points common, lying 

iJond ls| = r,theA it cak lie shown that the vahies reprosmted by 
these scries at these common points agree. Either senes then can 
be used to furnish an nnalytical continuation of the (unction as 
originally defined. Continuing this process of continuation as far 
as po.ssible, we arrive at tire conception of the fundion as defined 
bv an aggregate ot power series of which every one ha.s points of 
convergeiice common with some one or more other.s; the whole 
aggregate of points of the plane which can he so rcacheo constitutes 
the region of existence of the function ; the limiting points of tins 
region are the iioints in whose neighbourhood the denved scrie.s have 
radii of convergence diminislUng indchmtely to zero ; ^ ‘bt 

singular poinls. Tlie circle ot convergence of any of the si rms has 
at least one such singular point upon its circumference. 
the function is called a mnnoumtc lunction, the i pithct bavmg reter 
ence to the singlo origin, l>y one iiower .senes, nf the cxprissions 
reprem'nting the function ; it is also sometimes called a moKoge«if 
anahtical fimetion. or simply an «'>fv'>™M«m;bon; all that i.s 
necesMiy to define it is the valua ot the function “‘J 
dillorential coeflicients, at some one pomt of Uie plane ; ^bc metl w 
previously followed here it was ncccswity to suppose tto ‘“"“‘b" 
liiffeiontuiblc at every point of its region of existence. The m^ry 
of the integration of-a monogenic function, and Cauchy s 
that f/ rWr^o over a closwl path, aw at once dcducililn from the 
coi-respokding results applied to a single power senes b’t ‘h® inte^ 
ot its circle of convergence. Ihcro is another advantagi belonging 
to the theory of monogenic functions ; the thwry as ongmally given 
here applies in the first instance only to single valued functions , 
monogenic fimction is bv no means necessarUy wngle valued—it may 
quite well happen that .starting from a particular pwer 
converging over a certain circle, and applying the process erf analytical 
continuation over a closed path bade to an interior pomt of Uiis circ t, 
Uic value obtained does not agree with the mitial value. The 
notion of Ivising tlio theory of functions on the theory of power 
“is° after Newton, lanjely due to Uagnange. '^ho ms so.^ 
interesting remarks in this regard at tin- lieginnmg of his Thione 
det innetions analytiquts. He applies tlie idea, liowevor, primardy 
to functions of a real variabic for which the expression by power 
scries is only of very limited \-alidity ; for functions of a 
vnrialile prolmbly the systematiiation of tlie theory owes mod to 
Weierstrww, whose use of the word monogenic is that 
In wliat follows we generally suppose this pomt oi view to bo legarded 
as fundamental, 

8 8. Some Elementary Properties of Single Valued Punelions.— 
A pole is a singular point of the function /(s) which is no, a 
smgularity of the function i//(a); tlris latter function is therefore, 
bv the fiefinition, capable of representation about this point, 
by a series lf(z)] * ‘ = - s..)"- I' herein a, is not *ert) wc 

cln hence derive a representation for /(c) as a power senes about 
s , contrary to the hypothesis that c„ is a smgukr point for this 
function. Hence - o ; suppose also «, =■ o, a,« o,... a„, _ , ■=« o, 
but fl„. M. o. Then [/(s)l"' = (s - s,,)"!*!.!. + “»-r i(“ - + ■ • •,!> 

hence (c - s„)">/(s)-a,i,‘+ !:*..(«-*s)". nwnely, the 
f(s) akmut c**,, contains a finite numlier of negative powers 
of s-*, and a (finite or) infinite number of positive powers. 

Thus a pole is always an isolated singularity. 

Tho Integral J/{t)dt token by a closed circuit abo^ 
oontaining any otlier singularity is at once s^ to h® . , 

A, is the eootficiont ot (r-r,)-‘ m the e.xpanslon of /W a ^le<i 

tliis cooifioient has therefore a certain uniqueness, and it is ciUlW 
the retidue of /(if at lit poU. Considering a region m which then 
are no other smgularitios than polos, all these being interior points, 

tXt inUpal ''0'****»’^ 


th» tum*of the readmi at Ike uidiuUd poles, a very miBortant r^t. 
Any singular point of a function which is not a pole is oolM u 
essential sinsularity ; if it be isolated the function is capable, m the 
neighbourhood of this point, of approach^ wbitroriy ^ to 
assigned valua For, the point being isolated, the func^ can be 
represented, in its neighbourhood, as we have proved, by a senes 

I fl,(r-rj)*; it thus cannot remain finite in the inunediatencighbour- 
hSod of the point. The point is necessarily an isolated essen^ 
singularity als^f the function {/(r) - Af-', for if this were expressiWc 
by a power series about the point, so womd also the function M 
be; as i/(r)-Ai-' approaches infinity, so does lit] approach ^ 
arbitrary value A. Similar remarks apply to the point r=«, the 
(unction being regarded as a function of .I*' n^nbour- 

hood of an essential singularity, which is a limiting point also of 
poles, the function clearly becomes infinite. For an essential singu¬ 
larity which is not isolated the same result docs not necessarily 
hold. 

A single vahied function is said to be an integral funetiM 
when it has no singular points except s=oo. Such is, for 
instance, an integral polynomial, which has s= « for a pole, and 
the functions exp («) which has s =. oo as an essentia.1 singularity. 

A function which has no singular points for finite values of 
s other than poles is called a meromorphtc function. If it also 
have a pole at e-^oc it is a rational function; for then, if 
a., ... d, be its finite poles, of orders m,, nt.^, . . . m,, the 
product (i-Oi)’", . . . (*-a,)"',/(e) is an integral function with 
a pole at infinity, capable therefore, for large values of of 
expression (s'')■*'* ^ thus(s-ai)"'i . . • (*“a,)'’',/(s) 

is capable of a fom "S hf, but e*"* M' remains finite for 

e=to. Therefore . . . =o, and /(*) is a rational 

function. 

If for a single valued function FW every singular point in the 
finite imrl of the plane is isolated there can only a mute 
number ol these in any finite part of the plane, and they can be 
taken to be a„ <i„ a,, . . . with lfl,l « |«sl fe Injl • and limit 
|a„j-as. About a, the (unction is expressible as SA„(r-a.)”: 

let /i(r)= S A"(r-a,V' be the sum of the negative powers in this 

expansion.*"Assuming r=o not to bo a idngular pomt, let/,( j) be 
cxpandetl in powers of e, in tho form S and be chosen eo 

thatl'',(i)=/,(t) V,„r"= 2 C„r" is,for lr|- r,-. [ a,;, less in absolute 

value than the general ternrr, of a fore-agreed convergent series of 
real positive terms. Then the scries F,(r) converges uni¬ 

formly ill any finite region of the plane, ether than at the poiiits a„ 
and is oxpre3.sible about any point by a power senes, and near 
a.. 0 (ri-/,W is expressible by a power scries in .--a.. Thus 
F(r 1 - He) is an integral function. In particular when all the finite 
singularities of I'(f) arc poles, F(r) is hereby expressed as the sum 
of an integral function and a series of rational (unctions. The 
condition |F,W|-^r, is imposed only to render the scries II'.W 
uniformly convergent: this condition may in particular cases be 

satisfied by a series 2 G,W where G.(r)C„r- and s.cm,. 

An example of the theorem is tho function r cot «- f-> (or which, 
taking at first only half the poles, /,(rj = i/(j-4) ; m this case the 
s^es 2F.W where F,W = (r-1)-‘ +s'‘ is nmformly convergent; 
thus xcot«-r-‘- s [(r-s)-‘ + s-’1. where j«o i.s excluded from 
the summation, is anTntegral function. It can be proved tliat this 

integral fimction vanishes. _ 

COTsiderlng an integral function /(r), if ttee ^ no foiic positions 
of r for which this function vanishes, the function X[/(i)] is at once 
seen to be an integral function, i^(r), or /(r)=^ [«(«)]: if howevCT 
great R may be there bo only a finite number of values of r for '''bich 

fls) vanishw say r=a„ • • • «», th®" ®'’®®. "®®" 

exn fAlril (i’-<i.)*i... (r- where y,{e) is an integral function, 

andL ... are positive integers. If, however,/(riyanisl^rr-o,, 

a .wherein,|Clail« •••and h“it laj=«,and If for simplicity 

wc assume tltot r-o is not a icro and all the seros <ii,^,... are 
of tho first order, we find, by applying the preceding theorem to 

the function that/(») = exp fy,(r)yi^{(l-•/<».) 

where <p(e) is an integral function, and ^„(A is an Integral polynomial 


of the form <l.,{s) =i + . • • + 


The number s may be the 


same tor all values of «, or it may ^toctfon 

sulbfient in any case to take r ^*i. In partieulsr for the function 
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rx 
wx '* 


we bave 


xinrx 

wx 




where » =o U excluded from the product. Or again we have 


-rfe-"”' 




where C is a constant, and r(A') is a function expressible when x is 


/*« 

Toal and positive by the integral j 

There exist interesting investigations as to the connexion of the 
value of s above, the law of increase of the modulus of the integral 
function /(x), and the law of increase of the oocflicients in the series 
/(x)a^i" as n increases (see the bibliography below under Integral 
Functions). It can be shown, moreover, that an integral function 
actually assumes every finite complex value, save, in exceptional 
cases, one value at most. For ins^tance, the function exp (x) assumes 
every finite value except zero (see below under § 21, liiodtilar 
Functions). 

The two theorems given above, the one, known as Mittag- 
Leffler’s theorem, relating to the expression as a sum of simpler 
functions of a function whose singular points have the point 
z = oo as their only limiting point, the other, Weierstrass^s 
factor theorem, giving the expression of an integral function as 
a product of factors each with only one zero in the finite part of 
the plane, may be respectively generalized as follows: -« 

I. If a^, ... be an infinite .series of i-.alateU points having 

the points of the aggregate (r) as thoir limiting points, so that in 
any neighbourhood of a point of (i) there exists an infinite number 
of the points aj, a,^,.. ., and with every point there be associated 
a polynomial in say g;; then there exists a single valued 

function whose region of existence excludes only the points (<?) and 
the poiTits (f), having in a point at a pole whereat the expansion 
consists of the tOi‘m.s together with a pow’er series in x-a/; 
the function is expraswhle as an infinite scries of terms 
where 7, is also a ruitional function. 

II. With a similar aggregate (a), with limiting points (r), suimose 
with every point there is associated a positive integer r,. Then 
there exists a single valued function whose region of existence 
excimJes only the points (ri, vanishing to order at the point aj, 
but not ehsewliere, expressible in the form 


IT 

U&l 


( 


T 


'jS'-i'n 


"exp Olr.), 


where with every point a« is as'>ociatecl a proper point Cn of (e), and 





fi„ being a properly chosen positive integer. 

If it .sliould happen that the points (c) determine a path dividing 
tlie plane into .separated regions, as, for instance, if o„-R(r -»-■) 
exp (ix^tj.n), when (c) consists of the points of the circle |g | —R, the 
product expression above denotes different monogenic ftinction.s in 
the different regions, not continuable into one another. 


§ 9. Conslrnctinn nf a Momgntic Function with a given Region 
of Exislenee .—A series of isolated points interior to a given 
region can be constructed in infinitely many ways whose limiting 
points are the boundary points of the region, or are boundary 
points of the region of such denseness that one of them is found 
in the neighbourhood of every point of the txnindary. however 
small. Then the application of the last enunciated theorem 
gives rise to a function having no singularities in the interior of 
the region, but having a singularity in a boundary point in every 
small neighbourhood of every boundary point; this function 
has the given region as region of existence. 

§ 10. Expression of a Monogenic Function by means of Rational 
Functions in a given Region .—Suppose that we have a region R,, 
of the plane, as previously explained, for all the interior or 
boundary points of which s is finite, and let its boundary points, 
consisting of one or more closed polygonal paths, no two of 
which have a point in common, be t^Ied C„. Further suppose 
that alt the points of this region, including the boundary points, 
are interior points of another region R, whose boundary is 
denoted by C. Let c be restricted to be within or upon the 
boundary of Q ; let o, i,. .. be finite points upon C or outside 
R. Then when b is near enough to a, the fraction (a-b)l(t~b) 
is arbitrarily small for all positions of z; say 

|^[<», for 


the rational function of the complex variable l, 

in which n is a positive integer, is not infinite at but has a 
pole !At.=b, By taking n large enougli, the value of this fnnoiion, 
for all positions s of t belonging to R^, differs as little os may be 
desired from (/-a)~'. By taking u sum of terms such as 




i" 
I • 


we can thus build a rational function differing, in value, in 
Rj, as little as may be desired from a given rational function 




I and differing, outside R or upon the bound^ of R, from /, 
in the fact that while / is infinite at F is infinite only at 
t = b. By a succession of stops of this kind we thus have the 
theorem that, given a rational function of t whose poles are 
outside R or upon the boundary of R, and an arbitrary point e 
outside R or upon the boundary of R, which can be reached by a 
! finite continuous path outside R from all the poles of the rational 
I function, we can build another rational function differing in R,, 
, arbitrarily little from the former, whose poles are all at the 
point e. 

Now any monogenic function /(() who.se region of definition includes 
i C and tin; interior of R can be ropre.senteil at all points x in I<„ by 


m- 


“•I 

whero the path of integration is C. 
.sum 


m 

I-s’ 

This integral is the limit of a 


S,. .Lv/(M'<jr ‘ 1 } 

“ 2ri“ i( - !■ 

where the points ti are uiwn C; and the prixif we have given of the 
existence of the limit shows that tlie sum S converges to /(i) uni¬ 
formly in regard to x, when s is in R„, so that we can .suppose, when 
the siilxliviaion of C into intervals Im-Ii has been oarricn snlTlciently 
far, that 

! s “ /(«) i < f, 

for all poinl.s z of Rq* e p is arbitrary and agreed upon tjeforchaiul. 
The function S is, howcvci’, a rational function of z with poles upon C, 
that is external to R,.. We can thus find a ralionHl function diffiTtng 
arbitrarily little froin sS, and therefore arbitrarily little from /(aj, 
for all pointvS z of with poles at arbitrary positions outside 
whicli can be reached by finite continuous curves lying outsido R 
from the points of C. 

In particular, to tiUce the simplcht case, if C'a, C Ix' sim)>U' cIopchI 
polygons, and P be a path to wnich C approximates by taking the 
number of .shioN of C continually greater, wo can find a rational 
function difteriug arbitrarily little from f{z) for hU point.s of whose 
poles are at one finite point c external to \\ By a transformation 
of the form with the a)>pr<ipiiate change in the rational 

function, we can suppose Ihi.s point i to be at infinity, in which case 
the rational function becomes a jiolynomial. Suppose €^, . . . 

to be an indefinitoly continued senuence of real positive numwrs, 
converging to zero, and to be tne polynomial such that, within 
j P, -/(^) I <fr: then the Infinite series of polynomials 
r,(r) f {\\{z) - P,(z)} + {V,{z) - \\{z)\ +. .., 
who.se sum to n terms is converges for all finite values of / and 
represents f{s) within C(,. 

when C consist? of a series of disconnected polygons, some of 
which may include others, and, by increa.slng indefinitely the number 
of sides of the polygons C, the points C become the boundary points 
r of a region, wo can suppose the poles of the rational function, 
constructed to approximate to fit) within Ro, to bo at points of T. 
A. series of rational functions of the form 

H,(x) + {H,(x) - H,(x)> + iH,(x) - H.,(x)i +... 
then, at) before, represent* /(x) within R,. And R, may be tahon to 
coincide as nearly as desired with the interior of the region bounded 
by r. 

§ II. Expression of (i -i)^^ by means of Polynomials. Appli- 
cations.~\We pursue the ideas just cursorily explained in some 
further detail. 

I..et c be an arbitrary real positive quantity; putting the com¬ 
plex variable fcfH iii, enclose the pomts t=.i, {~i+c_by means 
of (1.) the straight lines i|= la. from to {=i + c, (11.) a semi¬ 
circle convex to i~o of equation (f *. + (hi.) a semicircle 

concave to (-o of equation (£-i-cF + ii’=aA The quantities 
c and a are to remain fixed. Take a positive integer r so that 

r (o) ” unity, and put Now take 

^ c, = I + c/e, e,~l + 2clr, ...e,.-l+C] 
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«, be positive integers, the rational function 

HD 


is hnitc at f - '■ order Wj at f' 

(unction 

‘ / 


-i-t 


"(DDX'HJHr 

wheic il I 

(HH)-- 


sc,i the rational 


l"‘ 


J 


is thus finite except for f -t,, wheie it has a pole o( Older 
(inally, writing 


- V IS of the 'form (i 

■■ Pk), 

■ Pk> i*! o 


i") - 4 ’, where I\ of 


ihr rational function 

li (l - f) - -faC't' ■ ■’'s)”'"’ • ■ •‘r)"*'* 

has a pole only at f t -I Ci o/ order ... n,. 

Tile ditlerence (i - f) 
the foim 

I - (I - Pl){t -Hj) . . . (l 

i 1 which thee nre equalities among />„ p.,,. 

~Pi -PiPi '* ~PiPiPu - • • ■ 1 
thereioie, il jM ' iPili "’C have 

11 'l-.lir, + -I'li-a I 'i)(' +’■11) (t + t 1 

now, so long as f is witliout the closed curve alxive described round 
i' - 1, i' I -i r, we have 


the form 


au' I liein i 
H> -fi '• 


I 1 

' -fi 


I >rt“i 

I i«-s 




tiayiina , . , 

(l + IflV)"!"'! ■ ■ • Sr-t - i| , 

Take an aibittary real positive i, ami p, a jiositive number, so tlmt 
i“ - I -.HI, then 11 Viihte of h, such that ir''i--p/(i +p) and there'oie 

ind valiicH for n^, . such that 


o"i/(i ■ 


,j.iJ 


) Pt 


1 

UiH. 




] 


IhiMi, as X wc have 

•f + . . ■ + . . . Mr.i®’’*’’) 



Ur.(r‘{'-'XI)(o-"‘ +V' 
and therefoie less than 

(i"'{exp (»"> 4 -e‘"‘ 
whicli is loss thiiti 

■ ir"i 


and therefore less than f. 

The rational function U, with a pole at i+c, differs therefore 
from (i-f) for oil points outside the closed region put about 
f- 1, {■ :i +r, by a quantity numerically less than t. So long as 
a remains the same, r and c will remain the same, and a less value 
o( r will require at most an increase of the numbers «„ n,; but 

if a be taken smaller it may be neeessary to increase r, and with this 
the comiilexity o( the function V. 

Nowput -“.(i-r- f cDf ’ 

thereby the jKjinLs f-o, 1, is c become the points f-=o, 1. 00, the 
function (t -c)‘' being given by (1 -r) ‘-efes i) *(‘ -f) ’s (cs-i)''1 
tlic function U becomes a rational function of i with a pole only at 


construd^ed with au arbitrary aggregate of real positive number* 
(, e,, «a, . .. with rcro as tlicir limit, converges uniformly and 
reprraents (i - r) '* lor the whole region considered. 

§ 12. Expansion 0/ a Monogenic Function in Polynomials, over a 
Star Region.—ilov/ consider any monogenic function /(r) of which 
the origin is not a singular point; joining the oripin to any singular 
point by a straiglit line, let the part of this straight line, produced 
beyond the singular point, lying between the singular point and 2=00 , 
be regarded as a barrier in the plane, the portion of tliis str^ht line 
from the origin to the singular point bemg erased. Consider next 
any finite region of the plane, whose boundary points constitute a 
j path of integration, in a sense previously ejrolained, of which every 
I point is at a finite distance greater than zero {torn each of the barriers 
before explained ; wc suppose this r^ion to be such that any line 
joining the origin to a boundary point, when produced, docs not 
meet the boundary again. For every point x in this region R we 
can then write 

, fdl fit) 

\l t v 

where /(x) represents a monogenic branch of the function, in case it 
be not everywhere single valued, and t is on the boundary of the 
region. Describe now another region Ro lying entirely within R, 
and let x be restricted to be within R, or upon its boundary ; then 
for any i»int ( on the boundary of R, the points i of the plane lor 
which 2('* is real and positive and equal to or greater than i, being 
points for which | r j -1 ( 1 or 1 r, > 1 ( I , are without the region R,,, and 
not infinitely near to its boundary points. Taking then an arbitrary 
real positive e wc can determine a polynomial in xt~\ say 
such that for all points x in R wc have 

I (i -- Flxt ‘j, <e: 

the form of this polynomial may be taken the same for all points t 
I on the boundary of R, and hence, if E be a proper variable quantity 
I of modulus not greater than «, 

i ! sxi/ir) - Jf/mxr'} I - 1/f/(/)E I v-LM, 

I where L is the length of the path of integration, the boundary of R, 
ami M is a real jxisitive quantity such that upon this boundary 
l('7(0i- If now 

l’(.v( ')- f„ + c,x(-'-) ... + c„r'«( 


and 


fids gives 


Jjt ' ^iit)it-p„ 


c \ 
c 


H- 


, where H 




c-00, ihat is, it becomes a polynomial in t, sny 
is also a polynomial in i, and 

.D-H. 

1 -C - 

the lines n- ±0 become the two circles expressed, if 2 = x + »>, by 
( v + c)- H >'■' - + --""--V. 

the points (,^ 0, { 1--1 - «), (d o, f ^ n f + a) become respectively 

the points (v-- o, r(i - a)/(i s a), iy-a,x -c(i + c + a)/a), whose 

limitin'! positions for 0-0 are respectively iy-o, x~i), (y-o, 
A --- - in). The circle (v + c)’-' + ,v= - f(r S i)y/o cim lie written 

whore g---Ji (r + i)/a; its ordinate v, for a given value of x, can 
therefore be supposed arliitrarily small liy taking 0 sufficiently smah. 

We have thus proved the iolldwing result: tailing in the plane of s 
any finite region of which every interior and boundary point is at a 
finite distance, however short, from the points of the real axis for 
which 1 fc..vsoo, wc can take a quantity a, and hence, with an 
arbitrary c, determine a number r ; then corresponding to an arbi¬ 
trary e, we can determine a polynomial P,, such that, for ail points 
interior to the rejio.i, we have 

1 ( 1 -r-i)-P,. 
thus the series of polynomials 

R.f(P.,-l‘.) + (tV.-Ps) + ..., 


wlicre tile quantities p„, p„ ... arc the coefficients in the ex¬ 
pansion of fix) about the origin. 

If then an arbitrary finite region be construeled of the kind 
explained, excluding the barriers joining the singular points of /(,i) 
to X -x, It is possible, corresponding to an arbitrary real positive 
number e, io determine a number *«, and a polynomial Q(a'), of 
order m, such that tor all interior points of this region 

l/W-Q(OI-'r. 

Hence as licforc, within this region f{x) can be represented by a 
series of polynomials, converging uniformly ; when f{x) is not a 
single valued function the series represents one branch of the function. 

The .same result can be obtained without the use of Cauchy's 
integral. We explain briefly the character of the proof. If a 
monogenic function of t, ipit) be capable of expression as a power 
scries in / - ,r about a point ,r, for | (- x I ^ p, and for all points of this 
circle 1^(01 '-Si "'e know that 1 Hence, taking 

|x|-Aip, and, for any assigned po.sitive integer p, takmg m so that 
for wc have (m+ »!)“•;(ij)", wc have 






<<! 

and there fore 


wh<*fe 


+ V — ■ I ’s '' + <iL, 


A-, 

'pP 2 ’l 


I, i-ff S . 

Now draw barriers as before, directed from the origin, jouiing the 
singular point of 0(r) to 2 = «i, take a finite region excluding all 
these barriers, let p be a quantity less than the radii of convcfgejice 
of all the power series developments of 0(r) about interior points of 
this region, so chosen moreover that no circle of radius p with centre 
at an interior i>oint of the region includes any singular point of 0(2), 
let f be such that | (p(x) | g for all circles of radius p who.se centres are 
interior points of the region, and, x being any interior point of the 

region, choose the positive integer « so that i i x ( «; Jp; then take the 

points a, = r/fl, a.j = 2x/n, aj = 3x/»,.,. a„=ix ; it is supposed that 
the region is so taken that, whatever x may be, all these are mterior 
points of the region. Then by what has been said, replacing x, 2 
respectively by o and .r/n, wc have 
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s i ■ 
Ai^O 


XJ \n) 


vth 


in fact for mV an*" " ^ ic is sufficient 


I«mI 

provided (m + «i + i)'‘< (i)"'i+* 
to take = by another application of the same inequality 
replacing x, i respectively by a, and x/ti, wo have 




where 




provided 0 * + m,+i)'*< ; we take »*._,= 

So long as “«*""*■* and 


1*”"-, supposing 
[2«-4 have 


-n* 

So long as and M -an*''”'* wo 

t-X3<2 ii^" and we can xtsc the previous inequality to substitute 
here for ^(^i) 


When this is done we find 


Aj=0Ai-0 X,IXjI ! 




where |/ 9 ^ j < 2g/p*^2’'**, the numbers m^, w*., being respectively h*» 
and H*""*. 

Applying then the original inequality to ■*/**)> 

and tuen using the senes ju.t obtained, wo find a seiies for ^^^(a,). 
This pioccss iM'ing continued, we finally obtain 

-- 

K~\n) 


Aj-ttO Ah=^0 

, K — Xj 1 Xy! . . . X,! I, Wj - 


■+■«» 


- . . 


2 

Xja-'O 

where A = Xj + X, + ,.. + X, 

m„-n% jfj <2g/2«n. 

By this formula ^(jt) is represented, vNitli any required degree of 
accuracy, by a polynomial, within the region in question; and 
thence Ian V* expressed as be.orc by a scries oi pohnomials con- 
ver^in^ uniformly (and absolutely) within this region.' 

§ * 3 - Application of Cauchy's Theorem to the Determination of 
Definite Integrals .—Some reference must be made to a method 
whereby real definite integrals may frequently be evaluated by 
use of the theorem of the vanishing of the integral of a function 
of a complex variable round a contour within which the function 
is single valued and non singular. 

We are to evaluate tin integral j l(x)dx ; we form a closed contour 

of which the jxn'lion of the real axis from x-:n lo rrzb forms a part, 
and consider the integral f/(r)rfr round this contour, supposing 
that the value of tliis integral can he determined along the curve 
lorming the completion of the contour. The contour being supposi'd 
such that, within it, /(c) i.s a .single valued and finiti' function of the 
complex variable c save at a finite number of isolated interior points, 
the contour integral is equal lo the sum of the values of J/(c)(fc taken 
round these points. Two instances will suffice lo explain the 

(i) The integral j dx ia con\eigt.nl if it be untler- 


method. 

stood to mean the limit when «t, 
integrals 


all vanish of the sum of the 


tan A' 


dA, 




;Tx-v tan x 


dr,. . 


Jo X .qir-(-f 'V .Jw + f 

Now draw a contour consisting in part of the whole of tlie positive 
and negative real axis from x s- - hf to a' — + ttr, where w is a positive 
integer, liroken by semicircles of small radius whose centres are the 
points X- i i’T, Af- ±fir, ... , the contour containing also the lines 
x~ »n- and a- — - nir for values of y between 0 and nr tan «, where a 
is a small fixed angle, the contour being completed by the portion 
of a semicircle of radius nr sec a which lies in the tipper half of the 
piano and is terminated at the points x-'s ± nr, r - «r tan a. Round 

this contour the integral has the value zero. The contri¬ 

butions to this contour integral arising from the semicircles of centres 
- J(25 - i)r, 4- i(2s - i)r, supposed of the same radius, arc at once 
seen to have a sum which ultimate vanishes when the radius of the 
semicircles diminishes to zero. The part of the contour lying on 

the real axis gives what is meant by 2 ( - ^ dx. The contri¬ 

bution to the contour integral from the two straight portions at 
X = i nr is 

/uFtRUa ^ tanty tan»> \ 

r + iy/ 

, is a real 

quantity which ia numerically lew than unity, so that the contri¬ 
bution in question is numerically less than 

rurtan* , ttXT . , . .t 
/„ «»l? + j '5 ’ “* ‘ **■ 




where «tan iy, = - [exp (>■) - exp (- y)]/[exp (}■) + exp (- >■)], 
• ■ ' ' ' " r less than iinitv, so that the 


Finally, (or the remaining part of the contour, for which, with 
R nr sec «, wo have t c. K (cos 4 + i siu S) RK(if), we have 
dt . . exp{-RsmS)E(»Rcoa#)-exp(R«inS)E(-<Hcoii) 

J • tan(,yE(7Re'5?>)~?xp(RsHfi)^ 

when H and therefore R is very large, the limit of this contribution 
to the contour integral is thus 


-j: 


= -(r-2»). 

Making « very large the result obtained for the whole contour is 


/■" tan X , , 

*/ i dx - (r - ta) - tat - o, 
Jo ^ 


where t is numciiically less than unity. Now supposing a to diminiah 
to zero wo fimilly obtain 

Jo ^ a 

(2) For another case, lo illustrate a different point, we may take the 
integral 

/:> 

wherein a is real quantity such that and the contour con¬ 

sists of a small circle, t »terminated at the points x^r cos a, 
y -i. + r sin a, where a is small, of the two lines v + r sin a for 
rco 8 a^A'i«Rcos;<, where Rsin/^t^rsina, and finally of a large 
circle K£(t^), terminated at the points xaRcos^, y s tRsin/f. 
We suppose a and /i both zero, and that the phase of z is zero for 
r cos 0 ^ R cos y = r sin a » R sin Then on r cos a ^ z ^ R cos /if, 
y 3= - r sm a, the phase of z will be 2», and z"*"^ will be equal to 
Ar*“*exp [ 2 »t(a - J)], where .v is real and positive. The two straight 
portions of the contour will thus together give a contribution 


/*HcoiS 

[I-exp (2x14)] I 

JrcoHa i rX 


It can ea.sily be shown that if the limit of z/(z) (or 2-0 U zero, the 
integral //(z)ifz taken round an arc, of given angle, of a small cjrclc 
enclosing the origin is ultimately zuro when the radius oi tlie circle 
diminishes to zero, and if the limit of 2/(2) for 2-00 is zero, the same 
integral taken round an arc, of given angle, of a large circle whose 
centre is the origin is ultimately zero when the radius of the circle 
mcroascs indefinitely: in our case with /(2) = 2'‘ ’,(1+2), we have 
2/(2) -2'/(i + 2), which, for o<o< I, diminishes to zero both for 2-0 
and for 2 - « . Thus, finally the limit of the contour integral when 
r o, H 00 is 

li-exp(2xffi)j["f';'‘rf.r. 

Within the contour /(2) is single valued, and has a pole at 2« i ; at 
this point the phase of 2 is ir and 2“"’ i.s exp [i» (a - I) ] or - ex|> (iVa); 
this IS then the residue of /(r) at 2-- 1 : we thus liave 

[i - exp (2Tia)lj - 2ri oxp (lira), 

that is 2"-' . , , 

- dx r r co-sec (ax). 

1+.V 

§ 14. Doubly Periodic Functions. -\n excellent illustration 
of the preceding principles is furnished by the theory of single 
valued functions having in the finite part of the plane no 
singularities but poles, which have two periods. 

Before [lassing to this it may lie convcnieiil lo make hero a few 
remarks as lo the periodicity of (single valued) monogenic (unctions. 
To .say tliat /(r) is ^wnodic is to say that there exists a constant w 
such that (or every point 2 of the interior of the region of e,MStence 
of /(2) we have /(z ^ u) - /(z). This involves, considering all existing 
periods u = pi ie, that there exists a lower limit of + e’ other than 
zero ; toe otherwise all the differential coefficients of /(z) would be 
zero, and /(z) a constant; we can then suppose that not both p 
and <r arc numerically less than t, where r>«. Hence, if g he any 
real quantity, since tlie range (- g,. ■. g) contains only a finite 
number of intervals of length e, and there cannot be two iMriods 
ii)--(i + »V .such that fit9p~-(M+ l)e, sr^<r< (r + t)r, where /i, s are 
integers, it follows that there ia only a finite number of periods 
for which both p and <r arc in the interval {-g ...g). Considering 
then all the periods of the function which are real multiples of one 
period (1), and in particular those periods Xu wherein o < X ^ i, there is 
a lower limit for X, greater than zero, and therefore, since there » 
only a finite number of such periods for which the real and imagina^ 
parts tath lie between ~t and g, a least value of X, say If 
n-Xju and X-MXo + X', whore M is an integer nnd o*X <X,„ any 
period Xu is of the form MO + X'u ; since, however, 0 , MO nnd Xu 
are periods, so also is X'u, and hence, by the construction of 
we have X' = o; thus all periods which are real multiples of u art- 
expressible in the form MO, where M is an integer, and (I a period. 

If beside u the functions have a period u' which is not a real 
multiple of u, consider all existing periods of the form yu + ru' 
wherein y, r are real, and of these those for which o^m**. o'R i 1 



3*8 


FUNCTION 


u before there is a k'««t value for p, actually occurring ra o^, 
more period^ nay in the period 0'+ pow .: now take, if ii«+ « 
y«riod, p=.N'p, + p', where S wjm integer, and o^p ^ «- 
ccV + *'»' = fw> + N'(«'-ft,«)+rV; t^e then m-N 


he A 

where N is an integer and is m above, ana 
thus have a period Ni) + N' 0 "+A« + »'«»hence 
A'wfi'V, wliercMii X'-Xu, >»'*->'« J hence 
period^ of the loriii ^u»+kw 


only 

real, 


o + X', 

X,; we 
a pencxl 
and X'’»*o. All 

^_ _ are thus expressible in the form 

Ki!l + N'U', whi-u- 1), il'"'.'irf periods and N, N' aio integers. Hut 
iu fact any co.uplei. .piaiitity, I' t fQ, and m particular any other 
nossiblf period of Hu- function, is expressible, with a, p real, in thi 
form /HP ) pu'; for if wr-p + ip-, up'=-p + fir , this leqmres 
p. /ip + pp', Q- fief rir', eriuations which, .since ui/w is not 
always give finite vahiu.s for p. and p. . , . 

It thus aptiears that if a single valued monogenic function ol s 
be periodic, either all its iieriods are real multiples of one of them, 
and then all are of the lorm Mil, where il is a period and M is an 
iilteg T, or else, if tti- function liavu two periods whom' ratio is not 
leal, then all its pniotls are expressible in the f‘>™ Nil + Nil, 
where fl, 11 ' are period.?, and N, N' are inlegers. In the former case, 
iiuttmg and the function /(r) - the function <^{f) 

has, like exp (i), Hie period 2x», and it we take 1 = exp (f) or ,p- M' 
the function is a single valued function of 1 If Hien m particular j{z) 
is an integral function, regarded as a tuiiction ol 1, it lias singularities 
only for 1 = o and I , and may Iw expanded in the form S o„l”. 

• - CO 

Taking the case when file single valued monogenic function has 
two periods <p, u' whoso ratio is not real, wc can form a network 
of paraUelograms covering the plane of t whose angular points are 
the points c 4 + wherein c is some constant ^d m, ni Me 

all poasiiilc ixisitivc and negative integers ; choosing arbitrarily 
one of these parallelograms, and caUin.g it the primary parallelogram, 
all the values of which the function is at all capable occur for points 
of tlub iirimary parallelogram, any point, r', of the plane 
as it IS called, mnuruent to a definite point, z, of the primary ]»rallelo- 

f ram, z' — z being of the form iiiw + fu'w', where iii, ni are integers. 

och a function cannot be an integral function, since then, if, in the 
primary parallelogram ] t{z) | -'M, it would also be the case, on a circle 
of centa' the origin and radius R, that |/(a)l<M, and therHore, if 
Sa,t" be the expansion of the function, whicli is valid for an iniegral 
function for all finite values of z, wc should have |o„ j-rMR-“, w^h 
can be made arbitrarily small bv iaking R large enough. The 
function must tlion liave. singularities for finite values of z. 

We consider only functions for which these are poles. Of these 
there cannot be an infinite number in the primary parallelogram, 
since then thosi’ of these poles which arc sufficiently near to one 
of the necessarily existing hmitin,g [mints of Hie [loles would be 
arbitrarily near to one another, contrary to Hie cliaraclei of a pole, 
Supposing tiio constant c used in namin.g the comers ol the narallclo- 
granis so chosen that no pole falls on the periiueter of a parallelogram, 

it is clear that the integral /(i)rff round the perimeter of the 

[irimary parallelogram vanishes ; for the elements of the integral 
corresponding to two such oiiposite [icrimeter points as f, 2-l-a> 
(or as z, z+iz') are mutually destructive. This integral is, however, 
equal to the sum of the residues of liz) at Hie poles interior to the 
parallelogram. Which sum is Hiurctorc zero. There cannot there¬ 
fore he such a function having only one pole of the first order in 
any parallelogram ; wc .shall sec that there can lie such a function 
with two [xiles only in any parallologram, each of the first order, 
with residues wliosc sum I.S zero, and that Uiere can be such a function 
with one pok- of the second order, having an expansion nc,i.r this pole 
of the form (t - «)-=+ (power .series in z - a). 

Considering next the function ^(z) ^« 1 /(z)H‘^, it is easily seen 

that an ordinary point of f(z) is an ordinary point of ^(z), that a 
zero of order m for J{z) in the neighbourhood of which f(z) has a form, 
(x - o)"‘ inultiplzed by a power aeries, is a pole of ^(x) of residue m, 
and that a pole of Ax) of order n is a pole of d(x) of residue - «; 
manifestly ^(x) lias the two periods oi /(x). Wc thus infer, since Uic 
sum of th« rosidnes of ^(x) is zero, that for the function ftz). the 
sum of the orders of its vanislting at points belonging to one paiaUelo- 
erain, 2m, is equal to the sum of the orders of its poles, 2 m ; which is 
brieiiy exprosBod by saying that the number of its zeros is equal to 
the number of its poles. Applying this theorem to the function 
/(x) - A, where A is an arbitrary constot, wc have the result, that 
the function /(x) assumes the value A in one of the parallcloMams 
as many times as it becomes infinite. Thus, by what is proved above, 
every conceivable complex value does arise as a value for the doubly 
periodic function /(x) in any one of its paraUelograuis, and in fact 
at le.ast twice. The uumboi of timos it arises is called the orier of the 
function ; the result suggests a property of rational functions. 

, Consider further the integral ^ zj^dz, where /'(x)- taken 

kpetlineter of the primary parallelogram : the contribution 
ij|i«ig from two opposite jicrimetar points such as t and z + u 

i’-u[ ~^iz, which, as z increases from Xj to + u', gives, 
k /(z) 


if X denote the generalized logarithm, - w {X[/(z, so)]- X[/(Zo)]}, that 
is, since /(z„ 4 0*)= /(z,), gives 2WNu,where N is an integer ; similarly 
the result of the integration along the other two opposite sides is of 
the form 2v»N'u', where N' is an integer. The integral, however, 
is equal to 2vi times the sum of the residues of x/'(z)//(x) at the poles 
interior to the parallelogram. For a zero, of order m, of /(z) at x«»a, 
the contribution to this sura is avfmo, for a pole of order « at z=b 
the contribution is -trinb; wc thus infer that Zma - 2«6«»N«4-N'4,i'; 
Hiis we express in words by saying that the sum of the values of z 
where /(x) = o within any parallelogram is equal to the sum of the 
values ol z where /(x) = oo save for integral multiples of the periods. 
By considering similarly the function /(x) ^ A where A is on arbitrary 
constant, wc prove that c.ach of these sums is equal to the sum of 
the values of z where the function takes the value A in the paral¬ 
lelogram. 

We pass now to the construction of a function having two 
arbitrary periods w, w' of unreal ratio, which has a single pole 
of the second order in any one of its parallelograms. 

For this consider first the network of parallelograms who.se comers 
are the points il = «iui4m'«', where m, tii' take all positive and 
negative integer values; putting a small circle about each comer 
of this network, let P be a point outside all these circles ; tliis will 
be interior to a parallelogram whose comers in order may he denoted 
by x„, x„ + u, Xj 4 « 4 (1)', x„ H u'; we .shall denote x„, x, + w by A„ B„; 
this parallelogram B, is surrounded by eight other paraUelograms, 
forming witii 11„ a larger parallelogram llj, of which one side, for 
instance, contains tlie points x„ - u - u', Xg - u', Xg - u' 4 u, z„-u’ + 2 u, 
which we shall denote by A„ B„ C,, D,. Tliis paraUelogram JI, is 
surrounded by sixteen of the original parallelograms, forming with 
11 , a stiU larger parallelogram 11 , of which one suki, for instance, 
contains the points z^-zu-zu', z„-u-iu', Xg-Xai', Xg 4 w- 2 u', 
r,4 2«- xw', Xg 4 3u-2u', which we shall denote by A,, B,, C„ D„ 
E.J, F,. And so on. Now consider the sum of the inverse cubes of 
the distances of tlic point P from the comers of aU the original 
parallelograms. The sum will contain the terms 

■*■( ii; 1^)+( PXJ + PS* pr? ^ ^ 

and three other sets of terms, each infinite in number, formed in n 
similar way. If the perptmdiciilars from P to the sides AgB,,, 
A,B|C„ A,B/.‘,,l),E„ and to on, be fi, p + g, p +29 and so on, the 
sum S„ is at most equal to 




4 

(p-t «/)■’ ' 


of which the general term is ultimately, when M is large, in a ratio of 
equality with 29 so that the senes S, is convergent, as we know 
the sum 2 m-s to be; this assumes that pfO) if P be on AgB,, 
the (irixif for the convergence of Si, - i /PAg is the same. Taking 
the three other sums analogou-s to R„ we thus reach the result that 
the series 

p(z) = - 22(x -!!)-“, 

where 0 is wu + in'u', and m,»»' are to lake all positive and negative 
integer values, and z is any point outside small circles described wiHi 
the points 0 as centres, is atizolutely rmivzrgent. Its sum is therefore 
independent of the order of its terms. By the nature of the jiroof, 
which holds for all positions of x outside the small circles spoken of, 
the .si'ries is also clearly uniformly convergent outside these circles. 
Kadi term of the series being a monogenic function of x, the .series may 
therefore be differentiated and integrated outside these cirdes, and 
represents a monogenic function. It is dearly periodic with the 
periods u, u '; for ip{z + w) is the same sum as p{z) with the terms 
In a slightly different order. Thus p{z + u) = p(z) and p(t 4 «') = p{f). 

Consider now the function I'f r-. 


round „ 
to thit'j 



/W 


1 

= 3 + 


_[(«{z) + p} 


■dz, 


where, for the subject of intogratioo, Lh^Ar^^rfiuniform convergence 
clearly includes the }x>]iit ^ — o ; thi»-fplve8 


and 




wherein 2' is a sum excluding the term for which m = 0 and m' = o. 
Hence /(x4m)-/(x) and f[z + iz") - fiz) are Ixjth independent of z. 
Noticing, however, that, by its form, /(z) is an even InzzigtisItt'Pidtz 
and putting z=-^, x=-lu' respectively, we infera»t alao /(z) 
has the two periods w and In the primary pardMogram lb, 
however, /(x) is only infinite at x = o in the neighbourhood of which 
its expansion is of the form z-*+ (power series lo z). Thus /(z) is 
such a doubly periodic function as was to be constructed, having in 
any parallelogram of periods only one pole, of the second order. 

it can be shown that anv single valued mcromorphic function 
nf z with ui and <u' as periods can be expressed ratiowfy is terms 
of /(:) and <^z), and that [<(>(s)]''* is of the form 4lf{*)]'* + -V(*) + B. 
where A, B are constants. 



FUNCTION 


To prove the laet of these result*, we write, ior 1*1 « |o) 

1 1 « 3 <*. * 

tuid hence, if 2 0 since we iinve, lor suihcieiLtJv 

small * greater than lero, 

/W=r-''+3<r,.-^+3<r3.r<+... 

And 

^(«) = - arf’+6»,.x + 3oej.i*+...; 
using thSM series we find that the function 

F(x)*[^>(»)]**4[f(x)]‘+6osj/(r) + i4oj-, 
contains no negative powers of s, being equal to a power series in 
begmnmg with a term in The function F(f) is, however, doubly 
pcnodic, with periods w, w', and can only be infinite when either 
/(f) or 0(r) is infinite ; this follows from its form in /(x) and it(j) ■ 
thus in one paridlelogram of periods it can be infinite only when 
f = o I wc have proved, however, that it is not infinite, but, oa the 
contrary, vanishes, when Being, therefore, never infinite for 

finite values of x it is a constant, and therefore necessarily always 
xero. Putting therefore /(x) f and 5i(x) = rff/rfx wc sec that 

= - 140X,) ■ i. 

Historically it was in the discussion of integrals such as 

/'^f'( 4 r-< 5 ox,j.f- 140x3) -i, 

regarded as a branch of Integral Calculus, that the doubly periodic 
functions arose. As in the familiar case 


f=f, 




*(<)=7 


where f"—sin x, it has proved finally to be .simpler to regard f" as a 
function of x. M^e shall come to the other point of view below, 
under § 20, BlHpUo Inttftals. 

To prove that any doubly periodic function F(s) with periods 
w, lu', having poles at the points *“0j, . . . of a parallelo¬ 
gram, these being, for simplicity of explanation, supposed to lie 
all of the first order, is rationally expressible in terms of </>(s) 
and /(a), we proceed as follows 

Consider the expression 

(f, Ofli t s(f,ri«t-3 

where A,=!/(a,), f is an abbreviation for /(x) and ij for ^(x), and 
(fiOm-i. denote integral polynomials in {, of respective order.s 
m and m-a, so that there are am unspecified, homogeneously 
entering, constants in the numerator. It is supposed that no one 
of the points a„ . . . n„ is one of the points ma + m'a' where /(x) =00 . 
Tlie function ♦(x) is a monogenic function of x with the periods u, 
becoming infinite (and having singularities) only when (i) or 
(2) one of the factors f-A, is xcro. In a period parallelogram 
including x-o the first arises only for x-=o; since for fam , s is in 
a finite ratio to f»/'.’; the function <I>(x) lor f=oo is not infinite 
provided the coefficient of f™ in (f,i)„ is not aero; thus <I'(x) is 
regular about x^o. When f-A,=.o, that is /(x)-/(a,), wc have 
in, + millt tn%\ and no other values of x, m and m' being 
integers ; siqipose the iinspecitied coefficients in the numerator so 
taken that the numerator vatii.slied to the first order in each of the 
m ])oints -tfj, -a„... -a,„: that is, it ^(n,) = i)„ and therefore 
<p( - Ui) = - B„ so that wc have the m relations 
(A„i),„-E,(A„i)„ ., = 0; 

then the function '^{e) will only have the m poles a,,. . .a„. De¬ 
noting fiirtlier the m zeros of F{x) by a,', . . . a„', putting /(a,') - A/, 
p(a,') --- B,', suppose the coefficients of the numerator of 'l'(f) to 
satisfy the further m - i conditions 

(A/,i)„ + ri,'(A,',i)„. jSTO 

for X = I, . Im- i). The ratios of the zm coefficients in the 
numerator of ♦ (xj can always be chosen so that the m + (m - i) linear 
conditions are all satisfied. Consider then the ratio 
F(x)/'i'(x): 

it is a (knibly periodic function with no singulaiity other than tire 
one pole It is therefore a constant, the numerator of <l>(x) 
vanishing spontaneously in a„'. Wc have 
F(x) =1 A*(r), 

where A is a constant; Iiy which F(x) is expressed rationally in 
terms of /(x) and ^(x), as was desired. 

When x=o is a pole of F(x), say of order f, the other poles, each of 
the first order, bemg a„ . .. a„ similar reasoning con be applied to 
a function 

(f-A,) .■:.(f-A„)’ 

where A, k are such that the greater of zA - zm, zA + 3 - zai is equal 
to r ; the case where some of tlie poles . am are multiple is 
to be met by introducing corresponding multiple factors in the de¬ 
nominator and taking a corresponding numerator. We give a 
solution of the general problem below, of a different form. 

One important application of the result is the theorem that the 
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, wWch are such daoMy pmiodic Iwtetion of 

IsciMsed, can each be onpressed, solar as'^ydepend 


functions Kx + 0,^ , 

X as have bm dlscii ^ ^__ 

on X, rationally in terms of /(x) and pf^'and thisrefore, so faff aa^hey 
depend on x and f, rationally in term* of /(x), /((), p(x) and p(<). 
It can in fact be shown, by reasoning analogous to timt ^ven above, 
that 


/(x-e/) + /(*)+/(f) 




This ^ows tlwt if F(^ lie any single yaUied monqgenic fuuction 
wluch is doubly penodic and of mesomorphic character, then 
F(x + f) is an algebraic function of F(x) and F((). Conversely any 
single valued monogenic function of meromorphic character, F(x), 
which is such that F(r + f) i.s an algebraic /unction of F(x) and F(/), 
can be shown to be a doubly periodic function, or a function obtained 
from such by degeneration (in virtue of special' relations connectin'; 
the fundamental constants). 

Tlie functions /(t), 0(x) above are usually denoted by V(x), V'(x): 
further the fundamental differential equation is usually written 
(|Vx)’>i=4(?>x)>-g,Vx-g,. 

and the roots of the cubic on the right are denoted by s,, x,; 
for the odd function, V^x, we have, for the congruent arguments 
- Jai and |u, %I'( 4 m)= -| 1 '( —Jb)= -^'(Iw), and hence !P'( 4 u) = o; 
hence we can take «, = ^(i<*), = Ju'), e, = fp(lQ,'). It can 

theii be proved that »(x) - x,l[®(x-t i«.)-s,] = («,-x,Kx, - #,), wiUi 
. Sim i l a r equations for Uie other oaH periods. Consider more particu* 
larly the function ^(x) -x,; like |)(x) it has a polo of the second 
order at x = o, its expansion in its ncighbourhooo being of the form 
r““(t -x,//+Ai‘-t . . .); having no other pole, it has therefore cither 
two zeros, or a double zero in a period parallelogram (iii,u'). In fact 
near its zero {u its expansion is (.r-Jw)?)'(}u)-t j(x- 4(ii)®?l'(lu) + 

. ..; we have seen that o ; thus it has a zero of the second 

order wheiever it vanishes. Thus it appears that the square root 
H'(x) ~ Xi]^, if we attach a definite sign to It for some particular value 
of X, is a single valued function of x; for it can at most have two 
values, and the only small circuits in the plane which could lead 
to an interchange 01 these values, are those about cither a pole or a 
zero, neither ol which, as we have seen, has this effect; the function 
is therefore single valued for any circuit. Denoting the function, 
for a moment, by /,(x), wc have /,(x-i- w) n. / /,(x), /,(x -I- u') = 4 /,(x) ; 
It can be seen by considerations of continuity that the right sign 
in either of these equations does not varj- with x; not both these 
signs cm be positive, since the function has only one pole, of the first 
order, in u parallelogram (w, u'); from the expansion of /,(*) about 
x=o, namely x->(x-iXiX»+ . . .), it follows tW /,(x) is an odd 
function, and hence /j(-lu')= -/i(Ju')i ivliicli is not zero since 
l/i(i«')J'-Xa-Xi, so that wc have/,(x I »') c -/,(x) ; an equation 
/,(X4») = -/,(x) would then give /,(x+ u +a') =/,(x), and lioncc 
/i(J“+J“')-/i( - Jui-}«'), of which the latter i« -/,(iu+iu‘); this 
would give /,(iuH iai')-o, while r/,(iM4 iu')P-x,,-x,. We thus 
infer that /,(x +oi) =/,(x), /i<x+ «')=.-/,(x), /,(x+« + ui').^-/,(x), 
The fuuction /,(^) is thus clonbly periodic witli the periods w and 
2 u '; in a parallelogram of which two sides are u and lu' it has 
]>oles at lii-o, zssu' cauili of the first order, and zeros of the first 
order at + it is thus a doubly periodic function 

of the second order with two difierent poles of the first order in its 
parallelogram («, 2 w'). Wc may similarly consider tJic functions 
/s(x) - [^>(x) - X,jl, /,(x) = [V(X) - r,]l; they give 

/.3(«4uH w')=/a(x), /.j(x4 ui) --/,(x), + 

Mz + u')-/se, /,(r4i,')- -/,,(x), /jir + u4«') = -/,(r). 

Taking «=x(x,-x,)i, with a definite determination of the constant 
(x,-x,,)*, it is usual, taking the preliminary signs so that for x=o 
cacli of x/,(x), x/j(x), x/»(x) is equal to -i i, to put 


snfH)--*'’ ' 

' ' /,(x) > 


cn(«) .-r 


dn(«) 




/i(x) 

/s(0’ 

A’=(x.,-X3)/(x,-X,), K^lai(x,-x,)*, I'KV-Ju'(x, -Xj)l; 

thus sn(M) is an odd doubly periodic function of the second order 
with the periods 4K, z(K, iiaving poles 0/ the first order at 
!(= zK 4 »K', and zeros of the first order at « s; o. « s; zK ; simibirly 
cn(u), dn(u) are even doubly periodic functions whose periods can bo 
written down, and Bn“(«) + cn’(M)i=i, A sn («) + dn'’(«) = i ; if xm 
sn(«) we at once find, from the relations given here, that 

j^»[(i-x»)(i-A'^y‘)r!; 

if we pnt x = smiff we have 

J^[i-A«sin«0]-*, 

and if we call p the amplitude of w, w« may write p o ani(«), x c sin. 
am(»), wiiicli explains the origin of the notation sn(wb Similarly 
cn(«) is an abbreviation of cos. ain(tx), and dn(u) of A.am(u), where 
A(0) meant (i - A* sin’ 0)i. The addition equation for each of the 
functions /,(x), /j(x), /3(x) is very simple, being 

->(x)-/’(f) 

where /,'(*) means tH,{x\ldx. which is equal to - /,(i)./,(x), nnd /*(x) 
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the uee of the diilerential equation 

C/i L/» W + 

and m fact we find 


FUNCTION 




m ]; 


rAVuj to'/("rw!-s=o,* 'crri thV*o 

Ih or^h^fu'-l^trons •<n(«), cn(«) dn(«) <=“ •- <leduce| at once; 
if s c, d„ Kj, c„ d, denote respectively sn(i<i), cn(M,), dn(«,),. n( 1,), 
cn(«.j), dn(M^, they can be put into the forms 
sn(«, + Wj) = (»)C.A + 

dn (h, s «j) ^ (dA - a’siSjCiCj)/! 

whore . 

The introdnetion of the function /i(r) is equivalent to the intro¬ 
duction of the. function !V(r; u, aw') constructed 
U 2u' as was V{‘) from “ “ '■ ''‘-•noting this function by lid ) 

and its differnitial coefficient by V ,(r), we have in fact 

as a consideration of the poles and expansion near r-o will show. 

A fSon having a., 5 for periods, will, poles at two arbitrary 
,mints a, b and zeros at h', where a’ + b'-ra-ib 

liion mu + m'u', in which m, m' are integers, is a constant multiple ol 

l»[r--1 («'-f 6') 1i («' + ''')] !/W^ - i (»+''> 1 -'Pt" - i^’ 

if tho pxpan.sion nf this function ncav r.-yn be 
XU-a) ‘ + Ai+ SimU- a)», 
n*l 

the expansion near fssh is 

- X( 24 -ju+ 

as we seo l)y rmiurUinK tliat if r'’- ft ^ - (r - o), the functiem has the 
same value at r ami r'; hence the differential equation satisfied 
by the function is easily calculated in terms of the coefficients m 

^^'Frnm*^tlm°fimction we cun obtain another function| termed the 
Zcta-function ; it is usually denoted by and defined by 

' j . - \ 


periods, we obtain, sinee the sum of the residues A's » ^ouWy 
^odic function without poles, ^t ^ 

Mpression of F(r) referred to. The indefinite integ^ ^ 

thm be expressed in terms of r, functioiw ^ (r - a) smd their differential 
coefficients, functions {-(r - a) and functions log a(r - a). 

S le. Potential Functions. Conformal^ RefvesentiUton tn 
General.—Cx>ns\dex a cirele of radi’is a lying within the region 
of existence of a single valued monogenic function, tt + io, of 
the complex variable c,-* + «y, the origin s-o being the centee 
of this circle. If s - rE(«<f>) - Kcos <f>+1 sm <#.) be an internal point 
of this circle we have 

I I (U -f »V), 

where U + /V is the value of the function at a point of the cir¬ 
cumference and t = flE{i 0 ); this is the same as 

I f(U-n'Vlfr-Wa)E(» 9 -«» ],^ 
u+tv -j j ^ _ jcos(S- «j 

If in the above formula we replace s by the exterMl pomt 
(a‘lr)¥.{i<t>) the corresponding contour integral will vanish, so that 

, / (U + iV) [(rW - {rla)K^t- • 

° 2wJ “i + (r/a)^ - 2 ('fa) cos ( 9 -<l>) 

hence by subtraction we. have 


I "(‘'Iz/') 

trj a"' + f9 - i (if cos (d ■ 


rfd. 




2rJ a" + f“ - I af cos (d - ^) 
and a corresponding formula for v in terms of V, If 0 *’e the 
centre of the circle, Q he the interior pomt 5. P the point 
of the circumference, and tu the angle which QP makes with 
produced, this integral is at once found to be the same as 




-i»''^fi'''ip 


for which as lieforc wo have oquaHous 

t{! + u) -■ M + 2riri, ({c -1- u') ■-{{:) I 
where 2v, 2v' are certain constants, which in this case do not l>oth 
vanish, line- else f(f) would lie a doubly periodic function witli only 
one pole ol the first order. By con.stdermg the integral 
|jr(s)rft 

round tlie perimeter of a parallelogram of side.s w, u' containmg 
j^o in its interior, wo find iju'-u - 1, so that neither of tj, ij 
IS zero We have f'(z) ■ - V(t)- From fW l>y means of the equation 
, r/ r\ /z z“ 


'‘;'-xp(i;[rw-gdz]=ir[(. 


exp 


li'''2tl'' 


-)]• 


we determine an integral function o(z), termed the Sigma function, 
having a zero of ttie first older at each ot the pomt.s r11; it can be 
seen to iwtiafy the cfiuatinus 


- - exp [2vi,,(c+Ju)], 


<r(5 4- w) 
v(r) 

By means of these equations, if a 
+ a'„„ it is readily shown that 

e(t-a'Mi- a'il 

' ir(z - a,)v(« - a,) 


ir(z + u'i 
■ff(r) 
a, + a„ + 


- exp [zxiii'U t Jw'il 


+ a„ - fl'i 4 a',j 4 


. a(z- 


_ _ay 

.. a(f-a„) 


of which the second part does not depend upon the position of a, 
and the equivalence of the integrals holds for every arc of 
integration. 

Conversely, let U be any continuous real fimctimi 
fcrence, U„ being the value of it at a iwint I,, of the circumfircnce, 
and descrilie a small circle witli centre at I „ cutting the given circl m 
A and B, so that for all points l> of the arc 0** lu’ 

where t is a given small real quantity. Describe a further circle, 
centre P, within the former, cuttmg the given circle m A and H . 
and lei Q lie restricted to lie in the small siiace hounded by the arc 
A'P.B' and this second circle ; then for alt positions of 1 upon the 
greater arc AB of the original circle QP* is greater than a ‘'efimf' 
finite quantity wliich is not zero, say QP*> D". t.xmsider now tlio 

’ iv _,ffl, = l[u(fc--? fiWd, 

2irJ + tr j 

whicli we evaluate as the sum of two, respectively along the small arc 
AP„B and the greater arc AB. It is easy to verity that, lor the 
whole circumference, 

1 T7_ifiT_— de^-(v„du- -iv^e. 

' " zrj ’’a'^ + r''*-2arcos(9 -"J 

11 enci' we can write 

el-"■ 

numerically less than , 

(t-f O). 


W V* . • • w "tn, 

is a doubly periodic function having a,, . . . a„ as its simple i»lcs, 
and a\,. . . a m as its simple zeros. Thus the function ^(r) has the 
important property of enabling us to write any meromorphic doulily 
periodic function as a product of factors each liaving one zero in the 
iiarallelogram of periods ; these form a generalization of the simple 
factors, z - 0, which have the same utility for rational functions of z. 
We have {-(z) = ir'(z)/(T(z). 

The functions r(z), V(s) may be used to wnte any meromorphic 
doubly periodic function F(z) as a sum ot terms having each only one 
pole ; for if in the expansion of F(z) near a pole zw 0 the terms with 
negattvo powers of z - n be 

* A,(z - oV ‘ 4 - A,(t 4 A»+,(z - a)H-+'l, 

than the difference 

F(z) - A,«z - aj)^ A,%Ht + l)"i>'"-’'(z- «) 

, will n<*t be infinite jit z=*fl. Adding to this a sum of further terms 
of f(>|ni^^.pne for each of the poles m a parallelogram ot 


If the greatest value nf | (U - U,,) | on the greater arc AB he called H, 
the last component is numerically less than 

of which, when the circle, of centre P„, Passing A'?' 

sufficiently small, the factor d‘ - s’ is arbitrarily 9 ro.^'' Th^ - 
appears that «' is a function of the position of Q whore limit whro Q, 
interior to the original circle, approaches mdcnmtely near to I 
U.. From the form 


u'^'fudu-J fudO, 

X I 2Tj 


since the inchnation of QP to a fixed direction ia when Q varies, P 
remaininc fixed, a solution of the differential equation 

where z, = r+ «y, Is the point Q, wc infer that n is a differentiable 
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{unction satis{3riiig this equation; indeed, when r<a, we can write 
1 {„ (««->» 

iTJ ^ 0“+a«r C 09 ($ - py 


whore 


«= Oj + fli*+6,y + o,(jr“ - y’) + 2b^ +..., 

- _ ' Tttjo > / I 1 fVsintj. 


, I j‘u coa 2$.^ , I / 


I /'Uaini# 


< 1 $. 


In this series &e terms of order n are sums, with real coefficients, 
of tlie various integral polynomials of dimension n which satisfy 
the equation ; the aeries is thus the real part of 

a power series in j, and is capable of difierentiation and integration 
within its region of convergence. 

Conversely w may suppose a function, P, defined for the interior 
of a finite region R of the plane of the real variables x, y, capable 
of exprossion about any interior point x,, of this region by a power 
series in * - x,, y - y„, with real coefficients, those various series being 
obtainable from one of them by continuation. For any region R^ 
interior to the region specified, tlic radii of convergence of these 
power series will then have a lower limit greater man sero, and 
hence a finite number of these power series suffice to specify the 
function for all points interior to R„. Each of these series, and 
therefore the function, will be differentiable : suppose that at all 
points of R, the function .satisfies the equation 

a«p aP" 

we then call it a monogenic potential function. From this, .save 
for an additive constant, there is defined another potential function 
by means of the equation 

The functions 1', Q, being given by a finite number of power series, 
will be smglc valued in R„, and P + t'Q will be a monogenic function of 
r within R^. In drawing this inference it is supposed tlrat the region 
Rfl is such that every closed path drawn in if is capable of being 
deformed continuously to a point lying within R„, that is, is stmf’ly 
cnnnecitd. 

.Suppo.se in particular, c being any point interior to R„, that P 
approaches continuously, a.s r approache.s to the boundary of R, 
to the value log r, whore r is the distance of c to the points of the 
perimeter of R. Then the function of r expressed hy 
f=(r-c)exp{-P-»Q) 

will be developable by a power series in (r - r,) about every point r„ 
interior to R„, and will vanish at r = c; while on the boundary of R 
if will be of constant modulus unity. Thus if it be plotted upon a 
plane of f the boundary of R will become a circle of radius unity 
with centre at f=o, this latter point corresponding to r=c. A 
closed path within R„, passing once round x^r, will load to a closed 
path passing once atiout f--o. Thus every point of the interior of 
R will give nse to one point of the interior of the circle. The con¬ 
verse is .al.so true, but is more difficult to prove; in fact, the differ¬ 
ential coefficient d^dx does not vanish for any point interior to R. 
This being assumed, we obtain a conformal representation of the 
interior of the region R upon the interior of a circle, in which the 
arbitrary interior point c of R corresponds to the centre of the circle, 
and, by utilising the arbitrary constant arising in determining the 
function Q, an arbitrary point of the boundary of R corresponds to 
an arbitrary point of the circumference of the circle. 

There thus arises the problem of the determination of a real mono¬ 
genic potential function, single valued and finite within a ^ven 
arbitrary region, with an assigned continuous value at all points 
of the boundary of the region. When tlie region is circular this 

problem is solved by the integral -^j\)da-~^jvde previously 

given. When the region is bounded by the outermost portions 
of the circumferences of two overlapping circles, it can hence be 
proved that the problem also has a solution; more generally, con¬ 
sider a finite simply connected region, whose boundary we suppose 
to consist of a single closed patli m the sense previously explained, 
ABCD ; joining A to C by two non-intersecting paths AEC, AFC 
lying within the region, so that the original region myr bo supposed 
to be generated by the overlapping regions AECI), CFAB, of which 
the common part is AECF ; suppose now the problem of determining 
a single valued finite monogenic potential function for the region 
AECD with a given continuous boundary value can be solved, and 
also the same problem for the region CFAB; then it can be shown 
that the same problem can be solved for the original area. Tiding 
indeed the values a-ssignod for the original perimeter ABCD, assume 
arbitrarily values for the path AEC, continuous with one another 
and with the values at A and C; then determine the potential function 
for the interior of AECD; this will prescribe values for the ■ path 
CFA which Will be continuous at A and C with tiie valun origi£lly 


praposed for ABC; we eon then deteTmiae a functioii for the interior 
of CFAB with the boundary values so prescribed. This in its turn 
wlU give values for the path AEC, eo that we can determine a new 
function for the interior of AEC^. With the values which this 
assumes along CFA we can then again determine a new function for 
the interior of CFAB. And so on. It can be shown that these 
functions, so alternately determined, have a limit representing 
such a potential function as is desired for the interior of the originiri 
region ABCD. There cannot be two functions with the pven 
perimeter values, since their dificrence would be a monogenic 
potential function with boundary value sero, which can easily be 
shown to be everywhere sero. At least two other metliods have 
been proposed for the solution of the same problem. 

A ^rticular case of the problem is that of the conformal repre- 
sontation of the interior of a closed cmlygon npon the upper half 
of the plane of a complex variable t. It can be shown without much 
difficulty that if a, li, c,... be real values of !, and a, fi, 7,... bo « 
real numbers, whose sum is n - 2, the integral 

as ( describe.s the real axis, describes in the plane of j a polygon of n 

sides with internal angles equal to ar, / 9 r.and, a proper sign 

being given to tlie Inte^I, points of the upper lialf of tlie plnne of I 
give rise to interior points of the ]x>lygon. Herein the points a,b,. .. 
of the real axis give rise to the comers of the polygon ; tlie condition 
£a = M -1 ensures merely that the point / ^ x docs not correspond 
to a comer ; if this condition tic not regarded, an additional comer 
and side is introduced in tlie polygon. Conversely it can lie shown 
that the conformal representation ol a polygon upon the half plane 
can be effected in this way ; lor a ]iolygoi\ of given jiosition of more 
than three sides it is necessary for tills to determine tlie positions 
of all but three of«, 6, c,. . . ; three of them may always be supposed 
to be at arbitrary ixisitions, such as /i^o, (a i, / = « . 

As an illustration consider in the plane of x,<t^x + iy, the portion 
of the imaginary axis from tiie origin to x=ih, where A is positive 
and less tlian unity; let C be this point x^ik; let BA be of length 
unity along the positive real axis, B being the origin and A the 
jioint r = I ; let DE lie of length unity along the negative real axis, 
I) being also the origin and E tliu jioint r c -1; let EFA a 
semicircle of radius unity, F licmg the pomt re-i. If wc put 
fn; L(^+A®)/(i + with fsai when r-1, the function is single 

valued witiiin tiic semicircle, in the plane of x, which is slit along the 
imaginary axis from the origin to x^tli; if we jilot the value of f 
upon another plane, as x describes the continuous curve ABCDE, 
{■will describe the real axis from /■- i to {■=- - i, the point C giving 
f=o, and the jxiinta B, D giving the points {•=i A, Near 1 = 0 
J -** . „ -A'' , 


Uie cxpaasioii of f is {-h-x^ 


2h 


, or f A = 


in either case an increase of Jir in the phase of x gives an increase 
of T in the phase of f-A or {■+h. Near x~ih the expansion of f is 
t= (r - fA)i[aiA/(i - A‘)]t+..., and an increase of 2r in tire phase of 
X - lA also leads to on increase of r in the phase of r. Then as x 
describes Oic semicircle EFA, f also describes a semicircle of radius 
unity, the point X'-i liecoining Tliere is thus a conformal 

representation of the iutcriuc of the slit semicircle in the s-]<iane, 
upon the interior of the whole semicircle in the {--plane, the function 

j=[({-»-A»)/(i-A»{-’‘)]* 

being single valued in the latter semicircle. By means of a trans¬ 
formation tl’® semicircle in the plane of {• can 

further be conformably represented upon the upper half of the whole 
plane of /. 

As another illustration we may take the conformal representation 
of an equilateral triangle upon a half plane. Taking the elliptic 
function ?!(«) for -which fP'jH) = 4!P*(«) - 4, so that, with f = exp (firi), 
we have «, = i =. t, the half periods may be taken to be 

if"* I ' f" * 1 

2(fT7)V *“ =jL 

drawing the equilateral triangle whose vertices arc O, of argument O, 
A of argument w, and B of argument -»»w, and the equi¬ 

lateral triangle whose angular points are O, B and C, of argument a', 
let E, of argument Jjaai-nn'), and D, of argument 2«'), be the 
centroids of these triangles respectively, and let BE, OE, AE cut 
OA, AB, BO in K, L, H respectively, and BD, OD, CD cut OC, BC, 
OB in F, G, H respectively; then if Tf»f 4rii be any point of the 
interior of the triangle OEH and »>=<«„ = t(f - (,) be any point of the 
interior of the triangle OHD, the points respectively of the ten 
triangles OEK, EKA, EAL, ELB, EBH, DHB, DBG, DGC, DCF, 
DFO are at once seen to be given by -tv, u+iu, u-i“e, u+u'+e'‘u, 
w + tf'-e, u+u'-u, w+«t'+tv, u'-tu, u^-yt*v, Further, when 

u is real, since the term -2(u +mu+ m'dbx)-*, which is the con¬ 
jugate complex of -2{u + mu+m’tu)-*, arises in the infinite sum 
which expresses V'(«), namely os -2{u +nu +it'tw)-*, where 
n'~-m' it follows that is real; in a similar 

and t 

conjugate ( 

< = *{?'(«) 
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takas each nal value once as u posset alaB|| the perimeter ot the 
triangle ODE, being as can be shown respectively oe, i, o, -1 at O, 
D, H, £, and talces every complex value of imaginary part positive 
once in tiie interior of this triage. This leads to 

in accordance with the goiicral theory. 

It can be deduced lliat represents the triangle OOH on the 
upper half plane of r, and fai(i-r*')f represents similariy the 
triangle ODD. 

§ i6. MMple valued Functions. Algdraic Functions. —The 
explanations and deiitutions of a monogenic function hitherto 
given have been framed for the most part with a view to single 
valued functions. But starting from a power series, say in 
z -c, which represents a singk value at all points of its circle 
of convergence, suppose that, by means of a derived scries in 
z - (■', where c' is interior to the circle of convergence, we can 
continue the function beyond this, and then by means of a series 
derived from the first derived series we can make a further 
continuation, and so on; it may welt be that when, after a 
closed circuit, we again consider points in the first circle of 
convergence, the value represented may not agree with the 
original value. One example is the case al, fur which two values 
exist for any value of z; another is the generalised logarithm 
A(3), for which there is an infinite number of values. In such 
cases, as before, the region of existence of the function consists 
of all points which can be reached by such continuations with 
power series, and the singular points, which are the limiting 
points of the point-aggregate constituting the region of existence, 
are those points in whose neighbourhood the radii of convergence 
of derived series have zero for limit. In this description the 
point does not occupy an exceptional position, a power 
series in * - r being transformed to a series in i/s when z is near 
enough to e by moansof s-c=(f(i -M"’)]''',and a 

series in i/s to a series in s-e, when s is near enough to c, by 

.means of •=- 1+. 

e c\ P / 

The commonest case of the occurrence of multiple valued functions 
i.s that in which tlie function s satisfies an algebraic equation - 
f>,i.r" + f,J"*‘+. . . + p«=o, wherein p„, pt, ■. ■ p, arc integral poly¬ 
nomials in 1. Assuming l[*,e) incapable of being written as a product 
of polynomials rational in s and t, and excepting values of i for 
which the polynomial coefficient of s” vanishes, as also the values 
OT » for which beside /(s,x)=o wo have also 0 /(s,r)/ 3 i=o, and also 
in general the point r =« oo , the roots of this equation about any point 
r = p are given by n power series in « - c. About a finite point i^c 
for whicb the equation ?/(.»,=o i* satisfied by one or more of the 
iTmts s of /(5,»') = o, the n roots break np into a certain number of 
cycles, the r roots of a cycle being given by a set of power series in 
a radical (e-i')Ui', these series of the cycle being obtainable from 
one another by replacing (r-Pli/r by «(x-f)i/r, where is, equal to 
exp (ivi'A/r), is one of the rth roots of unity. Putting then t-c — t' 
wo may say that the r roots of a cycle are given by a single iiower 
scries in t, an increase of 2ir in the phase of I giving an increase of 
2rr in the phase of 2 - c. This single series in t, giving the values of 
s belonging to one cycle in thenrigiibourhood of e—c when Uie phase 
of X - c vanes tlirough zxr, is to be looked upon as defining a single 
plMt among the aggregate of values of x and s which satisfy f{s,z) —■ o : 
two such places may be at the same poia' (i — c, x = <f) without 
coinciding, the corresponding power scries for the ncighboiinng 
points being dilferent. Thus for an ordmary value of x, x =- r, there 
are n places for which the neighbouring values of s are given by n 
power aeries in x-c ; for a value of x for which 2/(j,x)/ds=o there 
are leM than * places. Similar remarks bold for the nrighboorhood 
of X ; tbero may be n places whose neighbourhood is given by n 
power series in x"' or fewer,, one of these being associated with a 
series la t, where t^(x*')if>'; the sum of the values of r which thus 
arise is always n. In general, then, we may say, witli t of one of 
the lotaas (x-c), (x-c)!/'-, x-', (x-'li/r, that the neighbourhood of 
any place (c,d) for which /(c,<f) is given by a pair of exiyressions 
x=!c-t-P(»), Q{<), where P(ri is a (particular case of a) power 

series vanishing for t~o, and Q(f) is a power aeries vanishing for 
ioo, oAd t vanishes at (e,d), the expression x-c being replaced by 
X-’ when c is infinite, and similarly the expression s - d by when 
d is Infinite, The last case arises when we oonsider the finite values 
of X lor which the polynomial coefficumt of $• vanishes. Of such a 
pair of oxpressioas we may obtain a continuatioa by writing f «(«t- 
k,r + k,r*-*-. , ., where r la a new variable and k, is not sero; 
in particular for ait ordinary finite place this equation simply becomes 
fnfg-fr. It can be shown that all the pairs »f power aeries x^c-t 
P(&i*=<f-t-Q(() which are necessary to represent all pairs of values 
of t, s satisfying tlie equation f(s,i) =o can Iw obtained from one 


of th^ by this process of eentinuation, a fact which we expeeas by 
saying that the equation /(x,x} = o defines a monogenic algebraic 
construct. With less accuracy we may say that an irreducible 
algebraic equation f{s,t)=o determines a single monogenic function 
s of X. 

Any rational function of x and s, where /(x,x) - o, may be considered 
in the neighbourhood of any place (c,i^ by substituting therein 
x=c -t P((), j =d -I- y((); the result is necessarily of the form <”H((), 
where H (0 is a power series in I not vanishing for fco and m is an 
integer, ff this integer is positive, the function is said to vanish 
to order m at the place ; if this integer is negative, = - a, the function 
is infinite to order g at the place. More generally, if A be an 
arbitrary constant, and, near (c,d), R(s,x) - A is of the form rH(<), 
where m is pcoitive, we say that R(s,x) becomes m times equal to A 
at the place; if fi.(i,x) is infinite of order g at the place, so also is 
R(i,x) - A. It can be shown that the sum of the vducs of »» at all 
the placee, including the places » *« , where Rfx.x) vanishes, which 
we call the number of leros of R(i,x) on the algebraic construct, is 
finite, and equal to the sum of the values of a where R(x,x) is infinite, 
and more generally equal to the sum of the values of m where 
R(s,xj=A; this we express by saying that a rational function 
R(i,x) takes any value (including te) the same number of times on 
the algebraic construct; this number is called the enter of the 
ration^ function. 

That the-total number of tcros of R(s,x) is finite is at once obvious, 
these values being obtainable by rational elimination of i between 
=o, R(«,x) >=^0. That the number is equal to the total number 
of infinities ia best deduced by means of a theorem which is also of 
more genera! utility. Let R(«,x) be any rational function of s, x, 
which are connected by /(s,x) =o ; about any place (r,<f) for which 
x:^c-^P{/), .srsd -I- Q((), expand the product 

■Di 

in powers of t and pick out the coefficient of f-’. There is only a 
finite- number of places of this kind. The theorem is that the sum 
of these coefficients of (■' is zero. This wc express by 

The theorem holds for tlic case n=-1, that is, for rational functions 
of one variable x; in that case, about any finite point we have 
t-c-t, and about x = oo we have x“' = f, and therefore dijit- - H ; 
in that case, then, the theorem is that in any rational function of x. 


the RUTO ol the sum of the residues at tlie finite poles is equal 
to the coefiicient of t/i in the expansion, hi ascending powers of i /r, 
about ; an obvious icsult. In general, if lor a finite pUcc 
of the algebraic construct associated wit£ /(s, jf) = o, whose neighbour¬ 
hood is given hy t-c + r, + there be a coefficient of in 
U{SjZ)dz 7 dt^ this will be r times the coefficient ol in or 

+ ^ + ^]i namely will be the coefficient of i-'' in tlie sum of 

tlie r series obtainable from t + Z''] by replacing t by ut, 

where w is an Hh root of unity ; thus the sum of the coefficients of 
in 'R{s,z)dzldi for all Uie places which arise for i3r.c,and tliecorre 
ending values of 5, is coual to the coefficient of (r in + 

R(’Sv» 3) + . . wnere . .. «n are the n values of s for a 

value of z near to z^c; this latter sum 2'R(£(,r) is, liowevei, a 
rational function of x only. Similarly, near r=«o, for a place given 
by s=^d + Q(/), or = Q(0» coefficient of in K{s^s)dz di 

is equal to -r times tlie coefficient of r m R|i-HQ(f), f-’’], that is 
equal to the negative coefficient of in the sum of the r series 
Rf<f + Q(ui/), f-’’], so that, as before, the sum of the coefficients of 
in at the various places which arise for is equal 

to the m gative coefficient of in the same rationul function of i. 

Thus, from the corresponding theorem for rational functions 
of one variable, the general ttieorem now being proved is seen to 
follow. 

Apply this theorem now to the rational function of s and r, 

I ^ 

fe(‘.i«) * ■ 


: a zCTO of R(i,x) near which R(i,#) =f"H(/), wc have 


I dR{i,x) ifx 

TT"' Jx * 


LfxrRd.xni, 


where X denotes the generaliied logarithmic function, tlikt is equal 
mt-' + power aeries ia t ; 


.similarly at a place for which R(s,X) =<"^‘K(<); the theorem 
L&(J,x) 3x 

thus gives Zm=Za> o'. >o words, the total number of zeros of R(x,x) 
on the algebraic construct is equal to the total number of its poles. 
The same is therefore true of the function R(m) - A, where A is an 
arbitrary constant; thus the number in question, being equal to the 
number of poles of R((,x) - A, is equal alao to the number of times 
that R(i,t) = A on the algebraic construct. 
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We have sera above that all tingle valued doubly periodic ifeay 
snorpfatc functions, with the same periods, are' rational functicoa of 
two variables s,,t connected by an equation oi the torm t‘‘w4s* + 
Ar + B. Talcing account of the relation connecting these variables t, 1 
with the argument of the doubly jxiriodic inactions (w^b was above 
denoted by r), it can then easily be aeon that the theoram now proved 
is a generaUsation of the theorem proved previously eetabliahmg for 
a doubly periodic function a definite erdfr, Thero exists a goncral- 
ization of another theorem also proved above for doubly penodie 
functions, namely, that the sum of the values of the argument in one 
parallelogram of periods for which a doubly periodic function takes 
a given value is independent of that value; this generalization, 
known as Abel’s Theorem, is given 5 17 below. 


5 17. hUe^rals of Algtbraic Functions, —In treatises on Integral 
Calculus it IS proved that if It(s) denote any ratiotutl function, 
an indefinite integral /R{sy* can be evaluated in terms of 
rational and logarithmic functions, including the inverse trigono¬ 
metrical functions. In generalization of this it was long ago 
discovered tliat if s*<»as'‘ + bt + c and R(.r,s) be any rational 
function of s, z any integral /R(i,z)d? can be evaluated in terms 
of rational functions of s, z and logarithms of such functions ; 
the simplest case is fs~'dz or f(az" + />z + r) 'idz. More generally 
if l{s,z) — o be such a relation connecting s, z that ^vhen 9 is an 
appropriate rational function of .s and i both r and z are rationally 
cxpressil)le, in virtue of /(s,z)-o in terms of 9 , the integral 
/R(r,s)dz is reducible to a form fH( 9 )d 9 , where. H(6) is rational 
in 9 , and can therefore also be evaluated by rational functions 
and logarithms of rational functions of s and s. It was natural 
to inquire whether a similar theorem holds for integrals 
I R(s,z)dz wherein .r- is a cubic polynomial in z. The answer is 
in the negative. For instance, no one of the three integrals 

r dz fill! ! dz 

J's’ .IT' J{z~c)s 

can he expressed hy rational and logarithms of rational functions 
of s and z; but it can he shown tlrnt every integral /R(s,zyz 
can be expressed by means of integrals of these three types 
together with rational and logarithms of rational functions of 
s and z (see below under § 20, EUtfitic Integrals), A sirnilar 
theorem is true when r''“«quartic polynomial in z ; in fact when 
s'‘A{z - a){z -h){z -c){z - d), putting y->.r(z-a)*“, x = {z-a)'^, 
we obtain y'*=cubic polynomial in x. Much less is the theorem 
true when the fundamental relation f(s,z)-o is of more general 
type. There exists then, however, a very general theorem, 
known as Abel's Theorem, which may be enunciated as follows ; 
Beside the rational function R(i', s) occurring in the integral 
jR{s,z')is, consider another rational function H(r,z); let 
(a,), . . . (a,„) denote the places of the construct associated 
with the fundamental equation /(r,2)=o, for which H( 5 ,sJ is 
equal to one value A, each taken with its proper multiplicity, 
and let (Aj), . . . (A,„) denote the places for which H(r,z) = B, 
where R is another value ; then the sum of the m integrals 

flj^R(s,z)dz is equal to the sum of the coefficients of / ' in the 
expansions of the funciion 



H(qr)-A 


) 


where X denotes the generalized logarithmic function, at the 
various places where the expansion of 'R{s,z)dzjdt contains 
negative powers of t. This fact may be obtained at once from 
the equation 

I .^.dz' 




wherein // is a constant. (For illustrations see below, under 
§ 20, FMiplic Integrals.) 

§ 18. Indeterminateness of .Algebraic Integrals,—The theorem 
that the integral J'f(z)dz is independent of the path from a to 

z, holds only on the hypothesis that any two such paths are 
equivalent, that is, taken tcjjether from the complete boundary 
of a region of the plane within which /(z) i.s finite and single 
valued, besides being differentiable. Suppose that these con¬ 
ditions fail only at a finite number of isolated points in the finite 
part of the plane. Then any path from a to * Is equivalent, 
m the sense explained, to any other path together with closed 


paths begimiing and ending at the arbitrary point a eadt esdlosjng 
one or more of the exceptipnal points^ t^tse closed pa(hs being 
chosen, when /(z) is not a single valued function, so that the final 
value of /(z) at a is equal to its initial value. It is necessary for 
the statement that this condition ntay be capable of being 
satisfied. 


For Instance, the integral z-'dz Is Uahle to on additive indeter- 
minateness equal to the value obtained a clased ])ath about mo, 
which is equal to 2rt ; if wc put j z-’dz and consider r as a 
function of «, then wc must regard this function as unaffected by 
the addition of zrt to its argument «; wc know in fact that 
z = exp (i<) and is a singte valued fonotion of 11, with the ])eriod zr(. 

Or again the integral I (i+z^-’dz is lialilc to on additive indeter- 
.'0 

minatenuui viquul to tho vAlue ubtfiined by 4 clofltxl patlx Hl>out 

cither of tlie points isx±ii thus if we jmt the 

,'0 

iimction r of n i.s periodic with period r, this being the function 

tan (a). Next we take the integral H = I (i - agreeing tliat 

Jio 

the upper and lower limits refer not only to definite values of z, but 
to denoitu values of z each associated with a definite determination 
of the sign of tlie associated radical (l We suppose i+z, 

1 - z each to have phase zuro for j»o ; then a single closed circuit 
of z=- - I Will lead hock to i«»o witli (i -z*)l= - i; the additive 
indeterminateness of the integral, obtainerl by a closed path which 
restores the mitial value of the subject of integration, muy I>e 
otitainod l>y a closed circuit containing Imth the points i i In its 
interior; this gives, since the integral tolccn about a vanishing 
circle whose centre is either of the points z «=; ± i has ultimately 
the value zero, the sum 

.i (I -z“)^ ^ .1-1 - (I -z”)! X - (i - z'fil X (i - s’)*' 
where, in each case, (i -z")! is real and positive; tliat is, it gives 
/•> dz 


~*X (I-Z“) 

or 2r. Thus Uic additive indeterminateness of the integral is of the 
term ikx, where h is an integer, and the function z of u, which is 
sin (n), has 2r for period. Take now the case 

/•(«) d z __ 

a)tz-i:)(z-r)[t-d)y 

adopting a definite determination for the phase of. each of the 
factors r-n,z-t), z-c,z-rfut the arbitrary point z„, and supposing 
the upper limit to refer, not only to a definite value of z, but also 
to a delmite deteimination of the radical imder the sign of integration. 
From r, dcscrihe a closed loop about the point z = fl, consisting, 
suppose, of a straight path from z„ to «, followed by a vanishing 
circle whose contre is at ii, completed by the straight path from a 
to Zb. Iz't similar loops be im^ined for each of the points li, e, d, 
no two of these having a point in common, l.ct A denote the value 
obtained by the positive circuit of the first loop ; this will be in fact 
equal to twice the integral taken from z„ along the straight ))ath 
to «; for the contriliution due to the vanishing circle is ultimately 
zero, and the effect of the circuit of this circle is to change the sign 
of the sulijpct of integration. Alter the circuit about a, we arrive 
liack at z„ with the subject of in^ration changed in sign ; let 
B, C, If denote the values of the integral taken by the loops en- 
elosing respectively b, c and d when in each case the initial deter¬ 
mination of the subject of integration is Uiat adopted in calculating 
A. If tlien we take a circuit from zp enclosing both a luid b but 
not rijjier c or d, the value obtained will be A - B, and on returning 
to z„ the subject of integration will have its initial value. It appears 
thus that the integral is subject to on additive indeterminateness 
equal to any one of the six differences such as A - B. Of these 
there are only two linearly independent; for clearly only A - B, 
A-C, A-D are linearty independent, and in fact, as we see by 
taking a closed circuit enclosing all of «, b, c, d, we have A - B + 
C-D*q,; tor thero is no other point in the plane beside a, b, c, 4 
about which the subject of integration suflgrs a change of.sign, and a 
circuit enclosing all of a, A, c, d may by putting z i/f be teduaed to a 
circuit ^iput t=‘0 about which the value of the integral is zero. 
The gener^ value of the integral for any poaitioa of z and the aesoci- 
atad signof the radical, when we start with a definite determination 
of the subject «f integratten, is thus seen to he of the form 
H + m(A - B) + »i(A,- C), where qi and *» are intwsra- The value of 
A is independent of thejKSHtiynfff boincPttteinahls by a,single 
closed negitlve ctepuit about a and fi.only ; ft is thus equal to twice the 
integW'takeo once from • to b, witb A propeg Initial.determination 
of.tharodical under-the signi^inteF*’l^- Similar remarks.to the 
above ap^ to any integral jHtzkfe W .which Hlzl ie an algebraic 
fu.nctiontef z : in any supn ease K(z) is a rational function of z and a 
quantity z connected therewith by an kredncible rationM algebraic 
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equation f{s,t)=iO. Such an integral ie called an Abelian 

Integral. 

§ itj. Htvtrtion of ati AIgtbtaic Inltgral .—In a limited number of 
cases the equation « = /*H(f)<<r, in which H(a) is an algebraic function 

JtO 

of r, definey / as a ttmglc valued function of u. Several cases of tliis 
have been mentioned in the previous section ; from what was 
previously proved under § 14, Doubly Periodic Fuveiions^ it appears 
that it is necessary for this that the integral should have at most 
two linearly independent additive constants of indeterminateness; 
for instance, for an integral 

idz, 

there are three such constants, of the form A-B, A-C, A-D, 
wliich are not connected by any linear equation with integral co- 
etiicients, and z is not a .single valued function of n. 

§ ao. Elliptit Integrals. — An integral of the form fR(s,.s)t/z, 
where s denotes the square root of a quartic polynomial in s, 
which may reduce to a cubic polynomial, and R denotes a 
rational function of a and s, i.s called an elliptic integral. 

To each value of z belong two values of s, of 0|>posite sign ; start¬ 
ing, for some particular value of z, with a definite one of tliese two 
values, the sign to be attacfied to s for any other value of z will be 
determined l)y the path of integration for z. When r is in the neigh- 
bourliood of any finite value r,, for whlcli the radical s is not zero, 
if we put z-Zii=t, we can find i-s,= a power series in I, say 
^ T Q(f) i when z is in the neighbourhood of a value, a, for wliicn 
s vuni.slics, if we put z n-t 1 ^, we shall obtain s a <Q((), where Q(i) is a 
power series in I ; when z is very large and s‘‘ is a quartic polynomial 
111 z, if we put z"* — f, we shall find .s’*^ : when z is very large 

and is a cubic polynomial in z, if we put z-’esp, we shall find 
s“‘ sfQif). By means of substitutions of these forms the character 
of the integral fK(z,j)iiz may be investigated for any position of z; 
in any ca.se it takes a form +... + 1 ’(-‘ ’+ K -t Si -t-.. .]* 

involving only a finite number of negative powers of t in the subject 
of integration. Consider first the particular case js-'dz : it is easily 
seen ttial neither for any finite nor for infinite values of z can negative- 
powers of / enter ; tlie integral is everywhere finite, and is said to be 
of the first hind ; it can, moreover, be shown without dilTicnlty that 
no integral/R(z,,!)rfz, save a constant multiple of Js 'dz, has this 
pro])erty. Consider next, z* being of the form »jz‘-t 4»,z"-t.. ., 
wherein a„ may be zero, the integral |(aDz’ I- 2 a,e)s-'dz ; for any finite 
value of z this integral is easily proved to lie everywhere finite; 
hut for infinite values of z its value is of the form A<-' + Q((), where 
y(f) IS a power series ; denoting by „Jtt„ a particular square root of 
wlutn «„ is not zero, the integral becomes infinite for z - oo for both 
signs 01 i, the value of A being -t- or - according as s is 

... jor is the negative of this; hence the integral 

Ji” / ^~ t becomes infinite when z is infinite, for 

the fornior sign of z, its infinite term being 2 ,^/a„. r-' or 2 ,Ja„. z, 
but does not become infinite for z infinite for I lie other sign of z. 
Wlien Wo = o the signs of z tor z=00 are not separated, being obtained 
one from the other by a circuit of z about an infinitely large circle, 
and the form obtained represents an integral becoming infinite as 
before for z = 00 , its infinite part being 2 ^/«, .t-^ or 2 ,Ja,.^z. Similarly 
if Zj be any finite value of z which is not a root of the polynomial 
/(z) to which s‘ is equal, and z„ denotes a particular one of the deter¬ 
minations of z ior z-=z„, the integral 

J«/V" - 


if 

2a, , 

r* 1 4 

—. 

. \ _ 

«i» 


1 2n,z 

\ -v 






wherein /'(z)=d/(z)/dz, becomes infinite for z=z,„ z-z„, but not for 
z - z„ z = - Zj, its infinite term in the former case being the negative of 
zz,/(z - Zj). For no other finite or infinite value of z is the integral 
infinite. If z=sfl be a root of /(z), in which case the corresponding 
value of z is zero, the integral 

J«=-*''W.f(z-V)z 

becomes infinite for z = S, its infinite part being, if z - J = f*, equal to 
- [/'f#)]!/-'; and this integral is not elsewhere infinite. In each 
of these cases, of the integrals J„ ]„ ]j, the subject of integration 
has been chosen so that when the integral is written near its point of 
infinity in the form |[Af""'' + B<"’ + Q(i)'l(tt, the coefficient B is zero, 
so that the infinity is of algebraic kind, and so that, when there are 
two sign.s distinguishable for the critical value of z, the integral 
beconK« infinite lor only one of these. .\n integral having only 
algebraic infinities, for finite or Infinite values of z, Ls called an 
integral of the stcortd hind, and it appears that such an integral 
can be formed with only one such infinity', that is, for an infinity 
arising only lor one particular, and arbitrary, pair of values (z,z) 
satisfying the equation z’=/{z), this infinity being of the first order. 
.A function having an algebraic infinity olt the mth order 
only for one sign of z when these signs are separable, at (i) z^eo, 

(a) (3) ■>»«. “ fiiven respectively by Ji, (*s)" 'j'" 


J,, as we easily see. If then we have any elliptic integral 

having algebraic infinities we can, by subtraction from it of an 
appropriate sum of constant multiples of J„ J3, J, and their differ¬ 
ential coefficients just written down, obtain, as the result, an integral 
without algebraic infinities. Bnt, in fact, if J, J’ denote any two 
of the three integrals Ji, J,, J,, there exists an equation Atd-BJ'+ 
CJz“'(iz= rational function of z, z, where A, B, C are properly chosen 
constants. For the rational function 
s + s„ , 

Z— gff 

is at once found to become infinite for (Zo.Zo), not for (z„,-So'l, its 
infinite part for the first point being jz/lz-zj), and to become 
infinite for z infinitely large, and one sign of z only when tliese are 
separable, its infinite part there being zzs/th or 2 ,^ia, Jz when ajcio. 
It (h^s not become mfinile for any other pair (f,z) satisfying the 
relation z'‘=/(z); this is in accoidance with the easily verified 
equation 

jT>+^>o-Ji + J.j+(<vl + »Vo)/7=o: 
and there exints the analogous equation 

^+ZN/a«- Ji +L+ j~ = o. 

Consider now the integral 




this is at once found to be mfinile, for finite values of z, only for 
(z„Zo), its infinite part being log (z-z„), and for z=«, for one sign 
of z only when these are separable, its infinite part being -log I, 
that is -log z when Bj+o, and -log (zi) when au = o. .And, if 
/(«)»a, the integral 

i.s infinite at z=-o, z=o with an infinite part log I, that is log (z- 6 ) 1 , 
is not infinite for any other finite value of z, and is infinite like P lot 
z-00. An integral' ixissessing such logaritlunic infinities is said 
to be ot the third hind. 

Hence it appears that any elliptic integral, by subtraction from 
it of an appropriate sum formed with constant multiples oi the 

\1W-1 

‘dzl J” 

with constant multiples of integrals such as P or P,, with constant 
multiples of the integral «=Js 'dz, and with rational functions, 
can be reduced to an integral H becoming infinite only for z.^ao, 
for one sign of z only when these are separable, its infinite part being 
of the form A log /, that is, A log z or A log [d). Such an integral 
H=-jR(z,z)<iz does not exist, however, as we at once find by writing 
R(z,z) = P(z) ■( zQ(z), where P(z), Q(z) are rational functions of z, 
and examining tlie forms possible for these in order that the integral 
may have only the specified infinity. An analogous tlieorem holds 
for rational functions of z and s ; there exists no rational function 
whicli is finite lor finite values of z and is infinite only for z=oo 
for one sign nf z and to the first order only; but there exists a 
rational function infinite in all to the first order for each of two or 
more pairs (z,s), however they may be situated, or infinite to the 
second order for an arbitrary pair (z,z); and any rational function 
may be formed by a sum of constant multiples of functions such as 
.V -s z- , z , 

^-_^%zV«. or ^_-^-szV«o 
and their differential coefficients. 

The consideration of elliptic integrals is therefore reducible to 
that of the three 

respectively of the ftrsl, second and third kind. Now the equation 

by putting 

y=zz(z - ej-OLool# -<p)le- ^^) (6 - X)] - J, 

- i V-i- — 

is at once reduced to the form =4;^* - ~ ~ 4 * ®i) ~ » 

say; and these equations enable us to express s and z rationally 
in terms of x and y. It is therefore sufficient to consider three 
elliptic integrals 

.1 y’ J*-z„2y' 

Of these consider the' first, putting 

fl'eldx 
«= I —, 

. 1 (e) y 

where the limits Involve not only a value for x, but a definito s^n 
for the radical y. When x is very Urge, if we put zr->s»F, y-)=^ 
- ifs** - we l“ve 

«= f(l-Hg/+...)*=f + Arg/+-... 

• .*0 


fdx 


J' 
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whereby a definite power aeriei in u, valid for aufficiently small )|alue 
of u, is found for (, and hence a definite power series for x, of the form 

Let this expression be valid for o<|tt|<R, and the function defined 
thereby, which has a pole of the second order for «=o. be denoted 
by 0(u). In the range in question it is single valued and satisfies the 
difierential equation 

-ft: 

in terms of it we can write y— -^'{u), and, 0'(ul being an 

odd function, the sign attached to y in the original integriu for 
is immaterial. Now for any two values «, e in the range in question 
consider the function 

it is at once seen, from the differential cejuation, to be such that 
fiF/ 5 u f)F/^; it is therefore a function of u + v, supposing 
|m + u|<R we infer therefore, by putting v-o, that 

«(»+,.)=J- 

By repetition of this equation we infer that if Wj,... be any argu¬ 
ments each of which is in absolute value less than R, whoM sum is also 
in absolute value less than R, then .. . + Uk) is a rational 

function of the an functions hence, if |tt{<R, 

that 




where H is some rational function of the arguments <Huln), 

In fact, however, so long as |«/«|--R, each of the functions ^{ujn), 
^'[uln) is single valued and without singularity save for the pole at 
u~o; and a rational function of single valued functions, each of 
which has no singularities other than poles in a certain region, is 
also a single valuM function without singularities other than poles in 
this region. We infer, therefore, that the function ol « expressed by 

valued and without .singularities other 

than pole.s so long as | m | < iiR; it agrees with 0 (b) when |«| < R, and 
hence (nrnishes a continuation ot this function over the extended 
range I «|«. bR. Moreover, from the method of its derivation, it 
satisfies the differential equation = "ft’ 

equation has therefore one solution wliich is a single valued mono¬ 
genic function with no singularities other than poles for any finite 
part of the plane, having in particular for u = o, a pole of the second 
order ; and the method adopted for obtaining this near « - o shows 
that the differential equation has no other such solution. This, 
however, is not the only solution which is a single valued mere- 
morphic function, all the functions 0 (w + b), wherein a is arbitrary, 
being such. Taking now any range of values of u, from 0 = 0, 
and putting for any value of b, 4=0(u), y- -0'(b), so that 
y'‘ = 4jH' - gyir - gj, we clearly have 

«= / —: 

conversely if x„ = 0(«J, y,= -0'(B|,) and {, i| be any values satisfying 
i;® = 4|’-gj£-g3, which are sufficiently near respectively to x„, y„, 
while V is defined by 

ai.ri) 

V-U„^ - I 

then f, i; are respectively 0(f>) and - 0'(e); for this equation leads 
to an expansion for t - -Vn in terms of e - u„, and only one such ex¬ 
pansion, and tills is obtained by the same work as would be necessary 
to expand 0(0) when e is near to u„ ; the function 0(u) can thuroforo 
he continued by the help of this equation, from e = Uo, provided 
the lower limit of | £ - ,r„ | neces.sary for the expansions is not aero 
in the neighbourhood of any value (.ro.yo). lu fact the function 0(u) 
can have only a finite number of poles in any finite part of the plane 
ol « ; each ol these can be surrounded by a small circle, and in the 
portion of the finite part of the plane ot u which is outside these 
circles, the lower limit of the radii of convergence of the expansions 
of 0(u) is greater than lero; the .same will therefore be the case 
for W lower limit of the radii | f - Sq I necessary for the continuations 
spoken of aliovc provided that the values of (£,11) considered do not 
lead to infinitely increasing values of v ; there docs not exist, how¬ 
ever, any definite point (£„,i)o) in the neighbourhood of which the 

integral J ~ increases indefinitely, it is only by a path of infinite 

length that’ the integral can so increase. We infer therefore that 
if (£,i|) be any point, where i)’=4f-ftf “fti •' ^ defined by 

/■<®l dx 
v~ I —» 

then f <= 0 (») and i|= - 0 '(v). Thus this equation determines ((,v) 
without ambiguity. In particular the additive indeterminatenesses 
of the iategrm obtained by cibsed circuits of the point of integration 
arc periods of the function 0(11); by considerations advanced above 


it appears that these periods are sums of integral multiples of two 
which may be taken to be 

f-Ar , 

these quantities cannot therefore have a real ratio, for else, being 
periods of a monogenic function, they would, as we have previously 
seen, be each integral multiples of another period ; there would 
then be a closed path for (x,y), starting from an arbitrary point 
(x„y,), other than one enclosing two of the points (<i,o), (ftiO). 
(Sj,o), (00 ,00 ), which loads back to the initial pomt (x,,)>«), which is 
impoMjble. On the whole, therefore, it appears that the function 
0 (b) agrees with the function D(b) previously discussed, and the 
discusnon of the elliptic integrals can be continued in the manner 
given under J 14, Doubly Ptricdic FuHctiotis. 

§ ii. Modular Functions.—One result of the previous theory 
is the remarkable fact that if 

f” dx , /•» dx 

Jf, y y 

where =4(* - «iX* ~ 'sX* ■■ 

^ (!“)■“ + 2' |[(m +1)« + - [Bill + bi'uT"} . 

and a similar equation for e^, where the summation refers to 
all integer values of m and m' other than the one pair m—o, 
m' = o. This, with similar results, has led to the consideration 
of functions of the complex ratio u'/u. 

Itis easy to see that the scries for ^(b), b"® + S'[(b + biw + hTw')® 
(Biu + bi'm')*], is unaffected by replacing «, u' by two quantities 0 , 0 ' 
equal respectively to pw + ?«', p'u + q'u', where p,q, p',q' are any 
integers for which pq' - p'q— ±1 further it can be proved that all 
substitutions with integer coefficients U~pu + qu\ U'^p*u + q'u\ 
wherein pq' ~p’q=-1, can be built up by repetitions of the two par¬ 
ticular substitutions (H=! -w',lVasw), (0 = «,U'“«+wO- Consider 
the function of the ratio «'/" expressed by 

A^-«1(§«'1/»(H: 

it is at once seen from the properties of the function ^!(b) that by 
the two particular substitutions referred to we obtain the corre¬ 
sponding substitutions for h expressed by 

h'x=-tlh, A'=i-*: 

tlius, by all the integer substitutions (l = p« + j«', O'^i'u + yV, in 
which pq' -p'q-t, the function It can only take one of the six values 
h, I/A, I - A, 1/(1 - A), A/(A - 1), (A - i)/A, which are the roots of an 
equation in 8 , 

u-e + ff^)= (I-A + Ay, 
ffqV-o)! - A“(i-A)“ ■ 

the function of r, -u'ju, expressed by tlie right^ side, is thus 
unaltered by every one of the substitutions wherein 

Pi 81 P’l ?’ urtegers having pq' - p'q = \. If the imaginary part 
a. of T, wnich we may write t — p *1 rV, is positive, the imaginary part 
of t', which is equal to oipq'-p'q)!\{J> + qi>Y-^-q'‘r^, is also positive ; 
suppose a to Ixi positive ; it can b(‘ shown that the upper half of the 
infinite plane of the complex variable t can be divided into regions, 
all bounded by arcs ot circles (or straight lines), no two of these 
regions overlapping, .such that any substitution of the kind undei 
coasidcration, t' = (A' + i/'t)/(/i + ^t) leads from an arbitrary point t, 
of one ot those regions, to a pomt t' of another ; taking T=pH io, 
one of these regions may be taken to be that for which - J<p-. i, 
p» + (r“>i, together with ffie points for which p is negative on the 
curves limiting thi.s region ; then every other region is obtained 
from this so-called fundamental region by one and only one of the 
substitutions t = (P' + ?'t)/(P + }t), and hence by a definite combina¬ 
tion of the .substitutions r'sr - ijr, 1 + t. Upon the infinite half 
plane of t, the function considered above. 


. fr(;s,)-i-fp(iL,)’p(M+q)»(i-')]» 
'ir tiii(iu)P(lJT»ll«) + S(KF' 


‘{r)- * ipii(i„)$i(Jjy[$ll«) + V(§i.-'] 

is a single valued monogenic function, whose only essential sinpu- 
larities are the points t' = (p'+ q'T)Hp + qr) for which t = oo, namely 
those for which t' is any real rational value ; the real axis is thus a 
line over which tlie function ^(t) cannot be continued, having an 
essential singularity in every arc of it, however sliort; in the funda¬ 
mental region, z{t) has thus only the single essential singularity, 
T = p + «>, where » = » ; in this fundamental region i(t) takes any 
assi^ed complex value just once, the relation s(t '1 = 4(t) requiring, 
08 can be shown, that r' is of the form ip' + q'x)l\p + qx), in which 
p, q, p', q' are integers with pq' -p‘q = f, the function sM has thus 
a nmilar behaviour in every other of the regions. The division ol 
the plane into regions is analogous to the division of the plane, 
in the case of doubly periodic functions, into parallelograms ; in that 
case wc considered only functions without essential singularities, 
and in each of the regions the function assumed every complex value 
twice, at least. Putting, as another function of t, J{t)=i(t)/[s(t) - i], 
it can be shown that J (t) » o for r«« exp (let), that J(t) = i for r = f, 
these being values of r on the boundary of the fundamental region ; 
Uke r(T) it has an essential singnUrity for r=p + «V, <r * + » . In the 
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thMry of linear differential equation* it it important to consider the 
inverse function t(J) ; this is infinitely many valued, having a cycle 
of throe values for circulation of J about J=o (the circuit of this 
point leading to a linear substitution for t of period 3, such as 
t'- - (t +t) *), having a cycle of two values about J = i (the circuit 
loading to a linear substitution for t of iieriod 2, such as t'= -r-'l, 
and having a cycle of infinitely mahy values about J -a> (the circuit 
leading to a linear substitution for t which is not periodic, such as 
r'=i+r). These are the Only singularities for tho function t(J). 
Bach of the functions 




[- 


'II(H-WK) J ' 


beside many others (see Itelow), is a single valued function of r, 
anil is expressible without ambiguity in terms of the single valued 
function of r, 

))(r) =cxp [J -expitrVuT)!, 

=cxp ^ a [( 3 »«“+ 

It should be remarked, however, that ij(t) is not unaltered by all 
the substitutions we have considered ; in fact 
,( _ r-') = (- (r)Ji)(r), i|(i + r) =exp 

The aggregate of the .substitutions t'— {p'+ (j'T)/{p+ qT), wherein 
P< <!> P'l '/' e.ru integers with pq' - p'g ~ J, repre.srsits a Group ; tlie 
function J (r), imaltcreil liy all these siilistitutions, Is called a Modular 
Function. More generally any function unaltered by all the sub¬ 
stitutions of a group of linear sulistitutions of its variable is called an 
A utomorphic Function. \ rational function, of Its variable h, of this 
cluiroCter, is the function (t-/( + /<-)"/» "(i - A)presenting itself 
incidentally tiliove ; and there are other rational functions with a 
similar property, the group of Sulistitutions belonging to any one 
of thoso liemg, what is a very curious fact, associnhie with that of 
the rotations of one of the regular solids, alxiiit nil axis through its 
centre, which bring the solid into coincidence witli itself. Other 
automorpluc function-s are the double periodic functions already 
discusseu ; these, as wo have seen, emiblo us to .solve the nlgobraio 
equation - 4x"’- AV'" ~ ffii “i many ol.her algebraic e<jua- 
tioii.s, see liulow, iiiider § 23, Oeomstrical AppUcaiions of ElHjiHc 
Funclioit.i) m lermii of single valued functions ,v-!|J(i/), v= 

A similar utility, of a more extended kind, belongs to aiitomorohic 
ftmclions In general; hut it can bn sliowti that such functions 
neonssarily have an infinite number of essential siugularitios except 
for the simplest cases. 

The mocliilar function J(t) considered above, unaltered Iiy the 
group ol linear substitutions t'=(P' l-y'r)/{j(i + jr), whore p, q, p', q‘ 
arc mtogors with pq' -p'q x i, may hr taken as the independent 
variable ,v of a diuerentiai eiiuatioii of the third order, of the form 

s' i\s J 2(* -!)'■' 2XS **(.V- 1 ) ’ 

whore t'^dsldx, iSc., of which the dependent variable ,r is equal to t. 
A differential equation of this form i.s .satisfied by the quotient of 
two independent integrals of the linear differential ecltiafion of tho 
second order satisfied by the hypergeomctric functions. If the 
solution of tho differential equation for .« bo written s(a,^,>,il), 
we have in fact ri=,i(J,J,o,J). If we introduce also the lunctioii 
of T given by 

' c-piisivt-was-) 

'D(js?F'5)(7u,) - 


we similarly liavc T = 4 ( 0 ,0,0,X); this function X is a single valued 
function of t, wliioU is also a modular function, being unaltered by e, 
group of integral substitutions also of the form t'«=- (p' + j't)/(P -i-iyr). 
With pq' -p'q^t, but with the restriction that p' and q are even 
integers, and therefore p and q' arc odd integers. This group is 
thus a subgroup of the general modular group, and is in fact of the 
kind called a self-conjugate subgroup. As in the general c.asc this 
subgroup is associated with a subdivision of the plane into regions 
of whioh any one is obtained from a particular region, called the 
fundamental region, by a particular one of the substitutions of the 
subgroup. This fundamental region, putting t^p + ir, may be 
taken to bo that given by - i-ig-r i, (?+i)>+ir*-»l^, (g - J, 

and is built up of six of the regions which arose for the general 
modular group associated with J(t). Within this fundamental 
region, X takes every complex value just once, except the values 
Xi«>o, i,« , which arise only at the angular tioints Trro,Te>ao,T= - i 
and the equivalent point t = i ; these angular points are essential 
singularities for the function X(t). For X(t) as for J(t), the region of 
existence is the upper half plane of r, there Iieing an essential singu¬ 
larity in every length of tho real axis, however short. 

If, beside the plane of r, we take a plane to represent the values of 
X, the function r bi«(o,o,o,X) being coaitdered thereon, the values of 
T belonging to the interior of the fundamental region of the r-plane 
considered above, will require tho oonslderation of tho whole of the 
X-plsne taken Once with the exception of tho portions of the real 
axis lying between - oS and o and between 1. and -t w, the two 
sides of tliB first portion corresponding to the circumferences of the 


r>pla)to expressed by (p+i 5 *+»“=t, while the twoi 

sides of the Utter portion, for which X is real and > 1, oorrespond 
to tho lines of the r-plafic expressed by ^ = ±1. The line for 
which X is real, positive md less than unity corresponds to the 
imaginary axis of the r-plane, lying in the interior of the funda¬ 
mental region. All the values of t = s(o,o,o,X) may then be derived 
from those belonging to the fundamental region of the r-pIane by 
making X describe a proper succession of circuits about the points 
X = o, X = t ; any suen circuit subjects t to a linear sub.stitution 
of the subgroup of r considered, and corresponds to a change of r 
from a point of the fundamental region to a corresponding point 
of one of tho other regions. 

§ 22. A Properly of Integral Functions deduced from the Theory 
of Modular Functions. —Consider now the function exp(z), 
for finite values of 2; for such value; of s, c.\p (2) never vanishes, 
and it is impossible to assign a closed circuit for s in the finite 
part of tho piano of 2 which will make the function A.«=exp(a) 
pass through a closed .succession of values in the plane of X 
having A--o in its interior; the function .t[o,o,o, c>;p(2)], 
however 2 vary in the finite part of the plane, will therefore never 
be subjected to those linear substitutions imposed upon 
f(o,o,o,A) liy a circuit of A about A«=o; more generally, if 
<f)(2) be an integral function of s, never becoming either zero or 
unity for finite values of 2, the function A =• </(c), however 2 vary 
in the iinite part of the plane, will never make, in the plane of A, 
a circuit about either A = o or A = i, and s(o,o,o,A), that is 
r[o,0,0,1/(2)], will be single valued for all finite values of s ; 
it will moreover remain finite, and be monogenic. In other 
words, j[o,0,0,1/1(2)] is also an integral function—^whose imaginary 
part, moreover, by the property of 5(0,0,0, A), remains positive 
for all finite values of s. In that case, however,exp | w[o,o,o,</ (2)] | 
would also be an integral function of 2 with modulus less than 
unity for all finite values of 2. If, however, we describe a circle 
of radius R in the z plane, and consider the greatest value of the 
modulus of an integral function upon this circle, this certainly 
increases Indefinitely as R increases. We can infer tlierefoie 
that an integral function 1/(2) which does not vanish for any finite 
value, of 2, takes the value unity and hence (by considering the 
function A "'1/^2)) takes every other value for some definite value 
of z ; or, an integral function for which both tho equations 
1/(2)- A, R are unsatisfied by definite values of 2, does not 
exist, A and B being arbitrary constants. 

A similar theorem cah be proved in regard to the values assumed 
by the luiiction pU) lor points s of modulus greater than R, however 
great R may be, also with the help of modular functions. In general 
terms it may he stated that it is a very exceptional thing tor an 
integral function not to assume every complex value an infinite 
uumher of times. 

Another application of modular functions is to prove that the 
function i(o,/S,7,X) is a single valued function of T = i{o,o,o,x) ; 
for, putting t' = (t - i)/(t -I i), the values of t' which corre.spond to the 
singular points X-o, j,<o of <(o,(J,7,X), though infinite in number, 
all lie on the circumfevcncu of the circle | t'| - i, within which therefore 

s[a,p,y,x) is expressible in a form 21 auT'". More generally any 

>1-0 

monogenic function of A which is single valued save for circuits ot 
the points X = o, i, 00, is a single valued function of t- s(o,o,o,X). 
Identifying X with the square of tho modulus in Legendre’s lorm ot 
the elliptical integral, we have T = iK'/ii, where 

K_ [' _*_K'- • 

V[> "Jo ^/[t-f^[i-(i-Mf.1 ■ 

functions such as X^, (1 - Xjl, [X(i - X)]l, which have only X = 0; i, 00 
as singular points, were expressed by J acobi as power series iaq- 
and therefore, at lca.st for a limited range of values of r, as single 
valued functions of t ; it follows by the theorem given that any 
product of a root of X and a root of 1 - X is a single valued function 
of T. More generally the differential equation 

d-v 

+ tl- (« + (9+ -apy^o 

may he solved by expressing both the independent and dependent 
variables as single valued functions of a single variable r, the expres¬ 
sion for the independent variable being x = X(t). 

§ 23. Geometrical Applications of Elliptic Functions.—ConAAer 
any irreducible algebraic equation rational in *,y,/(*,y)=o, of 
such a form that the equation represents a plane curve of order 
If with double points; taking upon this curve A-3 

arbitrary fixed points, draw trough these and the double 
points .the most geheral curve of order n - 2 ; this will intersect 



/ j;ne7 Other points, and wiB contain 

homogeneousfy at least ‘arbi¬ 
trary constants, and so will be of the form + A,^ + 

. . . » o, wherein ... are in general zero. Pot now 

$“ 7»» and eliminate x,y between these equations and 

^x,y)«*o, so obtaining a rational irreducible equation F(^,»/) = o, 
representing a further plane curve. To any point (x,y) ^ / will 
th^ corre^Kud a de&iite point (^,1;) of F. 

position of (x,v) upon f the equations 

<K{>‘',y')l'P{>^',yl =^(*.yW(*,y), 

■will have the same number of solutions {x .y") ; 
isx' = x, y'=^y, then to any position (f,7|) of F 
will conversely correspond only one position {x,y) of /. If these 
equations have another solution beside {x,y), then any curve 
X0 + \,0i + X^.,=o which passes (through the double points of / 
and) through the n - 2 points of / constituted by the fixed « - 3 
points and a point {x„,yX will necessarily pass through a further 
point, say (j:,',yo'), and will have only one' further intersection with 
/; such a curve, with the » - 2 assigned points, beside the double 
points, of /, will be of the form nf + iufi + . . . = 0, where m,, /i.,. . . 
arc generally zero ; considering the curves ^ = o, for variable i, 

one of these passes through a further arbitrary point of /, by choosing 
/“properly, and conversely an arbitrary value of / determines a single 
further point of /; the co-ordinates of the points of f are thus 
rational functions of a parameter /, which is itself expressible ration¬ 
ally by the co-ordinates of the point: it can be shown algebraically 
that such a curve has not }(« - 3)n but J(» - 3)n-(-1 double points. 
Wc may therefore assume that to every point of F corresponds 
only one point of f, and there is a birational transformation between 
these curves ; tlie coefficients in this transformation will involve 
rationally the co-ordinates of the « - 3 fixed jioints taken upon /, 
that is, at the least, by taking these to be consecutive points, will 
involve the co-ordinates of one point of and will not be rational 
in the coefficients of / unless we can specify a point of f whose co¬ 
ordinates are rational in these. The curve F is intersected by a 
straight line o{-l--t-c = o in ns many points as the number of 
unspecified intersections of / with alp + Dp^ + Clp^-o, that is, 3; or F 
will be a cubic curve, without double points. 

Such a cubic curve has at least one point of inflection Y, and if a 
variable line YI’Q be drawn through Y to cut the curve again in P 
and Q, the locns of a point R such that YR is the harmonic mean of 
YP and YQ, is easily proved to be a straight line. Take now a 
triangle of reference for homogeneous co-ordinates XYZ, of which 
this straight line is Y = o, and the inflexional tangent at Y is Z = o ; 
the equation of the cubic curve wilt then bo of the form 

ZY> = aX» -(- IX»Z cXZ“ -h dZ '>; 

by putting X equal to \X4-aZ, that is, choosing a suitable line 
through Y to be X =>= o, and choosing \ properly, this is reduced to 
the form 

ZY« = 4 X»-g,XZ 2 -g;/«, 

of which a repre.sentation is given, valid for every point, in terms of 
the elliptic functions ' 4 j'(M), by taking X-Zfp(iO, Y = ZV'(«). 
The value of u belonging to any point is definite save for sums of 
integral multiples of tlie periods of the elliptic functions, being 
given by 

MZdX-XdZ 

“-.ur ZY 

where (00 ) denotes the point of inflection. 

It thus appears that the co-ordinates of any point of a plane curve, 
/, of order n with 4(n - j)» double points are expressible as elliptic 
functions, there being, save for periods, a definite value of the argu¬ 
ment u belonging to every point of the curve. It can then be shown 
that if a variable curve, 0, of order m be drawn, pas.smg througli 
the double points of the curve, the values of the argument u at the 
remaming intersections of 0 with /, have a sum which is unaffected 
by variation of the coefficients of 0, save lor additive aggregates 
of the periods. In virtue of the birational transformation this 
theorem can be deduced from the theorem that if any straight line 
cut the cubic y“ = 4-''“ - -gj. in points («,), (u,), (u,), the sum 
«i -I- «• is zero, ora period ; or the generu theorem is a coro]la’“y 
from AbeTs theorem proved under $ 17, Integrals of Algebraic 
PunctioHS. To prove the result direciiy for the cubic we remark 
that the variation of one of tlie intersections of the cubic 

with the straight line y = mx + n, due to a variation 4 m, 4 m in m 
and n, is obtained by ffi0erentiation of tlie equation f^ the three 
abscissae, namely the equation 

F{x)= 4 X»-g^-g,-{mx + «)o = o, 
and is thus given by 

dx xSm + In 

and the sum of three such fractions as that on the right for the three 
roots of F(x)^o is zero; hence is independent 0/ the 

straight line conaiderad ; if ia particular this become the. mflexional 
tangent each of h„ u, vaniahes. It may be remarked in passing 
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^t{*',y')li>{*.y') = 

subject to f(x ,y') ■. 
if their only soluti 


thatx,+x.+x,>E Jiis>, and heiiee ic J{(y,-y,)/(»i-x,)}*; M> fba 
have another proM of the additioa equation im the function 1 
From this theorem for the cubic curve many of Its geomet 
properties, aa for example those of its inflections, the properfi 
inscribed polygons, of the three kinds of corresponding points, 
the theory 01 residuation, are at once obvious. And similar re 
hold for the curve of order n with {(it - 3)0 double points, 

§ 34. Irttegrals oj Algeb^aie Functions in Cmnexion wHt 
Theory of Plane Curves .—The developments which have ’ 
explained in connexion with elliptic functions may enable 
reader to appreciate the vastly more extensive theory simJl 
arising for any algebraical irrationality, /(x,y)«=o. 

The algebraical integrals jR{x,y)dx associated wiHi this mi 
before be divided into those of the firsi hind, which have m 
finities, those of the second kind, pomessing only atoebraical infin 
and those of the third hind, for which logarithmic infinities e 
Here there is a certain number, p, greater tlian unity, of Un 
independent integrals of the first kind ; and this number p is 
altered by any birational tran.sformation of the fundamental equi 
fi^.y) > a rational function can be constructed with poles o 
first order at p-l-i arbitrary positions (x,y), satisfying flx,y 
but not with a fewer number unless their positions are ch 
properly, a property we found for the ease p *» > ; and p is the nui 
of Unearly independent curves of order » - 3 passing througli 
double points of the curve of order « expressed by f(x,y)^o. h 
any integral of the second kind can be expressed as a sum 
integrals of this kind, with poles of the first order at arbii 
positions, together with rational functions and integrals of the 
kind; and au integral of the second kind can be found with 
]wle of the first order of arbitrarj' position, and an integral o 
third kind with two logarithmic infinities, aim) of arbitrary posil 
the corresponding properties for 0 — i are proved above. 

There is, however, a difference of essential kind in regard ti 
inversion of integrals of the first kind ; if ut-. j'R{x,y)dx be sue 
mtegral, it can be shown, in common with all algebraic into 
associated with t(x,y) —o, to have 20 linearly independent add 
constants of innclerminateness; the upper limit of the int 
cannot therefore, as we have shown, be a single valued fun 
of the value of the integral. The eorre/Wnding theorem, if JR,(* 
denote one of the integrals of the first kind, is that the p equatie 

JK((.n,yj)(f*, -I-... 4- JIii(x,,y„)dx^ - Ut. 
determine the rational symmetric functions of the p positions (x 
■ ■ ■ {’^piyp) as single valued functions of the p variables, . . 

It is thus nece.ssary to enter into the theory of functions of se 
independent variables; amt the equation f{x,y)=-.o is thus 
in this way, capable of solution by single valued functions «: 
variable. Tliat solution in fact is to be sought with the he 
automorphic iunctions, which, however, as hn.s been rema 
have, for 0> i, an infinite number of essential singularities. 

§ 25, Monogenic Functions of Several Independent Variahl 
A monogonio function of several independent complex varii 
u,, is to be regarded as given by an aggregate of p 
series all obtainable by continuation from any one of them 
manner analogous to that before explained in the case of 
independent variable. The singular points, defined as 
limiting points of the range over which such continuatk 
possible, may either be poles, or polar points of indeiermina 
or essential singularities. 

A pole is a point (u™>,. . , «®) in the neighbourhood of whicl 
function is exprcssiblo as a quotient of converging power scii 
“1 " «*?’> •••«»- * 1 ™ : of these the denominator scries D 
vanish at (m^i ■ ■ ■ «™)i “oce else tlic fraction is expressible 
power series and the point is not a singular point, but the numc 
series N must not also vanish at {u‘f,. . . u™), or if it does, it 
be possible to write D=.MDj, N=>MNo, where M is a convc 
power series vanishing at and N„ i.s a converging p 

series, in («i-«'J*, . . . m, not so vanishing. A polar | 
of indetermination is a point about which the function ca 
expresBod os a quotient of two converging power scries. So 
which vanish at the point. As in such a simple cose as (Ax -I 
{ax^rby), about x=^o, y^o, it can be proved mat then the fun 
can be made to a^^rooch to any arbitrarily aassgned vidu 
making the variables .. . », approach to m'J*, ... by a p 

§ ath. It is the necessary existence of Such polar points 0 
cterminatiou, which in case are not merely isolated pi 
which renders the theory c.ssentialiy more difficult than th; 
functions of one variable. An essential singularity is any s 
does not come under one of the two former descriptions and inc! 
very varions possibilities. A point at infinity is this throry it 
for which any one of the voriablM is in^finitely gi 

such pointseare brought under the freceding definitions by in 
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'n^ljjl^gjg a single valued function 
ol Uj,.,, UpViiftitrat eweatial singulartties for infinite or finite values 
of the variables can bo shown, by induction, to be. as in the case of 
nccenarily a rational function of the variables. A function 
having no singularltius for finite values of all the variables is as before 
called an integral function; it is expressible by a power series 
converging for all finite values of the variublc.s; a single valued 
function having for finite values of the variables no singularities 
other than poles or polar points of indctcmiination i.s called a 
nicromoriihie function ; as for * = I such a function can be expressed 
as a (pioticnt of two integral functions having no common sero 
point other than the points of indetermination of the function; 
but the proof of this theorem is difficult. 

The single valued functions which occur, as explained above, in 
the inversion of algebraic integrals of the first kind, for p>i, arc 
moromorphic. They must also be periodic, unafiected that is when 
the variables u„. .. «„ arc simtUtaneously increased each by a 
proper constant, thc.se being the additive constants of indeterminato- 
ncss for the /> integrals jH,(jf,y)dji arising when {x,y) makes a closed 
circuit, the same for each integral. The theory of such single valued 
mei'omorphic periodic functions is simpler than that of meromorphic 
functions of several variables in general, as it is sufficient to consider 
only finite values of the variables; it is the natural extension of 
the theory of doubly pcriorlic functions previously discussed. It 
cun Ix! shown to reduce, thougli the proof of this requires considerable 
developments of which we cannot speak, to the theoiy of a single 
integral function of «„ . . . u,„ called the Theta Function. This is 
cxpres,sil)le as a series of positive and negative integral powers ot 
quantities exp (c,m,), exp , . . exp (CoK,), wherein Cj,. . . e, are 
proper constants; for /) = i this theta function is essentially tlic 
same us that aliove given under a different form (see § 14, Doublv 
Periodic Punctions), the function ir(«). In the case of p—i, all 
meromorphic functions periodic with the same two periods have 
been shown to be rational functions of two of them connected by a 
•single algebraic equation ; in tlie same way all meromorphic functions 
of p variables, periodic with the .same sets ot simultaneous periods, 
2p sets in all, can be shown to be expressible rationally in terms of 

t -i-1 such periodic functions connected by a single algclifuic equation. 

et y denote /> +1 such functions; then each of the partial 

derivatives dxililu, will equally be a meromorphic function of the 
same periods, ami so exprc.ssiblo rationally in terms of . . . x,, y ; 
thus there will exist p equations of the form 

dxt -■ Ridiq +... + RpifW;,, 
and hence p equations of the form 


wherein Hi, 1 arc rational function.s of x,,. . , x,,, v, these being con¬ 
nected bya{undnmcntalalgobraic(mtional)uquatioit,.say/ 4 ’,, . . . Xp,y) 

0. This then is the generalized form of the corresponding equation 
for p = t, 

§ a6. Mtdtiply-Periodic Functions and Uie Theory of Surfaces .— 
The theory of algebraic integrals j'K{x,y'^x, wherein x,y are 
connected by a rational equation f{x,y)=o, has developed 
concurrently with the theory of algebraic curves; in particular 
the existence of the number p invariant by all birational trans¬ 
formations is one re.sult of an extensive theory in which curves 
capable of birational correspondence are regarded as equivalent; 
this point of view has made possible a general theory of what 
might otherwise have remained a collection of isolated theorems. 

In recent years developments have Ijeen made which point to 
a similar unity of conception as possible for surfaces, or indeed for 
algebraic constructs of any number of dimensions. These develop¬ 
ments have lK*en in two directions, at first followed independently, 
but now happily lirought into the most intimate connexion. On the 
analytical side, E. Picard lias considered the possibility of classify¬ 
ing integrals of the form J{R<fi + Sify), iielonging to a surface i{r,y,e) 
= o, wlierein R anti S are rational lunr.lions ot x, y, according as 
they are (i) everywhere finite, (j) have poles, which then lie along 
curves upon the surface, or (j) have logarithmic infinities, also then 
lying along curves, and has brought the theory to a high degree 
of perfection. On. the geometrical side A. Clebsch and M. 
Noetlier, and more recently the Italian school, have con.sidcred the 
geometrical characteri.stics of a surface which are unaltered by bi- 
rational transformation. It was first remarked that for surfaces of 
order « there arc associated surfaces of order » - 4, having properties 
in relation thereto analogous to those of curves of order « - 3 for a 
plane curve of order n ; if such a surface f(x,y,t) — o have a double 
curve with triple points triple also for the surface, and 4i{x,y,e) = o 
he a surface of order « - 4 passing through the double curve, the 
double integral 

/ Ipdxdy 

Jj W/Si' 


is everywhere finite; and, the most general everywhere finite 
integral of this form remains invariant in a birational transformation 
of the surface /, the theorem being capable of generalization to 


Hebraic constructs of any number of dimensions. The number of 
linear^ independent surfaces of order n - 4, possessing the requisite 
particularity in regard to the singular lines and points of the' surface, 
is thus a number invariant by birational reansformation, and 
the equality of these numbers for two surfaces is a necessary con¬ 
dition of their being capable of such transformation. The number 
of surfaces of order m having the assigned particularity in regard to 
the singular points and linos of the fundamental surface can be given 
by a formula for a surface of given singularity; but the value of this 
formula for nt -4 is not in all cases equal to the actual number 
of surfaces of order n - 4 with the assigned particularity, and for a 
cone (or ruled surface) is in fact negative, being the negative of the 
deficiency of the plane section of the cone. Nevertheless this 
number for m»n - 4 is ol.'io found to be invariant for birational 
transformation. This number, now denoted by is then a second 
invariant of birational transformation. The former number, of 
actual surfaces of order n - 4 with the assigned particularity in regard 
to the singularities of the surface, is now denoted by p,. The 
difierence pf-p„ which is never negative, is a most important 
characteristic of a surface. When it is zero, as in the case of the 
general surface of order n, and in a vast number of other ordinary 
cases, the surface is called regular. 

On a plane algebraical curve we may consider linear series of sets 
of points, obtained by the intersection with it of curves \p -1- -1- 

. , . — o, wherein . . . are variable coefficients; such a series 
consrsls of the sets of points where a rational function of given poles, 
belonging to the construct /(x,y)=o, has constant values. And wc 
may consider scries of sets of points determined by variable curves 
whose coefficients are algebraical functions, not necessarily rational 
functions, of parameters. Similarly on a surface we may consider 
linear systems of curves, obtained by the intersection with the 
given surface of variable surfaces \p + \,p, + ...-o, and may 
consider algebraic systems, of which the individual curve is given 
by variable surfaces whose coefficients are algebraical, not necessarily 
rational, functions of parameters. Of a linear series upon a plane 
curve there arc two numbers manifestly invariant in birational 
transformation, the order, which is the number of points forming a 
set of the scries, and the dimension, which is the number of para¬ 
meters X,/^, Xj/X, . . . entering linearly in the equation of the scries. 
The series is complete when it is not contained in a series of the same 
order but of higher dimension. So for a linear system of curves 
upon a surface, we have three invariants for birational transforma¬ 
tion ; the order, being the number of variable intersections of two 
curves of the system, the dimension, being the number of linear 
parameters XJh, XJX ,... in the equation for the system, and the 
deficiency of the individual curves of the system. Upon any curve 
of the linear system the other curves of the system define a linear 
series, called the characteristic series; but even when the linear 
system is complete, that is, not contained in another linear system 
of the same order and higher dimension, it docs not follow that the 
characteristic series is complete ; it may be contained in a series whose 
dimension is greater by - p„ than its own dimcn.sion. When this 
is so it can be shown that the linear system of curves is contained 
in an algebraic system whose dimension is greater by p, - p, than the 
dimension of the linear system. The extra p — pp- p„ variable para¬ 
meters so entering may be regarded as the independent co-ordinates 
of an algebraic construct t(y,xi, . . . x,,) = o; this construct has the 
property that its co-ordinates are single valued mcromorpliic 
functions of p variables, which arc periodic, possessing tp systems 
of periods ; the p variables are expressible in the forms 
H,= fU,(sr,y)rfjr,;i-... + Kp{x,v)dxp, 

wherein Ri{x,y) denotes a rational function of x,, . . . x,, and y. 
The original surface has correspondingly p integrals of the form 
J'(Riix + Sdy), wherein R, S are rational in x, y, e, which are every¬ 
where finite ; and it can be sliown that it has no other such integrals. 
From this point of view, then, the number p,=-p„-pa is, for a sur¬ 
face, analogous to tlie deficiency of a plane curve ; another analogy 
arises in the comparison ol the theorems : for a plane curve of zero 
deficiency there exists no algebraic scries of sets of points which 
does not consist of .sets belonging to a linear scries ; for a surface ior 
which pp-pp = o there exists no algebraic system of curves not 
contained in a linear system. 

But whereas for a plane curve of deficiency zero, the co-ordinates 
of the points of the curve are rational functions of a single parameter, 
it is not necessarily the case that for a surface having f>,-f>o=o the 
co-ordinates of the points are rational functions of two parameters ; 
it is necessary that p,=p„ = o, but this is not sufficient. For sur¬ 
faces, beside the p, linearly independent surfaces of order «- 4 
having a definite particularity at the singularities of the surface, it is 
useful to consider surfaces of order k(n - 4), also having each a 
definite particularity at the singularities, the number of these, not 
containing the original surface as component, which are linearly 
independent, is denoted by P*. It can then be stated that a sufficient 
conefition for a surface to be rational con.sists of the two conditions 
pp = o, P, = o. More generally it becomes a problem to classify 
surfaces according to the values of the various numbers which are 
invariant under olrational transformation, and to determine for 
each the simplest form of surface to which it is biraticmally equivalent. 
Thus, for example, the hypereUiptic surface discussed by Humbert, 
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oi whkh the coordinates are meromoiphic inncttons oi two vasables 
oi the slmpleat kind, with four sets oi periods, is chaiacterised by 

= - I: or again, any surface possessing a linear system of 

curves oi which the order exceeds twice the deficiency of the in- 
dividu^ curves diminished by two, is reducible by birational trans¬ 
formation to a ruled surface or is a rational surface. But beyond 
the general statement that much progress has already been made 
in this direction, of great interest to the student of the theory of 
functions, nothing further can be added here. 

Bibuooeaphy.—T he learner wU find a lucid introduction to the 
theory in E. Goursat, Cours d'analyse maihimoHpu, t. il. (Paris, 
1903),. or, with much greater detail, in A. R. Forsjdh, Theory of 
functions of o Complex Variable (2nd ed., Cambridge, igoo] ; for 
lorical rigour in the more difficult theorems, he should consult 
W. F. Osgood, Lehrbvch der Funclionentheorie, Bd. t (Leipzig, 1906— 

1907) : for greater precision in regard to the necessary quasi- 
geometrical axioms, beside the indications attempted here, ho should 
consult W. H. Young, The Theory of Sets of Points (Cambridge, 

1906) , chs. viii.-xiii., and C. Jordan, Cours d’analyse, t. i. (Paris, 
*893), chs. i., ii.; a comprehensive account of the Theory of Functions 
of Real Variables is by E. W. Hobson (Cambridge, 1907). Of the 
theory regarded as based after Wolerstrass upon the theory of power 
scries, there is J. Harkness and F. Morley, Introduction to the Theory 
of Analytic Functions (London, 189S), an elementary treatise; 
for the theory of the convergence of scries there is also T. J. I'A. 
Bromwich, An Introduction to the Theory of Infinite Series (London, 

1908) ; but the .student should consult the collected works of Weicr- 
strass (Berlin, 1894 if.), and the writings of Mittag-Leffler in tlic early 
volumes of the A eta mathematica ; earlier expositions of the theory 
of functions on the basis of power series are in C. M6ray, Lefons 
nouvelles svr I'analyse inAnitisimale (Paris, 1894), and in Lagrange’s 
books on the Theory 01 Functions. An account of the theory of 
potential in its applications to the present theory is found in most 
treatises; in particular consult E. Picard, TraiU d’analyse, t. ii. 
(Paris, 1893). For elliptic functions there is an introductory book, 
P. Appcll and E. Lacour, Principes de la thiorie des fonctions elliptigues 
et applications (Paris, 1897), beside the treatises of G. H. Halphen, 
Traitf des fonctions elliptigues et de leurs applications (three parts, 
Paris, 18.86 0.), and J. Tannery et J. Molk, RUments de la thiorie 
lies fonctions elliptigues (Paris, 1893 ff.) ; a book, A. G. Greenhill, 
The Applications of Elliptic Functions (London, 1892). shows how 
the functions enter in problems of mumf kinds. For modular 
functions there is an extensive treatise, F. Klein and R. Friche, 
Theorie der elliptischen Modulfunctionen (Leipzig, 1890); See also 
the most interesting smaller volume, F. Klein, Uher das Ikosaeder 
(Leipzig, 1884) (also obtainable in English). For the theory of 
Riemaun’s surface, and algebraic Integrals, an interesting intro¬ 
duction is P. Appell and E. Goursat, Thiorie des fonctions eUglbriques 
et de leurs intigrales ; for Abelian functions sec also H. Stahl, Theorie 
der Abel’schen Functionen (Leipzig, 1896), and H. F. Baker, An 
Introduction to the Theory of Multiply Periodic Functions (Cambridge, 

1907) , and H. F. Baker, Abel’s Theorem and the Allied Theory, in¬ 
cluding the 'Theory of the Theta Functions (Cambridge 1897) ; for 
theta functions of one variable a standard work is C. G. Jacobi, 
Fuiidamenta nova, &-c. (KSnigsberg, 1828); for the general theory 
of thela functions, consult W.'Wirtmger, Untersuchungen Uber Theta- 
Functionen (Leipzig, 1895), For a history of the theory of algebraic 
functions consult A. BriU and M. Noether, Die Entwicklung der 
Theme der algcbraischen Functionen in dlterer und ncuerer Zeit, 
Bcricht der deutschen Maihematiker-Vereinigung (1894); and for a 
special theory of algebraic functions, K. Hensel and G. Landsberg, 
Theorie der algebraischen Function u.s.w, (Leipzig, 1902). The 
student will, of course, consult also Riemann's and Weierstrass’s 
Ges, Werhe. For the applications to geometn^ in general an im¬ 
portant contribution, of ]iormunent value, is E. Picard and G. Simart, 
Theorie des fonctions algibnques de deux variables independantes 
(Paris, 1897-1906). This work contains, as Note v. t. ii. p. 485, a 
valuable summary by MM. Castelnuovo and Enriques, Sur quelques 
risullats nouveaux dans la thiorie des surfaces algibriques, containing 
many references to the numerous memoirs to be found, for the most 
part, in the transactions of scientific societies and the mathematical 
journals of Italy. 

Beside the books above enumerated there exists an unlimited 
number of individual memoirs, often of permanent importance 
and only imperfectly, or too elaborately, reproduced in the pages 
of the volumes in which the student will find references to them. 
The German Encyclopaedia of Mathematics, and the Royal Society's 
Reference Catalogue of Current Scientific Literature, Pure Mathematics, 
published yearly, should also be consulted, (H. F. Ba.) 

FUNDY, BAY OF, an inlet of the North Atlantic, separating 
New Brunswick from Nova Scotia. It is 145 m. long and 48 m. 
wide at the mouth, but gradually narrows towards the head, 
where it divides into Chignecto Bay to the north, which sub¬ 
divides into Shepody Bay and Cumberland Basin (the French 
Beaubassin), ^nd Minas Channel, leading into Minas Basin', to 
the east and south. 03 its western shore opens Fassamaquoddy 
Bay, a magnificent sheet of deep water with good anchorage, 


receiving the waters of the St Croix river and fbnning put of 
the boundary between New Brunswick and the state of Maine. 
The ^y of Fundy is remarkable for the great rise and fall of 
the tide, which at the head of the bay has been, known to rntch 
6a ft In Fassamaquoddy Bay the rise and fall is about 25 ft, 
which gradually increases toward the narrow upper reaches. 
At sprii^ tides the water in the Bay of Fundy is 19 ft. higher 
than it is in Bay Verte, in Northumberland Strait, only 15 m. 
distant. Though the bay is deep, navigation is rendered 
dangerous by the violence and rapidity of the tide, and in summer 
by frequent fogs. At low tide, at such points as Moncton or 
Amherst, only an expanse of red mud can be seen, and the tide 
rushes in a bore or crest from 3 to 6 ft. in height. Large areas 
of fertile marshes are situated at the head of the bay, and the 
remains of a submerged forest show that the land has subsided 
in the latest geological period at least 40 ft. The bay receives 
the waters of the St Croix and St John rivers, and has numerous 
harbours, of which the chief are St Andrews (on Fassamaquoddy 
Bay) arid St John in New Brunswick, and Digby and Annapolis 
(on an inlet known as Annapolis Basin) in Nova Scotia. It was 
first explored by the Sieur de Monts (d. c. i6a8) in 1604 and 
named by .him La Baye Fran9aise. 

FUNERAL RITES, the ceremonies associated with different 
methods of disposing of the dead. (See also Burial and Buriai. 
Acts ; Cemetery ; and Cremation.) In general we have little 
record, except in their tombs, of races which, in a past measured 
not merely by hundreds but by thousands of years, occupied 
the earth; and exploration of these often furnishes our only 
clue to the religions, opinions, customs, institutions and arts of 
long vanished societies. In the case of the great culture folks 
of antiquity, the Babylonians, Egyptians, Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks and Romans, we have, besides their monuments, the 
evidence of their literatures, and so can know nearly as much of 
their rites as we do of our own. The rites of modem savages 
not only help us to interpret prehistoric monuments, but explain 
peculiarities in our own rituals and in those of the culture folks 
of the past of which the significance was lost or buried under 
etiological myths. We must not then confine ourselves to the 
rites of a few leading races, neglecting their less fortunate 
brethren who have never achieved civilization. It is better to 
try to classify tlie rites of all races alike according as tliey embody 
certain leading conceptions of death, certain fears, hopes, beliefs 
entertained about the dead, about their future, and their relations 
with the living. 

The main ideas, then, underlying funeral rites may roughly he 
enumerated as follows; 

1. The pollution or taboo attaching to a corpse. 

2. Mourning. 

3. The continued life of the dead as evinced in the housing and 
equipment of tlie dead, in the furnishing of food for them, and in the 
orientation and posture assigned to the body. 

4. Communion with the dead in a funeral feast and otherwise. 

5. Sacrifice for the dead and expiation of their sins. 

6. Death witchery. 

7. Protection of the dead from ghouls. 

8. Fear of ghosts. 

I. A dead body is unclean, and the uncleanness extends 
to things and persons which touch it. Hence the Jewish law 
(Num. v. *) enacted that “ whoever is unclean by the dead 
shall be put outside the camp, that they defile not the camp 
in the midst whereof the Lord dwells.” Such persons were 
unclean until the even, and might not cal of the holy things 
unless they bathed their flesh in water. A high priest might on 
no account “go in to any dead body ” (Lev. xxi. ii). Why 
a corpse is so widely tabooed is not certain ; but it is natural to 
see one reason in the corruption which in warm climates soon 
sets in. The common experience that where one has died 
another is likely to do so may also have contributed, though, of 
course, there was no scientific idea of infection. The old Persian 
scriptures are full of this taboo. He who has touched a comse is 
“ powerless in mind, tongue and hand ” (Zetui Avesta in Stured 
Books of the East, pt. i. p. 120), and the paralysis is inflicted by 
the innumerable drugs or evil sprats which invest a corpse. 
Fire and eaTtb, being alike creatio^ of the good and pure god 
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AkiBUnaada,* body must not bo burned or buried; and so the 
■ackmt Fenians and their descendants the Parsees budd Dokmos 
or “ tosrers of silence ” on hill-top far from human habitations. , 
Insido tlMM tlie corpses are laid on a flagged termce which 
diains into a central pit. Twice a year the bones, picked clean 
by dogs and birds of prey, are collected in the pit, and when it 
it full another tower is built. In ancient times perhaps the 
bodies of the magi or priests alone were exposed at such expense ; 
the common folk were covered with wax and laid in the earth, 
tlio wux saving the earth from poUutinn. In Rome and Greece 
the corpse was buried by night, lest it should pollute the sunlight; 
and a trough of water was set at the door of the. house of death 
that men might purify themselves when tbey came out, before 
mheing in general society. Priests and magistiates in Rome 
might not meet or look on a corpse, for ^ey vrere thereby 
rendered unclean and incapable of fulfliling their official duties 
without imdeigoing troublesome rites of purification. At a 
Roman funeral, when the remains had been laid in the tomb, 
all present were sprinkled with lustral water from a branch of 
olive or laurel called aspet gillum; and when they had gone 
home they were asperged afresh and stejiped over a fire. The 
house was also swept out with a broom, probably lest the ghost 
of the dead sljould be lying about the floor. Many races, to 
avoid pollution, destroy the house and pro})erty of the deceased. 
Thus the Navahos pull down the hut in whicli be died, leaving its 
ruins on the ground ; but if it bo an expensive hut, a shanty 
is exteraporiz^ alongside, into which the dying man is ti-ans- 
ferred before dcatli. No one will use the timbers of a hut so 
ruined. A burial custom of the Solomon Islands, noted by 
R. H. Codrington (The Melanesians, p. 255), may be dictated 
by the mine scruple. There “ the mourners having hung up a 
de.td man’s arms on his h<)u.se make great lamentations; all 
remains afterwards untouched, the house goes to ruin, mantled, 
os timegocs on, with the vines of the growing yams, a picturesque 
and indco<!, perhaps, a touching sight; for these things are not 
set up that they may in a ghostly manner accompany their 
former owner.” H. OIdBnherg(f?elijio»de.r Prda,p.426) describes 
how Hindus shave themselves and cut off their nails after a 
death, at the same time that they wash, renew the hearth-fire, 
and fumisli themselves with new vessels. For the Irnir and 
nails may harbour pollution, just as the medieval Greeks believed 
that evil spirits could lurk in a man’s beard (Leo AUatius, De 
opinionibus quorundam. Graecorum). The dead man’.s Ixidy 
is shorn and the nails cut for a kindred reason ; for it must be 
purified as much as can be before it is burned os an offering on 
the pyre and before he enters on a new sphere of existence. 

2. We areaccu.stomcd to regard mourning costume as primarily 
an outward sign of our grief. Originally, however, the special 
garb seems to have been intended to warn the general public 
that persons so attired were unclean. In ancient Rome mourners 
stayed at home and avoided all feasts and amusements; laying 
aside gold, piiqilc and jewels, they wore black dresses calk'd 
lufTubria or even skins. They cut neither hair nor beard, nor 
lighted fire. Under the emperors women began to wear white. 
On the west coast of Africa negroes wear white, on the Gold 
Coast red. The Cbine.se wear hemp, which is cheap, for mourning 
dress must as a rule be destroyed when the season of grief is 
past to get rid of the taboo. Among the Aruntas of Australia 
the wives of a dead man smear tlieinselves with white pipie-clay 
until the last ceremonies are finished, sometimes adding ashes— 
this not to conceal themselves from the ghost (which may piartly 
be the aim of some mourning costumes), but to show the ghost 
that they are duly sorrowing for their loss. These widows must 
not talk except on their hands for a whole year. “ Among the 
Maoris,” says Frazer (Golden Bougk, i. .-jag), “anyone who had 
handled a corpse, helped to convoy it to the grave, or touched a 
dead man’s bones, was cut off from all intercourse and almost 
all communication with mankind. He could not enter any 
house, or come into contact with any person or thing, without 
utterly bedevilling them. He might not even touch food with 
his hands, which had become,so Wghtfully'tabooed or unclean 
as to he quite useless. Food would be set for him on the ground. 


■ad Iw would dten sit or kneel down, apl, with bis handacssefully 
held behind his back, would at it as best he could.” Often 
a degraded outcast was. kqit in a village to f^ mourners. Such 
a taboo is strictly similar to those which auiround a sacred chief 
or his property, a menstruoo.s woman, ora homicide, rendering 
them duigerous to themselves and’ to aff who appros^ them. 

3. Primitive folk cannot conceive of a man’s soul surviving 
apart from his body, nor of aisother life as differing from this, 
and the dead murt continue to enjoy wbsU; they had here. 
Accordingly the Patagonians kill horses at the grave that the 
dead may ride to Alhuemapu, or country of the dead. After a 
year they collect a chief’s bones, arrange them, tie them together 
and dress them in his best garments with brads and feathers. 
Then they lay him with his weapons in a square pH, round 
which dead horses are placed set upright on their feet by stakes. 
As late as 178.1 in Poland F. Casimir’s horse was slain and buried 
with him. In the Caucasus a Christian lady’s jewels are buried 
with her. The Hindus' used to bum a man’s widow on his pyre, 
because he could not do without her; and St Boniface commends 
the self-sacrifice of the Wend widows who in his day burned 
themselves alive on their husbands’ pyres. 

The tumuli met with all over the north of Europe (in the 
Orkneys alone 2000 remain) are regular houses of the dead, 
models of those they occupied in life. The greater the dignity 
of the deceased, the loftier was bia barrow. Silbury hill is 
170 ft. high; the tomb of Alyattes, father of Croesus, was a 
fourth of a league round; the Pyramids are still the largest 
liuildings in existence; at Oberea in Taliiti is a barrow 267 ft. 
long, 87 wide and 44 high. Some Eskimo just leave a dead 
man’s Ixidy in his house, and shut it up, often leaving by bis 
side a dog’s head to guide him on his last journey, along with 
his tools and kayak. Tlie Sea Dyaks set a chief adrift in his war 
canoe with his weapons. So in Norse story Hake “ was laid 
wounded on a ship with the dead men and arms; the ship was 
taken out to sea and set on fire.” The Viking was regularly 
buried in bis ship or boat under a great mound. Ho sailed 
after death to Valhalla. In the ship was laid a stone as anchor 
and tlie tools, clothes, weapon.s and treasures of the dead. The 
Egyptians, ■w^osc land was the gift of the river Nile, equally 
believed that the dead crossed over water, and fashioned the 
hearse in the form of a boat. Hence perhaps was derived the 
Greek myth of Charon and the Styx, and the custom, which still 
survives in parts of Europe, of placing a coin in the mouth of the 
dead with which to pay the ferryman. The Egyptians placed 
in the tomb books of a kind to guide the dead to the next world. 
The Copts in a later age did the some, and to this custom we owe 
the recovery in Egypt of much ancient literature. The Armenians 
tin lately liurie.d with a priest his missal or gospel. 

In Egyptian entombments of the Xllth to the XIVth dynasties 
were added above the sepulchres what Professor Petrie terms soul- 
houses, viz. small models of houses furnished with couch and 
table, &c., for the use of the ka or double whenever it might wish 
to come above ground and partake of meats and drinks. They 
recall, in point of size, the hut-urns of the Etruscans, but the 
latter had another use, for they contain incinerated remains. 
Etruscan tombs, like those of Egypt and Asia Minor, were made 
to resemble the dwelling-houses of the living, and furnished with 
coffered ceilings, panelled walls, couches, stools, easy chaiis with 
footstools attached, all hewn out of the living rock (Dennis, 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, vol i, p. Ixx.). 

Of the old Peruvian muiTunies in the Kircherian Museum at 
Rome, several are of women with babies in their arms, whence 
it is evident that a mother had her suckling buried with her ; 
it would console her in the next world and could hardly survive 
her in this. The practice of burying ornaments, tools and 
weapons with the dead chameterizes the inhumations of the 
Ouatemary epoch, as if in that dim and remote age death was 
already regarded as the portal of another life closely resembling 
this. The cups, tools, weapons, ornaments and ether articles 
deposited with the drad are often carefully broken or tamed 
upMe down and inside out; for the sool or manes of objects is 
linenfted by such fracture or inversion and so passes into the 
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d«ad man’s use and jrasesskm. For the satne^reason wlatc the 
dead are burned,, tiieir properties are committed to the flames. 
The ghost of the warrior has a ghostly sword and buckler to 
with and a Mostly cup to dsinkhrmivand heis aJaoncmriahed 
by the'impalpable odour and reek of the animal victims sacrificed 
over his grave. Instead of valuable objects cheap images and 
models are often substituted ; and why not, if tlie mere ghosts 
of the ^things are all that the wraitli can enjoy ? Thus Marco 
Polo (ii. 7d; describes how in the land of Kinsay (Hang-chau) 
" the friends and relations make a great mourning for the 
deceased, and clothe themselves in hempen garments, and follow 
the corpse, playing on a variety of instruments and singing 
hymns to their idols. And when they come to the burning place 
they take representations of things cut out of parchment, such 
as caparisoned horses, male and' female slaves, camels, armour, 
suits of cloth of gold (and money), in great quantities, and these 
things they put on the fire along with the corpse so that they 
are all burned with it. And they tell you that the dead man 
shall have all these slaves and animals of which the effigies are 
burned, alive in flesh and blood, and the money in gold, at his 
disposal in the next world; and that the instruments which 
they have caused to be played at his funeral, and the idol hymns 
that have been chaunted shall also be produced again to welcome 
him in the next world.” The manufacture of such paper simu¬ 
lacra for consumption at funerals is still an important industry 
in Chinese cities. The ancient Egyptians, assured that a man’s 
ka or double shall revivify his body, took pains to guard the 
flesh from corruption, steeping tlie corpse in natron and stuffing 
it with spices. A body so prepared is called a mummy (y.v.), 
and the custom was already of a hoary antiejuity in 3200 B.c., 
•when the oldest dated mummy we have was made. The bowels, 
removed in the process, were placed in jars over the corpse in the. 
tomb, together with writing tablets, books, musical instruments, 
&-C., of the dead. Cemeteries also remain full of mummies of 
crocodiles, cats, fish, cows and other sacred animals. The 
Creeks settled in Egypt learned to mummify their dead, but 
the custom was abhorrent to the Jews, although the Christian 
belief in the resurrection of the flesh must have been formed to 
a large extent under Egyptian influence. Half the superiority of 
the Jewish to other ancient religions lay in this, that it prescribed 
no funeral rites other than the simplest inhumation. 

The dead all over the world anu from remote antiquity have 
been laid not anyhow in the earth, but with the feet and face 
towards" the region in which their future will be spent; the 
.Samoans and Fijians towards the far west whither their souls 
have preceded them ; the Guarayos with head turned eastwards 
because their god Tamoi has in that quarter “ his happy hunting 
grounds where the dead will meet again ” (Tylor, Prim. Cult. 
ii. 423). The legend is that ChrEt was buried with His head to 
the west, and the church follows the custom, more ancient than 
itself, of laying the dead looking to the East, because that is 
the attitude of prayer, and because at the last trump they will 
hurry_ eastwards. So in Eusebius {Hist. Eccl. 430. 19) a martyr 
e.-cplains to his pagan judge that the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
fatherland of the pious, lay exactly in the ea-st at the rising place 
of the sun. 'Where the body is laid out straight it is difficult to 
discern the presence of any other idea than that it is at rest. In 
Scandinavian barrows, e.g. in the one opened at Goldhavn in 
1830, the skeletons have been found seated on a low stone bench 
round the wall of the grave chamber facing its opening, which 
always looks south or east, never north. Here the dead were 
continuing the drinking bouts they enjoyed on earth. 

Tlie Peruvians mummified their dead and placed them jointed 
and huddled up with knees to chin, looking toward the sunset, 
with the hands held before the face. In tM oldest prehistoric 
tombs along the Nile the bodies are doubled up fn the same 
position. It would seem as if in these and numerous other 
similar cases the dead ■were deliberately given in their graves 
the attitude of a foetus in the womb, and, as Dr l^dge remarks 
(Egyptian Ideas of^ the^ Fteture Life, Londo^ ?• 162), " we 
may perhaps bo justified in seeing in. this custom the symbol 
of a hope that, os the chfld is bom from this position into the 


irorM, so might the deceased 1» horn mto the Hfe beyond the 
gnive."_ The late Qitttemary skeietoiu. of the Meirtone care 
were laid in »layer of ferrugineous' earth specialfy dbwn ft* 
them, and hove contracted a red ctdotir thmfrom. Many otto 
prehistorieskeletons found in Italy hare a reddish colour, perhaps 
for the same reason, or because, as often to-dc^, tike bones were 
stripped of flesh and painted. Ambrose relates ttetthe skeletons 
of tlie martyrs Gervashis and Protasius, which he found and 
deposited A.D. 386 under the {dtar of his new basilica in Milan, 
were mirae magnitudinis ut prisea aetas ftrtbai^ and were also 
coloured red. He imagined the red tO' be the remains of the 
martyrs’ blood ! Hie sanguis damat colon’s indicia. Salomon 
Reinach has rightly divined that wliat Ambrose reallr hit upon 
was a prehistoric tomb. Red earth was piroliably chosen as a 
medium in which to lay a corpse because demons flee from red. 
Sacred^ trees and stones are pamted red, and for the most solemn 
of their rites savages bedaub themselves with red- clay. It » 
a favourite taboo colour. 

4. K feast is an essential feature of every primitive funeral, 
and in the Irish “ wake ” it still survives. A dead man’s soul 
or double has to be fed at the tomb itself, perhaps to keep it 
from prowling about the homes of the survivors in search of 
victuals; and such food must also be supplied to the dead at 
stated intervals for months or years. Many races leave a 
narrow passage or tube open down to the cavity in which the 
corpse Kes, and through it jjour do'wn drinks for the dead. 
Traces of such tubes are visible in the prehistoric tombs of the 
British Isles. However, such provision of food is net properly 
a funeral feast unless the survivors participate". In the Eastern 
churches and in Russia the departed are thus fed on the ninth, 
twelfth and fortieth days from death. “ Ye appease tlie shades 
of the dead with wine and meals,” was the charge levelled at 
the Catholics by the 4th-century Manichaeans, and it has hardly 
ceased to he true even now after the lapse of sixteen centuries. 
The funeml feast proper^ however, is either a mealof communion 
with or in the de^, which accompanies interment, or a banquet 
off the flesh of victims slain in atonement of the dead man’s 
sins. Some anthropdogists see in tile common meal held at the 
grave “ the pledge and witness of the unity of the kin, the chief 
means, if not of making, at least of repairing and renewing it.” ‘ 
The flesh provided at these banquets is occasionally that of the 
dead man himself; Herodotus and Strabo in antiquity relate 
this of several half-civiBred races in the East and West, and a 
similar story is told by Marco Polo of certain Tatars. Nor 
among modem savages are funeral feasts off the flesh of the dead 
unknown, and they seem to be intended to effect and renew a 
sacramental union or kinship of the living with the dead. The 
Uaupes in the Amazons incinerate a corpse a month a'fter death, 
pound up the ashes, and mix them with their fermented drink. 
They believe that the virtues of the dead will thus be passed on 
to his survivors. The fife of the tribe is kept inside the tribe 
and not lost. Such cannibal sacraments, however, are rare, and, 
except in a very few cases, the evidence for them weak. The 
slaying and eating of animal victims, however, at the tomb is uni- 
■versal and bears several meanings, separately or aK at once. The 
animals may be slain in order that tlieir ghosts may accompany 
the deceased in hk new life. This significance we have already 
dwelt upon. Or it is beheved that the shade feeds upon them, 
a.s tiro shade'-s came up from Hades and lapped up out of a trench 
the blood of the animals slain by Ulysses. 'ITie survivors by 
eating the flesh of a victim, whose blood and soul the dead thus 
consume, sacramentally confirm the mystic tie of blood kinship 
with the dead. Or lastly, the victim may be offered for the sins 
of the dead. His sins are even supposed to be transferred into 
it and eaten by the priest. Such expiatory sacrifices of annualb 
for the dead survive in the Christian churches of Armenia, Syria 
and of the East generalty. Their vtcnious character is emphasized 
in the prayers -which accompany them, but the popular undei*- 
standing of them probably combines all the meaninge abo-vc 
enumerated. It bos been sumeated by Robertson Smith 
(ReU'gim oi Ac Sem'ks, 336} world-wide costoms of 

‘ E. S. Hartland, Legend of Plrseus (1895), ii. 276. 
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tearing the hair, randing the garmenta, and cutting and wounding 
the body were originally intended to establish a life-bond betwwn 
the dead and the living. The survivors, he argues, in leaving 
portions of thohr hair and garments, and yet more by causing 
their own blood to stream over the corpse from self-inflicted 
wounds, by cutting off a finger and tljrowing it into the grave, 
leave what is eminently their own with tlie dead, so drawing 
closer their lie with him. Conversely, many savages daub them¬ 
selves with the blood and other effluences of their dead kinsmen, 
and explain their custom by saying that in this way a portion 
of the dead is incorporated in themselves. Often the survivors, 
especially the widows, attach the bones or part of them to their 
persons and wear them, or at least keep them in their houses. 
The retention of the lodes of the deceased and of parts of his 
dress is equally common. There is also another side to such 
customs. Having in their possession bits of the dead, and being 
so far in communion with him, the survivors are surer of his 
friendship. They have ensured themselves against ghosts who 
are apt to be by nature envious and mischievous. But whatever 
their original significance, the tearing of cheeks and hair and 
gannents and cutting with knives are mostly expressions of real 
sorrow, and, as Robertson Smith remarks, of deprecation and 
supplication to an angry god or spirit. It must not be supposed 
that the savage or ancient man feels less than ourselves the 
poignancy of loss. 

6 . L)eath-witcher>’ has dose parallels in tlie witch and heretic 
hunts of the Christians, but, happily for us, only flourishas 
to-day among savages. Sixty % of the deaths which occur in 
West Africa arc, according to Miss Mary Kingsley—^a credible 
witness—believed to be due to witchcraft and sorcery. The 
blacks regard old age or effusion of blood as the sole legitimate 
causes of death. All ordinary diseases are in their opinion due 
to private magic on the part of neighbours, just as a widespread 
epidemic marks the active hatred “ of some great outraged nature 
spirit, not of a mere human dabbler m devils.”' Similarly in 
Christian countries an epidemic is set down to the wrath of a God 
offended by the presence of Jews, Aritins and other heretics. 
The duty of an African witch-doctor is to find out who bewitched 
the deceased, just as it was of an inquisitor to discover the 
heretic. Every African post-mortem accordingly involves the 
murder of the person or persons who bewitch^ the dead man 
and caused him to die. TTie death-rate by these means is nearly 
doubled; but, since the use of poison against an obnoxious 
neighbour is common, the right person is occa.sionally executed. 
It is also well for neighbours not to quarrel, for, if they do and 
one of them dies of smallpox, the other is likely to be slain as 
a witch, and his lungs, liver and spleen impaled on a pule at the 
entrance of the village. It is the same case with the Australian 
blacks: “ no such thing os natural death is realized by the 
native; a man who dies has of necessity been killed by some 
other man, or perhaps even by a woman, and sooner or 
later that man or woman will be attacked. In the normal 
condition of the tribe every death meant the killing of another 
individual.”- 

7. Lastly, a primitive interment guards against the double 
risk of the ghost haunting the living and of ghouls or vampires 
taking possession of the corpse. The latter end is likely to be 
achieved if the body is cremated, for then there is no nidus to 
harbour the demon; but whether, in the remote antiquity to 
which lielong many barrows containing incinerated remains, 
this motive worked, cannot be ascertained. The Indo-European 
race seems to have cremated at an early epoch, perhaps bdore 
the several races of East and West separated. In Christian 
funeral rites many prayers are for the protection of the body 
from violation by vampires, and it would seem as if such a motive 
dictated the architectural solidity of some ancient tombs. 
Christian graves were for protection regularly sealed with the 
cross ; and the following is a characteristic prayer from the old 
Armenian rite for the burial of a layman; 

' Mary Kingsley, West African Studies (1001), p. 178. 

^ B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Tjtt Native Tribei of Centrat Austratia 
(1899), p. 48. 


“ Preserve, Almighty lord, this man’s s^t with all saints and 
with all lovers oi Thy holy name. And do Thou smI and guard the 
sepulchre oi Thy servant, Thoii who shuttest up the depths and 
smilest them with Thy almighty right hand ... so let the seal of 
Thy lordship abide unmoved upon this num's dweUing.place and 
upon the sbrme which guards Thy servant. And let not any filthy 
and unclean devil dare to approach him, such at assail the body arid 
souls of the heathen, who possess not the birth of the holy font, and 
have not the dread seal laid upon their graves.” 

A terrible and revolting picture of the superstitious belief in 
ghouls which violate Christian tombs is given by Leo Allatius 
fwho held it) in his tract De opinionibus quorundam Graecorum 
(Paris, 1646). It was probably the fear of such demonic assaults 
on the dead that inspired the insanitary custom of burying the 
dead under the floors of churches, and as near as possible to the 
altar. In the Greek Church this practice was happily forbidden 
by the code of Justinian as well as by the older law in the case of 
churches consecrated with Encaenia and deposition of relics. 
In the Armenian Church the same rule holds, and Ephrem Syrus 
in his testament particularly forbade his body to be laid within 
a church. Such prohibitions, however, are a witness to the 
tendency in question. 

The custom of lighting candles round a dead body and watching 
at its side all night was originally due to the belief that a corpse, 
like a person asleep, is specially liable to the assaults of demons. 
The practice of tolling a bell at death must liave hud a similar 
origin, for it was a common medieval belief that the sound of a 
consecrated bell drives off the demons which when a man dies 
gather near in the air to waylay his fleeting soul. For a like 
reason the consecrated bread of the Eucharist was often buried 
with believers, and St Basil is said to have specially consecrated 
a Host to be placed in his coffin. 

8. Some of the rites described under the previous heads may be 
really inspired by the fear of the dead haunting the living, but 
it must be kept in mind that the taboo attaching to a dead body 
is one thing and fear of a ghost another. A corpse is buried or 
burned, or scaffolded on a tree, a tower or a house-top, in order 
to get it out of the way and shield society from the dangerous 
infection of its taboo; but ghosts qua ghosts need not be feared 
and a kinsman's ghost usually is not. On the contrary, it is fed 
and consoled with everything it needs, is asked not to go away 
but to stay, is in a thousand ways assured of the sorrow and 
sympathy of the survivors. Even if the body be eaten, it is 
merely to keep the soul of the deceased inside the circle of 
kinsmen, and Strabo asserts that the ancient Irish and Massagetae 
regarded it as a high honour to be so consumed by relatives. 
In Santa Cruz in Melanesia they keep the bones for arrow heads 
and store a skull in a box imd set food before it ‘‘ saying that 
this is the man himself ” (R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
p. 264), or the skull and jaw bone are kept and “ are 
called mangite, which are saka, hot with spiritual power, and by 
means of which the help of the lio'a, the powerful ghost of the 
man whose relics these are, can be obtained ” {ibid. p. 262). 
Here we have the savage analogue to Christian relics. So the 
Australian natives make pointing sticks out of the small bones of 
the arm, with which to Ijewitch enemies. 

We may conclude then that in the must primitive societies, 
where blood-kinship is the only social tie and root of social custom 
it is the shades, not of kinsmen, but of strangers, who as such 
are enemies, that are dangerous and uncanny. In more developed 
societies, however, all ghosts alike are held to t)e so; and if a 
ghost w^ks it is because its body has not been properly interred 
or because its owner was a malefactor. Still, even allowing for 
this, it remains true that for a friendly ghost the proper plwc is 
the grave and not the homes of the living, and accordingly the 
Aruntas with cries of Wah f Wak f with wearing of fantastic 
head-dresses, wild dancing and beating of the air with hands and 
weapons “ drive the spint away from the old camp which it is 
supposed to haunt,” and which has been set fire to, and hunt 
it at a run into the grave prepared, and there stomp it down into 
the earth. “ The loud shouting of the men and wontien shows him 
that they do not wish to be frightened by him in his present 
state, and that they will be angry with him if he does not rest ” 
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(Spencer uid Gillen, Native Tribet of Central Australia, p.jeS), 
In Mesopotamia cemeteries have been discovered where the 
sepulchral jars were set upside down, clearly by wi^ of hinderii^ 
tlu ghosts from escaping into the upper world. In the Dublin 
museum we see specimens of ancient Celtic tombs showing the 
same peculiarity. For a like reason perhaps the name of the 
dead must among the Aruntas not be uttered, nor the grave 
approached, by certain classes of kinsmen. The same repugnance 
to naming the dead exists all over the world, and leads survivors 
who share the dead man’s name to adopt another, at least for a 
time. If the dead man’s name was that of a plant, tree, animal 
or stream, that too is changed. Here is a potent cause of linguistic 
change, that also renders any historical tradition impossible. 
The survivors seem to fear that the ghost will come when he 
hears his name called ; but it also hangs together with the taboo 
which hedges round the dead as it does kings, chieftains and 
priests. 

Authorities.— B. Spencer and F. T. Gillen, The Native Tribes 
of Central Australia (London, 1899) ; F. B. Jevons, Introduction to 
History of Religion (London, 1896) ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, vol. ii.; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1900) ; 
L. W. Faraday, "Custom and Belief in the Icelandic Sagas,” in 
Folk-lore, vol. xvii. No. 4 ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (London, 
1903) ; E. A. W. Budge, The Mummy (Cambridge, 1893); C. Royer, 
" Le.s Rites funiraires aux ipoques pr^historiques,” Revue d'anthro- 
pologie (1876) ; Forrer, Uber die Totenbestattung bei den Pfahlbauern 
(Audand, 1885) ; ]. Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation (London, 1875) 
and Prehistoric Times (London, 1865); L. A. Muratori, “ De antiquis 
Christianorum scpulchris," Anec.d. Graeca (Padua, 1709) ; Onaphr. 
Panvinius, De riti4 sepeliendi mortuos apud veteres Christianas, re¬ 
printed in Volbeding's Tltesaurus (Leipzig, 1841). (F. C. C-) 

FUNGI (pi. of Lat. fungus, a mushroom), the botanical name 
covering in the broad sense all the lower cellular Cryptogams 
devoid of chlorophyll, which arise from spores, and the tliallus 
of which is either unicellular or composed of branched or un¬ 
branched tubes or cell-filaments (hyphae) with apical growth, 
or of more or less complex wefted sheets or tissue-like masses 
of such (mycelium). The latter may in certain cases attain large 
dimensions, and even undergo cell-divisions in their interior, 
resulting in the development of true tissues. The spores, which 
may be uni- or multi-cellular, are either abstricted free from 
the ends of hyphae (acrogenous), or formed from segpents in 
their course (chlamydospores) or from protoplasm in their interim 
(endogenous). The want of chlorophyll restricts their mode of 
life—^which is rarely aquatic—since they are therefore unable 
to decompose the carbon dioxide of the atmosphere, and renders 
them dependent on other plants or (rarely) animals for their 
carbonaceous food-materials. These they obtain usually in the 
form of carbohydrates from the dead remains of other organisms, 
or in this or other forms from the living cells of their hosts; 
in the former case they are termed saprophytes, in the latter 
parasites. While some moulds (Penicilliuni, Aspergillus) can 
utilize almost any organic food-materials, other fungi are more 
restricted in their choice— e.g. insect-parasites, horn- and 
feather-destroying fungi and parasites generally. It was 
formerly the custom to include with the Fungi the Schizomycetes 
or Bacteria, and the Myxomycetes or Mycetozoa; but the 
peculiar mode of growth and division, the cilia, spores and other 
peculiarities of the former, and tlie emksion of naked amoeboid 
masses of protoplasm, which creep and fuse to streaming plas- 
modia, with special modes of nutrition and spore-formation of 
the latter, have led to their separation as groups of oiganisms 
independent of the true Fungi. On the other hand, lichens, 
previously regarded as autonomous plants, are now known to 
be dual organisms—fungi symbiotic with algae. 

The number of species in 1889 was estimated by Saccardo at 
about 32,000, but of these 8500 were so-called Fungi imperfeeii 
— i.e. forms of which we only know certain stages, such as conidia, 
pycnidia, &c., and which there are reasons for regarding as merely 
the corresponding stages of higher forms. Saccardo also included 
about 400 species of Myxomycetes and 650 of Schizomycetes. 
Allowing for these and for' the cases, undoubtedly not few, 
where one and the same fungus has been described under different 
names, we obtain Schroeter’s estimate (in 1892) of 20,000 species. 
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In illustration of the very different estinmtes that hiave been 
made, however, may be mentioned that of De Boxy in 187a of 
150,000 species, and that of Cooke in X895 of 40,000, and liassee 
in 1899 of over 50,000 species, the fact being that no sufficient 
data are as yet to hand for any accurate census. As regards their 
geographical distribution, fungi, like flowering plants, have no 
doubt their centres of origin and of dispersal; but we must not 
forget that every exchange of wood, wheat, fruits, plants, 
animals, or other commodities involves transmission of fungi 
from one country to another; while the migrations of birds and 
other animals, currents of air and water, and so forth, are particu¬ 
larly efficacious in transmitting these minute organisms. Against 
this, of course, it may be argued that parasitic forms can only go 
where their hosts grow, as is proved to be the case by records 
concerning the introduction of Putcinia tnalvacearum, Perono- 
spora viticola, Hetnileia vasiatrix, &c. Some fungi— e.g. moulds 
and yeasts—appear to be distributed all over the earth. That 
the north temperate regions appear richest in fungi may be due 
only to the fact that North America and Europe have been 
much more thoroughly investigated than other countries; it is 
certain that the tropics are the home of very numerous species. 
Again, the accuracy of the statement that the fleshy A|aricmi, 
Polyporei, Pezizae, &c., are relatively rarer in the tropics may 
depend on the fact that they are more difficult to collect and 
remit for identification than the abundantly recorded woody 
and coriaceous forms of these regions. When we remember 
that many piarts of the world are practically unexplored as 
regards fungi, and that new species are constantly teing dis¬ 
covered in the United States, Australia and northern Europe— 
the best explored of all—it is clear that no very accurate census 
of fungi can as yet be made, and no generalizations of value as 
to their geographical distribution are possible. 

The existence of fossil fungi is undoubted, though very few 
of the identifications can be relied on us regards species nr genera. 
They extend back beyond the Carboniferous, where they occur 
as hyphae, &c., preserved in the fossil woods, but the liest speci¬ 
mens are probably those in amber and in siliceous petrifactions 
of more recent origin. 

Organs .—Individual hyphae or their branches often exhibit 
specializations of form. In many Basidiomycetes minute branches 
arise below tlie septa ; their tips curve over the outside of the latter, 
and fuse with the cell above just beyond it, forming a clamp-con¬ 
nexion. Many parasitic hyphae put out minute lateral branches, 
which pierce the cell-wall of the host and form a peg-like {Triclw- 
sphaeria), sessile {Cystopus), or stalked {Hemileia), knot-like, or a 



Flo. I.-—I, Peronospora parasitica (De Bary). Mycelium with 
haustoria (A); z.Erysiphe; A and B, mycelium (m), with haustoria 
(A). (After De Bary.) 


more or less branched (Peronospora) or coiled (Protomyces) haustorium. 
In Rhisopus certain hyphae creep horizontally on the surface of the 
substratum, and then anchor their tips to it by means of a tuft of 
short brancliea (appressorium), the MHls of which soften and gum 
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^b wniae l v e* to tt, Uieii Mother bnutoti ebooU out iroin tli« tuft aod 
fepeate tbs procew, like u strawberry-ruaner. Appressoria are 
also formed by some .parasitic fungi, u a minute flattening of the tip 
of a very short branch {Erysiphe), or the swollen end of any hyiiha 
which comes la contact with the surtax^ of the host (Pipioupmtn, 
Syneephalis), hausloria piercing in each case the ceJl>waJi below. 
In Botrytis the appressoria assume the form of dense tassels of short 
branches. In . 4 rtirobotrys sidc-branches of the mycelium Sling them¬ 
selves around the host {Tyleiichvs) much as tendrils Kmnd a support. 

Man.y fungi {Phallus, Agaricus, Fumage, &c.i when strongly 
growing put out ribbon-like or cylindrical cords, or sheet-likc 
mycfiiiil plates of numerous parallel hyphae, alt growing together 
fspj.'illy, and fusing by .-inastomoses, and in lliis way extend long 
distances in the soil, or over the surfaces of leaves, branches, &c. 
These mycelial strands may be white and tender, or the outer 
hyphae may bo hard and black, and very often the resemblance of 
the subterranean forms to a root Ls so marked that they are termed 
rhisomorphs. The outermost hyphae may even put forth thinner 
hyphae, radiating into the .soil like root-hairs, and the convergent 
tips may be closely appressed and so divided by septa as to resemble 
the root-apex of a lugher plant {ArmiiUtria mtllea), 

Sclerotia.~~Van^i, like other plants, are often found to store up 
large quantities of reserve materials (oil, glyciigen, carbohydrates 
&c.) in special parts of their vegetative tissues, where they lie 
accumulated between a period of active assimilation and one of 
renewed activity, forming reserves to be consumed ijarticularly 
during the formation of large fructifications. These reserve stor^ 
may be packed away in single hyphae or in swollen cells, but the 
hyphae containing them arc often gatliercd into thick cords or 
mycelial strands {P/tallus, mushroom, &c.), or flattened and anasto- i 
m™ing ribbons and platte, often containing several kinds at bypliae 
{Merultus lacrymans). In other cases the strands undergo dillci- 
entiation into an outer layer will) blackened, hardened ccll-w’alls 
and a core of ordinary hj-jibae, and are then termed rhiromorphs 
[Armillarta mtllea), cntmblo not only of extending the fungus in 
tlie son, like roots, but oho of lying dormant, protected by the 
outer ^sing. Such aggregations of hyphae frequently become 
knotted up into dense masses of interwoven and closely packed 
hyphp, varying in site from that of a pin's head or a pea (^tisa 
CoprtHus) to that of a man’s fist or head, and weighing lo to as lb 
m more {Polyporus MyltUae, P. tumulosus, Lenimus Woermanni, 

J . fiapurema, ic.). 'I'ho interwoven hypliau fuse and branch 
copiously, filling up all interstices. They also undergo cutting 
mi by numerous Septa into short cells, and these often divide again 
tn all planes, so that a psoudoparonchyma results, the walls of 
winch may be thickened and swollen hitenwlly, or hardened and 
black on tile exterior. In many cases the swollen cell-walls seri'c 
as reserves, and sometimes the substance is so tltickly deposited in 
u!i to obliterate the lumen^ and the hyphae become nodular 
[Potyporus s^er, P. rhinoerros, Untinus m>eyma»nfj. The various 
sclerotia, if kept moist, give rise to tiie fructifications of the fungi 
concerned, much as a potato tulicr does to a potato plant, and m 
the same way the reserve materials are consumed. They nre 
principally Tolyporei, Agaricini, Pezisae; none are known among 
the Phycomycctes, Uredineae or Ustilagineae. The functions ot 
invcelial strands, rliizoniorphs and sclcrotia are not only to collect 
.anfl store materials, but also to extend the fungus, and in many 
cases similjw strand.s act as organs of attack. The some functions 
of storage in advance of fructification ore al.so exercised by the 
stromata so common in Ascomycetes. 

^Wcrenllatieits.~The simpler mycelia consi.st of hyphae 
all alike and tUm-walled, or merely differing in the diameter of the 
branches of various ortiers, or in their relations to tile environment 
.some plunging into the substratum like root's, others remaining on 
its .sin face, and others (aerial hyphae) rising into the air. Siicli 
hyphae may be mnlticellular, or they may consist of simple tubes 
with nntnerons nuclei and no sejita {Phycomveefe.-:), and are then 
non-cellular In the more eomplix tissue-bodies of higher iungi 
however, wc find considerable differences in tlic various layers or 
strands of liyphac. 

All I'pidermis-like or cortical protective outer layer is very common 
and IS usually characterized by the dose septation of the densely 
interwoven hyphae and the thickening and dark colour of their 
outer walls (sclcrotia, Xylaria, Ac,). Fibre-like hyphae with 
tiic lumen almoiit obliterated by the thick walls occur in niyc<*lial 
corils {Merulius), Latex-tubes abound in the* tissues of Lactarius 
Siermm, Mycena, FisfuUna, filled with white or coloured milky 
fluicls, and Istvanhvi has shown that similar tubes with fluid or 
oUy contents are widely spread in other Hymcnoinycetcs. Some- 
iimM fatty oil or watery sap is found in swollen hvphol ends, or 
such tulKw contain coloured sap. Cystidla and paraphyscs maybe 
wso clawed here. In Merultus lacrymans Hartic has observed 
pm-waUed liyi>hae wfth large htmina, the septa of which are per- 
fomted like those of sieve-tube.^. 

As regards its composition, the cell-wall of fungi exhibits varia¬ 
tions of the same kind as those met with in higher plants. While 
the fuMamental constituent is a cellulose in many Mucorini and 
other Phycomycctes, in others bodies like pectoae, callose, &c. 
commonly jxcur, and Wiasellngh's researches’shmv that chitin, a 
gluco”protcid common in animals, forms the main constituent in 


many cases, uad is probably deposited directly as sncli, tiuMub. like 
tbe othw substancte, it may be nji*^ with celJuIoso. ^ijn other 
wl-walls, so here the older meiribranea may be altered by deposits 
of WKUis substances, such as resin, ctilcium oxalate, colouring 
matters; or more profoundly aiherod thionghout, or in definite 
layers, by ligniflcation, suheruatioa (TraiiuUnsiDaedalea)., or swelling 
to a gelahnous mucilage [Tremella, Cymnosporangium), while cuthi- 
ization of the outer layers is common. One of the most striking 
alteretions of celWalls is that termed carbonieaiioH, in which the 
sube^ce gradoaUy turns black, hard and brittle, as if charred— 
e.g. Xylarus. Ustulina, some scierotia. At the other extreme the 
cell-walls of many lichen-fungi are soft and colourless, but turn 
blue m iodine, as docs starch. The young cell-wall is always tenuous 
and flexible, and may remain so throughout, but in many cases 
tnmkenings and .structural difforeaitiations, as weil as tlie changes 
referred to above, alter the primary wall considerably. Such 
Uuckemng may be localized, and pits {t.g. Uredosbores, septa of 
Ba^iomycetes), sptrals, nticuiations, rings, &c. (capillitium fibres 
ot t^axon. Colostoma, Itattarrea), occur as in the vessels of higher 
ptents, while sculptured networks, pittings and so forth are as 
fungus-spores as they are on pollen grains. 

Cell-Contents.—The cells of fungi, in addition to protoplasm, 
nuclei and sap-vacuoles, like other vegetable cells, contain formed 
various kinds. Among those directly 
nsibie to the microscope are oil drops, often coloured {Uredineae) 
crystals of imlcmm oxalate {Phallus, Russula), proteid crystals 
{Mucor, Ptlobolus.&c.) and resin (Polyporei). ^The oidia of liry- 
sipheae contain fibrosm bodies and the hyphae of Saprolegniere 
ccllulin bodies, but starch apparently never occurs. Invisible to the 
microscope, but rendered visible by reagents, are glycogen, Mucor, 
Ascomycetes, yeast, 4 c. In addition to these cell - contents we 
nave good indirect evidence of tlie existence of large series of other 
bodies, sucli ns proteids, carbohydrates, organic acids, alkaloids, 
enzj^es, 4 c. J hese must not be confounded with the numerous 
substances ohtamed by chemical analysis of musses of the fungus 
as there is often no proof of the maimer of occurrence of such todies* 
though we may conclude with a good show of probablJity that 
some of tliem ulso exist preformed in the living cell. Such are 
sugars (gluciwe, mannite, &c.), acids (acetic, citric and a whole series 
of lichen-acids), ethereal oils and resinous todies, often combined 
with the intense colours of fungi and lichens, and a number of 
imwerful alkaloid jioisons, suck as mascarin {Amanita), ergotin 
{Clavtceps).&c. /> « 

Among the enzymes already extracted from fungi are invertases 
(yeasts, moulds, 4 c.), which split cane-sugar and other complex 
sugars with hydrolysis into simpler sugars such as dextrose and 
levulosu ; diastasesf which convert starches into sugars {Aspergillus, 
&c.) ; cytases, which dissolve cellulose similarly {liotrytis, 4c.) ; 
pepfases, using tlic term as a general one for all enzym&s which 
convert proteids into peptones and other bodies {PenictUium, &c.) ■ 
lipases, which break un fatty oils {Bmpusa, Phycomyces, 4c. ; 
o)^»d(ise&^ which bring alx>ut the oxidationii and changed of colour 
ob^rvcci xn Uolslus, and e^'inasCf extiactcd by Budmer from ycaht, 
which brings about the conversion of sugar into alcohol and carbon- 
dioxide. lhat such enzymc.s are formed in the protoplasm is 
evident from the behaviour of hyphae. which have b^n observed 
•to pierce cell-mcmbranos, the chitinoun coaU of insectR, artificial 
collodion Aims and layers of wax, iSic. That a fungus can secrete 
more than one eiir.yme, according to the materials its hyphae 
nave to attack, has been shown by the extraction of diastase, 
inulate, trchalwe, invertasc, maltase, raftmase, molizitase, emulsin, 
trypain and U]>ac;e from Aspergillus by Bourquelot, and similar 
events occur in other fungi. The same fact is indicated by the wide 
range of organic .substances which Cs-in be utilized by PenicUlium 
and other moulds, and by the behaviour of parasitic fungi which 
dwtroy various ccll-conlents and tissues. Many of the coloured 
piffmeuts of fungi are fixed in the cell-wails.or excreted to the oul- 
{Pezisa aeruginosa), Matruchot has used them for staining 
the living protoplasm of other fungi by growing the two together. 
Stnlnng mstance.s of coloured mycclia are afforded by Corficrunt 
sattguineum^ blood-red; Elaphotnyees Leveillei^ yellow-green; 
CJUorosplentum acruginosum, verdigris green; and the Dematei 
brown or black. 

Nuclei .—Although many fungi have been regarded as devoid of 
nuclei, and all have not os yet been proved to contain them, the 
numermis investigations of recent years have revealed thorn in the 
cells of ^1 forms thoroughly examined, and we are justified in 
concluding that the nucleus is as essential to the ccU of a fungus 
as to tliat of other organisms. The hj^phae of many contain 
numerous, even hundreds of nuclei (Riycomycete.s); those of others 
have several in each segment, or only two (Exoascus) 

or one {Erystphe) in each cell. Even tho isolated cells of the yeast 
plant have oaefa one nucleus. As a rule the nuclei of the m)^eUum 
are very minute (i*5~a m in Phycomyces), but those of many asci 
and spore.s arc large and easily rendered visible. As with other 
plants, BO in fungi the essential process of fertilization consists in the 
fusion of two nuclei, but owing to the absence of well-marked sexual 
oi^fMS from many fungi, a peculiar interest attaches to certain 
nuclear ^sioas in the vegetative cells or in young spores of many 
forms.- Thns m Ustilagineae‘the chlamydospores, and in Uredineae 
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ittse w -the ipores toBtan. In ymng «Ki« simsUz inaon oi two t 
nuclei occuia, and also in loaKdia, in each case the nucleus oi the 
aacuB or oi the basidhiSn mnlting from the {uebn subsequently 
giving rise by division to the nuclei of the ascospores and basidio- 
spores reflectively. The significance oi these fusions will be dis» 
cussed uiMer the various groups. Nuclear division is usueJly 
accompanied by all the essential features of karyokinesis. 

Spores .—No agreement has ever been arrived at regarding the 
consistent use of the term spore. Xhis is apparently owing to the 
f<mts that too much has been attempted in the definition, and that 
differences arise according as we aim at a morphological or a physio¬ 
logical definition. Physioiogi^ly, any cell or group of cells sepa¬ 
rated olf from a hypha or uniodllular fungus, and capable of itself 
growing out—germinating—to reproduce the fungus, is a spore ; but 
it is evident that so wide a definition does not exclude the ordinaj'y 
vegetative cdls of sprouting fungi, such asyeasts, or small sclerotlum 
like cell-aggregates of forms liko Confoffisetutti. Morphologically 
considered, spores are marked by peculiarities of form, sire, colour, 
place of origin, definiteness in number, mode lof preparation, and so 
forth, such that they can be distinguished more or Jess sharply from 
the hyphae which produce them. The only physiological peciuiarity 
extobited in common by all spores is diat they germinate and 
initiate the production of a new fungus-plant. Whether a spore 
results from the sexual union of two sinular gametes (zygospore) 
or from the fertilization of an egg - cell by the protoplasm of a 
male organ (oospore) ; or is developed asexually as a motile 


uses in the classification and terminology of spores, though in many 
resiwcts tlicy are largely of academic interest. 

Klebs has attemped to divide spores into three categories as 
follows: (i) kinospores, arising by relatively simple cell-divisions 
and subserving rapid dissemination and propagation, e.g. zoospores, 
couidia, endogonidia, styiospores, &c.; (a) paulospores, due to 

simple rearrangemen t of cell-contents, and subserving the persistence 
of the fungus through periods of exigency, e.g. gemmae, chlamydo- 
sporcs, resting-cells, cy.sts, Ac.; (3) carpospores, produced by a 
more or less complex formative process, often in special fructihea- 
tions, and subserving either or both multiplication and persistence, 
e.g. zygospores, oospores, brand-spores, aecidiospore}!, ascospores, 
basidiospores, &c. Little or nothing is gained by these definitions, 
however, which are especially physiological. In practice these 
of fungi receive further special names in the 


various kinds of .■ipores of fungi 



separate groups, and names, more¬ 
over, which will appear, to those 
unacquainted with the history. 


unacquainted with the history, 
to have been given without any 
consistency or regard to general 
principles; nevertheless, for ordi¬ 
nary purposes these names are far 
more useful in most cases, owing 
to their descriptive character, than 
the proposed new names, which 
liave been only partially.accepted. 

Sporopkores. — In some of the 
.simpler fungi the spores are not 
borne on or in hypliac which can 
be distinguished ’from the vege¬ 
tative parts or mycelium, but in 
the vast majority of cases the 
sporogenous hy'phac either ascend 
free into the air or radiate into 
(he surrounding water as distinct 
branches, or are grouped into 
special column-s, cushions, layers 
or complex masses obviously 
different in colour, consistency, 
shape and other characters from 
the parts which gather up and 
assimilate the food-materials. The 
term " receptacle ” sometimes 
applied to these spore-bearing 
hyphae is better replaced by sporo- 
phore. The sporophore is obsolete 
when the sporo-Dcaring hyphae 
are not sharply distinct from the 
mycelium, simple when the con¬ 
stituent hyphae are isolated, and 
compound when the latter are 
conjoined. The chief distinctive characters of the sporogenoii.s 
hyphae are their orientation, usually vertical; their limited apical 
growth; their peculiar branchu^;, form, colour, contents, con¬ 
sistency ; and their spore-production. According to the characters 
of the last, we might theoretically divide th^ into conidiopheres, 
sporaagiaphorea, gametophores, oidiophores, &c.; but since the two 
latter rateljf occur, and more than one kind of spore or spore-case 
may occur on a sporophore, ft is impossible to carry such a scheme 
fully into practice. 


Fio. 2. — Perottoaport para¬ 
sitica (De Bary). Conidiophore 
with conidia. 


loimation of a septum, wtiich thea splits aud sUom the oonu&ant 
to fall. More generally the hypha below the a^tawagtwitoiorMaNia 
again, and repeats this process several times before the texmiiud 
conidmm falls, and so a cWn of conidia results, the oldest of which 
tenninates the series (Erytipke ); when the primary branch has 
thus formed a basipetal series, branches may arise from below and 
again repeat this process, thus forming a tuft {PerticiUmrtt). Or the 
primary hypha may first swell at its apex, and put forth a series ol 
short peg-like branches {sterigmaia) from the increas«l surface thus 
provided, each of whidi develops a similar ba-sipetal chain of conidia 
{Aspergillus), and various oomoinations of these processes result in 
the development of numerous varieties of exquisitely branched 
■sporophoros of this type {Bolrj/tis, Boiryosporium, VerliciUtum, &c,). 

A second type is developed as follows; the primary hypha forms 
a septum below its ai^ex os before, and the terminal comclium, thus 
obstricted, puts out a branch at its apex, which starts as a mere 
point and rapidly swells to a second conidium; this repeats the 
process, and so on, so that we now have a chain of conidia developed 
m acropetal succession, the oldest being below, and, as in Pemcillium, 
dkc., branches put forth lower down may repent the process (J/ormo- 
dendroit). In all these cases wc may speak of simple conidiopbores. 
The simple sporophore does not necessarily terminate in conidia, 
however. In Mucar, for example, the end of the primary hyplta 
swells into a spheroidal head (sporangium), the protoplasm of which 



Fid. 3.— Cystopus Candidas. 

A. <7, Conidia. os, Oospherc. 

b, Conidiopbores. an, Anthcridium. 

c, Conidium cmilliiig C. Formation of zoospores by 

s;)ores. oospoi'cs. 

d, Free zoo.spove. j, Fnc zoospores. (After lie, 

B. og, Oogonium. Barv.) ( y 400.) 

undergoes segmentation into more or less numer«>u.s globular masses, 
each of which secretes an enveloping cell-wall and becomes a spore 
(eudosporc), and branched .systems of sporangia may arise as before 
(Tkanmidium). Such may be termed sporongiophores. In Sporv- 
dinia the branches give rise also to short branches, which meet and 
fuse their contents to form zygospores. In Peronospora, Sapro/egnia, 
dec., the ends of the branches swell up into sporangia, whicti develop 
zoospores in their interior (zoosporanfta), or tlieir contents become 
oospheres, which may be fertilized by the contents of other branches 
(antheridia) and so form egg-cases (oogonia). Since in such cHse.s 
the sporophore bears sexual cells, they may be conveniently tom ed 
gametophores. 

Comi»und sporophores arise when any ot the branched or un¬ 
branched types of spore-bearing hyphae de.soiibed above ascend 
into the air m consort, and are more or less crowded into definite 
layers, cushions, columns or other complex masses. 'Ihe same laws 
apply to the individual hyphae and their branches as to simple 
sporophores, and as long as the conidia, sporangia, gametes, &.C., 
are borne on their external surfaces, it is quite consistent to speak 
of thMe as compound sporophores, &c., in the sense described, how¬ 
ever complex they may become. Amon'» the simplest cases are 
the sheet-like agmgates of sporogenous hyphae in Puccinia, Vro- 
ntyees. See., or of oasidia in Exobasidum, Corlieium, &c., or of asci in 
Exoascus, Ascororlicium, Sic. In the former, where the layer is small, 
it is often termed a lorus, but where, as in the latter, the sporo¬ 
genous layer is extensive, and spread out more or less sheet-like on 
^e supporting tissues, it is more frequently termed a b.ymenium. 
Another simple cose is that of the fij^nmnar aggregates of sporo- 
fenons hyphae in -forms like SHUrumyCareminm, See. These lead 
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ta to cam* whore the maiii mass of the sporophore forms a supporting 
tissue of olwly crowded or interwoven hyphae, the s porogeaous 
terminal parts of the hyphae being found at the periphery or apical 
regions only. Here we have the cushion-tike type (stromm of 
Ntctria and many Pyrenomycetes, the clavate receptacle of 
Clavaria, Ac., passing mto the complex forms met with in Sparassis, 
Xylaria, Polyporei, and Agaricini, Ac. In these cases the (impound 
sporophore is often termed the hymenophore, and its various parts 
(Wand special names (pileus, stipes, gills, pores, Ac.) to denote 
peculiarities of distribution of the hymenium over the surface. 

Other series of modifications arise in which the tissues correspond¬ 
ing to the stroma invest the sporogenous hyphal ends, and thus 
enclose the spores, asci, basidia, Ac,, in a cavity. In the simplest 
case the stroma, after bearing its crop of conidia or oidia, develops 
oscogenouB branches in the loosened meshes of its interior (e.g. 
Onygena). Another simple case is where the plane or slightly convex 
surface of the stroma rises at its margins and overgrows the sporo- 
genouB hyphal ends, so that the ppcircs, asci, Ac., come to lie in the 
depression of a cavity— e.g, Solenia, Cyphtlla —and even simpler 
cases are met with in Mortiertlla, where Ae zygospore is invested by 
the overgrowth of a dense mat of closely branching hyphae, and in 
Gynmoascus, where a Icxise mat of simuarly barren hyphae covers 
in the tufts of asci as they develop. 

In such examples as the above we may regard the hymenium 
{Solenia, CypMla), zygospores, or asci as truly invested by later 
growth, but in the vast majority of cases the processes whicli result 
in the enclosure of the s)>orcs, asci, Ac., in n '' fructification " are 
much more involved, inasmuch ns the latter is developed in the 
interior of hyphal tissues, which are by no means obviously homo¬ 
logous with a stroma. Thus in Penni/ltum, Eurotium, Erysiphe, 
Ac., hyphal ends which are the initials of ascogenous branches, are 
invested by closely packed branches at an early stage of develop¬ 
ment, and the asci develop inside what has by that time become 
a complete investment. Whether a true sexual process precedes 
these processes or not doc.s not affect the present question, the 
point bcine that the resulting spheroidal “ fructification " (cleisto- 
enrp, perithecium) has a definite wall of its own not directly com¬ 
parable with a stroma. In other cases (Hypomyecs, Neclria) the 
perithecia arise on an already mature stroma, while yet more numer¬ 
ous examples can be given (Poroma, Hypoxylon, Clavietps, Ac.) 
where the perithecia originate below the surface of a stroma formcil 
long before. Similarly with the various types of rouidial or oidial 
" fructifications,” termed pycnidia, spermogonia, aecidia, Ac. In 
the simplest of these cases—e.g. Etimago —a single mycelial cell 
divides by septa in all three planes until a more or less solid clump 
results. Then a hollow appears in the centre owing to the more 
rapid extension of the outer parts, and into this hollow the cells 
lining it put forth short sporogenous branches, from the tips of 
which the sixires (stylos|>OTes, conidia, .spermatin) are abstricted. In 
a similar way arc developed the pycnidia of CMnnoboltis, Pleospora, 
Oucurhilaria, Leptosphaeria and others. In other ca.ses (Dipiodia, 
Aecidium, Ac.) coni(iial or oidial " fructifications " arise by a numlx-r 
of hyphae interweaving themselves into a knot, as if they were 
forming a sclerotium. The outer parts of the mass then differentiate 
as a wall or investment, and the interior becomes a hollow, into 
which hyphal ends grow and abstrict the spores. Much more 
complicated arc the proceicses in a large series of " fructifications," 
where the mycelium first develops a densely packed mass of hyphae, 
all alike, in which labyrinths of cavities subsequently form by 
separation of hyphae in the previously homogeneous mass, and the 
hymenium covers the walls of these cavities and passages as with a 
lining layer. Meanwhile differences in consistency appear in various 
strata, anil a dense outer protective layer (peridium), soft gelatinous 
layers, and so on arc formed, the whole eventually attaining great 
(ximplexity— e.g. puff-balls, earth-stars and various Phalloideae. 

Spore-Pistribution. —Ordinary conidia and similarly abstricted 
dry spores are so minute, light and numerous that their dlsiiersal 
is ensured by any current of air or water, and wc also know that 
rats and other burrowing animals often carry them on their fur; 
similarly with birds, insects, .slugs, worms, Ac., on claws, feathers, 
proboscides, Ac., or merely adherent to the slimy body. In adclition 
to these accidental modes' of dispersal, however, there is a series of 
interesting adaptations on the part of the iungus itself. Passing 
over the locomotor activity of zoospores {Pythium, Peronospora, 
Saprolegnia) we often find spores held under tension in sporangia 
(Pilobolns) or in asci {Petiza) until ripe, and then forcibly shot out 
by the sudden rupture of the sporaiigial wall under the pressure of 
liquid behind—mechanism comparable to that of a pop-gun, if we 
suppose air replaced by watery sap. Even a single coiiidium, held 
tense to the last moment by the elastic coil-wall, may be thus shot 
forward by a spurt of liquid under pressure in the hypha absfrict- 
ing it (e.g. Empusa), and similarly witli basidiospores (Coprinuz, 
Agaricus, Ac.). A more complicated cose is illustrated by Spht^o- 
bolus, where the entire mass of spores, enclosed in its own peridium, 
is suddenly shot up into the air like a bomb from a mortar by the 
elastic retroversion of a peculiar layer which, up to the last moment, 
surrounded the bomb, and then suddenly sptfb above, turns inside 
out, and drives the former as a projectile from a gun. Gelatinous 
or mucilaginous degenerations of cell-walls are frequently em¬ 
ployed in me interests of spore dispersal. The mucilage surrounding 


endospores of Mucox, conidia of Empusa, Ac., serves to gum the spore 
to animals. Such gums ate fotmM abundantiy in pyenMia, and, 
absorbing water, swell and carry out the ^res in long tendrils, 
which emerge for days and dry as they reach the air, the glued spores 
gradually being set free by rain, wind, Ac. In oidial chains (Sclsro- 
Huia) a minute double w(idge of wall-substance arises in the middle 
lamella between each pair of contiguous oidia, and by its enlargement 
splits the sepaiating lamella. These disjunctors serve as points of 
application for the elastic push of the swelling spore-ends, and as 
the connecting outer lamella of cell-wall suddenly gives way, the 
spores ore jerked asunder. In many cases the slimy masses of 
mermatia (Uredintae), conidia (Clavtceps), basidiospores (Phallus, 
Coprinus), Ac., emit more or less powerful odours, which attract 
flies or other insects, and it has b^ shown that bees carry the 
fragrant oidia of ScleroHuia to the sti^a of Vaccinium an<] infect 
it, and that flies carry away the foetid spores of Phallus, just as 
p(>llen is dispersed by such insects. Whether the strong (xiour of 
trimethylamine evolved by the sixires of Tilletia attracts insects is 
not known. 

The recent observations and e.xceedingly ingenious experiments of 
Falck have .shown that the .sporophores of the Basidiomycetes— 
especially the large sporophores of such forms as Boletus, Potyporus — 
contain quantities of reserve combustible material which are burnt 
up by the active metabolism occurring when the fruit-bexly is ripe. 
By this means the temperature of the sporophore is raised and the 
difference between it and the surrounding air may be one of several 
degrees. As a result convection currents are produced in the air 
which are sufficient to catch the basidiospores in their fall and carry 
them, away from the regions of comparative atmospheric stillness 
near the ground, to the upper air where more powerful air-currents 
can bring about their wide distribution. 

Classification .—It has been accepted for some time now that 
the majority of the fungi proper fall into three main groups, 
the Phycomycetes, AscomycetesBasidiomycetes, the 
Schizomycetes and Myxomycetes (Mycetozoa) being considered 
as independent groups not coming under the true fungi. 

Tlie chief schemes of classification put forward in detail have 
been those of P, Saccardo (i 88*-1892), of Oskar Brefeld and 
Von Tavel (189a), of P. E. L. Van Tieghem (1893) and of J. 
Schroeter (189*). The scheme of Brefeld, which was based on 
the view that tlie Ascomyceles and Basidiomycetes were com¬ 
pletely asexual and that these two groups had been derived 
from one division (Zj’gomyeetes) of the Phycomycetes, has been 
very widely accepted. The recent work of the last twelve years 
has shown, however, that the two higher groups of fungi exhibit 
distinct sexuality, of either a normal or reduced type, and hn.s 
also rendered very doubtful the view of the origin of these two 
groups from the Phycomycetes. The real difficulty of classifica¬ 
tion of the fungi lies in the polyphyletic nature of the group. 
There is very little doubt that the primitive fungi have been 
derived by degradation from the lower algae. It appears, 
however, that such a degradation has occurred not only once 
in evolution but on several occasions, so that we have in the 
Phycomycetes not a series of naturally related forms, but groups 
which have arisen perfectly independently of one another from 
various groups of the algae. It is also possible in the absence 
of satisfactory' intermediate forms that the Ascomycetes and 
Basidiomycetes have also been derived from the algae indepen¬ 
dently of the Phycomycetes, and perhaps of (me another. 

A natural classification on these lines would obviously be very 
complicated, so that in the present state of our knowledge it 
will be best to retain the three main groups mentioned above, 
bearing in mind that the Phycomycetes espiecially are far from 
being a natural group. The following gives a tabular survey of 
the scheme adopted in the present article : 

A. PHycOMVCBiES. Alga-like fungi with unicellular thallus 
and well-marked sexual organs. 

Class I. —Oomycetes. Mycelium usually well developed, but 
sometimes poor or absent. Sexual reproduction by oogonia 
and antheridia; asexual reproduction by z(X).spoi-es or 
conidia. 

1. Monoblepharidincae. Mycelium present, antheridia with 

antberozoids, oogonium with single (Xisphere: Mono- 
blepharidaceac. 

2. Peronosporineae. Mycelium present: antheridia but no 

antherozoids; oogonia with one or more ooapheres: 
Peronosporocene, Saprolegniaceae. 

3. Chytridineae. Mycelium pimrly developed or absent; 

oogonia and antheridia (without antherozoids) known in 
. some cases; Kxxipores common; Chytridiaceae. An- 
cyllstoceae. 
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Class 11.— >Zygotnycetes. Mycelium well developed ; sexual re¬ 
production by xygospores; asexual reproduction by sporangia 
and oonidin. 

1. Mucorineae. Sexual reproduction ns above, asexual by 

sporangia or conidia or both: Mucoraceae. Mortieref- 
laceae, Chaetocladiaceao, PiptocephaUdaceae. 

2. Entomophthorineae. Sexual rqiroduction typical but 

with sometimes inequality of the fusing gametes (game- 
tangia ?) ; Entomophthoraceae. 

B. Higher Fungi. Fungi with segmental thallus ; sexual 
reproduction sometimes with typical antheridia and oogonia 
(ascogoniid but usually much redu^. 

Class 1. —Ustilaginales, Forms with septate thallus, and re¬ 
production by chlamydospores which on germination produce 
sporidia; sexuality doubnnl. 

Class II.—Ascomycetes. Thallus septate; spores developed 

in special type of sporangium, the ascus, the number of apwes 
being usually eight. Sexual reproduction sometimes typical, 
usuiuly reduced. 

Exoascineae, Saccharomycctineae, Perisporineae, Disco- 
mycetes, I^renomycetcs, Tuberineae, LaDoulbeniineae. 

Class III.—Ba.sidiales. Thallus septate. Conidia (basidio- 

spores) borne in fours on a speci.-vl conidiophore, the basidium. 
Sexual reproduction always much reduced. 

1. Ureuineae. Life-history in some cases very complex and 

with well-marked .sexual processand alternation of genera¬ 
tions, in others much reduced; basidium (promyceliuro) 
derived usually from a thick-walled spore (tcleutospore), 

2. Basidiomycetes. Life-history always very simple, no well- 

marked alternation of generations; basidium borne 
directly on the mycelium. 

(A) Protobasidiomycetes. Basidia septate. 

Auriculariaceae, Pilacreaceae, Tremellinaceae. 

(Bj Autoba.sidiomycetes. Basidia non-septate. 

Hymenomycetes, Gasteromycetes. 

A. Phycomycetes.—M ost of the recent work of importance 
in this group deals with the cytology of sexual reproduction and 
of spore-formation, and the effect of external conditions on the 
production of reproductive organs. 

MonoblePharidaceae consists of a very small group of aquatic 
forms living on fallen twigs in ponds and ditches. Only one genus, 
Monoblepharis, can certainljr be placed here, though a somewhat 
similar genus. Myrioblepharis, with a peculiar multiciliate zoospore 
like that of Vaueberia, is provisionally placed in the same group. 
Monoblepharis was first described by Cornu in 1971, but from that 
time until i8ij,s when Koland Thaxter described several species 
from America the genus was completely lost sight of. MonoblepKaris 
has oogonia with .single oospheres and antheridia developing a few 
.imoetxjid uniciliate antherozoids ; these creep to the opening of the 
oogonium and then swim in. The re.somblanre between this genus 
and Oedogonium among the algae is very striking, as is also that of 
Myrioblepharis and Vaucheria. 

Peronosporaceae are a group of endophytic parasites—about 100 
species—of great importance as comprising the agents of " damping 
off " disease (Pythium), vino-mildew {Piasmapara), potato disease 
(Phylophthora), onion-mildew {Peronospora). Pythium is a semi- 
aquatic form attacking seedlings which are too plentifully supplied 
with water; its liyphae penetrate the cell-walls and rapidly destroy 
the watery tissues of the living plant; then the fungus lives in the 
dead remains. When the free ends of the hyphae emerge again into 
the air they swell up into spherical bodies which may either fall 
ofi and behave as conidia, each putting out a germ-tube and infecting 
the liost; or the germ-tube itself swells up into a zoosporaugiura 
wliicli develops a number of zoospores. In the rotting tissuw 
branches of the older mycelium .similarly swell up and form antheridia 
and oogonia (fig. 4). The contents of the antheridiura are not set 
free, but that organ penetrate.s the oogonium by means of a narrow 
outgrowth, the fertilizing tube, and a male nucleus then passes over 
into the single oosphere, which at first multinucleate becomes uni¬ 
nucleate before fertilization. Pythium is of interest as illustrating 
the dependence of zoospore-formation on conditions and the in¬ 
determinate nature of conidia. The other genera are more purely 
parasitic; the mycelium usually sends hauatoria into the cells of 
the host and puts out branched, aerial conidiophores through the 
stomata, the branches of wfcich abstrict numerous " conidia "; 
these either germinate direclly or their contents break up into 
zoospores (fig. 5). The development of the " conidia" as true 
conidial spores or as zoosporangia may occur in one and the same 
species (Cystopus candidus, Phylophthora ittfeslam) as in Pythium 
described alxive; in other cases the direct conidial germination is 
characteristic of genera—e.g. Peronospora ; while others emit 
zoospores— e.e. Plasmopara, &c. In Cystopus (Albugo) the “ conidia ” 
are abstricted in basipetal chain-like series from the ends of hyphae 
which come to the surface in tufts and break through the epidennis 
as white pustules. Each " conidium ’’ contains numerous nuclei 
and is really a zoospoiangium, as after dispeiual it breaks up into a 
number of zoospores. The F^onosporaceae reproduce themselves 
sexually by means of antheridia and oogonia as described in Pythium. 


In Cystopus BMi the oosphere contains numerous nuclei, and all 
the male nuclei from the anthetidium pass into it, the male and 
female nuclei then fusing in pairs. We thus have a procaai of 
" multiple fertilization ”; the oosphere really represents a large 
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FromStnubUrzer’s LehrMtck lUv BrUmlk. by |,ermiMlon of Gustav Fiichar. 

Fig. 4. —Fertilization of the Peronosporeae. (After Wager, x 666.) 

1, Peronospora parasitica. Young tube (a) of the aiitheridium 

multinucleate oogonium (og) which introduces the male 

and antheridium (an). nucleus. 

2, Albugo Candida. Oogonium 3, The same. Fertilized egg- 

with the central uninucleate cell (o) surrounded by the 
oosphere und the fertilizing periplasm (p). 
number of undifferentiated gametes and has been termed a coeno- 
gameto. Between Cystopus Bliti on the one hand and Pythium ds 
Baryanum on the otlier a number of cytologicoUy intermediate 
forms arc known. The oospore on germination usually gives origin 



Fig. 5.—Phylophthora infestans. Fungus of Potato Disease. 


A, B, Section of Leaf of Potato F, G, H, J, Further development 
with sporangiopliores of Pky- of the sj^rangia. 
tophthora infestans passing K, Germination of the zmspores 
through the stomata D, on formed in tlie sporangia, 
the under surface of the leaf. L, M, N, Fertilization of the 
E, Sporangia. oogonium and development of 

the oospore in Peronospora. 

to a zoosporangium, but may form directly a germ tube which Infects 
the host 

Saprolepiiacsae ore aquatic formaiound growing usually on dead 
insects lyiag in water but occasioniw on living fish (e.g. the salmon 
disew associated with Soprotsgniv ferax). The chin genera are 
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Saptiitgniti,Aahfya,Pytkiopais,Dictytichia,Aplotus. MotUemoaporos 
which lacape from fhs zoaoporiuigium ore pimeot except in Aplayus, 
The stncnal reproduction shows lUl transitions between forms which 
are sormalt^ sexual, like the I’eronosporaceae, to iornis in which 
no atilheridium is developed and the oospheres develop partheno- 
Bcnetically. The oogonia, unlike tlio Peronosporaccac, contain more 
than one oosphrre. Klobs has shown that the development of 
zuusporangia or of oogonia and pollinodia respectively in Saprolegnia 
IS dependent on the external conditions; so long as a continued 
stream of suitable toud>material is ensured the mycelium grows on 
without forming reproductive organs, but directly the supplies of 
nitrogenous and carbonaceous food fall below a certain degree of 
concentration sporangia are developed. Further reduction of the 
rupplies of food eCecIs the formatioti of oogonia. This explains the 
te.iiieiice of events in the case of a Saprolegnia-mycelium radiating 
iroai a dead tly ia water. Those parts nearest the fly and best 

inplied develop barren hypliae only; in a zone at the periphery, 
ivhoro the produets of putrefaction dissolved in the water form a 
liluto but easily accessible supply, the zoospocangia arc developed 
n abundance ; oogonia, however, are only formed in the depths of 
:lus radiating mycelium, where the supplies of available food 
nuterials are least abundant. 

Chvlridtneae. —These parasitic and minute, chiefly aquatic, forms 
nay Iv looked upon as degenerate Oomycctes, since n sexual process 
iiul feeble unicellular mycelium occur in some; or they may be 
egarded as scries of primitive forms leading up to higtier members. 
There is no means of deciding the question, 'i'lioy are usually 
ncluded in Oomycetes, tiut their simple structure, minute size, 
isually uoiciliate zoospores, and their negative characters would 
ustify their retention as a separate group. It contains less than 
>oo species, chiefly parasitic on or in algae and other water-plants 
ir animals, of various kinds, or in other fungi seedlings, pollen and 
dgher plants. They are often devoid of hypliae, or put forth fine 
irotoplasmlc filaments into the cells of their hosts. After absorbing 
he cell-contents of the latter, which it does in a few hours or days, 
he fungus puts out a siiornngium, the contents of which break up 
nlo numerous minute swafm-spores, usually anc-ciliate, rarelv 
wo-ciliate. Any one of these soon comes to rest on a host-cell, 
.nd cither jiicrces it and empties its contents into its cavity, where 
he further ilevefopment occurs (Olpidium), or merely sends in 
lelicale jirotoplasmic filaments [Shitophydium) or a short hyphal 
uhc of, at most, two or three cells, which acts as a haustorium, 
ho further development taking place outside the cell-wall of the 
lost (Chytridium). In some cases resting spores are formed inside 
he host (Chytridium), and give rise to zoosporangia on germina- 
ion. Tn a few species a sexual process is described, consisting in 
ho conjugation of similar cells (Zygothytrium) or the union of 
wo dis.similar ones (I^nlyphagtis). In the development of din- 
met anthoridial aud oognnial cells the allied Ancyhstmeae show 
lose alliances to Pythium and the Oomycetes. On the other hand, 
he uniciltale zoo.s])oros of Pulyphagus have slightly amoeboid 
iiovements, and in this and the pseudopodium-like nature of the 
irotoplasmlc processes, such forms suggest resemblances to the 
ilyxomycetes. Opinion.s ditfer as to whether the Chytridineae are de¬ 
railed or primitive forms, and the group still needs critical revision, 
tany new forms will iloublless be discovcTed, as they are rarely 
ollected on account of their minuteness. Some forms cause damping 
ilf of seedlings— c.g. Olpidimn lirassicae ; others discoloured spots 
,nd even tumour-like swellings— e.g. Synchylium Scabtosae, .S'. 
Sui-risat, (TropMyclis, &c,, on higher jilants. Analogies have been 
lomted out between Chytridiaceae and unicellular algae, such as 
'-hloroaphacraceae, ProtiKoccaceac, " Palmellaceae," Ac., some of 
rhich arc parasitic, and suggestions may bo entertained as to 
lossible origin from such algae. 

The Zygomycetes, of which about 200 species are described, are 
specudly important from a theoretical standpoint, since they fur- 
lished the series whence Drofelil derived the vast majority of the 
ungi. They are characterized especially by the zygospfires, but 
lie .asexual organs (sporangial exhibit interesting series of changes, 
leginuing with tlie typical sporangium of Mucor containing numerous 
ndospores, passing to cases where, as in Thamniiium, these are 
ccompanied with more numerous imall sporangia (spoiangioles) 
ontaining few spores, and thence to Chaetocladium and ^ptocephalis, 
vhere the sporangioles form but one spore and fall and germinate 
i.s a syhole; that is to say, the monosporous sporangium has lx?come 
i conidiura, and Brefelil regarded these and similar series of changes 
IS explaining the relation of ascus to eonidium in higher fungi, 
tccordiug to his view, the a.scns is in ctfect the sporangium with 
everal spores, the eonidium the .sporangiole with but one spore, 
md. that not loose but fused with the sporangiole wall. On this 
lasis, with other interesting morithological comparisons, Brefeld 
Tected his hypothesis, now untenable, that the Ascomycetes anil 
Sasidiomycetes diverge from the Zj-gomycetes, the former liaving 
■articularly specialized the aacus (.sporangial) mode of reproduction, 
lie latter having specialized the conidial {indehiscent one-spored 
iporangiole) mode. In addition to sporangia and the conidial scores 
•oferred to, some Mucorini sliow a peculiar mode of vegtftative 
reproduction by means of gemmae or chlamyrtospores—i.z. short 
legments of the hyphao become sfered with fatty reserves and act 
M spores. The gemmae formed on submerged Mucors may bml like 
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a yeast, xad e»wa bring about altxfliallc fermeatation in a sacduxine 
solution. 

The scfipnents of the hyphac in this group usually contain several 
nuclei. At the time of sporangial 'fdrniation the peotoplasm with 
numerous nuclei atreams into the swollen end of the sporangiopboro 
and there becomes cut off by a cell-wall to form the sporangium. 
The protoplasm then becomes cut up by a series of clefts into a 
number of smaller and smaller pieces which are unicellular 
Ptlobolus, multicellular in Speredinia. These then become s_. 
rounded by a ooll-tvall and form the spores. This mode of spore- 
fonMtion is totally different from that in the ascus; hence one of 
the difficulties of the acceptance of Brefeld's view of the homology 
of ascus and sporangium. The cytology of zygospore-formation is 
not known m detail; 
the so - called gametes 
which fuse are multi- 
nucleate and are no donbt 
of the nature of game- 
tangia. The fate of these 
nuetti is doubtful, prob¬ 
ably they fuse in pairs 
6 ). 

Blakeslec has lately 
made some very import¬ 
ant observations of tiie 
Zygomycetes. It is well 
known that while in some 
forms, t.g. Spordinia, 
zygospoxes are easily ob- 
taineil, in others, e.g.most 
specie.s of Mucor, they 
are very erratic in their 
ajipcarance. 'J'his has now 
been explained by 
Blake,slee, who finds that 
the Mucorinac can be 
divided into two groups, 
termed homothalhc and 
heterotliallic respectively. 

In the first group zygo¬ 
spores can arise by the 
union of branches ’ from 
the same mycelium and 
so can be produced by the 
growth fromasingloaporc; 
this group iucludes Spar- 
diuia grandii, Spinellus 
/ustger, some species of 
Mucor, &c. The majority 
of forms, however, fall 
into the heterothallic 
group, iu which the asso¬ 
ciation of branches from 
two my Celia different in 
nature is nece.ssary for the 
formation of zygospores. 

These structures cannot 
then bproduced from the 
product of a single spore 
nor even from liic thalli 
derived from any two 
spores. The two kinds of 
tlialli Blakeslec coiisiiler.s 
to have a diiferentiatiou 
of the nature of sex and 
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From StrMtiuiaer’i. Lehrhuek lUr Bclam'li, h 
penniAsion of (iuAUiv Fiiohnr. 

Fig. 6. — Mucor Mucedo. Different 
stages in the formation and germina¬ 
tion of the zygospore, (.iftor Brcfeld, 
1-4x225, 5X(trfa 60, from v. Tavd, 
Pilte.) 

1, Two conjugating branches in contact. 

2, Septation of the conjugating cells (a) 
from the suspensors (h). 

More advanced stage, the conjugat¬ 
ing Celts (a) are still distinct from 
one another; the warty thickenings 
of their walls have commenced to 
foim. 

Ripe zygospore (b) between the sus- 
pensor.s (a). 

Germinating zygospore with a germ- 
tube bearing a sporangium, 
he distinguishes them as (-1-) and {-) forms; the former being 
usu^y distinguished by a somewhat greater luxuriance of growth. 

The classification of the Mucorini depends on tlio prevalence and 
cliaractcTs of the conidia, aiid of the J4)o’-angia and zygospore^^^.i'. 
the presence or absence of a columella in the former, the formatlcni 
of an iave.HtjTient round the latter. Most genera arc saprophytes, 
but some— Chaetocladium^ PiptoQepMis~^Bxe parasites on other 
Mucorini, and one or two are associated casually with the rotting 
of tomatoes and other fruifs, bulbs, &c., the fie,shy parts of which 
are rapidly destroyed if once the hyphac gain entrance. Even more 
impoitont 18 the question of mycosis in man and other animals, 
referred to species of Mucor, and investigated by Lucet and Co- 
stantin. Klebs has conpludcd that transpiration is the important 
factor in determining tlie formation of spotangia, while zygote- 
development depends on totally different conditions; these results 
have been called in question bv Falck. 

The EniomophUwrctceae contain three genera, Empusa, Ente- 
mophihora and BasidioMus. The two first genera consist of forms 
which are parasitic on insects. Empusa Muscae causes the well- 
known epidemic in house-flies during the autumn; the dead, affected 
flies are often found attached to the window surrounded bv a white 
halo of conidia. B. ranarum ia found in the alimentary canal of the 
frog and growing on its excroffllent. In these three genera the conidia 
are castoff' with a jerk somewhat in the same way as the sporangium 
of Pitobolus. 
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B. Higkek Fchgi.—Now that Brefeld’s view of the or%m 
of these forms from the Zygomycetes has been overthrown, 
the relationship of the higher and lower forms of fungi is left 
in obscurity. The term Eumycetes is sometimes applied to this 
group to distinguish them from the Phycomycetes, but as the 
same name is also applied to the fungi as a whole to differentiate 
them from the Mycetozoa and Bacteria, the term had best be 
dropped. 'Iho Higher Fu^i foil into three groups ; the Vsti- 
la^nales, of doubtful position, and the two very sharply marked 
groups Bandiaks and Astomycetes. 

I. ys/iVaymo/fi.—This includes two families Ustilaginaceae 
(smuts) and Tffletiaceac (bunts). The bunts and smuts which 
damage our grain cmd fodder plants comprise about /)Oo species of 
internal parasitea, found in all countries on herbaceous plants, and 
especially on ‘Monocotyledons. They are remarkable for their dark 
spores developed in gall-like excrescences on the leaves, stems, &c., 
or in the fruits of the host. The discovery of the yeast-conidia of 
these fungi, and their thorough investigation by Brefeld, have 
thrown new lights on the group, as also have the results elucidating 
the nature of the ordinary dark spores—smuts, bunt, &c.—which by 
their mode of origin and development are clilamydospores. When 
the latter germinate a slender " promycclium '' is put out; in 
Vstilaga and its allies this is transversely septate, and bears lateral 
conidia (snoridia) ; in Tittetia and its allies non-septate, and bears 
a terminal tuft of conidia (sporidia) (fig. 7). Brefeld regarded the 
promycelinni as a kind of basidium, bearing lateral or terminal 

conidia (comparable to basidio- 
sporcs), but since the number of 
basidiosporcs is not fixed, and the 
basidium has not yet assumed very 
definite morphological characters, 
Brefeld termed the group Hcmi- 
basiiii, and regarded them as a half¬ 
way stage in the evolution of the 
true Basidiomycete-s from Phyco¬ 
mycetes, the filletia type leadin'; 
to the trnebasidium (Autnoasidium), 
the IJsHla^o tj'pc to the proto- 
bBsidium,withlater8Ll spores; butthi.s 
view is based on very poor evidence, 
so that it is best to place these forms 
as aseparategronp,thc Vatilaeinales. 
The yeast-conidia, which bud off 
from the conidia or their resulting 
„ , myrcliirm when sown in nutrient 

Fmm vines TfxiSoDiii/' solutions, are developed in succes- 



by panntiiiion of iiwan Si>nncu' 
Kheirt Co. 

Fifi. 7.—Germinating rest- 


sive crops by budding exactly as 
in the yt’asrt plant, but t^v cannot 
iJ solutions It i-s the 

mg gonidia. A, of UstUa^o Rr,rcad of these veaBl-enniriia 


receptaculoTum ; B, of TiUetta 
Caries (x ^60). 
sp, The gonidinm. 
pm, The promycclium. 
d, The sporidia: in B the 
sporidia have coalesced 
in pairs at v. 


rapid spread of these yeast-conidia 
in manure and soil waters which 
makes it so difficult to get rid of 
smuts, &c., in the fields, and they, 
like the ordinary conidia, readily 
infect the seedling wheat, oats, 
barley or other cereals. Infection 
in these cases occurs in the seedling 
at the place where root and shod 
meet, and the infecting hypha having entered the plant goes on living 
in it and growing op with it as if it had no parasitic action at all. When 
the flowers form, however, the mycelium sends liyphae into the young 
ovaries and rapidly replaces the stores of sugar and starch, Ac., 
which would have gone to make the grain, by the soot-like mass of 
.spores so well known as smut, &c. These spores adhere to the grain, 
and unless destroyed, by " steeping ” or other treatment, are sown 
with it, and again produce sporidia and yeast-conidia which infect 
the seedlings. lu other species the infection occurs through the 
style of the flower, but the fungus after reaching the ovule develops 
no further during that year but remains dormant in the embryo 
of the seed. On germination, however, tho fungus behaves in the 
same way as one which has entered in the seedling stage. The 
cytology of these forms is very little known; Cangeard states that 
there is a fusion of two nuclei in the chlamydospore, but this requires 
confirmation. Apart from this observation there is no otlier trace 
of sexuality in the group. 

IL AscomyseUs. —This, except in the cftse of a few of the simpler 
forms, is a very sharply marked group characterized by a specitd 
Wpe of sporangium, the asem. In the development of the ascus we 
fund two nuclei at the base which fuse together to form tho single 
nucleus of the young ascus. The single nucleus divides by tliree 
successive divisions to form eight nuclei lying free in the proh^lasm 
of the ascus. Then by a special method, described first by Harper, 
a mass of protoplasm is cut out round each nucleus; thup eight 
uninucleate ascospores are' formed by free-cell formation. Tlie 
protoplasm remaining over is termed epiplasm and often contains 
glycogen (Qg. 8). In some cases nuclear division is carried fur&er 
before spore-formation occurs, and the number of spores is then 16, 



33 and 64, Ac.; in a few cases the number of spores Is less than 
eight by abortion of some of the eight nuclei. The ascus is thus one 
oi the most abaiply characterised structures among the fungi. 

In some forms we find definite male and iemde sexual organs 
{Sphaerotkeca, Pyronema, &c.), in others the antheridium is abortive 
or absent, but the wioogonium (oogonium) is still present and the 
female nuclei fuse in pairs (Lachnea 
siercorea, Humaria graiiulaia, Asco- 
bolus /urfuraceus) ; while in other 
farms ascogonium and antheridium 
ere botli absent end fusion occurs 
between vegetative nuclei (Humaria 
riMlans, and probably the majority 
of other forms). In other cases the 
sexual fusion is apparently absent 
altogether, as in Eroascus. In the first 
case (fig, 0) wo have a true sexitu! 
process, while in the second and third 
cases we have a reduced sexual process 
in which tho fusion of other nuclei 
has repluced the fusion of the nornud 
male and female nuclei. It is to be 
noted tliat all tho forms exhibit the 
fusion of nuclei in the ascus, so that 
lliose with the normal or reduced 
sexual process described above have 
two nuclear fusions in their lile- 
history. 'The advantage or signifi¬ 
cance of the second (ascus) fusion is 
not clearly understood. 

The group of the Hemiasci was 
founded by Brefeld lo include forms 
which were supposed to be n connect¬ 
ing link between Phycomycetes and 
Ascomycetes. As mentioned before, 
tlie connexion butv een tliese two groups is very doubtful, and the de¬ 
rivation of the Bscus from an ordinary sporangium of the Zygomycetes 
cannot be accepted. The majority of the forms which were formerly 
included in this group ha ve been shown to be either true Phycomycete.« 
(like A seoidea) or true Ascomycetes (like Thclebofus). Eremasrus and 
Dipodascus, which arc often placed among the Hemiasci, possibly (ic 
not belong to the Ascomycetes series at all. 

Exoaseaceiie are a small group of doubtful extent here used to 
include Exaascus, Taphrma, Ascorticuim and Endomyies, The 




From Stntubui'Ber'H tie^f 

by pciu>i>ihigti of Uuitnv 

Fischer. 

Fig. 8.—Development of the 
A.scua. 

A-C, J'yroHeiiui canfluens. 
(After Harper.) 

Voung ascus of Bou- 
rftsrawitli cigbtspores. 
(After Claussen.) 
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I'Vom Stnisburf-cr'i J^eiiriatck der /iotanik, by permisaiun of Gimlnv I'ticlier, 

Ftc. y .—Sphaerotheca Castagnei. Fertilization and Development 
of the Pcrithccium. (After Haqior.) 

1, Oogonium (ng) with the an- 5, F'ertilized oogonium sur- 

tlieridial branch (az) applied rounded by two layers of 

to its surface. hyphae derived from the 

2, Reparation of antheridium stalk-cell (si). 

(an), 0, The multicellular a.scogonium 

3, Passage of the antheridial derived by division from the 

nucleus towards that of tlie oogonium; the terminal cell 

oogonium. with the two nuclei (as) 

4, Union of tho nuclei. gives rise to the ascus. 

inyeelium is very much reduced in extent. The asci are borne 
direedy on the mycelium and are therefore faUy exposed, being 
devoid from the begiiming of any investment. The Taphrineae, 
which include Ezoascus and Taphrina, are im{K>rtant parasltos— 
e.g, pocket-plums and witches' brooms on birches, dec., are due to 
their action (fig. 10). Exoascus and Ascorlicium present interesting 
parallels to ExobasuHum and CorEcium among the Basidiomycetes. 

Saceharomyeelaceae include the well-kitown yeasts which imlong 
mainly to the genus SaechaaomytM. They are chanctarized by 
their unicellular nature, their pDwmpf npid budding, their capacity 
foriermcntlng various sugars, and tbhir power of forming eadogfmous 
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•pocet. The iporangium with its endogenous spores hoe been 
compared with an Bscoa, and on these grounds the group is placed 
among the Ascomycetes—a very doubtful association. The group 
has attained an importance of late even beyond that to which it was 
brought by Pasteur's researches on alcoholic fermentation^ chiefly 
owing to the exact results of the investigations of Hansen, who 
first applied the methods of pure cultures to the study of these 
organisms, and showed that many of the inconsistencies hitherto 

existing in the literature were 
due to the coexistence in the 
cultures of several species or 
races of yeasts morphologically 
almost indistinguishable but 
physiologically very different. 
About fifty species of Saccharo- 
myces are described more or loss 
completely, but since many of 
these cannot be distinguished 
by the microscope, and some 
have been found to develop 
phy.siological races or varieties 
under special conditions of 
growth, the limits are still far 
too ill - defined for complete 
botanical treatment of the genus. 
A typical yeast is able to develop 
new cells by budding when sub¬ 
merged in a saccharine solution, 
and to ferment the sugar—I'.r. 
so to break up its molecules that, 
apart from small quantities used 
ior its own substance, masses of 
it out of all proportion to the 
ma.ss of yeast used become 
resolved into other bodies, such 
as carbon dioxide and alcohol, 
the process requiring little or 
no oxygen. Brefeld regards the 
budding process as the forma¬ 
tion of conidia. Under other 
conditions, of which the tempera¬ 
ture is an important one, the 
nucleus in the yeast*cell divides. 



From StroKbur 


t'< Lthrhuch dry 


ItPtnHik, by pormUitull of (luhtav FtKcher. 

Fig. io. —Taphr ina Prnni, 
Transverse section through the 
ejiidermis of an infected plum, 
hour ripe asci, a,, a.,, witli eight 
spore.s, a,|, a^, with ycast-like 
conidia abstricted from the spores. 
(After .Sadebcck, x Ooo.) 

St, Stalk-coils of the asci. 
m, Filaments of the mycelium 
cut transversely. 
fut, Cuticle. 
ep, Epidermis. 


,, , and each daughter-nucleus again, 

and four spores are formed in the mother cell, a process obviouslycom- 
parablc to the typical development of ascospores in an ascus. Under 
yet other conditions the quiescent yeast-ceUs floating on the surface 
° forroented linuor grow out into elongated sausage-shaped or 
cylindrical cells and branching cell-series, which mat together into 
mycelium-lilce veils. At the bottom of the fermented liquor the 
cells often obtoin fatty contents and thick walls, and bSiave as 
resting cells fchlamydospores). The characters employed by experts 
for determining a species of yeast are the sum of its peculiarities as 
regards form and size : the shapes, colours, consistency, ^tc., of 
the colonics grown on certain definite media; the optimum tem¬ 
perature for snore-formation, and for the development of the 
“ veils "; and the behaviour as regards the various sugars. 

pie following summary of some of the principal characteristics 
of half-a-dozen .species will serve to show how such peculiarities can 
lx- utilized for systematic purposes : 


and othem have shown that a ferment (zymase) can be extracted 
from yeost-cclls which causes sugar to break up into carbon dioxide 
and alcohol. It has since been shown Buchner and Albert that 
yoast<eUa which have been killed by alcohol and ether, or with 
acetone, still retain the enzyme. Such material is far more active 
than the zymase obtained originally by Buchner from the expressed 
juice of yeast-cells. Thus alcoholic fermentation is brought into line 
with the other fermentations. 

Schisosaccharomytes includes a few species in which the cells do 
not " bud " but become elongated and then divide transversely. 
In the formation of sporangia two cells fuse together by means of 
outgrowths, in a manner very similar to that of Spirogyra ; sometimes, 
however, the wall between two cells merely bre^s down. The 
fused cell becomes a sporangium, and in it eight spores are developed. 
In certain cases single cells develop parthenogenetically, without 
fusion, each cell producing, however, only four spores. In Zygo~ 
saccharomyces described by Barker (1901) we have a form of the 
usual sprouting type, but here again there is a fusion of two cells to 
form a sporaimium. 

Cytology. —'The study of the nucleus of yeast<ells is rendered 
difficult by the presence of other deeply staining granules termed by 
Guillermond metachromatic granules. These have often been mis¬ 
taken for nuclei and have to be carefully distinguished by differential 
stains. In the process of budding the nucleus divides apparently 
by a process of direct division. In the formation of spores the nucleus 
of the cell divides, the protoplasm collects round the nuclei to form 
the spores by free-cell formation; the protopla-sm (epiplasm) not 
used in this prexess becomes disorganize, A fusion of nuclei was 
originally described by Jansens and Leblanc, but it was observed 
neither by Wager nor Uuillermond and is probably absent. In 
Schizosacckaromyces and Zygosaccharomyces, however, we have a 
fusion of nuclei in connexion with the conjugation of cells which 
precedes sporangium-formation. The theory may be put forward 
that the ordinary forms have been derived from sexual forms like 
Schisosaccharontyces and Zygosaccharomyces by a loss of .sexuality, 
the sporangium being formed parthenogenetically without any 
nuclear fusion. Tliis suggests a passible relationsUp to Eremascus, 
wliich can only doubtfully be placed in the Ascomycetes [vide supra). 

Carpoascomycetes. —The other divisions of the Ascomycetes may 
be distinguished as Carpoascomycetes because they do not beai- 
the asci free on the mycelium but enclosed in definite fruit bodies 
or ascocarjis. The ascocorps can be distinguished into two portions, 
a mass of sterile or vegetative hyphae forming the main mass of the 
fruit body, and surrounding tlie fertile ascbgenous hyphae which 
bear at their ends the asci. When the ascogonium (female organ) 
IS present the ascogenous hyphae arise from it, with or without its 
previous fusion with an antneridium. In other cases the ascogenous 
hyphae arise directly from the vegetative hyphae. In connexion 
with this condition of reduction a fusion of nuclei lias been observed 
in Humaria rutilans and is probably of frequent occurrence. 'The 
asci may be derived from the terminal cell of the branches of the 
ascogenous hyphae, but usually they are derived from the pen¬ 
ultimate cell, the tip curving over to form the so-called crozier. By 
this means tlie ascus cell is brought uppermost, and after the fusion 
of the two nuclei it develops enormously and produces the ascospores. 
The ascospores escape from the asci in various ways, sometimes by 
a special ejaculation-mechanism. The Ascomycetes, at least the 
Caipoascomycetes, exhibit a well-marked alternation of sexual and 
asexual generations. The ordinary mycelium is the gamctophvte 

1- .tu--v._ -. ^ 


Two questions of great theoretical importance have been raised 
over and over again in connexion with yeasts, namely, (i) the 
morphological one as to whether yeasts are merely degraded torms 
of higher fungi, as would seem implied by their tendency to form 
elongated, hypha-like cells in the veils, and their development 
of " ascospores ” as well as by the wide occurrence of yeast-like 
‘‘ sprouting forms ” in other fungi [e.g. Mucor, Exoasci, Ustilagineae, 
higher Ascomycetes and Basidiomycetes) ; and (2) the question as 
to the physiological nature and meaning of fermentation. With 
^ard to the first question no satisfactory proof has as. vet been 
glvra that Snccharomycrtes are derivable by culture from any 
higher form, the recent statements to that effect not having been 
connmed. At the same time there are strong grounds for insisting 
on the resemblances between Endomyess, a hyphal fungus bearing 
yeart-lilcc asci, and such a form as Saccharomyess ancmaiius. Con¬ 
cerning the second question, the recent investigations of Buchner 
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ascogenous hyphae with their asci represent the sporophyte since 
they are derived from the fertilized ascogonium. The matter is 
complicated by the apogamous transition from gometophyte to 
sporophyte in the absence of the ascogonium ; also by the fact that 
there are normally two fusions in the life-history as mentioned 
earlier. If there are two fusions one would expect two reductions, 
and Harper has suggested that the division of the nuclei into eight 
in the ascus, instead of into four spores as in most reduction pro¬ 
cesses, is associated with a double reduction process in the ascus. 
Miss Fraser in Humaria rutilans finds two reductions: a normal 
synaptic reduction in the first nuclear division of the ascus, and a 
peculiar reduction division termed brachymeiosis in the third ascus 
division. 

Various types of ascocarp are characteristic of the different 
divisions of the Carpoascomycetes: the cleistothecium, apothecium 
and perithecium. 
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p0rUf>onneete,^This includes two chief families, 
and Perisporiaceae. They are characterised by an ascocarp without 
My opening to the exterior, the ascospores being set free by the 
decay or rupture of the ascocarp wall; such a frmt-body is termed 
a tUisMhecium (cleistocatp). The Erysiphaceae are a sharply 
marked group of forms which live as parasites. They form a auper- 
ncial mycelium on the surface of the plant, the hyphae not usually 
penetrating the tissues but merely sending haustoria into the epi¬ 
dermal cells. Only in rare coses is the mycelium intercellular. 
Owing to their appearance they go by the popular name of mildews 
Spnaerotheca Humuli is the well known hop-mildew, Sphatrotheca 
Mors-Uvae is the gooseber^ mildew, the recent advent of which 
has led to special legislation in Great Britain to prevent its spreading, 
u when rampant it makes the culture of gooselierries impossible. 
Episiphe, Vncinula and Phyllactinia are other well-known genera. 
The form of the fruit body, the difference and the nature of special 
outgrowths upon it—the appendages—are characteristic of the 
variou.s genwa. Besides peritheca the members of the Erysiphaceae 
possess conidia borne in simple chains. De Bary brought forward 
vety strong evidence for the origin of the ascocarp in Sphuroiheca 
and Erysiphe by a sexual process, but Harper in iSgj was the first 
to prove conclusively, by the observation of the nuclear fusion, that 
there was a definite fertilization in Sphaerothcca Humuli by the 
fusion of a male (antheridial) nucleus with a female, ascogoniul 
(oogonial) nucleus. Since then Harper has shown that the same 
process occurs in Erysiphe and Phyllactinia. 

The Perisporiaceae are saprophytic forms, the two chief genera 
being Aspergillus and Penicillium. The blue-green mould P. 
crustacfum and the green mould A. herbariorium Eurotium 
herbariorum) are extraordinarily widely distributed, moulds being 
found on almost any food-material which is exposed to the air. 
They have characteristic conidiophorcs bearing numerous conidia, 
and also cleistothecia which are spherical in form and vellowish in 
colour. The latter arise from the crown of u spirally coiled archicarp 
(faring an ascogonium at its end) and a straight antlieridium. 
Vegetative hyphae then grow up and surround these and enclose 
them in a continuous sheath of pfectencliyma (fig. 11). It has lately 
been shown by Fraser and Chambers that in EuroUnm both 
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Fig, II. —Development of Eurotium repens, (After Do Bary.) 


A, Small portion of mycelium 

with conidiophorc (r), and 
young archicarp (as). 

B, The spiral archicarp (as), 

with the antheridium (p). 

D, The same, beginning to bo 
surrounded by the hyphae 
forming theperitheciumwall. 


D, The perithecium. 

E, F, Sections of young peri- 

thecia. 

w, Parietal cells. 

/, Pseudo-parenchyma. 
as, A.scogonium. 

(T An ascus. 

H, An asco.spore. 


ascogonium and antheridium contain a number of nuclei (t'.e. arc 
coenogametes), but that the antheridium disorganizes without 
passing its contents into the ascogonium. There is apparently a 
reduced sexual process by the fusion of the ascogomm (female) 
nuclei in pairs. Aspergillus Orytae plays an Important part in 
saccharifying the starch of rice, maize, ic., by means of the abundant 
diastase it secretes, and, in symbiosis with a yeast which ferments 
the sugar formed, has long been nsed by the Japanese for the pre¬ 
paration of the alcoholic liitoor sak6. The process has now been 
successfully introduced into European commerce. 

Diseomycetes, —Used in its widest sense this includes the 
Hysterloceae, Phacidiaceae, Helvellaceae, &c. The group is 


characterized in general by the possession of an aecoearp which, 
though usually a completely clMed structure during the earlier 
stages of development, at maturity opens out to form a bowl or 
saucer-shaped organ, thus completely exposing the layer of asci 
which forms the hymenium. Such an ascocarp goes by ihe name of 
apothecium. Owing to the shape of the fruit-body many of these 
forms are known as cup-fungi, the cup or apothecium often attain^ 
a large size, sometimes several inches across (fig. izh Functional 
male and female organs have liecn sliown to exist in Pyronema and 


isouatera : m ijuhHea stercorea 
botli ascogonia aiid antheridia 
are present, but the antheridium 
is non-(unetional, the ascogonial 
(female) nuclei fusing in pairs; 
this is also the case in Humaria 
granulata and Asr.oholus furfur- 
aceus, where the antheridium is 
entirely absent. In H. rutilans, 
however, both sexual organs are 
absent and the ascogenous 
hyphae arise apogamouslv from 
the ordinary hyphae of the my- 
celim. In all these cases the 



From Straslwrzer’a Zrhr- 
httch t/er itoiamk, i>y permi.- 
.iotl of Gu.Inv Fischer. 


Flo. 12.— Petita aur- 
antiaca. (After Kromb- 
holz, nat. size.) 
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Fig. 13. —Ascobolus furfuraceus. 
Diagrammatic section of the fruc¬ 
tification. (After janezewski.) 

m. Mycelium. 

r, Archicarp. 

I, Pollinodium. 

s, Ascogenous filaments. 
a, Asci. 

r, p. The sterile tissue from which 
the parapliyses h spring. 


ascogonium and antheridium contain numerous nuclei ; they are 
to be looked upon as ganietangia in which there is no differentiation 
of gametes, and since they act as single gametes they arc termed 
coenogametes. In some forms as in AscmoIiis the <n.scogonium is 
multicellular, the various cells 
communicating by ixires in 
the transverse walls (fig. 13). 

In the Helvellaceae there is 
no a]iotheCium but a large 
irregular fruit body which at 
maturity bears the asci on its 
surface. The development is 
only .slightly known, but there 
is .some evidence for believing 
that the fruit-body is closed in 
its very early stages. 

The genus Petita (in its 
widest sen.se) may be taken as 
the type of the group. Most 
of them grow on living plants 
or on dead vegetable remains, 
very often on fallen wood ; a 
number, however, are found 
growing on earth which is rich 
m humus. The genus Sclero- 
tinia may be mentioned here; 
a number of forms have been 
investigated by Woronin, The 
conidia are fragrant and are 
carried by bees to the stigma 
of the bilberry; here they 
germinate with the pollen anil 
the hyphae pass with the poUen 
tubes down the style ; the 
former infect the ovules and 
produce sclerotia, therein re¬ 
ducing the fruits to a mum¬ 
mified condition. From the 
sclerotia later the apothecium 
develops. One species, . 9 . 
keteroiea, is keieroecious ; the 
ascospores infecting the leaves of Vaccinium uliginnsum, while the 
conidia which then arise infect only Ledum palusht. This is the 
only case of hcteioecism known in the vegetable kingdom outside 
the Uredineac, 

Pyrenomyeetes. —This is an extraordinarily large and varied group 
of Mrms awhich mostly live parii^caUy or saprophytically on 
vegetable tissue, but a few ore paramc on Insect-larvae. The group 



Ft'om Struburnr'i LtMetek dtr Batmtuk, 
by permtiulon of.Guittav Fincher. 

Fig. 14. —Perithecium of Podo- 
sporapmiseda in longitudinal section. 
(After V. Tavel. x 90,) 

.5, Asci. 
a, Paraphysea 
e, Periphyses. 
m. Mycelial hyphae. 
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i» «liaract«ri*«l I>y a meckd type ol asoocarp, the perithtnum. 
TW* tyrtcatly of a ftMfc-shaped form opening with a emali pore at 
tfle top. The asd live at the bottom often mixed with paraphyees, 
whHe the upper “ neck " of the flask is iined with special hyphae, 
the periphysos, which aid in the ejectioa of the spores (fig. 14). 
Ilie simplor forms bear the iwrithecui directly on the mycelium, but 
the more highly developed forms often boar them on a special 
mycelial development —the stroma, which is often of large size and 
special shape and colour, and of dense consistence. The cytoiogical 
details of di-velojunfiit of tlio penthecia are not well known ; most 
ot them appear lu develop their ascogenous hyphtie in an apogamous 
way witliout any connexion with an ascbgoaium. Bewdcs tlie 
special ascocarps, accessory reproductive organs are known in tlie 
iiiaiority of cases in ttiu form of coiiidia. 

7 n/jcriBeae.—-These are a small groiip of fungi including tlio well- 
Icnowu truffles. They are found living saprophytically (in part 
parasitically) underground in fore.sts. The asoi are developed in 
tlie large dense fruit bodies (deistolbecia) and the .s;>or«a escape by 
tlie decay of the wall. The fniit-liody is of complicated structure, 
liut its early stages of development are not known. Many of tlio 
fruit-liodicH have a pleasant flavour and are eaten under the name of 
truftlcs {Tubor brumale and other .species). The exact life-history 
of tlic trniflo is not known. 

Lahoulljtniituae are a group of aliout 150 specie.s of fungi found 
(in insects, especially beetles, and principally known from tlic re- 
searclies of Tnaxter in America Tlie plant is a small, dark brown, 
erect structure (receptacle) of a lew cells, and i-io mm, high, attached 
to llic insect liy llic lowermost end (foot), and easily mistaken for a 
liair or similar ajiiiendage ot tlie insect. Tlie receptacle ends above 
in appendages, eacii consi.sting of one or a lew cefls, some of which 
are the male organs, ottier-s the female organs, and others again may 
lie barren hairs. The male organ (antlieridium) consists of a few 
cells, the terminal one of which either alistricts from its end, or emits 
irom its interior tlie non-motile spermatia, reminding us 0/ those 
of the Idoruleae. Tlie female organ is essentially a flusk-.siiuped 
structuii'; the neck of the flask growing out as tlic trichogyne, and 
tile belly coin(ios(!d of an axial carpogenic celt surrounded by invest¬ 
ing cells, and with one cell (triclio|)horic) between it and the tricho- 
gync. These tUreu elements—Inchogvne, tricUophoric cell, and 
carjiogenic cell—are regarded as the procarp. The spermatia have 
been shown by Thaxter to itise willi tlie tricliogync, after wliicli llie 
axial cell below (carpogenic cell) undergoes divisions, and ultimately 
form.s asci containing ascospores, wliile cells investing this form a 
(ichtiiccium, the whole structure reminding us cssentioliy of tlic 
fructifleatioa of a Pyrenomycete. Many ihodifications in details 

occur, and thu plants may be 
dioecious. No injury is done to 
the infested insects. Itliaslately 
bi'on shown that there is a fusion 
of nuclei in connexion witli ascus 
iormation, so tliat there can bo 
no doubt of tlie position of tliis 
I'Xtraordinary group of plants 
among the Ascomycetes. The 
various coils of tliesc organisms 
are connocted by largo pits 
wtiicli arc travor.sed by thick 
protoplasmic threads connecting 
one coll witli tlitt next. In thus 
l>oint and in their method of 
fertilization tlie Lalxiulliuniineac 
suggest a ixissible relatiousliip 
of A.scoinycetes and tlie Red 
Algae. 

Basidiahs.- -TUis very large 
group of plants is cliaractonzed 
by tlie possession of a special 
type of conidiophore—tlie bas- 
idium, whicli (flves its name to 
the group. Tlio Ixisidiura is 
a iiaicelluhu' or multicellular 
structure from which four bas- 
tdiosporcs arise as outgrowths ; 
it starts as a binuclcato structure, 
1 ml sftion, like the ascus, becomes 
uniuuclcate by the fusion of tlio 
two nuclei. Then two successive 
nuclear divisions occur resulting 
the formation of four nuclei 



1 (Oin SCi_abbur(j«r'M Ihlaui/., 

1> ' (wtiminsion of Uiistav Fi'tcher. 

I'lc. 15. —Armillaria mellea. (After 
Ruhland.) 

A, Young liasldiuir with the two 
primary nuclei. 

After fusion of the two nuclei. 

Hypholomn abpmdiculatum. 

A hasidium before the four 
nuclei derived from the second - 
ary nucleus of the liasidmni 
have passed into the four 
baslfllospores. 

Passage of a nucleus through 
the sterigma into tlio basidio- 
sixire. 

ni _ 

wliich later migrate re.spectively into the lour basidiospores (fig. 15). 
The Bftsidiales arc turther cliaracterizod liy the complete loss of 
normal sexuality, but at some time or otlier in tiic llfe-liistory 
tliere takes place an association of two uucloi in a cell; Uie two 
nuclei are derived from separate cells or possibly in some oases ai'e 
sister nuclei of tlic same ceil. The two nuclei when once associated 
are termed “ conjugate ” nuclei, and they always divide at the satos 
bme, a half of each passing into each cell. This conjugate condition 
is filially brought to a close by the,, nuclear fusion in the baeidiunv. 
Between the nuclear association and tlie nuclear fusion in the 
basidium many thousands 0/ cell generations may be intercalated. 


n. 
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This noclenr association of sqnivaleat nuclei aftparently rej p ro s en ts 
a red need sexual process (tike the fuskm' of :iforaale wiolei i)t numurip 
granuUtia and of vegetative nuclei in H. riUiUttu, among the Aseo* 
myoetes) in which, however, tlie actual fusion fnormally, in a sexu^ 
process, occurring immediately after association) is delayed> until 
the formation of the beuiidiam. During the tetrad division in the 
basidium nuclear reduction occurs. There is thus in aU theBasidiales 
an alternation of generations, obscured, however, by the apogamous 
transition from the gametophyte to- sporophyte. The q^iorophyte 
may be consideied to begin at the stage of nuclear association and 
end with the nuclear reduction in the basidium. 

UndineaD. —This is a large group of about 2000 forms. They are 
all intcrcetlular parasites living mostly on the leaves of higher 
plants. Owing to the presence of oily globules of an orange-yHlow 
or rusty-red colour in their hyphae and spores they ime termed 
liust-Fungi. ‘ncy are distingui^ed from the other fungi and the 
rest of the Basidialos by the great variety of the spores and the 
great elaboration of the life-history to bo found in many caseii. 
Five different kinds of spores may be present—teleutospores, 
sporidia (- basidiospores), aecidlospores, spermatia and uredospores 
(fig. 16). Tlie toleutusporo, witli the sporidia which arise from it, 
is always present, and the division into genera are baaed chiefly on 



I'lO. 16. —Puccinia praminis. 


A, Mass of teleutospores (() on a 

leaf of couch-grass. 
e, Epidermis ruptured, 
i), Snb-opidermul fibres. (After 
De Hary.) 

B, I’art of v(>rtical section 

throH,y,h leaf of lierbens 


vulgaris, with a, accidium 
fruits, p, peridiura, and ip, 
spermogonia. (After Sachs.) 
C, Mass 01 uredospores {ur), 
with one telcntospove (1). 
sli, Sul)-hymenialliyphac. (Aftir 
De B'ary.) 


its cliaracters. The telcuto.spore puts forth on germination a four- 
celled structure, tlie promycclium or basidium, and this bears later 
four sporidia or basidiospores, one on each coll. When the sporidia 
infect a plant the mycelium so produced gives origin to oecidiosporos 
and spermatia; the accidiospores on infection produce a mycelium 
wliich bears uredospores and Inter teleutospores. This is the life- 
history of the most complicated forms, of the so-called «« forms. 
In the apsis forms the ured()sporc.s are absent, the mycelium from the 
accidiospores producing directly tho teleutospores. In brachy and 
hemi tlie aecidiospores are absent, the mycelium from the sporidia 
(giving origin directly to the uredospores; the former possess sper- 
inatia, in the latter they are absent. In kpto and micro forms botli 
aecidiospores and nredotpores ore absent, the sporidia producing a 
mycelium which gives rise directly to teleuto^ores; in the lepto 
forma the teleutonporos can germinate direcily, in the micro forms 
only after a period of rest. We harve thus a aeries showing a progres¬ 
sive reduction in the complexity of the life-history, the l»pk> and 
micro forms having a life-history hko that of tho Baetdioinycetes. 
The tu and opsis forms may exhibit the remarkable phenomenon 
of heteroedstn, t.». the dependence of the fnngus on two distinct 
host-plants for the completion o' the life-history. Hcteroecism 
is very common in this group and is now known in over one hundred 
and fifty species. In all cas« of hcteroecism the sporidia infect 
one host leading to the prodnetion of aecidiospores and spentuitla 
(if present), while the accidiospores are only able to infect another 
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hott on which. tbO' uredb^poocf (ii p yoso n t) and the telcotCBpores 
ore dflvekped* A lew exampltas are appended: 
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Spedaa. 


Teieutospora aii' 


CiUrntpa/iam Semtsiouii 
iitlamfsera iSostrupi 
Puccintastntm Goeppertiana 
GymimporeiHfium Sabinae 
Vrmt^cts Piii 
Putcima, gramiais 
P. ditpma. 

P. conmata 
P. Ati-Pkalaridis 
P. Caricts 

('.Konartium RibicoUt 
Chrysamyxa Rhododtudri 


Pinut 

Popukts 

Vaccattaot 

Junipena 

Pisum, (B.e. 

Triticum, &-e. 

Stca/a, 

AgratHt 

Phaiaris 

Carex 

Altai 

SkododendfOH 


J _ 


Aeddiospores on 


Saneeto 

MecuriaUt 

Abies 

Pyrus 

Euphorbia 

Berberis 

Anchusa 

Skamuus 

Arum 

Urtiea 

Pious 

Picea 


Some of the Uredincae also exhibit the peculiarity of the develop¬ 
ment of biologic forms within a single morphological species, some¬ 
times termed specialization of parasitism ; this will be dealt with 
later under the section Physiology. 

Cyialagy of XJredineae.—'Th’; study of the nuclear behaviour of 
the colls o£ the TIredmeae has thrown great light on the question of 
seximlity. Tliis group like the rest of the Basiidialcs exhibits an 

association of nuclei a,t some 
point in its life - history, but 
unlike the case of the Basidio- 
mycetes the point of association 
in the Uredincae is very well 
defined in all those forms which 
poase.ss accidiospores. We find 
thus that in the eu and apsis 
forms ttio association of nuclei 
takes place at the base of the 
aecidium which produces tlie 
accidiospores. 'Oiere we find 
iui association of nuclei either 
by the fusion of two similar cells 
ns described by Christmann or 
by the migration of the nucleus 
or a vegetative cell into a tqiecial 
coll of the aecidium. After this 
.association the nuclei continue 
in the conjugate condition so 
that theaecidiospores, theuredo- 
siiorc - bearing mycelium, the 
iircdospores and the young 
1 eleuto.spores all contain two 
paired nuclei in tlicir cells (fig, 
17). Before the teleutasporc 
reaches maturity the nuclei fuse, 
and the uninucleate condition 
then continues again until aeci- 
dium formation. In the hrmi, 
braeby, micro and lepto forms, 
which posse.ss no accidinm, we 
find that the association takes 
place at various points in the 
ordinary mycelium but always 
before the formation of the 
uredosperres in the hemi and 
brtichy forms, and before the 
formation of telcutospores in 
micro and lepto form. Whether 
the association of nuclei in the 
ordinaiy mycelium lakes place 
by the migration of a nucleus 
from one coll to another or 
whether two daughter nuclei 
become conjugate in on? cell, 
is not yet clear. The most 
reasonabtie interpretation of the 
spermatia is that they arc 
aliortive male cells. They have 
never been found to c.iusc in- 
fwtion, and they have not the characters of conidia; the large 
size of their nuclei, the reduction of their cstoplasm and the 
absence of re.serve material and their thin cell wail an point to their 
being male gametes. Although in the forms without accidia the 
two generations are not sharply marked off from one another, we 
may look up the generation with .single nuclei in the cells as the 
rametOfAyte and that with conjugate nuclei as the sporophyte. 
The snUouied diagram will indicate the relationship of the forms. 

Basidiomycetes. -'This group is characterized by its greatly reduced 
We history as compared with that of the en forms among the' Ure- 
dincae. All the forma have the same life-history as the loplD forms 
of that groap, so that there is no longer any trace of sexual organs. 
There is also a further redaction In that the ba.sidrum is not derived 



FiQtn Stra'ibuTger's/..<A!/'^if<Zi tUr Bohtuik^ 
by permiMiun of Gustav Kucher. 

Fro. 17. — Phragmidium Fi'o- 
lacc-um. (.After Blackman.) 
Portion of a young aecidium. 
Sterile cell. 

Fertile cells; at a.^ the 
passage of a nucleins from 
the adjoining cell is .seen. 
Formation of the first spore- 
mother-cell (sm), from the 
basal cell (a) of one of the 
rows of spores. 

C, A further .stage in which 

from sm, the first aecidio- 
spore (a) and the intercalary 
cell (r) have arisen. 
sm„ The second «pore-mother-eell. 

D, Ripe aecidiospore. 


CamtUeekyte 
wtths^iw bugM 


from a telantoapore but is borne direotly on the myedium. Fiormetly, 
before the relationship of promycelium eitd bmiidiam! wera- under¬ 
stood, tlte Uredineas were considered as quite indspeadeaf «f the 
Basidiomycetes. Later,, however, these Uredueae were placed as a 
mere subdivisiaa of the Basidiomyoetea. Although the Umtinene 
clearly lead oa to the Basidioinycetaa, yet owing to their letahiiag 
in many cases definite tnaces of sexual organs they are clewly a mote 
primitive group. Their marked patasltio habit, mso. sepurates them 
off, so that they are best included with the Basidieinycetes is a lacaer 
cohort which may 

be called Bhuidi- Storvpkyu 

ales. Most of wWv 

Basidiomycetes 
are characterized 
by the large sporo- 
pboreca whies the 
basidia with its 
basidiospores are 
borne. 

It must bu 
clearly borne in 
mind tlvat though 
the Baeidiomy- 
cetes show no 
traces, of diiTer- 
entiatad sexual 
orgami }.et, like 
llic mieto and lepto 
forms of the Ure- 
dineae, they still 
show (in the os- 
souiation of nuclei 
and later fusion of 
nuclei in tlie ba«- 
idium), a reduced 
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fertilization which denotes their derivation, through tlie Uredincae 
Irom more typically sexual forms. No one has yet made out in any 
form the exact way in wliieh the association of nuclei takes place in the 
group. The mycelium is alway.s found to contain conjugate nuclei 
liefoie the iormation of ba.sidia, l>ul the jioint at which tlie conjugate 
condition arises seems very variable. Miss Nichols finds that it 
occurs wry soon after the germination of the spore in Caprinus, hut 
no fusion of cells oc migration of nuclei was to bo observed. 

Protobasidiomyceles,—This, by far the smaller division of Basidio- 
niycetes, includes those forms which have a septate basidium. Tlioro 
are three families -AnriculariBceae, PiJacreaceao and Tremellinaceae. 



Flu. 19 .—A mauila musc^ria. 

n' 3.^^ young plant. «, The annulus, or remnant of 

13 , 1 he plant. [plant. velwt parttale. 

C, Longitudinalsectionof mature », Retnaios of volva or velum 
p, The pileus. universale. 

ff. The gills. s, The .stalk. 

The first named contains a small number of forms with the basidium 
divided like the promyeelium of ihe Uretlineae. They are charac¬ 
terized by their gelatinous consistence and large size of their sporo- 
phore. flimeola {Auricularia) Auricula-Judae is the well-known 
Jew's Ear, so named from the resemblance of the S]xnophore to a 
human ear. 

The Pil a ctea ceac are a family found by Bcefeid to contain the genus 
Pilaere, P, Peterrii has a transversely divided basidium as in 
Auriculariaceae, but the baridia are surrounded with a peridium-like 
riieath. Ths Trematlinaeeae are characterized by the possession of 
basidia which ars divided by two vertical at right angles to 
one anothea. From each of fouriegments in the case of Tremella 
a long ontgiowth arises which rcacbem the surface of the hymenium 
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and bean the bosidiospores. In Dacryomycts only two outgrowths 
and two spores are produced, 

AutobttsidiomyctUs. —In this by far the larger division of the 
Basidiomycotes the basidia are undivided and the four basidlosyores 
arc borne on short stengmata nearly always at the apex of the 
basidium. The groi» may be divided into two main divisions, 
Hymenomyc$Us and Gasitromycetes. 

Hymenomycfitt are a ve^ large ^up containing over 11,000 
species, most of which live in soil ridi in humu.s or on fallen wood 
or stem.s, a few only being parasites. In the simplest forms (s.g. 
Exohasidium) the basidia are borne directly on the ordinary 
mycelium, but in the majority of cases the basidia are found de¬ 
veloped in layers (hymenium) on special sporophores of char¬ 
acteristic form in the various groups. In these sporophores (.such 
as the well-known toadstools and mushrooms where the ordinary 
vegetative mycelium is underground) we have structures specially 
developed for bearing the basidiospores and protecting them from 
rain, &c., and for the distribution of the .spores—see earlier part of 
article on distribution of spores (figs. 19 and 20). The underground 

mycelium in many cases 
0 0 spreads wider and wider 

each year, often in a 
circular manner, and the 
sporophores springing 
from it appear in the 
iorm of a ring—the so- 
called fairy rings. Ar- 
millaria milieus and 
Polyporus annotus are 
examples of parasitic 
forms which attack and 
destroy living trees, 
while Merulius lacrv 
mans is the well-known 
" dry rot " fungus. 

Gasteromy Cites are 
characterised by having 
closed sporophores or 
fruit-bodies which only 
open after the spores are 
ripe and then often merely by a small pore. The fruit-bodies are of 
very various shapes, showing a difierentiation into an outer peridium 
and an inner spore-bearing mass, the fleba. The gleba is usually 
diHerentiated into a number of chambers which are lined directly 
by the hymenium (basidial layer), or else the chambers contain an 
interwoven mass of hypliae, the branches of which bear the basidia. 
By the breaking down of the inner tissues the spores often come 
to lie as a loose powdery mass in the interior of the hollow fruit- 
body, mixed sometimes with a capillitium. The best-known genera 
are Bovisla, Lycoperdon (puil-ball) Scleroderma, Geaster (earth-star, 
^.ti.). In the last-named genus the peridium is double and the outer 
aycr becomes ruptured and spreads out in the form of star-shaped 
pieces; the inner layer, however, merely opens at the airex by a 
small pore. 

The most complex members of the Gasteromycetes belong to the 
Phailoideae, which is sometimes placed us a distinct division of the 
Autobasidiomycetes. Phallus impudicus, the stink-hom, is occasion¬ 
ally found growing in woods in Britain. The fruit-body before it 
ruptures may reach the siie of a hen’s egg and is white in colour; 
from this there grows out a hollow cylindrical structure which can 
be distinguished at the distance of several yards by its disgusting 
odour. It is highly poisonous. 



Fto. 20,— Agartcus mtioidus. Portion 
of hymenium (X350). s, Sporidia; si, 
stengmata; g, sterile cells; c, cystidium, 
with operculum o. 




Physiology.—The physiology of the fungi comes under the 
head of that of plants generally, and the works of Pfeffer, Sachs, 
Vines, Darwin and Klebs may be consulted for details. But 
we may refer generally here to certain phenomena peculiar to 
the.se plants, the life-actions of which are restricted and specialized 
by their peculiar dependence on organic supplies of carbon and 
nitrogen, so that most fungi resemble the colourless cells of higher 
plants in their nutrition. Like these they require water, small 
but indisp>ensable quantities of salts of pota.ssium, magnesium, 
sulphur and phosphorus, and supplies of carbonaceous and 
nitrogenous materials in different stages of complexity in the 
different eases. Like these, also, they respire oxygen, and are 
independent of light; and their various powers of growth, 
secretion, and general metabolism, irritability, and response to 
external factors show similar specific variations in both coses. 
It is (juite u mistake to suppose that, apart from the chlorophyll 
function, the physiology of the fungus-cell is fundamentally 
difierent from that of ordinary plant-cells. Nevertheless, 
certain biological phenomena in fungi are especially pronounced, 
and of these the following require particular notice. 

ParasHism .—Some fungi, though able to live as saprophytes, 
occasionally enter the body of living plants, and are thus termed 


facultative parasites. The occasion may be a wound {e.g. NeciHa, 
Dasyscypha, &c.), or the enfeeblement of the tissues of the host, or 
invigoration of the fungus, the mycelium of which then becomes 
strong enough to overcome the host’s resistance (Botrytis). Many 
fungi, however, cannot complete their life-history apart from the 
host-plant. Such obligaie parasites may be epiphytic (Erysiphtat), 
the mycelium remaining on the outside and at most merely sending 
haustoria into the epidermal cells, or endophytic (Uredineae, 
Ustilagineae, &c.), when the mycelium is entirely inside the organs 
of the host. An epiphytic fungus is not necessarily a parasite, 
however, as many saprophytes (moulds, &c.) germinate and develop 
a loose mycelium on living leaves, but only enter and destroy the 
tissues after the leaf has fallen; in some cases, however, these 
saprophytic epiphytes can do harm by intercepting light and air 
from the leaf (Fumago, &c.), and such ca.ses make it difficult to 
draw the line between saprophytism and parasitism. Endophytic 
parasites may be intracdlular, when the fungus or its mycelium 
plunges into the cells and destroys their contents directly (Olpidium, 
Lagenidium, Sclerotinia, &c.), but they are far more frequently 
intercellular, at any rate while young, the mycelium growing in the 
lacunae between the cells (Peronospora, Uredineae) into which it 
may send short [Cyslopus), or long and branched (Peronospora 
Calotheca) haustoria, or it extends in the middle lamella (Ustilago), 
or even in the solid substance of the cell-wall (Botrytis). No sharp 
lines can be drawn, however, since many mycelia are intercellular at 
first and subsequently become intracellular (Ustilagineae), and the 
various stages doubtless depend on the degrees of resistance whicli 
the host tissues are able to offer. Similar gradations are observed 
in the direct effect of the parasite on the host, which may be local 
(Hemileia) when the mycelium never extends far from the point of 
infection, or general (Phyiophthora) when it runs throughout the 
plant. Destructive parasites rapidly ruin the whole plant-body 
(Pythium), whereas restrained parasites only tax the host slightly, 
and ill effects may not be visible for a long time, or only when the 
fungus is epidemic (Rhytisma), A parasite may be restricted during 
a long incubation-penod, however, and rampant and destructive 
later (Ustilago). The latter fact, as well as the extraordinary 
fastidiousness, so to speak, of parasites in their choice of hosts or of 
oigans for attack, point to reactions on the part of the host-plant, 
as well as capacities on that of the parasite, which may be partly 
explained in the light of what we now know regarding enzymes and 
cheinutropism. Some parasites attack many hosts and almost any 
tissue or organ (Botrytis ciiierea), others are restricted to one family 
(Cystopus Candidas) or genus (Phyiophthora infestans) or even 
species (Pucciniastrum Padi), and it is customary to speak of root- 
parasites, leaf-parasites, &c., in expression of the fact that a given 
parasite occurs only on such organs— e.g. Dematophora necatris on 
roots, Calypiospora Goeppertiana on stems, Ustilago Scabiosae in 
anthers, Claviceps purpurea in ovaries, &c. Associated with these 
relations are the .specializations which parasites show in regard to 
the age of the host. Many parasites can enter a seedling, but are 
unable to attack the same host when older— e.g. Pythium, Phvto- 
phthora omnivora. 

Chemotropism —Taken in conjunction with Bfetfer's beautiful dis¬ 
covery that certain chemicals exert a distinct attractive influence 
on fungus hyphae (chemotropism), and the results of Miyoshi’s 
experimental application of it, the phenomena of enzyme-secretion 
throw considerable light on the processes of infection and parasiti.sin 
of fungi. Pfeffer showed that certain substances in definite concen¬ 
trations cause the tips of liyphae to turn towards them; other 
substances, thougli not innutritions, repel them, as also do nutritious 
Iradies if too highly concentrated. Marsludl Ward showed that the 
hyphae of Botrytis' pierce the cell-walls of a lily by secreting a cyta.se 
and dissolving a hole through the membrane. Miyoshi then demon¬ 
strated that if Botrytis is sown in a lamella of gelatine, and tins 
lamella is superposed on another similar one to which a chcmotropic 
substance i.s acfded, the tips of the hyphae at once turn from the 
former and enter the latter. If a thin cellulose membrane Is inter¬ 
posed between the lamellae, the hyphae nevertheless turn chemo- 
tropically from the one lamella to the other and pierce the cellulose 
membrane in the process. Tho hyphae will also di.ssolve their way 
through a lamella of collodion, paraffin, parchment paper, elder-pith, 
nr even cork or tho wing of a fly, to do which it must excrete very 
different enzymes. If the membrane is of some impermeable 
substance, like gold leaf, tho hyphae cannot dissolve its way through, 
but the tip finds the most minute pore and traverses the barrier 
by means of it, as it does a stoma on a leaf. We may hence conclude 
that a parasitic hyphae pierces some plants or their .stomata and 
refuses to enter others, because in the former case there are chemo- 
tropically attractive substances pre.sent which arc absent from the 
latter, or are there replaced by repellent poisonous or protective 
substances such as enzymes or antitoxins. 

Specialisation of Parasitism. —The careful investigations of recent 
years have shown that in several groups of fungi we cannot be 
content to distinguish as units morphologically different species, 
but wc are compelled to go deeper and analyse further the species. 
It has been shown especially in the Uredineae and Erysiphaceae that 
many forms which can hardly be distinguished morphologically, 
or which cannot be differentiated at all by structural characteni, are 
not really homogeneous but consist of a number of forms which are 
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Ahaiply distinguishable by their Infectiag power. EriksA>n found, 
for example, that the well-known species Puccinia graminis could be 
split up into a number of forms which though morphologically 
similar were physiologically distinct. He found that the species 
really consists of six distinct races, each having a more or less 
narrow range of grasses on which it can live. The six races he named 
P. graminis Sscalis, Triiici, A venae, Airae, Agrostis, Poae. The 
hist named will grow on rye and barley but not on wheat or oat. 
The form Tritici is the least sharply marked and will grow on wheat, 
barley, rye and oat but not on the other grasses. The form A venae 
will grow on oat and many grasses bnt not on the other three cereals 
mentioned. The last three forms grow only on the genera Aira, 
Agrostis and Poa respectively. All these forms have of course their 
aecidium-stage on the barbeny. The terms biologic forms, biological 
species, physiological species, physiological races, specialized forms 
have all been applied to these; perhaps the term biologic forms is 
the most satisfactory. A similar specialization has been observed 
by Marshall Ward in the Puccinia parasitic on species of Bromus, 
and by Negcr, Marchal and especially Salmon in the E^siphaceac. 
In the last-named family the single morphological species Erysiphe 
graminis is found growing on the cereals, barley, oat, wheat, rye 
and a number of wild grasses (such as Poa, Bromus, Dactylis). On 
each of these host-plants the fungus has b^ome specialized so that 
the form on barley cannot infect the other three cereals or the wild 
grasses and so on. Just as the uredo.spores and aecidiosporcs both 
show these specialized characters in the case of Puccinia graminis 
so we find that both the conidia and ascosporcs of £. gramtnis sliow 
this phenomenon. Salmon lias further shown in investigating the 
relation of E. graminis to various .species of the genus, Bromus, that 
certain species may act as " bridging species," enabling the transfer 
of a biologic form to a host-plant which it cannot normally infect. 
Thus tlie biologic form on B. racemosus cannot infect B. commutatus. 
If, however, conidia from B. racemosus arc sown on B. hordaceus, 
the conidia which develop on that plant are now able to infect 
B. commutatus; thus B. /tordaceus acts as a bridging species. Salmon 
also found that injury of a leaf by mechanical means, by heat, by 
anaesthetics, Ac., would affect the immunity of the plwt and allow 
infection by conidia wliich was not able to enter a normal leaf. The 
effect of the abnormal conditions is probably to stop the production 
of, or weaken or destroy the protective enzymes or antitoxins, the 
presence of whicli normally confers immunity on the leaf. 

Symbiosis. —The romarkable case of life in common first observed 
in lichens, where a fungus and an alga unite to form a compound 
organism -the lichen—totally different from either, has now been 
proved to be universal in tliese plants, and lichens arc in all cases 
merely algae enmeshed in the interwoven hyphae of fungi (see 
Lichens). This dualism, wliere the one constituent (alga) furnishes 
carbohydrates, and the other (fungus) ensures a suppl]/ of mineral 
matters, shade and moisture, has been termed symbiosis. Since 
then numerous other cases of symbiosis have been demonstrated. 
Many trees are found to have their smaller roots invaded by fungi 
and deformed by their action, but so far from these being injurious, 
experiments go to .show tlrnt this mycorhiza (fungus-root) is 
necessary for the well-being of the tree. This is also the case with 
numerous other plants of moors and woodlands— e.g. Ericaceae, 
Pyrolacoae, Gentianaceae, Orchidaccae, ferns, &c. Recent 
cjcperiments liave shown that the difficulties of getting orchid 
seeds to germinate arc due to the absence of the necessary fungus, 
whicli must be in readiness to infect the young seedling immediately 
it emerges from the seed. The well-known failures with rhododen¬ 
drons, heaths, ftc., in ordinary garden soils arc also explained by 
the need of the fungus-infected peat tor their roots. The rfilc of the 
fungus appears to be to supply materials from the leaf-mould around, 
in forms which ordinary root-liairs are incapable of providing for 
tlie plant; in return the latter supports the fungus at slight expense 
from its abundant stores of reserve material. Numerous other 
cases of symbiosis have been discovered among the fungi of fer¬ 
mentation, of which those between Aspergillus and yeast in sake 
manufacture, and between yeasts and bacteria in kepliir and in tlie 
ginger-beer plant are best worked out. For cases of symbiosis sec 
Bacteriology. 
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Dispersal of the Spores of Fungi by Insects," Ann. Bot. (1889); 
Falck, "Die Sporenverbreltung bei den Basidiomyceten," Beitr. 


sur Biol. d. Pflansen, ix. (1904). Spores and Sporophores: Zopf, 
Die Pilse ; also the works of von Tafel and Brefeld. Classification : 
van Tieghem, Journ. de bot. p. 77 (1893), and the works of Brefeld, 
Engler and Prantl, von Tafel, Saccardo and Lotsy already cited. 
Oomycetes: Wager, “ On the Fertilization of Peronospora para¬ 
sitica," Ann. Bot. vol. xiv. (1900); Stevens, “The Compound 
Oosphere of Albugo Bliti," Bot. Gas. vol. 28 (1899); " Gameto- 
genesis and Fertilization in Albugo," ibid. vol. 32 (1901) ; 
Miyake, "Tlie Fertilization of lithium de Baryanum," Ann. of Bot. 
vol. XV. (1901); Trow, “ On Fertilization in the Saprolegnieae," 
Ann. of Bot. vol. xviii. (1904); Thaxter, " New and Peculiar Aquatic 
Fungi,’ Bot. Gas. vol. 20 (1893); Lagerheim, “Unters. fitxir die 
Monoblepharideae/' Bih. Svetrsha Vet. Akad. Handlingar, 23. 
Afd. iil. (1900); Woronin, “ Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Monoble- 
pharideen," Mim. de I'Acad. Imp. d. Sc. de St-Pitersiourg, 8 sfir. 
vol. 16 (1902). Zygomycetes : Harper, " Cell-division in Sporangia 
and Asci,” Ann. Bot. vol. xiii. (1899) ; Klebs, Die Bedingungen der 
Fortpflansung, &c. (Jena, 1896), and “ Zur Physiologie der Fort- 
pflanzung" Prings. Jahr. (1898 and 1899), " Ober Sporodinia 
grandis," Bot. Zeit. (1902): Falck, “ Die Bedingungen der Zygoten- 
bildung bei Sporodinia pandis," Cohn's Beitr. s. Biol. d. Pflansen, 
Bd. 8 (1902); Gruber " Verhalten der Zellkerne in den Zygosporen 
von Sporodinia grandis," Ber. d. deutschen bot. Ges. Bd. 19 (1901) ; 
Blakeslee, " Sexual Reproduction in the Mucorineae," Proc. Am. 
Acad. (1904); " Zygospore germination in the Mucorineae,” Annales 
myeologioi (1906), Ustilagineae : Plowright, British Uredtneae and 
Ustilagineae (London, 1889); Massee, British Fungi (Phycomycetes 
and Ustilagineae) (London, 1891); Brefeld, Unters. aus dem 
Gesamtgeb. der Mykol. Heftc xi. and xii.; and Falck, “ Die Bluten- 
infektion bei den Brandpilzen,” ibid. Heft xiii. 1903; Dangeard, " La 
Reproduction sexuelie des Ustilaginfies,” C.R., Oct. 9, 1893; 
Maire, " Recherches cytologiques el taxonomiques sur les Basidio¬ 
myceten," Annexi uu Bull, do la Soc. Mycol. de France (1902). 
Saccharomycetaceae : Jorgensen, The Micro-organisms of Fermenta¬ 
tion (1899): Barker, Ann. of Bot. vol. xiv. (1901); “ On Spore- 
formatiOn among the Saccharomycetes," Journ. of the Fed. Institute 
of Brewing, vol. 8 (1902) ; Guillermond, Recherches cytologiques 
sur les livures (Paris, 1902); Hansen, Centralbl. f. Baht. u. Paru- 
sitenp. Abt. ii. Bd. iz (1904). Exoascaceae : Giesenhagen, " Ta- 
phrina, Exoascus, MagnusieUu" (complete literature given), Bot, 
Zeit. Bd. 7 (tqor). Erysiphaceae: Harper, “ Die Entwicklung des 
Perithecium bei Sphaerotheca castagnei," Ber. d. deut. bot. Ges. (1896); 
" Sexual R^roduction and the Organization of the Nucleus in certain 
Mildews," Publ. Carnegie Institution (Washington, 1906 ); Blackman 
& Fraser, "Fertilization in Sphaerotheca," Ann. of Bot. (1903). 
Perisporiaceue ; Brefeld, Untersuchungen aus dem Gesamtgeb. ier 
Mykol. Heft 10 (1891) ; Fraser and Chamber, Annales mycolngici 
(1907). Discomycetes : Harper, " t)bcr das Verhalten der Kerne bei 
Ascomycctcn," Jahr. /. miss. Bot. Bd. 29 (1890) ; “ Sexual Repro¬ 
duction in Pyronema confluent," Ann. of Bot. 14 (1900) ; Claussen, 
" Zur Entw. dor Ascomyceten," Botidiera, Bot. Zeit. Bd. 63 (1903); 
Dangeard, " Sur le Pyronema confluens," Le Botaniste, 9 sirie (1903) 
(and numerous papers in same journal earlier and later); Ramlow, 
" Zur Entwick. von Theleboius stercoren," Bot. Zeit. (1906); Woronin, 
" Ubor die Sclerotienkrankheit dCT Vaccineen Beeren," Mem. de 
I'Acad. Imp. des Sciences de St-Pitersbourg, 7 86rie, 36 (1888); 
Dittiich, "Zur Kntwickclung.sguschichte der Helvellineen," Cohn’s 
Beitr. s. Biol. d. Pflansen (1892). Pyrenomycetes : Fiscli, " Beitr. 
z. Enlwickciungsgescluchte einiger Ascomyceten,” Bot. Zeit. 
(1882); Frank,’’Uber einige neue u. wenigor bekannte Pflanz- 
krankh.,” Landw. Jahrb. Bd. 12 (1883); Ward, “ Qnygena 

equina, a horn - destroying fungus," Phil. Trans, vol. 191 
(1899); Dawson, "On the Biology of Poroniapunctata," Ann. of 
hot. 14 (190&). Tuberineae : Buchholtz, " Zur Morphologic u. 
Systematik der Fungi hypogaei,” /inn. Mycol. Bd. i (1903) ; 
Fischer in Engler and Prantl, Die natUrlichen Pflansenfamilien 
(1896). Laboulbeniineae: Thaxter, " Monograph of the Laboul- 
beniaccae,” Mem. Amer. Acad, of Arts and Sciences, vol. 12 (1895). 
Uredineae: Eriks.son and Henning, Die Cetreideroste (Stockholm, 
1896); Eriksson, Botan. Gas. vol. 25 (1896); “On the Vegetative 
Life of some Uredineae," Ann. of Bot. (1903) ; Klebahn, Die wirt- 
wechselnden Rostpilse (i^rlin, 1904) : Sapin-Trouffy, “ Recherches 
histologiques sur la famille des Uridinies,” Le Botaniste (1896-1897) ; 
Blackman, “ On the Fertilization, Alternation of Generations and 
General Cytology of the Uredineae,” Ann. of Bot. vol. 18 (1904); 
Blackman and Fraser, “Further Studies on the Sexuality of Ure- 
dineae,” Ann. of Bot. vol. 20 (1906); Christman, " Sexual Repro¬ 
duction of Rusts,” Ann. of Bot. vol. 20 (igo6); Ward, "The 
Brooms and their Rust Fungus,” Ann. of hot. vol. 13 (1901). 
Basidiomycetes: Dangeard, “ Iji Reprod. sexuelie des Basidio- 
mycites,” Le Botaniste (1894 and 1900); Maire, “ Recherches 
cvdologiques et taxonomiques sur les Basidiomyefites,” Annexe du 
Bull, de la Soc. Mycol. de France (1902) ; Mdller, " Protobasidio- 
myceten," Schimper's Mitt, aus den Tropen, Heft 8 (Jena, 1893) ; 
Nichols, ’’ The Nature and Origin of the Binucleated Cells in certain 
Basidiomycetes,” Trans. Wisconsin Acad, of Sciences, yol. 15 
(1903) ; Wager, " The Sexuality of the Fungi,” Ann. of Bot. 13 
(1899); Woronin, “ Exobasidium WOfcinii," Verh. Naturf. Ges. eu 
F«*6«rgJBd.4(18^). Fermentation: Buchner, “ GahrungohneHefe- 
zellen,” Bot. Zeit. Bd. 18 (1898); Albert, Cent. f. Baht. Bd. 17 (1901); 
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Green, ^ht Sotubli Ferments and Fermentatian (Cambridge, tSgg). 
Parasitism : " On «ome Relations between Host and Parasite," 
Proc. Fay. Sac. vol. 47 (l«go); “ A lily Disease," Ann. of Botany, 
vol. 2 (188S): Eriksson * Hennings, Die Getrgideroste (vide supra) ; 
Ward, " On the Question of Predisposition and Immunity in Plants," 
Proc, Cambridge' PMl. Soc. vol. il (1902); also Annals of Bot. 
vol. 16 (1Q02) and vol. 19 (1905) : Neger, “ Beitr. a. Biol. d. 
Erystaheen" Flora, Bde. 88 and 90 (1901-1902); Salmon, " Cultural 
Experiments with * Biologic Forms' of the Erysiphaceae," Phil. 
Trans. {1904): " On Erysiphe mminis and it.s adaptative parasitism 
within the genu.s, Bromus," Ann. Mycol. vol. ii (1904), also Ann. 
of Bot. vol. 19 (1903). Symbiosis: Ward, “The Ginger-Beer 
Plant,” Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. (1892); “Symbiosis," Ann. of Bat. 13 
(1899); Shatk, " Der Sinn der Mykorrhiaenbildnng," Jakrb. f. 
wiss. Bot. Bd. 34 (1900) ; Bernard, “On some Diilerent Cases of 
Germination," Gardener’s Chronicle (1900); Pierce, Publ. Univ. 
California (1900). (H. M. W.; V. H. B.) 

FUKJ (FuNNivTiH, Funo, Fungha), a very mixed negroid 
race, occupying parts of Sennar and the hilly country to the 
south between the White and Blue Niles. TTiey traditionally 
come from west of the White Nile and are affiliated by some to 
the Kordofan Nubas, by others, more justifiably, to the negro 
Shilluks. These Fun], who became tire dominant race in Sennar 
in the 15th century, almost everywhere assimilated the speech, 
religion and habits of the Arabs settled in that region. Until 
the jgth century they were one of the most powerful of African 
peoples in the eastern Sudan. About the end of the 15th century 
they overthrew the kingdom of Aloa, between the two Niles, 
and conquered the neighbouring peoples of the Sudan, Nubia 
and even Kordofan. TTie Funj had mixed much with the Arabs 
before thmr conquests, and had been converted to Islam. But 
they were still in many ways savages, for James Bruce (who 
traversed the district in 1772) says that their most famous 
king, Malek-cl-Gahman, preferred human liver to any other 
food, and the Belgian traveller E. Pruyssenaere (1826-1864) 
found them still performing pagan rites on their sacred Mount 
Gula. Ernst Mamo declared that as late as 1870 the most 
southern branch of the race, the Boruns, a non-Arabic speak^ 
tribe, were cannibals. The Funj kings were content with 
levying tribute on their neighbours, and in this loose way Shendi, 
Berber and Dongola were once tributary. The Arab viziers 
gradually absorbed all power, the Funj sovereignty becoming 
nominal; and in 1821 the Egyptians easily destroyed the Funj 
domination. To-day the Funj are few, and represent no real 
type. They are a bright, ho.spitable folk. Many of them are 
skilful surgeons and go far afield in their work. The fellahin, 
indeed, call surgeons “ Senaari ” (men. of Sennar). See further 
Sknnar and Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian). 

FUNKIA, in botany, a genus of rather handsome, hardy, 
herbaceous plants belonging to the natural order Liliaceac, 
and natives of China and Japan. They are tuberous, with 
broadly ovate or heart-shaped leaves and racemes of white or 
pale lilac, drooping, funnel-shaped flowers. They are useful 
for the borders of a shrubbery, the lawn or rock-work, or may 
be grown in pots for the greenhouse. The plants are propagated 
by dividing the crowns in autumn or when growth begins in 
spring. 

FUNNEL (through an 0 . Fr. founil, found in Breton, from 
Lat. infundibulum, that through which anything is poured, 
from fundere, to pour), a vessel shaped like a cone having a small 
tube at the apex through which powder, liquid, &c., may he 
easily passed into another vessel with a small opening. The 
term is used in metal-casting of the hole through which the 
metal is poured into a mould, and in anatomy and zoology of an 
infundibulum or funnel-shaped organ. The word is th'’s used 
generally of any shaft or passage to convey light, air or smoke, 
as of the cl^ney of an engine or a steam-boat, or the flue of an 
ordinary chimney. It is alro used of a shaft or channel in rocks, 
and in the decoying of wild-fowl is applied to the cone-shaped 
passage leading from a pond and covered with a net, a “ funnel- 
net,” into which the birds are decoyed. 

FUH (connected with 0 . Fr. forre, a sheath or case; so ‘‘ an 
outer covering ”), the name specially given to the covering of 
the skin in certain animals which are natives of the colder 
climates, lying alongside of another and longer covering, c^ed 
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the overimir. The fur differs from the overtiair, in that h is 
soft, silky, cur^, downy and barbed len^wise, while the 
overhair is straight, smooth and comparatively rigid. These 
properties of fur constitute its essential value for felting purposes, 
and mark its difference from wool and silk; the first, alter some 
sli^t preparation by the aid of hot water, readily unites its 
fibres into a strong and compact mass; the others can best be 
managed by spinning and weaving. 

On the living animal the overhair keeps the fur filaments 
apart, prevents their tendency to felt, and protects them from 
injury—thus securing to the animal an immunity from cold and 
storm ; while, as a matter of fact, this very overhair, though of 
an humbler name, is most generally the beauty and pride of the 
peh, and marks its chief value with the furrier. We arrive 
thus at two distinct and opposite uses and values of fur. Re¬ 
garded as useful for felt it is denominated staple fur, while with 
respect to its use with and on the pelt it is called fancy fur. 

History. —The manufacture of fur into a felt is of comparatively 
modern origin, while the use of fur pelts as a covering for the 
body, for the couch, or for the tent is coeval with the earliest 
history of all northern tribes and nations. Their use was not 
simply a barbarous expedient to defend man from the rigours 
of an arctic winter j woven wool alone cannot, in its most perfect 
form, accomplish this. ITie pelt or skin is requisite to keep out 
the piercing wind and driving storm, while the fur and overhoir 
ward off the cold ; and “ furs ” are as much a necessity to-day 
among more northern peoples as they ever were in the da)rs of 
barbarism. With them tlie providing of this necessary covering 
became the first purpose of their toil; subsequently it grew 
into an object of barter and traffic, at first among themselves, 
and afterwards with their neighbours of more temperate climes ; 
and with the latter it naturally became an article of fashion, 
of ornament and of luxury. This, in brief, has been the history 
of its use in China, Tataty, Russia, Siberia and North America, 
and at present the employment of fancy furs among civilized 
nations has grown to be more extensive than at any former period. 

The supply of this demand in earlier times led to such severe 
competition as to terminate in tribal pillages and even national 
wars ; and in modem times it has led to commercial ventures 
on the part of individuals and companies, the account of which, 
told in its plainest form, reads like the pages of romance. Furs 
have constituted the price of redemption for royal captives, 
the gifts of emperors and king.s, and the peculiar badge of state 
functionaries. At the present day they vie with precious gems 
and gold as ornaments and garniture for wealth and faslmn; 
but by their abundance, and the cheapness of some varieties, 
they have recently come within the reach of men of moderate 
incomes. The history of furs can he read in Marco Polo, os 
he grows eloquent with the description of the rich skins of the 
khan of Tatary ; in the early fathers of the church, who lament 
their introduction into Rome and Byzantium as an evidence of 
barbaric aad debasing luxury ; in the political history of Russia, 
stretching out a powerful arm over Siberia to secure her rich 
treasures ; in the story of the French occupation of Canada, 
and the ascent of the St Lawrence to Lake Superior, and the 
subsequent contest to retain possession against England; in 
the history of early settlements of New England, New York 
and Virginia ; in Irving’s Astoria ; in the records of liie Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; and in the annals of the fairs held at Niihniy 
Novgorod and Leipzig. Here it may suffice to give some account 
of the present condition of the trade in fancy furs. The collection 
of skins is now chiefly a matter of private enterprise. Few, if 
any, monopolies exist. 

Natural Supplies, —We are dependent upon the Carnivora, 
Rodentia, Ungulata and Manuptalia for our supplies of furs, 
the first two classes being by far of the greatest importance. The 
Carnivora include bears, wolverines, wolves, raccoons, foxes, 
sables, martens, skunks, koUnsl^, fitch, fishers, ermines, cats, 
sea otters, fur seals, hair seals, lions, tigers, leopards, lynxes, 
jackals, &c. The Rodentia'include bwvers, nutrias, musk-rats 
or musquash, marinots, hamsters, chinchillas, hares, rabbits, 
squirrels, &c. The Ungulata include Persian, Astrachan, Crimean, 
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Chinese and Tibet lambs, moudon, guanaco, goats, pdnies, &c. 
The Marstipialia include opossums, wallabies and kangaroos. 
These, of course, could be subdivided, but for general purposes 
of the fur trade the above is deemed sufficient. 

The question frequently arises, not only for those interested 
in the production of fur apparel, but for those who derive so 
much comfort and pleasure from its use, whether the supply of 
fur-bearing animals is likely to be exhausted. Although it is 
a fact that the demand is ever increasing, and that some of the 
rarer animals are decreasing in numbers, yet on the other hand 
some kinds of furs are occasionally neglected through vagaries of 
fashion, which give nature an opportunity to repleni^ their 
source. ITiese respites are, however, becoming fewer every day, 
and what were formerly the most neglected kinds of furs are 
becoming more and more sought after. The supply of some of 
the most valuable, such as sable, silver and natural black fox, 
sea otter and ermine, which arc all taken from animals of a more 
or less shy nature, does very gradually decrease with persistent 
hunting and the encroachment of man upon the districts where 
they live, but the climate of these vast regions is so cold and 
inhospitable that the probabilities of man ever permanently 
inhabiting them in numbers sufficient to scare away or exter¬ 
minate the fur-bearing wild animals is unlikely. Besides these 
there are many useful, though commonplace, fur-bearing animals 
like mink, musquash, skunk, raccoon, opossum, hamster, rabbit, 
hares and moles, that thrive by depredations upon cultivated 
land. Some of these are reared upon extensive wild farms. 
In addition there are domestic fur-bearing animals, such as 
Persian, Astrnchan and Chinese lambs, and goals, easily bred 
and available. 

With regard to the rearing of the Persian lamb, there is a 
prevalent idea that the skins of the unborn lamb are frequently 
used ; this, however, is a mistake. A few such skins have been 
taken, but they ere too delicate to be of any service. The youngest, 
known as “ broadtails,” are killed when a few daj^s old, but for 
the well-developed curly fur, the lambs must be six or seven week.s 
old. During these weeks their bodies are covered with leather 
so that the fur may develop in Close, light and clean curls. The 
experiment has been tried of rearing rare, wild, fur-bearing 
animals in captivity, and although climatic conditions and food 
have been precisely as in their natural environment, the fur has 
been poor in quality and bad in colour, totally unlike that taken 
from animals in the wild state. The sensation of fear or the re¬ 
striction of movement and the obtaining of food without exertion 
evidently prevent the normal development of the creature. 

In mountainous districts in the more temperate zones some 
good supplies are found. Chinchillas and nutrias are obtained 
from South America, whence come also civet c-its, jaguars, 
ocelots and pumas. Opossums and wallabies, good useful furs, 
come from Australia and New Zealand. The martens, foxes 
and otters imported from southern Europe and' southern Asia, 
arc very mixed in quality, and the majority are poor compared 
with those of Canada and the north. 

Certain characteristics in the skin reveal to the expert from 
what section of territory they come, but in classifying them it 
is considered sufficient to mention territories only. 

Some of the poorer sorts of fursj such as hamster, marmot, 
Chinese goats and lambs, Tatar pionies, weasels, kaluga, various 
monkeys, antelopes, foxes, otters, jackals and others from the 
warmer zones, which until recently were neglected on account 
of their inferior quality of colour, by the better class of the trade, 
are now being deftly dressed or dyed in Europe and America, 
and good effects are produced, although the lack of quality when 
compared with the better furs from colder climates which possess 
full top hair, close underwool and supple leathers, is readily 
manifest. It is only the pressure of increasing demand that makes 
marketable hard pelts with harsh Inrittle hair of nondescript 
hue, and these would, naturally, be the last to attract the notice 
of dealers. 

As it is hoposiible that we shall ever discover any new fur- 
bearing animals other than those we know, it behove.s responsible 
authorities to enforce close seasons and restrictions, as to the 
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sex and age, in the killing for the pu^ose of equalizing the 
numbers of the catche,s. As evidence of indiscriminate slaughter 
the case of the American buffaloes may be cited. At one time 
thousands of buffalo skins were obtainable and provided material 
for most useful coats and rugs for rough wear in cold regions, 
but to-day only a herd or so of the animals remain, and in 
captivity. 

The majority of animals taken for their fur arc trapped or 
snared, the gun being avoided as much us possible in order that 
the coat may be quite undamaged. Many weary hours are 
spent in setting baits, traps and wires, and, frequently, when 
the hunter retraces his steps to ctrilect the quarry it is only to 
find it gone, devoured try some large animal that has visited 
his traps before him. After the skins have been carefully 
removed—the sooner after death the better for the subsequent 
condition of the fur—-they are lightly tacked out, pelt outwards, 
and, without being exposed to the sun or close contact with a 
fire, allowed to dry in a hut or shady place where there is some 
warmth or movement of air. With the exception of sealskins, 
which arc pickled in brine, all raw- skins come to the various 
trade markets simply dried like this. 

Quality and Cofwar.—ITie best fur is obtained by killing 
animals when the winter is at its height and the colder the season 
the better its quality and colour. Fur skins taken out of season 
are indifferent, and the hair is liable to shed itself freely ; a 
good furrier will, however, reject such faulty specimens in the 
manufacturing. The finest furs are obtained from the Arctic 
and northern regions, and the lower the latitude the less full and 
silky the fur, till, at the torrid zone, fur gives place to harsh hair 
without any underwool. The finest and closest wools are 
possessed by the amphibious Carnivora and Rodentia, viz. seals, 
otters, beavers, nutrias and musquash, the beauty of which is 
not seen until after the stiff water or top hairs are pulled out 
or otherwise removed. In this class of animal the underneath 
wool of the belly is thicker than that of the back, while the 
opposite is true of those found on the land. The sea otter, one 
of the richest and rarest of furs, especially for men’s wear, is an 
exception to this unhairing process, which it docs not require, 
the hair being of the same length as the wool, silky and bright, 
quite the reverse of the case of other aquatic animals. 

Of sealskins there are two distinct classes, the fur seals and the 
hair seals. The latter have no growth of fur under the stiff top 
hair and are killed, with few exceptions (generally of the marbled 
seals), on account of the oil and leather they yield. The best 
fur seals are found off the Alaska coast and down as far south 
as San Francisco. 

It is found that in densely wooded districts furs are darker in 
colour than in exposed regions, and that the quality of wool and 
hair is softer and more silky than those from bore tracts of countiy', 
where nature exacts from its creatures greater efforts to secure 
food, thereby developing stronger limbs and a consequently 
coarser body covering. 

As regards density of colour the skunk or black marten has 
the blackest fur, and some tats of the domestic kind, specially 
reared for their fur, are nearly black. Black bears have occasion¬ 
ally very black coats, but the majority have a brownish under¬ 
wool. The natural black fox is a member of the silver fox 
fiimily and is very rare, the skins bringing a high price. Most 
silver foxes have dark necks and in some the dark shade runs a 
quarter, half-way, or three-quarters!, or even the whole .length 
of the skin, but it is rather of a brownish hue. Some Russian 
sables are of u very dense bluish brown almost a black, which is 
the origin undoubtedly of the term “ sables,” while some, from 
one district in particular, have a quantity of silver hairs, evenly 
interapersed in the fur, a peculiarity which has nothing to do 
with age. The best sea otters have very dark coats which are 
highly esteemed, a few with silver hairs in parts; where these 
are equally and evenly spread the skins are very valuable. Otters 
and beavers that run dark in the hair or wool ore more valuable 
than the paler ones, the wools of which are frequently touched 
with a chemical to produce a gol^n shade. This is also done 
with nutrias after unhairing. The darker sorts of mink. 
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musquash, raccoon and wolverine are more valuable than the 
paler skins. 

CoUfCtive Supplies and .Salw.—There are ten large Ameru^ 
and rnnftHian companies with extensive systems for gathering 
the annual hauls of skins from the far-scattered trappers. Thwe 
are the Hudson’s Bay Co., Russia Fur Co., Alaska Commercial 
Co., North American Commercial Co., Russian &alskin Co., 
Harmony Fur Co., Royal Greenland Fur Co., American Fur Co., 
Missouri Co. and Pacific Co. Most of the raw skins are forwarded 
to about half-a-dozen brokers in London, who roughly sort them 
in convenient lots, issuing catalogues to the traders of the world, 
and after due time for examination of the goods by intendmg 
purchasers, the lots are sold by public auction. "The principal 
sales of general furs are held in London in January and March, 
smaller offerings being made in June and October; while the 
bulk of fur sealskins is sold separately in December. The 
Hudson’s Bay Co.’s .sales take place before the others, and, as 
no reserves are placed on any lot, the results are taken as exactly 
indicating current values. While many buyers from America 
and Russia are personally in attendance at the sales, many more 
are represented by London and I.eipzig agents who buy for them 
upon commission. In addition to the fur skins coming from 
North America vast numbers from Russia, Siberia, China, Japan, 
Australia and South America are offered during the same ^riods 
at public auction. Fairs are also held in Siberia, Russia and 
Germany for the distribution of fur skins as follows :— 

January : Frankfort - on - the - Small collection of pro- 
Oder vincial produce, such 

as otter, fox, fitch and 
marten 

February ■ Irbit, Siberia , . General Russian furs. 

Easter: Leiprig, Germany General furs. 

August: Nuhniy Novgorod, Persian lamb and general 

Russia furs. 

August: Kiakhta, Siberia . Chinese furs and ermine. 

December : Ishim, Siberia . , Chiefly squirrels. 

Of course there arc many transactions, generally in the cheaper 
and coarser kinds of furs, used only in central Europe, Russia 
and Asia which in no way interest the London market, and there 
are many direct consignments of skins from collectors in America 
and Russia to London, New York and Leipzig merchants. But 
the bulk of the fine furs of the world is sold at the large public 
trade auction .sales in London. The chief exceptions are the 
Persian and Astrachan lambs, which arc bought at the Russian 
fairs, and are dressed and dyed in Leipzig, and the ermine and 
Russian squirrels, which are dre.s.scd and manufactured into 
linings either in Russia or Germany before offered for sale to the 
wholesale merchants or manufacturers. 

The annual collection of fur skins varies considerably in 
quantity according to the demand and to the good or Imd climatic 
conditions of the season ; and it is impossible to give a complete 
record, as many skins are used in the country of their origin or 
exported direct to merchants. But a fairly exact statement of 
the numbers sold in the great public trade auction sales in 
Ix)ndon during the year 1905-1906 is herewith set out. 


Year ending jjst of Match 

Total Number 
of Skins. 

Badger . 

28,634 

Badger, Japanese. 

6,026 

Bear. 

18,576 

Beaver. 

80,514 

Cat, Civet. 

157.915 

Cat, House. 

. 126,703 

„ Wild. 

32,233 

Chinchilla (l-i Plata), known also as Bastard 

43,578 

„ Peruvian finest .... 

5,603 

Deer, Cliincse.■ . 

124.335 

Ermine. 

. 40,641 

Fisher. 

5.949 

Fitch. 

77,578 

Fox, Blue. 

1,893 

10,276 

„ Cross. 

„ Grey. 

39.561 

„ Japanese. 

81,429 

„ Kit.• 

4,023 

..Red. 

138,961 

„ Silver. 

2,510 

„ White.' . 

27*463 


Goati, Chinese. 

Hares. 

Kangaroo. 

Kid, Chinese linings and skins equal to 

Kolinsky. 

Lamb, Mongolian linings and skins equal to 
,, Slink ,, ,, ,, 

,, ’libet ,, ,, ,, 

Leopard . 


Lwnx 

Marmot, linings and skins equal to 
Marten, Baum 
„ Japanese . 

„ Stone 

Mink, Canadian and American 
„ Japanese 

Mouflon. 

Musk-rat or Musciua.sh, Brown 
„ „ Black 

Nutria. 

Opossum, American 
„ Australian 

Otter, River .... 

,, Sea .... 

Raccoon. 

Sable, Canadian and American 
„ Japanese 
,, Russian 

Seals, Fur .... 

„ Hair .... 

Skunk . 

Squirrel . ... 

„ Linings each averaging 126 skins 
Tiger 

Wallaby . 

Wolf . 

Wolverine 
Wombat . 


261,190 

41,*56 

7.ti3 

5,080,047 

314,07* 

167.373 
794,130 

dlllt 

1,600,600 

4,373 

16,461 

13.939 

399,334 

360.373 

33,394 

5 . 136,339 

41,788 

83,474 

902,065 

4,161,685 

31,235 

332 

310,712 

97,382 

336 

26,399 

77,000 

31.943 

1,068,408 
194,396 
1,982,736 
392 
60,956 
56,642 
1,726 


A brief account of the different qualities of the pelts, with 
some general remarks as to their customary uses, follows. The 
prices quoted arc subject to constant fluctuation ^d represent 
purely trade prices for bulk, and it should be explained that the 
very great variations are due to different sizes, qualities and 
colours, and moreover are only first cost, before skins are dressed 
and prepared. These preparations are in some cases expensive, 
and there is generally a considerable percentage of waste. The 
prices cannot be taken as a guide to the wholesale price of a 
single and finished skin, buf simply as relalive value. 

The fullest and darkest kins of each kind are the most valu¬ 
able, and, in cases of bluish grey or white, the fuller, clearer and 
brighter are the more expensive. A few albinos are found in 
every species, but whatever their value to a museum, they are of 
little commercial importance. Some odd lots of skins arrive 
designated simply as “ sundries,” so no classification is possible, 
and this will account for the absence of a few names of skins of 
which the imports are insignificant in quantity, or are received 
direct by the wholesale merchants. 


Names, Qualities and Uses 0/ Pelts.' 

Astrachan.—S ee Lambs, below. 

Badger. —Size 2 x i ft. American sorts have coarse thick under- 
wool of a pale fawn or .stone colour with a growth of longer black 
and white hairs, 3 or 4 in. long ; a very durable but clumsy fur. 
The best skins are exported to France, Spain and Italy, and used for 
carriage mgs and military purposes. Asiatic, including Japanese, 
.skins are more woolly. Russian and Prussian kinds are coarser and 
darker, and used mostly for bnish trade. Value 6d. to iqs. 

Bear, Australian. —Sec Wombat, below. 

Bear, Black.— Size 6x3 ft. Fine dark brown underwool with 
bright black and flowing top hair 4 in. long. Cubs arc nearly as long 
in the hair although only about halt the size and not only softer and 
better, but have the advantage of being very much lighter in pelt. 
Widely distributed in North America, the best come from Canada, 
are costly and are used for military caps, boas, muffs, trimmings, 
carriage rugs and coachmen's capes, ana the fur wears exceedingly 
well. Value 17s. 6d. to 86s. Those from East India and warm 
climates arc harsh’, poor and only fit for floor mgs. 

Bear, Brown. —Size 6x3 ft. Similar in quality to the black, 
but far more limited in number ; the colours range from light yellow 
to a rich dark brown. The best come from Hudson Bay territory 
and arc valuable. Used for muffs, trimmings , boas, and carria ge 


* The measurements given,are from nose to root of toil of average 
large sizes after the dressing process, which has a shrinking tendency. 
The depths of fur quoted are the greatest, but there are plenty of 
good useful skhiB possessing a lesser depth. 
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Chinese and Tibet lambs, moudon, guanaco, goats, pdnies, &c. 
The Marstipialia include opossums, wallabies and kangaroos. 
These, of course, could be subdivided, but for general purposes 
of the fur trade the above is deemed sufficient. 

The question frequently arises, not only for those interested 
in the production of fur apparel, but for those who derive so 
much comfort and pleasure from its use, whether the supply of 
fur-bearing animals is likely to be exhausted. Although it is 
a fact that the demand is ever increasing, and that some of the 
rarer animals are decreasing in numbers, yet on the other hand 
some kinds of furs are occasionally neglected through vagaries of 
fashion, which give nature an opportunity to repleni^ their 
source. ITiese respites are, however, becoming fewer every day, 
and what were formerly the most neglected kinds of furs are 
becoming more and more sought after. The supply of some of 
the most valuable, such as sable, silver and natural black fox, 
sea otter and ermine, which arc all taken from animals of a more 
or less shy nature, does very gradually decrease with persistent 
hunting and the encroachment of man upon the districts where 
they live, but the climate of these vast regions is so cold and 
inhospitable that the probabilities of man ever permanently 
inhabiting them in numbers sufficient to scare away or exter¬ 
minate the fur-bearing wild animals is unlikely. Besides these 
there are many useful, though commonplace, fur-bearing animals 
like mink, musquash, skunk, raccoon, opossum, hamster, rabbit, 
hares and moles, that thrive by depredations upon cultivated 
land. Some of these are reared upon extensive wild farms. 
In addition there are domestic fur-bearing animals, such as 
Persian, Astrnchan and Chinese lambs, and goals, easily bred 
and available. 

With regard to the rearing of the Persian lamb, there is a 
prevalent idea that the skins of the unborn lamb are frequently 
used ; this, however, is a mistake. A few such skins have been 
taken, but they ere too delicate to be of any service. The youngest, 
known as “ broadtails,” are killed when a few daj^s old, but for 
the well-developed curly fur, the lambs must be six or seven week.s 
old. During these weeks their bodies are covered with leather 
so that the fur may develop in Close, light and clean curls. The 
experiment has been tried of rearing rare, wild, fur-bearing 
animals in captivity, and although climatic conditions and food 
have been precisely as in their natural environment, the fur has 
been poor in quality and bad in colour, totally unlike that taken 
from animals in the wild state. The sensation of fear or the re¬ 
striction of movement and the obtaining of food without exertion 
evidently prevent the normal development of the creature. 

In mountainous districts in the more temperate zones some 
good supplies are found. Chinchillas and nutrias are obtained 
from South America, whence come also civet c-its, jaguars, 
ocelots and pumas. Opossums and wallabies, good useful furs, 
come from Australia and New Zealand. The martens, foxes 
and otters imported from southern Europe and' southern Asia, 
arc very mixed in quality, and the majority are poor compared 
with those of Canada and the north. 

Certain characteristics in the skin reveal to the expert from 
what section of territory they come, but in classifying them it 
is considered sufficient to mention territories only. 

Some of the poorer sorts of fursj such as hamster, marmot, 
Chinese goats and lambs, Tatar pionies, weasels, kaluga, various 
monkeys, antelopes, foxes, otters, jackals and others from the 
warmer zones, which until recently were neglected on account 
of their inferior quality of colour, by the better class of the trade, 
are now being deftly dressed or dyed in Europe and America, 
and good effects are produced, although the lack of quality when 
compared with the better furs from colder climates which possess 
full top hair, close underwool and supple leathers, is readily 
manifest. It is only the pressure of increasing demand that makes 
marketable hard pelts with harsh Inrittle hair of nondescript 
hue, and these would, naturally, be the last to attract the notice 
of dealers. 

As it is hoposiible that we shall ever discover any new fur- 
bearing animals other than those we know, it behove.s responsible 
authorities to enforce close seasons and restrictions, as to the 
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sex and age, in the killing for the pu^ose of equalizing the 
numbers of the catche,s. As evidence of indiscriminate slaughter 
the case of the American buffaloes may be cited. At one time 
thousands of buffalo skins were obtainable and provided material 
for most useful coats and rugs for rough wear in cold regions, 
but to-day only a herd or so of the animals remain, and in 
captivity. 

The majority of animals taken for their fur arc trapped or 
snared, the gun being avoided as much us possible in order that 
the coat may be quite undamaged. Many weary hours are 
spent in setting baits, traps and wires, and, frequently, when 
the hunter retraces his steps to ctrilect the quarry it is only to 
find it gone, devoured try some large animal that has visited 
his traps before him. After the skins have been carefully 
removed—the sooner after death the better for the subsequent 
condition of the fur—-they are lightly tacked out, pelt outwards, 
and, without being exposed to the sun or close contact with a 
fire, allowed to dry in a hut or shady place where there is some 
warmth or movement of air. With the exception of sealskins, 
which arc pickled in brine, all raw- skins come to the various 
trade markets simply dried like this. 

Quality and Cofwar.—ITie best fur is obtained by killing 
animals when the winter is at its height and the colder the season 
the better its quality and colour. Fur skins taken out of season 
are indifferent, and the hair is liable to shed itself freely ; a 
good furrier will, however, reject such faulty specimens in the 
manufacturing. The finest furs are obtained from the Arctic 
and northern regions, and the lower the latitude the less full and 
silky the fur, till, at the torrid zone, fur gives place to harsh hair 
without any underwool. The finest and closest wools are 
possessed by the amphibious Carnivora and Rodentia, viz. seals, 
otters, beavers, nutrias and musquash, the beauty of which is 
not seen until after the stiff water or top hairs are pulled out 
or otherwise removed. In this class of animal the underneath 
wool of the belly is thicker than that of the back, while the 
opposite is true of those found on the land. The sea otter, one 
of the richest and rarest of furs, especially for men’s wear, is an 
exception to this unhairing process, which it docs not require, 
the hair being of the same length as the wool, silky and bright, 
quite the reverse of the case of other aquatic animals. 

Of sealskins there are two distinct classes, the fur seals and the 
hair seals. The latter have no growth of fur under the stiff top 
hair and are killed, with few exceptions (generally of the marbled 
seals), on account of the oil and leather they yield. The best 
fur seals are found off the Alaska coast and down as far south 
as San Francisco. 

It is found that in densely wooded districts furs are darker in 
colour than in exposed regions, and that the quality of wool and 
hair is softer and more silky than those from bore tracts of countiy', 
where nature exacts from its creatures greater efforts to secure 
food, thereby developing stronger limbs and a consequently 
coarser body covering. 

As regards density of colour the skunk or black marten has 
the blackest fur, and some tats of the domestic kind, specially 
reared for their fur, are nearly black. Black bears have occasion¬ 
ally very black coats, but the majority have a brownish under¬ 
wool. The natural black fox is a member of the silver fox 
fiimily and is very rare, the skins bringing a high price. Most 
silver foxes have dark necks and in some the dark shade runs a 
quarter, half-way, or three-quarters!, or even the whole .length 
of the skin, but it is rather of a brownish hue. Some Russian 
sables are of u very dense bluish brown almost a black, which is 
the origin undoubtedly of the term “ sables,” while some, from 
one district in particular, have a quantity of silver hairs, evenly 
interapersed in the fur, a peculiarity which has nothing to do 
with age. The best sea otters have very dark coats which are 
highly esteemed, a few with silver hairs in parts; where these 
are equally and evenly spread the skins are very valuable. Otters 
and beavers that run dark in the hair or wool ore more valuable 
than the paler ones, the wools of which are frequently touched 
with a chemical to produce a gol^n shade. This is also done 
with nutrias after unhairing. The darker sorts of mink. 
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any such variation. Tboso sicins in whic^ tlie un4erwDol is 
quite rvuitc are rare and much more eiqjeneive. In summer ^>eci- 
meqs of this species, as with other whito iiirred animals, have slightly 
discoloured coats. The skins that arc not per/ectly white are dyed 
jet black, dark or light smoke, violet-blue, blue-grey, and also in 
imitation of the drab sliades of the natural blue. Value iBs. to 66s. 

Genet. —Size lo x 4 in. The genet proper is a small white spotted 
cat found in Europe, but the quantity is too small to he of commercial 
interest. The name has been adopted for the black cats used so 
much in the trade. (Sec Cats, above.) Value is. to 6s. 6d. 

Goats.— Size varies greatly. The European, Arabian and East 
Indian kinds arc seldom used for rugs, the skins are chiefly dressed 
as leatlicr for books and furniture, and the kids for bool s and gloves, 
and the finer wool and hair are woven into various materials. Many 
from Kussia are dyed black for floor and carriage rugs ; the hair is 
brittle, with poor undorwool and not very durable; the cost, Imwcver, 
is small. The Chinese export thousands of similar skins in black, 
grey and white, u.suaUy ready dressed and made into rugs of two 
.skins each. A great many arc dyed black and brown, in imitation 
of bear, and are used largely in the western parts of tlie United 
States and Canada for sleigh and carriage rugs. Many are used lor 
their leather. Thousands oi tlic kids arc also dyed black and worked 
into cross-shaped pieces, in which shape they arc largely exported 
to Germany, France, Great Britain and America, and sold by the 
retail as caracal, kid or caracul. The grey ones arc in good demand 
for motor coats. The word caracul has boon adopted from the 
Turkish and signifies black-carcd. Sec also Lambs, caracul. Value 
of Chinese whito 3s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; grey, 4s. to 6e. 9d. 

The Angora from the licights of central Asia Minor has curly, 
fleecy, silky, white wool, 4 to 7 in. long. The fnr is not used in Great 
Britain, as formerly, and the greater quantity, known ns mohair, 
is now imported for puriiosos of weaving. This species of goat was 
some years since introduced into Cape Colony, hut its wo^ is not 
so good ns the Asiatic breed. Good business, however, is done witli 
the product, Iiut ctiiefly for leather. Value 4s. to 12s. 6d. 

Thu Mongolian goat has a very soft silk underwool, and after the 
long top liair is removed it is dressed and iniTOrted and erroneously 
named mouflon. The colour is a hgtit fawn, but it is so pale that it 
lends itself to be dyed any colour. It was popular some years since 
in the cheaper trade, but it is not now much seen in England. Value 
28. to 68. 

Tlie Tibet goat is similar to the Angora in the fineness of its wool, 
and many are used in the making of cashmere shawls. The Tibet 
lamb BO largely imported and used for children's wear is often mis- 
callod Tibet goat. Value 3s. to 7s. 6d. 

Guanaco.—S ize 30X 13 in. Is a t^ccies of goat found in Pata¬ 
gonia and other parts of South A mcrica. It has a very long nock and 
exceedingly soft woolly fur of a light reddish-fawn colour with very 
white flanks. It is usually imported in small quantities, native 
dressed, and ready made into rugs. The dressing is hard and 
brittle. If the skin.s are dressed in Europe they afford a very com¬ 
fortable .rug, though a very marked one in effect. They have a 
similar wool to the vicuna, but coarser and redder ; both are largely 
used in South America. Value is. to 4a. 6d. 

Hamstea. —Size 8 v 3J m. A destructive rodent, is found in 
great numbers in Russia and Germany. Tlie fur is very flat and poor, 
of a yellowish pale brown wjth a little marking of black. Being 
of a light weight it is used for linings. Value 3d. to is. 

Hake.— Size 24x9 in. The common hare of Europe does not 
much interest the furrier, the fur being chiefly used by makeis of 
hatters' felt. The white hares, however, of Russia, Siberia and other 
regions in the Arctic circle are very largely used in the cheaper trade 
of Europe, America and the British colonies. The fur is of the 
whitest when killed in winter, and that upon the flanks of the animal 
is very much longer than.that upon its back. The flanks are usually 
cut on and made into muflis and stoles. The hair is, however, brittle 
and is not at all durable. This fur is dyed .jet black and various 
shades oi lirown and grey, and manufactured into articles for the 
small drapers and for exportation. The North American hares 
are also dyed black and brown and used in the same way. Value 
of white 2d. to 5d. 

Jackal.— Size a to 3 ft. long. Is found in India and north and 
south Africa. Indian ore light brown and reddish, those from the 
Cape are dark .grey and rather silvery. Few are imported. Fur 
generally poor and harsh, only suitable for carriage rugs. Value 
IS. to 3s. 6d. 

Jaguar.— vSise 7 to 10 ft. long. Is found in Mexico and British 
Honduras. The markings are an itrcgular ring formatian with a 
spot in the. centre. Leopards have rings only and cheetahs solid 
spots. Suitable only for hearthrugs. Supply very limited. Value 
38. to 438. 

Kai.uca.— See Souslik, below. 

Kangaroo. —^The sizes vary oonsidorably, some being huge, 
others quite smaU. The larger varieties, vie. the rad and the great, 
do not usually interest furriers, the fur being hatsh and poor without 
underwool. They are tanned for the leather tn^e. The sorts used 
for carriage aprons, coat lininga and the outmde of motor coats 
include; blue kangaroo, bush kangaroo, bridled kangaroo, wallaroo, 
yellow kangaroo, rock wallaby, swamp wallaby and shott-tailed 
wallaby. Many of the swamp sort are dyed to imitate skimk and 


look wtUt Generally the colours are yollowisli or brown. Some are 
dark brown as in the awamp, which being strong are suitable lor 
motor coats. The rock wall^es are soft and woofly and often of a 
pretty bluish tons, and make moderatdy useful carria^ rugs and 
perambulator aprons. The redder and browner sorts ate also good 
for rugs as they are thick in the pelt. On the European continent 
many qf these are dyed. The best of the lighter weights are fre¬ 
quently insuffloiently strong in the hair to stand the friction of wear 
in a coat lining. Value, kangaroo qd. to 31., wallaby t^d. to 3s. 3d., 
wallaroo is. to 3S. 6d. 

Kids..—S ee Goals, above. 

Kolinsky. —Size 12 x 2} in. Is one of the marten tribe. The 
underwool is short and rather weak, but regular, as is also the top 
hair; tlie colour is usually yellow. They have been suooessfully 
dyed and used as a substitute for sable. 'They are found in Siberia, 
Amoor, China and Japan, but the best are from Siberia. They are 
light in weight and therefore suitable ior linings of coats. The tails 
are used lor artists' “ sable ” brushes. The fur has often been 
designated as red or Tatar sable. Value is. 6d, to 4s. 6d. 

Lambs. —The sorts that primarily interest the fur trade in Europe 
and America are those from south Russia, Bersta and Afghanistan, 
which are included under the following wholesale or retail com¬ 
mercial terms : Persian lamb, broadtail, astracbon, Shiraz, Bokharan 
and caracul lamb. With the public the general term astraclian is an 
old one, cmliracmg all t lie above curly sorts; the flatter kinds, as broad¬ 
tail and caxacul lamb, have always been named separately. The 
Persian lambs, size 18 x 9 in., are the finest and the best of tliem. 
When dressed and dyed tliey should have regular, close and bright 
curl, varying from a small lo a very large one, and if of equal size, 
logularity, tiglitness and briglitneis, the value is comparatively a 
matter of fancy. Those tliat ore dull and loose, or very coarse and 
flat in the curl, are of far less market value. 

All the above enumerated lambs are naturally a rusty black or 
brown, and with very few uxcejitions ore dyed u jet black. Lustre, 
liowcver, cannot be imparted unless tlie wool was originally of a 
silky nature. Broadtails, size lo x 3 in., are the very young of the 
Persian sheep, and arc killed before the wool lias time to develop 
beyond the flat wavy state which can be best compared to a piece 
oi moir^ silk. They are naturally exceedingly light in weight, and 
those that are of an oven pattern, poseessing a lustrous sheen, arc 
costly. There is, notwithstanding, a great demand ior these from 
the fashionable world, as not only are they very effective, but being 
so flat in the wool the figure of the wearer con be shown as perfectly 
as in a garment made oi ^k. It cannot be regardedas an economical 
fur, us the pelt is too delicate to resist hard wear. 

Persian I-amb price T2 s. 6d. to 23s. 

Broadtail „ 10s. „ 33s. 

Astraclian, Shiraz and Bokharan lambs, size 22 by 9 in., are of a 
coarser, looser curl, and chiefly used for coat linings, while the 
Persians are used ior outside of garments, collars, cuffs, stoles, muffs, 
hats and trimmings and gloves. The so-called caracul lambs, size 
12x6 in., are the very young of the astraeban sheep, and tlie pick 
of them arc almost as effective as broadtails, although, less fine in the 
texture. See also remarks as to caracul kid under Goats, above. 

Astrachan price is. to 5s. 6d. 

Caracul l^imb „ 2s. 6d. „ los. 6d. 

Shiraz „ 4s. 6d. „ los. 

Bokharan „ is. 6d. „ 3s. 6d. 

Grey lambs, size 24 x 10 in., are obtained from the Crhnea and known 
in the trade as “ crimmers.” Tliey are oi a similar nature to the 
caracul lambs, but looser in curl, ranging from a very light to a 
dark grey. The best ore the pale bluiA greys, and are Chiefly used 
for ladies' coats, stoles, mufis and hats. Price 28. to 6s. Mongolian 
lambs, size 24 x 13 in., arc of a short wavy loose curl, creamy white 
colour, and arc usually exported from China dressed, the majority 
being roody-madc into cross-sliaped coats or linings. They are Used 
principally for linings of good evening wraps for ladies. Price is. 
to 2s. 6d. Slink lambs come from South America and China. The 
former arc very small and generally those that ore stillborn. They 
have a particularly thin put' with very close wool of minute curl. 
The China sorts are much larger. The smallest are used for glove 
linings and the others for epcla cloak linings. Price is. to 6s. ra. 

l.BOPARD.—Size 3 to 6 ft. long. There are several kinds, the cljief 
being the snow or ounce, Chinese, BCMal, Persian, East Indian .and 
African. The first variety inhabit the Himalayas and are beautifully 
covered with a deep sott fur quite long oemtpared to the flat harsh 
hair of the Bengal sort. The colours are pale Orange and white with 
very dark markings, a strong contrast making a fine effect. Most 
artists prize these skins above aU Olheis. The Chinese are Of a 
medium oiasige brown colour, bnt full in fur. The East Indian are 
less full sad not so dark. Tlie.Bengal arerisirk and medium in ooibitr, 
short and hard iiair, but useful for floor rugs, aS they do not hold the 
dust like the fuller and softer hair of the kinds previously named. 
They are also used for drummers* aprons and ssiddle cloths in the 
Indian anny. The African are small with pate lemon colour grounds 
very ckMsly mariedd with biaCfc spots on the skin, the strong con¬ 
trast making a pleating effect. lOccasionally, where something very 
marked is wantal, skating jackets and ehriiage aprons are' made 
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Iroai the softest and flattest of skins, but usually they as«,iiiads into 
settee covers, floor run and foot mviis. Value ss. to 400. 

Lion. —Size 3 to o it. long. These sUas are found in Africa, 
Arabia and part of India, and are every year becoming scarcer. 
They are only used for floor rugs, and the males are more highly 
esteemed on account of the set-off of the mane. Value, lions' ,^10 
to/loo; lionesses’ to 

Lvtirt,—Size 4S X zo in. The underwool is thinner than foot, but 
the top hair is flne, silky and flowing, 4 in. long, of a pule grey, 
slightly mottled with flne streaks and duk spots. The fur upon the 
fUuws is longer and white with very proaounced markings of dark 
spots, and this part of tlic skin is generally worked separately from 
the rest and is very effective for gown trimmings. Where the colour 
is of a sandy and reddish hue the value is far less than whore it it 
of a bluish tone. They inhabit North America as tax south as 
California, also Norway and Sweden, Those from Hie Hudson Bay 
district and Sweden are the best and are very similar. Those taken 
in Central Asia are mostly used locally. For attire the skins manu¬ 
factured in Europe are generally dyed black or brown, in which 
state it has a simdar appearance to dyed fox, but having less thick 
uuderwool and finer Itair flows freely. The luiest skins when dyed 
black arc used very largely in America in place of the dyed black 
fox .so fasluooable for mourning wear in Croat Britain and France. 
The British Hussar busbies are made of the dark brown lynx, and it 
is Uie free silky easy movement 0/ the fur with the least disturbance 
in tlic atmosphere that gives it such a pleasing efiect. It is used 
for rugs in its natural state and also in Turkey as trimmings for 
garments. Value 13s. 6d. to 36s. 

Lynx Cat or Bay I.vnx.— Is about lialf the size and depth of fur 
of a lynx proper, and inhabits the central United States. It is a 
flat and reddish fur compared to the lynx and is suitable for cheap 
carriage aprons. A few come from Canada and are of better quality. 
Value 5s. to iss. 

Marmot. —Size iB x izin. Ts a rodent and is found in considerable 
numbers in the south of Pruasia. The fur is a yellowish brown and 
rather harsh and brittle and has no imderwool. Since, however, 
the value of all good furs has advanced, dyers and manufacturers 
have made very successful efforts with this fur. The Viennese have 
been particularly successful, and their method has been to dye the 
skins a good brown and then not put in the dark stripes, wliich 
exist in sable and mink, until the garment or article is flnishcd, thus 
obtaimng as perfectly symmetrical effects as if the articles were 
made of small skins instead of large ones. Marmots are also found 
in North America, Canada and China; the best, however, come from 
Russia. It should always be a cheap fur, having so few good qualities 
to recommend it. Value qd. to as. Od. 

Marten, American. —flee Sable, below. 

Maribn, Baum. —Size 16 x 5 m. Is sometimes culled the pine 
marten, and is found in quantity in the wooded and mountainous 
districts of Russia, Norway, Germany and Switzerland. It po.ssesses 
a thick undcrwool with strong top hair, and ranges from a pale to a 
dark bluish brown. The best, from Norway, are very durable and 
of good appearance and an excellent substitute for American sable. 
Tlie tails when split into two or throe, with small strips of narrow 
tape so as to separate the otherwise dense fur, formerly made very 
handsome sets of trimmings, ties and niufls, and the probabilities 
are, as with other fashions, such use will have its period of revival. 
Value 6s. to 85s. 

Marten, Btack.—S ec Skunk, below. 

Marten, Japanksk. — Size 16 x 5 in. Is of a woolly nature with 
rather coarse top hair and quite yellow in colour. It is dyed for 
the cheap trade for boas and muns, but it is not an attractive fur 
at the best of timea It lacks a silky, bright and fresh apipearance, 
and therefore is unlikely to be in great demand, except where economy 
is an object. Value 6s. bd. to iBs. 6d. 

Marten, Stone.— Size and quality similar to the baum; the 
colour, however, of tlie underwool is a stony white and the top hair 
is very dark, almost black. They live in rooky and atony districts. 
Skins of a bluish tone are generally used in their natural state 
for stoles, boas and muffs, but the less deair coloured skbis are dved 
in beautiful shades similar in density to the dark and valuable sables 
from Russia, and are the most effective skins that can be puroliased 
at a reasonable price. The tails have also been worked, in the 
manner eiqilainecr with regard to the baum marten, as sets of trim¬ 
mings and in other forms. Stone aaartens are ionnd in Russia, 
:^snia, Turkey, Greece, Germany, the Alps and France. The 
Bosnian and the French are the best in colour. The Asiatic sorts are 
less woolly, but being silky are useful when dyed. There are many 
from Afghanistan and India which are too poor to interest the 
European markets. Value 78. 6d. to a6s. 

Mink. —Size j6 x 5 in. Is of the amphibious class and is found 
throughout North America and in Russia, China and Japan. The 
underwDol is short, close and even, as is also the top lukir, which is 
very strong. The beat-skins are very dark and are obtained from 
Nova Sootla. In the central states of America Hw colour'is a good 
brown, but in the north-west and south-west the fur lis coajse and 
generally pale. It is very durable for linings, and is an economical 
substitute tor sable tor coats, csipes, boas and trimmings Values 
have .greaHy increased, and the fur possessing goito .qualities as to 
colour and durability will doubtless always be in good request. 
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The Russian species is dark but flat and poor in quality, and the 
Chinese and Japonins are so pale that they are invariably dmd. 
Those, however, are of very Interior nature. Value of Atnerlcan 
js. 3d. to 40s., Japanese 3d. to zs. 3d. 

MoLBj--Size 3$ X zj in. Moles are plentiful in the Brttisli Isles 
and Europe, and owing to their lovely velvety coats of exquisite 
blue shade and to the dearness of other furs are much in demand. 
Though the fur is oheop in it«lf, the expense of dressing and working 
up these little skins is considerable, and they possess the unir^ue 
cnana of an exceptianal colour with tittle weight of pelt; the quality 
of resistance to friction is, however, so slight as to make them expen¬ 
sive in wear. The liest arc the dark blue from the Fen district of 
Cambridgeshire in England. Value ^cl. to zd. 

Moncolian Lambs.—S ee Lamb}, above. 

Mdmkby, Black.— Site 18 x ic in. Among the species of monkeys 
only one interests to any extent the fur trade, and tliat is the black 
monkey taken on too west coast of Afric.a (Goiobus entanas). The 
hair is very long, very black aiul bright with no underwool, and the 
wliitc pelt of the base of the hair, by reason of the great contrast of 
colour, is very noticeable The skins were in t8w very fashionable 
in England for stoles, muffs and trimmings, ana in America also as 
recently as 1890. They are now mostly bought for Germany and 
the continent. Value bd. to is. 6d. 

Mouflon.—S ize 30x15 in. Is a sheep found in Russia and 
Corsica and now very little in demand, and but few are imported 
into Great Britain. Many Mongolian goats with the long hairs 
pulled out ate sold as mouflon. Value 4s. to lus. <kl. 

MuSK-Ox.—Size 6x3 ft. These animals have a dense cont of 
line, long brown wool, with very long dark lirown hair on the head, 
flanks and tail, and, in die centre, a peculiar pale oval marking. 
There is no other fur that is so thick, and it is eminently suitable 
for sleighing rugs, for which purpose it i.s lii^ly prized in Canada. 
The musk-ox inhabits the north part of Greenland and part of 
Canada, liut in very limited numbers. Value jos. to 130s. 

MuspUASH or Musk-Rat, Brown and Black Russian.— ^Size. 
12 X 8 in. A very prolific rodent of the amphibious class obtained 
from Canada and the United Stales, similar in iiabit to the English 
vole, with a fairly thick and even brown undcrwool and rather 
strong top dark hair of medium density. It is a very useful fur for 
men's coat linings and ladies' driving or motoring coats, being 
warm, durable and not too heavy. If the colour were less motley 
and the joins between the skins could be made less noticeable, it 
would be largely in demand for stoles, ties.and mufis. As it i.s, this 
fur is only used for these smaller articles tor the cheaper trade. It 
has, however, of late years lieen " unhaired,” toe undcrwool Clipped 
vary even and toon dyed seal colour, in which way very useful and 
attractive garments ate supplied at' less than half the cost of the 
cheaper sealskins. They do not wear as weB, however, as the pelt 
and the wool arc not of a stiength comparable to those of sealsKin. 
With core, however, such a garment lasts .sufficiently long to warrant 
the present outlay. Value 5jd. to IS. qd. 

There is a so-called black variety found in Delaware and New 
Jersey, but the number is very small compared to the brown species. 
They are excellent for men's coat linings and the outside of ladles' 
coats, for stoles, muffs, ceMare and cuffs. Value lod. to 3s. yd. 

The Russian musquash is very small, 7x4 in., and is limited in 
numbers compared to toe brown. Only a few thousand.s are im¬ 
ported to London. It is of a very pretty silvery-blue sliadc of even 
wool with \'ery little silky tot) hair, having silvery-white sides and 
altogether a ■very marked effect. The odour, however, even after 
dressing is rather pungent of musk, which is generally an objection. 
Value 4S. to 6s. 6d. 

Nutria. —Size zo x iz in. Is a rodent known In natur,i,l history 
as the coypu, about half the size of a beaver, and when unhaired has 
not mote than half, aonarally le.ss, the depth of fur, which is also 
not so dose. Formerly the fur was pnly used for hatters' felt, but 
with the rise in prices of furs these* skins have lieon more carefully 
removed and—^with improved dressing, imhairing and .stlvering 
processes—the best provides a very effective and suitable fur for 
ladies’ coats, capes, stoles, muffs, hats and gloves, while the lower 
qualities make very useful, light-weighted and inexpensive linings 
lor men's or women's driving coats. It is also dyed sealrfrin coloor, 
but its woolly nature renders it less eflective than the more silky 
musquash. They are obtained from tlie nqrthem part of South 
America. Value is. 6d. to 68, 6d. 

Ocelot.— Size 36 x 13 in. Is of the nature of a leopard and 
prettily marked with stripes and oblong spots. Only a few are now 
imported from South America for carri^* aprons or mats. The 
numbers are very limited. Value rs. to ze. 6d. 

Opossum, American.— -Size 18 x 10 in. Is a fflaistlpial, a qlass 
with this exception not met with out of Australia. The underwoefl 
is of a very close frizzy nature, and nearly White, with long bluWh 
grey mixed with some black top hair. It is oiWy found In the central 
sections.of toe United States. Aboot 1870 in'England It wag dyed 
dark brawn or black and used for boas, muffs and trimmings, but 
until >reoontly has been neglected on the continent. With, howew, 
recent experiments in brown and Skunk coloured dyes, it bids fair 
to become a.popular fur. Value iMd. to 3s. 6d. 

Onossner, Australian.— >Slae Kx 8 in. Is a totally different 
nature of fur to the American. Amough it has wool and top hair, 
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the Utter w 80 eparsc and fine that the coat tnav be considered as 
one of close even wool. The colour varies aocordinK to the district 
of orivin, from a blue grey to yellow with reddish tones. Those 
from the neighbourhood of Sydney are light clear blue, while those 
from Victoria are dark iron grey and stronger in the wool. These 
animals are most prolific and evidently increasing in numbers. 
Their fur is pretty, warm and as yet inexpensive, and is useful for 
rugs, coat linings, stoles, muffs, trimmings and perambulator aprons. 
The worst coloured ones are frequently dyed black and brown. 
The most pleasing natural grey come from Adelaide. The reddest 
are the cheapest. Value 3}<I. to 3s. 6d. 

Opossum, Kingtailbd. —Sire 7 s 4 in. Has a very short close and 
dark grey wool, some being almost black. There are but a few 
thousands imported, and being so fiat they arc only of use for coat 
linings, but they are very warm and light in weight. Value fid. 
to lod. 

Opossum, Tasmanian (grey and black).—Sire 20 x 10 in. Is of a 
similar description, but darker and stronger in the wool and larger. 
Besides these there arc some very rich brown skins which were 
formerly in such request in Europe, especially Russia, that undue 
killing occurred until 1899, when the government stopped for a time 
the taking of any of this class. They are excellent for carriage 
aprons, Ixfing not only very light in weight and warm, but handsome. 
Value 2S. fid. to 8s. fid. 

Ottek, River. —The size varies considerably, as does the under¬ 
wool and the top hair, according to the country of origin. There 
arc few rivers in the world where they do not live. But it is in the 
colder northern regions that they are found in the greatest numbers 
and with the best fur or underwool; the top hair, which, with the 
exception of the scarce and very rich dark brown specimens they 
have in common with most aquatic animals, is pulled out before the 
skins are manufactured. Most of the liest river otter comes from 
Canada and the United States and averages 36 x 18 in. in size. Skins 
from Germany and China arc smaller, and shorter in the wool. The 
colours of the under wools of river otters vary, some being very 
dark, others almost yellow. Both as a fur and as a pelt it is extremely 
.strong, but owing to its short and close wool it is usually made up 
for the linings, collars and cuffs of men’s coats. A large number of 
skins, after unhairing, is dyed seal colour and used in America. 
Tliose from hot climates are very poor in quality. Value 28s. to u8s. 

Otter, Sea. —.Size 50 x 23 in. Po.ssesses one of the most beautiful 
of coats. Unlike other ^uatic animals the skin undergoes no process 
of unhairing, the lur being of a rich dense silky wool with the softest 
and shortest of water hairs. The colours vary from pale grey brown 
to a rich black, and maiw have even or uneven sprinkling of white 
or silvery-white liairs. ’The blacker the wool and the more regular 
the silver points, the more valuable the skin. Sea otters are, un¬ 
fortunately, decreasing in numbers, while the demand is increasing. 
The fur is most highly esteemed in Russia and China; in the latter 
country it is u.sed to trim mandarins' state robes. In Europe and 
America it is much used for collar, long facings and cuffs of a gentle¬ 
man's coat: such a set may cost from ,^200 to ^Ooo, and in all prob¬ 
ability will soon cost more. Taking into consideration the size, 
it is not so costly as the natural black fox, or the darkest Russian 
sable, which is now the most expensive of all. The smaller and young 
sea otters of a grey or brown colour arc of small value compared to 
the large dark and silvery ones. Value £10 to ^220. A single idcin 
has been known to fetch £400. 

Ounce. —See Leopard, above. 

Persian Lambs.— See Lambs, above. 

Platypus. —Size 12 x 8 in. One of the most singular of fur¬ 
bearing animals, being the link between bird and beast. It has fur 
similar to otter, is of aquatic habits, being web-footed with .spurs of 
a cock and the bill of a duck. The skins are not obtained in any 
numbers, but being brought over by travellers as curiosities and 
used for muffs, collars and cuffs, &c., they are included hero for 
reference. Value 28. to 3s. fid. 

Pony or Tatar Foal.— Size 36 x 20 in. These skins are of 
comparatively recent importation to the civilized world. They are 
obtained from the young of the numerous herds of wild horses that 
roam over the plains of Turkestan. The coat is usually a shade of 
brown, sometimes greyish, fairly bright and with a suggestion of 
wavineis. Useful for motor coats. Value 3s, to 10s. fid. 

Puma,—S ize 4J x 3 ft. Is a native of South America, similar to 
a lion in habits and colour of coat. The hair and pelt is, however, of 
less strength, and only a few are now used for floor rugs. Value 
5s. to 10s. 

Raccoon.— Size ao x la in. Is an animal varying considerably 
in size and in quality and colour of fur, according to the part of 
North America in which it is found. In common parlance, it may 
be described as a species of wild dog witli close affinity to the bear. 
The underwool is t to in. deep, pale brown, with long top liairs 
of a dork and silvery-grey mixture of a grizzly typo, the beat having 
a bluish tone and the cheapest a yellowish or reddish-brown. A 
limited number of very dark and black sorts exist and are highly 
valued for trimmings. The very finest skins ore chiefly used for 
stoles and muffs, and the general run for coaclunen's capes and 
carriage rugs, which are very hond-some when the tails, which are 
marki^ with rings of dark and light fur alternately, are left on. 
Raccoons arc used in enormous quantities in Canada for men's 


coats, the.fur outside. The poorer quaUties are extensive^ nought 
and mode up in a similar way for Austria-Hungary and C^rmany. 
These make excellent linings for coats or footsacks for open driving 
in very cold climates. ‘The worst coloured skins are dyed black or 
brown and are used for British military busbies, or caps, stoles, 
boas, muffs and coachmen's capes. The best skins come from the 
northern parts of the United States. A smaller and poorer species 
inhabits Muth America, and a very few are found in the north of 
India, but these do not interest the European trade. From Japan 
a similar animal is obtained in smaller quantities with very good 
but longer fur, of yellowish motley light-brown shades. It is more 
often imported and sold as Japanese fox, but its resemblance to 
the fur of the American raccoon is so marked as to surely identify 
it. When dyed dark blue or skunk colour it is good-looking and is 
sold widely in Europe. Raccoon skins are also frequently unhaired, 
and if the underwool is of good quality the effect is similar to beaver. 
It is the most useful fur for use in America or Russia, having a full 
quantity of fur which will retain heat. Value lod, to 2fis. 

Sable, American and Canadian. —Size 17 x j in. The skins are 
sold in the trade sale as martens, but as there are many that arc of a 
very dark colour and the majority are almost as silky as the Russian 
sable, the retail trade has for generations back applied the term of 
sable to this fur. The prevailing colour is a medium Ivrown, and 
many are quite yellow. The dyeing of these very pale skins has 
been for so long well executed that it has been ^ssible to make 
very good useful and effective articles of them at a moderate price 
compared to Russian sable. The finest skins are found in the East 
Main and the Esquimaux Bay, in the Hudson's Bay Company's 
districts, and the iioorest in Alaska. They are not found very far 
south of the northern boundary of the United .States. The best 
slcins are excellent in quality, colour and effect, and wear well. 
Value 27s. 3d. to 290s. 

Sable, Chinese and Japanese.— Size 14X4J in. These are 
similar to the Amur skins previously referred to, but of much poorer 
quality and generally only suitable for linings. The very palest 
skins are dyed and made by the Chinese into mandarins' coats, in 
which form they are found in the London trade sales, but being 
overdressed they are inclined to be loose in the hair and the colour 
of the dye is not good. The Japanese kind are imported raw, but 
are few in numliers, very pale and require dyeing. Value 15s. to 
J50S. 

Sable, Russian. —Size 13x3 in. These skins belong to a species 
of marten, very similar to the'European and American, but much 
more silky in the nature of their fur. They have long been known 
as " sables," doubtless owing to the density of colour to whicli 
many of them attain, and they have always been held in the highest 
esteem by connoisseurs as possessing a combination of rare qualities. 
The underwool is c 1 o.ho, fine and very soft, tlie top hair is regular, 
fine, silky and flowing, varying from il to z} in. in dejitli. In 
colour they range from a pale stony or yellowish shade to a ricli dark 
brown, almost black with a bluish tone. The pelts are exceedingly 
fine and close in texture and, although of little weight, are very 
durable, and articles made of them produce a sensation of warmth 
immediately they are put upon the body. 

The Yakutsk, Okhotsk and Kamschatka sorts are good, the last 
being the largest and fullest furred, but of less density of colour than 
the others. Many from other districts are pole or yellowish brown, 
and those from Saghalien are poor in quality. I'he most valuable 
are the darkest from Yakutsk in Siberia, particularly those that have 
silvery liairs evenly distributed over the skin. These however are 
exceedingly scarce, and when a number are required to match for 
a large garment, considerable time may be necessary to collect them. 
This cli»s of skin is the most expensive fur in the world, reckoning 
values by a square foot unit. 

The Amur skins arc paler, but often of a pretty bluish stony tone 
with many frequently intenspersed silvery hairs. The quality 
too is lower, that is, the fur is not so close or deep, but they arc very’ 
effective, particularly for close-fitting garments, as they possess the 
least appearance of hulk. The phler skins from all districts in Siberia 
are now cleverly coloured or “ topped,” that is, just the tips of the 
hair are stained dark, and it is only an expert who can detect them 
from perfectly natural shades. If this colouring process is properly 
executed it remains fairly fast. Notwithstanding the reported 
rights of the Russian imperial authorities over some regions with 
respect to these and other valuable fur-bearing animals, there are in 
addition to the numbers regularly sent to the trade anction sales 
in London many good parcels of raw skins to be easily bought direct, 
provided price is not the first consideration. Value 23s. to 9803. 

Seal, Fur. —Sizes range from 24 x 13 in. to 33 x 25 in., the width 
being taken at the widest part of the skin after preparation. The 
centre of the skin between the fins is very narrow and the skins taper 
at each end, particularly at the tail. 'The very small pups are of a 
beautiful quafity, but too tiny to make into garments, and, as the aim 
of a good furrier is to avoid all lateral or cross seams, skins are 
selected that are the length of the garment that is to be made. The 
most useful skins for coats are the large pups 42 in. long, and the 
quality is very good and uniform. The largest ^ins, kno^ in the 
trade as ” wigs,” which range up to 8 ft. in length, are uneven and 
weak in the fur, and hunters do not seek to obtain them. The supply 
of the best sort is chiefly from the North I^clfic, viz. Pribuof 
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Islands, Alndca, north-west coast of America, Qmper Island of the 
Aleutian group near to Kamschatka, Robben Island and'Japan. 
Other hinds are taken from the South Pacific and South Atlantic 
Oceans, around Cape Horn, the Falkland Islands up to Lobos 
Islands at the entrance Of the La Plata river, off the Cape of Good 
Hope and Crozet Islea With, however, the exception of the pick 
of the Lobos Island seals the fur of the southern sea seals is very 
poor and only suitable for the cheapest market. Formerly many 
skins were obtained from New Zealand and Australia, but the 
importation is now small and the quality not good. The preparation 
of seal skin occupies a longer time than any other fur skin, but its 
fine rich effect when finiued and its many properties of warmth 
and durability well repay it. Value los. to 232s. 

Seal, Haie. —There are several varieties of these seals in the seas 
stretching north from Scotland, around Newfoundland, Greenland 
and the north-west coast of America, and they are far more numerous 
than fur seals. Generally they have coarse rigid hair and none 
possess any underwool. They are taken principally lor the oil and 
leather they yield. Some of the better haired sorts are dyed black 
and brown and used for men’s motor coats when quite a waterproof 
garment is wanted, and they are used also for this quality in China. 
The young of the Greenland seals are called whitecoats on account 
of the early growth being of a yellowish white colour; the hair is 
} to I in. lone, and at this early stage of their life is soft compared to 
that of the okler seals. These fur skins are dyed black or dark brown 
and are used for military caps and hearth-rugs. Value zs. to 15s. 
There are fewer hair seals in the southern than m the northern seas. 

Sheep. —Vaiy much in size and in quality of wool. Many of the 
domestic kind in central and northern Europe and Canada are used 
for drivers' and peasants' coat linings, &c. In Great Britain many 
coats of the home-reared sheep, having wools two and a half to five 
inches long, are dyed various colours and used as floor rugs. Skins 
with very short wool are dyed black and used for militanr saddle¬ 
cloths. The bulk, however, is used in the wool trade. The Hun¬ 
garian peasants are very fond of their natural brown sheep coats, 
the leather side of which is not lined, but embellished by a very close 
fancy embroidery, worked upon the leather itself; these garments 
are reversible, the fur being worn inside when the weather is cold. 
Chinese sheep are largely used for cheap rugs. Value of English 
sheep from 3s. to tos. 

Skunk or Black Marten. —Size 15x8 in. The underwool is 
full and fairly close with glossy, flowing top hair about z^ in. long. 
The majority have two stripes of white hair, extending the whole 
length of the skin, but these are cut out by the manufacturing 
furrier and sold to the dealers in pieces for exportation. The animals 
are found widely spread throughout North and South America. 
The skins which are of the greatest interest to the European trade 
are those from North America, the South American species being 
small, coarse and generally brown. The best skins come from Ohio 
and New York. If it were not for its disagreeable odour, skunk 
would be worth much more than the usual market value, as it is 
naturally the blackest fur, silky in appearance and most durable. 
The improved dressing processes have to a large extent removed the 
naturally pungent scent. The fur is excellent for stoles, boas, 
collars, cuffs, muffs and trimmings. Value is. fid. to xis. 

SousuK.—Size 7 in.xz^. Is a small rodent found in the south 
of Russia and also m parts of America. It has very short hair and is 
a poor fur even for the cheapest Imings, which is the only use to 
which the skin could be put. It is known as kaluga when imported 
in rcadjr-made linings from Russia where the skins are dressed and 
worked in an inferior way. Value id. to 3d. 

Squirrel. —Size 10 x 3 in. This measurement refers to the 
Russian and Siberian sorts, which are the only kind imported for 
the fur. The numerous other species are too poor in their coats 
to attract notice from fUr dealers. The back of the Russian squirrel 
has an even close fur varying from a clear bluish-grey to a reddish- 
brown, the bellies in the former being of a flat quality and white, 
in the latter yellowish. The backs are worked into linings separately, 
as are the bellies or “ locks," The pelts, although very fight, are 
tough and durable^ hence their good reputation for linings for 
ladies’ walking or dnving coats. The best skins alsr^rovide excellent 
material for coats, capos, stoles, ties, collars, cuffs, gloves, muffs, 
hoods and light-weight cairiage aprons. The tails are dark and very 
small, and when r^uired for ends of boas three or four are made as 
one. Value per skin from ajd. to is. id. 

Tibet Lamb. —Size 27 x 13 m. These pretty animals have a long, 
very fine, silky and curly fleece of a creamy white. The majority 
are consigned to the trade auction sales in London ready dressed 
and worked into cross-shaped coat^ and the remainder, a fourth of 
the total, come as dressed skins. 'They are excellent for trimmings 
of eveniiu mantles and for children's ties, muffs and perambulator 
aprons. The fur is too long and bulky for linings, \Uue per skin 
from 4s. fid. to 8s. fid. 

Tiger. —Size varies considerably, largest about 10 ft. from nose 
to root of tail. Tigers are found throughout India, Turkestan, 
China, Mongolia and the East Indies. The coats of the Bengal kind 
are short and of a dark orange brown with black stripes, 'ffiose 
from east or further India are similar in oolonr, but longer in the hair, 
while those from north of the Himalayas and ihe mountains of Chkoa 
are not only huge in size, but have a very long soft hair of delicate 


orange brown with vw white flanks, and marked generally with the 
blackest of strjpee. The last are of a noble appearance and exceed¬ 
ingly scarce. They all make handsome floor rugs. 

Value of the Indian . . . from {3 tp £ 13 , 

„ .» I.. Chinese . , . „ ^^loto^fiS- 

Vicuna is a species of long-necked sheep native to South America, 
bearing some resemblance to the guanaco, but the fur is shorter, 
closer and much finer. The colour is a pale golden-brawn and the 
fur is held in great repute in South America for carriage rugs. Tlie 
supply is evidently small as the prices are high. There is scarcely 
a commercial quotation in London, few coming in except from 
private sources, as. fid. to 3s. fid, may be considered as the average 
value. 

Wallaby. — See Kangaroo, above.* 

Wallaroo.—S ee Kangaroo, above. 

WoLT.—Sixe fo X 23 in. Is closely allied to the dog tribe and, 
like the jackals, is found through a wide range of the world,—North 
and South America, Europe and Asia. Good supplies are available 
from North America and Siberia and a very few from China. The 
best are the full furred ones of a very pale bluish-grey with fine 
flowing black top hair, which are obtained from the Hudson Bay 
district. Those tram the United States and Asia are harsher in 
(mallty and browner. A few black American specimens come into 
the market, but usually the quality is poor compared to the lighter 
furred animal. The Siberian is smaller than the North American 
and the Russian still smaller. Besides the wolf proper a large number 
of prairie or dog wolves from America and Asta.arc used for cheaper 
rugs. In size they are less than half that of a large wolf and are of 
a motley saady colour. Numbers of the Russian are retained for 
home use. The finest wolves are very light weighted and most 
suitable for carriage aprons, in fact, ideal lor the purpose, though 
lacking the strength of some other furs. 

Wolves . . . value zs, fid. to 648. 

Dog wolves . . „ IS. to zs. fid. 

Wolverine.— Size 16 x 18 in. Is native to America, Siberia, 
Russia and Scandinavia and generally partakes of the nature of a 
bear. The underwool is full and thick with strong and bright top 
hair about 2^ in. long. The colour is of two or three shades of brown 
in one skin, the centre being an oval dark saddle, edged as it were 
with quite a pale tone and merging to a darker one towards the 
flanks. This peculiar character ^one stamps it as a distinguished 
fur, in addition to which it has the excellent advantage of being the 
most durable fur for carriage aprons, as well as the richest in colour. 
It is not prohfic, added to which it is ve^ difficult to match a number 
of skins m quality as well as colour. Hence it is an expensive fur, 
but its excellent qualities make it valuable. The darkest of the 
least coarse skins are worth the most. Prices from fis. to 37s. 

Wombat, Koala or Australian Bear. —Size 20x12 in. Has 
light grey or brown close thick wool half an inch deep without any top 
hair, with a rather thick spongy pelt. It is quite inexpensive and 
only suitable for cheap rough coats, carriage rugs, perambulator 
aprons and linings for footbags. The coats are largely used in 
western America and Canada. Value 3d. to is. 8Jd. 

Preparing and Dressing. —furrier or skin merchant must 
possess a good eye for colour to be successful, the difference in 
value on this subtle matter solely (in the rarer precious sorts, 
especially sables, natural black, silver and blue fox, sea otters, 
chinchillas, fine mink, &c.) being so considerable that not only a 
practised but an intuitive sense of colour is necessary to accur¬ 
ately determine the exact merits of every skin. In addition to 
this a knowledge is required of what the condition of a pielt 
should be; a good judge knows by experience whether a skin 
will turn out soft and strong, after dressing, and whether the 
hair is in the best condition of sCrengtb and beauty. The dressing 
of the pelt or skin that is to be preserved for fur is totally different 
to the making of leather; in the latter tannic acid is used, but 
n^er should be with a fur skin, as is so often done by natives of 
districts where a regular fur trade is not carried on. The results 
of applying tannic acid are to harden the pelt and discolour 
and w^en the fur. The best methods for dressing fur skins 
are those of a tawer or currier, the aim being to retain all the 
natural oil in the pelt, in order to preserve ^e natural colour 
of the fur, and to render the pelt as supple as possible. Generally 
the skins are placed in an alkali bath, then by band with a blunt 
wooden instrument the moisture of the pelt is worked out and 
it is drawn carefully to and fro over a straight, dull-ed^ed knife 
to remove any sup^uous flesh and unevenness. Special grease 
is then rubbed in and the skin placed in a machine which softly 
ud continuously beats in the softening mixture, after which it 
is put into a slowly revolving drum, fitted with wooden paddles, 
partly filled with various kinds of fine hard sawdust according 
to the nature of the furs dealt with.jL This process with a moderate 
degree of heat thoroughly cleans r of external greasy matter, 
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uul all that ii necuury before manufacturing is to gently tap 
the for upon a leather cushion stuffed with horsehair with smooth 
canes of a ffexibility suited to the strength of the fur. After 
dressing most skins alter in shape and decrease in size. 

With regard to the merits of European dressing, it may be 
fairly taken that English, German and French dressers have 
specialities of excellence. In England, for instance , the dressing 
of sables, martens, foxes, ottecs, seals, bears, Ikrns, tigers and 
leopards is first rate; while with i^unk, mink, musquash, 
chinchillas, beavers, lambs and squirrels, the Germans show 
lietter results, fiarticularly in the last. The pelt after the German 
dressing is dry, soft and white, which is due to a finishing process 
\rhere meal is used, thus they compare favourably with the 
moister and consequently heavier English finish. In France they 
do well with cheaper skins, such os musquash, rabbit and hare, 
which the^ dye m addition to dressing. Russian dressing is 
seldom reliable; not only is ^ere an unpleasant odour, but in 
damp weather the pelts often become dammy, which is due to 
the saline matter in the dressing mixture. Chinese dressing is 
white and supple, but contains much powder, which is disagree* 
able and difficult to get rid of, and in many instances the skin 
is rendered so thin that the roots of the fur are weakened, which 
means that it is Ikble to shed itself freely, when subject to 
ordinary friction in handling or wearing. American and Ce^dian 
dressing is gradually improving, but hitherto their results have 
been inferior to the older European methods. 

In the case of seal and beaver skins the process is a much more 
difficult one, as the water or hard top hairs have to be removed 
by hand after the pelt has been carefully rendered moist and 
warm. With seal skins the process is longer than with any other 
fur preparation and the series of processes engage many 
specialists, each man being constantly kept upon one section of 
the work. The skins arrive simply salted. After being purchased 
at the auction sales they are washed, then stretched upon a 
hoop, when all blubber and unnecessary flesh is removed, and 
the pelt is reduced to on equal thickness, but not so thin os it i.s 
finally rendered. Subsequently the hard top hairs are taken out 
as in the case of otters and beavers and the whole thoroughly 
cleaned in the revolving drums. The close underwool, whidi is 
of a slightly wavy nature and mostly of a pale drab colour, is 
then dyed by repeated applications of a rich dark brown colour, 
one coat after another, each being allowed to thoroughly dry 
before the next is put on, till the effect is almost a lustrous black 
on the top. The whole is again put through the cleaning process 
and evenly reduced in thickness by revolving emery wheels, 
and eventually finished off in the palest buff colour. 

The English dye for seals is to-day undoubtedly the best; its 
constituents are more or less of a trade secret, but the principal in¬ 
gredients comprise gall nuts, copper dust, camphor and antimony, 
and it would appear after years of careful watching that the 
atmosphere and particularly the water of London are partly 
responsible for good and Iwting results. The Paris dyers do 
excellent work in this direction, but the colour is not so durable, 
probably owing to a less pure water. In America of late, strides 
have been made in seal dyeing, "but preference is still given to 
London work. In Paris, too, they obtain beautiful results in the 
“ topping ” or colourir^ Russian sables and the Germans are 
particularly successful in dyeing Persian lambs black and foxes 
m all blue, grey, black and smoke colours and in the insertion of 
white hairs in imitation of the real silver fox. Small quantities 
of good beaver are dyed in Russia occasionally, and white hairs 
put in so well that an effect similar to sea otter is obtained. 

The process of inserting white hairs is called in the trade 
“ pointing,” and is either done by stitching them in with a needle 
or by adhesive caoutchouc. 

The Viennese are successful in dyeing marmot well, and their 
cleverness in colouring it with a series of stripes to represent the 
natural markings of sable which has been done after the garments 
have been macte, so as to obtain symmetry of lines, has secured 
forthem a large trade among the dealers of cheap furs in England 
and the continent. 

Manufacturing Methods and specialities ,—In the olden times 


^e i^inners’ Company of the city of London was an amoomtien 
of furriers and skin dressers established under royal' charter 
granted by Edward III. At that period the chief concern of 
the body was to prevent buyers from bong imposed upon by 
■rfleni who were mud) given to offering old fuTsas new; aoentnry 
later the Skinners’ Company received other charters empowering 
them to inspect not only warehouses and open markets, but 
workrooms. In 1667 they were givmi power to scrutinize the 
preparing of rabbit or cony wool for Ae wool trade and the 
registration of the then customary s e v en years* apprenticeship. 
To-day all these privileges and powers are in abeyance, and the 
interest that they took in the fur trade has been graduidly 
transferred to the leather-dressing craft. 

The work done by English furriers was generally good, but 
since about 1865 has considerably improved on account of the 
influx of German workmen, who have long been celebrated 
for excellent fur work, being in their own country obliged to 
satisfy officially appointed experts and to obtain a certificate 
of capadty before they can be there employed. The French 
influence upon the trade has been, and still is, primarily one of 
style and combination of colour, bod judgment in which will mar 
the beauty of the most valuable furs. It is a recognized law 
among high-class farriers that furs should be simply arranged, 
that is, that an article should consist of one fur or of two furs 
uf a suitable contrast, to which lace may be in some cases added 
with advantage. As illustrative of this, it may be explained that 
any browm tone of fur sud) as sable, marten, mink, black marten, 
beaver, nutria, &c., will go well upon black or very dark-brown 
furs, while those of a white or grey nature, such as ermine, white 
lamb, chinchilla, blue fox, silver fox, opossum, grey squirrd, grey 
lamb, will set well upon seal or block furs, as Persian lamb, 
broadtail, astraeban, caracul lamb, &c. White is also permissible 
upon some light browns and greys, but brown motley colours 
and greys should never be in contrast. One neutralizes the other 
and the effect is bad. The qualities, too, have to be considered— 
the fulness of one, the flatness of the other, or the coarseness or 
fineness of the furs. The introduction of a tltird fur in the same 
garment or indiscriminate selection of colours of silk linings, 
braids, buttons, &c., often spoils an otherwise good article. 

With regard to the natural colours of furs, the browns that 
command the highest prices are those that are of a bluish rather 
than a reddidi tendency. With greys it is those that are bluish, 
not yellow, and with white those that are purest, and with black 
the most dense, that are most esteemed and that are the rareet. 

Perhaps for ingenuity and the latest methods of manipulating 
skins in the manufiicturing of furs the Americans lead the way, 
but as fur cutters are more or less of a roving and co.smopolrtnn 
character the larger fur businesses in London, Berlin, Vienna, 
St Petersburg, Paris and New York are guided by the same 
thorough and comparatively advanced principles. 

During the period just mentioned the tailors* methods of 
scientific pattern cutting have been adopted by the leading 
furriers in place of the old dmuce methods of fur cutters, so that 
to-day a fur garment may be as accurately and gracefully fitted 
as plush or velvet, and with all good houses a material pattern 
is fitted and approved before the skins are cut. 

Through the advent of German and American fur sewing- 
machines since about 1890 fur work has been done better and 
cheaper. There are, however, certain parts of a garment, such as 
the putting in of sleeves and placing on of collars, &c, that can 
only be sewn by hand. For straight seams the machines are 
excellent, making as neat a seam as is found in glove work, unless, 
of course, the pelts are especially heavy, such os bears and sheep 
mgs. 

A very great feature of German and Russian work is the fur 
linings ^Ted. rotandes, sacques or plates, which are made for 
their home use and exportation chiefly to Great Britain, America 
and France. 

In Weissenfels, near Leipzig^ the dressing of Russian grey 
squirrel uid the making it into liaingg is a gigantic industry, aid 
is the princtpid support of the place. After the dressing process 
hiMcs of ffie squiirefs are made up separately from &e under 



and thinnerwhitaand grCy parts^thafirst beini’known as squirrel- 
back and the otbar «s squirrd-lock linings. A' few linings are 
made from entire jkina ai^ others are made from, the quite wiiite 
pieces, which in some instances are spotted with the black ear 
tips of the animals to resemble ermine. The smaller and uneven 
pieces of heads and legs are made up into linings, so there is 
absoluteljr no waste. Similar work is done in Russia on almost 
as extensive a scale, but neither the dressing nor the work is 
so good as the German. 

The majority of heads, gills or throats, sides or flanks, paws 
and pieces of skins cut up in the fur workshops of Great Britain, 
America and France, weighing many tons, are chiefly esroorted 
to Leipzig, and made up in neighbouring countries and Greece, 
where labour can be obtained at an alarmingly low rate. Al¬ 
though the sewing, which is necessarily done by hand, tlie sections 
being of so unequal and torttious a character, is rather roughly 
executed, the matching of colours and qualities is excellent. 
The enormous quantities of pieces admit of good sdection and 
where odd colours prevail in a lining it is dy^. Many squirrel- 
lock linings are dyed blue and brown and used for the outside 
of cheap garments. They are of little weight, warm and effective, 
but not of great durability. 

The principal Ihrings are as follows : Sable sides, sable heads 
and paws, sa^Ue gills, mink sides, heads and gills, marten sides, 
h^ds and gills, Persian lamb pieces and paws, caracul lamb 
pieces or paws, musquash sides and heads, nutria sides, genet 
pieces, raccoon sides or flanks, fox sides, kolinski whole skins, and 
small rodents as kaluga and hamster, 'i'he white stripes cut out 
of skunks are made into rugs. 

Another great source of inexpensive furs is China, and for 
many years past enormous quantities of dressed furs, many of 
which are made up in the form of linings and Chinese loose¬ 
shaped garments, have been imported by F.nghmd, Germany 
and France for the lower class of business ; the garments are only 
regarded as so much fur and are reworked. With, however, the 
exception of the best white Tibet lambs, the majority of Qiinese 
furs can only be regarded as inferior material. While the work 
is often cleverly done as to matching and manipulation of the 
pelt which is very soft, there are great objections in the odour 
and the brittleness or weakness of the fur. One of the most 
remarkable results of the European intervention in the Boxer 
rising in China (1900) was the absurd price paid for so-called 
“ loot ’’ of fure, particularly in mandarins’ coats of dyed and 
natural fox skins and pieces, and natural ermine, poor in quality 
and yellowish in colour; from three to ten times their value 
was paid for them when at the same time huge parcels of similar 
quality were warehoused in the London docks, because purchasers 
could not be found for them. 

With regard to Japanese furs, there is little to commend them. 
The best are a species of raccoon usually sold as fox, and, being 
of close long quality of fur, they are serviceable for l»as, collars, 
muffs and carriage aprons. The sables, martens, minks and 
otters are poor in quality, and all of a very yellow colour and 
they are generally dyed for the cheap trade. A small number 
of very pretty guanaco and vicuna carriage rugs are imported 
into Europe, and many come through travellers and private 
sources, but generally they are so badly dressed that they are 
quite brittle upon the leather side, fflmilar remarks are ap¬ 
plicable to opossum rags made in Australia. From South 
Africa a quantity of jackal, hyena, fox, leopard and sheep 
karosses,a peculiarly shaped rag or covering used by native 
chiefs, is privately brought over. The skins are invariably tanned 
and beautifully sewn, the furs are generally flat in quality and 
not very strong in the hair, and are retained more as curiosities 
than for use as a warm covering. 

HaiUrs' Furs and Cloths and Skawls ,—^The hat trade is largely 
interested in the fur piece trade, the best felt hats being made 
from beaver and musquash wool and the cheaper sorts from nutria, 
hare and rabbit wools. For weaving, the most valuable pieces 
ace mohair taken from the angora, and vicuna. They are limited 
in quanti^ and ooatly, and the trade depends, upon various 
sorts <A other sheep and goat wools for the bulk of its productions. 


Frauds and Inuiatums.—Tba opportunhies for cheating in 
tiiB fun trade are very considerabie, and most serious frauds 
have been psqwtrated in the selling of sables that have been 
coloured or “ topped ”; that is, just the tiraof the hairs stained 
dark to represont more expensive skins. It is only by years of 
eaperienos that anne of these colourings can be detected. Where 
the skiiiB axe heavily dyed it is comparativriy easy to see the 
difference between a natural and a dyed colour, as toe underwool 
and top hair become almost alike and the leather is also dark, 
whereoa in natural skins the base of toe underwooi is much 
pal» than to* top, or of a different colour, and the leather is 
white unless finished in a pale reddish tone as is sometimee 
the case when mahogany sawdust^is used in the final ciraning. 
As has been explained, sable is a term applied for centuries past 
to the darker sorts of the Russian Siberian martens, andfor years 
past the s^e term has been bestowed by the retail trade upon 
the American and Canadian, martens. The batun and stone 
martees caught in France, the norto of Turitey and Norway 
are of the same family, but coarser in underwool and the top 
hair is Ira in quantity and not so silky. The kolinski, or as « 
is sonmtimra s^led Tatar sable, is the animal, the tail of which 
supplies hair for artists’ brashes. This is also of the marten 
species and has been frequently offered, when dyed dark, as ha\ e 
baum and stone martens, as Russian sables. Hares, too, are 
dyed a sable colour and advertised as sable. The fur, apart 
from a clumsy appearance, is so brittle, however, os to be of 
scarcely any service whatever. 

Among tlie principal imitations of other furs is musquash, 
out of which toe top hair has been puUed and the undergrowth 
of wool clipped and dyed exactly the same colour as is used for 
seal, which is then offered as seal or red river seal. Its durability, 
however, is far less than that of seal. Rabbit is prepared and 
dyed and frequently offered as “ electric sealskin.” Nutria also 
is prepared to represent sealskin, and in its natural colour, after 
the long hairs are plucked out, it is sold as otter or beaver. The 
wool isj however, poor compared to the otter and beaver, and the 
It tom and in no way comparable to them in strength. White 
re,s are fr^uentJy sold as white fox, but the fur is weak, brittle 
and exceedingly poor compared to fox and possesses no thick 
underwool. Foxes, too, and badger are dyed a brownish black, 
and white hairs inserted to imitate silver fox, but the white hairs 
are too coarse and the colour too dense to mislead any one who 
knows the real article. But if sold upon its own merits, pointed 
fox is a durable fur. 

Garments made of sealskin pieces and Persian lamb pieces 
are frequently sold as if they were made of solid skins, the term 
“ pieces ” being simply suppressed. The London Chamber of 
Commerce have issued to the British trade a notice that any 
misleading term in advertising and all attempts at deception are 
illegal, and offenders are liable under the Merchandise Marks 
Act 1^7. 

The most usual misnaming oi manniactured furs is as follow :— 

Musquash, pulled and dyed . Sold M seal. 

Nutria, pulled and dyed . . SoU as seal. 

Nutria, pulled and natural . Sold as beaver. 

Rabbit, sheared and dyerl . Sold as seal or electric seal. 

Otter, pulled and dyed. . . Sold as seal. 

Marmot, dyed.Sold as mink or sable. 

Fitch, dyed.Sold as sable. 

Rabbiri dyed.Sold as sable or French sable. 

Hare, dyed.Sold as sable, or fox, or lynx. 

Musquash, dyed .... Sold as mink or sable. 

Wallaby, dyed.Sold as aknnk. 

White Rabbit.Sold as ermine. 

White Rabbit, dyed . Sold as chinchilla. 

White Hare, dyed or natur.U . Sold as fox, foxaJtns, 

other similar names. 

Goat, dyed.Sold as bear, leopard, &c. 

Dyed manufactured articles of 
all kinds.Sold as " natural. ” 

White hairs inserted in foxes 
and sables.Sold as real or natural fun. 

Kids ..Sold as lamb or broadtails. 

American sable .... .Sold as real Russian sable, 

Mtnir ..Sold as sable. 

The Preservation of Fwf.—F^ many years raw sealskins 
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have been preserved in cold storage, but it is only within a 
recent period, owing to the difficulty there was in obtaining 
the necessary perfectly dry atmosphere, that dressed and made- 
up furs have l^n preserved by freezing. Furs kept in such a 
condition are not only immune from the ravages of the larvae of 
moth, but all the natural oils in the pelt and fur are conserved, 
so that its colour and life are prolonged, and the natural deteriora¬ 
tion is arrested. Sunlight has a tendency to bleach furs and to 
encourage the development of moth eggs, therefore continued 
exposure is to be avoided. When furs are wetted by rain they 
should be well shaken and allowed to dry in a current of air 
without exposure to sun or open Are. 

Where a freezing store for furs is not accessible, furs should be 
well shaken and afterwards packed in linen and kept in a per¬ 
fectly cool dry place, and examined in the summer at periods of 
not less than five weeks. Naphthalene and the usual malodorous 
powders are not only very disagreeable, but quite useless. Any 
chemical that is strong enough to destroy the life in a moth egg 
would also be sufficiently potent to injure the fur itself. In 
England moth life is practically continuous all the year round, 
that is, as regards those moths that attack furs, though the 
destructive element exists to a far greater extent during spring 
and summer. 

Comparative Durability of Various Furs and Weight of Unlined 
Skins per Square Foot, 

The following e.stiniates of durability refer to the use of fur when 
in,ado up “ hair outside " in garments or Btole.s, not as a lining. 
The durability of furs used as linings, which is affected by other 
conditions, is set forth separately. Otter, with its water hairs 
removed, the strongest of furs for external use, is, in this table, taken 
.as the standard at loo and other furs marked accordingly 


The Precious Furs. 



Points of 
Durability. 

' Weight 
in 01. per 
sq. ft. 

Sable. 

f)0 


Seal. 

75 

3 

Fox, Silver or Black. 

40 

3 

,, White. 

Ermine. 

20 

3 

^5 


Chinchilla.. 

25 


Sea-otter (for stoles or collars) . 

100 

___1 

4 i 


The Less Valuable Furs. 



Points of 
Durability. 

Weight 
in oz. per 
sq. ft. 

.Sable " topped," t.e. lop hairs coloured 
„ tinted, i.e, fur all coloured 

55 

2I 


5 ^ 

2 


Baum Marten, natural. 

65 

2 ; 


„ tinted. 

Stone Marten. 

45 

2] 


40 

2: 


Nutria. 

27 



Musquash, natural. 

„ waterhairsremoved, sheared 

37 

3 


1 and seal finished . 

33 

70* 

3 


Skunk . 



Mink. 

70 

3 


Lynx, natural. 

*3 

2 


„ tinted black. 

20 

2 


Marmot, tinted. 

10 

5 


Fox, tinted black. 

25 

3 


.. blue. 

20 

3 


Opossum. 

.37 

3 


Otter (with water hairs) .... 

TOO 

4 


„ (water liairs removed) 

Beaver (water hairs cut level with fur) 

9.5 

3 H 

90 

4 


„ (water hairs removed) . . 

85 

Sit 

Moleskin. 

7 

I; 


Persian I.Jimb. 

65 

3 


firey . 

30 

3 ( 


Broadtail. 

15 

2; 


Caracul Kid. 

10 

3 


„ Lamb. 

Squirrel. 

13 

3 


25 

ij 


Hare. 

5 

I; 


Rabbit. 

3 

at 



' Stout, old-fashioned boxcloth is almost the only cloth that 
(after a soft, heavy lining has been added to it) affords even two- 


QuanHties of Fur needed, in Square Feet. 

“Hie " Paris Model ” figure is the basis of these estimates for 
ladies' garments, the standard measurements being height 5 ft. 
6 in., waist 23 in., bust 38 in. 

Sq. Ft. 

(approximate). 

Straight stole -J length (just below the waist line) . . 2} 

Strai^t stole | length (just below the knee) ... 3} 
Stole, broad enough at the neck to cover the top of 

arm, J length.r 

The same, fiul length (to hem of skirt) .... 6 

Eton jacket, without collar.73 

Plain cape, 15 in. long.6} 

Deep cape, 30 in. long.15 

Full cape with broad stole front, } length . .15 

Inverness capft (to knee).23 

Double-breasted, straight, semi-fitting coat, covering 

Double-breasted sacque jacket, 36 in. long, full sleeves ao 

Same, 30 in. long.18 

Same, 22 in. long.15 

Long, full, shawl cape with points at back and front, 

well belovf knee.15 

Shorter shawl cape.16 

Motoring or driving coat, f length.22 

Motoring or driving coat, full length] . . . .27 

Weight and Durability of Furs for Men’s Coat Linings, 

Otter with the water hairs removed, the strongest fur suited for 
Unings, is here taken as the standard. 



Points of 
Durability. 

Weight 
in oz. per 
sq. ft. 

Otter (the water bair-s removed) 

Beaver „ „ ... 

Mink. 

Sealskin. 

Raccoon. 

Persian lamb or astrachan .... 

Sable. 

Musquash. 

Nutna. 

Grey Opossum. 

Wallaby. 

Squirrel. 

Hamster. 

Rabbit. 

100 

90 

90 

75 

75 

70 

65 

55 

40 

40 

30 

30 

15 

10 

31 

31 

3 i 

3 

4: 

3 

2| 

3 ' 

3 . 

3 i 

li 

1; 

2 

5 

i' 


Durability and Weight of Linings for Ladies’ Coats or Wraps. 

Sable gills, the strongest fur suited for ladies’ linings, is taken as 
the standard. 



Points of 
Durability. 

Weight 
in oz. per 
sq. ft. 

Sable gills. 

100 

2I 

Sable. 

^3 

2I 

Sable paws. 

64 

l| 

Ermine. 

57 

ll 

Squirrel back . 

50 

ll 

Squirrel heads. 

36 

2} 

Squirrel lock. 

21 

I 

Hamster. 

10 


Rabbit. 

7 

4 1 


Durability and Weight of Motoring Furs made up with Fur outside. 
Otter with the water hairs, the strongest fur suited for motoring 
garments, is taken as the standard. 



Points of 
Durability. 

Weight 
inoz. per 
sq. ft. 

Otter (with water hairs) .... 

100 

4 

Sealskin, marble. 

80 

3 

“ Hair Sealskin " (tinted) with water 
hairs (a special variety of seal) . 

75 

3 i 

Raccoon. 

65 

40 

Russian Pony. 

35 

*1 


thirds as much protection against cold as does fur. It weighs 
4*273 01. per sq. ft. more than the heaviest of coat-furs, and is ao 
rigid as to be uncomfortable, while the subtileness of fur makes It 
“ kind ’I to the body. 
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DtirabilUy and Weight of Furs for Rugs and Foot-sachs, 



Points of 
Durability. 

Weight 
in oz. per 
sq. ft. 

Wolverine .. 

100 

6 

Bear (black or brown natural) . 

94 

7 

Bear (tinted black). 

88 

7 i 

Beaver . 

88 

4 

Raccoon. 

77 

4 i 

Opossum. 

Wolf. 

61 

3 

Jackal. 

27 


Australian Bear. 

16 

6 

Goat. 

11 

4 i 


Wolverine, the strongest fur suited for rugs and foot-sacks, is 
taken as the standard. 

For a rug about ao to 25 sq. ft. of fur are needed, for a foot-sack 
I 4 i- (W. S. P.) 


FURAZANES (/uru—a.a'— ditaoles), organic compounds ob¬ 
tained by heating the glyoximes (dioximes of ortho-diketones) 
with alkalis or ammonia. Dimethylfurazane is prepared by 
heating dimethylglyoxime with excess of ammonia for six hours 
at 165° C. (L. Wolff, Ber., 1895, 28, p. 70). It is a liquid (at 
ordinary temperature) which boils at 156° C. (744 mm.). 
Potassium permanganate oxidizes it first to methylfurazane- 
carboxylic acid and then to furazanedicarboxylic acid. Methyl- 
ethylfurazane and diphenylfurazane are also known. By 
warming oxyfurazane acetic acid with excess of potassium per¬ 
manganate to 100° C. oxyfurazanecarboxylic acid is obtained 
(A. Hantzsch and J. Urbahn, Ber,, 1895, 28, p. 764). It crys¬ 
tallizes in prisms, which melt at 175® C. Furazanecarboxylic 
acid is prepared by the action of a large excess of potassium 
permanganate on a hot solution of furazanepropionic acid. 
It melts at 107° C., and dissolves in caustic soda, with a deep 
yellow colour and formation of nitrosocyanacetic acid (L. Wolff 
and P. F. Ganz, Ber., 1891, 24, p. 1167). Furoxane is an oxide 
of furazane, considered by H. Wieland to be identical with 
glyoxime peroxide; Kekul(i’s dibromnitroacetonitrile is dibrom- 
furoxane. 

The formulae of the compounds above mentioned are : 


HC;N^ 

Furazane, 


CH,-C:N^ HC;NV 

CH,-£;N-^0 H0,C-C:N-^° 

Dimethyl- rurazane- 

furazane, carboxylic acid. 


bf O-N 
Furoxane 


FURETIZRE, ANTOINE (1619-1688), French scholar and 
miscellaneous writer, was bom in Paris on the 28th of December 
1619. He first studied law, and practised for a time as an 
advocate, but eventually took orders and after various prefer¬ 
ments became abb6 of Chalivoy in the diocese of Bourges in 
1662. In his leisure moments he devoted himself to letters, and 
in virtue of his satires— Nouvelle AlUgorigue, ou histoire des 
demiers troubles arrivis au royaume d’eloquence (1658); Voyage de 
Mercure (1653)—^he was admitted a member of the French 
Academy in 1662, That learned body had long promised a 
complete dictionary of the French tongue; and when they 
heard that Fureti^re was on the point of issuing a work of a 
similar nature, they interfered, alleging that he had purloined 
from their stores, and that they possessed the exclusive privilege 
of pubHshing such a book. After much bitter recrimination 
on both sides the offender was expelled in 1685 ; but for this 
act of injustice he took a severe revenge in his satire. Couches 
de Vacadrmie (Amsterdam, 1687). His Dictionnaire universel 
was posthumously published in 1690 (Rotterdam, a vols.). 
It was afterwards revised and improv^ by the Protestant 
jurist, Henri Basnage de Beauval (1636-1710), who published his 
edition (3 vols.) in 1701; and it was only supetseded by the 
compilation known as the Dictionnaire de Trevoux (P&tis, 3 voUa, 
1704; 7th ed., 8 vols., iin), winch was in fact little more than a 
reunpression of Basnoge’s edition. Fureti^ is perhaps even 
better known as the author of Le Roman bourgeois (1666). It 
cast ridicule on the fashionable romances of IfUe de Scud^ 
and of La QilpienMe, and is of interest as descriptive of the 


everyday life of his times. There is no dement of'burlesque, 
as in Scarron’s Roman comique, but the author contents himself 
with stringing together a number of episodes and portraits, 
obviously drawn from life, without much attempt at science. 
The book was edited in 1854 by Edward Fourmer and Charles 
Asselineau and by P. Jannet. 

The Fureteriana, which appeared In Paris eight years after 
Furetiire’s death, which took place on the 14th of May 1688, is a 
collection of bnt Uttle value. 

FURFOOZ,« village some 10 m. from Dinant in the Ardennes, 
Belgium. Three caves containing prehistoric remains were here 
excavated in 1872. Of these the Trou de Frontal is the most 
famous. In it were found human skeletons with brachycephalic 
skulls, associated with animal bones, those of the reindeer being 
particularly plentiful. Among the skeletons was discovered 
an oval vase of pottery. The Furfooz type of mankind is believed 
to date from the close of the ('uaternary age. G. de Mortillet 
dates the type in the Robenhausen epoch of the Neolithic 
period. His theory is that the bones are those of men of that 
|)eriod buried in what had been a cave-dwelling of the Madelenian 
epoch. 

FURFURANE, or Furane, C4H4O, a colourless liquid boiling 
at 32? 'C., found in the distillation products of pine wood. It 
was first synthetically prepared by H. Limpricht (Ann., 1873, 
165, p. 281) by distilling barium mucate with soda lime, pyro- 
mucic acid CjHiO • CO.,H being formed, which, on further los.s 
of carbon dioxide, yielded furfurane. A. Henniger (Ann, chim. 
phys,, 1886 [2], 7, p. 220), by distilling erthyrite with formic 
acid, obtained a dihydrofurfurane 

C 4 H,( 0 H),+ 2 HaC 0 a=C,H ,0 + CO + CO,+ 4 H, 0 , 
which, on treatment with phosphorus pentachloride, yielded 
furfurane. Furfurane is insoluble in water and possesses a 
characteristic smell. It does not react with sodium or with 
phenylhydrazine, but yields dye-stuffs with isatin and phenan- 
threneejuinone. It reacts violently with hydrochloric acid, 
producing a brown amorphous substance. Methyl and phenyl 
derivatives have been prepared by C. Paal (Ber., 1884, 17, p. 
915). Paal prepared acetonyl acetophenone by condensing 
sodium acetoacetate with phenacylbromide, and ^s substance 
on dehydration yields oo'-phenylmethylfurfurane, the acetonyl 
acetophenone probably reacting in the tautomeric “enolic” form, 
CHa-CO-CHNa-COOR + CoH,-COCH,Br-^ 

CH3CO'CH(CH,COC,H,)-COOR. 
This ester readily hydrolyses, and the acid formed yields acetonyl 
acetophenone (by loss of carbon dioxide), which then on de¬ 
hydration yields the furfurane derivative, thus 

L. Knorr (Ber,, 1889, 22, p. 158) obtained diacetosuccinic ester 
by condensing sodium acetoacetate with iodine, and by de¬ 
hydrating the ester he prepared oa'-dimethylfurfurane fSfi'- 
dicarboxylic acid (carbopyrotritaric acid), which on distillation 
yields aa'-dimethylfurfurane as a liquid boiling at 94° C. Paal 
also obtained this compound by using monochloracetone in the 
place of phenacylbromide. By the distillation of mucic acid 
or isosaccharic acid, furfurane-a-carboxylic acid (pyromucic 
acid), C^H.iO-COjH, is obtained; it crystallizes in needles or 
leaflets, and melts at 134° C. 

Fterjurol (furol), C^HjO'CHO, is the aldehyde of pyromucic 
acid, and is formed on distilling bran, sugar, wood and most 
carbohydrates with dilute sulphuric acid, or by distilling 
the pentoses with hydrochloric acid. It is a oolourless liquid 
which boils at 162° C., and is moderately soluble in water; 
it turns brown on exposure to air and has a characteristic 
aromatic smell. It shows all the usual properties of an aldehyde, 
forming a bisulphite compound, an oxime and a hydrazone; 
whilst It can be reduced to the corresponding furfuryl alcohol by 
means of sodium amalgam, and oxidized to pyromucic acid by 
means of silver oxide. It also shows all the condensation re¬ 
actions of benzaldehyde (q,v,)', condensing with aldehydes 
and ketones in die presence of caustic s^a to form more 
con^lexnddehydes and ketone^^th unsaturated side chains. 
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.vmh esfurftiMCKdein, C4H.,0'CH;CH-CH0, and fnrfumoetone, 
CtH^O'CH :CH*CO'CH^ With alcoholic potassium cyanide 
it changes to furoin, CjHjO CHOH’CO-C^HjO, which can be 
ogddited to furil, C4H30‘C0-C0’C4H,0, whilst alcoholic potash 
mnverts it into furfiiryl alcohol. With fatty acids and sund 
anhydrides it gives the “ Perkin ” reaction (see CnusAKtc Acm). 
Furfurol is shown to have its aldehydic group in tiie a position, 
by conversion into furfurpropkmic acid, 
which on oxidation by bromine water and sunsequent reducrion 
of the oxidized product is converted into t^pimeKc acid, 
HO.jC(CH,)jCOjH. Furfurol in minute quantities can be 
detected by the red colour it forms with a solution of aniline 
acetate. 

Furfurane-oo'-dicarboxylic acid or dcliydromucic acid, 
C^HjOfCOjH),, is formed when ir.ucic acid is heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid at too" C. On being heated, It loses carbon dioxide 
and gives pyromucic acid. By digesting acetoacctic ester with 
Mdium succinate and acotic anhydride, methronic acid, C^HgO,, 
is obtained ; for the constitution of tliis acid, see L. Knorr, Ber., 
tSSo, 2i, p. 152, and R. FittlR, Ann., 1889, 250, p. 166. 

Di- ana tetrahydrofurfurane eomnoands are also known (see 
A. Lipp, Bfr., 1889, 22, p. iiy(); W. H. Perkin, junr. Journ, Chim. 
Soc., 1890, 57, p. 944; and S. Ruhernann, ibid., 1896,1^, p. 1383). 

FUillBS (Let. Furiat, also called Dirae), in Rrnnan mythology 
an adaptation of the Greek Erinyes (q.v.), with whom they 
are generally identical. A special asp«t of them in Virgil is 
that of agents employed by the higher gods to stir up mischief, 
strife and hatred upon earth. Mention may here be made of 
an old Italian deity Purina (or Furrina), whose worship fell 
early into disuse, and who was almost forgotten in the time of 
Varro. Hy the mythologists of Cicero’s time the name was 
connected with the verb furere and the noun furia, which in the 
plural (not being used in the singular in this sense) was accepted 
as the equivalent of the Greek Erinyes. But it is more probably 
related to furvus, fuscus, and signifies one of the spirits of daric- 
ness, who watched over men's lives and haunted their abodes. 
This goddess had her own special priest, a grove acroe-s the Tiber 
where Gains Gracchus was slain, and a tetivid on the a5th of 
July. Authorities differ os to the existence of more than one 
goddess called Furina, and their identity with the Forinae 
mentioned in two inscriptions found at Rome (C.I.L. vi. 
42a and 10,200). 

FURLONG (from the 0 . Eng. furlang, i.e. “ furrow-long ”), 
a measure of length, originally the length of a furrow in the 
“ common field ” system. As the field in this system was 
generally taken to be a square, 10 acres in extent, and as the 
acre varied in different districts and at different times, the 
“furlong” also, varied. The side of a square containing lo 
statute acres is 220 yds. or 40 poles, which was the usually 
accepted length of the furlong. This is also the length of (th of 
the statute mile. “ Furlong ” was as early as the 9th century 
used to translate the Latin stadium, ^th of the Roman mile. 

FURNAOB, a contrivance for the production and utilization 
of heat by the combustion of fuel. The word is common to all 
the Romance tongues, appearing in more or less modified iorms 
of the Latin fomax. But in all those languages die word has a 
more extended meaning than in English, as it covers every 
variety of heating apparatus; while here, in aMtion to ^maoes 
proper, we distinguish other varieties as opens, stmet and kilns. 
The first of these, in the form t?/rn, is used in German as a general 
term like the French four ; but in English h has been restricted 
to. those app>aratU8 in which only a moderate temperature, 
usually below a red heat, is produced in a close chunber. Our 
bakers’ ovens, hot-air ovens , or stoves, annealing ovens for glass 
or metal, jStc., would all be called fours in French and Ofen in 
German, m common with furnaces of all kinds. Stove, an 
equivalent of oven, is from the German ..S^u^r, t,«, aheatnl rDom, 
and is commonly so understood; bat iis also apidkd’to open 
fire-places, which appears to be somewhat of a Aperture from 
the. original signifimkion. 

Furnaces are canetructed according to many difierent patterns 
with vaeyinj^ degrees of complexity in arran^ment; but all 
nwy be considered as comhimug three easenw iMils, namely, 
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the fire-place in which the fuel is consumed, the heated chamber, 
laboratory, hemth or working bed, as it is variously called, 
where the heat is applied to the special work for which the furnace 
is designed, and the apparatus for producing rapid combustion 
by the supply of air under pressure to the fire. In the simplest 
cases the functions of two or more of tiiese parts may be combined 
into one, as in the smith’s forge, where the fire-place and heating 
chamber are united, the iron being placed amo^ the cook, only 
the air for burning being supplied under pressure from a bluing 
engine by a second special contrivance, the tuyere, tuiron, 
twyer or blast-pipe ; but in the more refined modem furnaces, 
where great economy of fuel is an object, the different functions 
arc distributed over separate and distinct apparatus, the fuel 
being converted into gas in one, dried in another, and heated 
in a third, before arriving at the point of combustion in the 
working chamber of the furnace proper. 

Fomaoes may be classified according as the products of com¬ 
bustion are employed (i) only for heating purposes, or (2) both lor 
beating and bringing ai>out eotno clrcmicid change. The furnaces 
employed for steam-raising or for lieating buildings are invariahly 
of the first type (see Boiler and Hbating), while those employ^ 
in metallurgy arc generally of the scccuid. The essential dificrence 
in canstruchon is that in the first class the satetaaces heated do 
not come into contact with cither the fuel or the furnace gases, 
whereas in the second they do. Metallurgical furnaces of the first 
■class are termed crucible, muffle or retort furnaces, and of the 
second shaft and reverberatory furnaces. The following is a detailed 
subdivision ;— 

(i) Fuel and substance in contact. 

(а) Height o( furnace greater than diameter shaft furnaces. 

(a) No blasts kilns. 

id) With blast w blast furnaces. 

(&) Height not much greater than diameter ec hearth furnaces. 

(j) Substance heated by products of combustion = reverberatorv 

furnaces. 

(fl) Charge not melted - roasting or calcining furnaces. 

(б) Charge melted = melting furnaces. 

(3) Substance is not directly heated by the fuel nr by the products 
of combustion. 

[a) Heating chomber fixed and forming part of furnace- 
muffle furnaces, 
li) Crucible furnaces. 
c) Retort furnaces. 

Another cla.s,sification may be based upon the nature of the heating 
agent, according us it is 00^ for some similar combostible) oil, gas 
or electricity. In this article the general principles of metallurgical 
furnaces will be treated; the subject of gas- and oil-heated fumapccs 
is treated in tlie article FtTKL, and of the electric furnace in the 
article Eujctrometallukgy, For special -furnaces reference should 
be. made to the articles on the industry concerned, e.g. Glass, Gas, 
S Manufacture, &c. 

Shaft, Blast and Hearth Piemaces. —Hie blast furnace in its 
simplest form is among the oldest, if not the oldest, of meta!- 
luigdcal contrivances. In the old copper-smelting district of 
Arabia Petroea, clay blast-pipes dating back to the earlier 
dynasties of ancient Egypt have been found buried in slag heaps ; 
and in India the native smiths and iron-workers continue to use 
furnaces of similar types. The.se, when reduced to their most 
simple expression, are mere basin-shaped hollows in the ground, 
containing ignited charcoal and the substances to be heated, 
the fire being urged by a blsat of air blown in through one or 
more nozzles from a bellows at or near the top. Thejf are 
essentially the same as the smith's forge. This class of furnace 
is usually known as an open fire or hearth, and is represented in 
a more advanced stage of development by the Catalan, German 
and Walloon forges temerly used in the production of malleable 
iron. 

Fig. I represents a Catalan forge. The cavity In the ground is 
represented by a pit of square or rectangular section lined with 
brick-or stone of a kind not madily. acted .on by heat, abont x} or 
2 ft d«^, usually somewhat laigw above .than below, with a tuyere 
or blast-pipe of copper penetrating pne ol the walls near the top, 
with a con^erable downward inclination, so that the air meets 
the fuel some way down. In iron-smelting the ore is'laid in a heap 
upon thefoel'fdhareoaljiSUlng up'tho’bearth, and is gradually brought 
to tfae.oietaUic etote by the reducing action of the carbon monoxide 
fpnned at the tuyere. The metal sinks thinagh 4 he Ignited fnel, 
fonttihg, in the hearth, a spoi)gy giass or ball, whith'ls Rfted out by 
the smelters at the end of ea% openrtion, and eatried ‘tb-tfae forge 
hsonmert The eolrthy motten fwm a fuslbia ^ats or slag melt, and 
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ooUeot at the lowest point oi the hearth, whMoe titey are removed 
^ open^ a hole piesoed through the front wall at the bottom. 
The active portion of such a furnace is essentially that above the 
blast-pipe, l 3 ie function of the lower part being merely the collection 
of the reduced metal; the fire may therefore be regarded as burning 
in an nnoonfinod space, with the waste of a large amount of Its 
heating power. By continuing the walls of the hearth above the 

tuyere, into a shaft or stack either 
of the same or some other section, 
we obtain a furnace of increased 
capacity, but with no greater 
power of consuming fuel, in which 
the material to be treated can be 
heated up gradually by loading it 
into the staik, alternately with 
layers of fuel, the charge descend¬ 
ing regularly to the point of com¬ 
bustion, and absorbing a pro¬ 
portion of tlie heat of the flame 
that went to waste in the open 
hre. This principle is on^le of 
very wide extension, the blast 
furnace being mainly limited in 
height by the strengtt tlie cdumn 
of materials or “ burden ’’ has to 
redst crashing, under the weight due to the head adroted, and the 
power of the blowing engine to supply blast of sufficient density 
to overcome the resistance of the closely packed materials to the 
free passage of the ment gases. The consuming power of the 
furnace or the rate at which it can bum the fuel supplied is measured 
by the number of tuyeres and their section. 

The development of blast furnaces is pactically the develop¬ 
ment (Jf iron-smelting. ITie profile has been very much varied 
at different times. The earliest examples were square or rect- 
angulp in horizontal section, but the general tendency of modern 
practice is to substitute round sections, their construction being 
facilitated by the use of specially moulded bricks which have 
entirely supmeded the sandstone blocks formerly used. The 
vertied section, on the other hand, is subject to considerable 
variation according to the work to which the furnace is applied. 
Where the operation is simply one of fusion, as in the iron- 
founder's cupola, in which there is no very great change in volume 
ia tlie materials on their descent to the tuyeres, the stack is nearly 
or quite straight-sided; but when, as is the case with the smelting 
of iron ores with limestone flux, a large proportion of volatile 
matter has to be removed in the process, a wall of varying 
inclination is used, so that the body of the furnace is formed of 
two dissimilar truncated cones, joined by their bases, the lower 
one_ passiim downwards into a short, nearly cylindrical, 
position. For further consideration of this subject see Iron 
AND Steel. 

_ Hearth furnaces ore employed in certain metallurgical opera¬ 
tions, e.g. in the air-reduction process for smelting lead ores. 
The principle is essentially that of the Catalan forge. Such 
furnaces are very wasteful, and have little to recommend them 
(sec Schnabel, Metallurgy, 1905, vol. i. p. 409). 

Heaerberalory Furnaces .—Blast furnaces are, from the intimate 
contact between the burden to be smelted and the fuel, the least 
wasteful of heat; but their use supposes the possibility of obtain¬ 
ing fuel of good quality and free from sulphur or other substances 
likriy to deteriorate the metal produced. In all cases, therefore, 
where it is desired to do the woric out of contact with the solid 
fuel, the operation of burning or heat-producing must be per¬ 
formed in a special fire-place or comburtion chamber, the body 
of flame and heated ^as 'being afterwards made to act upon "the 
surface of the material exposed in a broad thin layer in the 
working bed or'laboratory of the furnace by reverberation from 
the low vaulted roof covering the bed. Such furnaces are known 
Iw the general name of reverberatory or reverbatory furnaces, 
also as ah or wind furnaces, to distinguish them from those 
worired with compressed atr or blast. 

Originally the term cupola was used for the reverberatory 
furtu^, but in the course of time it has changed its meaning, 
and is now given to a small blast furnace such as that used by 
iran-tounders—reverberatory smehing furnaces in the same 
trade being tailed air foma^ces. 

FIm a,\ and 4 represent a reverbeiatory funiace such as is used 
for the fusion of cop^r ores for regulus.ond may bo taken as gener- 



Fia. 1.—Elevation of Catalan 
Forge. 


ally representing its efoss. The fire-plaee A-is divided 
working bed B by a low wall C known as the fire bridge, ari 
oppo^te end there Is sometimes, though not invariably, a 
bridge of leas height called the flue bridge t>. A short diagona 



Fig. 2.—tongitudinal section of Reverberatory Fumaoe. 


or up-t^e E conveys the current of flame to the chimney 
F .^hic h is of square section, diminishing by steps at two or three 
diflerent heights, and provided at the top with a covering plate or 



Fig. 3. —Reverberatory Furnace (horizontal section). 


damper G, which may he raised or lowered by a chain reaching to 
the ground, and serves for regulating the ^peed of the exhaust gases, 
and thereby the draught of air through the fire. Where several 



Fw. 4,—Reverberatory Furnace (e l e wa tten at lino end). 


finams are eonnected with the same ehinmev stack, the damper 
taim 'ttie-form ef » sliding plate in'ihe month of the' co wiwot lii g fine, 
so that ^ drains m one may <h| modifled wiidioiit hffeeting the 
omen. The fire bridge is partially' protected against the Intense 
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heat of the body of flame iMuiug through the fire arch by a passage 
to which the air bsM free access, Tlw material to be melted is 
introduced into the furnace from the hcmpers HH through the 
chorgiim holes in the roof. When melted the products separate on 
the bed (which is made of closely packed sand or other infusible 
substances), according to their density; the lighter earthy matters 
forming an upper layer of slag are drawn out by the slag hole K at 
the flue end Into an iron wagon or bogie, while the metal subsides 
to the bottom of the bed, and at the termination of the operation 
is run out by the tap hole L into moulds or granulated into water. 
The opposite opening M is the working door, through which the tool 
for stirring the charge is introduced. It is covered by a plate 
suspended to a lever, similar to that seen in the end elevation (ng. 4) 
in front of the slag hole. 

According to the purposes to which they are applied, rever¬ 
beratory furnaces may be classed into two groups, namely, fusion 
or melting furnaces, and calcining or wasting furnaces, also 
called calciners. The former have a very extended application 
in many branches of industry, being used by both founders and 
smelters in the fusion of metals; in the concentration of poor 
metallic compounds by fusion into regulus; in the reduction 
of lead and tin ores; for refining copper and silver; and for 
makinj; malleable iron by the puddling processes and welding. 
Calcining furnaces have a less extended application, being 
chiefly employed in the conversion of metallic sulphides into 
oxides by continued exposure to the action of air at a tempierature 
far below that of fusion, or into chlorides by roasting with common 
salt. As some of these substances (for example, lead sulphide 
and coppier pyrites) are readily fusible when first heated, but 
become more refractory as part of the sulphur is dissipated and 
oxygen takes its place, it is important that the heat should be 
very carefully regulated at first, otherwise the mass may become 
clotted or fritted together, and the oxidizing effect of the air soon 
ceases unless the fritted musses be broken small again. This is 
generally done by making the bed of the furnace very long in 
proportion to its breadth and to the fire-grate area, which may 
be the more easilj^ done as a not inconsiderable amount of heat 
is given out during the oxidation of the ore—such increased 
length being often obtained by placing two or even three working 
beds one above the other, and allowing the flame to pass over them 
in order from below upwards. Such calciners are used especially 
in roasting zinc blende into zinc oxide, and in the conversion of 
copper sulphides into chlorides in the wet extraction process. In 
.some processes of lead-smelting, where the minerals treated 
contain sand, the long calciner is provided with a melting bottom 
close to the fire-place, so that the desulphurized ore leaves the 
furnace as a glassy slag or silicate, which is subsequently reduced 
to the metallic state by fusion with fluxes in blast furnaces. 
Reverberatory furnaces play an important part in the manu¬ 
facture of sodium carbonate ; descriptions and illustrations are 
given in the article Alkali Manufacture. 

Muffle, Crucible and Retort Furnaces, —A third class of furnaces 
is so arranged that the work is done by indirect heating ; that 
is, the material under treatment, whether subjected to calcina¬ 
tion, fusion or any other process, is not brought in contact either 
with fuel or flame, but is raised to the proper temperature by 
exjjosure in a chamber heated externally by the products of 
combustion. These are known as muffle or chamber furnaces ; 
and by supposing the crucibles or retorts to represent similar 
chambers or only temporary duration, the ordinary pot melting 
air furnaces, and those for the reduction of zinc ores or the 
manufacture of coal gas, may be included in the same category. 
These are almost invariably air furnaces, though sometimes air 
under pressure is used, as, for example, in the combustion of 
small anthracitic coal, where a current of air from a fan-blower 
is sometimes blown under the grate to promote combustion. 
Types of muffle furnaces are figured in the article Annealing, 
Hardening and Tempering. 

Furnace Materials. —^The materials used in the oenstruction 
of furnaces are divisible into two classes, namely, ordinary and 
refractory or fire-resisting. The former are us^ prindpolly as 
casip^, walls, pillars or other supporting parts of the structure, 
and includes ordinary red or yellow bri^s, day-slate, granite 
and most building stones; the latter are reserv^ for ^e parts 


immediately in contact with the fuel and flame, such as the 
lining of the fire-place, the arches, roof and flues, ^e lower part 
if not the whole of the chimnev lining in reverberatory furnaces, 
and the whole of the internal walls of blast furnaces. Among 
such substances are fireclay and firebricks, certain sandstones, 
silica in the form of ganister, and Dinas stone and bricks, ferric 
oxide and alumina, carbon (as coke and graphite), magnesia, 
lime and chromium oxide—their relative importance being 
' indicated by their order, the last two or three indeed being only 
of limited use. 

The most essential point in good fireclays, or in the bricks 
or other objects made from them, is the power of resisting 
fusion at the highest heat to which they may be exposed. This 
supposes them to be free from metallic oxides forming easily 
fusible compounds with silica, such as lime or iron, the presence 
of the former even in comparatively small proportion being very 
detrimental. As clays they must be sufificientty plastic to be 
readily moulded, but at the same time possess sufficient stiffness 
not to contract too strongly in drying, whereby the objects 
produced would be liable to be warped or cracked before firing. 
In most cases, however, the latter tendency is guarded against, 
in making up the paste for moulding, by adding to the fresh 
clay a certain proportion of burnt material of the same kind, 
such as old bncks or potsherds, ground to a coarse powder. 
Coke dust or graphite is used for the same purpose in crucible 
making (see Firebrick). 

Tho most higlUy valued fireclays are derived from tlie Coal 
Measures. Among the chief localities are the neighbourhood of 
Stourbridge in Worcestershire and Stannington near Sheffield, 
which supply most of the materials for crucibles used in steel and 
brass melting, and the pots for glass houses; Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Glonboig near Glasgow, where heavy blast furnace and other 
firebricks, gas retorts, &c., are made in large quantities. Coarse¬ 
grained but very strong firebricks are also made of the waste of 
china clay works. 

In Belgium the clay raised at Andenne is very largely used for 
making retorts for zinc furnaces. The principal French fireclays 
are derived from the Tertiary strata in the south, and more nearly 
resemble porcelain clays than those of the Coal Measures. They 
give wares of remarkably fine texture and surface, combined with 
high refractory character. 

In Germany, Ips and Passau on the Danube, and Gross Almorodc 
in Hesse, are tho best known localities producing fireclay goods, the 
crucibles from the last-mentioned place, known as Hessian crucibles, 
going all over the world. These, though not showing a great resist¬ 
ance to extreme heat, are very slightly affected by sudden alterna¬ 
tions in heating, as they may be plunged cold into a strongly heated 
furnace without cracking, a treatment to which French and Stour¬ 
bridge pots cannot be subjected with safety. 

Plumbago or graphite is largely used in the production of 
crucibles, not in the pure state but in admixture with fireclay ; 
the profiortion of the former varies with the quality from 25 to 
nearly 50 %. These are the most enduring of all crucibles, the 
best lasting out 70 or 80 meltings in brass foundries, about 50 
with bronze, and 8 to 10 in steel-melting. 

Silica is used in furnace-building in the forms of sand, ganister, 
a finely ground sandstone from the Coal Measures of Yorkshire, 
and the analogous substance known as Dinas clay, which is 
really nearly pure silica, containing at most about 2 J % of bases. 
Dinas clay is found at various places in the Vale of Neath in 
South Wales, in the form of a loose disintegrated sandstone, 
which is crushed between rollers, mixed with about 1 % of lime, 
and moulded into bricks that are fired in kilns at a very high 
temperature. These bricks are specially used for the roof, fire 
arches, and other parts subjected to intense heat in reverbera¬ 
tory steel - melting furnaces, and, althoiwh infusible under 
ordinary conditions, are often fairly melted by the heat without 
fluxing or corrosion aftor a certain amount of exposure. Ganister, 
a slightly plastic siliceous sand, is similarly used for the lining 
of Bessemer steel converters; it is found in the neighbourhood 
of Sheffield. 

Alumina as a refractory material is chiefly used in the form 
of bauxite, but its applications are somewhat speciaL It has 
been found to stand well for the linings of rotatory puddling 
furnaces, where, under lon|-continued heating, it chanf'es into 
a substance as hard and mfnslble as naturu emery. In the 
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Paris Exhibition of 1878 bricks very hard and dense m character, 1 
said to be of pure (dumina, were exhibited by Muller & Co. of 
Paris, as well as bricks of magnesia, the latter being specially 
remarkable for their great weight. They are intended for use 
at the extremb temperatures obtainable in steel furnaces, or 
for the melting of platinum before the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, i 
For the latter purpose, however, lime is generally used; but os 
this substance has only small stability, it is usually bedded in a 
casing of firebrick. Oxide of chromium and chrome iron ore 
have been proposed as refractory crucible materials. The former 
may be used as a bed for melting platinum in the same way as 
lime or magnesia, without affecting the quality of the metal. 

Ferric oxide, though not strictly infusible, is largely used as a 
protecting lining for furnaces in which mallMible iron is made, 
a portion of the ore being reduced and recovered in the process. 
In an oxidizing atmosphere it is indifferent to silica, and therefore 
siliceous bricks containing a considerable proportion of ferric 
oxide, when used in flues of boilers, brewers’ coppers, &c.. and 
similar situations, are perfectly fire-resisting so long as the heated 
gas contains a large proportion of unconsumed air. The red 
firebricks known as Windsor bricks, which are practically 
similar in composition to soft red sandstone, are of this character. 

Tlie electric furnace has led to the discovery of several 
important materials, which have been employed as furnace 
linings. Carborundum (t/.v.) was applied by Engels in 1899, 
firebricks being washed with carborundum p>aste and then baked. 
Siloxicon, a compound of carbon, silicon and oxygen, formed 
from carbon and silica in the electric furnace, was patented by 
E. G. Acheson in 1903. It is very refractory, and is applied by 
mixing with water and some bond, such as sodium silicate or 
gas-tar. An amorphous, soft silicon carbide, also formed in the 
electric furnace, was patented by B, Talbot in 1899. For basic 
linings, magnesia crystallized in the electric furnace is being 
extensively used, replacing dolomite to some extent (see E. 
Kilbum Scott, “Refractory Materials for Furnace Linings,” 
Faraday Sac., 1906, p. 289). 

Furnace Construction. —In the construction of furnaces provision 
has to be made for the unequal expansion of the different parts under 
the effect of heat. This is especially necessary in the case of rever¬ 
beratory furnaces, which are essentially weak structures, and 
therefore require to be bound together by complicated systems of 
tie rods and uprights or buck staves. The latter are very commonly 
made of old flat bottom rails, laid with the flat of the flange against 
the wall. Puddling furnaces are usually entirely cased with iron 
plates, and blast furnaces with hoops round each course of the stack, 
or in those of thinner constructions the firebrick work is entirely 
enclosed in a wrought iron casing or jacket. Such parts as may be 
subjected to extreme heat and the fretting action of molten material, 
as the tuyere and slag breasts of blast furnaces, and the fire bridges 
and bed plates of reverberatory furnaces, are often made in cast 
iron with double walls, a current of water or air being kept circulating 
through the intermediate space. In this way the metal, owing to 
its high conductivity and low specific heat as compared to that of 
water, is kept at a temperature far below its melting point if the 
water is renewed quickly enough. It is of course necessary in such 
cases that the circulation shall be perfectly free, in order to prevent 
the accumulation of steam under pressure in the interior of the 
casting. This method has received considerable extension, notably 
in fumace-smelting of iron ores containing manganese, v^ere the 
entire hearth is often completely water-cased, and in some lead 
furnaces where no firebrick lining is used, the lower part of the 
furnace stack being a mere double iron box cooled by water suf¬ 
ficiently to keep a coating of slag adhering to the inner shell which 
prevents the metal from being acted upon. 

Mechanical Furnaees.-~The introduction and withdrawal of the 
charges in fusion furnaces is effected by gravitation, the solid masses 
of raw ore, fuel and flux being thrown in at the top, and flowing 
out of the furnace at the tapholc or slag run at the bottom. Vertical 
kilns, such as those used for burning limestone, are worked in a 
similar manner—the raw stone going in at the top, and the burnt 
product falling through holes in the bottom when allowed to do so. 
With reverberatory calcinens, however, where the work is done 
upon a horizontal bed, a considerable amount of hand labour is 
expended in raking out the charge when finished, and in drawing 
slags from fusion furnaces; and more particularly in the puddling 
process of refining iron the amount of manual exertion required is 
very much greater. To diminish the item of expenditure on this 
head, various kinds of mechanical furnaces have been adopted, all 
of whidh dan be classified under three heads of gravitating furnaces, 
mechanical stirrers and revolving furnaces. 
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X. In gravitating furnaces the bed is laid at a slope just within the 
angle of repose of the charge, which is introduced at the upper end, 
and is pushed down the slope by fresh material, when necessary, 
in the contrary direction to the flwe which enters at the lower end. 
Gerstenhofer's pyrites burner is a furnace of this class. It has a tall 
vertical chamber heated from below, and traversed by numerous 
narrow horizontal cross bars at different heights. The ore in fine 
powder is fed in at the top, through a hopper, in a ruular thin 
stream, by a pair of rollers, and in f^ing lodges on the flats of the 
bars, forming a talus upon each of the height correspondii^ to the 
angle of rest of the material, wliich is, however, at short intervals 
removed to lower levels by the arrival of fresh ore from above. In 
this way a very large surface is exposed to the heat, and the ore, if 
containing suflicient sulphur to maintain the combustion, is perfectly 
burned when it arrives at the bottom ; if, however, it is imperfectly 
sized or damp, or if it contains much earthy matter, the result is 
not very satisfactoij. There are many other furnaces in which the 
same principle is utilized. 

2. Mechanical stirrers constitute a second division of qiechanical 
furnaces, in which the labour of rabbling or stirring the charges is 
performed by combinations of lovers and wheel-work taking motion 
from a rotating shaft, and more or less perfectly imitating the action 
of hand labour. They are almost entirely confined to puddling 
furnaces. 

3. Revolving furnaces, the third and most important division of 
mechanical furnaces, are of two kinds. The first of these resemble 
an ordinary reverberatory furnace by having a flat bed which, 
however., h^ the form of a circular disk mounted on a central shaft, 
and receives a slow movement of rotation from a water-wheel or 
other motor, so that every part of the surface is brought successively 
under the action of the fire, the charge being stirred and ultimately 
removed by passing under a scries of fixed scraper arms placed above 
the surface at various points. Brunton'.s calcincr, used in the " burn¬ 
ing " of the pyritic minerals associated wifh tin ore, is a familiar 
example of this type. The hearth may either rotate on an inclined 
axis, so that the path of its surface is oblique to that of the flame, 
or the working part may be a hollow cylinder, Ijetwecn the fireplace 
and flue, with its axis horizontal or nearly so, whose inner surface 
represents the working bed, mounted upon friction rollers, and 
receiving motion from a special steam-engine by means of a central 
belt of spur gearing. Furnaces of the second kind were first used in 
alkali works for the conversion of sulphate into carbonate of sodium 
in the process known as black ash fusion, but have since been applied 
to other processes. As calciners they are used in tin mines and for 
the chlorination of silver ores. Mechanical furnaces are figured in 
the article Alkali Mamupacture. 

Use of Heated Air. —The calorific intensity of fuel is found to be 
very considerably enhanced, if the combustion be effected with air 
previously heated to any temperature between that of boiling water 
and a dull red heaj^ the same effect being observed both with solid 
and gaseous fuel. The latter, especially when brought to the burning 
point at a high temperature, produces a beat that can be resisted 
by the most refractory substances only, such as silica, alumina and 
magnesia. This is attained in the regenerative furnace of Siemens, 
detailed consideration of which belongs more properly to the subject 
of iron. 

Economy of Waste Heat. —In every system of artificial heating, the 
amount of heat usefully applied is but a small proportion of that 
developed by combustion. Even under the most advantageous 
appUcation, that of evaporation of water in a steam boiler whore the 
gases of the fire have to travel through a great length of flues Irounded 
by thin iron surfaces of great heat-absorbing capacity, the tem¬ 
perature of the current at the chimneyis generally much above that 
required to maintain an active draught in the fireplace; and other 
tubes containing water, often in considerable numbers, forming the 
so-called fuel economizers, may often be interposed between the 
boiler and the chimney with marked advantage as regards saving 
of fuel. In reverberatory and air furnaces used in the different 
operations of iron manufacture, where an extremely high temperature 
has to be maintained in spaces of comparatively sm^l extent, such 
as the beds of puddling, welding and steel-melting furnaces, the 
temperature of the exhaust gases is exceedingly high, and if allowed 
to pass directly into tlie chimney they appear os a groat body of 
flame at the top. It is now general to save a portion of this heat by 
passing the flame through flues of steam boilers, air-heating appara¬ 
tus, or both—so that the steam required for the necessary operations 
of the forge and heated blast for tM furnace itself may Iw obtained 
without further expenditure of fuel. The most perfect method of 
utilizing the waste heat hitherto applied is that of the Siemens re- 
I generator, in which the spent gases are made to travel through 
chambers, known os regenerators or recuperators of heat, containing 
a quantity of thin firebricks piled into a cellular mass so os to offer 
a very large, heat-absorbing surface, whereby their temperature is 
very cmisiderably reduced, and thev arrive at the chimney at a heat 
not exceeding 300 or 400 degrees. As soon as the bricks have become 
red hot, the current is diverted to an adjacent chamber or pair of 
chambers, and the acquired heat is removed by a current of cool 
gas or air passing towards the furnace, where it arrives at a tem¬ 
perature sufficiently high to ensn« the greatest possible heating 
effect in cAnbustion. % 
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„ -- ^^ewuievaaavTOiiifvovBsfderMe 

vHue, mi my m^-impeaismt 'semixs if prt^Hy y 

tolthe eondi&iu xH tfae worjc, require the maiilteiiaHoe 
of B seitfibly wdnt^ atmosphere, ' they contain a veiy notahle 
•proporttont>f ca rto aic oxide, and ore drawn off by laige wroujfht iron 
tubes Tiear thfi top of the furnace and conve^ by'branch pipes 
to the dfSeient bOUers and air^heating apparatns, which arc now 
entirely tasted'by the combustion'of <Bach;ga8es, or mixed with air 
and mcpl^eid in gas engines. Formoily ■ they ■were aSowed to hum 
to wasie af^the mouth Of a short-chimney mace above the'furnace 
top, 'formhK a hiwe body of ffame, "wtucn was 'one rdf ‘the -most 
-atriicing features of the Black Couatryiandsci^ at night. 

Laboratory and Pattabh 'Fumacrs .—^Small atr-fumaces with -hot 
dlates or aand'bath'ftues-were'tonnetly-much employed'in Ohemi^ 
i aborat oriea, an well as small blaatfnmaces for cmciblea heated with 
chairaai or.obke. The -use of'suCh furnaces has very -considerably 
diratniShed,'owiiigtO'the'general introduction of coal-gas for heating 
.purposes in laboratories, which has been rendered possible by the 
invention of the Bunsen -b u r ne r, in-Which' the mixture of air and gas 
leng ths least luminous‘but most powerfully heating flame is 
effected automaticadiy by the effluent gas. These burners, or 
fnOdffications of .them, have -also been applied to muffle -furmrees, 
which ate convenient when only a few as^ys have to be made—the 
furnace being a mete clay shell and soon brought to a working 
temperature ; but -the fuel is too expensive to ulTow of .their being 
used bUliitually oron a large scale. 'ntrOleum, orrattrerthe heavy 
oils Obtained In tar refineries, ha-vingan equal or superior‘heating 
power to xoaFgos, may tilso be used in laborator i es for producing 
hi^'temperatures. The oil is introduced in-a'thin stream upon a 
series of inclined and thanneUed bars, Where It is almost-immediately 
volatilised and burnt by air 'flowing in through parallel orifices. 
Furnaces of this kind maybe used for melting cast iron or bronze 
in .small quantities, a-nd were employed by H. Sainte Claire BeviUc 
in experiments in the metatlnrgy of the platinum group of metals. 

Sefstrom's blastfurnace, used in Sweden for the assay of iron ores, 
is a convenient form of portable ‘furnace applied to -mefitiug in 
crucibles. It consists of a sheet-iron cylinder about 8 or 9.in. in 
diameter, within Which is fixed one of smUltcr size lined with fire¬ 
clay. The apace between the two cylinders serves as a heater and 
distributor for the blast, which is irttroduced through the nozzle at 
the bottom, and enters-the furnace through a series of several small 
tuyeres arranged round the hmer lining. Charcoal is the fuel used, 
nod the crucibles Stand upon the bottom of the clay lining. When 
a large body of fuel is required, ‘tiro cylinder can bo lengthened by 
an iron hoop which fits over-the top ring. Deville’s portdbie blast 
furnace is very similar in principle to'theabove, butttie.boiW of the 
furnace is formed .Of a-kinlfle xast iron cylinder lined -with 'fireclay, 
Closed belowbyacast iron^phttc peffotattn by a ring'OfsmCll holes— 
a hemispherical basin bdow iorming'theaiT-heating diainber. 

.FURNBAUX, X 0 B 1 A 8 (t735--t7St), English navigator, -was 
bom at Swilly -BeanPlymmith on the eitt of.August .173:5. iHe 
entered ‘the -royal -navy, and -was employed on the Fren^ and 
African coasts and in the West Indies during the latter,part of the 
Seven Years’ War {1760-1763). He served as second lieutenant 
of the ” Dolphin " under Captain Samuel Wallis on the>ktter’s 
voyage round 'the globe (August 1766-May tjSS); was made 
a commander in Novenlwr‘i77i; and commanded the “Ad¬ 
venture ’’ which accompanied Captain Cook (in the “Resolu¬ 
tion ’’) in Cook’s-second .vintage. -On this exp^ition Fumeaux 
-was twice-separated'fTemhudeader (February 8-May 19,1773 ; 
October sa, 1773-,My 1,4, 1774, date of his return to 
England). On theTonoer occasion he explored.a great,part of 
the south, and .-east ceasts of .Tasmania, and made the readiest 
British chart of the some. Meet of nn names here survive; 
Cook, vishiing this shore^line on his third voyt^e, confirmed 
.^meaux’s account and ddincation bf .it (with certain minor 
eritioisms.and emendatioas), and named after him the islands 
in Banks Straits, opening into Bass’s Straits, and the group now 
known as the'Low Archipelago. After the “Adventure” was 
.finally separated .from the “ Resolution ” off New Zea>land in 
October i773,<Funieaux returned-home alone, bringing with him 
Omai of Ulaietea. TIbs first South Sea Islander seen in the 
British Isles retumdd‘to his home with Cook in 1776^x777. 
Rumeanx was made a captain in 1775, and commanded the 
“Symi”<in the British attack of the s8th-sf June 1776 upon 
efaarisston, South Candina. His successful efforts ta'introduce 
domestic animals and potatoes into the South Sea Inlands are 
worthy ..of.note. He .died at Swilly on the.iqtii of Septeniber 
<1781. 

See Hawfceswortb’s Nwrative:«/ WaWt’ Voyajgi; Centain Cook's 
Aismaltss is/ *is Steond Vayagat, :^so -T. 'Furwaaiix!8'Iife--by Rev. 
Henry Furneanx in the Dictionary of National Biopvpky. 
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I the duaea aetr die eaut m West 'Mmien, Seigimt, oheat 
s6'in. S.W. :of Bnigw, Top. 6099. Jtk ihevcmtnotM 
xxmsidevakik area «xfnitling to nthe Jirench ifnatm, and its 
maricetiaan impoitantsitt for(the:d»posal<of com,;ttock,:hops 
and daily prodtree. During the Nocnxsa raids Fumes was 
destroyed, snd the wssent 'town was-built'by : Biddwin fins de 
Fet-, 'first count of ^nden, about the yeax-Byo. At the heif^ 
of the prosperity of the Flemish communes int^ :14th century 
there were dependent on the barony of iFunta'Ootrfewer 'than 
fifty-two rich villages, but these 'have all 'disappeseed, partly 
no doubt as'the coBseqaewoe of repeated Fcsnch inirasionB down 
to the end of the 18th century, but chiefly through the encroach- 
ment-of tbe-sea fotiosredby the accumulation od'sand along die 
whole of this portion Of the coast. iFumes oantains :many 
ourieus'old houses and 'the-church of St -Waihmjga, iwhieh -is a 
fine survival of the 13th.century with some olderportions. Hie 
old-church and buildings, grouped round the'Grand Place, aihidi 
is the 'scene of the we^ly -marioelt, -present a 'quaunt picture 
which' is perhaps not to be equalled in -the'country. Near FLmes 
on theieaBhore is:the fashionable bathing pdace: called La -Ibmne. 

Fumes one day a year becomes e eeittre of attraction :to idl 
the people of Flanders. This is the last Sunday in July, when the 
fSte of’Calvary and the Crucifixioa ia-celebcated. Of oU-popular 
festivities in Belgium this is the'nearest approach to the .old 
Passion -Play, l^e whole story - of Christ is -told - with great 
precisionby means of succeeding groups-which typify.'thadilterent 
phases of the subject. Ibe pieople .af Fumes >pose as Roman 
soldiers-or Jewish priests, as the apostles or mere ^lectatars, 
while the women put on long black-veils sothat.tiieyimay figure 
in the proemsionas the just women. 

PUmUiSS, HORACE HOWARD (ta33- ), .American 

Shakespearian scholar, was bom in Philadelphia-.on the -and of 
Novenilier 1833, being'.tiieson of 'Williain Henry Furness (i8oa- 
1896) minister of the First Unitarian church in that city, a 
powerful preacher and writer. He graduated at Harvard in 
1854, and was admitted to the bar in 1859, but soon devoted 
himself to the study of Shakespeare. He accumulated a collection 
.of illustrative material of great richness and extent, and.brought 
out in 1871 the first-volume of a new Variorum edition, designed 
to represent and summarize the conclusions of the best authorities 
in all languages—'-textual, critical and annotative. The-volumes 
appeared os follows: Romeo and Juliet (1871); Macbeth (1873) 
(revised edition, 1903); Hamlet (2 vols., 1877); King Lear 
(1880); Othello {1896); The Merchant of Venice {1888) •, AeYat* 
Like It (1890); The Tewpsrf'(1891)-; A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream (1895); The Winter’s Tale (1898); Much Ado oiout 
Nothing (r899).; Twelfth NigA/ (190*); Dme’s Labour’s Lost 
(1904). The edition bos-been-generally-accepted as-a thorough 
and scholarly piece of work-; its chief fault is that, beginnii^ 
with Qli< 22 o. (1886), the editor used the First Folio text as his 
basis, while in othera he- makes the- text of the Cambridge (Globe) 
editors-his foundation. Hu wife, Helen-Kate Furness (1837- 
'1883), compiled A Centordartee.to the Poems of Shakespeare{idf a). 

raRRBBS, a district of Lancashire, England,, separated from 
the major portion of .the - county 1 ^ .Merecambe ,Bay. -It is 
-bounded ti.E. by this inlet of the Irish Sea, S.W. ]^ 41 k «a, 
W. by the Duddon estuary and Cumberland, and N. and'E.'by 
'Westmorland. Its area isabouts^osq. m. Itfdrms thqgreater 
partof the North Lonsdale.parliomeBt^ division of Lanmuhiie, 
and contains the pnliameittaiy borough-of iBarrow^in-Funicss. 
'The-snriace isalmbstentirely'hiHy- The northern hairisindaded 
in the edebrated.Lake District,, and contains su^h .eminences 
as the €ld Man of Coniston and Wetherimn. Apart freon the 
Duddon, which forms part of the western boundary, the peindpai 
rivers are.the Leven and Grdce, flowing southward into a oosamon 
.estuary .in Morecambe :Bay. The Leven drains 'Windennere 
-and rthe-Crake Qmiston Lake. The usage of the tenn "lake 
Distriot,-” however,! tends'toiimtbtheaameoi Furness inoamnon 
thoi^t'to the district south'of the lakes, whereeevewdof 'the 
blacertuunes are suffixed with that df the district, .as ’Banow-in- 
Turness, 'Dalton-ln-FumeM, -BroughtoaiimFumess, IBelwcea 
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tlniOaddan and llOncMnbe B4y Um in ^patents, wm leduoated i« 1V>Un, y 

tengthi aad in the iMHowstwit between >it. and tbe nuunland; edited a .SAsMoy’^ Pmuh in daaa .«f the ferjgmal. 

aie eevand;ieiutller adandsi Thatpartaf FumeH 'Vrtuch tonns a Ha caBke'tOiLandon when he wasiniaetaeni aad>]|MSeb to disaw 
peninRik.betwceB.tfaeiLeveaeati^and MaEeeaotbe.Bay, and iartheilliwtrated,p4pers,.beingfor«omeyea»a'i^^arqoBt^u- 
the Suddenaetuary,^ richi in hematite iron ore, which haa been tot ioitheMusiraiA LntdonNtws. Hia4iat«dmwuKia ffwuh 
wwked !&»» vary eaiiy itimea. It was Jcnown and amelted by agpearad kt 1880, and he joined itsatalf in. 1*84. Haillustiwted 
Brigand Romans, and.by the ms^ .ef Furness Abbey and Luis’s " Diary of Toby, M.P,,” in Pmdi, wliera h» politkal 
Conishead Priory, both in the distrirt. It was owing .to the icmsoatvnres became a, popular feauite, AnumKhiaetharaucoeBses 
ex»tea«ofHiisorethattho townofBarrowgriewupin the'i9th ^w«ia a aeries of “Puaele Heads,” and hw annual “Rwdl 
century.; at first as:a|port feom which the^ore was artported to Academy guy.’d.” In Royal ^«ademy..diiricr (1890) henublis&d 
South Waks, whiledatw furnaces wese establuhed on &e spot, a volume of caricatures of the work .ef leadii^g sfftists. He 
and acquired saddHional imporianca on :the intcoductioa of the resigned.from the staff of Punch in 1894, produ^ .for a fhort 
Bessemer proeess, which 1 requires a naniphosphoric ore such as time a weekly comic paper Lika Joko, and in 1898 bman a 
is found here. The hematite is idso workedat .Ulvei»ton,,Aska2n, faumorouB monthly, FotV Game; but these were. shmt^ed. 
Dalton and elsewhere, but the furnaces now depend in part Among the numerous books he illustrate ware Jamm Payn’s 
upon ere impeded from Spain. Tbe supposed extension of the Talk a/ tkt Town, Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Brum, Gilbert A 
mre under thesandsof the Duddott estuary led to the construction ^Baokett’s .Cowtr Blachtiene, G. £. Farrow’s Wallypug Book, 
of a sea wall to faciliute the worldly. The district is served .and his own novel, Poverty.Bay (xgqs). Our Jot^kit gnat Fight 
by the main line of the Furness railway, from Camforth (junction was a collection of original cartoons. His volume of 

with tbe.London & North-Western railway), passing the pleasant Teminiacencee, Ceni*ssions of a Caricaturist (190X), was followed 
wamring^laee of Grange, and approximately following the by .Hawy FamMsat Home (1904). In 1905 W .published How to 
coast'by ulventen, .Dalton and Barrow, with branches to Lake draw ,in Pen and Ink, and produced the imt nuraber of Harry 
Side, 'Windumere, and to Coniston. .Fnrniss*s Christmas Annual. 

Apart from its industrial importance and sewie attractions, VUBNITllRE (from “ furnish,” .Fr. fowmir), a general term 
Furness has an especial interest on account of its f^ous abbey, i of obscure origin, used to describe tbe chattels and fittings re- 
The ruins of this, beautifully situated in a woodedj iquired to adopt houses and other buildii^s ribr use. Wood, 
AM^ Talley, are extensive, and mainly of fine transitknal tivoiy,; precious >stona5, bronze, silver and gold have been used 
Norman and Early English date, acquiring additional itom the most ancient times in the construction or for the 
pictur^ueness from the warm colour of the red sandstone decomtion .of furniture. The kinds of ok^u required for 
of whjch they are built. The abbey of Furness, otherwise funuture have varied according to the changes of manners and 
Furdenesia or the further (promontory), which was dedicated customs, as well as with reference to the materials at the com- 
to St Haiy, was founded in 1127 by a small body of monks maad of :tbe workman, in different climates and countries, 
belonging to the Benedictine order of Savigny. In 1124 they^ Of renlly ancient furniture there are very, few surviving examples, 
had settled at Tulketh, near Preston, but migrated in 1x27 to partly by of'the perishable materials of which it was usually 

Furness under the auspices of Stephen, count of Boulogne, constructed, and partly because, however great may have been 
afterwards king, at that time lord of the liberty of Furness, the splendour of.Egypt, however consummate the taste of Greece, 
In 1148 the brotherhood joined the Cistercian order. Stephen however luxurious the life of Rome, the number of household 
granted to the monks the lordsh^ of Furness, and his chuteri appliances was very limited. The chair, the couch, the table, 
was confirmed by Henry I., Henry IL and subsequent kings.! the bed, were virtually the entire furniture of early peoples, 
The abbot’s power thro^hout the lordship was almost absolute.;! whatever the degree of their civilization, and so they remained 
he had a market and fair at Dalton, was free from service to the until the dose of what are known in Europewi .hbtory as the 
county and wapentake, and held a sheriff’s toum. Byasucces- middle ages. During the long empire-strewn centuries which 
sion of gifts the abbey became one of the richest in England kxtervened between the lapse of Egypt and the obliteration of 
and was thelaigest Cistercian .foundation in the kingdom. At Babylon, the extinction of Greece and the dismemberment of 
the Diasolutien its revenues amounted to between -,^£0 and Reme a^ the great awakening of the Renaissance, bonsdiolri 
£800 a year, eoedusive of meadows, pastures, fisheries, mines, comfort develop^ but little. The Ptolenries wens as well lodged 
mills and salt works, and the wealth of the monks enabled them -as the .Plantogenets, and,peoples who spent their lives in the 
to ^actisea regalbtopitality. The.abbot was oneof the twenty open air, going to b^. in t^ early hmuts of darkness, and rising 
Cistercian abbots summoned to the parliament of 1264, but was .as soonas it was light, needed but]ittle.}KMiMheld fnrnituro. 
not cited after 1530, 06 he did not hold of the king in capita .per Indoor life and the growth cA sede^aiy habits exercised a 
kawHieWi The abbey .founded several offshoot ;houses, one . of ,powerful iidluence upon tbe development of furniture. From 
the XBOst important being Rushen Abbey in the lsbof Man. In Ming Epl«idid, or at least massive, and exceedingly sparse and 
X55S rite xi^ai comsnissioi^ visited the abbey and reported -cos^, it g^ually became light, plantifulaad c^ap. In the 
four of its inmates, including the abbot, for incontinence. In ancient Qiviliaati(ms,.a8 in the period when nor owa .waselowly 
1536 rile.abbot was charged with compUcity in thePilgrim^ .growing, household pleaishiogs, save in .the,rudest .and most 
of Grace, and on the 7th of April 1537, under compulsion, iriraaentasy forms, were the privilege of the great—no person 
surrMdered the.abbey-to thelciog. A few monks were gmnted of mean degree could have obtained, or woum have dared to 
.peasioBS, and the.afatot was endowed with the profits of thiej use if he could, what is now the commonest object in evety 
•rectKy ^.Dalton, wriuedat £33, 6s. 81I. per annum. In 1540, house, rite chair (4.0.). Sparse .examples of the furniture of 
the/estatasand revenues .were.annexed by act..^ parliament to! Egypt,.Nmevrii,>Grseoe-and Romoare.to.be found.in roustuma; 
the Duchy of Lancaster. About JamesL’s reign .the .site and! .hut .our chief sources of information, are: mural andiepidftluEal 
tetritories were alienated to the Pmtons of Prestoa-Patrick,; .pamtingB.and sculptures. The Egyptuw osad wooden finoituie 
from wixim they descended'to. riie. dukes of Devonshire. .cairMd and'gilded, covered, with aplmxdid textiks, ond eimported 

Gonubsad Pnoiy,.Mar Ulventon, an Apgustinun ioundarion. upon the lem of wild animals; -they employed ritests and qoffas 
•of the reknef Henry.n., has left no^HsmakiSy butof the,{ffioiy: for clotoes, valuables and small.objeGts.gaseEaUy. 

of Cartfari(tu8fi)-ttefineobutcbi8 8 t 31 in.use. dtis.acniwotm' Wfid animals .smd beasts ofithe chase (were.carved upon .tto 
straBture .of transtrional Norauux .and later dotes, its centxal. Jfnmttore.^ Nineveh also; the.lion, .the bkdland .the radikreK 
tower having the.upperator^ set dkiMmd^ .upon .the lower.' *aiqMWMy {chazactmnstic. .The Assyriaw wen .magnifioRnl fin 
chancel.ceotainsaaese-superb Jacebeoa-carved.oakncreens, fthmcthowaalxdd appointments.; .their tables and touches.ibcie 
■wi rii et alli of earlier date. finhud arith ivory and , precious metals. - Cedar And ebony l i ili B to 

'RBWnii^'BfiBBT (tBs 4 r )> British caricaturist and 1 much uasidby ih^great EastaiuMc^ea, and .it iaprebalMfhnt 
illuftrator; wanhoinat Wexford, Ixcluidy of Englishaad Scottish thgy wtoetlaimliar withiESHWooqjjjRsaliiutaad teak. Sohmaon’s 



bed was of Mdiur <4 I^sbutmt. Greek fumitare wat enmti^ 
Oiental in lerm'; fiiaMore sumptuous varieties were of Iwonse, 
damascened witk'gdd and silver. The Romans employed Greek 
artists and :«^kt^ and absorbed or adapted mai^ of their 
mobiliatyfashiatti; especially in chairs and couches. Tlie Roman 
tables wei!d ^ spmidid marbles or rare-woods. In the later 
ages of fite empire^ in Rome and afterwards in Constantinople, 
gold u^.isilver were plentifully used in furniture; such ind^ 
'via. tlW abundance cd these precious metals that even cooking 
utensils and commm doinwtic vessels were made of them. 

The ardiitectunil features so prominent in much of the 
mediev^ furniture begin in these Byzantine and late Roman 
thronsa and other seats. Ihese features became paramount as 
Points architecture became general in Europe, and scarcely 
less so during the Renaissance. Most of the m^ieval furniture, 
chests, seats, trays, &c., of Italian make were richly gilt and 
painted. In northern Europe carved oak was more generally 
used. State seats in feudal halls were benches with ends carved 
in tracery, backs panelled or hung with cloths (called cloths of 
estate), and canopies projecting above. Bedsteads were square 
frames, the testers of panelled wood, resting on carved posts. 
Chests of oak carved with panels of tracery, or of Italian cypress 
(when Aey could be imported), were used to hold and to carry 
clothes, tapestries, &c., to distant castles and manor houses; | 
for house furniture, owing to its scarcity and cost, had to be i 
moved from place to place. Cop>es and other ecclesiastical 
vestments were kept in chests with ornamental lock plates and 
iron hinges. The splendour of most feudal houses depended 
on pictorial tapestries which could be packed and carri^ from 
place to place. Wardrobes were rooms fitted for the reception 
of dresses, as well as for spices and other valuable stores. Ex¬ 
cellent carving in relief was executed on caskets, vdiich were of 
wood or of ivory, with painting and gilding, suid decorated with 
delicate hinge and lock metal-work. The general subjects of 
sculpture were taken from legends of the saints or from metrical 
romances. Renaissance art made a great change in architecture, 
and this change was exemplified in furniture. Cabinets (q.v,) and 
panelling took the outlines of palaces and temples. In l^orence, 
Rome, Venice, Milan and other capitals of Italy, sumptuous 
cabinets, tables, chairs, chests, &c., were made to the orders 
of the native princes. Vasari (Lives of Painters) speaks of 
scientific diagrams and mathematical problems illustrated in 
costly materi^s, by the best artists of the day, on furniture made 
for the Medici family. The great extent of the rule of Charles V. 
helped to give a uniform training to artists from various countries 
resorting to Italy, so that cabinets, &c., which were made in 
vast numbers in Spain, Flanders and Germany, can hardly be 
distinguished from those executed in Italy. Francis I. and 
Henry VIII. encouraged, the revived arts in their respective 
dominions. Pietra dura, or inlay of hard pebbles, agate, lapis 
lazuli, and other stones, ivory carved and inlaid, carv^ and gilt 
wood, marquetry or veneering with thin woods, tortoiseshMl, 
brass, &c., were used in making sumptuous furniture during the 
first period of the Rwtaissance. Subjects of carvi^ or relief 
wete generally drawn from the theological and cardinal virtues, 
from classical mythology, from the seasons, months, &c. Carved 
altarpieces and woodwork in churches partook of the change in 
atyle. 

The great period of furniture in almost every country was, 
however, unquestionably the i8th century. That cmtury saw 
many ektravaganees in this, as in other forms of art, blit on the 
whe^ it saw the ridiest fioraison of taste, and the widest sense 
of invention. This is die more remarkable since the furniture 
of the X7th century has often been criticii^ as heavy and coarse. 
ThO'Mticism is only partly justified. Throughout the first three- 
quaHtere of the period between the accession of James I, and 
uat'trf Queen Anne, massiveness and solidity were tin dis- 
tit^pdshing characteristics of all work. Towards the rai^ of, 
Jaitte II., however, dtere came in one of the most pleai^ and 
ik^t styles ever known in England. Nearly a genMtion 
berore then BouUe was developing in France the splmdid and 
palatial method of mlay which, sdthough he did not invent it. 


is insejMiaibly assoi&ted with his name. We owe it peiAi^ to 
the fak that France, as the neighbour of Italy, was toudi^ 
more iinmediatdy by die Renaimuice than England that the 
reign of heaviness came earlier to an end in that country than on 
the other side of the Channel. But there is a heaviness wldr^ is 
pleasing as well as ime which is forbidding, and mudi of die 
furniture made in England any time after die mid^e of the 
17 th century was highly attractive. If Ei^lish furniture of 
the Stuart period be not sought after to the same extent as that 
of a hundr^ years later, it is yet hif;hly prized and exceedingly 
decorative. Angularity it often still ponessed, but generally 
speaking its elegance of form and richness of upholstering lent 
it an attraction which not long before had beoi entirely lacking. 
Alike in France and in England, the most attractive achievements 
of the cabinetmaker belong to the i8th century—^English Queen 
Anne and early Georgian work is univereally charming; the 
regency and the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. formed a period 
of the greatest artistic splendour. The inspiration of much of 
the work of the great English school was derived from France, 
although the gropings after the Chinese taste and the earlier 
Gothic manner were mainly indigenous. The French styles of the 
century, which began with excessive flamboyance, closed before 
the Revolution with a chaste perfection of detail which is perhaps 
more delightful than anything that has ever been done m 
furniture. In the achievements of Riesener, David Rfintgen, 
GouthiAre, Oeben and Rousseau de la RottiAre we have the high- 
water mark of craftsmanship. The marquetry of the period, 
although not always beautiful in itself, was executed with 
extraordinary smoothness and finish; the mounts of gilded 
bronze, which were the leading characteristic of most of the work 
of the century, were finished with a minute delicacy of touch 
which was until then unknown, and has never been rivalled since. 
If the periods of Francis I. and Henry II., of Louis XIV. and 
the regency produced much that was sumptuous and even elegant, 
that of Louis XVI., while men’s minds were as yet undisturbed 
by violent political convulsions, stands out as, on the whole, 
the one consummate era in the annals of furniture. Times of 
great achievement are almost invariably followed directly by 
those, .in which no tall thistles grow and in which every little 
shrub is magnified to the dimensions of a forest tree.;, ^d the 
so-called “ empire style ” which had begun even while the last 
monarch of the ancien rigimt still reigned, lacked alike the grace¬ 
ful conception and the superb execution of the preceding style. 
Heavy and usually uninspired, it was nurtured in tragedy and 
perished amid disaster. Yet it is a profoundly interesting style, 
both by reason of the classical roots from which it sprang and 
the attempt, which it finally reflected, to establish new ideas in 
every department of life. Founded upon the wreck of a lingering 
feudalism it reached back to Rome and Greece, and even to 
Egypt. If it is rarely channing, it is often impressive by its 
severity. Mahogany, satmwood and other rich timbers were 
characteristic of the style of the end of the i8th century; 
rosewood was most commonly employed for the choicer work 
of the beginning of the 19A. Bronze mounts were in high 
favour, al&ough their artistic character varied materially. 

Previously to the middle of the'iSth century the only cabinet¬ 
maker who gained sufficient personal distinction to have had 
his name preserved was Andre Charles Boulle; beginning with 
that period France and England produced many men whose 
renown is hardly less than that of artists in other media. With 
Chippendale there arose a marv^ously brilliant school of English 
cabinetmakers, in which the most outstanding names aro uiose 
of Sheraton, Heppelwhite, Shearer and tiie Adams. But if the 
school was splendid it was lamwitably short-liveid, and the rpth 
century produced no single name in the least worthy to be 
placed beside these giants. Whether, in an age of machinefy, 
much room is Irft for fine mdividual execution may be doubted, 
and the manufacture of furiiitute now, to a great extent, takes 
place in large foctorfes bCth in Ei^nd and on the con¬ 
tinent Owing to the necessaty subdivision of labour in these 
establishments, ea(^ piece Of furniture passes through numerous 
distinct workshops. The master and a few artificers formerly 




Fig. Z9.— Painted ond gilt Arm-chair 
with cane beat, in the style of 
Adam; about 1700. 


Flu. 13. Arm-chair of carved and qilt 
wood with KtulFed latck, ^eat aial 
nrui'.. Krriich, l.uuiii XV. btylo 


Flu. 14.—Mnhojiauy Anii-chan, linipire 
style, early tgil^'entury, naid 13 have 
iwlonged to the Itonnparle family. 


Fiu. 15.- Painted and gilt Heech Chair. 
^ Knglish, about 1800. 


?hc dinirs in Figb. i, *, 6, 8, y. ro, 13, 15 arc in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Figs. « and y being lent by 1 .t -Col (•. P. Croft I.yons, Y ig 13 by .1 

were ient to the Bethnal Green Exhibition, and are the property of Lord Zouche (3 and 7), Karl lirownlow (4), and Str Spencer I onsonby-rane, t».C.It. Os')- 
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Plate II. 


FURNITURE 
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Fronl Oak ('ofttT with wrouf'hl iron liaiids. 
hVcnfli. ind hall ut i ^th (.a'niurv’ 


JCiif^lish ()ak Chest, dalerl 
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Italian (^■|ore^lln<•) t otU-r ol Wnotl with j^dt aralx'stjue 
stucLo ornanH'nt, ahout t |Sn, 


Fu. j. Italian '* ( tibhoiii*” or M.irnaf.;e Cotter, ifdli ecnlury 
Carved and jdlt wood with painted tront and ends. 




nWi''”'- ■ 




wX'^ ? .,■ 



Walnut lable with <‘Xf)an(hnjf k-a\'<’S. Swass, i^lh century. 


Fio f) Oak Gate-k’K^»'d d'abk 
J7th centurv. 


iL,. y -Writmj^ i ahle. French, eml of Louis XV pciiod. I'jfi. N — Fainted Salin-w'ood Tables 

J<i<‘sener manjuetry, ormolu mount.s and Sevres phupies. ahout I79f 

The .'il)ovc aic in the Victoria nnd .\1 Ik-i t .Musfutn. f\< riit Fii: ‘J. wtii( h w-rc in th#* llethnal (keen Kxhlhilion, 


Fainted Salin-w'ood Tables, in the style of Sheraton 
about 1790. 

























FURNITURE 


Plate HI. 



I. rARVED OAK SIDEROARD. EnfilKh, 
lytli r(>ntury. Victoria and Albert 
Mnscuiii. 



2. CARVED OAK COIIRT CURBOARD. English, early 17th 
century. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


















Plate IV. 


FURNITURE 




I. CUMMOUK OK JMNK. With mar- 
fju(‘tr\ of brass. el>onv, tortoisc-shi-ll. 
niolliei ul-pccirl, ivfiry and ^rcen 
sjfiun'd bone. “ J^oullc ” work wilh 
designs in Ihc styl<‘ (f JK-rain. 
i'lcnch, lull’ period oj Louis XIVL 


2 (OMMODIL Witli panels of Japanese 
Jutijner anti onnolu mountinit.s, 
ill the st\li- ol (allicri. J'rench. 
J.ouis W'. ])cnofl. 


i. 'rAKLI-: ()!• KING AND TULIJ^ 
\VO<)I)S. Willi ormolu muunting.s. 
Louis XV. ]>oriod. 


1 I'SC'KI'I'OIKK TOIl.li'ITI':. Por- 
niorlv b^‘lon^ln^i to Mane Antoim-t ti*. 
()l tulip .tnd syraniorc woo<ls inlaid 
with oilier eoloured woods, ormolu 
mounts. Louis XV. period. 








i 1'OU H - KOS'r KLD- 
S'J'KAI). Of oak inlaid 
witti bon-oak anti liolh', 
from t he “ 1 nluid I<oom'’ 
at Sizernh ( aslie, Wesl- 
niorlanii. I.attiT lialt of 
sixteenth century. 


(). CAKVLD AND GILT 
TilUJSrKAl). With 
blui‘ .‘•ilk damask cover* 
in.^s and lianj'iiiRs. 
1 *' I <• n c h, late i K 1 h 
r<*ntury. Louis XVI. 
p<Tiod. 



From the Victoria and Albert Museum, S. Ketisini'ton. 











FURNITURE 


Plate V. 




Pitolo, Mamril > 5 ?* Co. 


THE " BUfiEAU DU KOI,” MADE FOR LOUIS XV., NOW IN THE LOL’VRE. For description, see Desk. 
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$upentitttiid«d «adi piece of w<ak^ li/Uotit thorefoie, wu never 
ftf removed from ^ deiigner'e eye. lliouc^ accomp^ed 
artkti tm retained by the manufacnnere of London, Paris and 
other capitals, there can no longer be the same relation between 
die d«^er and his woii. Idany ofwrations in these modem 
factories are carried on by machinery. 11118, though an econcnny 
of labour, entails loss of artistic effect. The chisel and the Imife 
are no longer in such cases guided and controlled by the sensitive 
touch of £e human hand. 

A decided, if not always intelligent, effort to devise a new 
style in furniture began during the last few years of the zpth 
century, which gained the name of “ Vart nouveau.” Its pioneers 
professed to be free from all old traditions and to seek inspiration 
from nature alone. Happily nature is less forbidding than many 
of these interpretations of it, and much of the “ new art ” is a 
remarkable exemplification of the impossibility of altogether 
ignoring tradition^ forms. The style was not long in degenerat¬ 
ing into extreme extravagance. Perhaps the most strikmg con¬ 
sequence of this effort has been, especially in England, the 
revival of the use of oak. Lightly polished, or waxed, the ^eap 
foreign oaks often produce very agreeable results, especially 
when there is appli^ to them a simple inlay of boxwood and 
stained holly, or a modem form of pewter. The simplicity of 
these English forms is in remarkable contrast to the tortured 
and ungainly outlines of continental seekers after a conscious 
and unploasmg “ originality.” 

Until a very recent period the most famous collections of 
historic furniture were to be found in such French museums as 
the Louvre, Quny and the Garde Meuble. Now, however, they 
are rivalled, if not surpassed, by the magnificent collections of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensington, and the 
Wallace collection at Hertford House, London. The latter, in 
conjunction with the Jones bequest at South Kensington, forms' 
the finest of all gatherings of French furniture of the great 
periods, notwithstanding that in the Bureau du Roi the Louvre 
possesses the most magnificent individual example in existence. 
In America there are a number of admirable collections repre¬ 
sentative of the graceful and homely “ colonial furniture ” 
made in England and the United States during the Queen Anne 
and Georgian periods. 

.See also the separate articles in this work on particular forms of 
furniture. The literature of the subject has become very extensive, 
and it is needless to multiply here the references to books. Perrot 
and Chipiez, in their great Histoire de I'art dam I'antiquiU (1883 
et seq.), deal with ancient times, and A. de Champeaux, in Meuble 
(t88^), with the middle ages and later period; English furniture is 
admirably treated by Percy Macquoia in his History of English 
Furniture (1905); and Lady Dilke's French Furniture in the /ith 
Century (1901), and Luke Vincent Lockwood's Colonial Furniture in 
America (1901), should also be consulted. (J. P.-B.) 

FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAMES (1835-1910), English 
phiblogist and editor, was bom at Egham, Surrey, on the 4th 
of February 183^, the son of a surgeon. He was called to the bar 
in 1849, but his attention was soon diverted to philological 
studies and social problems. He gave Frederick Denison Maurice 
valuable assistance in the Christian Socialist movement, and was 
one of the founders of the Working Men’s Collie. For half a 
century he indefatigably promoted the study of early English 
literature, partly by his own work as editor, and still more 
efficaciously by the a^cy of the numerous learned societies 
of which he was both mundcr and director, especially the Early 
English Text Society (1864), which has been of inestimable 
service in promoting the study of early and middle English. 
He abO established and conducted the Chaucer, Ballad, New 
Shakespeare and Wyclif Societies, and at a later period societies 
for the special study of Browning and Shelley. He edited texts 
for the Early Englbh. Text Society, for the Roxburghe Club 
and the Rolb Series; but his most important labours were 
devoted to Chaucer, whose study he u an editor greatly assbted 
by hb “ Six-Text ” edition of the Canterbury Tales, and other 
publications of ff>e Chaucet Society. He was the honorary 
secretary of . the Philological Society, and was one of the original 
promoters eff the Oxford New English Dictionary. He oo-(q>ented 


with its first editor, Herbert Coleri^e, and aftw hb death 
was for seme time principal editor during the pr elimin a r y period 
of the ooUection of material. The completion of hb half century 
of lateur was admowledged in 1900 by a handsome testimonial, 
including the preparation by hb friends of a volume of phfio- 
logical essays spee^ly dedicated to him. An English Miscella^ 
(&fordi 1901), and a considerable donation to the Early Engli^ 
Text Sodety. Dr Fumivall was always an enthusiastic oarsman, 
and till the end kept up hb interest in rowing j with John 
Beesley in 1845 he mtroduced the new type of narrow sculling 
boat, and in z886 started races on the Thames for sculling fours 
and sculling eights. He died on the 2nd of July Z9Z0. 

FURSE, CHARLES WELUNQTON (Z868-Z904), Englbh 
painter, bom at Staines, the son of the Rev. C. W. Furse, arch¬ 
deacon of Westminster, was descended collaterally from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and in his short span of life achieved such 
rare excellence as a portrait and figure painter that he forms an 
important link in the chain of British portraiture which extends 
from the time when Van Dyck was called to the court of Charles I. 
to our own day. His talent was precocious; at the age of seven 
he gave indications of it in a number of drawings illustrating 
Scott’s novels. He entered the Slade school in Z884, winning the 
Slade scholarship in the following year, and completed his educa¬ 
tion at Julbn’s atelier in Paris. Hard worker as he was, hb 
activity was frequently interrupted by spells of illness, for he had 
developed signs of consumption when he was still attending the 
Slade school. An important canva.s called “ Cain ” was hb first 
contribution (z888) to the Royal Academy, to the assoebteship 
of which he was elected in the year of his death. For some years 
before he had been a staunch supporter of the New English Art 
Club, to the exhibitions of which he was a regular contributor. 
He was married in October 2900 to Katherine, daughter of John 
Addington Symonds. His fondness for sport and of an open air 
life found expression in his art and introduced a new, fresh and 
vigorous note into portraiture. There is never a suggestion of 
the studio or of the fatiguing pose in his portraits. The sittera 
appear unconscious of twing painted, and are generally seen in 
the pursuit of their favourite outdoor sport or pastime, in the 
full enjoyment of life. Such are the/' Diana of the Uplands," 
the “ Lord Roberts " and “ The Return from the Ride ’’ at the 
Tate Gallery j the four children in the “Cubbing with the York 
and Ainsty,” “ The Lilac Gown," “ Mr and Mrs Oliver Fishing " 
and the portrait of Lord Charles Beresford. Most of these 
pictures, and indeed nearly all the work completed in the few 
years of Furse’s activity, show a pronounced decorative tendency. 
His sense of space, composition and decorative design can best 
be judged by hb admirable mural decorations for Liverpool 
town hall, executed between 2899 and 2903. A memorial exhibi¬ 
tion of Furse’s paintings and sketches was held at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 2906. 

FORST, JUUUB (1805-2873), German Orientalist, was bom 
of Jewish parents at 21 erkowo in Posen, on the zsth of May 2805. 
He studied philosophy and philology at Berlin, and oriental 
literature at Posen, Breslau and HaUe.' In 2857 he was appointed 
to a lectureship at the university of Leipzig, and he was promoted 
to a professorship in 2864, which he held until hb death at Leipzig 
on fte 9th of February 2873. Among his writings may be 
mentioned Lekrgeb'Sude der aramdiseken Idiome (Leipzig. 2835) ; 
Librorum sacrorum Veteris Testamenii concordantiae Hebraieae 
atqueChaldaicae(ljeipzigitS3q-iS4o)-, Hebr&ischesundchalddisehes 
Worterbuch (1851, English translation by S. Davidson 1867); 
Kuliur und Literaiurgeschichte der Juden in Asien (2849). Ffirst 
also edited a valuable Bibliotheca Judaica (Leipzig, 2849-1863), 
and was the author of some other works of minor importance. 
From 2840 to 2852 he was editor of Der Orient, a journal devoted 
to the language, literature, hbtory and antiquities of the Jews. 

FORSTBNBERO, the name of two noble houses of Germany. 

2. The more important is in possession of a mediatized princi¬ 
pality in the dbtrict of the Black Forest and the Upper Danube, 
which comprises the countship of Heiligenbe^, about 7 m. to 
the N. of the Lake of Constance, thelandgraviates of StiUilingen 
and Baar, aAd the lordships of Jung^u, Trochtelfingen, Hausen 
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aiad Mdskirch or Messkitch. The territory b dbcontimoaS'; 
and as it lies partly ia Badto, partly in Wdrttembeig^ and partb? 
in the Prussian.province of ^inarii^;en> thahnul of tha umily 
b an haneditaty. member of the firsts chaml^ of Badentand ci. 
the chamber peers in Wlirttemberg and in Prassia^ The 
reiationa of theprmcipaUty with iBadea axe defined by the tireBty 
of:Hay i 8».5, and its relations with Wilrttemberg ^ the royals 
declaratton of 1S39. The Slammoft or ancestral seat of the 
family is Fiirsteitb^ m the Black Forest, about 13 N. ti. 
Schaffhausen, but. tto principal residence of the present repre* 
sentativet: of the mam line b at Donaueet^iingen. 

The family of Filrstenberg claims descent from a certain. 
Count Unruoch, a oontetnpeiury of Charlemagne, but their 
authentic pedigree b only traceable to Egino IL, count of- 
Uradt, who di^ before 1136. In 1x18 hb successors inherited 
the possessions of the house of Zahringen in the Baar dbtrict 
of the Blade Forest, where they built the town and castle, of 
Fumtenberg, Of the two sons of Egino V. of Urach, Gonnui> 
the dder, itdterited the Breisgau and founded the line of the 
counts of Freiburg, while the younger, Heinrich (iBi5-iB84)y 
recei^’ed the territories lying in the Kinzigthal and Boar, a^ 
from 1*50 onward styled himself first lord, then count, of 
FurstenbCTg. His territories were subsequently divided among 
several branches of his descendants, though temporarily re* 
united under Count Friedrich III., whose wife,. Anna, hebess 
of the lost count of Wardenbeig, brought him the coimtship of 
Heiligenberg and lordships of jungnau and Trochtelfingen in 
1534. On Friedrich’s death (1559) hb territories were divided 
between his two sons, Joachim and Chrbtof I. Of these the 
former founded the line of, Heiligenberg, the latter that, of 
Kinzigthal. The Kinzigthal brandi was again subdivided in 
the 17th century between tho two sons of Christof IL (d. 16x4), 
the elder, Wratislaw II. (d. 1643), founding the line of It^kiKh, 
the younger, Friedrich Rudolf (d, 1655), that of Stilhlingen. 
The Heiligenberg branch received an accession of dignity the 
elevation of Count Hermann Egon ^d. 1674) to the rank of prince 
of the Entire in 1664, but hk Ime bwame extinct with the 
death of hb son Prince Anton Egon^ favourite of King Augustus 
the Strong and regent of Saxony, in 1716. Tlic hec^s of both 
the Mdsskirch and Stiiblingen lines were now raised to the 
dignity of princes of the Empire (1716). 'I'he Mdsskirch branch 
died out with Prince Karl Friedrich (d. 1744); the territories 
of the Stuhlingen bianch liad been divided on the death of 
Count Prosper Ferdinand (1663-1704) between his two sons, 
Joseph Wilhelm Ernst (16^17613) and Ludwig August Egon 
(1705-1759). The first of these was created prince of tte Empire 
on the 10th. of December 1716, and founded the princely line 
of the Swabian Fiirstenbergs; in 1773 lie obtained from tlie 
emperor Francis I. for all hb legitimate sons and their descend¬ 
ants the right to bear, instead of the style of landgrave, that of 
prince, which had so far been confined to the reigning head of 
the family. Ludwig, on the other hand, founded the family of 
the landgraves, of Filrstenberg, who, since their territories lay. 
in Austria and Moravia, were known as the “ cadet line in 
Austria.” The princely line became extinct with the death 
of Karl Joachim in 1804, and the inheritance passed to the 
Bohemian branch of the Austrian cadet line in the person of 
Karl Egon IL (see b^ow). Two years later the principality 
was medbtized. 

In 1909 there were two branches of the princely liouse of 
Fiirstenb^: (1) the main branch, that of Filrstciibeig-Donaue- 
schingen, toe of which was Prince Maximilian Egon (b. 
1863), who succeeded hb cousin Karl Egon III. in 18^ j (s) 
that of Fiirstenberg-Kfinigsbof, in Bohemia, the head of whbh 
was Prince Emil Egon (b. 1876), chamberlain and secretary, of 
legation to the Austro-Hungarian embassy in lUmdoa (1907). 
The cadet line of the landgraves of Fiirstenbeqtiss^* OBtkict, | 
its last representative having been the landgraye Joseph Frie¬ 
drich Ernst of Filistenbeig-Weitra (z86or-i^), son of the. 
landgrave Ernst (1816-1889) by a morganatic marriage. He 
was not'recognbed ^ tbenbihfUg by toe itraily;. The landgraves: 1 
of Furstenbetgwere in 1909 represented only by the landgravines j 


;T 3 teresa (b. 1839) and Gabrielle (b. 1844),. daughter of the 
Itadgnm Joham Egen (iS«2-i8;9\: 

From the dhya of Heinxidi of Urach,. a relative, and notable 
.supports of Rudolfih of Hababutg, toe Fiirstenbergs have 
played a stirring, part » Gennan hbtoiy as state«nen, ecclesi- 
rnties and notably soldiers. 'Dicre was a praular aaybg that 
“ toe esnperor fights no great battle but a EWstenberg folb.” 
In the Hetligettb^:line the following may be more particular!^ 
noticed, 

FiXanz, EGON.(i635-ifi8a), bishop of Strassburg, was .the elder 
$os>of:Egon VIL, count of .Fikstettoerg (1588^1835)) who.served 
witoidbtinotionas a Bavarian genetsdiin toe Thirty Years’ War. 
He began life as a soldier in the imperial service, but on toe 
elevation of hb friend Moximihan Henry of Bavaria to toe 
electorate of Cologne in 1650, he went to hb court and embraced 
the eecleriastical coxeer. He soon gained a oenaplete ascendancy 
over the weak-minded elector, and, with hb brother' William 
Egon (see below), was maiuly instrument^ in.maldng him the 
tool of toe aggressive poUcy of Loub XIV, of Franoe. Ecclesi¬ 
astical preferments were h^od upon him. As a child , he bad 
been appointed to a canonry of Cologne; to these he added 
: others at Strassburg, Li^e, Hildesbeim and Spires ; he became 
abo su&agan bishop and d^n of Cologne and provost of Hildes- 
he^, and in 1663 bishop of Strassburg. Later he was abo 
prince-abbot of Liiders and Murbato and, abbot of Stablo and 
Malmedy. On the conclusion of a treaty between the emperor 
and theriector of Cologne, on the nth of May 1674, Franz was 
deprived oi all hb preferments in Germany, was compelled 
to take refuge in France. He was, however, amnestied with hb 
brother Willbm by a special article of the treaty of Nijmwegen 
(1679), whereupon he returned to Cologne, After the French 
occupation of Strassburg ^j68i) he took up his residence there 
and died on the rst of April 1683. 

Hb brother William Eoon (1639-1704), bishop of Strassburg, 
began hb career as a soldier in the Frendh service. He went to 
the court of the elector of Cologne at the same time as Franz 
Egon, whose zeal for toe cause of Loub XIV. of France he shared. 
In-1673 toe intrigues of the two Fiirstenbergs had resulted in a 
treaty of ofiensive alliance between the French monarchy and 
the electorate of Cologne, and, the brothers being regarded by 
toe Imperialists as the main cause of this dbaster, William was 
seized by imperial soldiers in the monastery of St Pantaleon at 
Cologne, hurried ofi to Vienna and there tried for hb life. He 
was saved by the intervention of the papal nuncio, but was kept 
in prbon tin the signature of the treaty of Nijmwegen (1679). 
As a reward for his services Louis XIV. appointed him bishop 
of Strassburg in succession to his brother in 1682, in 1686 obtained 
for him from Pope Innocent XL the cardinal’s hatj and in 168S 
succeeded in obtaining his election as coadjutor-archbishop of 
Cologne and successor to the elector Moximilkn Henry. At the 
instance of the emperor, however, the pope interposed his veto ; 
the canons followed the papal lead, and, the progress of the 
Allies against Louis XIV. depriving him of all prospect of 
.success, William Egon retired to France. Here be took up his 
abode at hb abbey of St Germain des Prds near Paris, where he 
idled on the loth of April 1704. 

In the Stuhlingen line toe most notable was Kakl Eook 
(1796-1854),. prince of Filrstenberg, the son of Prince Karl 
Abb of Filrstenberg, a general in toe Austrian service, who was 
killed at the battle of Loptingen on the ssth of Msirch 1799. 
In 1804 he inherited toe Swabbn principality of Fursten^rg 
and all the possessions of the family except the Moravbn estates. 
He studied at Freiburgand Wurzburg, and in 1S15 accompanied 
Prince Schwarzenbeig to Paris as 8(tafi-officer. In. 1817 he come 
of age, and in the following year marcied the princess AmaKe 
of Baden. By the mediatizatisn of hb principality in 1806 the 
greater, pact of his vast estates had fallen undn the sovereignty 
of toe grand-duke of Baden, and Prince Furstenbeig took a 
conaptcuaus part in the upper house of the grand-diKhy. In 
politics he distingubhed himself by a liberalism rare.'in. a great 
German, noble, carrying through by his personal iadiience with 
hb pears the abolition of titlm and feudal dues and standify 
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«dvoatinB> liie freedwia of' th» prats. He wa» net lest' distin¬ 
guished his lai^' charities; wno^ other fotindetioss he 
estnbUsbedi ^ hosptttdi at Denauesoiiingea; fbr the' mduthial 
devri(q>mentof ithecountry, too> hedid tnucHy andprovadhimtrif 
alt<r«'notahlerpBtro!toftheartsi Hit palm od^onauesdfkigea, 
witit its oeHections of pamtiBgs> engraviap'and coins'i was a 
centreof culture whenpoetsy paintant and .musioansjmet with 
princdly entartSHiment He oa the 14th of September 
1864, and was succeeded by his son Karl Egon lit 
with the deatU^of whose son^ Karl ^on HI., in x 9 g 6 f the tide 
and eetsttes pasted'to Prince Maximilian Kgonj head of the cadet 
line of FdratMiberg-Piirglitat 

See-trOneh', G*$ck. it* Hautit und Mt litmdit FiirsUnbtrf, 4-vole. 
(Aix«la-Chap^. s8sot'iS4f); S. Riotlcr, Giick^. its finUichtn 
Haute* ^ bi* 7 ref (Tubingen: i38^; FUrstenbergiscMea 

UrAwmf^niWcA.iOdited'by a. Riezler and F. L. &umann, vols. i.-vii. 
(TttblnBei^ i87Z:-i80i), conttnned' s. til. Mltteilungen aus dent 
fifttliek. Pi¥tt*Hb*¥git«hl*m At'oMv’ by Bsumaim' and G. TXimbOlt, 
3 vote: (ft). 1899-190^ ; Stolcvis,' Manuel.d'hiatoira (lieiden, 1890- 
1893),; AlmaMoeh d* GoUta; AUgenuiue deutsche Biopaphie. 

2, The second Fiirsteuherg family has. its possessions in 
Westphalia and the country of the Rhine, and takes its name 
from the-castle of Furstenberg on the Ruhr. The two most 
remarkablcmen} whom, it has produced are Frans Friedrich 
Wilhefan, fteiherr von Fiirstenbe^, and.Franx Egon, count von 
Ftirstenberg). Stammheim, The former (iTsS^-iSto) became 
ultimatriy" vicar-general, of. the prince-bishop of Munster, and 
effected a great^number of.iinpartantrafonns in the administra- 
tion of. the.' country, besides doing- marii: for- hs' edocntianal 
and industrial: development. The latter (r797'-i359). was an 
entbusiasticpatron ofiart, whnsealcnisiy advocated, tte complex 
tion of j the l^lOgne cathedral^ and enacted i the beautiful, church 
of St ApoUinarisnearRemagenrmithe Rhine.. Hewuamember 
of the Ihussian.'Upper House, in 1849, collaborated: in! founding 
the Preutsisches and was; an 1 ardent defender <ri 

Catholic rateresas. His son. Count Gisbert voa Furrtanbetg- 
Stammhami^. 1836), wa«.in'i909.head of/the Khemrit lint ^ 
the house of Fdrstenbetg. 

FOBSTBBWALDIB, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Brandenburg, on the right bank: of the Spree, and 
on the railway from Beriin to Frankfort-on-Oder, 38 m^^K. of 
the former city. Pop. (1905) 30>498. Its beautiful; cathedral 
church contains several cdd' mnnuments. The industries are 
important, including, besides brewing and malting, manufactures 
of starchy 'vinegpir, electric lamps and gas-htttnga, stoves, £u)., 
iron-founding and wool-weaving. Fiirstenwalde is one cd the 
oldest towns of Brandenburg. From 1385 it was the seat of 
the bishop, of: Lebus, whose bishoptric was incorporated with 
th e etoe toiate of Brunswick 01:1595. 

a manafaoturing town of Germany, in the kingdom 
of Bavaria^ at die confluence of the Pegnita with the Regnitz, 
5 m. N.W. from Nuremberg by rail, at; the junction of lines to 
Hof andiWiirzbuig. Pop. (1B85) 35,455 ; (<1905) 60,638. It is 
a modem town in-appearance^ with broad streets and. palatial 
business homes. Of its four Evangdical churches, the old St 
Michoehskitche’is . a handsome structure; but: its. t^ef edifices 
are the new town hall, with a tower of 175 ft. high and. the 
magnificent; synagogue The Jews have dso a h^ school, 
which enjoys a great reputation. There are besides a olassical, 
a wood-carving and an agricultural school and a library.. Furth 
is the seat of several' important industries; particularly, the 
production of duromoUthographs and picturo<baeiks, the manu¬ 
facture of mirrovs and mirror-frames, bromzo and gold-leaf waares, 
pencils, toysy haberdOsheiy, optietd. instruments, silver work, 
tumeiy, chicory, machinery, fancy boxes and cases, and on 
extensive, trade; is carried on in these goods aa.aiso in hops, 
rnotahi, wool, groceries and coal. A: la^ annuali fair is held 
at Miritadmas' and lasts for eleven days. The earliest' railway 
in Germany was that between Niiremberg and Piirth (bpened 
on the 7th of December 1835). 

Fflirth'WBti founded, acc^ing to tradition/ by Ohovleifiagne, 
who erected <»«hapd there. It was for a time a F^n'^advecate- 
8hip).undeE tfae buigtwves of:Nuremberg, butabo^ r3i4 it was 


bequeathed <t0'rite see of Bamberg, and in 1806 it came into 
the pessesskm of Bavaria: In ifiso'Gustavus Ade'lphns^besieged 
itin vain, and in 1634 it was pfllagedand bumtby the CroatS: 
It owes its rise to prosperity to the tolerance it meted out to the 
Jews, wtio' found here an asylum from the'oppression under 
wbi^ riicy suffered'in Nuremberg. 

See gi Ti C- P¥onui 81 ler, Chrmik dte- StM. Pirtk (1887).; 

mHTIlifAlIGUBBt ADOLF (1853-1907); German archaeologist; 
was bom at Freiburg int Bleisgau; atm was edheated there, 
at Leipxig and at MtmiGh, rriiere he was a pupil of Hi Btunn, 
whose comparative method'in art-criticism he much devdoped: 
He took purt in the excavations at Olympia in 1878/ became 
on assistant; in the Berlin Museum in 1880, and professor at 
Berlin (1884) and later at Munich. His latest excavation work 
was. at Aegma< He -was a pnflifio' writer, with a- prodigious 
kriowledge and memory, and a most irrgwiious and' corrfident 
critic; at^ h is work not only dominated the field of ardiaeslogical 
criticism but also raised its standing both at home and abroad: 
Among hist numerous publications' the most important were a 
volume on the bronzes found-at Otympia, vast works on uicient 
gems and Greek vases, and the invaluable Masterpieces oj 
Greek Sculpture (English translation by Kugdiie Strong): He 
died at Athens on the roth of October 1907, 

FURZB; Gorsk or Wbisv; botanical: name Ultx (Ger. 
Stee^ineter, Fr. ajonc), a genus of thorny papilionaceous 
shrute, of few species, confih^ to west and oentrrd Europe and 
north-west Africa. Common furze, U. europaeus, is found on 
heaths and commons in western Europe from DOnmark to Italy 
and Greece, and'in tire Canaries ond'Azores, mid is abundiuit 
in. nearly all parts-of the British Isles. Tt grows to a height 
of 3-6 ft.; it has hairy stems, and the smaller branches end each 
in a spine ; the leaves, sometimes, lanceolate on the lowermost 
branches, are mostly represented .by spines ftom z to 6'lines long, 
and bnuichingat their base; and theflowers,aboutthree-quarters 
of an inch in length, have a shaggy, yellowish-oMve calyx, widi two 
small ovate bracts at itS' base, md appear in early spring and 
late autumn. They are yellow' and ■ sweet-scented and visited' by 
bees. The pods are few-seedOd; tiwir crackling as they burst 
may often be heard in hot weather. This species comprises the 
varieties vulgaris, or U, eurnpaeut prop«T, which has spreading 
branches, and strong, many-ridged spines, and siriclus (Irish 
furze), with erect branches, and slender 4-edged spines, 'fhe 
other British species of furze is U. nanus, dwari furze, a native 
of Belgium, Spain and the west of France; it is a procumbent 
plant) less hairy than U. europaeus, with smaller and more 
orange-coloured flowers, which .spring fhinri the primary spines, 
and have a nearly smooth calyx, with minute basal bracts. 
Furze, or gorse, is sometimes employed for fences. 

Notwithstanding its formidable spines, the young shoots 
yield a. palatable and nutritious winter forage for horses and 
cattle. 'To fit it for this purpose it must be chopped and bruised 
to destroy the .spines'. This is sometimee done in a primitive 
and laborious way by laying the gorse upon a block of wood and 
beating it with a'mallet, flat at one'end and armed with crossed 
knife-^ges at the other, by the alternate use of which it is 
bruised and chopped. There are now a variety of' machines 
by which this is done rapidly and efficiently, and which are in 
use where this kind of forage is used to any extent. The agri¬ 
cultural value of this plant has often been over-rated by theoreti¬ 
cs writers. In the case of very poor) diy soils; it does, however, 
yield much valuable food-at a-season when green forage is not 
otherwise to be had. It is on this account of importance to 
dairymenurd' to them it' has this further recommendation, 
that cows fed upon it give much rich milk, which is free from 
any unpleasant flavour; To turn it to good account; it 
must be- sown in drillS) kept clean by hoeing, and treated 
as a regular green crop. If sown in Sfeich, on land fitly pre¬ 
pared afterwards duly cared‘for; it b ready for use in the 
autumn of' the foUowing year. A successkm of cuttings- of 
proper age-is obtained for several years from the same field. 
It ts ait by a short irtoirt s^He, and must be brought 
from thd* fi^ daily; for- whea^put in a heap after being 
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chopped and bruised it heats rapidly. It is given to horses and 
cows in combination with chopped hay or straw. An acre will 
produce about sooo faggots of green two-year-old gorse, weighing 
so lb each. 

This plant is invaluable in mountain sheep-walks. The 
round^ form of the furze bushes that are met with in such 
situations shows how diligently the annual growth, as far as it 
is accessible, is nibbled the sheep. The food and shelter 
afforded to them in snowstorms by clusters of such bushes is 
of such importance that the wonder is our sheep farmers do not 
bestow more_ pains to have it in adequate quantity. Young 
plants of whin are so kept down by the sheep that they can 
seldom attain to a profitable size unless protected by a fence 
for a few years. In various parts of England it is cut for fuel. 
The ashes contain a large proportion of alkali, and are a good 
manure, especially for peaty land. 

FU8ARO, LAGO, a lake of Campania, Italy, J m. W. of Baia, 
and I m. S, of the acropolis of Cumae. It is the ancient Acherusia 
palus, separated from the sea on the W. by a line of sandhills. 
It may have been the Imrbour of Cumae in early antiquity. 
In the ist century a.u. on artificial outlet was dug for it at its 
S. end, with a tunnel, lined with opus reticulatum and brick, 
under the hill of Torregaveta. This hill is covered with the 
remains of a large villa, which is almost certainly that of Servilius 
Vatia, described by Seneca (Epist. 55). There are remains of 
other villas on the shores of the lake. Oyster cultivation is 
carried on there. 

See J, Beloch, Campanitn (2nd ed., Breslau, 1890), 188. (T. As.) 

FUSELI, HENRY (1741-1825), English painter and writer on 
art, of German-Swiss family, was bom at Zurich in Switzerland 
on the 7th of February 1741; he himself asserted in 1745, but 
this appears to have been a mere whim. He was the second 
child in a family of eighteen. His father was John Caspar 
Fiissli, of some note as a painter of portraits and landscapes, 
and author of Li,'es of the Helvetic Painters, This parent 
destined his son for the church, and with this view sent him to 
the Caroline college of his native town, where he received an 
excellent classical education. One of his schoolmates there 
was Lavater, with whom he formed an intimate friendship. 

After taking orders in 1761 Fuseli was obliged to leave his 
country for a while in consequence of having aided Lavater to 
expose an unjust magistrate, whose family was still powerful 
enough to make its vengeance felt. He first travelled through 
Germany, and then, in 1765, visited England, where he supported 
himself for some time by miscellaneous writing; there was a 
sort of project of promoting through his means a regular literary 
communication between England and Germany. He became 
in course of time acquainted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom 
he showed his drawings. By Sir Joshua’s advice he then devoted 
himself wholly to art. In 1770 he made an art-pilgrimage to 
Italy, where he remained till 1778, changing his name from 
Fussli to Fuseli, as more Italian-sounding. Early in 1779 ho 
returned to England, taking Zurich on his way. He found a 
commission awaiting him from Alderman Boydell, who was then 
organizing his celebrated Shakespeare gallery. Fuseli painted 
a number of pieces for this patron, and about this time published 
an English edition of Lavater’s work on physiognomy. He like¬ 
wise gave Cowper some valuable assistance m preparing the 
translation of Homer. In 1788 Fuseli married Miss Sophia 
Rawlins (who it appears was originally one of his models, and who 
proved an affectionate wife), and he soon after became an 
associate of the Royal Academy. Two years later he was pro¬ 
moted to the grade of Academician. In 1799 he exhibit^ a 
series of paintmgs from subjects furnished by the works of 
Milton, with a view to forming a Milton gallery corresponding 
to Boydell’s Shakespeare gedlery. The number of the Milton 
paintings was forty-seven, many of them very large; they were 
executed at intervals witnin nine years. This exhibition, which 
closed in 1800, proved a failure as regards profit. In 1799 also 
he was appoint^ professor of painting to ^e Academy. Four 
years afterwards he was chosen keeper, and iwigned his pro¬ 
fessorship ; but he resumed it in 1810, and contmued to hold 


both offices till his death. In 1805 he brought out an edition of 
Filkington|s Lives of the Painters, which, however, did not add 
much to his reputation. Conova, when on his visit to England, 
was much taken with Fuseli’s works, and on returning to Rome 
in 1817 caused him to be elected a member of the first class in 
the Academy of St Luke. Fuseli, after a life of uninterrupted 
good health, died at Putney Hill on the i6th of April 1825, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four, and was buried in the crypt 
of St Paul’s cathedral. He was comparatively rich at his death, 
though his professional gains had always appeared to be meagre. 

As a_ pamter, Fuseli had a daring invention, was original, 
fertile m resource, and ever aspiring after the highest forms 
of excellence. His mind was capable of grasping and realizing 
the loftiest conceptions, which, however, he often spoiled on the 
canvas by exaggerating the due proportioiu of the parts, and 
throwir^ his fibres into attitudes of fantastic and over-strained 
contortion. He delighted to select from the region of the super¬ 
natural, and pitched everything upon an ide^ scale, believing 
a certain amount of exaggeration necessary in the higher branches 
of historical painting. “ Damn Nature I she always puts me 
out,” was his characteristic exclamation. In this theory he was 
confirmed by the study of Michelangelo’s works and the marble 
statues of the Monte Cavallu, which, when at Rome, he used 
often to contemplate m the evening, relieved against a murky 
sky or illuminated by lightning. But this idea was by him 
carried out to an excess, not only in the forms, but also in the 
attitudes of his fibres; and the violent and intemperate action 
which he often displays destroys the grand effect which many 
of his pieces would otherwise produce. A striking illustration 
of this occurs in his famous picture of ” Hamlet breaking from 
his Attendants to follow the Ghost ”: Hamlet, it has been said, 
looks as though he would burst his clothes with convulsive 
cramps in all his muscles. This intemperance is the grand defect 
of nearly all Fuseli’s compositions. On the other hand, his 
paintings are never either languid or cold. His figures are full 
of life and earnestness, and seem to have an object in view 
which they follow with rigid intensity, Like Rubens he excelled 
in the art of setting his figures in motion. Though the lofty and 
terrible was his proper sphere, Fuseli had a fine perception of the 
ludicrous. The grotesque humour of his fairy scenes, especially 
those taken from A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, is in its way not 
less remarkable than the poetic power of his more ambitious 
works. As a colourist Fuseli has but small claims to distinction. 
He scorned to set a palette as most artists do ; he merely dashed 
his tints recklessly over it. Not unfrequently he used his paints 
in the form of a dry powder, which he rubbed up with his pencil 
with oil, or turpentine, or gold size, regardless of the quantity, 
and depending for accident on the general effect. This reckless¬ 
ness may perhaps be explained by the fact that he did not paint 
in oil till he was twenty-five years of age. Despite these draw¬ 
backs he possessed the elements of a great painter. 

Fuseli painted more than 200 pictures, but he exhibited only 
a minority of them. His earliest painting represented “Joseph 
interpreting the Dreams of the Baker and Butler”; the first 
to excite particular attention was the “ Nightmare,” exhibited 
in 1782. He produced only two portraits. His sketches or 
designs numbered about 800 ; they have admirable qualities of 
invention and design, and are frequently superior to his paintings. 

His general powers of mind were laim. He was a thorough 
master of French, Italian, Englbh emd German, and could write 
in all these tongues with equal facility and vigour, though he 
preferred German os the vehicle of his thoughts. His writings 
contain passages of the best art-criticism that Eiulish literature 
can show, llie principal work is his series of Lectures in the 
Royal Academy, twelve in number, commenced in 1801. 

Many interesting anecdotes of Fuseli, and his relations to con¬ 
temporary artists, are given in bis Life by John Knowles, who also 
edited bis works in 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1831. (W. M, R.) 

FUSEL OIL (from the Gtr. Fusel, bad spirits), the name applied 
to the volatile oily liquids, of a nauseous fiery taste and smell, 
which are obtained in the rectification of spirituous liquors made 
by the fermentation of grain, potatoes, the marc of grapes, and 
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other material, and which, as they are of higher boiling point 
than ethyl alcohol, occur in largest quantity in the last portions 
of the distillate. Besides ethyl or ordinary alcohol, and amyl 
alcohol^ which are present in ^em all, there have been found in 
fusel oils several other bodies of the series, also 

certain ethers, and members of the CnH2„^.|‘C02H series of 
fatty acids. Normal propyl alcohol is contamed in the fusel 
oil of the marc brandy of the south of France, and isoprimaiy 
butyl alcohol in that of beet-root molasses. The chief constituent 
of the fusel oil procured in the manufacture of alcohol from 
potatoes and gram, usually known as fusel oil and potato-spirit, 
IS isoprimaty amyl alcohol, or isobutylcarbinol. Ordinary fusel 
oil yields s^o an isomeric amyl alcohol (active amyl alcohol) 
boiling at about is8”. Variable quantities of fusel oil, less or 
greater according to the stage, of ripening, exist in commercial 
spirits (see Spirits). 

Fusel oil and ite chief constituent, amyl alcohol, are direct 
nerve poisons. In small doses it causes only thirst and headache, 
with furred tongue and some excitement. In large doses it is 
a convulsent poison. Impure beverages induce ml the graver 
neurotic and visceral disorders in alcoholism; and, like fusel 
oil, furfurol and the essence of absinthe, are convulsent poisons. 
Pure ethyl alcohol intoxication, indeed, is rarely seen, being 
modified in the case of spirits by the higher alcohols contained 
in fusel oil. According to Rabuteau the toxic properties of the 
higher alcohols increase with their molecular weight and boiling 
point. Richct considers that the fusel oil contained in spirits 
constitutes the chief danger in the consumption of alcoholic 
lieverages. The expert can immediately detect the peculiarly 
virulent characters of the mixed intoxication due to the consump¬ 
tion of spirits containing a large percentage of fusel oil. 

FUSIBLE HETAL> R term applied to certain alloys, generally 
composed of bismuth, lead and tm, which p>ossess the property of 
melting at comparatively low temperatures. Newton's fusible 
metal (named after Sir Isaac Newton) contains 50 parts of 
bismuth, 31-ss lead and iS-jg of tin ; that of Jean Darcet 
(17*5-1801), so parts of bismuth with 25 each of lead and tin ; 
and that of Valentin Rose the elder, 50 of bismuth with *8>i of 
lead and 24-1 of tin. These melt between 91“ and 95° C. The 
addition of cadmium gives still greater fusibility; in Wood’s 
metal, for instance, which is Darcet’s metal with half the tin 
replaced by cadmium, the melting point is lowered to 66°-7i‘’ C.; 
while anoAer described by Lipowitz and containing 15 parts of 
bismuth, 8 of lead, 4 of tin and 3 of cadmium, softens at about 
55° and is completely liquid a little above 60°. By the addition 
of mercury to Darcet’s metal the melting point may be reduced 
so low os 45°. These fusible metals have the peculiarity of ex¬ 
panding as they cool; Rose’s metal, for instance, remains pasty 
for a considerable range of temperature below its fusing point, 
contracts somewhat rapidly from 80° to 55°, expands from 55° 
to 35°, and contracts again from 35° to 0°. For this reason they 
may be used for taking casts of anatomical specimens or making 
rlt'Ms from wood-blocks, the expansion on cooling securing 
sharp impressions. By suitable modification in the proportions 
of the components, a series of alloys can be made which melt 
at various temperatures above the boiling point of water; for 
example, with 8 parts of bismuth, 8 of lead and 3 of tin the 
melting point is 123°, and with 8 of bismuth, 30 of lead and 24 of 
tin it is 172°. With tin and lead only in equal propiortions it is 
241°. Such alloys are used for making the fusible plugs inserted 
in the furnace-crowns of steam boilers, as a safeguard in the event 
of the water-level being allowed to fall too low. When this 
happens the plug being no longer covered with water is heated 
to such a temperature that it melts and allows the contents of 
the boiler to escape into the furnace. In automatic fire-sprinklers 
the orifices of the pipes are closed with fusible metal, which melts 
and liberates the water when, owing to an outbreak of fire in 
the room, the temperature rises above a predetermined limit. 

FDBIUEB, origmolly (in French about 1670, in English about 
1680) the name of a soldier armed with a light flintlock musket 
called the fusfl; now a regimental designation. Various forms 
of flmtlodc small arms had been used in warfare since the middle 


of the i6th century. At the time of the English civil war (1642- 
1652) the term “ firelock ” was usually employed to distinguish 
these weapons from the more common matchlock musket. The 
special vsJue of the firelock in armies of the 17 th century lay 
in the fact that the artillery of the time used open powder barrels 
for the service of the guns, making it unsafe to allow lighted 
matches in the muskets of the escort. Fuither, a military escort 
was ^uired, not onljr for tiie protection, but abo for the 
surveillance of the artillerymen of those days. Companies of 
“ firelocks ” were therefore organized for these duties, and out of 
these companies grew the “ fusiliers " who were employed in 
the same way in the wars of Louis XIV. In the latter part of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1643) fusiliers were simply mounted 
troops armed with the fusil, os carabiniers were with the ^bine. 
But the escort companies of artillery came to be known by the 
name shortly afterwards, and the regiment of French Royal 
Fusiliers, organized in 1671 by Vauban,was considered the model 
for Europe. The general adoption of the flintlock musket and 
the suppression of the pike in the armies of Europe put an end 
to the original special duties of fusiliers, and they were subse¬ 
quently employed to a large extent in light infantry work, 
perhaps, on account of the greater individual aptitude for 
detached duties naturally shown by soldiers who had never been 
restricted to a fixed and unchangeable place in the line of battle. 
The senior fusilier regiment in the British service, the (7th) 
Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment), was formed on the 
French model in 1685 ; the 5th foot (now Northumberland 
Fusiliers), senior to the 7th in the army, was not at that time 
a fusilier regiment. The distinctive head-dress of fusiliers in the 
British service is a fur cap, generally resembling, but smaller 
than and different in details from, that of the Foot Guards. 

In Germany the name “ fusilier ” is borne by certain infantry 
regiments and by one battalion in each grenadier regiment. 

FUSION, the term generally applied to the melting of a solid 
substance, or the change of state of aggregation from the solid 
to the liquid. The term “ liquefaction ” is frequently empl03^ed 
in the same sense, but is often restricted to the condensation 
of a gas or vapour. The converse process of freezing or solidifica¬ 
tion, the change from the liquid to the solid state, is subject to 
the same laws, and must be considered together with fusion. 
The solution of a solid in a foreign liquid, and the deposition or 
crystallization of a solid from a solution, are so closely related 
to the fusion of a pure substance, that it will also be necessary 
to consider some of the analogies which they present. 

1. General Phenomena .—^There are two chief varieties of the 
process of fusion, namely, crystalline and amorphous, which are 
m many ways distinct, although it is possible to find intermediate 
cases which partake of the characteristics of both. The melting 
of ice may be taken as a typical case of crystalline fusion. The 
passage from rigid solid to mobile liquid occurs at a definite 
surface without any intermediate st^e or plastic condition. 
The change takes place at a definite temperature, the fusing or 
freezing point (abbreviated F.P.), and requires the addition 
of a definite quantity of heat to the solid, which is called the 
latent heat of fusion. There is also in general a considerable 
change of volume during fusion, which amounts in the case of 
ice to a contraction of 9 %. Typical cases of amorphous solidifica¬ 
tion are those of silica, glass, plastic sulphur, pitch, alcohol and 
many organic liquids. In this type the liquid gradually becomes 
more and more viscous as the temperature falls, and ultimately 
attains the rigidity characteristic of a solid, without any definite 
freezing point or latent heat. The condition of the substance 
remains uniform throughout, if its temperature is uniform; 
there is no separation into the two distinct phases of solid 
and liquid, and there is no sudden change of volume at any 
temperature. 

A change or transition from one crystalline form to another 
may occur in the solid state with evolution or absorption of 
heat at a definite temperature, and is analogous to the change 
from solid to liquid, but usuaUy takes place more slowly owing 
to the smaJl molecular mobility ^f the solid state. Thus 
rhombic sulphur when heated passv slowly at 95'6* C. into the 
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monoiyinnietric form which melt&atrao'’, but if heated rapidly 
the ihombic form mehi.^at 114^5. The two forms, rbombio and 
moeos/aimatric^ oanicxatim equihlmiun'at 95<'6‘’, the transttfon 
point at. wiii^ th^ haive the same vaqjoiir pressure. Similaify 
a solid nlution' of'carbon*in.iron, wheR'COoled slowly, passes- 
at gfa oat 700° C, with consiteahie. evolution of heat; into the 
form of “ pearlite,” whioh is soft when cold, but if rapidty ddlM 
the carbon remains in.solution and the steel is very hard (see 
also Alloys). 

In the case.'of orystallme fusion it is necessary to distinguish 
two cases, the homogeneous and the heterogeneous. In the first 
case the composition of the solid and liquid phases are the same, 
and the temperature remaina constant during the whcd 4 process 
of fusion. In the second case the solid and liquid phases differ 
in composition; that of the liquid phase' changes continuously, 
and the tmqKrature does not remain constant during the fusion. 
The first case comprises the fusion of pure substances, and 
that of eotectics, or cryohydrates ; the second is the general 
case of an: alloy or a sokition. These have been very fully 
•Studied and thidn phenomena greatly elucidated in recent 
years. 

There ia also a snl>variety of amorphous fusion, which may 
be styled colloid* or gelatinous, and may be illustrated 1^ the 
behaviour of solutioiw of water in gelatin. Mkny of these jelUes 
melt at a fairfy definite temperature on heating, and coagulate or 
set at a definite temperature on cooling. But in some-cases the 
procesai&notreversible, and there is-generally marked hysteresis, 
temperature of setting and other phenomena depending on 
the rate of oooling. Tfaisicase has not yet been fbhy worked out ; 
but it appears probable: that in many cases the jelfy prossesses 
a spot^ framework of solid,, holding liquid in its meshes or 
intetstioea. It mig^t ber-regarded as a case of “ heterogeneous ” 
amorphous fusion, in which tbe liquid separates into two phases 
of-different-composition, one of which solidifies before theothor. 
The two phases cannot, as a rule, be distinguished q>ticaliy, 
but it; is generally possible to squeeze out some of the liquid 
phase when the jelfy has set; which proves that the substance 
is i»t really homogeneous. In very complicated mixtures, such 
as acid lavas or slags containirqp. a- large proportion of silica, 
amorphous- and crystalline, sohdifisation may occur together. 
In this case the crystals separate first, during the process of 
oooling, the mother liquor increases gradually in viscosity, and 
finally sets as an. amorphous; ground-mass or matrix, in which 
crystals of different kinds , and. sizes, formed at different stages 
of the co(ding, remain embedded. The formation of crystals 
in an amorphous solid after* it has set is also of frequent 
occurrence. It is termed devitrification, but is a very slow 
process unless the solid is in a plastic state. 

a. /loptogemous Crystalliite Fusion .—The fusion of a solid of 
this type is diaracterized most clearly by the perfect constancy 
of temperature during the process, in fact, the law of constant 
temperature, which is generally stated as the first of the so-called 
“ laws of fusion,does not strictly apply except to this case. 
The constancy of the F.P. of a pmre substance is so characteristic 
that change of the F.P. is often one of the most convenient tests 
of the presence of foreign material. In the case of substances 
like ice, which melt at a low t jmporature and are easily obtained 
in large quantities in a state of purity, the point of fusion may 
be very accurately determined by observing the temperature 
of an intimate, mixture of the solid and liquid whilk slowly 
meltiztg as it absorbs heat from surrounding bodies. But in the 
majority of oases it is . more convenient to observe the freezing 
point as the liquid is cooled. By this method it is possible to 
ensure perfect uniformity of temperature-throughout the mass 
by stirrup the liquid continuously during the process of freezing, 
whereas it is difficult to ensure uniformity of temperature- m 
melting; a solid, however ^dually the heat is su{q>lied, unless 
the solid can be mixed with the liquid. It is also possible to 
observe the F.P. in- other ways, as by noting the temperature 
at the moment of the breaking of a wire, of the stoppage of a 
stirrer, or of the maximum rate of'change of volume, but ^ese 
methods are generally leas certain in their indications than the 


point erf'greatest-constancy of temperature in the case-ofliomo- 
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Fitting Points ot Gammon Metals. 


hlercury 

. -38-8“ 

Antimony 

Potasshinr . . 

. 62-5“ 

Altiminiain 

SOdhim 

. 95 - 6 ° 

aivor 

Tin .... 

. 031 ‘ 9 ° 

Gold . 

Bismuth . . 

. 269-2° 

Copper 

Cadmium . 

■ 3 ?o- 7 ? 

Nickel 

liead' . . . 

• ltT 7 ° 

Palladium 

Zinc . . 

. 4 r 9 -o’ 

Platinum 


630* 

«w! 

96*’ 

1064° 

loSs* 

14 » 7 ° 

1535* 

1710* 


TOe atnve table contains some of the most recent values of 
fusing-points of metals determined' (except the first three and 
the last three) with platinum thermometers. The last three 
■valure are dmse obtained' by extrapolation with platinum- 
rhodium and platinum-iridium couples. (See Barker, Ffoc. 
Roy. S oc. A 76, p. 235, 1905.) Some doubt has recently been 
raised with- regard to the value for platinum, which is much 
lower than that previously accepted, namely 1775°. 

3. Siefferftmon, Supersaturation .—It is generally possible to 
cool a liquid several degrees below its normal freezing point 

i without a reparation of crystals, especially if it is protected 
: from agitation, which would assist the moleculfes to rearrange 
1 tiiemselves. A liquid in this, state is said to be “ undercooled ” 
or “ superfused.” The phenomenon is even more familiar in 
j tile c^ qf solutions (Z.g. sodium sulphate or acetate) which may 
remain in the “metastabl6’’ condition for an indefinite time 
- if. protected from dust, &c. The introduction into the liquid 
' under this condition of the smallest fragment of the crystal, 

‘ with respect to which the solution is supersaturated, will pro¬ 
duce immediate crystallization, which will continue until the 
temperature is raised to the saturation point by the liberation 
of the'latent heat of fbsion. The. constancy of temperature at 
the normal freezing point is due to the equuibrium of exchange 
exis^ between the liquid and solid. Unless both solid and 
liquid-are present; there is no condition of equilibrium, and the 
temperature is indeterminate. 

It has been shown by H, A. Miers (/oar. Chem. Sot,, 1906, 89, 
p. 413) that for a supersaturated solution in metnstable equili¬ 
brium tiiere is an inferior limit of temperature, at which it passes 
into the “ labile ” state, i.e. spontaneous crystallization occurs 
throughout the mass in a fibe shower. This seems to be analogous 
to tlie fine misty condensation which occurs, in a supersaturated 
, vapour in the absence of nuclei (see Vaporization) when the 
i supersaturation exceeds a certain, limit. 

4. Effect of Pressure on the F.P .—-Tlie effect of pressure on tlie 
fusing-point depends on the ebanee-of -volume during fusion. Suli- 
. stances which expand on fretting,AiAic ice, have their freesittg points 
lowered by increase of pressure; substances which expand. on 
fusing, like wax, have their melting points raised by pres.surt-. 
In each ca.se the effect of pressure is to retard increase of volume. 
This effect was first predicted by James Thomson on the analogy 
-of the effect of pressure on the boiUng point, and was numerically 
verified by Lx>rd Kelvin in the case of ice, later, by Bunsen in 
the case of paraffin and spermaceti. The- equation by which the 
change of the F.P. is calculated may be proved by a simple applica- 
tion of the Carnot cycle, exactly as in the case of -vapour and liquid. 
(See Tbxzmodvnamics.) If /, be the latent heat of fusion in 
mechanical units, v' the volume of unit moss of the solid, and -v' 
that of the liquid, the work done in an elementary Carnot cycle.of 
range d9 will be dp(v’ - o’), if dp is the increase of pressure required 
to produce a change di in the F.P. Since the ratio of the woifc- 
clifferenee or oyote-area to-the heat-transferred L must be equal to 
dift, we have the relation 

doldpm^v’ -v')IL. (1) 

The sign oi d6, tbie cliange of the F.P., is the same as-that of;the 
change of volume (v'—,v'). Since the change of volume seldom 
exceeds o-i c.c. per gramme, the change of the F.P, per atmospliere 
is so-small that it is not as a rule'necessary to take account-of varia- 
tioM'of' atmospheric pressure in observing a. freezing point. A 
vatiaZioa of 1 cm. in the height of the baromstec would correspond 
to a change of -0001° C. only in theF.P. of ice. This is far. beyono the 
limits of. accuracy of most observations. Although the effect of 
pressure is so small,' it' produces-, as is -well known; iwnarkhWft 
results: in the motion tA glaciers, the- moulding- amd rsfp^diiow of 
ico, and many other, phenomena... It has also tiseaisntploj^d to. 
explain the apparent inversion .of. the. order of crystallization, in. 
rocks like granite, in which the arrangement of the cr-.-stals indicates 
that the quartz-matrix solidified subsequently to .tile crystals-of 
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febpar, nUca. or luMnbiMvde eab«dd«d in It, latkougk the quarts 
haa a higher, neltiaf point. Xt is< contended.that! under eaonsone 
nressnca the IraeKing, points of thr neroi^fneible.ooMtitueats'night 
M raised atKnw tint.of the quarte^.U the^latter is lees ioflscted by 
pressBre. Thus Bansen' found this.F.P. ofi paealfin wax. if 4° C. 
belotr tint.oi. specinae«tivat;>atraaspbern.piessuEe. At loo. atme.. 
sphens the two melted at the same tcmperatare. At higher pressures. 
the paraffin would soUdify-'fttst. Tho-eflect ct pteasore oil! the 
sihcatasi.however, isnuchisnu^aoi and it isnot.so easy, to explain, 
a.change of saveral.huadsed'degrees, in the. F.-F. It seems .more- 
likely in.thispartiGalar.aase that.tfaeorder of crystalliaation depends, 
on the action of saperheatod water or> steam at l^h temperatures 
and pnssures, w^im is .waB-known to exert a. highly scdvent and 
metamarphic action .on silkatee.. 

S. V»iuriia» 0^.luUnH H*at.—C, C. Parson iB!i847 mideavaaredta 
sih^ by thotaopUcotioa of.the first law of tbeemodynamics that: 
the increase'ofrthe. latent heat, peri degree shenlci bo equal to the. 
difierence (s* -*0 Between the specific .heats of the liquid and sedid. 
If, for iastanoe, water at o° C.'were first ftosett anditfaen 'caolcd to 
-f° C., ,the heat abstracted per. giaonne would be (Z,'+r'f) caisiies: 
But if the water were first.cowd. to " f° C., and then fraxen at - f ? O., 
by abstracting: beat: I', the heat obatraoted wcosldi be' L’ + sfl. 
Assuming that the heat abstricted shoukl be. the sane is the two’ 
cases, we evidently obtain, Z.' - Z.' s (s' - r<) i. This tbeoeyi has been 
rq^ioximately verified .by Pettenon, br observing'the freexhtg) of a 
liquid icooled below its normal F.P. (Jottr. Chtm. 5 oe: 244 p. 151). 
Bhit his methodidoes not.represent the true variation of the latent, 
heat with tempoiaturo, since the freezing^ in the case, of a suporf used 
liquid, really takes place at the normaifrcczing point. A quantity 
of Heat' i't is abstracted in cooling to - 1 ; (V - s*X) in raising to 0° 
and freezHig at o®, and i'f in cooling the ice to - i. The latent heat' 
L" at -1 does not really, enter into, the experiment. In order to 
make the liquid freeze at a different temperature, it is necessary to 
•subject it to pressure, and the effect of the pressure on the latent 
liteat cannot be neglected. The entropy of a liquid 4>“ at its F.P. 
reckoned! from any convenient zero po in toe »Hd' state may be 
represented by the expression 

-^sr.js'-dSf« + L/ 0 . (a) 

Sdnee Mp'/dflssrs', we obtain, by differentiation, the relation 

dL/ae^s’-sf+Lje, (3) 

'Which is exactly similar to the equation to the. speetfic heat of a 
vapour maintained in- the saturated conditieo^ If we suppose that 
the specific heats s' and s' of the solid and liquid at equilibrium 
pressure are nearly the same as those ordinarily observed at con- 
.stant I pressure, the relation (3) differs from that of Person only by 
the addition of the term L/f. Since s" is graater.tbamj' in ali cases 
liitlierto investigated, and L/t is necessarily positive, it is clear that, 
tlu- latent heat of fusion must increase with rise of temperature or 
diminish with fall of temperature. It is possible to imagine the F.P. 
so lowered by pressure (positive or negative) that the latent heat 
should vanish, in which case we shoukl probably obtain a continuous 
pa.s.sagc from the liquid to the solid state similar to that 'which 
occurs in the case of amorphous substances. According to equation 
(3], the rote of change of the latent lusat of water is approximately 
o-8o calorie per degree at 0“ C. (as compared with o>5o, Person), 
if we assume s' = i, and s'= 0-3. Putting (s'-s')=0’5 in-equation 
(zj, wc find L~o at - 160° C. approximately, but no stress can be 
laid on this estimate, as the variation of (s* - s') is so uncertain. 

6 . Freezing of Solutions and Alleys. — The phenomena of 
freezing of heterogeneous crystalline mixtures may be illustrated 
by, the case of aqueous solutions and of metallic solutions or 
alloys, which have been most widely studied. The usual efiect< 
of an impurity, such as salt or sugar in solution in water, is to 
lower the freezing point, so that no crystaUiaation occurs until 
the temperature has fallen below the normal F.P. of the pure 
•solvent; the d^ression of F.P. being, nearly proportional to the 
concentration of'the solution. When freezing begins, the solvent 
generally separates out from the solution in toe pure state, lliu 
separation of the solvent involves an. increase in the strength 
of the remaining solution, so that toe tempecature: does not 
remain constant during the freezing, but continues to fall as 
more of the sdvent is separated. There is a perfectly definite 
relation, botwem temperature and oonoentrotion.at rach stage 
of the process, which may be r^iresented m the form of a curve 
os AC m fig, 1, called the freezing point curve. The equilifarhmi 
temperature, at the surface of contact between the solid and 
liquidi.dcpe^S'Only on the composition of.the lrquid phaseand 
not at all.on the quantity of .solid pment. The abscissa of the 
E.P. ourve represents the cosofiosition of tlto portion' of the 
originid solution which reolains liquid at any teoqieratarn If 
instead olf starting with a dilute solution we staEt ’snth a strong 
station represented by a point N, and cool it os shown by the 



Fig. I. —F.P. or Solubility 
Curve: simple case. 


vnrtiool.'line.ND, a point, D is generally reached:at<whicli the 
Eo^tsen becomes “ saturated,” Tim dissolved substance or 
“solfite ” thenis^anctei out as the. solution is furtocr cooled, 
and tto coaeentration dimioidbea with fall of , temperature in 
a definitei ration, os indicated by toe curve GB, which i.s called 
itbe sohibilityi cnrvei Though often called by diSSrent iiaimee) 
the two curves: AC and CB are 
essentially oi, a similar nature; 

To take toe cose of an aqueous 
sidution of salt as an example, 
along CB the solution is saturF, 
ated with respect to salt, ^ong, 

AC the solution is saturate wito. 
respect to ice. When the point 
C is reached along cither curve, 
the solution is saturated with 
respect to. both, salt and: ice. 

The concentration amnot vary 
further, and the temperature 
remains constant, while the salt 
and. ioe crystallize out together, 
maintaining the exact proportions 
in whito they exist in toe solution. The, resulting solid was 
termed a cryohydrate by E. Guthrie, hut . it, is really, an intimate 
mixture of two kinds of crystals, and not a chemical compound 
or hydrate containing the constituents in chemically equivalent 
[iroportions. The lowest^ temperature attainable by means of'a 
freezing mixture is the tem[xrature of the F.P. of' the. corre¬ 
sponding cryOhydrote. Inamixturool salt and ice with the least 
trace of watec a saturated brine is quickly formed, whiito dissolves. 
the ioe and falls'rapidly in temperature, owing to toe absorption 
of the latent heat of fusion. So long-as bo to ice and .salt are 
present, if the mixture is wellstined, the solution must necessarily 
become saturatad with respect to both iooand salt, and this can 
only, occur at the cryohydrie temperature, at which the two 
curves' of solubility intersect. 

The curves in fi^ 1 also illustrate the simplest type of freezing 
point curve in the case of alloys of two metals. A and B urfaich 
do not form mixed crystals or chemical compounds. The alloy 
corresponding to the rayobydmte, possessing the lowest melting 
point, is called the eutectic alley, as it is most easily cast and 
worked. It generally possesses a very fine-grained structure, 
and is not a chemical compound. (See Ailoys.) 

To obtain a complete F.P. curve even for a binary alloy is a 
laborious and complicated process, but the information contained 
in such a curve is often vet>' valuable. It is necessary to operate 
with a number of different alloys of suitably chosen composition, 
and to observe the freezing points of each separately. Each alloy 
should also be analysed after the process if there is any risk.of 
its composition having been altered by oxidation or otherwise. 
The freezing points are generally best 
determisMd' by observing the grachial' 
cooling of a considerable mass, which 
is well stirred so long as it remains 
liquid. The curve of cooling may most 
conveniently be recorded, either photo¬ 
graphically, using a thermocouple and 
galvanometer, as m the method of Sir 
W. Roberts-Austen, or with pen and 
ink, if a platinum thermometer is avail¬ 
able, according to the method put. in 
practice by C. T. Heycook and F. H. 

Neville. A typical set of curves obtained 
in this manner is shown in fig. 2. When 
the pure metal A in cooling reaches its 
F.P. the temperature suddenly becomes, 
stationary, a^ remains aocurateli/ constant for a considerable 
period. Often it fails slfehtly below the F.P. owing to super- 
fusion, but rises to the F.P. and remains constant'as soon as 
freezing, bqgins. Ihe second curve sHo^a s the cooling of A with 
10 % of a^t^r metal B added. Igie freez^ begins at a lower 
temperartore ■with the separation W pure A. The temperature- 
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no longer remains constant during freezing, but falls more and 
more rapidly as the proportion of B in the liquid increases. 
When the eutectic temperature is reached there is a second 
F.P. or arrest at which the whole of the remaining liquid solidifies. 
With 20 % of B the first F.P. is further lowered, and the tempera¬ 
ture falls faster. The eutectic F.P. is of longer duration, but 
still at the same temperature. For an alloy of the composition 
of the eutectic itself there is no arrest until the eutectic tempera¬ 
ture is reached, at which the whole solidifies without change of 
temperature. There is a great advantage in recording tiiese 
curves automatically, as the primary arrest is often very slight, 
and difficult to observe in any other way. 

7. Change of Solubility with Temperature. —The lowering of the 
F.P. of a solution with increase of concentration, as shown by the 
F.P. or solubility curves, may be explained and calculated by 
equation (i) in terms of the osmotic pressure of the dissolved sub¬ 
stance by analogy with the effect of mechanical pressure. It is 
possible in salt solutions to strain out the salt mechanically by a 
suitable filter or " semi-permeable membrane," which permits the 
water to pass, but retains the salt. To separate i gramme of 
salt requires the performance of work PV against the osmotic 
pressure P, whore V is the corresponding diminution in the volume 
of the solution. In dilute solutions, to which alone the following 
calculation can be applied, the volume V is the reciprocal of the 
concentration C of the solution in grammes per unit volume, and 
the osmotic pressure P is equal to that of an equal number of mole¬ 
cules of gas m the same space, and may be deduced from the usual 
equation of a gas, 

P-RBIVM^ReCIM, (4) 

where M is the molecular weight of the salt in solution, 6 the absolute 
temperature, and R a constant which has the value 8-32 joules, 
or nearly 2 calories, per degree C. It is necessary to consider 
two cases, corresponding to the curves CB and AB in fig. i, in 
which the solution is saturated with respect to salt and water 
respectively. To facilitate description we take the case of a salt 
dissolved in water, but similar results apply to solutions in other 
liquids and alloys of metals. 

(a) If unit mass of salt is separated in the solid state from a satur¬ 
ated solution of salt (curve CB) by forcing out through a semi- 
[lenneable membrane against the osmotic pressure P the corre- 
sjwnding volume of water V in which it is dissolved, the heat evolved 
is the latent heat of saturated solution of the salt Q together with 
the work done PV. Writing (Q + PF) Cor L, and V tor (v'-v') in 
equation (i), and substituting P for p, we obtain 

Q + PV=:VedP/de, (5) 

which is equivalent to equation (i), and may be established by 
similar reasoniiu. Substituting for P and V in terms of C from 
equation (4), if Q is measured in calories, R = 2, and we obtain 

QC = 2g‘dClde, ( 6 ) 

which may bo integrated, assuming Q constant, with the result 

2fef.C'/C' = 0 /fl'-Q/tf', (7) 

where C', C are the concentrations of the saturated solution cor¬ 
responding to the temperatures S' and S'. This equation may be 
employed to calculate the latent heat of solution Q from two ob¬ 
servations of the solubiliW. It follows from these equations tliat 
Q is of the same sign as dCJdS, that is to say, the solubility increases 
with rise of temperature if heat is absorbed in the formation of the 
saturated solution, which is the usuid case. If, on the other hand, 
heat is liberated on solution, as in the case of caustic potash or 
sulphate of calcium, the solubility diminishes with rise of temperature. 

In the case of a solution saturated with respect to ice (curve 
AC), if one gramme of water having a volume v is separated by freezing, 
we obtain a precisely similar equatiotf to (3), but with L the latent 
heat of fusion of water instead of Q, and v instead of V. If the 
solution is dilute, we may neglect the external work Pv in comparison 
with L, and also the heat of dilution, and may write PJt for dPjdS, 
where (la the depression of the F.P. below that of the pure solvent. 
Substituting for P in terms of V from equation (4), we obtain 

t = 2ehvlLVMrr:aehw/LWM, (8) 

where W is the weight of water and w that of salt in a given volume 
of solution. If M grammes of salt are dissolved in 100 of water, 
w=^M and W- 100 . The depression of the F.P. in this case is 
called by van t’ Hoff the " Molecular Depression of the F.P." and 
is given by the simple formula 

/=-02tf>/Z.. (9) 

Equation (8) may be used to calculate 1 or M, if either is known, 
from observations of I, S and wfW. The results obtained are 
sufficiently approximate to be of use in many cases in spite of the 
rather llMral assumptions and approximations effected in the 
course of the reasoning. In any case the equations give a simple 
theoretical basis with which to compare experimental data in order 
to estimate the order of error involved in the assumptions. We 
may thus estimate the variation of-the osmotic pressure from the 
^ue given by the gaseous equation, as the concentration of the 


solution or the molecular dissociation changes. The most un¬ 
certain factor in the formula is the molecular weight M, since the 
molecule in solution may be quite different from that denoted by 
the chemical formula of the solid, In many cases the molecule of 
a metal in dilute solution in another metsJ is either monatomic, or 
forms a compound molecule with the solvent containing one atom 
of the dissolved metal, in which cose the molecular depression is 
given by putting the atomic weight for M. In other cases, as 
Cu, Hg, Zn, in solution in cadmium, the depression -of the F.P. 
per atom, according to Heycqck and Neville, is only half as great, 
which would imply a diatomic nudecule. Similarly As and Au in 
Cd appear to be triatomic, and Sn in Pb tetratomic. Intermediate 
cases may occur in which different molecules exist together in 
equilibrium in proportions which va^ according to the temperature 
and concentration. The most familiar case is that of an electrolyte, 
in which the molecule of the dissolved substance is partly dissociated 
into ions. In such cases the degree of dissociation may he estimated 
by observing the depression of the F.P., but the results obtained 
cannot always be reconciled with those deduced by other methods, 
such as measurement of electrical conductivity, and there are many 
difficulties which await satisfactory interpretation. 

Exactly similar relations to (8) and (9) apply to changes of boiling 
point or vapour pressure produced by substances in solution (sec 
Vaporization), the laws of which are very closely connected with 
the corresponding phenomena of fusion ; but the consideration of 
the vapour pliase may generally be omitted in dealing with the fusion 
of mixtures where the vapour pressure of either constituent is small. 

8. Hydrates .—^The simple case of a freezing point curve, 
illustrated in fig. 1, is generally modified by the occurrence 
of compounds of a character analogous to hydrates of soluble 
salts, in which the dissolved substance combines with one or 
more molecules of the solvent. These hydrates may exist as 
compound molecules in the solution, but their composition 
cannot be demonstrated unless they can be separated in Ibe solid 
state. Corresponding to each crystalline hydrate there is gener¬ 
ally a separate branch of the solubility curve along which the 
crystals of the hydrate are in equilibrium with the saturated 
solution. At any given temperature the hydrate possessing the 
least solubility is &e most stable. If two are present in contact 
with the same solution, the more soluble will dissolve, and the 
less soluble will be formed at its expense until the conversion 
is complete. The two hydrates cannot be in equilibrium with the 
same solution except at the temperature at which their solu¬ 
bilities are equal, i.e. at the point where the corresponding curves 
of solubility intersect. This temperature is called the “ Transi¬ 
tion Point.” In the case of ZnSlj,, as shown in fig. 3, the hepta- 
hydrate, with seven molecules of water, is the least soluble 
hydrate at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, and is generally 
deposited from saturated 
solutions. Above 39“ C., 
however, the hexahydrate, 
with six molecules, is less 
soluble, and a rapid conver¬ 
sion of the hepta- into the 
hexahydrate occurs if the 
former is heated above the 
transition point. The solu¬ 
bility of the hexahydrate is 
greater than that of the heptahydrate below 39°, but increases 
more slowly with rise of temperature. At about 80° C. 
the hexahydrate gives place to the monohydrate, which 
dissolves in water with evolution of heat, and diminishes in 
solubility with rise of temperature. Intermediate hydrates 
exist, but they are more soluble, and cannot be readily isolated. 
Both the mono- and hexahydrates are capable of existing in 
equilibrium with saturated solutions at temperatures far below 
their transition points, provided that the less soluble hydrate 
is not present in the crystalline form. The solubility curves can 
therefore be traced, as in fig. 3, over an extended range of tem¬ 
perature. The equilibrium of each hydrate with the solvent, 
considered separa^y, would present a diagram of two branches 
similar to fig. i, but as a rule only a small portion of each curve 
can be realued, and the complete solubility curve, as experi¬ 
mentally determined, is composed of a number of serrate 
pieces corresponding to the ranges of minimum solubHity of 
different Tiydrates. Failure to recognize diis, coupled with the 
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fact that in 8tron|[ and viscous solutions the state of equilibrium 
is but slowly attamed, is the probable explanation of the remark¬ 
able discrepancies existing in many recorded data of solubility. 
Transition jPoinls of Hydrates. 

VttuCtOt-lOH. 0 . . 19 - 9 “ NaBf 2 H ,0 . 

-- -M. , MnCL*4l^ . 

Na,m-12H,0 


Na^O«- 10 H,O 

Na^-10H,O 


Na/X^-10H,O . . 35>t° 

Na,S,O,- 6 Hg 0 . . aS-o* 


• 5 ° 7 ° 
■ 57 - 8 ! 

• 73 - 4 “ 

• 77 - 9 ° 


Ba( 0 H\- 8 H ,0 

The transition points of the hydrates given in the above list 
(Richards, Proc. Artur. Acad,, 1899, 34, p. 277^ afford well- 
marked constant temperatures which can be utilized as fixed 
points for experimental purposes. 

9. Formation of Mixed Crystals .—^An important exception 
to the general type already described, in which the addition of a 
dissolved substance lowers the F.P. of the solvent, is presented 
by the formation of mixed crystals, or “ solid solutions,” in 
which the solvent and solute occur mixed in varying proportions. 
This isomorphous replacement of one substance by another, in 
the same crystal with little or no change of form, has long bron 
known and studied in the case of minerals and salts, but the 
relations between composition and melting-point have seldom 
been investigated, and much still remains obscure. In this case 
the process of freezing does not necessitate the performance of 
work of separation of the constituents of the solution, the F.P. 
is not necessarily depressed, and the effect cannot be calculated 
by the usual formula for dilute solutions. One of the simple.st 
types of F.P. curve which may result from the occurrence of 
mixed crystals is illustrated by the case of alloys of gold and 
silver, or gold and platinum, in which the F.P. curve is nearly 
a straight line joining the freezing-points of the constituents. 
The equilibrium between the solid and liquid, in both of which 
the two metals are capable of mixing in all proportions, bears in 
this case an obvious and close analogy to the equilibrium between 
a mixed liquid (e.g. alcohol and water) and its vapom". In the 
latter case, as is well known, the vapour will contain a larger 
proportion of the more volatile constituent. _ Similarly in the case 
of the formation of mixed crystals, the liquid should contain 
a larger proportion of the more fusible constituent than the solid 
with which it is in equilibrium. The composition of the crystals 
which are being deposited at any moment will, therefore, 
necessarily change as solidification proceeds, following the 
change in the compiosition of the liquid, and the temperature 
will fall until the last portions of the liquid to solidify will consist 
chiefly of the more fusible constituent, at the F.P. of which the 
solidification will be complete. If, however, as seems to be 
frequently the case, the composition of the solid and liquid phases 
do not greatly differ from each other, the greater part of the 
solidification will occur within a comparatively small range of 
temperature, and the initial F.P. of the alloy will be well marked. 
It is possible in this case to draw a second curve representing 
the composition of the solid phase which is in equilibrium with 
the liquid at any temperature. This curve will not represent the 
average composition of the crystals, but that of the outer coating 
only which is in equilibrium with the liquid at the moment. 
H. W. B. Roozebwm (Zeit. Phys. Chem. xxx. p. 385) has 
attempted to classify some of the possible cases which may 
occur in the formation of mixed crystals on the basis of J. W. 
Gibbs’s thermodynamic potential, the general properties of which 
may be qualitatively deduced from a consideration of observed 
phenomena. But although this method may enable us to classify 
different types, and even to predict results in a qi^itative 
manner, it does not admit of numerical calculation similar to 
equation (8), as the Gibbs’s function itself is of a purely abstract 
nature and its form is unknown. There is no doubt that the 
formation of mixed crystals may many apparent 

anomalies in the study of F.P. curves. The whole subject has 
been most fruitful of results in recent years, and appears full of 
promise for the future. 

For further details in this particular branch the reader nuiy consult 
a report by Neville (Brit. A ssoc. Rep., 1900), which contains numerous 
references to original papers by Roberts-Austen, Le Chatelier, 
Soozebrxifti and others. For the properties of solutions see Solu¬ 
tion, (H. L. C.) 


JittSBH, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, at 
the foot of the Alps (Tirol), on the Lech, 2500 ft, above the sea, 
witiia branch line to Oberdorf on the railway to Augsburg. Pop. 
4000. It has six Roman Catholic churches, a. Franciscan monas¬ 
tery and a castle. Rope-making is an important industry. 
The castle, lying on a rocky eminence, is remarkable for the 
peace sign^ here on the 22nd of April 1745 between the elector 
Maximilian III., Joseph of Bavaria and Maria Theresa. Two 
miles to the S.E., immediately on the Austrian frontier, romanti¬ 
cally situated on a rock overlooking the Schwanensee, is the 
magnificent castle of Hohenschwangau, and a little to the north, 
on the site of an old castle, that of Neuschwanstein, built by 
Louis II. of Bavaria. 

See H. Feistle, h'Ussen uni Utngebung (1898). 

FUST, JOHANN ( ?-i466), early German printer, belonged 

to a rich and respectable burgher family of Mainz, which is known 
to have flourished from 1423, and to have held many civil and 
religious offices. The name was always written Fust, but in 
1506 Johann Schoffer, in dedicating the German translation of 
Livy to the emperor Maximilian, c^cd his grandfather Faust, 
and thenceforward the family assumed this name, and the Fausts 
of Aschaffenburg, an old and quite distinct family, placed 
Johann Fust in their pedigree. Johann’s brother Jacob, a 
goldsmith, was one of the burgomasters in 1462, when Mainz 
was stormed and sacked by the troops of Count Adolf of Nassau, 
on which occasion he seems to have perished (see a document, 
dated May 8, 1463, published by Wyss in Quartalbl. des hist. 
Vereins fiir Hessen, 1879, p. 24). There is no evidence that, as 
is commonly asserted, Johann Fust was a goldsmith, but he 
appears to have been a money-lender 01 banker. On account of 
his connexion with Gutenberg {q.v.), he has been represented 
by some as the inventor of printing, and the instructor as well as 
the partner of Gutenberg, by others as his patron and benefactor, 
who saw the value of his discovery and supplied him with means 
to carry it out, whereas others paint him as a peedy and 
crafty speculator, who took advantage of Gutenberg’s necessity 
and robbed him of the fruits of his invention. However this may 


be, the Helmaspcrger document of November 6, 1455, shows 
that Fust advanced money to Gutenberg (apparently 800 
guilders in 1450, and another 800 in 1452) for carrying on his 
work, and that Fust, in 1455, brought a suit against Gutenberg 
to recover the money he had lent, claiming 2020 (more correctly 
2026) guilders for principal and interest. It appears that he had 
not paid in the 300 guilders a year which he had undertaken to 
fumisJi for expenses, wages, &c., and, according to Gutenberg, 
had said that he had no intention of claiming interest. The suit 
was apparently decided in Fust’s favour, November 6, 1455, 
in the refectory of the Barefooted Friars of Mainz, when Fust 
made oath that he himself had borrowed 1550 guilders and 
given them to Gutenberg. There is no evidence that Fust, os 
is usually supposed, removed the portion of the printing materials 
covered by his mortgage to his own house, and carried on printing 
there with the aid of Peter Schoffer, of Gemsheim (who is known 
to have been a scriptor at Paris in 1449), to whom, probably 
about 145.'),’ he gave his only daughter IDyna or Christina in 
marriage. Their first publication was the Psalter, August 14, 
1457, a folio of 350 pages, the first printed book witii a complete 
date, and remarlrable for the beauty of the large initials printed 
each in two colours, red and blue, from types made in two 
pieces.^ The Psalter was reprinted with the same types, 1459 
(August 29), 1490, 1502 (Scheffer’s last publication) and 1516. 
Fust and ^hoffer’s other works are given below.* In 1464 Adolf 


* This date is uncertain ; some place the marriage in 1433 or soon 
after, others about 1464. It is probable that Fust alluded to this 
relationship when he spoke of Schfiffor os pueri mti in the colophons 
of Cicero's De offleiis of 1465 and 1466. 

■ This method was patented in England by Solomon Henry in 
1780, and by Sir William Congreve in 1819. 

* (3) Durondus, Rationale divinorum officiorum (1459), folio, 160 
leaves; (4) the Clementine Constitutions, with the gloss of Johuues 
Andreae (1460), 51 leaves; (3) Biblia Sacra Latina (1462), folio, 
2 vols., 242 and 239 leaves, 48 lines to a full page; (6) the Sixth 
Book of Decretals, with Andreae's gloss, 17th December 1463, folio, 
141 legves; (7) Cicero, De offl^s (1403), 4to, 88 leaves, the first 
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»f Nusttu Appointed for the parish of St Quintin three hammMers \ 
'(ottuter^-bu^rs) who were to choose twelve chief psrisbioRersj 
as assistants for life. One of 'tire first 6 f these “ ¥ervarea,”i 
Who were named'<m Mayday 1464,'was Johannes Fust, and mj 
1467 Adam won Hochheim was chosen mstead ofkte"! 
{stlig) Jtkmmes Fust. Fust is said to havo'geno to Paris in 1466, j 
and to have died of the {dague, which raged there in August and | 
September. He certakily was ki Paris on the 4th oMhly, Wheni 
he gave Louis de Lavemaide of the province of Forez, then' 
chamri'lor of the duke Of Bourbon and first president of the' 
parliament of Toulouse,-a oepy Of his second edition of Cicero,; 
AS appears from a note in Lawernode's own hand at the end ofi 
the book, which is now in the library of Geneva. But nothing 
further is known than 'that on the 30th of October, ^bably 
in 1471, an annual mass was instituted for him'by'Peter-SchOSer, 
Conrad Henlif (for Henekes, or Henclris, Seh^er's partner ? 
■who married Fust’s widowabout 1468') and Johann Fust’(toe 
son), in the abbeychnreh Of St Victor of Paris, where he was 
buried ; and that Peter SChftffer founded a similar memorial 
service for Fint in 1473 riw church of the Dominicans at 
Mainz (Bockenheimer, Gesek. derStadt'Maim, iv. 13). 

'Fust was formerly oftwi confused with the famous magician 
Dr -Johann Fanst, who, though an- historical figure, had nothing 
to do with him (see Faust). 

See further the articles GuTBrnaao aad'TvpocRAPHY. (J. H. H.) 

rUSTEL'DB G0ULAV6ES, NUMA DEMIS (1830-1889), French 
historian, was bom in Paris on the r8th of Marfch 1830, of Breton 
descent. After studying at the ^Soole Normale Sup6rieure he 
was sent to the French school at Atoens in 1853, directed some | 
excavations in Chios, and wrote an historicil account of too I 
island. After his return he filled various educational offices, 
and took his doctor’s degree with two theses. Quid Vestae cultus 
in institutis veterum privatis publicisque vduerit and Polybe, 
ou la Grice conquise par Us Romains (1858). In these works 
his distinctive qualities were already revealed. His minute 
knowledge of toe language of the Greek and Homan institutions, 
coupled with his low estimate of the conclusions of contemporary 
scholars, led’him to go direct to the original texts, which he read 
without political or rOlidous bias. When, however, he had 
succeeded in extracting from the sources a general idea tlutt 
seemed to him clear and simple, he attached himself to it as if to 
the truth itself, employing dialectic of the most penetrating, 
.subtle and even paradoxical character in his deduction of the 
logical consequences. From i860 to 1870 he was professor of 
history at toe faculty of letters at Strassburg, where he had a 
briHiant ca re e r os a teacher, but never yield^ to the influence 
exercised by toe German universities in the field of classical and 
Germanic antiquities. 

It was at Strassburg -that' he published his remarkable volume 
La Citi anli^ (1864), in which he showed forcibly the part 
pla^ by toli^on in the politiml and social evolution of Greece 
and Rome. Although bis tanking religion the sole factor of this 
evolution was a perversion of the historical facts, the book was 
so consistent throughout, so full of ingenious ideas, and written 
in so striking a .style, that it ranks as one of toe masterpieces of 
the French language in the 19th centuiy. By this literary 
merit Fustel set little store, but he clung tenaciously to his 

edition of a Latin classic and the first book containing Greek char¬ 
acters, While in the .cOlophon Fnst for the first time calls Schfiffer 
“ pnienim.suam "; (8) the same,-4th February 1466; (0) GrammaHea 
rhytmiaa.{ii4fi6), imo, ri leaves. They also prmtad in 
aeveral papal buUs,.pi»ela«)ations Of. Adolf of Maasau, Ac. .NothiBg 
is tonown to have appeared for three years after the storming and 
.captaie of Mains in 1462. 

‘‘ Some confusion in the‘history .of the Fust family has arisen 
since -the publication of 'Bernard’s 'Orie. di Vimprimtrie (18.33). 
On p. 361, vol. i. he gave an extract from mo corre.spondence between 
ObetUn and Bodmann (now preserved in the Paris Nat. Library), 
from which it would appear that Peter SchSffer was the aonrui-taw, 
not of Johann. Fust, but of a brother Of his, Conrad Fust. Of the 
latter, however, no .other trace has.been found, and ho is no doubti 
a fiction Of F. J. Bodmann. Who,'partly basing'himself on the' 
“ Oonrod *’' (Heitlif, or Henefeis) mentioned above, added 'the rest 
to. gratify ODetlin (see -Wyss in-Quarta^ldUer its hist, Veriisu f&r^ 
Hasstss, rtyo, p. 17). 


'toeeries. he revised toe book in 1875, hu inodfficatkms 

-were VRy>iffight, and it is conceivable 'that, bad be -recast it, 
axhe ofim expressed'toe desire to do avtoe^lut years bf bis’Hfe, 
he would not have abandoned wny qpart Of his fundamental 
thesis. The work is>now largely superseded. 

Fustel de Coulaoges was'toe mo^ consdentiouB df:»en, the 
most systematic and uacompromisiqg; of historians. Appointed 
to a lectureship at the l^cole Normale Sup6rieure in February 
1870,'to a prdfessorship at toe Paris faculty of letters in r87S> 
and to 'toe chair of -medieval febtoty created for him at the 
Sorboime in t8^8, he applietl'himsClf to'the'Study Of the,political 
institutions of ancient France. The invasion of Frimce by 
the German armies during the war Of 1870-71 attracted his 
Rttention to toe Germanic mvasians-under the Roman Empire. 
Pursuing toe theory of J. B. Dubos, but singiilBrly transforming 
H, he'maintained that those invasions were not matked by the 
violent‘and destructive character usually attributed to . them ; 
that the penetratum of ’toe German barbarians into Gaiil was a 
slow process; toat the Germans sObmitted to the imperial 
administration; that toe political institutions of the Merovi^ians 
had'their origins in the Roman lows at'least as much as, if not 
more than, in German usages ; and, consequently, that there was 
no conquest of Gaul'by the'Germans. This'thesis he sustained 
brilliant m his Histoire des institutions polities de Vancienue 
France, the first volume of which speared b 1874. It was the 
author’s'original intention to complete this work in four volumes, 
but-as the first volume was keenly attacked, in Germany as 'well 
as in FVance, Fustel was forced in sdf-defence to recast toe book 
entirely. With admirable consdentiousness he re-examined 
all the texts and wrote a number of dissertations, of which, 
though several (e.g. those on the Germanic mark and on the 
allodium and beneficiutn) were models of learning and sagacity, 
all were dominated by his general idea, and characterized by a 
total disregard for the results of such.historical disciplines as 
diplomatic, TVom this crucible issued an entirely new work, 
less wdl arranged than the original, but richer in facts and 
critical comments. The first volume was expanded mto three 
volumes, La Gaule rotnaine (1891), LUnvasion gemtanique et 
la fin de Vempire and La Monarchie franque (iSSS), followed 

by three other volumes, L'AUeu et le domaine rural pendant 
I’epoque mirovingienne (i'889), Les Otigines du systeme jiodal : 
U 'bintfUe et le pdtronat . . . (1890) and Les Transformations de 
la royauii pendant I'ipoqtte carolingienne (1892). Thus, in six 
volumes, he had carried the work no farther than the Carolingian 
period. The result of this enormous labour, albeit worthy of a 
great historian, clearly showed that the author'lacked all sense 
of historical proportion. He was a dfligent seeker-after the truth, 
and was.periectty sincere when he informed.a critic of the exact 
number of “ truths ” he had discovered, and when-he remarked 
to one of his pupils a few days'before his.death, “'Rest assured 
that what I have, written in my book is the truth.’’ Sudi superb 
self-confidence can accomplish much, and it undoubtedly helped 
to form Fustel’s Uilent and to give to his style that ateiiwle 
concision which stibjugates even s^hen it fails to convince; 
but a student instinctively distrusts an historian who settles the 
most controverted problems with suCh impassioned assurance. 
The dissertations not embodied in his ffnat work were collected 
by himself and (after his death) by Ins pqpil, (Tamille Jullian, 
and rpUblisbeid os volumes df miscellanies; Reckerches sur 
quelques ^oblimes d'histdire (1885), deeiling with toe Roman 
colonate, the land system in'Normandy, the Germanic matk, and 
the judiciary oiFahization in the -kWdom of the Franks; 
NouveUes reHuTMes sur^ quelques probUmes dlhistoire (I891); 
and Questions historiques (189^), which contains his pqper on 
Chios and his thesis on Polybius. 

His life was devoted almost entirely to(his teadhing and his 
books. In 1875 he was elected mentber of the Academie des 
Sciences Morale^ and in 1880 reluctantly accepted toe ,post 
ofdirectoiof.toeiScbleNonnale. \WltiioutiiiteEvsaiagperss^ly 
in French {>olitia,.liejtook a fceendBterestiia-.toe.quailians of 
adniinistrHtioa‘and social .rearpimearion arising from the fall 
of theJmperialist rdgime and the disasters of the war. He wished 
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tfas 'institataanB'af :the>-prese!it to opptoxinMlteiinotQ'daflolyitOj 
tlian:of! t}icnpast^'a]id'devisedif(R’'.t}nnawiFirach'institution .a j 
indy 3>f .xcfanw rwfaich r^ectod the opioioau lie ifaad formed 
MprMilthBidimiiiraaeoy.gtrRnmiBMnnti in pjirtwnt Buitthese 

nereadmiau vndiieh did notlhcdd him:k(qg, raad 'be 'would, have 
baenacand^zad'hKdihe.known thatihis tucme was.subsequendy 
aised:aiake«BiliiKn of a-pcditiailiand idi^ns pat^. fie died 
dt;Miassy{^eau»&^Oue)oarlfaaiatiiofSe{)tayjerxfl89. 'Thraugii- 
ontiusdi^nicBi career—«t the Nicole ^^omaie and die Sorbonne 
and in his lectures delivered to the ietnpeess .Eugtoie—^his sole 
aim'ew'to asoartain^the troth,.«nd.indefence of tnidithis 
polemios a^nat <wfaat he snagined .to be the!blindness land 
jnsincentyrdf his critics sometimes assumed a cfaaiaclicr of iiassh- 
nea:nnd injostioe. ;But, in .France at least, (these, critics'were 
tin first rto render justice to his learning, i his talents asui his 
dismterestedness. 

'See Paul Guiiu'jd, FusMt d» Coulangei (i 80 ); H. d’AtbOis de 
JiUiahtviUe, Dmix ManUru Hiarm tkinoin; eritiqut :de Bottmt. 
i'AMptiHn Xhitrry,*t-M -FtuM d« Ooulsnget (1896); sod.Oabciai 
Monod,I portraits et sounmirs (1897). (C. B.*) 

KUnriAIta term which indudes a .variety of .heavy'woven 
cotton fiabrios, chiefiy prepared for nrn’s wear. It embraces 
plain twiUed'doth called jean, and cut 1 fabrics similar to velvet, 
known as welveteen, moleskin, corduroy, &c. The term was 
once applied to a coarse doth made of cotton and flax; now, 
fustians are usually of cotton and dyed 'various odours. In the 
reign, of Edward III. the name was given to a woollen fabric. 
.Thoname is said to be derived from Gl-Fustat, a suburbof Cairo, 
where it was.first made; and certainly.a kind of doth has-kag 
been known under that name. In a petition to parliament, 
ump. Philip and -Maty, “ fustian of Maples ” is mentioned. In 
the 13th and 14th< centuries priests’ robes and womm's. dresses 
were made of fustian, but though dresses are still made from 
some kinds the chief use is for labourers’ dothes. 

FUSTIC (Fr. fusioc, from Arab, fustuq, Gr. mtrrdKtf, pistachio) 
VELtow -Wood or Old Fustic, a d^stuff consisting of the 
wood'of Chlorophora tintioria, a large tree of the aatural order 
Moraceae, growing in the West Indies and tropical America. 
Fustic occurs in commerce in blocks, which are brown without, 
sad of a brownish-yellow within. Tt is sometimes employed (for 
inlaid work. The dye-stuff tenned young fustic or Ztento fustic, 
and also Venetian sumach, is the wood of Rhus cotinus {fustet, 
or smoke , tree), a southern European and Asiatic. shrub of the 
natural order Anacardkeeae, called by Gerarde “ red.sumach,” 
and.apparently the ” coccygia ” and ‘‘ cotinus ” .of Pliny {Not. 
Hisl.-xuL.41, xvi. 30). .Its colouring matter is fisetin, 
which iwas synthesiz^ by S. von .Kostanedci {Ber,, (1904, 33, 
p. 384)- .(See Dvrwg,) 

FUFUiUESt a term used in the produce markets for purchases 
or sales of commodities to be completed at a future date, , as 
opposed to cash <or ‘‘ spot ” transactions, which axe settled 
immediatoly. See Makxet, end (for a detailed discussion of 
tlie,question as affecting cotton) Cotton; MarhtHngandStsppiy. 

FUX, JOHANN JOSEPH (i66o-ij4i), Austrian musician, 
was bom at Hirtenfeld (Styria) in iMo. Of his youth and 
early training nothing is known. In 1696 he was organist at one 
of the principal churches of Vienna, and in 1698 was appointed 
by the emperor Leopold I. as his “ imperial court-composer,” 
widi a salary of about £6 a month. At the court of Leopold and 
of his successors Joseph I. and Charles VI., Fux remained for 
the rest of his life. To his various court dignities that of organist 
at St Stephen’s cathedral was added in 1704. He marri^ the 
daughter of the government secretary Schnitsbaum. As a 
proof of the high favour in which he was held by the art-loving 
Charles VI., it is told that at the coronation of that emperor 
as kii^ of ^hernia in 1723 an opera. La Constanza e la Fortetza, 
especially composed by Fux for the occasion, was given at 
Prague in an op>en-air theatre. Fux at the time was suffering 
from gout, but the emperor had him carried in a litter all the 
way ^m Vienna, and gave him a seat in the imperial box, 
Fux died at Vienna on the 13th of Febmary 1741. His life, 
although passed in the great world, was eventless, and his only 
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troubles.arose from the iatrigmes of his - Italian‘rivals .«t'court. 
Of the numerous opens whichEux wrote it is unnoeessary to 
spe^ They do not essentiidly .diSer from the style of the 
Italian opera seria of the time. Of gpreater.iniportanee'are his 
sacred eein|K>sitioas, mstdms, motets, oratorios and masses, 
the celebrat^ Missa £ianont'ea>ainimgst.the latter. It fSiOn all 
but impara^ed tour die foree ni kamed ninskianship, being 
written etltirtly'in that most difficult of codtrapailtal ikvices— 
the. canon. As a contrapuntist and musical scholar generally, 
Fux'Was unsuipassed by .any of hb contempororiee, ,and his 
great theoretical work, the Gradus ad ^rtuunsN, long 
remained by ifar the most ' thorough treatment di counter¬ 
point and its various developments. Ihe <title of tthe .orighial 
Latin editian is Gradus ad Pamasmm siae tmanuduetio ad 
cautpositionem -mtsicae regubtrem, meAodainotm. ae .eerta nottium 
antt:tamiexaeta ordine in lueem edita, thaberata a Joamte Josepho 
Fax (Vienna, lyis)* It was trondotsd into most Enrepeon 
iangn^es during .the i&tii century, and a :still .studied by 
musiaans interosted in the‘history .of their.art. The expenses 
■of'the publication were dchayed by^the emperor:Charles VI. 

-Pux's biography was pUbiiSlied by Linhrig von -KOchel (Vienna, 
1871). It is Daied on minuteeriginalreaeaichaado on t a ms, amongst 
ottier .valuable materials, a complete catalogue <1^ -.the xompoter’s 
numerous works. 

FUZE, or Fuse, an applkmce for firing -ocplosives in blasting 
operations, military shells, &c. (see Blasting and Ammunition, 

Shall). Ihe spelling is not governed by authority, but modem 
convenience has .dictated the adoption of the ” z ” by military 
engineers as a general rule, in order to distinguish this sense 
from that, of .mdtiog by beat (see below). The word, according 
to the New English Diciionmy, is one of the forms in which the 
Lat. . fusus, spindle, has been adapted through Komanic ^into 
English, !^e ordinary :fuze taking the shape of a spindle-like 
•tube, . Similarly the term “ fusee ” (Yt. fusie, spindle full of tow, 
Late Lat, fusata) K applied to a coned spindk sometimes used in 
the wheel train of 1 wattes and spring clocks toequalize the action 
of the mainspring (see Watch) ; and the applioation of the same 
term to a special kind of match may also be due to its resemblance 
to a spindle. Again, in heraldry, another form, " fusil,” derived 
through the French from a Late Lat. diminutive (fasillus or 
fusellus) of diis same fusus, is used of . a bearing, an elongated 
lozenge. According to other etymological authorities, however 
(see Skeat, Eiym. Diet., 1^^), “fuze’’or “fuse,” and “fusee” 
in the sense of match, are.all torms derived'through the.Fr. fusil, 
from Late Lat. forik, steel for strikingfire from a flint,.from,Lat. 
focus, hearth. Tlie Fr. /nsU and English “ fusil ”'were thus 
transferreid to the “firelock,” ue. the.%ht musket of the 1:7th 
century (see Fusilibe). 

In ele^cal engineering a “fuse” (always «o spelled).is a 
safety device, coimmmly eonsistiiig of a strip or wire of easily 
fusible metal, iwhkh nairits and .thus interrupts the circuit of 
which it forms; part,ewhenevo- that circuit, through somaaecident 
or derangment, is caused to carry a current ktger than tW 
for whichiit is intended. In this^iense the weed must be con¬ 
nected with fusus, the past participle of Lat. funiert, to pour, 
whence comes the verb “ fuse,” to melt by heat, often used 
figuratively in the sense of blend, mix. 

FYNE, LOCH, an inlet of the sea, Argyllshire, Scotland. 
From the head, 6 m. above Inveraray, to the mouth on the Sound 
of Bute, it has a south-westerly and then southerly trend and 
is 44 m. long, its width varying from £ m. to 6 m. It receives the 
Fyne, Shira, Aray and many other streams, and, on the western 
side, gives off Lochs Shira, Gair, Gilp (with Ardrishaig, the 
Crinan Canal and Lochgilphead) and East Tarbert (with Tarbert 
village). The glens debouching on the lake are Fyne, Shira, 
Aray, Kinglos and Hell’s Glen. The coast generally is picturesque 
and in many parts well wooded. All vessels using the Crinan 
Canal navigate the loch to and from Ardrishaig, and there are 
daily excursions during the season, as far up as Inveraray. 
There are ferries at St Catherine’s and Otter, and piers at Tarbert, 
Ardrishaig, Kilmoty, Crarae, Furnace, Inveraray, Strachur and 
elsewher^. The industries compme granite quarrying at Furnace 
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wd Cnurae, distilling at Ardrisheig, gunpowdor-making at 
Furnace and Kilfinan, and, above all, nshiM. Haddock, whiting 
and codling are taken, and the famous *' Loch Fyne herrings ” 
command the highest price in the market. 

FYRD, the name given to the English army, or militia, during 
the Anglo-Saxon period (see Army, 60), It is first mentioned 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the date 605. The ealdorman, 
or sheriff, of the shire was probably chatged with the duty of 
calling out and leading the fyrd, which appears always to have 
retained a local character, as during the time of the Danish 
invasions we read of the fyrd of Kent, of Somerset and of 
Devon. As attendance at the fyrd was included in the trinoda 
Mcessitas it was compulsory on all holders of land ; but that 
it was not confined to them is shown by the following extract 
from the laws of Ine, king of the West ^xons, dated about 
690, which prescribes the penalty for the serious offence of 
neglecting the fyrd : “ If a gesitkcund man owning land neglect 
the fyrd, let him pay 120 shillings, and forfeit his land ; one not 
owning land 60 shillmgs ; a ceorlish man 30 shillings as fyrdmie." 
Tlie fyrd was gradually superseded by the gathering of the 
thegns and their retainers, but it was occasionally called out for 
defensive purposes even after the Norman Conquest, 

FYT, JOHANNES (i6o?^i66i), Belgian animal painter, was 
born at Antwerp and christened on the 19th of August 1609. 
He was registered apprentice to Hans van den Berghe in 1621. 
Professionally van de > Berghe was a restorer of old pictures 
rather than a painter of new ones. At twenty Johannes Fyt 
Entered the gild of St Luke as a master, and from that time 
till his death in 1661 he produced a vast number of pictures 
in which the bold facility of Snyders is united to the powerful 
effects of Rembrandt, and harmonies of gorgeous tone are not 
less conspicuous than freedom of touch and a true semblance 
' of nature. There never was such a master of technical processes 
as Fyt in the rendering of animal life in its most varied forms. 
He may have been less correct in outline, less bold in action 
than Snydere,_ but he was much more skilful and more true in 
the reproduction of the coat of deer, dogs, greyhounds, hares 
and monkeys, whilst in realizing the plumage of peacocks, 
woodcocks, ducks, hawks, and cocks and hens, he had not his 
equal, nor was any artist even of the Dutch school more effective 
in relieving his compositions with accessories of tinted cloth, 
porcelain ware, vases and fruit. He was not clever at figures, 
and he sometimes trusted for these to the co-operation of Cor¬ 
nelius Schut or Willeborts, whilst his architectural backgrounds 
were sometimes executed by Quellyn. “ Silenus amongst 
Fruit and Flowers,” in the Harrach collection at Vienna, “ Diana 
and her Nymphs with the Produce of the Chase,” in the Belvedere 
at Vienna, and “ Dead Game and Fruit in front of a Triumphal 
Arch,” belonging to Baron von Rothschild at Vienna, are 
specimens of the co-operation respectively of Schut, Willeborts 
and Quellyn. They are also P'yt’s masterpieces. The earliest 
dated work of the master is a cat grabbing at a piece of dead 
poultry near a hare and birds, belonging to Baron Cetto at 
Munich, and executed in 1644. The ktest is a “ Dead Snipe 


wth Ducks,” of 1660, sold with the Tfiger collection at Cologne 
in 1871. Great power is shown in the bear and boar hunts at 
Mimich and Ravensworth castle. A “Hunted Roedeer with 
Dogs m the Water,” m the Berlin Museum, has some of the Ufe 
and more of the roughness of Snyders, but lacks variety of tint 
and finish. A splendid specimen is the Page and Parrot near a 
table covered with game, guarded by a dog staring at a monkey, 
in the Wallace collection. With the needle and the brush 
Fyt was equally clever. He etched 16 plates, and those repre¬ 
senting dogs are of their kind unique. 

FYZABAD, or Faizabao, a city, district and division of 
British India in the United Provinces. The city stands on the 
left bank of the river Gogra, 78 m. by rail E. of Lucknow. Pop. 
(1901) 75,085. To the E. of Fyzabad, and now forming a 
suburb, is the ancient site of Ajodhya (g.v.). Fyzabad was 
foutided about 1730 by Sa'adat Ali Khan, the first nawab 
wazir of Oudh, who built a hunting-lodge here. It received its 
present name in the reign of his successor; and Shuja-ud-daula, 
the third nawab, laid out a large town and fortified it, and here 
he was buried. It was afterwards the residence of the Begums 
of Oudh, famous in connexion with the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. When the court of Oudh was removed to Lucknow 
in 1775 all the leading merchants and bankers abandoned the 
place. At the census of 1869 Fyzabad contained only 37,804 
mhabitants ; but it is now again advancing in prosperity and 
population. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857, the canton¬ 
ment contained two regiments of infantrj', a squadron of cavalry, 
and a light field battery of artillery—all natives. Owing to 
their threatening demeanour after the Meerut massacre, many 
of the European women and children were sheltered by one of 
the great landholders of Oudh, and others were sent to less 
disturbed parts of the country. The troops rose, as was antici¬ 
pated, and although they at first permitted their officers to take 
boats and proceed towards Dinapur, a message was afterwards 
sent toa rebel force lower down the river to intercept the fugitives. 
Of four boats, one, having passed the rebels unnoticed, succeeded 
in reaching Dinapur safely. Of those in the other three boats, 
one alone escaped. Fyzabad is now a station for European 
as well as for native troops. It is the headquarters of a brigade 
in the 8th division of the northern army. There is a government 
College. Sugar-refining and trade in agricultural produce are 
important. 

The District of Fyzabad, lying between the two great rivers 
Gogra and Gumti, has an area of 1740 sq. m. It is entirely 
alluvial and well wooded, and has a good climate. Pop. (1901) 
i)«aS> 374 . an increase of % in the decade. The district is 
traversed throughout its length by the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
railway from Lucknow to Benares, with a branch to Allahabad. 
Tanda, with a population in 1901 of 19,853, has the largest 
production of cotton goods in Oudh. 

The Division of P^abad has an area of 12,113 sq. m., and 
comprises the six districts of Fyzabad, Gonda, B^raich, 
Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Bara Banki. Pop. (1901) 6,855,991, 
an increase of 2 % in the decade. 
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G The form of this letter which is familiar to us is an 
invention of the Romans, who had previously converted 
the third symbol of the alphabet into a representative 
of a %-sound (see C). Throughout the whole of Roman 
history C remained as the symbol for G in the abbreviations 
C and Cn. fo'r the proper names Gaius and Gnaeus. According 
to Plutarch (Roman Questions, 54, 59) the symbol for G was 
invented by Spurius Carvilius Ruga about 293 b.c. This pro¬ 
bably means that he was the first person to spell his cognomen 
RVGA instead of RVCA. G came to occupy the seven& place 
in the Roman alphabet wh(ch had earlier been taken by Z, 
because between 450 b.c. and 350 B.c. the s-sounds of Latin 
passed into r, names like Papisius and Fusius in that period 
becoming Papirius and Furius (see Z), so that the letter g had 
become superfluous. According to the late writer Martianus 
Capella z was removed from the alphabet by the censor Appius 
Claudius Caecus in 312 b.c. To Claudius the insertion of G mto 
the alphabet is also sometimes ascribed. 

In the earliest form the difference from C is very slight, the 
lower lip of the crescent merely rising up in a straight line G, 
but Q and G are found also in republican times. In the earliest 
Roman inscription which was found in the Forum in 1899 the 
form is written from right to left, but the hollow at the bottom 
lip of the crescent is an accidental pit in the stone and not a 
diacritical mark. The. unvoiced sound in this inscription is 
represented by K. The use of the new form was not firmly 
established till after the middle of the 3rd century b.c. 

In the Latin alphabet the sound vras always the voiced stop 
(os in gig) in classical times. Later, before e, g passed into a 
sound like the English y, so that words begin indifferently with 
g or ; hence from the Lat. generum (accusative) and lanuarium 
we have in Ital. genero and Gennajo, Fr. gendre and janvier. 
In the ancient Umbrian dialect g had made this change between 
vowels before the Christian era, the inhabitant of Iguvium (the 
modern Gubbio) being in the later form of his native speech 
luvins, Lat. Iguvinus. In most cases in Mid. Eng. also g passed 
into a y sound; hence the old prefix ge of the past participle 
appears only as y in yclept and the like. But ng and gg 
took a different course, the g becoming an affricate de (dzh), as 
in singe, ridge, sedge, which in English before 1500 were senge, 
rigge, segge, and in Scotch are still pronounced sing, rig, seg. 
The affricate in words like gaol is of French origin (geole), 
from a Late Lat. gdbiola, out of caveola, a diminutive of the 
Lat. cavea. 

The composite origin of English makes it impossible to lay 
down rules for the pronunciation of English g ; thus there are 
in the language five words Gill, three of which have the g hard, 
while two have it soft: viz. (1) gill of a fish, (2) gill, a ravine, 
both of which are Norse, and (3) Gill, the surname, which is 
mostly Gaelic — White; and (4) gill a liquid measure, from 
0 . Fr, gelle, Late Lat. gella in the same sense, and (5) Gill, a 
girl’s name, shortened from Gillian, Juliana (see Skeat’s Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary^ No one of these words is of native origin; 
otherwise the initial g would have changed to y, as in Eng. 
yell from the 0 . Eng. gellan, gieUan. ^p. Gi.) 

OABBRO, in petrology, a group of plutonic basic ro^, 
holociystalline and usi^ly' rather coarse-grained, consisting 
essentially of a basic plagioclase felspar and one or more ferro- 
magnesian minerals (such as augite, hornblende, hypersthene 
and olivine). The name was given originally m north Italy to 
certam coarsely crystalline dark green rocks, some of which are 
true gabbros, while others are serpentines. The gabbros are the 
plutonic or deep-seated.representatives of the dolerites, basalts 
and diabases (also of some varieties of andesite) with wtuch they 
agree closely in mineral composition, but not in minute structure. 
Of their minerals febpar is usually the most abundant, and is 
principally labr^orite and bytownite, though aporthite occuh 
m some, while oligoclase and orthoclase have b^ found in others. 


The felspar is sometimes very clear and fresh, its crystals being 
for the most part short and broad, with rather irregular or 
rounded outlines. Albite twinning is very frequent, but m these 
rocks it is often accompanied by pericline twinning by which the 
broad or narrow albite plates are cut transversely by many thin, 
bright and dark bars as seen in polarized light. Equally 
characteristic of the gabbros is the alteration of the felspars to 
cloudy, semi-opaque masses of saussurite. These are compact, 
tough, devoid of cleavage, and have a waxy lustre and usutdly a 
greenish-white colour. Vi^en this substance can be resolved by 
the microscope it proves to consist usually of zoisite or epidote, 
with garnet and albite, but mixed with it are also chlorite, 
amphibole, serpentine, prehnite, sericite and other minerals. 
The augite is usually brown, but greenish, violet and colourless 
varieties may occur. Hypersthene, when present, is often strik¬ 
ingly pleochiroic in colours varying from pink to bright green. 
It weathers readily to platy-pseudomorphs of bastite which are 
soft and yield low px)lamation colours. The olivine is colourless 
in itself, but in most cases is altered to green or yellow serpentine, 
often with bands of dark magnetite granules dong its cleavages 
and cracks. Hornblende when primary is often brown, and may 
surroimd augite or be perthitically intergrown with it; original 
green hornblende probably occurs also, though it is more 
frequently secondary. Dark-brown biotite, although by no 
means an important constituent of these rocks, occurs in many 
of them. Quartz is rare, but is occasionally seen intergrown 
with felspar os microp>egmatite. Among the accessory minerals 
may be mentioned apatite, magnetite, ilmenite, picotite and 
garnet. 

A peculiar feature, repeated so constantly in many of the 
minerals of these rocks as to be almost typical of them, is the 
occurrence of small black or dark brown endosures often regularly 
arr^ed parallel to certain crystallographic planes. Reflection 
of light from the surfaces of these minute enclosures produces a 
shimmering or Schiller. In augite or hyp)ersthene the effect is 
that the surface of the mineral has a bronzy sub-metallic appear¬ 
ance, and polished plates seen at a definite angle yield a bright 
coppery-red reflection, but pxilished sections of the felspars may 
exhibit a brilliant play of colours, as is well seen in the Labrador 
spar, which is used as an ornamental or semi-precious stone. 
In olivine the black endosures are not thin laminae, but branching 
growths resembling pieces of moss. The phenomenon is known as 
“ schillerization ” ; its origin has been much discussed, some 
holding that it is secondary, while others regard these enclosures 
as original. 

In many gabbros there is a tendency to a centric arrangement 
of the minerals, the first crystallized forming nuclei around which 
tlw others grow. Thus magnetite, apatite and picotite, with 
olivine, may be enclosed in augite, hornblende, and hypersthene, 
sometimes with a later growth of biotite, while the felspars 
occupy the interspaces between the clusters of ferromagnesian 
minerals. In some cases there are borders around olivine con¬ 
sisting of fibrous hornblende or tremolite and rhombic pyroxene 
(kelyphitic or ocellar structures); spinels and garnet may 
occur in this zone, and as it is developed most frequently where 
olivine is in contact with felspar it may be due to a chemical 
resorption at a late stage in the solidification of the rock. In 
some gabbros and norites reaction rims of fibrous hornblende 
are found around both hypersthene and diallage where these 
are in contact with felspar. Typical orbicular structure such 
as characterizes some granites and diorites is rare in the 
gabbros, though it has Wn observed in a few instances in 
Norway, California, &c. 

In a very large number of the rocks of this group the plagioclase 
felspar has crystallized in large measure before the pyroxene, and is 
enveloped by it in opbitic manner exactly as occurs m the diabases. 
When tb^n rocks become fine-g|aiiied they pass gradually into 
opbitic diabase and dolerite; oniyVery rarely does olivine enclose 
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felspar in this way. A fluxion structure or flow banding also can 
TO observed in some of the rocks of this series, and is characterized 
by tl*e occuiTcnce of parallel sinuous bands of dark colour, rich in 
ferromagncsian minerals, and of lighter shades in which felspars 
predominate. 

These basic, bolfxrystalline rocks fecm a large and numerous class 
which can be subdivided into many moups.according to their mineral 
co^posirion: it we take it that typical gabbro consists of plagioclase 
ana auntes or diallage, norite of plagioclase and 
hypeiathene, and troctoUte<of plagioohMo and ohvine, 
we must add to these olivine-gabbro and oUviaa* 
norite in which that mineral occurs in addition to 
those enumerated above. Homblende-gabbros are 
distinctly rare, except -when the hornblende has been 
developed from pyroxene by pressure and shearing, 
but many rocks may be described as homhlendB- or 
biotito-beariug gabbro and norite, when they contain 

in addition to tlio normal minerals plagioclase, 
annte and hypersthene. We may recognize nlan quartz-gabbro 
and qTOrtz-norite (containing primary quartz or mieropegmatite) 
and oi^hoclaoe^abbro (with a little orthoclase). The naife eucritc 
has been given to gabbros in which the felspar is mainly anorthite • 
irony omern also contain hyperatlicno or enstatite and olivine, while 
aliivalites are anorthite-olivme rocks hi which the two rmncrals 
OTOur in nearly equal proportions; harrisitea have preponderating 
ouvitto, anorthite felspar and a little pyroxene. In areas of gabbro 
ttexe are often masses consisting nearly entirely of a single mineral, 
for example, fclmar rocks (anorthosites), augite or hornblende rocks 
(pyroxenites and hornblcndltes) and olivine rocks (dunites or peri- 
dotltes). Segregations of iron ores, sucli as ilmonlte, umialiy with 
pyroxene or ohvmc, ooeur in association with some gabbro and 
anorthosite masses. 

^me gabbros are exceedingly coarse-grained and consist of in¬ 
dividual cry.stals several inches in length; such a type often form 
dikes or reins in serpentine or gabbro, and may be called gabbro- 
negmatite. Very flne-gniined gabbros, on the other hand, have berm 
distirouished as bccrbachitcs. Still more common is the occumnee 
of sheared, foliated or schistose forms of gabbro. In those the 
miner^ have a parallel arrangement, the felspars are often broken 
down by pressure into a mosaic of irregular grains, while greenish 
nbrous or bladed amphibole takes the place of pyroxene and olivine. 
The dii d lage may be present as rounded or oval crystals around 
which the crushed felspar has flowed (augen-gabbro) ; or the whole 
have a wdl-foUatcd structure (hornblende-schists and 
ampblbolitBs). Very often a mass of normal gabbro with typical 
Igneous character paaiea at its margins or along localized zones into 
fohat^ rocks of tills land, and every transition can be found lietwoen 
the dlHerent types. Some authors believe that tlie development of 
aanssurite from felspar is also dependent on pressure rather than on 
weathtt^, and ro analogous change may affect the olivine, replacing 
It by talc, chlorite, actinoUte and garnet. Rodcs showing changes 
of the latter typo have been described from Switzerland under the 
name allalinites. 

Rocks of the gabbro group, though perhaps not so common nor 
^^l^reing in bo great masses as granites, are exceedingly widespread. 
In Great Britain, for examiile, there are areas of gabbro in Shetland, 
Aberdeenshire, and other parts of the Highlaada, Ayrshire, the 
Lreurd (C^mwam, Carrock Fell (Cumberland) and St David’s 
fwales). Most of these occur along with troctolites, norites, scr- 
pentiMaad peridotite. In Skye an interesting group of fresh olivine- 
gabbros is found in the Cuillin Hills; here also peridotiteB occur 
and there are sills and dikes of olivine-dolorite, while a great series 
of basaltic lavas and asli lieds marks the site of volcanic outbursts 
in early Tertiary time. In this case it is clearly seen that the gabbros 
are the deepxseated and slowly crystallized representatives of the 
basalts which were poured out at the surfaces, and the dolsrites 
which consolidated in fissures. The older gabbros of Britain, such 
ns those of the Lizard, Abcrdoenslilre and Ayrshire, are often more 
or less foliated and show a tendency to pass into homblcnde-schists 
amphilioUtes. In Germany gabbros are well known in the 
Harz Mountains, Saxony, the Odenwald and the Black Forest. 
Many outcrops of similar rocks have been traced in the northern 
z^s of the Alps, often with serpentine and homblende-schisl. 
They occupy considerable tracts of country In Norway and Sweden 
ro for instance in the vicinity of Bergen. The Pyrenees, Ligurian 
Alps, Danphia6 and Tnacany are other European iocsiitfes for gabbro. 
In Canada great portions of the eastern portion of the Dominioa are 
formed of gabbros, norite, anorthosite and allied rock types. In 
tiie United States rabbros and norites occur near Baltimore imd near 
Feekddll on the Hudson river. As a rule each of these occurrences 
contains a diversity of petrogn^hioal types, which appear also in 
certain oif the others; but there is often a well-marked individu¬ 
ality about tlie rocks of tlic various districts in which gabbros are 
found. 

_ From an economic standpoint gabbros are not of great importance. 
They .ar» used kscatty for building and for road-metal, 'tat ore too 
dark in colour,: too tough and difficult to dress, to be popular os 
building atonee, asul,'tlwugh occasionally poUldied, are art to be 
compaxedTor beauty wtth the serpentines and the granites. Segre¬ 
gations of iron ores are found in connexion with many of them l 


(Norway and Sweden) and are sometimes mined as sources of the 
metal. 

Chemically the gabbros are typical rocks of the basic subdivision 
and show the characters of that group in the clearest way. 'They 
have low silica, much iron and magnesia, and the abundance of lime 
distiaguishes them in a marked fashion from both the gramtes and 
the pezidotites. A few analyses of w^-kaown gabbros are citad 
here. 


I. Gabbro, Radantbal, Harzburg; II. Gabbro, Penig, Saxony; 
UI. TroctoHte, Coverack, Cornwall; IV. Anorthosite, mouth of the 
Seine river. Bod Vermilim lake, Ontario, Canada. (J. S. F.) 

OABCL,. KBiSTQFFES (1617—1672), Danish statesman, was 
born at Gliiclcstadt, on the 6th of Januaiy 1617. His father, 
Wulbem, originally a landscape painter and subsequently 
recOTder of Gluckstadt, was killed at the siege of that fortress 
by the Imperialists in 1638. Kristoffer is first heard of in 1639, 
as overseer and accountant at the court of Duke Frederidc. 
When the duke Mcended the Danish throne as Frederick III., 
Gabel followed him to Copenhagen as his private Mcretary and 
man of business. Gabel, who veaed under a mysterious reticence 
consiiferable financial ability and uncommon shrewdness, had 
great influence over the irresolute king. During the brief interval 
between King Charles X.’s first and second attack upon Denmark, 
Gabel was employed in several secret missions to Sweden ; and he 
took a part in the intrigues which resulted in the autocratic 
revolution of 1660 (see Denmark : History), His services on 
this_occasion have certainly been exaggerated; but if not the 
originator of the revolution, he was certainly the chief inter- 
mediaiy between Frederick III. and the conjoined Estates in 
the mysterious con.spiracy which established absolutism in 
Denmark. His activi^ on this occasion won the king’s lifelong 
gratitude. He was enriched, ennobled, and in 1664 made governor 
of Copenhagen. From this year must be dated his open and 
official influence and power, and from 1660 to 1670 he was the 
most considerable personage at court, and very largely employed 
jn financial and diplomatic affairs. When Frederick III. died, 
in February 1670, Gabel’s power was at an end. The new ruler, 
Christian V., hated him, and accusations against him poured in 
from every quarter. When, on the i8th of April 1670, he was 
dismissed, nobody sympathized with the man who had grown 
wealthy at a time when other people found it hard to live. He 
died on the 13th of October 1673. 

See Carl Frcderik Bricka, Dansh. Bingraf. Lex. art "Gabel” 
(Copenhagen, 1887, itc.) ; Danmarks Riges Historic (Copenhagen, 
1897-1905), vol. v. 

OABEUIIITZ, HAWS OONON VOS DEH (1807-^1874), German 
linguist and ethnologist, bom at Altenburg on the 13th of 
October 1807, was the only son of Hans Kaii Leopold von der 
Gabclentz, chancellor and privy-councillor of the duchy of 
Altenburg. From 1821 to 1825 he attended the gymnasium of 
his native town, where he had Matthiae (the eminent Greek 
scholar) for teacher, and Hermann Brockhaus and Julius L6be 
■for schoolfellows. Here, in addition to ordinary schoOl-work, 
he carried on the private study of Arabic and Chinese; and the 
latter language continued especially to engage his attention 
during his undetjpraduate course, from 1825 to rSs?, at the 
universities of Leipzig and Gfittingen. In 1830 he entered the 
public service of the duchy of Altenburg, where he attained to the 
rank of ,privy<ouncillor in 1843. Four years later.he was chosen 
to fin the post of LandmarschM in the grand-duchy of Weimar, 
and in 1848 he attended the Frankfort .patliament, and repre¬ 
sented the' Saxon duthies on the commission for drafting an 
imperial constitution for Germany. In November of .the some year 
he became president of the Altenburg ministry, but he resigned 
office in the foflowing August. From 1851 to 1868 he was 
president df the second Chamber of the dudhy of Altenburg j but 
in the latter year he withdrew entirely from public life, that'he 
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oaigivt give undivided sttentum to his teamed leHcefChes. He 
di^ on his estate of Lemnitz, in Soxe-Weimar, on the 5rd of 
September 1874. 

In the coutae of his life he is said to have teamed'no fewer than 
eighty iangoages, thirty of which he with fluem^ and 
e%aace. Bnthe-was less Temarkable.for his power of aapasition 
than for the higher talent which enabled Inm to turn his know- 
lec^ to the genuine advancement of linguistic science. Im¬ 
mediately after quitting the university, he followed up his Chinese 
researches by a study of the fhmo-Ugnan languages, which 
resulted in the publication of his Aliments de la grammatn 
ittandchou* in 1832. In 1837 be became-ene of the promoters, 
and a joint-editor, of the Zeitschrift fUr die Kuwde ies Morgen- 
landes, and through this medium he gave to the world hk 
Vtrstuh eitm mot&timuhan C^aamatik and other valuable con¬ 
tributions. Rit Qmititiigedef syrjdnitekm Grammatik appeared 
in 1841. In conjunction with his old school friend, Julius IUbe, 
he brought out a conmlete edition, with translation, glossary 
and grannnar, of Vlfitas^ Godiic version of the Bible (1843-1846) j 
and from 1847 began to contribute to the Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgttil&ndiseken GeseUschaft the fruits of his researches 
into the languages of the Swahilis, the Sanroyedes, the Hazaras, 
the Aimaks, tiie Formosans and other widely-separated tribes. 
The BeitrSge zur Sprachenkunde contain Dyak, Dakota, 

and Kiriri grammars ; to these were added in 1857 a Grammatik 
H. Worterbuch der Kassiasprache, and in i860 a treatise in imiversal 
grammar {Vber das Passivum). In 1864 he edited the Manchu 
translations of the Chinese Sse-shu, Shu-king and Shi-king, 
along with a dictionary; and in 1873 he comjdeted the worn 
which constitutes his most important contribution to philology, 
Die melanesischen Sprachen nach ihrem grammatischen Bau 
und ikrer Verwandsckaft unter sick und mit den malaiisck-poly- 
nesischen Sprachen witersuckt (1860-1873). It treats of the 
language of the Fiji Islands, New Hebrides, Loyalty Islands, 
New Caledonia, &c., and shows their radical affinity with the 
Polynesian dass. He also contributed most of the linguistic 
artides in Piereris Comersations-Lexicon, 

OABELLE (French, from the Med. Lat. gabulum, gablum, 
a tax, for the ori^ of which see Gavelkinb), a term which, 
in France, was on^nally applied to taxes on dl commodities, 
but was gradually limited to the tax on salt. In process of time 
it became one of the most hated and most grossly unequal 
taxes in the country, but, though condemned by all supporters 
of reform, it was not abolished until 1790. First imposed in 1286, 
in the reign of Philip IV., as a temporary expedient, it was made 
a permanent tax by Charles V. Repressive as a state monopoly, 
it was made doubly so from the fact that the government obliged 
every individual above the age of eight years to purchase weekly a 
minimum amount of salt at a fixed price. When first instituted, 
it was levied uniformly on all the provincesin France, but for the 
greater part of its history the price varied in different provinces. 
Tliere were, five distinct groups of provinces, classified as follows : 
(itl the Pays de grandes gabelles, in which-the tax was heaviest; 
(8) the Pays de petites gabelles, which paid a tax of about half 
the rate of the former; (c) the Pays de sdlines, in which the tax 
was levied on "the salt extracted from the salt marshes ; (d) the 
Pays ridimis, which had purchased redemption in 1349 ; and 
(e) the Pays exempts, which had stipulated for exemption on 
entering into union with the kingdom of France. Greraers 
A sd (dating from 1342) were established in each province, and to 
these all sSt had to he taken by the prpdhcer on penalty of 
confiscation. The grenter fixed the price which it paid for the 
salt and Iben sold tt to retail dealers at a higher rate. 

See J. 1 . Cbemgeran, THHoin de’l'iiHpdl en ‘France (1876); A. 
Qasquot, Prieis du ii$$sHiutims poUHgtm da I'aOoieitne FraueeiiSS^; 
Necker, CompH esadw tcyfii), 

CMkBmnilS, or iGabakiums, any loi^, loose ovwgannent, 
teaefaJog to the feetaad girt round the waist Itwas, wten made 
of coarse materiBl, oosamonly worn in the middle am by pilgrims, 
beggars and abasmeo. The Jews, coaservadvd^-iattachOd to 
tfae.loosc and flawiiigvgannents of the .East, eontkiued to wear 
the loog'tipper garment to which the name “ gabendine ’’ could 
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be applied, hxigsdter it had ceased to be a common fonn as worn 
by non-Jaws, aad to this day in some ports of Enrqpe, eqf. in 
Poland, it is stiU worn, white the tendracy to wear the fmek- 
coat very i(xig and loose is a.marked characteristic of the race. 
The fast that in die middle ages the Jews were forbidden to 
engage in bandkcBfts'also, no doubt, tended to stereotype a form 
of dress unfitted for moao^ labour. The idea of the “ gabtrdioe ” 
being e nf otee d ly lav upon the Jews as a distinctive garment 
is p^ably due to Sioketpeare’s use in the Merekant of Venice, 
Liu. 113. Themarktfaatthe Jews were olfiiged to wear generally 
on the outer gannent was the badge. Hus was first enforced 
'by the fourth Latenn'Council of 1215. The “badge’’ (Lat. 
rata ', Fr. roueile, wheel) took generally the shape of a circte'Of 
doth worn OR the breast. It varied in colour at different tiroes. 
In France it was of yellow, later' of red and white; in Ehgland it 
took the .form of two bands or stripes, first of white, tben of 
yellow. In Edward I.’s reign it was made in the shape of the 
Tables of the Law (see the Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. " Costume ’’ 
and “Badge’’). Ihe derivation of the word is obscure. It 
apparently occurs first in O. Fr. in the forms gattverdine, gal- 
vardine, and thence into Ital. as gavardina, and Span, gabarditta, 
a fcHon which has influenced the i^glish word. The Keui English 
Dictionary suggests a connexion with the O.H. Oer. wallevart, 
pilgrimage. Skeat {Etym. Diet., 1898) refers it to Span, gaban, 
coat, do^ ; cabana, hut, cabin. 

GAMS, a town of Tunisia, at the head of the gulf of the same 
name, and 70 m. by sea S.W. of Siax. It occupies the eite of the 
Tacape of the Romans and consists of an open port and European 
quarter and several small Arab towns built in an oasis of date 
palms. This oasis is copiously watered by a stream railed the 
Wad Gabes. The European quarter is situated on the right bank 
of the Wad near its mouth, and adjacent ore the Arab towns 
of Jara and Menzel. The houses of the native towns are built 
largely of dressed stones and broken columns from the ruins 
of Tacape. Gabes is the military headquarters for southern 
Tunisia. The population of the oasis is about 20,000, including 
some 1500 Europeans. There is a considerable export trade in 
dates. 

Gabes lies at the head of the shat coiuitry of Tunisia and is 
intimately connected with the scheme of Commandant Koudaire 
to create a Saharan sea by making a channel from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to these shats (large salt lakes below the level of the sea). 
Roudaire proposed to cut a canal through the belt of high ground 
between Gabra and the shats, and fixed on Wad Meteh, a spot 
10 m. N. of Gabra, for the sea end of the channel (see Sahara). 
The company formed to execute his project became simply an 
agricultural concern and by the nnking of artesian wells created 
an oasis of olive and pahn trees. 

The Gulf of 'Gabes, the Syriis Minor of the ancients, is a semi¬ 
circular shallow indentation of the Mediterranean, about 50 m. 
across from the Kerkenna Islands, opposite Sfax on its northern 
shore, to Jerba Island, which lira at its southern end. The 
waters of the. gulf abound in fish and sponge. 

OABU, on anctent city of Latiumjlietween 12 and 13 m. £. of 
Rome, on the Via Fraenestina, which was in early times known 
as the Via Gabina. The port played by it in tlv story of the 
expulskm of the Tarquins is well known; but its importance 
in the earliest history of Rome rests iqion other evidence—^the 
continuance of certain ancient usages which imply a period of 
hostility between the two cities, such as the adoption of the 
emetou Gabinus by the consul when war was to declared. 
We hear of a treaty of alliance with Rome in the time of Tar- 
quinins Superbus, the original text of which, written on a bullock’s 
skin, was said by Dionysius of Halicarnassus to be still extant 
in hu day. Ite subsequent history is obscure, and we only hear 
of it again, in the 1st century s.c. as a small and insignificant 
place,though ite detolatkaik no doubt exaggerated by the poets. 
From inscriptions we leann that from the tinie of Augustus Or 
Tiberius onwards< it enjoyed a municipal Mganization. Its baths 
iwete wellknown, and Hadrian, who was:nemnsible for much of 
i tin.mnewed prraperity of: the smaft towns of Latium, appears to 
; have i»esD\ very liberal patron, dlHdiBg a .scnateiiuNue {fiwia 
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Aelia Avgusta) and an aqueduct. After the 3rd century G^bii 
practically disappears from history, though its bishops continue 
to be mentioned in ecclesiastical documents till the close of the 
9th. The primitive city occupied the eastern bank of the lake, 
the citadel being now marked by the ruins of the medieval for¬ 
tress of Castiglione, while the Roman town extended farther to 
^e south, ^e most conspicuous relic of the latter is a ruined 
temple, generally attributed to Juno, which had six columns in 
the front and six on each side. The plan is interesting, but the 
style of architecture was apparently mixed. To the east of the 
temple lay the Forum, where excavations were made by Gavin 
Hamilton in 179a. All the objects found were placed in the 
Villa Borghese, but many of them were carried off to Paris by 
Napoleon, and still remain in the Louvre. The statues and 
busts are especially numerous and interesting; besides tlie deities 
Venus, Diana, Nemesis, &c., they comprise i^ippa, Tiberius, 
Germanicus, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Trajan and Plotina, 
Hadrian and Sabina, M. Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Geta, 
Gordianus Pius and others. The inscriptions relate mainly to 
local and municipal matters. 

See E, Q. Visconti, Monumtnti Gdbini della Villa Pinciana 
(Rome, 1797, and Milan, 1835): T. Ashby In Papers of the British 
School at Rome, i. 180 seq.; G. Rnza in Bull. Com. (1903), 321 seq. 

(T. As.) 

OABINinS, AULDS, Roman statesman and general, and 
supporter of Pompey, a prominent figure in the later days of the 
Roman republic. In 67 b.c., when tribune of the people, he 
brought forward the famous law (Lex Gabinia) conferring upon 
Pompey the command in the war against the Mediterranean 
pirates, with extensive powers which gave him absolute control 
over that sea and the coasts for 50 m. inland. By two other 
measures of Gabinius loans of money to foreign ambassadors 
in Rome were made non-actionable (as a check on the corruption 
of the senate) and the senate was ordered to give audience to 
foreign envoys on certain fixed days (ist of Feb.-ist of March). 
In 61 Gabinius, then praetor, endeavoured to win the public 
favour by providing games on a scale of unusual splendour,^ and 
in 58 managed to secure the consulship, not without suspicion 
of bribery. During his term of office he aided Publius Clodius 
in bringing about the exile of Cicero. In 57 Gabinius went 
as proconsul to Syria. On his arrival he reinstated Hyreanus 
in the high-priesthood at Jerusalem, suppressed revolts, intro¬ 
duced important changes in the government of Judaea, and 
rebuilt several towns. During his absence in Egypt, whither he 
had been sent by Pompey, without the consent of the senate, 
to restore Ptolemy Auletes to his kingdom, S^a had been 
devastated by robbers, and Alexander, son of Aristobulus, had 
again taken up arms with the object of deriving Hyreanus of the 
high-priesthood. With some difficulty Gabinius restored order, 
and in 54 handed over the province to his successor, M. Licinius 
Crassus. The knights, who as farmers of the taxes had suffered 
heavy losses during the disturbances m Syria, were greatly 
embittered against ^binius, and, when he appeared in the senate 
to give an account of his governorship, he was brought to trial 
on three counts, all involving a capiul offence. On the charge 
of majestas (high treason) incurred by having left his province for 
Egypt without the consent of the senate and in defiance of the 
Sioylline books, he was acquitted; it is said that the judges were 
bribed, and even Cicero, who had recently attack^ Gabinius 
with the utmost virulence, was persuaded by Pompey to say as 
little as he could in his evidence to damage his former enemy. 
On the second charge, that of repetundae (extortion during the 
administration of his province), with especial reference to the 
10,000 talents paid by Kolemy for his restoration, he was found 
guilty, in spite of evidence offered on his behalf by Pompey and 
witnesses from Alexandria and the eloquence of Cicero, who had 
been induced to plead his cause. Nothing but Cicero’s wish to 
do a favour to Pompey could have induced him to take up what 
must have been a dista.steful task; indeed, it is hinted that 
the half-heartedness of the defence materially contributed to 
Gabinius’s condemnation. The third charge, that of ambitus 
(illegalities committed during his canvass for the consulship). 


was consequently dropped; Gabinius went into exile, and his 
property was confiscated. After the outbreak of the civil war, 
he was recalled by Caesar in 49, and entered his service, but took 
no active part against his old patron Pompey. After the battle 
of Pharsalus, he was commissioned to transport some recoitly 
levied troops to Illyricum. On his way thither by land, he was 
attacked the Dalmatians and with difficulty made his way 
to Salonae (Dalmatia). Here he bravely (Mended himself 
against the attacks of the Pompeian commander, Marcus 
Octavius, but in a few months (ii^ of illness (48 or the be¬ 
ginning of 47). 

See Dio Cassius xxxvi. 23-36, xxxviii, 13, 30, xxxiz. 33-63; 
Plutarch, Pompey, 25, 48; Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 4-6; Appian, 
Illyrica, 12, Bell. Civ, 11. 24, 39; Cicero, ad Att, vi. 2, aa Q. Fratrem, 
ii. 13, Post reditum in senaiu, 4-8, Pro lege Manilia, 17, 18, ig; 
exhaustive article by Bfthr in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine 
Encyclopddie; and monograph by G. Stocchi, Aulo Gabinio e i suoi 
processi (1892), 

GABION (a French word derived through Ital. gabbione, 
gabhia, from Lat. ca/uea, a cage), a cylindri^ basket without 
top or bottom, used in revetting fortifications and for numerous 
other purposes of military engineering. The gabion is filled 
with earth when in position. Ine ordinary brushwood gabion in 
the British service has a diameter of a ft. and a height of a ft. 9 in. 
There are several forms of gabion in use, the best known being 
the Willesden paper band gabion and the Jones iron or steel 
band gabion. 

GABLE, in architecture, the upper portion of a wall from the 
level of the eaves or gutter to the ridge of the roof. The word is 
a southern English form of the Scottish gavel, or of an 0 . Fr. 
word gable or jable, both ultimately derived from 0 . Norwegian 
gafi. In other Teutonic languages, similar words, such as 
Gw. Gabel and Dutch gaffel, mean “fork," cf. Lat. gabalus, 
gallows, which is Teutonic in origin; " gable ” is represented 
by such forms as Ger. Giebel and Dutch gevel. According to the 
New English Dictionary the primary meaning of all these words 
is probably “ top ” or “ head,” cf. Gr. and refers to the 

forking timbers at the end of a roof. The gable corresponds to 
the pediment in classic buildings where the roof was of low pitch. 
If the roof is carried across on the top of the wall so that the 
purlins project beyond its face, they are masked or hidden by a 
“ barge board," but as a rule the roof butts up against the back of 
the wall, which is raised so as to form a parapet. In the middle 
ages the gable end was invariably paraUel to the roof and was 
crowned by coping stones properly weathered on both sides to 
throw off the rain. In the 16th century in England variety was 
given to the outline of the gable by a swies of alternating semi¬ 
circular and ogee curves. In Holland, Belgium and Scotland a 
succession of steps was employed, which in the lattw country are 
known as (row gables or corbie steps. In Germany and the 
Netherlands in the 17th and i8th centuries the step gables 
assume very elaborate forms of an extreniely rococo (iaracter, 
and they are sometimes of immense size, with windows in two or 
three storeys. Designs of a similar rococo character ore found 
in England, but only in crestings such as those which surmount 
the towers of WoUaton and the gatehouse of Hardwick Hall. 

Gabled Towers, in architecture, are those towers which are 
finished with gables instead of parapets, as at Sompting, Sussex. 
Many of the German Romanesque towers are gabled. 

GABLER, GEORG ANDREAS (1786-1853), German Hegelian 
philosopher, son of J. P. Gabler (below), was bom on the 30th 
of July 1786, at Altdorf in Bavaria. In 1804 he accompanied 
his father to Jena, where he completed his studies in philosophy 
and law, and became an enthusiastic disciple of Hegel. After 
holding various educational appointments, he was in 1821 
appointed rector of the Bayreuth gymnasium, and m 1830 
general superintendent of schcwls. In 1835 he suoxeded Hegel 
m the Berlin chair. He died at Teplhz on the rsth of September 
1853. His works iniilude Lehrbuch d. philos, Prop&dewUk (1st 
voL, Erlangen, 1827), a popular ei^ition of the Hegelian 
system; De verae philosephiae erga religionemChrisHemam pietate 
(Berlin, 1836), and Die BegeVsche PkOosopkie (ib., 1843), » 
defence of the Hegelian phitosophy against Trendelenburg. 
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OABLER, JOHANN PHILIPP (17^3-1826), German Protestant 
theologian <A the school of J. J. Griesbach and J. G. Eichhom, 
was bom at Erankfort-on-Mam on the 4th of Tune 1753, In 
1773 he entered the university of Jena as a theological student. 
In 1776 he was on the point of abwdonin^ theological pursuits, 
when the arrival of Griesbach inspired him with new ardour. 
After having been successively Repelent in Gottingen and teacher 
in the pubuc schools of Dortmund (Westphalia) and Altdorf 
(Bavaria), he was, in 1785, appointed second professor of theology 
m the university of Altdorf, whence he was translated to a chair 
in Jena in 1804, where he succeeded Griesbach in i8ia. Here he 
died on the 17^ of February 1836. At Altdorf Gabler published 
(1791-1793) a new edition, with introduction and notes, of 
Eichhom’s Urgesehichte; this was followed, two years afterwards, 
by a supplement entided Neutr Versuch iiber die mosaisehe 
SchopfungsgeschickU. He was' also the author of many essays 
which were characterized by much critical acumen, and which h^ 
considerable mfluence on the course of German thought on 
theological and Biblical questions. From 1798 to 1800 he was 
editor of the Neuestes theologisches Journal, first conjointly with 
H. K. A. H&nlein (1762-1839), C. F. von Ammon (1766-1850) 
and H. E. G. Paulus, and afterwards unassisted; from 1801 to 
1804 of the Journal fiir theologische Litteratur; and from 1805 
to 1811 of the Journal fiir auserlesene theologische Litteratur. 

Some of his essays were published by his sons (2 vols., 1831); and 
a memoir appeared in 1827 by W. Schroter. 

GABUITS (diminutive of “ gable ”), in architecture, triangular 
terminations to buttresses, much in use in the Early English 
and Decorated periods, after which the buttresses generally 
terminated in pinnacles. The Early English gablets are generally 
plain, and very sharp in pitch. In the Decorated period they 
are often enriched with panelling and crockets. They are 
sometimes finished with small crosses, but oftener with finiis. 

GABLONZ (Czech, Jablonec), a town of Bohemia, Austria, 
94 m. N.E. of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 21,086, mostly 
German. It is the chief seat of the glass pearl and imitation 
jewelry manufacture, and has also an important textile industry, 
and produces large quantities of hardware, papier mlchi and 
other paper goods. 

GABORIAU, iHILE (1833-1873), French novelist, was bom 
at Saujon (Charente Infirieure) on the 9th of November 1833. 
He became secretary to Paul Fival, and, after publishing some 
novels and miscellaneous writings, found his real gift in L’Affaire 
Lerouge (1866), a detective novel which was published in the 
Pays and at once made his reputation. The story was produced 
on the stage in 1872. A long series of novels dealing with the 
annals of the p>olice court followed, and proved very popular. 
Among them are; Le Crime d’Orcival (1867), Monsieur Leeoq 
(1869), La Vie infemale (1870), Les Esclaves de Paris (1869), 
L’Argent des auires (1874). Gaboriau died in Paris on the 38th 
of September 1873. 

GABRIEL (Heb. man of God), in the Bible, the 

hwvenly messenger (see Angel) sent to Daniel to explain the 
vuiqn of the ram and the he-goat, and to communicate the pre¬ 
diction of the Seventy Weeks (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21). He was also 
employed to announce the birth of John the Baptist to 21 acharias, 
and that of the Messiah to the Virgin Mary (Luke i. 19, 26). 
B^use he stood in the divine presence (see Luke i. 19; Rev. 
viii, 3 ; and cf. Tobit xii, 15), both Jewish and Christian writers 
generally speak of him as an archangel. In the Book of Enoch 
“ the four great archangels " are Michael, Uriel, Suriel or Raphael, 
and Gabriel, who is set over all the powers ” and shares the 
work of intercession. His name frequently occurs in the Jewish 
literature of the later post-Biblical period. Uius, according to 
the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, he was the man who showed the 
way to Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 15); and in Deut. xxxiv. 6 it is 
affirmed that he, along with Michael, Uriel, Jophiel, Jephephiah 
and the Metatron, buned the body of Moses. In the Targum on 
3 Cbron. xxxii. 3x he is named as the angel who destroyed the 
hos t of Sennacherib; and in similar writings of a still later period 
he is spoken of as the spirit who presides over fire, thunder, the 
ripening of the fruits of the earth and similar processes. In the 
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Koran great prominence is given to his function as the medium 
of divine revelation, and, according to the Mahommedan inter- 
pretOT, he it is who is referred to by the appellations “ Holy 
Spirit ” and “ Spirit of Truth.” He is specially commemorated 
in the calendars of the Greek, Coptic and Armenian churches. 

GABRIEL HOUNDS, a spectnu pack supposed m the Nor^ of 
England to foretell death by their yelping at night. The legend 
is that they are the souls of unbaptized children wandering 
through the air till the day of judgment. They arc also some¬ 
times called Gabriel or Gabble Ratchet. A very prosaic ex- 

lanation of this nocturnal noise is given by J. C. Atkinson in 

is Cleveland Glossary (1868). “ This,” he writes, “ is the name 
for a yelping sound heard at night, more or less resembling 
the cry of hounds or yelping of dogs, probably due to large 
flocks of wild geese which chwee to be flying by night.” 

See further Joseph Lucas, Studies in Nidderdale (1882), pp. 
156-157. 

GABRIELI, GIOVANNI (1557-1612 ?), Italian musical com¬ 
poser, was bom at Venice in 1557, and was a pupil of his uncle 
Andrea, a distinguished musician of the contrapuntal school 
and organist of St Mark’s. He succeeded Gaudiu Menilo as 
first onanist of the same church in 1585, and died at Venice 
either in 1612 or 1613. He was remarkable for his compositions 
for several choirs, writing frequently for 12 or 16 voices, and is 
important as an early experimenter in chromatic harmony. 
It was probably for this reason that he made a special point of 
combining voices with instruments, being thus one of the founders 
of choral and orchestral composition. Among his pupils was 
Heinrich Schutz; and the church of St Mark, from the time of 
the Gabrielis onwards down to that of Lotti, liecame one of the 
most important musical schools in Europe. 

See also Winterfeld, Johann Gabrieli und seine Zeit (1834). 

GABUN, a district on the west coast of Africa, one of the 
colonies forming French Congo (q.v.). It derives its designation 
from the settlements on the Gabun river or Rio de Gabao. The 
Gabun, in reality an estuary of the sea, lies immediately north of 
the equator. At the entrance, between Cape Joinville or Santa 
Clara on the N. and Cape Pangara or Sandy Point on the S., it 
has a width of about 10 m. It maintains a breadth of some 7 m. 
for a distance of 40 m. inland, when it contracts into what is 
known as the Rio Olambo, wWch is not more than 3 or 3 m. 
from bank to bank. Several rivers, of which the Komo is 
the chief, discharge their waters into the estuary. The Gabun 
was discovered by Portuguese navigators towards the close of the 
15 th century, and was named from its fanciful resemblance to a 
gabSo or cabin. On the small island of Konik6, which lies about 
the centre of the estuary, scanty remains of a Portuguese fort have 
been discovered. The three principal tribes in the Gabun are the 
Mpongwe, the Fang and the Bakalai. 

GAGE BRULB I c. 1330 ), French trouolre, v/os a native of 
Ch^pagne. It has generally been asserted that he taught 
Thibaut of Champagne the art of verse, an assumption which is 
based on a statement in the Chroniques de Saint-Denis : “ Si 
fist entre lui [Thibaut] et Gace 6rul6 les plus belles chan9ons et 
les plus d^litables et melodieuses qui onque fussent oles.” This 
has been taken as evidence of collaboration between the two 
poets. The passage will bear the interpretation that with those 
of Gace the songs of Thibaut were the best hitherto known. 
Paulin Paris, in the Histoire littiraire de la France (vol. xxiii.), 
quotes a number of facts that fix an earlier date for Gace’s songs. 
Gace is the author of the earliest known feu parti. The inter¬ 
locutors are Gace and a count of Brittany who is identified with 
Geoffrey of Brittany, son of Henry II. of England. Gsu;e appears 
to have been banished from Champagne and to have found 
refuge in Brittany. A deed dated 1212 attests a contract between 
Gatho Brusld (Gace Brul6) and the Templars for a piece of land 
in Dreux. It seems most probable that Gace died before 1320, at 
the latest in 1335. 

Sea G 4 dton Busken Huet, Chansons de Gace BruU, edited for the 
Socl6t6 des anciens textes fran(ais (1903), vrith an exhaustive intro¬ 
duction. Dante quotes a song by Gace, Ire d'amor fui en man euer 
r^ire, which he attributes enoiMUBly to Thibaut of Navarre 
(De vulgarteloquentia, p. 151, ed. P^^jna, Florence, 1895). 
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«ftOHAHD, LOUIS PROSPER (1800-1885), Belgian man of 
letters, ww in Paris on the lalh <rf Miuoh t8oo. He entered 
the administiatkm of the royal archives in i8a6, and was ap¬ 
pointed director-general, a port which he held for fift)r-five years. 
During this long period he reorganized the service, added to the 
records by copies taken in other European collections, tzawsDed 
for purposes of study, and carried on a wide correspondence 
with other keepers of records, and with historical rthotts. He 
also edited and published many vahiabte collections of state 
papers ; a full Kst of his various publications was printed in the 
Annuaife de Yaeadimie royale dt Belgiqite by Ch. Piot in 1888, 
pp. 220-236. It includes 246 entries. He was- the author of 
sevend historical writings, of which the best known are Dm 
Carles et PkUippe II (1867), Chafes et noHcts kistoriques cow- 
cemant Vhistoire des Pays-Bas (1863), Histoire d« la Belgique 
ttu cammencemertt du XV IIP siicle (1880), Histoire poUtique et 
diplomatique de P. P. Rubens (1877), all published at Brussels. 
His chief editorial works are the Aetes des hats geniraux des 
Pays-Bas iSf^~rs 8 s (Brussels, 1861—1866), Collection de docu¬ 
ments inidits concemant I’histoire de la Bhgiqw (Brussels, 1833- 
183s), and the Relations des ainbassadeurs Venitiens sur Charles 
V et PkUippe II (Brussels, 1855). Gachard died in Brussels 
on the 24th of December 1885. 

GAD, in the Bible, i. A prophet or rather a “.seer” (cp. 
I Sam. ix. 9), who was a companion of David from his early days. 
He is first mentioned in i Sam. xxii. 5 as having warned David 
to take refuge in Judah, and appears again in 2 Sam. xxiv. 11 seq. 
to make known Yahweh’s displeasure at the numbering of the 
people. Together with Nathan he is represented in post-exilic 
tradition as assisting to organize the musical service of the temple 
(2 Chron. xxix. 25), and like Nathan and Samuel he is said to have 
written an account, of David’s deeds (i Chron. xxix. 29); a 
history of David in accordance with later tradition and upon the 
lines of later prophetic ideas is far from improbable. 

2. Son of Jacob, by Zilpah, Leah’s maid; a tribe of Israel 
Gen. XXX. n). The name is that of the god of “luck" or 
ortune, mentioned in Isa. Ixv. ri fR.V. mg.), and in several 
names of places, e.^. Baal-Gad (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7),_^and 
possibly also in Dibon-Gad, Migdol-Gad and Nahal-Gad.* 
There is another etymology in Gen. xlbc. 19, where the name 
is played on : “ Gad, a plundering troop (gid&d) shall plunder him 
(yegudennu), but he shall plunder at their heels.’’ There are no 
traditions of the personal history of Gad. One of the earliest 
references to the name is the statement on the inscription of 
Mesha, king of Moab (about 850 b.c.), that the “ men of Gad ’’ 
had occupied Ataroth (E. of Dead Sea) from of old, and that the 
king of Israel had fortified the city. This is in the district 
ascribed to Reuben, with which tribe the fortunes of Gad were 
very closely connected. In Numbers xxxii. 34 sqq. the cities 
of Gad appear to lie chiefly to the south of Heshbon ; in Joshua 
xiii. 24-28 they lie almost wholly to the north ; while other texts 
present discrepancies which are not easily reconciled with either 
passage. Possibly some cities were common to both Reuben and 
God, and perhaps others more than once changed hands. That 
Gad, at one time at least, held territory as far south as Pisgah 
and Nebo would follow from Deut. xxxiii. 21, if the rendering of 
the Targums be accepted, “ and he looked out the first part for 
himself, because there was the portion of the buried law-giver.” 
It is certab, however, that, at a late period, this tribe was localized 
chiefly in Gilead, in the district which now goes by the name of 
Jebel Jil'Ad. Tlic traditions encircling this district point, it 
would seem, to the tribe having been of Aramaean origin (sec the 
story of Jacob); at all events its position was extremely exposed, 
and its population at the best must have been a mixed one. 
Its richness and fertility made it a prey to the marauding nomads 
of the desert; but the allusion in the Blessing of Jacob gives the 
tribe a character for bravery, and David’s men of Gad (1 Chron. 
xii. 8) sfere famous in tradition. Although rarely mentioned by 
name (tte geographical term Gilead is usual), the history of Gad 
enters into the lives of Jephthah and Saul; and m the wars of 
Ammon and Moab it must have played some part. It followed 
> See G. B. Cray, Meb. Proper Names, pp. 134 seq., 145. 


J eroboam’in the great revolt against the-house e£ David, and its 
Iter fortunes until 734 b.c. (i Orton, v. 36) would be those of 
the northern kingdom. 

See, for a critic discussioa of the data, U, W. Hogg, Eney. Bib, 
cols. 1579 sqq.; also GtcaAO; Manassbk ; Rxubbn. 

GADAG, or Garaiq, a town of British India, in the Dharwar 
district of Bombay, 43 m. E. of Dharvw town. Pop. (1901) 
30,652. It is an important railway junction cm the Sout^m 
Mahntta system, with a growing t^e in raw ootton, and also 
in the weaving of cotton and silk. There are factories for 
ginning and pressing cotton, and a spinning mill. The town 
contains remains of a number of temple, some of which exhibit 
fine carving, while inscriptions in them indicate the existence 
of Gadag as early as the century, 

GADARA, an armient town of the Syrian Decapdis, the capital 
of Peraea, and the political centre of the small district of Gadaris. 
It was a Greek city, probably entirely non-S}vian in c^in. 
The earliest reotxded event in its history is its capture by 
Antiochus HI. of Syria in 218 b.c. ; how long it may have 
existed before this date is unknown. About twenty years later 
it was besieged for ten months by Alexander Jamtoeus. It was 
restored by Pompey, and in 30 b.c. was presented by Augustus 
to Herod the Great; on Herd’s death it was reunite to Syria. 
The coins of the place bear Greek legends, and such inscriptions 
as have been found on its site are Greek. Its governing and 
wealthy classes were probably Greek, the common people being 
Hellenked and Judaized Aramaeans. The community was 
HelleniEtically organized, and though dependent on Syria and 
acknowledging the supremacy of Rome tt wras governed by a 
democratic senate and managed its own internal affairs. In the 
Jewish war it surrendered to Vespasian, but m the Byzantine 
period it again fiourished and was the seat of a bishop. It was 
renowned for its hot sulphur baths ; the springs still exist and 
show the remains of toth-houses. The temperature of the 
springs is 110° F. This town was Ihe birthplace of Meleager the 
onthdogist. There is a confusion in the narrative of the healing 
of the demoniac between the very similar names Gadara, Gerasa 
and Gergesa; but the probabilities, both textual and geographical, 
are in favour of the reading of Mark (Gerasenes, ch. v. i, revised 
version); and that the miracle has nothing to do with Gadara, 
but took place at Kersa, on the eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 

Gadara is now represented by Dmm Kais, a group of ruins 
about 6 m. S.E. of the Sea of Galilee, and 1194 ft. above the 
sea-level. There are very fine tombs with carved sarcophagi in 
the neighbourhood. There are the remains of two theatres and 
(probably) a temple, and many heaps of carved stones, represent¬ 
ing ancient buildings of various kinds. The waUs are, or were, 
traceable for a circuit of 2 m., and there are also the remains of 
a street of columns. The natives are rapidly destroying the ruins 
by quarrying building material out of them. (K. A. S. M.) 

GADDI. Four painters of the early Florentine school—father, 
son and two grandsons—bore this name. 

I. Gaoso Gaddi was, according to Vasari, an intiinate friend 
of Cimabue, and afterwards of Giotto. The dates of birth and 
death have been given as 1239 and about 131a; these are probably 
too early; he may have b«n bom towards 1260, and may have 
died in or about 1333. He was a painter and mosaidst, u said 
to have executed the great mosaic inside the portal of the 
cathedral of Florence, representing the coronation of the Virj^, 
and may with more certainty be credited with the mosaics inside 
the portico of the basilica of S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, relating to 
the legend of the foundation of that church; thehdate is probably 
1308. In the ori^al cathedral of St Peter in Rome he also 
executed the mosaics of the choir, and those of the front repre¬ 
senting on a colossal scale G<^ the Father, with n^y other 
figures ; likewise an altarpiece in the church of S. Mm-ia Novella, 
Florence; these works no longer exist. It is ordinarily held that 
no picture (as distinct from mosaics) by Gaddo Gaddi is now 
extant. Messrs Crowe & Cavaleaselk, however, consider that 
the 'mosaics S. Maria Maggiore bear so strong a resonblaace 
in style to four of the frt^esin the tipper diuroh of Assisi, 
representing incidents in the life of St Fbancis (frescoes a; 3, 4 
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and especially 5, which shows Francis stripping himself, and 
protected by the bishopl, that those frescoes likewise may, with 
considerable confidence, he ascribed to Gaddi. Soma other extant 
mosaics are idtributed to Um, but without full authentication. 
This artist laid the foundation of a very lar^e fortune, which 
oontiiiued increa^ng^ and placed his progeny in a highly distin^ 
guidted worldly positiim. 

2. Tadubo Gujist (about 1300-1366, or later),.son of Gaddo, 
was bom in Florence, and is usually said to have been one of 
Giotto’s most industrious assistants for a period of 14 yean. 
This can hardly be other than an exaggeration; it is probable 
that he began painting on his own account towards 1330, when 
Giotto went to Naples. Taddeo also traded as a merchant, and 
had a branch establisfament in Venice. He was a painter, 
mosaidst and architect. He executed in fresco, in the Baroncelli 
(now Giugni) chapel, in the'Florentine church of S. Croce, the 
“ Viigin and Child between Four Prophets," on the funwral 
monument at the entrance, and on the walls various incidents in 
the legend of the Virgin, frenn the expulsion of Joachim from the 
Temple up to ^e Nativity. In the subject of tlie “ Presentation 
of the Virgin in the Temple ’’ are the two heads traditionally 
acc^ted as portraits of Gaddo Gaddi and Andrea Tafi; they, at 
any rate, are not likely to be portraits of those artists from the 
life. On the ceiling of the same ch^el are the " Eight Virtues.” 
In the museum of Berlin is an altaipicce by Taddeo, the “ Virgin 
and Child,” and some other subjects, dated 1334 ; in the Naple.s 
gallery, a triptych, dated 1336, of the “ Virgin enthroned along 
with Four Samts,” the “ Baptism of Jesus,” and his “ Deposition 
from the Cross ” ; in the sacristy of S. Pietro a Megognano, near 
Poggibonsi, an dtarpiece dated 1355, the “ Virgin and Child 
enthroned amid Angels.” A series of paintings, partly from the 
life of St Francis, which Taddeo executed for the presses in S. 
Croce, are now divided between the Florentine Academy and the 
Berlin Muswm; the compositions axe taken from or founded 
on Giotto, to whom, indeed, the Berlin authorities have ascribed 
their examples. Taddeo also painted some frescoes still extant 
in Pisa, besides many in S. Croce and other Florentine buildings, 
which have perished. He deservedly ranks as one of the most 
eminent successors of Giotto; it may be said that he continued 
woricing up the material furnished by that great painter, with 
comparatively fedole inspiration of his own. His figures are 
vehement in action, long and slender in form; his execution 
rapid and somewhat conventional. To Taddeo are generally 
ascribed the celebrated frescoes—those of the ceiling and left 
or western wall—in the Cappella dogli Spagnuoli, in Sw church 
of S. Maria Novella, Florence; this is, however, c®en to con- 
sidmble doubt, although it may perhaps be conceefcd that the 
designs for the ceiling were furnished by Taddeo. Dubious also 
are the three pictures ascribed to him in the National Gallery, 
London, In mosaic he has left some work in the baptistery of 
Florence. As an architect he supplied in 1336 the plans for the 
present Ponte Vecchio, and those for the original (not the present) 
Ponte S. Trinita; in 1337 he was engaged on the church of 
Or San Michele; and be carried on after Giotto’s death the work 
of the unrivalled Campanile. 

3. Agnolo Gadiu, bom in Florence, was the son of Taddeo ; 
the dote of his birth has been given as 1336, but poBsibfy 1350 
is nearer the mark. He was a. painter and moeaiciat, trained by 
his father, and a merchant as well; in middle age he settled down 
to commercial life in Venice, and he added greatly to the family 
wealth. He died in Florence in October 1396. His paintings 
^w much early promise, hardly sustained as he advanced 
in life. One of the earliest, at S, Jacopo tra’ Fossi, Florence, 
r^resents the ‘‘Resurrection of Lazarus.” Another probably 
youthful performance is the series of frescoes of the Heve di 
Prato—^legends, of the Virgin and of her Sacred Girdle, bestowed 
upon St ’nkomas, and brought to Prato in the ixth. century by 
Michele dn Dagomari ; the “ Marrk^e of Mary ” is one of the 
but of this series, the later compositioRS in winch have sufiered 
much by r^wals. In Si Croce he painted, hr eight frescoes, 
the legend of the Crou, beig^nuig with the archa^el Mich^ 
giving Seth a branch from the tree of knowledge, and ending 
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with the emperor Heradius carrying the Cross as he enters 
Jerusalem ; in this picture is a portrait of the painter himself. 
Agnolo com^s^ his subjuts better than Taddeohe h^ more 
dignity and individuality in the figures, and was a clear and bold 
colounst; the general effect is laudidily decuative, but the 
drawing is poor, and the works show best from a distance. 
Various other productiens of this master exist, and many have 
perished. Cennino Cennini, the author of the celebrated treatise 
on painting, was one of his pupib. 

4. Giovanni Gaddi, Ivother of Agnolo, was also a painter of 
promise. He died young in 1383. 

Vasari, and Crowe and CavelcaficUe can ba consulted as 
to the Ga,d<U. Other notices appear here and there —such as 
La Cappella de' Rinuccini in S. Croce di Rirente. by G. Aiazzl 
(^845). (W. M. R.) 

GADS, NIEUS WILHELK (1817-1890), Danish composer, 
WM bom at Copenhagen, on the 22nd of Febniary 1817, his father 
being a musical instrument maker. He was intended for his 
father’s trade, but his passion for a musician’s career, made 
evident by the ease and skill with which he learnt to play upon 
a number of instruments, was not to be denied. Tnough he 
became proficient on the violin under Wexschall, and in the 
elements of theory under Weyse and Berggreen, he was to a great 
extent self-taught. His opportunities ofhearing and [laying in 
the great masterpieces were many, since he was a member of the 
court band. In 1840 his Aladdin and his overture of Ossian 
attracted attention, and in 1841 his NacfiklSnge aus Ossian 
overture gained the local musical society’s prize, the judges 
being Spohr and Schneider. Tliis work also attracted the notice 
of the king, who gave the composer a stipend which enabled him 
to go to Leipzig and Italy. In 1844 Gadc conducted the Gewand- 
haus concerts m Leipzig during Mendelssohn’s absence, and on 
the latter’s death became chief conductor. In 1848, on the 
outbreak of the Holstein War, he returned to Copenhagen, where 
he was appointed organist and conductor of the Musik-Verein. 
In 1852 he married a miughter of the composer J.P, E.Hartmann. 
He became court conductor in 1861, and was pensioned by the 
government in 1876—the year in which he visited Birmingham 
to conduct his Crusaders, This work, and the Fruhlingsfanlasie, 
the Erlhdnigs Tochter, FriiMingsbotschaji and Psyche (written for 
Birmingham in 1882) have enjoyed a wide popularity. Indeed, 
the}^ rqireaent the strength and the weakness of Cade’s musical 
ability quite as well as any of his eight symphonies (the best of 
which are the first and fourth, while the fifth has an obbligato 
pianoforte port). Gade was distinctly a romanticist, but his 
music is highly polished and beautifuUy finished, lyrical rather 
than dramatic and effective. Much of the pianoforte music, 
Aquarellen, Spring Flowers, for instance, enjoyed a considerable 
vogue,.as did the NovelleUen trio; but Gade’s opera Marietta 
has not been heard outside the Copenhagen opera house. He 
died at Copenhagen on the sxst of December 1S90. 

GADOUNIUJt (s^bol Gd., atomic weight 157 •3), one of the 
rare, earth metals (see Ekbium). The element was discovered 
in 1880 in the mineral samaiskite by C. Marignac (Comptes 
rendus, 1880, 90, p. 899; Ann. chim. phys., 1880 [5] 20, p. 535). 
G. Urbain {Comptes rendus, 190^, 140, p. 583) separates the 
metal by crystallizing the double nitrate of nickdand gadolinium. 
The salts show absorption bands in the ultra-violet. ‘Hie oxide 
GdgOg is colourless (Lecoq de Boisbaudran). 

GADADEN, OHRlSTOraSll (1724-1805), American patriot, 
was bom in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1724. His father, 
Th<Hnas Gadsden, was for a time tfre king’s collector for the 
pent of Chtu-leston. Christopher went to school near Bristol, in 
England, returned to America-in 1741, was afterwards employed 
in a counting bouse in Philadelphia, and became a merchant and 
planter at Charleston. In 1759 he was captain of on artillery 
company in an expedition against the Cherokees. He was a 
member of the South Carolina legislature almost continuously 
from 1760 to 178^, and represented his province in the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765 and in the Continental Congress in 1774- 
1776. In February 1776 he was placed in command of all die 
unitary fin'ces of South Carolin^^ and in October of the same 
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year was commissioned a brigadier-general and was taken into 
the Continental service; but on account of a dispute arising out 
of a conflict between State and Federal authority resigned his 
command in 1777. He was lieutenant-governor of his state in 
1780, when Charleston was surrendered to the British. For about 
three months following this event he was held as a prisimer on 
parole within the liimts of Charleston; then, because of his 
influence in deterring others from exchanging their paroles for 
the privileges of British subjects, he was seized, t^en to St 
Augustine, Rorida, and there, because he would not give another 
parole to those who had violated the former agreement affecting 
him, he was confined for forty-two weeks in a dungeon. In 
1783 Gadsden was again elected a member of his state legislature; 
he was also elected governor, but declined to serve on the ground 
that he was too old and infirm; in 1788 he was a member of the 
convention which ratified for South Carolina the Federal con¬ 
stitution ; and in 1790 he was a member of the convention which 
framed the new state constitution. He died in Charleston on the 
zSth of August 1805. From the time that Governor Thomas 
Boone, in 176a, pronounced his election to the legislature 
improper, and dissolved the House in consequence, Gadsden wm 
hostile to the British administration. He was an ardent leader 
of the opposition to the Stamp Act, advocating even then a 
separation of the colonies from the mother country; and in 
the Continental Congress of 1774 he discussed the situation on 
the basis of inalienable rights and liberties, and urged an im¬ 
mediate attack on General Thomas Gage, that he might be 
defeated before receiving reinforcements. 

GADSDEN, JAMES (1788-1858), American soldier and diplo¬ 
mat, was bom at Charleston, S.C., on the 15th of May 1788, the 
grandson of Christopher Gadsden, He graduated at Yale in 1806, 
became a merchant in his native city, and in the war of 1812 
served in the regular U.S. Army as a lieutenant of engineers. 
In 1818 he served against the Seminoles, with the rank of captain, 
as aide on the staff of Gen. Andrew Jackson. In October 1820 
he became inspector-general of the Southern Division, with the 
rank of colonel, and as such assisted in the occupation and the 
establishment of posts in Florida after its acquisition. From 
August 1821 to March 1822 he was adjutant-general, but, his 
appointment not being confirmed by the Senate^ he left the army 
and became a planter in Florida. He served m the Temtorial 
legislation, and as Federal commissioner superintended in 1823 
the removal of the Seminole Indians to South Florida. In 1832 
he negotiated with the Seminoles a treaty which provided for their 
removal within three years to lands in what is now the state of 
Oklahoma; but the Seminoles refused to move, hostilities agam 
broke out, and in the second Seminole War Gadsden was 
quartermaster-general of the Florida Volunteers from Febru^ 
to April 1836. Returning to South Carolina he became a rice 
planter, and was president of the South Carolina railway. 
In 1853 President Franklin Pierce appomted him minister to 
Mexico, with which country he negotiated the so-called “ Gadsden 
treaty ” (signed the 30th of December 1853), which gave to the 
United States freedom of transit for malU, merch^dise and 
troops across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and provided for a 
readjustment of the boundary established by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United States acquiring 45,^35 sq. m. 
of land, smee known as the “ Gadsden Purchase,” in what is 
now New Mexico and Arizona. In addition. Article XI. of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which bound the United States 
to prevent incursions of Indians from the United States into 
Mexico, and to restore Mexican prisoners captured by such 
Indians, was abrogated, and for these considerations the United 
States paid to Mexico ^e sum of $10,000,000. Ratifications of 
the treaty, slightly modified by the Senate, were exchanged on the 
30th of June 1854; before diis, however, Gadsden h^ retired 
from his post. The boundary line between Mexico and the 
“ Gadsden Purchase ” was marked by joint commissions ap¬ 
pointed m 1855 and 1891, the second commission publishing its 
report m 1899. Gadsden died at Charleston, South Carolina, on 
the a5th of December 1858. 

An elder brother, Christopher Edwarm Gadsden (1785- 
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185a), was Protestant Episcopal bishop of South Carolina in 
*839-1852. 

OADWALL, a word of obscure origin,* the common English 
name of the duck, called by Linnaeus Anat strepera, but con¬ 
sidered by many modem ornithologists to require removal from 
the genus Anas to that of Chtadelasmus or Ctmorhynekus, of 
either of which it is almost the sole species. Its geogeajdtical 
distribution is almost identical with that of the ccunmon wild duck 
or mallard (see Duck), since it is found over the greater part of 
the northern hemisphere; but, save in India, where it is one of 
the most abundant species of duck during the cold weather, it is 
hardly anywhere so numerous, and both in the eastern pai^ of 
the United States and m the British Islands it is rather rare than 
otherwise. Its habits also, so far as they have been observed, 
greatly resemble those of the wild duck; but its appearance 
on the water is very different, its small head, flat back, elongated 
form and elevated stem rendering it recognizable by the fowler 
even at such a distance as hinders him from seeing its very 
distinct plumage. In coloration the two sexes appear almost 
equally sombre ; but on closer inspection the drake exhibits a 
pencilled grey coloration and upper wing-coverts of a deep 
chestnut, which are almost wanting in his soberly clad partner. 
She closely resembles the female of the mallard in colour, but has, 
like her own male, some of the secondary quills of a pure white, 
presenting a patch of that colour which forms one of the most 
readily perceived distinctive characters of the species. The 
gadwall is a bird of some interest in England, since it is one of the 
few that have been induced, by the protection afforded them in 
certain localities, to resume the indigenous position they once 
filled, but had, through the draining and reclaiming of marshy 
lands, long since abandoned. In regard to the present species, 
this fact was due to the efforts of Andrew Fountaine, on whose 
property, in West Norfolk and its immediate neighbourhood, 
the gadwall, from 1850, annually bred in increwing numbers. 
It hM been always esteemed one of the best of wild fowl for the 
table. (A. N.) 

GABKWAR, or Guicowar, the family name of the Mahratte 
rulers of Baroda (g.v.) in western India, which has been con¬ 
verted by the English into a dynastic title. It is derived from the 
vernacular word for the cow, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
the family are of the cowherd caste; they belong to the upper class 
of Mahrattas proper, sometimes claiming a Rajput origin. The 
dynasty was founded by a succession of three warriors, Damaji 1 ., 
Pilaji and Damaji II., who established Mahratta supremacy 
throughout Gujarat during the first half of the i8th century. The 
present style of the ruler is Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 

GABTA (anc. Caietae Portus), a seaport and episcop>^ see of 
Campania, Italy, in the province of ^erta, from which it is 
53 m. W.N.W. by rail via Sparonise. Pop. (1901) 5528. It 
occupies a lower projecting point of the promontory which forms 
the S.W. extremity of the Bay of Gaeta. The tomb of Munatius 
Plancus, on the summit of the promontory (see Caietae Portus), 
is now a naval signal station, and lies in the centre of the exten¬ 
sive earthworks of the modem fortifications. The harbour is 
well sheltered except on the E., but has little commercial im¬ 
portance, being mainly a naval station. To the N.W. is the 
suburb of Elena (formerly Borgo di Gaeta). Pop. (1901) 10,369. 
Above the town is a castle erected by the Angevin kings, and 
strengthened at various periods. The cathedral of St Erasmus 
(S. Elmo), consecrated in 1106, has a fine campanile begun in 

> The Nwei English Dictionary has nothingto say. Webster gives 
the etymology gad wtU = go about well. Dr K. G. Latham suggested 
that It was taken from the syllables qusdul, of the Lat. gutrgutdidla, 
a teal. The spelling '* gadwall ” seems to be first found in Willughby 
in 1676, and has bem generally adopted by later writers; but 
Merratt, in 1667, has ” gaddel ” {Pinan rtrum naturalium Britanni- 
carum, p. 180), saying that it was so called by bird-dealers. The 
synonym " gray," given by Willughby and Ray, is doubGess derived 
from the genem colour of the a>^les, and has its analogue in the 
Icelandic Grddnd, applied almost indifferently, or with some dis¬ 
tinguishing epithet, to the female of any of the freshwater ducks, and 
especially to both sexes of the present, in which, as stated in the text, 
there is comparatively littlS conspicuous difference of plumage in 
drake hnd duck. 
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860 and completed in 1379, and a nave and four aisles; the 
interior has, however, been modernized. Opposite the door of 
the cathedrd is a candelabrum with interesting sculptures of the 
end of the 13th century, consisting of 48 panels in bas-relief, 
with 34 representations from the life of Christ, and 24 of the 
life of St Erasmus (A. Venturi, Storia delT arte lialiana, iii. 
Milan, 1904, 642 se<^.). The cathedral possesses three fine 
Exultet rolls, with miniatures dating from the nth to the begin¬ 
ning of the 13th century. Behind the high altar is the banner sent 
by Pope Pius V. to Don John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto. 
TTie constable of Bourbon, who fell in the sack of Rome of 1527, 
is buried here. The other churches are of minor interest; close 
to that of La Trinitd is the Montagna Spaccata, where a vertical 
fissure from 6 to 15 ft. wide runs right down to the sea-level. 
Over the chasm is a chapel del Crocefisso, the mountain having 
split, it is said, at the death of Christ. 

During the break-up of the Roman empire, Gaeta, like Amalfi 
and Naples, would seem to have established itself as a practically 
independent pwrt and to have carried on a thriving trade with 
the Levant. Its history, however, is obscure until, in 823, it 
appears as a lordship ruled by hereditary hypati or consuls. 
In 844 the town fell into the hands of the Arabs, but four years 
later they were driven out with help supplied by Pope Leo IV. 
In 875 the town was in the hands of Pope John VIII., who gave 
it to the count of Capua as a fief of the Holy See, which had long 
claimed jurisdiction over it. In 877, however, the hypatus John 
(loannes) II. succeeded in recovering the lordship, which he 
established as a duchy under the suzerainty of the East Roman 
emperors. In the i ith century the duchy fell into the hands of 
the Norman counts of Averse, afterwards princes of Capua, and 
in 1135 it was definitively annexed to his kingdom by Roger of 
Sicily. The town, however, had its own coinage as late as 1229. 

In military history the town has played a conspicuous part. 
Its fortifications were .strengthened in the isth century. On 
the 30th of September 1707 it was stormed, after a three months’ 
siege, by the Austrians under Daun ; and on the 6th of August 
1734 it was taken, after a siege of four months, by French, 
Spanish and Sardinian troops under the future King Charles 
of Naples. The fortifications were again strengthened; and 
in 1799 it was temporarily occupied by the French. On the 18th 
of July 1806 it was captured, after an heroic defence, by the 
French under Mass6na ; and on the 18th of July 1815 it capitu¬ 
lated, after a three months’ siege, to the Austrians. In November 
1848 Pope Pius IX., after his flight in disguise from Rome, 
found a refuge at Gaeta, where he remained till the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember 1849. Finally, in i860, it was the scene of the last stand 
of Francis II. of Naples against the forces of United Italy. Shut 
up in the fortress with 13,000 men, after Garibaldi’s occupation 
of Naples, the king, inspired by the heroic example of Queen 
Maria, offered a stubborn resistance, and it was not till the 13th 
of February 1861 that, the withdrawal of the French fleet having 
made bombardment from the sea possible, he was forced to 
capitulate. I 

See G. B. Federici, Dtgli antichi duchi, consoli a ipati della ci/td 
di Gaeta (Naples, 1791); Onorato Gactani d' Aragona, Mem. star, 
delta cittA di Gaeta (Milan, 1879) ; C. Ravizza, II Golfo di Gaeta 
(Novara, 1876). (T. As.) 

OAETANl, or Caetani, the name of the oldest of the Roman 
princely families which played a great part m the history of the 
city and of the papacy. The Gaetani are of Longobard origin, 
and the founder of the house is said to be one Dominus Con- 
stantinus Cagetanus, who flourished in the loth century, but 
the family had no great importance until the election of Benedetto 
Gaetani to the papacy as Boniface VIII. in 1294, when they at once 
became the most notable in the city. The pope conferred 
on them the fiefs of Sermoneta, Bassiano, Ninfa and San Donato 
(1397-1300), and the marquisate of Ancona in 1300, while Giarles 
II. of Anjou created the pope’s brother count of Caserta. 
Giordano Loffredo Gaetani by his marriage with Gioyanna 
deir Aquila,'heiress of the counts of Fondi and Traetto, in 1297 
added the name of Aquila to his own, and his grandson Giacomo 
acquired the lordships of Piedimonte and GW. The Gaetani 
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proved brave warriors and formed a bodyguard to protect 
Boniface VIII. from his many foes. During the 14th and 15th 
centuries their feuds with the Colonna caused frequent disturb¬ 
ances in Rome and the Campagna, sometimes amounting to 
civil war. They also played an important role as Neapolitan 
nobles. In 1500 Alexander VI., in his attempt to crush the great 
Roman feudal nobility, confis^ted the Gaetani fiefs and gave 
them to his daughter Lucrezia Borgia (q.v.); but they afterwards 
regained them. 

At present there are two lines of Gaetani: (i) Gaetani, princes 
of Teano and dukes of Sermoneta, founded by Giacobello 
Gaetani, whose grandson, Guglielmo Gaetani, was granted 
the duchy of Sermoneta by Pius III. in 1503, the marquisate 
of Cistema being conferred on the family by Sixtus V. in 1585. 
In 1642, Francesco, the 7th duke of ^rmoneta, acquired by 
marriage the county of Caserta, which was exchanged for the 
principality of Teano in 1750. The present head of the house, 
Onorato Gaetani, 14th duke of Sermoneta, 4th prince of Teano, 
duke of San Marco, marquis of Cistema, &c., is a senator of the 
kingdom of Italy, and was minister for foreign affairs for a short 
time. (3) Gaetani dell’ Aquila d’Aragona, princes of Piedimonte, 
and dukes of Laurenzana, founded by Onorato Gaetani dell’ 
Aquila, count of Fondi, Traetto, Alife and Morcone, lord of 
Piedimonte and Gioia, in 1454. The additional surname of 
Aragona was assumed after the marriage of Onorato Gaetani, 
duke of Traetto (d. 1520), with Lucrezia of Aragon, natural 
daughter of King Ferdinand I. of Naples. The duchy of Lauren¬ 
zana, in the kingdom of Naples, was acquired by Alfonso Gaetani 
by his marriage in 1606 with Giulia di Ruggiero, duchess of 
Laurenzana. The lordship of Piedimonte was raised to a 
1 principality in 1715. The present (1908) head of the house is 
Nicola Gaetani dell’ Aquila d’Aragona (b. 1857), 7th prince of 
Piedimonte and 13th duke of Laurenzana. 

See A. von Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1868); F. 
Gr^orovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (.Stuttgart, 1872); Almanach 
de Gotha (1907 and 1908). 

QAETULIA, an ancient district in northern Africa, which in 
the usage of Roman writers comprised the wandering tribes of 
the southern slopes of Mount Aures and the Atlas, as far as the 
Atlantic, and the oases in the northern part of the Sahara. 
They were always distinguished from the Negro people to the 
south, and beyond doubt belonged to the same Berber race 
which formed the basis of the population of Numidia and 
Mauretania (q.v.). The tribes to be found there at the present 
day are probably of the same race, and retain the same wandering 
habits; and it is possible that they still bear in certain places 
the name of their Gaetulian ancestors (see Vivien St Martin, 
Le Nord de VAfrique, 1863). A few only seem to have mingled 
with the Negroes of the Sahara, if we may thus interpret 
Ptolemy’s allusion to Melano-Gaetuli (4.6. 5.). They were noted 
for the rearing of horses, and according to Strabo had 100,000 
foals in a single year. They were clad in .skins, lived on flesh 
and milk, and the only manufacture connected with their name 
is that of the purple dye which became famous from the time of 
Augustus onwards, and was made from the purple fish found on 
the coast, apparently both in the Syrtes and on the Atlantic. 

We first hear of this people in the Jugurthine War (111-106 
B.C.), when, as Sallust tells us, they did not even know the name 
of Rome. They took part with Jugurtha against Rome ; but 
when we next hear of them they are in alliance with Caesar 
against Juba 1 . (Bell. Afr. 32). In 23 b.c. Augustus seems to 
have given a part of Gaetulia to Juba II., together with his 
kingdom of Mauretania, doubtless with the object of controlling 
the turbulent tribes; but the Gaetulians rose and massacred 
the Roman residents, and it was not till a severe defeat had been 
inflicted on them by Lentulus ( 3 ossus (who thus acquired the 
surname Gaetulicus) in a.d. 6 that they submitted to the king. 
After Mauretania became a Roman province in a.d. 40, the 
Roman governors made frequent expeditions into the Gaetulian 
territory to the south, and the official view seems to be expressed 
by Pliny (v. 4. 30) when he says^hat all Gaetulia as far as the 
Niger ana the Ethiopian frontier was reckoned as subject to the 
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EnrpiN. How *ar this represents the fact U not clear; but 
faiscriptions prove that Gaetulians served in the auxiliary troops 
ot the empho, and it may be assumed that the country passed 
within the sphere of Roman influence, though hardly within the 
pale of Roman civilisatfon. 

For bibliography see Apkica, Roman. 

GAGE, LTMAN IDD 80 N (1836- ), American financier, 

was bom at De Ruyter, MadisOT county. New York, on the a8th 
of June 1836. He was educated at an academy at Rome, New 
York, where at the age of seventeen he became a bank clerk. 
In 1855 he removed to Chicago, served for three years as book¬ 
keeper in a planing-mill, and in 1858 entered the banking house 
of the Merchant’s Loan and Trust Company, of which he was 
cashier in 1861-1868. Afterwards he became successively 
assistant cashier (1868), vice-president (1882), and president 
(1891) of the First National Bank of Chicago, one of the strongest 
financial institutions in the middle west. He was chosen in 1^2 
president of the board of directors of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, the successful financing of which was due more to him 
than to any other man. In politics he was originally a Re¬ 
publican, and was a delegate to the national convention of the 
arty in 1880, and chairman of its finance committee. In 1884, 
owever, he supported Grover Qeveland for the presidenc}^, 
and came to be looked upon as a Democrat. In 1892 President 
Cleveland, after his second election, offered Gage the post of 
secretary of the treasury, but the offer was declined. In the 
“ free-silver ” campaign of 1896 Gage laboured effectively for 
the election of William McKinley, and from March 1897 until 
January 1902 he was secretary the treasury in the cabinets 
successively cf Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. From 
April 1902 until 1906 he was president of the United States 
Trust Company in New York City. His administration of the 
treasury department, through a more than ordina,riIy trying 
period, was marked by a conservative policy, looking toward 
the strengthening of the gold standard, the securing of greater 
flexibility in the currency, and a more perfect adjustment of the 
relations between the government and the National banks. 

GAGE, THOMAS (1721-1787), British general and governor 
of Massachusetts, second son of the first Viscount Gage, was born 
in 1721. He entered the army in 1741 and sawservice in Flanders 
and in the campaign of Culioden, becoming lieutenant-colonel 
in the 44th foot in March 1751. In 1754 he served in America, 
and he took part in the following year in General Braddock’s 
disastrous expedition. In 1758 he became colonel of a new 
regiment, and served in Amherst’s operations against Montreal. 
He was made governor of Montreal, and promoted major-general 
in 1761, and in 1763 succeeded Amherst in the command of the 
British forces in America; in 1770 he was made a lieutenant- 
general. In t774 he was appoint^ governor of Massachusetts, 
and in that capacity was entrusted with carrying into effect the 
Boston Port Act. The difficulties which surrounded him in the 
execution of his office at this time of the gravest unrest culmin¬ 
ated in 1775, and the action of the 19th of April at Lexmgton 
iaitiated the American War of Independence. After^ the battle 
of Bunker Hill, Gage was superseded by General (Sir William) 
Howe, and returned to Enghmd. He became general in 1782, 
Olid died on the and of April 1787. 

GAGE, a pledge, something deposited as security for_ the 
performance of an agreement, and liable to be forfeited on failure 
to carry it out The word also appears in “ engage,” and is 
taken from the 0 . Ft., as are “ wage,” payment for services, 
and “ wager,” bet, stake, from the collateral 0 . Fr. waige. These 
two words are from the Low Lat. wadiare, vadiate, to pledge, 
vadiitm, classical Lat. ms, vadis, but may be from the old Teutonic 
cognate base seen in Gothic uiadi, a_ pledge (cf. Ger. wetten, to 
wager); this Teutonic base is seen in Eng. ‘‘ wed,” to marry, 
i.e. to engage by a pledge (cf. Goth, gawadjon, to betrothe). 
A particular form of giving a “ gage ” or pledge was that of 
throwing down a glove or gauntlet as a challenge to a judicial 
combat, the gkrve beiitg the “pledge,” that' the parties would 
appear cm tihe field ; hence the common phrase “ to throw do>ra 
the gage of defiance ” for any challenge (see Glove and Waoer) 


OAGBBl, HANS CHRISTOPH »HIST. 3 mon von ,(1766- 
185a), German statesman and politkal writer, was at 
Kleiimiedesheim, near Worms, on the 35th of January 1766. 
After studying law at the universities of Le^ig and Gdttingen, 
he entered the service of the prince of Nassau-Weilbuig, whom 
m 1791 he represented at the imperial diet. He was afterwards 
appointed the prince’s envoy at Paris, where he remained till 
the decree of Napoleon, forbidding all persons bom on the left 
side of the Rhine to serve any ol^r state than France, compelled 
him to resign his office (1811). He then retired to Vienna, and 
in x8i 2 he took part in the attempt to cxcite a second insurrection 
against Napoleon in Tirol. On the failure of this attempt he left 
Austria and joined the headquarters of the Prussian army (1813), 
and became a member of tlw board of administration for north 
Germany. In 1814 he was appointed administrator of the Orange 
principalities; and, when the prince of Orai^e became king of 
the Netherlands, Baron Gagem became his prime minister. 
In 1815 he represented him at the congress of Vienna, and suc¬ 
ceeded in obttming for the Netherlands a considerable augmenta¬ 
tion of territory. From 1816 to 1818 he was Luxemburg envoy 
at the German diet, but was recalled, at the instance of Metter- 
nich,owing to his too independent advocacy of state constitutions. 
In 1820 he retired with a pension to his estate at Homau, near 
Hoebst, in Hesse-Darmst^t; but as a member of the first 
chamber of the states of the grand-duchy he continued to take 
an active share in the promotion of measures for the welfare of 
his country. He retired from public life in 1848, and died at 
Homau on the.ssnd of October 1852. Baron von Gagcrn wrote 
a history of thcGerman nation (Vienna, 1813; 2nd<ed., 2 vols., 
Frankfort, 1825-1826), and several other bo^s on subjects 
connected with ’ history and social and political science. Of 
most permanent value, however, is his autobiography, Mein 
Anted an denPoUtik, 5 vols. (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1823-1845). 

Of Hans Christoph von Gagern’s sons three attained con¬ 
siderable eraiotmee:— 

Friedwqm BAiiDuiN, Freiherr von Gagem ,11794-1848), the 
eldest, waa Ibom at Weilburg on the 24th of October 1794. He 
entered University of Gottingen, but soon left, and, taking 
service imthe Austrian army, took part in the Russian campaign 
of iSiSjiaand fought in the following year at Dresden, Kulm and 
Leipzig. He then entered the Dutch service, took part in the 
campaigns of 1815, and, after studying anotiter year at Heidel¬ 
berg, was member for Luxemburg of the military commission of 
the German federal diet (1824,1825). In 1830 and 1831 he took 
part in the Dutch campaign in Belgium, and in 1844, iter being 
promoted to the rank of general, was sent on an important 
mission to the Dateh East Indies to inquire into the state of 
their military defences. In 1847 he was appointed governor at 
the Hague, and comnoandant in South Holland. In the spring 
of 1848 he was ,in Germany, and on the outbreak of the revolu¬ 
tionary troubles he accepted the invitation of the government 
of Baden to take the command against the insurgent “ free 
companies ” (Freischaaren). At Kandern, on the 20th of April,, 
he made a vain effort to persuade the leaders to submit, and was 
about to order his troops to attack when he was mortally wounded 
by the bullets of the insurgents. His Life, in 3 vols. (Heidelberg 
and l^pzig, 1856-1857), was written by his brother Heinrich 
von Gagern. 

HKiNRiai Wilhelm Aitgusit, Freiherr von Gagern (1799- 
1880), the third son, was bom-at Bayreuth on the 20th of August 
1799, educated at the military academy at Munich, and, as an 
officer in the service Of the duke of Nassau, fought at Waterloo, 
Lea-ving the service after the war, he studied jurisprudence at 
Heidelberg, G6ttingen and Jena, and in 1819 went for a while 
to Geneva to complete his studi* s. Tn 1821 he began his official 
career a* a lawyer in the grand-duchy of Hesse, and in 1832 
was elected to the second chamber. Already at the universities 
he had proclaimed his Liberal sympathies as a member of the 
Bwsthmschtfi, and he now thr^ himself into open opposition 
to the unconstitutional spirit of the Hessian government, an 
attitude whidi ledlto his dismissal from the state service in 1833.. 
Henceforth he lived in comparative retirenvjnt, cultivating a 
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{lum rented by his father at Konsheliu, and occasionally pub* 
lishing criticisnut ot public afbirs, until the February revolution 
of 1848 and its echoes in Germany recalled him to active political 
life. For a short while he was at the head of the new Hessian 
adminktratibn; but his ambition was to share in the creation 
of a united Germany. At the Heidelbeis meeting and the 
preliminary convention (Vorparlament) of Frankfort he deeply 
impressed the assemblies with the breadth and moderation of 
his views; with the result that when the German naticmal 
parliament met (May 18), he was elected its first president. 
His influence was at first paramount, both with the Unionist 
party and with the more moderate elements of the Left, and it was 
he who was mainly instrumental in imposing the principle of a 
united empire with a common parliament, and in carrying the 
election of the Archduke John as regent. With the growing 
split between the Great Germans {Groadeutschen), who wished 
the new empire to include the Austrian provinces, and the Little 
Germans (Kleindeutschen), who realized that German unity could 
only be attained by excluding them, his position was shaken. 
On the 15th of December, when Schmerling and the Austrian 
members had left the cabinet, Gagern became head of the 
imperial ministry, and on the i8th he introduced a programme 
(known as the Gagernseke Pregramm) according to which Austria 
was to be excluded from the new federal state, but bound to it 
by a treaty of union. After a severe struggle this proposal was 
accepted ; but the academic discussion on the constitution 
continued for weary months, and on the 20th of May, realizing 
the hopelessness of coming to terms with the ultra-democrats, 
Gagern and his friends resigned. Later on he attempted to 
influence the Prussian Northern Union in the direction of the 
national policy, and he took part in the sessions of the Erfurt 
parliament; but, soon realizmg the hopelessness of any good 
results from the vacillating policy of Prussia, he retired from 
the contest, and, as a major in the service of the Schleswig- 
Kolstein government, took part in the Danish War of 1850. 
After riie war he retired into private life at Heidelberg. In i86a, 
misled by the constitutional tendency of Austrian politics, he 
publicly declared in favour of the Great German party, In 1864 j 
he went as Hessian envoy to Vienna, retiring in 1872 when | 
the post was abolished. He died at Darmstadt on the 22nd 
of May 1880. 

Maximilian, Freiherr von Gagern (1810-1889), the youngest 
son, was bom at Weilburg on tJie 26th of March 1810. Up to 
1848 he was a government official in Nassau ; in that year he 
became a member of the German national parliament and under¬ 
secretary of state for foreign afiairs. Throughout the revolu¬ 
tionary years lie supported his brother’s policy, became a member 
of the Erfurt parliament, and, after the collapse of the national 
movement, returned to the service of the duchy of Nassau. In 
185s he turned Roman Catholic and entered the Austrian service 
as court and ministerial councillor in the department of foreign 
affairs. In 1871 he retired, and in 1881 was nominated a lllfe 
member of the Upper Chamber (Herrenhaus). He died at 
Vienna on the 17 th of October 1889. 

See AUfftmeint dfuttcht Biographie, Band viii. p. 301, &c, {1B78) 
and Band xlbc, p. 654 (1904)- 

GAHAMBAR, festiv^s of the ancient Avesta calendar cele¬ 
brated by the Parsees at six seasons of the year which correspond 
with the six periods of creation: (i) Maidhyozaremaya (mid 
spriig), (*) Maidhyoshema (midsummer^, (3) Paitishahya (season 
of corn), (4) Ayaikrzma (season of flocks^ (5) Maidhyarya (winter 
solstice), (6) Hamaspaihmaedha (festival of sacrifices). 

GAIGNI&RE^ raANQOlS ROGER DE (1642-1715), French 
genealogist, antiquary and collector, was the son of Aim6 de 
Gaigiiiires, secretary to the governor of Burgundy, and was 
bom on the 30th of December 1642. He became icuyer (esquire) 
to Louis Joseph, diricc of Guise, and afterwards to Ixiuis Joseph’s 
aunt, Marie of Guise, by whom in 1679 he was appointed govamor 
of her jx'incipality. of Joinville, At an early age be began to 
make a collection of original materials for history generally, and, 
in particular, for that of the French church and court. He 
brought together a large collection of original letters and other 
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doevuneats, togethar with portraits and prmts, and had copies 
made of a great number of the most curious antiquarian objects, 
such as seals, tombstones, stained glass, miniatures and tapestry. 
In 1711 he presented the whole of his collections to the king. 
The bulk of them is preserved in the Bibltoth^que Nationak 
at Paris, and a certain number in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 

See G. Oupleasis, Roger de Gaigtiiires (Paris, 1870); L, Pelisle, 
Cabietet des manuscrUe, t. i. pp. 335-356; H. Bouchot, Les Portraits 
auK erayon des XVP et XVIP s'iMes (Paris, 1884); Ch. do 
Grandmalson, Gaigtiiires, ses correspoadants et ses collections de 
portraits (Niort, 189a), 

GAIL, JEAN BAPTISTE (1755-1829), French Hellenist, was 
bom in Paris on the 4th of July 1755. In 1791 he was appointed 
deputy, and in 1792 titular professor at the Cofl#ge d* France. 
During the Revolution he quietly performed his prufessionat 
duties, taking no part in politics, although he possessed the 
faculty of ingratiating himself with those in authority. In 1815 
he was appomted by the king keeper of Greek MSS. m the royail 
library over the heads of the candidates proposed by the otter 
conservators, an appointment which made him many enemies. 
Gail imagined that there was an organized conspiracy to belittle 
his learning and professional success, and there was a standing 
quarrel between him and his literary opponents, the most dis¬ 
tinguished of whom was P. L. Courier. He died on the 5th of 
February 1829. Without being a great Greek scholar, Gail was 
a man of unwearied industry, whose whole life was devoted to 
his favourite studies, and he deserves every credit for having 
rescued Greek from the neglect into which it had fallen during the 
troublous times in which he lived. The list of Gail’s published 
works filled 500 quarto pages of the introduction to his edition of 
Xenophon. The best of these is his edition of Theocritus (1828). 
He also wrote a number of elementary educational works, based 
on the principles of the school of Port Royal. His communica¬ 
tions to the Acaddmie des Inscriptions being coldly received and 
seldom accorded the honour of print, he inserted them in a vast 
compilation in 24 volumes, which he called Le Phihlogue, con¬ 
taining a mass of ill-digested notes on Greek grammar, geography, 
archaeology, and various authors. ' 

See " Notice hlstorique sur la vio et lea ouvraaes de J. B. G.," In' 
Mtm. de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, ix.; the articles in BiograpkU'. 
universelie (by A. Pillon) and Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine hneydo* 
padie (by C. F. Bslhrl : a list of his works will be found in J. M. 
Quirard, La Prance liuiraire (1829), including the contents of tne 
volumes of Le Philolngue, 

CAILLAC, a totvn of south-western France, capital of’on 
arrondissement in the department of Tarn, on the right bank of 
the Tam, 15 m. W, of Albi on the railway from that cify to 
Toulouse. Pop. (1906) town, 5388; commune, 7535. The 
churches of St Michel and St Pierre, both dating from the 13th 
and 14th centuries, have little architectural importance. There 
are some interesting houses, one of which, the Maison Yversen, 
of the Renaissance, is remarkable for the rich carving of its doors. 
The public institutions indude the sub-prefecture, a tribunal 
of first instance, and a communal college. Its industries include 
the manufacture of lime and wooden shoes, while dyeing, wood¬ 
sawing and flour-milling are also carried oh ; it has a consider¬ 
able trade in grain, flour, vegetables, dried plums, anise, coriander, 
&C., and in wine, the white and red wines of the arrondissement 
having a high reputation. Gaillac grew up round the Benedictine 
abbey of St Michei, founded in the loth century. 

GAILLARD, GABRIEL HENRI (1726-1806), French historian, 
was bom at Ostel, Picardy, in 1726. He was educated for the 
bar, but after finishing his studies adopted a literary career, 
ultimately devoting his chief attention to history. He was 
already a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
lettres (i?6o), when, after the publication of the three first 
volumes of his HisUnre de la rivalili de la France et d'AngUterre, 
he was elected to the French Academy (1771); when 
i Napoleon created the Institute he was admitted into its third 
doss {Acadhnie jrattfpise) in 1803. Fot 'forty years he was the 
intimate friend of Malesherbes. whose (*8os) he 
died at Finnin, near Chantillyj^on tlie 'i3di orPebruS^Jr iSb6. 
Gaillerd K pafastaking and imptroal'Ih’his stotiemeht 01 facts. 
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and his style is correct and elegant, hut the unity of his narrative 
is somewhat destroyed by digressions, and by his method of 
treating war, politics, civil administration, and ecclesiastical 
affairs under separate heads. His most important work is his 
Histoire de la rivalHe de la France el de I’Angleterre (in ii vols., 
*77J”i777); and among his other works may be mentioned 
Essai de rketnrique franfaise, d Vusage des jeunes demoiselles 
(1745), often reprinted, and in 1822 with a life of the author; 
Histoirr de Marie de Bourgogne (1757); Histoire de Franfois 
(7 vols., 1776-1779); Histoire des grandes gtterelles enire Charles V 
el Franfois 1 "^ {2 vols., 1777); Histoire de Charlemagne (2 vols., 
1782); Histoire de la rivaliU dela France et de I’Espagne (8 vols., 
i8ot); Dictionnaire historique (6 vols., 1789-1804), making part 
of the Encyclopidie mithodique; and Melanges litleraires, con¬ 
taining Eoges on Charles V., Henry IV., Descartes, Corneille, 
La Fontaine, Malesherbes and others. 

GAINESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Alachua county, 
Florida, U.S.A., about 70 m. S.VV. of Jacksonville. Pop. (1890) 
2790; (1900) 3633, of whom 1803 were negroes; (1910, U.S. 
census) 6183. Gainesville is served by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Seaboard Air Line, and the Tampa & Jacksonville railways, 
and is an imjwrtant railway junction. It is the seat of the 
University of the State of Florida, established at Lake City in 
1903 and removed to Gainesville in 1906. The university in¬ 
cludes a school of language and literature, a general scientific 
school, a school of agriculture, a technological school, a school of 
pedagogy, a normal school, and an agricultural experiment 
station. In 1908 the university had 15 instructors and 103 
students. The Florida Winter Bible Conference and Chautauqua 
is held here. Gainesville is well known as a winter resort, and its 
climate is especially beneficial to persons affected by pulmonary 
troubles. In the neighbourhood are the Alachua Sink, Payne’s 
Prairie, Newman’s Lake, the Devil’s Mill Hopper and other 
objects of interest. The surrounding country produces Sea 
Island cotton, melons, citrus and other fruits, vegetables and 
naval stores. About 15 m. W. of the city there is a rich phosphate 
mining district. The city has bottling works, and manufactures 
fertilizers, lumber, coffins, ice, &c. The municipality owns and 
operates the water-works; the water-supply comes from a spring 
2 m. from the city, and the water closely resembles that of the 
Poland Springs in Maine. Gainesville is in the midst of the 
famous Seminole country'. The first settlement was made here 
alxiut 1850 ; and Gainesville, named in honour of General E. P. 
Gaines, was incorporated as a town in 1869, and was chartered 
as a city in 1907. 

GAINESVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Cooke county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 6 m. S. of the Red river, and about 60 m. 
N. of Fort Worth. Pop. (1890) 6594; (1900) 7874, of whom 
1201 were negroes and 269 foreign-born. The city is served by 
the Gulf, Colorado ft Santa F6, and the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas railways, and by an interurban electric railway. Gaines¬ 
ville is a trading centre and market for the surrounding country, 
in which cotton, grains, garden truck, fruit and alfalfa are grown 
and live-stock is raised ; and a wholesale distributing point for 
the neighbouring region in Texas and Oklahoma. Tlie city 
has cotton-compresses and cotton-gins, and among its manu¬ 
factures are cotton-seed oil, flour, cement blocks, pressed bricks, 
canned goods, foundry products, waggon-beds and creamery 
products. Gainesville was .settled about 1851, was incorporated 
in 1873, and was chartered as a city in 1879; it was named in 
honour of General Edmund Pendleton Gaines (1777-1849), 
who served with distinction in the War of 1812, becoming a 
brigadier-general in March 1814 and receiving the brevet of 
major-general and the thanks of Congress for his defence of 
Fort Erie in August 1814. Gaines took a prominent part in the 
operations against the Beminoles in Florida in 1817 (when he 
was in command of the Southern Militaiy District) and in 183C 
and during the Mexican War commanded the department of the 
South-West, with headquarters at New Orleans. 

GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS (1727-1788),' Et^llsh painter, 
one of the gpeatest masters of the English school in portraiture, 
and only less so in landscape, was Ixim at Sudbuiy, Suffolk, in 


the spring of 1727. His father, who carried on the business of a 
woollen crape-maker in that town, was of a respectable character 
and family, and was noted for his skill in fencing; his mother 
excelled in flower-painting, and encouraged her son in the use 
of the pencil. There were nine children of the marriage, two of 
the painter’s brothers being of a very ingenious turn. 

At ten years old, Gainstoough “ had sketched every fine tree 
and picturesque cottage near Sudbuiy,” and at fourteen, having 
filled his task-books with caricatures of his schoolmaster, and 
sketched the portrait of a man whom he had detected on the 
watch for robbing his father’s orchard, he was allowed to follow 
the bent of his genius in London, with some instruction in 
etching from Gravelot, and under such advantages as Hayman, 
the historical painter, and the academy in St Martin’s Lane could 
afford. Three years of study in the metropolis, where he did some 
modelling and a few landscapes, were succeeded by two years in 
the country. Here he fell in love with Margaret Burr, a young 
lady of many charms, including an annuity of £200, married her 
after painting her portrait, and a short courtship, and, at the age 
of twenty, became a householder in Ipswich, his rent being 
£6 a year. The annuity was reported to come from Margaret’s 
real (not her putative) father, who was one of the exiled Stuart 
princes or else the duke of Bedford. She was sister of a young 
man employed by Gainsborough’s father as a traveller. At 
Ipswich, Gainsborough tells us, he was “ chiefly in the face-way ”; 
his sitters were not so numerous as to prevent him from often 
rambli^ with his friend Joshua Kirby (president of the Society 
of Artists) on the banlcs of the Orwell, from painting many 
landscapes with an attention to details which his later works 
never exhibited, or from joining a musical club and entertaining 
himself and his fellow-townsmen by giving concerts. As he 
advanced in years he became ambitious of advancing in reputa¬ 
tion. Bath was then the general resort of wealth and fashion, 
and to that city, towards the close of the year 1759, he removed 
with his wife and two daughters, the only issue of their marriage. 
His studio in the circus was soon thronged with visitors; he 
gradually raised his price for a half-length portrait from 5 to 40 
guineas, and lor a whole-length from 8 to 100 guineas; and he 
rapidly developed beyond the comparatively plain and hum¬ 
drum quality of his Ipswich paintings. Among his sitters at 
this period were the authors .Sterne and Richardson, and the 
actors Quin, Henderson and Garrick. Meanwhile he contributed 
both portraits and landscapes to the annual exhibitions in 
London. He indulged his taste for music by learning to play the 
viol-di-gamba, the harp, the hautboy, the violoncello. His house 
harboured Italian, German, French and English musicians. 
He haunted the green-room of Palmer’s theatre, and painted 
gratuitou.sly the portraits of many of the actors : he constantly 
gave away his sketches and land.scapes. In the summer of 1774, 
having already attained a position of great pro.sperity, he took 
his departure for l^ndon, and fixed his residence at Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, a noble mansion still standing, for a part of 
which the artist paid £300 a year. 

Gainsborough had not been many months in Ixindon ere he 
received a summons to the palace, and to the end of his career be 
divided with West the favour of the court, and with Reynolds 
the favour of the town. Sheridan, Burke, Johnson, Franklin, 
Canning, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs Siddons, Clive, 
Blackstone, Hurd, were among the number of those who sat to 
him. But in London as in Bath his landscapes were exhibited, 
were commended, and were year after year returned to him, 
“till they stood,” says Sir William Beechty, "ranged in long 
lines from his hall to his painting-room.” Gtunsborough was a 
member of the Royal Academy, one of the original 36 elected in 
1768; but in 1784, being dissatisfied with the position ^signed 
on the exhibition walls to his portrait of the three princesses, 
he withdrew that and his other pictures, and he never afterwards 
exhibited there. Even before this he had taken no part in the 
business of the Institution. After seceding he got up an exhibi¬ 
tion in his own house, not successfully. In Fetmiary 1788, while 
witnessing the trial of Warren Hastings, he felt an extraordinary 
chill at the back of his neck; this was the beginning of a cance» 
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(or, as some say, a malignant wen) which proved fatal on the 
and of August of the same year. He lies buried at Kew. 

Gainsborough was tall, fair and handsome, generous, impulsive 
to the point of capriciousness, easily irritated, not of bookish 
likings, a lively talker, good at repartee. He was a most thorough 
embodiment of the artistic temperament; delighting in nature 
and “ the look of things,” insatiable in working, fond of music 
and the theatre hardly less than of painting—a warm, rich person¬ 
ality, to whom severe principle was perhaps as foreign as de¬ 
liberate wrong-doing. The property which he left at his death was 
not large. One of ms daughters, Mary, had married the musician 
Fischer contrary to his wjshes, and was subject to fits of mental 
aberration. The other daughter, Margaret, died unmarried. 
Mrs Gainsborough, an extremely sweet-tempered woman, sur¬ 
vived her husbtmd ten years. There is a pretty anecdote Aat 
Gainsborough, if he ever had a tiff with her, would write a pacify¬ 
ing note, confiding it to his dog Fox, who delivered it to the lady’s 
pet spaniel Tristram. The note was worded as in the person of 
Fox to Tristram, and Mrs Gainsborough replied in the best of 
humours, us from Tristram to Fox. 

Gainsborough and Reynolds rank side by side as the greatest 
portrait-painters of the English school. They were at variance; 
but Gainsborough on his death-bed sought and obtained a re¬ 
conciliation. It is difficult to say which stands the higher of 
the two, although Reynolds may claim to have worked with a 
nearer approach to even and demonstrable excellence. In grace, 
spirit, and lightness of insight and of touch, Gainsborough is 
peculiarly eminent. His handling was slight for the most part, 
and somewhat arbitrary, but in a high degree masterly ; and 
his landscapes and rustic compositions are not less gifted than 
his portraits. Among his finest works are portraits of “ Lady 
Ligonier,” ” Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire,” “ Ma,ster 
Buttall (the Blue Boy),” now in Grosvenor House, “ Mrs Sheridan 
and Mrs Tickell,” “ Orpin, the parish clerk ” (National G^lery), 
the Hon. Mrs Graham ” (Scottish National Gallery), his own 
portrait (Royal Academy), “ Mrs Siddons ” (National Gallery ); 
also “ the Cottage Door,” ” the Market Cart,” “ the Return from 
Harvest,” “ the Woodman and his Dog in a Storm ” (destroyed 
by fire), and " Waggon and Horses passing a Brook ” (National 
Gallery—this was a favourite with its painter). He made a viist 
number of drawings and sketches. 

A few observations may be added : (i) ns to individual 
works by Gainsborough, and (2) as to his general characteristics 
05 a painter. 

Two of his first portraits, executed when he was settled at 
Ip.swich, were separate likenesses of Mr and Mrs Hingeston. 
His first great hit was made at Bath with a portrait of Lord 
Nugent. With a likeness of Mr Poynte, 1762, we find a decided 
advance in artistic type, and his style became fixed towards 
1768. The date of the “ Blue Boy ” is somewhat uncertain: 
most accounts name 1779, but perhaps 1770 is nearer the mark. 
This point is not without interest for dilettanti; because it is 
said that Gainsborough painted the picture with a view to confut¬ 
ing a dictum of Reynolds, to the effect that blue was a colour 
unsuitable for the main light of a work. But, if the picture was 
produced before 1778, the date of Reynolds’s dictum, this long- 
cherished and often-repeated tradition must be given up. A 
full-length of the duke of Norfolk was perhaps the latest work 
to which Gainsborough set his hand. His portrait of Elizabeth, 
duchess of Devonshire, famous for its long di^ppearance, has 
aroused much controversy ; whether this painting, produced not 
long after Gainsborough had settled in London, and termed 
” the Duchess of Devonshire,” does really represent that lady, 
is by no means certam. It was mysteriously stolen in 1876 in 
London immediately after it had been purchased by Messrs 
Agnew at the Wynn Ellis sale at a huge price, and a long time 
elapsed before it was retraced. The picture vas taken to New 
York, and eventually to Chicago ; and in April 1901, through 
the agency of a man named Pat Sheedy, it was given up to the 
American detectives working for Messrs Agnew ; it was lien sold 
to Mr Pierpont Morgan. 

Gainsborough’s total output of paintings exceeded 300, 


including 230 portraits: he also etched at least 18 plates, and 
3 in aquatint. At the date of bis death 56 paintings remained 
on band : these, along with 148 drawings, were then exhibited. 
In his earlier days he made a practice of copying works by 
Vandyck (the object of his more special admiration), Titian, 
Rubens, Teniers, Hobbema, Claude and some others, but not 
in a spirit of servile reproduction. 

Gainsborough was pre-eminent in that very essential ele¬ 
ment of pxjrtraiture—truthful likeness. In process of time he 
advanced in the rendering of immediate expression, while he 
somewhat receded in general character. He always made his 
sitters look pleasant, and, after a while, distinguished. Unity 
of impression is one of the most marked qualities in his work; 
he seems to have seen his subject as an int^er, and he wrought 
at the various parts of it together, every touch (and very wilful 
some of his touches look) tending towards the foreseen result. 
He painted with arrowy speed, more esfjecially in his later 
years. For portraits he used at times brushes upon sticks 6 ft. 
long ; there was but little light in his painting-room, and he 
often worked in the evenings. He kept his landscape work 
distinct from his portraiture, not ever adding to the latter a fully 
realized landscape background; his views he never signed or 
dated—^his likenesses only once or twice. His skies are constantly 
cloudy, the country represented is rough and broken ; the 
scenes arc of a pastoral kind, with an effect generally of coming 
rain, or else of calm sun-setting. The prevalent feeling of his 
landscapes is somewhat sad, and to children, whether in subject- 
groups or in portraits, he mostly lent an expression rather plain¬ 
tive than mirthful. It should be acknowledged that, whether 
in portraiture or in landscape, the painter’s mannerisms of 
execution increased in process of time—patchings of the brush, 
tufty foliage, &c.; some of his portraits are hurried and flimsy, 
with a minimum of solid content, though not other than artistic 
in feeling. Here are a few of his axioms:—“ What makes the 
difference between man and man is real ijerformance, and not 
genius or conception.” “I don’t think it would be more ridiculous 
for a person to put his nose close to the canvas and say the colours 
smelt offensive than to say how rough the paint lies, for one is 
just as material as the other with regard to hurting the effect and 
drawing of a picture.” “ The eye is the only perspective-master 
needed by a landscape-painter.” 

Authorities.— In 17M T’hilip Thicknessc, I.icutenant-Govomor 
of Laadguard Fort, Ipswicli, who had been active in promoting the 
artist'-s fortunes at starting, published A Sketch uf the Life and 
Paintings of Thomas Gainsborough. He had <]uarrelled with the 
painter at Bath, partly because the latter had undertaken to do u 
portrait of him as a gift, and then neglected the work, and iinally. 
In a huff, bundled it off only half done. The crucial question hero i.s 
whether or not Gainsborough was reasonably pledged to perform 
any such gratuitous work, and tliis point has been contcsttjd. Thick- 
nesse’s book is in part adverse to Gainsliorough, and more particu¬ 
larly so to his wife. Reynolds’s " Lecture ” on Gainsborough, 
replete with critical insight, should never be lost sight of as a le^ing 
document. In 1856 a heedfuUy compiled Life of Thomas Gains¬ 
borough was brought out by T. Fulcher. This was the first 
substantial work about him subsequent to Allan Cunningham's 
lively account (iSzq) in lus Lives of the Painters. Of late years a 
great deal has been written, mainly but not by any means exclusively 
from the critical or technical point of view -Sir Walter Amistrong 
(two works, 1896 and 1898) ; Mrs Arthur Bell (1902); Sir W. M. 
Conway, Artistic Development of Reynolds and Gainsborough (1880) ; 
Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower (1903) : G. M. Brock-Amold (1881). 
G. Pauli has brought out an ilhustrated work in Germany (1^4) 
under the title Gainsborough. (W. M. R.) 

GAINSBOROUGH, a market town in the W. Lindsey or 
Gainsborough parliamentary division of Lincolnshire, England ; 
on the right (E.) bank of the Trent. Pop. of urban district 
(1901) 17,660. It is served by the Lincoln-Doncaster joint line 
of the Great Northern and Great Eastern railways, by which it 
is r6 m. N.W. of Lincoln, and by the Great Central railway. 
The parish church of All Saints is classic of the 18th centu^, 
excepting the Perpendicular tower. The two other parish 
churches are modem. The Old Hall, of the 15^ century, en¬ 
larged in the i6th, is a picturesque building, forming throe 
sides of*a quadrangle, partialljl^ timber-framed, but having a 
beautiful oriel window and other parts of stone. There is also 
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a Tudor tower of brick. A literary and scientific institute occupy 
port of the building. Gainsborou^ possesses a grammar school 
(founded in 1589 a charter of Queen Elizateth) and other 
schools, town-hall, county court-house, Albert Hall and Church 
of England Institute. There is a large carrying trade by water 
on the Trent and neighbouring canals. Shiptwilding and iron¬ 
founding are carried on, and there are manufactures of linseed 
cake, and agricultural and other machinery. 

Gainsborough (Gegnesburh) was probably inhabited by the 
Saxons on account of the fishing in the Trent, "nre Saxon 
Chronicle states that in 1013 the Danish king Sweyn landed 
here and subjugated the inhabitants. Gainsborough, though not 
a chartered borough, was probably one by prescription, for 
mention is made of burghal tenure in 1380. The privilege of 
the return of writs was conferred on the lord of the manor, 
Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, in 13*3, and confirmed 
to Ralph dc Percy in 1383. Mention is made in 1204 of a 
Wednesday market, but there is no extant grant before 1258, 
when Henry HI. granted a Tuesday market to William de 
Valence, earl of Pembroke, who also obtained from Edward I. 
in lapi licence for an annual fair on All Saints’ Day, and the 
seven preceding and eight following days. In 1243 Henry III. 
granted to John Talbot licence for a yearly fair on the eve, day 
and morrow of .St James the Apostle. Queen Elizabeth in 1592 
granted to Thomas Lord Burgh two fairs, to Iregin on Easter 
Monday and on the gth of October, each lasting three days. 
Charles I. in r63S-i636 extended the duration of each to nine 
days. The Tuesday market is still held, and the fair days are 
Tuesday and Wednesday in Easter-week, and the Tuesday and 
Wednesday after the 20th of October. 

See Adam Stark, History and Antiquities of Gainsburgh (London, 
» 843 )' 

GAIRDNER, JAMES (1828- ), English historian, son of 

John Gairdner, M.D., was born in Edinburgh on the 22nd of 
March 1828. Educated in his native city, he entered tlie Public 
Record Ofiicc in London in 1846, becoming assistant keeper of 
tlie public records (1859-1893). Gairdner’s valuable and pains¬ 
taking contributions to English history relate chiefly to the 
reigns of Richard III., Henry VII. and Henry VIII. For the 
“ Rolls Series ” lie edited Letters and Papers illustrative of the 
Reigns of Richard Ill. and Henry VII. (London, 1861-1863), “utd 
Memorials of Henry Vll, (London, 1858) ; and he succeeded 
J. S. Brewer in editing the Letters and Papers, foreign and 
domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII. (London, 1862-1905). 
He brought out the best edition of the Paston Letters (London, 
1872-1875, and again 1896), for which he wrote a valuable 
introduction ; and for the Camden Society he edited the Histori¬ 
cal collections of a Citizen of London (London, 1876), and Three 
iSth-century Chronicles (London, 1880). His other works include 
excellent monographs on Richard 111 . (London, 1878, new and 
enlarged edition, Cambridge, 1898), and on Henry Vll. (Ix)ndon, 
1889, and subsequently); The Houses of Lancaster and York 
(London, 1874, and other editions); The English Church in the 
i 6 (h century (London, 1902); LoUardy and the Reformation in 
England (1908); and contributions to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the Dictionary of Naiional Hiography, the Cambridge 
Modern History, and the English Historical Review. Gairdner 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Edinburgh in 1897, was made a C.B. in 1900. 

OAIRLOCH (Gaelic gecirr, short), a sea loch, village and 
parish in the west of the county of Ross and Cromarty, Scotland. 
Pop. of parish (1901) 3797. The parish covers a large district 
on the coast, and stretches inland beyond the farther banks 
of Loch Maree, the whole of which lies within its bounds. It 
also includes the islands of Dr^ and Horisdale in the loch, and 
Ewe in Lodi Ewe, and occupies a total area of 200,646 acres. 
The place and loch must not be confounded with Gareloch in 
Dumbartonshire. Formerly an apptat^e of the earldom of Ross, 
Gairloch has belonged to the Mackenzies since the end of the 15 th 
century. Flowerdale, an 18th-century house-in the pretty little 
glen of the saiiie name, lying dose to the village, is the chief 
seat of the Gairloch branch of the -clan Mackenzie. William 


Ross (1763-1790), the Gaelic poet, vdio was schoolmaster of 
Gairloch, of which his mother was a native, was buried in the 
old kirkyard, where a monument commemorates him. 

6 A 1 SERIC, or Gknsbsic {c. 390-477), king of the Vandals, 
was a son of King Godegisel (d. 406), and was born about 390. 
Though lame and only of moderate stature, he won renown as a 
warrior, and became king on the death of his brother Gonderic 
in 428. In 428 or 429 he led a great host of Vandals from Spain 
into Roman Africa, and took possession of Mauretania. Tliis 
step is said to have been taken at the instigation of Boniface, 
the Roman general in Africa; if true, Boniface soon repented of 
his action, and was found resisting the Vandals and defending 
Hippx) Regius against them. At the end of fourteen months 
Gaiseric raised the siege of Hippo; but Boniface was forced 
to fly to Italy, and the city afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Vandals. Having pillaged and conquered almost the whole of 
Roman Africa, the Vandal king concluded a treaty with the 
emperor Valentinian III. in 435, by which he was allowed to 
retain his conquests ; this peace, however, did not last long, 
and in October 439 he captured Carthage, which he made the 
capital of his kingdom. According to some authorities Gaiseric 
at this time first actually assumed the title of king. In religious 
matters he was an Arian, and persecuted the members of the 
orthodox church in Africa, although his religious policy varied with 
his relations to the Roman empire. Turning his attention in 
another direction he built a fleet, and the ravages of the Vandals 
soon made them known and feared alonp the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean. “ Let us make,” said Gaiseric, “ for the dwellings of 
the men with whom God is angry,” and he left the conduct of 
his marauding ships to wind and wave. In 455, however, he 
led an expedition to Rome, stormed the city, which for fourteen 
days his troops were permitted to plunder, and then returned 
to Africa laden with spoil, He also carried with him many 
captives, including the empress Eudoxia, who is said to have 
invited the Vandals into Italy. The Romans made two attempts 
to avenge themselves, one by the Western emperor, Majorianus, 
in 460, and the other by the Eastern emperor, I^o I., eight years 
later ; but both enterprises failed, owing principally to the geniu.s 
of Gaiseric. Continuing his course on the sea the king brought 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica and the Balearic Islands under his rule, 
and even extended his conquests into Thrace, Egypt and Asia 
Minor. Having made peace with the casteni emperor Zeno in 
476, he died on the 25th of January 477. Gaiseric was a cruel 
and cunning man, possessing great military talents and superior 
mental gifts. Though the effect of his victories was afterwards 
neutralized by the successes of Belisarius, his name long remained 
the glory of the Vandals. The name Gaiseric is said to be 
derived from gnis, a javelin, and reiks, a king. 

See Vandals ; also T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, vol. ii. 
(London, 1892) ; E. Gibbon, Decline and Pall oj the Roman Empire 
fed. J. B. Bury, 1896-1000); L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Vandateu 
(Leipzig, 1001) ; and F. Martroye, Genseric ; La Conquite vandale 
en Afrique (T’ans, 1907). 

OAISFORD, THOMAS (1779-1855), English classical scholar, 
was born at Iford, Wiltshire, on the 22nd of December 
Proceeding to Oxford in t797, he became successively student 
and tutor of Christ Church, and was in i8ti appomted regius 
professor of Greek in the university. Taking orders, he held 
(1815-1847) the college living of Westv/ell, in Oxfordshire, and 
other ecdcsiaaticol preferments simultaneously with his professor¬ 
ship. From 1831 until his death on the 2nd of June 1855, he 
was dean of Christ Church. As curator of the Bodleian and 
principal delegate of the University Press he was instrumental 
in securing the co-operation of distinguished European scholars 
as collators, notably Bekker and Dindorf. Among his numerous 
contributions to Greek literature may be mentioned, Hephaes- 
tion’s Encheiridion (1810); Poetae Graeci minores (1814-1820); 
Stobaeus’ Florilegium (1822); Herodotus, with variorum notes 
(1824); Suidas’ Lexicon (1834); Etymologicon magnum (1848); 
Eusebius’s PraeparaHo (1843) DemonstraHe evangelica 
(t852)t In 1856 ^e Gaisford prizes, for Greek composition, were 
founded at Oxford to perpetuate his memory. • 



OAIUS, a celebrated fi.Qaian jurist 
very little is known. It is impossible to discover even his full 
name, Goius or Caius being merdy the personal name (pracnomen) 
so common in Rome. From internal evidence in iris works it may 
be gathered that he flourished in the reigns of the emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurehus and Commodus. 
His works were thus composed betswn the years 130 and iSo, 
at the time when the Roman empire was most prosperous, and 
its government the best .Most probably Gaius lived in some . 
provincial town, and hence we find no contemporary notices of ] 
his life or works. After his death, however, Wi writings were 
recognized as of great authority, and the emperor Valentinian 
named him, along with Papinian, Ulpian, Modestinus and 
Paulus,a8 one of the five jurists whose opinions were to be followed 
by judicial officers in deciding cases. The works of these jurists 
accordingly became most important sources of Roman law. 

Besides the Institutes, which are a complete exposition of the 
elements of Roman law, Gaius was the author of a treatise on the 
Edicts of the Magistrates, of Commentaries on the Twelve Tables, 
and on the important Lex Papia Poppaea, and several other 
works. His interest in the antiquities of Roman law is appuent, | 
and for this reason liis work is most valuable to the historian of 
early institutions. In the disputes between the two schools of 
Roman jurists he generally attached himself to that of the 
Sabinions, who were said to be followers of Ateius Capito, of 
whose life v\e have some account in the Annals of Tacitus, and to 
advocate u strict adherence as far us possible to ancient rules, 
and to resist innovation. Many quotations from the works of 
Gaius occur in the Digest of Justinian, and so acquired a 
permanent place in the system of Roman law; while a com¬ 
parison of the Institutes of Justinian with those of Gaius shows 
that the whole method and arrangement of tlie later work were 
copied from that of the earlier, and very numerous passages are 
word for word the same. Probably, for the greater part of the 
period of three centuries which elapsed between Gaius and 
Justinian, the Institutes of the former had been the fitmiliar text- 
teok of all students of Roman law. 

Unfortunately the work was lost to modem scholars, until, in 
1816, a manuscript was discovered by B. G. Niebuhr in the 
cliapter library of Verona, in which cer tain of the .works of St 
Jerome were written over some earlier writings, iwlflch proved 
to be the lost work of Gaius. The greater part of the palimpsest 
has, however, been deciphered and the text is now fairly complete. 
This discovery has thrown a flood of light on portions of the 
hi.story of Roman law which had previously been most obscure. 
Much of the historical information given by Gaius is wanting in 
the compilations of Justinian, and, in particular, the account of 
the ancient forms of procedure in actions. In these forms can be 
traced “ survivals ” from the most primitive times, which 
provide the science of comparative law with valuableillustrations, 
which may explain tlie strange forms of legal procedtkte. found in 
other early systems. Another circumstance whirfu'renders the 
work of Gaius more interesting to the historical student .than that 
of Justinian, is that Gaius lived at a time when actions were 
tried by the system of formulae, or formal directions given by the 
praetor before whom the case first came, to the judex to whom he 
referred it. Without a knowledge of the terms of these formulae 
it is impossible to solve the most interesting question in the his¬ 
tory of Roman law, and show how the rigid rules peculiar to the 
wncient law of Rome were modified by what has been called tire 
equitable jurisdiction of the praetors, and made applicable to new 
conditions, and brought into harmony with the notions and the 
needs of a .more developed society. It is clear from evidence of 
Gaius that this result was obtained, not by an independent set of 
courts administering, as in England previous to the Judicature 
Acts, a system different from tlrat of the ordinary courts, but by 
the marupulation of the formulae. In the time of Justinian the 
work was complete, and the formulary system had disappeared. 

The Institutes of Gaius are divided into four books—the first 
treating pf persons and the differences of the sta^s they may 
occupy in the eye of the law; the second of things, and the 
modes in which rights over them may be acquired, including the 
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law relating to wills; the third of intestate sucoes^n and of 
obligations ; the fourth of actions and their forms. 

There are several carefully prepared editions of the Imtitutes, 
starting from that of Goschen (i8zo), down to that of Studemund 
and Rruger {1900). The most complete English edition is that Of 
E. Poste, which includes beside the text an Englisli tran-slation and 
copious commentary (1883), A comparison of the early forms 
octioiu mentioned by Gaius with those used by other pntnitive 
societies will be found in Sir H. Maine’s Early Institutions, cap, 9. 
For further information see M. Glasson, Plude sur Gaius el sur U 
fus respondendi ; also Roman Law. 

QAIOS CAISAR (a.d. 12-41), sumamed Caliguia, Roman 
emperor from 37-41, youngest son of Germanicus and Agrippina 
the elder, was bom on the 31st of August A.D. 12. He was 
brought up in his father’s comp on the Rhine among the soldiers, 
and received the name Caligula from the caligae, or foofesoldiers’ 
boots, which he used to wear. He also accompanied his father to 
Syria, and after his death returned to Rome. In 32 he was 
summoned by Tiberius to Capreae,and by skilful flattery managed 
to escape the fate of his relatives. After the murder of Tiberius 
by Naevius Sertorius Macro, the prefect of the praetorian guards, 
which was probably due to his instigation, Caligula ascended the 
throne amidst the rejoicings of the people. The senate conferred 
the imperial power upon him alone, although Tiberius Gemellus, 
the grandson of the preceding emperor, had been designated as 
his co-heir. He entered on his first consulship in July 37. For 
the first eight months of his reign he did not disappoint the 
popular expectation ; but after his recovery from a severe illness 
his true character showed itself. His extravagance, cruelty and 
profligacy can hardly be explained except on the as.sumption that 
he was out of hi.s mind. According to Pelham, much of his 
conduct was due to the atmosphere in which he was brought up, 
and the ideas of sovereignty instilled into him, which led him to 
pose as a monarch of the Graeco-oricntal type. To fill his ex¬ 
hausted treasury he put to death his wealthy subjects and 
confiscated their property; even the poor fell victims to his 
thirst for blood. He Ixjstowed the priesthood and a consulship 
upon his horse Incitatus, and demanded that sacrifice should be 
offered to himself. He openly declared that he wished the whole 
Roman people had only one head, that he might cut it off at a 
single stroke. In 39 he set out with an army to Gaul, nominally 
to puni.sh the Germans for having invaded Roman territory, but in 
reality to get money by plunder and confiscation. Before leaving, 
he led his troops to the coast opposite Britain, and ordered them 
to pick up shells on the seashore, to be dedicated to the gods at 
Rome as the spoils of ocean. On his return he entered Rome 
with an ovation (a minor form of triumph), temples were built, 
statues erected in his honour, and a special priesthood in.stituted 
to attend to hi.s worship. The people were ground down by new 
forms of taxation and every kind of extortion, but on the whole 
Rome was free from internal disturbances during his reign ; 
some insignificant conspiracies were discovered and rendered 
abortive. A personal insult to Cassius Clioerea, tribune of a 
praetorian cohort, led to Caligula’s assassination on the 24th of 
January 41. 

See Suetoniirs, Caiigula ; Tacitus, Annals, vi. 20 ff. ; Dio Cassius 
lix. ; .see also S. Baring Gould, The 'tragedy 0/ the Caesars (3rd ed., 
1892); H. F. Pelliam in Qaarlsrly Rstitw (April, 1903) ; H. Willricli, 
Beitrdge sur alien GescKichte (J903); H. Schiller, Geschichte der 
rdmischen Kaiserteii, i. pt. i ; J. B. Bury, Student’s Hist, of the 
Roman Empire {1893); Mori vale. History of the Romans under the 
Empire, oh. 48 ; H. Fumeaux's Annals oi Tacitus, ii. (introduction). 
Mention may also be made oi the famous pamphlet by L. Quidde, 
Caligula, Eine Studie fiber rdmischen Cisarenwahnsinn and an 
anonymous supplement, 1st Caligula mii unserer Zeit vergleichbar ? 
(both 1894) ; and a reply, Fin-de-SHcle-Geschichissehretbung, by 
G. Sommerieldt (1893). 

6ALAOO, the Senegal name of the long-tailed African repre¬ 
sentatives of the lemur-like Primates, whi^ has been adopted os 
their technical designation. Till recently the galagos have 
been included in tiie family Lemuridae ; but this is restneted to 
the lemurs of Madagascar, and they are now classed with the 
lorises and pottos in the family Nycticebidae, of which they form 
the section Galaginae, characterized by the great elongation of the 
upper poftion of the feet (tarsu>|^;md the poww of folding the 
large ears. Throughout the greater part of Africa south of the 
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Sahara galagos are widely distributed in the wooded districts^ 
from Senegambia m the west to Abyssirua in the east, and as far 
south as Natal. They pass the day in sleep, but are very active at 
night, feeding on fruits, insects and small birds, l^en they 
descend to the ground they sit upright, and move about by 
jumping with their hind-legs like jerboas. They are pretty little 
animals, varying from the size of a small cat to less than that of a 
rat, with large eyes and ears, soft woolly fur and long tails. * 
There arc severd species, of which G. crasstcaudaius from 
Mozambique is the largest together with G. gameiti of Natal, I 
G. agisymbanus of Zanzibar, and G. monteiroi of Angola, this 
represents the subgenus Otolemur. The typical group includes 
G. senegalensis (or galago) of Senegal, G, alleni of West and 
Central Africa, and G. ynoholi of South Africa ; while G. demidoffi 
of West and Central Africa and G. anomurus of French Congolond 
represent the subgenus Hemi^alago. (R. L.*) 

GALANGAL, formerly written “ galingale,” and sometimes 
“ garingal,” rkizoma galangae (Arab. Kholinjan ;' Ger. Galgant- 
wurzel ; Fr. Racine de Galanga), a drug, now obsolete, with an 
aromatic taste like that of mingled ginger and pepper. Lesser 
galangal root, radix galangae minoris, &c ordinary galangal of 
commerce, is the dried rhizome of Alpinia officinarum, a plant of 
the natural order Zingiberaceae, growing in the Chinese island of 
Hainan, where it is cultivated, and probably also in the woods of 
the southern provinces of China. The plant is closely allied to 
Alpinia calcarala, the rhizome of which is sold in the bazaars of 
some parts of India os a sort of galangal. Its stems attain a 
length of about 4 ft., and its leaves arc slender, lanceolate and 
light-green, and have a hot taste ; the flowers are white with 
red veins, and in simple racemes; the roots form dense masses, 
sometimes more than a foot in diameter ; and the rhizomes grow 
horizontally, and are j in. or less in thickness. Galangal seems to 
have been unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and to 
have been first introduced into Europe by Arabian physicians. 
It is mentioned in the writings of Ibii Khurdddbah, an Arabian 
geographer who flourished in the latter half of the 9th century, 
and “ gallengar ” (gallii^ale or galangal) is one of the ingredients 
in an Anglo-Saxon receipt for a “ wen salve ” (see 0 . Cockayne, 
Saxon Leecltdoms, vol. iii. p. 13). In the middle ages, as at present 
in Livonia, Esthonia and central Russia, galangal was in esteem 
in Europe both as a medicine and a spice, and in China it is still 
employed os a therapeutic agent. Its chief consumption is in 
Russia, where it is used as a cattle-medicine, and as a flavouring 
for liqueurs. 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS, an archipelago of five larger and ten 
smaller islands in the Pacific Ocean, exactly under tlie equator. 
The nearest island to the South American coast lies 580 m. W. of 
Ecuador, to which country they belong. The name is derived 
from galdpago, a tortoise, on account of the giant species, the 
characteristic feature of the fauna. The islands were discovered 
early in the i6th century by Spaniards, who gave them their 
present name. They were then uninhabited. The English names 
of the individual islands were probably given by buccaneers, for 
whom the group formed a convenient retreat. 

The larger members of the group, several of which attain an 
elevation of 2000 to 2500 ft., are Albemarle or Lsabela (100 m. 
long, 28 m. in extreme breadth, with an area of 1650 sq. m. and 
an extreme elevation of 5000 ft.), Narborough or Femandina, 
Indefatigable or Santa Cruz, Chatham or San Cristobal, Tames 
or San Salvador, and Charles or Santa Maria. The total land 
area is estimated at about 2870 sq. m. (about that of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire). The extraordinary number of craters, 
a few of which are reported still to be active, gives evidence 
that the archipelago is the result of volcanic action. The 
number of main craters may be about twenty-five, but there 
are very many small eruptive cones on the flanks of the old 
volcanoes. There is a convict settlement on Chatham with 

■ Apparently derived from the Chinese Kau-liang-Kiang, i.e. 
Kaii-hanR Ringer, the term applied by the Chinese to galangal, after 
the prefecture Kau-chau fu in Capton province, formerly called Kau- 
liang (see F. Porter Smith, Contrib. to the Materia Medica . . . of 
China, p. 9, 1871), 


some 300 inhabitants living in low thatched or iron-roofed 
huts, under the supervision of a police commissioner and other 
officials of Ecuador, b^ which country the group was annexed in 
1832, when General Villamil founded Floreana on Charles Island, 
naming it in honour of Juan Jos^ Flores, president of Ecuador. 

I A governor has been appointed since 1885, some importance 
being foreseen for the islands in connexion with the cutting of the 
Panama canal, as the group lies on the route to Australia opened 
up by that scheme. Charles Island, the most valuable of the 
group, is cultivated by a small colony. On many of the islets 
numerous tropical fruits are found growing wild, but they are no 
doubt escapes from cultivation, just as &e large herds of wild 
cattle, horses, donkeys, pigs, goats and dogs—the last large and 
fierce—which occur abundantly on most of the islands have 
escaped from domestication. 

The shores of the larger islands are fringed in some parts with a 
dense barrier of mangroves, backed by an often impenetrable 
thicket of tropical undergrowth, which, as the ridges are ascended, 
give place to taller trees and deep green bushes which ore covered 
with orchids and trailing moss (orckilla), and from which creepers 
hang down interlacing the vegetation. But generally the low 
grounds are parched and rocky, presenting only a few thickets of 
Peruvian cactus and stunted shrubs, and a most uninviting shore. 
The contrast between this low zone and the upper zone of rich 
vegetation (above about 800 ft.) is curiously marked. From July 
to November the clouds hang low on the mountains, and give 
moisture to the upjjer zone, while the climate of the lower is dry. 
Rain in the lower zone is scanty, and from May to January does 
not occur. The porous soil absorbs the moisture, and fresh water 
is scarce. Though the islands are under the equator, the climate 
is not intensely hot, as it is tempered by cold currents from the 
Antarctic sea, which, having followed the coast of Peru as far as 
Cape Blanco, bear off to the N.W. towards and through the 
Galapagos. The mean temperature of the lower zone is about 
71° F., that of the upper from 66“ to 62°. 

The Galapagos Islands are of some commercial importance to 
Ecuador, on account of the guano and the orchilla moss found 
on them and exported to Europe. Except on Charles Island, 
where settlement has existed longest, little or no influence of 
the presence of man is evident in the group; still, the running 
wild of dogs and cats, and, as regards the vegetation, especially 
goats, must in a comparatively short period greatly modify the 
biological conditions of the islands. 

The origin and development of these conditions, in islands so 
distinctly oceanic as the Galapagos, have given its chief import¬ 
ance to this archipelago since it was visited by Darwin in 
the “ Beagle.” The Galapagos archipelago possesses a rare ad¬ 
vantage from its Isolated situation, and from the fact that its 
history has never been interfered with by any aborigines of the 
human race. Of the seven species of giant tortoises known to 
science (although at the discovery of the islands there were 
probably fifteen) all are indigenous, and each is confined to its 
own islet. There also occurs a peculiar genus of lizards with two 
species, the one marine, the other terrestrial. The majority of the 
birds are of endemic species peculiar to different islets, while 
more than half belong to peculiar genera. More than half of the 
flora is unknown elsewhere. 

Since 1860 several visits have been paid to the group by scientific 
investigators—by Dr Habel in 1868 ; Messrs Baur and Adams, and 
the naturalists of the " Albatioss," between 1888 and 1891; and in 
1897-1898 by Mr Charles Harris, whose journey was specially under¬ 
taken at the instance of the Hon. Walter Rothschild. Very com- 
lete collections have therefore, as a result of these expeditions, 
een brought together; but their examination does not materially 
change the facts upon which the conclusions arrived at by Darwin, 
from the evidence of the birds and plants, were based; though he 
*' no doubt would have paid more attention to [the evidence afforded 
by Land-tortoises], if he had been in posses.sion of facts with which 
we are acquainted now " (Giinther). His conclusions were that the 
group “ has never been nearer the mainland than it is now, nor have 
Its members been at any time closer together " ; and that the char¬ 
acter of the flora and fauna is the result of species straggling over 
from America, at long intervals of time, to the different ifiets. where 
in thair isolation they have gradually varied in different degrees 
and ways from their ancestois. Equally indecisive is the further 
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exploration M to evidence for the opinion held by other naturalists 
that the endemic species of the different islands have resulted from 
subsidences, through volcanic action, which have reduced one large 
island mass into a number of islets, wherein the separated species 
became differentiated during their isolation. The presence of these 
giant reptiles on the group is the chief fact on which a former 
land connexion with the continent of America may be sustained. 
“ Nearly all authorities agree that it is not probable that they have 
crossed the wide sea between the Galapagos Islands and the American 
continent, although, while they are helpless, and quite unable to 
swim, they can float on the water. It their ancestors had been 
carried out to sea once or twice by a flood and safely drifted as far as 
the Galapagos Islands ’’ (Wallace), " they must have been numerous 
on the continent ” (Rothschild and Hartert). No remains, and of 
course no living species, of these tortoises are known to exist or have 
existed on the mainland. Rothschild and Hartert think "it is 
more natural to assume the disappearance of a great stock of animals, 
the remains of which have survived, . . . than to assume the dis¬ 
appearance in comparatively recent times (».e. in the Eocene period 
or later) of enormous land masses." Past elevations of land, how¬ 
ever (and doubtless equally great subsidences) have taken place in 
South America since the Eocene, and the conclusion that extensive 
areas of land have subsided in the Indian Ocean has long been based 
on a somewhat similar distribution of giant tortoises in the Mascarene 
region. 

Authorities.— Darwin, Voyage of the “ Beagle ” ; O. Salvin, “ On 
the Avifauna of the Galapagos Archipelago,” Trans, Zool. Soc. 
part ix. (1876) ; Sclater and Salvin, " Cliaracters of New Species 
collected by Dr Habel in the Galapagos I.slands," Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London, 1870, pp. 322 - 327 ; A. R. Wallace, Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution of Animals (New York, 1876) ; Theodor Wolf, Ein Besuch 
der Galapagos Inseln (Heidelberg, 1879) ; and paper in Geographical 
Journal, vi. 360 (1895) ; W. L. and P. L. Sclater, The Geography of 
Mammals (London, 1899); Ridgway, "Birds of the Galapagos 
Archipelago," Proc. U.S. Nat. Mies. vol. xix. pp. 439-670 (i8<)7) ; 
Baur, “ New Observations on the Origin of the Galapagos Islands," 
Amer.Nat. (1897), pp. 661-680, 864-896; A. Agassiz, ‘'^The Galapagos 
Islands,” Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. vol. xxiii. pp. 36-75 ; A. Gunther, 
Proc. Linn. Soc. (London (President's Address), October 1898), 
pp. 14-29 (with bibliography from 1H75 to 1898 on gigantic land- 
tortoises) ; Rothschild and Hartert, “ Review of the Ornithology 
of the Galapagos Islands," Novitates soologicae, vi. pp. 83-203; 
B. L. Robinson, “ Flora of the Galapagos Islands,” Proc, Amer. 
Acad, of Arts and Sciences, xxxviii. (1902). 

GALASHIEL£, a municipal and police burgh of Selkirkshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1891) 17,367 ; (1901) 13,615. It is situated on 
Gala Water, within a short distance of its junction with the 
Tweed, 33^ m. S.S.E. of Edinburgh by the North British railway. 
The town stretches for more than 2 m. along both banks of the 
river, the mills and factories occupying the valley by the stream, 
the villas and better-class houses the high-lying ground on either 
side. The principal structures include the municipal buildings, 
corn exchange, library, public hall, and the market cross. The 
town is under the control of a provost, bailies and council, and, 
along with Hawick and Selkirk, forms the Hawick (or Border) 
group of parliamentary burghs. The woollen manufactures, 
dating from the close of the i6th century, are the most 
important in Scotland, though now mainly confined to the weav¬ 
ing of tweeds. Other leading industries are hosiery, tanning 
(with the largest yards in Scotland), dyeing, iron and brass found¬ 
ing, engineering and boot-making. Originally a village built for 
the accommodation of pilgrims to Melrose Abbey (4 m. E. by S.), 
it became, early in the 15th century, an occasional residence of the 
Douglases, who were then keepers of Ettrick Forest, and whose 
peel-tower was not demolished till 1814. Galashiels was created 
into a burgh of barony in 15^. The Catrail or Piets’ Work 
begins near the town and passes immediately to the west. Qoven- 
fords, 3J m. W., is noted for the Tweed vineries, which are heated 
by 5 m. of water-pipes, and supply the London market throughout 
the winter. Two miles farther W. by S. is Ashestiel, where Sir 
Walter Scott resided from 1804 to 1812, where he wrote his most 
famous poems and began Waverley, and which he left for Abbots¬ 
ford. 

GALATIA. 1 . In the strict sense (Galatia Proper, Roman 
GaUogratcia) this is the name applied ly Greek-speaking peoples 
to a large inland district of Asia Minor since its occupation by 
Gaulish tribes in the 3rd century B.c. Bounded on the N. by 
Bithynia-wd Paphlagonia, W. by Phrygia, S. by Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia, E. by Pontus, it included the greater part of the 
modem vilayet of Angora, stretching from Pessinus eastwards to 
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Tavium and from the Paphlagonian hills N. of Ancyra southwards 
to Ae N. end of the salt lake Tatta (but probably including the 
plains W. of the lake during the greater part of its histor)^,—a 
rough oblong about 200 m. long and 100 (to 130) broad. 

Galatia is part of the great central plateau of Asia Minor, here 
ranging from aooo to 3000 ft. above sea-level, and falls geographic¬ 
ally into two parts separated by the Halys (Kizil Irmak),—^a 
small eastern district lying chiefly in the basin of the Delije 
Irmak, the principal affluent of the Halys, and a large western 
region drained almost entirely by the Sangarius (Sakaria) and its 
tributaries. On the N. side Galatia consists of a series of plains 
with fairly fertile soil, lying between bare hills. But the greater 
part is a dreary stretch of barren, undulating uplands, intersected 
by tiny streams and passing gradually into the vast level waste of 
treeless (anc. Axylvn) plain that runs S. to Lycaonia; these 
uplands are little cultivated and only afford extensive pasturage 
for large flocks of sheep and goats. Cities ore few and far apart, 
and ^e climate is one of extremes of heat and cold. The general 
condition and aspiect of the country was much the same in ancient 
as in modern times. 

The Gaulish invaders appeared in Asia Minor in 278-277 b.c. 
They numbered 20,000, of which only one-half were fighting men, 
the rest being doubtless women and children ; and not long after 
their arrival we find them divided into three tribes, Trocmi, 
Tolistobogii and Tectosages, each of which claimed a separate 
sphere of operations. They had split off from the army which 
invaded Greece under Brennus in 279 b.c., and, marching into 
Ihrace,under Leonnorius and Lutarius, crossed over to Asia at 
the invitation of Nicomedes 1 . of Bithynia, who required help in 
his struggle against his brother. For about 46 years they were the 
scourge of the western half of Asia Minor, ravaging the country, 
as allies of one or other of the warring princes, without any serious 
check, until Attains L, king of Pergamum (241-197), inflicted 
several severe defeats upon them, and about 232 b.c. forced 
them to settle permanently in the region to which they gave their 
name. Probably they already occupied parts of Galatia, but 
definite limits were now fixed and their right to the district was 
formally recognized. The tribes were settled where they after¬ 
wards remained, the Tectosages round Ancyra, the Tolistobogii 
round Pessinus, and the Trocmi round Tavium. The constitution 
of the Galatian state is described by Strabo: conformably to 
Gaulish custom, each tribe was divided into four cantons (Gr. 
Terpapx^iai), each governed by a chief (“ tetrarch ”) of its own 
with a judge under him, whose powers were unlimited except in 
cases of murder, whicli were tried before a council of 300 drawn 
from the twelve cantons and meeting at a holy place called 
Drynemeton. But the power of the Gauls was not yet broken. 
They proved a formidable foe to the Romans in their wars with 
Antiochus, and after Attains’ death their raids into W. Asia 
Minor forced Rome in 189 b.c. to send an expedition against them 
under Cn. Manlius Vulso, who taught them a severe lesson. 
Henceforward their military power declined and they fell at times 
under Pontic ascendancy, from which they were Anally freed by 
the Mithradatic wars, in which they heartily supported Rome. 
In the settlement of 64 b.c. Galatia became a client-state of 
the empire, the old constitution disappeared, and three chiefs 
(wrongly styled “ tetrarchs ”) were appointed, one for each tribe. 
But this arrangement soon gave way before the ambition of one 
of these tetrarchs, Deiotarus, the contemporary of Cicero and 
Caesar, who made himself master of the other two tetrarchies and 
was Anally recognized by the Romans as king of Galatia. On the 
death of the third king Amyntas in 25 b.c., Galatia was incorpor¬ 
ated by Augustus in the Roman empire, and few of the provinces 
were more enthusiastically loyal. 

The population of Galatia was not entirely Gallic. Before the 
arrival ol the Gauls, western Galatia up to the Halys was in¬ 
habited by Phrygians, and eastern Gratia by Cappadocians 
and other native races. This native population remained, and 
constituted the majority of the inhabitants of the rural parts 
and almost the sole inhabitants of the towns. They were left in 
possession of two-thirds of the IMd (cf. Caesar, B.G. i. 31) on 
condition of paying part of the produce to their new lords, who 
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took the other third, and agriculture «nd eommeroe widi all the 
arts and crafts of peaceful life remained entirely in their hands. 
They were henceforth, ranked as “ Grfatians ” by the outside 
world equally with their overlords, and it was from their numbers 
that the “ Galatian ” slaves who figure in the markets of the 
ancient world were drawn. The conquerors, who were few in 
number, formed a small military aristocracy, living not in the 
towns, but in fortified villages. Where the chiefs in their castles 
kept np a barbaric state,surrounded by their tribesmen. With the 
decline of their warlike vigour they b^an gradually to mix with 
the natives and to adopt at least their religion : the amalgamation 
was accelerated under Roman influence and ultimately became 
as conrplete as that of the Normans with the Saxons in England, 
but they gave to the mixed race a distinctive tone and spirit, and 
long retained their national characteristics and social customs, 
as well as their language (which continued in use, side by side 
with Greek, in the 4th century after Christ). In the 1st century, 
when St Paul made his missionary journeys, even the towns 
Ancyra, Pessinus and Tavium (where Gauls were few) were not 
Hcllenized, though Greek, the language of government and trade, 
was spoken there; while the rural population was unaffected 
by Greek civilization. Hellenic ways and modes of thought 
begin to appear in the towns only in the later and century. 
In the rustic parts a knowledge of Greek begins to spread in the 
3rd century ; but only in the 4th and sth centuries, after the 
transference of the centre of government first to Nicomedia and 
then to Constantinople placed Galatia on the highway of imperial 
communication, was Hellenism in its Christian form gradually 
diffused over the country. (See also Ancyra ; Pessinus ; 
Gordium.) 

n. The Roman province of Galatia, constituted tg n.c., 
included the greater part of the country ruled by Amyntas, viz. 
Galatia Proper, part of Phrygia towards Pisidia (Apollonia, 
Antioch and Iconium), Pisidia, part of Lycaonia (including 
Lystra and Derbe) and Isauria. For nearly too years it was the 
frontier province, and the changes in its boundaries are an 
epitome of the stages of Roman advance to the Euphrates, one 
cHent-state after another being annexed : Paphlagonia in 6~g 
B.c,; Sebastopolis, 3-2 b.C. ; Amasia, a.d. t-2; Comana, a.d. 
34-35,—togetner forming Pontus Galaticus,—the Pontic kingdom 
of Polemon, a.d. 64, under the name Pontus Polemoniacus. In 
A.D. 70 Cappadocia (a procuratorial province since a.d. 17) with 
Armenia Minor became the centre of the forward movement and 
Galatia lost its importance, being merged with Cappadocia in a 
vast double governorship until a.d. 114 (probably), when Trajan 
separated the two parts, making Galatia an inferior province of 
diminished size, while Cappadocia with Armenia Minor and 
Pontus became a great consular military province, charged with 
the defence of the frontier. Under Diocletian’s reorganization 
Galatia was divided, about 295, into two parts and the narne 
reta:ined for the northern (now nearly identical with the Galatia 
of Derotarus); and about 390 this province, amplified by the 
addition of a few towns in the west, was divided into Galatia 
Prima and Secunda or Salutafis, the division indicating the 
renewed importance of Galatia in the Byzantine empire. After 
suffering from Persian and Arabic raids, Galatia was conquered 
by the Seljuk Turks in the nth century and passed to the 
Ottoman Turks in the middle of the T4th. 

The question whether the “ Churches of Galatia,” to which St 
Paul addressed his Epistle, were situated in the northern or 
southern part of the province has been much discussed, and in 
England Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay has been the principal advocate 
of the adoption of the South-Galatian theory, which maintains 
that they were the churches planted in Derbe, Lystra, Iconium and 
Antiodh (.see Galatians). In the present writer’s opinion this is 
.supported by the study of the historical and geographical facts.* 

Aotboritibs.—V an Gelder, £>» GaUis in Graecia Asia ^1888) ; 
Stachelin, d. hleinasiat. Galatsr (1897) > Perrot, Dt Galatia 

* In the unsettled state of this controversy, weight naturally 
attaches to the opinion of experts on either Mac; and the above 
statement, while opposed to the view taken bi the following artidc 
on the epistle, must be taken on its merits.—Kd. E.B. 


pim. Mom. (r8(Sy); Sir W. U. Banuay, Histsr. Gtagr. (1890), Si Paul 
(T898), asNl IntTod. to Histor. Commentary on Gmaliane <1899). 
For antiquities generally, Perrot, Eteplor. arekiol. de la Calatie (1B62); 
K. Humana and O. Puchstoin, lieisen in Klsinasien (1890); Koerte, 
Athtn. Mitteiiuetgtn (1897); Anderson and Crowfoot, Joum, of 
HMsme Studies (1899); and Anderson, Map of Asia Minor (London, 
Murray, 1903), (J. G. C. A.) 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, one of the books of the New 
Testaatent. This early Diristian scripture is one of the books 
militant in the world’s literature. Its usefulness to Luther in his 
propaganda was no accident in its history; it originated in a 
controversy, and the varying views of the momentous struggle 
depicted in Gel. iL and Acts xv. have naturally determined, from 
time to time, the conception of the epbtk’s aim and date. 
Details of the long critical discussion of this prohlem cannot be 
given here. (See Paul.) It must suffice to say that to the present 
writer the identification of Gal. ii. i-io with Acts xi. 28 f. and not 
with Acts XV. appears quite untenable, while a fair exegesis of 
Acts xvi. 1-6 implies a distinction between such towns as Lystra, 
Derbe and Iconium on the one hand and the Galatian w'tb 
Phrygia upon the other.“ A further visit to the latter country is 
mentioned, upon this view, in Acts xviii. 23. The Christians to 
whom the epistle was addressed were thus inhabitants, for the 
most part (iv. 8) of pagan birth, belonging to the northern 
section of tiie province, perhaps mainly in its south-western 
di.strir,t adjoining Bithynia and the province of Asia. The scanty 
allusions to this mission in Acts cannot be taken as any objection 
to the theory. Nor is there any valid geographical difficulty. 
The country was quite accessible from Antioch. Least of all does 
the historic evidence at our disposal justify the inference that 
the civilization of north G.alatia, during the 1st century a.d., 
was Romano-Gallic rather than Hellenic ; for, as the coins and 
inscriptions indicate, the Anatolian culture which {ffcdominated 
throughout the province did not exclude the infusion either of 
Greek religious conceptions or of the Greek language. The degree 
of elementary Greek culture needful for the understanding of 
Galatians cannot be shown to have been foreign to the in¬ 
habitants of north Galatia. .So far as any trustworthy evidence 
is available, such Hellenic notions ^ are presupposed in this 
epistle might well have been intelligible to the Galatians of the 
northern provinces. Still less does the acquaintance with Roman 
jurisprudence in iii. is-iv. 2 imply, as Halmel contends (Oier 
ram. Reck! itn Gdaterbrief, 1895), not merely that Paul must have 
acquired such knowledge in Italy but that he wrote the epistle 
there. A popular acquaintance with the outstanding features of 
Roman law was widely diffused by this time in Asia Minor. 

The epistle can hardly have been written therefore until after 
the period described in Acts xviii. 22, but the terminus ad quern is 
more difficult to fix.® The composition may be placed (cf. the 
present writer’s Historical New Testament, pp. 124 f. for details) 
either during the earlier part of Paul’s residence at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. I, to, so most editors and scholars), or on his way from 
Ephesus to Corinth, or at Corinth itself (so Lightfoot, Bleek, 
.Salmon). 

The epistle was not written until Paul had visited Thessalonica, 

* The historical and geographical facts concerning Galatia, which 

lead other writers to support the south Galatian theory, are 
stated in the preceding article on Galatia ; and the question is still 
a matter at controversy, the division of opinion being to some extent 
dependent on whether it is approached from the point of view of the 
archaeologist or the Biblical critic. The ablest re-statements of the 
north Galatian theory, in the light of recent pleas for south Galatia 
as the destination of this epistle, may be found by the English 
reader in P. W. Schmiedel's exhanstive article In Encyct. Biblica 
(1391-1616) and Prof. G. H. Gilbert’s Student’s Life pf Paul (1902), 
pp. 260-272. Schmiedel's arguments are mainly directed against 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, but a recent Roman Catholic scholar. Dr A. 
Steinmann, takes a wider survey in a pamphlet on the north Galatian 
side of the controversy (Die A bfaesunfiSMeit dee Galaterbriefes, Miinrtor, 
i. W,, iqo6), carrying forward the points already urged by Swnert 
and Zockler amongst others, and especially refuting his iellow- 
churohman. Prof. Valentine Weber. - , . 

• The tendency among adherents of the south Galamn theory 
is to put the epistle as early as possible, making it cont^poranoous 
with,-if not prior to, i Usessslonians. So Douglass Round in The 
Dale of St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (1906). 
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but the Galatian uhurchee owed their origin to a mission ot Paul 
un^taken some time before he crossed from Asia to Europe. 
When he composed this tetter, he had visited the churches twice. 
On the former of these visits (iv, 13 t6 vpirtpov), though 
broken down by illness (a Cor. xii. 7*9 ?) he had been enthusi¬ 
astically welcomed, and the immediate result of his mission was 
an outburst of religions fervour (iii. 1-5, iv. *4 f.). The local 
Christians made a most promising start ^v. 7 V But they failed to 
maintain then ardour. On his second visit (iv. ij, i. 7, v. ai) the 
apostle found m many of them a disheartening slackness, due to 
discord and incipient legalism. His plain-speaking gave oflfence 
in Some quarters C'v. 16), though it was not wholly ineffective. 
Otherwise, this second visit is left in the shadow.* So far as it 
was accompanied by warnings, these were evidently general 
rather than elicited by any definite and imminent pieril to the 
churches. Not long aftenvards, however, some judaizing 
opponents of the apostle (note the contemptuous anonymity of 
the Tti't? in i. 7, as in Col. ii. 4 f.), headed by one prominent and 
influential individual (v. 10), made their appearance among the 
Galatians, promulgating a “ gospel ” which meant fidelity to, not 
freedom from, the Law (i. fi-roY Arguing from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, they represented Paul’s gospel as an imperfect creed which 
required to fie supplemented by legal exactitude,* including 
ritual observance (iv. to) and even circumcision,® while at the 
same time they sought to undermine his authority * by pointing 
out that it was derived from the apostles at Jerusalem and 
therefore that his teaching must be open to the checks and tests 
of that orthodox primitive standard which they themselve,s 
claimed to embody. The sole valid charter to Messianic privileges 
was observance of the Mosaic law, which remained obligatory 
upon pagan converts (iii. 6-g, 16). 

When the news of this relapse reached Paul, matters had 
evidently not yet gone too far. Only a few had been circum¬ 
cised. It was not too late to arrest the Galatians on their down¬ 
ward plane, and the apostle, unable or unwilling to re-visit them, 
despatched this epistle. How or when the information came to 
him, we do not know. But the gravity of the situation renders 
it unlikely that he would delay for any length of time in writing 
to counteract the intrigues of his opponents; to judge from 
allusions like those in i. 6 (rox«u>s and lUTariOttrOf —the lapse 
still in progress), we may conclude that the interval between the 
reception of the news and the composition of the letter must have 
been comparatively brief. 

After a short introduction ® (i. 1-5), instead of giving his usual 
word of commendation, he plunges into a personal and historical 
vindication ® of his apostolic independence, which, developed 
negatively and positively, forms the first of the three main 

' It is not quite clear whether traces of the Judaiatic agitation 
were already found by Paul on this visit (so especially Holsten, 
Lipsius, Sieffert, Pffeidercr, Weiss and Weitsacker) or wliether they 
are to be dated subsoqneat to bis departure (.<10 Philippi, Renan and 
Hofmann, among others). The tone of sur^sc wmdb marks the 
opening of the epistle tells in favour of the latter theory. Paul 
seems to have been taken aback by the news of the Galatians’ 
defection. 

* Apparently they ware clever enough to keep the Galatians in 
ignorance that the entire law would require to be obeyed (v. 3). 

’ The critical dubiety about oM in ii. 3 (cf. Zahn'a excursus and 
Prof, lake in Expositor, March 1906, n. 236 f.) throws a slight doubt 
on the interpretation of ii. 3, but it is clear that the agitators had 
quoted Paul’s practice as an authoritative sanction of the rite. 

* Tliis depreciation is voiced in their catch-word si ioxoOrrei 
(“ those of repute," ii. 6), while other echoes of their talk can be 
overheard in such phrases as " we are Abraham’s seed ’ (iii. 16), 
" sinners of Gentiles ’’ (ii. 13) and "Jerusalem which is our mother ’’ 
(iv. 26), as well as in their charges against Paul of " seeking to please 
men ’’ (1. to) and " preaching circumoiaion " (v. 11). 

‘ Not only is the address “ to the churches of Galatia " unusually 
bare, but Paul associates no one with himself, either because he was 
on a journey or because, as the attacked party, he desired to con¬ 
centrate attention upon his personal commission. Yet the iitstti of 
i. 8 indicates colleagues like Silas and Timothy. 

* Cf. Hausrath’s History a/ the N.T. Times (ill. pp. iSx-rgg), with 
the fine ren^ks, on vi. 17, that " Paul stands before us Uke an 
ancient general who bares his breast before his mutinous legions, and 
shows them the scars of the wounds that proclaitn him not unworthy 
to bo ealled Tmpsmtor." 


seiHions in the epistle (I 6-ii. 21). in the dosing passage he 
drifts ever from an account of this interview with Peter into a 
sort of monologue upon the incompatibility of the Mosaic law 
with the Christian gospel (ii, iS'Si),^ and starts him afresh 
upon a trenchant expostulation and appeal (iii. i-v. 12) regarding 
the alternatives of law and spirit. Faith dominates this section ; 
faith in its historical career and as the vantage-ground of 
Chratianity. The much-vaunted law is shown to be merely a 
provisional episode ® culminating in the gospel (iii. 7-28) as a 
messagh of Wal confidence and freedom (iii. ag-iv. ii). The 
genuine “sons of Abraham " are not legalistic Jewish Christians 
but those who simply possess faith in Jesus Christ. A passionate 
outburst then follows (tv. la f.),and,harping still on Abraham, the 
apostle essays, with fresh rabbinic dialectic, to establish Christi¬ 
anity over legalism as the free and final religion for men, applying 
this to the moral situation of the Galatians themselves (v. i-ta). 
This conception of freedom then leads him to define the moral 
responsibilities of the faith (v. t3-vi. 10), in order to prevent 
misconception and to enforce the claims of the gospel upon the 
individual and social life of the Galatians. The epilogue (vi, 
ii-ai) reiterates, in a handful of abrupt, emphatic sentenoes, 
the main points of the epistle. 

The allusion in vi. 11 (iSere irgXixati r/iir ypiififuuriv ly/ou^a 
vl *Vli is to the large bold size of the letters in Paul’s 

handwriting, but the object and scope of the reference are 
matters of dispute. It is “ a sensational heading ’’ (Findlay), 
but it may either refer to the whole epistle (so Augustine, 
Chrysostom, &c., followed by Zahn) or, as most hold (with 
Jerome) to ^e postscript (vi. 11-18). Paul commonly dictated his 
letters. His use of the autograph here may have been to prevent 
any suspicion of a forgery or to mark the personal emphasis of his 
message. In any case it is assumed that the Galatians knew his 
handwriting. It is unlikely that he inserted this postscript from a 
feeling of ironical playfulness, to make the Galatians realise ttet, 
after the sternness of the early chapters, he was now treating 
them like children, “playfully hinting that surely the large 
letters will touch their hearts ’’ (so Deissmann, Bible-Studies 
(tgoi), 346f.). . 

The earliest allu.sion to the epistle *’ is the notice of its mclusion 
in Marcion’s canon, but almost verbal echoes of iii. are to be 
heard in Justin Martyr’s Dial, xciv.-xcv.; it was certainly known 
to Polycarp, and as the end century advances the evidence of 
its popularity multiplic.s on all sides, from Ptolemaeus and the 
Ophites to Irenaeus and the Muratorian canon (cf. Gregory’s 
Canon and Text of N.T., 1907, pp. 301-203). It is no longer 
necessary for serious criticism to refute the objections to its 
authenticity raised during the igth century in certain quarters; ** 
as Macaulay said of the authenticity of Caesar’s commentoies, 
“ to doubt on that subject is the mere rage of scepticism.’’ 

r Cf. T. H. Green’s Works, iii. 186 f. Veirses 15-17 are the indiroet 
abstract of the speech’s argument, but in verses tS-xi the apostle, 
carried away by the thought and barrier of the moment as he dic¬ 
tates to his amanuensis, forgets the original situation. 

* Thus Paul reverses the ordinary rabbinic doctrine winch taught 
(cf. Kiddushim, 30, b) that the law wa« given os the divine remedy 
for the evil yeesr of man. So far from being a remedy, he argues, it 
is an aggravation. 

• According to Plutarch, Cato the elder wrote histories^ for the 
use of his son, itlf xtipl rol iifyiXoir ypifitusnr (cf. Field's Afelw 
071 TrattaJatiott of the New Testament, p. tgi). If the point Of 
Gal. vi. II lies in the size of the letters, Paul cannot have conten^ 
plated copies of the epistle being made. He must have asnimed 
that the autograph would reach all the loctd churches (cf. 2 Th 4 ss. 
iii. 17, with E. A. Abbott, Johannine Grammar, pp. 530 -J 3 *)- 

w For typaif/a, the epistolary aorist, at the close of a letter, ei. 
Xeii. Anab. i. 9. 23, Tbuc. i. 129. 3, Ezra iv. 14 (LXX) and Lucian, 
Dial. Meretr. x. .. . , 

“ Hermann Schulze’s attempt to bring out the fiUatton of the 
later N.T. literature to Galatians {Die UrsprvmgUchheit ties Oalater- 
briefes, Leipzig, 1903) involves repeated exaggerations of tlie literary 
evidsnoo. , , , 

Cf. especially J. Gloe’s Die fUngsle iCritih des GalaUrbtufes 
(Leipzig, i8go) and Baljon's reply to Steck and Loman (Er^ii- 
hritische verhandeling over den Brief van P. aan de Gal., 1889). The 
Englislr reader may consult Sciusieders article (already referred 
to) and Dr R. J. KnowUng’s Th^'estimony of SI Paul to Christ 
(1905), 28 f. 
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Even the problems of its integrity ate <\ulte aecou^Aiy. 

(d. Tert. Ade. Marc. 2-4) removed what he judged to be some 
interijolations, but van Manen’s attempt to prove ^t Marcion’s 
twt IS more original than the canoivical {Theolog. Tijdschrift, 

Wo*), 4®0 1 . 451 f.) has won no support (cf. C. Clemen’s refutation 
in Dte Einheitlichkeit der paulin. Brieje, 1894, pp. roo f. and 
Zahn’s Geschichte d, N.T. lichen Kanons, ii, 409 i.), and little or no 
we^ht attaches to the attempts made (e.g. by J. A. Cramer) to 
disentangle a Pauline nucleus from later accretions. Even 
D. Vblter, who applies this method to the other Pauline epistles, 
admits that Galatians, whether authentic or not, is substantially a 
literary unity (Paulus und seine Briefe, 1905, pp. 329-285). The 
frequent roughnesses of the traditional text suggest, however, that 
here and there marginal glosses may have crept in. Thus iv. 25a 
(to yap Ek/o Spos itrrlv tv rp ’Apafiuf) probably represents 
the explanatory and prosaic gloss of a later editor, as many 
scholars have seen from Bentley (Opusada philologica, 1781, pp. 
Si3 h) to H. A. Schott, J. A. Cramer, J. M. S. Baljon and C. 
Moisten. The general style of the epistle is vigorous and unpre¬ 
meditated, “ one continuous rush, a veritable torrent of genuine 
and inimitable Paulinism, like a mountain stream in full flood, 
such as may often have been seen by his Galatians ” (J. 
Maegregor). But there is a certain rhythmical balance, especially 
in the first chapter (cf. J. Weiss, Beitrdge zur paulin. Rheiorik, 
1897, 8 f.); here ns elsewhere the rush and flow of feeling carry 
with them some care for rhetorical form, in the shape of 
antitheses, such as a pupil of the schools might more or less 
unconsciously retain.* All through, the letter shows the breaks 
and pauses of a mind in direct contact with some personal crisis. 
Hurric^d, unconnected sentences, rather than sustained argument, 
are its most characteristic features.* The trenchant re¬ 
monstrances and fiery outbursts make it indeed “ read like a 
dithyramb from beginning to end.” 

BtULtoaRAPHY.—Of more modem editions in English, the most 
competent are those of C. J. ElUcolt (4th cd., i8fW, strong in lingu¬ 
istic and grammatical material), Prof. Eadie (Edinburgh, 1869), 
J, B. Lightfoot (iith ed., 1892), Dean Alford (3rd ed., 1862) and 
F. Rendall [Expositar's Greek Testament, 1903) on the Creek text; 
Dr Sunday (in Ellicott's Commentary, J879), Dr Jas. Maegregor 
(Edinburgh, 1879), B. Jowott (3rd ed., 1894), Huxtablo IPuIpit 
Comment., 1885), Dr Agar Beet (London, 1885, &c.), Dr W. F. 
Adeney {Century Bible), Dr E. H. Porowne {Cambridge Bible, 1890) 
.md Dr James Drummond {Internat, Handbooks to N.T., 1899) also 
comment on the English text. The editions of Lightfoot and 
Jowett arc especially valuable for their subsidiary essays, and Sir 
W. M. Ramsay’s Historical Commentary on Galatians (1899) contains 
.archaeological and historical material which is often iUuminuting. 
The French editions are few and minor, tho.se by A. Sardinonx 
(Valence, 1837) and E. Reuss (1878) being adequate, however. In 
C^rmany the two most up-to-date editions are by F. Sieffert 
(in Meyer’s Comment., 1899) and Th. Zalin (2nd ed., 1907) ; these 
supersede most of the earlier works, hut H. A. Schott (1834), A. 
Wle.seler (Gottingen, 1859), G, B. Winer (4th ed., 1859), J. C. k. von 
Hofmann (2nd cd., 1872), Philippi (1884), R. A. Idpsius (2nd ed., 
Hand.-Conuruntar, 1892), and ZOckler (and ed., 1894) may still be 
consulted with advantage, while Hilgenfeld’s commentary (1852) 
discusses acutely the liistorical problems of the epistle from the 
standpoint of Baur’s criticism. ’The works of A. Schlatter (2nd ed., 
1894) and W. Bousset (in Die Schriften des N.T., and ed., 1907) are 
more iwpular in character. F. Windischmann (Mayence, 1843), 
F. X. Rfitlimayr (1865), A. Schafer (Munster, 1890) and F. Comely 
(1892), also in Cursus scripturae sacrae, 1907) are the most satis¬ 
factory modem editors, from the Roman Catholic church, but it 
should not be forgotten that the i6th century produced the Literalis 
expositio of Cajetan (Rome, 1529) and the similar work of Pierre 
Burahoivi (Salamanca, 1590), no less than the epoch-making edition 
ofLuthcr (l.atin, 1319, Ac.; German, 1525 f.; English, 13751.). After 
Calvin and Grotius, H. E. G. Paulus {Des AposUl P. Lekrbriefe 
an die Gal. u. Rdmer Christen, 1831) was perhaps the most inde- 
PMident interpreter. For the patristic editions, see the introductory 
sections in Zahn and Lightfoot. The religibus thought of the epistle 


* Compare the minute analysis of the wliole ^istle in F. Blaas, 
Die Jihytkmen der asianischen und rdmischen Kunstprosa (1905), 
PP’ 43 ' 5 i, 204-216, where, however, this feature is exaggerated into 
■nreality. The comic trimeter in Philipp, ill. 1 {i/uil ftir eve bemipir, 
iliSr S’ itipoKis) may well be, like that in I Cor. xv. 33, a reminiscence 
of Menander. 

’ This affects even the vocabulary which has also “ einen gewlssen 
vulgaren Zng ” (Nigoll, Dsr Wortschati des Apostels Paulus, 1903, 
PP- 78-79). 


b admirably expounded from different standpoints by C. Holsten 
(Das Evangeltum Paulus, Tell I., 1 ., i88o), A. B. Bruce (S/ Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, 1894, pp. 49-70) and Prof. G. G. Findlay 
{Expositor's Bible). On the historical Bisects, Zimmer (Galat. und 
Apostelgeschichts, 1882] and M, Thomas {Melanges d^histoire et 
de lilt. rsUgisuse, Paris, 1899, pp. 1-195) a™ excellent; E. H. 
Askwith’s essay {Epistle to the Galatians, its DssHneUion and Date, 
1899) advocates ingeniously the south Galatian theo^, and W. S. 
Wood (Studies in St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 1887) criticises 
Lightfoot. General studies of the epistle will be found in all bio¬ 
graphies of Paul and histories of the apostolic age, as well as in works 
like Sabatier’s The Apostle Paul (pp. 187 i.), B. W. Bacon’s Story of 
St Paul (pp. 116 1 ), Dr R. D. Shaw’s The Pauline Epistles (and ed., 
pp. 60 f.), R. Mariano, Ji Crislianesimo net primi sscoli (190a), i. 
pp. Ill f., and Volkmar’s Paulus vom Damaskus bis sum Galaterbriej 
D887), to which may be added a series of papers liy Haupt in Deutsche 
Evang.-Bldtier (1904). l-i6, 89-108, 161-183, 238-259, and an earlier 
set by Hilgcnfcld in the Zeitschrift fUr uiiss. Theologie (" Zur Vor- 

g eschichtc des Gal." 18O0, pp. 206 f., 1866, pp. 301 f., 1884, pp. 303 f.). 

ithcr monographs and essays have been noted in the course of this 
article. See further under Paul. (J. Mt.) 

GALATINA, a town of Apulia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 
from which it is 14 m. S, by rail, 233 ft. above sea-level. Pop. 
(1901) 12,917 (town); 14,086 (commune). It is chiefly remark¬ 
able for the fine Gothic church of St Caterina, built in 1390 by 
Roimondello del Balzo Orsini, count of Soleto, with a fine portal 
and rose-window. The interior contains frescoes by Francesco 
d’ Arezzo (1435). The apse contains the fine mausoleum of the 
son of the founder (d. 1454), a canopy supported by four columns, 
with his statue beneath it. 

GALATZ (Galafii), a city of Rumania, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Covurlui; on the left bank of the river Danube, 90 m. 
W. by N. of its mouth at Sulina. Pop. (1900) 62,678, including 
12,000 Jews. The Danube is joined by the Sereth 3 m. S.W. of 
Galatz, and by the Pruth 10 m, E. Galatz is built on a slight 
eminence among the marshes which line the intervening shore 
and form, beside the western bank of the Pruth, the shallow 
mere called Lake Bratych (Brateful), more than 50 sq. m. in 
extent. With the disappearance, towards the close of the i9tli 
century, of most of its older quarters in which the crooked, ill- 
paved streets and insanitary houses were liable to be flooded every 
year, the city improved rapidly. Embankments and fine quays 
were constructed along the Danube; electric tramways were 
opened in the main streets, which were lighted by gas or 
electricity, and pure water was supplied. The higher, or nortli- 
western part of the city, which is the more open and comfortable, 
contains many of the chief buildings. These include the pre¬ 
fecture, consulate, prison, barracks, civil and military hospitals 
and the offices of the international commission for the control of 
the Danube (q.v.). The bishop of the lower Danube resides at 
Galatz. There are many Orthodox Greek, Roman Catholic and 
other churches • the most interesting being the cathedral, and 
St Mary’s church, in which is the tomb of the famous Cossack 
chief,Mazeppa(i644-i709),said to have been rifled of its contents 
by the Russians. Galatz is a naval station, and the headquarters 
of the III. army corps, protected by a line of fortifications which 
extends for 45 m. E. to Foeshani and is known as the Sereth line. 
But the main importance of the city is commercial. Galatz is the 
chief Moldavian port of entry, approached by three waterways, 
the Danube, Sereth and Pruth, down which there is a continual 
volume of traffic, except in mid-winter; and by the railways 
which intersect all the richest portions of the country. Textiles, 
machinery, and coal make up the bulk of imports. Besides a 
large trade in petroleum and salt, Galatz ranks first among 
Rumanian cities in ite export of timber, and second to Braila in 
its export of grain. It possesses many saw-mills, paste-mills, 
flour-mills, roperies, chemical works and petroleum refineries; 
manufacturing also metal ware, wire, nails, soap and candles. 
Vessels of 3500 tons can discharge at the quays, but cargoes 
consigned to Galatz are often transhipped into lighters at 
Sulina. The shipping trade is largely in foreign hands, the 
principal owners being British. 

GALAXY, properly the Milky Way, from the Greek name 
i yahst^tas, sc. kiIkXos, from ydha, milk, cf. the Lat. via lactea (see 
Star). The word is more generally employed in its figurative or 
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transferred sense, to describe a gathering of brilliant or distin* 
guished persons or objects. 

OALBA, SBRVIU8 SULPIf^S, Roman general and orator. 
He served under Lucius Aemilius Paulus in the third Macedonian 
War. As praetor in X5X b.c. in farther Spain he made himself 
infamous by the treacherous murder of a number of Lusitanians, 
with their wives and children, after inducing them to surrender 
hy the promise of grants of land. For this m X49 he was brought 
to trial, but secured an acquittal by bribery and by holding up his 
little cUldren before the people to gain their sympathy. He was 
consul in 144, and must have been alive in X3$. He was an 
eloquent speaker, noted for his violent gesticulations, and, in 
Cicero’s opinion, was the first of the Roman orators. His 
speeches, however, were almost forgotten in Cicero’s time. 

Livy :dv. 3 j ; Appian, Hisp. 38-60 ; Cicero, De oral. i. 33, iii. 7; 
Brutus 21. 

GALBA, SERVIUS SULPICIUS, Roman emperor (June a.d. 
68 to January 69), bom near Terracina, on the 24th of December 
S B.c. He came of a noble family and was a man of great wealth, 
but unconnected either by birth or by adoption with the first six 
Caesars. In his early years he was regarded as a youth of 
remarkable abilities, and it is said that both Augustus and 
Tiberius prophesied his future eminence (Tacitus, Annals, vi. 20 ; 
Suetonius, Galba, 4). Praetor in 20, and consul in 33, he acquired 
a well-merited reputation m the provinces of Gaul, Germany, 
Africa and Spain by his military capability, strictness and 
impartiality. On the death of Caligula, lie refused the invitation 
of his friends to make a bid for empire, and loyally served 
Claudius. For the first half of Nero’s reign ho lived in retire¬ 
ment, till, in 61, the emperor bestowed on him the province of 
Hispania Tarraconensis. In the spring of 68 Galba was informed 
of Nero’s intention to put him to death, and of the insurrection of 
Julius Vindex in Gaul. He was at first inclined to follow the 
example of Vindex, but the defeat and suicide of the latter 
renewed his hesitation. The news that Nymphidius Sabinus, 
the praefect of the praetorians, had declared in his favour revived 
Galba’s spirits. Hitherto, he had only dared to call himself the 
legate of the senate and Roman people; after the murder of 
Nero, he assumed the title of Caesar, and marched straight for 
Rome. At first he was welcomed by the senate and the party of 
order, but he was never popular with the soldiers or the people. 
He incurred the hatred of the praetorians by scornfully refusing 
to pay them the reward promised in his name, and disgusted the 
mob by his meanness and dislike of pomp and display. His 
advanced age had destroyed his energy, and he was entirely in 
the hands of favourites. An outbreak amongst the legions of 
Germany, who demanded that the senate should choose another 
emperor, first made him aware of his own unpopularity and the 
general discontent. In order to check the rising storm, he 
adopted as his coadjutor and successor L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi 
Ltcinianus, a man in every way worthy of the honour. His 
choice was wise and patriotic ; but the populace regarded it as a 
sign of fear, and the praetorians were indignant, because the 
usual donative was not forthcoming. M. Salvius Otho, formerly 
governor of Lusitania, and one of Galba’s earliest supporters, 
disappointed at not being chosen instead of Piso, entered into 
communication with the discontented praetorians, and was 
adopted by them as their emperor. Galba, who at once set out to 
meet the rebels—^he was so feeble that he had to be carried in a 
litter—^was met by a troop of cavalry and butchered near the 
Lacus Curtius. During the later period of his provincial ad¬ 
ministration he was indolent and apathetic, but this was due 
either to a desire not to attract the notice of Nero or to the 
growing infirmities of age. Tacitus rightly says that all would 
have pronounced him worthy of empire if he had never been 
emperor (“ omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset ”). 

See his life by Plutarch and Suetonius; Tacitus, Histories, i. 7-49 ; 
Dio Cassius Ixiii. 23-lxiv. 6; B. W. Henderson, Civil War and 
Rebellion in ike Roman Entire, a.u. ^-70 (1908); W. A. Spooner, 
On the Characters of Galba^dtho and Vitellius in Intiod. to bis edition 
(1891) of the Histories of Tacitus. 

OAUANUMfHeb. IfelbmAh ; Gr. a gum-resin, the 

product of Ferula galbaniflua, indigenous to Persia, and pierhaps 


also of other umbelliferous plants. It occurs usually in hard or 
wft irregular, more or less translucent and shining lumS, or 

erreenish vidin” of ^ light-brown, yellowish w 

greenish-yellow colour, and has a disagreeable, bitter taste, a 

^culiar, somewhat musky odour, and a specific gravity of 
It contains about 8 % of terpene ; about 65 % of a resin which 
contains sulphur; about 20 % of gum; and a very small 
quantity of the colourless crystalline substance umbelliferone, 
Galbanum is one of the oldest of drugs. In Exodus 
XXX. 34 it is mentioned as a sweet spice, to be used in the making 
of a perfume for the tabernacle. Hippocrates employed it in 
medicine, and Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxiv. 13) ascribes to it extra- 
ordin^ curative powers, concluding his account of it with the 
usertion that “ the very touch of it mixed with oil of spondylium 
is sufficient to kill a serpent.” The drug is occasionally given 
in modem medicine, in doses of from five to fifteen grains. It 
has the actions.common to substances containing a resin and a 
volatile oil. Its use in medicine is, however, obsolescent. 

GALCHAS, the name given to the highland trilx-s of Ferghana, 
Koliistan and Wakhiui. These Aryans of the Pamir and Hindu 
Kush, kinsmen of the Tajiks, are identified with the Caldenses 
populi of the lay Jesuit Benedict Goes, who crossed the Pamir 
in 1603 and described them as “ of light hair and beard like the 
Belgians.” The word “ Galcha,” which has been explained as 
meaning “ the hui^ry raven who has withdrawn to the 
mountains,” in allusion to the retreat of this branch of the Tajik 
family to the mountains to escape the Tatar hordes, is probably 
simply the Persian galcha, “ clown ” or “ rustic,” in reference to 
their uncouth manners. The Galchas conform physically to 
what has been called the “ Alpine or Celtic European race,” so 
much so that French anthropiologists have termed them “ those 
belated Savoyards of Kohistan.” D’Ujfolvy describes them as 
tall, brown or bronzed and even white, with ruddy cheek.s, black, 
chestnut, sometimes red hair, brown, blue or grey eyes, never 
oblique, well-shaped, slightly curved nose, thin lips, oval face and 
round head. Thus it seems rea.sonable to hold that the Galchas 
represent the most eastern extension of the Alpine race tlirough 
Armenia and the Bakhtiari uplands into central Asia. The 
Galchas for the most part profess Sunnite Mahommedanisni. 

Sec Robert Shaw, "On the Galtchah LanguaRcs," in Janrn. .43 
Soc. Bengal, xlv. (1876), and xlvi. (1877); Major j. Biddulph, Tribes 
of the Hindoo-Koosh (Calcutta, 1880); Hon. Mountstuart Elpliin- 
stone, An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul (1813); UuU. de la 
sociiii d’anthropologic de Paris (1887) ; Charles Eugene D’Ujfulvy 
do Mcroc-Koevcsd, Lcs Aryens (1896), and in Revue d’anthropo- 
logie (1879), and Bull, de la soc. de giogr. (June 1878); W. Z. Ripley, 
Races of Europe (New York, 1899). 

GALE, THEOPHILUS (1628-1678), English nonconformist 
divine, was bom in 1628 at Kingsteignton, in Devonshire, where 
his father was vicar. In 1647 he was entered at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 1649, M.A. in 1652. 
In 1650 he was made fellow and tutor of his college. He remained 
some years at Oxford, discharging actively the duties of tutor, 
and was in 1657 appointed as preacher in Winchester catliedral. 
In 1662 he refused to submit to the'Act of Uniformity, and was 
ejected. He became tutor to the sons of Lord Wharton, whom he 
accompanied to the Protestant college of Caen, in Normandy, 
returning to England in 1665. The latter portion of his life he 
passed in London as assistant to John Rowe, on Indejiendent 
minister who had charge of an important church in Holborn; 
Gale succeeded Rowe in 1677, and died in the following year. 
His principal work. The Court of the Gentiles, which appeared in 
ports in 1669, 1671 and 1676, is a strange storehouse of miscel¬ 
laneous philosophical learning. It resembles the Intellectual 
System of Ralph Cudworth, though much inferior to that work 
both in general construction and in fundamental idea. Gale’s 
endeavour (based on a hint of Grotius in De veritate, i. 16) is to 
prove that the whole philosophy of the Gentiles is a distorted or 
mangled reproduction of Biblical truths. Just as Cudworth 
referred the Democritean doctrine of atoms to Moses as the 
original author, so Gale tries to show that the various .systems of 
Greek thqught may be traced ba^ to Biblical sources. Like so 
many of the learned works of the»7th century, the Court of the 
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Gewtilesh is chaotic and unsystematic, while its erudition is 
rendered almost valudess by the complete absence of any critical 
dk crimination. 

His other mitings are; A Tnn liea »/ Janatnism (j( 56 o); Thao- 
pm, or a J)i(coursa of the Soiui’s Amitie with God in Christ ilGjl); 
AnMomie of JnfiMitie (i67»); Idea theoiogiae (1673); Phihsophia 
generalis (1676). 

GALE, THOMAS (?i636-i702), English classical scholar and 
antiquarian, was bom at Scruton, Yorkshire. He wa,s educated 
at Westminster school and Trinity College, Cambridge, of which 
he became a fellow. In 1666 he was appointed repus professor 
of Greek at Cambridge, in 1672 hi^h master of St Paul's school, 
in 1676 prebendary of St Paul's, m 1677 a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1697 dean of York. He died at York on the 7th 
(or 8th) of April 1702. He published a collection, Ofmscula 
mytkologica, etnica, et physica, and editions of several Greek and 
Latin authors, but his fame rests chiefly on his collection of old 
works bearing on Early English history, entitled Historjae 
Anglicanae scripiores and Historiae Britannicae, Saxonicae, 
Anglo-Danicae scripiores XV. He was the author of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the London Monument in which the Roman Catholics 
were accused of having originated the great Are, 

See J. E. B. Mayor, Cambridge in the. Time of Queen Anne, 448-450. 

GALE. I. (A word of obscure origin ; possibly derived from 
Dan. gal, mad or furious, sometimes applied to wind, in the sense 
of boisterous) a wind of considerable power, considerably 
stronger than a breeze, but not severe enough to be called a storm. 
In nautical language it is usually combined with some qualifying 
word, as “ half a gale,” a “ stiff gale.” In poetical and figurative 
language ‘‘ gale ” is often used in a plea.sant sense, as in ” favour¬ 
ing gale ” ; m America, it is qsed in a slang sense for boisterous or 
excited behaviour. 

2, The payment of rent, customs or duty at regular intervals; 
a “ hanging gale ” is an arrear of rent left over after each suc¬ 
cessive “ gale ” or rent day. The term survives in the Forest of 
Dean, for leases granted to the ‘‘ free miners" of the forest, 
granted by the “ gaveller ” or agent of the crown, and the term is 
also applied to the royalty paid to the crown, and to the area 
mined. The word is a contracted form of the 0 . Eng. gafol, 
which survives in “ gavel,” in gavelkind (a.v.), and in the name of 
the office mentioned above. The nwt from which these words 
derive is that of “ give.” Through Latinized forms it appearo in 
gabeUe {q.v.). 

3. The popular name of a plant, also known as the sweet gale or 
gaul, sweet willow, bog or Dutcli myrtle. The Old English form of 
the word is gagel. It is a small, twiggy, resinous fragrant shrub 
found on b^s and moors in the British Islands, and widely 
distributed in the north temperate zone. It has narrow, short- 
stalked leaves and inconspicuous, apetalous, unisexual flowers 
borne in short spikes. The small drupe-like fruit is attached to the 
persistent bracts. The leaves are used as tea and us a country 
medicine. John Gerard (Herball, p. 1228) describes it as sweet 
willow or gaule, and refers to its use in beer or ale. Hie genus 
Myrica is the type of a small, but widely distributed order, 
Myricaceae, which is placed among the apetalous families of 
Dicotyledons, and is perhaps most nearly allied to the willow 
family. Myrica certfera is the candleberry, wax-myrtle or wax- 
tree (q.v.). 

GALEN, CHRISTOPH BERNHARD. Freiherr von (160&- 
i<i78), prince bishop of Miinster, belonged to a noble West¬ 
phalian family, and was born on the 12th of October i6o6. 
Reduced to poverty through the loss of his paternal inheritance, 
he took holy orders ; but this did not prevent him from fighting 
on the side of the emperor Ferdinand III. during the concluding 
stages of the Thirty Years’ War. In 1650 he succeeded Ferdinand 
of Bavaria, archbishop of Cologne, as bishop of Munster. After 
restoring some degree of peace and prospierity in his principality, 
Galen had to contend with a formidable insurrection on the part of 
the citizens of Munster ; hut at length this was crushed, and the 
bellicose bishop, who maintained a strong army, became an 
important personage in Eurone. In 2664 he was chosen one of 
the directors of the imperial army raised to fight the Turk ; 


and after the peace which ioUowed the Christian victory at St 
Gotthard in August 1664, he aided the English king Charles 11 . 
in his war with the Dutch, until the intepvention of. Louis XIV. 
and Frederick William L of Brandenbutg oompetted him tio 
make a dkadvan^eous peace in 1666, When Galen again 
attacked Holland six years later he was in alliance with Louis, but 
he soon deserted his new friend, and fought for the. emperor 
Leopold 1 . against France. Afterwards in epniurution with 
Brandenhuig and Denmark he attacked Charles XL of Sweden, 
and conquered the duchy of Bremen. He died at Ahaus on the 
19th of September 1678. Galen showed himself anxious to reform 
the church, but his chief energies were directed to increasing Ids 
power and prest^. 

See K, Tiickiag, CeschieJUe dee Stifit Miinster vnter C. B. von 
Galen (Miinster, 1865); P. Corstiens, Bernard van Galen, Vorsl- 
Bisschop van Munster (Rotterdam, 1872) ; A. Hflsing, PUrstbischaf 
C. B. von Galen (Munster, 1887); and C Briukroann in the Bnglisk 
Historical Review, vol. xxf. (roofi). There is in tiic British Museum 
a jxjem printed in 1666, entitled Letter to the bishop. 0/ Mmuter 
containing a Panegyrieh of his heroiak achievaments in heroieh verse. 

GALEN (or Galenus), CLAUDIUS, called Gallien by Chaucer 
and other writers of the middle ages, the most celebrated of 
ancient medical writers, was bom at Pergamus, in Mysia, about 
A.D. rgo. His father Nicon, from whom he received his early 
education, is described as remarkable both for excellence of 
natural disposition and for mental culture ; his mother, on tlie 
other hand, appears to have been a second Xanthippe. In 146 
Galen began the study of medicine, and in about his twentieth 
year he left Pergamus for Smyrna, in order to place himself 
under the instruction of the anatomist and physician Pelups, and 
of the peripatetic philosopher Albinus. He subsequently visited 
other cities, and in 158 returned from Alexandria to Pergamus. 
A few yeai-s later he went for the first time bo. Rome. There he 
healed Eudernus, a celebrated peripatetic philosopher, and other 
persons of distinction; and ere long, by his learning and un¬ 
paralleled success as a physician, earned for himself the titles of 
“ Paradoxologus,” the wonder-speaker, and “ Paradoxopoeus,” 
the wonder-worker, thereby incurring the jealousy and envy of 
his fellow-'practitioners. leaving Rome in 168, he repaired to 
his native city, whence he was soon sent for to Aquileia, in 
Venetia, by the emperors Lucius Verus and Marcus Aurelius. In 
170 he returned to Rome with the latter, who, on departing 
thence to conduct the war on the Danube, having with difficulty 
been persuaded to dispense with his personal attendance, 
appointed him medical guardian of his son Comraodus. In 
Rome Galen remained for some years, greatly extending his 
reputation as a physician, and writing some of his most important 
treatises. It would appiear that he eventually betook himself to 
Pergamus, after spending some time at the island of I.emnos, 
where he learned the method of preparing a certain popular 
medicine, the “ terra lemnia ” or “ sigillata." Whether he ever 
revisited Rome is uncertain, as also are the time and place of his 
death. According to Suidas, he died at the age of seventy, or in 
the year aoo, in the reign of Septimius Severus. If, however, 
we are to trust the testimony of Abul-faraj, his decease took 
place in Sicily, when he was in his eightieth year. Galen was one 
of the most versatile and accomplished writers of his age. He 
composed, it is said, nearly 500 treatises on various subjects, 
mcluding logic, ethics and grammar. Of the published works 
attributed to him, 83 are recognized as genuine, 19 are of doubtful 
authenticity, 45 are confessedly spurious. 19 are fragments, and 
15 are notes on the writings of Hippocrates. 

Galen, who in his youth was carefully trained in the Stoic 
philosophy, was an anusually prolific writer on logic. Of the 
numerous commenta.ries and original treatises, a catalogue of 
which is given in his work De propriis libris, one only has come 
down to us, the treatise on FaUaeies in dictione (n<pi ruv Kara 
rriv arotPurfidruiv). Many pxiints of logical theory, however, 
are discussed in hb medical and scientific writings. His name is 
perhaps best known in the history of, logic in connexion with the 
fourth syllogistic figure, the first distinct statement of which was 
ascrib^ to him by. Aveiroes. There is no evidenot front Gakn's 
own works that he did make tlus addition to the doctrioca of 
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syllogisu, and 'dn mmaijcable passage quotsd by Minoidcs 
Mkias kata, a Greek cononsniator on the AnafyHcSi referiiog the 
touitfa figure to Galen, dearly shows that die addition did not, 
as generally supposed, rest on a new pnnoijdc, but was nwoely an 
amplification or alteration of the indirect moods of the first 
figure atieady noted by Theophrastus and the earlier Peripatetics, 

In 1644 Minas puUished a work, avowedly from, a MS, with the 
superseription GeUnM, enthkd raXs/rov clcraywy^ SMiAtKruo). 
Of this work, which oontains no direct intimation of a fourth 
figure, and udiicfa in general exhibits an astonishisg snixtiire of 
the Adstotdianand &(ac logic, Prantl ^aks with the bitterest 
contempt. He shows demonstratively that it cannot be regarded 
as a writing of Galenas, and ascribes it. to tome one or other of the 
later Greek logtciini& A full summary of its contents will be 
found in the ist vol. of the Ge^chichte der Logik (pp. 591-610)1, and 
a notice of the logical theorieaof the true G^bi in the same work, 
PP- 559 -S 77 - 

There have been numerous issues ot the whole or parts 01 Galon s 
works, among the editors or illustrators of which may be mentioned 
Jo, Bapt. Opiro, N. l>eonicenu3, L. Fuchs, A. Lacuna, Ant. Musa 
Brassavolus, Aug. Gadaldinus, Conrad Gesner, Sylvius, Coraaritis, 
Joannes Montania; Joannes Caiua Thomas Linaore, Theodore 
Goulslon, Caspar Honman. Renh Chartior^ Haller and Kuhn. Of 
Latin translations Choulant meotioas one in the 15th and twenty- 
two in the followlnK century. Tlie Creek text was edited at Venice, 
in 1325, j vols, fof; at Baaef, in 1338, 3 vohi. fol. ; at Paris, witli 
Latin version by- R^ Chartier, in i63(), and in idyo, <3 vols. fol.; 
and at Leipzig, 101831-1833, by C. G, Kiihn, considered U> bothe best, 
30 vols. 8vo. An epitome in English of the works of Hippocrates 
and Galen, by J. R. Coxe, was published at Philadelphia in 1846. 
A new edition of Galen’s smanet 'works by J. Mwquardt, Iwan 
MitUer and G. Hdmreidi was published in thnoo voluiDin at Loipsig 
in 1884-1900. 

Further details as to the life and an account of the anatomical 
and medicaiknowlcdge of Galen will be found in the historicai articles 
under the - headings of Anatomy and Medtcine. See also »cn6 
Chartier's Life, in his edition of Galen's -works; N. F. J. Eloy, 
JJtcfiannatro Aistorifue di la-midicint, s.v, “ Galieu," tom. i. (.1778): 
F. Adams's " Commentary ’’ in bis Medical Worts 0/ Paulas A e^neta 
(T.ondon and Aberdeen, 1834) 1 J- Kidd, " A Cursory Analysis of the 
Works of Galen, so far as they relate to Anatomy and Physiology," 
Trans. Provincial Med. and Surg. Assoc, vi., 1837, pp. 299-336; 
C. V. Duremberg, Exposition des cotHtaissanees dt Gaiien sur I’atia- 
totnic, la physiologic et la pathologie du systime nerveux (Th6sc pour 
Ic Doctorat en Mfidecine) (Paris, 1841); t. R. Gasquet, "The 
Practical Medicine of Galen and his Time,” The British and foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Rev., vol. xi., 18&7, pp. 473-488; and Ilberg, 
" Die Sebriften des Claudius Galenos," RAainiicAes Museum fitr 
Philologie, 1889, 1892 and 1896. 

GALENA, a city and tlie county-seat of Jo Daviess county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the N.W. part of the state, on the Galena 
(fomerly the Fever) river, near its junction with the Mississippi, 
about 165 m. W.N.W. of Chicago, Pop. (1890) 5635 ; (1900) 
5005 (918 foreign-bom); (1910) 4835. It is served by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & North-Western and the 
Illinois Central railways ; the Galena river has been made 
navigable by government locks at the mouth of the river, but the 
river traffic is unimportant. The city is built on rocky limestone 
bluffs, which rise radher abruptly on each side of the river, and a 
number of the parallel streets, of different levels, are connected 
by flights of steps. In Grant Park there is a statue of General 
U. S. Grant, who was a resident of Galena at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. In file vicinity there are the most important deposits of 
zinc and lead in the state, and the city derives its name from the 
deposits of sulphide of le^ (galena), which were the first worked 
about here ; below the galena is a zone of zinc carbonate (or 
smithsonite) ores, which was the main zone worked between r86o 
arid 1890 ; still lower is a zone of blende, or zinc sulphide, now 
the principal source of the mineral wealth of the region. The 
production of zinc is increasing, but that of lead is unimportant. 
The principal manufactures are mining pumps and machinery, 
flour, woollen goods, lumber and furniture. Water power is 
afforded by the river. Gcdena was originally a trading post, 
called by the French “ La Pointe " and by the English “ Fever 
River," the river having ^n named after le Fevre, a Ffench 
trader who settled near its mouth. In 1836 Galena was laid out 
as a town and received its present name; it was incoiporated in 
1835 and'was remoorporated in 188a. In 1838 a theatre was 


opeaed, one of whose proprietors was Joseph Jefierson, the father 
of the celebrated acUw of that name. 

GAUmA, a city of Cherokee county, Kansas, U,S-Aj in ^ 
extreme S.E. part oi the state, on Short Creek and near Spring 
river. Pop. {rSgo) 2496; (1900) 10,155, of whom 580 ware 
negroes and 351 were fixeign-born; (1905, smte census), 6449. 
It is situated at the intersection of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
and the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis (“ Frisco System ’’) 
railways, ia the midst of a lead and zinc region, exteemely 
vatuabie deposits of these metals having been discovered in 1877. 
Smelters and foundries are its princip^ man^acturing cstabli^- 
ments. Water power in abundance is furnidied by tlie Spri^ 
river. After the discovery of the ore deposits two rival companies 
founded Galena and Empire City (pop, in 1905, 982), the former 
S. of Short Creek and the latter N. of it. Galena was incorporated 
in 1877, and in 1907 Empire City was annexed to it 

GAL^A, an important ore of lead, consisting of lead sulphide 
(PbS). The mineral was mentioned by Pliny under this name, 
and it is sometimes now known as lead-glance (Ger. Bleigtanz). 
It crystallizes in the cubic system, and well-developed crystals 
are of common occurrence; the usual form is the cube or the 
cubo-octahedron (fig-). An important 
character,and one by which the mineral 
may always be recognized, is the perfect 
cubical cleavage, on which the lustre is 
brilliant and metallic. The colour of the 
mineral and of its streak is lead-grey ; 
it is opaque; ^ hardness is al and 
the specific gmvHy 7-5. Twinned 
crystals are not common, but the 
presence of polysynthetic twinning is sometime* dhown by fine 
striations running diagom^ or obliquely acrou the cleavage 
surfaces. Large nume* with a coarse or fine grantdar structure 
are of common oocurrmce; the fractured surfimre of such 
masses present a spangled appearance owing to the numerous 
bright cleavages. 

'The formula PbS corresponds with lead 86-6 and sulphur 
' 3'4 %- mineral nearly always contains a small amount of 
silver, and sometimes antimony, arsenic, copper, gold, selenium, 
lltc. Argentiferous galena is an important source of silver ; this 
metal is present in amounts rarely exceeding i %, and often less 
than 0-03 % (equivalent to loj ounces per ton). Since argentite 
(AgjS) is isomnrphous with galena, it is probable that the silver 
isomorphou.sly replaces lead, but it is to be noted that native 
silver has been detected as an enclosure in galena. 

Galena is of wide distribution, and occurs usuaBy in metal¬ 
liferous veins traversing crystalline rocks, clay-slates and lime¬ 
stones, and also as pockets in limestones. It Ls often associated 
with blende and pyrites, and with calcite, fluorspar, quartz, 
barytes, chalybite and pearlspar as gangue minerals ; in the 
upper oxidized parts of the deposits, cerussite and angle.site 
occur as alteration products. The mineral has occasionally been 
observed as a recent formation replacing organic matter, such 
as wood ; and it is sometimes found in beds of coal. As small 
concretionary nodules, it occurs disseminated through sand¬ 
stone at Kommern in the Eifel. In the lead-mining districts of 
Derbyshire and the north of England the ore occurs as veins and 
flats in the Carboniferous Limestone series, whilst in Cornwall 
the veins traverse clay-slates. In the Upper Mississippi lead 
region of Missouri, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin the ore fills 
large cavities or chambers in limestone. 

Galena i.s met with at all places where lead is mined; of 
localities which have yielded finely crystallized specimens the 
fdlnwing may be selected for mention; Derbyshire, Alston in 
Cumberland, Laxey in the Isle of Man (where crystals measuring 
almost a foot across have been found), Neudorf in the Harz, 
Rossie in New York and Joplin in Missouri. Good crystals have 
also been obtained as a furnace product. 

Coarsely'grained.gtdena is used fdr glazing pottery, and is then 
known as " potters’ ore ’’ or alquifoux. 

The galqpa i^up includes severij^ther ctibk minerals, such aS 
argentite (f;ti.). Mention may alsme made here of dausthalite 
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(lead selenide, PbSe) and altaite (lead telluride, PbTe), which, 
with their lead-grey colour and perfect cubic cleavage, closely 
resemble galena in appearance; these species are named after 
the localities at which they were originally found, namdy, 
Klausthal in the Harz and the Altai mountains in Asiatic Russia. 
Altaite is of interest as being one of the tellurides found associated 
with gold. (L. J. S.) 

GALEOPITHECUS, the scientific designation of ^e Colugo 
(q.v.) or Cobego, commonly known as the flying-lemur, and alone 
representing the family Galeofiihecidae. Much uncertainty has 
prevailed among naturalists as to the systematic position of this 
animal, or rather these animals (for there are two species); and 
while some have referred it to the lemurs, others have placed it 
with the bats, and others again among the Insectivora, as the 
representative of a special subordinal group, the Dermoptera. 
Dr H. C. Chapman, who has made a special study of the creature, 
writes, however, as follows ; “ It appears, at least in the judg¬ 
ment of the author, that Galeopithectis cannot be regarded as 
being either a lemur, or insectivore, or bat, but that it stands 
alone, the sole representative of an ancient group, Galeopithecidae, 
as Hyrax does of Hyracoidea. While Galeopithecus is but re¬ 
motely related to the Lemuroidea and Insectivora, it is so closely 
related to Chiroptera, more particularly in regard to the structure 
of its patagium, brain, alimentary canal, gcnito-urinal apparatus, 


Foci of Philippine Colugo, or Flying-Lemur [Galeopithecus 
philippinensis). 

&c., that there can be but little doubt that the Chiroptera are the 
descendants of Galeopithecus, or, more probably, that both are the 
descendants of a GaleopithecusAike ancestor.” Without going 
quite so far as this, it may be definitely admitted that the colugo 
is entitled to represent an order by itself, the characters of which 
will be as follows : Herbivorous, climbing, unguiculate mammals, 
provided with a very extensive flying-membrane, and having the 
dental formula i. |, c. (f, p. {}, ni. total 34. The lower incisors 
are directed forwards and have a comb-like structure of their 
crowns, while the outermost of these teeth and the canines are 
double-rooted, being in these respects, taken together, quite 
unlike those of all other mammals; the cheek-teeth have 
numerous sharp cusps; and there is the normal replacement of 
milk-molars by premolars. In the skull the orbit is surrounded 
by bone, and the tympanic has a bulla and an ossified external 
meatus. The ulna and fibula are to some extent inclined back¬ 
wards •, the carpus has a scapho-lunar; and the feet are five- 
toed. The hemispheres of the brain are short and but slightly 
convoluted; the stomach is simple ; there is a large caecum ; 
the testes are received into inguinal pouches; the uterus is 
two-horned; the placenta is discoidal; and there are two 
pairs of pwctoral teats. A single offspring is produced at a 
birth. 

It will be obvious that if other represeittatives of the Dermoptera 
were discovered, some of these features might apply only to the 
family Galeopithecidae. 

There are two species, Galeopithecus volans, ranging from 
Burma, Siam and the Malay Peninsula to Borneo, Sumatra and 
Java, tmd G. pkUippinensis of the Philippine group. The former, 
which is nearly 2 ft. in total length, is distinguished by its 
larger upper incisors, shorter -ears and smaller skull. In both 
spiecies not only are the long and slender limbs connected by a 


broad integumentary expansion extending outwards from the 
sides of the neck and body, but there is also a web between the 
fibers and toes as far as the base (rf the claws (fig.); and the 
hind-limbs are further connected by a similar expansion passing 
outwards along the back of the feet to the base of the claws, and, 
inwardly, involving the long tail to the tip, forming a true 
interfemoral membrane, as in bats. Besides differing from bats 
altogether in the form of the anterior limbs and of the double- 
rooted outer incisors and canines, Galeopithecus contrasts strongly 
with that order in the presence of a large sacculated caecum, and 
in the great length of the colon, which is so remarkably short in 
Chiroptera. From the lemurs, on the otlier hand, the form of 
the brain, the character of the teeth, the structure of the skull, 
and the deciduate discoidal placenta at once separate the 
group. (R, L.*) 

GALERIUB [Galekius Valerius Maximianus], Roman 
emperor from a.d. 305 to 311, was bom near Sardica in Thrace. 
He originally followed his father’s occupation, that of a herds¬ 
man, whence his surname of Armentarius (Lat. armentum, herd). 
He served with distinction as a soldier under Aurelian and 
Probus, and in 393 was designated Caesar along with Constantins 
Chlorus, receiving in marriage Diocletian’s daughter Valeria, and 
at the same time being entrusted with the care of the Illyrian 
provinces. In 396, at the beginning of the Persian War, he was 
removed from the Danube to the Euphrates ; his first campaign 
ended in a crushing defeat, near Callinicum, but in 397, advancing 
through the mountains of Armenia, he gained a decisive victory 
over Narses (g.v.) and compelled him to make peace. In 305, on 
the abdication of Diocletian and Maximianus, he at once assumed 
the title of Augustus, with Constantius his former colleague, and 
having procured the promotion to the rank of Caesar of Flavius 
Valerius Severus, a faithful servant, and Daia (Maximinus), his 
nephew, he hoped on the death of Constantius to become sole 
master of the Roman world. This scheme, however, was defeated 
by the sudden elevation of Constantine at Eboracum (York) on 
the death of his father, and by the action of Maximianus and 
Maxentius in Italy. After an unsuccessful invasion of Italy in 
307 he elevated his friend Licinius to the rank of Augustus, and, 
moderating his ambition, devoted the few remaining j^ears of his 
life “ to the enjoyment of pleasure and to the execution of some 
works of public utility.” It was at the instance of Galerius that 
the first of the celebrated edicts of persecution against the 
Christians was published, on the 34th of February 303, and this 
policy of repression was maintained by him until the appearance 
of the general edict of toleration (311), issued in his own name and 
in those of Licinius and Constantine. He died in May ^ii a.d. 

See Zosimus ii. 8-11 ; Zonaras xii. 31-34; Eutropius ix. 23, 
X. I. 

GALESBURG, a city and the county-seat of Knox county, 
Illinois, U.S.A., in the N.W. part of the state, 163 m. S.W. of 
Chicago. Pop. (1890) 15,364; (1900) 18,607; of whom 3602 
were foreign-bom; (1910, census) 22,089. It is serv^ by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6, and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railways. Knox College (non-sectarian and coeduca¬ 
tional), which was chartered here in 1837 as the “ Knox Manual 
Labor College ” (the present name was adopted in 1857), was 
opiened in 1841, and hod in 1907-1908, 31 instructors and 628 
students, of whom more than half were in the Conservatory of 
Music, a department of the college, and 79 were in the Academy. 
Lombard College (^educational; Universalist), which was 
chartered as the ‘‘ Illinois Liberal Institute ” in 1851, was known 
as Lombard University (in honour of Benjamin Lombard, a 
benefactor) from 1855 to 1899 ; it includes a College of Liberal 
Arts, the Ryder Divinity School (1881), and departments of 
music and domestic science, and in 1907-1908 had 18 instructors 
and 117 students. Here also are Corpus Christ! College (Roman 
Catholic), St Joseph’s Academy (Roman Catholic) and Brown’s 
Business College (1874). There is a public library, founded in 
1874. The industries consist mainly of the construction and 
repairing of steam railway cars (in the shopis of the Chicago, Bur¬ 
lington & Quincy railway) and the manufacture of foundry and 
machine-shop products, vitrified brick, agricultural implements 
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and machinery. The total value of the factory product in 1905 
was being 53’9 % more than in 1900. Galesburg 

was named in honour of the Rev. George Washington Gale (1789- 
i86a), a prominent Presbyterian preacher, who in 1887-1834 had 
founded the Oneida Manual Labor Institute at Whitestown, 
Oneida County, New York. Desiring to establish a college in the 
Missbsippi Valley to supply “ an evangelical and able ministry ” 
to “ spread the Gospel throughout the world,” and also wisWng to 
counteract the influence of pro-slavep? men in Illinois, he 
interested a number of people in the project, formed a society for 
colonization, and in 1836 led the first settlers to Galesburg, the 
“ Mesopotamia in the West.” Knox College was founded to 
fulfil his educational purpose. Galesburg was an important 
" station ” of the Underground Railroad, one of the conditions of 
membership in the “ Presbyterian Church of Galesburg ” (the 
name of Mr Gale’s society) being opposition to slavery ; and in 
1855 this caused the church to withdraw from the ftesbytery. 
Galesburg was chartered as a city in 1857. On the 7th of October 
1858 one of Ihe famous Lincoln-Douglas debates was held in the 
grounds of Knox College. 

GALGACtlS, or perhaps rather Caloacus, a Caledonian chief 
who led the tribes of North Britain against the invading Roman 
army under Cn. Julius Agricola about a.d. 85 and was defeated 
at the battle of Mons Graupius (Tac. Agrtc. 29). The name 
recurs much later, in Adamnan’s Lt/e 0/ Columba, in the name 
of a wood near Londonderry, Daire-Calgaich or Roboretum 
Calgachi, “ the wood of Calgacus ” : it may be Celtic and denote 
“ the man with the sword.” 

GALIANI, FEHDINANDO (1728-1787), Italian economist, was 
born at Chieti on the 2nd of December 1728. He was carefully 
educated by his uncle Monsignor C, Galiani at Naples and Rome 
with a view to entering the Church. Galiani gave early promise 
of distinction as an economist, and even more as a wit. At the 
age of twenty-two, after he had taken orders, he had produced 
two works by which his name became widely known far beyond 
the bounds of his own Naples. The one, his Trattato della 
moneta, in which he shows himself a strong supporter of the 
mercantile school, deals with many aspects of the question of 
exchange, but always with a special reference to the state of 
confusion then presented by the whole monetary system of the 
Neapolitan government. The other, Raccolta in Morte del Boia. 
established his fame as a humorist, and was highly popular in 
Italian literary circles at the end of the 18th century. In this 
volume Galiani parodied with exquisite felicity, in a series of 
discourses on the death of the public hangman, the style of the 
most pompous and pedantic Neapolitan writers of the day. 
Galiani’s political knowledge and .social qualities now pointed him 
out to the discriminating eye of King Charles, afterwards Charles 
III. of Spain, and his liberal minister Tanucci, and he was 
appointed in 1759 secretary to the Neapolitan embassy at Paris. 
Inis post he held for ten years, when he returned to Naples and 
was made a councillor of the tribunal of commerce, and in 1777, 
minister of the royal domains. His economic reputation was 
made by a book written in French and published in Paris, 
namely, his Dialogues sur le commerce des blis. This work, by its 
light and pleasmg style, and the vivacious wit with which it 
abounded, delighted Voltaire, who spoke of it as a book in the pro¬ 
duction of which Plato and MoliAre might have been combined 1 
The author, says Pecchio, treated his arid subject as Fontenelle 
did the vortices of Descartes, or Algarotti the Newtonian system 
of the world. The question at issue was that of the freedom of the 
com trade, then much agitated, and, in particular, the policy of 
the royal edict of 1764, which permitted the exportation of grain 
so long as the price had not arrived at a certain height. The 
generd principle he maintains is that the best system in regard to 
this trade is to liave no system—countries differently circum¬ 
stanced requiring, according to him, different modes of treatment. 
He fell, however, into some of the most serious errors of the 
mercantilists—^holding, as indeed did also Voltaire and even 
Verri, that One country cannot gain without another losing, and 
in his earlier treatise going so far as to defend the action of govern¬ 
ments in debasing the currency. Until his death at Naples on the 
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30th of October 1787, Galiani kept up with his old Parisian friends 
a correspondence, which was published in 181&, 

See V A bate Galiani, by Alberto Maighleri (1878), and his corre* 
spondence with Tanucci in Viesseux's VArchivio storico (Florence, 
1878). 

GALICIA (Ger. Gedisien ; Pol. Halicz), a crownland of Austria, 
bounded E. and N. by Russia, S. by Bukovina and Hungary, and 
W. by Austrian and Prussian .Silesia. It has an area of 30,299 
sq. m., and is the largest Austrian province. It comprises toe efid 
kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomeria, the duchies of Auschwitz and 
Zator, and the grand duchy of Cracow. 

Galicia lies on the northern slopes of the Carpathians, which 
with their offshoots cover about a third of the whole area of 
the country. The surface gradually sinks down by undulating 
terraces to the valleys of the Vistula and Dniester. To the N. and 
E. of these rivers Galicia forms a continuation of the great plains 
of Russia, intersected only by a few hills, which descend from the 
plateaus of Poland and Podolia, and which attain in some places 
an altitude of 1300 to 1500 ft. The Carpathians, which, extend¬ 
ing in toe form of an arc, form the boundary between Galicia and 
Hungary, are divided into the West and the East Beskides, 
which are separated by the northern ramifications of toe massif 
of the Tatra. The highest peaks are the Babia G6ra (5650 ft.), 
the Wolowiec (6773 ft.) and the Csema G6ra (6505 ft.). The 
principal passes are those of Zdjar over the latra, and of 
Dukla, Vereezke Korosmezo or Delatyn in the East Beskides. 
The river Vistula, which becomes navigable at Cracow, 
and forms afterwards the north-western frontier of Galicia, 
receives the Sola, the Skawa, the Raba, the Dunajec with 
its affluents the Poprad and the Biala, the Wisloka, the San 
and the Bug. The Dniester, which rises in the Carpathians, 
within the territory of Galicia, becomes navigable at .Sambor, 
and receives on the right the Stryj, the Swica, the Lomnica and 
the Bystrzyea, and on the left the Lipa, the .Strypa, the Sereth 
and the Zbruez, the boundary river towards Russia. The 
Pruth, which also rises in the Carpathians, within the territory of 
Galicia, traverses its south-eastern corner and receives the 
Czeremosz, the boundary river tow'ards Bukovina. There are few 
lakes in the countrj' except mountain tarns; but considerable 
morasses exist about the Upper Dneister, the Vistula and the 
San, while the ponds or dams in the Podolian valleys are estimated 
to cover an area of over 200 sq. m. The most frequented mineral 
springs are the alkaline springs at Szczawnica and Krynica, the 
sulphur springs at Krzeszowice, Szklo and Lubian, and th(' 
iodine springs at Iwonicz. 

Exposed to the cold northern and north-eastern winds, and 
shut out by the Carpathians from the warm southerly winds, 
Galicia has the severest climate in Austria. It has long winters, 
with an abundant snowfall, short and wet springs, hot summers 
and long and steady autumns. Tbe mean annual temperature at 
Lemberg is 46'z® F., and at Tarnopol only 43° F. 

Of the total area 48-45 % is occupied by arable land, ii-i6 % 
by meadows, 9-19 % by pastures, 1-39 % by gardens and 25-76 % 
by forests. The soil is generally fertile, but agriculture is still 
backward. The principd products are barley, oats, rye, wheat, 
maize and leguminous plants. Galicia has the largest area under 
potatoes and legumes in the whole of Austria, and hemp, flax, 
tobacco and hops are of considerable importance. The principal 
mineral products are salt, coal and petroleum. Salt is extracted 
at Wieliczka, Bochnia, Bolechow, Dolina, Kalusz and Kosow. 
Coals are found in the Cracow district at Jaworzno, at Siersza 
near Trzebinia and at Dabrowa. Some of the richest petroleum 
fields in Europe are spread in the region of the Carpathians, and 
are worked at Boryslaw and Schodnica near Drohobycz, Bobrka 
and Potok near Krosno, Sloboda-Rungurska near Kolomea, &c. 
Great quantities of ozocerite are also extracted in the petroli¬ 
ferous region of the (Carpathians. Other mineral products are 
zinc, extracted at Trzebionka and Wodna in the Cracow region, 
amounting to 46 % of toe total zinc production in Austria, iron 
ore, marble and various stones for construction. The sulphur 
mines of Swoszowice near Cracomyirhich had been worked since 
1598, were abandoned in 1884. 
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The aMmi£aetimng ndustriee of Goliek are sot highly 
developed. The fint place is occupied by- the diatiBeTies, whose 
output amounts to nearly 40 % of the total production of 
spirits in Austria. Then follow the petroleum refineries and 
kindred industries, saw-mills and the fabrication of various 
wood articles, pi^ier and milling. The sugar factory at Tlumacz 
and the tobacco factory at Winniki are amongst the largest 
establi^ments of their kind in Austria, doth nmufacture is 
oancentrated at Biala, while the wsaving of linen and of woollens 
is pursued as a housdiold industry, the former in the Carpathian 
region, the latter in eastern Galicia. The conuueroe, which is 
mainly in the hands of the Jews, is very active, and the transit 
trade to Russia and to the East is also of considerable importance. 

Galicia had in igoo a population of 7 ,»95,::,3^, which is 
equivalent to 241 inhabitants per sq. m. The two principal 
nationalities are the Poles (45 %) and the Ruthenians (42, %), 
the former predominating in the west and in the big tou^, and 
the latter in the east. The Poles who inhabit the Caipathians are 
distinguished as Goralians {from giiry, muwtain), and those of 
the lower regions as Mazures and Cracoviaks. The Ruthenian 
tiigblanders bear the name of Huzulians. The Poles are mostly 
Roman Catholics, the Ruthenians are. Greek Catholics, and there 
are over 770,000 Jews, and about 2500 Armenians, who are 
Catholics and stand imder the jurisdiction of an Armenian 
archbishop at Lemberg. 

The Roman Catholic Church has an archbishop, at l^mbcrg, 
and three bishops, at Cracow, at Przemysl and at Tamow, and the 
Greek Catholic Church is represent^ by an archbishop, at 
Lemberg, and two bishops, at Przemyd and at Stanislau. At the 
head oi the educational institutions stand the two universities of 
Lemberg and Cracow, and the Polish academy of science at 
Cracow. 

The local Diet is composed of 151 members, including the 3 
archbishops, the 5 bishops, and the 2 rectors of the imiversities, 
and Galida sends 78 deputies to the Reichsrat at Vienna. For 
administrative purposes, the province is divided into 78 districts 
and 2 autonomous municipalities—lomberg (pop. 159,618), the 
capital, and Cracow (91,310). Other principal towns are; 
Przemysl (46,439)- Kolomea (34,188), Tarndw (31.548), Tarnopol 
(30,368), Stanislau (29,628), Stryj (23,673), Jaroslau (22,614), 
Drohobycz (19,146), Podgdrze (18,142), Brody (17,360), Sambor 
(17,027), Neusandoc (15,724), Rzeszdw (14,714), ZIomow (12,209), 
Grodek (11,845), Horodenka (11,615), Buezaez (11,504), Si^tyn 
^11,498), Brmzany (11,244), Kuty (11,127), Boryslaw (10,671), 
Chrzanciw (10,170), Jaworow (10,090), Bochnia (10,049) “id 
Biala (8265). 

Galicia (or Halicz) took its rise, along with the neighbouring 
principality of Lodomeria (or Vladimir), in the course of the 12th 
century—the seat of tlie ruling dynasty being Halicz or Halitch. 
Disputes between the Galician and Lodomerian houses led to the 
interference of the king of Hungary, Bela HI., who in iiqo 
assumed the title of king, and aj^ointed his son Andreas 
lieutenant of the kingdom. Polish assistance, however, enabled 
Vladimir, the former possessor, to expel Andreas, and in 1198 
Roman, prince of Lodomeria,made himself master of Galicia also. 
On his death in 1205 the struggle between Poland and Hungary 
for supremacy in the country was resumed ; but in 1215 it was 
arranged that Daniel (1205-1264), sun of Roman, should be 
invested with Lodomeria, and Coloman, son of the Hungarian 
king, with Galicia. Coloman, however, was expelled by Mstislav 
of Novgorod ; and in his turn Andreas, Mstislav’s nominee, was 
expelled by Daniel of Lodomeria, a powerful prince, who by a 
flexible policy succeeded m maintaining his position. Though in 
1235 he had recognized the overlordship of Hungary, yet, when 
he found himself hard pressed by the Mongolian general Batu, he 
called in the assistance of Innocent IV., and accepted the crown 
of Galicia from the hands of a piapal legate; and again, when 
Innocent disappointed his expectation, be returned to his fortner 
connexion witii the Cheek Church. On the extinction of his Imc 
in 1340 Casimir lU. of Poland incorporated Galicia and l^berg ; 
on Cwimir’s death in cjjO'.Louu.the Great ofHmigary, in a^ord- 
ance with previous treaties, became king of Polam, Galicia and 


Lodoweiia; and in by ike marriage of Louis’s daughter 
with Ladislaus IL, Gahcia, which he had regarded as part of his 
Hungarian rather than of hia Polish possesskms, became de- 
finitivdy asi^ed to Poland. > 0 a the first pa^ition of Poland, in 
lyyt, the kmgdom of (klicia and Lodomeria. coime to Austria, 
and to this, was added the district of New or West Galicia in 1795 > 
but at. the peace of Vienna in 1809 West Galick and Cracow were 
surrendered to the gcand-duchy of Warsaw, and in. z8io part of 
East Galicia, including Tarnopd, was made over to Russia, This 
latter portion was recovered Austria at the peace of Paris 
(1814), and the former came back on the suppression of the 
independent republic of Cracow in 1846. After the introduction 
of the constitution of February 1861, Galicia gained a larger 
degree of autonomy than any other province in the Austrian 
empire. 

See Die dsterreickisch-unfarische Meitarehi* m Wort und Bild, 
vol. 19 (Wjen, 1885-1902, 24 vols.); Die Ldnder Osterreith-Ungarns 
in Wort vnd Bild. vol. 10 (Wien, 1881-1886, 15 vols.). Remarkable 
sketches of Galician life are to be found in the works of the German 
novelist Sacher-Maaoch (1853-1895). 

GALICIA (the ancient Gailaecia or Callaecia, KaAkaiKiu or 
KoAuMta), a captaincy-general, and formerly a kingdom, count- 
ship and province, in the north-western angle of Spain ; bounded 
on the N. by the Bay of Biscay, E. by Leon and Asturias, S. by 
Portugal, and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, Pop. (1900) 1,980,515 ; 
area, 11,254 sq. m. In 1833 Galicia was divided for adminis¬ 
trative purposes into the provinces of Corunna, Lugo, Orense and 
Pontevedra. 

Galicia is traversed by mountain ranges, sometimes regaideil 
as a continuation of the Cantabrian chain ; and its surface is 
further broken in the east by the westernmost ridges of that 
system, which, running in a south-westerly direction, rise above 
the basin of the Mino. The highland north of the headwaters of 
the Mino forms tlie sole connecting link between tlie Cantabrians 
properly so-called and the mountains of centrd and western 
Galicia. The average elevation ol the province is considerable, 
and the maximum height (6593 ft.) is reached in the Pena 
Trevinca on the eastern border of Orense. 

The principal river is tlie Mino (Portuguese Minho ; Lat. 
Minius ; so named, it is said, from the minium or vermilion 
found in its bod). Rising near Mondonedo, within 25 m, of the 
northern coast, tlie Mino enters the Atlantic near the port of 
Guardia, after a course of 170 m. S. and S.W. Its lower reaches 
are navigable by small vessels. Of its numerous affluents the 
most inqjortant is the Sil, which rises among the lofty mountains 
between Leon and Asturias. Among other rivers having a 
westerly direction may be mentioned the Tambre, the Ulla and 
the Lerez or Ler, which fall into the Atlantic by estuaries or rias 
called respectively Ria dc Muro-s y Noyo, Ria de Arosa and Ria 
de Pontevedra. The rivers of the northern versant, such as the 
Nera, are, like those of Asturias, for the most part short, rapid 
and subject to violent floods. 

The coast-line of Galicia, extending to about 240 m., b every¬ 
where bold and deeply indented, presenting a large number of 
secure harbours, and in tlib respect forming a marked contr^t to 
the neighbouring province. The Eo, which bounds Galicia on 
the east, has a deep estuary, the Rivadeo or Ribadeo, which 
offers a safe and commodious anchorage. Vivero Bay and the 
Ria del Barquero y Vires are of a simUar character ; while the 
harbour of Ferrol ranks among the best in Europe, and is the chief 
naval station on the northern coast of Spain. On the opposite 
side of Betanzos Bay (the itiyot kifiijy or Porius Magnus of the 
ancients) b the great port of Corunna or Coruna. The principal 
port on the western coast is that formed by the deep and sheltered 
bay of Vigo, but there are abo good roaibteads at Corcubion 
under Cape Finbterre, at Marin and at Carril. 

The climate of the Galician coast is mild and equable, but the 
interior, owing to the great elevation (the town of Lugo is 1500 ft. 
above sea-level), htB a wide rai^e of temperature. The rainfall is 
exceptionally large, and snqw lies on some of the loftier elevations 
for a (;pnsiderable portion -of the year. The soil b on the whole 
fertile, and the produce very varied. A considerable quantity of 
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timhoT is ^wa cn high landsj and die rich valley paitnres 
support huge herds of cattle, while the abundance of oaks and 
chestnuts favours the rearing of awine. In the lowland districts 
go^ crops of maize, wheat, boilBy, oats and lye, as well as of 
turnips and^ potatoes, are obtained. The fruit also is of excellent 
(quality and in great variety, although the culture of the vine is 
limited to soeu of the warmer valleys in the southern districts. 
The itkesux or moorlands abound in game, and fish are plentiful 
in ah the streams. The mineral resources of the province, which 
are considerable, were known to some extent to the ancients. 
Strabo (r. 63 b.c-a.d. si) speaks of its gold and tin, and Pliny 
(a.d. 23-79) mentions the gemma. GaUaiceu, a precious stone. 
Galicia is tdso remackaUe for the numbo' of its sulphur and other 
warm springs, the most important of which are those at Lugo, 
and those horn which Orense is said to take its name {Aqme 
ureniet). 

Ethnologically the Galicians (Gelligos) are allied to the 
Portuguese, whom they resemble in dial^t, in appearance and in 
habits more than the other inhalMtants of the peninsula. The 
men are well known alt over Spain and Portugal as hardy, 
honest and industrious, but for the most part somewhat unskilled, 
labourers; indeed the word Gailego has come to be almost a 
synonym in Madrid for a “ hewer of wood and drawer of water.” 
It is also used as a term of abuse, meaning ” boor.” Agriculture 
engages the greater part of tlie resident population, both male and 
female ; other industries, except the fisheries, are little developed. 
The largest town in Galicia is Corunna (pop. 1900, 43,971); 
Santiago de Compostela is the ancient capital and an archi- 
epusco^ see ; Lu^, I'uy, Mondofiedo and Orense are bishoprics. 

GaUaeeia, the country of the Galacci, Callaici or GaUaici, 
seems to have been very imperfectly known to the earlier 
geographers. According to Eratosthenes (376-196 B.c.) the 
entire population of the peninsula were at one time called Galaiae. 
The region ptt^ierly called by their name, bounded on the south 
by the Douro and on the east by the Navia, was first entered by 
the Roman legions under Decius Junius Brutus in 137-136 b.c. 
(Livy Iv., Ivi., Epil.); but the final subjugation cannot be placed 
earlier than the time of Augustus (31 b.c.-a.d. 14). On the 
partition of Spiain, which followed the successful invasions of the 
Suevi, Alans and Vandals, Gallaecia fell to the lot of the first 
named (a.d. 41 i). After an indep)endent subsistence of nearly 
200 years, the Suevian kingdom was annexed to the Visigothic 
dominions under Leovigild in 585. In 734 it was occupied by the 
Moors, who in turn were driven out by Alphon.so I, of Asturias, 
in 739. During the 9th and 10th cenUurias it was the subject of 
dispute between more than one count of Galicia and the 
suzerain, and its coasts were repeatedly ravaged by the Normans. 
When Ferdinand 1 . divided his kingdom among his sems in 1063, 
Galicia was the portion allotted to Garcia, the youngest of the 
three. In 1072 it was forcibly reannexed by Garcia’s brother 
Alphonso VI. of Castile and thenceforward it remained an 
integral part of the kingdom of Castile or of Leon. The honorary 
title of count of Galicia has frequently been borne by younger 
sons of the Spianish sovereign. 

See Annette B. Meakin, Galicia, Ike SuiitMtrland of Spain (London, 
1909). 

GALIGNANI, GIOVANNI ANTONIO (1752-1821), newspaper 
publisher, was bom at Brescia, Italy, in 1753. After living some 
time in London, he went to Paris, where he started in 1800 an 
English library, and in 1808 a monthly publication, the Repertory 
of English Literature. In 1814 he be^n to publish, in Paris, 
Galignani’s Messenger, a daily p>aper printed in English. At his 
death in 1821 the piaper was carried on by his two sons, Jean- 
Antoine (1796-1873) and Guillaume (179^1882). Under their 
management it enjoyed a high reputation. Its px>licy was to 
promote good feeling between England and France. The brothers 
establish^ and endowed hospitals at Corbeil and at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. In recognition of their generosity the city of Corbeil 
erected a monument in their honour. In 1884 the Galignani 
family disposed of their interest in Galignam’s Messenger, and 
from that date until 1904, when it was discontinued, the paper 
appeared under the title of the Daily Messenger. 


GALILEE (Beb. “ border ” or “ ring,” Gr. raAiAaut), a 
Roman province of Palestine north of Samaria, bounded S. by 
Samaria and the Carmel range, E. by the Jordan, N. by the 
Leontes (Litfini), and W. by Mediterranean and part of 
Phoenicia. Its maximum extent was about 60 m. north to south 
and 30 east to west. The name in the Hebrew Scriptures hardly 
had a definite territorial significance. It literally means a ring or 
circuit, and, like analogous words in English, could be applied to 
various districts. Thus Joshua (xiii. 3) and Joel (iii. 4) refer to 
the Geiiloth (“ borders, coast ”) of the Philistines or of Palestine ; 
Joshua again (xxii. 10, 11) and Ezekiel (xlvii. 8) mention the 
Jordan valley plain as the “ Geiiloth of Jordan ” in “ the Eastern 
Gelikh.” In its more restricted connotation, denoting the 
district to which it is usually applied or a part thereof, it is found 
in Joshua xx. 7, xxi. 32, i Chr. vi. 76, as the place where was 
situated the town of Kadesh; and in 1 Kin^s ix. 11, the district of 
“ worthless ” cities given by S^raon to Hiram. In Isa. ix. i we 
find the full name of the district, Galil ha-Goyim, literally “ the 
ring, circuit or border of the- foreigners” — referring to the 
Phoenicians, Syrians and Aramaeans, by whose country the 
province was on three sides surrounded. In 1 Kings xv. 39 it is 
specific as one of the districts whose population was deported by 
Tiglath-Pileser. Throughout the Ola'Testament history, how¬ 
ever, Galilee as a whole cannot be said to have a history; the 
unit of territorial subdivision was tribal rather than provincial, 
and though such important events as those associated with the 
names of Barak, Gideon, Gilboa, Armageddon, took place within 
its borders, yet these belong rather to the histories of Issachar, 
Zcbulon, Asher or Naphtali, whose territories togetlier almoist 
correspond with Galilee, than to the province itself. 

After the Jewish return from exile the population confined 
itself to Judaea, and Galilee was left in the possession of the mixed 
multitude of successors established there by the Assyrians. 
When it once more came into Israelite hands is uncertain; it is 
generally supposed that its reconquest was due to John Hyreanus. 
Before very long it developed a nationalism and patriotism as 
intense ^ that of Judaea itself, notiwithstanding the contempt 
with which the metropolitans uf Jerusalem looked down upon the 
Galilean provincials. ■ Stock proverlaal sayings such as “ Out of 
Galilee cometh no prophet” (though Deborah, Jonah, Elisha, 
and probably Hosea, were Galilean^ were apparently common. 
Provincialism of spieech (Matt. xxvi. 73)1 distinguished the 
Galileans; it appears that they confu.scd the gutturals in 
pronunciation. 

Under the Roman domination Galilee was made a tetrarchate 
governed by members of the Herod family. Herod the Great was 
tetrarch of Galilee in 47 b.c. ; in 4 b c. he was succeeded by his son 
Antipas. Galilee was the land of Oirist’s boyhood and the chief 
centre of His active work, and in His various ministries here 
some of His chief discourses were uttered (as the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matt, v.) and some of His chief miracles performed. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the Judaean Rabbinic 
schools took refuge in the Galilee they had heretofore despised. 
No ancient remains of Jewish synagogues exist except those that 
have been identified in some of the ancient Galilean towns, such 
as Tell Hum (Talhum), Kerftzeh, Kefr Bir'Im, and elsewhere. 
One of the chief centres of Rabbinism was $afed, .still a sacred 
city of the Jews and largely inhabited by members of that faith. 
Near here is Meirun, a place much revered liy the Jews as 
containing the tombs of Hillel, Shammai and Simon ben Yohai-; 
a yearly festival in honour of tliese rabbis is here celebrated. At 
Tiberias also are the tombs of distinguished Jewish teachers, 
including Maimonides. 

The province was subdivided into two parts, Upper and I,ower 
Galilee, the two being divided by a ridge running west to east, which 
prolonged would cut tlie Jordan about midway between HQleh and 
the Sea of Galilee. Ij)wer Galilee includes the plains of Buttauf 
and Esdraelon. 

The whole of Galilee presents country more or less disturbed by 
volcanic action. In the lower divisian tlie hills are all tilted up 
towards the east, and broad streams of lava have flowed 
over the plateau above the sea of C^lee. In this district - 
the higheeWiins are only about 1800 B, above the sea. The 
ridge of Nazareth rises north of th?^reat plain of Esdraslon, and 
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the soa-cowt pjaina Iw ^hef^ Ahma (" the Inaccessible plain ), 
b8«itio Galilee. North of the But&uf is a 

country ,spurs falling towards a broad valley which 
nes rtUe fwt of mountainrlf Upper Galilee, This broad 
vliiev runnine westwards to the coast, is perhaps the old boundary 
of Ze^bulun^o valley of Jiphthah-el (Tosh. xix, 14). The great 
plain Of Esdniulon is of triangular form, bounded by Gilboa on the 
viVicJn rans to Caimel on the west. It is 14 m. 
long fronj Jenin to the Natareth hills, and its .southern border is 
about 20 m. long. It rises 200 ft. alx)ve the sea, the hills on both 
sides being some 1500 ft. higher. The whole drainage is collected 
by the Kishon, which runs through a narrow gorge at the north-west 
comer of the plain, descending be^de the ridge of Carmel to the sea. 
The broad valley of Jeneel on the east, de.scending towards the 
Iordan valley, forms the gate by which Palestine i.s entered from 
beyond Jordan. Mount Tabor stands isolated in tlic plain at the 
north-cast comer, and rather farther south the conical hill called 
Nebi Duhi rises between Tabor and Gilboa. Tlic whole ot Lower 
Galilee is well watered. The Ki.shon is fed by springs from near 
Tabor and from a copious stream from tlie west side of the plain of 
Esdraelon. North-west of Nazareth is WSdi el Melek, an open 
valley full of springs. The river Belus, just south of Acre, rising in the 
sca-coast marshes, drains the whole valley above identified with 
Jlphthah-el. On the east the broad valley of Jezreel is full of 
magnificent springs, many of which are thermal. The plains of 
Esdraelon, and Uic Buttauf, and the plateau of el-AIimfi are all 
remarkable for the rich basaltic soil which covers them, in wliich com, 
cotton, maize, se.same, tobacco, millet and various kinds of vegetable 
are grown, while indigo and sugar-cane were cultivated in former 
times. The Nazarctli hills and Gilboa arc bare and white, but west 
of Nazareth is a fine oak wood, and anotlier thick wood .spreads over 
the northern slopes of Tabor. The hills west of the great plain are 
partly of bare white chalk, partly covered with dense thickets. The 
mountains north of the Buttauf are rugged and covered with scrub, 
except near tlie villages, where fine olive groves exist. The principal 
places of importance in Lower Galilee are Nazareth (10,000 inhabit¬ 
ants), Sepplioris (now Seffuria), a largo village standing aliove the 
Buttauf on the spurs of tlie southern hills, and Jenin (Rn Gannim), 
a flourishing village, with a palm garden (3000 inhabitants). The 
ancient capital, Jezreel (Zerin), is now a miserable village on a pre¬ 
cipitous spur of Gilboa; north of this are the small mud hamlets, 
Solam (Shunem), EndOr (Endor), Nein (Nain); on the west side 
of the plain is the ruin of LejjQn (Iho Legio of the 4tli century, wliich 
was then a place of importance). In the hills north of the Biitteuf 
is Jefftt, situated on a steep hill-top, and repre.senting the Jotapata 
defended by Joseplnis. Kefr Kenna, now a flourishing Christian 
village at the fool of the Nazareth hills, south of the Buttauf, is 
one of the sites identified with Cana of Galilee, and the ruin Kfina, on 
the north side of the same plain, represents the site pointed out to 
the pilgrims of the 12th and 13th centuries. 

The mountains are tilted up towards the Sea of Galilee, and the 
drainage of the district i.s towards the north-west. On the soutli the 
rocky range of Jebel Jarmfik rises to nearly 4000 ft. above 
the sea; on the east a narrow ridge 2800 ft. high forms 
the watershed, with steep eastern slopes falling towards 
Jordan. Immediately west of the watershed are two small plateaus 
covered with l)a.saltic debris, near el-Jish and Kades. On the west 
are rugged mountains with deep intricate valleys. The main drains 
of the country are—first, Wadi el 'Ayfin, rising north of Jetiel 
JarmQk, and running north-west as an open valley; and secondly, 
wadi cl Ahjar, a rugged precipitous gorge running nortli to join the 
Leonles. Ihe district is well provided with springs throughout, 
and the valleys are full of water in the spring-time. Though rocky 
and difficult, Upper Galilee is not barren, the soil of the plateaus is 
rich, and the vine flourishes in -the higher hills, especially in the 
neightxiurhood of Kefr Bir'lm. The principal town is §afed, perched 
on a white mountain 2700 ft. above tlie .sea. It has a population of 
about 9000, including Jews, Christians and Moslems. 
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tombs, and wine-presses, with immerous 
rwnaitti ofBjaantine monasteries and fine churches of tt^ time of 
the tmisades, Th»e nre also remains of Greek architecture in 
varioufa places; but the most interesting buildings are the ancient 
synago^eSj of whidt some eleven examples are now known. 
They are rectangular, with the door to the south, and two rows of 
columns forming aisles east and west, Hie architecture is a 
peculiar and debased imitation of classic style, attributed by 
architects to the and century a.d. In Kefr Birlm there were 
remains of two synagogues, but early in the aoth century one of 
them was completely destroyed by a local stone-mason. At 
Irbid, above Tiberias, is another synagogue of rather different 
character. Traces of synagogues have also been found on 
Carmel, and at Tireh, west of Nazareth. It is curious to find 
the representation of various animals in relief on the lintels 
of these buildings. Hebrew inscriptions also occur, and the 
carved work of the cornices and capitals is rich though debased. 

In the i2tli century Galilee was the outpost of the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and its borders were strongly protected 
by fortresses, the magnificent remains of which still crown the 
most important strategical points. Toron (mod. Tibnin) was 
built in 1104, the first fortress erected by the crusaders, and 
standing on the summit of the mountains of Upper Gdilee. 
Beauvoir (Kaukab el-Hawa, built in 1182) stood on a precipice 
above Jordan south-west of the Sea of Galilee, and guarded the 
advance by the valley of Jezreel; and about the same time 
Chateau Neuf (Hunin) was erected above the H uleh lake. Belfort 
(esh Shukif), 011 the north bank of the Leontes, the finest and 
most important, dates somewhat earlier ; and Montfort (Kalat cl 
Kurn) stood on a narrow spur north-east of Acre, completing the 
chain of frontier fortresses. The town of Banios, with its castle, 
formed also a strong outpost against Damascus, and was the 
scene, in common with the other strongholds, of many desperate 
encounters between Moslems and Christians. Lower Galilee was 
the lost remaining portion of the Holy Land held by the Chris¬ 
tians. In 1250 the knights of the Teutonic order owned lands ex¬ 
tending round Acre as far east as the Sea of Galilee, and including 
$afed. These possessions were lost in 1291, on the fall of Acre. 

The population of Galilee is mixed. In Lower Galilee the 
peasants are principally Moslem, with a sprinkling of Greek 
Christians round Nazareth, which is a Christian town. In Upper 
Galilee, however, there is a mixture of Jews and Maronites, 
Druses and Moslems (natives or Algerine settlers), while the 
slopes above the Jordan are inhabited by wandering Arabs. The 
Jews are engaged in trade, and the Christians, Druses and Mos¬ 
lems in agriculture ; and the Arabs are an entirely pastoral 
people. (C. R. C,; R. A. S. M.) 

GALILEE, an architectural term sometimes given to a porch or 
chapel which formed the entrance to a church. This is the case 
at Durham and Ely cathedrals, and in Lincoln cathedral the name 
is sometimes given to the south-west porch. The name is said 
to be derived from the scriptural expression “ Galilee of the 
Gentiles ” (Matt. iv. 15). Galilees are supposed to have been 
used sometimes as courts of law, but they probably served chiefly 
for penitents not yet admitted to the body of the church. The 
Galilee would also appear to have been the vestibule of an abbey 
church where women were allowed to see the monks to whom they 


Josephus gives a good description of the Galilee of his time in 
Wars, lii. 3. 2: “The Galileans are inured to war from their 
infancy, and have been always very numerous; nor hath the 
country been ever destitute of men of courage or wanted a 
numerous set of them; for their soil is universally rich and fruit¬ 
ful, and full of plantations of trees of all sorts, insomuch that it 
invites the most slothful to take pains in its cultivation. . . . 
Moreover, the cities lie here very thick, and the very many villages 
there are here arc everywhere full of people.” Though the 
population is diminished and the cities ruinous, the country 
IS still remarkable for fertility, thanks to the copiousness of its 
water-supply draining from the Lebanon mountains. 

The principal products of the country are corn, wine, oil and 
soap (from the olives), with every species of pulse and gourd. 

The antiquities of Galilee include dolitwns and rude stone 


were related, or from which they could hear divine service. The 
foundation of what is considered to have been a Galilee exists at 
the west end of Fountains Abbey. Sometimes also corpses were 
placed there before interment. 

GALILEE, SEA OF, a lake m Palestine consisting of an 
expansion of the Jofdan, on the latitude of Mt. Carmel. It is 
13 m. long, 8 m. broad, 64 sq. m. in area, 680 ft. below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and, according to Merrill and Barrois (who 
have corrected the excessive depth said to have been found by 
Lortet at the northern end), 150 ft. in maximum depth. It is 
pear-shaped, the narrow end pointing southward. In the Hebrew 
Scriptures it is called the Sea of Chinnereth or Chinnero^ (prob¬ 
ably derived from a town of the same name mentioned _ in 
Joshqa xi. 2 and elsewhere; the etymology that connects it with 
*i'M, “ a harp,” is very doubtful). In Josephus and the book of 
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Maccabees it is named Gennesar; while m the Gospels it is 
usually called Sea of Galilee, though once it is called Lake of 
Gennesaret (Luke v; i) and twice Sea of Tiberias (John vi. i, 
xxi. i). The modem Arabic name is Baftr Tubariya, which is 
often rendered " Lake of Tiberias.” Pliny refers to it as the 
Lake of Taricheae. 

Like the Dead Sea it is a “ rift ” lake, beii^ part of the great 
fault that formed the Jordan-Araba depression. Deposits show 
that originally it formed part of the great inland sea that filled 
this depression in Pleistocene times. The district on each side of 
the lake has a number of hot springs, at least one of which is 
beneath the sea itself, and has always shown indications of 
volcanic and other subterranean disturbances. It is especially 
liable to earthquakes. The water of the sea, though slightly 
brackish and not very clear, is generally used for drinking. The 
shores are for the greater part formed of fine gravel; some yards 
from the shore the bed is uniformly covered with fine greyish 
mud. The temperature in summer is tropical, but after noon 
falls about 10“ F. owing to strong north-west winds. This range 
of temperature affects the water to a depth of about 49 ft.; 
below that depth the water is uniformly about 59° F. The sea is 
set deep in hills which rise on the east side to n height of about 
2000 ft. Sudden and violent storms (such as are described in 
Matt. viii. 23, xiv. 22, and the parallel passages) are often pro¬ 
duced by the changes of temperature in the air resulting from 
these great differences of level. 

The Sea of Galileo is best seen from the top of the western preci¬ 
pices. It presents a desolate appearance. On the north the hills 
rise gradually from the shore, which is fringed with oleander bushes 
and indented with small bays. The ground is here covered with 
black basalt. On the west the plateau known as Sahel el-Ahma 
terminates in precipices 1700 ft. above the lake, and over these the 
black rocly' tops called " the Horns of Hattin ” are conspicuous 
objects. Cjn the south is a broad valley through which the Jordan 
flows. On the cast arc furrowed and rugged .slcmes, rising to the 
at plateau of the Jaulfln (Gaulonitis). The Jordan enters the 
c through a narrow gorge between lower hills. A marshy plain, 
2^ m. long and ik broad, called cl-Bat!hah, exists immediately east 
of the Jordan inlet. There is also on the west side of the lake a small 
plain called el-Ghuweir, formed by the junction of throe laree valleys. 
It measures 31 m. along the shore, and is i m. wide. This plain, 
naturally fertile, but now almost uncultivated, is supposed to be 
the plain of Gennesareth, described by Josephus {B.J. ui. 10, 8). On 
the east the hills approach in one place within 40 ft. of the water, 
but there is generally a width of about J of a mile from the hills to 
the beach. On the west the flat ground at the foot of the hills has an 
average width of about 200 yds, A few scattered palms dot the 
western shores, and a palm grove is to be found near Kcfr Harih 
on the south-east. The hot baths south of Tiberias include .seven 
springs, the largest of which has a temperature of 137° F. In these 
springs a distinct rise in temperature was observed in 1837, when 
Tibenas and $afed were destroyed by an earthquake. The plain 
of Gennesareth, with its environs, is the best-watered part of the 
loko-basin. North of this plain arc the five springs of ct-Tabighah, 
the largest of which was enclosed about a century ago in an octagonal 
reservoir by 'Ali, .son of Dhahr cl-Amlr, and the water led off by 
an aqueduct 52 ft. above the lake. The Tabighah springs, though 
abundant, are warm and brackish. At the north end of the plain is 
‘Ain et-Tlnoh {" spring of the fig-tree ”), also a brackish spring 
with a good stream; south of the ^in is 'Ain el-Bardeh (" the cold 
spring "), which is sweet, but scarcely lower in temperature than 
the others. One of the most important springs is 'Ain el-Madaw- 
wera {" the round spring "), situated i m. from the south end of the 
plain and half a mile from the shore. The water rises in a circular 
well 32 ft. in diameter, and is clear and sweet, with a temperature 
of 73* F. The bottom is of loose sand, and the fish called coracinus 
by Josephus (B.J. iii. 10, 8) is here found (sec below), Ur Tristram 
was the first explorer to identify this fish, and on account of its 
presence suggested the identification of the " round spring " with 
the fountain of Capkamaum, which, according to Josgphus, watered 
the plain of Gennesareth. There is, however, a difficulty in this 
identification; there are no ruins at 'Ain el-Madawwera. 

Fauna and Flora.—Foi half the year the hillsides are bare and 
steppe-like, but in spring are clothed with a subtropical vegetation. 
Oleanders nourish round the lake, and the large papyrus grows at 
'Ain et-TIn as well as at the mouth of the Jordan. The lake swarms 
with fish, which are caught with nets by a gild of fishermen, whose 
boats are the only representatives of the many ships and boats 
which plied on the lake as late as the loth century. Fishing was a 
lucrative industry at an early date, and the Jcws ascribed the laws 
regulating it to Joshua. The fish, which were classed as clean and 
unclean, the good and bad of the parable (^tt. xiii. 47, 48), belong 
to the genera Chromis, Barbus, Capoeia, Discognathus, Nemachilus, 
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Biennius and <^rias \ and there is a great affinity between them 
and the fish of the East African lakes and streams. There are eight 
species of Chromis, most of which hatch their eggs and raise their 
jmung in the buccal cavities of the males. Tne Chromis Hmonit is 
popularly supposed to be the fish from which Peter took the piece 
of money (Matt. xvii. 27). Clarias macracanthus (Arab. Burbur) is 
the coracinus of Josephus. It was found by Lortet in the springs 
of 'Ain el-Madawwera, 'Ain ct-Tlneh and 'Ain et-Tablghah, on the lake 
shore where muddy, and in Lake Hulch. It is a scaleless, snake-like 
fiih, often nearly 5 ft. long, which resembles the C. anguiilaris of 
E(!}^t. From the absence of scales it was held by the Jews to be 
unclean, and some commentators suppose il to be the serpent of 
Ms.tt. vii. JO and Luke xi. ii. Large numbers of grebes—great 
crested, eared, and little,—gulls and pelicans frequent the lake. 
On its shores arc tortoises, mud-turtles, crayfish and innumerable 
sand-hoppers; and at varying depths in the lake several species of 
Melania, Melanotsis, Neritina, Corbictila and Vnio have been found. 
Antiquities .—The principal sites of interest round the lake may 
be enumerated from north to west and from south to east. 
Kerazeh, the undoubted site of Chorazin, stands on a rocky spur 
900 ft. above the lake, 2 m. north of the shore. Foundations and 
scattered stones cover the slopes and the flat valley below. On 
the west is a rugged gorge. In the middle of the ruins are the 
scattered remains of a synagogue of richly ornamental style built 
of black basalt. A small spring occurs on the north. Tell ljum 
(as the name is generally spelt, though Talkiim would probably be 
preferable for several reasons) is an important ruin on the shore, 
south of the last-mentioned site. The remains consist of founda¬ 
tions and piles of stones (in spring concealed by gigantic thistles) 
extending about half a mile along the shore. The foundations of 
a fine synagogue, measuring 75 ft. by 57, and built in white 
limestone, have been excavated. A conspicuous building has 
been erected close to the water, from the fragments of the Tell 
ljum synagogue. Since the 4th century Tell ].lum has Ijeen 
pointed out by all the Christian writers of importance as the 
site of Capernaum. Some modern geographers que.stion this 
identification, but without sufficient reason (see Capernaum). 
Minyeh is a ruined site at the north end of the plain of Gen¬ 
nesareth, 2i m. from the last, and close to the shore. There 
arc extensive ruins on flat ground, consisting of mounds and 
foundations. Masonry of well-dressed stones has also been here 
discovered in course of excavation. Near the ruins are remains of 
an old khan, which appears to have been built in the middle ages. 
This is another suggekeed identification for (iapernaum ; but all 
the remains belong to the Arab period. Between Tell ^um and 
Minyeh is Tell'Oreimeh, the site of a forgotten Amorite city. 

South of the supposed plain of Gennesareth is Mej'del,commonly 
supposed to represent the New Testament town of Magdala. 
A few lotus trees and some rock-cut tombs are here found beside 
a miserable mud hamlet on the hill slope, with a modern tomb- 
house (kubbeh). Passing beneath rugged cliffs a recess in the hills 
is next reached, where stands Tubariya, the ancient Tiberias or 
Rakkath, containing 3000 inhabitants,more than half of whom are 
Jews. The walls,flaiiked with round towers, but partly destroyed 
by the earthquake of 1837, were built by Dhahr el-AmIr, as was 
the court-house. The two mosqufis, now partly ruinous, were 
erected by his sons. There are remains of a Crusaders’ church, 
and the tomb of the celebrated Maimonides is shown in the town, 
while Rabbi Aqiba and Rabbi Meir lie buried outside. The 
ruins of the ancient city, including granite columns and traces of 
a sea-wall with towers, stretch southwards a mile beyond the 
modern town. An aqueduct in the cliff once brought water a 
distance of 9 m. from the south. 

Kerak, at the south end of the lake, is an important site on a 
peninsula surrounded by the water of the lake, by the Jordan, 
and by a broad water ditch, while on the north-west a narrow 
neck of land remains. The plateau thus enclosed is partly 
artificial, and banked up 50 or 60 ft. above the water. A ruined 
citadel remains on the north-west, and on the east was a bridge 
over the Jordan; broken pottery and fragments of sculptured 
stone strew the site. The ruin of Kerak answers to the descrip¬ 
tion given by Josephus of the city of Taricheae, which lay 30 
stadia from Tiberias, the hot baths being between the two cities. 
Taricheae was situated, as is &rak, on the shore below the 
cliffs, and partly surrounded by water, while before the city was a 
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phtin (the Ghor). Pliny further informs us that Taricheae was at 
the south end of the Sea of Galilee. Sinn en-Nabreh, a ruin on a 
spur of the hills close to the last-mentioned site, represents the 
ancient Sennabris, where Vespasian (Josephus, B.J. iii. 9, 7) 
fixed his camp, advancing from Scythopolis (Beisen) on Taricheae 
and Tiberias. Sennabris was 30 stadia from Tiberias, or about 
the distance of the ruin now existing. 

The eastern shores of the Sea of Galilee have been less fully 
explored than the western, and the sites are not so perfectly 
recovered. The site of Hippos, one of the cities of Decapolis, is 
fixed by Clermont-Ganneau at Khurbet Susieh. Kalat el-Hosn 
(“ castle of the stronghold ”) is a ruin on a rocky spur opposite 
Tiberias. Two large ruined buildings remain, with traces of an 
old street and fallen columns and capitals. A strong wall once 
surrounded the town ; a narrow neck of land exists on the east 
where the rock has been scarped. Rugged valleys enclose the 
site on the north and south; broken sarcophagi and rock-cut 
tombs are found beneath the ruin. This site is not identified ; the 
suggestion that it is Gamala is doubtful, and not borne out by 
Josephus (IVar, iv. i, i), who says Gamala was over against 
Taricheae. Kersa, an insignificant ruin north of the last, is 
thought to represent the Gerasa or Gergesa of the 4th century, 
situated east of the lake ; and the projecting spur of hill south of 
this ruin is conjectured to be the place where the swine “ ran 
violently down a steep place ” (Matt. viii. 32). 

(C. R. C.; C. W. \V.; R. A. S. M.) 

GALILEO GALILEI (1564-1642), Italian astronomer and 
experimental philosopher, was bom at Pisa on the 15th of 
February 1564. His father, Vincenzio, was an impoverished 
descendant of a noble Florentine house, which had exchanged 
the surname of Bonajuti for that of Galilei, on the election, in 
1343, of one of its members, Tommaso de’ Bonajuti, to the college 
of the twelve Buonuomini. The family, which was nineteen 
times represented in the signoria, and in 1445 gave a gonfalonier 
to Florence, flourished with the republic and declined with its fall. 
Vincenzio Galilei was a man of better parts than fortune. He was 
a competent mathematician, wrote with considerable ability on 
the theory and practice of music, and was especially distinguished 
amongst his contemporaries for the grace and skill of his perform¬ 
ance upon the lute. By his wife, Giulia Ammannati of Pescia, he 
had three sons and four daughters. 

From his earliest childhood Galileo, the eldest of the family, 
was remarkable for intellectual aptitude as well as for mechanical 
invention. His favourite pastime was the construction of original 
and ingenious toy-machmes; but his application to literary 
studies was equally conspicuous. In the monastery of Vallom- 
brosa, near Florence, where his education was principally con¬ 
ducted, he not only made himself acquainted with the best 
Latin authors, but acquired a fair command of the Greek tongue, 
thus laying the foundation of his brilliant and elegant style. 
From one of the monks he also received instruction in logic ; but 
the subtleties of the scholastic science were thoroughly distasteful 
to him. A document published by F. Selmi in 1864 proves that 
he was at this time so far attracted towards a religious life as to 
have joined the novitiate; but his father, who had other designs 
for him, seized the opportunity of an attack of ophthalmia to 
withdraw him permanently from the care of the monks. Having 
had personal experience of the unremunerative character both of 
music and of mathematics, he desired that his son should apjJy 
himself to the cultivation of medicine, and, not without some 
straining of his slender resources, placed him, before he had 
completed his eighteenth year, at the university of Pisa. He 
accordingly matriculated there on the 5th of November 1581, and 
immediately entered upon attendance at the lectures of the 
celebrated physician and botanist, Andrea Cesalpiiio. 

The natural gifts of the young student seemed at this time 
equally ready to develop in any direction towards which choice 
or hazard might incline them. In musical skill and invention he 
already vied with the best professors of the art in Italy; his 
personal taste would have lec^ him to choose painting as his 
profession, and one of the most eminent artists of his day, 
Lodovico Cigoli, owned that to his judgment and counsel he was 


mainly indebted for the success of his works. In 1581, while 
watching a lamp set swinging in the cathedral of Pua, he observed 
that, whatever the range of its oscillations, they were invariably 
executed in equal times. I'he experimental verification of this 
fact led him to the important discovery of the isochronism of the 
pendulum. He at first applied the new princi{^ to pulse- 
measurement, and more thsm fifty years later turned it to account 
in the construction of an astronomical clock. Up to this time he 
was entirely ignorant of mathematics, his father having carefully 
held him aloof from a study which he rightly apprehended would 
lead to hb total alienation from that of medicine. Accident, 
however, frustrated this purpose. A lesson in geometry, given Oy 
Ostilio Ricci to the pages of the grand-ducal court, chanced, 
tradition avers, to have Galileo fur an unseen listener; hb 
attention was riveted, his dormant genius was roused, and he 
threw all his energies into the new pursuit thus unexpectedly 
presented to him. With Ricci’s assbtance, he rapidly mastered 
the elements of the science, and eventually extorted his father’s 
reluctant permbsion to exchange Hippocrates and Galen for 
Euclid and Archimedes. In 1585 he was withdrawn from the 
university, through lack of means, before he had taken a degree, 
and returned to Florence, where his family habitually resided. 
We next hear of him as lecturing before the Florentine Academy 
on the site and dimensions of Dante’s Injerno ; and he shortly 
afterwards published an es.say descriptive of his invention of the 
hydrostatic balance, which rapidly made his name known 
throughout Italy. His first patron was the Marchese Guidubaldo 
del Monte of Pesaro, a man equally eminent in Science, and 
influential through family connexions. At the Morchese’s 
request he wrote, in 1588, a treatise on the centre of gravity in 
.solids, which obtained for him, together with the title of " the 
Archimedes of his time,” the honourable though not lucrative 
post of mathematical lecturer at the Pisan university. During 
the ensuing two years (1589-1591) he carried on tliat remarkable 
series of experiments by which he established the first principles 
of dynamics and earned the undying hostility of bigot^ Aristo¬ 
telians. From the leaning tower of Pba he afforded to all the 
professors and students of the university ocular demonstration 
of the falsehood of the Peripatetic dictum that heavy bodies fall 
with velocities proportional to their weights, and with unanswer¬ 
able logic demulbhed all the time-honoured maxims of the schools 
regarding the motion of projectiles, and elemental weight or 
levity. But while he convinced, he failed to conciliate his 
adversaries. The keen sarcasm of his polished rhetoric was not 
calculated to soothe tlie susceptibilities of men already smarting 
under the deprivation of their most cherished illusions. He seems, 
in addition, to have compromised his position with the grand- 
ducal family by the imprudent candour with which he condemned 
a machine for clearing the port of Leghorn, invented by Giovanni 
de’ Medici, an illegitimate son of Cosmo I. Princely favour 
being withdrawn, private rancour waiS free to show itself. He 
was publicly hissed at hb lecture, and found it prudent to resign 
hb professorship and withdraw to Florence in I5pt. Through 
the death of hb father in July of that year family cares and 
responsibilities devolved upon him, and thus hb nomination to 
the chair of mathematics at the university of Padua, secured by 
the influence of the Marchese Guidubaldo with the Venetian 
senate, was welcome both as affording a relief from pecuniary 
embarrassment and as opening a field for scientific dbtinction. 

His residence at Padua, which extended over a period of 
eighteen years, from 159a to 1610, was a course of uninterrupted 
prosperity. IBs appointment was three times renewed, on each 
occasion with expressions of the highest esteem on the part of the 
governing botfy, and his yearly salary was progressively raised 
from 180 to 1000 florins. Hb lectures were attended by persons 
of the highest distinction from all ports of Europe, and such was 
the charm of his demonstrations that a hall capable of containing 
2000 people had eventually to be assigned for the accommodation 
of the overflowing audiences which they attracted. His invention 
of the proportional compass or sector—an implement still used in 
geometrical dmwiiM—-dates from 1597 ; and about the same 
time he constructed the first thermometer, consisting of a bulb 
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and tube filled with air and water, and terminate m a vessel of 
water. In this instrument the results of varying atmospheric 
pressure were not distinguishable from the expansive and con¬ 
tractive effects of heat and cold, and it became an efficient 
measure of temperature only when Rinieri, in 1646, introduced 
the improvement of hermetically sealing the liquid in glass. The 
substitution, in 1670, of mercury for water completed the modem 
thermometer. 

Galileo seems, at an early period of his life, to have adopted the 
Copemican theory of the solar system, and was deterred from 
avowing his opinions—as is proved by his letter to Kepler of 
August 4, 1597—by the fear of ridicule rather than of persecu¬ 
tion. The appearance, in September 1604, of a new star in the 
constellation Serpentarius afiorded him indeed an opportunity, 
of which he eagerly availed himself, for making an onslaught upon 
the Aristotelian axiom of the incorruptibility of the heavens ; 
but he continued to conform his public teachings in the main to 
Ptolemaic principles, until the discovery of a novel and potent 
implement of research in the shape of the telescope (q.v.) placed 
at his command startling and hitherto unsuspected evidence as 
to the constitution and mutual relations of the heavenly bodies. 
Galileo was not the original inventor of the telescope.' That 
honour must be a,ssigned to Johannes Lippershey, an obscure 
optician of Middleburg, who, on the and of October 1608, 
petitioned the stiite.s-general of the Low Countries for exclusive 
rights in the manufacture of an instrument for increasing the 
apparent size of remote objects. A rumour of the new invention, 
which reached Venice in June 1609, sufficed to set GaHleo on the 
track; and after one night’s profound meditation on the principles 
of refraction, he succeeded in producing a telescope of threefold 
magnifying power. Upon this first attempt he rapidly improved, 
until ho attained to a power of thirty-two, and his instruments, of 
which he manufactured hundreds with his own hands, were soon 
in request in every part of Europe. Two lenses only—^a plano¬ 
convex and a plano-concave—were needed for the composition of 
each, and this simple principle is that still employed in the con¬ 
struction nf opera-glasses. Galileo’s direction of his new instru¬ 
ment to the heavens formed an era in the history of astronomy. 
Discoveries followed upon it with astounding rapidity and in 
bewildering variety. The Sidereus Nuncius, published at Venice 
early in 1610, contained the first-fruits of the new mode of 
investigation, which were sufficient to excite learned amazement 
on both sides of the Alps. ’The mountainous configuration of 
the moon’s surface was there first described, and the so-called 
“ phosphorescence ” of the dark portion of our satellite attributed 
to its true cause—namely, illumination by sunlight reflected 
from the earth.® All the time-worn fables and conjectures 
regarding the composition of the Milky Way were at once dis¬ 
sipated by the simple statement that to the eye, reinforced by 
the telescope, it appeared as a congeries of lesser stars, while the 
great nebulae were etjually declared to be resolvaWe into similar 
elements. But the discovery which was at once perceived to be 
most important in itself, and most revolutionary in its effects, 
was that of Jupiter’s satellites, first seen by Galilw on the 7th of 
January 1610, and by him named Sidera Medieea, in honour of the 
grand-dukc of Tuscany, Cosmo 11 ., who had been his pupil, and 
was about to become his employer. An illustration is, with the 
general run of mankind, more powerful to convince than an 
argument; and the cogency of the visible plea for the Coper- 
nican theory offered by the miniature system, then first disclosed 
to view, was recognizable in the triumph of its advocates as well 
as in the increased acrimony of its opponents. 

In September 1610 Galileo finally abandoned Padua for 
Florence. His researches with the telMcope had been rewarded 

’ The word ttUscope, from far, ficnw, to view, was invented 
by Demiscianus, an eminent Greek scholar, at the request of Prince 
Cesi, president of the Lyncean Academy. It was used by Galileo as 
early as 1612, but was not introduced into England until much later. 
In ifi.s.s the word Mtscope was inserted and exjdained in Bagwell's 
Myitifits of Astronomy, trunk or cylinde* being the terms until then 
ordinarily employed. 

“ Leonardo da Vinci, more than a hundred years earlier, had come 
to the same conclusion. 
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by the Venetian senate with the appointment for life to hb 
professorship, at an unprecedentedly high salary. His discovery 
of the “ Medicean Stars ” was acknowledged by his nanunktion 
(July ta, 1610) as philosopher and mathematician extraordinary 
to the grand-duke of Tuscany. The emoluments of this office, 
which involved no duties save that of continuing his scientific 
labours, were fixed at 1000 scudi; and it was the desire of 
increased leisure, rather than the promptings of local patriotism, 
which induced him to accept an ofier the original suggestion of 
which had indeed come from himself. Before the dose of 1610 
the memorable cycle of discoveries begun in the previous year 
was completed by the observation <rf the ansated or, as it 
appeared to Galileo, triple form of Saturn (the ring-formation was 
first recognized by Qinstiaan Huygens in 1655), of the phases of 
Venus, and of the spots upon the sun. As regards sun-spots, 
however, Johann Fabricius of Osteel in Friesland can claim 
priority of publication, if not of actual detection. In the spring 
of 1611 Galileo visited Rome, and exhibited in the gardens of the 
Quirinal Palace the telescopic wonders of the heavens to the most 
eminent personages at the pontifical court. Encouraged by the 
flattering reception accorded to him, he ventured, in his Letters 
on the. Solar Spots, printed at Rome in 1613, to take up a more 
deckled position towards that doctrine on the establishment of 
which, as he avowed in a letter to Bclisario Vinta, secretary to the 
grand-duke, “ all his life and being henceforward depended.” 
Even in the time of Copernicus some well-meaning persons, 
especially those of the reformed persuasion, had suspocted a 
discrepancy between the new view of the solar system and certain 
passages of Scripture—a suspicion strengthened by the anti- 
Christian inferences drawn from it by Giordano Bruno ; but the 
question was never formally debated until Galileo’s brilliant 
disclosures, enhanced by his formidable dialectic and enthusiastic 
zeal, irresistibly challenged for it the attention of the authorities. 
Although ho had no desire to raise the theological issue, it must be 
admitted that, the discussion once set on foot, he threw himself 
into it with characteristic impietuosity, and thns helped to 
precipitate a decision which it was his interest to avert. In 
December 161,-? a Benedictine monk named Benedetto Castelli, 
at that time professor of mathematics at the university of Pisa, 
wrote to inform Galileo of a recent discussion at the grand- 
ducal table, in which he had been called upon to defend the 
Copemican doctrine against theological objections. This task 
Castelli, who was a steady friend and disciple of the Tuscan 
astronomer, seems to have discharged with moderation 
and success. Galileo’s answer, written, as ho said himself, 
currmte ealamo, was an exposition of a formal theory os to the 
relations of physical science to Holy Writ, still further developed 
in an elaborate apology addressed by him in the following year 
(1614) to Christina of Ixjrraine, dowager grand-duchess of 
Tuscany. Not satisfied with explaining adverse texts, he met 
his opponents with unwise audacity on their own groond, and 
endeavoured to produce scriptural confirmation of a system 
which seemed to the ignorant many on incrediWe paradox, and to 
the scientific few a b^utiful but daring innovation. The rising 
agitation on the subject, fomented for their own purposes by the 
rabid Aristotelians of the schools, was heightened rather than 
allayed by these manifestoes, and on the fourth Sunday of the 
following Advent found a voice in the pulpit of Santa Maria 
Novella. Padre Caccini’s denunciation of the new astronomy 
was indeed disavowed and strongly condemned by his superiors; 
nevertheless, on the 5th of February 1615, another Dominican 
monk named Lorini laid Galileo’s letter to Castelli before the 
Inquisition. 

Cardinal Robert Bellarmin was at that time by far the most 
influential member of the Sacred College. He was a man of vast 
learning and upright piety, but, although personally friendly to 
Galileo, there is no doubt that he saw in his scientific teachings a 
danger to religion. The year 1613 seems to have been a period of 
suspense. Galileo received, as the result of a conference between 
Cardinals Bellamin and Del Monte, a semi-official warning to 
avoid theology, and limit himselflp physical reasoning. ” Write 
frorfy,” he was told by MonsignOT Dini, “ but keep outside the 
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s»crigty.” Unfortunately, he had already committed himself to 
dangerous ground. In December he repaired personally to Rome, 
full of confidence that the weight of his arguments and the vivacity 
of his eloquence could not fail to convert the entire pontifical 
court to his views. He was cordially received, and eagerly 
listened to, but bis imprudent ardour served but to injure his 
cause. On the 34th of February 1616 the consulting theologians 
of the Holy Office characterised the two propositions—that the 
sun is immovable in the centre of the world, and that the earth has 
a diurnal motion of rotation—the first as “ absurd in philosophy, 
and formally heretical, because expressly contrary to Holy 
Scripture,” and the second as “ open to the same censure in 
philosophy, and at least erroneous as to faith.” Two days later 
Galileo was, by command of the pope (Paul V.), summoned 
to the palace of Cardinal Bellarmin, and there officially ad¬ 
monished not thenceforward to “ hold, teach or defend ” the 
condemned doctrine. This injunction he promised to obey. 
On the sth of March the Congregation of the Index issued a decree 
reiterating, with the omission of the word “ heretical,” the censure 
of the theologians, suspending, usque corrigatur, the great work of 
Copernicus, De revolutionibus orbium coelestium, and absolutely 
prohibiting a treatise by a Carmelite monk named Foscarini, 
which treated the same subject from a theological point of view. 
At the same time it was given to be understood that the new 
theory of the solar system might be held ex hypothesi, and the 
trivial verbal alterations introduced into the Polish astronomer’s 
book in 1620, when the work of revision was completed by Cardinal 
Gaetani, confirmed this interpretation. This effict, it is essential 
to observe, the responsibility for which rests with a disciplinary 
congregation in no sense representing the church, was never 
confirmed by the pope, and was virtually repealed in 1757 under 
Benedict XIV. 

Galileo returned to Florence three months later, not ill-pleased, 
as his letters testify, with the result of his visit to Rome. He 
brought with him, for the refutation of calumnious reports 
circulated by his enemies, a written certificate from Cardinal 
Bellarmin, to the effect that no abjuration had been required of or 
penance imposed upon him. During a prolonged audience he had 
received from the pope assurances of private esteem and personal 
protection ; and he trusted to his dialectical ingenuity to find the 
means of presenting his scientific convictions under the trans¬ 
parent veil of an hypMjthesis. Although a sincere Catholic, he 
seems to have laid but little stress on the secret admonition of the 
Holy Office, which his sanguine temperament encouraged him 
gradually to dismiss from his mind. He preserved no written 
memorandum of its terms, and it was represented to him, accord¬ 
ing to his own deposition in 1633, solely by Cardinal Bellarmin’s 
certificate, in which, for obvious reasons, it was glossed over rather 
than expressly recorded. P'or seven years, nevertheless, during 
which he led a life of studious retirement in the Villa Segni at 
Bellosguardo, near Florence, he maintained an almost unbroken 
.silence. At the end of that time he appeared in public with his 
Saggiatore, a polemical treatise written in reply to the Libra 
astrimomica of Padre Grass! (under the pseudonym of Lotario 
Sarsi), the Jesuit astronomer of the Collegio Romano. The 
subject in debate was the nature of comets, the conspicuous 
appearance of three of which bodies in the year 1618 furnished 
the occasion of the controversy. Galileo’s views, _ although 
erroneous, since he held comets to be mere atmospheric emana¬ 
tions reflecting simlight after the evanescent fashion of a halo 
or a rainbow, were expressed with such triumphant vigour, and 
embellished with such telling sarcasms, that his opponent did not 
venture upon a reply. The Saggiatore was printed at Rome in 
October 1623 by the Academy of the Lincei, of which Galileo was 
a member, with a dedication to the new pop)e. Urban Vfll., and 
notwithstanding some passages containing a covert defence of 
Copernican opinions, was received with acclamation by ecclesi¬ 
astical, no less than by scientific authorities. 

Everything seemed now to promise a dose of unbroken 
prosperity to Galileo’s career, Maffeo Barberini, his warmest 
friend and admirer in the Sacrid College, was, by the election of 
tlte Sth of August 1623, seated on the pontified throne ; and the 


marked distinction with which he was received on his visit of 
congratulation to Rome in 1634 encouraged him to hope for the 
realization of his utmost wishes. He received every mark of 
private favour. The pope admitted him to six long audiences in 
the course of two months, wrote an enthusiastic letter to the 
grand-duke praising the great astronomer, not only for his 
distinguished learning, but also for his exemplary piety, and 
granted a pension to his son Vincenzio, which was afterwards 
transferred to himself, and paid, with some irregularities, to the 
end of his life. But on the subject of the decree of 1616, the 
revocation of which Galileo had hoped to obtain through his 
p)ersonal influence, he found him inexorable. Yet there seemed 
reason to expect that it would at least be interpreted in a liberal 
spirit, and Galileo’s friends encouraged his imprudent confidence 
by eagerly retailing to him every papal utterance which it was 
possible to construe in a favourable sense. To Cardinal Hohen- 
zollern. Urban was reported to have said that the theory of the 
earth’s motion had not been and could not be condemned as 
heretical, but only as rash ■, and in 1630 the brilliant Dominican 
monk Tommaso Campanella wrote to Galileo that the pope had 
expressed to him in conversation his disapproval of the prohi¬ 
bitory decree. Thus, in the full anticipation of added renown, 
and without any misgiving as to ulterior consequences, Galileo 
set himself, on his return to Florence, to complete his famous 
but ill-starred work, the Dialogo dei due massimi sislenii del 
mondo. Finished in 1630, it was not until January 1632 tliatit 
emerged from the presses of Landini at Florence. The book 
was originally intended to appear in Rome, but unexpected 
obstacles interposed. The Lincean Academy collapsed with the 
death of Prince Federigo Cesi, its founder and president; an 
outbreak of plague impieded communication between the various 
Italian cities ; and the imprimatur was finally extorted, rather 
than accorded, under the pressure of private friendship and 
powerful interest. A tumult of applause from every part of 
Europe followed its publication ; and it would be difficult to find 
in any language a book in which animation and elegance of style 
are so happily combined with strength and clearness of scientific 
exposition. Three interlocutors, named respectively Salviati, 
Sagredo, and Simplicio, take part in the four dialogues of which 
the work is composed. The first-named expounds the views of 
the author; the second is an eager and intelligent listener; the 
third represents a well-meanmg but obtuse Peripatetic, whom the 
others treat at times with undisguised contempt. Salviati and 
Sagredo took their names from two of Galileo’s early friends, the 
former a learned Florentine, the latter a distinguished Venetian 
gentleman; Simplicio ostensibly derived his from the Cilician 
commentator of Aristotle, but the choice was doubtless instigated 
by a sarcastic regard to the double meaning of the word. There 
were not wanting those who insinuated that Galileo intended to 
depict the piope himself in the guise of the simpleton of tlie party; 
and the charge, though preposterous in itself, was supported by 
certain imprudences of expression, which Urban was not per¬ 
mitted to ignore. 

It was at once evident that the whole tenor of this remarkable 
work was in flagrant contradiction with the edict passed sixteen 
years before its publication, as well as with the author’s pierson^ 
pledge of conformity to it. The ironical submission with which it 
opened, and the assumed indetermination with which it closed, 
were hardly intended to mask the vigorous assertion of Coper¬ 
nican principles which formed its substance. It is a singular 
circumstance, however, that the argument upon which Gdileo 
mainly relied os furnishing a physic^ demonstration of the truth 
of the new theory rested on a misconception. The ebb and flow 
of the tides were, he asserted, a visible proof of the terrestrial 
double movement, since they resulted from inequalities in the 
absolute velocities through space of the various ports of the 
earth’s surface, due to its rotation. To this notion, which took 
its rise in a confusion of thought, he attached capital importance, 
and he treated with scorn Kepler’s suggestion that a certain 
occult attraction of the moon was in some way concerned in the 
phenomenon. The theological censures which the book did not 
I fail to incur were not slow in making themselves felt. Towards 
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the end of August the sale was prohibited ; on the ist of October 
the author was cited to Rome by the Inquisition. He pleaded his 
age, now close upon seventy years, his infirm health, and the 
obstacles to travel caused by quarantine regulations ; but the 
pope was sternly indignant at what he held to be his ingratitude 
and insubordination, and no excuse was admitted. At length, 
on the 13th of February 1633, he arrived at the residence of 
Niccolini, the Tuscan ambassador to the pontifical court, and 
there abode in retirement for two months. From the 12th to the 
30th of April he was detained in the palace of the Inquisition, 
where he occupied the best apartments and was treated with 
unexampled indulgence. On the 30th he was restored to the 
hospitality of Niccolini, his warm partisan. The accusation 
against him was that he had written in contravention of the 
decree of 1616, and in defiance of the command of the Holy Office 
communicated to him by Cardinal Bellarmin ; and his defence 
consisted mainly in a disavowal of his opinions, and an appeal to 
his good intentions. On the 21st of J une he was finally examined 
under menace of torture; but he continued to maintain his 
assertion that after its condemnation by the Congregation of the 
Index, he had never held the Copemican theory. Since the 
publication of the documents relating to this memorable trial, 
there can no longer be any doubt, not only that the threat of 
torture was not carried into execution, but that it was never 
intended that it should be. On the 22nd of June, in the church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Galileo read his recantation, and 
received his sentence. He was condemned, as “ vehemently 
suspected of heresy,” to incarceration at the pleasure of the 
tribunal, and by way of penance was enjoined to recite once a 
week for three years the seven penitential psalms. This sentence 
was signed by seven cardinals, but did not receive the customary 
papal ratification. The legend according to which Galileo, 
rising from his knees after repeating the formula of abjuration, 
stamped on the ground, and exclaimed, “ Eppur si mutwe / ” is, 
as may readily be supposed, entirely apocryphal. Its earliest 
ascertained appearance is in the Abb6 Irailh’s Querelles littiraires 
(vol. iii. p. 41), 1761). 

Galileo remained in the custody of the Inquisition from the 
2ist to the 24th of June, on which day he was relegated to the 
Villa Medici on the Trinith dc’ Monti. Thence, on the 6th of J uly, 
he was permitted to depart for Siena, where he spent several 
months in the house of the archbishop, Ascanio Ficcolomini, one 
of his numerous and trusty friends. It was not until December 
that his earnest desire of returning to Florence was realized, and 
the remaining eight years of his life were spent in his villa at 
Arcetri called “ II Giojello,” in the strict seclusion which was the 
prescribed condition of his comparative freedom. Domestic 
afflictions combined with numerous and painful infirmities to 
embitter his old age. His sister-in-law and her whole family, 
who came to live with him on his return from Rome, perished 
shortly afterwards of the plague ; and on the 2nd of April 1634 
died, to the inexpressible grief of her father, his eldest and best- 
beloved daughter, 0. nun in the convent of San Matteo at Arcetri. 
Galileo was never married ; but by a Venetian woman named 
Marina Gamba he had three children—a son who married and 
left descendants, and two daughters who took the veil at an early 
age. His prodigious mental activity continued undiminished to 
the last. In 1636 he completed his Dialoghi delle nuove scienze, 
in which he recapitulated the results of his early experiments and 
mature meditations on the principles of mechanics. This in 
many respects his most valuable work was printed by the 
Elzevirs at Leiden in 1638, and excited admiration equally uni¬ 
versal and more lasting than that accorded to his astronomical 
treatises. His last telescopic discovery—that of the moon’s 
diurnal and monthly librations—was made in 1637, only a few 
months before his eyes were for ever closed in hopeless blindness. 
It was in this condition that Milton found him when he visited 
him at Arcetri in 1638. But the fire of his genius wras not even yet 
extinct. He continued his scientific correspondence- with 
nnbroken interest and undiminished logical acumen ; he thought 
Out the application of the pendulum to the regulation of clock¬ 
work, which Huygens successfully realized fifteen years later; 
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and he was engaged in dictating to his disciples, Viviani and 
Torricelli, his latest ideas on the theory of impact when he was 
seized with the slow fever which in two months brought him to 
the grave. On the 8th of Janut^ 164a he closed his long life of 
triumph and humiliation, whidi just spanned tlie interval 
between the death of Michelangelo and the birth of Isaac Newton. 

The direct services which Galileo rendered to astronomy are 
virtually summed up in his telescopic discoveries. To the theo¬ 
retical perfection of the science he contributed little or nothing. 
He pointed out indeed that the so-called “ third motion,” intro¬ 
duced by Copernicus to account for the constant parallelism of 
the earth’s axis, was a superfluous complication. But he substi¬ 
tuted the equally unnecessary hypothesis of a magnetic attrac¬ 
tion, and failed to perceive that the phenomenon to be explained 
was, in relation to absolute space, not a movement but the absence 
of movement. The circum.stance, however, which most seriously 
detracts from hb scientific reputation is his neglect of the 
discoveries made during his lifetime by the greatest of his 
contemporaries. Kepler’s first and second laws were published 
in 1609, and his third ten years later. By these momentous 
inductions the geometrical theory of the solar system was 
perfected, and a hitherto unimagined symmetry was perceived to 
regulate the mutual relations of its members. But by Galileo 
they were passed over in silence. In his Dialogo dei massimi. 
sistemi, printed not less than thirteen years after the last of the 
three laws had been given to tire world, the epicycle.s by which 
Copernicus, adhering to the ancient postulate of uniform circular- 
motion, had endeavoured to reduce to theory the irregularities of 
the planetary movements, were neither expressly adopted nor 
expressly rejected ; and the conclusion seems inevitable that this 
grave defection from the cause of progress was due to his perhaps 
unconscious reluctance to accept discoveries which he had not 
originated. His name is nevertheless justly associated with tliat 
vast extension of the bounds of the visible universe which has 
rendered modem astronomy the most sublime of sciences, and his 
telescopic observations arc a standing monument to hb sagacity 
and acumen. 

With the sure instinct of genius, he seized the characteristic 
features of the phenomena presented to hin attention, and his 
inferences, except when distorted by polemical exigencies, have 
been strikingly confirmed by modern investigations. Of hb two 
capital errors, regarding respectively the theory of the tides and 
the nature of comets, the first was insidiously recommended to 
him by his passionate desire to find a physical confirmation of the 
earth’s double motion ; the second was adopted for the purpose 
of rebutting an anti-Copernicanargumentfounded on the planetary 
analogies of tho.se erratic subjects of the sun. Within two years of 
their first discovery, he liad constructed approximately accurate 
tables of the revolutions of Jupiter’s satellites, and he proposed 
their frequent eclipses as a means of determining longitudes, not 
only on land, but at sea. This method, on which he laid great 
stress, and for the facilitation of which he invented a binoculai' 
glass, and devi.sed some skilful mechanical contrivances, wa.s 
offered by him in i6r6 to the Spanish government, and afterwards 
to that of Tuscany, but in each case unsuccessfully ; and the 
close of his life was occupied with prolonged but fruitless negotia¬ 
tions on the same subject with the states-general of Holland. 
The idea, though ingenious, has been found of little practical 
utility at sea. 

A series of careful observations made him acquainted with tlie 
principal appearances revealed by modern instruments in tlie 
solar spots. He pointed out that they were limited to a certain 
defined zone on the sun’s surface; he noted the faetdae with 
which they are associated, the penumbra by which they are 
bordered, their slight proper motions and their rapid changes of 
form. He inferred from the regularity of their general movements 
the rotation of tlie sun on it.s axis in a period of little less than a 
month; and he grounded on the varying nature of the paths 
seemingly traversed by them a plausible, though inconclusive, 
argument in favour of the earth’s annual revolution. Twice in 
the year,iie observed, they seem to travel across the solar disk in 
straight lines ; at other times, in wrves. These appearances he 
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nferred vrith great acutenees to the slight inclination of the sun’s 
axis of rotation to the plane of the ecliptic. Thus, when the 
earth finds herself in the plane of the sun’s equator, whidi occurs 
at two opposite points of her orbit, the spots, travelling in circles 
parallel with that {dane, necessarily appear to describe right lines ; 
but when the earth is above or below die equatorial level, the 
paths of the spots open out into curves turned downwards or 
upwards, according to the direction in which they are seen. But 
the explanation of this phenomenon is equally consistent with the 
geocentric as with the heliocentric theory of the solar system. 
The idea of a universal force of gravitation seems to have hovered 
on the borders of this great man’s mind, without ever fully 
entering it. He perceived the analogy between the power which 
holds the moon in the neighbourhooil of the earth, and compels 
Jupiter’s satellites to circulate round their primary, and the 
attraction exercised by the earth on bodies at its surface ; ^ but 
he failed to conceive the combination of central force with 
tangential velocity, and was disposed to connect the revolutions 
of the planets with the axial rotation of the sun. This notion, it 
is phun, tended rather towards Descartes’s theory of vortices 
than towards Newton’s theory of gravitation. More valid 
instances of the anticipation of modern discoveries may be found 
in his prevision that a small annual parallax would eventually be 
found for some of the fixed stars, and that extra-Satumian planets 
would at some future time be ascertained to exist, and in his 
conviction that light travels with a measurable, although, in 
relation to terrestrial distances, infinite velocity. 

The invention of the microscope, attributed to Galileo by his 
first biographer, Vincenzio Viviani, docs not in truth belong to 
him. Such an instrument was made as early as 1590 by Zacharias 
Jansen of Middlcburg ; and although Galileo discovered, in 1610, 
a means of adapting his telescope to the examination of minute 
objects, he did not become acquainted with the compound 
microscope until 1624 Whfen he saw one of Drebbel’s instru¬ 
ments in Rome, and, with characteristic ingenuity, immedi¬ 
ately introduced some material improvements into its 
construction. 

The most substantial, if nut the most brilliant part of his work 
consisted undoubtedly iff his contributions towards the establish¬ 
ment of mechanics as a'SCience. Some valuable but isolated facts 
and theorems had beerf‘previously discovered and proved, but 
it was he who first clearly grasped the idea of force as a mechanical 
agent, and extended ttt'fhe external world the conception of the 
invariability of the relation between cause and effect. From the 
time of Archimedes there had existed a science of equilibrium, but 
the science of motion began with Galileo. It is not too much to 
say that the final triumph of the Copemican system was due in 
larger measure to his labours in this department than to his 
direct arguments in its favour. The problem of the heavens is 
essentially a mechaniciT one ; and without the mechanical 
conceptions of the' dcsp^ridence of motion upon force which 
Galileo familiarized to men’s minds, that problem might have 
remained a sealed book'wen to the intelligence of Newton. The 
interdependence of motion and'force was not indeed formulated 
into definite laws by Gali^, but his writings on dynamics arc 
everywhere suggestive of 'those laws, and his solutions of 
dynamical problems involve ' their recognition. The extra¬ 
ordinary advances made by him in this branch of knowledge 
were owing to his happy method of applying mathematical 
analysis to physical problems. As a pure mathematician he was, 
it is true, surpassed in profundity by more than one among his 
pupils and contemporaries ; and in the wider imaginative grasp 
of abstract geometrical principles he cannot be compared with 
Fbrmat, Descartes or Pascal, to say' nothing of Newton or 
Leibnitz. .Still, even in the region of purt mathematics, his 

j The passage is sufficiently remarkable to deserve quotation in the 
original;—" £e parti della Terra hanno tal propensione al centre di 
essa, che qnande etla cangiasse Inogq, le dette parti, beache kmtane 
dal globo nel tempo delle mutaaioni di esse, le seguireMiero per tutto; 
esempk) di cid sia il seguito perpetuo delle Medico, ancorche separate 
oontmuamentodMUiMiigjW^tasso si deve dire'della Luna, obliligata 
a segulr la.i 9 lna.'— masstmi sittetui, Glornata terza, 
p. 3st of Albiri’s editior^*'^- 


powerful and original mind left notable traces of its working. 
He studied the properties of the cycloid, and attempted t^ 
problem of its quadrature ; and in the “ infinitesimals,” which he 
was one of the first to introduce into geometrical demonstrations, 
was contained the fruitful germ of the differential calculus. 
But the method which was peculiarly his, and which stUl forms 
the open road to discoveries in natural science, consisted in the 
combination of experiment with calculation—in the transforma¬ 
tion of the concrete into the abstract, and the assiduous com¬ 
parison of results. The first-fruits of the new system of investiga¬ 
tion was his determination of the laws of falling bodies. Conceiv¬ 
ing that the simplest principle is the most likely to be true, he 
assumed as a postulate that bodies falling freely towards the earth 
descend with a uniformly accelerated motion, and deduced thence 
that the velocities acquired are in the direct, and the spaces 
traversed in the duplicate ratio of the times, counted from the 
beginning of motion ; finally, he proved, by observing the times 
of descent of bodies falling down inclined planes, that the postu¬ 
lated law was the true law. Even here, he was obliged to take for 
granted that the velocities acquired in descending from the same 
height along planes of every inclination are equal; and it was not 
until shortly before his death that he found the mathematical 
demonstration of this not very obvious principle. 

The first law of motion—that which expresses the principle 
of inertia—is virtually contained in the idea of uniformly 
Mcelerated velocity. The recognition of the second—-that of the 
independence of different motions—^must be added to form the 
true theory of projectiles. This was due to Galileo. Up to his 
time it was universally held in the schools that the motion of a 
body should cease with the impulse communicated to it, but 
for the “ reaction of the medium ” helping it forward. Galileo 
showed, on the contrary,that the nature of motion once impressed 
is to continue indefinitely in a uniform direction, and that the 
effect of the medium is a retarding, not an impelling one. Another 
commonly received axiom was that no body could be affected by 
more than one movement at one time, and it was thus supposed 
that a cannon ball, or other projectile, moves forward in a right 
line until its first impulse is exhausted, when it falls vertically to 
the ground. In the fourth of Galileo’.s dialogues on mechanics, 
he demonstrated that the path described by a projectile, being the 
result of the combination of a uniform transverse motion with a 
uniformly accelerated vertical motion, must, apart from the 
resistance of the air, be a parabola. The establishment of the 
principle of the composition of motions formed a conclusive 
answer to the most formidable of the arguments used agaiast the 
rotation of the earth, and wc find it accordingly triumphantly 
brought forward by Galileo in the second of hb dialogues on the 
systems of the world. It was urged by anti-Copernicans that a 
body flung upward or cast downward would, if the earth were in 
motion, be left behind by the rapid translation of the point from 
which it started ; Galileo proved on the contrary that the 
reception of a fresh impulse in no way interfered with the move¬ 
ment already impressed, and that the rotation of the earth was 
insensible, because shared equally by all bodies at its surface. 
His theory of the inclined plane, combined with his satisfactory 
definition of “ momentum,” led him towards the third law of 
motion. We find Newton’s theorem, that “ action and reaction 
are equal and opposite,” stated with approximate precision in his 
treatise DtUa scienea mtccanica, which contains the substance of 
lectures delivered during bb professorship at Padua; and the 
same princi^de is involved in the axiom enunciated in the third 
of hb mechanical dialogues, that “ the propensity of a body to 
faU is equal to the least resistance which suffices to support it.” 
The problems of percussion, however, received no definitive 
solution until after hb death. 

Hb services were as conspicuous in the statical as in the 
kinetical divbion of mechanics. He gave the first satisfactory 
denaonstration of equilflirium on an inclined plane, reducing it to 
the level by a sound and ingmiious train of reesonit^; while, by 
e^blbhiag the theory of " virtual velocities,” he laid down the 
fundamental principle whidi, in the opinion of L^ange, con¬ 
tains the general expression of the laws of equilibrium. He 
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studied with attention the still obscure subject of molecular 
cohesion, and little has been added to what he ascertained on the 
question of transverse strains and the strength of beams, first 
brought by him within the scope of mechanical theory. In his 
Dtscorso intomo alle cose che stanno su I'acqua, published in 1613, 
he used the principle of virtual velocities to demonstrate the more 
important theorems of hydrostatics, deducing from it the 
equilibrium of fluid in a siphon, and proved against the Aristo¬ 
telians that the floating of solid bodies in a liquid depends not 
upon their form, but upon their specific gravities relative to such 
liquid. 

In order to form an adequate estimate of the stride made by 
Galileo in natural philosophy, it would be necessary to enumerate 
the confused and erroneous opinions prevailing on all such 
subjects in his time. His best eulogium, it has been truly said, 
consists in the fallacies which he exposed. The scholastic 
distinctions between corruptible and incorruptible substances, 
between absolute gravity and absolute levity, between natural 
and violent motions, if they did not wholly disappear from 
scientific phraseology, ceased thenceforward to hold the place 
of honour in the controversies of the learned. Discarding these 
obscure and misleading notions, Galileo taught that gravity and 
levity are relative terms, and that all bodies are heavy, even 
those which, like the air, are invisible ; that motion is the result 
of force, instantaneous or continuous ; that weight is a continuou.s 
force, attracting towards the centre of the earth ; that, in a 
vacuum, all bodies would fall with equal velocities; tliat the 
“ inertia of matter ” implies the continuance of motion, as well 
as the permanence of rest; and tlmt the substance of the 
heavenly bodies is equally “ corruptible ” with that of the earth. 
These simple elementary ideas were eminently capable of 
development and investigation, and were not only true 1)UL the 
prelude to further truth; while those they superseded defied 
inquiry by their vagueness and obscurity. Galileo was a man 
born in due time. He was superior to his contemporaries, but not 
isolated amongst them. He represented and intensified a growing 
tendency of the age in which he lived. It was beginning to be 
suspected that from Aristotle an appeal lay to nature, and some 
were found who no longer treated the ipse dixit of the Stagirite 
as the final authority in matters of science, A vigorous but 
ineffectual warfare had already been waged against the blind 
traditions of the schools by Ramus and Telesius, by Ratricius and 
f'ampanella, and the revolution which Galileo completed had been 
prepared by his predecessors. Nevertheless, the task which he so 
effectually accomplished demanded the highest and rarest quality 
of genius. He struck out for himself tlie happy middle path 
between the a priori and the empirical systems, and exemplified 
with brilliant success the method by which experimental science 
has wrested from nature so many of her secrets. His mind was 
eminently practical. He concerned liimself above all with what 
fell within the range of exact inquiry, and left to others the 
larger but less fruitful speculations which can never be brought to 
the direct test of experiment. Thus, while far-reaching but hasty 
generalizations have had their day and been forgotten, his work 
has proved permanent, because he made sure of its foundations. 
His keen intuition of truth, his vigour and yet sobriety of argu¬ 
ment, his fertility of illustration and acuteness of sarcasm, made 
him irresistible to his antagonists ; and the evanescent triumphs 
of scornful controversy have given place to the sedate applause of 
a long-lived posterity. 

The first complete edition of Galileo's writings was published at 
Florence (1842-1836), in 16 8vo vols,, under the supervision of 
Signor Eugenio Alb^ri. Besides the works already enumerated, it 
contained Oie Sermones de motu gravium composed at Pisa between 
1589 and 1591 ; his letters to his friends, with many of their replies, 
os well as several of the essays of his scientific opponents; his 
laudatory comments on the OrhHdo Furioso, and depreciatory 
notes on the Gerusalemmt Liberata, some stanzas and sonnets of no 
great merit, together with the sketch of a comedy ; finals, a reprint 
of Viviani’s Ltfe, with vatnable notes and corrections. 'The orij^nal 
documents from the archives of the Inquisition, relating to the 
events oti6>6 and 1633, recovered from Paris in 1^6 by the efforts 
of Count Hossi, and now in the Vatican Library, were to a limited 
extent made public by Monsignor Marlno-Marini in tSjo, and 
more unreservedly by if. Henri do TBpinois, in an essay entitled 


Galtii*, s(m pfMts, sa condttnnaiioti, published in 1867 in the Rsvtw 
d$s iiuMtioHi Aisfongwr. He was followed by M. Karl von Gebler, 
exhaustive but somewliat prejudiced work, 
GaltUa Gahlet und du romUche Curie (Stuttgart, 1876), sought to 
mipeach the authmticity of a document of prime importance in 
me trial of 1633. He was victoriously answered by Signor Domenico 
Berti, m II Processa originate di Galileo Galilei (Rome, 1876), and by 
M, de 1 Lpmoi.s, with Us Pidees du prods de Galilie (Rome, Paris, 
1877). The touching letters of Galileo’s eldest daughter Sister Maria 
Celeste, to her father were printed in 1864 by Professor Carlo Arduinl, 
in a publication entitled I.a Primogenita di Galileo Galilei, 

The issue of a “ national edition ” of tlie Works of Galileo, in 
20 large volumes, was begun at Florence in 1890. It includes a 
mass of previously inedited correspondence and other documents, 
collected by the indefatigable director, Professor Antonio Favaro, 
among whose numerous publications on Galilean subjects may be 
mentioned : Galileo e lo studio di Padova (2 vols., 1883) ; ScampoU 
Galiieaui (12 scries, 1886-1897); Nuoef Studii Galileani (1891); 
Galileo Galilei e Suor Maria Celeste (1891). Sec also Tli. Henri 
Martin’s Galilie, les droits de la science et la mithode des sciences 
physiques (1868) ; Private Life of Galileo (by Mrs Olney, 1870); 
J. J. Fahie’s Galileo ; his Life and Worh (1903) ; Galilie et Marius, 
oy J. A. C, Oudemans and J. Bosscha (1903), The relations 01 
Galileo to the Church are temperately and ably discussed by F. R. 
Wegg-Prosser in Galileo and his Judges (1889), and in two articles 
puliushod in the American Catholic Quarterly for April and July 
1901. (A. M, C.) 

GALION, a city of Crawford county, Ohio, U.S.A., about 75 m. 
S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890)6326; (1900) 728a (703 foreign- 
Iwni); (1910) 7214. It is served by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St Louis, and tire Erie railways, and by an interurban 
electric railway. The city is about 1165 ft. above sea level, and 
has extensive railway shops (of tlie lirie railway) and manu¬ 
factories of brick and tile machinery, carriages and wagons, and 
grain and seed cleaners. The municipality owns and operates 
its electric-lighting plant. Gabon was laid out as a town in 1831, 
was incorporated as a lioroiigh in 1840, and was chartered as a 
city in 1878. 

GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH (1758-1838), anatomist, physiologist, 
and founder of phrenology (g.v.), was born at Tiefenbrunn near 
Pforzheim, Baden, on the 9th of March 1758. After completing 
the usual literary course at Baden and Bruchsal, he began tlie 
study of medicine under J. Hermann (1738-1800) at Strassburg, 
whence, attracted by the names of Gerhard van Swieten (1700- 
1772) and Maximilian Stoll (1743-1788), he removed to Vienna 
in 1781. Having received his diploma, he began to practise os 
a physician there in 1785 ; but his energies were mainly devoted 
to the scientific investigation of problems which had occupied 
his attention from boyhood. At a comparatively early period 
he formed the generalization that in the human subject at least 
a powerful memory is invariably associated with prominent 
eyes ; and further observation enabled him, as he thought, also 
to define the external characteristics indicative of special talents 
for painting, music and the mechanical arts. Following out 
these researches, he gradually reached the strong conviction, 
not only that the talents and dispositions of men arc dependent 
upon the functions of the brain, but also that they may be inferred 
with perfect exactitude and precision from the external apfiear- 
ances of the skull. Gall’s first appearance us an author was 
made in 1791, when he published the first two chapters of 
a (never completed) work entitled Philosophiscli-medicinische 
Untersuchunfren iiber Natur u. Kunst im kranken u. ^esut^en 
Zustande des Mensekm. The first public notice of his inquiries 
in cranioscopy, however, was in the form of a letter addressed to 
a friend, which appeared in C. M. Wieland’s Deutscher Mercur in 
1798; but two years previously he had begun to give private 
courses of phrenological lectures in ViennUj where his doctrines 
soon attracted general attention, and met with increasing success 
until, in 1803, they were interdicted by the government as being 
dangerous to religion. This step on the part of the authorities 
had the effect of greatly stimulating public curiosity and increasing 


Gall’s celebrity. 

In Mordi 1805 he finally left Vienna in company with his 
friend and associate J. C. Spurzheim, and made a tour through 
Germany, in the course of which he lectured in Berlin, Dresden, 
Masdebu^ and several of ^ uniaersity towns. Hb expositions, 
w^h he knew how to make popnmr and attractive, were much 
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resorted to by the public, and excited considerable controversy in 
the scientific world. He had almost reached the zenith of his 
fume when, in 1807, he repaired to Paris and established himself 
there os a medical practitioner, at the same time continuing his 
activity as a lecturer and writer. In 1808 appeared his Introduc¬ 
tion au cours de physiologic du cerveau, which was followed in 
1809 by the Recherches sur le systeme nerveux en giniral, et sur 
ctlui du cerveau en particulier (originally laid before the Institute 
of France in March 1808), and in 1810 by the first instalment 
of the Anatomic cl physiologic du systdme nerveux en general, el 
du cerveau en particulier, avec des observations sur la possibilite 
de reconnoitre plusieurs dispositions intellectuelles et morales de 
I’homme et des animaux par la configuration de lews teles. The 
Recherches and the first two volumes of the Anatomic bear the 
conjoint names of Gall and Spurzheim. The latter work was 
completed in 1819, and appeared in a second edition of six 
volumes in 1822-1825. In 1811 he replied to a charge of 
Spinozism or atheism, which had been strongly urged against 
him, by a treatise entitled Des dispositions innies de I'dme et 
de I’esprit, which he afterwards incorporated with his greater 
work. In 1819 he became a naturalized French subject, but his 
efforts two years afterwards to obtain admission to the Academy 
of Sciences, although supported by E. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
were unsuccessful. In 1825 he visited London with the intention 
of giving a series of phrenological lectures, but his reception was 
nut what he had anticipated, and he speedily abandoned his 
plans. He continued to lecture and practise in Paris until the 
beginning of 1828, when he was disabled by an apoplectic seizure. 
His death took place at Montrouge near Paris, on the 22nd of 
August 1828. 

GALL (a word common to many Teutonic languages, cf. 
Dutch gal, and Ger. Galle; the Indo-European root appears in 
Gr. ‘ind Lat. fel; possibly connected with “ yellow,” 

with reference to the colour of bile), the secretion of the liver 
known as “ bile,” the term being also used of the pear-shaped 
diverticulum of the bile-duct, which forms a reservoir for the bile, 
more generally known as the “ gall-bladder ” (see Liver). From 
the extreme bitterness of the secretion, “gall,” like the Lat. 
/el, is used for anything extremely bitter, whether actually or 
metaphorically. From the idea that the gall-bladder was the 
dominating organ of a bitter, sharp temperament, “ gall ” was 
formerly used in English for such a spirit, and also for one very' 
ready to resent injuries. It thus survives in American slang, 
with the meaning “ impudence ” or “ assurance.” 

“ Gall,” meaning a sore or painful swelling, especially on a 
horse, may be the same word, derived from an early use of the 
word as meaning “poison.” On the other hand, in Romanic 
languages, the Fr. gaUe, Sp. agalla, a wind-gall or puffy distension 
of the synovial bursa on the fetlock joint of a horse, is derived 
from the Lat. gaUa, oak-apple, from which comes the English 
“ gall,” meaning an excrescence on trees caused by certain 
insects. (See Galls.) 

GALLABAT, or Galabat, called by the Abyssinians Matemmu 
(Metemma), a town of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in 13“ N. 
36® 12' E. It is built, at the foot of a steep slope, on the left bank 
of a tributary of the Atbara called the Khor Abnaheir, which 
forms here the Sudan-Abyssinian frontier. Gallabat lies 90 m. 
W. by N. of Gondar, the capital of Amhora, and being on the main 
route from Sennar to Abyssinia, is a trade centre of some import¬ 
ance. Pop. about 3000. The majority of the buildings are grass 
tukls. Slaves, beeswax, coffee, cotton and hides were formerly 
the chief articles of commerce. The slave market was closed 
about 1874. Being on the frontier line, the possession of the town 
was for long a matter of dispute-between the Sudanese, and later 
the Egyptians, on the one hand and the Abyssinians on the other. 
About 1870 the Egyptians garrisoned the town, which in 1886 
was attacked by tiie dervishes and sacked. From Gallabat a 
dervish raiding party penetrated to Gondar, which they looted. 
In revenge an Abyssinian army under King John attacked the 
dervishes close to Gallabat in March 1889. The dervishes 
suffered veiy sffvtfely^kut King John being killed by a stray 
bullet, the Abyssinians retired (.see Egypt: Military Operations, 


1885-1896). In December 1898 an Anglo-Egyptian force entered 
Gallabat. The Abyssinians then held the fort, but as the result 
of frontier arrangement the town was definitely included in the 
Sudan, though Abyssinia takes half the customs revenue. Since 
1899 the trade of the place has revived, coffee and live stock 
being the most important items. 

The town and district form a small ethnographical island, 
having been peopled in the 18th century by a colony of Takruri 
from Darfur, who, finding the spot a convenient resting-place 
for their fellow-pilgrims on their way to Mecca and back, obtained 
permission from the negus of Abyssinia to make a permanent 
settlement. They are an industrious agricultural race, and 
cultivate cotton with considerable success. They also collect 
honey in large quantities. The Takruri possess jagged throwing 
knives, which are said to have been brought from their original 
home in the Upper Congo regions. 

GALLAIT, LOUIS (1810-1887), Belgian painter, was born at 
Tournay, in Hainaut, Belgium, on the 9th of May i8io. He 
first studied in his native town under Hennequin. In 1832 his 
first picture, “ Tribute to Caesar,” won a prize at the exhibition 
at Ghent. He then went to Antwerp to prosecute his studies 
under Mathieu Ignace Van Bree, and in the following year 
exhibited at the Brussels Salon “ Christ Healing the Blind.” 
This picture was purchased by subscription and placed in the 
cathedral at Tournay. Gallait next went to Paris, whence he 
sent to the Belgian Salons “Job on the Dunghill,” “ Montaigne 
Visiting Tasso in Prison ” ; and, in 1841, “ The Abdication of 
Charles V.,” in the Brussels Gallery. This wfis hailed us a 
triumph, and gained for the painter a European reputation. 
Official invitations then caused him to settle at Bru.ssels, where he 
died on the 20th of November 1887. Among his greater works 
may be named: "The Last Honours paid to Counts Egmont 
and Horn by the Corporations of the Town of Brussels,” now 
at Tournay ; “ The Death of Egmont,” in the Berlin gallery ; 
the “ Coronation of Baudouin, Emperor of Constantinople,” 
painted for Versailles; " The Temptation of St Anthony,” 
in the palace at Brussels ; “ The Siege of Antioch,” “ Art and 
Liberty,” a “ Portrait of M. B. Dumortier ” and “ The Plague at 
Tournay,” all in the Brussels gallery. " A Gipsy Woman and 
her Children ” was painted in 1852. “ M. Gallait has all the 

gifts that may be acquired by work, taste, judgment and 
determination,” wrote Th6ophile Gautier ; his art is that of 
a man of tact, a skilled painter, happy in his dramatic treatment 
but superficial. No doubt, this Walloon artist, following the 
example of the Flemings of the Renaissance and the treatment 
of Belgian classical painters and the French Romantic school, 
sincerely aimed at truth ; unfortunately, misled by contemporary 
taste, he could not conceive of it excepting as dressed in senti¬ 
mentality. As an artist employed by the State he exercised 
considerable influence, and lor a long period he was the leader of 
public taste in Brussels. 

See Teichlin, Louis Gallait und die Malerei in Deutschland (1853) ; 
J. Dujardin, L'Art jlamand (1899); C. Lemonnier, Histoirc des 
beaux-arts en Belgique (1881). 

6ALLAND, ANTOINE (1646-1715), French Orientalist and 
archaeologist, the first European translator of the Arabian 
Nights, was born on the 4th of April 1646 at Rollot, in the 
department of Somme. The completion of his school education 
at Noyon was followed by a brief apprenticeship to a trade, 
from which, however, he soon escaped, to pursue his linguistic 
studies at Paris. After having been employed for some time 
in making a catalogue of the Oriental manuscripts at the Sor- 
bonne, he was, in 1670, attached to the French embassy at Con¬ 
stantinople ; and in 1673 he travelled in Syria and the Levant, 
where he copied a great number of inscriptions, and sketched, 
and in some cases removed historical monuments. After a brief 
visit to France, where his collection of ancient coins attracted 
some attention, Galland returned to the Levant in 1676 ; and in 
1679 he undertook a third voyage, being commissioned by the 
French East India Company to collect for the cabinet of Colbert; 
on the expiration of this commission he was instructed by the 
government to continue his researches, and had the title of 
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“ antiquary to the king ” conferred upon him. During his pro¬ 
longed residences abroad he acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian languages and literatures, which, on 
his final return to France, enabled him to render valuable assist¬ 
ance to Thevenot, the keeper of the royal library, and to 
Barthilemy d’Herbelot. After their deaths he lived for some 
time at Caen under the roof of Nicolas Foucault (1643-1721), 
the intendant of Caen, himself no mean archaeologist; and there 
he began the publication (12 vols., 1704-1717) of Les mille et 
une nuits, which excited immense interest during the time of its 
appearance, and is still the standard French translation. It had 
no pretensions to verbal accuracy, and the coarseness of the 
language was modified to suit European taste, but the narrative 
was'adequately rendered. In 1701 Galland had been admitted 
into the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1709 he was appointed 
to the chair of Arabic in the College de France. He continued 
to discharge the duties of this post until his death, which took 
place on the 17th of February 1715. 

Besides a number of archaeological work.s, especially in the depart¬ 
ment of numismatics, he published a compilation from the Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish, entitled Paroles remarquables, hons mots et 
maximes des orientaux (1694), and a translation from an Arabic 
manuscript, De Vorigine et du progris du caff (1699). The former of 
these works appeared in an English translation in 1795. His Contes 
et fables indiennes de Bidpai et de Lohman was published (1724) after 
his death. Among his numerous unpublished manuscripts are a 
translation of the Koran and a Histoire gfnirale des empereurs turcs. 
His Journal was published by M. Charles Schefer in 1881. 

GALLARATE, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Milan, from which it is 25 m. N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 12,002. 
The town is of medieval origin. It is remarkable mainly for its 
textile factories. It is the junction of railways to Varese, 
Laveno and Arona (for the Simplon). Six miles to the W. 
are the electric works of Vizzola, the largest in Europe, where 
23,000 h.p. are derived from the river Ticino. 

GALLARS [in Ijit. Gali.asiu.s], NICOLAS DES (c. 1520- 
c. 1580), Calvinistic divine, first appears as author of a Defensin 
of William Farel, published at Geneva in 1545, followed (1545- 
1549) by translations into French of three tracts by Calvin. 
In 1551 he was admitted burgess of Geneva, and in 1553 made 
pastor of a country church in the neighbourhood. In 1557 he 
was sent to minister to the Protestants at Paris ; his conductor. 
Nicolas du Rousseau, having prohibited books in his possession, 
was executed at Dijon ; des Gallars, having nothing suspicious 
about him, continued his journey. On the revival of the 
Strangers’ church in London (1560), he, being then minister at 
Geneva, came to London to organize the French branch; and 
in 1561 he published La Forme de police ecclisiastique instituie d 
I/mdres en riglisc des Franpois. In the same year he assisted 
Beza at the colloquy of Poissy. He became minister to the Pro¬ 
testants at Orleans in 1564 ; presided at the synod of Paris in 
1565 ; was driven out of Orleans with other Protestants in 1568 ; 
and in 1571 was chaplain to Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre. 
Calvin held him in high esteem, employing him as amanuensis, 
and as editor as well as translator of several of his exegetical 
and polemical works. He himself wrote a commentary on 
Exodus (1560); edited an annotated French Bible (1562) and 
New Testament (1562) ; and published tracts against Arians 
(1565-1566). His main work was his edition of Irenaeus (1570) 
with prefatory letter to Grindal, then bishop of London, and 
giving, for the first time, some fragments of the Greek text. 
His collaboration with Beza in the Histoire des Aglises Rfformies 
du royaume de France (1580) is doubted by Bayle. 

See Bayle, Dictionnaire hist, et crit.; Jean Senebier, Hist, 
littiraire d$ Genlve (1786); Nouvelh Biog. gin. (1857). (A. Go.*) 

GALLAS, MATTHIAS, Count or Campo, Duke or Lucera 
( 1584-T647), Austrian soldier, first saw service in Flanders, and 
in Savoy with the Spaniards, and subsequently joined the forces 
of the Catholic League as captain. On the general outbreak 
of hostilities in Germany, Gallas, as colonel of an infantry 
regiment, distinguished himself, especially at the battle of Stadt- 
lohn (1623). ■ In 1630 he was serving as General-Feldvachtmeisier 
under CoTlalto in Italy, and was mainly instrumental in the 
capture of Mantua. Made count of the Empire for this service. 
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he returned to Germany for the campaign against Gustavus 
Adolphus. In command of a corps of Wallenstein's army, he 
covered Bohemia against the Swedes in 1631-1632, and served 
at the Alte Veste near Nuremberg, and at Liitzen. Further good 
service against Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar commended General 
Gallas to the notice of the emperor, who made him lieutenant- 
general in his own army. He was one of the chief conspirators 
against Wallenstein, and after the tragedy of Eger was appointed 
to the command of the army which Wallenstein had formed and 
led. At the great battle of Nordlingen (23rd of August 1634) 
in which the army of Sweden was almost annihilated, Gallas 
commanded the victorious Imperialists. His next command was 
in Lorraine, but even the Moselle valley had suffered so much 
from the ravages of war that his army perished of want. Still 
more was this the case in northern Germany, where Gallas com¬ 
manded against the Swedish general Ban6r in 1637 and 1638. 
At first driving the Swedes before him, in the end he made a 
complete failure of the campaign, lost his command, and was 
subject to much ridicule. It was. however, rather the indiscipline 
of his men (the baneful legacy of Wallenstein's methods) than his 
own faults which brought about his disastrous retreat across 
North Germany, and at a moment of crisis he was recalled to 
endeavour to stop Torstenson's victorious advance, only to be 
shut up in Magdeburg, whence he escapied with the barest remnant 
of his forces. Once more relieved of his command, he was again 
recalled to make head against the Swedes in 1645 (after their 
victory at Jankow). Before long, old and warworn, he resigned 
his command, and died in 1647 at Vienna. His army had earned 
for itself the reputation of being the most cruel and rapacious 
force even in the Thirty Years’ War, and his Merode Briider have 
survived in the word marauder. Like many other generals of 
that period, he had acquired much wealth and great territorial 
possessions (the latter mostly his share of Wallenstein’s estates). 
He was the founder of the Austrian family of Clam-Gollas, which 
furnished many distinguished soldiers to the Imperial army. 

GALLAS, or more correctly Galla, a powerful Hamitic 
people of eastern Africa, scattered over the wide region which 
extends for about 1000 m. from the central parts of Abyssinia to 
the neighbourhood of the river .Sabaki in British East Africa. 
The name “ Galla ” or “ Gala ” appears to be an Abyssinian 
nickname, unknown to the people, who call themselves Urn' 
Orma, “ sons of men ” or “ sons of Orma,” an eponymous hero. 
In Shoa (Abyssinia) the word is connected with the river GAla in 
Guragic, on the banks of which a great battle is said to have 
been fought between the Galla and the Abyssinians. Arnaud 
d’Abbadie says that the Abyssinian Moslems recount that, 
when summoned by the Prophet’s messenger to adopt Islam, the 
chief of the Galla said “ No,”—in Arabic kdl (or gal) la ,—and the 
Prophet on hearing this said, “ Then let their very name imply 
their denial of the Faith.” Of all Hamitic peoples the G^la 
are the most numerous. Dr J. Ludwig Krapf estimated them 
(c. i860) at from six to eight millions; later authorities put them 
at not much over three millions. Individual tribes are said to be 
able to bring 20,000 to 30,000 horsemen into the field. 

Hardly anything is definitely known as to the origin and early 
home of the race, but it appears to have occupied the southern 
part of its present territory since the i6th centurj’. According to 
Hiob I-udolf and James Bruce, the Galla invaders first crossed the 
Abyssinian frontiers in the year 1537. The Galla of Gojam (a 
district along the northern side of the river Abai) tell how tlieir 
savage forefathers came from tlie south-east from a country on 
the other side of a bahr (lake or river), and the Yejju and Raia 
Galla also point towards the east and commemorate the passage 
of a bahr. Among the southern Galla tradition appears to be 
mainly concerned with the expulsion of the race from the 
country now occupied by the Somali. Their original home was 
possibly in the district east of Victoria Nyanza, for the tribes near 
Mount Kenya are stated to go on periodical pilgrimages to the 
mountain, making offerings to it as if to their mother. A theory 
has been advanced that the great exodus which it seems certain 
took place among the peoples tharnghout eastern Africa during 
the 15th century was caused by some great eruption of Kenya 
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and odier vokaaoes of equatorial Africa. As a geographical 
term GoUa-land is xnw used mainly to denote the south<ent7al 
regions of the Abysaiiiian empire, the country in which the Galla 
are numerically strongest. There is no sharp dividing line be¬ 
tween the territory occupied respectively by the Galla and by the 
SomalL 

In any case the Galla must be regarded as ntembers of that vast 
eastern Hamitic family which includes their neighbours, the 
Somali, the Alus (Danakil) and rite Abyssinians. As in all the 
eastern Hamites, there is a perceptible strain of Negro blood in 
the Galla, who are, however, described by Sir Frederick Lugard 
as “ a wonderfully handsome race, with high foreheads, brown 
skins, and soft wavy hair quite different from the wool of the 
Bantus.” As a rule their features are quite European. Their 
colour is dark brown, but many of the northern Galla are of a 
coffee and milk tint. The finest men are to be found among the 
Limmu and Gudru on the river Abai. 

The Galla are for the most part still in the nomadic and pastoral 
stage, though in Abyssinia they have some agricultural settlements. 
Their dwellings, circles of rough stones roofed with grasses, are 
generally built under tree.s. Their wealth consists chiefly in cattle 
and horses. Among the southern tribes it is said that about seven 
or eight head of cattle are kept for every man, woman and child ; 
and among the nortliern trilws, as neither man nor woman ever 
thinks of going any distance on foot, the number of horses is very 
large. Tlie ordinary food consists of flesh, blood, milk, butter and 
honey, the last being considered of so much imj»rtance by the 
southern Galla that a rude system of beo-koeping is in vogue, and 
the husband who fails to furnish his wife with a sufheient supply 
of honey may be excluded from all conjugal rights. In the south 
monogamy is the rule, but in the north the number of a man’s wives 
is limited only by his wishes and his wealth. Marriage-forms are 
numerous, that of bride-capture being common. Each tribe has 
its own chief, who enjoys the strange privilege of being the only 
merchant for his people, but in all public concerns must take the 
advice of the fathers of families assembled in council. The greater 
proportion of the tribes are still pagan, worsliipping a supreme god 
WaUa, and the subordinate god and goddess OgUeh and Atetieh, 
whose favour is secured by sacrifices of oxen and sheep. With a 
strange liberality of sentiment, they say that at a certain time of 
the year Waka leaves them and goes to attend to the wants of their 
enemies the Somali, whom also he has created. Some tribes, and 
notably the WoUo Galla, have been converted to Mahommedanism 
and are very bigoted adherents of the Prophet. In the north, where 
the Galla arc under Abyssinian rule, u kind of superficial Christian- 
Ualion has taken place, to the extent at least that the people arc 
familiar with the names of Maremma or Mary, Balawolcf or Jesus, 
Girgis or St George, Arc. ; but to all practical intents paganism is 
still in force. The serpent is a special object of worship, the northern 
Galla believing that he is the author of the human race. There is a 
belief in werc-wolves (ftnda), and the northern Galla have sorcerers 
who terrorise the people. 'Though cruel in war, all Galla respect their 
pledged word. They are armed with a lancc, a two-edged knife, and 
a shield of buffalo or ihinoce'os hide. A considerable number find 
employment In the Abyssinian armies. 

Among the more important tribes in the south (the name in each 
instance being compounded with Galla) are the Ramatta, the 
Kukatta, the BaSle, uia Aurova, the Wadjole, the Ilani, the Airarond 
the Kanigo Galla; the Borani, a very powerful tribe, may be con¬ 
sidered to mark the division between north and south; and in the 
north we find the.Amoro, the Jarsa the Toolama, the Wollo, the 
Ambassil, the Aijjo, and the Asobo Galla. 

See C. T. Beke, “ On the Otigim of the Gallas,” in Trans, of Brit. 
Assoc. (1847); J. Ludwig:Krapf, Tratsls in Eastarn Africa (i860); 
and Vocabiuary of the UaUa iMngUMC (London, 184^; Amaud 
(TAbbadic, Douse A ns dans la liaute-Ethio^e (1868); Ph. PauUtschke, 
Ethnograpnie Nord-Ost-A frikas ; Die g«l/»gu Kuitur der Dan'akil, 
Caila u. Somdl (Berlin, 1896) ; P. M. de Saivlac, Les Galla (Paris, 
1901). 

GAIXATIN, ALBERT (1761-1849), American statesman, was 
bom in Geneva (Switaerland) on lihe sqth of January 1761. The 
Gadlatins were both an old and a noble family, lliey are first 
heard of in Savoy in the year 1258, and more Uian two centuries 
later they went to Geneva (1510), united with Calvin in his 
opposition to Rome, and associated their fortunes with those of 
the little Swiss city. Here they remained, and with one or two 
other gnat famfiies governed Geneva, and sent forth many 
representatives to seek their fortune a:^ win distinction in the 
service Of foreign, princes, both as soldiers and ministers. On the 
eve of the French R6vdution the Gfdlatins were still' in Geneva, 
occupying the saaiofios^h which they had heldrfor two hundred 
years. Albert GWlatinfl father died; in 1763. his mother five 


years later, and his only sister in 1777. Although left an otphan 
at nine, he was by no means lonely or unprotected. His grand- 
p^ents, a larm circle of new relatives and Mile Caprine 
Pictet (d. 179s), an intimate friend of his mother, cared for him 
during his boyhood. He was thoroughly educated at the schools 
of Geneva, and graduated with honour from the college or 
academy there in 1779. His grandmother then wished him to 
enter the army of the landgrave of Hesse, but he declined to serve 
“ a tyrant,” and a year later slipped away from Geneva and 
embarked for the United States. A competent fortune, good 
prospects, social position, and a strong family connexion were 
all thrown aside in order to tempt fate in the New World. His 
relatives very properly opposed his course, but riiey nevertheless 
did all in their power to smooth his way, and continued to treat 
him kindly. In after life he himself admitted the justice of their 
opinions. The temper of the times, a vague discontent with the 
established order of things, and some political enthusiasm 
imbibed from the writings of Rousseau, are the best reasons 
which can now be assign^ for Gallatin’s desertion of home and 
friends. 

In July 1780 Gallatin and his friend Henri Serre (d. 1784) 
landed in Massachusetts. They brought with them youtli, hope 
and courage, as well as a little money, and at once entered into 
business. The times, however, were unfavourable. The great 
convulsion of the Revolution was drawing to a close, and every¬ 
thing was in an unsettled condition. The young Genevans 
failed in business, passed a severe winter in the wilds of Maine, 
and returned to Boston penniless. Gallatin tried to earn a 
living by teaching French in Harvard College, apparently not 
without success, but the cold and rigid civilization of New 
England repelled him, and he made his way to the South. In the 
boxwoods of Pennsylvania and Virginia there seemed to be 
better chances for u young adventurer. Gallatin e^aged in land 
speculations, and tried to lay the foundation of his fortune in a 
frontier farm. In 1789 he married Sophie Alldgre, and every 
prospect seemed to be brightening. But clouds soon gathered 
again. After only a few months of wedlock his wife died, and 
Gallatin was once more alone. The solitary and desolate frontier 
life became now more dreary than ever; he flung himself into 
politics, the only outside resource opicn to kirn, and his long and 
eventful public career began. 

The constitution of 1787 was then before the public, and 
Gallatin, with his dislike of strong government still upon him, 
threw himself into opposition and became one of the founders 
of the Anti-Federalist, or, as it was afterwards called, the 
Republican party. He was a member of the Pennsylvania Con¬ 
stitutional (Jonvention of 1789-1790, and of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly in 1790, 1791, and 1792, and rose with surprising 
rapidity, despite his foreign birth and his inability to speak 
English with correctness or fluency. He was helped of course by 
his sound education ; but the true cause of his success lay in his 
strong sense, untiring industry, courage, clear-sightedness and 
great intellectual force. In 1793 he was chosen United States 
senator from Pennsylvania by the votes of both political parties. 
No higher tribute was ever paid to character and ability than that 
conveyed by this election. But the staunch Federalists of the 
senate, who had begun to draw the party lines rather sharply, 
found the presence of the young Genevan highly distasteful. 
They disliked his French origm, and suspected him to be a man of 
levelling principles. His seat was contested on account of a 
technical flaw in regard to the duration of his citizenship, and in 
February 1794, almost three months after the beginning of the 
session, the senate annulled the election and sent him back to 
Pennsylvania with all tiie glory of poHticaliinajl^dom. 

Ihe leading part which Gallatin had taken in the “ Whisky 
Insurrection ” in Western Pennsylvania had, without doui^, 
been an e^ient cause in his: rejection by the senate. He in¬ 
tended fully to restrain within legri bwnds the oppositimv 
which tive excise on domestic spirits had: poveked, but he made 
the serious mistake of not^Uowing sufficlentiy for the character 
of tlw; backwoods populatiion. When legal resistaaoe developed 
1 into msurrecticn-, GaHalin did-hk best to retrieve his errors and 
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“ antiquary to the king ” conferred upon him. During his pro¬ 
longed residences abroad he acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian languages and literatures, which, on 
his final return to France, enabled him to render valuable assist¬ 
ance to Thevenot, the keeper of the royal library, and to 
Barthilemy d’Herbelot. After their deaths he lived for some 
time at Caen under the roof of Nicolas Foucault (1643-1721), 
the intendant of Caen, himself no mean archaeologist; and there 
he began the publication (12 vols., 1704-1717) of Les mille et 
une nuits, which excited immense interest during the time of its 
appearance, and is still the standard French translation. It had 
no pretensions to verbal accuracy, and the coarseness of the 
language was modified to suit European taste, but the narrative 
was'adequately rendered. In 1701 Galland had been admitted 
into the Academy of Inscriptions, and in 1709 he was appointed 
to the chair of Arabic in the College de France. He continued 
to discharge the duties of this post until his death, which took 
place on the 17th of February 1715. 

Besides a number of archaeological work.s, especially in the depart¬ 
ment of numismatics, he published a compilation from the Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish, entitled Paroles remarquables, hons mots et 
maximes des orientaux (1694), and a translation from an Arabic 
manuscript, De Vorigine et du progris du caff (1699). The former of 
these works appeared in an English translation in 1795. His Contes 
et fables indiennes de Bidpai et de Lohman was published (1724) after 
his death. Among his numerous unpublished manuscripts are a 
translation of the Koran and a Histoire gfnirale des empereurs turcs. 
His Journal was published by M. Charles Schefer in 1881. 

GALLARATE, a town of Lombardy, Italy, in the province of 
Milan, from which it is 25 m. N.W. by rail. Pop. (1901) 12,002. 
The town is of medieval origin. It is remarkable mainly for its 
textile factories. It is the junction of railways to Varese, 
Laveno and Arona (for the Simplon). Six miles to the W. 
are the electric works of Vizzola, the largest in Europe, where 
23,000 h.p. are derived from the river Ticino. 

GALLARS [in Ijit. Gali.asiu.s], NICOLAS DES (c. 1520- 
c. 1580), Calvinistic divine, first appears as author of a Defensin 
of William Farel, published at Geneva in 1545, followed (1545- 
1549) by translations into French of three tracts by Calvin. 
In 1551 he was admitted burgess of Geneva, and in 1553 made 
pastor of a country church in the neighbourhood. In 1557 he 
was sent to minister to the Protestants at Paris ; his conductor. 
Nicolas du Rousseau, having prohibited books in his possession, 
was executed at Dijon ; des Gallars, having nothing suspicious 
about him, continued his journey. On the revival of the 
Strangers’ church in London (1560), he, being then minister at 
Geneva, came to London to organize the French branch; and 
in 1561 he published La Forme de police ecclisiastique instituie d 
I/mdres en riglisc des Franpois. In the same year he assisted 
Beza at the colloquy of Poissy. He became minister to the Pro¬ 
testants at Orleans in 1564 ; presided at the synod of Paris in 
1565 ; was driven out of Orleans with other Protestants in 1568 ; 
and in 1571 was chaplain to Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre. 
Calvin held him in high esteem, employing him as amanuensis, 
and as editor as well as translator of several of his exegetical 
and polemical works. He himself wrote a commentary on 
Exodus (1560); edited an annotated French Bible (1562) and 
New Testament (1562) ; and published tracts against Arians 
(1565-1566). His main work was his edition of Irenaeus (1570) 
with prefatory letter to Grindal, then bishop of London, and 
giving, for the first time, some fragments of the Greek text. 
His collaboration with Beza in the Histoire des Aglises Rfformies 
du royaume de France (1580) is doubted by Bayle. 

See Bayle, Dictionnaire hist, et crit. ; Jean Senebier, Hist, 
littiraire d$ Genlve (1786) ; Nouvelh Biog. gin. (1857). (A. Go.*) 

GALLAS, MATTHIAS, Count or Campo, Duke or Lucera 
( 1584-T647), Austrian soldier, first saw service in Flanders, and 
in Savoy with the Spaniards, and subsequently joined the forces 
of the Catholic League as captain. On the general outbreak 
of hostilities in Germany, Gallas, as colonel of an infantry 
regiment, distinguished himself, especially at the battle of Stadt- 
lohn (1623). ■ In 1630 he was serving as General-Feldvachtmeisier 
under CoTlalto in Italy, and was mainly instrumental in the 
capture of Mantua. Made count of the Empire for this service. 
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he returned to Germany for the campaign against Gustavus 
Adolphus. In command of a corps of Wallenstein's army, he 
covered Bohemia against the Swedes in 1631-1632, and served 
at the Alte Veste near Nuremberg, and at Liitzen. Further good 
service against Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar commended General 
Gallas to the notice of the emperor, who made him lieutenant- 
general in his own army. He was one of the chief conspirators 
against Wallenstein, and after the tragedy of Eger was appointed 
to the command of the army which Wallenstein had formed and 
led. At the great battle of Nordlingen (23rd of August 1634) 
in which the army of Sweden was almost annihilated, Gallas 
commanded the victorious Imperialists. His next command was 
in Lorraine, but even the Moselle valley had suffered so much 
from the ravages of war that his army perished of want. Still 
more was this the case in northern Germany, where Gallas com¬ 
manded against the Swedish general Ban6r in 1637 and 1638. 
At first driving the Swedes before him, in the end he made a 
complete failure of the campaign, lost his command, and was 
subject to much ridicule. It was. however, rather the indiscipline 
of his men (the baneful legacy of Wallenstein's methods) than his 
own faults which brought about his disastrous retreat across 
North Germany, and at a moment of crisis he was recalled to 
endeavour to stop Torstenson's victorious advance, only to be 
shut up in Magdeburg, whence he escapied with the barest remnant 
of his forces. Once more relieved of his command, he was again 
recalled to make head against the Swedes in 1645 (after their 
victory at Jankow). Before long, old and warworn, he resigned 
his command, and died in 1647 at Vienna. His army had earned 
for itself the reputation of being the most cruel and rapacious 
force even in the Thirty Years’ War, and his Merode Briider have 
survived in the word marauder. Like many other generals of 
that period, he had acquired much wealth and great territorial 
possessions (the latter mostly his share of Wallenstein’s estates). 
He was the founder of the Austrian family of Clam-Gollas, which 
furnished many distinguished soldiers to the Imperial army. 

GALLAS, or more correctly Galla, a powerful Hamitic 
people of eastern Africa, scattered over the wide region which 
extends for about 1000 m. from the central parts of Abyssinia to 
the neighbourhood of the river .Sabaki in British East Africa. 
The name “ Galla ” or “ Gala ” appears to be an Abyssinian 
nickname, unknown to the people, who call themselves Urn' 
Orma, “ sons of men ” or “ sons of Orma,” an eponymous hero. 
In Shoa (Abyssinia) the word is connected with the river GAla in 
Guragic, on the banks of which a great battle is said to have 
been fought between the Galla and the Abyssinians. Arnaud 
d’Abbadie says that the Abyssinian Moslems recount that, 
when summoned by the Prophet’s messenger to adopt Islam, the 
chief of the Galla said “ No,”—in Arabic kdl (or gal) la ,—and the 
Prophet on hearing this said, “ Then let their very name imply 
their denial of the Faith.” Of all Hamitic peoples the G^la 
are the most numerous. Dr J. Ludwig Krapf estimated them 
(c. i860) at from six to eight millions; later authorities put them 
at not much over three millions. Individual tribes are said to be 
able to bring 20,000 to 30,000 horsemen into the field. 

Hardly anything is definitely known as to the origin and early 
home of the race, but it appears to have occupied the southern 
part of its present territory since the i6th centurj’. According to 
Hiob I-udolf and James Bruce, the Galla invaders first crossed the 
Abyssinian frontiers in the year 1537. The Galla of Gojam (a 
district along the northern side of the river Abai) tell how tlieir 
savage forefathers came from tlie south-east from a country on 
the other side of a bahr (lake or river), and the Yejju and Raia 
Galla also point towards the east and commemorate the passage 
of a bahr. Among the southern Galla tradition appears to be 
mainly concerned with the expulsion of the race from the 
country now occupied by the Somali. Their original home was 
possibly in the district east of Victoria Nyanza, for the tribes near 
Mount Kenya are stated to go on periodical pilgrimages to the 
mountain, making offerings to it as if to their mother. A theory 
has been advanced that the great exodus which it seems certain 
took place among the peoples tharnghout eastern Africa during 
the 15th century was caused by some great eruption of Kenya 
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iTilune i823he returned to the United States, where he found 
htmseU plunged at once into the bitter struggle then in progress 
for the presidency. His favourite candidate was his ^rsonal 
friend William H. Crawford, whom he regarded as the Iroe 
heir and representative of the old Jeffersonian principles. With 
these feelings he consented in May 1824 to stand for the vice* 
presidency on the Crawford ticket. But Gallatin had come home 
to new scenes and new actors, and he did not fully appreciate 
the situation. The contest was bitter, personal, factious and full 
of intrigue. Martin Van Buren, then in the Crawford interest, 
came to the conclusion that the candidate for the second place, 
by his foreign origin, weakened the ticket, and in October 
Gallatin retired from the contest. The election, undecided by the 
popular vote, was thrown into the house, and resulted in the 
choice of John Quincy Adams, who in 1826 drew Gallatin from 
his retirement and sent him as minister to England to conduct 
another complicated and arduous negotiation. Gallatin worked 
at his new task with his usual industry, tact and patience, but the 
results were meagre, although an open breach on the delicate 
question of the north-east boundary of the Unted States was 
avoided by referring it to the arbitration of the king of the 
Netherlands. In November 1827 he once more returned to the 
United States and bade farewell to public life. 

Taking up his residence in New York, he was in 1832-1839 
president of the National Bank (afterwards the Gallatin Bank) 
of New York, but his duties were light, and he devoted himself 
chiefly to the congenial pursuits of science and literature. In 
both fields he displayed much talent, and by writing his Synopsis 
of thf Indian Tribes within the United States East of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the British and Russian Possessions in North 
America (1836), and by founding the American Ethnological 
Society of New York in 1842, he earned the title of “ Father 
of American Ethnology.” He continued, of course, to interest 
himself in public affairs, although no longer an active participant, 
and in all financial questions, especially in regard to the bank 
charter, the resumption of specie payments, and the panic of 18^37, 
he exerted a powerful influence. The rise of the slavery question 
touched him nearly. Gallatin had always been a consistent 
opponent of slavery ; he felt keenly, therefore, the attempts of 
the South to extend the slave power and confirm its existence, 
and the remnant of his strength was devoted in his last days to 
writing and distributing two able pamphlets against the war 
with Mexico. Almost his last public act was a speech, on the 
24th of April 1844, in New York City, against the annexation of 
Texas; and in his eighty-fourth year he confronted a howling 
New York mob with the same cool, unflinching courage which he 
had displayed half a century before when he faced the armed 
frontiersmen of Redstone Old Fort. During the winter of 1848- 
1849 his health failed, and on the 12th of August 1849, at the 
home of his daughter in Astoria, Long Island, he passed peace¬ 
fully away. 

C^Tlatin was twice married. His second wife, whom he 
married in November 1793, was Miss Hannah Nicholson, of 
New York, the daughter of Qim. James Nicholson (1737-1804), 
an American naval officer, commander-in-chief of the navy from 
1777 until August 1781, when with his ship the “Virginia,” 
he was taken by the British “ Iris ” and “ General Monk.” 
By her he had three children, two sons and a daughter, who all 
survived him. In personal appearance he was above middle 
height, with strongly-marked features, indicating great strength 
of intellect and character. He was reserved and very reticent, 
cold in manner and not sympathetic. There was, too, a certain 
Csdvinistic austerity about him. But he was much beloved by 
his family. He was never a popular man, nor did he ever have 
a strong personal following or many attached friends. He stood, 
with Jefferson and Madison, at the head of his par^, and won 
his place by force of character, courage, application and in¬ 
tellectual power. His eminent and manifold services to his 
adopted country, his great abilities and upright character, assure 
him a high position in the history of the United States. 

The Writings of Atbea Gallatin, edited by Henry Adams, were 
published at Philadelphia, in three \-olumes, in 1879. With these 


volumes was published an excellent biography, The Lift of Albert 
Gallatin, also by Henry Adams; another good biography is John 
Austin Stevens's Albert Gallatin (Boston, 1884) in &e “ American 
Statesmen ” series. (H. C. L.) 

GALLAUDET, THOMAS HOPKINS (1787-1851), America 
educator of the deaf and dumb, was bom in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, of French Huguenot ancestry, on the 10th of 
December 1787. He graduated at Yale in 1805, where he was 
a tutor from 1808 to 1810, Subsequently he studied theology 
at Andover, and was licensed to preach in 1814, but having 
determined to abandon the ministiy and devote his life to the 
education of deaf mutes, he visited Europe in 1815-1816, and 
studied the methods of the abb6 Sicard in Paris, and of Thomas 
Braidwood (1715-1806) and his successor Joseph Watson 
(1765-1829) in Great Britain. Returning to the United States 
in 1816, he established at Hartford, Connecticut, with the aid of 
Laurent Qerc (1785-1869), a deaf mute assistant of the abb6 
Sicard, a school for deaf mutes, in support of which Congress, 
largely through the influence of Henry Clay, made a land grant, 
and which Gallaudet presided over with great success until 
ill-health compelled him to retire in 1830. It was the first 
institution of the sort in the United States, and served as a model 
for institutions which were subsequently established. He died 
at Ila'^tford, Connecticut, on the 5th of September 1851. 

There are three accoimt.s of his life, one by Henry Barnard, Life, 
Character and Services of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet (Hartford, 
1852); another by Herman Humphrey (Hartford, 1858), and a 
third (and the best one) by his son Edward Miner Gallaudet (1888). 

His son, Thomas Gallaudet (1822-1902), after graduating 
at Trinity College in 1842, entered the Protestant Episcopal 
ministry, settled in New York City, and there in 1852 organized 
St Anne’s Episcopal church, where he conducted services for deaf 
mutes. In 1872 he organized and became general manager of 
the Church mission to deaf mutes, and in 1885 founded the 
Gallaudet home for deaf mutes, particularly the aged, at 
Wappingers Falls, near Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Another son, Edward Miner Gallaudet (b. 1837), was bom 
at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 3rd of Februaiy 1837, and 
graduated at Trinity College in 1856. After teaching for a year 
in the institution for deaf mutes founded by his father at Hartford, 
he removed with his mother, Sophia Fowler Gallaudct( 1798-1877), 
to Washington, D.C., where at the request of Amos Kendall 
(1789-1869), its founder, he organized and took charge of the 
Columbia Institution for the deaf and dumb, which received 
support from the government, and of which he became president. 
This institution was the first to furnish actual collegiate educa¬ 
tion for deaf mutes (in 1864 it acquired the right to grant degrees), 
and was successful from the start. The Gallaudet College 
(founded in 1864 as the National Deaf Mute College and renamed 
in 1893 in honour of Thomas H. Gallaudet) and the Kendall 
School are separate departments of this institution, under 
independent faculties (each headed by Gallaudet), but under 
the management of one board of directors. 

GALLE, or Point de Galle, a town and port of Ceylon on the 
south-west coast. It was made a municipality in 1865, and 
divided into the five districts of the Fort, (ilallowelle, Galopiadde, 
Hirimbure and Cumbalwalla. The fort, which is more than a mile 
in circumference, overlooks the whole harbour, but is commanded 
by a range of hills. Within its enclosure are not only several 
government buildings, but an old church erected by the Dutch 
East India Company, a mosque, a Wesleyan chapel, a hospital, 
and a considerable number of houses occupied by Europieans. 
The old Dutch building known as the queen’s house, or governor’s 
residence, which dated from 1687, was in such a dilapidated 
state that it was sold by the governor, Sir William Gregory, in 
1873. Elsewhere there are few buildings of individual note, but 
the general style of domestic architecture is pleasant and com¬ 
fortable, though not pretentious. One of the most delightful 
features of the place is the profusion of trees, even willim the 
town, and along the edge of the shore—suriyas, palms, coco-nut 
trees and bread-fruit b^es., The ramparts towards the sea furnish 
fine promenades. In the harbour deep water is found dose to the 
shore, and the outer roads are spacious; but the southrwest 



monsoon renders entrance dfficult, and not unfrequently drives 
vessels fr<an their moonngs. 

The opaunghf the Suez Can^ in i86$, and the construction of 
a breakwater at Colombo, leading to the transfer of the mail and 
most of the comtnercial steamers to the capital of the island, 
seriously dimmished the prosperity ol Gelle. Although a few 
steamers still call to coal and take in some cargo, yet the loss of 
the Peninsular and Oriental and other steamer agencies reduced 
the port to a subordinate position; nor has the extension of the 
railway from Colombo, and beyond Galle to Matara, very much 
improved matters. The tea-planting mdustry has, however, 
spread to the neighbourhood, and a great deal is done in digging 
plumbago and in growing grass for the distillation of citronella 
oil. The exjjort trade is chiefly represented by coco-nut oil, 
plumbago, coir yarn, fibre, rop^ and tea. In the import trade 
cotton goods are the chief item. Both the export and import 
trade for the district, however, now chiefly passes through 
Colombo. Pop. (iqoi) 37,165. 

Galle is mentioned by none of the Greek or Latin geographers, 
unless the identification with Ptolemy's Avium Promontorium or 
Cape of Birds be a correct one. It is hardly noticed in the native 
chronicles before 1167, and Ibn Batuta, in the middle of the 14th 
century, distinctly states that Kali—that is, Galle—was a small 
town, it was not till the period of Portuguese occupation that it 
rose to importance. When the Dutch succeeded the Portuguese 
they strengthened the fortifications, which had been vigorously 
defended against their admiral, Kosten: and under their rule the 
place had the rank of a commandancy. In the marriage treaty of 
the infanta of Portugal with Charles II. of England it was agreed 
that if the Portuguese recovered Ceylon they were to hand over 
Galle to the English ; but as the Portuguese did not recover Ceylon 
the town was left to fall into English hands at the conquest of the 
island from the Dutch in 1796. The name Galle is derived from the 
Sinhalese galla, equivalent to “ rock ” ; but the Portuguese and 
Dutch settlers, being better fighters than philologists, connected 
it with the I^tin gallus, a cock, and the image of a cock was 
carved as a symbol of the town in the front of the old government 
house, 

GALLENGA, ANTONIO CARLO NAPOLEONE (1810-1895), 
Italian author and patriot, bom at Parma on the 4tli of 
November 1810, was the eldest son of a Piedmontese of good 
family, who served for ten years in the French army under 
Massena and Napoleon. He had finished his education at the 
university of Parma, when the French Revolution of 1830 caused 
a ferment in Italy. He sympathized with the movement, and 
within a few months was successively a conspirator, a state 
prisoner, a combatant and a fugitive. For the next five years he 
lived a wandering life in France, Spain and Africa. In August 
1836 he embarked for New York, and three years later he 
proceeded to England, where he supported himself as a translator 
and teacher of languages. His first book, Italy; General Views 
of its History and Literature, which appeared in 1841, was well 
received, but was not successful financially. On the outbreak of 
the Italian revolution in 1848 he at once put himself in com¬ 
munication with the insurgents. He filled the post of Charge 
d’Affaires for Piedmont at Frankfort in 1848-1849, and for the 
next few years he travelled incessantly between Italy and 
England, working for the liberation of his country. In 1854, 
through Cavour’s influence, he was elected a deputy to the Italian 
parliament. He retained his seat until 1864, passing the summer 
in England and fulfilling his parliamentary duties at Turin in the 
winter. On the outbreak of the Austro-French War of 1859 he 
proceeded to Lombardy as war correspondent of The Times, 
The campaign was so brief that the fighting was over before he 
arrived, but his connexion with The Times endured for twenty 
years. He was a forcible and picturesque writer, with a com¬ 
mand of English remarkable for an Italian. He materially 
helped to establish that friendly feeling towards Italy which 
became traditional in England. In 1859 Gallenga purchased the 
Falls, at Llandogo on the Wye, as a residence, and thither he 
retir^ in 1S85. He died at this house on the 17th of December 
1895. He was twice married. Among his chief works are an 
Historical Memoir of FrA Doleino and his Times (1853); a History 
of Piedmont (3 vols., 1855; Italian translation, 1856); Country 
LifeinPieiitumt(ii<ji)\ TheIswasionofDenmark{avols,, 1864); 
The Peart of the Antilles [travels in Cuba] (1873); lUdy keoisited 
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TAe'piMPius VOlS., 1877); 

1879); (a vols., 

Iberum Reminiscences (3 vq\»., vSrX VbiLT (,i8SaV, 

If/e (1884); Italy, Present and Futufeia 

earlier publications appeared under the pseudonym of Luigi 
Mariotti. 

GALLERY (through Ital. galleria, from Med. Lat. galeria, of 
which the origin is unknown),' a covered passage or space 
outside a main wall, sometimes used as a verandah if on the 
ground floor, and as a balcony if on an upper floor and supported 
by columns, piers or corbels ; similarly the upper seats in a 
theatre or a church, on either side as in many 17th-century 
churches, or across the west end under the organ. The word is 
also used of an internal passage primarily provided to place 
various' rooms in communication with one another; but if 
of narrow width this is usually called a corridor or passage. 
When of sufficient width the gallery is utilized to exhibit pictures 
and other art treasures. In the i6th century the picture gallery 
formed the largest room or hall in English mansions, with 
wainscoted walls and a richly decorated plaster ceiling; the 
principal examples are those of Audley End, Essex (226 ft. by 
34 ft.); Hardwick, Derbyshire (i66 ft. by 22 ft.); Hatfield, Hert¬ 
fordshire (163 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in.); Aston Hall, near Birmingham 
(136 ft. by 18 ft.); Haddon Hall, Derbyshire (116 ft. by 17 
ft.); and Montacute in Somersetshire (189 ft. by 22 ft.). 
Hence tlie application of the term to art museums (the Nation^ 
Gallery, &c.) and also to smaller rooms with top-light in which 
temporary exhibitions are held. 

GALLEY (derived through the 0 . Fr. galee, galie, from the 
Med. I.at. galea, Ital. galea. Port, gale, of uncertain origin ; from 
the Med. Lat. variant form galera are derived the Mod. Fr. 
galire, Span, and Ital. galera), u long single or half decked vessel of 
war, with low free-board, propelled primarily by oars or sweeps, 
but also having masts for sails. The word is used generally of the 
ancient war vessels of Greece and Rome of various types, whose 
chief propelling power was the oar or sweep, but its more specific 
application is to the medieval war vessel which survived in the 
navies of the Mediterranean sea-powers after the general adoption 
of the larger many-decked ship of war, propelled solely by sail- 
power. Lepanto (1571) was the last great naval battle in which 
the galley played the principal part. The " galleass ” or 
“ gallias.s ” (Med. Lat. galeasea, Ital. galeazza, an augmented form 
of galea) was a larger and heavier form of galley ; it usually 
carried three masts and had at bow and stern a castellated 
structure. The “ galliot ” ( 0 . Fr. galiot. Span, and Port, galeota, 
Ital. galeotla, a diminutive of galea) was a small light type of 
galley. The “ galleon ” (formerly in English “ galloon,” Fr. 
gallon, derived from the Med. Lat. galio, galionis, a derivative 
ol galea) was a sailing ship of war and trade, shorter than the 
galley and standing high out of the water with several decks, 
chiefly used by the Spaniards during the i6th century in the 
carrying of treasure from America. Thp number of oars or sweeps 
varied, the larger galley having twenty-five on each side ; the 
galleass as many as thirty-two, each being worked by several men. 
This labour was from the earliest times often performed by slaves 
or prisoners of war. It became the custom among the Mediter¬ 
ranean powers to sentence condemned criminals to row in the 
war galleys of the state. Traces of this in France can be found as 
early as 1532, but the first legislative enactment is in the Ordon- 
nance d’Orleans of 1561. In 1564 Charles IX. forbade the 
sentencing of prisoners to the galleys for less than ten years. 
The galley-slaves were branded with the letters Gal. At the end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the use of the galley for war purposes 
had practically ceased, but the corps of the galleys was not 
incorporated with the navy till 1748. The headquarters of the 
galleys and of the convict rowers (gaUrierts) was at Marseilles. 
The majority of these latter were brought to Toulon, the others 
were sent to Rochefort and Brest, where they were used for work 

' Du Canae, Glossarium, s.v. " Gale^,” suggests an origin from 
galera, a gallay. on the analogy of *'|avo,” from navis, the galley 
being a Itmg and narrow ship; but, h^dds, alii alia opinantnr. 

XI. 14. 
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in Hie anenal. At Toulon tiie canvkta remained (in chaine) on 
the galleys, which were moored as hulks in the harbour. Shore 
prisons were, however, provided for them, known as bagnes, 
baths, a name given to such penal estabiishments first by the 
Italians and said to have been derived from the prison at 

Constantinople situated close by or attached to the great baths 
there. The name gaUrien was still given to all convicts, though 
the galleys had been abandoned, and it was not till the French 
Revolution that the hated name with all it signified was changed 
to joffat. In Spain gelera is still used for a criminal condemned 
to penal servitude. 

A vivid account of the life of galley-slaves in France is given in 
Jean Martoilhes’s Memoirs of a Protestant, translated by Oliver 
Goldsmith (new edition, 189^, which describes the experiences of 
one of the Huguenots who suffered after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. 

QALLIA CISALPINA (Lat. Cis, on this side, t.e. of the Alps), 
in ancient geography, that portion of northern Italy north of 
Liguria and Umbria and south of the Alps, which was inhabited 
by various Celtic and other peoples, of whom the Celts were in 
continual hostility to Rome. In early times it was bounded on 
the S. by Liguria and the Aesis, in Caesar’s time by Liguria and 
the Rubicon. After the Second Punic War (*03 b.c.) the.se tribes 
were severely punished by the Roman generals for the assistance 
they had rendered to Hannibal. Sulla divided the district into 
two parts ; the region between the Aesis and the Rubicon was 
made directly subject to the government at Rome, while the 
northern portion was put under a distinct authority, probably 
similar to the usual transmarine commands (see Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome, F.ng. trans., bk. iv. c. 10). 

For the early Celtic and other peoples and the later history of the 
district see Italy (ancient), and Rome ; History, A rwinti. 

OALUC ACID, trioxy benzoic acid (H0)8(3.4.S-)C,IisC0gH-Hi)0, 
the aeidum gallieum of pharmacy, a substance discovered by K. 
W. Scheele ; it occurs in the leaves of the bearberry, in pome¬ 
granate root-bark, in tea, in gall-nuts to the extent of about 3 %, 
and in other vegetable productions. It may be prepared by keep¬ 
ing moist and exposed to the air for from four to six weeks, at a 
temperature of 30° to 35° C., a paste of powdered gall-nuts and 
water, and removing from time to time the mould which forms 
on its surface; the paste is then boiled with water, the hot 
solution filtered, allowed to cool, the separated gallic acid drained, 
and purified by dissolving in boiling water, recrystallization at 
about 37“ C., and washing of the crystals with ice<old water. 
The production of the acid appears to be due to the presence in 
the galls of a ferment. Gallic acid is most readily obtained by 
boiling the tannin procured from oak-galls by means of alcohol 
and ether with weak solution of acids. It may also be produced 
by heating an aqueous solution of di-iodosalicylic acid with 
excess of alkaline carbonate, by acting on dibromosalicylic acid 
with moist silver oxide, and by other methods. It crystallizes in 
white or pale fawn-coloured acicular prisms or silky needles, 
and is soluble in alcohol and ether, and in 100 parts of cold and 
3 of boiling water; it is without odour and has an astringent 
and an acid taste and reaction. It melts at about 300° C., and 
at 310 ° to 315° ft is resolved into carbon dioxide and pyrogallol, 
CbH,(OH),. With ferric salts its solution gives a deep blue 
cdour, and with ferrous salts, after exposure to the air, an in¬ 
soluble; blue-black, ferroso-ferric gallate. Bases of the alkali 
metals give with it four series of s^ts ; these are stable except 
in alkaline solutions, in which they absorb oxygen and turn brown. 
Solution of calcium bicarbonate becomes with gallic acid, on 
exposure to the air, of a dark blue colour. Unlike tannic acid, 
gallic acid does not precipitate slbumen or salts of the alkaloids, 
or, except when mixed with gum, gelatin. Sahs of gold md silver 
are seduced hy it, slovdy in cold, instantaneously in wann 
solutioiu, hence its employment in photc^aphy. With phts- 
phorua oxychloride at i 3 o° C. gallic ackl yields tannic acid, and 
with ccmiHggkted sulphuric acid at 100°, rufigallie 
an anaraEe^ derivative. Oxidizing agents, such as arsenic 
ac'.d, conyi^^it into eUagic acid, Cj^HgDj-t-H,0, probably a 
fluorene ^ substdhee which occurs in goU-nuts, in the 

exter^ innwane -of the epispenn of the wednut, and prob¬ 


ably in many plants, and composes the “ bezoar stones ” found 
in the intestines of Persian wild goats. Uedkinaliy, gallic acid 
has been, and is s^l, largely used as an astringent, styptic and 
haemostatic. Gallic add, however, does not coagulate albumen 
and therefore possesses no local astringent action. So far is it 
from being an haemostatic that, if perfused through living 
blood-vessels, it actuaUy dilates them. Its rapid neutraliza¬ 
tion in the intestine renders it equally devoid of any remote 
actions. 

OALUOANISM, the collective name for various theories 
mamtaining that the church and king of France had ecclesiastical 
rights of their own, independent and exclusive of the jurisdiction 
of the pope. Gallicanism had two distinct sides, a constitutional 
and a dogmatic, though both were generidly held together, the 
^ond seeing as the logical basis of the first. A^ neither 
is intdligible, except in relation to the rival theory of Ultra- 
montairism {q.v-). Dogmatic Gallicanism was concerned with 
the question of ecclesiastical government. It maintained that 
the church’s infallible authority was committed to pope and 
bishops jointly. The pope decided in the first instance, but his 
judgments must be tacitly or expres.sly confirmed by the bishops 
before they had the force of law. This ancient theory survived 
much longer in France than in other (Catholic countries. Hence 
the name of Gatlican is loosely given to all its modem up¬ 
holders, whether of French nationality or not. Constitutional 
Gallicanism dealt with the relation of church and state in France. 
It began in the 13th century, as a protest against the theocratic 
pretensions of the medieval popes. They claimed that they, a.s 
vicars of Christ, had tlie right to interfere in the temporal con¬ 
cerns of princes, and even to depose sovereigns of whom they 
disapproved. Gallicanism answered that kings held their power 
directly of God; hence their temporal concerns lay altogether 
outside the jurisdiction of the pwpe. During the troubles of the 
Reformation era, when the papal deposing power threatened to 
become a reality, the GalUcan theory became of great importance. 
It was elaborated, and connected with dogmatic Gallicanism, by 
the famous theologian, Edmond Richer (1559-1631), and finally 
incorporated by i^ssuet in a solemn Declaration of the French 
Qergy, made in 1682. This document lays down; (i) that the 
temporal sovereignty of kings is independent of the pope ; (2) 
that a general council is above the pope ; (3) that the ancient 
liberties of the GalUcan Ghurch are sacred ; (4) that the infallible 
teaching authority of the church belongs to pope and bishops 
jointly. This dedaration led to a violent quarrel with Rome, 
and was officially withdrawn in 1693, tliough its doctrines con¬ 
tinued to be largely held. They were asserted in an extreme 
form in the Civil Constitution of the Clergy (1790), which almost 
severed connexion between France and the papacy. In 1803 
Napoleon contented himself by embodying Bossuet’s dedaration 
textually in a statute. Long before his time, however, the issue 
had been narrowed down to determining exactly how far the pope 
should be allowed to interfere in French ecclesiastical affairs. 
Down to the repeal of the Concordat in 1905 all French govern- 
mentscantinued to upholdtwoof the ancient “Galilean Liberties.’’ 
The secular courts took cognizance of ecdeskstical affairs when¬ 
ever the law of the land was alleged to l»ve been broken ; and 
papal bulls were not allowed to be published without the leave 
of the state. (See also Fsbkoniani^.) (St. C.) 

GALUENL JOSEPH SIMON <1849;- ), French soldier and 

colonial administrator, was born at &int-B^t, in the department 
of Haute-Garonne, on the 34th of April 1S49. He left the military 
academy of Saint-Cyr in July 1870 as a second lieutenant in the 
Marines, becoming-lieutenant in 1873 ;and captain in 1878. He 
saw service ia the Franco-Gemust War, and between *877 and 
i86t took an important part in the exjdoratimis and mUitary 
expeditions by which the French dominion was extended in the 
basin of the upper Niger. He rendered a particular^ valuable 
service by ^taming, in March i88r, a treaty from Ahmadu, 
abnany of Sqj'u, giving the French exdusive rights of commerce 
on the upper Niger. For this he received the gold medid cd the 
Sociitk de Gdograpbie. From 1883 to t886<«aUiau was stationed 
in Martinique. On the 34th of June 1886 he attained the rank 
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oflieuteiiatit>aolonsl,and gm^ aotkof Deaembermanamiaated 
governor ^ Upper Senegal. He obtained several successes against 
Ahtnadu in contpelled' Saoiorjr to agree to a treaty by 

which he abandoned the Idt bank.of the Kiger (see Sinsoal : 

In connexion with his service in West Africa, GaUieni 
publUhed two worhsr^JJfMiwn d’explorattan dtt HatU-Niger, 
rSj^'iSSir (Paris, 1885), and Deux Campons au Sudan franfais 
(Paris,' 1891)—which, besides possessmj^ great narrative interest, 
give information of consideiu^ value in regard to the resources 
and topography of the country. In 1888 Gallieni was mode an 
officer of the L^ion of Honour. In 1891 he attained the rank of 
colonel, and from 1893 to 1895 he served in Tongking, command¬ 
ing the second military division of the territory. In 1899 he 
published his experiences in Trots Colonnes au Tonkin. In 1896 
Madagascar was made a French colony, and Gallieni was ap¬ 
point^ resident-general (a title changed in 1897 to governor- 
general) and commander-in-chief. Under the weak administra¬ 
tion of his predecessor a widespread revolt had broken out 
against the French. By a vigorous military system Gallieni 
succeeded in completing the subjugation of the island. He also 
turned his attention to the destruction of the political supremacy 
of the Hovas and the restoration of the autonomy of the other 
tribes. TTie execution of the queen’s unde, Katsimamanga, 
and of Kainandrianampandry, the minister of the interior, in 
October 1896, and the exile of Queen Ranavolo III. herself in 
1897, on the charge of fomenting rebellion, broke up the Hova 
hegemony, and made an end of Hova intrigues against French 
rule. The task of government was one of considerable difficulty. 
The application of the French customs and other like measures, 
disastrous to British and American trade, were matters for which 
Gallieni wa-s not wholly responsible. His policy was directed to 
the development of the economic resources of the island and was 
conciliatory towards the non-French European population. He 
also secured for the Protestants religious liberty. In 1899 he 
published a Rapport d'ensemble sur la situation ginirale de Mada- 
gase». In 1905, when he resigned the governorship, Madagascar 
enjoyed peace and a considerable measure of prosperity. In 
1906 General Gallieni was tq)pointod to command the XIV. army 
corps and military government of Lyons. He reviewed the 
results of his Madagascar administration in a book entitled 
Neuf Ans i Madagascar (Paris, 1908). 

GALLIENUS, PUBLIUS LICINIUS EGNATIUS, Romanemperor 
from A.D. i6o to 268, son of the emperor Valerian, was born about 
218. J'rom 253 to 260 he reigned conjointly with his lather, 
during which time he gave proof of military ability and bravery. 
But when his father was taken prisoner by Shapur I. of Persia, in 
260, Gallienus made no effort to obtain his release, or to with¬ 
stand the incursions of the invaders who threatened the empire 
from all sides. He occupied part of his time in dabbling in 
literature, science and various trifling arts, but gave himself up 
chiefly to excess and debauchery. He deprived the senators of 
their military and provincial commands, which were transferred 
to equites. During his reign the empire was ravaged by a fearful 
pestilence; and the chief cities of Greece were sacked by the 
Goths, who descended on the Greek coast with a fleet of five 
hundred. His generals rebelled against him m almost every 
province of the empire, and this pieriod of Roman history came 
to be called the reign of the Thirty Tyrants. Nevertheless, 
those usurpers probaMy saved the empire at the time, by main¬ 
taining order and repelling the attacks of the barbarians. 
Gcdlienus was killed at Mediolanum by his own soldiers while 
besiqgi^ Aureohis, who was proclaimed emperor by the Illyrian 
lemns. His sons Valerianus and Saloninus predeceased him. 

Life by TTebelUns X*allio jn Script. Hist. Auf. on coin# see articles 
in tiumum. ZrH. (190^ and Rio. ifal. 4 - num. (rooS)- 

fiALUFFSff, GAAfON AL«XANl»t)B ,AUCl»t|C, 

D«,.Fiitt>ee de Mortignes (t83o-r9a9), JVenchgpnewJ, was bom 
m Pari* on the 13rd jof January 1830. He entered t^ anny in 
1848, was commissioned as sub^lieutenant in 1.853, and served 
wi^ distinction at the siqge of Sevastopol in 1^5^, in the Italian 
campaign of i859,and,in,AWna in j3i$e,.iifb9i'.whichfDr,a tjme he 
served on the personal stan of the emperor Napoleon III. He 
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di^Iayed ,great gallantry as a captain at the siege and storm of 
Puebla, in Mexico, in 1863, when he was severely wounded. 
When he returned to France to recover from his wounds he was 
entrusted with the task of presenting-the captured standards and 
colours to the emperor, and was promoted rAe/ d’escadrons. He 
went again to Algeria in 1864, took part in expeditions against 
tlw Arabs, return^ to Mexico as lieutenant-colonel, and, after 
winning further distinction, became in 1867 colonel of the 3rd 
Chasseurs d’Afrique. In the Franco-German War of 1870-71 
he commanded this regiment in the army of the Rhine, until 
promoted to be general of brigade on the 30th of August. At 
the battle of Sedan he led the brigade of Chasseurs d’Afrique ill 
the heroic charge of General Margueritte's cavalry division, 
wWch extorted the admiration of the old king of Prussia, Made 
[wisoner of war at the capitulation, he returned to Fhance'during 
die siege of Pans by the French army of Versailles, and com¬ 
manded a brigade against the Communists. In the suj^ression 
of the Commune he did his duty rigorously and inflexibly, and on 
that ground earned a reputation for severity, which, throughout 
his later career, and in all his efforts to improve the French army, 
made him the object of unceasing attacks in the press and the 
chamber of deputies. In 1872 he took command of the Batna 
subdivision of Algeria, and commanded an expedition against El 
Golea, surmounting great difficulties in a rapid march across the 
desert, and inflicting severe chastisement on the revolted tribes. 
On the general reorganization of the army he commanded the 
31st infantry brigade. Promoted general of division in 1875, he 
successively commanded tlie 15th infantry division at Dijon, the 
IX. army corps at Tours, and in 1882 the XII. army corps at 
Limoges. In 1885 he became a member of the ConseU Sup&iour 
de la Guerre. He conducted the oavalr)' manmuvres in successive 
years, and attained a European reputation on all cavalry 
questions, and, indeed, as an army commander. Decorated with 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour in 1887, he received the 
military medal for his able conduct of the autumn manoeuvres in 
1891, and after again commanding at the manoeuvres of 1894 he 
retired from the active list. Afterwards he took an important 
part in French politics, as war minister (22nd of June 1899 to 
29th of May 19Q0) in M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s cabinet, and 
distinguished himself by the firmness with which he dealt with 
cases of unrest in the army, but he then retired into private life, 
and died on the 8th of July 1909. 

GALLIC, JUNIUS ANNAEUS (originally Lucius Annaeus 
Novatus), son of the rhetorician L. Annaeus Seneca and the 
elder brother of L. Annaeus Seneca the philosopher, was born 
at Corduba (Cordova) about the beginning of the Christian era. 
At Rome he was adopted by L. Junius Gollio, a rhetorician of 
some repute, from whom he took the name of Junius Gallio. His 
brother Seneca, who dedicated to him the treatises Dt Ira and 
Dt Vita Beata, speaks.of the charm of his disposition, also alluded 
to by the poet Statius {Sihoae, ii. 7,32). It is probable that he was 
bani.shed to Corsica with his brother, and that both returned 
together to Rome when Agrippina selected Seneca to be tutor to 
Nero. Towards the close of the reign of Claudius, Gallio was 
proconsul of the newly constituted senatorial province of Achaea, 
but seems to have been compelled by ill-health to resign the post 
within a few years. During his tenure of office, (in 53) he dis¬ 
missed the charge brought by the Jews against the apostle Paul 
(Acts xviii.). His bdiiaviour on this occasion (“ But Gallio 
cared for none of these things ”) shows the impartial attitude of 
the Roman officials towards Christianity in its early days. He 
survived hi.s brother Seneca, but was subsequently put to death 
by order of Nero (in-fis) or committed suicide. 

Tacitus, Annals, xv. 7:1: Dio Cassius be. 35, Ixit. 25 ; Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, pp. 237-261; art. in Hastings' 
Diet, of the Bible (H. Cowan). An interesting reconstruction is givc^ 
by Anatole France in Sur la pierre blanche. 

GAiLlsUPOLl (anc. CaUipolis), a seaport toym and episcopifl see 
of Apalia, Italy, in the province of I^ecce, 31 m. S. l)y W. ^ it by 
rail, 46 ft. above sea-legal- Pop- (1901) town, 10,399; coipr 
mune,, 13,^9. It is sittwjtqd op ^rqcky is 4 n<^ <0 the pulf of 
Taranto, 1 ^ is .imitad to tbe mainl^d by a bodge, pcotectcd by 
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a castle constructed by Charles I. of Anjou. The other fortifica¬ 
tions have been removed. The handsome cathedral dates from 
1629. The town was once famous for its exports of olive-oil, 
which was stored, until it clarified, in cisterns cut in the rock. 
This still continues, but to a less extent; the export of wine, 
however, is increasing, and fruit is also exported. 

The ancient Callipolis was obviously of Greek origin, as its 
name (“ beautiful city ”) shows. It is hardly mentioned in 
ancient times. Pliny tells us that in his time it was known as 
Anxa. It lay a little off the road from Tarentum to Hydruntum, 
but was reached by a branch from Aletium (the site is marked 
by tlie modem church of S. Maria della Lizza), among the ruins 
of which many Messapian inscriptions, but no Latin ones, have 
been found. (T. As.) 

GALLIPOLI (Turk. Gelibolu, anc. Kakklirokit), a seaport and 
city of European Turkey, in the vilayet of Adrianople ; at the 
north-western extremity of the Dardanelles, on a narrow peninsula 
132 m. W.S.W. of Constantinople, and 90 m. S. of Adrianople, in 
40° 24' N. and 26° 40' 30' E. Pop. (1905) about 25,000. Nearly 
opposite is Lapsaki on the Asiatic side of the channel, which is 
here about 2 m. wide. Gallipoli has an unattractive appear¬ 
ance ; its streets are narrow and dirty, and many of its houses are 
built of wood, although there are a few better structures, occupied 
by the foreign residents and the richer class of Turkish citizens. 
The only noteworthy buildings are the large, crowded and 
well-furnished bazaars with leaden domes. There are several 
mosques, none of them remarkable, and many interesting Roman 
and Byzantine remains, especially a magazine of the emperor 
Justinian (483-565), a square castle and tower attributed to 
Bayezid I. (1389-1403), and some tumuli on the south, popularly 
called the tombs of the Thracian kings. The lighthouse, built 
on a cliff, has a fine appearance as seen from the Dardanelles. 
Gallipoli is the seat of a Greek bishop. It has two good harbours, 
and is the principal station for the Turkish fleet. From its 
position as the key of the Dardanelles, it was occupied by the 
allied French and British armies in 1854. Then the isthmus a few 
miles north of the town, between it and Bulair, was fortified with 
strong earthworks by English and French engineers, mainly on 
the lines of the old works constructed in 1357. These fortifica¬ 
tions were renewed and enlarged in January 1878, on the 
Russians threatening to take possession of Constantinople. 
The peninsula thus isolated by the fortified positions has the Gulf 
of Saros on the N.W., and extends some 50 m. S.W. The guns 
of Gallipoli command the Dardanelles just before the strait 
joins the Sea of Marmora. The town itself is not very strongly 
fortified, the principal fortifications being farther down the 
Dardanelles, where the passage is narrower. 

The district (sanjak) of Gallipoli is exceedingly fertile and well 
adapted for agriculture. It has about 100,000 inhabitants, and 
comprises four katas (cantons), namely, (1) Maitos, noted for its 
excellent cotton ; (2) Keshan, lying inland north of Gallipoli, 
noted for its cattle-market, and producing grain, linseed and 
canary seed; (3) Myriofyto; and (4) Sharkeui or Shar-Koi 
(Peristeri) on the coast of the Sea of Marmora. Copper ore and 
petroleum are worked at Sharkeui, and the neighbourhood 
formerly produced wine that was highly esteemed and largely 
exported to France for blending. Heavy taxation, however, 
amounting to 55 % of the value of the wine, broke the spirit 
of the viticulturists, most of whom uprooted their vines and 
replanted their lands with mulberry trees, making, sericulture 
their occupation. 

There are no important industrial establishments in Gallifwli 
itself, except steam flour-mills and a sardine factory. The line 
of railway between Adrianople and the Aegean Sea has been 
prejudicial to the transit trade of Gallipoli, and several attempts 
have been made to obtain concessions for the construction of a 
railway that would connect this port with the Turkish railway 
system. ,S|g||mers to and from Constantinople call regularly. 
In 1904’total value of the exports was £80,000. Wheat and 
maize are exported to the Aegean islands and to Turkish ports on 
lEhe feahflandj' hairley, oats and linseed to Great Bri^n ; canary 
seed chiefijl' to Australia ; beans to France and Spain. Semolina 


and bran are manufactured in the district. Live stock, principally 
sheep, pass through Gallipoli in transit to Constantmople and 
Smyrna. Cheese, sardines, goats’ skins and sheepskins are also 
exported. The imports include woollen and cotton fabrics from 
Italy, Germany, France and Great Britain, and hardware from 
Germany and Austria. These goods are imported through 
Constantinople. Cordage is chiefly obtained from Servia. Other 
imports are fuel, iron and groceries. 

The Macedonian city of Callipolis was founded in the 5th 
century b.c. At an early date it became a Christian bishopric, 
and in the middle ages developed into a great commercial city, 
with a population estimated at 100,000. It was fortified by the 
East Roman emperors owing to its commanding strategic position 
and its valuable trade with Greece and Italy. In 1190 the 
armies of the Third Crusade, under the emperor Frederick I. 
(Barbarossa), embarked here for Asia Minor. After the capture 
of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, Gallipoli passed into the 
power of Venice. In 1294 the Genoese defeated a Venetian force 
in the neighbourhood. A body of Catalans, under Roger Fionas, 
established themselves here in 1306, and after the death of their 
leader massacred almost all the citizens; they were vadnly 
besieged by the allied troops of Venice and the Empire, and with¬ 
drew in 1307, after dismantling the fortifications. About the 
middle of the 14th century the Turks invaded Europe, and Galli¬ 
poli was the first city to fall into their power. T^e Venetians 
under Pietro Loredano defeated the Turks here in 1416. 

GALLIPOLIS, a city and the county-seat of Gallia county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, about 125 m. E. by S. of 
Cincinnati. Pop. (1890) 4498; (1900) 5432 (852 negroes); (1910) 
5560. It is served by the Kanawha & Michigan (Ohio Central 
Lines) and the Hocking Valley railways, and (at Callipolis Ferry, 
West Virginia, across die Ohio) by the Baltimore & Ohio railway. 
The city is built on a level site several feet above the river’s 
high-water mark. It has a United States marine hospital and a 
state hospital for epileptics. Among the city’s manufactures are 
lumber, furniture, iron, stoves, flour and brooms. The muni¬ 
cipality owns and operates its waterworks. Callipolis was 
settled in 1790 by colonists from France, who had received 
worthless deeds to lands in Ohio from the Scioto Land Company, 
founded by Col. William Duer (1747-1799) and others in 1787 
and officially organized in 1789 as the Compagnie du Scioto in 
Paris by Joel Barlow, the agent of Duer and his associates 
abroad, William Playfair, an Englishman, and six Frenchmen. 
This company had arranged with the Ohio Company in 1787 for 
the use of about 4,000,000 acres, N. of the Ohio and E. of the 
Scioto, on which the Ohio Company had secured an option only. 
The dishonesty of those who conducted the sales in France, tlie 
unbusinesslike methods of Barlow, and the failure of Duer and 
his associates to meet their contract with the Ohio Company, 
caused the collapse of the Scioto Company early in 1790, and two 
subsequent attempts to revive it failed. Meanwhile about 
150,000 acres had been sold to prospective settlers in France, and 
in October 1790 the French immigrants, who had been detained 
for two months at Alexandria, Virginia, arrived on the site of 
Gallipolis, where rude huts had been built for them. This land, 
however, fell within the limits of the tract bought outright by the 
Ohio Company, which sold it to the Scioto Company, and to 
which it reverted on the failure of the Scioto Company to pay. 
In 1794 William Bradford, attorney-general of the United States, 
decided that all rights in the 4,000,000 acres, on which the Ohio 
Company had secured an option for the Scioto Company, were 
legally vested in the Ohio Company. In 1795 the Ohio Company 
sold to the French settlers for $i'Z5 an acre the land they 
occupied and adjacent improved lots, and the United States 
government granted to them 24,000 acres in the southern part of 
what is now Scioto County in 1795; little of this land (still 
known as the “ French Grant ”), however, was ever occupied by 
them. Gallipolis was incorporated as a village in 184a, and was 
first charter^ as a city in 1865. 

See Theodore T. Belott, Tht Scioia Sptculation and the French 
Settlement at Gdllipoli* (Cincinnati, 1907), series 2, vol. iii. No. 3 
of the University Studies of the University of Cincinnati. 
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GALLITZIN, DBHSTRIUS AUGUSTINE (1770-1840), 
American Roman Catholic priest, called “ The Apostle of the 
Alleghenies,” was born at the Hague on the sand of December 
1770. His name is a form of Golitsuin {q.v,), the Russian family 
from which he came. His father, Dimitri Alexeievich Gallitzin 
(1735-1803), Russian ambassador to Holland, was an intimate 
friend of Voltaire and a follower of Diderot; so, too, for many 
years was his mother, Countess Adelheid Amalie von Schmettau 
<1748-1806), until a severe illness in 1786 led her back to the 
Roman Catholic Church, in which she had been reared. At the 
age of seventeen he too became a member of that church. His 
father had planned for him a diplomatic or military career, and in 
179s he was aide-de-camp to the commander of the Austrian 
troops in Brabant; but, after the assassination of the king of 
Sweden, he, like all other foreigners, was dismissed from the 
service. He then set out to complete his education by travel, 
and on the s8th of October 1792 arrived in Baltimore, Maryland, 
where he finally decided to enter the priesthood. He was 
ordained priest in March 1795, being the first Roman Catholic 
priest ordained in America, and then worked in the mission at 
Port Tobacco, Maryland, whence he was soon transferred to the 
Conewago district. His impulsive objection to some of Bishop 
Carroll’s instructions was sharply rebuked, and he was recalled 
to Baltimore. But in 1796 he removed to Taneytown, Maryland, 
and in both Maryland and Pennsylvania worked with such mis¬ 
directed zeal and autocratic manners that he was again reproved 
by his bishop in 1798. In the Alleghenies, in 1799, he planned a 
settlement in what is now Cambria county, Penn.sylvania, and 
bought up much land which he gave or sold at low prices to 
Catholic immigrants, spending $150,000 or more in the purchase 
of some 20,000 acres in a spot singularly ill suited for such an 
enterprise. In 1808, after his father’s death, he was disinherited 
by the emperor Alexander I. of Russia “ by reason of your 
Catholic faith and your ecclesiastical profession ”; and although 
his sister Anne repeatedly promised him his half of the valuable 
estate and sent him money from time to time, after her death her 
brother received little or nothing from the estate. The priest, 
who after his father’s death had in i8og discarded the name of 
Augustine Smith, under which he had been naturalized, and had 
taken his real name, was soon deeply in debt. No small part was 
a loan from Charles Carroll, and when Gallitzin was suggested for 
the see of Philadelphia in 1814, Bishop Carroll gave as an objec¬ 
tion Gallitzin’s “ great load of debt rashly, though for excellent 
and charitable purposes, contracted.” In 1815 Gallitzin was sug¬ 
gested for the bishopric of Bardstown, Kentucky, and in 1827 for 
the proposed see of Pittsburg, and he refused the bishopric-of 
Cincinnati. He died at Ixiretto, the settlement he had founded 
in Cambria county, on the 6th of May 1840, Among his 
parishioners Gallitzin was a great power for good. His part in 
building up the Roman Catholic Church in western Pennsylvania 
cannot be estimated ; but it is said that at his death there were 
10,000 members of his church in the district where forty years 
before he had found a scant dozen. One of the villages he founded 
bears his name. Among his controversial pamphlets are : A 
Defence of Catholic Principles (1816), Letter to a Protestant Friend 
on the Holy Scriptures (1820), Appeal to the Protestant Public 
(1834), and Six Letters of Advice (1834), in reply to attacks 
on the Catholic Church by a Presbyterian synod. 

See Sarah M. Brownson, Life of D. A. Gallitzin, Prince and Priest 
(New York, 1S73) ; a brief summary of his life by A. A. Lambing 
in American Catholic Researches (Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, October 
1836, pm 58-68); and a good bibhography by Thomas C. Middleton 
in The Gallitzin Memorandum Booh, in American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia, Researches, vol. 4, pp. 32 sqq. 

GALLIUM (symbol Ga; atomic weight 69-9), one of the metallic 
chemical elements. It was discovered in 1875 through its 
spectrum, in a specimen of zinc blende by Lecoq de Boisbaudran 
(Commies rendus, 1875,81, p. 493, and following years). The chief 
chemical and physical properties of gallium had been predicted 
many years before D. Mendeleeff (c. 1869) from a consideration 
of the projierties of aluminium, indium and zinc (see Element). 
The metal is obtained from zinc blende (which only contains it in 
very small quantity) by dissolving the mineral in an acid, and 


precipitating the gallium by metallic zinc. The precipitate is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and foreign metals are removed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen; the residual liquid being then fraction¬ 
ally^ precipitated by sodium carbonate^ which throws out the 
gallium before the janc. This precipitate is converted into 
gallium sulphate and finally into a pure specimen of the oxide, 
from which the metal is obtained by the electrolysis of an alkaline 
solution. Gallium crystallizes in greyish-white octahedra which 
melt at 30 'iS° to ® silvery-white liquid. It is very hard and but 
slightly malleable and flexible, although in thin plates it may be 
bent sever^ times without breaking. The specific gravity of the 
solid form is S'956 (24'5* ^•)> ot the liquid b'ofig, whilst the specific 
heats of the two varieties are, for the solid form 0-079 C.) 

and for the liquid 0-082 (106-119°) [M. Berthelot, Comptes 
rendus, 1878,86, p. 786]. It is not appreciably volatilized at a red 
heat. Chlorine acts on it readily in the cold, bromine not so 
easily, and iodine only when the mixture is heated. The atomic 
weight of gallium has been determined by Lecoq de Boisbaudran 
by ignition of gallium ammonium alum, and also by L. Meyer and 
K. Seubert. 

Gallium oxide Ga,0, is obtained when the nitrate is heated, or by 
solution of the metal in nitric acid and ignition of the nitrate. It 
forms a white friable mass which after ignition is insoluble in acids. 
On heating to redness in a stream of hydrogen it forms a bluish 
mass which is probably a lower oxide of composition GaO. Gallium 
forms colourless salts, which in neutral dilute aqueous solutions are 
converted on heating into basic salts. The gc^ium salts are pre¬ 
cipitated by alkaline carbonates and by barium carbonate, but not 
by sulphuretted hydrogen unless in acetic acid solution. Potassium 
ferrocyanide gives a precipitate even in very dilute solution. In 
neutral solutions, zinc gives a precipitate of gallium oxide. By 
heating gallium in a regulated stream of chlorine the dichloride 
GaCL IS obtained as a crystalline mass, which melts at 164° C. and 
readily decomposes on exposure to moist air. The trichloride 
GaClo is similarly formed when the metal is heated in a rapid stream 
of chlorine, and may he purified by distillation in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen. It forms very deliquescent long white needles melting at 
75-5°C.and boiling at 215-220^0. The bromide, iodide and sulphate 
are known, as is also gallium ammonium alum. Gallium is best 
detected by means of its spark spectrum, which gives two violet lines 
of wave length 4171 and 4031. 

GALLON, an English measure of capacity, usually of liquids, 
but also used as a dry measure for com. A gallon contains four 
quarts. The word was adapted from an O. Norm. Fr. galon, 
Central Fr. falon, and was Latinized as ga/o and galona. It 
appears to be connected with the modern French fale, a bowl, but 
the ultimate origin is unknown ; it has been referred without 
much plausibility to Gr. yavAds, a milk pail. The British 
imperial gallon of four quarts contains 277-274 cub. in. The 
old English wine gallon of 231 cub. in. capacity is the standard 
gallon of the United States. 

GALLOWAY, JOSEPH (1731-1803), American lawyer and 
politician, one of the most prominent of the Ixiyalists, was born in 
West River, Anne Arundel county, Maryland, in 1731. He early 
removed to Philadelphia, where he acquired a high standing os a 
lawyer. From 1756 until 1774 (except in 1764) he was one of the 
most influential members of the Pennsylvania Assembly, over 
which he presided in 1766-1773. During this period, with his 
friend Benjamin Franklin, he led the opposition to the Pro¬ 
prietary government, and in 1764 and 1765 attempted to secure a 
royal charter for the province. With the approach of the crisis 
in the relations between Great Britain and the American colonies 
he adopted a conservative course, and, while recognizing the 
justice of many of the colonial complaints, discouraged radical 
action and advocated a compromise. As a member of the First 
Continental Congress, he introduced (28th September 1774) a 
“ Plan of a Proposed Union between Great Britain ancl the 
Colonies,” and it is for this chiefly that he is remembered. It 
provided for a president-general appointed by the crown, who 
should have supreme executive authority over all the colonies, 
and for a grand council, elected triennially by the several pro¬ 
vincial assemblies, and to have such “rights, liberties and 
privileges as are held and exercised by and in the House of 
Commons of Great Britain ” ; the president-general and grand 
council wejp to be “ an inferior Atinct branch of the British 
legislature, united and incorporatefl^trith it.” The assent of the 
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grand council and of the British parliament was to be “ requisite 
to the validity of all . . . gener^ acts or statutes/’ except that 
“ in time of War, all bills for granting aid to the crown, prepared 
by the grand council and approved by the president-general, 
shall be valid and passed into a daw, without the assent of the 
British parliament.” The individual cotonies, however, were to 
retain control over their strictly internal aiffairs. measure 
wa.s debated at length, was advocated by such influential members 
as John Jay and James Duane of New York and Edward 
Rutledge of South Carolina, and was eventually defeated only by 
the vote of six colonies to five. Galloway declined a second 
election to Congress in 1775, joined the British army ait New 
Brunswick, New Jersey (December 1776), advised the British to 
attack Philadelphia by the Delaware, and during the British 
occupation of feladeiphta was superintendent of 

the port, of prohibited articles, and of police of ^e city. In 
October 1778 he went to England, where he remained until his 
death at Watford, Hfertford&ire, on the a^th of August 1803. 
After he left America his life was attainted, and his property, 
valued at £40,000, was confiscated by the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, a loss for which he received a partial recompense in die 
form of a small pariiamentaiy pension. He was one of the 
clearest thinkers and ablest political writers among the American 
Loyalists, and, according to Prof. Tyler, “ shared with Thomas 
Hutchinson the supreme place among American statesmen 
opposed to the Revolution.” 

Among hi.s panmblets aro A Candid Examination of the Mutual 
Claims of Great Britain and the Colonies (1775) ; Historical and 
Political Reflections on the Rise and Progress of the A merican Rebellion 
(1780) ; Cool Thoughts on the Cons^uences to Great Britain of 
American Independence (1780); and The Claim of the American 
Loyalists Reviewed and Maintained upon Incontrovertible Principles 
of Law and Justice (1788J. 

See Thomas Balcn (£d.), Tlw Examination of Joseph Galloway 
^ a Committee of the House of Commons (PliUadelphia, 1853): 
Ernest H. Baldwin, Joseph Galloway, the Loyalist Politician (New 
Haven, J903) ; and M. C. Tyler, Literary History of the American 
Revolution (s vols.. New York, 1897). 

GALLOWAY, THOMAS (1796-1851), Scottish mathematician, 
was born at Symington, Lanarkshire, on the a6th of February 
1796. In 181 j he entered the university of Edinburgh, wliere Iw 
distinguished himself specially in mathematics. In 1833 he was 
appointed one of the teachers of mathematics at the military 
college of Sandhurst, and in r833 he was appointed actuary to the 
Amicable Life Assurance Office, the oldest institution of that kind 
in London ; in which situation he remained till his death on the 
ist of November 1851. Galloway was a voluminous, though, ior 
the most part, an anonymous writer. His most interesting 
paper is “ On the Proper Motion of the Solar System,” and was 
published in the Phil. Trans,, 1847. He contributed largely to 
the seventh edician of the Eneyelopaedia Britanmca, and also 
wrote several scientific papers for the Edinburgh Rectew and 
various scientific journal. His Encyclopaedia article, “ Prob¬ 
ability,” was published separatdy. 

See Trimaactiom of the Royal Astronomical Society (1833)1 

GALLOWAY, a district in the south-west of Scotland, com¬ 
prising the counties of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown. St was 
the Novantiaoi the Romans, and till the end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury included Garrick, now the southern division of Ayrshire. 
Though the designation has not been adopted dviHy, its use 
historically and locally has been long established. Thus the 
Bruces were lords of Galloway, and the tide of earl of Galloway 
(created 1623) is now held by a branch of the Stewarts. Galloway 
also gives its nuae to a famous indigenous breed of black hornless 
cattle. See KiaKCUOBRioivrsHiKB and Wiotowksrirs. 

GALLOWS' (a common Teutonic word—cf. Goth, galga, 
O. H. Ger. gdgo, Mod. Ctr.&algtn, A.S. gedtan, itc.^-oi uncertain 

> The word “ gallows ’’ is the plural of a word (gaiwe, galowe, atllow) 
Which, according to the Hete English Dielionary, was oecasionnlly 
used as l|Kgas die 17th century, though ften the 13th oentnry on¬ 
wards thSplarol fqr^ was atom usual. Caxton i^aks both pi ” a 
gallows," and, in the plder form, of ” a pair of eallows,” this rpferriiig 
prqbahly to the two uptight pmta. From the tCdi century qnwards 
•‘ gifnbwti ” hah heen eorSlstently treated as a singular term', a new 
(Aurai, “ gallowses,” having come into nse. ” The latter, thou^ 


origin), the appamtus for executing the sentence of death by 
hanging. It usually consists of two upri^t posts and a nross- 
beam, but sometimes of a single upright with a beam pK^ectiog 
from the top. The Roman gallows was the cross, and in the 
eider translations of the Bible " ^llows ” was used for the cross 
on whida Christ suffered £so galga in Ulfilas’s Godiic Testament).'' 
Another form of gidlows m the middle ages was that of which the 
famous example at Montfaucon near Paris was the type. This 
was a square structure formed of columns of nsasonry eoanected 
in each tier with cross-pieces of wood,, and with pits beneath, 
into which the bodies fell after disarticulation by exposure to the 
weather. 

According to actutd usage the condemned man stands on a 
platform or drop (introduced in England in 1760), the rope hangs 
from the cross-beam, and the noose at its end is placed round 
his neck. He is hanged by the falling of the drop, the knot in 
the noose being so adjusted that the spinal cord is broken by the 
fall and death instantaneous. In old times the process was far 
less merciful; sometimes the condemned man. stood in a carl, 
which was drawn away from under him ; sometimes he had to 
mount a ladder, from which he was thrust by the hangman. 
Until 1832 malefactors in England were sometimes hanged by 
being drawn up from the platform by a heavy weight at the other 
end of the rope. Death in these cases was by strangulation. At 
the present time executions in the United Kingdom are private, 
the gallows being erected in a chamber or enclosed space set 
apart for the pui^se insjde the gaol. 

The word “ gibbet,” the Fr. gibel, gallows, which apj^rs in 
the first instance to have meant a crooked stick,® was originally 
used in English synonymously with gallows, as it sometimes 
still is. Its later and more special application, however, was to 
tlie upright posts with a projecting arm on which the bodies of 
criminals were suspended after their execution. These gibbets 
were erected m conspicuous spots, on the tops of hills (Callows 
Hili is still a common name) or near frequented roads. The 
bodies, smeared with pitch to prevent too rapid decomposition, 
hung in chains os a warning to evildoers. I^^om the nuesome 
custom comes the common use of the word “ to gibbet ” for any 
holding up to public infamy or contempt. 

GALLS. In animals galk occur mostly on or under the skin of 
living nvammals and birds, and are produced by Acaridea, and by 
dipterous insects of the genus Oestrus. Signor Moriggia^ has 
described and figured a horny excrescence, nearly 8 in. in length, 
from the back of the human hand, which was caused by Acarus 
domesticus. What ai>e commonly known as galls are vegetable 
excresc^ices, and, according to the definition of Lacaze-Duthiers, 
comprise “ all abnormal vegetable productions developed on 
plants by the action of animals, more particularly by insects, 
whatever may be their form, bulk or situation.” For the larvae 
of their makers the galls provide shelter and sustenance. Tlie 
exciting cause of the %pertrophy, in the case of the typical grails, 
appears to be a minute quantity of some irritating fluid, or virus, 
secreted by the female insect, and deposited with her egg in the 
puncture made by her ovipositor in the cortical or foliaceous parts 
of plants. This virus causes the rapid enlargement and subdivision 
of the cells affected by it, so as to form the tissues of the gall. Oval 
or larval irritation also, without doubt, plays an important port 
in the formatioai of many galls. Though, as Lac^-Duthiers 
remarks, a certain relation is necessary between the “ stimulus ” 
and the “ suj^orter of tte stimulus,” as evidenced by the limita¬ 
tion in the majority of eases of each species of gatt-msect to wme 
one vegetabls structure, stffl it must be the qjjsmty of the Irritant 

not strictly obsolete, is aow seldom used; <ihe formation is felt 
to be somewhat nneonth, so that the nse «£ the word in the plural 
is coouaonly evaded " [Nem Bug. Diet, 8,v. ** GaUows 

” In Med. Lot. " gaifows” was translated by furia and patibulum, 
both words applied in classical Latbi to a fork-shaped' histrument 
of pnnlshmest mstesied on the nedc of Slaves and eriminels. Furia, 
te iDodal Isrw, was the r^t granted to tenants taanriiK major jwis- 
dfotioH to erect a g^lows within the limits qf their fiet. 

* Cf. Wace, Roman 4 e Rais, iU. 8340: 

*' St il a'Te glbet aaisi 

- Qni« sen dSstoe bras pendl.”' 

t Quoted ba.,£oalogfeul Record, iv. (1867), p. 1911. 
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of the tissues, rather than the specific pecnlisrities or the port 
of the plant afiected, that pcmcipally detemunes the nature of the 
gall. Thus tte chai^tenstia of the cutxant<gBll of Sfalb$gaster 
baccamm, i.., which occurs ahke on, the leaves aad on the 
ilower-stalks of the otdc, axe obviously due to the act of ovi- 
pcsition, and not to die functions of the parts producing it; 
the bright red galls of the saw-fly Nematus gedUeda are fou^ on 
four dillerent species of willow, Salix frt^iUs, S. alba, S, taprea 
and 5 . cinerea ; ‘ and the galb of a Cynipid, Biorkiia aptem, 
usually develop^ on the rootlets of the oak, have been procured 
also from the deodar.* Often the gidl bears no visible resemblance 
to the structures out of which it is developed; commonly, 
however, outside the larval chamber, or gall proper, and giving 
to the gall its distinctive form, are to be detected certain more or 
less modified special organs of the plant. The gall of Cetidomyia 
strobiUna, formed from wiHow-buos, is mainly a rosette of leaves 
the stalks of which have had their growth arrested. The small, 
smooth, seed-shap)cd gall of the American Cynips seminalor, 
Harris, according to W. F. Bassett,* is the petiole, and its ter¬ 
minal tuft of woolly hairs the enormously developed pubescetKe 
of the young oak-leaf. The moss-like covering of the “^deguars ” 
of the wild rose, the galls of a Cyn^nd, Rhodites rosae, represents 
leaves which have been developed with scarcely any parenchyma 
between their fibro-vascular bundles ; and the “ artichoke-gaik ” 
or “ oak-strobile,” produced by Aphilothrix gemmae, L., which 
insect arrests the development of the acorn, consists of a cupule 
to which more or less modified leaf-scales are attached, with a 
peduncular, oviform, inner gall.* E. Newman held the view that 
many oak-galls are pseudobalani or false acorns : “ to produce 
an acorn has been the intention of the oak, but the gall-fly has 
frustrated the attempt.” Their formation from buds which 
normally would have yielded leaves and shoots is explained by 
Parfitt as the outcome of an effort at fructification induced by 
oviposition, such as has been found to result in several plants from 
injury by insect-agency or otherwise.* Galls vary remarkably 
in size and slmpe according to the species of their makers. The 
polythalamous gall of AfkiUithrix raiicis, found on the roots of 
old oak-trees, may attain the size of a man’s fet; the galls of 
another Cynipid, Andricus oecultus, Tschek,* which occurs on the 
male flowers of Quereus sessiliftora, is 2 millunetres, or barely a 
line, in length. Many galls are brightly coloured, as, for instance, 
the oak-leaf hairy galls of Spathegaster tricolor, which are of a 
crimson hue, more or less diffused according to exposure to light. 
The variety of forms of galls is very great. Some are like urns 
or cups, others lenticular. The “ knoppern ” of Cynips 
polycera, Gir., are cones having the broad, slightly convex 
upper surface surrounded with a toothed ridge. Of the Ceylonese 
galls, ” some are as symmetrical as a composite flower when in 
bud, others smooth and spherical like a berry; some protected 
by long spines, others clothed with yellow wool formed of long 
cellular hairs, others with regularly tufted hairs.” ^ The characters 
of galls are constant, and as a rule exceedingly diagnostic, even 
when, as in the case of ten different |all-gnats of an American 
willow, Salix humilis, it is difiBcult or impossible to tell the full- 
grown insects that produce them from one another. In degree 
of complexity of internal structure galls differ considerably. 
Some are monothalamous, and contain but one larva of the gall- 
maker, whilst others are many-celled and numerously inhabited. 
The largest class ore the unilocular, or simple, external galls, 
divided by Lacaze-Duthiers into those with and those without 
a superficial protective layer or rind, and composed of hard, 
or spongy, or cellular tissue. In a ewnmon gall-nut that authority 
distinguisiwd seven constituent portions: an epidermis; a 
subdermic cellular tissue; a spongy and a hard layer, composing 

' P. CatneroD, SeotHsh NrOmaUtt, U. pp. ii-*5. 

• Entomotogirt, vM. p. 47. 

• See in JVse. Entom. Soc. of Londem for the Year 1673, p. xvi. 

• See A. yiUlleT, Gardener's Chronicle (1871), pp. iiOii and 1318; 
and B. A. Fitch, Ent3mologisl,.iA. p. 

• Entomologist, vl. ppt 475-178, 33 g- 34 n- 

• Verhandl. d. toohg.-bot. Get. in Wien, xxi. p. 799. 

’ Darwin, Variations of Animals and Plassts tmder Domesticalion, 
ii. p. 282. 


the parenchyma proper ; vessels which, without forming a 
complete investment, un^rlie the parenchyma; a ^rd pro¬ 
tective layer; and lastly, within that, an alimentary central 
mass inhabited by the growing larva.* 

Galls are formed by insects of several orders. Among the 
Hymenoptera are the gall-wasps (Cynips and its allies), which 
infect the various species of oak. They are small insects, having 
straight antennae, and a compressed, usually v^ short abdomen, 
with the second or second and third segments greatly developed, 
and the rest imbricated, and concealing the partially coiled 
ovipositor. The transformations from the larval state are 
completed within the gall, out of which the imago, or perfect 
insect, tunnels its way,—usually in autumn, diou^ sometimes, 
os has been observed of some individuals of Cynips KoUari, 
after hibernation. 

Among the commoner of the galls of ^ Cynipidae are the 
“ oak-apple ” or “ oak-sponge ” of Andricus termmalis. Fab.; 
the “ currant ” Or “ berry galls ” of Spathegaster baccarum, 
L., above mentioned ; and the “ oak-spangles ” of Neuroterus 
lenticularis,* Oliv., generally reputed to be fungoid growths, 
until the discovery of their true nature by Frederick Smith,’* and 
the succulent " chmy-galls ” of Dryophanta seutdlaris, Oliv. 
The “ m^le ” or " Devonshire woody ” of oak-buds, 
which often destroy the leading shoots of young trees, are pro¬ 
duced by Cynips KoUari, already alluded to. They were first 
introduced into Devonshire about the year 1847, had become 
common near Birmingham by 1866, and two or three years later 
were observed in several parts of Scotland.’* They contain 
about 17 % of tannin.’* On account of their regular form they 
have been used, threaded on wire, for making ornamental baskets. 
The large purplish Mecca or Bussorah galls,’* produced on a 
species of oak by Cynips insana, Westw., have been regarded by 
many writers as the Dead Sea fruit, mad-apples (mala insana), 
or apples of Sodom (poma sodomitica), alluded to by Josephus 
and others, which, however, are stated by £. Robinson (Bibl. 
Researches in Palestine, vol. i. pp. ss*-S* 4 » **^ 7 ) to 

the singular fruit called by the Arabs Art", produced ^ the 
Asclepias gigantea or procera of botanists. What in California 
are known as “ flea seeds ” are oak-galls made by a species of 
Cynips ; in August they become detached from the leaves that 
bear them, and are caused to jump by the spasmodic movements 
of the grub within the thin-walled gall-cavity.’* 

Common gall-nuts, nut-galls, or oak-galls, the Aleppo, Turkey, 
or Levant galls of commerce (Ger. Calldpfel, levantische 
Gallen; Ft. noix de GaUe), are produced on Quereus in- 
fectoria, a variety of Q. Lusilanica, Webb, by Cynips (Diplolepis, 
Latr.) tinctoria, L., or C. gaUae tinctoriae, Oliv. Aleppo gsdls 
(gallae hedepenses) are britw, hard, spherical bodies, in. in 
diameter, ridged and warty on the upper half, and light brown 
to dark greyish-yellow within. Wnat are termed “ blue,” 
“black,” or “green” galls contain the insect; the inferior “white” 
galls, which are lighter coloured, and not so compact, heavy or 
astringent, are garnered after its escape (see fig. i). Less valued 
are the galls of Tripoli (Taraplus or Tarabulus, whence the name 
“ Tarablous galls ’> The most esteemed Syrian galls, according 
to Pereira, are those of Mosul on the Tigris. Other varieties of 
nut-galls, Asides the above-mentioned, are employed in Europe 
for various purposes. Commercial gall-nuts have yielded on 
analysis from 26 (H. Davy) to. 77 (Buchner) % of tannin (see 

• " Recberches pour servir i. Thiatoire des gaHes,” A «». des sci, 

* AccorJhig^to^r Adler, alternation of generations takes place 

between N. lenfionloris and Spathegaster baccarum (see B. A. Ormerod, 
Entomologist, xi. p. 34J. , , 

» See Westwood, to the Mod. Classtf. of Insects, if. (1840) 

^ u For figures and descriptions of insect and gall, see Entomoiogist, 
iv. p. 17, vii. p. 341, ix. p. 53, xi- P- ' 31 - . 

Scottish Naturalist, i. (1871) p. 116, &c. 

“ Vinea, Joum. de ^rm. et de cMm. xxx. (1856) p. 290; 
" English Ink-GaUs," Pharm. Journ. 2nd ser. iv. p. 520. 

See Pereira, Materia Medica, vol. fl. pt. i. p. 347 ; Pharm. Journ. 
1st ser. vol. viii. pp. 422-424. .... 

“ See Stretch and C. D. fijbbes, Proc. Caltfornia Acad, 

of Sciences, iv. pp. 265 and 266. Th 
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grand council and of the British parliament was to be “ requisite 
to the validity of all . . . gener^ acts or statutes/’ except that 
“ in time of War, all bills for granting aid to the crown, prepared 
by the grand council and approved by the president-general, 
shall be valid and passed into a daw, without the assent of the 
British parliament.” The individual cotonies, however, were to 
retain control over their strictly internal aiffairs. measure 
wa.s debated at length, was advocated by such influential members 
as John Jay and James Duane of New York and Edward 
Rutledge of South Carolina, and was eventually defeated only by 
the vote of six colonies to five. Galloway declined a second 
election to Congress in 1775, joined the British army ait New 
Brunswick, New Jersey (December 1776), advised the British to 
attack Philadelphia by the Delaware, and during the British 
occupation of feladeiphta was superintendent of 

the port, of prohibited articles, and of police of ^e city. In 
October 1778 he went to England, where he remained until his 
death at Watford, Hfertford&ire, on the a^th of August 1803. 
After he left America his life was attainted, and his property, 
valued at £40,000, was confiscated by the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, a loss for which he received a partial recompense in die 
form of a small pariiamentaiy pension. He was one of the 
clearest thinkers and ablest political writers among the American 
Loyalists, and, according to Prof. Tyler, “ shared with Thomas 
Hutchinson the supreme place among American statesmen 
opposed to the Revolution.” 

Among hi.s panmblets aro A Candid Examination of the Mutual 
Claims of Great Britain and the Colonies (1775) ; Historical and 
Political Reflections on the Rise and Progress of the A merican Rebellion 
(1780) ; Cool Thoughts on the Cons^uences to Great Britain of 
American Independence (1780); and The Claim of the American 
Loyalists Reviewed and Maintained upon Incontrovertible Principles 
of Law and Justice (1788J. 

See Thomas Balcn (£d.), Tlw Examination of Joseph Galloway 
^ a Committee of the House of Commons (PliUadelphia, 1853): 
Ernest H. Baldwin, Joseph Galloway, the Loyalist Politician (New 
Haven, J903) ; and M. C. Tyler, Literary History of the American 
Revolution (s vols.. New York, 1897). 

GALLOWAY, THOMAS (1796-1851), Scottish mathematician, 
was born at Symington, Lanarkshire, on the a6th of February 
1796. In 181 j he entered the university of Edinburgh, wliere Iw 
distinguished himself specially in mathematics. In 1833 he was 
appointed one of the teachers of mathematics at the military 
college of Sandhurst, and in r833 he was appointed actuary to the 
Amicable Life Assurance Office, the oldest institution of that kind 
in London ; in which situation he remained till his death on the 
ist of November 1851. Galloway was a voluminous, though, ior 
the most part, an anonymous writer. His most interesting 
paper is “ On the Proper Motion of the Solar System,” and was 
published in the Phil. Trans,, 1847. He contributed largely to 
the seventh edician of the Eneyelopaedia Britanmca, and also 
wrote several scientific papers for the Edinburgh Rectew and 
various scientific journal. His Encyclopaedia article, “ Prob¬ 
ability,” was published separatdy. 

See Trimaactiom of the Royal Astronomical Society (1833)1 

GALLOWAY, a district in the south-west of Scotland, com¬ 
prising the counties of Kirkcudbright and Wigtown. St was 
the Novantiaoi the Romans, and till the end of the 12th cen¬ 
tury included Garrick, now the southern division of Ayrshire. 
Though the designation has not been adopted dviHy, its use 
historically and locally has been long established. Thus the 
Bruces were lords of Galloway, and the tide of earl of Galloway 
(created 1623) is now held by a branch of the Stewarts. Galloway 
also gives its nuae to a famous indigenous breed of black hornless 
cattle. See KiaKCUOBRioivrsHiKB and Wiotowksrirs. 

GALLOWS' (a common Teutonic word—cf. Goth, galga, 
O. H. Ger. gdgo, Mod. Ctr.&algtn, A.S. gedtan, itc.^-oi uncertain 

> The word “ gallows ’’ is the plural of a word (gaiwe, galowe, atllow) 
Which, according to the Hete English Dielionary, was oecasionnlly 
used as l|Kgas die 17th century, though ften the 13th oentnry on¬ 
wards thSplarol fqr^ was atom usual. Caxton i^aks both pi ” a 
gallows," and, in the plder form, of ” a pair of eallows,” this rpferriiig 
prqbahly to the two uptight pmta. From the tCdi century qnwards 
•‘ gifnbwti ” hah heen eorSlstently treated as a singular term', a new 
(Aurai, “ gallowses,” having come into nse. ” The latter, thou^ 


origin), the appamtus for executing the sentence of death by 
hanging. It usually consists of two upri^t posts and a nross- 
beam, but sometimes of a single upright with a beam pK^ectiog 
from the top. The Roman gallows was the cross, and in the 
eider translations of the Bible " ^llows ” was used for the cross 
on whida Christ suffered £so galga in Ulfilas’s Godiic Testament).'' 
Another form of gidlows m the middle ages was that of which the 
famous example at Montfaucon near Paris was the type. This 
was a square structure formed of columns of nsasonry eoanected 
in each tier with cross-pieces of wood,, and with pits beneath, 
into which the bodies fell after disarticulation by exposure to the 
weather. 

According to actutd usage the condemned man stands on a 
platform or drop (introduced in England in 1760), the rope hangs 
from the cross-beam, and the noose at its end is placed round 
his neck. He is hanged by the falling of the drop, the knot in 
the noose being so adjusted that the spinal cord is broken by the 
fall and death instantaneous. In old times the process was far 
less merciful; sometimes the condemned man. stood in a carl, 
which was drawn away from under him ; sometimes he had to 
mount a ladder, from which he was thrust by the hangman. 
Until 1832 malefactors in England were sometimes hanged by 
being drawn up from the platform by a heavy weight at the other 
end of the rope. Death in these cases was by strangulation. At 
the present time executions in the United Kingdom are private, 
the gallows being erected in a chamber or enclosed space set 
apart for the pui^se insjde the gaol. 

The word “ gibbet,” the Fr. gibel, gallows, which apj^rs in 
the first instance to have meant a crooked stick,® was originally 
used in English synonymously with gallows, as it sometimes 
still is. Its later and more special application, however, was to 
tlie upright posts with a projecting arm on which the bodies of 
criminals were suspended after their execution. These gibbets 
were erected m conspicuous spots, on the tops of hills (Callows 
Hili is still a common name) or near frequented roads. The 
bodies, smeared with pitch to prevent too rapid decomposition, 
hung in chains os a warning to evildoers. I^^om the nuesome 
custom comes the common use of the word “ to gibbet ” for any 
holding up to public infamy or contempt. 

GALLS. In animals galk occur mostly on or under the skin of 
living nvammals and birds, and are produced by Acaridea, and by 
dipterous insects of the genus Oestrus. Signor Moriggia^ has 
described and figured a horny excrescence, nearly 8 in. in length, 
from the back of the human hand, which was caused by Acarus 
domesticus. What ai>e commonly known as galls are vegetable 
excresc^ices, and, according to the definition of Lacaze-Duthiers, 
comprise “ all abnormal vegetable productions developed on 
plants by the action of animals, more particularly by insects, 
whatever may be their form, bulk or situation.” For the larvae 
of their makers the galls provide shelter and sustenance. Tlie 
exciting cause of the %pertrophy, in the case of the typical grails, 
appears to be a minute quantity of some irritating fluid, or virus, 
secreted by the female insect, and deposited with her egg in the 
puncture made by her ovipositor in the cortical or foliaceous parts 
of plants. This virus causes the rapid enlargement and subdivision 
of the cells affected by it, so as to form the tissues of the gall. Oval 
or larval irritation also, without doubt, plays an important port 
in the formatioai of many galls. Though, as Lac^-Duthiers 
remarks, a certain relation is necessary between the “ stimulus ” 
and the “ suj^orter of tte stimulus,” as evidenced by the limita¬ 
tion in the majority of eases of each species of gatt-msect to wme 
one vegetabls structure, stffl it must be the qjjsmty of the Irritant 

not strictly obsolete, is aow seldom used; <ihe formation is felt 
to be somewhat nneonth, so that the nse «£ the word in the plural 
is coouaonly evaded " [Nem Bug. Diet, 8,v. ** GaUows 

” In Med. Lot. " gaifows” was translated by furia and patibulum, 
both words applied in classical Latbi to a fork-shaped' histrument 
of pnnlshmest mstesied on the nedc of Slaves and eriminels. Furia, 
te iDodal Isrw, was the r^t granted to tenants taanriiK major jwis- 
dfotioH to erect a g^lows within the limits qf their fiet. 

* Cf. Wace, Roman 4 e Rais, iU. 8340: 

*' St il a'Te glbet aaisi 

- Qni« sen dSstoe bras pendl.”' 

t Quoted ba.,£oalogfeul Record, iv. (1867), p. 1911. 
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of the tissues, rather than the specific pecnlisrities or the port 
of the plant afiected, that pcmcipally detemunes the nature of the 
gall. Thus tte chai^tenstia of the cutxant<gBll of Sfalb$gaster 
baccamm, i.., which occurs ahke on, the leaves aad on the 
ilower-stalks of the otdc, axe obviously due to the act of ovi- 
pcsition, and not to die functions of the parts producing it; 
the bright red galls of the saw-fly Nematus gedUeda are fou^ on 
four dillerent species of willow, Salix frt^iUs, S. alba, S, taprea 
and 5 . cinerea ; ‘ and the galb of a Cynipid, Biorkiia aptem, 
usually develop^ on the rootlets of the oak, have been procured 
also from the deodar.* Often the gidl bears no visible resemblance 
to the structures out of which it is developed; commonly, 
however, outside the larval chamber, or gall proper, and giving 
to the gall its distinctive form, are to be detected certain more or 
less modified special organs of the plant. The gall of Cetidomyia 
strobiUna, formed from wiHow-buos, is mainly a rosette of leaves 
the stalks of which have had their growth arrested. The small, 
smooth, seed-shap)cd gall of the American Cynips seminalor, 
Harris, according to W. F. Bassett,* is the petiole, and its ter¬ 
minal tuft of woolly hairs the enormously developed pubescetKe 
of the young oak-leaf. The moss-like covering of the “^deguars ” 
of the wild rose, the galls of a Cyn^nd, Rhodites rosae, represents 
leaves which have been developed with scarcely any parenchyma 
between their fibro-vascular bundles ; and the “ artichoke-gaik ” 
or “ oak-strobile,” produced by Aphilothrix gemmae, L., which 
insect arrests the development of the acorn, consists of a cupule 
to which more or less modified leaf-scales are attached, with a 
peduncular, oviform, inner gall.* E. Newman held the view that 
many oak-galls are pseudobalani or false acorns : “ to produce 
an acorn has been the intention of the oak, but the gall-fly has 
frustrated the attempt.” Their formation from buds which 
normally would have yielded leaves and shoots is explained by 
Parfitt as the outcome of an effort at fructification induced by 
oviposition, such as has been found to result in several plants from 
injury by insect-agency or otherwise.* Galls vary remarkably 
in size and slmpe according to the species of their makers. The 
polythalamous gall of AfkiUithrix raiicis, found on the roots of 
old oak-trees, may attain the size of a man’s fet; the galls of 
another Cynipid, Andricus oecultus, Tschek,* which occurs on the 
male flowers of Quereus sessiliftora, is 2 millunetres, or barely a 
line, in length. Many galls are brightly coloured, as, for instance, 
the oak-leaf hairy galls of Spathegaster tricolor, which are of a 
crimson hue, more or less diffused according to exposure to light. 
The variety of forms of galls is very great. Some are like urns 
or cups, others lenticular. The “ knoppern ” of Cynips 
polycera, Gir., are cones having the broad, slightly convex 
upper surface surrounded with a toothed ridge. Of the Ceylonese 
galls, ” some are as symmetrical as a composite flower when in 
bud, others smooth and spherical like a berry; some protected 
by long spines, others clothed with yellow wool formed of long 
cellular hairs, others with regularly tufted hairs.” ^ The characters 
of galls are constant, and as a rule exceedingly diagnostic, even 
when, as in the case of ten different |all-gnats of an American 
willow, Salix humilis, it is difiBcult or impossible to tell the full- 
grown insects that produce them from one another. In degree 
of complexity of internal structure galls differ considerably. 
Some are monothalamous, and contain but one larva of the gall- 
maker, whilst others are many-celled and numerously inhabited. 
The largest class ore the unilocular, or simple, external galls, 
divided by Lacaze-Duthiers into those with and those without 
a superficial protective layer or rind, and composed of hard, 
or spongy, or cellular tissue. In a ewnmon gall-nut that authority 
distinguisiwd seven constituent portions: an epidermis; a 
subdermic cellular tissue; a spongy and a hard layer, composing 

' P. CatneroD, SeotHsh NrOmaUtt, U. pp. ii-*5. 

• Entomotogirt, vM. p. 47. 

• See in JVse. Entom. Soc. of Londem for the Year 1673, p. xvi. 

• See A. yiUlleT, Gardener's Chronicle (1871), pp. iiOii and 1318; 
and B. A. Fitch, Ent3mologisl,.iA. p. 

• Entomologist, vl. ppt 475-178, 33g-34n- 

• Verhandl. d. toohg.-bot. Get. in Wien, xxi. p. 799. 

’ Darwin, Variations of Animals and Plassts tmder Domesticalion, 
ii. p. 282. 


the parenchyma proper ; vessels which, without forming a 
complete investment, un^rlie the parenchyma; a ^rd pro¬ 
tective layer; and lastly, within that, an alimentary central 
mass inhabited by the growing larva.* 

Galls are formed by insects of several orders. Among the 
Hymenoptera are the gall-wasps (Cynips and its allies), which 
infect the various species of oak. They are small insects, having 
straight antennae, and a compressed, usually v^ short abdomen, 
with the second or second and third segments greatly developed, 
and the rest imbricated, and concealing the partially coiled 
ovipositor. The transformations from the larval state are 
completed within the gall, out of which the imago, or perfect 
insect, tunnels its way,—usually in autumn, diou^ sometimes, 
os has been observed of some individuals of Cynips KoUari, 
after hibernation. 

Among the commoner of the galls of ^ Cynipidae are the 
“ oak-apple ” or “ oak-sponge ” of Andricus termmalis. Fab.; 
the “ currant ” Or “ berry galls ” of Spathegaster baccarum, 
L., above mentioned ; and the “ oak-spangles ” of Neuroterus 
lenticularis,* Oliv., generally reputed to be fungoid growths, 
until the discovery of their true nature by Frederick Smith,’* and 
the succulent " chmy-galls ” of Dryophanta seutdlaris, Oliv. 
The “ m^le ” or " Devonshire woody ” of oak-buds, 
which often destroy the leading shoots of young trees, are pro¬ 
duced by Cynips KoUari, already alluded to. They were first 
introduced into Devonshire about the year 1847, had become 
common near Birmingham by 1866, and two or three years later 
were observed in several parts of Scotland.’* They contain 
about 17 % of tannin.’* On account of their regular form they 
have been used, threaded on wire, for making ornamental baskets. 
The large purplish Mecca or Bussorah galls,’* produced on a 
species of oak by Cynips insana, Westw., have been regarded by 
many writers as the Dead Sea fruit, mad-apples (mala insana), 
or apples of Sodom (poma sodomitica), alluded to by Josephus 
and others, which, however, are stated by £. Robinson (Bibl. 
Researches in Palestine, vol. i. pp. ss*-S* 4 » **^ 7 ) to 

the singular fruit called by the Arabs Art", produced ^ the 
Asclepias gigantea or procera of botanists. What in California 
are known as “ flea seeds ” are oak-galls made by a species of 
Cynips ; in August they become detached from the leaves that 
bear them, and are caused to jump by the spasmodic movements 
of the grub within the thin-walled gall-cavity.’* 

Common gall-nuts, nut-galls, or oak-galls, the Aleppo, Turkey, 
or Levant galls of commerce (Ger. Calldpfel, levantische 
Gallen; Ft. noix de GaUe), are produced on Quereus in- 
fectoria, a variety of Q. Lusilanica, Webb, by Cynips (Diplolepis, 
Latr.) tinctoria, L., or C. gaUae tinctoriae, Oliv. Aleppo gsdls 
(gallae hedepenses) are britw, hard, spherical bodies, in. in 
diameter, ridged and warty on the upper half, and light brown 
to dark greyish-yellow within. Wnat are termed “ blue,” 
“black,” or “green” galls contain the insect; the inferior “white” 
galls, which are lighter coloured, and not so compact, heavy or 
astringent, are garnered after its escape (see fig. i). Less valued 
are the galls of Tripoli (Taraplus or Tarabulus, whence the name 
“ Tarablous galls ’> The most esteemed Syrian galls, according 
to Pereira, are those of Mosul on the Tigris. Other varieties of 
nut-galls, Asides the above-mentioned, are employed in Europe 
for various purposes. Commercial gall-nuts have yielded on 
analysis from 26 (H. Davy) to. 77 (Buchner) % of tannin (see 

• " Recberches pour servir i. Thiatoire des gaHes,” A «». des sci, 

* AccorJhig^to^r Adler, alternation of generations takes place 

between N. lenfionloris and Spathegaster baccarum (see B. A. Ormerod, 
Entomologist, xi. p. 34J. , , 

» See Westwood, to the Mod. Classtf. of Insects, if. (1840) 

^ u For figures and descriptions of insect and gall, see Entomoiogist, 
iv. p. 17, vii. p. 341, ix. p. 53, xi- P- ' 31 - . 

Scottish Naturalist, i. (1871) p. 116, &c. 

“ Vinea, Joum. de ^rm. et de cMm. xxx. (1856) p. 290; 
" English Ink-GaUs," Pharm. Journ. 2nd ser. iv. p. 520. 

See Pereira, Materia Medica, vol. fl. pt. i. p. 347 ; Pharm. Journ. 
1st ser. vol. viii. pp. 422-424. .... 

“ See Stretch and C. D. fijbbes, Proc. Caltfornia Acad, 

of Sciences, iv. pp. 265 and 266. Th 
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mowftpfcte); Sieria della filotofia (i, tS^a) ; Considenuiom 
filoso/uhe suU' idealismo traseendefOide (1841), * memoir on the 
system of Fichte. 

On hJs Dhilosotrfiical views see L. Ferri, Emsi tur rH$stow$ 4$ la 
« iiSn. XIX’ siicU, i. (i8§) i V. in Ueb«- 

viLiin%n4ihM. il. aoo. aj G. Barzellotti, "Philosophy 
V. Lastnicci, PasquaU Galluppt. 


wegVSiu. of 'Philoiofhy, il. app. a; G. Barzellotti, " PUlosophy 
in Italy," in Mind, iS. (*® 7 ®) > 

Studio ctitico (Florence, 1890V 

OALLUS, CORNELIUS 70-26 B,c.\ Roman poet, orator and 
politician, was bom of humble parents at Forum Julii (Frijus) 
m Gaul. At an eariy age he removed to Rome, where he was 
taught by tiie same master as Virgil and Varius Rufus. Virgil, 
who dedicated one of his eclogues (x.) to him, was in great 
measure indebted to the influence of Gallus for the restoration of 
his estate. In political life Gallus espoused the cause of Octavi- 
anus, and as a reward for his services was made praefect of Egypt 
(Suetonius, Augustus, 66). His conduct in this position after¬ 
wards brought him into disgrace with the emperor, and having 
been deprived of his estates and sentenced to banishment, he 
put an end to his life (Dio Cassius liii. 23) GaUus enjoyed a 
high reputation among his contemporaries as a man of intellect, 
and Ovid {Tristia, iv. 10) considered him the first of the elegitw 
poets of Rome. He wrote four books of elegies chiefly on his 
mistress Lycoris (a poetical name for Cytheris, a notorious 
actress), in which he took for his model Euphorion of Chalcis 
(y.r.); he also translated some of this author’s works into I.Atin. 
Nothing by him has survived ; the fragments of the four poems 
attributed to him (first published by Aldus Manutius in 1590 
and printed in A. Riese’s Anthologia Latina, 1869) are generally 
regarded as a forgery. 

See C. Vdlker, De C. Galli vita et scriptu (1840-1844) ; A. Nicolas, 
Do la vit $t des ouvrages de C. GaUus (1851), an exhaustive monograph. 
An inscription found at Philae (published 1896) records the Egyptian 
exploits; see M. Schanz, GeschicUe der romischen Litteraiur, and 
Plc.'fsis, Poisie latino (1909)- 


GAU.U8, 0AIU8 AELIU8, praefect of Egypt 26-24 b.c. By 
order of Augustus he undertook an expedition to Arabia Felix, 
with disastrous results. The troops suffered greatly from disease, 
heat, want of water and the obstinate resistance of the in¬ 
habitants. The treachery of a foreign guide also added to his 
difficulties. After six months Gallus was obliged to return to 
Alexandria, having lust the greater part of his force. He was a 
friend of the geographer Strabo, who gives an account of the 
expedition (xvi. pp. 780-782 ; see also Dio Cassius liii. 29; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist, vi. 32 ; C. Merivale, Hist, of the Romans under 
the Empire, ch. 34; H. Kriiger, Der Fddzug des A. G. nach 
dem gliicklicken AraMtn, 1862). He has been identified with the 
Aelius GaUus frequently (quoted by Galen, whose remedies are 
stated to have been used with success in an Arabian expedition. 

GALLUS, GAIUS OESTIUS, governor of Syria during the reign 
of Nero. When the Jews in Jerusalem, stirred to revolt by the 
outrages of the Roman procurators, had seized the fortress of 
Masada and treacherously murdered the garrison of the palace 
of Herod, Gallus set out from Antioch to restore order. On the 
17th of November a.d. 66 he arrived before Jerusalem. Having 
gained possession of the northern suburb, he attacked the temple 
mount; but, after five days’ fighting, just when (according to 
Josephus) success was within his grasp, he unaccountably with¬ 
drew his forces. During his retreat he was closely pursued 1 ^ 
the Jews and surrounded in a ravine, and only succeeded in 
malting good his escape to Antioch by sacrificing the greater 
part of his army and a large amount of war material. Soon after 
his return Gallus died (before the spring of 67), and was succeeded 
in the governorship by Licinius Mucianus, the prosecution of the 
war being entrusted to V^espasian. 

See Tacitus, Hist. v. 10, 13 ; Suetonius,' Vespasian, 4 ; Josephus, 
BM. Jud. li. 14-20; E. Sharer, Hist, of the Jewish People, div. i. 
vol. ii. p. ata (EnR. tr., 1690). 


GALLUS, GAIUS SULPICIUS, Roman general, statesman 
and orator. Under Lucius Aemilius Paulus, his intimate friend, 
he commanded the and legion m the campaign against Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, and gained great reputation tot having pre¬ 
dicted an eclipse of the moon bn the night before the battle of 
Fydna (168 b.c.). On his return from Macedonia he was elected 


consul (166), and in the same jrear reduced the Ligurians to 
submisnon. In 164 he wassent .as;ambassador to Onece and 
Asia, where he held a meeting at Sardis to investigate the charges 
brought against Eumenes of Peigamum by the representatives 
of various cities of Asia Minor. <^us was a man of great learn¬ 
ing, an excellent Greek scholar, and in his later years devoted 
hhnself to the study of astronomy, on which subject he is quoted 
as an authority by Pliny. 

See Livy xUv. sj^ppii. 46; Polybius xxxi. 9, 10; Cicero, Brutus, 
20, De officits, i. 6, De sonoctute, 14; Pliny, Nat. Hist. il. 9. 

GALOIS, EVARISTE (1S11-1S32), French mathematician, was 
bom on the 2Sth of October 1811, and killed in a duel on the 31st 
of May 1832. An obituary notice by his friend Auguste Chevalier 
appeared in the Revue encyclopidique (1832); and his collected 
works are published. Journal de Liouville (1846), pp. 381-444, 
about fifty of these pages being occupied by researches on the 
resolubility of algebraic equations by radicids. This branch of 
algebra he notably enriched, and to him is also due the notion 
of a group of substitutions (see Equation : Theory of Equations ; 
also Groups, Tueory of). 

His collected works, with an introduction by C. F. Picard, were 
published in 1897 at Paris. 

GAL8T0N, a police burgh and manufacturing town of Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901) 4876. It is situated on the Irvine, 5 m. 
E. by S. of Kilmarnock, with a station on the Glasgow & South- 
Western railway. The manufactures include blankets, lace, 
muslin, hosiery and paper-millboard, and coal is worked in the 
vicinity. About i m. to the north, amid the “ bonnie woods and 
braes,” is Loudoun Castle, a seat of the earl of Loudoun. 

GALT. SIR ALEXANDER nLLOOH (1817-1893), Canadian 
.statesman, was the youngest son of John Galt the author. Bom 
in London on the 6th of September 1817, he emigrated to Canada 
m 1835, and settled in Sherbrooke, in the province of Quebec, 
where he entered the service of the British American Land Com¬ 
pany, of which he rose to be chief commissioner. lAter he was 
one of the contractors for extending the_ Grand Trunk railway 
westward from Toronto. He entered public life in 1849 as Liberal 
member for the county of Sherbrooke, but opposed the chief 
measure of his party, tlie Rebellion Losses Bill, and in the same 
year signed a manifesto in favour of union with the United States, 
believing that in no other way could Protestant and Anglo- 
Saxon ascendancy over the Roman Catholic French majority in 
his native province be maintained. In the same year he retired 
from parliament but re-entered it in 1853, and was till 1872 the 
chief representative of the English-speaking Protestants of 
Quebec province. On the fall of the Brown-Dorion administra¬ 
tion in 1858 he was called on to form a ministry, but declined 
the task, and became finance minister under Sir John Macdonald 
and Sir George Cartier on condition that the federation of the 
British North American provinces should become a part of their 
programme. From 1858 to 1862 and 1864 to 1867 he was finance 
minister, and did much to reduce the somewhat chaotic fincnces 
of Canada into order. To him arc due the introduction of the 
decimal system of currency and the adoption of a system of 
protection to Canadian manufactures. To his diplomacy was 
due the coalition in 1864 between Macdonald, Brown and Cartier, 
which carried the federation of the British North American 
provinces, and throughout the three years of negotiation which 
followed his was one of the chief influences. He became finance 
minister in the first Dominion ministry, but suddenly and 
mysteriously resigned on the 4th of November 1867. After his 
retirement he gave to the administration of Sir John Macdonald 
a support which grew more and more fitful, and advocated 
independence as the final destiny of Canada. In 1871 he was 
again offered the ministry of finance on condition of abandoning 
these views, but declined. In 1877 he was the Canadian nominee 
on the Anglo-American fisheries commissbn at Halifax, and 
rendered brilliant service. In 1880 he was apjwinted Canadian 
high commissioner to Great Britain, but retired in 1883 in favour 
of Sir Charles Tupper. During this period he advocatrf imperial 
federation. He was Canitdian delegate at the Paris Monetary 
Conference of 1881, and to the Intemational Exhibitim of 
Fisheries in 1883. PVom this date till his death on the 19th of 
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T JOHM <i 779->:839), Scottish novelist, vru 'bom\t 

Irvme, Ayrshire, on the and of May 1779. He received his early 
leducation at Irvine and Greenock, and read largely from one of 
the public libraries while serving aa a clerk in a mercantile office. 
In 1804 he went to settle in London, where he published anony¬ 
mously a poem on the BattU of Largs, After unsuccessful 
attempts to succeed in business Galt entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but WM never called to the bar. He obtained a commission from 
a British firm to go abroad to find out whether the Berlin and 
Milan decrees could be evaded. He met Byron and Sir John 
Hobhouse at Gibraltar, travelled with Byron to Malta, and met 
him again at Athens. He was afterwards employed by the 
Glasgow merchant Kirkman Finlay on similar business at 
Gibt^tar, uid in 1814 visited France and Holland. His early 
works are the Life arid Administration of Wolsey, Voyages and 
Travels, Letters from the Levant, the life of Benjamin West, 
Historical Pictures and The Wandering Jew ; and be induced 
Colburn to publish a periodical containing dramatic pieces 
rejected by l/)ndon managers. These were afterwards edited 
by Galt as the New British Theatre, which Included some plays of 
his own. He first showed his real power as a writer of fiction in 
The Ayrshire Legatees, which appeared in Blackwood’s Magasine 
in iSso. This was followed in 1821 by his masterpiece —The 
Annals of the Parish ; and, at short intervals. Sir Andrew Wylie, 
The Entail, The Steam-Boat and The Provost were published. 
These humorous studies of Scottish character are all in his 
happiest manner. His next works were Ringan Gilhaize (1823), 
a story of the Covenanters ; The Spaewife (1823), whicli relates 
to the times of James I. of Scotland ; Rathelan (1824), a novel 
founded on the reign of Edward III.; The Omen (1825), which 
was favourably criticized by Sir Walter Scott ; and The Last 
of the Lairds, another picture of Scottish life. 

In 1826 he went to America as secretary to the Canada Land 
Company. He carried out extensive schemes of colonization, 
and opened up a road through what was then forest country 
between Lakes Huron and Erie. In 1827 he founded Guelph in 
upper Cmiada, passing on his way the township of Galt on the 
Grand river, named after him by the Hon. William Dixon. But 
all this work proved financially unprofitable to Galt. In 1829 
he returned to England commercially a mined man, and devoted 
himself with great ardour to literary pursuits, of which the first 
fmit was Lawrie Todd—emt of his best novels. Then came 
Soutkennan, a tale of Scottish life in the times of Queen Mary. 
In 1830 he was appointed editor of the Courier newspaper—a 
post Ik soon relinquished. His untiring industry was seen in tlie . 
publication, in rapid succession, of a Life of Byron, Lives of the 
Players, Bogle Corbet, Stanley Buxton, The Member, The Radical, 
Eben Erskine, The Stolen Child, his Autobiography, and a col¬ 
lection of tales entitled Stories of the Study. In 1834 appeared 
his Literary Life and Miscellanies, dedicated by permission to 
William IV., who sent the author a present of £200. As soon as 
this work was published Galt retired to Greenock, where he 
continued his literary labours till his death on the iith of April 
1839 - 

Gait, like almost all voluminous writers, was exceedingly 
unequal. His masterpieces are The Ayrshire Legatees, The 
Annals of the Parish, .Str Andrew Wylie, The Entail, The Provost 
and Lawrie Todd. The Ayrshire Legatees gives, in the form of 
a number of exceedingly diverting letters, the adventures of the 
B.ev. Dr Pringle and his family in London. Hie letters are made 
^ excuse for endless teaparties and meetings of kirk-^ession 
in the mral parish of Gamook, The Annals of the Parish are 
told by the Rev. Micah Balwhidder, Galt’s finest diaracter. This 
work (wluch, be it remembered, existed in MS. befoM Wvverley 
was publirii^) is a i^ndid picture of the old-fashioned Scottish 
pastw >cnd the life of a country parish; and, in rich humour, 
genuine pathos and tmth to nature it is unsurpassed even by 
Scott. It is a fine specimen of the homely graces vi the Scottish 
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Oiatooti, ama pirMervsa nmcti vigoc«ju« ISorio ---- . 

ol vne even in country distrieta. 
for the first time, the ^ novel Mr Galt 

became so intimately associated afterwanto 

Stuart Mill -nd 

Md a note by MiU in UttUtarimuem, cOiap. ii.). In Sir Andrew 
Wyhe the hero enter^ London as a poor lad, but ariiieved re¬ 
markable success by his shrewd business qualities. The character 
is somewhat exaggerated, but excessively amusing. The Entail 
was read thrice by Byron and Scott, and is the best of Galt’s 
longer novels. Leddy Grippy is a wonderful creation, and was 
considered by Byron equal to any female character in literature 
since Shakespeare’s time. The Provost, in which Provost Pawkie 
tells his own story, portrajrs inimitably the jobb^, bickerintV 
and self-seeking of muniapal dignitaries in a quaint Scottish 
burgh. Jn Lawrie Todd Galt, by giving us the Scot in America, 
accomplish^ a feat which Sir Walter nevw attempted. This 
novel exhibits more variety of style and a greater love of nature 
thanhis other books. The life of a settler is depicted with unerring 
pencil, and with an enthusiasm and imaginative power much more 
poetical than any of the author’s professed poems. 

The best of Galt's novels were reprinted la Blackwood's Standard 
Novels, to volume 1. of which hia fnend Dr Moir prefixed a menioir. 

GALT, a town in Waterloo county, Ontario, Ginada, 23 m. 

N .N.W. of Hamilton, on the Grand river and on the Grand Trunk 
and Canadian Pacific railways. Pqs. (1881) 5187; (1901) 7866. 
It is named after John Galt, the author. It has excellent water 
privileges which furnish power for flour-mills and for manu¬ 
factures of edge tools, castings, machinery, paper and other 
industries. 

6 ALTON, SIR FRANCIS (1822- ), English anthropologist, 

son of S. T. Gallon, of Duddeston, Warwicksiure, was born on the 
i6th of Februa^ 1822. His grandfather was the poet-naturalist 
Erasmus Darwin, and Charles Darwm was his cousin. After 
attending King Edward VI.’s grammar school, Birmingham, he 
studied at Birmingham hospital, and afterwards at Kang’s 
College, London, with the intention of making medicine his pro¬ 
fession ; but after taking his degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 2843 he changed his mind. The years 1845-1846 he spent in 
travelling in the Sudan, and in 1850 he made an exploration, with 
Dr. John Anderson, of Damaraland and the Ovampo country in 
south-west Africa, starting from Waliisch Bay. These tracts had 
practically never been traversed before, and on the appearance 
of the published account of his journey and experiences under the 
title of Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa (1853) 
Gallon was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. His Art of Travel; or, Shifts and Contrivances in Wild 
Countries was first published in 1855. In i860 he visited the 
north of Spain, and published the fruits of his observations of the 
country and the people in the first of a series of volumes, which 
be edit^, entitled Vacation Tourists. He then turned to meteor¬ 
ology, the result of his investigations appearing in Meteoro- 
graphica, published in 1863. Tliis^work was the first serious 
attempit to chart the weather on an extensive scale, and in it also 
the author first established the existence and theory of anti¬ 
cyclones. Gallon was a member of the meteorological committee 
(1868), and of the Meteorological Council which succeeded it, for 
over thii^ years. But his name is most closely associated with 
studies in anthropology and especially in heredity. In 1869 
appeared his Hereditary Genius, its Laws and Consequences, a work 
which excited mudi interest in scien tific and medied circles. This 
was followed by English Men of Science, their Nature and Nurture, 
published in 1674; Inquiries into Human Faculty md its Deudop- 
ment, issued in 1883 j Life-History Album ^1884); Record of 
Famdy Faculties (1884) (tabular forms and directions for enter¬ 
ing aata, with a preface); and Natural Inheritance (1889). The 
idea that systematic efforts should be made to improve the breed 
of mankind by checking the birth-rate of the unfit and further¬ 
ing the productivity of the fit was first put forward by him m 1865; 
he mooted it again in 1884, usii^ the term “ eugenics ” for the 
first time Jn Human Faculty, ani^ 1904 he endued a research 
fellowship in the umveesity of Sbndon for the promotion of 
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knowledge of that subject, which was defined as “ the study of 
agencies under social control that may improve or impair the 
racial qualities of future generations, either physically or men¬ 
tally.” Galton was the author of memoirs on various an¬ 
thropometric subjects; he originated the process of composite 
portraiture, and paid much attention to finger-prints and their 
emplo)'ment for the identification of criminals, his publications 
on this subject including Finder Prints (189s), Decipherment of 
Blurred Finger Prints (i&gi) and Finger Print Directories (1895). 
From the Royal Society, of which he wa.s elected a fellow in i^, 
he received a royal medal in 1886 and the Darwin medal in 1902, 
and honorary degrees were bestowed on him by Oxford (1894) 
and Cambridge (1895). In 1908 he published Memories of My 
Life, and in 1909 he received a knighthood. 

GALUPPI, BALDA8SARE (1706-1785), Italian musical com¬ 
poser, was born on the i8th of October 1706 on the island of 
Burano near Venice, from which he was often known by the 
nickname of Buranello. His father, a barber, and violinist at the 
local theatre, was his first teacher. Uis first opera, composed at 
the age of sixteen, being hissed off the stage, he determined to 
study seriously, and entered the Conservatorio degli Incurabili at 
Venice, as a pupil of Antonio Lotti. After successfully producing 
two operas in collaboration with a fellow-pupil, G. B. Pescetti, in 
1728 and 1729, he entered upon a busy career as a composer of 
operas for Venetian theatres, writing sometimes as many as five 
in a year. He visited London in 1741, and arranged a pasticcio, 
Alexander in Persia, for the Haymarket. Burney considered his 
influence on English music to have been very powerful. In 1740 
he became vice-maestro di cappella at St Mark’s and maestro in 
1762. In 1749 he began writing comic operas to libretti by 
Goldoni, which enjoyed an enormous popularity. He was invited 
to Russia by Catherine II. in 1766, where his operas made a 
favourable impression, and his influence was also felt in Russian 
church music. He returned to Venice in 1768, where he 1 ^ held 
the post of director of the Conservatorio degli Incurabili since 
1762. He died on the 3rd of January 1785. 

Galuppi’s best works are his comic operas, of which 11 Filosofo 
di Campagna (1754), known in England as The Guardian Trick’d 
(Dublin, 1762) was the most popukr. His melody is attractive 
rather than original, but his workmanship in harmony and 
orchestration is generally superior to that of his contemporaries. 
He seems to have been the first to extend the concerted finales of 
Leo and Logroscino into a chain of several separate movements, 
working up to a climax, but in this respect he is much inferior to 
Sarti and Mozart. 

Browning’s poem, “ A Toccata of Galuppi,” does not refer to 
any known composition, but more probably to an imaginary 
extemporization on the harpsichord, such as was of frequent 
occurrence in the musical gatherings of Galuppi’s day. 

See also Alfred Wotqiierme, Baldassare Galuppi, ftude biblio- 
graphique sur ses oeuvres dramatiques (Brussels, 1902). Many of his 
autOKraph scores are in the library of the Brussels conservatoire. 

(E. J.D.) 

GALVANI, LUIGI (1737-1798), Italian physiologist, after 
whom galvanism received its name, was bom at Bologna on the 
9th of September 1737. It was his wish in early life to enter the 
church, but by his parents he was educated for a medical career. 
At the university of Bologna, in which city he practised, he was 
in 1762 appointed public lecturer in anatomy, and soon gained 
repute as a skilled though not eloquent teacher, and, chiefly from 
his researches on the organs of hearing and genito-urinary tract 
of birds, as a comparative anatomist. His celebrated theory 
of animal electricity he enunciated in a treatise, “ De viribus 
electricitatis in motu musculari commentarius,” published in the 
7th volume of the memoirs of the Institute of lienees at Bologna 
in 1791, and separately at Modena in the following year, and 
elsewhere subsequently. The statement has frequently been 
repeated that, in 1786, Galvani had noticed that the leg of a 
skinned frog, on being accidentally touched by a scalpel which 
had kin near an clerical machine, was thrown into violent 
convulsions; and that it was thus that his attention was first 
directed to the relations of animal functions to electricity. From 


documents m the possession of the Institute of Bologna, however, 
it appears that twenty years previous to the publication of his 
Commentary Galvani was alrc^y engaged in investigations os 
to the action of electricity upon tile muscles of frogs. The 
observation that the suspension of certain of these animals on an 
iron railing by copper hooks caused twitching in the muscles of 
their legs Ted him to the invention of his metallic arc, the first 
experiment with which is described in the third part of the 
Commentary, with the date September 20, 1786. The arc he 
constructed of two different metals, which, placed in contact 
the one with a frog’s nerve and the other with a muscle, caused 
contraction of the ktter. In Galvani’s view the motions of the 
muscle were the result of the union, by means of the metallic arc, 
of its exterior or negative electrical charge with positive electricity 
which proceeded along the nerve from its inner substance. Volta, 
on the other hand, attributed them solely to the effect of 
electricity having its source in the junction of the two dissimikr 
metals of the arc, and regarded the nerve and muscle simply as 
conductors. On Galvanik refusal, from religious scruples, to 
take the oath of allegknce to the Cisalpine republic in 1797, he 
was removed from his professorship. Deprived thus of the means 
of livelihood, he retired to the house of his brother Giacomo, 
where he soon fell into a feverish decline. The republican 
government, in consideration of his great scientific fame, eventu¬ 
ally, but too kte, determined to reinstate him in his chair, and he 
died at Bologna on the 4th of December 1798. 

A quarto edition of his works wa.s published at Bologna in 1841- 
1842, by the Academy of Sciences of the Institute of that city, under 
the title Opere edits ed inedite del professore Luigi Galvani. 

GALVANIZED IRON, sheet iron having its surface covered 
with a thin coating of zinc. In spite of the name, galvanic 
action has often no part in the production of galvanized iron, 
which is prepared by dipping the iron, properly cleaned and 
pickled in acid, in a bath of molten zinc. The hotter the zinc the 
thinner the coating, but as a high temperature of the bath is 
attended with certain objections, it is a common practice to use a 
moderate temperature and clear off the excess of zinc by passing 
the plates between rollers. In Norwood and Rogers's process a 
thin coating of tin is applied to the iron before it is dipped in the 
zinc, by putting the plates between layers of granulated tin in a 
wooden tank containing a dilute solution of stannous chloride, 
when tin Ls deposited on them by galvanic action. In “ cold 
galvanizing ” the zinc is deposited electrolytically from a bath, 
preferably kept neutral or slightly acid, containing a. 10% 
solution of crystallized zinc sulphate, ZnSO^'VHuO. The resulting 
surface is usually duller and less lustrous than that obtained by 
the use of molten zinc. Another method of forming a coating of 
zinc, known as “ sherardizing,” was invented by Sherard Cowper- 
Coles, who found that metals embedded in zinc dust (a product 
obtained in zinc manufacture and consisting of metallic zinc mixed 
with a certain amount of zinc oxide) and heated to temperatures 
well below the melting point of zinc, become coated with a layer 
of that metal. In carrying out the process the articles are pkced 
in an air-tight vessel with the zinc dust, which must be dry, and 
subjected to a heat of 250-330° C., the time for which the heating 
is continued depending on the thickness of the deposit required 
and varying from one-half to several hours. If an air-tight 
receptacle is not available, a small percentage of powdered carbon 
is added to the zinc-dust, to prevent increase in the amount of 
oxide, which, if present in excess, tends to make the deposit dull. 

Galvanized iron by its zinc surface is protected from corrosion 
by the weather, though the protection is not very efficient in 
the presence of acid or sulphurous fumes, and accordingly it 
is extensively employed for roofing, especklly in the form of 
corrugated sheets. The iron wire used for wire-netting, tele¬ 
graphic purposes, &c., is commonly galvanized, as also are bolts, 
nuts, chains and other fittings on ships. 

GALVANOMETER, an instrument for detecting or measuring 
electric currents. The term is generallv applied to instruments 
which indicate electric current in scale divisions or arktrary 
units,, as opposed to instruments called amperemeters {q.v.), 
which show directly on a dial the value of the current in amperes. 
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Galvanometers may be divided into direct current and alternating 
current instruments, according as they are intended to measure 
one or other of these two classes of currents (see Elkcxro- 

KIKICTICS). 

Direct Currtnt Galvaitomclers. —Tlie principle on which one type 
of direct current g^vanometer, callea a movable needle galvano¬ 
meter, dejMnds for its action is that a small magnet when suspended 
m the centre of a coil of wire tends to set its magnetic axis in the 
direction of the magnetic field of the coil at that point duo to the 
current passing througli it. In the other type, or movable coil 
gmvanometer, the coil is suspended and the magnet fixed: hence 
the coil tends to wt itself with its axis parallel to the lines of force 
ot the magnet. The movable system must be constrained in some 
way to take up and retain a definite position when no current is 
passh^ by means which are called the control.” 

In Its simple and original form the movable needle galvanometer 
consishid of a horizontal magnetic needle suspended witiiin a coil 
MoveUe “ msulated wire by silk fibres or pivoted on a point like 
■ftrf/r compass needle. The direction of such a neeme is con- 
ga/vaoo- the direction of the terrestrial magnetic force 

meter. within the coil. If the needle is so placed that its axis is 
parallel to the plane of the coil, then when an electric cur- 
rent passes through coil it is deflected and places itself at an angle 
the ebij determined by the strength of the current 
and of the confrolling -field. In the early forms of movable needle 
galvanometer the needk was either a comparatively large magnet 
several inches m length, to else a smaller magnet was employed 
carding a long pointer which i^ved over a scale of degree.s so as to 
indicate the deflexion. A incteod of measuring the deflexion by 
means of a mimr scale and tCbacopo was introduced by K. I^ 
Gauss and W. Weber. The mngnw had a mirror attached to it, 
and a teleKope having cross wirc.s in focus was used to observe 
the scale dwiMOns ofa fixed scale s^n hflected in the mirror. Lord 

Mirror made the important 

ja/vano. ^ reducing the size,f the needle and attach- 

metere. 8^-mirror, the two being 

suspended by a single fibre of coespn silk The mirror 
was made of silvered micro.scopic glass aboiiy i diameter 

and the magnetic needle or needles consisted oi«hort fraementq n? 
watchspring cemented to its back. A ray of ligHit b<no throwi on the 
mirror from a lamp the deflexions of the needle vi^e observed bv 
watching the movements of a spot of light reflectecUmm :* unon a 
fixed scale. This form of mirror galvanometer waSgrgt devised 
in connexion with submarine cable signalling, but Booi.bersiine an 
indispensable Instrument in the physical laboratory. 

In course of time both the original form of single needle«alvano- 
meter and mirror galvanometer were improved by introduce the 
Amtmtie astattc principle and weakening the external contSiijnp 
va/vaae. magnetic field. If two magnetic needles of equal sizCand 
^fterm moment are attached rigidly to one stem parallel to eir-h 
other but with poles placed in oppo.site directions a. 
astatic system results; that is, it the needles are so suspuidcd as j 
to be free to move in a horizontal plane, and if they are madesxactly 
equal in magnetic strength, the system will have no directive )ower. 
If one needle is slightly weaker than the other, the susjNnded 
system will set itself with some axis parallel to the lines of.^rce 
of a field in which it is placed. In a form of astatic needle galvano¬ 
meter devised by Professor A. Broca of Paris, the i>air of magnetize 
needles are suspended vertically and parallel to each other wifi 
poles in opposite directions. The upper poles are included in ont 
coll and the lower poles within another coil, so connected that the^ 
cumnt circulates in the right direction in each coil to displace the 
pairs of poles in the same direction. By this mode of arrangement 
a greater magnetic moment can be secured, together with more 
perfect astaticity and freedom from disturbance by external fields. 
The earth's magnetic field can be weakened by means of a controlling 
magnet arranged to create in the space in the interior of the galvano¬ 
meter coils an extremely feeble controlling magnetic field. In 
instruments having a coil for each needle and de.signed so that the 
current in both coils passes so as to turn both needles in the same 
direcrion, the controlling magnet is so adjusted that the normal 
position of the needles is with the magnetic axis parallel to the plane 
of the coil. An astatic magnetic system used m conjunction with 
a mirror galvanometer gives a highly sensitive form of instrument 
(fig. i): it is, however, easily disturbed by stray magnetic fields 
caused by neighbouring magnets or currents through conductors, 
and therefore is not suitable for use in many places. 

This fact led to the introduction of the movable coil galvanometer 
which was first devised by Lord Kelvin as a telegraphic signalling 
instrument but subsequently modified by A. d’Arsonvsd 
and others into a laboratory galvanometer (fig. a). In this 
instrument a permanent magnet, genersdly of the horse¬ 
shoe shape, is employed to create a sitrong magnetic field, in 
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which a light movable coil is suspended. The suspension 
is bifilar, consjsting of two fine wires which are connected to the ends 
of the coB and serve to lead the current in and out. If such a coil 
is plaoed with its plane parallel to. the lines of force of the permanent 
magnet, then when a current is passing through it it displaces itself 


null method, because if an 


nearly parallel to the lines 
of force of the field. The movable coil may carry a pointer or a 
mirror; in the latter form it is well represented by several much 
used laboratory mstruments. The movable coil galvanometer has 
the great ad^wta^o ttot it is not-easily disturbed by the magnetic 
fields caused by ne^hbounng magnets or electeic currents, and thus 
IS especiaUy useful m the electricid workshop and factory. 

In the practical construction of the suspended needle fixed coil 
g^vanometer gi^t care must be taken with the insulation of the 
wire of the coil. This wire is generally silk-covered, 
wound on a frame, the whole being thoroughly saturate ^^rettrme- 
with paraffin wax. In some cases two wires are wound 
P“rall*li constituting a '■ differential f^vanometer.” 

When properly adjusted this instrument can be used for the exact 
comparison of electric currents ' ” 

electric current is passed 
through one wire and creates 
certain deflexions of the 
needle, the current which 
annuls this deflexion when 
passed through the other 
wire must lie equal to the 
first current. In the con¬ 
struction of a movable coil 
galvanometer, it is usual to 
intensify the magnetic field 
by inserting a fixed soft iron 
core in the interior of the 
movable coll. If the current 
to bo measured is too largo 
to be passed entirely through 
the galvanometer, a portion 
is allowed to flow through a 
circuit connecting the two 
terminals of the instrument. 

This circuit i.s called a shunt 
and is generally arranged so 
as to take 0-9, 0-99, or 0-999 

'—Kelvin Astatic Mirror Gal- 
thr!,ugh \h/ galvLrmotert Eliott square pattern. 

W. E. Ayrton andT. Mather have designed a universal sliunt box or 
resistance which can be applied to any galvanometer and by which a 
known fr^tion of any current can be sent through the galvanometer 
when we taow its resistance (see Tour. Inst. Elec. Eng?L.o»<i., 1894 
* 3 . P- . 314 )- A galvanometer can be calibrated, oc the meaning of tts 
deflexion determmed, by passing through it an electric current of 
known value and observing the deflexion of the needle or coil. The 
known current can be provided in the following manner a single 
.tecondary cell of any kind can have its electromotive force measured 
oy the potentiometer {q.v.), and compared with that of a standard 
voltaic cell. If the secondary cell i.s connected with the galvanometer 
through a known high resistance R, and if the galvanometer is 
Shunted that is, has its terminals connected by another resistance S 
•icn If the resistance of the galvanometer itself is denoted by G 




the who,*«8i3tanco of the shunted galvanometer and high resistance 
has a vt,e represented by R + j^. and therefore the current 
P^d^^d hy an electromotive foree E of 


•presented by 


Suppote tl current proauces a 


SK 

S'(a + s)'+5S' 

iroduces a deflexion 


.p .-wiwe can then alter the 

between theae^on'Ind tot ^ ”>l»tion 

wcxion ana the current: By the sensitiveness of the 


of the needle or coil 
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oalvanometor is insant tlie deflexion produced by a kuovm dectn^ 
m^ve loroe put upon Its terminals or a known current sent through 
it. It is usual to qieciiy the sensitiveness of a mirror galvanometer 
by requiring a certain deflexion, measured in millimetres, of a spot 
of light thrown on the scale placed at one metre from the mirror, 
when an electromotive force of one^millionth of a volt (microvolt), 
is applied to the tcrminalaof the galvanometer; it may be otherwise 
expressed by stating the deflexion produced under the same con¬ 
ditions when a current of one microampere is passed through the 
coil. In modem mirror galvanometers a deflexion of i mm. of the 
spot of light upon a scale at i metre distance can be produced by a 
current as small as one hundred millionth (lo-*) or even one tea 
thousand niiUioath (io->") of an ampere. It is easy to produce 
considerable sensitiveness in the galvanometer, but for practical 
purposes it must always be controlled by the condition that the 
zero remains fixed, that is to say. the galvanometer needle or coil 
must come back to exactly the same position when no current is 
passing through the instrument. Other important qualifications 
of a galvanometer are Its time-period and its dead-beatns»s. For 
certain purposes the needle or coil should return as quickly as 
possible to the zero position and with cither no, or very few, oscilla¬ 
tions. If the latter condition is fulfilled the galvanometer is said 
to be "dead-beat.'’ On the other hand, for some purposes the 
galvanometer is required with the opposite quality, that is to say, 
there must bo as little retardation as poasible to the needle or coil 
when set in motion under an impulsive blow. Such a galvanometer 
is called “ ballistic.” The quality of a galvanometer in this respect 
is best estimated by taking the loHarithmic decrement of the oscilla¬ 
tions when the movable eyetera is set swinging. This last term is 
defined as the logarithm of the ratio of one swing to the next succeed¬ 
ing swing, and a galvanometer of which the logaritlunic decrement 
is large is said to be higdily damped. For many purposes, such as 
for letistanoe measurement. It is desirable to have a galvanometer 
which la hlghW damped; this result can be obtained bv afllxing 
to the needles either light pieces of mica, when it is a movable needle 
galvanometer, or by winding the coil on a silver frame when it is 
a mov^le coil galvanometer. On the other hand, for the comparison 
of capacities of condensers and for other purposes, a galvanometer 
is required which is as little damped as iiossiblc, and for this purpose 
the coU must have the smallest possible frictional resistance to its 
motion through the air. In this case the moment of inertia of the 
movable system must bo decreased or the control strengthened. 

The Uiuthoven string galvanometer is another form of sensitive 
instrument for the measurement of small direct currents. It consists 
of a fine wire or sUvered quartz fibre stretched In a strong magnetic 
field. When a current passes through the wire it is displaced across 
tile field and the displacement is observed with a microscope. 

For the measurement of large currents a " tangent galvanometer 
is employed (fig, 3). Two fixed circular coils are placed apart at a 
distance equal to the radius of either coil, so that a 
current passing through them creates in the central 
region between tliem a nearly uniform magnetic field. 
At the centre of tJie coils is suspended a small magnetic 
needle the length of which sliould not bo greater thanthe radius 
of cither coil. The normal position of the needle is a) right angle* 
to the line joining the centre of tl« 
coils. If a current is pa-ssed through 
the coils, the needle will be deflected, 
and the tangent of the angle ^ 
deflexion will be nearly proportional to 
the current paasiag through the coil, 
provided that the controlling field ifc 

*■ . » . __1 arurl 



ance wire pr strip of metal leaf mounted on glw, over which is- 
suspended a closed loop of bismuth and antimony, forming a t benn o- 
electric couple. This loop is suspended by a qni^ fibre in a strong 
magnetic field, and one junction of the couple is held just over the 
resistance wire and as near it as possible without touching. When 
an alternating current passes through the resistance it creates beat 
which in turn acts on the thenno-j unction and generates a continu¬ 
ous current in the loop, thus deflecting it fai the magnetic field. 
The sensitiveness of such a thermal ammeter can be made sufliciently 
great to detect a current of a few microamperes. 

Refbssmces.—J. A. Fleming, A Handbook for ike Electrical 
laboratory and Testing Room, vol. i. (London, 1901) ; W. E. Ayrton, 
T. Mather and W. E. Sumpner, “ On Galvanometers,” Proc. Phys, 
Soc. London (1890), 10, 393; H. R. Kempc, A Handbook of Electrical 
Testing (London, 1906); A. Gray, Absolute Measurements in Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism, vol. ii. part ii. (London, 1893). Useful 
information is suso contained in the catalogues of all the princiw 
electrical instrument makers—Messrs. Elliott Bros., Nalder, The 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company, Pitkin, Hartmaim and 
Braun, Queen and others. (J- '•) 

GALVESTON, a city and port of entry and the county-seat of 
Galveston county, Texas, U.S.A., on the Gulf of Mexico, near the 
N.E. extremity of Galveston Island and at the entrance to 
Galveston Bay. It is about 48 m. S.E. of pbuston and 310 m. 
W. of New Orleans. Pop. (1880) 22,»48i 11890) 29,084; (1900) 
37)789 (6339 being foreign-bom and 829/ neCToes); (1910) 36,981; 
land area (1906) 7'8 sq. m. It is served by the Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson, the Gf>*^eston) Harrisburg & Son 
Antonio, the Gulf, Colorado & j»nU r6, the Gulf & Inter- 
State, the International & G’eat Northern, and the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railways, *riA by numerous steamship lines to 
Gulf porU in the United -States and Mexico, and to Cuba, South 
America, Europe and ‘le Atlantic ports of the United States. 
Galveston Island is a*ow, sandy strip of land about 28 m. long 
and li to 3i m. w>ie, lying from 2 to 3 m. off the mainland. 
The city which extends across the island from Gulf to Bay, 
faces and^has its urbAur on the latter. The island was connected 
with the mainVnd before the 1900 storm by a road bridge and 
several railwi/ bridges, which, a short distance W. of the city, 
crossed the water separating the West Bay from 

GalvestopSay proper; the bridge least harmed (a single-track 
railway iridgc) was repaired immediately and was for a time the 
city’s connexion with the mainland, but in 1908 bonds were 
issue! for gilding a concrete causeway, accommodating four 
raiway tr^ks, one mtenirban car track, and a roadway for 
vehicles aAd pedestrians. An enormous sea-wall (completed in 
1904 at s'cost of $2,091,000) was constructed on the eastern and 
Gulf siffes of the city, about 5 m. long, 17 ft. above mean low tide 
(I’S fl/above the high-water mark of the storm of 1900 and 7-5 ft. 
aboyf the previous high-water mark, that of September 1875), 
16 jtTwide at the base and $ ft. at the top, weighing 20 tons to the 
lij^al foot, and with a granite rip-rap apron extending out 27 ft. 
M the Gulf side. The entire grade of the city was raised from i to 
7 $ ft. above the old level. Between the sea-wall and the sea there 
4 a splendid beach, the entire length of which is nearly 30 m. 


unifoini in strc^nflTth direction, aptl 
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iiliort'that which Among the principal buildings are the city hall, the court-house, 

rotates is a practically uniform magno-ic the masonic temple, the Federal custom-house and post-office, 

field.' _ / the Y.M.C.A. building and the public library. The United States 


Alternating Ctsrrent Galvanometeis 
For the detectioa of small altcrnati 
currents a magnetic needle or mov^° 
emt galvanometer is of no utility. A® 
Fig 2 —-Hclrtholts Tsa- can, however, qonstnict ^ instruf« 
Kelt suitable lor the purpose by sn.W“R 

gent oaivauvoiv... a coil of Insulated wire apa»l 

needle of soft Iron placed with its axis at an angle of 1 o 
the axis of the coil. When an alternatmg current paescs jouga 
the coil the .soft iron needle tends to “thtaUic 
axis of the coil, and if it is suspended by a 
wire so as to afioed a eontrt^ it can b^e a ineteloal 
Another arrangement, devised by I. A. Flommg 
of a silver or copper disk suspended within a c^, the pW 
S taW »t 45* to tlS of the cpa. Whm an 
current is passed through the coil, induced, currmta sro se# “ tto 
disk and the mutual action causes the d>*t°«^3alva^- 

itself so that these currents^ a mimmum. ThUme^dV» 

meter has been made sufficiently sensitive to detect® i«we 
MclUalory electric cu^ts 

verfsSititlwterm of altotaating cnit«nt g^vsnomeU Jh it the, 
c^ntto be detected or measured Is passed through Mgh resist 


government maintains a marine hospital, a life-saving station, 
an immigrant landing station, and the state and the Federal 
government separate quarantine stations. In addition to the 
Ball public hi^ schiwl, Galveston is the seat of St Mary’s 
University (1854), the Sacred Heart and UrsuHne academies, and 
the Cathedral school, all under Roman Catholic control. 

The government of the municipality was long vested in a 
council of word i^enpen, controlled by a “ machine,” which was 
proved corrupt in 1894 by an investigation undertaken at ffio 
personal expense of the mayor; it mve place in 1895 to a city 
council of aldermen at lai^, whicn by 1901 had proved its 
inefficiency especially in the crisis following the storm of ^e 
preceding year. Government then seemed a busineu question 
and was practically undertsdten by the city’s commercial experts, 
the Deepwater commission, v^se previous aim had been 
' harbour improvement, and vbo now drew up a charter providing 
for govermnent by a boaiti of five appointed by the governor of the 
state. A compromise measure making three meanbers appointees 
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of the governor and two elected by ^e voters at the city was 
in force for a time but was declared unconstitutionaL A third 
diarter was ado^t^ providing for five commissioners, chosen by 
the people, dividing among, themselves the posts of mayor- 
president and commissioners of finance and revenue, of water¬ 
works and sewer^e, of streets and public property, and of police 
and fire protection, each commissioner b^g held individually 
responsible for the management of his department. These are 
business departments carefully systematized by their heads. 
The legislative power is vested in the commission as a whole, 
over whose meetings the mayor-president presides; he has no 
vote save in the event of a tie, and lias no veto power. The 
success of this commission government has been remarkable : 
in 1901-1908 the city, without issuing bonds except for grade 
raising, paid off a large debt, raised the salaries of city employees, 
paid its running expenses in cash, planned and began public 
improvements and sanitary reforms, and did much for the 
abolition of gambling and the regulation of other vice. The 
Galveston Plan and similar schemes of government have been 
adopted in other American (especially Texan) cities. 

Galveston’s mtuiufactories, the products of which in 1900 
were valued at $5,016,^60, a decrease of 12-4 % from 1890 
(value of products under " factory system,” $3,675,323 in 1900; 
$2,996,654 in 1905, a decrease of 18-5 %), include cotton-seed 
oil refineries, flour and feed mills, lumber mills, wooden-ware 
factories, breweries, cement works, creosoting works, ship-yards 
and ice factories. There are extensive cotton warehouses, coal 
and grain elevators, and large wholesale supply depots. The 
Gulf Fisheries Company has its fleet’s headquarters and large 
packing-houses at Galveston. It is as a commercial port that 
Galveston is chiefly important. In 1907 it was the second port 
in the United State.s in the value of its expiorts (domestic and 
foreign, $196,627,382, or 10-22% of the tolcd), being surpassed 
only by New York City; and was the first of the Gulf ports 
(having 45'43 % of the total value). New Orleans being second 
with $164,998,540. Galveston’s imports in 1907 were valued at 
$7,669,458. Galveston is the greatest cotton-e^orting port 
in the Union, its exports of cotton in 1907 being valued at 
$^f’ 3 ) 5 fi 4 r 445 - Other exports of great value are cotton seed pro¬ 
ducts (oil and cake, $10,188,594 in 1907), Indian corn ($3457,279 
in 1907), wheat ($9,443,901 in 1906), lumber and flour. The 
electric ligbtmg and water-supply systems are owned and 
operated by the municipality. 

'lire harbour of Galveston seems to have been named about 
1782 by Spanish explorers in honour either of Jos6 de Galvez, 
Marquis of Sonora, or his nephew Bernardo, governor of 
Louisiana; and in the early days of the 19th century was the 
principal rendezvous of a powerful band of buccaneersond pirates, 
of whom, for many years, the notorious Jean Lafitte was chief. 
After much difficulty these were finally dispersed about 1820 by 
the United States authorities, and in 1837 the first settlement 
from the United States was made on the site of the present city. 
The town was incorporated by the legislature of the Republic 
of Texas in 1839. On the 8th of October 1862 the city was taken 
by a Federal naval force under Commander William B. Renshaw 
(1816-1863). After a sharp engagement a Confederate force 
under General John B. Magruder (18x0-1871) retook the city on 
the jst of January 1863, one of the Federal ships, the “ Harriet 
Lane,” falling into Confederate hands, and ano&er, the “ West- 
field,” being blown up with Commander R^haw on board, 
'^ereafter Galveston remained in Confederate hands, although 
rigidly blockaded by the Federal navy, until the close ^ the war. 
On the 8th of September 1900 the city was seriously damaged by 
a West Indian hurricane, which, blowing steadily for eighteen 
hours, reached a velocity of 135 m. an hour. The waters of the 
Gulf were piled up in enormous waves that swept across a .large 
part of tfie city, destroying or badly damaging more than 8000 
buildii^s, entailing a loss of about 5000 lives, and a property 
loss estimated at about $17,000,000. Liberal contribptions 
came from all over the country, and the state partially remitted 
the city’s taxes for 17 years. The city was rapidly rebuilt on a 
more substantial plan. 
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GALWAY, a county in the west of Ireland, in the province of 
Connaught, bounded N. by Mayo and Roscommon; £. by 
Roscommon, King’s County and Tipperary; S. by Gare and 
Galway Bay; and W. by the Atmtic oixan. The area is 
U5t9>fi99 ncres or about 2375 sq. m., the county being second in 
size to Cork among the Irish counties. 

The county is naturally divided by Lough Corrib into two 
great divisions. The eastern, which comprelmnds all the county 
except the four western baronies, rests on a limestone base, and 
is, generally speaking, a level champaign country, but contains 
large quantities of wet bog. Its southern portion is partly a 
continuation of the Golden Vale of Limerick, celebrated for its 
fertility, and partly occupied by the Slievebaughty Mountains. 
The northern portion of the division contains rich pasture and 
tillage ground, beautifully diversified with hill and dale. Some 
of the intermediate country is comparatively uncultivated, but 
forms excelloit pasturage for sheep. The western division of the 
county has a substratum of granite, and is barren, rugged and 
mountainous. It is divided into the three districts of Connemara, 
Jar-Connaught and Joyce’s Country; the name of Connemara 
IS, however, often aj^ied to the whole district. Its highest 
mountains are the grand and picturesque group of Bunnabeula, 
or the Twelve Bens or Fins, which occupy a space of about 25 sq. 
m., the highest elevation being 2695 ft. Much of this district is a 
gently sloping plain, from 100 to 300 ft. above sea-level. Joyce’s 
Country, farther north, is an elevated tract, with flat-topped 
hills 1300 to 2000 ft. high, and deep narrow valleys lying between 
them. 

Galway possesses the advantage of a very extended line of 
sea-coast, indented by numerous harbours, which, however, arc 
rarely used except by a few coasting and fishing vessels. At the 
boundary with the county Mayo in the north is Killary Harbour 
which separates the two counties. The first bay on the western 
coast capable of accommodating large ships is Ballynakill, 
sheltered by Freaghillaun or Heath Island. Next in succession 
is Cleggan Bay. Off these inlets lie the islands of Inishtofin and 
Inishark, with others. Streamstown is a narrow inlet, within 
which are the inhabited islands of Omey, Inishturk and Turbot, 
^dbear harbour is divided into two inlets, the northern terminat¬ 
ing at the town of Clifden, with excellent anchorage; the 
southern inlet has also good anchorage within the bar, and has 
a good salmon fishery. Mannin Bay, though large, is much 
exposed and little frequented by shipping. From Slyne Head the 
coast turns eastward to Roundstone Bay, which has its entrance 
protected by the islands of Inishnee and Inishlacken. Next in 
order is Bertraghboy Bay, studded with islets and rocks, but 
deep and sheltered. Kilkieran Bay, the largest on this coa-.t, ha.s 
a most productive kelp shore of nearly 100 m.; its mouth is 
but 3 m. broad. Between Gorumna Island and the mainland is 
Greatman’s Bay and close to it Costello Bay, the most eastern of 
those in Connemara. The whole of the coast from Greatman’s 
Bay eastward is comprehended in the Bay of Galway, the entrance 
of which is protected by the three^ limestone islands of Aran, 
Inishmore (or Aranmore), Inishmonn and Inisheer. 

The rivers are few, and, except the Shannon, of small size. 
The Suck, which forms the eastern boundary of tlie county, 
rises in Roscommon, and passing by Ballinasloe, unites with the 
Shannon at Shannonbridge. The Shannon forms the south-eastern 
boundary of the county,and passing Shannon Harbour, Banagher, 
Meelick and Portumna, swells into the great expanse of water 
called Lough Derg, which skirts the county as far as the village of 
Mount Stiannon. The Claregalway flows southward through the 
centre of the county, and enters Lough Corrib some 4 m. above 
the town of Galway. The Ballynahinch, considered one of the 
beat salmon-fishing rivers in Connaught, rises in the Twelve Pins, 
peuises throu^ Bdlynahinch Lake, and after a short but rapid 
course falls into Bermghboy Bay. Lakes are numerous. Lough 
Corrib extends from G^way town nor^wards over 30,000 acres, 
with a shore of 50 m. in extent. The lake is studded with numy 
islands, some of them thickly mhabited. The district west rrf 
Lough Cogib contains a vast numbn ofJakes,about twenty-fiveof 
them more than a mile in lesigith. TDough.Rea, 1 ^ the town of the 
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Mme name, is more remarkable for scenic beauty than for extent. 
Besides these perennial lakes, there are several low tracts, called 
turloughs, which are covered with water during a great part of the 
year. Loughs Mask and Corrib are connected by a salmon ladder, 
and contain large trout. Galway, with the Screab Waters, drain¬ 
ing into Camus Bay, a branch of Kilkieran Bay, with Recess 
and the Ballynahinch waters, are the best fishing centres. On 
account of its scenic beauty, both coastal and inland, together 
with its facilities for sport, county Galway is frequented by 
summer visitors. Though for long the remoter parts were difficult 
of access, as in the case of Donegal, Mayo, Clare and the western 
counties generally, the Galway and Clifden railway assisted private 
enterprise to open up the country. The western mountains, 
broken by deep landlocked and island-sheltered bays, as well as 
by the innumerable small loughs of the Connemara districts, 
afford scenes varying from gentle slopes occasionally well wooded 
along the water’s edge to wild, bare moorlands among the 
heights, while the summits are usually bold and rocky cones. 
Several small fishing villages have acquired the dignity of water¬ 
ing-places from the erection of hotels, which have also been 
planted in previously untenanted situations of high scenic 
attractions ; among these may be mentioned Leenane at the 
head of Killary harbour, Renvyle House at its entrance, Letter- 
frack on Ballynakill Bay, Streamstown and Clifden, and Cashel 
on Bertraghboy Bay. Inland are Recess, near Lough Derryclare, 
and Ballynahinch, on the lough of that name, both on the 
railway, at the foot of the Twelve Pins. 

Geology ,—The east of this county lies in the Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone plain, with domes of Old Red Sand.stone rising near Dunmore 
and Mount Bellow. As Galway town is neared, the grey rock 
appears freely on the surface, and Lough Corrib spreads itself over 
almost level land. Its west branches, however, run up into “ Dal- 
radian ” hills, which rise abruptly on the threshold of Connemara. 
A broad mass of ice-worn gneiss and granite lies between Lough 
Corrib and Galway Buy, cut off so sharirly at the sea as to suggest 
the presence of an east-and-west line of fracture. The Twelve 
Bens owe their supremacy to the quartsites, which are here well 
bedded and associated with limestone and mica-schist. Silurian 
conglomerates and sandstones, with andesitic lavas, overlie the 
Dalradians, with marked unconformity, south of I,eenanc and 
round Lough Nafoocy. The surfaces of the hard rocks admirably 
record the action of ice throughout the county. There is black 
Carboniferous marble at Monlough near Galway; and the well-known 
" Connomara Marble " is a banded serpentinous crystalline limestone 
in the Dalradlans at Recess, Ballynahinch and Streamstown. 
Compact red granite is worked at Shantallow, and the region west 
of Galway contains many handsome jxirphyritic red varieties. 

Climate and Industries .—The climate is mild and healthy but 
variable, and violent winds from the west arc not uncommon. 
Frost or snow .seldom remains long on the western coast, and cattle 
of every description continue unhoused during the winter. The 
eastern part of the county produces the best wheat. Oats are fre¬ 
quently sown after potatoes in moorish soils lc.ss adapted for wheat. 
The flat shores of the bays afford large supplies of seaweed lor 
manure. Limestone, gravel and marl are to oe had in most other 
parts. When a sufficient quantity of manure for potatoes cannot 
be had, the usual practice is to pare and bum the surface. In many 
places on the seashore fine early potatoes are raised in deep sea-sand 
manured with seaweed, and the crop is succeeded by barley. Tho^' 
parts of the eastern district le.s.s fitted for grain are employed in 
pasturage. Heathy sheep-walks occupy a very large tract between 
Monivea and Galway. An extensive range from Athenry, stretching 
to Galway Bay at Kinvarra, is also chiefly occupied by sheep. Over 
half the total acreage of the county is pasture-land, and cattle, sheep, 
pigs and poultry are extensively roared. The proportion of tillage to 
pasturage is roughly as one to four; and owing to the nature of the 
country fully one-third of the total area is quite barren. 

Manufactures are not carried on beyond the demand caused by 
the domestic consumption of the people. Coarse frieses, flannels 
and blankets are maoe in all parts and sold largely in Galway and 
Louglirca. Connomara has been long celebrated for its hanu-knit 
woollen stockings. Coarse linen, of a narrow breadth, called handle 
linen, is also made for home consumption. ’ There is a linen-weaving 
factory at Oughterard. The manufacture of kelp, formerly a great 
source o^rofit on the western shores, is still carried on to some 
extent. Feathers and sea-fowls’ eggs are brought in great quantities 
from the islands of Aran, the produce of the puffins and other .■sea- 
fowl that froqnent the cliffs. Fishing affords occupation to many 
of the inhabitants, the industry having as its centres the ports of 
Galway and Clifden. 

The Midland Great Western main line enters the county at 
Ballinasloe, and rqns by Athenry to Galwy;, with an extension 
to Oughterard (Lough Corrib) and CUfslen. 'The Great Southern & 


Western line from Sligo to Limerick traverses the county from 
N. to S,, by way of Tuam, Athenry and Gort. 

Population and Adntinistralion.~The population of county 
Galway (211,227 in 1891; 192,549 in 1901) decreased by more 
than half in the last seventy years of the X9th century, and the 
decrease continues, as emigration is heavy. About 97 % of the 
population are Roman Catholics, and a somewhat less percentage 
are rural. The Erse tongue is maintained by many in this 
remote county. The chief towns are Galway (pop, 13,426), 
Tuam (3012), Ballinasloe (4904) and Loughrea (2815), with the 
smaller towns of Portumna, Gort, Clifden, Athenry, Headford, 
Oughterard and Eyrecourt. The county is divided into four 
paniamentary divisions (returning one member each); north, 
south, east and Connemara, while the town of Galway returns 
one member. There are eighteen baronies. Assizes are held at 
Galway, quarter-sessions at Galway, Ballinasloe, Clifden, Gort, 
Loughrea, Oughterard, Portumna and Tuam. The county 
comprises parts of the Protestant dioceses of Tuam and of 
Killaloe ; and of the Roman Catholic dioceses of Elphin, Galway, 
Clonfert and Killaloe. 

History .—^The history of county Galway is exceedingly obscure, 
and nearly every one of its striking physical features carries its 
legend with it. For centuries local septs struggled together for 
mastery undeterred by outside influence. The wreck of part of 
the Spanish Armada on this coast in 1588 left survivors whose 
influence b still to be traced. The formation of Galway into a 
county was effected about 1379 by Sir Henry Sydney, lord deputy 
of Ireland. In the county at Aughrim {q.v.) the decisive battle 
of the Englbh Revolution was fought in i6gi. Among the 
antiquities are several round towers. The only perfect one is at 
Kilmacduagh, a very fine example 112 ft. high, leaning con- 
sideiubly out of the perpendicular. Raths or encampments are 
numerous and sever** cromlechs are to be seen in good preserva¬ 
tion. The ruins of monastic buildings are also numerous. That 
of Knoekmoy, about 6 m. from Tuam, said to have been founded 
in 1180 by Cathal O’Connor, was adorned with rude fresco 

C aintings, still discernible, which were considered valuable as 
cing the best auffientic representations existing of ancient 
Irish costumes. Ancient castles and square towers of the Anglo- 
Norman settlers are frequently met with; some have been kept in 
repair, but the greater number are in ruins. The castle of Tuam, 
built in 1161 by Roderick O’Connor, king of Ireland, at the period 
of the English invasion, b said to have been the first building of 
this description of stone and mortar in Ireland. The remains of a 
round castle, a form of building very uncommon in the military 
architecture of the country, are to be seen between Gort and 
Kilmacduagh. The extraordinary cyclop)ean and monastic 
ruins on the Aran Islands {q.v.) must be mentioned; and the 
town of Galway, Athenry, and the neighbourhood of Ballinasloe 
all show interesting remains. The small church of Clonfert, in the 
south of the county, with a fine Romanesque doorway, is a 
cathedral, the diocese of which was united with Kilfenora, 
Kilmacduagh and Killaloe in 1833. 

OAIjWAY, a seaport, parliamentary borough and the county 
town of county Galway, Ireland, on the north shore of Galway 
Bay, and on the main line of the Midland Great Western railway. 
Pop. of urban district (1901) 13426. Some of the streets are 
very narrow, and contain curious specimens of old buildings, 
chiefly in antique Spanish style, being square, with a central 
court, and a gateway opening into the street. The most note¬ 
worthy of these is the pile known as Lynch’s Castle. This 
residence takes its name from the family of whom James Lynch 
Fitzstephen, mayor of Galway in 1493, was a member; whose 
severity as a magistrate b exemplified in the story that he 
executed hb own son, and thus gave origin (according to one of 
several theories) to the familiar term of Lynch law. The principal 
streets are broad and contain good shops. St Nicholas church is a 
fine cruciform building founded in 1320, and containing monu¬ 
ments, and a bell, one of a peal, which appears to have been 
brou^t from Cavron in France, but how this happened b not 
known. The church was made collegiate in 1484, and Edw^ 
VI, created the Royal College of Galway in connexion with it; 
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but the old college buildings no longer serve this purpose, and the 
church ceased to be colWiate in 1840. There are remains of 
a Franciscan friary founded in 1296. St Augustine’s church 
(Roman Catholic) is modem (1859). The town is the seat of 
a Roman Catholic diocese. There are grammar, model and 
industrial schools, the first with exhibitions to Trinity College, 
Dublin; but the principal educational establishment is University 
College, a quadrangular building in Tudor Gothic style, of grey 
limestone. It was founded as Queen’s College, wi^ other 
colleges of the same name at Belfast and Cork, under an act of 
1845, and its name was changed when it was granted a new 
charter pursuant to the Irish Universities Act 1908. The 
harbour comprises an extensive line of quays, and is connected 
for inland navigation with Ix)ugh Corrib. The shipping trade is 
considerable, but as a trans-Atlantic port Galway was exploited 
unsuccessfully. The fisheries, both sea and s^mon, are im¬ 
portant. The chief exports are wool, agricultural produce and 
black marble, which is polished in local mills. Other industrial 
establishments include corn-mills, iron-foundries, distilleries, and 
brush and bag factories. The borough, which returned two 
members to parliament until 1885, now returns one. 

Galway is divided into the old and new towns, while a suburb 
known as the Claddagh is inhabited by fishermen. This is a 
curious collection of small cottages, where communal govern¬ 
ment by a locally elected mayor long prevailed, together with 
peculiar laws and customs, strictly exclusive inter-marriage, and a 
high moral and religious standard. Specimens of the distinc¬ 
tive Claddagh ring, for example, were worn and treasured 
as venerated heirlooms. These customs, with the distinctive 
dress of the women, died out but slowly, and even to-day their 
vestiges remain. 

The environs of Galway are pleasant, with several handsome 
residences. The most interesting point in the vicinity is Roscam, 
with its round tower, ruined church and other remains. Salthill, 
with golf links, is a waterside residential suburb. 

Little is known of the history of Galway until after the arrival 
of the English, at which time it was under the protection of 
O’Flaherty, who possessed the adjoining district to the west. 
On the extinction of the native dynasty of the O’Connors, the 
town fell into the hands of the De Burgos, the head of a branch of 
which, under the name of M’William Eighter, long governed it by 
magistrates of his own appointment. After it had been secured 
by walls, which began to he built about 1270 and are still in part 
traceable, it became the residence of a number of enterprising 
settlers, through whom it attained a position of much commercial 
celebrity. Of these settlers the principal families, fourteen in 
numljer, were known as the tribes of Galway. They were of 
Norman, Saxon or Welsh descent, and became so exclusive in 
their relationships that dispensations were frequently requisite 
for the canonical legality of marriages among them. The town 
rapidly increased from this period in wealth and commercial 
rank, far .surpassing in this respect the rival city of Limerick. 
Richard II. granted it a charter of incorporation with liberal 
privileges, which was confirmed by his successor. It had the 
right of coinage by act of parliament, but there is no evidence to 
show that it exercised the privilege. Another charter, granted in 
1545, extended the jurisdiction of the port to the islands of Aran, 
permitted the exportation of all kinds of goods except linens and 
woollens, and confirmed all the former privileges. Large numbers 
of Cromwell’s soldiers are said to have settled in the town ; (uid 
there are many traces of Spanish blood among the population. 
Its municipal privileges were extended by a charter from James I., 
whereby the town, and a district of two miles round in every 
direction, were formed into a distinct county, with exclusive 
jurisdiction and a right of choosing its own mog^trates. During 
the civil wars of 1641 the town took part with the Irish, and was 
surrendered to the Parliamentary forces under Sir Charles Coote ; 
after which the ancient inhabitants were mostly driven out, and 
their property was given to adventurers and soldiers, chiefly 
from England. On the accession of James II. the old inhsdiitants 
entertained sanguine hopes of recovering their former rights. 
But the successes of King William soon put on end to their ex- 
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pectadons; and the town, after undergoing another siege, again 
capitulated to the force brought against it by General Ginkell. 

GAMA, VASCO DA (r. 1460-1524), Portuguese navigator and 
discoverer of the sea-route to India, was bom at Sines, a small 
seaport in the province of Alemtejo. Of da Gama’s early history 
little is known. His descent, according to the Nobiliario of 
Antonio de Lima, was derived from a noble family which is 
mendoned in the year 1166; but the line cannot be traced 
without interrupdon farther back than the year 1280, to one 
Alvaro da Gama, from whom was descended Estevfio da Gama, 
civil governor of Sines, whose third son Vasco was born prob¬ 
ably about the year 1460. In that year died Prince Henry the 
Navigator, to whose intelligence and foresight must be traced 
back all the fame that Portugal gained on the seas in the 15th and 
i6th centuries. Explorers sent out at his instigation discovered 
the Azores and unknown regions on the African coast, whence 
continually came reports of a great monarch, “ who lived east of 
Benin, 350 leagues m the interior, and who held both temporal 
and spiritual dominion over all the neighbouring kings,” a story 
which tallied so remarkably with the accounts of “ Prester John ” 
which had been brought to the Peninsula by Abyssinian priests, 
that John II. of Portugal steadfastly resolved that both by sea 
and by land the attempt should be made to reach the country 
of this potentate. For this purpose Pedro de Covilham and 
Alfonso de Payva were despatched eastward by land ; while 
Bartholomeu Diaz {q.v.), in command of two vessels, was sent 
westward by sea (see Abyssinia, 14). That there was in truth 
an ocean highway to the East was proved by Diaz, who returned 
in December 1488 with the report that when sailing southward 
he was carried far to the east by a succession of fierce storms, 
past—as he discovered only on his return voyage—what he 
ascertained to be the southern extremity of the African continent. 
The condition of John’s health and concerns of state, however, 
prevented the fitting out of the intended expedition j and it was 
not till nine years later, when Emanuel I. had succeeded to 
the throne, that the preparations for this great voyage were 
completed—hastened, doubtless, by Columbus's discovery of 
America in the meanwhile. 

For the supreme command of this expedition the king selected 
Vasco da Gama, who had in his youth fought in the wars against 
Castile, and in his riper years gained distinction as an intrepid 
mariner. The fleet, consisting of four vessels specially built for 
this mission, sailed down the Tagus on the 9th of July 1497, after 
prayers and confession made by the officers and crews in a small 
chapel on the site where now stands the church of S. Maria de 
Belem (see Lisbon), afterwards built to commemorate the event. 
Four months later the flotilla cast anchor in St Helena Bay, 
South Africa, rounded the Cape in safety, and in the beginning 
of the next year reached Mmindi, on ^e east coast of Africa. 
Thence, steering eastward, under the direction of a pilot obtained 
from Indian merchants met with at this port, da Gama arrived 
at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, on the 20th May 1498, and set 
up, according to the custom of his countiy, a marble pillar as a 
mark of conquest and a proof of his discovery of India. His 
reception by the zamorin, or Hindu ruler of Calicut, would 
have in all probability been favourable enough, had it not been 
for the jealousy of the Mahommedan traders who, fearing for 
their gains, so incited the Hindus against the new-comers that da 
Gama was unable to establish a Portuguese factory. Having 
seen enough of India to assure him of its great resources, he 
returned to Portugal in September 1499. The king received him 
with every mark of distinction, granted him the use of the prefix 
Dom, thus elevating him to the rank of an untitled noble, and 
conferred on him pensions and other property. In prosecution 
of da Gama’s discoveries another fleet of thirteen ships was 
immediately sent out to India under Pedro Alvares Cabral, who, 
in sailing too far westward, by accident discovered Brazil, and on 
reaching his destination established a factory at Calicut. The 
natives, agun instigated by the Mahommedan merchants, rose 
up in arms and murdered all whom Cabral had left behind. To 
avenge this outrage a powerful antament of ten ships wu fitted 
out at Lifbon, the command o<%rhich was at first given to 
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Cabnl, but was afterwards ttansfetred to da Gaxoa, who received 
the title admiral of India {January 150a). A few weeks later the 
fleet sailed, and on reaching Calicut da Gama immediately 
bombarded tbe town, treating its inhabitants with a savagery 
too horrible to describe. From Calicuthe proceeded in Novembw 
to Cochk, “ doing all the harm he could on the way to all that he 
found at sea,” and having made favourable trading terms with h 
and with other towns on the coast, he returned to Lisbon in 
September 1503, with richly laden ships. He and bis captains 
were welcomed with great rejoicings and he received additional 
privileges and revenues. 

Soon after his return da Gama retired to his residence in Evora, 
possibly from pique at not obtaining so high rewards as he 
expected, but more probably in order to enjoy the wealth and 
position which he had acquired ; for he was now one of the 
richest men in the kingdom. He had miuried, probably in 1500, 
a lady of good family, named Catherina de Ataide, by whom he 
had six sons. According to Correa, he continued to advise King 
Emanuel I. on matters connected with India and maritime policy 
up to 1505, and there are extant twelve documents dated 1507- 
15SS whi^ prove that he continued to enjoy the royal favour. 
The most important of these is a grant dated December 1519 
by which Vasco da Gama was created count of Vidigueira, witli 
the extraordinary privileges of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
and ecclesiastical patronage. During this time the Portuguese 
conquests increased in the East, and were presided over by 
successive viceroys. The fifth of these was so unfortunate that 
de Gama was recalled from his seclusion by Emanuel’s successor, 
John III., and nominated viceroy of India, an honour which in 
April 1524 he left Lisbon to assume. Arriving at Goa during 
September of the same year, he immediately set himself to correct 
with vigour the many abuses which had crept in under the rule 
of his predecessors. He was not destined, however, to prosecute 
far the reforms he bad inaugurated, for, on the Christmas-eve 
following his arrival, he died at Cochin after a short illness, and was 
buried in the Franciscan monastery there. In 1538 his trady was 
conveyed to Portugal and entombed in the town of Vidigueira. 
In 1880 what were supposed on insufficient evidence to have been 
his remains were transferred to the church of Santa Maria de 
Belem. His voyage had the immediate result of enriching 
Portugal, and raising her to one of the foremost places among the 
nations of Europe, and eventually the far greater one of bringing 
to pass the colonization of the East by opening its commerce 
to the Western world. 

BtELtocftAPHY.— Vasco da Gama's First Voyage, by Or E. Raven< 
.stein (London, Hakluyt Society, 189S), is a translation with notes, 
dtc., of the anonymous Jiateiro (Journal or Itinerary), written by 
one of Vasco da Gama’s subordinate.s who sailed on f>oard the 
"S. Raphael," which was commanded by the admiral’s brother Paulo 
da Gama. 'This is the most important of the original authorities; 
five accounts of the voyage in letters contemporary with it are 
appended to the Hakluyt Society's translation. See. also J. de 
Barros, Decaias da India (Lisbon, 1778-1788, written c. 1540); 
F. L. de Castanheda, Histona do descobrimsnto da India (Coimbra, 
1551, largely bawed on the Rottiro) ; Tkt Three Voyages of Vaeco da 
Gama a^ his Vieeroyally, by Caspar Correa (Hakluyt Society, 
1869). chiefly valuable for the events of 1524 ; The. Lusiads of 
Camoens, the central, incident in which is Vasco da Gama’s first 
voyage; Caltoen (i,e. Calicut), a Dutch Narrative of the Second 
Voyage of Vasco da Gama, written by some unknown seaman of 
the expedition, printed at Antwerp about 1504, reprinted in fac¬ 
simile, with introduction and translation, by J. Ph. Beijeau (London, 
1874) ; Thom£ Lopes, narrative (1502) in vol. i. of Ramusio. 

GAMALIEL This name, which in Old Testament 

times figures only as that of a prince of the tribe of Manasseh 
{vide Num. i. 10, Sic.), was hereoitary among the descendants of 
Hillel. Six persons bearing the naine arc known. 

1. Gamaliel I., a gtamhton of Hillel, and like him des^nated 
Ha-Zftq<n (the Elder), by which is apparently indicated that 
be was numbered among the Sanhedrin, the high oouncil of 
Jerusalem. According to the traditkxa of tlie schools of Palestine 
Gamaliel succeeded his grandfather and bis father (of the latter 
nothing is known but his name, Simeon) as Nati, or president of 
the Sanhedrin. Even jf this tnidition ^es not correspond with 
historic fact, it u at any rate certain that Gamaliel took a leading 


position in the Sanhedrin, and enjoyed the highest repute as an 
authority on the subject of knos^dge of the Law and in the 
interpretation of the Ikriptures. He was the first to whose name 
was prefixed the title Kabban (Master, Teacher). It is related in 
the Acts of the Apostles (v. 34 et seq.) that his voice was uplifted 
in the Sanhedrin in favour of the disciples of Jesus who were 
threatened with death, and on this occasion he is designated 
as a Pharisee and as being “ had in reputation among all the 
people ” {vo/ioSi&do'KaXot rlixtot uavrl rif Xa^, In the Mishna 
{Giptin iv. 1-3) he is spoken of os the author of certain le^l 
ordinances affecting the welfare of the community (the expression 
m the original is tiqqtm ha-tldm,” i.e. improvement of the 
world) and regulating certain questions as to conjugal rights. 
In the tradition was also preserved the text of the epistles 
regarding the insertion of the intercalary month, which he sent 
to the inhabitants of Galilee and the Darom {i.e. southern 
Palestine) and to the Jews of the Dispersion (Sanhedrin ii iand 
elsewhere^. He figures in two anecdotes as the religious adviser 
of the kmg and queen, «.e. Agrippa I. and his wife Cypris 
(Pesahim 88 b). His function as a teacher is proved by the fact 
that the Apostle Paul boasts of having sat at the feet of Gamaliel 
(Acts xxii. 3). Of his teaching, beyond the saying preserved in 
Aboth i. 16, which enjoins the duty of study and of scrupulous¬ 
ness in the observance of religious ordinances, only a very 
remarkable characterization of the different natures of the 
scholars remains (Aboth di R. Nathan, ch. xl.). His renown in 
later days is summed up in the words (Mishna, end of Sofah): 
“ When Kabban Gamaliel the Elder died, regard for the Tmah 
(the study of the Law) ceased, and purity and piety died." As 
Gamaliel I. is the only Jewish scribe whose name is mentioned 
in the New Testament he became a subject of Christian legend, 
and a monk of the 12 th century (Hermann the Premonstra- 
tensian) relates how. he met Jews in Worms studying Gamaliel’s 
commentary on the Old Testament, thereby most probably 
meaning the 'I'almud. 

2. Gamaliel II., the son of Simon ben Gamaliel, one of 
erusalem’s foremost men in the war against the Romans (vide 
osephus, Betlum Jud. iv. 3, q, Vita 38), and grandson of Gamaliel 
I, To distinguish him from the latter he is also called Gamaliel 
of Jabneh. In Jabneh (Jatnnia), where during the siege of 
Jerusalem the scribes of the school of Hillel had t^en refuge by 
permission of Vespasian, a new centre of Judaism arose under the 
leadership of the aged Johanan ben Zakkai, a school whose 
members inherited the authority of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. 
Gamaliel II. became Johanan ben Zakkai’s successor, and 
rendered immense service in the strengthening and reintegration 
of Judaism, which had been deprived of its former basis by the 
destruction of the Temple and by the entire loss of its political 
autonomy. He put an end to the division which had arisen 
between the spiritual leaders of Palestinian Judaism by the 
separation of the scribes into the two schools c^led respectively 
after Hillel and Shammai, and took care to enforce his own 
authority as the president of the chief legal assembly of Judaism 
with energy and often with severity. He did this, as he himself 
said, not for his own honour nor for that of his family, but in order 
that disunion should not prevail in Israel. Gamaliel’s position 
was recognized by the Roman government also. Towards the 
end of Domitian’s reign (c, a.d. 95) he went to Rome in company 
with the most prominent members of the school of Jabneh, in 
order to avert a danger threatening the Jews from the action of 
the terrifaie emperor. Many interesting partioulsis have been 
given regarding the journey of these learned men to Rome and 
their sojourn there. Tlie impression made by the capital of the 
wohd upon Gamaliel and his companions was an overpowering 
one, and they wept when they thought of Jerusalem in ruins. 
In Rome, as at home, Gamaliel often had occasion to defi nd 
Judaism in poleinical discussions with piagans, and also with 
professed Christians. In an anecdote regarding a suit which 
Gamaliel ms prosecuting before a Christian judge, a converted 
Jewf he appew to the Gospel and to the words of Jesus in 
Matt. V. 17 (Shabbath xi6 a, b), Gamaliel devoted special 
attention to tee regulation of the rite of prayer, which aftw tee 
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cnsation of sacrificial worabip had become all-important. He 
gave the {traaipal prayer, consisting of eij^teen ben^ctions, its 
final revisimi, and declared it every laraiwte’s duty to recite it 
riiree times daily. He was on friendly terms with many who were 
not Tews, and was so warmly devoted to his slave Tabi that when 
the latter died he mourned for him as for a beloved' member of his 
own family. He loved dncuBsing the sense of single portions of 
the Bible with other scholars, and made many fine expositions of 
the text. With the words of Dout. xtii. i8 he associated the 
lesson : “ So long as thou thyself art merciful, God will also be 
merciful to thee.’ Gamaliel died before the insurrections under 
TYajan had brought fresh unrest into Palestine. At his funeral 
obsec^uies the celebrated proselyte Aquila (Akylas OLikelos), 
reviving an ancient custom, burned costly materials to the value 
of seventy minae. Gamaliel himself had given directions that his 
bod)r was to be wrapped in the simplest possible shroud. By this 
he wished to check the extravagance which had become associated 
with arrangements for the disposal of the dead, and his end was 
attained; for his example became the rule, and it also became the 
custom to commemorate him in the words of consolation 
addressed to the mourners (Kethub. 8 b). Gamaliel’s son, 
.Simon, long after his father’s death, and after the persecutions 
under Hadrian, inherited his office, which thenceforward his 
descendants handed on from father to son. 

3. Gamaxiel III., son of Jehuda I., the redactor of the Mishna, 
and his successor as Nasi (patriarch). The redaction of the 
Mishna was completed under him, and some of his sayings are 
incorporated therein (Aboth ii. 2-4). One of these runs as follows: 
“ Beware of those in power, for they permit men to approach 
them only for their own uses ; they behave a.s friends when it is 
for their advantage, but they do not stand by a man when he i.s in 
need.” Evidently this was directed against the self-seeking of the 
Roman government. Gamaliel III. lived during the first half of 
the 3rd century. 

4. Gamaliel IV., grandson of the above, patriarch in the latter 
half of the 3rd century : about him very little is known. 

5. Gamaliel V., son and successor of the patriarch Hillel II.: 
beyond his name nothing is known of him. He lived in the 
latter half of the 4th century. He is the patriarch Gamaliel 
whom Jerome mentions in his letter to Pamachius, written in 393. 

6. Gamaliel VI., grandson of the above, the last of the 

patriarchs, died in 425. With him expired the office, which had 
already been robbed of its privileges by a decree of the emperors 
Honorius and Theodosius II. (dated the 17th of October 415). 
Gamaliel VI. was also a physician, and a celebrated remedy of his 
is mentioned by his contemporary Marcellus (Dr Medicamentis, 
liber 21). (W. Ba.) 

GAMBETTA, LtON (1838-1882), French statesman, was born 
at Cahors on the 2nd of April 1838. His father, a Genoese, who 
had established himself as a grocer and had married a French¬ 
woman named Massabie, is said to have been his son’s prototype 
in vigour and fluency of speech. In his sixteenth year young 
Gambetta lost by an accident the sight of his left eye, which 
eventually had to be removed. Notwithstanding this privation, 
he highly distinguished himself at the public school of Cahors, 
and in 1837 proceeded to Paris to study law. His southern 
vehemence gave him great influence among the students of the 
Quartier Latin, and he was soon known as an inveterate enemy 
<rf the imperial government. He was called to the bar m 1859, 
but, although contributing to a Liberal review, edited by 
Challemel Lacour, did not make much way until, on the 17th 
of November 1868, he was selected to defend the journalist 
Delescluze, prosecuted for having promoted the erection of a 
monument to the representative Baudin, who was killed in 
resisting tiie coup d’itat of 1851. Gambetta seized his opportunity 
and assailed both the coup d'etat and the government with an 
eloquence of invective which made him immediately famous. 

In May'iSfig he was returned to the Assembly, both ly the first 
circnmscription of Paris and by Marseilles, defeating Hippplyte 
Carnot for the former constituency and THiets and Lesseps for 
the latter. He elected to sit for Marseilles, and Host no oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking the Empire in the Assembly. He was at first 
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opposed-to the war with Germany^ but when satisfied that it had 
been forced upon France he did not, like some of his colleagues, 
refuse to vote supplies, but took the patriotic line of supporting 
the flag. When the news of the disaster at Sedan reached Paris, 
Gambetta called for strong measures. He himself proclaimed the 
fall of the emperor at the co^s Ugislatif, and the establishment of 
a republic at the hfitel de ville. He was one of the first members 
of the new government of national defence, becoming minister 
of the interior. He advised his colleagues to leave Paris and 
conduct the government from some provincial ciy. This advice 
was rejected from dread of another revolution in Paris, and a 
delegation to oiganize resistance in the provinces was despatched 
to Tours, but when this was seen to be inefficient Gambetta 
himself (7th October) quitted Paris in a balloon, and upon 
arriving at Tours took the supreme direction of affairs as ininister 
of the mterior and of war. Aided by M. de Freycinet, then a 
youi^ officer of engineers, as his assistant secretary of war, he 
displayed prodigies of energy and intelligence. He speedily 
organized an army, which might possibly have effected the relief 
of Paris if Metz had held out, but the surrender of Bazaine 
brought the army of the crown prince into the field, and success 
was impossible. After the defeats of the French near Orleans 
early in December the seat of government had to be transferred 
to Bordeaux, and when Paris surrendered at the end of January, 
Gaml»tta, though resisting and protesting, was compelled to 
submit to the capitulation concluded with Prince Bismarck. 
He immediately resigned his office. Elected by nine departments 
to the National Assembly meeting at Bordeaux (on the 1st of 
March 1871) he chose to sit for Strassburg, which by the terms of 
the treaty about to be submitted to the Assembly for ratification 
was to be ceded to Prussia, and when the treaty was adopted he 
resigned in protest and retired to Spain. 

He returned to France in June, was elected by three depart¬ 
ments in July, and commenced an agitation for the definitive 
establishment of the Republic. On the 5th of November 1871 he 
established a journal. La RipMiqm frattfaise, which soon 
became the most influential in France. His orations at public 
meetings were more effective than those delivered in the 
Assembly, especially that made at Bordeaux on his return, and 
that at Grenoble on the 26th of November 1872, in which he 
spoke of political power having passed to les muveUes couches 
sociales. When Thiers, however, fell from power in May 1873, 
and a Royalist was placed at the head of the government in the 
person of Marshal MacMahon, Gambetta gave proof of his 
statesmanship by unceasingly urging his friends to a moderate 
course, and by his tact and parliamentary dexterity, no less than 
by his eloquence, he was mainly instrumental in the voting of the 
constitution in February 1875. This policy he continued during 
the early days of the now consolidated Republic, and gave it 
the appropriate name of “ opportunism.” It was not until the 
4th of May 1877, when the peril from reactionary intrigues was 
notorious, and the clerical party had begun a campaign for the 
itstoration of the temporal power of .the pope, that he delivered 
his famous speech denouncing “ clericalism ” ns " the enemy.” 
On the i6th of May Marshal MacMahon, in order to support the 
clerical reactionaries, perpetrated his parliamentary coup d’etat, 
and on the 15 th of August Gambetta, in a speech at Lille, gave 
him the alternative se soumettre ou se dimettre. He then under¬ 
took a political campaign to rouse the republican party through¬ 
out FVance, which culminated in a spieech at Romans (Septem^r 
18, 1S78) formulating its prograniine. MacMahon, equally 
unwilling to resign or to provoke civil war, had no choice but to 
dismiss bb advisers and form a moderate republican ministry 
under the premiership of Dufaure. 

When the resignation of the Dufaure cabinet brought about 
the abdication of Marshal MacMahon, Gambetta declined to 
become a candidate for the presidency, but gave hb support to 
Gr6vy; nor did he attempt to fom a minbtry, but accepted the 
office of pmident of the chamber Of deputbs (Januaiy 1879). 
Thb position, which he filled with much ability, did not pre¬ 
vent hu 5]pcasicnaUy descending jfrom the presidential chair to 
make speeches, one of which, aiADcating an amnesty to the 
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communards, was especially memorable. Although he really 
directed the policy of the various ministries, he evidmtly thought 
that the time was not ripe for asserting openly his own claims to 
direct the policy of the Republic, and seemed inclined to observe 
a neutral attitude as far as possible; but events hurried him on, 
and early m 1881 he placed himself at the head of a movement 
for restoring scrulin de lisle, or the system by which deputies are 
returned by the entire dep^ment which they represent, so that 
each elector votes for several representatives at once, in place of 
serutin d’arrondissement, the system of small constituencies, 
giving one member to each district and one vote to each elector, 
A bill to re-establish serutin de liste was passed by the Assembly 
on 19th May 1881, but rejected by the Senate on the 19th of 
June. 

But this personal rebuff could not alter the fact that in the 
country his was the tmme which was on the lips of the voters at 
the election. His supporters were in a large majority, and on the 
reassembling of the chamber, the Ferry cabinet quickly resigned. 
Gambetta was unwillingly entrusted by Grevy on the 14th of 
November 1881 with the formation of a ministry—known as 
Le Grand Minis/ire. He now experienced the Nemesis of his 
over-cautious system of abstinence from office for fear of com¬ 
promising his popularity. Every one suspected him of aiming at 
a dictatorship ; attacks, not the less formidable for their injustice, 
were directed against him from all sides, and his cabinet fell on 
the a6th of January 1882, after an existence of only sixty-six 
days. Had he remained in office his declarations leave no doubt 
that he would have cultivated the British alliance and co¬ 
operated with Great Britain in Egypt; and when the Freycinet 
administration, which succeeded, shrank from that enterprise 
only to see it undertaken with signal success by England alone, 
Gambetta’s foresight was quickly justified. His fortunes were 
presenting a most interesting problem when, on the 31st of 
December i88a, at his house in Ville d’Avray, near Sdvres, lie 
died by a shot from a revolver which accidentally went off. 
Then all hVance awoke to a sense of her obligation to him, and 
his public funeral on the 6th of January 1883 evoked one of the 
most overwhelming displays of national sentiment ever witnessed 
on a similar occasion. 

Gambetta rendered France three inestimable services; by 
preserving her self-respiect through the gallantry of the resistance 
he organized during the German War, by his tact in persuading 
extreme partisans to accept a moderate Republic, and by his 
energy in overcoming the usurpation attempted by the advisers 
of Marshal MacMahon. His death, at the early ^e of forty-four, 
cut short a career which had given promise of still greater things, 
for he had real statesmanship in his conceptions of the future of 
his country, and he had an eloquence which would have been 
potent in the education of his supporters. The romance of his 
life was his connexion with L6onie L6on (d. 1906), the full details 
of which were not known to the public till her death. This lady, 
with whom Gambetta fell in love in 1871, was the daughter of a 
French artillery officer. She became his mistress, and the liaison 
lasted till he died. Gambetta himself constantly urged her to 
marry him during this period, but she always refused, fearing to 
compromise his career; she remained, however, his confidante 
and intimate adviser in all his political plans. It is understood 
that at last she had just consented to become his wife, and ^e 
date of the marriage had been fixed, when the accident which 
caused his death occurred in her presence. Contradictory 
accounts have indeed been given as to this fatal episode, but that 
it was accidental, and not suicide, is certain. On Gambetta the 
influence of l^^onie was absorbing, both as lover and as politician, 
and the correspondence which has been published shows how 
much he depenoed upon her. But in various matters of detail ^e 
serious student of political history must be cautious in ^epting 
her later recollections, some of which have been embodied in the 
writings of M. Francis Laur, such as that an actual interview took 
place in 1878 between Gambetta and Bismarck. That Gambetta 
after 1875 felt strongly that the relations bptWMn FVai^ and 
Germany might be improved, and that he made it his object, by 
travelling incognito, to become better acquainted with Germany 


and the adjoining states, may be accepted, but M. Laur apprars 
to have exaggerated the extent to which any actual negotiations 
took place. On the other hand, the increased knowledge of 
Gambetta’s attitude towards European politics which later 
information has supplied confirms the view t^t in him France lost 
prematurely a master mind, whom she could ill spare. In April 
1905 a monument by Dalou to his memory at Bordeaux was 
unveiled by President Loubet. 

Gambetta's Discours et flaidoyers potiliques were published by J. 
Reinacb in ti vols. (Pans, 1881-1886); his Dipiches, eirculairts, 
dicrets ... in 2 vols. (Paris, 1886-1891). Many biographies have 
^peared. The principal are J. Reinach, Lion Gambetta (1884), 
Gambelta orateur (1884) and Le Minislire Gambetta, Aistoire el doctrine 
(1884); Neucastel, Gambetta, sa vie, et ses idles politiques (1883); 

. Hanlon, Gambetta (London, t88i); Dr Laborde, Lion Gambetta 
iographie psychologique (1898); P. B. Gheusi, Gambetta, Life and 
Letters (Eng. Irans. by V. M. Moni^u, 1910). See also G. Hanotaux, 
Histoire de la France contemporaine (1903, ic.). F. Laur's Le Cceur 
de Gambetta (1907, Eng. trans., 1908) contains the correspondence 
with Leonie Lton; see also his articles on " Gambetta and Bismarck" 
in The Times of August 17 and 19, 1907, with the corremondence 
arising from them. (H. Cn.) 

GAMBIA, an important river of West Africa, and the only 
river of Africa navigable by ocean-g;oing boats at all seasons for 
over 200 m. from its mouth. It rises in about ii® 25' N. and 
12® 15' W., within 150 m. of the sea on the north-eastern escarp¬ 
ment of the Futa Jallon highlands, the massif where also rise the 
head-streams of tile Senegal and some of the Niger tributaries, 
besides the Rio Grande and many other rivers flowing direct to 
the Gulf of Guinea. The Gambia, especially in its lower course, is 
very serpentine, and although the distance from the source to 
the mouth of the river is little more than 300 m. in a direct line, 
the total length of the stream is about 1000 m. It flows first 
N.N.E., receiving many left-hand tributaries,'but about 12° 35' N. 
takes a sharp bend N.W. and maintains this direction until it 
leaves the fertile and hilly region of Bondu. The descent to the 
lower district is marked by the Barraconda rapids, formed by a 
ledge of rock stretching across the river. Between 30 and 50 m. 
above ^e falls the Gambia is joined by two considerable affluents, 
the Nieriko from the north and the Kuluntu or Grey river from 
the south. From the Barraconda rapids to the Atlantic the 
Gambia has a course of about 350 m. Throughout this distance 
the waters are tidal, and the river is navigable all the year round 
by boats drawing 6 ft. of water. At Yarbatenda, a few miles 
below Barraconda, the river has a breadth, even at the dry 
season, of over 300 ft., with a depth of 13 to 20 ft. From the falls 
to McCarthy’s Island, a distance of 200 m., the river valley, which 
here presents a park-like appiearance, is enclosed by low rocky 
hills of volcanic character. For 50 m. below the island, where the 
stream is about 800 yds. wide, the banks of the river are steep and 
thickly wooded. They then become low and are fringed with 
mangrove swamps. From Devil’s Point, a sharp promontory on 
the north bank—up to which place the water is salt—the river 
widens considerably and enters the Atlantic, in about 134° N. 
and i6J° W., by a broad estuary. Near the mouth of the river 
on the south side is St Mary’s Island (3! m. long by i 4 broad), 
and opposite on the north bank is Barra Point, the river being 
here contracted to 24 m. Eighteen miles lower down the distance 
from shore to shore is 27 m. There is a sand-bar at the entrance 
to the river, but at the lowest state of the tide there are 26 ft. of 
water over the bar. The Gambia is in flood from November to 
June, when the Barraconda rapids are navigable by small boats. 
Above ^e rapids the stream is navigable for 160 m. Politically 
the Gambia is divided between Great Britain and Frwee— 
Britain possessing both banks of the river up to, but not includ¬ 
ing, Yarbatenda. 

The Gambia was one of the rivers passed by Hanno the 
Carthaginian in his famous voyage along the west coast of 
Africa. It was known to Ptolemy and the Arabian geographers, 
and was at one time supposed to be a mouth of the Nile, wd, 
later (j8th century), a branch of the Niger. It was possibly 
vkited by Genoese navigators in 1291, and was certainly dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese c. 1446, but was first explored for any 
distance from its mouth (1455) by the Venetian ^vise Cadaiposto 
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(7.P.), who published an account of his travels at Vicenza in 1507 
{La Prima Navigazione per VOceano idle terre de’ Negri della 
Bassa Ethiopia). Afterwards the Gambia becamea starting-place 
for explorers of the interior, among them Mungo Park, who began 
both his journeys (1795 and 1805) from this river. It was not 
until 1818 that the sources of Gambia were reached, the 
discovery being made by a Frenchman, Gaspard Mollien, who had 
travelled by way of the Senegal and Bondu. The middle course 
of the river was explored in 1851 by R. G. MacDonnell, then 
governor of the. Gambia colony, and in 1881 Dr V. S. Gouldsburv 
^so navigated its middle course. No native craft of any kind 
was seen above Barraconda. The more correct name of the river 
is Gambra, and it is so called in old books of travel. 

See Mungo Park's Travels (I.ondon, 1799) : G. Mollien, Travels 
... to the Sources of the Senegal and Ga^ia . . edited by T. E. 
Bowdich (London, 1820); the account of Dr Gouldsbury’s journey in 
the Blue Book C 3063 (1881); also under the country heading below. 

GAMBIA, the most northerly of the British West African 
dc(>endencies. It consists of a stretch of land on both sides of the 
lower Gambia. The colony, with the protectorate dependent upon 
it, has an area of about 4000 sq. m. and a population officially 
estimated (1907) at 163,000. The colony proper (including 
St Mary’s Island, British Kommbo, the Ceded Mile, McCarthy’s 
Island and other islets) has an area of about 69 sq. m. The 
protectorate consists of a strip of land extending ten kilometres 
(about 6 ra.) on each side of the river to a distance of about 
200 m. in a direct line from the sea. The land outside these 
limits is French. tVithin the protectorate are various petty 
kingdoms, such as Barra, to the north of the Gambia, and 
Kommbo, to the south. The breadth of the colony near the coast 
is somewhat greater than it is higher up. The greatest breadth 
is 39 m. 

Physical Features, Fauna and Flora. —The colony, a.s ite name 
implies, derives its character and value from the river Gambia (?.e.), 
which is navigable throughout and beyond the limits of the colony, 
while large ocean-going ships can always cross the bar at its mouth 
and enter the port of Bathurst. Away from the swamps by the river 
banks, the county is largely " bush.” The region above McCarty's 
Island is hilly. Much of the land is cleared for cultivation. The 
fauna includes lions, leopards, several kinds of door, monkeys, 
bush-cow and wild boar. Hippopoiami are found in the upper part 
of the river, and crocodiles abound in the creeks. The birds most 
common are bush-fowl, bustards, guinea-fowl, quail, pigeon and 
sand-grouse. Bees arc very nuinerotis in parts of the country. 
The flora re-sembles that of West Africa generally, the mangrove 
being common. Mahogany and rosewood (Pterocarpus erinaceM) 
trees arc found, though not in large numbers, and the nibber-vine 
and oil-palm are also comparatively scarce. There arc many varieties 
of fern. The cassava (manioca) and indigo plants arc indigenous. 

Climate. —The climate during tlie dry season (November-June) 
is the best on the British West African coast, and the Gambia i.s 
then considered fairly healthy. Measures for the extermination ot 
tlie malarial mosquito arc carried on with good effect. The mean 
temperature at Bathurst is 77° F., the shade minimum being 36° 
and the solar maximum 165°. Up river the variation in temperature 
is oven greater than at Bathurst, from 50° in the morning to 100“- 
104° at 3 p.M. being common at McCarthy's Isle. The average 
rainfall is about 50 in. a year, but save for showers in May and June 
there is rarely any rain except between July and October. The first 
instance of rain m December in twenty-six years was recorded in 
1906. The dry east wind known as the harmattan blows inter¬ 
mittently from December to March. 

Inhabitants. —^The inhabitants, who are both ^rifty and 
industrious, are almost entirely of Neffio or Negroid race, the 
chief tribes represented being the Mandingo (g.v.), the Jolof and 
the Jola. Numbers of Fula {g.v.) are also settled in the country. 
Fully four-fifths of the natives are Mahommedans. The few 
European residents are officials, traders or missionaries. 

Towns and Trade. —Bathurst, pop. about 8000, the chief 
town of the colony, in 13“ 24' N., 36' W., is built on St Mary’s 

Island, which lies at the mouth of the river near its south 
bank and is connected with the mainland by a bridge across 
Oyster Creek. It was founded in 1816 and is named after the 
3rd earl Bathurst, secretary of state for the colonies from 1812 to 
1827. Bathurst is a fairly well-built town, the chief material 
employed being red sandstone. It lies about i a to 14 ft. above 
the level of tbe river. The principal buildings fa<* the sea, and 
include Government House, barracks, a well-appointed hospital. 
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founded by Sir R. G. MacDonnell (administrator, 1847-1852), 
and various churches. The market-place is shaded by a fine 
avenue of bombax and other wide-spreading trees. There are no 
other towns of any size in the Gambia. A trading station called 
Georgetown is situated on McCarthy’s Island, so ruuned after Sir 
Charles McCarthy, the governor of Sierra Leone, who in 1824 was 
captured and beheaded by the Ashanti at the battle of Essamako. 
Albreda, a small port on the north bank of the river, of some 
historic interest (see below), is in the Barra district. 

Products. —Ground-nuts {Arachis hypogaea), rubber, beeswax, 
palm kernels, rice, cotton, and millet are the chief productions. 
Millet and rice are the staple food of the people. The curing of hides, 
the catching and drying of fish, boat-buiMing, and especially the 
weaving of cotton into cloths called "pagns,’’ afford employment 
to a considerable number of persons. Formerly the principal ex¬ 
ports, besides slaves, were gold-dust, wax and hides, the gMd being 
obtained from the Futa Jallon district farther inland. Between 
1830 and 1840 from 1500 to 2000 or. of gold were exported annually, 
but shipments ceased soon afterwards, though small quantities of 
gold-dust can still be obtained from native gwdsmiths. 'The export 
of liides received a severe check in 1892-1893 through the death of 
nearly all the cattle, but after an interval of seven or eight years 
the industry gradually revived. The value of liides exported in¬ 
creased from £i20 in 1902 to ^9615 in 1907. The collection of rubber 
was .started about 1880, but the trade has not assumed large pro- 

? }rtionS. In 1907 the value of the rubber exported was /4602. 

he export of wax, valued at £37,000 in 1843, had dwindled in 
1907 to £2325. The cultivation of the ground-nut, first exported 
in 1830, assumed importance by 1837, and by 1830 had become the 
chief industry of the colony. In 1907 the value of the nuts was 
£236,685, over of the total exports (exclusive of specie). Nearly 
the whole male population is engaged in the industry for eight months 
of the year. Planted in June, after the early rains, the crop is 
reaped in October or November and exported to Europe (I to 
Marseilles) for the extraction of its oil, which is usually sold as olive 
oil. A feature of the industry is the appearance at the beginning of 
the planting season of thousands of men from a distance, ” strange 
farmers," as they arc called, who are housed and fed and given 
farms to cultivate. In return they have to give half the produce 
to the landlords. As soon as he has sold his nuts, the “ strange 
farmer ” goes off, often not returning for years. 

Apart from the cultivation of the ground-nut, the agricultural 
resources of the country are undeveloped. Large herds of cattle are 
kept by the Fula, and in cattle rich natives usually Invest their 
wealth. I4ind can be hired fur 2d. an acre per annum for twenty- 
one years. All land lying vacant or unused, or to which the occupier 
is unable to produce any title, is vested in the crown. A botanical 
station was opened in 1894, and the cultivation of American and 
Egyptian cotton was taken in hand in 1902. The experiment 
proved discouraging. Great difficulty was exjicrienced in getting 
farmers to grow cotton for export, as unless carried on on highly 
scientific lines ihs cultivation is nut so profitable as that of the ground¬ 
nut. The principal imports, of which over j| come from Great Britain 
or British colonies, are cotton goods, kola-nuts (from Sierra Leone), 
tobacco, rice, sugar and spirits. In the ten years 1898 to 1907 the 
average annual value of tlie exports was £301,000, of the imports 
£316,000. There are no mines in the colony, nor any apparent 
mineral wealth, exc™t ridges of ironstone in the regions above 
McCarthy’s Island. Bathurst is in telegraphic communication with 
Europe and the rest of Africa. There are no railways in the colony, 
but it is traversed by well-made roads of a uniform width of 18 ft. 
The Liverpool mail steamers call at the port every fortnight. A 

f ovemment steamer runs regularly from Bathurst to McCarthy’s 
Bland, and a smaller boat phes on the upper river. The shipping 
trade is chiefly Britisli; French and Gorman tonnage coming next. 

Surrounded on all sides, save seawards, by French territory, the 
colony largely depends, economically, upon France, to which 
country most of the exports go. A considerable entrepot trade is 
also done with the neighbouring French colonies. The extent of 
French influence is indicated by the fact that the five-franc piece, 
locally Imown as a dollar, is largely circulated throughout the pro¬ 
tectorate, and is accepted as legal tender, although the currency in 
the colony proper is the English coinage. 

Admintstranon, Revenue, <&-c.—The Gambia is administered by a 
governor, assisted by an executive and a legislative council. On 
the last-named body nominated unofficial members have seats. 
The colony is self-supporting and has no public debt. The revenue, 
which in 1906 for the first rime exceeded £60,000, is mainly derived 
from customs. A company of the West African Frontier Force is 
maintained. 'Travelling commissioners visit the five di.stricts into 
which, for administrative purposes, the protectorate is divided, and 
in which the native form of government prevails. From the native 
law-courts appeal can be made to the supreme court at Bathurst. 
There is also at Bathurst a Mahommedan court, established in 1906, 
for the trial of cases involving the civil status of Moslems. 

Primary^hools are maintained lar the various relwous denomi¬ 
nations, ana receive grants from go^mment. The Wesleyans have 
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alto a aecondoiv aad a technteal school. There is a prlvateljr 
supported school tor Mahommedans at Bathurst. The Anglicans, 
Vi^sloyans and Roman Catholics have numerous converts. 

History .—Of the early history of the Gambia district there is 
scant mention. At what period the stone circles and pillars 
(apparently of a “ Druidical ” character), whose ruins are found at 
several places along the upper Gambia, were erected is not known. 
Those at Lamin Koto, on the right bank of the river opposite 
McCarthy’s Island, arc still in good preservation, and are an 
object of veneration to the Midiommedans (see Geog. Jottrn. 
vol. xii., 1898). The country appears to have formed part, 
successively, of the states of Ghana, Melle and Songhoi. The 
relations, political and commercial, of the natives were all with 
the north and east; consequently no large town was founded on 
the banks of the river, nor any trade canied on (before the 
coming of the white man) by vessels sailing the ocean. About 
the I ith century the district came under Mahommedan influence. 

The Portuguese visited the Gambia in the 15th century, and 
in the beginning of the i6th century were trading in the lower 
river. Embassies were sent from the Portuguese stations in¬ 
land to Melle to open up trade with the interior, but about the 
middle of the century this trade—apparently mostly in gold and 
slaves—declined. At the end of the century the river was known 
as the resort of banished men and fugitives from Portugal and 
.Spain. It was on the initiative of Portuguese living in England 
that Queen Elizabeth, in 1588, granted a patent to “ certain 
merchants of Exeter and others of the west parts and of London 
for a trade to the river of Senega and Gambra in Guinea.” This 
company was granted a monopoly of trade for ten years. Its 
operations led to no permanent settlement in the Gambia. In 
t6i8 James I. granted a charter to another company named 
“ The Company of Adventurers of London trading into Africa,” 
and formed at the instigation of Sir Robert Rich, afterwards earl 
of Warwick, for trade with tlie Gambia and the Gold Coast 
This company sought to open up trade with Timbuktu, then 
believed to be a great mart for gold, which reached the lower 
Gambia in considerable quantities. With this object George 
Thompson (a merchant who had traded with Barbary) was sent 
out in the ‘‘ Catherine,” and ascended the Gambia in his ship to 
Kassan, a Portuguese trading town, thence continuing his journey 
in small boats. In his absence the “ Catherine ” was seized and 
the crew murdered by Portuguese and half-castes, and Thompson 
himself waa later on murdered by natives, 'fwo years afterwards 
Richard Jobson, another agent of the Company of Adventurers, 
advanced beyond the falls of Barraconda; and he was followed, 
about forty years later, by Vermuyden, a Dutch merchant, who 
on his return to Europe asserted that he had reached a country 
full of gold. 

The Company of Adventurers had built a fort near the mouth 
of the Gambia. This was superseded in 1664 by a fort built by 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Robert) Holmes on a small 
island 20 m. from the mouth of the river and named Fort James, 
in honour of the duke of York (James II.). This fort was built 
expressly to defend the British trade against the Dutch, and from 
that time the British remained in permanent occupation of one or 
more ports on the river. In 17*3 Captain Bartholomew Stihbs 
was sent out by the Royal African Company, which liad succeeded 
the earlier companies, to verify Vermuyden’s reports of gold. 
He proceeded 60 m. atove the falls, but the land of gold was not 
found. The French now became rivals for the trade of the 
Gambia, but the treaty of Versailles in 1783 assigned the trade in 
the river to Britain, reserving, however, Albreda for French trade, 
while it assigned the Senegal to France, with the reservation of 
the right of the British to trade at Portendic for gum. Ibis 
arrangement remained in force till 1857, when an exchange of 
possessions was effected and the lower G^bk became a purely 
British river. In the period between the signing of the treaty of 
Versailles and t885 the small ter itories which form the colony 
proper were acquired bjr purchase or cession from native kings. 
St Mary’s Isle was oequu'^ in x8o6; McCarthy’s Isle was bought 
in 1833 ; the Ceded lUle was' granted by the king of Barra in 
x8a6; and British Kommbo kstween 1840 and 1855. During 


this period the colony had gone through an economic crisis by 
the abolition of the dave tn^(i8o7), which hstd been since z66s 
its chief financial support The beginning of a return to pro¬ 
sperity came in 18x6 when some British traders, obliged to leave 
Senegal on the restoration of that country to France after the 
Napoleonic wars, founded a settlement on St Mary’s Isle. From 
that year the existi^ colony, as distinct from trading on the river, 
dates. The Gambia witnessed many administrative- changes. 
When the slave trade was abolished, tlie settlement was placed 
under the jurisdiction of the governor of Sierra Leone, and was 
formally annexed to Sierra I.eone on the dissolution of the Royal 
African Company (1822). It so remained until 1843, when the 
Gambia was made an independent colony, its first go'vemor 
being Henry Frowd Seagram. Afterwards (x866) the Gambia 
became a portion of the officially styled “ West African Settle¬ 
ments.” In 18SS it was again made a separate government, 
administered as a crown colony. Between the years last 
mentioned—1866-1888—the colony had suffered from the retro¬ 
grade policy adopted by parliament in respect to the West 
African Settlements(wj'rfr Report of the Select Commilleeof 1865). 

In 1870 negotiations were opened between France and Great 
Britain on the basis of a mutual exchange of territories in West 
Africa. Suspended owing to the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War the negotiations were resumed in 1876. “ Definite proposals 
were at tlmt time formulated by which the Gambia was to be 
exchanged for all posts by France between the Rio Pongas 
(Pongo river, French Guinea) and the Gabun. This would have 
been a comprehensive and intelligible arrangement, but so strong 
a feeling in opposition to any cession of British territory was 
manifested in parlkment, and by various mercantile bodies, 
that the government of the day was unable to press the scheme.” * 
Nothing was done, however, to secure for the Gambk a suitable 
hinterland, and in 1877 the 4th earl of Carnarvon (then colonial 
secretary) warned British traders that they proceeded beyond 
McCarthy’s Isle at their own risk. Meantime the French from 
Senegal pushed their frontier close to the British settlements, 
so that when the boundaries were settled by the agreement of 
the xoth of August 1889 with France, Great Britain was able to 
secure only a ten-kilometre strip on either side of the river. Tliis 
document fixed the frontier of the British protectorate inland at 
a radius ol 10 m. from the centre of tlie town of Yarbatenda; 
which town is situated at the limit of navigability of the Gambia 
from the sea. By Art. 5 of the Anglo-French convention of the 
8th of April 1904, Yarbatenda was ceded to France, with the 
object of giving that country a port on the river accessible to 
sea-going merchantmen. 

Since 1871 the colony had been self-supporting, but on the 
acquirement of the protectorate it was decided, in order to balance 
increasing expenditure, to impose a “ hut tax ” on the natives. 
This was done in 1895. The tax, which averages 4s per annum 
for a family, met with no opposition. 

In 1892 a slave-raiding chief, named Fodi Kabba, had to be 
forcibly ex]xlled from British territory. In 1894 another slave- 
raider, Fodi Silah, gave much trouble to the protectorate. An 
expedition under Captain E. H. (afterwards admiral) Gamble 
succeeded in routing him, and Fodi Silah took refuge in French 
territory, where he died. During the expedition Captain Gamble 
was led into an ambush, and in this engagement lost 15 killed and 
47 wounded. In 1900 trouble again arose through the agency of 
Fodi Kabba, who had fixed his residence at Medina, in French 
territory. Two travelling commissioners (Mr F. C. Sitwell and 
Mr Silva) were murdered in June of that year, at a place called 
Suankandi, and a 'punitive expedition was sent out under 
Colonel H. E. Brake. Suankandi was captured ^d, the French 
co-operating, Medina was also captured, Fodi I^bba being 
killed on the 23rd of March igox. 

The people of the protectorate are in general peaceful and 
contented, and slave trading is a thing of the past. Provision 
was moreover made by an ordinance of 1906 for the extinction of 
slavery itself throughout the protectorate, it being enacted that 

' Bxtract from a despatch of Lord Salisbury to the British 
ambassador to France, dated 30th of March X892. 
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henceforth aJl children' bom of slaves were free from birth, and 
that all slaves became free on the death of theirmasiter. 

' See the Annual Rtparts on the colony published by the colonial 
office, London, which give the latest official information ; C. P. 
Lucas's Historiaal Geography of the British Colonies, ■vol. iii.. West 
Africa (and ed., Oxford, 1900) (this book contains valuable biblio¬ 
graphical notes) : and The Gamtia Colony and Protectorate, an 
official handbook (with map and considerable historical information), 
by F. B. Archer, treasurer of the colony (Ixrndo^ 1906). Early 
accounts of the country will be found in vol. ii. of ‘Thomas Astley's 
New General Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1745-1747), 
See alto Major W. Gray and Surgeon Dochard, Travels in Western 
Africa in iSiS-tSet, from the River Gambia ... to the River Niger 
(London, *829). The flora has been tbc subject of a special study, 
A. Ranfon, La Flore utile dubassin de la Gambie (Bordeaux, 1895), Most 
of the books mentioned under Gold Coast also deal with the Gambia. 

GAMBIER, MHES OAMBIER, Baron (1756-1833), English 
admiral, was bom on the i3th‘of October 1756 at the Bahamas, 
of which his father, John C^mbier, was at ^at time lieutenant- 
governor. He entered the navy in 1767 os a midshipman on 
board the “ Yarmouth,” under the command of his uncle ; and, 
his family interest obtaining for him rapid promotion, he was 
raised in 1778 to the rank of post-captain, and appointed to the 
“ Raleigh,” a fine 32-gun frigate. At the peace of 1783 he was 
placed on half-pay; but, on the outbreak of the war of the 
French Revolution, he was appointed to the command of the 
74-gun ship “ Defence,” under I^ord Howe ; and in her he had 
an honourable share in the battle on the ist of June 1794. In 
recognition of his services on this occasion, Captain Gambier 
received the gold medal, and was made a colonel of marines ; 
the following year he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral, 
and appointed one of tne lords of the admiralty. In this office he 
continued for six years, till, in February 1801, he, a vice-admiral 
of 1799, hoisted his flag on board the “ Neptune,” of 98 guns, 
as third in command of the Channel Fleet under Admii^ Corn¬ 
wallis, where, however, he remained for but a year, when he was 
appointed governor of Newfoundland and commander-in-chief 
of the ships on that station. In IMay 1804 he returned to the 
admiralty, and with a short intermission in 1806, continued 
there during the naval administration of Lord Melville, of his 
uncle, Lord Barham, and of Lord Mulgrave. In November 1805 
he was raised to the rank of admiral; and in the summer of 1807, 
whilst still a lord of the admiralty, he was appointed to the 
command of the fleet ordered to the Baltic, which, in concert 
with the army under Lord Cathcart, reduced Copenhagen, and 
enforced the surrender of the Danish navy, consisting of nineteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates, sloops, gunboats, and naval 
stores. This service was considered by the government as worthy 
of special acknowledgment; the naval and military commanders, 
officers, seamen and soldiers received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament, and Admiral Gambier was rewarded with a peerage. 

In the spring of the following year he gave up his seat at the 
admiralty on being appointed to the command of the G'umnel 
Fleet; and in that capacity he witnessed the partial, and pre¬ 
vented the total, destruction of the French fleet in Basque Roads, 
on the lath of April 1809. It is in connexion with this event, 
which might have been as memorable in the history of the British 
navy as it is in the life of Lord Dundonald (sec Dundonald), 
that Lord Gambier’s name is now best known. A court-martial, 
assembled by order of a friendly admiralty, and presided over 
by a wann partisan, “ most honourably acquitted ” him on the 
c^rge “ that, on the rath of April, the enemy’s ships being then 
on fire, and the signal having been made that they could be 
destroyed, he did, for a considerable time, neglect or delay taking 
effectual measures for destroying them ” ; but this decision was 
in reality nothing more than a party statement of the fact that a 
commander-in-chief, a supporter of the government, is not to be 
condemned or broken for not being a person of brilliant genius or 
dauntless resolution. No one now doubts that the French fleet 
should have been reduced to ashes, and might have been, had 
Lord Gambier the talents, the energy, or the experience of 
many of his juniors. He continued to hold the command of the 
Obainnel Fleet for the full period of three yean, at the end of which 
tinie--in i8ii---he was superseded. In 1814 he aeted in a civil 
capacity as chief commissioner for negotiating a treaty of peace 
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with the United Statesfor his exertions in which business he 
wu honoured wRh the Grand Cross of the Bath. In 11830 he was 
raised to the hig^ rank of admiral of the fleet, and he died on the 
19th of April 1833. 

Lord Gambier was a man of earnest, almost morbid, religious 
prmciple, and of undoubted cour^; but the administration of 
the admiralty has seldom given rise to such flagrant scandab as 
during the time when he was a member of it; and tlirough the 
wh<^e war the self-^teem of the navy suffered no such wound as 
during Lord Gambler's command in the Bay of Biscay. 

The so-called Memorials, Personal and Historical, of Admiral 
Lmd Gambler, by Lady Chatterton (1861), has no historical value. 
The life of Lord Gambier is to be read in Marshall's Royal Naval 
Biography, in Knife’s Naval Biography ^ in Lord Dundonud’s Attic* 
htography of a Stapttaft, in the Minutes of the Courts-Martial and in 
the general hlatory of the period. 

GAMBIER, a village of College township, Knox county, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on the Kokosing river, 5 m. E. of Mount Vernon. Pop. 
(1890) 660 ; (1900) 751. It is served by the Cleveland, Akron & 
Columbus railway. ‘The village is finely situated, and is the seat 
of Kenyon College and its theologicd seminary, Bexley Hail 
(Protestant Episcopal), and of Harcourt Place boarding school 
for girls.(i889), also Protestant Episcopal. The college was in¬ 
corporated in 1824 as the “ Theological Seminary of the Protes¬ 
tant lilpiscopal Church in the Diocese of Ohio ” ; but in 1891 
“ Kenyon College,” the name by which the institution has always 
been known, became the official title. Its first exercises were held 
at Worthington, Ohio, in the home of Philander Chose (1775- 
1852), first Protestant Episcopal bishop in the North-west 
Territoiy, by whose efforts the funds for its endowment had been 
raised in England in 1823-1824, the chief donors being Lords 
Kenyon and Gambier. "The first permanent building, “ Old 
Kenyon ” (still standing, and used as a dormitory), was erected 
on Gambier Hill in 1827 in the midst of a forest. In 1907 -1908 
the theological seminary had i8 students and the collegiate 
department 119. 

Some account of the founding of the college may be found in Bishop 
Chase's Reminiscences ; an A utobiography, comprising a History of the 
Principal Events in the Author’s Life to {2 vols., New York, 1848). 

GAMBOGE (from Camboja, a name of the district whence it is 
obtained), a gum-resin procured from Gareinia Hanburii, a 
dioecious tree with leathery, laurel-like leaves, small yellow 
flowers, and usually square-shaped and four-seeded fruit, a 
member of the natural order (juttiferoe, and indigenous to 
Cambodia and parts of Siam and of the south of Cochin China, 
formerly comprised in Cambojan territory. The juice, which 
when hardened constitutes gamboge, is contained in the bark of 
the tree, chiefly in numerous ducts in its middle layer, and from 
tliis it is procured by making incisions, bamboo joints being 
placed to receive it as it exudes. Gamboge occurs in commerce 
m cylindri^ pieces, known as pipe or roll gamboge, and also, 
usually of inferior quality, in cakes or amorphous masses. It is 
of a dirty orange extemdly ; is hard and brittle, breaks with a 
conchoidal and reddish-yellow, glistening fracture, and affords a 
brilliant yellow powder; is odourless, and has a taste at first 
slight, but subsequently acrid; forms with water an emulsion; 
and consists of from ao to 25 % of gum soluble in water, and from 
70 to 75 % of a resin. Its commonest adulterants are rice-flour 
and pulverized bark. 

Gamboge (Catnbogia) is a drastic hydragojijue cathartic, caus¬ 
ing much griping and irritation of the intestine. A small 
quantity is absorbed, adding a yellow ingredient to the urine 
and acting as a mild diuretic. Its irritant action on the skin may 
cause the formation of puatuies. It is less active only than 
croton oil and elaterium, and may be given in doses of half to two 
grains, combined with some sedative such as hyoscyamus, in 
apoplexy and in extreme cases of dropsy. Gombe^ is used as a 
pigment, and as a colouring matter for varnishes. It ajqieazs to 
have been first brought into Europe by merchants from the East 
at the close of the i6th century. 

GAMBRINUS, a mythical Ftemish king who is credited with the 
first brewmg of beer. His name is usually derived from that of 
Jan PrimM, i.e. Jan (John) I., tl%victorious duke of Brabant, 
from 1261 to 1294, who was prudent of the Brussels gild of 
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brewers; his portrait with a foaming glass of ale in his hand had 
the place of honour in the gild-hall, and this led in time, it is 
suggested, to the myth of the beer-king who is usually repre¬ 
sented outside a barrel with a tankard in his hand. 

GAME, a word which in its primary and widest significance 
means any amusement or sport, often combined in the early 
examples with “ glee,” “ play,” “ joy ” or “ solace.” It is a 
common Teutonic word, in 0 . Eng. ^amen, in O.H.G. gaman, but 
only appears in modern usage outside English in Dan. gammeti 
and Swed. gamman. The ulterior derivation is obscure, but 
philologists have identified it with the Goth, gaman, companion 
or companionship ; if this be so, it is compounded of the prefix 
ga-, with, and the root seen in “ man.” Apart from its primary 
and general meaning the word has two specific applications, first 
to a contest played as a recreation or as an exhibition of skill, in 
accordance with rules and regulations ; and, secondly, to those 
wild animals which are the objects of the cha.se, and their flesh as 
used for food, distinguished as such from meat, fish and poultry, 
and from the flesh of deer, to which the name “ venison ” is given. 
For “ game,” from the legal aspect, and the laws relating to its 
pursuit and capture see Game Laws. The athletic contests of the 
ancient Greeks (ayioi'ts) and the public shows {ludt) of the arena 
and amphitheatre of the ancient Romans are treated below 
(Games, Classical) ; the various forms of modern games, 
indoor and outdoor, whether of .skill, strength or chance, are 
dealt with under their specific titles. A special use (“ gaming ” 
or “ gambling ”) restricts the term to the playing of games for 
money, or to betting and wagering on the results of events, ns in 
horse-racing, &c. (see Gaming and Wagering). “ Gamble,” 
“ gambler ” and “ gambling ” appear very late in EnglUh. The 
earliest quotations in the New English Dictionary for the three 
words are dated 1775, 1747 and 1784 respectively. They were 
first regarded as cant or slang words, and implied a reproach, 
either as referring to cheats or sharpers, or to those who played 
recklessly for extravagant stakes. The form of the words is 
obscure, but is supposed to represent a local variation gammle of 
the M.E. gamenian. From this word must, of course, be dis¬ 
tinguished “ gambol,” to sport, frisk, which, as the older forms 
{gambald, gambaud) show, is from the Fr. gambade, leap, jump, of 
a horse. It. gambado, gamba, leg (Mod. Fr. jambe). 

GAME LAWS. This title in English law is applied to the 
statutes which regulate the right to pursue and take or kill 
certain kinds of wild animals (see above). The existence of 
these statutes is due to the rules of the common law as to the 
nature of property, and the interest of the Norman sovereigns 
and of feudal superiors in the pleasures of sport or the chase. 
The substantial basis of the law of property is physical possession 
of things and the power to deal with them as we see fit. By the 
common law wild animals are regarded as res nuilius, and as not 
being the subject of private property until reduced into possession 
by being killed or captured. A bird in the hand is owned: a 
bird in the bush is not. Even bees do not become property until 
hived. “ Though a swarm lights in my tree,” says Bracton, 
“ I have no more property therein than I have in the birds which 
make their nests thereon.” If reclaimed or confined they become 
property. If they escape, the rights of the owner continue only 
while he is in pursuit of the fugitive, i.e. no other person can in 
the meantime establish a right of property against him by 
capturing the animal. A swarm of bees “ which fly out of my 
hive are mine so long as I can keep them in sight and have 
power to pursue them.” But the right of recapture does not 
entitle the owner to follow his animals on to the lands of another, 
and the only case in which any right to follow wild animals on to 
the lands of others is now expressly recognized is when deer or 
hares are hunted with hounds or greyhounds. This recognition 
merely excepts such pursuit from the law as to criminal game tres¬ 
pass, and fox-hunters and those who course hares or hunt stags 
are civilly liable for trespass if they pass over land without the 
consent of the occupier {Paul v. Summerhayes, 1878,4 Q.B.D. 9). 

It is a maxim of the common law that thin^ in which no one 
can claim any property belong to the crown by its prerogative : 
this rule has been applied to wild animals, and in particular to 


deer and what is now called “game.” The crown rights may 
pass to a subject by grant or equivalent prescription. In the 
course of time the exdusive right to take game, &c., on lands 
came to be regarded as incidental to the ownership or occupation 
of the lands. This is described as the right to game rations soli. 
In certain districts of England which are crown forests or chases 
or legal parks, or subject to rights of free warren, the right to 
take deer and game is not in the owner or occupier of the sou, but 
is in the crown by prerogative, or rations prMegii in the grantee 
of the rights of chase, park or free warren, which are anterior to 
and superior to those of the owner or occupier of the lands over 
which the privilege has been granted. In all cases where these 
special rights do not exist, the right to take or kill wild animals is 
treated as a profit incidental to the ownership or occupation of 
the land on which they are found, and there is no public right to 
take them on private land or even on a highway ; nor is there any 
method known to the law by which the public at large or on 
undefined body of persons can lawfully acquire the right to take 
wild animals in alieno solo. 

In the nature of things the right to take wild animals is 
valuable as to deer and the animals usually described as game, 
and not as to those which are merely noxious as vermin, or simply 
valueless, as small birds. Upon the rules of the common law 
there has been grafted much legislation which up till the end of 
the 18th century was framed for the preservation of deer and 
game for the recreation and amusement of persons of fortune, 
and to prevent persons of inferior rank from squandering in the 
pursuit of game time which their station in life required to be 
more profitably employed. These enactments included the 
rigorous code known as the Laws of the Forest (see Forest 
Laws), as well as what are usually called the Game Laws. 

In England the older statutes relating to game were all repealed 
early in the 19th century. From the lime of Richard II. (1389) 
to 1831, no person might kill game unless qualified by estate or 
social standing, a qualification raised from a 40s. freehold in 1389 
to an interest of £100 a year in freehold or £150 in long leaseholds 
(1673). In 1831 this qualification by estate was abolished as to 
England. But in Scotland the right to hunt is theoretically 
reserved to persons who have in heritage that unknown quantity 
a “ plough-gate of land ” (Scots Act 1621, c. 31); and in Ireland 
qualifications by estate are made necessary for killing game and 
keeping sporting dogs (Irish Act 1698, 8 Will. 111 . c. 8). In 
England the game laws proper consist of the Night Poaching Acts 
of 1828 and 1844, the Game Act of 1831, the Poaching Prevention 
Act 1862, and the Ground Game Acts of 1880 and 1906. From 
the fact that the right of landowners over wild animals on their 
land does not amount to ownership it follows that they cannot 
prosecute any one for stealing live wild animals: and that apart 
from the game laws the only remedy against poachers is by civil 
action for trespass. As between trespasser and landowner the 
law is peculiar {Blades v. Higgs, 1865, ii H.L.C. 6ai). If A 
starts and kills a hare on B’s land the dead hare belongs to B 
{ratione soli) and not to A, though ho has taken the hare by his own 
efforts {per industriam). But if A hunts the hare from B’s land 
on to C’s land and there kills it, the dead hare belongs to A and 
not to B or C. It is not B’s because it was not taken on his land, 
and it is not C’s because it was not started on his land. In other 
words the right of each owner is limited to animals both started 
and killed on his own land, and in the case of conflictmg claims 
to the animal taken (made ratione soli) the captor can make title 
{per industriam) agabst both landowners. If he is a trespasser 
he is liable to civil or criminal proceedings by both landowners, 
but the game is his unless forfeited under a statute. Another 
peculiar result of the law is that where trespassers {e.g. poachers) 
kill and carry off game or rabbits as part of one continuous 
transaction they are not guilty of theft, but only of game trespass 
{R. V. Townley, 1871, L.R. 1 C.C.R. 315), but it is theft for a 
trespasser to pick up and carry off a pheasant killed by the owner 
of the land on his own land or even a pheasant killed by an 
independent gang of poachers. The young of wUd anunals 
belong {propter impotentiam) to the owner of the land until they 
are able to fly or run away. This right does not extend to the 
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eggs of wild birds. But the owner can reduce the eggs into 
possession by taking them up and setting them under hens or in 
enclosures. And if this is done persons who take them are 
thieves and not merely poachers. A game farm, like a decoy for 
wild water-fowl, is treated as a trade or busmess; but a ^me 
preserve in which full-grown animals fly or run wild is subject to 
the ordinary incidents of the law as to animals ferae naturae. 

The classification of wild animals for purposes of sport in England 
is as follows 

1. Beasts of forest are hart and hind (red deer), boar, wolf and all 
beasts of venery. 

2. Beasts of chase and park are buck and doe (fallow deer), fox, 
marten and roe, or all beasts of venery and hunting. 

3. Beasts of (free) warren are roe, hare, rabbit, partridge, pheasant, 
woodcock, quail, rail and heron. 

4. Game, as defined by the Night Poaching Act of 1828 and the 
Game Act of 1831, is pheasant, partridge, black game, red grouse, 
bustard and hare. In France game (gihier) includes everything 
eatable that runs or Hies. 

3. Wild fowl not in any of the previous lists which are nevertheless 
prized for sport, e.g. duck, snipe, plovers, &c. 

6. Wild birds not falling within class 4 are more or less protected 
against destruction by the Wild Birds Protection Acts, which were, 
however, passed witli quite other objects than the game laws. 

As regards class i no subject without special authority of the 
crown may kill within a forest or its purlieus or on adjacent high¬ 
ways, rivers or enclosures. The right to the animals in a forest does 
not depend on ownership of the land but on the royal prerogative 
as to the animals, t.e. it exists not ratione soli but ratione privtlegii ; 
and this right is not in any way altered by the Game Act 1831. 
A chase is a forest in the hands of a subject and a legal park (which 
is an enclosed chase) is created by crown grant or by prescription 
founded on a lost grant. The rights of the grantee are in substance 
the same as those of the crown in a forest, and do not depend on 
ownership of the .soil. In the case of a free warren the grantee 
usually but not necessarily owns some or all of the soil over which 
the right of warren runs. The right of free warren depends on 
crown grant or prescription founded on lost grant, and involves a 
right of property over beasts and fowl of warren on all lands within 
the franchise. As will appear from the list above, some game birds 
arc not fowl of warren, e.g. black game and red grouse {Duke of 
Devonskiri v. Lodge, 1827, 7 B. & C. 39). Free warren is quite 
dlilcrent from ordinary warrens, in which hares or rabbits are bred 
by the owner of the soil for sport or profit. Ground game in such 
warrens is protected under the Larceny Act i8fii, s, 17, as well as by 
the game laws. In manors, of which'none have been created since 
1290, the lord by his franchise had the sporting rights over the 
manor, but at the present time this right is restricted to the Commons 
and wastes of the manor, the freehold whereof is in him, and does not 
extend to enclosed freeholds nor as a general rule to enclosed copy- 
holds, unless at the time of enclosure the sporting rights were 
reserved to him by the Enclosure Act or award (Sowerby v. Smith, 
1873, L.R. 8 C.P. 514). In other words his rights exist ratione 
soli and not ratione firwilegii. The Game Act 1831 gives lords of 
manors and privileged persons certain rights as to appointing 
gamekeepers with special powers to protect game within the district 
over which their rights extend (ss. 13, 14, 15, 16). The game laws 
in no way cut down the special privileges as to forest, park, chase or 
free warren (1831, s. 9), and confirm the sporting right of lords of 
manors on the wastes of the manor (1831, s. 10). As to all lands not 
affected by these rights, the right to kill or take game on the land is 
presumaWy in the occupier. On letting land the owner may, subject 
to the qualifications hereinafter stated, re.serve to himself the right 
to kill or take ‘‘ game " or rabbits or other wild animals concurrently 
with or in exclusion of the tenant. Where the exclusive right is in 
the landlord the tenant is not only liable to forfeiture or damages for 
breaches of covenants in the lease, but is al.so liable to penalties on 
summary conviction if without the le-ssor’s authority he pursues, 
kills or takes any " game " upon the land or gives permission to 
others to do so (1831, s. 12). In effect he is 
made criminally liable for game trespass on lands 
in his own occupation, so far as relates to game, 
but is not so liable if he takes rabbits, snipe, 
woodcock, quails or rails. 

The net effect of the common law and the 
game laws is to give the occupier of lands and the 
owner of sporting rights over them the following 
remedies against persons who infringe their right 
to kill or take wild animals on the land. A 
stranger who enters on the land of another to 
take any wild animals is liable to the occupier for 
trespass on the land and for the animals started 
and killed on the land by the trespasser. He is 
also criminally liable for game trespass if he has 
entered on the land to search for or in pursuit of 
“ game ’’ or woodcock, snipe, quail, landrails or 
rabbits. If tiie trespass is in the daytime (whether on lands of the 


exceed 40s., unless five or more persons go together, in which case 
the maximum penalty is £5. If a single offender refuses his name 
or address or gives a false address to the occupier or to the owner 
of the sporting rights or his representatives, or refuses to leave the 
land, he may be arrested by them, and is liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £s, and if five or more concerned together in game trespass 
have a gun with them and use violence, intimidation or menace, to 
prevent the ^proach of persons entitled to take their names or 
order them off the land, they incur a further penalty up to £5. 

If the trespw is in search or pursuit of game or raobits in the night¬ 
time, the maximum penalty on a first conviction is imprisonment with 
hard labour for not over three months; on a second, imprisonment, 
&c., for not over six months, and the offender may be put under 
sureties not to offend again for a year after a first conviction or for 
two years after a second conviction. For a first or second offence 
the conviction is summary, subject to appeal to quarter sessions, 
but for a third offence the offender is tried on indictment and is 
liable to penal servitude (3-7 years) or imprisonment with hard 
labour (2 years). The offenders may be arrested by the owner or 
occupier of the land or their servants, and if the offenders assault or 
offer violence by firearms or offensive weapons they are liable to be 
indicted and on conviction punished to the same extent as in the last 
offence. In 1844 the above penalties were extended to persons found 
by night on highways in search or pursuit of game. If three or more 
trespass together on land by night to take or destroy game or rabbits, 
and any of them is armed with firearms, bludgeon or other offensive 
weapon, they are liable to be indicted and on conviction sentenced 
to penal servitude (3-14 years) or imprisonment with hard labour 
(2 years). By " day " time is meant from the beginning of the first 
hour before sunrise to the end of the first hour after sunset, and by 
“ night " from the end of the first hour after sunset to the beginning 
of the first hour before sunrise (act of 1828, s. 12 ; act of 1831, s. 34), 
The time is reckoned by local and not by Greenwich time. 

The penalties for night poaching are severe, but encounters 
between the owners of sporting rights and armed gangs of poachers 
have often been attended by homicide. It is to be observed that it is 
illegal and severely punishable to set traps or loaded spring guns 
for poachers (Offences against the Person Act i86l, s. 31), whereby 
any grievous bodily harm is intended or may be caused even to a 
trespasser, so that the incursions of poachers can be prevented only 
by personal attendance on the scene of their activities; and it Is to 
be observed al.so that the provisions of the Game Laws above stated 
arc, so far as concerns private land, left to be enforced by private 
enterprise without the interference of the police, with the result 
that in some districts there are scenes of private nocturnal war. 
Even in the Night Poactiing Act 1844, which applies to highways, 
the arrest of offenders is made by owners, occupiers or their game¬ 
keepers, The police were not given any direct authority as to 
poachers until the Poacliing Prevention Act 1862, under which a 
constable is empowered " on any highway, street or public place, 
to search any person whom he may have good cause to suspect of 
coming from any land where ho shall have been unlawfully in search 
or pursuit of ‘ game,' or any persons aiding or abetting such person, 
and having in his posse.ssion any game unlawfully obtained, or any 
gun, part of f?un, or nets or engines used for the killing or taking 
game ; and also to stop and search any cart or other conveyance in 
or upon which such constable or peace officer .shall have good cause 
to suspect that any such game, or any such article or thing, is being 
carried by such person." If any such thing be found the constable 
is to detain it, and apply for a summons against the offender, summon¬ 
ing him to appear before a petty sessional court, on conviction 
before which ne may be fined not more than ,^5, and forfeits the 
game, guns, &c., found in his possession. In this act " game " 
includes woodcock, snipe and rabbits, and the eggs of game birds 
other than bustards ; and the act applies to poaching either by night 
or by day. In all cases of summary conviction for poaching an appeal 
lies to quarter se.ssions. In all caseS of poaching the game, &c., 
taken may be forfeited by the court which tries the poacher. 

Close Time _On certain days, and within periods known as 

" close time," it is illegal to kill deer or game. The present close 
times arc as follows :— 



England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Hare .... 
Red deer (male) . 
Fallow deer . 

Roe deer 

Pheasant 

Pairtridge 

Black game . 

Red grouse . 

Ptarmigan 

Bustard (wild turkey) . 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Feb. I to Sept. 30 

Feb. I to Aug. 31 

Dec. 10 to Aug. 20^ 
Dec. 10 to Aug. 12 
None 

March i to Sept, i 

April 21 to Aug. II ' 
Jan. I to June 9 
Sept. 29 to June 10 
None 

Feb. 1 to Sept. 30 
(184J) 

Feb. 1 to Aug. 31 
(1899) 

Dec. 10 to Aug. 20 
Dec. 10 to Aug. 12 
Dec. 10 to Aug. 20 
Jan. 10 to Sept, i 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Feb. I to Sept. 30 

Feb. I to Aug. 31 

Dec. 10 to Aug. 20 
Dec. 10 to Aug. 12 
Dec. 10 to Aug. 12 
None 


subject or In royal forests, Sec.), the penalty on conviction may not | “ Except in Devon, Somerset and wew Forc.st where to Sept, 1. 


* > Unless varied by ordik of lord-lieutenant, 
ndwew 
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In and Iteland the winged graie above named aad.haies I 

may not be kiUed on Snndaye or Christmas Day. U is Illegal to 
seh at expose tot tele hates or leverets in Match, April, May, June 
and Jvdv, It is tSaonghont the United Kingdom to buy « 
sell winced game Iwds after ten days from the beginm^ of the 
close season as fixed by the English law (1831, S '41 1800, »■ 

This prohibition applies to the sale of live game, Bnttsh or torei^, 
and to the sale crfBritiah dead game. It is illegal to lay poison for 
game or rabbits except in rabbit bbiRa, and tt is illegal to km game by 
liceanna at night. Wild birds not wftfain the Ust above given but of 
interest for sport are protected by close tunes fixed under the Wild 
Birds Protection Acts, which may vary in each county of each 
Iringdota. 

Licemess .—Besides the restrictions on the right to take or kiU game 
which'arise out of the law as to ownership or occupation of the lands 
on which it is found, there arc further restrictions impomd by the 
laws of excise. From the time of Richard II. (1389) until 1831 the 
right of persons other than gamekeepors properly deputed by the 
lord of a manor to take game was made to depend on tiie social 
rwik of the person, or on the amount of his interest in land, which 
ranged from a 40s. freehold fin 1389) to £100 a year (1671). Those 
restrictions were abolished in 1831, and the right to kill game was 
made conditional on the possession of a game certificate, now colled 
a gsmo licence in Great Bntain (act of 1831, ss. 6, 23). By s. 4 of tte 
Game Licences Act i860 ** any person, before he shall m Great Britain 
take, kill or pursue, or aid or assist in any manner in the taking, 
killing or pursuing, by any means whatever, or use any dog, gun, 
net or other engine for the pnTpo.se of taking, killing or pursumg any 
game, or any woodcock, snipe, quail, landrail, or any coney, or any 
deer^ shidl take out a proper licence to kill game under this act 
strict to a penalty of £10. There are certain exceptions and 
exemptions as to royal personages, royal gamekeepers, and with 
reference to taking woodcock or snipe by net.s or springes, by coursing 
or hunting hares or deer, or killing deer, rabbits or hares (Hare.s 
Acts 1848, Came Licences Act i860) in certain enclosed lands by 
the owners or occupiers. A licence is not required for beaters and 
assistants who go out with holders of a game licence. The licence 
is granted by the Inland Revenue Department. The issue is regu¬ 
lated by the Game LicencM Act i860 as amended by tile Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act 1883. The licences now in use are of four 
kinds; — 

Those taken out after 31st July - 

To expire on the ne\-t 31 at July . • £.3 " ° 

To expire on the next 31st Octolier .200 

Those taken out after ist November — 

To expire on the next 31 St July . . .200 

Those taken out for any continuou.s period of four¬ 
teen days specified in the licence . . , i o n 

In the case of gamekeepers in Great Britain for whom the employer 
pays the duty on male servants, the annual licence fee is £i, 
but the licence extends only to lands on which the employer hM a 
right to kill game. A licence granted to a person in his ovm right 
and not as gamekeeper or servant is effective throughout the United 
Kingdom. The game licence does not authorise trespass on the lands 
of others in search of game nor the shooting of game, &c., at night, 
and is forfeited on a conviction of game trespass (1831, s. 30 ; i860, 
s. 11). Persons who have game licences need not have a gun licence, 
but the possession of a gun licence does not qualify the holder to kill 
game or even rabbits. 

The sale of game when killed is also subject to statutory regulation. 
Gamekeepers may not sell game except under the authority of their 
employer (1831, ss. 17, 25). Forsons who hold a full game licence 
may sell game, but only to persons who hold a licence to deal in game. 
These licences are annual (expiring on the ist of J uly), and are granted 
in Ixindon by justices of the peace, and in Uic rest of Englwd by 
the council oi the borough or urban or rural district in which the 
dealer seeks to carry on business (1831, s. 18 ; 1893, c. 73, s. 27), 
and a notice of the existence of tlic licence must be posted on the 
licensed premiaes. A licence must be taken out for each shop. 
The following persons are disqualified for holding the licence: inn¬ 
keepers, persons holding licences to sell intoxicants, owners, guards 
or drivers of mail-carts, stagecoaches or public conveyances, carriers 
and higglers (1831, s. 18). This enactment interferes with the grant 
of game licences to large stoics which also have licences to sell beer. 
The Uconsed dealer may buy British game only from persons who 
are lawfully entitled to sell game. Conviction of an offence under the 
Game Act 1831 avoids the licence (s. 22). The local licence must 
also be supplemented by an excise Uccnce for which a fee of £2 is 
charged. Licensed dealers in game are prohibited from scUing game 
killed in the United Kingdom from the tenth day after the beginning 
of close ttme to the end of that period. The provisions above stated 
under the act of 1831 applied only to Engmnd, but were in i86o 
extended tO' the rest of the United Kingdom, and were in 1893 
applied to dealete in game imported from abroad. The main effect 
of the lystem of Ucences is to prevent the disposal of game by 
poachciu rather than to benefit the revenue. 

Bssr-—-Deer ore not included within the d^nition of game in 
any of the English game laws. Deer-eteeling was very seriously 
punished by the old law, and under an act of g Ceoq^ I. c. 22, 


kaownaa tbe Waltham Black Act, passed because of thod^edations 
of disguised deer-stealers in Eppmg Forest, it was und^ certain 
circumstances made a capital offence. At p r es e nt offences with 
reference to deer are included in the Larceny Act 1861. It is a felony 
to hunt or kffl deer in eMlosures in forests, chases or purlieus, or in 
enclosed land where.deer is usually kept, or after a previous con¬ 
viction to hunt or kill deer in the open parts of a forest, Ac., and 
certain minor provisions are made as to arrest by foresters, forfeiture 
of venison unlawfully possessed and lor unlawfully settmg traps flw 
deer. These enactments do not prevent a man from kiUiM on his 
own land deer which have strayed there {Threlheld v. Smioi, 1901, 

2 K.B. 331). In Scotland the unlawful killing of deer is punished as 
theft. 

Eggt .—The owner or occupier of land has no property in the eggs 
of wild birds found on his lands unless he takes them up. But under 
s. 24 of the Game Aa 1831 a penalty of 38. per egg is incuiued by 
persons who unlawfully (i.s. without being, or having licence from, 
the person entitled to kill the game) md wUfuUy take from the nest 
or destroy in the nest the eggs of any game bird, or of a swan, wild 
duck, teal or widgeon. Similar provisions exist in Ireland under an 
act of 1698, and by the Poaching Prevention Act 1862 (United 
Kingdom) power is given to constables to search persons suspected 
of poaching and to take from them the eggs of pheiisants, partridges, 
grouse or black game. And the Wild Birds Protection Acts deal with 
the eggs of all wild birds except game and swans. 

Damage to Crops by Game. —Where an occupier oi lands has not 
the right to kill game or rabbits he runs the risk oi suffering damage 
by the depr^ations of the protected animals, whicli he may not kill 
without incurring a liability to summary conviction or for breach 
of the conditions on which he holds the land. At common law the 
owner of land who has reserved to himself the sporting rights, 
and his sporting tenants, must use the reserved rights reasonably. 
They are liable for any damage wilfully or unnecessarily done to 
the crops, &c., of the occupier, such as trampling down standing 
crops or breaking hedges or fences. They are not directly liable to 
the occupier for linage done to the crops by game bred on tlie land 
or frequenting it in the ordinary course of nature ; but are not entitled 
to turn down game or rabbits on the land. And if game or rabbits 
arc for the purposes of sport imported or artificially raised on land, 
tlie person who breeds or brings them there is liable for the damage 
done to the crops of adjoining ovmers or occupiers (Farrer v. Nelson, 
**85, 15 Q.B.D, 258; Bitkbeck v. Paget, 3 » Be“v. 403 ; Hilton v. 
Green, 1862, 2 F. & F. B21). 

Recotil legislation has greatly increased the rights of the occupiers 
of land as against the owners of sporting rights over it. As regards 
hares and rabbits the occupier's nghts are regulated by the Ground 
Gome Act 1880 (which is expressed to be made " in the interests of 
good husbandry and for tiie better security of capital and lalxiur 
invested in the cultivation of the soil'’). By that act the occupier 
of land as incident to snd inseparable from his occupation lus tlic 
right to kill and take hares and rabbits on the land. The right is 
indefeasible and cannot be divested by contract with the owner or 
landlord or even by letting the occupier’s sporting rights to another. 
But where apart from the act the right to kill game on the land is 
vested in a person other than the occupier, such person has a right 
concurrent witli the statutory right of the occupier to take hares 
and rabbits on the land. The act does not extend to common land.s 
nor to lands over which rights of graxing or pasturage for not more 
than nine montlis in tlie year exist. Consequently over such lands 
exclusive rights of kilUng ground game still continue, and the law 
appears not to apply in cases where a special right of killing or taking 
ground game vested before the 7th of SoptemDcr 1880 in any person 
(other than the landlord) by statute, charter or franchise (s. 3). 
The mode of exercise of tlie occupier’s right is subject to certain 
li^tations. The ground game is only to be token by him or by 
persons whom he has duly authorized in writing, who must be 
members of his family or his servants or bona fide employed by him 
for reward to take ground game. The written autliority must be 
produced on demand to persons having concurrent rights to take and 
kill the ground game (s. 1 (i) (c)). Firearms may not be used by 
night, nor may poison be used, nor may spring traps be set except 
in rabbit holes (s. 6); nor may ground game be killed on days or 
seasons or by methods prohibited by statute in 1880 (a 10). 

In the case of moorland and unenclosed lands (which are not 
arable and do not consist of small detached portions of less than 23 
acres) the occupier may between the ist of September and the 3iat 
of Mitech kill and take ground game; but between the let of 
September and the loth of December firearms may not be used 
(1880, s. I (3); 1906, s. 2). In the case of such lands the occupiefs 
and the owners of Uw sporting righto n»y between the ist of Sep¬ 
tember and the loft of Deoember make and enforce for their joint 
benefit agreements for toltiikg the ground game. The Agricultar^ 
Holdings Act 1906 (operating from 1909) desM, inter alia, witbdamoge 
to crops by deer and winged game, but does not aj^y to dam^ee 
by hares or rabbits. The tenant of agricultural load is entitled to 
compeneation for damage to hit crops exceeding is. per acre over tlte 
area affected if caused by game, " the right to kill or take which is 
vested neither in him nor m any one clniiniiig under him. other than 
the landlerd and Which the tenant hat not petmiesioii in writing to 
kill " (e. 2). The right oi the tenant is indefetsibie and cannot be 
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contrasted away. DiroutW M to ansooiit **■* to be settted by 
arbitration; but otalma to be eSeetoal must be made as to growing 
crops before raaping, rahing or feeding off, and as to cut crops before 
carrying. In the case of contracts of tenancy created before the Tst 
of January T909, allowances are to be made if by their terms com¬ 
pensation for damage by game is stipulated lor, or an ailowance of 
an agreed amount for damage by game was expressly made in fixing 
the rent. The compensation is payable by the landlord subject to 
his right to be indemnified in cases where the sporting rights are not 
vested in him. 

Sporting Rights. —Sporting rights (t.<. rights of fowling or of 
ahooting. or of taking or killing ^me or rabbits, or of fishing), when 
severed from the occupation oflMd, ate subject to income or property 
tax, and to assessment for the purpose of local rates (Rating Act 
1874); and in valuing land whether for rates or taxes the value of the 
sporting rights is now an important and often the chief item of value 
in beneficial' occupation of the land. Where tlie sporting rights are 
the landlord's, the rate thereon is paid in the first instwee by tiro 
tenant and deducted from hitf rent. Where the sporting right is 
reserved and let, the rating authority may rate either the landlord 
or the sporting tenant as occupier of the right. The Ground Game 
Acts have not afiected the liability to assessment of concurrent rights 
of killing hares and rabbits reserved by a landlord, or of a concurrent 
right granted by the occupier (Ryde (2nd od.), 385-387). The owner¬ 
ship of sporting rights severed from the ownership or occupation of 
the land over which they are exercisable is not an interest in land 
giving the electorel franchise or a elatm for compensation if the land 
is taken under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acta. 

Scotland. —By the law of Scotland all men. have right and privilege 
of game on their own estates as a real right incident thereto, which 
does not pass by an agricultural lease except by express word.s, or 
in the case of ground game by the act of 1880. The landlord is 
liable to the tenant for damage done to the suHace of toe lands in 
exercise of his right to the game and also for extraordinary damage 
over-preserving or over-stocking. Under an act of 1877 he was 
liable for excessive damage done by rabbits or game reserved to or 
retained under a lease granted after the ist of January 1878, or 
reserved by presumption of common law ; this act from igog on¬ 
wards is supCTseded by the provisions of the Agricultural Holding.s 
Act 1006. Night poaching is punished by the same act as in England, 
and day poaching by an act of 1832 and tlie act of 1882. Until 1887 
poaching by night under arms was a capital offence. The definition 
^of game in Scotland f<w purposes of night poaching is the same as 
m England. The provisions of the act of 1832 os to game trespass 
by day apply also to deer, roe, rabbits, woodcock, snipe, rails and 
wild duck : but in other respects closely resemble those of the 
Eitelish act of 1831. 

Offences against the game laws are not triuhle by justices of the 
peace, but only in the sheriff court. The close time for game birds in 
Scotland is the wme as in England, so far as dealing in them is 
concerned, but differs shghtly as to killing. Black game may not be 
killed between the loth of December and the 23th of August, nor 
ptarmigan between the loth of December and the 20th of August. 
There is no close time for red, fallow or roe deer, or rabbits. By an 
old Scots act of 1621 (omitted from the recent wholesale repeal of 
such acts) no one may lawfully kill game in Scotland who does not 
own a plough-gate of land except on the land of a person so qualified. 

Ireland. —The common law as to game is the same for Ireland as 
for England. The game laws of Ireland are contained partly in acts 

g assed prior to the union (i6g8, 1707, T787 and 1797), partly in acts 
mited to Ireland, and as to the rest in acts common to the whole 
United Kingdom. 

Under the act of 1698 no one may kill game in Ireland who has not 
a freehold worth £40 a year or £1000 net personality, and elaborate 
provisions are made by tltat and later acts against the keeping of 
sporting dogs by persons not qualified by estate to kill game. British 
officers and soldiers in Ireland appear to have been much addicted 
to poaching, and their activities were restrained by enactments of 
1698 and 1707. 

Night poaching in Ireland is dealt with by an act of 1826. Trespass 
on lands in pursuit of game to which the landlord or lessor has by 
reservation exeinslve right is summarily punishable under an act 
of 1864, which includes in the definition of game, woodcock, snipe, 
quails, landrails, wild duck, widgeon and teal. Under the Land Act 
1881 the landlord of a statutory holding may at the commencement 
of toe term subject to the Ground Game Acts retain and exercise the 
exclusive right of taking " game ” as above defined. 

A game licence is not required for taking or killing rabbits. Bui 
in other respects the law as to game licences, dog licences and licences 
to deal in game is toe same as in Great Btitedn. 

British Posstssians Abroad. —The EngHsh game laws have not 
been carried'to any colony as part of the personal law of the coknista, 
nor have they been extended to them by imperial or colonial legisla¬ 
tion. But the legislatures of many colonies have passed acta to 
preserve or protect native or imported wild animals, and in some of 
these statute the protected animals are described as game.. These 
statutes are free mm feudal prepossessions as to sportiair rights, 
and are flamed rgither on the Ehes of the Wfid Birds PsotoctkRi Ants 
tium on the EngHsh game Isiws, but in some poasesatans, ».g. Qnoboe, 
sporthig leases oy the ermvn are recognized. The acta stocc 1893 


are indicated in the annual summary cokmiai logialation furnished 
in the Journal of the Society of Compaxitivo Lcgislatiofi, 

See also Oke's Game Laws, 4tfi ed., by WUUs Bund, (1S97); Wany, 
Came Laws of England (7897); Marchant and Watkins, Birds 
Protection Act (1897). (W. F. C) 

GAlWiS, CLASSICAL. 1. Public Games ,—public games of 
Greece {aymtst) and Rome {Ludi) consisted in athletic contests 
and spectacles of various kinds, generally connected with and 
forming part of a religious observance. Probably no institution 
exercised a greater influence in moulding the national character, 
and produemg that unique type of pnysical and intellectual 
beauty which we see reflected in Greek art and literature, than the 
public contests of Greece (see Athlete ; Athletic Spouts). 
For them each you^ was trained in the gymnasium, they were 
the central mart whither poet, artist and merchant each brou^t 
his wares, ^d the common ground of union for every member of 
the Hellenic race. It is to Greece, then, that we must look for the 
earliest form and the fullest development of ancient games. The 
shows of the Roman circus and amphitheatre were at best a 
shadow, and in the later days of the empire a travesty, of the 
Olympia and Pythia, and require only a cursory notice. 

The earliest games of which we have any record are those at 
the fun^l of Patroclus, which form the subject of the twenty- 
third Iliad. They are noteworthy as showing that 
Greek games were in their origin clearly connected with *** ’ 
religion; either, as here, a part of the funeral rites, or else 
instituted in honour of a god, or as a thank-offering for a victory 
gained or a calamity averted, or in expiation of some crime. 
Each of the great contests was held near some shrine or sacred 
place and is associated with some deity or mythical hero. It was 
not before the 4th century that this honour was paid to a living 
man (see Plutarch, Lysander, 18). The games of the Iliad and 
'those of the Odyssey at the court of Alcinous are also of interest 
as showing at what an early date the distinctive forms of Greek 
athletics—boxing, wrestling, putting the weight, the foot and 
the chariot race—were determined. 

The Olympian games were the earliest, and to the last they 
remained tlie most celebrated of the four national festivals. 
Olympia was a naturally enclosed spot in the rich plain of Elis, 
bounded on the N. by the rocky heights of Cronion, and on the S. 
and W. by the Alpheus and its tributary the Cladeus. There was 
the grove of Altis, in which were ranged the statues ot the 
victorious athletes, and the temple of Olympian Zeus with the 
chryselrohantine statue of the god, the masterpiece of Pheidias. 
There Heracles (so ran the legend which Pindar has introduced 
in one of his finest odes), when he had conquered Elis and slain its 
king Augeas, consecrated a temenos and instituted gomes in 
honour of his victory. A later legend, which probably embodies 
historical fact, tells how, when Greece was torn by dissensions and 
ravaged by pestilence, Iphitus inquired of the oracle for help, 
and was bidden restore the games which had fallen into 
desuetude ; and there was in the time of Pausanias, suspended 
in the temple of Hera at Olympia, a bronze disk whereon were 
inscribed, with the regulations of the games, the names of 
Iphitus and Lycurgus. From this we may safely infer that the 
games were a primitive observance of the Eleians and Pisans, and 
first acquired their celebrity from the powerful concurrence of 
Sparta. The sacred armistice, or cessation of all hostilities, 
during the month in which the games were held, is also credited 
to Iphitus. 

In 776 B.c. the Eleians engraved the name of their countryman 
Coroebus as victor in the foot race, and thenceforward we have 
an almost unbroken listof thevictors in eachsucceedingOlympiad 
or fourth recurrent year. For the next fifty years no names 
occur but those of Eleians or their next neighbours. After 720 
B.c. we find Corinthians and hfegareons, and later still Atbcniws 
and extra-Peloponnesians. Thus what at first was nothing unore 
than a -village' feast became a bond of union f or aU the hcanches of 
the Doric race, and grew in time to be the high festival to which 
every Greek gathered, from the mountain fastnesses of Thessaly 
to die remotest oclonies of Cym» and Marseilles. It survived 
even tborextmetion of Greek ii b | tl.y , and had neatly completed 
twelve centuries when it was wblished by tire decree of the 
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Christian emperor Theodosius, in the tenth year of his reign. 
The last Olympian victor was a Romanized Armenian named 
Varastad. 

Let us attempt to call up the scene which Olympia m its palmy 
days must have presented as the great festival approached. 
Heralds had proclaimed throughout Greece the “ truce of God.” 
So religiously was this observed that the Spartans chose to risk 
the liberties of Greece, when the Persians were at the gates of 
Pylae, rather than march during the holy days. Those white 
tents which stand out against the sombre grey of the olive groves 
belong to the Hellanodicae, or ten judges of the games, chosen 
one for each tribe of the Eleians. They have been here already 
ten months, receiving instruction in their duties. All, too, or 
most of the athletes must have arrived, for they have been 
undergoing the indispensable training in the gymnasium of the 
Altis. But along the “ holy road ” from the town of Elis there 
are crowding a motley throng. Conspicuous in the long train of 
pleasure-seekers are the dtupol or sacred deputies, clad in their 
robes of office, and bearing with them in their carriages of state 
offerings to the shrine of the god. Nor is there any lack of 
distinguished visitors. It may be Alcibiades, who, they say, has 
entered no less than seven chariots ; or Gorgias, wbo has written 
a famous eTri'Sa^is for the occasion; or the sophist Hippias, 
who boasts that all he bears about him, from the sandals on his 
feet to the dithyrambs he carries in his hand, are his own manu¬ 
facture ; or Action, who will exhibit his picture of the Marriage 
of Alexander and Roxana—the picture which gained him no less 
a prize than the daughter of the Hellanodices Praxonides ; or, in 
an earlier age, the poet-laureate of the Olympians, Pindar him¬ 
self. One feature of the medieval tournament and the modern 
racecourse is wanting. Women might indeed compete and win 
prizes as the owners of teams, but all except the priestesses of 
bemeter were forbidden, matrons on pain of death, to enter the 
enclosure. 

At daybreak the athletes presented themselves in the Bouleu- 
terium, where the presidents were sitting, and proved by witnesses 
that they were of pure Hellenic descent, and had no stain, 
religious or civil, on their character. Laying their hands on the 
bleeding victim, they swore that they had duly qualified them¬ 
selves by ten months’ continuous training in the gymnasium, and 
that they would use no fraud or ^uile in the sacred contests. 
Thence they proceeded to the stadium, where they stripped to 
the skin and anointed themselves. A herald proclaimed, “ Let 
the runners put their feet to the line,” and called on the spectators 
to challenge any disqualified by blood or character. If no 
objection was made, they were started by the note of the 
trumpet, running in heats of four, ranged in the places assigned 
them by lot. The presidents seated near the goal adjudged the 
victory. The foot-race was only one of twenty-four Olympian 
contests which Pausanias enumerates, though we must not 
supfiose that these were all exhibited at any one festival. Till the 
77th Olympiad all was concluded in one day, but afterwards the 
feast was extended to five. 

The order of the games is for the most part a matter of conjecture, 
but, roughly speaking, the historical order of their institution was 
followed. We will now describe in this order the most important. 

(i) The Foot-race. —For the first 13 Olympiads the tpipot, or 
single lap of the stadium, which was 200 yds. long, was the only 
contest. The SlavXot, in which the course was traversed twice, 
was added in the 14th Olympiad, and in the i.sth the tiKixot, or 
long race, of 7, 12 or, according to the highest coihputation, 24 laps, 
about 2| m. in Icnrth. We arc told that the Spartan Ladas, after 
winning this race, dropped down dead at the goal. There was also, 
for a ^ort time, a race in hoayy armour, which Plato highly com¬ 
mends as a preparation for active service. (2) WrtsMug was intro¬ 
duced in the i8th Olympiad. The importance attached to this 
exercise is Bho\vn by the very word palaestra, and Plutarch calls it 
the most artistic and conning of athletic games. The practice 
difiered little from that of modem times, save that the wrestler's 
limbs were anointed with oil and sprinkled with sand. The third 
throw, which decided the victory, passed into a proverb, and strug¬ 
gling on the ground, such as wc see in the famous statue at Florence, 
was not allowed, at least at the Olympia. (3) In the same year was 
introduced the wfrraBXer (pentathlon), a combination of the five games 
enumerated in the well-known pentameter ascribed to Simonides:— 

tiaKor, iitwro, rri>o)v. 


Only the first of these calls for any comment. The only leap practised 
seems to have been the long jump. The leapcrs incream their 
momentum by means of iKr^s or dumb-bells, which they swung 
in the act of leaping and dropped as they “ took off." The take-oS 
may have been slightly raised, and some commentators with very 
little warrant have stated that spring-boards were used. The record 
jump with which Phayllus of Croton is credited, 53 ft., is incredible 
with or without a mring-board. It is disputed whether a victory iu 
all five contests, or m three at least, was r^uirod to win the trfrroSXor. 
(4) The rules for boxing were not unlike those of the modem ring 
^e Puan-isu), and the chief difierence was in the use of the caestus. 
This in Greek times consisted of leather thongs bound round the 
boxer’s fists and wrists ; and the weighting with lead or iron or metal 
studs, which made the caestus more like a “ knuckle-duster " than 
a boxing-glove, was a later Roman development. The death of an 
antagonist, unless proved to be accidental, not only disqualified for a 
prize but was severely punished. The use of ear-guards and the comic 
allusions to broken ears, not noses, suggest that the Greek boxer 
did not hit out straight from the shoulder, but fought windmill 
fashion, like the modem rustic. In the pancratium, a combination of 
wrestling and boxing, the use of the caestus, and even of the clenched 
fist, was disallowed. (5) The chariot-race liad its origin in the 23rd 
Olympiad. Of the hippodrome, or racecourse, no traces remain, 
but from the description of Pausanias we may infer that the dimen¬ 
sions were approximately 1600 ft. by 400. Down the centre there 
ran a bank of earth, and at each end of this bank was a turning-post 
round which the chariots had to pass. “ To shun the goal with rapid 
wheels " required both nerve and skill, and the charioteer played a 
more important part in the race than even the modem jockey. 
Pausanias tells us that horsies would shy as they passed the fatal spots. 
The places of the chariots were determined by lot, and there were 
elaborate arrangements for giving all a fair start. The number of 
chariots that might appear on the course at once is uncertain. 
Pindar v. 46) praises Arcesilaus of Cyrene for having brought 

off his chariot uninjured in a contest where no fewer than forty took 
part. The large outlay involved excluded all but rich competitors, 
and even kings and tyrants eagerly contosted the palm. Thus in 
the list of victors we find the names of Cylon, the vrould-be tyrant 
of Athens, I^usanias the Spartan king, Archelaus of Macedon, Gelon 
and Hiero of Syracuse, and Theron of Agrigentum. Chariot-races 
witli mules, with mares, with two horses in place of four, were 
successively introduced, but none of these present any special 
interest. Races on horseback date from the 33rd Olympiad. As the 
course was the same, success must have depended on skill as much* 
as on swiftness. Lastly, there were athletic contests of the same 
description for boys, and a competition of hcrald.s and trumpeters, 
intromiced in the tj3rd Olympiad. 

The prizes were at first, as in the Homeric times, of some intrinsic 
value, but after the 6th Olympiad the only prize for each contest 
was a garland of wild olive, which was cut with a golden sickle from 
the kaUistephanos, the sacred tree brought by Hercules " from the 
dark fountains of Ister in the land of the Hyperboreans, to be a 
shelter common to all men and a crown of noble deeds ” (Pindar, 
01 . iii. 18). Greek writers from Herodotus to Plutarch dwell with 
complacency on the magnanimity of a people who cared for nothing 
but honour and were content to struggle for a corruptible crown. 
But though the Greek games present in tliis respect a favourable 
contrast to the greed and gambling of the modern racecourse, yet 
to represent men like Milon and Damoxenus as actuated by pure love 
of glory i.s a plca.sing fiction of the moralists. ITic successful athlete 
received in addition to the immediate honours very substantial 
rewards. A herald proclaimed his name, his parentage and his 
country ; the Hellanodicae took from a taole of ivory and gold the 
olive crown and placed it on his head, and in his hand a branch of 
palm ; as he marched in the sacred revel to the temple of Zeus, his 
friends and admirers sliowered in his path flowers and costly gifts, 
singing the old song of Archilochus, •^eWa. KaWlriKc, and his name 
was canonized in the Greek calendar. Fresh honours and rewards 
awaited him on his return home. If he was an Athenian he received, 
according to the law of Solon, 500 drachmae, and free rations for 
life in the Prytaneum; if a Spartan, he had as his prerogative the 
post of honour in battle. Poets like Pindar, Simonides and Euripides 
sung his praises, and sculptors like Pheidias and Praxiteles were 
engaged by the state to carve his statue. We even read of a breach 
in the town walls being made to admit him, as if the common road 
were not good enough for such a hero ; and there are well-attested 
instances of altars being built and sacrifices offered to a successful 
athlete. No wonder then that an Olympian prize wm regarded 
as the crown of human happiness. Cicero, with a Roman's contempt 
for Greek frivolity, observes with a sneer that an Olympian victor 
receives more honours than a triumphant general at Rome, and tells 
the story of the Rhodian Diagoraa, who, having himself won the 
prize at Olympia, and seen his two sons crowned on the saine day, 
was addressco by a Laconian in these words:—" Die, Diagoras, 
for thou hast nothing short of divinity to desire.” Alcibiades, 
when setting forth his services to the state, puts first his victeny at 
Olympia, and the prestige he had won for Athens by his magnificent 
display. But perhims we most remarkable evidence of the exag¬ 
gerate value which the Greeks attached to athletic prowess Is a 
casual expression which Thucydides employs when describing the 
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onthuaiutic reception of Braiiidas at Scione. The state, be says, 
voted him a crown of gold, and the multitude flocked round him and 
decked him with garlands, as though he were an athlete. 

The Pythian games originated in a local festival held at 
Delphi, anciently called Pytho, in honour of the Pythian Apollo, 
and were limited to musical competitions. The date at which 
they became a Panhellenic ay<iv (so Demosthenes calls them) 
cannot be determined, but the Pythiads as a chronological era 
date from 527 b.c., by which time music had been added to all the 
Panhellenic contests. Now, too, these were held at the end of 
every fourth year; previously there had been an mterval of 
eight years. The Amphictyones presided and the prize was a 
clmplet of laurel. 

Ihe Nemean games were biennial and date from 516 b.c. 
They were by origin an Argive festival in honour of Nemean 
Zeus, but in historical times were open to all Greece and 
provided the established round of contests, except that no 
mention is made of a chariot-race. A wreath of wild celery was 
the prize. 

The Isthmian games, held on the Isthmus of Corinth in the 
first and third year of each Olympiad,date, according to Eusebius, 
from 523 B.c. They are variously reported to have been founded 
by Poseidon or Sisyphus in honour of Melicertes, or by Theseus 
to celebrate his victory over the robbers Sinis and Sciron. Their 
early importance is attested by the law of Solon which bestowed 
a reward of too drachmae on every Athenian who gained a 
victory. The festival was managed by the Corinthians ; and 
after the city was destroyed by Mummius (146 b.c.) the presidency 
passed to the Sicyonians until Julius Caesar rebuilt Corinth 
(46 B.C.). They probably continued to exist till Christianity 
became the religion of the Roman empire. The Athenians were 
closely connected with the festival, and had the privilege of 
proedria, the foremost seat at the games, while the Eleans were 
absolutely excluded from participation. The games included 
gymnastic, equestrian and musical contests, differing little from 
those of the other great festivals, and the prize was a crown made 
at one time of parsley (more probably wild celery), at a later 
f>eriod of pine. The importance of the Isthmian games in later 
times is shown by the fact that Flamininus chose the occasion 
for proclaiming the liberation of Greece, 196 b.c. That at a 
later anniversary (a.d. 67) Nero repeated the proclamation of 
Flamininus, and coupled with it the announcement of his own 
infamous victory at Olympia, shows alike the hollowness of 
the first gift and the degradation which had befallen the Greek 
games, the last faint relic of Greek nationality. 

The Ludi Publici of the Romans included feasts and 
theatrical exhibitions os well as the public games with 
Roman alone we are concerned. As in Greece, they 

were intimately connected with religion. At the 
beginning of each civil year it was the duty of the consuls 
to- vow to the gods games for the safety of the commonwealth, 
and the expenses were defrayed by the treasury. Thus, 
at no cost to themselves, the Roman public were enabled to 
indulge at the same time their religious feelings and their love of 
amusement. Their taste for games naturally grew till it became 
a passion, and under the empire ^ames were looked upon by 
the mob as one of the two necessaries of life. The aediles who 
succeeded to this duty of the consuls were expected to supplement 
the state allowance from their private purse. Political adven¬ 
turers were not slow to discover so ready a road to popularity, and 
what at first hod been exclusively a state charge devolved upon 
men of wealth and ambition. A victory over some barbarian 
horde or the death of a relation served os the pretext for a 
magnificent display. But the worst extravagance of private 
citizens was eclipsed by the reckless prodigality of the Caesars, 
who squandered the revenues Of whole provinces in catering for 
the mob of idle sightseers on whose favour their throne de¬ 
pended. But though public games played as important apirt in 
Roman as in Greek history, and must be studied by the Roman 
historian as am mtegral factor in social and political life, yet, 
regarded solely as exhibitions, they are comparatively devrid o' 
interest, and we sympathize with Pliny, who asks hi friend ' 
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any man of sense can go day after day to view the same dreary 
round of fights and races. 

It is easy to explain the different feelings which the games 
of Greece and of Rome excite. The Greelu at their best were 
actors, the Romans from first to last were spectators. It is true 
that even in Greek games the professional element played a large 
and ever-increasing part. As early as the 6th century b.c. 
Xenophanes complains that the wrestler’s strength is preferred to 
the wisdom of the philosopher, and Euripides, in a well-known 
fragment, holds up to scorn the br.iwny swaggering athlete. 
But what in Greece was a perversion and acknowledged to be 
such, the Romans not only practised but held up as their ideal. 
No Greek, however high in birth, was ashamed to compete in 
person for the Olympic crown. The Roman, though little inferior 
in gymnastic exercises, kept strictly to the privacy of the 
palaestra; and for a patrician to appear in public as a charioteer 
IS stigmatized by the satirist os a mark of shameless effrontery. 

Roman games are generally classified as fixed, extraordinary 
and votive ; but they may be more conveniently grouped accord¬ 
ing to the place where they were held, viz. the circus or the 
amphitlieatre. 

For the Roman world the circus was at once a political club, a 
fashiotlable lounge, a rendezvous of gallantry, a betting ring, 
and a playground for the million. Juvenal, speaking loosely, says 
that in his day it held the whole of Rome ; but there is no reason 
to doubt the precise statement of P. Victor, that in the Circus 
Maximus there were seats for 350,000 spectators. 

Of the various Ludi Circenses it may be enough here to give a 
short account of the moat important, the Ludi Magni or Maximi. 

Initiated according to legend by Tarqulnius Priscus, the Ludi 
Magni were originally a votive feast to Capitoline. Jupiter, promised 
by the general when he took the field, ana performed on his return 
from the annual campaign. They thus presented the appearance of 
a military spectacle, or rather a review of the whole burgess force, 
which marched in solemn procession from the capitol to the forum 
and thence to the circus, which lay between the Palatine and Aven- 
tine. First came the sons of patricians mounted on horseback, 
next the rest of the burghers ranged according to their military 
classes, after them the athletes, naked save for the girdle round 
their loins, then the company of dancers with the haiqi and flute 
players, next the priestly colleges bearing censers and other sacred 
instruments, and lastly the simulacra of the gods, carried aloft on 
their shoulders or drawn in cars. The games themselves were four¬ 
fold :—(t) the chariot race; (2) the ludus Troiae ; (3) the military 
review ; and (4) gymnastic contests. Of these only the first two call 
for any comment, (i) The chariot employed in the circus was the 
two-wheeled war car, at first drawn by two, afterwards by four, and 
more rarely by three horses. Originally only two chariots started 
for the prize, but under Caligula we read of as many as twenty-four 
heats run in the day, each of four chariots. The distance traversed 
was fourteen times the length of the circus or nearly 5 m. The 
charioteers were apparently from the first professionals, though 
the stigma under which the gladiator lay never attached to their 
calling. Indeed a successful driver may compare in popularity and 
fortune with a modem jockey. The drivers were divided into 
companies distinguished by the colours of their tunics, whence arose 
the faction of the circus which assumed such importance under the 
later emperors. In republican times there were two factions, the 
white and the red; two more, the green and the blue, were added 
under the empire, and for a short time in Domithm’s reign there 
were also the gold and the purple. Even in Juvenal's day party 
spirit ran so high that a defeat of the green was looked upon as a 
second Cannae. After the seat of empire had been transferred to 
Constantinople these factions of the circus were made the basis of 
political canals, and frequently resulted in sanguinary tumults, 
such as tlie famous Nika revolt (a.d. 332), in which 30,000 citizens 
lost their lives, (2) The Ludus Troiae was a sham-fight on horseback 
in which the actors were patrician youths. A spirited description of 
it will be found in the 3th Aeneid. (See also Circus.) 

The two exhibitions we shall next notice, though occasionally 
given in the circus, belong more properly to the amphitheatre. 
Venatio was the bailing of wild animals who were pitted either with 
one another or with men—captives, criminals or trained hunters 
called bestiarii. The first certmn instance on record of this amuse¬ 
ment is in 186 B.C., when M, Fulvius exhibited lions and tigers in 
the arena. The taste for these brutalizing spectacles grew apace, 
and the most distant provinces were ransacked by generals and 
proconsuls to supply the arena with rare animals—rgimfles, tigers 
and crocodiles. Sulla provided for a single show too lions, and 
Pompey 600 lions, besides elephants, which were matched with 
Gaetalum hunters. Julius Caemr enjoys the doubtful honour of 
inventing,^he bull-fight. At th^^tauguration of the Colosseum 
•000 wild and 4000 tame beasts lAre killed, and to commemorate 
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Tti^an's Dkcian vlctoriei there was a butchary «f 11,000 beasts, 
‘nie nattmachia was a oea-iigbt, either in the arena, whicb was 
il^dcil for the occasioik by a system of pipes and sluices, or on an 
artificial lake. The rival fleets were manned by prisoners of war 
or criminals, who often fought till one side was exterminated. In 
the sea-fight on Lake Fucinus, arranged by the emperor Clandius, 
100 ships and 19,000 men were engag^. 

But the special exhibition of the amphitheatre was the munus 
gladiaieriuM, which dates from the funeral games of Marcus and 
Deeimua Brutus, given in honour of their father, 064 n.c. It was 
probably borrowed from Etruria, and a refinement on the common 
savage custom of slaughter^ slaves or captives on the grave of a 
warrior or chieftain. Notliing so clearly brings before us the vein 
of coarseness and inhumanity which runs through the otherwise 
nolfle character of the Roman, as his passion for gladiatorial shows. 
We can fancy how Pericles, or oven Alcibiades, would have loathed 
a spectacle that Augustus tolerated and Trajan patromoed. Only 
after the conquest of Greece we hear of their introduction into 
Athens, and they were then admitted rather out of compliment to 
the conquerors than from any love of the sport. In spite of numerous 
'ohibitlons from Constantino downward^ they continued to 
ourish even as late as St Augustine. To a Christian martyr, if we 
may credit the story told by Theodorct and Cassiodorus, belongs the 
honour ot their final abolition. In tlie year 404 Telemachus, a 
monk who had travelled from the East on this sacred mi.ssion, 
rushed into the arena and endeavoured to separate the combatants. 
Ho was instantly despatched by the praetor's orders ; but Honorius, 
on hearing the report, issued an edict aliolishing the games, which 
were never afteiwards revived. (See GbADtAToas.) 

Of the other Roman games the briefest dcscrijition mu.st suffice. 
The Ltuii ApoHinanet were estaltlished in ai2 B.c., and were annual 
after an B.c. ; mainly theatrical performances. The Megalemei 
were in honour of the great goddes.s, Cybele ; instituted 204 u.c., 
and from igi B.c. celebrated annually. A procession of Galli, or 
priests of Cybele, was a leading feature. Under the ci^iro the 
festival assumed a more orgiastic character. Four of Tcroucc’s 
plays were produced at these games. The iMdi Saeculares were 
celebrated at the beginning or end of each saiculum, a period variously 
interpreted by the Romans themselves as 100 or no years. The 
celebration by Augu.stus in 17 b.c. is famous by reason of the Ode 
composed by Horace for the occasion. They were solemnized by 
the emperor Philip a.o. 248 to commemorate the millennium of the 
city. 

2. Private Games. — 'fhese may be classified as outdoor and 
indoor |;ames. There is naturally all the world over a much 
closer resemblance between the pursuits and amusements of 
children than of adults. Homer’s children built castles in the 
sand, and Greek and Roman children alike had their dolls, their 
hoops, their skipping-ropes, their hobby-horses, their kites, 
their knuckle-bones and played at hopscotch, the tug-of-war, 
pitch and to.ss, blind-man’s buff, hide and seek, and kiss in 
the ring or at closely analogous games. Games of ball were 
popular in Greece from the days of Nausicaa, and at Rome there 
were five distinct kinds of ball and more ways of playing with 
them. For particukics the dictionary of antiquities must be 
consulted. It is strange that we can find in classical literature no 
analog to cricket, tennis, golf or polo, and though the follis 
ressemwed our football, it was played with the hand and arm, not 
with the leg. Cock-fighting was popular both at Athens mid 
Rome, and quails were kept and put to various tests to prove 
their pluck. 

Under indoor games we may distinguish games of chance and 
gtHstes of ^ill, though in some of t^m the two elements are 
combined. Ttsserae, shaped and marked with pips Kke modem 
dice, were evolved from the tali, knuckle-bones witli only four 
flat sides. The old Roman threw a hazard and called a main, 
just as did Chules Fox, and the vice of gambling was lashed by 
Juvenal no less vigorously than by Pope. The Latin name fora 
dice-box has survived in the jritiClary butterfly and flower. 

The pruoitive game of guessing the number of fingers simiil- 
taneousty held up by die phiyer Mid his opponent is still popular 
in Italy where it is known as “ morra.” The proverbial pnrasc 
for an honest man was guicum in tenebris mtees, one you 
would trust to play at morm in the dork. 

Athena found ^ suitors of Penelope seated On cowhides and 
playing at ewirdf, some kind of drail^ts. The invention of the 
game was ascribed to Palamedes. In its earliest fbtm it was 
^ay«d on a board with five liqes and with five pieces. Later we 
find eleven littes^^ and a further development was the division of 
the board into squares, as in the game of irilXhv (cities). In the 


Roman lainuiculi (sokiieis), die men were distinguished as 
common soldiers and “ rovers,” the equivalent of crowned pieces. 

Duodecim scripta, as the name implies, was played on aboard 
with twelve double Ikies and approximated very closely to our 
backgammon. There were fifteen pieces on eaib side, and the 
moves were determined by a throw of the dice; “ blots ” might be 
taken, and the object of the {dayer was to clear ofi all his own men. 
Lastly must be mentioned the Cottabus (q.v.), a game peculiar to 
the Greeks, and 'with them the usual aocompanimest of a wine 
party. In its simplest form each guest threw what was left in his 
cup into a metal basin, and die success of the throw, determined 
partly by the sound of the wine in falling, was reckoned a divina¬ 
tion of love. For the various elaborations of the game (in Siefly 
we read of Cottabus houses), Athenaeus and Pollux must be con¬ 
sulted. 

BtBLiooaAPHv. — Daronberg ct Saglio, Diietuinnaire des aty 
tiguUis gretgtus n romaines, articles “ Agon," " AthJeta,” " Circus," 
" Ludi, " Olympia,” " Spicle " ; Curtius and Adler, Olympia (5 
voLs., l8go, Ac.): Hachtmann, Olympia and stirte FeStspiele) 
Blumner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks', J. P. Mahaffy,. Old 
Greek Education ; P. Gardner and F. B. Jevons, Afannaf of Greek 
Antiquities-, E. N. CazAiner, Creek Athletic Sporls (1910); Becker- 
Marquardt, Handbuch der rSmiscHen AltertUmer (5 vols.). (F. S.) 

GAMING AND WAGERING. It is somewhat difficult exactly 
to define or adequately to distinguish these terms of allied 
meaning. The word “ game ” (g.v.) is applicable to most pastime.s 
and many sports, irrespective of their lawful or unlawful 
character. “ Gaming ” is now always associated with the 
staking of money or money’s worth on the result of a game of 
pure chance, or mixed skill and chance ; and “ gambling ” ha.s 
the same meaning, with a suggestion that the stakes are excessive 
or die practice otherwise reprehensible, while “ wager ” and 
“ wagering ” are applied to money hazarded on any contingency 
in which the person wagering has no interest at risk other than 
the amount at stake. ‘‘ Betting ” is usually restricted to wagers 
on events connected with sports or games, and “ lottery ” applies 
to speculation to obtain prizes by lot or chance. 

At English common law no games were unlawful and no 

enalties were incurred by gambling, nor by keeping gaming- 

ouscs, unless by reason of disorder they became a public 
nuisance. From very early times, however, the English statute 
law has attempted to exercise control over the .sports, pastimes 
and amusements of the lieges. Several points of view have been 
taken : (i) their competition with military exercises and training ; 
(2) their attraction to workmen and servants, as drawing them 
from work to play ; (3) their interference with the observance of 
Sunday ; (4) their combination with betdng or gambling as 
causing impoverishment and dishonesty in children, servants and 
other unwary persons ; (5) the use of fraud or deceit in connexion 
with them. ITie legislation has assumed several forms : (1) 
declaring certain games unlawful either absolutely or if accom¬ 
panied by staking or betting money or money's worth on the event 
of the game; (2) declaring the keeping of establishments for 
betting, gaming or lotteries illegal, or prohibiting the use of 
streets or public places for such purposes ; (3) prohibiting the 
enforcement in courts of justice of gambling contracts. 

The earliest Engliah legislation against jjjnes ivas passed in the 
interests of archery and other matlly Sports which were believed to 
render the Ueecs more fit for service in war. A statute _ 
of Rkfiiard II. (1388) directed servants and labourers ^ 

to have bows and arrows and to use them On Sundays 
and holidays, add to cease from playing football, quoits, w/Br. 
dice, uu tt ln' g tlie irtrme, kafti pod ‘other BuOh Importune gatfiles. 
A more dmbic statute Was passed in 14019 (ri Hen. IV. e. 
4) and penalties were itnpoeea in 1477 (17 Edw. IV. c. .3) on 
persons allowing unlawful games to be pbye4 on their premises. 
These acts were superseded in 1541 (33 Hen. VlII. c. 9) by a statute 
passed on the petition of tire boWyers, llfetihers iflichiers), StTifigors 
and arrowhead makers' of the resilm. This' Obt {stfll partly in foirce) 
is entitled an " act for .giafavDenance of arcfaeiV and debarring of 
unlawful gamM ” ; and it recitas that, since the last statutes (pi 
3 A 6 Hen. yiTT.) " divers and many subtil inventative and crafty 
persons nave found and dally fihd ifiaby atld SMdrj* ntfW and ctafty 
gMfiUS'aitd plays, as logatiMf fo Vht fiMds, slMU'-thTiit, dthetwm 
cidled sbove-groati as weU within the city of lioadan aa elaewlieiti 
in many otfanr ana divers pasts of this realiBv ke^ng heusesi plays 
and alleys for the maintenance Iherebf, by-reason whereof archeiy^is 
sore tffecaycd. and aWly is like w be ffibrt mfolsbed, khd di^ 
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bowyen and fietchers, lor lack of work, cone and inhabit thomaelvoa 
in Scotland and other places out of thu realin, there working and 
teaching their science, to the puissanoeof the ssnne, tothegreat com* 
fort of strangers and detriment of this realm." Aooordingljr penalties 
are imposed on all persons keeping houses for unlawfttl ^mes, and 
all persons resorting thereto (s. 8). The games specified are dicing, 
talue (backgammon) or carding, or any game prolubited by any 
statute theretofore made or any unlawful new game then or thereafter 
invented or to be invented. It is further proWded that " no manner 
of artificer or craftsman of any handier^ or occupation, husband¬ 
man, scpprentice, labourer, servant at husbandry, journeyman or 
servant of artificer, mariners, fishermen, watermen, or any serving 
man, shall play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, clash, 
coyting, logating or any other unlawful game out of Christmas 
under the pain of xzs. to be forfeit for every time ; and in Christmas 
to play at any of the said games in their masters’ houses or in their 
masters' presence; and also that no manner of person shall at any 
time play at any bowl or bowls in open places out of bis garden or 
orchard " (s. ii). The social evils of gambling (impoverishment, 
crime, neglect of divine service) are inmentally alluded to in the 
preamble, but only in coimexion with the main purpose of the statute 
—the maintenance of archery. No distinction is made between 
games of skid and games of chance, and no reference is made to play¬ 
ing for'money or money’s wortli. The Book of Sports of James I. 
(1617), repobU.shed by Charles I. (1C33), was aimed at encouraging 
certain sports on Sund^s and bolides; but with the growth of 
Puritanism the royal efforts failed. 'The Sunday Observance Act 
1625 prohibits the meeting of people out of their own parishes on the 
Lord’s Day for any sports or pastimes whatsoever. It has been 
attempted to enforce this act against Sunday football. The act 
goes on to prohibit any bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, 
common plays or other unlawful exercises or plays on Sunday by 
parishioner.s within their own parishes. According to Blackstone 
(iv. Comm. c. 13) the principal ground of complaint leading to 
iemslation in the i8th century was " gambling in high life.” Ho 
collects the statutes made wi^ tills view, but only those still in 
force need have been mentioned. 

The first act directed against gambling as distract from playing 
games was that of 1665 (16 Car. II. c. 7) ’• against deceitful, dis¬ 
orderly and excessive gaming " which deals with games both of 
skill and chance at which people cheat, or play otherwise t han with 
ready money, or lose more than ,^100 on credit. In 1098 (13 Will, 
in. c. 23) legislation was passed against lotteries, therein described 
as " mischievous and unlawful games." ’This act was amended in 
17T0 (g Anne c. 6), and in the same year was passed a statute which 
is the beginning of the modem legislation agamst gambling (0 Aimc 
c. 19). It includes within its scope money won by " gomiug or 
playing ’’ at cards, &c., and money won by " belting ’’ on the sides 
or hands of those who game at any of the forbidden games. But it 
refers to tennis and bowls as well as to games with cards and dice. 

The following list of lawful games, sports and exercises is given in 
Olrphant on Horses, (6th ed.): horse-races, steeplechases, trotting 
matches, coursing matches, foot-races, boat-races, regattas, towing 
matches, golf, wrestling matches, cricket, tennis, fives, rackel.s, 
bowls, skittles, quoits, curling, putting the stone, football, and 
presumably every bona-fide variety, e.g. croquet, knurr and spell, 
hockey or any similar games. Cock-fighting is said to have been 
unlawful at common law, and Uiat and other modes of setting animals 
to fight are offences against the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Acts. The following are also lawful games : whist and other lawful 
games at cards, backgammon, bagatelle, billiards, chess, draughts 
and dominoes. But to allow persons to play for money at these 

f rames or at skittles or " skittle pool ’’ or ’’ puff and dart ’’ on 
icensed premises is gaming within the Licen.sing Act 1872. The 
earlier acts declared unlawful the following games of skill; foot¬ 
ball, quoits, putting the stone, kails, tennis, b^ls, clash or kails, or 
cloyshcayls, logating, half bowl, slide-thrift or shove-groat and 
backgammon. Backgammon and other games in 1739 phiyed with 
backgammon tables were treated as la^^nl in that year. Horse- 
racing, long under restriction, being mentioned in the act of 1665 
and many iSth-centuiy acts, was fully legalized in 1840 (3 A 4 
Viet, c. 33). The act of it declared any game of mere 

skill unlavilul, was repealed by the Gaming Act 1845. Billiards is 
legal in private houses or clubs and in public places duty licensed. 
The following games have been declared by the statutes or the judges 
to be unlawful, whether played in jnfblic or in private, uidess played 
in a royal palace where the sovereign is rciidiisg; ace ed hearts, 
oharaoh (faro), basaet and hazard (1738), passage, and every game 
then invented or to be invented with dice or with any other instru¬ 
ment, engine or device in the nature of dice ^ving one or more 
figutes or numbers thereon (1739), ronlet or roly-poly (1744), and all 
lotteries (except Art Union lotteries), rouge et imr. IweattO-lrnttfue 
(2884), ekemiH de fer (1^5), and all games at cazM Which are not 
games of mere skill. The definition of unlawful game does not in¬ 
clude whist played for a prize not subscribed to by the {dayers, 
but It does include playing- cards for money on Kcensed premises; 
even in the private room of the licensee or with private friends 
during closing hours. 

Tie first attack on lotteries was in 1698, against lotteries “ by 
dice, lots, cards, balls or any other numbers or figures or in any other 


way whaitsoever." An act of T731 prohibited lotteries'which under 
the name of sales distiibutod prizes in money, ad-voweons, land, 
jewels, ee.c., by lots, tickets, numbers or figures. Acts of i 7 aSr 1733 
azid 1823 ptohibitod any sate of tickets, receipts, chances or nmnbets 
in forel^ lotteries. ’The games of cards alnsady referred to as nn- 
la-wful awre in 1738 declared to be “ games or lotteries by cords or 
dice," and in i8oa the definition of lottery was extended to mcluda 
" little-goes and any game or lottery not authorised by parliament, 
drawn by dice, lots, cards, balls, or by numbers or figures or by any 
other way, contri-vaoce or device whatsoever." This wide definition 
reacdiet raffles and sweepstakes on races. The advartiaeraent of 
foreim or illegal lotteries is forbidden by acts of 1B36 and 1844. 
In 1846 art unions were exempted from the scope of the Lotted 
Acts. Attempts have been made to suppress the sole in England 
of foreign lottery tickets, but the task is difflcuU, as the post-office 
distributes the advertisements, although, under the Revenue Act 
1898, the Customs treat as jffrohibited goods advertisemonts or 
notices as to foreign lotteries. More success has been obtained in 
putting down various devices by newspapers and shopkeepers to 
attract customers by instituting " missing word competitions ’’ 
and “ racing coupon competitions ’’; by automatic machines which 
give speculative chances in addition to the article obtained for the 
coin inserted ; by distribution of prizes by lot orchance tocuitomers ; 
by holding sweepstakes at public-houses, by putting coins in sweet¬ 
meats to tempt street urchins by cupidity to indigestion ; or by 
gratuitous distribution of medals giving a chance of a prize from a 
newspaper. An absolutely gratuitous distribution of ctmnces seems 
not to tie within the acts, Imt a commercial distribution is, even if 
individuals who benefit do not pay for their chance. 

As already stated, the keeping of a gaming-house was at common 
law punisliable only if a puohc nuisance wore created. The act of 
] 541 imposes penaltieg on persons maintaining houses for unlawful 
games. OriginaUy licences could be obtained for such liouses, but 
these were abolished in 1555 (2*3 Phil, and Mar,). In 1698 lotteries 
were declared palilic nuisances, and in 1802 the same measure was 
meted out to lotteries known os little-goes. Special penalties are 
provided for those who set up lotteries or any unla-wful game with 
cards or dice, *c. (1738, 1739, 1744). In 1751 inhabitants of a 
parish wore enabled to insist on the prosecution of gaming-houses, 
^e act of 1803 imposed severe penalties on persons publicly or 
privately keeping placet for any Ibttory. This statute hits at the 
deliberate or habitual use of a place for the prohibited purpose, and 
does not touch isolated or incidental uses on a single occasion, e.g. 
at a bazaar or show ; but under an act of 1833 the sale of lottery 
tickets is in itself an offence, ’i'he Gaming Act 1845 facilitates the 
search of suspected gaming-houses and the proof that they are such, 
it provides that, to prove any house to be a common gaming-house, 
it “ shall be suuicient to show tliat it is kept or used for playing 
therein at any unlawful game, and that a bank is kept there by one 
or more of the players exclusively of the others, or that the chances 
of any game played therein are not alike favourable to all the 
players, including among the players the banker or other person by 
wiiom the game is managed, or against whom the other players 
stake, play or bet." Gambling, it will be noticed, is still m this 
definition connected with some l^d of game. The act also provides 
that proof that the gaming was for money shall not be required, 
and -tliat the presence of ca^s, dice and other instruments of gaming 
shall be prima-facic evidence tliat the house was used as a common 
gaming-house. The most recent statute dealing with gaming¬ 
houses is of 1834, which provides summary reme^es against the 
keeper and makes further provisions to facilitate conviction. It 
may bo added that the Gaming Act 1843 makes winning money by 
cheatii^ at any gome or wager punishable in the same way as 
obtaining money by false pretences. At the present time proceedings 
for keeping gaming-houses in the sense in which that word is com¬ 
monly understood arc compaiutivclj^rare, and are usually against 
foreigners. The statutes hit both public and private gaming-houses 
(see the Park Club case, Jenks v. Turpin, 1884, 13 Q.B.D. 503, 
the leading case on unlawful games). The proprietor and the person 
who keeps the bank at an unlawful nme are both within the statute ; 
the players are not, but the act of Henry VIII. is so far alive that 
they can be put under recognizance not to frequent gaming-houses. 
Under the Licensing Act 1872 penalties are incurred liy lieensed 
victuallers who snfier any gaming or unlawful game to bo tdsyed 
cm their premises. A shif^e instance of playing an unlawful gathO 
for mon^ in a private house is not within the statutes {R. v. Ddvtti, 
1897, a Q.B. * 99 )- 

In England, so far as the general public is eonoemed, gamlngf at 
earda is to a terge extent superseded by betting-on sports and pas¬ 
times, or spemdation by means of lotteries or Iffle de-vloes. The 
legislation twainst bettii^ eo nomine began in 1833. In -the Betting 
Act 1833 it M described as a kind of gaming of late sprung up to the 
injwy and-demora&aatlon of improvident persons by the opening of 
places oaUed betting houses and offloes, and the receiving of money 
M suhemee by the owners or occupiMU -or their agents on promisee 
to pay money on events or horse races and like contingencies. Tills 
act atilkes at ready inoiw betUiig as dlstinguirirnd from betting on 
credit ("iqp the nod "). It wns avAedly framed to Wt houses open 
to aU-and sundry as dlstlngoished mn private betting t^bs such as 
TattMiaM's. The act seeks tc puifith persons who keep a house. 
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office, room or other place for the purpose {inttr alia) of any person 
betting with persons " resorting thereto ’’ or of receiving deposits 
in consideration of bets on contingencies relating to horse>races or 
other races, fights, gomes, sports or exercises. The act especially 
excepts persons who receive or hold prises or stakes to be paid to 
the winner of a race or lawful sport, game or exercise, or to the owner 
of a horse engaged in a race (a. 6). Besides the penalties incurred by 
keeping such places, the keeper is liable to repay to depositors the 
sums deposited (s. 5). 

By the Licensing Act j 872 penalties are incurred by licensed mrsona 
who allow their houses to m used in contravention of the Betting 
Act 1853. There has been a great deal of litigation as to the meaning 
and scope of this enactment, and a keen contest between the police 
and the Anti-gambling League (which has been very active m the 
matter) and the betting oonfratemitjr, in which much ingenuity 
has been shown by the votaries of sport in devising means for evading 
ttie terms of the enactment. The consequent crop of legal decisions 
shows a considerable divergence of judicial opinion. The House 
of Lords has held that the Tattersall’s enclosure or betting ring on a 
racecourse is not a “ place " within the statute ; and members of a 
bona-fide club who bet with each other in the club are not subject 
to the penalties of the act. But the word " place " has been held 
to include a public-house bar, an archway, a small plot of waste 
ground, and a bookmaker's stand, and even a bookmaker’s big 
umbrella, and it is difficult to extract from the judges any clear 
indication of the nature of the " places ” to which the act applies. 
The act is construed as applying only to ready-money betting, t.s. 
when the stake is deposited with the bookmaker, and only to places 
used for betting with persons physically resorting thereto ; so that 
bets by letter, telegram or telephone do not fall within its penalties. 
The arm of the law has been found long enough to punish as thieves 
“ welshers,” who receive and make off with deposits on bets which 
they never mean to pay if they lose. The act of 1853 makes it an 
ofienco to publish advertisements showing that a house is kept for 
betting. It was supplemented in 1874 by an act imposing penalties 
on persons advertising as to betting. But this has been read as 
applying to bets falling within the act of 1853, and it does not 
prohibit the publication of lietting news or sporting tips in news¬ 
papers. A few newspapers do not publish these aids to ruin, and in 
some public libraries the betting news is obliterated, as it attracts 
crowds of undesirable readers. The act of 1853 has been to a great 
extent effectual against betting houses, and has driven some of 
them to Holland and other places. But it has been deemed ex¬ 
pedient to legislate against betting in the streets, which has been 
found too attractive to the British workman. 

By the Metropolitan Streets Acts 1867 any three or more persons 
assembled together in any part of any street in the city of London 
or county of Lradon for the purpose of betting and 
deemed to be obstructing the street, may be arrested 
BnuHg. Turithout warrant by a constable and fined a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding Is- The Vagrancy Act 1873 (36 & 37 Viet. c. 38) provides 
that '• Every person playing or bettmg by way of wagering or gaming 
on any street, road, highway or other open and public place, or in 
any open place to which the public have, or are permitted to have, 
access, at or with any table or instrument of gaming, or any coin, card, 
token or other article used as an instrument or means of gaming, 
at any game or pretended game of chance, shall be deemed a rogue 
and vagabond." This act amended a prior act of 1868, passed to 
repress the practice of playing pitch and tos.s in the streets, which 
had become a public nuisance in the colliery districts. The powers 
of making by-laws for the peace, order and good government of 
their districts, possessed by municipal boroughs—and since 1888 
by county councils—and extended in i8go to the new London 
boroughs, have in certain cases been exercised by making by-laws 
forbidding any person to " frequent or use any str^t or other public 
place, on behalf either of himself or any other penson, for the purpose 
of bookmaking, or betting, or wagering, or agreeing to bet or wager 
wiUi any person, or paying, or receiving or settling bets." This and 
similar by-laws have been held valid, but were found inadequate, 
and by the Street Betting Act 1906 (6 Edw. VII. c. 43), passed by the 
efforts of the late Lord Davey, it is made an offence for any person 
to frequent or loiter in a street or public place on behalf of himself 
or of any other person for the purpose of oookmaking or betting or 
wagering or agreeing to bet or wager or paying or receiving or settling 
bets. The punishment for a first offence is fine up to £10, for a second 
fine up to £20, and the punishment is still higher in the case of a third 
or subsequent offence, or where the accused while committing the 
offence has any betting tran.sactioii with a person under the age of 
sixteen. The act does not apply to ground used for a course for 
horse-racing or adjacent thereto on days on which races take place: 
but the expression public place includes a public park, garden or 
sea-beach, and any unenclosed ground to which the. public for the 
time have unrestricted access, and enclosed places other than public 
parks or gardens to which the public have a restricted right of 
access with or without payment, if the owners or persons controlling 
the place exhibit conspicuously a notice prohibiting betting therejn. 
A constable may arrest without .warrant persons ofiending and seise 
all books, papers, cards and other articles relating to betting found 
in their possession, and these articles m^y be forfeited on conviction. 
Besides the above provision against betting with infants the Betting 


and Loans (Infants) Act 189a, passed at the instance of the late 
Lord Herachell, makes it a misdemeanour to send, with a view to 
profit, to any one known by tlie sender to be an infant, a document 
inviting him to enter into a betting or wagering transaction. The 
act is intended to protect lads at school and college from temptation 
by bookmakers. 

We must now turn from the public law with resj^t to gming 
to the treatment of bets and wagers from the point of view of 
their obligation on the individuals who lose them. A 
wager may be defined as “ a promise to give monejr or 
money’s worth upon the determination or ascertainment of an 
uncertain event ” (Anson, Law of Contract, i ith ed., p. 206). The 
event may be uncertain because it has not happened or Ixcause 
its happening is not ascertained; but to make the bargain a 
wager the determination of the event must be the sole condition 
of the bargain. According to the view taken m England of the 
common law, bets or wagers were legally enforceable, subject to 
certain rules dictated by considerations of public policy, e.g. 
that they did not lead to immorality or breach of the peace, or 
expose a third person to ridicule.' The courts were constantly 
caUed upon to enforce wagers and constantly exercised their 
ingenuity to discover excuses for refusing. A writer on the law of 
contracts * discovers here the origin of that principle of “ public 
policy ” which plays so important a part in English law. Wager¬ 
ing contracts were rejected because the contingencies on which 
they depended tended to create interests hostile to the common 
weal. A bet on the life of the emperor Napoleon was declared 
void because it gave one of the parties an interest in keeping the 
king’s enemy alive, and also because it gave the other an interest 
in compassing his death by unlawful means. A bet as to the 
amount of the hop-duty was held to be against public policy, 
because it tended to expose the condition of the king’s revenue to 
all the world. A bet between two hackney coachmen, as to which 
of them should be selected by a gentleman for a particular 
journey, was void because it tended to expose the customer to 
their importunities. When no such subtlety could be invented, 
the law, however reluctantly, was compelled to enforce the 
fulfilment of a wager. Actions on wagers were not favoured by 
the judges ; and though a judge could not refuse to try such an 
action, he could, and often did, postpone it until after the decision 
of more important cases. 

Parliament gradually intervened to confine the common law 
within narrower limits, both in commercial and non-commercial 
wagers, and both by general and temporary enactments. An 
example of the latter was 7 Anne c. 16 (1710), avoiding all wagers 
and securities relating to the then war with France. The earliest 
general enactment was 16 Car. II. c. 7 (i66s)j prohibiting the 
recovery of a sum exceeding £100 lost in games or pastimes, or in 
betting on the sides or hands of the players, and avoiding securities 
for money so lost. 9 Anne c. 19 avoided securities for such wagers 
for any amount, even in the hands of bona-fide holders for value 
without notice, and enabled the loser of £10 or upwards to sue for 
and recover the money he had lost within three months of the 
loss. Contracts of insurance by way of ganung and wagering 
were declared void, in the case of marine risks in 1746, and m the 
case of other risks in 1774. It was not until 1845 that a general 
rule was made excluding wagers from the courts. Section 18 of 
the Gaming Act 1845 (passed after a parliamentary inquiry in 
1844 as to gaming) enacted “ that all contracts or agreements, 
whether by parole or in writing, by way of gaming or wagering 
shall be null and void, and that no suit shall be brought or main¬ 
tained in any court of law or equity for recovering any sum of 
money or valuable thing alleged to be won upon any wager, or 
which shall have been deposited in the hands of any person to 
abide the event on which any wager shall have been made ; 
provided always that this enactment shall not be deemed to apply 
to any subscription or contribution, or agreement to subscribe or 
contribute, for or towards any plate, prize or sum of money to be 
awarded to the winner or winners of any lawful game, sport, 
pastime or exercise.” . . 

The construction puton this enactmentenabled turf commission 

1 Leake on Contracts (4th ed.), p. 5 * 9 - 

“ Pollock, Contracts (7th ed.), p. 313- 
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agents to recover from their principals bets made and paid for 
them. But the Gaming’ Act 1892 rendered null and void any 
promise, express or implied, to repay to any person any sum of 
money paid by him under, or in respect of, any contract or agree¬ 
ment rendered null and void by the Gaming Act 1845, or to |)ay 
any sum of money by way of commission, fee, reward, or other¬ 
wise in respect of any such contract or agreement, or of any 
services in relation thereto or in connexion therewith, and 
provided that no action should be brought or maintained to 
recover any such sum. By the combined effect of these two 
enactments the recovery by the winner from the loser or stake¬ 
holder of bets or of stakes on games falling within s. 18 of the 
Gaming Act 1845's absolutely barred 5 but persons who have 
deposited money to abide the event of a wager are not debarred 
from crying off and recovering their stake before the event is 
decided, or even after the decision of the event and before the 
stake is paid over to the winner;' and a man who pays a bet for a 
friend, or a turf commission agent or other agent who pays a bet 
for a principal, has now no legal means of recovering the money, 
unless some actual deceit was used to induce him to pay in ignor¬ 
ance that it was a bet. But a person who has received a bet on 
account of another can still, it would seem, be compelled to pay 
it over, and the business of a betting man is treated as so far 
lawful that income-tax is charged on its profits, and actions 
between parties in such a business for the t^ing of partnership 
accounts have been entertained. 

The effect of these enactments on speculative dealings in shares 
or other commodities calls for special consideration. It seems to 
be correct to define a wagering contract as one in which two 
persons, having opposite opinions touching the issue of an event 
(past or future), of which they are uncertain, mutually agree that 
on the determination of the event one shall win, and the other 
shall pay over a sum of money, or other stake, neither party 
having any other interest in the event than the sum or stake to 
be won or lost. This definition does not strike at contracts in 
“ futures,” under which the contractors are bound to give or take 
delivery at a date fixed of commodities not in existence at the date 
of the contract. Nor are such contracts rendered void because 
they are entered into for purposes of speculation ; in fact, their 
legality is expressly recognized by the Sale of Goods Act 1893. 
Contracts of insurance are void if made by way of gaming or 
wagering on events in which the assured has no interest present 
or prospective whether the matter be life or fire risks (1774) 
or maritime risks (Marine Insurance Act 1906). An act 
known as Sir John Barnard’s Act (7 Geo. II. c. 8, entitled 
“ An act to prevent the infamous practice of stock jobbing ”) 
prohibited contracts for liberty to accept or refuse any public 
stocks or securities and wagers relating to public stocks, but 
this act was repealed in i860, and contracts to buy or sell stocks 
and shares are not now void because entered into by way of 
speculation and not for purposes of investment. The only limita¬ 
tion on such contracts 1$ that contained in Leeman’s Act (30 & 
31 Viet. c. 29) as to contracts for the sale of shares in joint- 
stock banking companies. But a transaction in any commodity, 
though in form commercial, falls within the Gaming Acts if in 
substance the transaction is a mere wager on the price of the 
commodity at a date fixed by the contract. It does not matter 
whether the dealing is m stocks or in cotton, nor whether it is 
entered into on the Stock Exchange, or on any produce exchange, 
or elsewhere; nor is it conclusive in favour of the validity of me 
bargain that it purports to bind the parties to take or deliver ^e 
article dealt m. The courts are entitled to examine into the true 
nature of the transaction; and where the substantial intention of 
the parties is merely to gamble in differences, to make what is 
called “ a time bargain,” the fact that it is carried out by a series 
of contracts, regular and valid in form, will not be sufficient to 
exclude the application of the Gaming Acts. 

In very many cases transactions with “ outside stockbrokers ” or 
” bucket shops ” have been held to be mere wagers, although the 
contracts purported to give " put ” or “ call ” options to demand 
delivery or acceptance of the stocks dealt with; and the cover 
‘ Burge v. Ashby, 1900’, i Q.B. 744. 
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deposited by the “ client ” has been treated as a mere security for 
performance of the bargain, and recoverable if sued for in time, 
i,e. before it is used for the purpose for which it is deposited. 
There vras not up to 1909 any authoritative decision as to the 
application of the Gaming Act 1892 to transactions on the London 
Stock Exchange through a sto^broker who is a member of 
“ the House ” ; but the same principle appears to be applicable 
where the facts of the particular d^ clearly indicate that the 
intention was to make a mere time bargain, or to pay or receive 
differences only. The form, however, of all bargains on the 
Stock Exchange is calculated and intended to preclude people 
from setting up a gaming act defence : as each contract entitles 
the holder to call for delivery or acceptance of the stock named 
therein. In the event of the bankruptcy of a person involved in 
speculations, the bankruptcy officials exclude from proof against 
the estate all claims founded on any dealing in the nature of a 
wager; and on the same principle the bankrupt’s trustee can¬ 
not recover sums won by the bankrupt by gaming transactions, 
but unexhausted “ cover ” on uncompleted transactions may be 
recovered bock. 

Besides the enactments which prevent the recovery of bets or 
wagers by action there has also been a good deal of legislation 
dealing with securities given b respect of “ gambling 
debts.” The earliest (1665) dealt with persons playbg 
at games otherwise than for ready money and losing 
£ioo or more on credit, and not only prohibited the winner from 
recovering the overplus but subjected him to penalties for winning 
it. An act of 1710 (9 Anne c. 19) declared utterly void all notes, 
bills, bonds, judgments, mortgages or other securities where the 
consideration is for money or valuable security won by gaming 
at cards, stocks or other games, or by betting on the sides or 
hands of the gamesters, or for reimbursing money knowingly 
advanced for such gaming or betting. This act draws a distinc¬ 
tion between gaming and other bets or wagers. Under this act 
the securities were void even in the hands of innocent transferees. 
In 1841 the law was altered, declaring such securities not void 
but made upon an “ illegal ” consideration. The effect of the 
change is to enable an innocent transferee for value, of a bill, note 
or cheque, to recover on a security worthless b the hands of the 
original taker (see s. 30 of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882), but to 
put on him the burden of proving that he is a bona fide holder 
for value. In the case of a negotiable security given for a wager 
not within the acts of 1710 or 1841 (e.g. a bet on a contested 
election), but within the act of 1845, a third person holding it 
would be presumed to be a holder for value and on the person 
prima facie liable under the security falls the burden of proving 
that no consideration was given for it. It has been decided after 
considerable divergence of judicial opinion that an action will not 
lie in England in favour of the drawee against the drawer of a 
cheque drawn at Algiers on an English btmk, partly for losses at 
baccarat, and partly for money borrowed to continue playing the 
game. The ground of decision was in substance that the Gaming 
Acts of 1845 fbe lex /0f(4)rohibit the English courts 

from enforcing gaming debts wherever incurred {Moulis v. 
Owen, 1907,1 K.B. 746). 

Scotland. —A Scots act of 1621 c. 14 (said still to be in foroe) 
forbids playing at cards or dice in any common house or hostelry, 
and directs that sums over 100 marks won on any one day at carding 
or dicing or at wwers on horse races should be at once sent to the 
treasurer of the kirk session. The Lottery Acts, except that of 169B, 
apply to Scotland; and the Betting House Act i8j3 was extended 
toScotland in 1874. The Street Betting Act 1906 extends to Scot¬ 
land, and gaming houses can be .suppressed under the Burgh Police 
Act 1B92, and street betting, lotteries or gaming under that of 1903. 

The Scots courts refuse to try actions on wagers, as being spon- 
siones ludicrae, unbecoming the dignity of the courts. 9 Anne c. 19 
and ^ & 6 Will. IV. c. 41 extend to Scotland, but the weight of 
judicial opbion is that the Gaming Act 1843 does not. 

Irelana. —The British Acts against lotteries were extended to 
Ireland m 1780, and the general law as to gaming is the same in 
both countries. 

British Possessions. —Certain of the earlier imperial acts are in 
force in British possessions, e.g. the act of 9 Anne c. 19, which is in 
force in Ontario subject to amentoents mode in 1902. In the 
Stndts Setdements, Jamaica and olitish Guiana there are ordin¬ 
ances directed against gambling aiM lotteries, and particularly 
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forms of gambling introduoed by the CfaineBe. Under these 
ordinances the moaeypaid for a lottery ticket is recoverable by law. 
In the Transvaal betting houses were suppressed by proclamation 
(No. 33) soon after the annexation. An invention known in France 
as the paH mututl, and in Australia as the totaUzator, is allowed 
to be used on race-courses in most of the states (but not in New 
South Wales). In Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania and 
Western Australia the state levies a duty on the takings of the 
machine. In Tasmania the balance of the money retained by the 
stewards of the course less the tax must be applied solely for Improv¬ 
ing the course or promoting horse-racing. la Victoria under an 
act of icjoi the promoters of sj^rts may by advertisement duly posted 
make bettiim on the ground illegal. 

Egypt. —By law No. lo of 1903 all lotteries are prohibited with 
certain exceptions, and it is made illegal to hawk the tickets or offer 
them for sale or to bring illegal lotteries in any wa^' to the notice 
of the public. The authorized lotteries are Uiose for charitable 
purposes, e.g. those of the benevolent societies of the variou.s foreign 
communities. 

Vnited Stattt. —In the United States many of the states make 
gaming a penal offence when the bet is upon an election, or a horse 
race, or a game of hazard. Betting contracts and securities given 
upon a bet arc often made void, and this may destroy a gaming note 
in the hands of an innocent purchaser for value. The subject Kes 
outside of the province of the federal government. By the le^slation 
of some states the losor may recover his money if he mie within a 
limited time, as be might have done in England under 9 Anne c. 19. 

Authorities —Brandt on Games (1872); Oliphant, Law of 
Horsts, <&>«. (6th od. by Lloyd, 1908); Schwabe on the Stock Ex- 
changt (1903): Melsheimer on the Stock Excktmgt (4th ed., 1Q05); 
(oldridge and Hawksford, Tht Law of Gambling (i&gs) ; Stutficld, 
BtUing (3rd ed., 1901). (W. F. C.) 

OAHUT (from the Greek letter gamma, used as a musical 
symbol, and ut, the first syllable of the medieval hymn Sanctus 
Jahatmes), a term in music used to mean generally the whole 
oon^ass or range of notes possessed by an instrument or voice. 
Historically, however, the sense has developed from its stricter 
musical meaning of a scale (the recognized musical scale of any 
period), originating in the medieval “ great scale," of which the 
mvention has usually been ascribed to Guido of Arezzo {g,v.) in 
^ iith'Century, The whole question is somewhat obscure, but, 
in the evolution of musical notation out of the classical alpha¬ 
betical system, the invention of the medieval gamut is more 
properly assigned to Hucbald (d. 930). In his system of scales 
the semitone was always between the and and 3rd of a tetrachord, 

as G, C, so the n B and |Fof the second octave were in 
false relation to the Ir B and u F of the first two tetrachords. To 
this scale of four notes, G, A, i> B, C, were subsequently added a 
note below and a note above, which made the hexachord with 
the semitone between the 3rd and 4th both up and down, as 

F, G, A, ^B, C, D. It was at a much later date that the 7th, our 
leading note, was admitted into a key, and for this the first two 
letters of the last line of the above-named hymn, “ Sanctus 
Johannes,” would have been used, save for the notion 
that as the note Mi was at a semitone below Fa, the same vowel 
should be heard at a semitone below the upper Ut, and the 
syllable Si was substituted for Sa. Long afterwards the syllable 
Ut was replaced by Do in Italy, but it is still retained in France ; 
and in these two countries, with whatever others employ their 
nomenclature, the original Ut and the substituted Do stand for 
the sound defined by the letter C in English and German termin¬ 
ology. The literal musical alphabet thus accords with the 

syllabic, g;^ UtorDo, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol. I^Gennany 
a remnant of Greek use survives. A was originally followed 
in the scale by the semitone above, as the classical Mese was 
followed ParamesS, and this note, namely b B, is still called 
B in German, English # B (French and Italian Si) being repre¬ 
sented by the letter H. The gamut Which, whenever instituted, 
did not pass out of use until the 19th century, regarded the 
hexachord and not the octachmrd, emplwed both fetters and 
syllables, made the former invariable while changing the latter 
according to key relationship, and acknowledged only the three 
keys of G, C and F; it took its name from having the Greek 
letter gamma with Ut for its lowest keynote, though the Latin 
letters whh the correspondirfg syllables were applied to all the 
other notes. 


GANDAX, a river of northern India. It rises in the Nepal 
Himalayas, flows south-west until it read^ British territory, 
where it forms the boundary between the United Provinces and 
Bengal for.a considerable portion of its course, and falls into the 
Ganges opposite Patna. It is a snow-fed stream, and the 
surrounding country in the plains, lyin^t a lower level than its 
banks, is endangered by its floods, river is accordingly 
enclosed by protective embankments. 

The Little Gandak rises in the Nepal hills, enters Gorakhpur 
district about 8 m. west of the Gandak, and joins the Gogra just 
within the Saran district of Bengal. 

The Burhi (or old) Gandak ^so rises in the Nepal bills, and 
follows a course roughly parallel to and cast of that of the Gandak, 
of which it represents an old channel, passing MuzafEarpur, and 
joining the C^n^s nearly opposite to Moughjr. Its principal 
tributary is the B^hmati, which rises in the lulls N. of Kath¬ 
mandu, flows in a southerly direction through Tirhut, and joins 
the Burhi Gandak close to Rusera. 

GANDAMAK, a village of Afghanistan, 35 m. from Jalalabad 
on the road to Kabul. On the retreat from Kabul of General 
Elphinstone’s army in 1842, a hill near Gandamak was the scene 
of the massacre of the last survivors of the force, twenty officers 
and forty-five British soldiers. It is also notable for the treaty of 
Gandatr^, which was signed here in 1879 with Yakub Khan. 
(See Apchanistan.) 

6AMDERSHEIM, a town of Germany in the duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick, in the deep valley of the Gande, 48 m. S.W. of Brunswick, on 
the railway Bbissum-Holzminden. Pop. (1905) 2847. It has two 
Protestant churches of which the convent church {Stiftskirche) 
contains the tombs of famous abbesses, a palace (now used as law 
courts) and the famous abbey (now occupied by provincial 
government offices). There are manufactures of linen, cigars, 
beet-root sugar and beer. 

The abbey of Gandersheim was founded by Duke Ludolf of 
Saxony, who removed here in 856 the nuns who had been 
shortly before established at Brunshausen. His own daughter 
Mathumoda was the first abbess, who was succeeded on her death 
by her sister Gerberga. Under Gerberga’s government Louis III. 
granted a privilege, by which the office of abbess was to continue 
m the ducal family of Saxony as long as any member was found 
competent and willing to accept the same. Otto III. gave the 
abbey a market, a right of toll and a mint; and after the bishop 
of Hildesheim and me archbishop of Mainz had long contested 
with each other about its supervision, Pope Innocent III. declared 
it altogether independent of both. The abbey was ultimately 
recognized as holdmg directly of the Empire, and the abbess had 
a vote in the imperiid diet. The conventual estates were of great 
extent, and among the feudatories who could be summoned to 
the court of tlie abbess were the elector of Hanover and the king 
of Prussia. Protestantism was introduced in i568,andMagdalena, 
the last Roman Catholic abbess, died in 1589; but Protestant 
abbesses were appointed to the foundation, and continued to 
enjoy their imperial privileges till 1803, when Gandersheim 
was incorporated with Brunswick. The last abbess, Augusta 
Dorothea of Brunswick, was a princess of the ducal house, and 
kept her rank till her death. Tnc memory of Gandersheim will 
long be preserved by its literary memorials. Hroswitha, the 
famous Latin poet, was a member of the sisterhood in the 9th 
century; and the rhyming chronicle of Eberhard of Gandersheim 
ranks as in all probability the earliest historical work composed in 
low German. 

The Chronicle, which contains an account of the first period of the 
monastery, is edited by L. Wicland in the Mortumtnta Gtrm. historiea 
(1S77), and has been the object of a special study by Paul Hasae 
(GAttmgen, 1872), See alao " Agii vita Hathumodae abbatisaae 
Gaodeishemenris primae," in J. G. von Eckhart'a Vtttrum monu- 
mentorum guaternio (Leipzig, 1720); and Hase, MiUelalterlickt 
Bauienhmaltr NiedtrsachStns (1870). 

OANDHARVA, in Hindu mythology, the term used to denote 
(i) in the Rig-V^ usually a minor deity; (a) in later writings 
a class of divine beings. As a unity Gandharva has no special 
attributes but many 4 uti^, and is in close relation with the great 
gods. Thus he is director of the sun’s horses,; he is guardian of 
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scom, liie wcred li<;|uor,«nd therefore »regarded as ^ heavenly 
physician., eoma bemg a panacea. He is servant of Agni the god 
of light and of Vaiuna the divine judge. He is tHnnipresent: in 
the heavens, in the air and in the svaters. He is the keeper of 
heaven's secrets and acts as messenger between gods and men. 
He is gorgeously clothed and carries shining weapons. For wife 
Ite has the spirit of the donds and waters, Apsa^, and her 
became father of the first mortals, Ysmut ana Yami. He is the 
tutelary deity of women and presides over marriage ceremonies. 
In their collective capacity the Gandharva shue the duties 
allotted to the single deity. They live in the bouse of Indra and 
with their wives, the Apsarss, beguile the time by singing, acting 
and dancing. Sometimes they are represented as numbering 
twelve, sometimes twenty-seven,'or they are innumerable. In 
Hindu law a Gandharva marriage is one contracted by mutual 
consent and without formality. 

OANDfA, a seaport of eastern Spain, in the province of 
Valencia; on the Gandla-Alcdy and Alcira-Denia railways. 
Pop. (1900) io,os6. Gandia is on the left bank of the river 
Alc6y or S4rpis, which waters one of the richest and most populous 
plains of Valencia and enters the Mediterranean Sea at the small 
harbour Of Gandia (El Grao), 3 m. N.E. The chief ancient 
buildings of Gandia are the Gothic church, the college, founded by 
San Francisco de Borgia, dirsctorgeneral of the order of Jesus 
(1510-1572), and the pstlooe of tiie dukes of Gandia—a title held 
in the isth and t6th centuries by members of the princely house 
of Borgia or Borja. A Jesuit convent, the theatre, schools and 
the palace of the dukes of Osuna, are modem. Besides its manu¬ 
factures of leather, silk, velvet and ribbons, Gandia has a thriving 
export trade in fruit, and imports coal, guano, timber and fiour. 
In 1904,400 vessels, of 300,000 tons, entered the harbour. 

ClAiiDO, a sultanate of British West Africa, included in the 
protectorate of Nigeria, situated on the left biutk of the Niger 
above Borgn. The sultanate was e$tabli^ied,c. 1819, on the death 
of Othman Don Fodio, the founder of the Fula empire, and its 
area and importance varied considerably duting the 19th century, 
several of the Fula emirates being regarded as tributaries, wfa^ 
Gando itself was more or less d^ndent on Sokoto. Gaiulo in 
the middle of the century induded both banks of the Niger 
at least as far N.W. as Say. The districts outside the British 
protectorate now belong to FVance. Since 1S84 Gando has ibeen 
in treaty relations with the British, and in 2903 the part assigned 
to the British sphere by agreement with France came definitely 
under the control of the administration in Nigeria. Gando now 
forms the sub-province of the double province of Sokoto. The 
emir was appointed under British authority after the conquest of 
Sokoto in (903. Since that date the province has been organized 
for administration on the same system as the rest of ^e pro¬ 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria. Provincial and native courto of 
justice have been established, roads have been opened, the slave 
trade has been abolished, and the country assess^ un^rthe new 
scheme for taxation. British garrisons ore stationed at Jegga 
and Ambrusa. The chief town is Gando, situated on the Sokoto, 
the first consido’atde afiBuent of the Niger from the east, about 
60 m. S.W. of the town of Sokoto. 

OAMBSA, of Ganesk, in Hindu mythology, the god of wisdom 
and prudence, always rqiresented with an e^bant’s head possibly 
to indicate his sagacity. He is the son of Siva aad Parvati. He is 
among the most popular of Indian deities, and almost every act, 
Kligious or social, in a Hindu’s life begins with an invocation to 
him, os do most books. He t^ifies not the wisdom of knowledge 
but .that worldly wudom whii^ results in financial success, and 
thus he b particularly the god of tiie Hindu shopkeeper. In Iw 
divine aspect Gonesa is ruler over the hosts of heaven, the spirits 
which come and go to do Indra’s will. 

OAMGES (GaKOa), a great river of northern India, formed by 
the drainage of the sotnhem ranges of the Himalayas. This 
mighty stream, which in its lower oourse supplies the river 
syatem of Beng^, rises in the Getbwal state, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal after a course of 1500 m. It issues, under the name 
of tiie Bhagirathi, from an ioe cave at the foot of a IBnudayaa 
anow-faed near Gmigotri, 10,300 ft. above the level of the sea. 
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During its pasiai^ through the southern nrf the HimalaTaB it 
receives the Johnavi from the norm-west, and subaequmtly the 
Alaknanda, after which the united Btreara takes the nuao of the 
Ganges. Deo Prayag, their point of junction, is a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage, as is also Gongotri, the source of the parent stream. 
At S^hi it pierces through the Himalayas, and turns south-west to 
Hardwar, alki a place of great sanctity. It proceeds by a tortuous 
course through the districte of Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Musafi. 
amagar, Balandshahr and Famkhabad, in which last district it 
receives the Ramganga. Thus far the Ganges has been IHtle more 
than a scries of broad shoals, long deep pools aaii rapids, except,^ of 
course, during tlie melting of the snows and tbrou^out the rainy 
season. At Allahabad, however, it receives the Jumna, a mighty 
sister stream, which takes its rise slso in the Himalayas to the west 
of the sources of the Cfonges. The combined river winds eastwards 
by south-east through Uie United Provinces, receiving the Gumti 
and the Gogra. The point of junction witli both the Gumti and the 
Gogra has more or less pretension to sanctity. But the (ohguc of 
land at Allahabad, where the Jumna and the Ganges join, is the true 
Prayag, He place of pilgrimage, to which hundreds of thousands of 
devout Hindus repair to waw away their sins in the sacred river. 
It is here that the great festival called the Magh mela is held. 

Shortly after passing the holy city of Benares the Gaines eaters 
Behar, and after lecerving an important tribntary, the Sone from 
the south, passes Patna, and obtains another accession to its volume 
from the Gandak, which rises in Nepal. Farther to the cast it 
receives .the Kusi, and then, skirting the Rajmahal hills, turns sharply 
to the southward, passing near the site of the ruined city of Gaur. 
By this time it has approached to within 240 m., as the crow flies, 
from tlie sea. About 20 m. farther on it begins to branch out over 
the level country, and this spot marks the commencement of the 
delta, 220 m. in a straigiit line, or 300 by tlio windings of the river, 
from the Bay of Bengsd. The main channel takes the name of the 
Padma or I^da, and proceeds in a south-easterly direction, past 
Pnbna to Goalanda, above which it is joined by the Jamuna or 
main stream of the Brahmaputra. The vast confluence of waters 
rushes towards the sea, receiving further additions from tire bill 
country on the cast, and forming a broad estuary known under the 
name of the Meghna, which enters the Bay of Bengal near Noakhali. 
This estuary, however, is only the largest and most eastsn-ly of agreat 
number of mouths or channels. The most westerly is the Hugli, 
wliich receives the waters of a number of distributary channels that 
start from the parent Ganges above Murshidabad. Between the 
Hugli on the west and the Meghna on the east lies the delta. The 
upper angle of it consists of rion and fertile districts, such as Murshi- 
dabad, N adia, Jessore and the 24 Fiarganas. But toward s its southern 
base, resting oh the sea, the country sinks into a series of great 
swamps, intercepted by a network of innumerable channd.s. This 
wild waste is known as the Sundnrbans, from the sundari tree, 
which grovra in abundance in the seaboard tracts. 

The most important channel of the Gsmges for commerce is the 
Hugli, on which stands Calcutta, about 90 m. from the mouth. 
Beyond this city the navigation is conducted by native craft,—the 
modem facilities for traffic by rail and the increasing shoals in the 
river having put an end to the previous steamer communication, 
which plied until about i860 as high up as Allahabad. Below 
Calcutta important boat routes thro^h the delta connect the Hugh 
with the eastern branches of the river, for both native craft and 
steamers. 

The Ganges is essentially a river of great cities ; Calcutta, Monghy r, 
Patna, Boaares and AUahabad all lie on its course below its junetkia 
with the Jumna; and the ancient capitala, Agra aad Delhi, are 
on the Jumna, liighor up. The catchment basin of the Gaimcs is 
bounded on the N. by a length of about 700 m. of the Himalayan 
range, on the B. by the Vindhya mountains, and Bn the E. by the 
ranges which separate Bengal from Burma. The va.<it river Viosin 
thus endosed embraces 432,480 sq. m. According to the latest 
calculations, the length of the main stream of the Ganges ia 1540 m., 
or with its longest affluent, 1680; breadth at true entrance into the 
sea, 20 m.; breadth of channel in dry season, 1^ to 2jj m.; depth ih 
dry seaiion, 30 ft.; flood discharge, 1,800,000 cab. ft. per second ; 
ordinary rUschaiga, 207,000 cub. ft.; longest duration of flood, 
about 40 days. The average fall from AUahabad to Benares ia 6 ia, 
per mile; from Benares to Calcutta, between 4 and 3 in.; from 
Calcutta to the sea, i to 2 in. Great changes take place from time 
to time in the river-bed, Which alter the face of the country. Kk- 
tensive islands are thrown up, and attach themselves to the mainland, 
while the river denrts its Old bed and seeks a new channel, it may be 
muiy miles off. Such changes are so rapid and on so vast a scale, and 
the CteToding power of the current on the bank so irresiatible, that 
in Lower Se^al it is considered perilous to build any structure of a 
large or permaMnt character on its margin. Many decayed or ruimed 
cities attest the Ganges in the river-bed in ancient times; and 
within our own times the main chaimel which formerly passed 
Rajmahal has turned away from it, and left tha town high aad dry, 
7 m. Irom the bank. 

The Ganges is crossed by six raUway bridges on its couirc sc 
far 08 Benves; and another, sit Sd& in Eastern Bengal, has oeea 
sonetianed. ^ 
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forms of gambling introduoed by the CfaineBe. Under these 
ordinances the moaeypaid for a lottery ticket is recoverable by law. 
In the Transvaal betting houses were suppressed by proclamation 
(No. 33) soon after the annexation. An invention known in France 
as the paH mututl, and in Australia as the totaUzator, is allowed 
to be used on race-courses in most of the states (but not in New 
South Wales). In Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania and 
Western Australia the state levies a duty on the takings of the 
machine. In Tasmania the balance of the money retained by the 
stewards of the course less the tax must be applied solely for Improv¬ 
ing the course or promoting horse-racing. la Victoria under an 
act of icjoi the promoters of sj^rts may by advertisement duly posted 
make bettiim on the ground illegal. 

Egypt. —By law No. lo of 1903 all lotteries are prohibited with 
certain exceptions, and it is made illegal to hawk the tickets or offer 
them for sale or to bring illegal lotteries in any wa^' to the notice 
of the public. The authorized lotteries are Uiose for charitable 
purposes, e.g. those of the benevolent societies of the variou.s foreign 
communities. 

Vnited Stattt. —In the United States many of the states make 
gaming a penal offence when the bet is upon an election, or a horse 
race, or a game of hazard. Betting contracts and securities given 
upon a bet arc often made void, and this may destroy a gaming note 
in the hands of an innocent purchaser for value. The subject Kes 
outside of the province of the federal government. By the le^slation 
of some states the losor may recover his money if he mie within a 
limited time, as be might have done in England under 9 Anne c. 19. 

Authorities —Brandt on Games (1872); Oliphant, Law of 
Horsts, <&>«. (6th od. by Lloyd, 1908); Schwabe on the Stock Ex- 
changt (1903): Melsheimer on the Stock Excktmgt (4th ed., 1Q05); 
(oldridge and Hawksford, Tht Law of Gambling (i&gs) ; Stutficld, 
BtUing (3rd ed., 1901). (W. F. C.) 

OAHUT (from the Greek letter gamma, used as a musical 
symbol, and ut, the first syllable of the medieval hymn Sanctus 
Jahatmes), a term in music used to mean generally the whole 
oon^ass or range of notes possessed by an instrument or voice. 
Historically, however, the sense has developed from its stricter 
musical meaning of a scale (the recognized musical scale of any 
period), originating in the medieval “ great scale," of which the 
mvention has usually been ascribed to Guido of Arezzo {g,v.) in 
^ iith'Century, The whole question is somewhat obscure, but, 
in the evolution of musical notation out of the classical alpha¬ 
betical system, the invention of the medieval gamut is more 
properly assigned to Hucbald (d. 930). In his system of scales 
the semitone was always between the and and 3rd of a tetrachord, 

as G, C, so the n B and |Fof the second octave were in 
false relation to the Ir B and u F of the first two tetrachords. To 
this scale of four notes, G, A, i> B, C, were subsequently added a 
note below and a note above, which made the hexachord with 
the semitone between the 3rd and 4th both up and down, as 

F, G, A, ^B, C, D. It was at a much later date that the 7th, our 
leading note, was admitted into a key, and for this the first two 
letters of the last line of the above-named hymn, “ Sanctus 
Johannes,” would have been used, save for the notion 
that as the note Mi was at a semitone below Fa, the same vowel 
should be heard at a semitone below the upper Ut, and the 
syllable Si was substituted for Sa. Long afterwards the syllable 
Ut was replaced by Do in Italy, but it is still retained in France ; 
and in these two countries, with whatever others employ their 
nomenclature, the original Ut and the substituted Do stand for 
the sound defined by the letter C in English and German termin¬ 
ology. The literal musical alphabet thus accords with the 

syllabic, g;^ UtorDo, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol. I^Gennany 
a remnant of Greek use survives. A was originally followed 
in the scale by the semitone above, as the classical Mese was 
followed ParamesS, and this note, namely b B, is still called 
B in German, English # B (French and Italian Si) being repre¬ 
sented by the letter H. The gamut Which, whenever instituted, 
did not pass out of use until the 19th century, regarded the 
hexachord and not the octachmrd, emplwed both fetters and 
syllables, made the former invariable while changing the latter 
according to key relationship, and acknowledged only the three 
keys of G, C and F; it took its name from having the Greek 
letter gamma with Ut for its lowest keynote, though the Latin 
letters whh the correspondirfg syllables were applied to all the 
other notes. 


GANDAX, a river of northern India. It rises in the Nepal 
Himalayas, flows south-west until it read^ British territory, 
where it forms the boundary between the United Provinces and 
Bengal for.a considerable portion of its course, and falls into the 
Ganges opposite Patna. It is a snow-fed stream, and the 
surrounding country in the plains, lyin^t a lower level than its 
banks, is endangered by its floods, river is accordingly 
enclosed by protective embankments. 

The Little Gandak rises in the Nepal hills, enters Gorakhpur 
district about 8 m. west of the Gandak, and joins the Gogra just 
within the Saran district of Bengal. 

The Burhi (or old) Gandak ^so rises in the Nepal bills, and 
follows a course roughly parallel to and cast of that of the Gandak, 
of which it represents an old channel, passing MuzafEarpur, and 
joining the C^n^s nearly opposite to Moughjr. Its principal 
tributary is the B^hmati, which rises in the lulls N. of Kath¬ 
mandu, flows in a southerly direction through Tirhut, and joins 
the Burhi Gandak close to Rusera. 

GANDAMAK, a village of Afghanistan, 35 m. from Jalalabad 
on the road to Kabul. On the retreat from Kabul of General 
Elphinstone’s army in 1842, a hill near Gandamak was the scene 
of the massacre of the last survivors of the force, twenty officers 
and forty-five British soldiers. It is also notable for the treaty of 
Gandatr^, which was signed here in 1879 with Yakub Khan. 
(See Apchanistan.) 

6AMDERSHEIM, a town of Germany in the duchy of Bruns¬ 
wick, in the deep valley of the Gande, 48 m. S.W. of Brunswick, on 
the railway Bbissum-Holzminden. Pop. (1905) 2847. It has two 
Protestant churches of which the convent church {Stiftskirche) 
contains the tombs of famous abbesses, a palace (now used as law 
courts) and the famous abbey (now occupied by provincial 
government offices). There are manufactures of linen, cigars, 
beet-root sugar and beer. 

The abbey of Gandersheim was founded by Duke Ludolf of 
Saxony, who removed here in 856 the nuns who had been 
shortly before established at Brunshausen. His own daughter 
Mathumoda was the first abbess, who was succeeded on her death 
by her sister Gerberga. Under Gerberga’s government Louis III. 
granted a privilege, by which the office of abbess was to continue 
m the ducal family of Saxony as long as any member was found 
competent and willing to accept the same. Otto III. gave the 
abbey a market, a right of toll and a mint; and after the bishop 
of Hildesheim and me archbishop of Mainz had long contested 
with each other about its supervision, Pope Innocent III. declared 
it altogether independent of both. The abbey was ultimately 
recognized as holdmg directly of the Empire, and the abbess had 
a vote in the imperiid diet. The conventual estates were of great 
extent, and among the feudatories who could be summoned to 
the court of tlie abbess were the elector of Hanover and the king 
of Prussia. Protestantism was introduced in i568,andMagdalena, 
the last Roman Catholic abbess, died in 1589; but Protestant 
abbesses were appointed to the foundation, and continued to 
enjoy their imperial privileges till 1803, when Gandersheim 
was incorporated with Brunswick. The last abbess, Augusta 
Dorothea of Brunswick, was a princess of the ducal house, and 
kept her rank till her death. Tnc memory of Gandersheim will 
long be preserved by its literary memorials. Hroswitha, the 
famous Latin poet, was a member of the sisterhood in the 9th 
century; and the rhyming chronicle of Eberhard of Gandersheim 
ranks as in all probability the earliest historical work composed in 
low German. 

The Chronicle, which contains an account of the first period of the 
monastery, is edited by L. Wicland in the Mortumtnta Gtrm. historiea 
(1S77), and has been the object of a special study by Paul Hasae 
(GAttmgen, 1872), See alao " Agii vita Hathumodae abbatisaae 
Gaodeishemenris primae," in J. G. von Eckhart'a Vtttrum monu- 
mentorum guaternio (Leipzig, 1720); and Hase, MiUelalterlickt 
Bauienhmaltr NiedtrsachStns (1870). 

OANDHARVA, in Hindu mythology, the term used to denote 
(i) in the Rig-V^ usually a minor deity; (a) in later writings 
a class of divine beings. As a unity Gandharva has no special 
attributes but many 4 uti^, and is in close relation with the great 
gods. Thus he is director of the sun’s horses,; he is guardian of 
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Felix, bom in 1839, also devoted himself to the question of the 
disposal of the dead, among his publications being Mart tielle et 
mart apparmte fi868). Inhumation et erimation (1876), and Les 
Cimetiires (1885), a work on the history and law of burial, of 
which only one volume appeared. 

OANNCT (O.E. goTiot) or Solak Goose,' the Pdecanus bassanus 
of Linnaeus and the Sula bassana of modem ornithologists, a 
large sea-fowl long known as a numerous visitor, for the purpose 
of breeding, to the Bass Rock at the entrance of the Firth of 
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Forth, and to certain other islands off the coast of Britain, of 
which four are in Scottish waters—namely, Ailsa Craig, at the 
mouth of the Firth of Clyde; the group known collectively as 
St Kilda; Suleskerry,some 40 m. north-east of the Butt of Lewis ; 
and the Stack and Skerry, about the .same distance westward of 
Stromness. It appeals also to have two stations off the coast of 

' The phrase eanoles bad (gannet’s bath), a periphrasis for the sea, 
occurs in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in reference to events which 
took place a.d. 975, as pointed out by Prof. Cunningham, whose 
learned treatise on this bird {Ibii, 1866, p. l) nearly exhausts all 
that can be said of its history and habits. A few pages further on 
(p. 13) this writer remarks :—" The name gannet is intimately con¬ 
nects with our modem English gander, both words being modifica¬ 
tions of the ancient British ’^gan or ‘ gans,' which is the same word 
as the modem German ‘ Cans,' which in its turn corresponds with 
the old High German ‘ Kans,' the Greek x’l*’> Latin anser, and 
the Sanskrn ‘ hansa,’ all of wnich possess the same signification, viz. 
a goose, llie origin of the names solan or soland, sulan, sula and 
haf-sula, which are evidently all closely related, is not so obvious, 
l^rtin [Voy, St Kilda} informs us Biat' some imagine that the word 
solan comes from the Irish souler, corrupted and adapted to the 
Scottish language, qui oeulis irretartit e longinquo respiciat pratdam.' 
The earlier writers in general derive the word from the Latin soUa, in 
consequence of the bird’s supposed habit of hatching its egg with its 
foot; and in a note intercabted into Kay’s description of the solan 
goose in the edition of his Itineraries publidied by the Ray Society, 
and edited by Dr Lankester, we are told, thou^ no authority for the 
statement is given, that ‘ the gannet, Sula alba, should be written 
solent goose,<«.«. a channel goose,'" Hereon an editorial note 
remarks that this last statement appears to have been a suggestion of 
Varrell's, and that it seems at least as possible that theSolent ’’ 
took its name from the bird. 
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Ireland, the Skellig Islands and the Stags of Broadhaven. and it 
resorts besides to Lundy Island in the Bristol Channel—its only 
English breeding-place. Farther to the northward its settle¬ 
ments are My^enaes, the most westerly of the Faeroes, and 
various small islands off the coast of Iceland, of which the 
Vestmannaeyjar, the Reykjanes Fuglaskdr and Grimsey are the 
chief. On the western side of the Auantic it appears to have but 
five stations, one in the Bay of Fundy, and four rocks in the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. On all these seventeen places the bird 
arrives about the end of March or in April and departs in autumn 
when its young are ready to fly j but even during the breeding- 
season many of the adults may be seen on their fishing excursions 
at a vast distance from their home, while at other times of the 
year their range is greater still, for they not only frequent the 
North Sea and the English Channel, but stray to the Baltic, and, 
in winter, extend their flight to the Madeiras, while the members 
of the species of American birth-traverse the ocean from the shores 
of Greenland to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Apparently as bulky as a goose, and with longer wings and tail, 
the gannet weighs considerably less. The plumage of the adult is 
white, tinged on the head and neck with buff, while the outer 
edge and principal quills of the wing are black, and some bare 
spaces round the eyes and on the throat reveal a dark blue skin. 
'The first plumage of the young is of a deep brown above, but 
paler beneath, and each feather is tipped with a triangular white 
spot. The nest is a shallow depression, either on the ground 
itself or on a pile of turf, grass and seaweed—which last is often 
conveyed from a great distance. 'The single egg it contains has a 
white shell of the same chalky character as a cormorant’s. The 
young are hatched blind and naked, but the slate-coloured skin 
with which their body is covered is soon clothed with white 
down, replaced in due time by true feathers of the dark colour 
I already mentioned. The mature plumage is believed not to be 
attained for some three years. Towards the end of summer the 
majority of gannets, both old and young, leave the neighbourhood 
of their breeding-place, and, betaUng themselves to the open sea, 
follow the shoals of herring's and other fishes (the presence of 
which they are most useful m indicating to fishermen) to a great 
distance from land. 'Their prey is almost invariably captured by 
plunging upon it from a height, and a company of gannets fishing 
presents a curious and interesting spectacle. Flying in a line, 
each bird, when it comes over the shoal, closes its wings and 
dashes perpendicularly into the waves, whence it emerges after a 
few seconds, and, shaking the water from its feathers, mounts in a 
wide curve, and orderly takes its place in the rear of the string, to 
repeat its headlong plunge so soon as it again finds itself above its 
prey.* 

Structurally the gannet presents many points worthy of note, 
such as its closed nostrils, its aborted tongue, and its toes all 
connected by a web—characters which it possesses in common 
with most of the other members of the group of birds ^Stegano- 
podes) to which it belongs. But more remarkable still is the 
system of subcutaneous air-cells, some of large size, pervading 
almost the whole surface of the body, communicating with the 
lungs, and capable of being inflated or emptied at the will of the 
bird. This peculiarity has attracted the attention of several 
writers—Montagu, Sir R. Owen (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1831, p. 90), 
and Macgillivray. 

In the southern hemisphere the gannet is represented by two 
nearly allied but somewhat smaller forms—one, Stda cassis, 
inhabiting the coast of South Africa, and the other, S. serrator, 
the Australian seas. Both much resemble the northern bird, but 

’ The large number of gannets, and the vast quantity of fish they 
take, has been frequently animadverted umn, but the computations 
on this last point are perhaps fallacious. It seems to be certain that 
in former days fishes, and herrings in particular, were at least an 
plentiful 08 now, if not more so, notwithstanding that gannets were 
more numerous. Those frequenting the Bass were reckoned by 
Macgillivray at ao,ooo in 1831, while in 1869 they were computed at 
ia,ooo, idiowing h decrease of two-fifths in 38 years. On Ailsa in 
1869 tnere were supposed to be as many as on the Bass, but their 
number was estimated at 10,000 -fa 1877 on the Herring 

Fisheries ofScoUand, 1878, pp. xxv. Std 171),—being a diminution of 
one-sixth in eight years, or nearly twice as gmt as on the Bass. 
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th« fmner m«r 8 to k&vea permanently black tail, and the latter 
a tail the four middle feathers of which ace bkekish-hrown with 
white shafts. 

Appar entl y inseparable from the ganneta genedoally are the 
ainalter birds well known to sailors as boobies, from the extra- 
ordimury stupidity they commonly display. They differ, how¬ 
ever, in having no me^sm stripe of bare skin down the front of 
tte throat; they almost invariably breed upon trees and are 
iidtabitants of warnnter cl^atea. One of them, S. tyamps,. when 
adult has much of the aspect of a gannet, but5. piscator is readily 
distinguishable by its red legs, and S, leueogaster by its upper 
plumage and neck of deep brown. These three are widely 
distributed within the tropics, and are in some places exceedingly 
abundant. The fourth, S. variegala, which seems to preserve 
throughout its life the spotted suit eharacteristk: of the immature 
S. baxsana, lias a much more limited range, being as yet only 
known from the coast of Peru, where it is one of the birds which 
contribute to the formation of guano. (A. N.) 

OAMODOMTA (so named from the presence of bands of enamel 
on the teeth), a group of specialized North American Lower and 
Middle Eocene mammals of uncertain affinity. The group 
includes Hemiganus, Psittacolhxfium and Conoryetts from the 
Puerco, Cdamodon and Hemiganus from the Wasatcl^ and 
Stylinodon from the Bridger Eocene. With the exception of 
ConerycUs, in which it is longer, the skull is short and suggests 
affinity to the sloths, as does what little is known of the limb- 
bones. The dentition, too, is of a type which might well be 
considered ancestral to that of the Edentata. P'or instance, the 
molars when first developed have tritubercular summits, but 
these soon become worn away, leaving tall columnar crowns, 
with a subcircular surface of dentine exposed at the sumnut of 
each. Moreover, while the earlier types have a comparatively 
full series of teeth, all of which are rooted and invested with 
enamel, in the later forms the incisors are lost, the cheek-teeth 
never develop roots but grow continuously throughout life. 
These and other features induced Dr J. L. Wortman to regard 
the Ganodonta as an ancestral suborder of Edentata j but this 
view is not accepted by Prof. W. B. Scott. Teeth provision¬ 
ally assigned to Calamodan have been obtained from &e Lower 
Tertiary deposits of Switzerland. 

See J. L. wortman, “The Ganodonta and their Relationship to 
the Edentata," Rull. Amer. Mus. vol. ixj>. 50 (i 8 o 7 ); W. B. Scott, 
“Mammalia of the Santa Crus Beds, Edentata,' Rep. Princeton 
Exptd. to Putasonia, vol. v. (1903-1004). (R. L.*) 

GANS, EDUARD (1797-1839), German jurist, wp born at 
Berlm on the aznd of Msuch 1797, of prosperous Jewish parents. 
He studied law first at Berlin, then at Gottingen, and finally at 
Heidelberg, where he attended Hegel’s lectures, and became 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of the Hegelian philosophy. 
In i8jo, after taking his doctor’s degree, he returned to Berlin 
as lecturer on law. In 18*5 he turned Christian, and thefollowing 
year was appointed extraordinary, and in 18281 ordinary, professor 
in the Berlin faulty of law. At this period the historical school 
of jurisprudence was coming to the front, and Cans, predisposed 
owing to bis Hegelian tendencies to treat law historic^y, applied 
the method to one special branch—the right of succession. His 
gnat work, Erbreehl in veeltgeschiciUlicher Entwieklung (1824, 
lAas, 1829 and 1835), is of peimanent value, not only for its 
extensive survey of facts, but for the admirable manner in which 
the general theory of the slow evolution of legal principles is 
presented. In 1830, and again in 18^, Gans visited Paris, and 
formed an intimate acquaintance with the leaders of literary 
culture and criticisna there. The liberality of his views, especially 
on, political matters, drew upon Gans the displeasure of the 
Prussian government, and his course of lectures on the history of 
the last mty years (published as Voriesungm iiber d. Geschuhte 
d. leMen fiinfzig Jakre, Leipzig, 1833-1834) was prohibited. He 
died at Berlin on the jth 01 May 1839. In addition to the works 
above mentioned, there may be noted the treatise on the funi^ 
mental laws of property {Uber die GrunSage des Ber(iMr,_B«:lin, 
1839), a portion of a systematic work cm llie Roman civil law 
{System ms romisehen Civil-Rechts, 1827), and a collection of hk 
miscellaneous writings ( Vermischte Sehriften, 1832). Gans edited 


the PhiUmpkie dee Gssehickte in Hegel’s Werkt, and contributed 
an admirable preface. 

See JRtuue ties deux rntmtUs .(Deo. 183^ 

GANSBAOHEB, iOHASM BA^T (x 77 ^i 8 ,m)> Austrian 
musical composer, was bom in 1778 at Sterzing in Tirol. His 
father, a schoolmaster and teacher cd music, undertook his son’s 
early education, which the boy continued under various masters 
till 180S, when he became the pupil of t^ celebra^ Abbi G. J. 
Vogler. To his connexion with this artist and with his fellow- 
pupils, more perhaps than to his own merits, Gftnsbacher’s 
permanent place in Ihe history of music is due ; for it was during 
his second stay with Vogler, then (1810) living at Darmstadt, 
that he became acqueiated with Weber and Meyerbeer, and the 
close friendship which sprang up among the three young 
musicians, and was dissolved by death only, has become cele¬ 
brated in the history of thek art. But Gknsbacher was himself 
by no means without merit. He creditably filled the responsible 
and difficult post of director of the music at St Stephen’s 
cathedral, Vienna, from 1823 till his death (July 13,1844); and 
his compositions show high gifts and accomplishment. They 
consist chiefly of church music, 17 masses, besides litanies, 
motets, offertories, &c., being amongst ihe number. He also 
wrote several sonatas, a symphony, and one or two minor com¬ 
positions of a dramatic kind. 

GANTfi; a cloth made from cotton or tow warp and jute weft. 
It is largely used for bags for sugar and similar material, and has 
the appearance of a fine hessian cloth. 

GANYMEDE, in Greek mythology, son of ^os, king of 
Dardania, and CallirrhoS. He was the most beautiful of mortals, 
and was carried off by the gods (in the later story 1^ 2feus himself, 
or by ^us in the form of an eagle) to Olymptu to serve ns cup¬ 
bearer (Apollodorus iii. 12; Virgil, Aeneid, v. *54; Ovid, 
Metam, x. 255). By way of compeiaation, Zeus presented his 
father with a team of immortal horses (or a golden vine). 
Ganymede was afterwards regarded as the genius of tlW'fountains 
of the Nile, the life-giving and fertilizing nver, and identified by 
astronomers with the Aquarius of the zodiac. Thus the divinity 
that distributed drink to the gods in heaven became the genius 
who presided over the due supply of water on earth. When 
pederasty became common in Greece, an attempt was made to 
justify it and invest it with dignity by referring to the rape of the 
beautiful boy by Zeus ; in Crete, where the love of boys was 
reduced to a system, Minos, the primitive ruler and law-giver, 
was said to have been the ravisher of Ganymede. Thus the name 
which once denoted the good genius who bestowed the precious 
gift of water upon man was adopted to tliis use in vulgar Latin 
under the form Catamitus. Ganymede being carried off by the 
eagle was the subject of a bronze group by tlM Athenian sculptor 
Leocliares, imitated in a marble statuette in the Vatican. E. 
Veckenstedt (Ganymedes, Libau, 1881) endeavours to prove that 
Ganymede is the genius of intoxicating drink (piOv, mead, for 
which he postulates a form /x^Sos), whose original home was 
Phrygia. 

See article by P. Weizsackcr in Roscher's Lexihon der Myihologie. 
In the article Greek Art, fiij. 53 (PI I.) gives an fflustration of 
Ganymede borne aloft by an eagle. 

GAO, Gao-Gao, or Gako, a town of French West Africa, in the 
Upper Senegal Niger colony, on the left bank of the Niger, 
400 m. by river below Timbuktu. Pop. about 5000. The 
present town dates from the French occupation in 1900; of the 
ancient ciw there are scanty ruins, the chief being a truncated 
pyramid, tw remains of the tomb (i6th century) of Mahommed 
Askia, tte Songhoi conqueror, and those of the great masque. 
According to tradition a city stood on this spot in very ancient 
times and its inhabitants arc said to have had intercourse with 
the Egyptians. It is known, however, that the city of which the 
French settlement is ri* sncceseor was founded by the Songhoi, 
probably m the 7th or 8rii century, and became the capital of 
their empire. Garo (Ga-rho) appears to have been the correct 
name of the Songhoi city, thou^ it was also known as Gogo and 
Kuku (Kaougha).‘ In tiie 12th century Mrisi describes Kuku as 

’ 'Kiere was another city called Kaoka or Caoga east of lake 
Chad in the country now known as Bagitmi. It was the seat of the 
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a Mpodoin unwaSad toartt dtvMed to ooitnMtda aad iiaibiiiify ; 
it IS possiUe, howover, that IdtM i» refeititig Ml to Gao bat to 
anotW tbwfl somewhat to the south—Htt th^ period the middk 
course Of the Niger had mahy jMsperoae towns along its banks. 
Iri the 14th centttry Gao was conquered by the king of Maile, imd 
its great mosque was built (r. *395) the Melle sovereign 
Kunkur Musa on his return from a fidgrimage to Mecca. ^ In tj^ 
15th century the Songhoi regained power and Gao attained its 
greatest prosperity in the reign of Askia. It did not enjoy the 
commercial importance of Jenn< nor the kitellectual supremacy 
of Timbuktu, but was the political centre of the western Sudan 
for a long period. On the break up of the Songhoi power the 
city declined in importance. It became subject m 1590 to the 
Ruma of Timbuktu, from -Whom it was wrested in 1770 by the 
Tuareg, the last-named surrendering possession to the French. 
The first European to reach Gao was Mungo Park (1805) j he was 
followed in iSsr by Heinrich Barth, amd in 1896 by the French 
naval lieutenant Hourst. Gao is now the headquarters of a mili¬ 
tary district. A caravan route leads from it to Kano and Bomu. 
From Gao upwards the Niger is navigable for over 1000 m. 

See Timbuktu. For the Gao region of the Niger see an article 
by F. Dubois in VAfriqm franfaise (January 190^. 

GAOL, or Jail, a prison (j.r.). The two forms of the word are 
due to the paralld dual forms in Old Central and Norman French 
respectively, jaiole or jaole, and gaiole or gayolle. Tlie common 
origin is the med. Lat. gabida, a diminutive formed from cavea, 
a hollow, a den, from which the English “ cave ” is derived. 
The form *' gaol ” still commonly survives in English, and is in 
official usage, e.g. “ gaol-delivery,” but the common pronuncia¬ 
tion of both words, “ jail,” shows the real surviving word. 

6 A 0 N fHeb. for “ Excellency,” plural Geonim), the title 

t iven to tM heads of the two Jewish academies in Babylonia, 
ura and Pumbeditha. Though the name is far older, it is 
chiefly applied to Rabbis who lived between the close of the 
Tsimud and the transference of the centre of Judaism from Asia 
to Europe—*.f. from the end of the 6th to the middle of the xxtli 
century a.d. The Geonim were required to do homage to the 
Exilarchs (see Exilarch) but were otherwise independent. 
They exercised wide authority and were appealed to in settle¬ 
ment of the social and religious affairs of the diaspora. To them 
must be assigned the arrangement of the main lines of the present 
Synagogue liturgy. Their chief literary activity took the form of 
Answers to Questions—a form which was extensively used in 
later centuries. The most noted of the Geonim, who will be 
found treated under their respective names, were Aljai, Amram, 
Semach, Saadioh, Sherira and Hoi. Hai Gaon died in 1038, 
closing the period of the Geonim after an activity of four and a 
half centuries. 

A full list of the Geonim is given in tabular form in the JtwisA 
Encyctopaedi*, vol. V. p. sji, (I-A.) 

GAP, the capital of the French department of the Hautes 
Alpes. Pop. (1906) town, 6888; commune, 10,823. It is built 
at a height of 2418 ft. on the right bank of the Luye (an affiuent 
of the Durance), in an agreeable position, and is dominated afar 
by snowy peaks on the N.E. The little city has the look of a 
Provenfol town, being white. The 17th-century cathedral 
church has been entirely recmisrinicted (1866-1905). In the 
prefecture is the tomb of the constable de Lesdiguiires (1543- 
i 6 a 6 ), dating from about 1613, and due to a Lorrmne sculptor, 
Jacob Richier. The some building contains various scientific 
and archaeological collections, as weU as the very rich archives, 
which include many MSS. from the monastery of Durbon, &d. 
There ore a few small manufactories of purely local importance. 
Gap is connected by railway with Briongon (51! m.) and with 
Grenoble (85J m.), while from the railway junction of Veynes 
(i6i m. W.of Gap) it is 122 m. by rail to Marseilles. The episcopal 

Bulali dyna^, an offflioot of the royal family o^ Kanem, Whoso 
tide in the isth century extended from the Shari to Darifir. The 
existence of uie state was first mentioned by Leo Afiioanfis.. To the 
Bmqesf it, .was known as Bulala or Kuka Bulala, a name wmeh 
persists as tiiat of a district in French Congo Bosnu). The 
similarity of the name Googa to that of the Songhoi capital has given 
riw to n.inCh eonfoslon. 
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see of Gap, now in the coclesuuftical province of Aix en Provence^ 
is fint Gtftaudy mettrioned in the 6th century, and w tjgt was 
enbni^ by the annexation of that of Embrun (then suppressed) 

Gip it the V«pitmm of the Romans, and was founded 
Augustus about 14 b.c. It long formed juurt of Provence, but in 
1232 most of the region passed by marriage to the dauphins of 
Viennois. The town itself, however, remained under the rule of 
the bishops until 1512, when it was annexed to the crown of 
France. Ihe bbho^ continued to bear the title of count of 
Gap until the Revolution. The town was sacked by the 
Huguenots in 1567 and 1577, and by the duke of Savoy in 1692. 
It was the biruiplace of the reformer Guillaume Farel (1489- 
1565), who first preached his doctrines there about 1561-1562, 
but then took refuge in Switzerland. 

See J. Roman, Hittoirt dt la. ville dt Gap (Gap, 189a). 

(W. A. B. C.) 

GAPAM, a town of the ];M:ovince of Nueva Ecija, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, 3 m. E. of San Isidro, the capitid. Pop. 
(1903) 11,278. It is situated in a rich rice-growing region, and 
extensive forests in its vicinity contain fine hardwoods. Its 
climate is comparatively cool and healthy. The principal native 
dialects spoken are Tagolog and Pampangan. Gapan is the oldest 
town of the province. 

GARA 81 SH (KaxarisB), a semi-nomadic tribe of Semitic 
origin, dwelling along the right bank of the Nile from W&di 
Haifa to Merawi. Many members of the tribe ore agriculturists, 
others act as guides or transport drivers. They declare themselves 
kinsfolk of the Ababda, but they are more Arab than Beja. 

OARAfiHANIN, ILIYA (1812-1874), Servian statesman, was 
the son of a Servian peasant, who made money by exporting 
cattle and pigs to Austria and by his intelligence and wealth 
attained to a certain influence in the country. He wanted to 
give his son as good an education as possible, and therefore sent 
him to Hungary to learn first in a Greek and then in a German 
school. Highly gifted, and having passed through a regular 
although somewhat sltort school training, the young Iliya very 
quickly came to the front. In 1836 Prince Milosh appointed him 
a colonel and commander of the then just organized regular army 
of Servia. In 184a he was called to the position of assistant to 
the home minister, and from that time until his retirement from 
publir life in 1867 he was repeatedly minister of home affairs, dis¬ 
tinguishing himself by the energy and j ustice of his administration. 
But he rendered far greater services to his country as minister 
for foreign afiairs. He was the first Servian statesman who bad a 
political programme, and who worked to replace the Russian pro¬ 
tectorate over Servia by the joint protectorate of all the great 
powers of Europe. As minister for foreign affairs in 1853 he was 
decidedly opposed to Servia joining Russia in war against Turkey 
and the western powers. His anti-Rusaan views resulted in 
Prince Menshikov, while on his mission in Constantinople, 1853, 
peremptorily d«nan(hng from the prince of Servia (.Wexandw 
Karageorgevich) his dismissal. But although dismissed, his 
personal influence in the coimtry secured the neutrality of Servia 
during die Crimean War. He enjoyed esteem in France, and it 
was due to him that France proposed to the peace conference of 
Paris (1856) tiiat the old constitution, granted to Servia by 
Turkey as suzerain and Russia as prot^tor in 1839, should be 
replaced by a mote modem and liberal constitution, framed by * 
EuropeM international commission. But the agreement of the 
powers was not secured. Garoshaain induced Prince Alexander 
Karageorgevich to convoke a national assembly, whioh had not 
been csdled to meet for ten years. The assembly was convoked 
for St Andrew’s Day 1858, but its first act was to dethrone Prince 
Alexander and to recall the old Prince Milosh Obrenoyich. When 
after the death of his father Milosh (in i860) Prince Michael 
asttehded the throne, he entrusted the premiership and foreign 
^alfs to Iliya Gateshanin. The result of their policy ywa that 
^Tvia was given a new, although somewhat conservative, cto- 
stitution, and that she obtained, without war, the evacuation 
of fill the fortresses garrisoned by the Turkish troops on the 
Servian .territory, includiilg the fortress Of Belgrade (1867). 
Garashanin was preparing a genwal rising of the Balkan nations 
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against the Turkish rule, and had entered into confidential 
arrangements with the Rumanians, Bosnians, Albanians, 
Bulgarians and Greeks, and more especially with Montenegro. 
But the execution of his plans was frustrated by his su^en 
resignation (at the end of 1867), and more especially by the 
assassination of Prince Michael a few months later loth of 
June 1868). Although he was a Conservative in politics, and as 
such often in conflict with the leader of the Liberal movement, 
Yovan Ristich, he certainly was one of the ablest statesmen 
whom Servia had in the 19th century. (C. Mi.) 

GARAT. DOMINIQUE JOSEPH (1749-1833), French writer 
and politician, was born at Bayonne on the 8^ of September 
1749. After receiving a good education under the direction of a 
relation who was a cur6, and having been an advocate at Bor¬ 
deaux, he came to Paris, where he obtained introductions to the 
most distinguished writers of the time, and became a contributor 
to the Encyclopidie mithodique and the Mercure de France. He 
gained considerable reputation by an dloge on Michel de L’Hfipital 
in 1778, and was afterwards three times crowned by the Academy 
for dloges on Suger, Montausier and Fontenelle. In 1785 he was 
named professor of history at the Lycie, where his lectures 
enjoyed an equal popularity with those of G. F. Laharpe on 
literature. Being chosen a deputy to the states-general in 1789, 
he rendered important service to the popular cause by his 
narrative of the proceedings of the Assembly contributed to the 
Journal de Paris, Possessing strongly optimist views, a mild 
and irresolute character, and indefinite and changeable con¬ 
victions, he played a somewhat undignified part in the great 
political events of the time, and became a pliant tool in carrying 
out the designs of others. Danton had him named minister of 
justice in 179*, and in this capacity had entrusted to him what he 
called the commission affreuse of communicating to Louis XVI. 
his sentence of death. In 1793 ^ became minister of the interior. 
In this capacity he proved himself quite inefficient. Though 
himself uncorrupt, he winked at the most scandalous corruption 
in his subordinates, and in spite of the admirably organized 
detective service, which kept him accurately informed of every 
movement in the capital, he entirely failed to maintain order, 
which might easily have been done by a moderate display of 
firmness. At last, disgusted with the excesses which he had been 
unable to control, he resigned (August 15, 1793). On the and of 
October he was arrested for Girondist sympathies but soon 
released, and he escaped further molestation owing to the 
friendship of Barras and, more especially, of Robespierre, whose 
literary amour-propre he had been careful to flatter. On the 9th 
Thermidor, however, he took sides against Robespierre, and on 
the rath of September 1794 he was named by the Convention as a 
member of t^ executive committee of public instruction. In 
1798 he was appointed ambassador to Naples, and in the following 
year he became a member, then president, of the Council of the 
Ancients. After the revolution of the i8th Brumaire he was 
chosen a senator by Napoleon and created a count. During the 
Hundred Days he was a member of the chamber of representa¬ 
tives. In 1803 he was chosen a member of the Institute of France, 
but after the restoration of Louis XVIII. his name was, in 1816, 
deleted from the list of members. After the revolution of 1830 
he was named a member of the new Academy of Moral_ and 
Political Science. He died at Ustaritz near Bayonne, April *5, 
1833. His writings are chaiwcterized by elegance, grace and 
variety of style, and by the highest kind of rhetorical eloijuence ; 
but his grasp of his subject is superficial, and as his cnticisms 
have no root in fixed and philosophical principles they are not 
unfrequently whimsical and inconsistent. He must not be 
confounded with his eldet brother Dominique (r 73 S-* 799 )> 
was also a deputy to the states-general. 

The works of Garat include, besides those already mention^, 
ConsidiratioHS sur la involution Franpaise (Paris, 179a); Mimoires 
sur la involution, ou txposi de ma conduite (1795) I MSmoires sur 
la vie de M. Suard, sur ses icrits, et sur le XVI IP siicle (l8ao) ; 
Moges on Joubert, Kliber and Desaix; sevend notices of distin- 
gaWied persons; and a large number of articles in periodicals. 
Valuable materials for the history of Carat’s tenure of the ministry, 
notably the police reports of Dutard, are given in W. A. Schmidt’s 
Tableaux de la RfvoluHon Franpaise (3 vola., Leipzig, 1867-1B70), 


GARBLE 

GARAT, FIERRE^EAN (1764-1833), French singer, nephew 
of Dominique Joseph Garat, was bom in Bordeaux on the z^th 
of April 1764. Gifted with a voice of exceptional timbre and 
compass he devoted himself, from an early age, to the cultivation 
of ms musical talents. On account of his manifesting a distaste 
for the legal profession, for which his father wished him to study, 
he was deprived of his allowsmce, but through the patronage of a 
friend he obtained the office of secretary to Comte d’Artois, and 
was afterwards engaged to give musical lessons to the queen of 
France. At the txgmning of the Revolution he accompanied 
Rode to England, where the two musicians appeared together in 
concerts. He returned to Paris in 1794. After the Revolution he 
became a professional singer, and on account of a song which he 
had composed in reference to the misfortunes of the royal family 
he was thrown into prison. On regaining his liberty he went to 
Hamburg, where he at once achieved extraordinary success ; and 
by his subsequent appiearances in Paris, and his visits to Itsdy, 
Spain, Germany and Russia, he made for himself a reputation as 
a singer unequalled by any other of his own time. He wm a keen 
partisan of Gluck in opposition to Handel. On the institution of 
the Conservatoire de Musique he became its professor of singing. 
He also composed a number of songs, many of which have 
considerable merit. He died on the ist of March 1823 in Paris. 

GARAY, JANOS (1812-1853), Hungarian poet and author, 
was born on the 10th of October 1812, at Szegszfird, in the 
county of Tolna. From 1823 to i8a8 he studied at Fiinflcirchen, 
and subsequently, in 1829, at the university of Pest. In 1834 he 
brought out an heroic poem, in hexameters, under the title 
Csatdr. After this he issued in quick succession various historical 
dramas, among which the most successful were Arbdez, Orstdgh 
Ilona and Bdthori Erzsibet, —the first two published at Pest in 
1837 and the last in 1840. Garay was an energetic journalist, 
and in 1838 he removed to Pressburg, where he edited the political 
journal Himdk (Herald). He returned to Pest in 1839, when he 
was elected a corresponding member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. In 1842 he was admitted into the Kisfaludy Society, 
of which he became second secretary. Garay enriched Hungarian 
literature with numerous lyrical poems, ballads and tales. The 
first collection of his poems was published at Pest in 1843 > 
his prose tales appeared in 1845, under the title of ToUrajzok 
(Sketches with the Pen). His historical ballads and legends, 
styled Arpddok (Pest, 1847, 2nd ed. 1848), showed him to be a 
master in the art of ballad-writing. Some of his lyrical poems 
also are excellent, as, for example, Balatoni KagyUk (Shells from 
the Balaton Lake) (Pest, 1848). His legend Bosnydk Zsdfia 
(Pest, 1847), and his poetical romance Frangepdn Kristdfne 
(Christopher Frangepan’s Wife) (Pest, 1846), gained the prize of 
the Kisfaludy Society. His last and most famous work was an 
historical poem in twelve cantos, with the title Szent Ldszlo 
(Saint Ladislaus) (Eger, 1852, 2nd ed.,Pest, 1853,3rd ed. 1863). 
Garay was professor of Hungarian language and literature to the 
university of Pest in 1848-1849. After about four years’ illness 
he died on the 5th of November 1853, in great want. A collective 
edition of bis poems was published at Pest the year after his 
death by F. Ney (2nd ed. i860), and several of his poems were 
translated by Kertbeny. 

See Garay Jdnos Osstes bSIteminyei (2nd ed., Pest, i860); and 
Dichtungen von Johann Garay (2nd ed., Vienna, i8j6). 

GARBLE (a word derived from the Arab, gharbala, to sift, and 
related to ghirbal, a sieve; the Arabic words are of foreign origin, 
probably from the Lat. cribrum, a sieve), originally a medieval 
commercial term in the Mediterranean ports, meaning^ to sort 
out, or to sift merchandize, such as com, spices, &c., in order 
to separate what was good from the refuse or waste ; hence to 
select the best of anything for retention. Similarly a “ garbler ” 
was an official who was appointed to sort out, or test the work of 
those who had tdready sorted, the spices or drugs offered for sale 
in the London markets. In this original sense the word is now 
obsolete, but by inversion, or ra^er perversion, “garble ” now 
means to sort out or select, chiefly from books or other literary 
works, or from public speeches, some porUon which twists, muti¬ 
lates, or renders ineffective Uie meaning of the author wr speaker. 



GARgAO—GARCIA DE PAREDES 


QARCiKo. PEDRO ANTONIO JOAQUIM CORR&A (1734- 
1772), Portuguese lyric poet, was the son of Philippe Corr£a da 
Serra, n fidalgo of the royal house who held an important post in 
the foreign office; his mother was of French descent. The poet’s 
health was frail, and after going through a Jesuit school in Lis^n 
and learning English, French and Italian at home, he proceeded in 
1743 to the university of Coimbra with a view to a legal career. 
He took his degree in 1748, and two years later was created 
a knight of the Order of Christ. In 1751 his marriage with 
U. Maria Salema brought him a rich dower which enabled him 
to live in ease and cultivate letters; but in later years a law-suit 
reduced him to poverty. From 1760 to 1762 he edited the 
Lisban Gazette. In 1756, in conjunction with Cruz e Silva and 
others, Gar9fio founded the Arcadia Lusitana to reform the 
prevailing bad taste in literature, identified with Seicenlismo, 
which delighted in conceits, windy words and rhetorical phrases. 
The Arcadia fulfilled its mission to some extent, but it lacked 
creative power, became dogmatic, and ultimately died of inanition. 
Gar^^ was the chief contributor to its proceedings, bearing the 
name of “ Corydon Krimantheo,” and his orations and dis¬ 
sertations, with many of his lyrics, were pronounced and read at 
its meetings. He lived much in tlie society of the English 
residents in Lisbon, and he is supposed to have conceived a 
passion for an English married lady which completely absorbed 
him and contributed to his ruin. In the midst of his literary 
activity and growing fame, he was arrested on the night of the 
9th of April 1771, and committed to prison by Pombal, whose 
displeasure he had incurred by his independence of character. 
The immediate cause of his incarceration would appear to have 
been his connexion with a love intrigue between a young friend of 
his and the daughter of a Colonel Elsden, but he was never 
brought to trial, and the matter must remain in doubt. After 
much solicitation, his wife obtained from the king an order for her 
husband’s release on the loth of November 1772, but it came too 
late. Broken by infirmities and the hardships of prison life, 
GarvSo expired that very day in the Limoeiro, at the age of 
forty-seven. 

Taking Horace as his model, and aided by sound judgment, 
scholarship and wide reading, Garfflo sot out to raise and purify 
the standard of poetical taste, and his verses arc characterized by 
a classical simplicity of form and expression. His sonnets ad 
sodales show a charming personality ; his vigorous and elegant 
odes and epistles are sententious in tone and reveal an inspired 
poet and a man chastened by suffering. His two comedies in 
hendecasyllables, the Tkeatro Novo (played in January 1766) 
and the Assetnblea, are excellent satires on the social life of the 
capital; and in the Cantata de Dido, included in the latter piece, 
the spirit of Greek art is allied to perfection of form, making this 
composition perhaps the gem of Portuguese i8th century poetry. 

Garfao wrote little and spent much time on the labor limae. 
Hi.s works were published posthumoicsly in 1778, and the most com¬ 
plete and accessible edition is that of J. A. de Azevedo Castro (Rome, 
1888). An Knglish version of the Cantata de Dido appeared in the 
Academy (January 19th, 1895). See Innocencio da Silva, Diccionario 
bibliographico Porluguee, vol. vi. pp. 386-393, and vol. xvii. pp. 183- 
184 ; also Dr Theophilo Braga, A Arcadia Lusitana (Oporto, 1899). 

(E. Pr.) 

OARCIA (DEL POPOLO VICENTO), HANDEL (1775-1832), 
Spanish singer and composer, was born in Seville on the 22nd of 
January 1775. He became a chorister at the cathedral of Seville, 
and studied music under the best masters of that city. At 
seventeen he made his dibut on the stage at Cadiz, in an operetta, 
in which were included son^s of his own composition. Soon after¬ 
wards he app>eared at Madrid in the twofold capacity of singer and 
composer. His reputation being established, he proceeded to 
Paris, where he appeared for the first time, in 1808, in Paer’s 
opera Criselda, Here also he was received with great applause, 
his style of singing being especially appreciated. This he further 
improved by careful study of the Italian method in Italy itself, 
where he continued his successes. His opera 11 Califo di Bagdad 
was favourably received at Naples in 1812, but his chief successes 
were again due to his perfection as a vocalist. His opera La 
Morte di Tasso was produced in 1821 in Paris, where it was 
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followed in 1833 by his II Fazsoletto. In 1824 he went to London, 
and thence proceeded to America (1825) with a company of 
artistes, amongst whom were his son Manoel and his (kughter 
Maria, better known under her subsequent name of Malibran. 
In New York was produced his opera Im Figlia deW aria in 1837. 
He extended his artistic tour as far as Mexico, and was on the 
point of returning to Europe in order to retire from public life 
when he was robbed of his well-earned wealth by brigands on his 
way to Vera Cruz. Settled again in Paris in 1829, he soon retired 
from the stage, and devoted himself exclusively to teaching. He 
died in Paris on the and of June 1832. His method of teaching 
was famous, and some of the most celebrated singers of the early 
part of the century were amongst his pupils. He also wrote an 
excellent book on the art of singing called Metodo di cqnto, of 
which the essence was subsequently incorporated by his son 
Manoel in his admirable Traile complet de I’art du chant (1847). 
His operas have not survived their day. He wrote nearly forty in 
all, but with the exception of those quoted, and El Porta calculista, 
produced when he was thirty, none are remarkable. Besides the 
children already mentioned, his daughter Paulina, Madame 
Viardot (1821-1910), worthily continued the tradition for the 
be.st singing with which his name had become associated. 

His son, Manoel Garcia (1805-1906), who celebrated his 
hundredth birthday in London on the 17th of March 1905, was 
liorn at Madrid, and after his father’s death devoted himself to 
teaching. He was a professor at the Paris Conservatoire from 
1830 to 1848, and from that time to 1895 "'os a professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, He liecame famous for his 
invention of the laryngoscope about 1850, apart from his position 
as the greatest representative of the old “ bel canto " style of 
singing. 

GARCIA DE LA HUERTA, VICENTE ANTONIO (1734-1787), 
Spanish dramatist, was born at Zafra on the 9th of March 1734, 
and WM educated at Salamanca. At Madrid he soon attracted 
attention by his literary arrogance and handsome person; and 
at an early age became chief of the National Library, a post from 
wliicli he was dismissed owing to the intrigues of his numerous 
enemies. The publication of his unsatisfactory collection of 
Spanish plays entitled Theatro Hespanol (1785-1786) exposed him 
to severe censures, which appear to have affected his reason. 
He died at Madrid on the 12th of March 1787, without carrying 
into effect his avowed intention of reviving the national drama. 
His Agamemnmi vengado derives from Sopliocles, his Jaire is 
translated from Voltaire, and even his once famous Raquel, 
though .‘manish in subject, is classic in form. 

GARCIA de PAREDES, DIEGO (1466-1534), Spanish soldier 
and duellist, was a native of Trujillo in Kstremadura, Spain. 
He never commanded an army or rose to the position of a general, 
but he was a notable figure in the wars of the end of the 15th and 
beginning of the i6th century, when piersonal prowess had still a 
considerable share in deciding the result of actions. His native 
town and its district, which lie between Talavera and Madrid, 
produced many of the most noted ‘conquistadores of America, 
including the Pizarro family. Uiego him.self served in his youth 
in the war of Granada. His strength, daring and activity fitted 
him to shine in operations largely composed of night marches, 
escalades, surprises and hand-to-hand combats. The main 
scene of bis achievements was in Italy, and he betook himself to 
it—on his own showing—not in search of glory, but because he 
Itad killed a relation of his own, Ruy Sanchez de Vargas, in a street 
fight arising out of a quarrel about a horse. He fled to Rome, 
then under the rule of the Borgias. Diego was a distant relation 
to the cardinal of Santa Cruz (Carvajal), a favourite with Pope 
Alexander VI., who was in conflict with the barons of the 
Romagna and took Diego into his service. He remained a soldier 
of the pope till he killed a man in a personal quarrel and found it 
necessary to pass over to the enemy. Now he became acquainted 
with the Colonnas, who appreciated his services. The wars 
between Ferdinand V, of Aragon (the Catholic king) and Louis 
XII. gave him a more creditable opening. The Spanish p;eneral 
Gonsalvo ^ Cbrdoba, who knew(^s value, employed him and 
trusted him ; and he took piart in' all the wars of Italy on the 
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against the Turkish rule, and had entered into confidential 
arrangements with the Rumanians, Bosnians, Albanians, 
Bulgarians and Greeks, and more especially with Montenegro. 
But the execution of his plans was frustrated by his su^en 
resignation (at the end of 1867), and more especially by the 
assassination of Prince Michael a few months later loth of 
June 1868). Although he was a Conservative in politics, and as 
such often in conflict with the leader of the Liberal movement, 
Yovan Ristich, he certainly was one of the ablest statesmen 
whom Servia had in the 19th century. (C. Mi.) 

GARAT. DOMINIQUE JOSEPH (1749-1833), French writer 
and politician, was born at Bayonne on the 8^ of September 
1749. After receiving a good education under the direction of a 
relation who was a cur6, and having been an advocate at Bor¬ 
deaux, he came to Paris, where he obtained introductions to the 
most distinguished writers of the time, and became a contributor 
to the Encyclopidie mithodique and the Mercure de France. He 
gained considerable reputation by an dloge on Michel de L’Hfipital 
in 1778, and was afterwards three times crowned by the Academy 
for dloges on Suger, Montausier and Fontenelle. In 1785 he was 
named professor of history at the Lycie, where his lectures 
enjoyed an equal popularity with those of G. F. Laharpe on 
literature. Being chosen a deputy to the states-general in 1789, 
he rendered important service to the popular cause by his 
narrative of the proceedings of the Assembly contributed to the 
Journal de Paris, Possessing strongly optimist views, a mild 
and irresolute character, and indefinite and changeable con¬ 
victions, he played a somewhat undignified part in the great 
political events of the time, and became a pliant tool in carrying 
out the designs of others. Danton had him named minister of 
justice in 179*, and in this capacity had entrusted to him what he 
called the commission affreuse of communicating to Louis XVI. 
his sentence of death. In 1793 ^ became minister of the interior. 
In this capacity he proved himself quite inefficient. Though 
himself uncorrupt, he winked at the most scandalous corruption 
in his subordinates, and in spite of the admirably organized 
detective service, which kept him accurately informed of every 
movement in the capital, he entirely failed to maintain order, 
which might easily have been done by a moderate display of 
firmness. At last, disgusted with the excesses which he had been 
unable to control, he resigned (August 15, 1793). On the and of 
October he was arrested for Girondist sympathies but soon 
released, and he escaped further molestation owing to the 
friendship of Barras and, more especially, of Robespierre, whose 
literary amour-propre he had been careful to flatter. On the 9th 
Thermidor, however, he took sides against Robespierre, and on 
the rath of September 1794 he was named by the Convention as a 
member of t^ executive committee of public instruction. In 
1798 he was appointed ambassador to Naples, and in the following 
year he became a member, then president, of the Council of the 
Ancients. After the revolution of the i8th Brumaire he was 
chosen a senator by Napoleon and created a count. During the 
Hundred Days he was a member of the chamber of representa¬ 
tives. In 1803 he was chosen a member of the Institute of France, 
but after the restoration of Louis XVIII. his name was, in 1816, 
deleted from the list of members. After the revolution of 1830 
he was named a member of the new Academy of Moral_ and 
Political Science. He died at Ustaritz near Bayonne, April *5, 
1833. His writings are chaiwcterized by elegance, grace and 
variety of style, and by the highest kind of rhetorical eloijuence ; 
but his grasp of his subject is superficial, and as his cnticisms 
have no root in fixed and philosophical principles they are not 
unfrequently whimsical and inconsistent. He must not be 
confounded with his eldet brother Dominique (r 73 S-* 799 )> 
was also a deputy to the states-general. 

The works of Garat include, besides those already mention^, 
ConsidiratioHS sur la involution Franpaise (Paris, 179a); Mimoires 
sur la involution, ou txposi de ma conduite (1795) I MSmoires sur 
la vie de M. Suard, sur ses icrits, et sur le XVI IP siicle (l8ao) ; 
Moges on Joubert, Kliber and Desaix; sevend notices of distin- 
gaWied persons; and a large number of articles in periodicals. 
Valuable materials for the history of Carat’s tenure of the ministry, 
notably the police reports of Dutard, are given in W. A. Schmidt’s 
Tableaux de la RfvoluHon Franpaise (3 vola., Leipzig, 1867-1B70), 


GARBLE 

GARAT, FIERRE^EAN (1764-1833), French singer, nephew 
of Dominique Joseph Garat, was bom in Bordeaux on the z^th 
of April 1764. Gifted with a voice of exceptional timbre and 
compass he devoted himself, from an early age, to the cultivation 
of ms musical talents. On account of his manifesting a distaste 
for the legal profession, for which his father wished him to study, 
he was deprived of his allowsmce, but through the patronage of a 
friend he obtained the office of secretary to Comte d’Artois, and 
was afterwards engaged to give musical lessons to the queen of 
France. At the txgmning of the Revolution he accompanied 
Rode to England, where the two musicians appeared together in 
concerts. He returned to Paris in 1794. After the Revolution he 
became a professional singer, and on account of a song which he 
had composed in reference to the misfortunes of the royal family 
he was thrown into prison. On regaining his liberty he went to 
Hamburg, where he at once achieved extraordinary success ; and 
by his subsequent appiearances in Paris, and his visits to Itsdy, 
Spain, Germany and Russia, he made for himself a reputation as 
a singer unequalled by any other of his own time. He wm a keen 
partisan of Gluck in opposition to Handel. On the institution of 
the Conservatoire de Musique he became its professor of singing. 
He also composed a number of songs, many of which have 
considerable merit. He died on the ist of March 1823 in Paris. 

GARAY, JANOS (1812-1853), Hungarian poet and author, 
was born on the 10th of October 1812, at Szegszfird, in the 
county of Tolna. From 1823 to i8a8 he studied at Fiinflcirchen, 
and subsequently, in 1829, at the university of Pest. In 1834 he 
brought out an heroic poem, in hexameters, under the title 
Csatdr. After this he issued in quick succession various historical 
dramas, among which the most successful were Arbdez, Orstdgh 
Ilona and Bdthori Erzsibet, —the first two published at Pest in 
1837 and the last in 1840. Garay was an energetic journalist, 
and in 1838 he removed to Pressburg, where he edited the political 
journal Himdk (Herald). He returned to Pest in 1839, when he 
was elected a corresponding member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. In 1842 he was admitted into the Kisfaludy Society, 
of which he became second secretary. Garay enriched Hungarian 
literature with numerous lyrical poems, ballads and tales. The 
first collection of his poems was published at Pest in 1843 > 
his prose tales appeared in 1845, under the title of ToUrajzok 
(Sketches with the Pen). His historical ballads and legends, 
styled Arpddok (Pest, 1847, 2nd ed. 1848), showed him to be a 
master in the art of ballad-writing. Some of his lyrical poems 
also are excellent, as, for example, Balatoni KagyUk (Shells from 
the Balaton Lake) (Pest, 1848). His legend Bosnydk Zsdfia 
(Pest, 1847), and his poetical romance Frangepdn Kristdfne 
(Christopher Frangepan’s Wife) (Pest, 1846), gained the prize of 
the Kisfaludy Society. His last and most famous work was an 
historical poem in twelve cantos, with the title Szent Ldszlo 
(Saint Ladislaus) (Eger, 1852, 2nd ed.,Pest, 1853,3rd ed. 1863). 
Garay was professor of Hungarian language and literature to the 
university of Pest in 1848-1849. After about four years’ illness 
he died on the 5th of November 1853, in great want. A collective 
edition of bis poems was published at Pest the year after his 
death by F. Ney (2nd ed. i860), and several of his poems were 
translated by Kertbeny. 

See Garay Jdnos Osstes bSIteminyei (2nd ed., Pest, i860); and 
Dichtungen von Johann Garay (2nd ed., Vienna, i8j6). 

GARBLE (a word derived from the Arab, gharbala, to sift, and 
related to ghirbal, a sieve; the Arabic words are of foreign origin, 
probably from the Lat. cribrum, a sieve), originally a medieval 
commercial term in the Mediterranean ports, meaning^ to sort 
out, or to sift merchandize, such as com, spices, &c., in order 
to separate what was good from the refuse or waste ; hence to 
select the best of anything for retention. Similarly a “ garbler ” 
was an official who was appointed to sort out, or test the work of 
those who had tdready sorted, the spices or drugs offered for sale 
in the London markets. In this original sense the word is now 
obsolete, but by inversion, or ra^er perversion, “garble ” now 
means to sort out or select, chiefly from books or other literary 
works, or from public speeches, some porUon which twists, muti¬ 
lates, or renders ineffective Uie meaning of the author wr speaker. 



GARgAO—GARCIA DE PAREDES 


QARCiKo. PEDRO ANTONIO JOAQUIM CORR&A (1734- 
1772), Portuguese lyric poet, was the son of Philippe Corr£a da 
Serra, n fidalgo of the royal house who held an important post in 
the foreign office; his mother was of French descent. The poet’s 
health was frail, and after going through a Jesuit school in Lis^n 
and learning English, French and Italian at home, he proceeded in 
1743 to the university of Coimbra with a view to a legal career. 
He took his degree in 1748, and two years later was created 
a knight of the Order of Christ. In 1751 his marriage with 
U. Maria Salema brought him a rich dower which enabled him 
to live in ease and cultivate letters; but in later years a law-suit 
reduced him to poverty. From 1760 to 1762 he edited the 
Lisban Gazette. In 1756, in conjunction with Cruz e Silva and 
others, Gar9fio founded the Arcadia Lusitana to reform the 
prevailing bad taste in literature, identified with Seicenlismo, 
which delighted in conceits, windy words and rhetorical phrases. 
The Arcadia fulfilled its mission to some extent, but it lacked 
creative power, became dogmatic, and ultimately died of inanition. 
Gar^^ was the chief contributor to its proceedings, bearing the 
name of “ Corydon Krimantheo,” and his orations and dis¬ 
sertations, with many of his lyrics, were pronounced and read at 
its meetings. He lived much in tlie society of the English 
residents in Lisbon, and he is supposed to have conceived a 
passion for an English married lady which completely absorbed 
him and contributed to his ruin. In the midst of his literary 
activity and growing fame, he was arrested on the night of the 
9th of April 1771, and committed to prison by Pombal, whose 
displeasure he had incurred by his independence of character. 
The immediate cause of his incarceration would appear to have 
been his connexion with a love intrigue between a young friend of 
his and the daughter of a Colonel Elsden, but he was never 
brought to trial, and the matter must remain in doubt. After 
much solicitation, his wife obtained from the king an order for her 
husband’s release on the loth of November 1772, but it came too 
late. Broken by infirmities and the hardships of prison life, 
GarvSo expired that very day in the Limoeiro, at the age of 
forty-seven. 

Taking Horace as his model, and aided by sound judgment, 
scholarship and wide reading, Garfflo sot out to raise and purify 
the standard of poetical taste, and his verses arc characterized by 
a classical simplicity of form and expression. His sonnets ad 
sodales show a charming personality ; his vigorous and elegant 
odes and epistles are sententious in tone and reveal an inspired 
poet and a man chastened by suffering. His two comedies in 
hendecasyllables, the Tkeatro Novo (played in January 1766) 
and the Assetnblea, are excellent satires on the social life of the 
capital; and in the Cantata de Dido, included in the latter piece, 
the spirit of Greek art is allied to perfection of form, making this 
composition perhaps the gem of Portuguese i8th century poetry. 

Garfao wrote little and spent much time on the labor limae. 
Hi.s works were published posthumoicsly in 1778, and the most com¬ 
plete and accessible edition is that of J. A. de Azevedo Castro (Rome, 
1888). An Knglish version of the Cantata de Dido appeared in the 
Academy (January 19th, 1895). See Innocencio da Silva, Diccionario 
bibliographico Porluguee, vol. vi. pp. 386-393, and vol. xvii. pp. 183- 
184 ; also Dr Theophilo Braga, A Arcadia Lusitana (Oporto, 1899). 

(E. Pr.) 

OARCIA (DEL POPOLO VICENTO), HANDEL (1775-1832), 
Spanish singer and composer, was born in Seville on the 22nd of 
January 1775. He became a chorister at the cathedral of Seville, 
and studied music under the best masters of that city. At 
seventeen he made his dibut on the stage at Cadiz, in an operetta, 
in which were included son^s of his own composition. Soon after¬ 
wards he app>eared at Madrid in the twofold capacity of singer and 
composer. His reputation being established, he proceeded to 
Paris, where he appeared for the first time, in 1808, in Paer’s 
opera Criselda, Here also he was received with great applause, 
his style of singing being especially appreciated. This he further 
improved by careful study of the Italian method in Italy itself, 
where he continued his successes. His opera 11 Califo di Bagdad 
was favourably received at Naples in 1812, but his chief successes 
were again due to his perfection as a vocalist. His opera La 
Morte di Tasso was produced in 1821 in Paris, where it was 
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followed in 1833 by his II Fazsoletto. In 1824 he went to London, 
and thence proceeded to America (1825) with a company of 
artistes, amongst whom were his son Manoel and his (kughter 
Maria, better known under her subsequent name of Malibran. 
In New York was produced his opera Im Figlia deW aria in 1837. 
He extended his artistic tour as far as Mexico, and was on the 
point of returning to Europe in order to retire from public life 
when he was robbed of his well-earned wealth by brigands on his 
way to Vera Cruz. Settled again in Paris in 1829, he soon retired 
from the stage, and devoted himself exclusively to teaching. He 
died in Paris on the and of June 1832. His method of teaching 
was famous, and some of the most celebrated singers of the early 
part of the century were amongst his pupils. He also wrote an 
excellent book on the art of singing called Metodo di cqnto, of 
which the essence was subsequently incorporated by his son 
Manoel in his admirable Traile complet de I’art du chant (1847). 
His operas have not survived their day. He wrote nearly forty in 
all, but with the exception of those quoted, and El Porta calculista, 
produced when he was thirty, none are remarkable. Besides the 
children already mentioned, his daughter Paulina, Madame 
Viardot (1821-1910), worthily continued the tradition for the 
be.st singing with which his name had become associated. 

His son, Manoel Garcia (1805-1906), who celebrated his 
hundredth birthday in London on the 17th of March 1905, was 
liorn at Madrid, and after his father’s death devoted himself to 
teaching. He was a professor at the Paris Conservatoire from 
1830 to 1848, and from that time to 1895 "'os a professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London, He liecame famous for his 
invention of the laryngoscope about 1850, apart from his position 
as the greatest representative of the old “ bel canto " style of 
singing. 

GARCIA DE LA HUERTA, VICENTE ANTONIO (1734-1787), 
Spanish dramatist, was born at Zafra on the 9th of March 1734, 
and WM educated at Salamanca. At Madrid he soon attracted 
attention by his literary arrogance and handsome person; and 
at an early age became chief of the National Library, a post from 
wliicli he was dismissed owing to the intrigues of his numerous 
enemies. The publication of his unsatisfactory collection of 
Spanish plays entitled Theatro Hespanol (1785-1786) exposed him 
to severe censures, which appear to have affected his reason. 
He died at Madrid on the 12th of March 1787, without carrying 
into effect his avowed intention of reviving the national drama. 
His Agamemnmi vengado derives from Sopliocles, his Jaire is 
translated from Voltaire, and even his once famous Raquel, 
though .‘manish in subject, is classic in form. 

GARCIA de PAREDES, DIEGO (1466-1534), Spanish soldier 
and duellist, was a native of Trujillo in Kstremadura, Spain. 
He never commanded an army or rose to the position of a general, 
but he was a notable figure in the wars of the end of the 15th and 
beginning of the i6th century, when piersonal prowess had still a 
considerable share in deciding the result of actions. His native 
town and its district, which lie between Talavera and Madrid, 
produced many of the most noted ‘conquistadores of America, 
including the Pizarro family. Uiego him.self served in his youth 
in the war of Granada. His strength, daring and activity fitted 
him to shine in operations largely composed of night marches, 
escalades, surprises and hand-to-hand combats. The main 
scene of bis achievements was in Italy, and he betook himself to 
it—on his own showing—not in search of glory, but because he 
Itad killed a relation of his own, Ruy Sanchez de Vargas, in a street 
fight arising out of a quarrel about a horse. He fled to Rome, 
then under the rule of the Borgias. Diego was a distant relation 
to the cardinal of Santa Cruz (Carvajal), a favourite with Pope 
Alexander VI., who was in conflict with the barons of the 
Romagna and took Diego into his service. He remained a soldier 
of the pope till he killed a man in a personal quarrel and found it 
necessary to pass over to the enemy. Now he became acquainted 
with the Colonnas, who appreciated his services. The wars 
between Ferdinand V, of Aragon (the Catholic king) and Louis 
XII. gave him a more creditable opening. The Spanish p;eneral 
Gonsalvo ^ Cbrdoba, who knew(^s value, employed him and 
trusted him ; and he took piart in' all the wars of Italy on the 
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QARDINER, SAMUEL BAWSON (1819-1901), English 
historian, son of Rawson Boddam Gardiner, was bom near 
Alrcsford, Hants, on the 4th of March 1839. He was educated at 
Winchester and Christ (ihurch, Oxford, where he obtained a first 
class in literae humaniores. He was subsequently elected to 
fellowships at All Souls (1884) and Merton (1892). For some 
years he was professor of modern history at King’s College, 
London, and devoted his life to historical work. He is the 
historian of the Puritan revolution, and has written its history in 
a scries of volumes, originally published under different titles, 
bejjinning with the accession of James I.; the seventeenth (the 
third volume of the History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate) 
appeared in 1901. This was completed in two volumes by C. H. 
h'irth as The Last Years of the Protectorate (1909). The series is 
History of England from the Accession of James I. to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 160^1643 (10 vols.); History of the Great Civil 
War, 1642- rdyg (4 vols.); and History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, i(>4g~i66c<. His treatment is exhaustive and 
philosophical, taking in, along with political and constitutional 
history, the changes in religion, thought and sentiment during his 
period, their causes and their tendencies. Of the original 
authorities on which his work is founded many of great value 
exist only in manuscript, and his researches in public and 
private collections of manuscripts at home, and in the archives 
of Simancus, Venice, Rome, Brussels and Paris, were inde¬ 
fatigable and fruitful. His accuracy is universally acknowledged. 
He was perhaps drawn to the Puritan period by the fact of his 
descent from Cromwell aiul Ireton, but he hus certainly written of 
it with no other purpose than to set forth the truth. In his 
judgments of men and their actions he is unbiassed, and his 
appreciations of character exhibit a remarkable fineness of 
perception and a broad sympathy. Among many proofs of these 
qualities it will be enough to refer to what he says of the characters 
of fames 1 ., Bacon, Laud, Strafford and Cromwell. On consti¬ 
tutional matters he writes with an insight to be attained only by 
the study of political philosophy, discussing in a masterly 
fashion the dreams of idealists and the schemes of government 
proposed hy statesmen. Throughout his work he gives a promi¬ 
nent place to everything which illustrates human progress in 
moral and religious, as well as political conceptions, and specially 
to the rise and development of the idea of religious toleration, 
finding his authorities not only in the words and actions of men of 
mark, hut in the writings of more or less obscure pamphleteers, 
whose essays indicate currents in the tide of public opinion. 
His record of the relations between England and other states 
proves his thorough knowledge of contemporary European 
history, and is rendered specially valuable by his researches 
among manuscript sources which liavc enabled him to expound 
for the first time some intricate pieces of diplomacy. 

Gardiner’s work is long and minute; the fifty-seven years 
which it covers are a period of exceptional importance in many 
directions, and the actions and characters of the principal persons 
in it demand careful analysis. He is perhaps apt to attach an 
exaggerated importance to some of the authorities which he was 
the first to bring to light, to see a general tendency in what may 
only be the expression of an individual eccentricity, to rely too 
much on ambassadors’ reports which may have been written for 
some special end, to enter too fully into the details of diplomatic 
correspondence. In any case the length of his work is not the 
result of verbiage or repetitions. His style is clear, absolutely 
unadorned, and somewhat lacking in force; he appeals con¬ 
stantly to the intellect rather than to the emotions, and is seldom 
picturesque, though in describing a few famous scenes, such as the 
execution of Charles I., he writes with pathos and dignity. The 
minuteness of his narrative detracts from its interest; though 
his arrangement is generally good, here and there the reader 
finds the thread of a subject broken by the intrusion of incidents 
not immediately connected with it, and does not pick it up again 
without an effort. And Gardiner has the defects of his supreme 
qualities, of his fairness and critical ability as a judge of character; 
his work lacks enthusiasm, and leaves the reader cold and un¬ 
moved. Yet, apart from its sterling excellence, it is not without 


beauties, for it is marked by loftiness of thought, a love of purity 
and truth, and refinement in taste and feeling. He wrote other 
books, mostly on the same period, but his great history is that by 
which his name will live. It is a worthy result of a life of unre¬ 
mitting labour, a splendid monument of historical scholarship. 
His position as an historian was formally acknowledged: in 1862 
he was given a civil list pension of £150 per annum, “ in recogni¬ 
tion of his valuable contributions to the history of England ” ; 
he was honorary D.C.L. of Oxford, LL.U. of Edinburgh, and 
Ph.D. of Gottingen, and honorary student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; and in 1894 he declined the appointment of regius 
professor of modern history at Oxford, lest its duties should 
interfere with the accomplishment of his history. He died on 
the 24th of February 1902. 

Amot^ the more noteworthy of Gardiner’s separate works are : 
Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage (2 vols., London, 1869) ; 
Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 163^-1660 (1st 
ed., Oxford, 1889 ; 2nd ed., Oxford, 1890) ; Oliver Cromwell (London, 
igoi) ; What Gunpowder Plot was (Ixindon, 1897) ; Outline of 
English History (ist cd., London, 1887; 2nd ed., London, 1896) ; 
and Student's History of England (2 vols., 1st ed., London, 1890- 
1891 ; 2nd ed., Ixindon, 1891-1892). He edited coUcefions of 
papers for tlic Camden Society, and from 1891 was editor of the 
English Historical Review. (W. Hu.) 

QARDINER, STEPHEN (r, 1493-1555), English bishop and 
lord chancellor, was a native of Bury St Edmunds. The date of 
his birth as commonly given, 1483, seems to be about ten years 
too early, and surmises which have pa.ssed current that he was 
some one’s illegitimate child are of no authority. His father is 
now known to have been John Gardiner, a substantial cloth 
merchant of the town where he was born (see his will, printed in 
Proceedings of the Suffolk Archaeological Institute, i. 329), who 
took care to give him a good education. In 1511 he, being then 
a lad, met Erasmus at Paris (Nichols’s Epistles of Erasmus, 
ii. 12, 13). But he had probably already been to Cambridge, 
where he studied at Trinity Hall and greatly distinguished him¬ 
self in the classics, especially in Greek. He aftenvards devoted 
himself to the canon and civil law, in which subjects he attained 
so great a proficiency that no one could dispute his pre-eminence. 
He received the degree of doctor of civil law in 1520, and of canon 
law in the following year. 

Ere long his abilities attracted the notice of Cardinal Wolsey, 
who made him his secretary, and in this capacity he is said to have 
been with him at More Park in Hertfordshire, when the conclusion 
of the celebrated treaty of the More brought Henry Vlll. and 
the French ambassadors thither. It is stated, and with great 
probability, that this was the occasion on which he was first 
introduced to the king’s notice, but he does not appear to have 
been actively engaged in Henry’s service till three years later. In 
that of Wolsey he undoubtedly acquired a very intimate know¬ 
ledge of foreign politics, and in 1527 he and Sir Thomas More 
were named commissioners on the part of England in arranging 
a treaty with the French ambassadors for the support of an army 
in Italy against the emperor. That year he accompanied Wolsey 
on his important diplomatic mission to France, the splendour and 
magnificence of which are so graphically described by Cavendish. 
Among the imposing train who went with the cardinal—including, 
as it did, several noblemen and privy councillors—Gardiner 
alone seems to have been acquainted with the real heart of the 
matter which made this embassy a thing of such peculiar moment. 
Henry was then particularly anxious to cement his alliance with 
Francis I., and gain his co-operation as far as possible in the 
object on which he had secretly set his heart—a divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon. In the course of his progress through 
France he received orders from Henry to send back his secretary 
Gardiner, or, as he was called at court. Master Stevens, for fresh 
instructions ; to which he was obliged to reply that he positively 
could not spare him as he was the only instrument he had in 
advancing the king’s “ secret matter.” Next year Gardiner, still 
in the service of Wolsey, was sent by him to Italy along with 
Edward Fox, provost of King’s College, Cambridge, to promote 
the sapie business with the pope. His despatches on this occasion 
are still extant, and whatever we may think of the cause on which 
he was engaged, they certainly give a wonderful impression of the 
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zeal and ability with which he discharged his functions. Here his 
perfect familiarity with the canon law gave him a great advantage. 
He was instructed to procure from the pope a decretal com¬ 
mission, laying down principles of law by which Wolsey and 
('.ampeggio might hear and determine the cause without appeal. 
The denuind, though supported by plausible pretexts, was not 
only unusual but clearly madmissible. Gement VII. was then at 
Orvieto, and had just recently escaped from captivity at St 
.Vngelo at the hands of the imperialists. But fear of offending 
the emperor could not have induced him to refuse a really 
legitimate request from a king like Henry. He naturally referred 
the question to the cardinals about him ; with whom Gardiner 
held long arguments, enforced, it would seem, by not a little 
browbeating of the College. What was to be thought, he said, of 
a spiritual guide, who either tould not or would not show the 
wanderer his way ? The king and lords of England would be 
driven to think that God had taken away from the Holy See the 
key of knowledge, and that pontifical laws which were not clear 
to the pope himself might as well be committed to the flames. 

This ingenious pleading, however, did not serve, and he was 
obliged to be content with a general commission for Campeggio 
and Wolsey to try the cause m England. This, as Wolsey saw, 
was quite inadequate for the purpose in view ; and he again 
instructed Gardiner, while thanking the pope for the commission 
actually granted, to press him once more by very urgent pleas, 
to send the desired decretal on, even if the latter was only to be 
.shown to the king and himself and then destroyed. Otherwise, 
he wrote, he would lose his credit with the king, who might even 
be tempted to throw off his allegiance to Rome altogether. At 
last the pope—to his own bitter regret afterwards—gave what 
was desired on the express conditions named, that Campeggio 
was to show it to the king and Wolsey and no one else, and then 
destroy it, the two legates holding their court under the general 
commission. After obtaining this Gardiner returned home; 
but early in the following year, 1529, when proceedings were 
delayed on information of the brief in Spain, he was sent once 
more to Rome. 'Hiis time, however, his efforts were unavailing. 
The pope would make no further concessions, and would not 
even promise not to revoke the cause to Rome, as he did very 
shortly after. 

Gardiner’s services, however, were fully appreciated. He was 
appointed the king’s secretary. He had Wn already some years 
archdeacon of Taunton, and the archdeaconry of Norfolk was 
added to it in March 1529, which two years later he resigned for 
that of Leicester. In 1530 he was sent to Cambridge to procure 
the decision of the university as to the unlawfulness of marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife, in accordance with the new plan 
devised for settling the question without the pope’s intervention. 

1 n this he succeeded, though not without a good deal of artifice, 
more creditable to his ingenuity than to his virtue. In N ovember 
1531 the king rewarded him for his services with the bishopric 
of Winchester, vacant by Wolsey’s death. The promotion was 
unexpected, and was accompanied by expressions from the king 
which made it still more honourable, as showing that if he had 
been in some things too subservient, it was from no abject, self- 
seeking policy of his own. Gardiner had, in fact, ere this remon¬ 
strated boldly with his sovereign on some points, and Henry 
now reminded him of the fact. “ 1 have often squared with you, 
Gardiner,” he said familiarly, “ but I love you never the worse, 
as the bishopric 1 give will convince you.” In 1532, nevertheless, 
he excited some displeasure in the king by the part he took in the 
prepanUion of the famous “ Answer of the Ordinaries ” to the 
compl^nts brought against them in the House of Commons. 
On this subject he wrote a very manly letter to the king in his own 
defence. 

His next important action was not so creditable ; for he was, 
not exactly, as is often said, one of Cranmer’s assessors, but, 
according to Cranmer’s own expression, “ assistant ” to him as 
counsel for king, when the archbishop, in the absence of 
Queen Catherine, pronounced her marriage with Henry null and 
void on the 23rd of May 1533. Immediately afterwards he was 
sent over to Marseilles, where an interview between the pope and 
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Francis 1 . took place in September, of which event Henry 
stood in great suspicion, as Francis was ostensibly his most 
cordial ally, and had hitherto maintained the justice of his cause 
in the matter of the divorce. It was at this interview that Bonner 
intimated the appeal of Henry VIII. to a general council in case 
the pope should venture to proceed to sentence against him. 
This appeal, and also one on behalf of Cranmer presented with it, 
were of Gardiner’s drawing up. In 1535 he and other bishops 
were called upon to vindicate the king’s new title of “ Supreme 
Head of the Church of England.” The result was his celebrated 
treatise De vera obedientia, the ablest, certainly, of all the 
vindications of royal supremacy. In the same year he had an 
unpleasant dispute with Cranmer about the visitation of his 
diocese. He was also employed to answer the pope’s brief 
threatening to deprive Henry of his kingdom. 

During the next few years he wa.s engaged in various embassies 
in France and Germany. He was indeed so much abroad that 
he had little influence upon the king’s councils. But in 1539 he 
took part in the enactment of the severe statute of the Six Articles, 
which led to the resignation of Bishops Latimer and Shaxton and 
the persecution of the Protestant party. In 1540, on the death of 
Cromwell, earl of Essex, he was elected chancellor of the university 
of Camtxridge. A few years later he attempted, in concert with 
others, to fasten a charge of heresy upon Archbishop Cranmer in 
connexion with the Act of the .Six Articles ; and but for the 
personal intervention of the king he would probabU' have 
succeeded. He was, in fact, though he had supported the royal 
supremacy, a thorough opponent of the Reformation in a 
doctrinal point of view, and it was sus[)ected that he even 
repented his advocacy of the royal supremacy. He certainly 
had not approved of Henry’s general treatment of the church, 
especially during the ascendancy of Cromwell, and he was 
frequently visited with storms of royal indignation, which he 
schooled himself to bear with patience. In 1544 a relation of 
his own, named German Gardiner, whom he employed as his 
secretary, was put to death for treason in reference to’the king's 
supremacy, and his enemies insinuated to the king that he 
himself was of his secretary’s way of thinking. But in truth the 
king had need of him quite as much as he had of Cranmer ; for it 
was Gardiner, who even under royal supremacy, was anxious 
to prove that England had not fallen away from the faith, 
while Cranmer’s authority as primate was necessary to upholding 
that supremacy. Thus Gardiner and the archbishop maintained 
opposite sides of the king’s church policy ; and though Gardiner 
was encouraged by the king to put up articles against the arch¬ 
bishop himself for heresy, the archbishop could always rely on the 
king’s protection in the end. Heresy was gaining ground in high 
places, especially after the king’s marriage with Catherine Parr ; 
and there seems to be some truth in the story that the queen 
herself was nearly committed for it at one time, when Gardiner, 
with the king’s approbation, censured some of her expressions 
in conversation. In fact, just after her marriage, four men 
of the Court were condemned at Windsor and three of them 
were burned. The fourth, who was the musician Marbeck, was 
pardoned by Gardiner’s procurement. 

Great as Gardiner’s influence had been with Henry VIII., his 
name was omitted at the last in the king’s will, though Henry 
was believed to have intended making him one of his executors. 
Und^ Edward VI. he was completely opposed to the policy of the 
dominant party both in ecclesiastical and in civil matters. The 
religious clianges he objected to both on principle and on tlic 
ground of their being moved during the king’s minority, and 
he resisted Cranmer’s project of a general visitation. His re¬ 
monstrances, however, were met by his own committal to the 
Fleet, and the visitation of his diocese was held during his 
imprisonment. Though soon afterwards released, it was not long 
before he was called before the council, and, refusing to give 
them satisfaction on some points, was thrown into the Tower, 
where he continued during the whede remainder of the reign, a 
period slightly over five years. During this time he in vain 
demanded his liberty, and to be ctfsd before parliament as a pieer 
of the realm. His bishopric was taken from him ana given to Dr 
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Poynet, a chaplain of Cranmer’a who had not long before been 
made bishop of Rochester. At the accession of Queen Mary, the 
duke of Norfolk and other state prisoners of high rank were in the 
Tower along with him ; but the queen, on her first entry into 
London, set them all at liberty. Gardiner was restored to his 
bishopric and appointed lord chancellor, and he set the crown on 
the queen’s head at her coronation. He also opened her first 
parliament and for some time was her leading coimcillor. 

He was now called upon, in advanced life, to undo not a little of 
the work in which he had been instrumental in his earlier years— 
to vindicate the legitimacy of the queen’s birth and the lawfulness 
of her mother’s marriage, to restore the old religion, and to 
recant what he himself had written touching the royal supremacy. 
It is said that he wrote a formal Palinodia at retractation of his 
book De vera obedientia, but it docs not seem to be now extant; 
and the reference is probably to his sermon on Advent Sui^y 
1554, after Cardinal Pole had absolved the kingdom from schism. 
As chancellor he had the onerous task of negotiating the queen’s 
marriage treaty with Philip, to which he shared the general 
repugnance, though he could not oppose her will. In executing it, 
however, he took care to make the terms as advantageous for 
England as po.ssible, witli express provision that the Spaniards 
should in nowise be allowed to interfere in the government of the 
country. After the coming of Cardinal Pole, and the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the realm to the see of Rome, he still remained in high 
favour. How far he was responsible for the persecutions which 
afterwards arose is a debated question. He no doubt approved 
of the act, which passed the House of Lords while he presided 
there as chancellor, for the revival of the heresy laws. Neither 
is there any doubt that he sat in judgment on Bishop Hooper, 
and on several other preachers whom he condemned, not exactly 
to the flames, but to be degraded from the priesthood. The 
natural consequence of this, indeed, was that when they declined, 
even as laymen, to be reconciled to the Church, they were 
handed over to the secular power to be burned. Gardiner, 
however, undoubtedly did his beat to persuade them to save 
themselves by a course which he conscientiously fcJlowed himself; 
nor does it appear that, when placed on a commission along with 
a number of other bishops to administer a severe law, he could 
very well have acted otherwise than he did. In his own diocese 
no victim of the persecution is known to have suffered till after 
his death ; and, much as he was already maligned by opponents, 
there are strong evidences that his natural disposition was humane 
and generous. In May 1553 he went over to Calais as one of the 
English Commissioners to promote peace with France ; but their 
efiorts were ineffectual. In October 1555 he again opened parlia¬ 
ment as lord chancellor, but towards the end of the month he 
fell ill and grew rapidly worse till the rath of November, when 
he died over sixty yevs of age. 

Perhaps no celebrated character of that age has been the 
subject of so much ill-merited abuse at the hands of popular 
historians. That his virtue was not equal to every trial must be 
admitted, but that he was anything like the morose and narrow¬ 
minded bigot he is commonly represented there is nothing 
whatever to show. He has been called ambitious, turbulent, 
crafty, abject, vindictive, bloodthirsty and a good many ot^r 
things besides, not quite in keeping with each other ; in addition 
to which it is roundly asserted by Bishop Burnet that ho was 
despised alike by Henry and by Mary, both of whom made um of 
him as a tool. How such a mean and abject character submitted 
to remain five yean in prison rather than change his principles is 
not very clearly explained ; and as to his being despised, we have 
seen already that neither Henry nor Mary considered him by any 
means despicable. The truth is, there is not a single divine or 
statesman of that day whose course throughout was so thoroughly 
consistent. He was no frknd to the RefOTmation, it is true, but 
he was at least a conscientious opponent. In doctrine he adhered 
to the old faith from first to last, while as a question of church 
policy, the only matter for consideration with, him was whether 
the new laws and ordinances were constitutionally justifiable. 

His merits as a theologian it b unnecessary to dbcuss; it U as 
a statesman and a lawyer that he stands conspicuous. But bis 
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learning even in divinity was far from commonplace. The part 
that he was allowed to take in the drawing up of doctrinal 
formularies in Henry VIII.’s time b not clear; but at a later 
date he was the author of various tracts in defence of the Real 
Presence against Cranmer, some of which, being written in prison, 
were published abroad under a feigned name. Controversial 
writings also passed between him and Bucer, with whom he had 
several interviews in Germany, when he was there as Henry 
VlII.’s ambassador. 

He was a friend of learning in every form, and took great 
interest especially in promoting the study of Greek at Cambridge. 
He was, however, opposed to the new method of pronouncing 
the language introduced by Sir ] ohn Cheke, and wrote letters to 
him and Sir Thomas Smith upon the subject, in which, according 
to Ascham, his opponents showed themselves tlie better critics, 
but he the superior genius. In his own household he loved to 
take in young university men of promise ; and many whom he 
thus encouraged became distinguished in after life as bishops, 
ambassadors and secretaries of state. Hb house, indeed, was 
spoken of by Leland as the seat of eloquence and the special 
abode of the muses. 

He lies buried in his own cathedral at Winchester, where his 
effigy is still to be .seen. (J-Ga.) 

GARDINER, a city of Kennebec county, Maine, U.S.A., at the 
confluence of Cobbosseecontee river with the Kennebec, 6 m. 
below Augusta. Pop. (1890) 5491: (1900) S.Soi (.“iS? foreign- 
born); (1910) 531X. It b served by the Maine Central railway. 
The site of the city is only a few feet above sea-level, and the 
Kennebec is navigable for large vessels to this point; the water 
of the Cobbosseecontee, falling about 130 ft. in a mile, furnbhes 
the city with good power for its manufactures (chiefly pap)er, 
machine-shop products,and shoes). The city exports considerable 
quantities of lumber and ice. Gardiner was founded in 1760 by 
Dr Sylvester Gardiner (1707-1786), and for a time the settlement 
was called Gardinerston; in 1779, when it was incorporated as a 
town, the founder being then a Tory, it was renamed Pittston. 
But in 1803, when that part of Pittston which lay on the W. 
bank of the Kennebec was incorporated as a separate town and 
new life was given to it by the grandson of the founder, the present 
name was adopted. Gardiner was chartered as a city in 1849. 
The town of Pittston, on the E. bank of the Kennebec, had a 
population of 1177 in 1900. 

GARDNER, PERCY (1846- ), English classical archaeo¬ 

logist, was born in London, and was educated at the City 
of London school and Christ’s College, Cambridge (fellow, 1874). 
He was Disney professor of archaeology at Cambridge from 1880 
to 1887, and was then appennted professor of classical archaeo¬ 
logy at Oxford, where he had a stimulating influence on the study 
of ancient, and particularly Greek, art He also became promi¬ 
nent as an historical critic on Biblical subjects. Among his works 
are; Types of Greek Coins {liSs)A Numismatic Commentary 
on Pausanias (with F. Imhoof-Blumer, 1887); New Chapters in 
Greek History (1892), an account of excavations in Greece and 
Asia Minor; Marmd of Greek Antiquities (with F. B. Jevons, 
2nd ed. 1898); Grammar of Greek Art (1905 ); Expioratio 
Evan^eiiea (1899), on the origin of Christian belief; A Historic 
View of the New Testament (1901); Growth of Christianity (1907)- 

His brother, Ernist Arthur Gardner (i86j- ), educated 

at the City of London school and Caius College, Cambridge 
(fellow, 1885), is also well known as an archaeologist. From 
1887 to 189s he was director of the British School of Areh^logy 
at Athens,and later beoame professor of archaeology at University 
College, London. His puUicatkms indude: Introduction to 
Greek Epigraphy (1887); Ancient Athens (190a); Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture (1905); Six Greek Sculptors (19x0). He was 
elected first Public Orator of I^ndon University in 1910. 

OARMIER, a townsh^ of Worcester county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1890) 8424 ; (1900) 10,813, o* y/hom 3449 were 
foreign-bom; (19x0, census) 14,699. 'The township is traversed 
by the Boston & Maine railway. It has an area of 21-4 stj. m. of 
hill country, well watered with streams and ponds, and includes 
the villages oi Gardner (15 m. by rail W. of Fitchburg), South 
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Gardner and West Gardner. In the township are the slate 
colony for the insane, the Henry Heywood memorW ho^ital, 
and the Levi Hejwood memorial library (opened in 1886), a 
memorial to Levi Heywood (1800-1883), a prominent lo(^ 
manufacturer of chairs, who invented various kinds of chair¬ 
making machmery. By far tire principal indust^ of the township 
(dating from 1805) is the manufacture of chairs, the township 
having in 1905 the largest chair factory in the world ; among the 
other manufactures are toys, baby-carriages, silver-ware and 
oil stoves. In 1905 the to^ factory product of the township 
was valued at $5,019,019, the furniture product alone amounting 
to $4,,367 ,o 64, or 85-2 % of the toUl. Gardner, formed from 
parts of Ashbumham, Templeton, Westminster and Winchenden, 
was incorporated in 1785, and was named in honour of Col. 
■niomas Gardner (1724-1775), d patriot leader of Massachusetts, 
who was mortally wounded in the battle of Bunker Hill. 

See W. D. Herrick, History of the Town of Gartiner (Gardner, 
1878), covering the years 1785-1^8. 

GARE-FOWL ’ (Icelandic^ Ceirfugl ; Gaelic, Geurbhul), the 
anglicized form of the Hebridean name of a large sea-bird now 
considered extinct, formerly a visitor to certain remote Scottish 
islands, the Great Auk of most English book-writers, and the 



Gare-Fowl, or Great Auk. 

Alca impetmis of Linnaeus. In size it was hardly less than a tame 
goose, and in appearance it much resembled its smaller and 
surviving relative the razor-bill (Alca torda) ; but the glossy 
black of its head was varied by a large patch of white occupying 
nearly all the space between the eye and the bill, in place of the 
razor-bill’s thin white line, while the bill itself bore eight or more 
deep transverse grooves instead of the smaller number and the 
ivory-like mwk possessed by the species last named. Otherwise 
the coloration was similar in both, and there is satisfactory 
evidence that the gare-fowTs winter-j^um^e difieted from that 
of the breeding-season just os is ordinarily the case in other 
members of the family Alcidae to which it belongs. The most 
striking characteristic of the gare-fowl, however, was She com¬ 
paratively abortive condition of its wings, the distal portions of 

* The name first appears, and in this form, in the Account of Hirta 
(St Kilda) and Rona, &‘o., by the lord register, Sir George M'fCenzie, 
of Tarbat, printed by Hnhertoa in his Collection of Vofyagis and 
Travels (Ui..p. 730), and then in Sibbald's Scotia illuatrata (1684I. 
Martin soon after, in his Voyage to St Kilda, spelt it “ Gairfowl. ’ 
Sir R. Owen adopted the form’' garfowl," without, as would seem, 
any precedent authority. 


which, though the bird was just about twice the linear dimensions 
of the razor-bill, were almost exactly of the same size m in that 
species—^proving, if more direct evidence were wanting, its 
inability to fly. 

The most prevalent misconception concerning the gare-fowl is 
one which has been repeated so often, and in books of such 
generally good repute and wide dispersal, that a successful 
refutation seems almost hopeless. This is the notion that it was 
a bird possessing a very high northern range, and consequently 
to be looked for by Arctic explorers. How this error arose would 
take too long to tell, but the fact remams indisputable that, 
setting aside general assertions resting on no evidence worthy of 
attention, there is but a single record deserving any credit at all 
of a single example of the species having been observed within the 
Arctic Circle, and this, according to Prof. Reinhardt, who had the 
best means of ascertaining the truth, is open to grave doubt.'-' It 
is clear that the older ornithologists let their imagination get the 
better of their knowledge or their judgment, and their statements 
have been blindly repeated by most of their successors. Another 
error which, if not so widely spread, is at least as serious, since 
Sir R. Owen unhappily gave it countenance, is that this bird 
“ has not been specially hunted down like the dodo and dinomis; 
but by degrees has become more scarce.” If any reliance can be 
placed upon the testimony of former observers, the first part of 
this statement is absolutely untrue. Of the dodo all we know is 
that it flourished in Mauritius, its only abode, at the time the 
island was discovered, and that some 200 years later it had ceased 
to exist—the mode of its extinction being open to conjecture, and 
a strong suspicion existing that though indirectly due to man’s 
acts it was accomplished by his thoughtless agents (PhiU Trans., 
1869, p. 354). The extinction of tlw Dinornis lies beyond the 
range of recorded history. Supposing it even to have taken 
place at the very latest period as yet suggested—and there is 
much to be urged in favour of such a supposition—little but oral 
tradition remains to tell us how its extirpation was effected. 
That it existed after New Zealand was inhabited by man is indeed 
certain, and there is nothing extraordinary in the proved fact that 
the early settlers (of whatever race they were) killed and ate 
moas. But evidence that the whole population of those birds 
was done to death by man, however likely it may seem, is 
wholly wanting. The contrary is the case with the gare-fowl. In 
Iceland there is the testimony of a score of witnesses, taken down 
from their lips by one of the most careful naturalists who ever 
lived, John Wolley, that the latest survivors of the species were 
caught and killed by expeditions expressly organized with the 
view of supplying the demands of caterers to the various museums 
of Europe. In like manner the fact is incontestable that its 
breeding-stations in the western piart of the Atlantic were for 
three centuries regularly visited and devastated with the combined 
objects of furnishing food or bait to the fishermen from very early 
days, and its final extinction, according to Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle (Newfoundland in 184^, i. p. 232), was owing to ‘‘ the ruth¬ 
less trade in its eggs and skin.” There fs no doubt that one of the 
chief stations of this species in Icelandic waters disappeared 
through volcanic action, and that the destruction of the old 
Geirluglaskir drove some at least of the birds which frequented it 
to a rock nearer the mainland, where they were exposed to danger 
from which they had in their former abode been comparatively 
free ; yet on this rock (Eldey = fire-island) they were “ specially 
hunted down ” whenever opportunity offered, until the stock 
there was wholly extirpated in 1S44. 

A third misapprehension is that entertained by John Gould 
in his Birds of Great Britain, where he says that “ formerly this 
bird was plentiful in all the northern parts of the British Islands, 
particularly the Orkneys and the Hebrides. At the commence¬ 
ment of the 19th century, however, its fate appears to have been 
sealed ; for though it doubtless existed, and probably bred, up to 
the year 1830, its numbers annually diminished until they became 
so few that the species could not hold its own." Now of the 

® The specipien is in the Museum of tepenhagen: the doubt lies as 
to the locality where it was obtaineoS-whethcr at Disca which is 
within, or at the Fiikcmis, which i.s without, the Arctic Circle, 
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Orkneys, we know that George Low, who died in 1795, says in his 
posthumously-published Fauna Orcadensis that he could not find 
It was ever seen there ; and on Bullock’s visit in 1812 he was told, 
says Montagu {Orn. Diet. App.), that one male only had made its 
appearance for a long time. This bird he saw and unsuccessfully 
hunted, but it was killed soon after his departure, while its mate 
had been killed just before his arrival, and none have been seen 
there since. As to the Hebrides, St Kilda is the only locality 
recorded for it, and the last example known to have been obtained 
there, or in its neighbourhood, was that given to Fleming (Edinb. 
Phil. Journ. x. p. 96) in 1821 or 1822, having been some time 
before captured by Mr Maclellan of Glass. 'I'hat the gare-fowl 
was not plentiful in either group of islands is suflicicntly obvious, 
as also is the impossibility of its continuing to breed “ up to the 
year 1830.’' 

But mistakes like these are not confined to British authors. 
As on the death of an ancient hero myths gathered round his 
memory as quickly as clouds round the setting sun,so have stories, 
probable as well as impossible, accumulated over the true history of 
this species, and it behoves the conscientious naturalist to exercise 
more than common caution in sifting the truth from the large 
mass of error. Americans have asserted that the specimen which 
belonged to Audubon (now at Vassar College) was obtained by 
him on the banks of Newfoundland, though there is Macgillivray’s 
distinct statement (IMi. Birds, v. p. 359) that Audubon pro¬ 
cured it in London. The account given by Degland {Orn. Europ. 
ii. p. 529) in 1849, and repeated in the last edition of his work by 
M. Gerbe, of its extinction in Orkney, is so manifestly absurd that 
it deserves to be quoted in full; “ 11 se trouvait en assez grand 
nombre il y a une quinzaine d'annees aux Orcades; mais le 
ministre presbyt6rien dans le Mainland, en offrant une forte prime I 
aux personnes cjui lui apportaient cet oiseau, a 6t6 cause de sa 
destruction sur ces lies.” The same author claims the species as a 
visitor to the shores of France on the testimony of Hardy 
{Annuaire normand, 1841, p. 298), which he grievously misquotes 
both in his own work and in another place {Naumannia, 1855, 
p. 423), thereby misleading an anonymous English writer {Nat. 
Hist, kev., 1865, p. 475) and numerous German readers. 

John Milne in 1875 visited P’unk Island, one of the former 
resorts of the gare-fowl, or “ penguin,” as it was there called, in 
the Newfoundland seas, a place where bones had before been 
obtained by Stuvitz, and natural mummies so lately as 1863 and 
1864. J.anding on this rock at the risk of his life, he brought off 
a rich cargo of its remains, belonging to no fewer than fifty birds, 
some of them in size exceeding any that had before been known. 
His collection was subsequently dispersed, most of the specimens 
finding their way into various public museums. 

A literature by no means inconsiderable has grown up respecting 
the gare-fowl. Neglecting works of general bearing, few of which 
iire without many iiiaccuracie.s, the following treatises may be 
especially mentioned : ~J. J. S. Steenstrup, ‘‘Et Bidrag til Geir- 
fuglens Naturhistorie og saerligt til Kundskaben om dens tidligere 
lldbrcdningskreds," Natuvh. Poreti, Vidensh. Meddsletser (Copen- 
iiagen, 1835). P- 3.1 I K' Charlton, " On the Great Auk,” Trans, 
'lyneside Nat. Field Club, iv. p. HI ; " Abstract of Mr I. Wolley's 
Researches in Iceland rospccting the Gare-fowl,” Ibis (1861), p. 374 ; 
W. Preyer, “ (tber Plautus impennis," Journ. fiir Orn. (1862), pp, 
no, 337) I E. von Baer, “ fiber das Aussterben der Tierarten m 
ihysiologischer und nicht physiologischer Hinsicht,” Bidl. de 
'Acad. Imp. de St-PHersh. vi. p. 513 ; R. Owen, “ Description of 
the Skeleton of the Great Auk,” Trans. Zool. Soc. v. p. 317 ; ‘‘ The 
Gare-fowl and it.9 Historians,” Nat. Hist. Rev. v. p. 467 ; J. H. 
Gurney, jun., “On the Great Auk,” Zoologist (2nd ser.j, pp. 1442, 
163(1; H, Reeks, " Great Auk in Newfoundland,” &c., op. cit. 
p. 1854; V. Fatio, “Sur I’Aloa impennis,” Bull. Soc. Orn. Suisse, 
li. pp. 1, 80, 147 ; “ On existing Remains of the Gare-fowl,” Ibis 
(1870), p. 256 ; J. Milne, “ Relics of the Great Auk,” Field (27th of 
March, 3rd'and loth of April 1873). Easily, reference cannot be 
omitted to the happy exercise of jioctic fancy with which Charles 
Kingsley was cnablecl to introduce the chief facts of the gare-fowl’s 
extinction (derived from one of the above-named papers) into his 
charming Water Babies. (A. N.) 

GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM (1831-1881), twentieth president 
of the United States, was born on the 19th of November 1831 
in a log cabin in the little frontier town of Orange, Cuyahoga 
cotinty, Ohio. His early years were spent in the performance 


of such labour as fell to the lot of every farmer’s son in the new 
states, and in the acquisition of such education as could be had 
in the district schools held for a few weeks each winter. But life 
on a farm was not to his liking, and at sixteen he left home and 
set off to make a living in some other way. A book of stories 
of adventure on the sea, which he read over and over again when 
a boy, had filled him with a longing for a seafaring life. He 
decided, therefore, to become a sailor, and, in 1848, tramping 
across the country to Cleveland, Ohio, he sought employment 
from the captain of a lake schooner. But the captain drove him 
from the deck, and, wandering on in search of work, he fell in 
with a canal boatman who engaged him. During some months 
young Garfield served as bowsman, deck-hand and driver of a 
canal boat. An attack of the ague sent him home, and on 
recovery, having resolved to attend a high school and fit himself 
to become a teacher, he passed the next four years in a hard 
struggle with poverty and in an earnest effort to secure an educa¬ 
tion, studying for a short time in the Geauga Seminary at Chester, 
Ohio. He worked as a teacher, a carpenter and a farmer ; 
studied for a time at the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 
at Hiram, Ohio, which afterward became Hiram College, and 
finally entered Williams College. On graduation, in 1856, 
Garfield became professor of ancient languages and literature, 
in the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, and within a year had risen 
to the presidency of the institution. 

Soon afterwards he entered political life. In the early days 
of the Republican Party, when the shameful scenes of the Kansas 
struggle were exciting the whole country, and during the cam¬ 
paigns of 1857 and 1858, he became known as an effective 
speaker and ardent anti-slavery man. His reward for his services 
was election in 1859 to the Ohio senate as the memlier from 
Portage and Summit counties. When the “ cotton states ” 
seceded, Garfield appeared as a warm supporter of vigorous 
measures. He was one of the six Ohio senators who voted 
against the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution 
(Feb. 28th, 1861) forbidding any constitutional amendment 
which should give Congress the power to abolish or interfere 
with slavery in any state ; he upheld the right of the governnient 
to coerce seceded states; defended the “ Million War Bill ” 
appropriating a million dollars for the state’s military expenses ; 
and when the call came for 75,000 troops, he moved that Ohio 
furnish 20,000 soldiers and three millions of dollars as her share. 
He had just been admitted to the bar, but on the outbreak of 
war he at once offered his services to the governor, and became 
lieutenant-colonel and then colonel of the 42nd Ohio Volunteers, 
recruited largely from among his former students. He served 
in Kentucky, was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general 
of volunteers early in 1862 ; took part in the second day’s 
fighting at the battle of Shiloh, served as chief of staff under 
Rosecrans in the Army of the Cumberland in 1863, fought at 
Chickamauga, and was made a major-general of volunteers for 
gallantry in that battle. In 1862 he was elected a member of 
Congress from the Ashtabula district of Ohio, and, resigning his 
military commission, took his seat in the House of Representatives 
in December 1863. In Congress he joined the radical wing of 
the Republican party, advocated the confiscation of Confederate 
property, approved and defended the Wade-Davis manifesto 
denouncing the tameness of Lincoln, and was soon recognized 
as a hard worker and ready speaker. Capacity for work brought 
him places on important committees—he was chairman suc¬ 
cessively of the committee on military affairs, the committee on 
banking and currency, and the committee on appropriations,— 
and his ability as a speaker enabled him to achieve distinction 
on the floor of the House and to rise to leadership. Between 
1863 and 1873 Garfield delivered speeches of importance on 
“ The Constitutional Amendment to abolish Slavery,” “ The 
Freedman’s Bureau,” “ The Reconstruction of Rebel States,” 
“The Public Debt and Specie Payment,” “Reconstruction,” 
“ The Currency,” “ Taxation of United States Bonds,” “ Enforc¬ 
ing the 14th Amendment,” “ National Aid to Education,” 
and “the Right to Originate Revenue Bills.” The year 1874 
was one of disaster to the Republican Party. Tire greenback 
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issue, the troubles growing out of reconstruction in the South, 
the Credit Mobilier and the “ Salary Grab,” disgusted thousands 
of independent voters and sent a wave of Democracy over the 
country. Garlield himself was accused of corruption in con¬ 
nexion with the Credit Mobilier scandal, but the charge was 
never proved. A Republican convention in his district denutnded 
his resignation, and re-election seemed impossible; but he 
defended himself in two pamphlets, ” Increase of Salaries ” 
and “ Review of the Transactions of the Credit Mobilier Com¬ 
pany,” made a village-to-village canvass, and was victorious. 
In 1876 Garfield for the eighth time was chosen to represent his 
district; and afterwards as one of the two representatives of 
the Republicans in the House, he was a member of the Electoral 
Commission which decided the dispute regarding the presidential 
election of 1876. When, in-1877, James G. Blaine was made 
a senator from Maine, the leadership of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives passed to Garfield, and he became the Republican 
candidate for speaker. But the Democrats had a majority in 
the House, and he was defeated. Hayes, the new president, 
having chosen John Sherman to be his secretary of the treasury, 
M effort was made to send Garfield to the United States Senate 
in Sherman’s place. But the president needed his services 
in the House, and he was not elected to the Senate until 
1880. 

The time had now come (1880) when the Republican party 
must nominate a candidate for the presidency. General Grant 
had served two terms (1869-1877), and the unwritten law of 
custom condemned his being given another. But the “ bosses ” 
of the Republican party in three great States—New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois—were determined that he should be 
renominated. These men and their followers were known as 
the ” stalwarts.” Opposed to them were two other factions, 
one supporting James G. Blaine, of Maine, and the other John 
Sherman, of Ohio. When the convention met and the balloting 
began, the contest along these factional lines started in earnest. 
For eight-and-twenty ballots no change of any consequence was 
noticeable. Though votes were often cast for ten names, there 
were but two real candidates before the convention^ Grant and 
Blaine. That the partisans of neither would yield in favour of 
the other was certain. That the choice therefore rested with the 
supporters of the minor candidates was manifest, and with the 
cry “ Anything to beat Grant! ” an effort was made to find 
some man on whom the opposition could unite. Such a man 
was Garfield. His long term of service in the House, his leader¬ 
ship of his party on its floor, his candidacy for the speakership, 
and his recent election to the United States Senate, marked him 
out os the available man. Between the casting of the first and 
the thirty-third ballot, Garfield, who was the leader of Sherman’s 
adherents in the convention, had sometimes received one or two 
votes and at other times none. On the thirty-fourth he received 
seventeen, on the next fifty, and on the next almost the entire 
vote hitherto cast for Blaine and Sherman, and was declared 
nominated. During the campaign Garfield was subject to 
violent personal abuse; the fact that he was alleged to have 
received $3*9 from the Credit Mobilier as a dividend on stock 
led his opponents to raise the campaign cry of “ 329,” and this 
number was placarded in the streets of the cities and printed 
in flaring type in partisan newspapers. The forged “ Morey 
letter,” in which he was made to appear as opposed to the ex¬ 
clusion of the Chinese, was widely circulated and injured his 
candidacy in the West. That the charges against Garfield were 
not genemlly credited, however, is shown by the fact that he 
received 214 electoral votes to his opponent’s 155. He was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March 1881. 

Unfortunately, the new president was unequal to the task of 
composing the differences in his party. For his secretary of state 
he chose James G. Blaine, the bitterest political enemy of Senator 
Roscoe Conkling ((/.v.) the leader of the New York “ stalwarts,” 
Without consulting the New York senators, Garfield appoint^ 
William H. Robertson, another political enemy of Conkling’s, to 
the desirable post of Collector of the Port of New York, and 
thereby destroyed all prospects of party harmony. On the and of 
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July, while on his way to attend the commencement exercises at 
Williams College, the new president was shot in a Washington 
railway station by a disappointed office-seeker named Charles 

i . Guiteau, whose mind had no doubt been somewhat influenced 
y the abuse lavished upon the president by his party opponents ; 
and on the 19th of September 1881, he died at Elberon, New 
Jersey, whither he had been removed on the 6th. He was buried 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where in 1890 a monument was erected by 
popular subscription to his memory. 

In 1858 Garfield had married Miss Lucretia Rudolph, by whom 
he had seven children. His son, Harry Augustus Garfield 
(b. 1863) graduated at Williams College in 1885, practised law in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1888-1903, was professor of politics at 
Princeton University in 1903—1908, and in 1908 became president 
of Williams College. Another son, James Rudolph Garfield 
(b. 1865), also graduated at Williams College in 1885 and practised 
law in Cleveland; he was a Republican member of the Ohio 
senate in 1896-1899, was commissioner of corporations. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Labour, in 1903-1907, attracting wide 
attention by his reports on certain large industrial organizations, 
and was secretary of the interior (1907-1909) in the cabinet of 
President Roosevelt. 

President Garfield’s writings, edited by Burke A. Hinsdale, were 
published at Boston, in two volumes, in 1882. (J. B. McM.) 

GAR-FISH, the name given to a genus of fishes (Bdone) found 
in nearly all the temperate and tropical seas, and readily recog¬ 
nized by their long, slender, compressed and silvery body, and by 
their jaws being produced into a long, pointed, bony and sharply- 
toothed beak. About fifty species are known from different 
parts of the globe, some attaining to a length of 4 or 5 ft. One 
species is common on the British coasts, and is well known by the 
nmnes of “long-nose,” “green-bone,” &c. I'he last name is 
given to those fishes on account of the peculiar green colour of 
their bones, which deters many people from eating them, although 
their flesh is well flavoured and perfectly wholesome. The 
skipper (Scomberesox^ and half-beak (Hemirhamphus), in which 
the bwer jaw only is prolonged, are fishes nearly akin to the 
gar-pikes. 

OARGANEY * (North-Italian, Garganello), or Summer-'J'eal, 
the Ams querguedula and A. cirda of Linnaeus (who made, as 
did Willughby and Ray, two species out of one), and the type of 
Stephens’s genus Querguedula. This bird is one of the smallest of 
the Anatidae, and has gained its common English name from 
being almost exclusively a summer-visitant to England where 
nowadays it only regularly resorts to breed in some of the East- 
Norfolk Broads, though possibly at one time it was found at the 
same season throughout the great Fen-district. Slightly larger 
than the common teal (A. crecca), the male is readily distinguished 
therefrom by its peculiarly-coloured head, the sides of which are 
nutmeg-brown, closely freckled with short whitish streaks, while 
a conspicuous white curved line descends backwards from the 
eyes. ITie upper wing-coverts are bluish grey, the scapulars 
black with a white shaft-stripe, ajid Uie wing-spot {speculum) 
greyish green bordered above and below by white. The female 
closely resembles the hen teal, but possesses no wing-spot. In 
Ireland or Scotland the garganey is very rare, and though it 
is recorded from Iceland, more satisfactory evidence of its 
occurrence there is needed. It has not a liigh northern range, 
and its appearance in Norway and Sweden is casual. Though it 
breeds in many parts of Europe, in none can it be said to be 
common; but it ranges far to the eastward in Asia—even to 
Formosa, according to Swinhoe—and yearly visits India in 
winter in enormous numbers. Those that breed in Norfolk 
arrive somewhat late in spring and make their nests in the vast 
reed-beds which border the Broads—a situation rarely or never 
chosen by the teal. The labyrinth or bony enlargement of the 
trachea in the male garganey differs in form from that described 
in any other drake, being more oval and placed nearly in the 

1 The word was introduced by Willughby from Gesner (Or«., lib. 
iii. p. 127), but, though generally adapted by authors, seems never to 
have become other than a book-name in English, the bird being in 
variably Unown in the parts of thl|,island wtiere it is indigenous us 
" summer-teal." 
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Orkneys, we know that George Low, who died in 1795, says in his 
posthumously-published Fauna Orcadensis that he could not find 
It was ever seen there ; and on Bullock’s visit in 1812 he was told, 
says Montagu {Orn. Diet. App.), that one male only had made its 
appearance for a long time. This bird he saw and unsuccessfully 
hunted, but it was killed soon after his departure, while its mate 
had been killed just before his arrival, and none have been seen 
there since. As to the Hebrides, St Kilda is the only locality 
recorded for it, and the last example known to have been obtained 
there, or in its neighbourhood, was that given to Fleming (Edinb. 
Phil. Journ. x. p. 96) in 1821 or 1822, having been some time 
before captured by Mr Maclellan of Glass. 'I'hat the gare-fowl 
was not plentiful in either group of islands is suflicicntly obvious, 
as also is the impossibility of its continuing to breed “ up to the 
year 1830.’' 

But mistakes like these are not confined to British authors. 
As on the death of an ancient hero myths gathered round his 
memory as quickly as clouds round the setting sun,so have stories, 
probable as well as impossible, accumulated over the true history of 
this species, and it behoves the conscientious naturalist to exercise 
more than common caution in sifting the truth from the large 
mass of error. Americans have asserted that the specimen which 
belonged to Audubon (now at Vassar College) was obtained by 
him on the banks of Newfoundland, though there is Macgillivray’s 
distinct statement (IMi. Birds, v. p. 359) that Audubon pro¬ 
cured it in London. The account given by Degland {Orn. Europ. 
ii. p. 529) in 1849, and repeated in the last edition of his work by 
M. Gerbe, of its extinction in Orkney, is so manifestly absurd that 
it deserves to be quoted in full; “ 11 se trouvait en assez grand 
nombre il y a une quinzaine d'annees aux Orcades; mais le 
ministre presbyt6rien dans le Mainland, en offrant une forte prime I 
aux personnes cjui lui apportaient cet oiseau, a 6t6 cause de sa 
destruction sur ces lies.” The same author claims the species as a 
visitor to the shores of France on the testimony of Hardy 
{Annuaire normand, 1841, p. 298), which he grievously misquotes 
both in his own work and in another place {Naumannia, 1855, 
p. 423), thereby misleading an anonymous English writer {Nat. 
Hist, kev., 1865, p. 475) and numerous German readers. 

John Milne in 1875 visited P’unk Island, one of the former 
resorts of the gare-fowl, or “ penguin,” as it was there called, in 
the Newfoundland seas, a place where bones had before been 
obtained by Stuvitz, and natural mummies so lately as 1863 and 
1864. J.anding on this rock at the risk of his life, he brought off 
a rich cargo of its remains, belonging to no fewer than fifty birds, 
some of them in size exceeding any that had before been known. 
His collection was subsequently dispersed, most of the specimens 
finding their way into various public museums. 

A literature by no means inconsiderable has grown up respecting 
the gare-fowl. Neglecting works of general bearing, few of which 
iire without many iiiaccuracie.s, the following treatises may be 
especially mentioned : ~J. J. S. Steenstrup, ‘‘Et Bidrag til Geir- 
fuglens Naturhistorie og saerligt til Kundskaben om dens tidligere 
lldbrcdningskreds," Natuvh. Poreti, Vidensh. Meddsletser (Copen- 
iiagen, 1835). P- 3.1 I K' Charlton, " On the Great Auk,” Trans, 
'lyneside Nat. Field Club, iv. p. HI ; " Abstract of Mr I. Wolley's 
Researches in Iceland rospccting the Gare-fowl,” Ibis (1861), p. 374 ; 
W. Preyer, “ (tber Plautus impennis," Journ. fiir Orn. (1862), pp, 
no, 337) I E. von Baer, “ fiber das Aussterben der Tierarten m 
ihysiologischer und nicht physiologischer Hinsicht,” Bidl. de 
'Acad. Imp. de St-PHersh. vi. p. 513 ; R. Owen, “ Description of 
the Skeleton of the Great Auk,” Trans. Zool. Soc. v. p. 317 ; ‘‘ The 
Gare-fowl and it.9 Historians,” Nat. Hist. Rev. v. p. 467 ; J. H. 
Gurney, jun., “On the Great Auk,” Zoologist (2nd ser.j, pp. 1442, 
163(1; H, Reeks, " Great Auk in Newfoundland,” &c., op. cit. 
p. 1854; V. Fatio, “Sur I’Aloa impennis,” Bull. Soc. Orn. Suisse, 
li. pp. 1, 80, 147 ; “ On existing Remains of the Gare-fowl,” Ibis 
(1870), p. 256 ; J. Milne, “ Relics of the Great Auk,” Field (27th of 
March, 3rd'and loth of April 1873). Easily, reference cannot be 
omitted to the happy exercise of jioctic fancy with which Charles 
Kingsley was cnablecl to introduce the chief facts of the gare-fowl’s 
extinction (derived from one of the above-named papers) into his 
charming Water Babies. (A. N.) 

GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM (1831-1881), twentieth president 
of the United States, was born on the 19th of November 1831 
in a log cabin in the little frontier town of Orange, Cuyahoga 
cotinty, Ohio. His early years were spent in the performance 


of such labour as fell to the lot of every farmer’s son in the new 
states, and in the acquisition of such education as could be had 
in the district schools held for a few weeks each winter. But life 
on a farm was not to his liking, and at sixteen he left home and 
set off to make a living in some other way. A book of stories 
of adventure on the sea, which he read over and over again when 
a boy, had filled him with a longing for a seafaring life. He 
decided, therefore, to become a sailor, and, in 1848, tramping 
across the country to Cleveland, Ohio, he sought employment 
from the captain of a lake schooner. But the captain drove him 
from the deck, and, wandering on in search of work, he fell in 
with a canal boatman who engaged him. During some months 
young Garfield served as bowsman, deck-hand and driver of a 
canal boat. An attack of the ague sent him home, and on 
recovery, having resolved to attend a high school and fit himself 
to become a teacher, he passed the next four years in a hard 
struggle with poverty and in an earnest effort to secure an educa¬ 
tion, studying for a short time in the Geauga Seminary at Chester, 
Ohio. He worked as a teacher, a carpenter and a farmer ; 
studied for a time at the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 
at Hiram, Ohio, which afterward became Hiram College, and 
finally entered Williams College. On graduation, in 1856, 
Garfield became professor of ancient languages and literature, 
in the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, and within a year had risen 
to the presidency of the institution. 

Soon afterwards he entered political life. In the early days 
of the Republican Party, when the shameful scenes of the Kansas 
struggle were exciting the whole country, and during the cam¬ 
paigns of 1857 and 1858, he became known as an effective 
speaker and ardent anti-slavery man. His reward for his services 
was election in 1859 to the Ohio senate as the memlier from 
Portage and Summit counties. When the “ cotton states ” 
seceded, Garfield appeared as a warm supporter of vigorous 
measures. He was one of the six Ohio senators who voted 
against the proposed amendment to the Federal Constitution 
(Feb. 28th, 1861) forbidding any constitutional amendment 
which should give Congress the power to abolish or interfere 
with slavery in any state ; he upheld the right of the governnient 
to coerce seceded states; defended the “ Million War Bill ” 
appropriating a million dollars for the state’s military expenses ; 
and when the call came for 75,000 troops, he moved that Ohio 
furnish 20,000 soldiers and three millions of dollars as her share. 
He had just been admitted to the bar, but on the outbreak of 
war he at once offered his services to the governor, and became 
lieutenant-colonel and then colonel of the 42nd Ohio Volunteers, 
recruited largely from among his former students. He served 
in Kentucky, was promoted to the rank of brigadier-general 
of volunteers early in 1862 ; took part in the second day’s 
fighting at the battle of Shiloh, served as chief of staff under 
Rosecrans in the Army of the Cumberland in 1863, fought at 
Chickamauga, and was made a major-general of volunteers for 
gallantry in that battle. In 1862 he was elected a member of 
Congress from the Ashtabula district of Ohio, and, resigning his 
military commission, took his seat in the House of Representatives 
in December 1863. In Congress he joined the radical wing of 
the Republican party, advocated the confiscation of Confederate 
property, approved and defended the Wade-Davis manifesto 
denouncing the tameness of Lincoln, and was soon recognized 
as a hard worker and ready speaker. Capacity for work brought 
him places on important committees—he was chairman suc¬ 
cessively of the committee on military affairs, the committee on 
banking and currency, and the committee on appropriations,— 
and his ability as a speaker enabled him to achieve distinction 
on the floor of the House and to rise to leadership. Between 
1863 and 1873 Garfield delivered speeches of importance on 
“ The Constitutional Amendment to abolish Slavery,” “ The 
Freedman’s Bureau,” “ The Reconstruction of Rebel States,” 
“The Public Debt and Specie Payment,” “Reconstruction,” 
“ The Currency,” “ Taxation of United States Bonds,” “ Enforc¬ 
ing the 14th Amendment,” “ National Aid to Education,” 
and “the Right to Originate Revenue Bills.” The year 1874 
was one of disaster to the Republican Party. Tire greenback 
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issue, the troubles growing out of reconstruction in the South, 
the Credit Mobilier and the “ Salary Grab,” disgusted thousands 
of independent voters and sent a wave of Democracy over the 
country. Garlield himself was accused of corruption in con¬ 
nexion with the Credit Mobilier scandal, but the charge was 
never proved. A Republican convention in his district denutnded 
his resignation, and re-election seemed impossible; but he 
defended himself in two pamphlets, ” Increase of Salaries ” 
and “ Review of the Transactions of the Credit Mobilier Com¬ 
pany,” made a village-to-village canvass, and was victorious. 
In 1876 Garfield for the eighth time was chosen to represent his 
district; and afterwards as one of the two representatives of 
the Republicans in the House, he was a member of the Electoral 
Commission which decided the dispute regarding the presidential 
election of 1876. When, in-1877, James G. Blaine was made 
a senator from Maine, the leadership of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives passed to Garfield, and he became the Republican 
candidate for speaker. But the Democrats had a majority in 
the House, and he was defeated. Hayes, the new president, 
having chosen John Sherman to be his secretary of the treasury, 
M effort was made to send Garfield to the United States Senate 
in Sherman’s place. But the president needed his services 
in the House, and he was not elected to the Senate until 
1880. 

The time had now come (1880) when the Republican party 
must nominate a candidate for the presidency. General Grant 
had served two terms (1869-1877), and the unwritten law of 
custom condemned his being given another. But the “ bosses ” 
of the Republican party in three great States—New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois—were determined that he should be 
renominated. These men and their followers were known as 
the ” stalwarts.” Opposed to them were two other factions, 
one supporting James G. Blaine, of Maine, and the other John 
Sherman, of Ohio. When the convention met and the balloting 
began, the contest along these factional lines started in earnest. 
For eight-and-twenty ballots no change of any consequence was 
noticeable. Though votes were often cast for ten names, there 
were but two real candidates before the convention^ Grant and 
Blaine. That the partisans of neither would yield in favour of 
the other was certain. That the choice therefore rested with the 
supporters of the minor candidates was manifest, and with the 
cry “ Anything to beat Grant! ” an effort was made to find 
some man on whom the opposition could unite. Such a man 
was Garfield. His long term of service in the House, his leader¬ 
ship of his party on its floor, his candidacy for the speakership, 
and his recent election to the United States Senate, marked him 
out os the available man. Between the casting of the first and 
the thirty-third ballot, Garfield, who was the leader of Sherman’s 
adherents in the convention, had sometimes received one or two 
votes and at other times none. On the thirty-fourth he received 
seventeen, on the next fifty, and on the next almost the entire 
vote hitherto cast for Blaine and Sherman, and was declared 
nominated. During the campaign Garfield was subject to 
violent personal abuse; the fact that he was alleged to have 
received $3*9 from the Credit Mobilier as a dividend on stock 
led his opponents to raise the campaign cry of “ 329,” and this 
number was placarded in the streets of the cities and printed 
in flaring type in partisan newspapers. The forged “ Morey 
letter,” in which he was made to appear as opposed to the ex¬ 
clusion of the Chinese, was widely circulated and injured his 
candidacy in the West. That the charges against Garfield were 
not genemlly credited, however, is shown by the fact that he 
received 214 electoral votes to his opponent’s 155. He was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March 1881. 

Unfortunately, the new president was unequal to the task of 
composing the differences in his party. For his secretary of state 
he chose James G. Blaine, the bitterest political enemy of Senator 
Roscoe Conkling ((/.v.) the leader of the New York “ stalwarts,” 
Without consulting the New York senators, Garfield appoint^ 
William H. Robertson, another political enemy of Conkling’s, to 
the desirable post of Collector of the Port of New York, and 
thereby destroyed all prospects of party harmony. On the and of 
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July, while on his way to attend the commencement exercises at 
Williams College, the new president was shot in a Washington 
railway station by a disappointed office-seeker named Charles 

i . Guiteau, whose mind had no doubt been somewhat influenced 
y the abuse lavished upon the president by his party opponents ; 
and on the 19th of September 1881, he died at Elberon, New 
Jersey, whither he had been removed on the 6th. He was buried 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where in 1890 a monument was erected by 
popular subscription to his memory. 

In 1858 Garfield had married Miss Lucretia Rudolph, by whom 
he had seven children. His son, Harry Augustus Garfield 
(b. 1863) graduated at Williams College in 1885, practised law in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1888-1903, was professor of politics at 
Princeton University in 1903—1908, and in 1908 became president 
of Williams College. Another son, James Rudolph Garfield 
(b. 1865), also graduated at Williams College in 1885 and practised 
law in Cleveland; he was a Republican member of the Ohio 
senate in 1896-1899, was commissioner of corporations. Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Labour, in 1903-1907, attracting wide 
attention by his reports on certain large industrial organizations, 
and was secretary of the interior (1907-1909) in the cabinet of 
President Roosevelt. 

President Garfield’s writings, edited by Burke A. Hinsdale, were 
published at Boston, in two volumes, in 1882. (J. B. McM.) 

GAR-FISH, the name given to a genus of fishes (Bdone) found 
in nearly all the temperate and tropical seas, and readily recog¬ 
nized by their long, slender, compressed and silvery body, and by 
their jaws being produced into a long, pointed, bony and sharply- 
toothed beak. About fifty species are known from different 
parts of the globe, some attaining to a length of 4 or 5 ft. One 
species is common on the British coasts, and is well known by the 
nmnes of “long-nose,” “green-bone,” &c. I'he last name is 
given to those fishes on account of the peculiar green colour of 
their bones, which deters many people from eating them, although 
their flesh is well flavoured and perfectly wholesome. The 
skipper (Scomberesox^ and half-beak (Hemirhamphus), in which 
the bwer jaw only is prolonged, are fishes nearly akin to the 
gar-pikes. 

OARGANEY * (North-Italian, Garganello), or Summer-'J'eal, 
the Ams querguedula and A. cirda of Linnaeus (who made, as 
did Willughby and Ray, two species out of one), and the type of 
Stephens’s genus Querguedula. This bird is one of the smallest of 
the Anatidae, and has gained its common English name from 
being almost exclusively a summer-visitant to England where 
nowadays it only regularly resorts to breed in some of the East- 
Norfolk Broads, though possibly at one time it was found at the 
same season throughout the great Fen-district. Slightly larger 
than the common teal (A. crecca), the male is readily distinguished 
therefrom by its peculiarly-coloured head, the sides of which are 
nutmeg-brown, closely freckled with short whitish streaks, while 
a conspicuous white curved line descends backwards from the 
eyes. ITie upper wing-coverts are bluish grey, the scapulars 
black with a white shaft-stripe, ajid Uie wing-spot {speculum) 
greyish green bordered above and below by white. The female 
closely resembles the hen teal, but possesses no wing-spot. In 
Ireland or Scotland the garganey is very rare, and though it 
is recorded from Iceland, more satisfactory evidence of its 
occurrence there is needed. It has not a liigh northern range, 
and its appearance in Norway and Sweden is casual. Though it 
breeds in many parts of Europe, in none can it be said to be 
common; but it ranges far to the eastward in Asia—even to 
Formosa, according to Swinhoe—and yearly visits India in 
winter in enormous numbers. Those that breed in Norfolk 
arrive somewhat late in spring and make their nests in the vast 
reed-beds which border the Broads—a situation rarely or never 
chosen by the teal. The labyrinth or bony enlargement of the 
trachea in the male garganey differs in form from that described 
in any other drake, being more oval and placed nearly in the 

1 The word was introduced by Willughby from Gesner (Or«., lib. 
iii. p. 127), but, though generally adapted by authors, seems never to 
have become other than a book-name in English, the bird being in 
variably Unown in the parts of thl|,island wtiere it is indigenous us 
" summer-teal." 
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three wars against hosts of heathen invaders. In the first of 
these Charles Martel and his faithful vassal Her vis of Metz fight 
by an extraordinary anachronism against the Vandals, who have 
destroyed Reims and l)esieged other cities. They are defeated in 
a great battle near Troyes. In the second Hervis is besieged in 
Metz by the “ Hongres.” He sends first for help to Pippin, who 
defers his assistance by the advice of the traitor Hardri. Hervis 
then transfers his allegiance to Ans6is of Cologne, by whose help 
the invaders are repulsed, though Hervis himself is slain. In the 
third Thierry, king of Moriane ’ sends to Pippin for help against 
four Saracen kings. He is delivered by a Frankish host, but 
falls in the battle. Hervis of Metz was the son of a citizen to 
whom the duke of Lorraine had married his daughter Aelis, and 
his sons Garin and Begue are the heroes of the chanson which 
gives its name to the cycle. The dying king Thierry had desired 
that his daughter Blanchefleur should marry Garin, but when 
Garin prefers his suit at the court of Pippin, Fromont of Bordeaux 
puts himself forward as his rival and Hardre, Fromont’s father, is 
slain by Garin. Tlie rest of the poem is taken up with the war 
that ensues between the Lorrainers and the men of Bordeaux. 
They finally submit their differences to the king, only to begin 
their disputes once more. Blanchefleur becomes the wife of 
Pippin, while Garin remains her faithful servant. One of the 
most famous passages of the poem is the assassination of Begue 
by a nephew of Fromont, and Garin, after laying waste his 
enemy’s territory, is himself slain. The remaining songs con- 
linue the feud between the two families. According to Paulin 
Paris, the family of Bordeaux represents the early dukes of 
Aquitaine, the last of whom, Waifar (745-768) was dispossessed 
and slain by Pippin the Short, king of the Franks ; but the 
irouvires had in mind no doubt the wars which marked the end of 
the Carolingian dynasty. 

See Li Romans d$ Garin le Lokerain, cd. P. Paris (Paris, 18.13) > 
Hist. Hit. de la France, vol. xxii. (1852) ; 1 , M. Ludlow, Popular 
Epics of the Middle Ages (London and Cambridge, i86j) ; F. Lot, 
Etudes d’histoire du moyen dge (Paris, 1896) ; F. Settegaat, Quellen- 
studien eur gallo-romanischen Epik (Leipzig, 1004). A complete 
tuition of the cycle was undertaken by E. Stengel, the first volume of 
which,Hfret's de Mes (Gesellschalt fiir roman. Lit., Dresden),appeared 
in 1903. 

GABLAND, JOHH (fl. 1202-1252), l.atin grammarian, known 
os Johannes Garlandius, or, more commonly, Johannes de 
Garlandia, was born in England, though most of his life was 
spent in France. John Bale in his CaUdogus, and John Pits, 
following Bale, placed him among the writers of the iith century. 
The main facts of his life, however, are stated in a long poem De 
triumphis ccclesiat contained in Cotton MS. Claudius A x in the 
British Museum, and edited by Thomas Wright for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1856. Garland narrates the history of his time from the 
point of view of the victories gained by the church over heretics 
at home and infidels abroad. He studied at Oxford under a 
certain John of London, whom it is difficult to distinguish from 
others of the same name ; but he must have been in Paris in or 
liefore 1202, for he mentions as one of his teachers Alain de Lisle, 
who died in that year or the next. Garland was one of the pro¬ 
fessors chosen in 1229 for the new university of Toulouse, and 
remained in the south during the Albigensian crusade, of which 
he gives a detailed account in books iv.-vi. In 1232 or 1233 the 
hatred of the people made further residence in Toulouse unsafe 
for the professors of the university, who had been installed by the 
Catholic party. Garland was one of the first to fly, and the rest 
of his life was spent in Paris, where he finished his poem in 1252. 
Garland’s grammatical works were much used in England, and 
were often printed by Richard Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde. 
He was also a voluminous Latin poet. Works on mathematics 
and music have also been assigned to him, but the ascription may 
have arisen from confusion of his works with those of Gerlandus, 
a canon of Besanjon in the 12th century. The treatise on 
alchemy. Compendium alckimiac, often printed under his name, 
was by a 14th-century writer named Martin Ortolan, or Lortholain. 

The best known of his poems beside the “ De Triumphis 

’ Maiirienne now a district and diocese (St Jean deMaurienne) 
ot Savoy. 


Ecclesiae ” is “ Epithalamium beatae Mariae Vitginis,” contained 
in the same MS. Among his other works are his " Dictionarius,” 
a Latin vocabulary, printed by T. Wright in ihtLibrary of National 
I ^wh'ywf/tM (vol. i., 1857); Compendium totius grammatices . . ., 
[ printed at Deventer, 1489; two metrical treatises, entitled 
Synonyma and Equivoca, frequently printed at the close of the 
iSth century. 

For further bibliograpliical information sec the British Museum 
catalogue; J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina mediae et infimae 
aeiatis . . vol. iii. (1754) ; G. Brunet, Manuel du Hbraire, &c. 
See also Histoire litt. de la /•>a«c«, vols. vlii., xxi., xxiii. and xxx.; 
the prefaces to the editions by T. Wright mentioned above; P. 
Meyer, La Chanson de la croisode contre les Albieeois, vol. ii. pp. 
xxi-xxiii (Paris, 1875) ; Dr A. Schcler, Lexicographte latine du Xfp 
et du XIIP sifcles 1867); the article by C. L. King.sford in 

the Diet. Nat, Biag., giving a list also of the works on alchemy, 
mathematics and music, rightly or wrongly ascribed to him ; J. 6. 
Sandys, Hist. 0/ Class. SchoJ. i. (1906) .349. (E. G.) 

GARLIC ( 0 . Eng. gdrledc, i.e. “ spear-leek ” ; Gr. oxtlpofiov ; 
Lat. allium; Ital. aglio; Fr. ail; Ger. Knoblauch), Allium 
sativum, a bulbous pierennial plant of the natural order Lihaceae, 
indigenous apparently to south-west Siberia. It has long, 
narrow, flat, obscurely keeled leaves, a deciduous spathe, and a 
globose umbel of whitish flowers, among which are small bulbils. 
The bulb, which is the only part eaten, has membranous scales, 
in the axils of which are 10 or 12 cloves, or smaller bulbs. From 
these new bulbs can be procured by planting out in February or 
March. The bulbs are best preserved hung in a dry place. If of 
fair size, twenty of them weigh about i lb. To prevent the plant 
from running to leaf, Pliny {Nat. Hist. xix. 34) advises to bend 
the stalk downward and cover with earth ; seeding, he observes, 
may be prevented by twisting the stalk. 

Garlic is cultivated in the same manner as the shallot {g.v.). 
It is stated to have been grown in England before the year 1548. 
The percentage composition of the bulbs is given by E. Solly 
{Trans. Hori. Soc. Land., new scr., iii. p. 60) as water 84-09, 
organic matter I3-38, and inorganic matter j •53—that of the 
leaves being water 87-14, organic matter 11-27 inorganic 
matter 1-59. The bulb has a strong and characteristic odour 
and an acrid taste, and yields an offensively smelling oil, essence 
of garlic, identical with allyl sulphide (CyHj,)jS (see Hofmann 
and Cahours, Jimrn. Chem. Soc. x. p. 320). This, when garlic 
has been eaten, is evolved by the excretory organs, the activity 
of which it promotes. From the earliest times garlic lias been 
used as an article of diet. It formed part of the food of the 
Israelites in Egypt (Numb. xi. 5) and of the labourers employed 
by Cheops in the construction of his pyramid, and is still grown in 
Egypt, wheie, however, the Syrian is the kind most esteemed 
(sec Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. 125). It was largely consumed by 
the ancient Greek and Roman soldiers, sailors and rural classes 
(cf. Virg. Eel. ii. ii), and, as Pliny tells us {N.H. xix. 32), by 
the African peasantry. Galen eulogizes it as the rustic’s theriac 
(see F. Adams’s Paulus Aegineta, p. 99), and Alexander Neckam, 
a writer of the 12th century (see Wright’s edition of his works, 
p. 473,1863), recommends it as a palliative of the heat of the sun 
in field labour. “ The people in places where the simoon is 
frequent,” says Mountstuart Elphinstone {An Account of the 
Kingdom of Caubul, p. 140,1815), ” eat garlic, and rub their lips 
and noses with it, when they go out in the heat of the summer, 
to prevent their suffering by the simoon.” “ 0 dura messorum 
ilia,” exclaims Horace {Epod. iii.), as he records his detestation 
of the popular esculent, to smell of which was accounted a sign 
of vulgarity (cf. Shakespeare, Coriol. iv. 6, and Meas. for Meas. 
iii. 2). In England garlic is seldom used except as a seasoning, 
but in the southern countries of Europe it is a common ingredient 
in dishes, and is largely consumed by the agricultural population. 
Garlic was placed by the ancient Greeks on the piles of stones at 
cross-roads, as a supper for Hecate (Theophrastus, Characters, 
Aeurt&aifwvlas); and according to Pliny garlic and onions 
were invocated as deities by the Egyptians at the taking of oaths. 
The inhabitants of Pelusium in lower Egypt, who worshipped the 
onion, are said to have held both it and garlic in aversion as food. 
Garlic- possesses stimulant and stomachic properties, and was of 
old, os still sometimes now, employed as a medicinal remedy. 
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Pliny (N.H. xx. 33) p;ives an exceedingly long list of complaints 
in which it was considered beneficial. Dr T. Sydenham valued 
it as an application in confluent smallpox, and, says Cullen 
(Mat. Med. li. p. 174, 1789), found some dropsies cured by it 
^one. In the United States the bulb is given in doses of i-2 
drachms in cases of bronchiectasis and phthisis pulmonalis. 
Garlic may also be prescribed as an extract consisting of the 
inspissated juice, in doses of 5-10 grains, and as the syrupus 
aim aceticus, in doses of 1-4 drachms. This last preparation has 
recently been much extolled in the treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis or phthisis. 

The wild “ crow garlic ” and “ field garlic ” of Britain are the 
species Allium vineale and A. oleraceum respectively. 

GARNET, or Garnett, HENRY (1555-1606), English Jesuit, 
son of Brian Garnett, a schoolmaster at Nottingham, was edu¬ 
cated at Winchester and afterwards studied law in London. 
Having become a Roman Catholic, he went to Italy, joined the 
.Society of Jesus in 1575, and acquired under Bellarmine and 
others a reputation for varied learning. In 1586 he joined the 
mission in England, becoming superior of the province on the 
imprisonment of William Weston in the following year. In the 
dispute between the Jesuits and the secular clergy known as the 
“ Wisbech Stirs ” (1595-1596) he zealously supported Weston 
in his resistance to any compromise with the civil government. 
His antagonism to the secular clergy was also shown later, when 
in 1603 he, with other Jesuits, was the means of betraying to 
the government the “ Bye Plot,” contrived by William Watson, 
a secular priest. In 1598 he was professed of the four vows. 

Garnet supervised the Jesuit mission for eighteen years with 
conspicuous success. His life was one of concealment and dis¬ 
guises ; a price was put on his head ; but he was fearless and 
indefatigable in carrying on his prop^anda and in ministering 
to the scattered Catholics, even in their prisons. The result was 
that he gained many converts, while the number of Jesuits in 
England increased during his tenure of office from three to forty. 
It is, however, in connexion with the Gunpowder Plot that he is 
best remembered. His part in this, for which he suffered death, 
needs discussion in greater detail. 

In 1603 Garnet received briefs from Pope Clement VIII. 
directing that no person unfavourable to the Catholic religion 
should be allowed to succeed to the throne. About the same time 
he was consulted by Catesby, Tresham and Winter, all afterwards 
involved in the Gunpowder Plot, on the subject of the mission to 
be sent to Spain to induce Philip III. to invade England. Accord¬ 
ing to his own statement he disapproved, but he gave Winter a 
recommendation to Father Creswell, an influential person at 
Madrid. Moreover, in May 1605 he gave introductions to Guy 
Fawkes when he went to Flanders, and to Sir Edmund Baynham 
when he went to Rome (sec Gunpowder Plot). The prepara¬ 
tions for the plot had now been actively going forward since the 
beginning of 1604, and on the 9th of June 1605 Garnet was 
asked by Catesby whether it was lawful to enter upon any 
undertaking which should involve the destruction of the innocent 
together with the guilty, to which Garnet answered in the 
affirmative, giving as an illustration the fate of persons besieged 
in a town in time of war. Afterwards, feeling alarmed, according 
to his own accounts, he admonished Catesby against intending the 
death of “ not only innocents but friends and necessary persons 
for a commonwealth,” and showed him a letter from the pope 
forbidding rebellion. According to Sir Everard Digby, however. 
Garnet, when asked the meaning of the brief, replied “ that they 
were not (meaning the priests) to undertake or procure stirs, but 
yet they would not hinder any, neither was it the pope’s mind 
they should, that should be undertaken for Catholic good. . . . 
This answer, with Mr Catesby’s proceedings with him and me, 
gave me absolute belief that the matter in general was approved, 
though every particular was not known.” Both men were en¬ 
deavouring to exculpate themselves, and therefore both, state¬ 
ments are stibject to suspicion. A few days later, according to 
Garnet, the Jesuit, Oswald Tesemond, known as Greenway, 
informed him of the whole plot “ by way of confession,” when, 
as he declares, he expressed horror at the design and urged Green¬ 


way to do his utmost to prevent its execution. Subsequently, 
after his trial. Garnet said he ” could not certainly affirm ” that 
Greenway intended to relate the matter to him in confession. 

Garnet’s conduct in now keeping the plot a secret has been a 
matter of considerable controversy not only between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, but amongst Roman Catholic writers 
themselves. F'ather Martin del Rio, a Jesuit, writing in 1600, 
discusses the exact case of the revelation of a plot in confession. 
Almost all the learned doctors, he says, declare that the confessor 
may reveal it, but he adds, “ the contrary opinion is the safer and 
better doctrine, and more consistent with religion and with the 
reverence due tc> the holy rite of confession.” According to 
Bellarmine, Garnet’s zealous friend and defender, “ If the person 
confessing be concealed, it is lawful for a priest to breuk the .seal 
of confession in order to avert a great calamity ” ; but he justifies 
Garnet’s silence by insisting that it was not lawful to disclose a 
treasonable secret to a heretical king. According to Garnet’s own 
opinion a priest cognizant of treason agaiast the state “ is bound 
to find all lawful means to discover it salvo sigiUa confessionis." 
In this connexion it is worth pointing out that Garnet had not 
thought it his duty to disclose the treasonable intrigue with the 
king of Spain in 1602, though there was no pretence in this case 
that he was restricted by the seal of coiife.ssion, and his inactivity 
now tells greatly in his disfavour ; for, allowing even that he 
was bound by confessional secrecy from taking action on Green- 
way’s information, he had still Catesby’s earlier revelations to 
act upon. He appears to have taken no steps whatever to prevent 
the crime, beyond writing to Rome in vague terms tliat ‘‘ he 
feared some particular desperate courses,” which aroused no 
suspicions in that quarter. At the same time he wrote to Father 
Parsons on the 4th of .September that “ as far as he could now see 
the minds of the Catholics were quieted.” 

His movements immediately prior to the attempt were 
certainly suspicious. In September, shortly before the expected 
meeting of parliament on the 3rd of October, Garnet organized a 
pilgrimage to St Winifred’s Well in F'lintshire, which started 
from Gothurst (now Gayhurst), Sir Everard Digby’s house in 
Buckinghamshire, included Rokewood, and stopped at the 
houses of John Grant and Robert Winter, three others of the 
conspirators. During the pilgrimage Garnet asked for the 
prayers of the company “ for some good success for the Catholic 
cause at the beginning of parliament.’’ After his return he went 
on the 39th of October to Coughton in Warwickshire, near which 
place it had been settled the conspirators were to assemble aftei' 
the explosion. On the 6th of November, Bates, Catesby’.s 
servant and one of the conspirators, brought him a letter with the 
news of the failure of the plot and desiring advice. On the 30th 
Garnet addressed a letter to the government in which he pro¬ 
tested his innocence with the most solemn oaths, “ as one who 
hopeth for everlasting salvation.” 

It was not till the 4th of December, however, that Garnet and 
Greenway were, by the confession of Bates, implicated in the 
plot; and on the same day Garnet removed from Coughton to 
Hindlip Hall, near Worcester, a house furnished with cleverly- 
contrived hiding-places for the use of the proscribed priests. 
Here he remained some time in concealment in company with 
another priest, Oldcorne alias Hall, but at last on the 30th of 
January 1606, unable to bear the close confinement any longer, 
they surrendered and were taken up to London, being well 
treated during the journey by Salisbury’s express orders. He w'as 
examined by the council on the 13th of February and frequenth 
questioned during the following days, but refused to incriminate 
himself, and a threat to inflict torture had no effect upon his 
resolution. Subsequently Garnet and Oldcorne having been 
placed in adjoining rooms and enabled to communicate with one 
another, their conversations were overheard on several separati 
occasions and considerable information obtained. Garnet ai 
first denied all speech with Oldcorne, but subsequently on the 8th 
of March confessed his connexion with the plot. He was tried ai 
the GuilcjJ^ll on the 28th. ^ 

Garnet was clearly guilty of mil^ision of treason, i.e. of having 
concealed his knowledge of the crime, an offence which exposed 
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Wm to perpetual imprisonment and forfeiture of his property; 
for the law of England took no account of religious scruples or 
professional etiquette when they permit the execution of a 
preventable crime. Strangely enough, however, the government 
passed over the incriminating conversation with Greenway, and 
relied entirely on the strong circumstantial evidence to support 
the charge of high treason against the prisoner. The trial was 
not conducted in a manner which would be permitted in more 
modern days. The rules of evidence which now govern the pro¬ 
cedure in criminal cases did not then exist, and Garnet’s trial, 
like many others, was influenced by the political situation, the 
case against him being supported by general political accusations 
against the Jesuits as a body, and with evidence of their com¬ 
plicity in former plots against the government. The prisoner 
himself deeply prejudiced his cause by his numerous false state¬ 
ments, and still more by his adherence to the doctrine of equivoca¬ 
tion. Garnet, it is true, claimed to limit the justification of 
equivocation to cases “ of necessary defence from injustice and 
wrong or of the obtaining some good of great importance when 
there is no danger of harm to oriiers,” and he could justify his 
conduct in lying to the council by their own conduct towards him, 
which included treacherous eavesdropping and fraud, and also 
threats of torture. Moreover, the attempt of the counsel for the 
crown to force the prisoner to incriminate himself was opposed to 
the whole spirit and tradition of the law of England. He was 
declared guilty, and it is probable, in spite of the irregularity and 
unjudicial character of his trial, that substantial justice was 
done by his conviction. His execution took place on the 3rd of 
May i6o6, (Jarnet acknowledging himself justly condemned for 
his conceaJment of the plot, but maintaining to the last that he 
had never approved it. The king, who had shown him favour 
throughout and who had forbidden his being tortured, directed 
that he should he hanged till he was quite dead and that the 
usual frightful cruelties should be omitted. 

Soon after his death the story of the miracle of “ Garnet’s Straw ” 
was circulated all over Europe, according to which a blood-stained 
straw from the scene of execution which came into the hands of 
one John Wakinson, a young and fervent Roman Catholic, who 
was present, developed Garnet’s likeness. In consequence of the 
credence which the story obtained. Archbishop Bancroft was 
commissiwied by the privy council to discover and punish the 
impostors. Garnet’s name was included in the list of the 353 
Roman Catholic martyrs sent to Rome from England in 1880, and 
in the 2nd appendix of the Menology of England and Wales 
compiled by order of the cardinal archbishop and the bishops of 
the province of Westminster by R. Stanton in 1887, where he is 
styled “ a martyr whose cause is deferred for future investigation.” 
The passage in Macbeth (Act n. Scene iii.) on equivocators no 
doubt refers especially to Garnet. His aliases were Fanner, 
Marchant, Whaliey,Uarcey Meaze, Phillips, Humphreys, Roberts, 
Fulgeham, Allen. Garnet was the au^or of a letter on the 
Martyrdom of Godfrey Maurice, alias John Jones, in Diego 
Yepres’s Historia parii^or de la -persecucion de lnglaterra(isg9); 
a Treatise of Schism, a MS. treatise in reply to A Protestant 
Dialogue between a Gentleman and a Physician ; a translation of 
the Stemma Chrisii with supplements (1622); a treatise on the 
Rosary ; a Treatise of Christian Renovation or Birth (1616). 

AtiTHORirias.—Of the great number of works embodying the 
controversy on the question of Garnet's guilt the following may be 
mentioned, in order of date : A Trite and Perfect Selatton of the 
whole Proceedings against . . . Garnet a Jesuit and his Confederates 
(1606, repr, 1679), the ofiicial account, but incomplete and inaccurate; 
Apologia pro Henrico Garneto (1610), by the Jesuit L'Heureux, 
under the pseudonym Endaemon-Joannes, and Dr Robert Abbot’s 
reply, Antuogia versus Apologiam Eudaemon-Joannes, in which the 
whole subject is well treated ; Henry More, Hist. Provinciae A ngli- 
canae Societatis (ibOo) ; D. Jardinc, Gunpowder Plat (1857) ; J, 
Morris, S.J., Condition of the Catholics under James J. (1872), con¬ 
taining Father Gerard's narrative; J, H. Pollen, Father Henrji 
Garnet and the Gunpowder Plot (1888) ; S. R. Gardiner, What Gun¬ 
powder Plot was (1897), in reply to John Gcrard,-S.J., What was the 
Gunpowder Plot ? (1897) 1 J- Gerard, Contributions towards a Life of 
Father Henry Garnet (1898), See also State Trials II,, and Cal, of 
Stale Papers Dorn., (1603-1610). The oTigmal doenments are pre¬ 
served in the Gunpowder Plot Book at the Record Office. 


GAitNET, a name applied to a group of closely-related 
minerals, many of which are used as gem-stones. The name 
probably comes from the Lai. granalicus, a stone so named from 
its resemblance to the pulp of the pomegranate in colour, or to Its 
seeds in shape; or possibly from grantm, “cochineal,” in allusion 
to the colour of the stone. Hie garnet was tncluded, with other 
red stones, by Theophrastus, under the name ol Av^pa^, while 
the common garnet seems to have been his ArSpdKcov, Pliny 
groups several stones, including garnet, under the term aarhtn- 
culus. The modem carbuncle is a deep red garnet (almandine) 
cut en cabochon, or with a smooth convex surface, frequently 
hollowed out at the back, in consequence of the depth of colour, 
and sometimes enlivened with a foil (see Almandine). The 
Hebrew word nopkek, translated AvBpa^ in the Septuagint, seems 
to have been the garnet or carbuncle, whilst bar^eth (trpdpay^ 
of the Septuagint), though also rendered “ carbuncle,” was prob¬ 
ably either beryl or, in the opinion of Professor Flinders Petrie, 
rock<rystal. Garnets were used as beads in ancient Egypt. 
Though not extensively employed by the Greeks as a material for 
engiaved gems, it was much used for this purpose by the Romans 
of the Empire. Flat polished slabs of garnet arc found inlaid 
in mosaic work in Anglo-Saxon and Merovingian jewelry, the 
material used being almandine, or “ precious garnet.” 

Garnets vary considerably in chemical composition, but the 
variation is limited within a certain raiwe. All are orthosilicates, 
conformable to tlie general formula R’gR'''5(Si04)j, where R*- 
Ca, Mg, Fe, Mn, and R"' = A 1 , P'e, Cr. Although there are many 
kinds of garnet tliey may be reduced to the following six types, 
which may occur intermixed isomorphously ;— 


1. L.aicium-aiumjiuum garnet {iwrossulante), 

а. Cttlcium-ferric garnet (Andradite), CojFejSijO,,. 

3. Calcium-chromium garnet (l/varovite), C^CrjSLOjg. 

4. Magnesium-aluminium garnet (Pyrnpe), Mg,Al,Sij, 0 ,.j. 

5. Ferrous-aluminium garnet {Almandine), FejAlSiaO,-. 

б. Manganous-aluminium garnet {Spessariine), MAgA^SigO,,. 

These are frequentlycalled respectively;—(i) Linie-aluminagamet; 

(2) lime-iron garnet; (3) lime-chrome garnet; (4) mugnesia-^Uumina 
garnet; (5) iron-alumma game't; (6) manganese-alumina garnet. 


The types are usually modified by isomorphou.s replacement of 
some of their elements. 


All garnets crystallize in the cubic system, usually in rhombic 
dodecahedra or in icositetrahedra, or in a combination of the two 
forms (see fig.). Octaliedra and cubes arc rare, but the six-faced 
octahedron occurs in some of the com¬ 
binations. Cleavage obtains parallel 
to the dodecahedron, but is imperfect. 

The hardness varies according to com¬ 
position from 6-5 to 7 'S, and the specific 
gravity in like manner has a wide 
range, varying from 3-4 in the calcium- 
aluminium garnets to 4-3 in the ferrous- 
aluminium species. Sir Arthur H. 

Church found that many garnets when 
fused yielded a product of lower 
density than the original mineral. The 
colour is typically red, but may be brown, yellow, ^reen or even 
black, while some garnets are colourless. Being cubic the garnets 
are normally singly refracting, but anomalies frequently occur, 
leading some authorities to doubt whether the mineral is really 
cubic. The refractive power of garnet is high, so that in micro¬ 
scopic sections, viewed by transmitted light, the mineral stands 
out in relief. 



Garnets are very widely distributedj occurring in crystalline 
schists, gneiss, granite, metamoiphic limestone, seipentine, Md 
occasionally in volcanic rocks. With omphacite and smaragdite, 
garnet foctns the peculiar rock called eelogite. The garnets used for 
industrial purposes are usually found loose in d^ritat d^osits, 
weathered from the parent rock, though in some important workings 
the rock is quarried. The garnets employed as gem-stones are 
described under their respective heading (see Almandine, Cinna¬ 
mon Stone, Demantoid PvRont). Mok of the minerals noticed 
in this article are of scientific father than commercial interest. 

Grossularite, or “ goosebeny-stone,” is typically a brownish-green 
garnet from Siberia, known also as wilujte (a name applied also to 
veeuvianite, 7.0.), from the river Wilui where it occurs. It is reUted 
to hessonite, or cinnamon-ftoae. A Mexican variety occurs in rose- 
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pink dodecahedra. Romantovito Is a brown garnet, of grossularia' 
from Finland, taking its name from Count Romancov. Andra- 
elite was named by J, C. Dana after B. J. d'Andrada e Silva, who 
described, in 1800, one of its varieties allochroite, a Norwegian 
garnet, so named from its variable colour. This ^ecies includes 
most M the common giraet occurring in granular and compact 
masses, sometimes forming garnet rock. To andraditc may be 
referred melanite, a black garnet well known from the volcanic 
tuffs near Rome, used occasionally in the rSth century for mourning 
jewelry. Another black garnet, in small crystals from the Pyrenees, 
is called pyreneitc. Under andradite may also be placed topazolite, 
a honey-yellow garnet, rather like topaz, from l^dmont; colo- 
phonite, a brown resin-like garnet, with which certain kinds of 
idocrasc have been confused ; aplome, a green garnet from Saxony 
and Siberia; and jelletite, a green Swiss garnet named after the 
Rev. J. H. Jellet. Here also may be pla^d tlie green Siberian 
mineral termed demantoid (g.v.), sometimes improperly called 
olivine by jewellers, Uvarovite, named after a Russian minister, 
Count S. S. Uvarov, is a rare green garnet from Siberia and Canada, 
but though of fine colour is never found in crystals large enough for 
gem-stones, Spossartite, or spessartinc, named after Spessart, a 
German locality, is a fine aurora-red garnet, cut for jewelry when 
sufhcicntly clear, and rather resembling cinnamon-stone. It is 
found in Ceylon, and notably in the mica-mines in Amelia county, 
Virginia, United States. A beautiful rose-red garnet, forming a 
line gem-stone, occurs in gravels in Macon county, N.C., and has 
been described by W. E. Hidden and Dr J. H. Pratt under the name 
of rhodolite. It seems related to both almandinc and pyrope, and 
shows the ab.sorption-.spectrum of almandine. The Bohemian garnets 
largely used in jewelry belong to the species pyrope (y.e.). 

Garnets are not only cut as gems, but are used for the bearings of 
pivots in watches, and are in invcli request for abrasive purposes. 
Garnet paper is largely used, especially in America, in place of sand¬ 
paper for smoothing woodwork and for scouring leather in the boot- 
trade. As an abrasive agent it is worked af several localities in the 
United States, especially in New York State, along the borders of 
the Adirondacks, where it occurs in limestone and in gneiss. Mucli 
of the garnet used as an abrasive is coarse almandinc. Common 
garnet, where abundant, has sometimes been used as a fluxing agent 
in metallurgical operations. Garnet has been formed artificially, 
and is known as a furnace-product. 

It may be noted that the name of white garnet has been given to 
the mineral Icucite, which occurs, like garnet, crystallized m icosi- 
tetrahedra. (F. W. R.») 

GARNETT, RICHARD (1835-1906), English librarian and 
author, son of the learned philologist Rev. Richard Garnett 
(1789-1850), priest-vicar of Lichfield cathedral and afterwards 
kee{>er of printed books at the British Museum, who came of a 
Yorkshire family, was born at Lichfield on the »7th of February 
1835. His father was really the pioneer of modern philological 
research in England; his articles in the Quarterly Review (1835, 
1836) on English lexicography and dialects, and on the Celtic 
question, and his essays in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society (reprinted 1859), were invaluable to the later study of 
the English language. The son, who thus owed much to his 
parentage, was educated at home and at a private school, and in 
1851, Just after his father’s death, entered the British Museum as 
an assistant in the library. In 1875 1^6 rose to be superintendent 
of the reading-room, and from 1890 to 1899, when he retired, he 
was keeper of the printed books. In 1883 he was given the 
degree of LL.D- at Edinburgh, an honour repeated by other 
universities, and in 1895 he was made a C.B. 

His long connexion with the British Museum library, and the 
value of his services there, made him a well-known figure in the 
literary world, and he published much original work in both 
prose and verse. His chief publications in book-form were: 
in verse. Primula (1858), lo in Egypt Idylls and Epigrams 

(1869, republished in 1892 as A Chaplet from the Greek Anthology), 
The Queen and other Poems (1902), Collected Poems (1893); in 
prose, biographies of Carlyle (1887), Emerson (1887), Milton 
(1890), Edward Gibbon Wakefield (1898); a volume of re¬ 
markably original and fanciful tales. The Twilight of the Gods 
(1888); a tragedy, Iphigenia in Delphi {1890) ; A Short History 
of Italian Literature (1898); Essays in Librarianskip and Bt'blio- 
phily ^1899); Essays of an Ex-librarian (1901). He was an 
extensive contributor to the Encyclopaedia BritamUca and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, editor of the International 
Library of Famous Literature, and co-editor, with E. Gosse, of the 
elaborate English Literature: an Illustrated Record. So multi¬ 
farious was his output, however, in contributions to reviews, &c., 


and as translator or editor, that this list represents only a small 
part of his published work. He was a member of numerous 
learned literary societies, British and foreign. His facility as an 
expositor, and his gift for lucid andacute generalization, together 
with his eminence as a bibliophile, gave bis work on authority 
which was universally recognized, though it sometimes suffered 
from his relying too much on his memory and his power of 
generalizing — remarkable as both usually were —in cases 
requirii^ greater precision of statement in matters of detail. But 
as an interpreter, whether of biography or belles letlres, who 
brought an unusually wide range of book-learning, in its best 
sense, interestingly and comprehensibly before a large public, and 
at the same time acceptably to the canons of careful scholarship. 
Dr Gsu'nett’s writing was always characterized by clearness, 
common sense and sympathetic appreciation. His official 
career at the British Museum marked an epoch in the manage¬ 
ment of the library, in the history of which hi.s place is second 
only to that of Fanizzi. Besides introducing the “ sliding press ” 
in 1887 he was responsible for reviving the publication of the 
general catalogue, the printing of which, interrupted in 1841, was 
resumed under him in 1880, gradually comj^ted. 'I'he anti¬ 
podes of a Dryasdust, his human interest in books made him an 
ideal librarian, and his courtesy and helpfulness were outstanding 
features in a personality of singular charm. The whole bookish 
world looked on him ns a friend. Among his “ hobbies ” was a 
study of astrology, to which, without associating his name with 
it in public, he devoted prolonged inquiry. Under the pseudonym 
of “ A. G. Trent ” be published in 1880 an article (in the Uni¬ 
versity Magazine) on “ The Soul and the Stars ”—quoted in 
Wilde and Dodson’s Natal Astrology. He satisfied himself that 
there was more truth in the old astrology than modern criticism 
supposed, and he had intended to publish a furtlier monograph 
on the subject, but the intention was frustrated by the ill-health 
wliich led up to his death on the 13th of April 1906. He married 
(1863) an Irish wife, Olivia Narney Singleton (d. 1903), and had a 
family of six children ; his son Edward (b. t868) being a well- 
known literary man, whose wife translated Turgenefi’s works 
into English. (H. Cii.) 

GARNIER. clement JOSEPH (1813-1881), French econo¬ 
mist, was born at Beuil (Alpos maritimes) on the 3rd of October 
1813. Coming to Paris he studied at the ficole de Commerce, of 
which he eventually became secretary and finally a professor. 
In 1842 he founded with Gilbert-Urbain Guillaumin (1801-1864) 
the Soci^te d’Economie politique, becoming its secretary, a post 
which he held till his death; and in 1846 he organized the 
Association pour la Liberte des Echanges. He also helped to 
establish and edited for many years the Journal des iconomistes 
and the Annuaire de Viconomie politique. Of the school of 
laissez faire, he was engaged during his whole life in the advance¬ 
ment of the science of political economy, and in the improve¬ 
ment of French commercial education. In 1873 became a 
member of the Institute, and in 1&76 a senator for the depart¬ 
ment in which he was born. He died at Paris on the 25^ of 
September 1881. Of his writings, the following are the more 
important: Traiti d’economie-^litigue Richard Cobden 

el la Ligue (1846), Traiti des finances (1862), and Principes du 
population (1857). 

GARNIER, GERMAIN, Makquis (1754-1821), French poli¬ 
tician and economist, was bom at Auxerre on the 8th of November 
1754. He was educated for the law, and obtained when young 
the office of procureur to the ChAtelet in Paris. On the calling of 
the states-general he was elected as one of the diputes suppliants 
of the city of Paris, and in 1791 administrator of the department 
of Paris. After the loth of August 1792 he withdrew to the 
Pays de Vaud, and did not return to France till 1795. In public 
life, however, he seems to have been singularly fortunate. In 
1797 he was on the list of candidates for the Directory ; in 1800 
he was prefect of Seine-et-Oise; and in 1804 he was made senator 
and in 1808 a count. After the Restoration he obtained a peerage, 
and on the return of Louis XVII)^ after the Hundred Days, he 
became minister of state and mmber of privy council, and in 
1817 was created a marquis. He died at Paris on the 4th of 
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October i8ji. At court he was, when young, noted for his facile 
power of writing society verse, but his literary reputation depends 
rather on his filter works on political economy, especially his 
admirable translation, with notes and introduction, of Smith’s 
iVealth of Nations (1805) and his Histoire de la monnaie (3 vols., 
i8iq), which contains much sound and well-arranged material. 
His Abrige des principes de Vicon. polit. (1796) is a very clear and 
instructive manual. The valuable Description giographiqtte, 
physique, et politique du departement de Seine-et-Oise (1803) was 
drawn up from his instructions. Other works are De la propriete 
(1792) and Histoire des banques d’escompte (1806). 

GARNIER, JEAN LOUIS CHARLES (1825-1898), French 
arcliitect, was bom in Paris on the 6th of November 1825. He 
was educated in a primary .school, and it was intended that he 
should pursue his father’s craft, that of a wheelwright. His 
mother, however, having heard that with a little previous study 
he might enter an architect’s office and eventually become a 
measuring surveyor {vMficafeur), and earn as much as six francs 
a day, and foreseeing that in consequence of his delicate health 
he would be unfit to work at the forge, sent him to leam drawing 
and mathematics at the Petite ficole de Dessin, in the rue de 
MWeeine, the cradle of so many of the great artists of France. 
His progress was such as to justify his being sent first into an 
architect’s office and then to the well-known atelier of Lebas, 
where he liegan his studies in preparation for the examination of 
the ficole des Beaux Arts, which he passed in 1842, at the age of 
seventeen. Shortly after his admission it became necessary that 
he should support himself, and accordingly he worked during the 
day in various architects’ offices, among them in that of M. 
Vinllet-le-Duc, and confined his studies for the ficole to the 
evening. In 1848 he carried off, at tlie early age of twenty-three, 
the Grand Prix de Rome, and with his comrades in sculpture, 
engraving and music, set off for the Villa do Medicis. His 
principal works were the measured drawings of the Forum of 
Trajan and the temple of Vesta in Rome, and the temple of 
Serapis at Po**uoli. In the fifth year of his travelling student¬ 
ship he went to Athens and measured the temple at Aegina, 
subsequently working out a complete restoration of it, with its 
polychromatic decoration, which was published as a monograph 
in 1877. The elaborate set of drawings which he was com¬ 
missioned by the due de Luynes to make of the tombs of the 
house of Anjou were not published, owing to the death of his 
patron ; and since Garnier’s death they have been given to the 
library of the ^kiole des Beaux Arts, along with other drawings he 
made in Italy. On his return to Paris in 1853 he was appointed 
surveyor to one or two government buildings, with a very 
moderate salary, so that the commission given him by M. Victor 
Baltard to make two water-colour drawings of the Hotel de 
Ville, to be placed in the album presented to Queen Victoria in 
1855, on the occasion of her visit to Paris, proved very acceptable. 
These two drawings are now in the library at Windsor. 

In i860 came, at last, Garnier’s chance: a competition was 
announced for a design for a new imperial academy of music, and 
out of 163 competitors Gamier was one of five selected for a 
second competition, in which, by unanimous vote, he carried off 
the first prize, and the execution of the design was placed in his 
hands. Begun in 1861, but delayed in its completion by the 
Franco-German War, it was not till 1875 that the structure of the 
present Grand Opera House of Paris was finished, at a cost of 
about 35,000,000 francs (£1,420,000). During the war the build¬ 
ing was utilized as the municipal storehouse of provisions. The 
staircase and the magnificent hall are the finest portion of the 
interior, and alike in conception and realization have never been 
approached. Of Gamier’s other works, the most remarkable are 
the Casino at Monte Carlo, the Bischoffsheim villa at Bordighera, 
the Hotel du Cercle de la Librairie in Paris ; and, among tombs, 
those of the musicians Bizet, Offenbach, Masse and Duprato. In 
1874 he was elected a member of the Institute of France, and 
after passing through the grades of chevalier, officer and com¬ 
mander of the Legion of Honour, received in 1895 the rank of 
grand officer, a hi^h distinction that had never before been 
granted to an architect. Charles Garnier’s reputation was not 


confined to France; it was recognized by all the countries of 
Europe, and in England he received, in i886, the royal gold medal 
of the Royal Institute of Architects, given by Queen Victoria. 
Besides his monograph on the temple of Aegina, he wrote 
several works, of which Le Nomiel Opira de Paris is the most 
valuable. For the International Exhibition of 1889 he designed 
the buildings illustrating the “ History of the House ” in all 
periods, and a work on this subject was afterwards published by 
him in conjunction with M. Ammann. Not the least of his 
claims to the gratitude of his country were the services which he 
rendered on the various art juries appointed by the state, the 
Institute of France, and the ficole des Beaux-Arts, services which 
in France are rendered in an honorary capacity. Gamier died 
on the 3rd of August 1898. (R. p. s.) 

GARNIER, MARIE JOSEPH FRANCOIS [Francis] (1839- 
1873), French officer and explorer, was born at St Etienne on the 
25th of July 1839. He entered the navy, and after voyaging 
in Brazilian waters and the Pacific he obtained a post on the 
staff of Admiral Chamer, who from i860 to 1862 was campaign¬ 
ing in Cochin-China. After some time spent in France he 
returned to the East, and in 1862 he was appointed inspector of 
the natives in Cochin-China, and entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of Cho-lon, a suburb of Saigon. It was at hi.s suggestion 
that the marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat determined to send a 
mission to explore the valley of the Mekong, but as Gamier wa.*! 
not considered old enough to be put in command, the chief 
authority was entrusted to Captain Doudart de Lagr6e. In the 
course of the expedition—to quote the words of Sir Roderick 
Murchison addressed to the youthful traveller when, in 1870, he 
was presented with the Victoria Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London—from Kratie in Cambodia to .Shanghai 
5392 m. were traversed, and of these 3625 m., chiefly of country 
unknown to European geography, were surveyed with care, and 
the positions fixed by astronomical observations, nearly the whole 
of the observations being taken by Gamier himself. Volunteering 
to lead a detachment to Talifu, the capital of Sultan Suleiman, 
the sovereign of the Mahommedan rebels in Yunnan, he success¬ 
fully carried out the more than adventurous enterprise. When 
shortly afterwards Lagree died. Gamier naturally assumed the 
command of the expedition, and he conducted it in safety to the 
Yang-tsze-Kiang, and thus to the Chinese coast. On his return 
to France he was received with enthusiasm. The preparation of 
his narrative was interrupted by the Franco-German War, and 
during the siege of Paris he served as principal staff officer to the 
admiral in command of the eighth “ sector.’’ His experiences 
during the siege were published anonymously in the feuilleton of 
Le Temps, and appeared separately os Le Siige de Paris, journal 
d’un o^ier de marine (1871). Returning to Cochin-China he 
found the political circumstances of the country unfavourable 
to further exploration, and accordingly he went to China, and in 
1873 followed the upper course of the Yang-tsze-Kiang to the 
waterfalls. He was next commissioned by Admiral Dupr6, 
governor of Cochin-China, to found a French protectorate or a 
new colony in Tongki^. On the 20th of November 1873 he took 
Hanoi, the capital of Tungking, and on the aist of December he 
was slain in fight with the Black Flags. His chief fame rests on 
the fact that he originated the idea of exploring the Mekong, and 
carried out the larger portion of the work. 

The narrative of the principal expedition appeared in 1873, as 
Voyage d'exploration en Indo-Chine effectui fendant les annies tSbb, 
tS&j et 186S, publii sous la direction de M. Francis Gamier, avec 
le concours de M, Delaporte et de MM, Joubert et Thorel (2 vols.). 
An account of the Yahg-tszc-Kiang from Gamier’s pen is given in 
the Bulletin de la Soc. de Giog. (1874). His Chronique royale du 
Cambodje was reprinted from the Journal Asiatique m 1872. See 
Ocean Highways (1874) for a memoir ^ Colonel Yule ; and Hugh 
Clifford, Further India, in the Story of Exploration series (1904). 

GARNIER, ROBERT (c. 1545-;^. 1600), French tragic poet, w^ 
bom at Ferte Bernard (Le Maine) in 1545. He published his 
first work while still a law-student at Toulouse, where he won a 
prize (1565) in the jeux Horaux, It was a collection of lyrical 
pieces, now lost, entitled Plaintes amoureuses de Robert Gamter 
(1565). .After some practice at the Parisian bar, he became 
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coiueiller du roi au si^ge prisidial et s^ichausste of Le Maine, 
his native district, and later lieutenant-gtoiral criminel. His 
friend Lacroix du Maine says that he enjoyed a great reputation 
as w orator. He was a distinguished magistrate, of considerable 
weight in his native province, who gave his leisure to literature, 
and whose merits as a poet were fully recognized by his own 
generation. He died at ha Mans probably in 1599 or 1600, 

In hu early plays he was a close follower of the school of 
dramatists who were inspired by the study of Seneca. In these 
productions there is litue that is strictly dramatic except the 
form. A tragedy; was a series of rhetorical speeches relieved by a 
lyric chorus. His pieces in this manner are Porcie (published 
1568, acted at the h6tel de Bourgogne in 1573), Collie and 
Hippolyte (both acted in 1573 and printed in 1574). In Porcie 
the deaths of Cassius, Brutus and Portia are each ^e subject of 
an eloquent recital, but the action is confined to the death of the 
nurse, who alone is allowed to die on the stage. His next group 
of tragedies—Marc-Antoine (1578), La Troade (1579), Antigone 
^cted and printed 1580) —shows an advance on the theatre of 
Etienne Jodelle and Jacques Gr^vin, and on his own early plays, 
in so much that the rhetorical element is accompanied by abund¬ 
ance of action, though this is accomplished by the plan of joining 
together two virtually independent pieces in the same way. 

In 1582 and 1583 he produced his two masterpieces Brada- 
mante and Les Juives. In Bradamante, which alone of his plays 
has no chorus, he cut himself adrift from Senecan models, and 
sought his subject in Ariosto, the result being what came to be 
known later as a tragi-comedy. The dramatic and romantic 
story becomes a real drama in Garnier’s hands, though even 
there the lovers, Bradamante and Roger, never meet on the stage. 
The contest in the mind of Roger supplies a genuine dramatic 
interest in the manner of Corneille. Les Juives is the pathetic 
story of the barbarous vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
Jewish king Zedekiah and his children. The Jewish women 
lamenting the fate of their children take a principal part in this 
trajjedy, which, although almost entirely elegiac in conception, 
is singularly well designed, and gains unity by the personality of 
the prophet. M. Faguet says that of all French tragedies of the 
i6th and 17th centuries it is, with Athalie, the best constructed 
with regard to the requirements of tlie stage. Actual representa¬ 
tion is continually in the mind of the author; his drama is, in 
fact, visually conceived. 

Gamier must be regarded as the greatest French tragic poet of 
his century and the precursor of the great achievements of the 
next. 

The best edition of his works is by Wendelin Foerster (Heilbronn, 
4 vols., 1882-1883). A detailed criticism of his works is to be found 
in unile Faguet, Lo Tragidie franfaise au XVI' siicle (1883, pp. 
183.307). 

GARNIEIt<PAGftS, tTIENNE JOSEPH LOUIS (X801-X841), 
French politician, was bom at Marseilles on the 27th of December 
x8oi. Soon after hb birth his father Jean Francois Gamier, a 
naval surgeon, died, and his mother married Simon Pag^s, a 
college professor, by whom she had a son. The boys were brought 
up together, and took the double name Garnier-Fagis. Etienne 
found employment first in a commercial house in Marseilles, and 
then in an insurance office in Paris. In X825 he began to study 
law, and made some mark as an advocate. A keen opponent of 
the Restoration, he joined various democratic societies, notably 
the Aide-toi, le del t’aidera, an organiution for purifying the 
elections. He took part in the revolution of July X830 ; became 
secretary of the Aide-loi, le del t'aidera, whose propaganda he 
brought into line with his anti-monarchical ideas; and in X831 
was sent from Isire to the chamber of deputies. He was con¬ 
cerned in the preparation of the Compte rendu of 1832, smd 
advocated universal suffrage. He was an eloquent speaker, and 
his sound knowlet^ of business and finance gave him a marked 
influence among aU parties in the chamber. He died in Paris on 
the a3rd of June 1841. 

His hidf-brother. Loins Antoins GARNiEx-PAcfts (X803- 
X87B), fought on the barricades during the revolution of July 
1830, and after Etienne’s death was elected to the chamber of 
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deputies (x^a). He was a keen promoter of reform, and was a 
leading spirit m the affair of the reform banquet fixed for the 
aand of February 1848. He was a member of the provisional 
government of X848, and was named mayor of Paris. On the 
5 th of March x8^ he was made minister of finance, and incurred 
great unpopularity by the imposition of additional taxes. He 
was a member of the Constituent Assembly and of the Executive 
Commission. Under the Empire he was conspicuous in the 
republican opposition and opposed the war with Prussia, and 
after the fall of Napoleon III. became a member of the Govern¬ 
ment of National Defence. Unsuccessful at the elections for the 
National Assembly (the 8th of February X871), he retired into 
private life, and died in Paris on the 3xst of October X878. He 
wrote Histoire de la revolution de 1848 (x86o-x86a); Hidoire de 
la commission executive (X869-X872) ; and L’Opposition et I’empire 
(X872). 

GARNISH, a word meaning to fit out, equip, furnish, now 
particularly used of decoration or ornament. It is formed from 
the O. Fr. garnisant or guarnissant, participle of garnir, guarnir, 
to furnish, equip. This is of Teutonic origin, the base being 
represented in 0 . Eng. warnian, to take warning, beware, and 
Ger. women, to warn, Eng. warn ; the original sense would be to 
guard ag^st, fortify, hence equip or fit out. The meaning of 
“ warn ” is seen in the law term “ garnishee,” a person who owes 
money to or holds money belonging to another and is “ warned ” 
by order of the court not to pay it to his immediate creditor but 
to a third person who has obtained final judgment against that 
creditor. (See Attachment ; Execution ; Bankruptcy.) 

6AR0 HILLS, a district of British India, in the hills division of 
Extern Bengal and Assam. It takes its name from the Garos, a 
tribe of doubtful ethnical affinities and peculiar customs, by whom 
it is almost entirely inhabited. The Garos are probably a section 
of the great Bodo tribe, which at one time occupied a large part of 
Assam. According to the census of 1901 they numbered 128,1x7. 
In the x8th century they are mentioned as being frequently in 
conflict with the inhabitants of the plains below their hUls, and in 
1790 the British government first tried to reduce them. No 
permanent success was achieved. In 1852 raids by the Garos 
were foUowed by a blockade of the hills, but in 1856 they were 
again in revolt. Again a repressive expedition was despatched in 
i86x, but in x866 diere was a further raid. A British officer was 
now posted among the hills ; this step was effective ; in 1869 the 
district was constituted, and though in 1871 an outrage was 
committed against a native on the survey staff, there was little 
opposition when an expedition was sent in 1872-1873 to bring the 
whole district into submission, and there were thereafter no 
further disturbances. 

The district consists of the last spurs of the Assam hills, which 
here run down almost to the bank of the Brahmaputra, where tliat 
river debouches upon the plain of Bengal and takes its great 
sweep to the south. The administrative headquarters are at 
Tura. The area of the district is 3140 sq. m. In 1901 the 
population was 138,274, showing aa increase of 14 % in the 
decade. The American missionaries maintain a smdl training 
school for teachers. The public buildings at Tura were entirely 
destroyed by the earthquake of June 12, 1897, and the roads in 
the district were greatly damaged by subsidence and fissures. 
Coal in large quantities and petroleum are known to exist. 
TTie chief exports are cotton, timber and forest products. Trade 
is small, though the natives, according to their own standard, 
are prosperous. They are fair agriculturists. Communications 
within the district are by cart-roads, bridle-paths and native 
tracks. 

GARONNE (Lat. Garumna), a river of south-western France, 
rising in the Maladetta group of the Pyrenees, and flowing in a 
wide curve to the Atlantic Ocean. It is formed by two torrents, 
one of which has a subterranean course of aj m., disappearing in 
the sink known as the Trou du Taureau (“ bull’s hole ”) and 
reappearing at the Goueil de Jou6ou. After a course of 30 m. in 
Spanish territory, during which it flows through the fine gorge 
called the»Vallie d’Aran, the Gironne enters France in Ae 
department of Haute Garonne thrmigh the narrow defile of the 
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Poet du Roi, and ait once becomes navigable for raft^ At 
Montr^jean it receives on the left the Neste, and encountering at 
this point the vast plateau of Lannemezan is forced to tran 
abruptly east, flowing in a wide curve to Toulouse. At Saint 
Martory it gives off the irrigation canal of that name. At this, 
point the Garonne enters a fertile plain, and supplies the mo^e 
power to several mills. It is joined on the right by various 
streams fed by the snows of the Pyrenees. Such are the Salat, at 
whose confluence river navigation propw begins, and the Arize 
and the Ariige (both names signifying “ river ”). From Toulouse 
the Garonne flows to the north-west, now skirting the northern 
border of the plateau of Lannemezan which here drains into it, the 
principalistreams being the Save, the Gers and the Baise. On its 
right hand the Garonne is swelled by its two chief tributaries, the 
Tam, near Moissac, and the Lot, below Agen ; farther down it is 
joined by the Drot (or Dropt), and on the left by the Ciron. 
Between Toulouse and Caatets, m. above Bordeaux, and the 
highest point to which ordinary spring-tides ascend, the river is 
accompanied at a distance of from a i to 3 m. by the so-called 
“ lateral canal ” of the Garonne, constructed in 1838-1856. 
This canal is about 120 m. long, or 133 m. including its branches, 
one of which runs off at right angles to Montauban on the Tam. 
From Toulouse to Agen the main canal follows die right bank of 
the Garonne, crossing the Tam on an aqueduct at Moissac, while 
another magnificent aqueduct of twenty-three arches carries it at 
Agen from the right to the left bank of the river. It has a fall of 
420 ft. and over fifty locks, and is navigable for vessels having the 
maximum dimensions of 98J ft. length, 19 ft. breadth and 64 ft. 
draught. The carrying trade upon it is chiefly in agricultural 
produce and provisions, building materials, wood and industrial 
products. At Toulouse the canal connects with the Canal du 
Midi, which runs to the Mediterranean. After passing Castets the 
Garonne begins to widen out considerably, and from being 160 
yds. broad at Agen increases to about 650 yds. at Bordeaux, its 
great commercial port. Prom here it flows with ever-increasing 
width between two flat shores to the Bee d’Amb&i (154 m.), 
where, after a course of 357 m., it unites with the Dordogne to 
form the vast estuary known as the Gironde. The triangular 
peninsula lying between these two great tidal rivers is called 
Entre-deux-mers (“ between two seas ”) and is famous for its 
wines. The drainage area of the Garonne is nearly 33,000 sq. m. 
Floods are of common occurrence, and descend very suddenly. 
The most disastrous occurred in 1875, i856.and in 1770, when the 
flood level at Castets attained the record height of 424 ft. above 
low-water mark. 

6ARHET (from the O. Fr. garite, modem guerite, a watch- 
tower, connected ultimately with “ guard ” and “ ward ”), 
properly a small look-out tower built on a wall, and hence the 
name given to a room on the top storey of a building, the sloping 
ceiling of which is formed by the roof. 

GARRETT, JOiO BAPTISTA DA SILVA LEITXO DE 
ALMEIDA, ViscoNDE DE Almeida - Garkett (1799-1854), 
perhaps the greatest Portuguese poet since Camoens, was of 
Irish descent. Bora in Oporto, his parents moved to the Quinta 
do Castello at Gaya when he was five years old. The French 
invasion of Portugal drove the family to the Azores, and Garrett 
made his first studies at Angra, beginning to versify at an early 
age under the influence of his uncle, a poet of the school of 
Bocage. Going to the university of Coimbra in i8t6, he soon 
earned notoriety by the precocity of his talents and his fervent 
Liberalism, and there he gained his first oratorical and literary 
successes. His tragedy Luerecia was played there in February 
1819, and during this period he also wrote Metope as well as a 
great part of Caio, all these plays belonging to the so-called 
classicat school. Leaving Coimbra with a law degree, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Lisbon, and on the nth of November 1822 married 
D. Luiza Midosi; but the alliance proved unhappy and a formal 
separation took place in 1839. 

The reactionary movement against the Radical revolution of 
1820 reached its hei^t in t823, and Garrett had to leave Portugal 
by order of the Absolutist ministry then in power, and went 
to England. He became acquainted with the masterpieces of 


the English and German romantic movements during his stay 
abroad. 

Imbued with the spirit of nationality, he wrote in 1824 at 
Havre the poem “ Camffes,” which destroyed the influence of the 
wom-out classical and Arcadian rhymers, and in the following 
year composed the patriotic poem “ D. Branca,” or “ The 
Conquest of the Algarve.” He was permitted to return to 
Portugal in 1826, and thereupon devoted himself to journalism. 
With the publication of O Portuguet, he raised the tome of the 
press, exhibiting an elevation of ideas and moderation of language 
then unknown in political controversy, and he introduced the 
“ feuilleton.” But his defence of Liberal principles brought him 
three months’ imprisonment, and when D. Miguel was proclaimed 
absolute king on the 3rd of May 1828, Garrett had again to leave 
the country. In London, where he sought refuge, he continued 
his adhesion to romanticbm by publishing Adozinda and Bernal- 
Francez, expansions of old folk-poems, which met with the 
warmest praise from Southey and were translated by Adamson. 
He spent the next three years in and about Birmbgham, 
Warwick and London, engaged in writing poetry and political 
pamphlets, and by these and by his periodicals he did much to 
unite the Portuguese Smigris and to keep up their spirit amid 
their sufferings in a foreign land. Learning that an expedition 
was being organized in !^ance for the liberation of Portugal, 
Garrett raised funds and joined the forces under D. Pedro as a 
volunteer. Sailing in February 1832, he disembarked at Terceira, 
whence he passed to S. Miguel, then the seat of the Liberal 
government. Here he became a co-operator with the statesman 
Mousinho da Silveira, and assisted him in drafting those laws 
which were to revolutionize the whole framework of Portuguese 
society, this important'work being done far from books and 
without pecuniaiy reward. In his spare time he wrote some of 
the beautiful lyrics afterwards collected into Flores sent Fructo. 
He took part in the expedition that landed at the Mindello on the 
8th of July 1832, and in the occupation of Oporto. Early in the 
siege he sketched out, under the influence of Walter Scott, the 
historical romance Area de Sant’ Anna, descriptive of the city in 
the reign of D. Pedro I.; and, in addition, he organked the 
Home and Foreign offices under the marquis of Palmclla, drafted 
many important royal decrees, and prepared the criminal and 
commercial code.s. In the following November he wm de¬ 
spatched as secretary to the marquis on a diplomatic mbsion to 
foreign courts, which involved him in much personal hardship. 
In the next year the capture of Lbbon enabled him to return 
home, and he was charged to prepare a scheme for the reform of 
public instruction. 

In 1834-1835 he served os consul-general and charg 4 d’affaires 
at Brussels, representing Portugal with distinction under most 
difficult circumstances, for which he received no thanks^ and 
little pay. When he got bock, the government employed him to 
draw up a proposal for the construction of a national theatre and 
for a conservatoire of dramatic art, of which he became the 
head. He instituted prizes for the best plays, himself revbing 
nearly all that were produced, and a school of dramatists and 
actors arose under hb influence. To give them modeb, he 
proceeded to write a series of prose dramas, chooiMg hb subjects 
from Portuguese history. He ibegon in 1838 with the Auta de 
Gil Vicente, considering that the first step towards the re¬ 
creation of the Portuguese drama was to revive the memory of its 
founder, and he followed this np in 1842 by the Alfageme de 
Saniartm, dealing with the Holy ConstaUe, and in 1^3 by 
Frei Lutz de Sottsa, ene of the few great tragedies of the 19th 
century, a work as intensely national as The Lusiads. The story, 
which in part b historically true, and has the merit of being 
simple, like the action, b briefly as follows, D. JoSo de Portugal, 
Who was supposed to .have died at the battie of Aloocer, returns, 
years afterwards, to find hb viife married to Maitoel de Sousa and 
the mother of a daughter by him, named Maria. Thereupon the 
pair separate and enter religion, and Manoel becomes the famous 
chronicler, Frei Luiz de Sousa (g.v.). The characters live tod 
move) especially Telmd, the old servant, who would never believe 
in the death of hb former master D, JoBo, and the consumptive 
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child’Maria, who belfisTehno to create the atmosphere of impend' 
ing disasrer; while the episodes, pvticularly those of the return 
of D> Joflo and the death of Maria, are full of power, and the 
laiwuage is Portuguese of the best. 

Entering parliament in liyj, Garrett soon made his mark as 
an orator^ In that year he delivered many notable discourses in 
defence of liberal ideas. He also brought in a! literary copyright 
billj which, when it became law in 1851, served as a precedent for 
similar legislation in England and Prussia. In 1840 he made his 
famous speech known as Porto Pyreu, in which he skilfully turned 
the well'^nown> anecdote of the “ mad Athenian ” agaiiut his 
opponents. While attending with assiduity to his duties as a 
deputy, he wrote, about this time, the drama D. Filippa de 
Vilhena, founded on an incident in the revolution of 1640, for 
representation by the pupils of the conservatoire, and the 
session of 1S41 saw another of his oratorical triumphs in his 
speech against the law of tithes. In July 1843 excursion to 
Santarem resulted in his prose masterpiece Viagens na minha 
terra, at once a novel and a miscellany of literary, political and 
philosophic criticism, written without plan or method, easy, 
jovial and epigrammatic. He took no part in the civil war that 
followed the revolution of Maria da Fonte, but continued his 
literary labours, producing in 1848 the comedy A Sobrinha do 
Marquez, dealing with the times of Pombal, and in 1849 an 
hirtorical memoir on Mousinho da Silveira. He spent much of 
the year 1850 in finishing his Rxmarutiro, a collection of folk- 
poetry of which he was the first to perceive the value; and in 
June 1851 he was created a viscount. In the followbg December 
he drew up the additional act to the constitutional charter, and 
his draft was approved by the ministers at a cabinet meeting in 
his house. Further, he initiated the Conselho Ultramarino ; and 
the Law of the Misericordias, with its preamble, published in 1852, 
was entirely from his penj In the same year he became for a 
short time minister of foreign affairs. In 1853 brought out 
Folhas Cahidas, a collection of short poems ablaze with passion 
and exquisite in form, of which his friend Herculano said: 
“ if Camoens had written love verses at Garrett’s age, he could 
not have equalled him.” His final literary work was a novel, 
Helena, which he left unfinished, and on ^e loth of Februaay 
1854 he made his last notable speech in the House. He died on 
the 9th of December 1854, and on the 3rd of May 1903 his re¬ 
mains were translated to the national pantheon, the Jeronymos 
at Belem, where they rest near to those of Camoens. As poet, 
novelist, journalist, orator and dramatist, he deserves the remark 
of Re hello da Silva: “ Garrett was not a man of letters only but 
an entire literature in himself.” 

Besides his strong religious faith, Garrett was endowed with a 
deep sensibility, a creative imagination, rare taste and a singular 
capacity for sympathy. Thus, though a learned man and an able 
jurist, he was bound to be first and always an artist. His artistic 
temperament explains his many-sided activity, his expansive 
kindliness, his seductive charm, especially for women, his patriot¬ 
ism, fads aristocratic pretensions, his huge vanity and dandyism, 
and the ii^^enuousness that absolves him from many faults in an 
irregular life. From rich artistic nature sprang his profound, 
sincere, sensual and melancholy lyrics, the variety and perfection 
of his scenic creations, the splendour <A his eloquence, the truth of 
his comic vein, the elegance of his lighter compositions. Two 
books stand out in bold relief from among his writings; Folhas 
Cahidas, and that tragedy of fatality and pity. Fret Lutz de 
Sousa, mth its gallery of noble figures incarnating the truest 
realism in an aliiiiMt perfect prose form. The complete collection 
of his works comprises twenty-four voiumes and there are several 
editions. 

Authoritrs.—G omes de Aniorim, Garrett, memorias biographioas 
{i vofs., Lisbon, 1882-1888); D. Romero Ortiz, La iMteratura 
Portuguesa »u el siglo XIX (Madrid, 1869), pp. 163-221; Dr 
Theophilo Braga, Garrett e o romantisma (Oporto, 1904), and Garrett 
e os dramas romanticos (Oporto, 1905), with a full bibUegiaphy; 
Imioeencio da SHva) Dicetbnario bibUographico Portugues,.yoL lii. 
309-316, and voL x. pp. 180-183. See Revue eruyclopldique 
ousts, No. .184, for a binuogTaphy of the foreign translations of 
Garrett. Fret Lute de Sousa was translated by Edgar PrestMe under 
the title Brother Luis de'Sousa (London, 1909). (E. Pr.) 
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OASitBTTINfi, properly Gaclbtving, a term in architecture 
for the proceas.in which the “ gallets " or small splintera of stone 
are inserted in the joints of coarse masonry to protect the 
mortar joints; they are stuck in while the mortar is wet. 

OAHRiex^ DAVID (1717-1779), English actor and theatrical 
manager, was descended from a good French Protestant family 
named Garric or Garric|ue of Bordeaux, which had settled in 
England on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His father. 
Captain Peter Garrick, who had married Ambdla Clou^ the 
daughter of a vicar choral-of Lichfield cathedral, was cn a re¬ 
cruiting expedition when his famous third son was bom at Here¬ 
ford on the 19th of February 1717. Captain Garrick, who had 
made his home at Lichfield, where he had a large family, in 1731 
rejoined his regiment at Gibraltar. This kept him absent from 
home for many years, during which letters were written to him 
by “ little Davy,” acquainting him with the doings at Lichfield. 
When the boy was about eleven years old he paid a short visit 
to Lisbon where his unde David had settled as a wine merchant. 
On his father’s return from Gibraltar, David, who had previously 
been ed^ated at the grammar school of Lichfield, was, largely by 
the ad-vice of Gilbert Wahnley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court, 
sent wi'^-his brother George to the “ academy ” at Edial, just 
opened'in June or July 1736 by Samuel Johnson, the senior by 
seven years of David, who was then nineteen. This seminary 
was, however, dosed in about six months, and on the 2nd of 
March 173^/7 both Johnson and Garrick left Lichfield for 
London—Johnson, os he afterwards said, “ with twopence 
halfpenny in his pocket,” and Garrick “ with three-halfpence in 
his.” Johnson, whose chief asset was the MS. tragedy of Irene, 
was at first the host of his former pupil, who, however, before the 
end of the year took up his residence at Rochester with John 
Colson (afterwards Lucasian professor at Cambridge). Capitain 
Garrick died about a month after David’s arrival in London. 
Soon afterwards, his uncle, the wine merchant at Lisbon, having 
left David a sum of £1000, he and his brother entered into 
partaerahip as wine merchants in London and Lichfield, David 
taking up the London business. The concern was not prosperous 
—^though Samuel Foote’s assertion that he had known Garrick 
with three quarts of vinegar in the cellar calling himself a wine 
merchant need not be taken literally—and before the end of 1741 
he had spent nearly half of his capital. 

His passion for the st^e completely engrossed him ; he tried 
his hand both at dramatic criticism and at dramatic authorship. 
His first dramatic piece, Lethe, or Aesop in the Shades., which he 
was thirty-seven years later to read from a splendidly bound 
transcript to King George III. and Queen Charlotte, was played 
at Drury Lane on the 15th of April 1740 ; and he became a well- 
known frequenter of theatrical circles. His first appearance on 
the stage was made in March 1741, incognito, as harlequin at 
Goodman’s Fields, Yates, who was ill, having allowed him to take 
his place during a few scenes of the pantomime entitled Harlequin 
Student, or The Fall of Pantomime with the Restoration of the 
Drama. Garrick subsequently occhmpanied a party of players 
from the same theatre to Ipswich, where he played his first part 
as an actor under tlte name of Lyddal, in the character of Aboan 
(in Southerne’s Oroonoko). His success in this and other parts 
determined his future career. On the 19th of October 1741 he 
made his appearance at Goodman’s Fields as Richard HI. and 
gained the most enthusiastic applause. Among the audience 
was Macklin, whose performance of Shylock, early in the same 
year, had pointed the way along which Garrick was so rapidly to 
pass in triumph. On the morrow the latter wrote to bis brotlier 
at Lichfield, ^oposing to make arrangements for his withdrawal 
from thci partnership, which, after much distreuful complaint on 
the part of his family, met him with the utmost consideration, 
were ultimately carried into effect. Meanwhile, each night had 
added to his popularity on the stage. The town, as Gray (who, 
like Horace Walpole, at first held out against the furore) declared, 
was “ horn-mad ” about him. Before his Richard had exhausted 
its ordinal effect, he won new^plause as Aboan, and soon 
aftenawlfs os Lear and as Pien^n Otway’s Venice Preserved, 
as well as in several comic characters (including that of Bayes). 
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Glover (“ Leonidas ”) attended every performance ; the duke of 
Argyll, Lords Cobham and Lyttelton, Pitt, and several other 
members of parliament testified their admiration. Within the 
first six months of his theatrical career he acted in eighteen 
characters of all kinds, and from the 2nd of December he appeared 
in his own name. Pope went to see him three times during his 
first performances, and pronounced that “ that young man 
never had his equ^ as an actor, and he will never have a rival.” 
Before next spring he had supped with “ the great Mr Murray, 
counsellor,” and was engaged to do so with Mr Pope through 
Murray’s introduction, while he was dining with Halifax, Sand¬ 
wich and Chesterfield. ” There was a dozen dukes of a night at 
Goodman’s Fields,” writes Horace Walpole. Garrick’s farce of 
The Lying Valet, in which he performed ^e part of Sharp, was at 
this time brought out with so much success that he ventured to 
send a copy to his brother. 

His fortune was now made, and while the managers of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane resorted to the law to make Gifiard, the 
manager of Goodman's Fields, close his little theatre, Garrick 
was engaged by Fleetwood for Drury Lane for the season of 1742. 
In June of that year he went over to Dublin, where he found the 
same homage paid to his talents as he had received from his own 
countrymen. He was accompanied by Margaret (Peg) Woffing¬ 
ton, of whom he had been for some time a fervent admirer. 
(His claim to the authorship of the song to Lovely Peggy is 
still sub judice. There remains some obscurity as to the end of 
their liaison.) From September 1742 to April 1745 he played at 
Drury Lane, after which he again went over to Dublin. Here 
he remained during the whole season, as joint-manager with 
Sheridan, in the direction and profits of the Theatre Royal in 
Smock Alley. In 1746-1747 he fulfilled a short engagement with 
Rich at Covent Garden, his last series of performances under a 
management not his own. With the close of that season Fleet¬ 
wood’s patent for the management of Drury Lane expired, and 
Garrick, in conjunction with Lacy, purchased the property of the 
theatre, together with the renewal of the patent; contributing 
{8000 as two-thirds of the purchase-money. In September 1747 
it was opened with a strong company of actors, Johnson’s 
prologue being spoken by Garrick, while the epilogue, written by 
him, was spoken by Mrs Woffington. The negotiations involved 
Garrick in a bitter quarrel with Macklin, who appears to have had 
a real grievance in the matter, Garrick took no part himself till 
his performance of Archer in the Beaux' Stratagem, a month after 
the opening. For a time at least ” the drama’s patrons ” were 
content with the higher entertainment furnished them; in the 
end Garrick had to “ please ” them, like most other managers, by 
gratifying their love of show. Garrick was surrounded by many 
players of eminence, and he had the art, as he was told by Mrs 
Qive, “ of contradicting the proverb that one cannot make 
bricks without straw, by doing what is infinitely more difficult, 
making actors and actresses without genius.” He had to en¬ 
counter very serious opposition from the old actors whom he had 
distanced, and with the younger actors and actresses he was 
involved in frequent quarrels. But to none of them or their 
fellows did he, so far as it appears, show that jealousy of real 
merit from which so many great actors have been unable to remain 
free. For the present he was able to hold his own against all 
competition. The naturalness of his acting fascinated those who, 
like Partridge in Tom Jones, listened to nature’s voice, and 
justified the preference of more conscious critics. To be ” pleased 
with nature ” was, as Churchill wrote, in the Rosciad (1761),' 
to be pleased with Garrick. For the stately declamation, the 
sonorous, and beyond a doubt impressive; chimt of Quin and his 
fellows, Garrick substituted raptid changes of passion and humour 
in both voice and gesture, which held his audiences spellbound. 
“ It seemed,” wrote Richard Cumberland, “ as if a whole century 
had been stepped over in the passage of a single scene; old 
things were done away, and a new order at once brought forward, 

’ In the subsequent Apology addressed to the Critical Reviewers, 
Churchill revenged himseu for the slight which he supposed Garrick 
to have put upon him, by some miteful lines, which, hoWever, 
Garrick requited by good-humoured kindness. 


bright and luminous, and clearly destined to dispel the barbarisms 
of a tasteless age, too long superstitiously devoted to the illusions 
of imposing declamation.” Garrick’s French descent and his 
education may have contributed to give him the vivacity and 
versatility which distinguished him as an actor; and nature had 
given him an eye, if not a stature, to command, and a mimic 
power of wonderful variety. The list of his characters in tragedy, 
comedy and farce is large, and would be extraordinary for a 
modem actor of high rank; it includes not less than seventeen 
Shakespearian parts. As a manager, though he committed some 
grievous blunders, he did good service to the theatre and signally 
advanced the popularity of Shakespeare’s plays, of which not 
less than twenty-four were produced at Drury Lane under his 
management. Many of these were not pure Shakespeare ; and 
he is credited with the addition of a dying speech to the text of 
Macbeth. On the other hand, Tate Wilkinson says that Garrick’s 
production of Hamlet in 1773 was well received at Drury Lane 
even by the galleries, “ though without their favourite acquaint¬ 
ances the gravediggers.” Among his published adaptations are 
an opera. The Fairies (from Midsummer Night’s Dream) (1755) ; 
an opera The Tempest (1756); Catherine and Petruchio (1758); 
Florixel and Perdita (1762). But not every generation has the 
same notions of the way in which Shakespeare is best honoured. 
Few sins of omission can be charged against Garrick as a 
manager, but he refused Home’s Douglas, and made the wrong 
choice between False Delicacy and The Good Natur’d Man. 
For the rest, he purified the stage of much of its grossness, and 
introduced a relative correctness of costume and decoration 
unknown before. To the study of English dramatic literature he 
rendered an important service by bequeathing his then unrivalled 
collection of plays to the British Museum. 

After escaping from the chains of his passion for the beautiful 
but reckless Mrs Woffington, Garrick had in 1749 married 
Mademoiselle Violette (Eva Maria Veigel), a German lady who 
had attracted admiration at Florence or at Vienna as a dancer, 
and had come to England early in 1746, where her modest grace 
and the rumours which surrounded her created a furore, and where 
she found enthusiastic patrons in the earl and countess of Burling¬ 
ton. Garrick, who called her “ the best of women and wives,” 
lived most happily with her in his villa at Hampton, squired by 
him in 1754, whither he was glad to escape from his house in 
Southampton Street. To this period belongs Garrick’s quarrel 
with Barry, the only actor who even temporarily rivalled him in 
the favour of the public. In 2763 Garrick and his wife visited 
Paris, where they were cordially received and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Diderot and others at the house of the baron d’Holbach. 
It was about this time that Grimm extolled Garrick as the first 
and only actor who came up to the demands of his imagination ; 
and it was in a reply to a pamphlet occasioned by Garrick’s visit 
that Diderot first gave expression to the views expounded in his 
Paradoxe sur le comidien. After some months spent in Italy, 
where Garrick fell seriously ill, they returned to Paris in the 
autumn of 1764 and made more friends, reaching London in April 
1765. Their union was childless, and Mrs Garrick survived her 
husband until 1822. Her portrait by Hogarth is at Windsor 
Castle. 

Garrick practically ceased to act in 1766, but he continued the 
management of Drury Lane, and in 1769 organized tlM Shake¬ 
speare celebrations at Stratford-on-Avon, an undertaking which 
ended in dismal failure, though he composed an “ Ode upon 
dedicating a building and erecting a Statue to Shakespeare ” on 
the occasion. (See, inter alia, Garrick's Vagary, or England Run 
Mad ; with particulars of the Stratford Jubilee, 1769.) Of his best 
supporters on the stage, Mrs Cibber, with whom he had been 
reconciled, died in 17^, and Mrs (Kitty) Clive retired in 1769 ; 
but Garrick contrived to maintain the success of his theatre. 
He sold his share in the property in 1776 for £35,000, and took 
leave of the stage by playing a round of his favourite characters— 
Hamlet, Lear, Riclwrd and Benedick, among Shakespearian 
parts; Lusignan in Zara, Awon Hill’s adaptation of Voltaire’s 
Zaire ;*and fctely in his owrt adaptation of Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour ; Archer in Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem ; 
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Abel Drumer in Ben Jonson's Alchemist -, Sir John Brute in 
Vanbrugh^IVotioAei Wife-, Leon in Fletcher's Ride a Wife and 
have a Wife. He ended the series, as Tate Wilkinson says, 
“ in full glory ” with “ the youthful Don Felix ” in Mrs Centlivre’s 
Wonder on the loth of June 1776. He died in London on the 
20th of January 1779. He was buried in Westminster Abbey at 
the foot of Shakespeare’s statue with imposing solemnities. An 
elegy on his death was published by William Tasker, poet and 
physiognomist, in the same year. 

in person, Garrick was a little below middle height ; in his 
later years he seems to have inclined to stoutness. The extra¬ 
ordinary mobility of his whole person, and his power of as it were 
transforming himself at will, are attested by many anecdotes and 
descriptions, but the piercing power of his eye must have been his 
most irresistible feature. 

JohnMn, of whose various and often merely churlish remarks 
on Garrick and his doings many are scattered through the page.s 
of Boswell, spoke warmly of the elegance and sprightliness of his 
friend’s conversation, as well as of his liberality and kindness of 
heart; while to the great actor’s art he paid the exquisite tribute 
of describing Garrick’s sudden death as having “ ecKpsed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoverished the public stock of harmless 
pleasure.” But the most discriminating character of Garrick, 
slightly tinged with satire, is that drawn by Goldsmith in his 
poem of Retaliation. Beyond a doubt he was not without a 
certain moral timidity contrasting strangely with his eager 
temjjerament and alertness of intellect; but, though he was not 
cast in a heroic mould, he must have been one of the most 
amiable of men. Garrick was often happy in his epigrams and 
occasional verse, including his numerous prologues and epilogues. 
He had the good taste to recognize, and the spirit to make 
public his recognition of, the excellence of Gray’s odes at a time 
when they were either ridiculed or neglected. His dramatic 
pieces. The Lying Valet, adapted from Motteux’s Novelty I.ethe 
(1740), The Guardian, Linco’s Travels (1767), Miss in her Teens 
(i 747 )> Irish Widow, &c., and his alterations and adaptations of 
old plays, which together fill four volumes, evinced his knowledge 
of stage effect and his appreciation of lively dialogue and action ; 
but he cannot be said to have added one new or original character 
to the diama. He was joint author with Colman of The Clan¬ 
destine Marriage (1766), in which he is said to have written his 
famous part of Lord Ogleby. The excellent farce. High Life 
below Stairs, appears to have been wrongly attributed to Garrick, 
and to be by James Townley. His Dramatic Works (1798) fill 
three, his Poetic (1735) two volumes. 

Garrick’s Private Correspondence (published in 1831-1832 
with a short memoir by Boaden, in 2 vols. 4to), which includes 
his extensive Foreign Correspondence with distinguished French 
men and women, and the notices of him in the memoirs of 
Cumberland, Hannah More and Madame D’Arblay, and above 
all in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, bear testimony to his many 
attractive qualities as a companion and to his fidelity as a friend. 

Bibliooxaphy.—A collection of unprinted Garrick letters is in 
the Forster library at South Kensington. A list of publications of 
all kinds for and against Garrick will be found in R. Lowe’s Biblio- 
p-aphical History of English Theatrical Literature (1887). The earlier 
biographies of Garrick are by Arthur Muiphy (a vols., 1801) and by 
the bookseller Tom Davies (2 vols., 4th ed., 1803), the latter a work 
of some merit, but occasionally inaccurate emd confused as to dates ; 
wd a searching if not altogether sympathetic survey of his verses 
is furnished by Joseph Knight's valuable Life (1894). A memoir of 
Garrick is included m a volume of French Memoirs of Mile Clairon 
and others, published by L«yain (H. L. Cain) at Paris in 1846 ; and 
an Italian Biografia di Davide Garrick was published by C. Blasis at 
Milan in r 840. Mr Percy Fitzgerald's Life (a vols., 1868; new edition, 
1899) is full and spirited, and has been reprinted, with additions, 
among Sir Theodore Martin's Monographs (1906). A deUghtful 
essay on Garrick appeared in the Qstarterly Review (July 1868), 
directing attention to the admirable critieWs of Garrick’s acting 
in 1773 in the letters of G. C. Lichtenberg {Verm. Schriften, iii., 
Gottingen, 1801). See also for a very valuable survey of Garrick’s 
labours as an actor, with a bibliography, C. Gaehde, David Garrich 
ah Shaherpeare-Dareteller, ftc. (Berlin, 1904). Mrs Parsons’ Garrich, 
and his Circle and Some unpubluhed Correspondence of David Garrick, 
ed. G. P. Baker (Boston, Mass^ 1907), are interesting additions to 
the literature of the subiwt. ’There is also a Life by James Smyth, 
David Garrick (1887). T. W. Robertson’s play David Garrick, first 
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acted by Sothem, and later associated with Sir Charles Wyndham 
IS of course mere fiction. 

As to the portraits of Garrick, see W. T. Lawrence in The 
Connoisseur (April 1903), That by Gainsborough at Stratfbrd-on- 
Avon was preferred by Mrs Garrick to all others. Several remain 
from the hand of Hogarth, including the famous picture of Garrick 
as Richard III. The portraits by Reynolds include the celebrated 
^ Gamck between Tragedy and Comedy.” Zofiany's are portraits 
m character. Roubiliac's statue of Shakespeare, for which Garrick 
sat, and for which he paid the sculptor three hundred guineas, was 
originally placed in a small temple at Hampton, and is now in the 
entrance hall at the British Museum. (R. Ca. ; A. W. W.) 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD (1805—1879), the American 
anti-slavery leader, was bom in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on the loth of December 1805. His parents were from 
the British province of New Brunswick. The father, Abijah, a 
sea-cap^in, went away from home when William waS a child, 
and it is not known whether he died at sea or on land. The 
mother, whose maiden name was Lloyd, is said to have been a 
woman of high character, charming in person and eminent for 
piety. She died in 1823. William had a taste for books, and 
made the most of his limited opportunities. His mother first set 
him to learn the trade of a shoemaker, first at Newburyport, and 
then, after 1815, at Baltimore, Maryland, and, when she found 
that this did not suit him, let him try his hand at cabinet-making 
(at Haverhill, Mass.). But this pleased him no better. In 
October i8i8, when he was in his fourteenth year, he was made 
more than content by being indentured to Ephraim W. Allen, 
proprietor of the Newburyport Herald, to learn the trade of a 
printer. He soon became an expert compositor, and after a time 
began to write anonymously for the Herald. His communications 
won the commendation of the editor, who had not at first the 
slightest suspicion that he was the author. He also wrote for 
other papers with equal success. A series of political essays, 
written by him for the Salem Gazette, was copied by a prominent 
Philadelphia journal, the editor of which attributed them to the 
Hon. Timothy Pickering, a distinguished statesman of Massa¬ 
chusetts. His skill as a printer won for him the position of fore¬ 
man, while his ability as a writer was so marked that the editor of 
the Herald, when temporarily called away from his post, left the 
paper in his charge. 

The printing-office was for him, what it has been for many 
another poor boy, no mean substitute for the academy and for the 
college. He was full of enthusiasm for liberty ; the struggle of 
the Greeks to throw off the Turkish yoke enlisted his warmest 
sympathy, and at one time he seriously thought of entering the 
West Point Academy and fitting himself for a soldier’s career. 
His apprenticeship ended in 1826, when he began the publication 
of a new paper (actually the old one under a new name), the Free 
Press, in his native pl^e. This paper, whose motto was “ Our 
Country, our Whole Country, and nothing but our Country,” was 
full of spirit and intellectual force, but Newburyport was a sleepy 
place and the enterprise failed. Garrison then went to Boston, 
where, after working for a time as a journeyman printer, he 
became the editor of the National PJiilanthropist, the first journal 
established in America to promote the cause of total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. His work in this paper was-highly 
appreciated by the friends of temperance, but a change in the 
proprietorship led to his withdrawal before the end of the year. 
In 1828 he was induced to establish the Journal of the Times at 
Bennington, Vermont, to support the re-election of John Quincy 
Adams to the presidency of the United States. The new paper, 
though attractive in many ways, and full of force and fire, was 
too far ahead of puUic sentiment on moral questions to win a 
loTM support. In Boston he had met Benjamin Lundy {q.v.), who 
had for years been pre.<u;hing the abolition of slavery. Garrison 
had been deeply moved by Lundy’s appwls, and after going to 
Vermont he showed the deepest interest in the slavery question. 
Lundy was then publishing in Baltimore a small monthly paper, 
entitled The Genius of Universal Emancipation, and he resolved 
to go to Bennington and invite Garrison to join him in the editor¬ 
ship. With this object in view he walked from Boston to 
Benningtpn, through the frost anA^w of a New England winter, 
a distance of 125 m. Hismissim^as successful. Garrison was 
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deeply impressed by tbe good Quaker’s zeal and devotion, and he 
resolved to join him and devote himself thereafter to the work of 
abolishing slavery. 

In pursuance of this plan he went to Baltimore in the autumn 
of i8s 9, imd thenceforth the Genius was published weekly, 
under the joint editorship of the two men. It was understood, 
however, that Garrison would do most of the editorial work, 
while Lundy would spend most of his time in lecturing and 
procuring subscribers. On one point the two editors differed 
radically, Lundy bein^ the advocate of gradual and Garrison of 
immediate emancipation. The former was possessed with the 
idea that the negroes, on being emancipated, must be colonised 
somewhere beyond the limits of the United States ; the latter 
held that they should be emancipated on the soil of the country, 
with all the rights of freemen. In view of this difference it was 
agreed that each should speak on his own individual responsibility 
in the paper, appending his initial to each of his artides for the 
information of the reader. It deserves mention here that Garrison 
was then in utter ignorance of the change previously wrought in 
the opinions of English abolitionists by Elizabeth Heyrick’s 
punphlet in favour of immediate, in distinction from gradual 
emancipation. The sinfulness of slavery being admitted, the 
duty of immediate emancipation to his dear ethical instinct was 
perfectly manifest. He saw that it would be idle to expose and 
denounce the evils of slavery, while responsibility for the system 
was placed upon former generations, and the duty of abolishing 
it transferred to an indefinite future. His demand for immediate 
emancipation fell like a tocsin upon the ears of slaveholders. 
For general talk about the evils of slavery they cared little, but 
this assertion that every slave was oititled to instant freedom 
filled them with alarm and roused them to anger, far they saw 
that, if the consdence of the nation were to respond to the 
prof^ition, the system must inevitably fall. The Genius, now 
that it hod become a vehicle for this dangerous doctrine, was a 
paper to be feared and intensely hated. Baltimore was then one 
of the centres of the domestic slave trade, end upon this traflSc 
Garrison heaped the strongest denundations. A vessel owned in 
Newburyport bavmg taken a cargo of slaves from Baltimore to 
New Orleans, he characterized the transaction as an act of 
“ domestic piracy,” and avowed his purjiose to ” cover with 
thick infamy ” those engaged therein. He was thereupon 
prosecuted for libel by the owner of the vessel, fined $50, mulcted 
in costs, and, in default of payment, committed to gaol. His 
imprisonment created much excitement, and in some quarters, 
in spite of the pro-slavery spirit of the time, was a subject of 
indignant comment in public as well as private. The excitement 
was fed by the publication of two or three striking sonnets, 
instinct with the spirit of liberty, which Garrison inscribed on the 
walls of his cell. One of these, Freedom 0] Mind, is remarkable 
for freshnesss of thought and terseness of expresrion. 

John G. Whittier, the Quaker poet, interceded with Henry 
Clay to pay Garrison’s fine and thus release him from prison. 
To the credit of the slaveholding statesman it must be said that 
he responded favourably, but before he had time for the requisite 
preliminaries Arthur Tappan, a phQanthn^nc merchant of New 
York, contributed the necessary sum and set the prisoner free 
after an incarceration of seven weeks. Hie partner^ip between 
Garrison and Lundy was then dissolved by mutual consent, and 
the former resolved to establish a paper of his own, in which, 
upon his sole responsibility, he could advocate the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation and oppose the scheme of African 
colonization. He was sure, after his experiences at Baltimore, 
that a movement gainst slav^ resting upon any kss radical 
foundation than this would be ineffectuu. He first proposed to 
establish his paper at Washington, in the midst of slavery, but on 
returning to New England and observing the state of public 
opinion there, be came to the conclusion tlut little could be-done 
at the South triiile tbe non-slaveholding North wets lending her 
influence, through political, commercial, religious and social 
channels,for the sustenance of sijgtvery. He determmed, therefore, 
to publish his paper in Boston, and, having issued his proi^Kctus, 
set himself to the task of awakening on interest in the subject by 


means of lectures in some of the principal citieB and towns of tbe 
North. It was an upMl work. Contempt itx the n^e and 
indifference to his wrongs were i^ost universal. In Boston, 
then a mreat cotton mart, he tried in vain to procure a church or 
vestry for the delivery of his lectures, and thereupon annoutx:ed in 
one of the daily journals that if some suitable place was not 
promptly offered he would speak on the common. A body of 
infidels under the leadership of Abner Knecland (1774-1844)^ 
who had previously been in turn a Baptist mmister uid toe editor 
of a Universalist magazin^ proffered him the use of th^ small 
hall; and,no other place being accessible,he accepted it gratefully, 
and delivered therein (in October 1830) three iKtures, in which 
he unfolded his principles and plans. He visited privately many 
of the leading citizens of the city, statesmen, divines and 
merchants, and besought them to take the lead in a national 
movement against slavery ; but they all with one consent made 
excuse, some of them listening to his plea with manifest im¬ 
patience. He was disappointed, but not disheartened. His 
conviction of the righteousness of his cause, of the evils and 
dangers of slavery, and of the absolute necessity of the contem¬ 
plated movement, was intensified by opposition, and he resolved 
to go forward, trusting in God for success. 

On the 1st of January 1831, without a dollar of capital, and 
without a single subscriber, he and his partner Isaac Knapp 
(1804-1843) issued the first number of the Liiera/or,avowing their 
“ determination to print it as long as they could subsist on bread 
and water, or their hands obtain empbyment.” Its motto was, 
“ Our country is the world—our countrymen are mankind ”; and 
the editor, in his address to the public, uttered the words which 
have beccHne memorable as embodying the whole purpose and 
spirit of his life: “ I am in camest-—I will not equivocate—I will 
not excuse—^I will not retreat a single inch—and 1 wiU be 
heard.” Help came but slowly. For many months Garrison 
and his brave partner, who ded long before the end of the 
confbet, made their bed on the floor of the room, “ dark, un- 
fumisbed and mean,” in which they printed their paper, and 
where Mayor Harrison Gray Otis of Boston, in compliance with 
the request of GovenmT Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolin8^ 
“ ferreted them out ” in “ an obscure hole,” “ their only visible 
auxiliary a negro boy.” But the paper founded under such 
inauspicious circumstances exerted a mighty influence, and lived 
to record not only President Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipa¬ 
tion, but the adoption of an amendment to the constitution of the 
United States for ever prohibiting slavery. It was the beginning 
and the nucleus of an agitation that eventually pervaded and 
filled every part of the country. Other newspapers were after¬ 
wards established upon the same principles; anti-slavery 
societies, founded upon the doctrine of immediate emancipation, 
sprang up on every hand ; the agitation was carried into political 
parties, into the press, and into legislative and ecclesiastical 
assemblies; until in 1861 the southern states, taking alarm from 
the election of a president known to be at heart opposed to 
slavery though pledged to enforce all tbe constitutional safe¬ 
guards of the system, seceded from toe Union and set up a 
separate government. 

Garrison sought the abolition of slavery by moral means alone. 
He knew that the national government had no power over the 
system in any state, though it could abolish it at the national 
capital, and prohibit it in the tenitories. He thought it should 
bring its moral influence to bear in favour of abwtion; but 
neither he nor his associates ever ariced Congress to -ccercise any 
unconstitutional power. His idea was to combine the moral 
influence of toe North, atid pour it through every open channel 
upon South. To this end he made tus appeal to the Northern 
caches and pulpits, beseeching toem to bring the power of 
Christianity to bear against the slave system, and to advocate toe 
riglits of toe slaves to immediate and unconditional freedom. 
He was a man of peace, hating war not less than he did shtveiy ; 
but he warned his countrymen that if they refused to abolish 
slavery by moral power a retributive war must sooner or later 
ensue.- Ihe conflict was itoepr«ssible. Slavery must be over¬ 
thrown, if not by peaceful means, then in bloo<h The first society 
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oi|ai^d Hinder Garrison’s auspices, and in accordance with his 
pnndples, was tiie New England Anti-Slavery Society, which 
adopt^ its cottstituticn in January 183s. In the spring of this 
ytu Garrison issued his Thoughts on African Cohnization, in 
which be showed by an^le citations from official documents that 
the American Colonization Society was organized in the interest of 
slavery, and that in offering itself to the people of the North as a 
practic^ remedy for that system it was ^ilty of deception. 
His book, aided by others taking substantially the same view, 
smote the society with a paralysis from which it never recovered. 
Agents of the American Colonization Society in England having 
succeeded in deceiving leading Abolitionists there as to its 
character and tendency, Garrison was deputed by the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society to visit England for the purpose of 
counteracting their influence. He went in the spring of r833, 
when he was but twenty-seven years of age, and was received 
with great cordiality by British Abolitionists, some of whom had 
heard of his bold assaults upwn American slavery, tmd had seen a 
few numbers of the Liberator. The struggle for emancipation in 
the West Indies was then at the point of culmination ; the leaders 
of the cause, from all parts of the kingdom, were assembled in 
London, and Garrison was at once admitted to their councils and 
treated with disting*iished consideration. He took home with 
him a “ protest ” against the American Colonization Society, 
signed by Wilberforce, 2 ^chary Macaulay, Samuel Gurney, 
William Evans, S. Lushington, T. Fowell Buxton, James Cropper, 
Daniel O’Connell and others, in which they declared their de¬ 
liberate judgment that “ its precepts were delusive,” and “ its 
real effects of the most dangerous nature.” He also received 
assurances of the cordial sympathy of British Abolitionists with 
him in his efforts to abolish American slavery. He gained a 
hearing before a large popular assembly in London, and won the 
confidence of those whom he addressed by his evident earnestness, 
sincerity and ability. 

Garrison’s visit to England enraged the pro-slavery people 
and press of the United States at the outset, and when he re¬ 
turned home in September with the “protest” against the 
Colonization Society, and announced that he had engaged the 
services of George Thompson as a lecturer against American 
slaveiy, there were fresh outbursts of rage on every hand. The 
American Anti-Slavery Society was organized in December of 
that year (1833), putting forth a masterly declaration of its 
principles and purposes from the pen of Garrison. This added 
fresh fuel to the public excitement, and when Thompson came 
over in the next spring, the hostility to the cause began to mani¬ 
fest itself in mobs organized to suppress the disc^ion of the 
slavery question. Now began what Harriet Martineau called 
“ the martyr age in America.” In the autumn of 1835 Thompson 
was compelled, in order to save his life, to embark secretly for 
England. Just before his departure the announcement that 
he would address the Woman’s Anti-Slavery Society of Boston 
created “ a mob of gentlemen of property and standing,” from 
which, if he had been present, he could hardly have escaped with 
his life. The whole city was in an uproar. Garrison, almost 
denuded of his clothing, was dragged through the streets with a 
rope by infuriated men. He was rescued with great difficulty, 
and consigned to the gaol for safety, until he could be secretly 
removed from the city. 

Anti-elavery societies were greatly multiplied throughout the 
North, and many men of influence, both in the church and in 
the state, were won to the cause. Garriscm, true to his original 
purpose, never faltered or turned back. The Abolitionists of 
tlw_ United States were a united body until 1639-1840, when 
divuions sprang up among them. Garrison countenanced the 
activity of women in the cause, even to the extent of allowing 
them^ to vote and speak in the anti-slavery societies, and 
s^jpointing them as lecturing agents; moreover, he believed 
in the political equality of the sexes, to which a strong party was 
opposed upon social ami religious grounds. Then there were 
some who thought Garrison dealt too severely with the churches 
and pulpits for their complicity with slavery, and who accused 
him <A a want of nl^^ious ortiiodoixy; indeed, according to the 
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standards of his time he was decidedly heterodox, though he had 
an intensely relirious nature and was far from being an infidel, 
as he was often diarged with being. Ho was, moreover, not only 
a non-resistant but also an opponent of all political systems 
based on force. “ As to the governments of this world,” he 
said, “ whatever their titles or forms we shall endeavour to prove 
that in their essential elements, as at present administered, 
they are all anti-Christ; that they cam never by human wisdom 
be brought into conformity with the will of God; that they 
cannot be maintained except by naval and milita^ power to 
carry them into effect; that all their penal enactments, being 
a dead letter without any army to carry them into effect, are 
virtually written in human blood; and that the followers of 
Jesus should instinctively shun their stations of honor, power, 
and emolument—at the same time ‘ submitting fo every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake ’ and offering no physical 
resistance to any of theirmandates,however unjust or tyrannical.” 
These views were very distasteful to many, who, moreover, felt 
that Garrison greatly injured abolitionism by causing it to be 
associated in men’s minds with these unpopular views on other 
subjects. The dissentients from his opinions determined to 
form as anti-slavery political party, while he believed in working 
by moral rather than political party instrumentalities. 'Hiese 
differences led to the organization of a new National Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1840, and to the formation of the “ Liberty 
Party ” {q.v.) in politics. (See Birnev, Tames G.) The two 
societies sent their delegates to the World’s Anti-Slavery Con¬ 
vention in London in 1840, and Garrison refused to take his seat 
in that body, because the women delegates from the United 
States were excluded. The discussions of the' next few years 
served to make clearer than before the practical workings of the 
constitution of the United States os a shield and support of 
slavery; and Garrison, after a long and painful reflection, came 
to the conclusion that its pro-slavery clauses were immoral, and 
that it was therefore wrong to take an oath for its support. The 
southern states had greatly enlarged representation in Congress 
on account of their slaves, and the national government was 
constitutionally bound to assist in the capture of fugitive slaves, 
and to suppress every attempt on their part to gain their free¬ 
dom by force. In view of these provisions. Garrison, adopting a 
bold scriptural figure of speech, denounced the constitution as 
“ a covenant with death and an agreement with hell,” and chose 
as bis motto, “ No union with slaveholders.” 

One class of Abolitionists sought to evade the difficulty by 
strained interpretations of the clauses referred to, while others, 
admitting that they were immoral, felt themselves obliged, 
notwithstanding, to support the constitution in order to avoid 
what they thought would be still greater evils. The American 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which Garrison was the president 
from 1843 to the day of emancipation, was during all this period 
the nucleus of an intense and powerful moral agitation, which 
was greatly valued by many of the most faithful workers in the 
field of politics, who respected Garrison for bis fidelity to his 
convictions. On the other hand, he always had the highest 
respect for every earnest and faithful opponent of slavery, 
however far their special views might differ. When in 1861 the 
southern states seceded from the Union and took up arms against 
it, he saw clearly that slavery would perish in the struggle, that 
the constitution would be purged of its pro-slavery clauses, and 
that the Union henceforth would rest upon the sure founds^ons 
of liberty, justice and equality to all men. He therefore ceased 
from that hour to advocate disunion, and devoted himself to 
the task of prepi^g the way for and hastening on the inevitable 
event. His services at this period were recog^uzed and honoured 
by President Lincoln and others in authority, and the whole 
country knew that the agitation which made the abolition of 
slavery feasible and necessary was largely due to his uncompro¬ 
mising spirit and indomitable courage. 

In 1865, at the close of the war, he declared that, slavery being 
abolitiied, his career as an abolitionist was ended. HeoiMauKfled 
a disselgtion of the Americani^ti-Slavery Society, msisting 
that it had become functus ofiims, and that whatever needed 
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to be done for the protection of the freedtnen could best be 
accomplished by new associations formed fur that purpose. The 
Liberator was discontinued at the end of the same year, after an 
existence of thirty-five years. He visited England for the second 
time in 1846, and again in 1867, when he was received with 
distinguished honours, public as well as private. In 1877, when 
he was there for the last time, he declined every form of public 
recognition. He died in New York on the 24th of May 1879, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, and was buried in Boston, 
after a most impressive funeral service, four days later. In 
1843 a small volume of his Sonnets and other Poems was published, 
and in 1853 appeared a volume of Selections from kis Writings 
and Speeches. His wife, Helen Eliza Benson, died in 1876. 
four sons and one daughter survived them. 

Garrison’s son, William Llovd Garrison (1838-1909), was a 
prominent advocate of the single tax, free trade, woman’s 
suffrage, and of the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act, and an 
opponent of imperialism; another son, Wendell Phillips 
Garrison (1840-1907), was literary editor of the New York 
Nation from 1865 to 1906. 

The above article, with certain modifications, reproduces the 
account nven in the 9th edition of this work by Oliver Johnson 
{reprinted from his Garrison : an Outline of his Life, New York, 
1870). The writer (1809-1889) was a prominent Abolitionist, 
editor, and an intimate friend of Garrison ; he edited the Liberator 
during Garrison’s absence in England in 1833, and later was an editor 
or an associate editor of various journals, including, after the Civil 
War, the New York Tribune and the New York Evening Post. He 
also published an excellent brief biography in William Lloyd Garrison 
and his Times (Boston, 1880). 

The great authority on the life of Garrison is the thorough and 
candid work of his sons, W, P. and F. J. Garrison, William Lloyd 
Garrison jSos~iSj<) : The Story of his Life told by his Children {4 
vols.. New York, 1885-1889), which is indispensable for the student 
of the anti-slavery struggle in America. Goldwin Smith’s The Moral 
Crusader; a Biographical Essay on William Lloyd Garrison (New 
York, 1893) is a brilliant sketch. 

GARRISON, originally a term for stores or supplies, also a 
defence or protection, now confined in meaning to a body of 
troops stationed in a town or fortress for the purpose of defence. 
In form the word is derived from the 0 . Fr. garison, modem 
guirison, from guirir, to furnish with stores, to preserve, but in 
its later meaning it has been confused with the Fr. garnison, the 
regular word for troops stationed for purposes of defence. In 
English “ garnison ” was used till the i6th century, when “gar¬ 
rison ’’ took its place. In the British army “ garrison troops,’’ 
especially “ garrison artillery,” are troops trained and employed 
for garrison work as distinct from field operations. 

GARROTE (Spanish for “ cudgel ”), an appliance used in 
Spain and Portugal for the execution of criminals condemned 
to death. The criminal is conducted to the place of execution 
(which is public) on horseback or in a cart, wearing a black 
tunic, and is attended by a procession of priests, &c. He is 
seated on a scaffold fastened to an upright post by an iron collar 
(the garrote), and a knob worked by a screw or lever dislocates 
his spinal column, or a small blade severs the spinal column at 
the base of the brain. (See Capital Punishment.) Originally a 
stout cord or bandage was tied round the neck of the criminal, 
who was seated in a chair fixed to a post. Between the cord and 
the neck a stick wtut inserted (hence the name) and twisted till 
strangulation ensued. 

“ Garrotting ” is the name given in England to a form of 
robbery with violence which b«came rather common in the 
winter of 1862-1863. The thief came up behind his victim, 
threw a cord over his head, and tightened it nearly to strangula¬ 
tion point, while robbing him. An act of 1863, imposing the 
penalty of flogging in addition to penal servitude for this offence, 
had the effect of stopping garrotting almost entirely. At any 
rate, the practice was checked; and, though the opponents of 
any sort of flop^ng refuse to admit that this was due to the 
penalty, that view has always been taken by the English judges 
who h^ experience of such cases. 

GARRUOHA, a seaport of south-eastern Spain, in the province 
of Almeria ; on the Mediterranean Sea and on the right bank of 
the river Antas. Pop. (1900) 4461. The harbour of Garrucha, 


I which is defended by an ancient castle, affords shelter to large 
I ships, and is the natural outlet for the commerce of a thriving 
agncultuial and mining district. Despite its small size and the 
want of railway communication, Garrucha has thus a consider¬ 
able trade in lead, silver, copper, iron, esparto grass, fruit, &c. 
Besides sea-going ships, many small coasters enter in ballast, and 
clear with valuable cargoes. In 1902,135 vessels of 390,000 tons 
entered the harbour, the majority being British or Spanish ; and 
in the same year the value of the exports reached £478,000, and 
that of the imports £128,000. Both imports and exports trebled 
their value in the ten years 1892-1902. 

GARSTON, a seaport in the Widnes parliamentary division of 
Lancashire, England, on the Mersey, 6 m. S.E. of Liverpool. 
Pop. (1891) 13,444 ; (1901) 17,289. The docks, belonging to the 
London & North Western railway company, employ most of the 
working population. There is about a mile of quayage, with 
special machinery for the shipping of coal, which forms 3ie chief 
article of export. 

GARTH, SIR SAMUEL (1661-1719), Ei^lish physician and 
poet, was bom of a good Yorkshire family in 1661. He entered 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1676, graduating B.A. in 1679 and 
M.A. in 1684. He took his M.D. and became a member of the 
College of Physicians in 1691. In 1697 he delivered the Harveian 
oration, in which he advocated a scheme dating from some ten 
years back for providing dispensaries for the relief of the sick 
poor, as a protection against the greed of the apothecaries In 
1699 he published a mock-heroic poem. The Dispensary, in six 
cantos, which had an instant success, passing through three 
editions within a year. In this he ridiculed the apothecaries and 
their allies among the physicians. The poem has little interest at 
the present day, except as a proof that the heroic couplet was 
written with smoothness and polish before the days of Pope. 
Garth was a member of the Kit-Kat Club, and became the leading 
physician of the Whigs, as Radcliffe was of the Tories. In 1714 
he was knighted by (jeorge I. and he died on the i8th of January 
1719. He wrote little besides his best-known work The Dispen¬ 
sary and Claremont, a moral epistle in verse. He made a Latin 
oration (1700) in praise of Diyden and translated the Life of 
Otho in the fifth volume of Dryden’s Plutarch. In 1717 he edited 
a translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, himself supplying the 
fourteenth and part of the fifteenth book. 

GARTOK, a trade-market of Tibet, situated on the bank of the 
Indus on the road between Shigatse and Leh, to the east of Simla. 
In accordance with the Tibet treaty of 1904, Gartok, together 
with Yatung and Gyantse, was thrown open to British trade. 
On the return of the column from Lhasa in that year Gartok was 
visited by a party under Captain Ryder, who found only a few 
dozen people in winter quarters, their houses being in the midst 
of a bare plain. In summer, however, all the trade between 
Tibet and Ladakh passes through this place. 

GARY, a city of Lake county, Indiana, U.S.A., at the southern 
end of Lake Michigan, about 25 m. S.E. of Chicago, Ill. Pop. 
(1910, census) 16,802. Gary is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Michigan Central, 
the Pennsylvania, the Wabash, and (for freight only) the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, and the Indiana Harbor Belt 
railways, and by several steamship lines plying the Great Lakes. 
There are about 21 sq. m. within the municipal limits, but the 
city lies chiefly within a tract of about 8000 acres composed at the 
time of its settlement mainly of sand dunes and swamps inter¬ 
sected from east to west by the Grand Calumet and the Little 
Calumet rivers, small streams respectively about i and 3 m. S. 
of the lake shore. In 1906 die United States Steel Corporation 
bought this tract to establish on it a great industrial community, 
as direct water connexion with the Lake Superior ore region was 
possible, and it was comparatively accessible to West Virginia 
coal and Michigan limestone, with unusual railroad facihties. 
The Steel Corporation began the actual building of the town in 
June 1906, the first step being the installation of an elaborate 
system'of sewers, and of mains and conduits for the distribution 
of water, gas and electricity. .The water-supply is taken from the 
lake at a point 2 m. oSshore by means of a tunnel. These public 
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utilities the Steel Corporation controls, and it has built about 
500 dwellings, two hotels, a bank, and its own plant. A small 
patch of land, now within the limits of the city, has been from the 
beginning m the hands of private owners, but the remainder of 
the lots (except those already sold) are owned by the Steel 
Corporation, and are sold under certain restrictions intended to 
prevent real estate speculation, to guarantee bona fide improve¬ 
ment of the property, and to restrict the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Between the Grand Calumet river (which has been 
dredged out into a canal) and the lake lies the plant of the Steel 
Corporation, covering a^ut isoo acres. All tire machinery in 
this great plant is driven by electricity from generators whose 
motive power is supplied by the combustion of gases from the 
blast furnaces. From the same sources is also supplied the 
electricity for lighting the city. The rail mill is operated by 
three-phase induction motors of from 2000 to 6000 horse-power 
capacity. The city was chartered in 1906 and was named in 
honour of Elbert Henry Gary (b. 1846), chairman of the board of 
directors and chairman of the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

OAS, a general term for one of the three states of aggregation 
of matter ; also more specifically applied to coal-gas, the gaseous 
product formed in the destructive distillation of coal or other 
carbonaceous matter (see below, section Gas Manufacture ; for 
gas engines see the separate heading Gas Engine). 

The Gaseous State. —Matter is studied under three physical 
phases —solids, liquids and gases, the latter two being sometimes 
grouped as “ fluids.” The study of the physical properties of 
fluids in general constitutes the science of hydromechanics, and 
their applications in the arts is termed hydraulics ; the special 
science dealing with the physical properties of gases is named 
pneumatics. 

Tlie gaseous fluid with which we have chiefly to do is our 
atmosphere. Though practically invisible, it appeals in its 
properties to other of our senses, so that the evidences of its 
presence are manifold. Thus we feel it in its motion as wind, 
and observe the dynamical effects of this motion in the quiver 
of the leaf or the motion of a sailing ship. It offers resistance to 
the passage of bodies through it, destroying their motion and 
transforming their energy—as is betrayed to our hearing in the 
whiz of the rifle bullet, to our sight in the flash of the meteor. 

The practically obvious distinction between solids and fluids 
may be stated in dynamical language thus :—solids can sustain 
a longitudinal pressure without being supported by a lateral 
pressure ; fluids cannot. Hence any region of space enclosed 
by a rigid boundary can be easily filled with a fluid, which then 
takes the form of the bounding surface at every point of it. But 
here we distinguish between fluids according as they are gases 
or liquids. The gas will always completely fill the region, however 
small the quantity put in. Remove any portion and the re¬ 
mainder wiU expand so as to fill the whole space again. On the 
other hand, it requires a definite quantity of liquid to fill the 
region. Remove any portion and a part of the space will be 
left unoccupied by liquid. Part of the liquid surface is then 
otherwise conditioned than by the form of the wall or bounding 
surface of the region ; and if the portion of the wall not in con¬ 
tact with the liquid is removed the form and quantity of tlie 
liquid are in no way affected. Hence a liquid can be kept in an 
open vessel; a gas cannot so be. To quote the difierentia of 
Sir Oliver Lodge; “ A solid has volume and shape; a liquid 
has volume, but no shape; a gas has neither volume nor shape.” 

It is necessary to distmguish between a gas and a “ vapour.” 
The latter possesses the physical property stated above which 
distinguishes a ^as from a fluid, but it differs from a gas by being 
readily condensible to a liquid, either by lowering the temperature 
or moderately increasing the pressure. The study of the effects 
of pressure and temperature on many gases led to the introduction 
of the term “ permanent gases ” to denote gases which were 
apparently not liquefiable. The list included hydrogen, nitrogen 
and oxygenbut with improved methods these gases have been 
liquefiM and even solidified, thus rendering the term meaningless 
(see Liquid Gases). The term “ perfect gas ” is apjdied to an 
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imaginary substance in which there is no frictional retardation 
of molecular motion; or, in other words, the time during which 
any molecule is influenced by other molecules is infinitesimally 
small compared with the time during which it traverses its mean 
free path. It serves as a means of research, more particularly 
in mathematical investigations, the simple laws thus deduced 
being subsequently modified by introducing assumptions in 
order to co-ordinate actual exp>eriences. 

The gaseous state was well known to the ancients; for in¬ 
stance, m Greek cosmology, “ air ” {irveviw.) was one of the funda¬ 
mental elements. The ^chemists used such terms as spiritus, 
flatus, kalitus, aura, emanaiio nubila, &:c., words implying a 
“ wind ” or “ breath.” The word “ gas ” was invented by 
J. B. van Helmont in his Ortus weiirtfwe, posthumously published 
m 1648, in the course of his description of the gas now known 
as carbon dioxide. He found that charcoal on burning yielded 
a “ spirit,” which he named spiritus sylvestris on account of its 
supposed untamable nature (“ Gas sylvestre sive incoercibile, 
quod in corpus cogi non potest visibile”); and he invented 
the word “ gas ” in the expression : "... this spirit, hitherto 
unknown, ... I call by a new name gas ” (“ hunc spiritum, 
incognitum hactenus, novo nomine gas voco ”). The word was 
suggested by the Gr. X“°s, chaos, for he also writes: “ I have 
called this spirit gas, it being scarcely distinguishable from the 
Chaos of the ancients ” (“ halitum ilium Gas vocavi, non longe 
a Chao veterum secretum ”). The view that the word was 
suggested by the Dutch geest, spirit, is consequently erroneous. 
Until the end of the i8th century the word “ air,” qualified by 
certain adjectives, was in common use for most of the gases known 
—a custom due in considerable measure to tbe important part 
which common air played in chemical and physical investigations. 

The study of gases may be divided into two main branches : 
the physical and the chemical. The former investigates essen¬ 
tially general properties, such as the weight and density, the 
relation between pressure, volume and temperature (piezometric 
and thermometric properties), calorimetric properties, diffusion, 
viscosity, electrical and thermal conductivity, Ax., and generally 
properties independent of composition. These subjects are 
discussed in the articles Density ; Thermometry ; Calori¬ 
metry ; Diffusion ; Conduction of Heat ; and Condensa¬ 
tion OF Gases. The latter has for its province the preparation, 
collection and identification of gases, and the volume relations 
in which they combine ; in general it deals with specific pro¬ 
perties. The historical development of the chemistry of gases— 
pneumatic chemistry—is treated in the article Chemistry ; the 
technical analysis of gaseous mixtures is treated below under 
Gas Analysis. Connecting the experimental study of the physical 
and chemical properties is the immense theoretical edifice 
termed the kinetic theory of gases. This subject, which is dis¬ 
cussed in the article Molecule, has for its purpose (i) the deriva¬ 
tion of a physical structure of a gas which will agree with the 
experimental observations of the diverse physied properties, 
and (2) a correlation of the physical properties and chemical 
composition. 

Gas Analysis. —The term “ gas analysis ” is given to that 
branch of analytical chemistry which has for its object the 
quantitative determination of the components of a gaseous 
mixture. The chief applications are found in the analysis of flue 
gases (in which much information is gained as to the complete¬ 
ness and efficiency of combustion), and of coal gas (where it is 
necessary to have a product of a definite composition within 
certain limits). There ore, in addition, many other branches 
of chemical technology in which the methods are employed. 
In general, volumetric methods are used, i.e. a component is 
absorbed by a suitable reagent and the diminution in volume 
noted, or it is absorbed in water and the amount determined 
by titration with a standard solution. Exact analysis is difficult 
and tedbus, and consequently the laboratory methods are not 
employed in technology, where time is an important factor and 
moderate accuracy is all that is n^ssary. In this article an 
outline of ttft technical practice wilf^ given. 

The apparatus consists of (i) a measuring vessel, and (2) a 

xr. 16 
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series of absorption pipettes. A convenient iorm of measuring 
vessel is that devised by W. Hempel. It consists of tvo 
vertical tubes provided with feet and connected at the bottom 
by flexible rubber tubing. One tube, called Uie “ measuring 
tube,” is provided with a capillary stopcock at the top and 
graduated downwards ; the other tube, called the “ level tube,” 
is plain and open. To use the apparatus, the measuring tube 
is completely filled with water by pouring water into both tubes, 
raising the level tube until water overflows at the stopcock, 
which is then turned. The test gas is brought to the stopcock 
by means of a fine tube which has been previously filled with 
water or in which the air has been displaced by running the gas 
through. By opening tlie stopcock and lowering the level tube 
any desired quantity of the gas con be aspirated over. In cases 
where a large quantity of gas, i.r. sufficient for several tests, is 
to be collected, the measuring tube is replaced by a large bottle. 

The volume of the gas in the measuring tube is determined by 
bringing the water in both tubes to the same level, and reading 
the graduation on the tube, avoiding parallax and the other errors 
associated with recording the coincidence of a graduation with a 




(By permiliHlan of Messrs, Btt!rd Hi Tatlock.) 

Fig. I. Fig. a. 

meniscus. The temperature and atmospheric pressure arc simul¬ 
taneously noted. If the tests be carried out rapidly, the tem¬ 
perature and pressure may be assumed to be constant, and any 
diminution in volume due to the absorption of a constituent may 
be readily expressed as a percentage. If, however, the tem¬ 
perature and pressure vary, the volumes are reduced to 0° and 
760 mm. by means of the formula y»««V(P -/>)/( i -(- •oo^66i)j6o, 
in which V is the observed volume, P the barometric pressure, p 
the vapour tension of water at the temperature t of the experi¬ 
ment. This reduction is facilitated by the use of tables. 

Some common forms of absorption pipettes are shown in figs. 
I and t. The simpler form consists of two bulbs cMinected 
at the bottom by a wide tube. The lower bulb is provided with 
a smaller bulb baring a capillary through wliich the gas is led to 
the apiparatus, the higher bulb has a wider outlet tube. The 
arrangement is mounted vertically on a stand. Sometimes the 
small bulb on the left is omitted. The form of the pipette varies 
with the nature of the absorbing material. For solutions which 
remain permanent in air the two-bulbed form suffices ; in other 
cases a composite pipette (fig. 2) it employed, in which the 
absorbent is protected by a second pip>ette containing water. In 
the case of solid' reagents, e.g. phosphorus, the absorbing bulb 
has a tubulure stt the bottom. To use a pipette, the absorbing 
liquid is brought to the outlet of the capilhury by tilting or by¬ 
squeezing a r^ber baB fixed to the wide end, and the liquid is' 
maintained there by closing with a clip. The capillary is con¬ 
nected with the measuring tube by a fme tube previously filled 
with water. Tlie dip is removed, the stopcodc opened, and the 
level tube of the measuring apparatus raised, so that the gas 
passes into the first bulb. There it is allowed to remain, the 
pipette being shaken from time to time. It is then run bock into 
the measuring tube by lowering the level tube, the stopcock is 
closed, and the volume noted. The operation is repeated until 
there; ie no further absorption. 


The choice of absorbents and the order in which the gases ore 
to be estimated is strictly limited. Confining ourselves to cases 
where titration meriiods are not employed, me general order is 
as follows: carbon dioxklc, olefines, oxygen, catbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, methane and nitrogen (by difference). This scheme is 
particularly applicalde to coal-gas. Carbon dioxide is absorbed 
by a potash solution containing one part of potash to between 
two and three of water; the stronger solution absorbs about 40 
volumes of the gas. The olefines—ethylene, &c.—-arc generally 
absorbed by a very strong sulphuric acid prepared by adding 
sulphur trioxide to sulphuric acid to form a mixture which 
solidifies when slightly cooled. Bromine water is also employed. 
Oxygen is absorbed by stick phosphorus contained in a tubulated 
pipette filled with water. The temperature must be above i8* ; 
and the absorption is'prevented by ammonia, olefines, alcohol, 
and some other substances. An alkaline solution of pyrogallol 
is also used; this solution rapidly absorbs oxygen, becoming- 
black in colour, and it is necessary to prepare the solution 
immediately before use. Carbon monoxide is absorbed by a 
solution of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric acid or, better, in 
ammonia. When small in amount, it is better to estimaite os 
carbon dioxide by burning with oxygen and absorbing in potash ; 
when large in amount, the bulk is absorbed in anunoniacal 
cuprous chloride and the residue burned. Hydrogen may be 
estimated by absorption by heated palladium contained in a 
capillary through which the gas is passed, or by exploding (under 
reduced pressure) with an excess of oxygen, and measuring the 
diminution in volume, two-thirds of which is the volume of 
hydrogen. The explosion method is unsatisfactory when the gas 
is contained over water, and is improved- by using mercurj'. 
Methane cannot be burnt in this way even when there is much 
hydrogen present, and several other methods have been pro¬ 
posed, such as mixing with air and aspirating over copper oxide 
heated to redness, or mixing with oxygen and burning in a 
platinum tube heated to redness, the carbon dioxide formed 
being estimated by absorption in potash. Gases soluble in water, 
such as ammonia, hydroohloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
sulphur dioxide, &c., arc estimated by passing a known -volume of 
the gas through water and titrating the solution with a standard 
solution. Many types of absorption vessel are in use, and the 
standard solutions are generally such that i c.c. of the solution 
corresponds to i c.c. of the gas under normal conditions. 

Many forms of composite gas-apparatus are in use. One of the 
■commonest is the Orsat shown in fig. 3. The gas is measured in 
the graduated cylinder on the right, which is surrounded by a 
water jacket and provided with a levelling bottle. At the top it is 
connected by a capillary tube bent at right angles to a series of 
absorbing vessels, the connexion 
being effected by stopcocks. These 
vessels consist of two vertical 
cylinders joined at the bottom 
by a short tube. The cylinder 
in direct communication with the 
capillary is filled with glass tubes so 
as to expose a larger surface of the 
absorbing solution to the gas. The 
other cylinder is open to the ait' 
and serves to hold the liquid 
ejected from 1he absorbing cylin¬ 
der. Any number of bulbs can be 
attached to-the horizontal capillary; 
in the form illustrated there arc 
four, the last being a hydrogen 
pipette in which the palladium is 
heated in a horizontal tube by * 

a spirit lamp. At the end ol the “ 
horizontal tube there is a three- 

way cock: connecting'with the air or an aspirator. To use 
I the apparatus, tl» measuring tube is completely ffiled with 
water 1 ^ raisk^ the letMling bottle. The absorbing vesseU 
I are 'then about half fifed with the aibsorbentsi and;; by 
I open-ing the cocks and aspirating, the liquid is broughtrsa as' 
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comnktely to Ml tbe batev mcueT tbe to^Mlary. Tbt cocks \ oi bk ^toceu. He then ptoeeeted to fio&t a rampany, and In 


aft UJen dosed. By opening the three-way cotk to the supply of 
the test gas and lowering the levelling bottlej any desired amount 
can be drawn into the measuring tube. The absorption is effected 
by opening the cock of an absorbing Vessel and raising the level¬ 
ling bottte. The ^me order of absorption and general directions 
pertaining to the use of Hemp'elpipettes have to be'adopted. 

Although the earliest attempts at gas analysis were made by 
Scheele, Mestley, Cavendish, Lavoisier, Dalton, Gay Lussac and 
others, the methws wre first systematized by R. Bunsen, who 
began bis researches in 1838. He embodied his results in his classical 
Casometrische Melhoden (1857, second edition 1877), a work trans¬ 
lated into English by H. Roscoe. Clemens Winkler contributed 
two works, AnUilung rut chemischen Untorsuchung der Industriigase 
(1875-1877) and Lehrhuch der technischen Gasanalyse (2nd ed., T892), 
lx)th of which arc very valuable for the commercial applications of 
the methods. W. Hempel’s researches are (jiven in his yreue Mithode 
zur Analyse der Case (1880) and Gasanalyhsche Methoden (1890, 3rd 

ed. 1900). Manufacture 

I. lUuminating Gas .—^The first practical application of gas 
distilled from coal as an illuminating agent is generally as- 
jriirorica/ ^ William Murdoch, who between the years 

* of 1792 and 1802 demonstrated the possibility of 
making gas from coal and using it as a lighting agent on 
a large scale. Prior to 1691, however, Dr John Qayton, 
dean of Kildare, filled bladders with inflammable gas obtained 
by the distillation of coal, and showed that on pricking the 
bladders and applying a light to the escaping gas it burnt 
with a luminous flame, and in 1726 Stephen Hates published 
the fact that by the distillation of 158 grains of Newcastle 
coal, 180 cub. in. of inflammable air would be obtained. Jean 
Pierre Minckelers, professor of natural philosophy in the 
tmiversity of Louvain, and later of chemistry and physics at 
Maestriebt, made experiments on distilling gas from coal with 
the view of obtaining a permanent gas sufficiently light for 
fining balloons, and in 1785 experimentally lighted his lecture 
room with gas so obtamed as a dentoPstration' to his students, 
but no commercial application was made of the fact. Lord Dun- 
donald, in 1787, whilst distilling coal for the production of tar and 
oil, noticed the formation of inflammable gas, and even used it 
for lighting the hall of Culross Abbey. It is clear from these 
facts that, prior to Murdoch's experiments, it was known that 
illuminating gas could be obtained by the destructive distillation 
of coal, but the experiments which he began at Redruth in 179*, 
and which culminated in the lighting of Messrs Boulton, Watt & 
Co.'s engine works at Soho, near Birmingham, In 1802, un¬ 
doubtedly demonstrated the practical possibility of making the 
gas on a large scale, and burning it in such a way as to make 
coal-gas the most important of the artificial illuminonts. An im¬ 
pression exists in Cornwall, where Murdoch's early experiments 
were made, that it was a millwright named HornWower who 
first suggested the process of making gas to Murdoch, but, as 
has been shown, the fact that illuminating gas could be obtained 
from coal by distillation was known a century before Murdoch 
made hisi experiments, 
and the most that can 
be claiaied for him is 
that he meide the first 
successful application' of 
it on a practical scale. 

In 1799 a Frenchman 
named Philippe Lebon 
took out a patent in Paris for making an illuminating gas from 
wood, and gave an exhibition of it in 1802, which excited a con¬ 
siderable amount of attention on the European continent. It was 
seto by a German, F. A. Winsor, who made Lebon an offer fdt his 
secret process for Germany. 'lliis offer was, however, declined, 
and M^sor retwned to Frankfort determined to find out how 
the gas could be made. Having quickly tucceeded in discover^ 
this, he in 1803 exhibited before the reigning duke of Brunswick 
a ivies of experinieots with lighting gas made from wood and 
from coal. Looking upon London as a promisirlg field for 
enterprise, he came over to England, and at the commencement 
of 1804 took the Lyceum theatre, where he gave demonstrations 


16^ the first public street gas lighting took place in Pall Mall, 
whilst in t809 he applied to p^liament to itticotTOrate the National 
Beat and L^ht C^pany with a cap^ of baff a million steflhig. 
This application was opposed by Murdoch on the ground of 
his prion^ in invention, and the bill was thrown out, but coming 
to parffament for a second time in 1810, Winsor succeeded in 
getting it passed in a very much curtailed form, and, a charter 
being granted later ki 1812, the company was called the Qtartered 
Gas Light and Coke Company, and was the direct forerunner of 
the present London Gas Light and Coke Company. During this 

r riod Frederick C. Accum (17^1838), Dr W. Henry and 
Qegg did so much by their writings and by the improvements 
they introduced in the manufacture, distribution and burping of 
coal gas, that their names have become inseparably connected 
with the subject. 

In 1813 Westminster Bridge, and in the following year the 
streets of Westminster, were lighted with gas, and in i8r6 it 
became common in London. After this so rapid was 
the progress of this new mode of illumination that in growth 
the course of a few years it was adopted by all the otg— 
principBl towns in tte United Kingdom for lighting 
streets as well as shops and public edifices. In private houses it 
found its way more slowly, partly from an apprehension of 
danger attending its use, and partly from the discomfort which 
was experienced in many cases through the gas being distributed 
without purification, and to the careless and imperfect manner 
in which the service pipes were first fitted. It was during the 
last four decades of the 19th century that the greatest advance 
was made, this period having been marked not only by many 
improvements in the manufacture of illuminating gas, but by a 
complete revolution in the methods of utilizing it for the pro¬ 
duction of light. In 1875 the London Argand, giving a duty of 
3‘2 candies Blutninating power per cubic foot of ordinary 16 candle 
gas, was looked upon as the most perfect burner of the day, 
and little hope was entertained that any burner capable of 
universal adoption would surpass it in its power of developing 
light from the combustion of coal gas; but the close of the 
century found the incandescent mantle and the atmospheric 
burner yielding six times the light that was given by the Argand 
for the consumption of an equal volume of gas, and to-day, 
by supplying gas at an increased pressure, a light of ten times 
the power may be obtained. Since the advent of the incandescent 
mantle, the efficiency of which k dependent upon the heating 
power of the gas more than on its illuminating power, the manu¬ 
facture of co^ gas has undergone considerable modifications. 

Coal, the raw material from which the gas is produced ^ a 
process Of destrtictive disHHation, varies very widely in composition 
(See Coal), and it is only the class of coals rich in hydrogen, _ . . 

known as bituminous coal, that can with advantage be 
ntiBzed in gas manufactnre. Coals of this character are 
obtained in England from the Newcastle and Dorham field, 

South Yorkshire, Derbyshire and Barnsley districts, and an idea of 
their ultimate compoaiHon may be derived from the following table:— 



Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Moisture. 

Newcastle gas coal , 

Sz'iC 

4-83 

1*00 

1-23 

6-82 

3-20 

0-76 

Durham gu coal 

South Yorkshire silksionc 

84-34 

5-30 

0-73 

1-73 

4-29 

2*42 

I-14 

80-46 

5-09 

1-66 

I‘67 

6-79 

.V.iO 

1-03 

Derbyshire silkstone 

76-96 

5-04 

2-39 

1-77 

6-92 

3 --i 8 

3-64 

Barnsley gas coal 

75-64 

4-94 

2-84 

1-63 

7-25 

4-28 

3‘40 


Out knowledge of the composition of cool is limited to the total 
amount o£ carimn, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and foreign materriaU 
which it contains; and at present we know piactic^y but little of 
the way in which these bodies are combined. This being so, the 
ordinary analysis of a coal aflords but little indication of its value 
for gaa-making purposes, which can only be really satisfactorily 
arrived at by extended use on a practical scale. Bituminous coal, 
however, may be looked upon as containing carbon and also simple 
hydrocarbons, such as some of the higher members of the paranin 
scries, and likewise organic Ixjdies con t a ini n g carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen and sulphur. 

On submitting a complex substancejot this character to destructive 
distillation, i4will bo found that the yf|d and quality of the products 
will vary very considerably with thevlemperature existing in the 
retorts, with the size of the charge of coal used, with its distribution 
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la the retort, with the length of time the distillation has been going 
on, and with an infinity of other factors of a more or less complex 
nature. If bituminous coal is distilled at a low tempera- 
« lot'tid to contain considerable quantities of 

tnimtioa paraffin oils; and there is no doubt that paraffin 

ofcoml hydrocarbons are present in the original coal. These 

paraffins, under the influence of heat, split up into simpler 
members of the same scries and into olefines ; and if we imagine the 
action in its simplest form, we should have the gases, as they were 
evolved, consisting of (say) ethane and ethylene. These have now 
to pass down the heated retort on their way to the ascension pipe, 
and the contact with the heated sides of the retort, and the bakmg 
from the radiant heat in the retort, set up an infinity of changes. 
Ethane, when heated to this degree, splits up into ethylene and 
hydrogen, whilst ethylene decomposes to methane and acetylene, 
and the acetylene at once polymerizes to benzene, styrolenc, retene, 
&c. A portion al,so condenses, and at the same time loses some 
hydrogen, becoming naphthalene; and the compounds so formed 
by interactions among.st themselves build up the remainder of the 
hydrocarbons present in the coal tar, whil.st the organic substances 
containing oxygen in the coal break down, and cause the formation 
of the phenols in the tar. 

There is very little doubt that the general course of the decom¬ 
positions follows these lines; but any such simple explanation of 
the actions taking place is rendered impossible by the fact that, 
instead of the breaking-down of the hydrocarbons being completed 
in the coal, and only secondary reactions taking place in the retort, 
in practice the hydrocarbons to a great extent leave the coal as the 
vapours of condensible hydrocarbons, and the breaking down of the.se 
to such simple ga.seou.s compounds as etliylene is proceeding in the 
retort at the same time as the breaking up of the ethylene already 
formed into acetylene and methane, and the polymerization of the 
former into liighcr compounds. Starting with a solid hydrocarbon 
of definite composition, it would be theoretically possible to decom- 
jwse it entirely into carbon, hydrogen, ethylene and methane, 
and, by rapidly removing these from the heating zone before any 
secondary actions took pl^e, to prevent formation of tar. But any 
such ideal is hopeless in practice, as the coal is not a dcfiuite com¬ 
pound, and it is Impossible to subject it to a fixed temperature. 

If the retorts arc at a temperature of 1000° C. when the charge of 
coal is put in, the temperature of the distillation will vary from about 
EHtet f walls, to about 400° C. in the centre of 

tamMn- ® same way, in the space above the coal, 

ptoflucts which come in contact with the sides of the 
* retort are Jieated to 1000° C., whilst the gas near the coal 
™ ■ is probably heated to only ()00° C. Moreover, the gases 

and vapours m the retort are subjected to a period of heating which 
varies widely with the distance from the mouth of the retort of the 
coal that is undergoing carbonization. Tlie gas developed by the 
coal near the mouth of the retort is quickly washed out into the 
ascension pipe by the push of the gas behind, and the period for 
which it has been exposed to the radiant heat from the walls of the 
retort is practically nil; wliilst the gas evolved in the portion of the 
retort fartliest from the mouthpiece has only its own rate of evolution 
to drive it forward, and has to traverse the longest run possible in 
the retort, exposed during the whole of that period to radiant heat 
and to contact with the highly heated surface of the retort itself. 
Hence we find that the tar is formed of two distinct sets of products, 
the first due to incomplete decomiTOsition and tlic second to secondary 
reactions due to the products of the decomposition being kept too 
long in the zone of heat. 

Of the first class, the light paraffin oils and pitch may be taken as 
examples; whilst benzene, naphthalene and retort carbon represent 
the second. The formation of the second cla.ss of Ixjdies is a gre.at 
loss to the gas manufacturer, as, with the exception of the trace of 
benzene carried with the gas as vapour, these products are not only 
usele.ss in tlie gas, but one of them, naphthalene, i.s a serious trouble, 
because uny trace carried forward by tlie gas condenses with sudden 
clianges of temperature, and causes obstructions in the service pipes, 
whilst their presence in the tar means the loss of a very large pro¬ 
portion of the illuminating constituents of the gas. Moreover, these 
secondary products cannot be successfully reduced, by further heat¬ 
ing, to simpler hydrocarbons of any high illuminating value, and 
such bodies as naphthalene and anthracene have so great a stability 
that, when once formed, they resist any efforts again to decompose 
them by heat, short of the temperature which breaks them up into 
methane, carbon and hydrogen. 

The ammonia is derived from the nitrogen present in the coal 
combining with hydrogen during destruefive distillation, the nitrogen 
becoming distributed amongst all three classes of products. The 
following table will give an approximate idea of the proportions 
which go to each ;— 


Nitrogen as ammonia . . . . 

„ as cyanogen .... 

„ free in gas and combined in tar -. 
„ remalnmg in coke 


Per cent. 
14-50 
1-56 
33-*6 
48-68 


The effect produced by alteration in the temperature of the retort 
upon the composition of both gas and tar is ve^ marked. As the 
temperature is raised, the yield of gas from a given weight of coal 
Increases; but with the increase of volume there is a marked decrease 
in the illuminating value of the gas evolved. LewLs T. Wright found, 
in a series of experiments, that, when four portions of the same coal 
were distilled at temperatures ranging from a dull red heat to the 
highest temperature attainable in an iron retort, he obtained the 
following results as to yield and illuminating power:— 


Temperature, 

Cubic ft. of 
Gas per ton. 

Illuminating 

Power, 

Candles. 

Total 
Candles 
per ton. 

I. Dull red 

8,250 

20*5 

33-950 

2. Hotter .... 

9 fi 93 

17-8 

34-510 


10,821 

16-7 

36-140 

4. Bright orange . 

12,006 

15-6 

37 - 4*50 

Composition of the Gas. 


I. 

2. 

4 - 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Hydrogen .... 

38-09 

43 77 

48 -02 

Marsh gas .... 

42-72 

34 '.JO 

30-70 

Olefines .... 

7-55 

5-83 

4-51 

Carbon monoxide . 

8-72 

12*50 

13-96 

Nitrogen .... 

2*y2 

3-40 

2-81 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


The gas analysis of No. 3 was lo.st, but the illuminating jiowor 
shows that it was intermediate in composition between Nos. 2 and 4. 
From this it will be seen that, with the increase of temperature, the 
hydrocarbons—the olefines and marsh gas series—gradually break 
up, depositing carbon in the crown of the retort, and liberating 
hydrogen, the percentage of which steadily increases with the rise ol 
temperature. 

The tar formed is afiected to an even greater extent than the gas by 
alterations in the temperature at which the destructive distillation 
takes place. The lower the temperature, the smaller will bo the 
volume of gas produced, and tlie lighter the specific gravity of the 
tar, whilst with increase of temperature, the volume of gas rapidly 
rises, and so does the specific gravity of the tar. Working with ii 
caking coat Wright obtained the following results ;— 


Yield of Gas 
per ton, 

Cub. ft. 

Specific Gravity | 
of Tar. 

6,600 

i-o 86 

7,200 

1*120 

8,900 

I-140 

10,162 

I-1.54 

11,700 

1 -206 


Analysis of the tar showed that the increase of the specific gravity 
was due to the increase in the quantity of pitch, which rose from 
28-89 to 64-08 % in the residuals; whilst the ammonia, naphtha 
and light oils steadily fell in quantity, the creosote and anthracene 
oils doing the same, but to a smiuler extent. Naphthalene also 
begins to show in qucintity in the tar as soon as the yield of gas reaches 
10,000 cub. ft. per ton of coal carbonized. 

In spite of these variations, however, the products in their main 
characteristics will remain the same. They may be divided into-- 
(a) Solids, such as the coke and retort carbon ; {b) liquids,'consistmg 
of the tar and ammoniacol liquor; and {c) gases, consisting of the 
unpurified coal gas. The proportions in which the products are 
approximately obtained from a ton of gas coal have been given as 
follows:— 


10,000 cub. ft. of 

gas = 380 lb = 17 -0 

per cent. 

10 gallons of tar 

- = 115 .. = 5-1 


Gas liquor * . 

• = 177 1. = 7-9 

ft 

Coke 

. =1368 ,,=70-0 



2240 100*0 



The chief solid residue, coke, is not absolutely pure carbon, as it 
contains the mineral non-volatile constituents which remain behind 
as ash when the original coal is burnt, and which, to a _ 
groat extent, existed in the sap that filled the cells of the 
plant from which the coal was formed. The retort carbon ' 
formed as a dense deposit on the crown of the retort by the action 
of the high temperature on the hydtxxiarbons is, however, carbon in 
a very pure form, and, on account of its density, is largely used 
for electrical purposes. 

‘ Liquor condensed from gas alone, without watii water. 


100-00 
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The liquid products of the destructive distillation of coal are tar 
and ammonlaeal liouor. Tar derived from ordinary bituminous 
LlauU “ black, somewhat viscid liquid, varying in specific 

pmduciM. from l-i to 1-2. The uMmato composition of 

tar made in the London Gas Works is approximately 
as followsi r 7 


Carbon .... 

• 77*53 

Hydrogen .... 

6*33 

Nitrogen .... 

♦ I *03 

Sulphur .... 

. 0-61 

Oxygen .... 

- J 4-50 


100-00 


These elements in tar are built up into an enormous number of 
compounds (see Coal Tar), and its value as a by-product may be 
gathered from the fact that on fractional distillation it yields—(i) 
bcnrene and its homologucs, from which aniline, the source of most 
of the coal-tar colours, can be derived ; (2) carbolic acid, from which 

S icric acid, used as a dye, a powerful einilosive, and to give the bitter 
pour to some kinds of beer, is made, also many most valuable 
disinfectants ; naphthalene, used for disinfecting, and also as the 
" Albo-carbon ” employed in an enriching burner for gas; (4) pitch, 
extensively used in path-making, from which such bodies as anthra¬ 
cene and saccharin can be extracted. 

The second liquid product of the destructive distillation of coal 
is the ammonlaeal or gas liquor, which consists of water containing 
ammonia salts in solution, partly condensed from the hot gas, and 
partly added to wash the gas in the scrubbers. It contain.s, as its 
principal constituents, ammonia, partly combined with carbonic 
acid and sulphuretted hydrogen to form compounds which are 
decompo.sed on Imiling, with evolution of ammonia gas, and partly 
combined with stronger acids to form compounds which require to 
be acted upon by a strong alkali before tlic ammonia contained in 
them can be liberated. The ammonia in the first class of compounds 
IS technically spoken of as " free " ; that present in the latter as 
’ fixed." The following analysis by L. T. Wright will give an idea 
of the relative quantities in which the.se compounds exist in the 
liquor :— 


( Ammonium sulphide 
Ammonium carixmate 
Ammonium chloride 
j Amnmnium thiocyanate 
Fixed J Ammonium sulphate 

I Ammonium thiosulphate 
1 , Ammonium ferrocyanido 


Grammes per litre. 

• S’oa 

. 3<J’i6 

. 14-23 

. I -80 

. . o-jy 

2-80 

. . 0-41 


From a scientific point of view, the term " free ’’ is absolutely in¬ 
correct, and in using it the fact must bo clearly borne in mind that 
in this case it merely stands for ammonia, which can be liberated on 
siimily boiling the liquor. 

-The gas which is obtained by the de.structive distillation of coal, 
and which we employ as our chief illuminant, is not a definite com- 
„ pound, but a mechanical mixture of several gases, some 

omdaciM which are reduced to the lowest limit, in order to 
' - develop as fully as po.ssiblc the light-giving properties 

of the mo.st important constituents of (he gas. "rhe following analysis 
gives a fair idea of the composition of an average .sample of gas made 
from coal, purified hut without enrichment;— 


Hydrogen.52-22 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons . ’ 3-47 

Saturated hydrocarbons . 34-76 

Carbon monoxide . . , 4-23 

Carbon dioxide .... 0-60 

Nitrogen.4-23 

Oxygen .0-49 


100-00 

These constituents may be divided into— (a) light-yielding hydro¬ 
carbons, (b) combustible diluents and (c) impurities. The hydro¬ 
carbons, upon which the luminosity of the flame entirely depends, 
are divided in the analysis into two groups, saturated and unsatur- 
ated, according to their behaviour with a solution of bromine in 
potassium bromide, which has the power of absorbing those lermed 
’• unsaturated,” but docs not affect in diffused daylight the gaseous 
members of the “ saturated ” series of hydrocarbons. They may be 
separated in a similar way by concentrated sulphuric acid, which has 
the same absorbent effect on the one class, and not on the other. "The 
cliief unsaturated hydrocarbons present in coal gas are: ethylene, 
C,H4, butylene, C4H,, acetylene, C.jll„ bensenc, C,H,, and naphtha¬ 
lene, Cj^H,, and the saturated hydrocarbons consist chiefly of methane, 
CIL, and ethane, C,H,. 

'The light-giving power of coal gas is undoubtedly entirely due to 
the hydrocarbons. The idea held up to about 1890 was that the 
illuminating value depended upon the amount of ethylene present. 
This, howevet, is manifestly incorrect, as, if it were true, 4 % of 
ethylene mixed with 96 % of a combustible diluent such as hydrogen 
should give 16- to 17-candle gas, whereas a mixture of 10 % of 
ethylene and 90 % of hydrogen is devoid of luminosity. In 1876 


M, P, E, Bertholot came to the conclusion that the illuminating value of 
the Paris coal gas was almost entirely due to benzene vapour. But 
here again another mistaken idea arose, owing to a faulty method of 
estimating the benzene, and there is no doubt that methane is one 
of the most important of the hydrocarbons present, when the gas 
is burnt in such a way as to evolve from it the proper illuminating 
power, whilst the benzene vapour, small as the quantity is, come.s 
next in importance and the ethylene last It is the combined action 
of the hydrocarbons which gives the effect, not any one of tliem 
acting alone. 

Tho scries of operations connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of coal gas embraces the processes of distillation, con¬ 
densation, exhaustion, wet purification by washing and scrubbing, 
dry purification, measuring, storing and distribution to tho mains 
whence the consumer’s supply is drawn. 

Tlie choice of a site for a gas works is necessarily governed by local 
circumstances; but it is a necessity that there should be a ready 
means of transport available, and for this reason tho works 
should be built upon the banks of a navigable river or ofpaa 
canal, and should have a convenient railway siding. By "’®*’**- 
this means coal may be delivered direct to the store or retort- 
house, and in the same way residual products may bo removed. 
The fact that considerable area is required and that tho works do 
not improve the neighbourhood are important conditions, and 
although economy of space should be considered, arrangements 
should be such as to allow of extension. In tho ca.se of a works 
whoso daily make of gas exceeds four to five million cub. ft., it is 
ii-sual to divide the works into units, there being an efficiency limit 
to the size of apparatus employed. Under these conditions tho gas 
i.s dealt with in separate streams, which mix when the holder is 
reached. From the accompanying ground plan of a works (fig. 4) 


filuer 



It will be po.ssll)le to gain an idea of the order in which the operations 
in gas manufacture are carried out and the arrangement of the plant. 

The retorts in which the coal is carbonized are almost univcnsally 
made of fire-clay, and in all but small country works the old single- 
ended retort, which was about 9 ft. in length, has given „ 
way to a more economical construction known as doubles, Katorts, 
double-ended, or ’’ through " retorts. These are from 18 to 22 ft. 
long, and as it is found inconvenient to produce this length in one 
piece, they are manufactured in throe sections, the jointing together 
of which demands great care. The two outer pieces are swelled at 
one end to take an iron mouthpiece. The cross sections generally 
employed for retorts are known as," D-shaped,” ’■ oval" and 
“ round ’’ (fig. 5). The ’’ D " form is mostly adopted owing to its 
power of retaining its shape after long exposure to heat, and tho 
large amount of heating surface it presents at its base. The life of 
this retort is about thirty working months. A cast iron mouthpiece 
and lid is bolted to the 
exterior end of each retort, 
the mouthpiece carrying a 
socket end to receive the 
ascension pipe, through 
which the gas passes on 
leaving the retort. ’The 
retorts are heated exter¬ 
nally and are set in an arch, 
the construction depending 
upon the number of retorts, 
which varies from three to 
twelve. The arch and its 
retorts is termed a bed or 
setting, and a row of beds 
constitutes a bench. It is 
usual to have a separate furnace for each setting, the retorts resting 
upon walls built transversely in the^mace. 

The heatfng of the retorts is coilfed out either by the *' direct 
filing" or by the “ regenerative " System, the latter affording 




Fig. 5. — Cross Section of Retorts. 
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narked advantages over the iunaer inedhod, which is now beootniag 
«xtinct. In the legeneeaiive system oi firing, a mixture oi carbon 
raoBoxidu and nitrogon is produced by pasiiiig air through inean- 
dement gas coke in a ^generator plaoed txdow the bench of iwtorts, 
and the heating value of the gusto so poodacod is incteasal in most 
cases by the oidnuxture of a smsill proportion of steam with the 
primary air supply, flie steam beittg decomposed by contact wi^ 
the led-hot coke in the generator into water gas, a mixture of carbon 
dmono»de and hydzogw free Foul : Gaseous). The gases so fonnsd 
vary in proportion with tlio temperature of the generator »tu* the 
amount of steam, but generally (xmtain 3a to 38 >% of combustible 
gas, the remainder being the residual nitrogen of Hkt air and carbon 
dioxide. These gases enter the combustion chamberaroundtke retorts 
at a high tempmature, and are there supplied with snfiicient air to 
complete their combustion, tills scoonda^ air supply being Iwated by 
tbe liot produots of combusiion on iheir way to ttw exit flue. This 
raetliod of firing results in .the saving of about one-third (the urei^t 
of coke used in the old form of furnace per ton of cool carbonixed, 
and enables hb^r temperatunes to be obtained, the beat being also 
more equally distiibutea. 

There are a great number of methods of applying the regenerative 
priociple which vary only in detail. Fig. 6 gives an idea of the general 
arraugemont. The funnaoe A is built of ^e.-biiclc, coke is charged 
ul the top through the iron door B, and near .the tottom arc pla^d 
fire bars C, (upon which the fuel bes. The primary air necessary for 
the partial combustion of tbe coke to “producer "gas enters between 
tiieso bars. The ^ascs are conducted from the furnace to the cam- 
bustiqn chamber £ through title nostrils D1), and the secondary air is 
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admitted at tbe inlet F a little above, this ajr having been already 
heated by traversing the setting. Complete combustion take.s place 
at this point with the production of intense heat, ,the gases on rising 
are baffled in order to circulate them in every direction round the 
retorts, and upon arriving at the top of the sotting they arc conducted 
down a hollow chamber communicating with the main flue and shaft. 
The amount of draft .which is necessary to carry out the circulation 
ot the gases and to draw in the adequate amount of air is regulated 
by dampers placed in tbe main flue. By analysis of the “ producer ” 
and “ spent " gases this amount can be readily gauged. 

Retorts are set in either tbe horizontal, inclined or vertical position, 
and the advantages of tbs oneover the other is a question upon which 
almost every gas engineer lias his own views. 

Tbe introduction of labour-saving appliances into gas worics has 
rendered the difficult work of charging and discharging horizontal 
retorts comparatively simple. Formerly ft was the 
practice to cany out such operations entirely by hand, 
drawlat. charging tne retorts cither by means of shovel or 

”■ hand-scoop, and the coke produced being withdrawn with 
hand rakes. Now, however, only the smaller gas works adhere to 
this sy.stem, and this work is done by machinery driven by either 
compressed air, hydraulic or electric power. In the first two cases a 
scoop, filled with coal from an overhead hopper carried by the 
travelling machine, is made to enter the retort and is turned over; 
the operation is then repeated, but this time the scoop is turned over 
in the opposite direction, the coal thus assuming such a position tliat 
as much of its under surface as possible is exposed to the heated ride 
of the retort. With " through *' retorts charging machines feed the 
retorts at both ends, the scoo^i, which has a capacity of about ij cwt., 
entering and discharging its contents twice at each end, so that the 
total charge is about 6 cwt., which is allowed from four to six hours 
to distil off according to the quality orf the gas required. The 
machines charge simultaneously at each end, so that the lids of the 
retorts may be shut immediately the coal enters. The charging 
machines travel on lines in front of the retort bench, and the power 
is transmitted by connexions made with flexible hose. A device of 
more recent intzochiction is an electrically-driven charging marine, 
in which the centrifugal force created by afly-wheri revolving at high 
spe^ is appUed to drive coal into fne letort. If tbe velocilty is 
sufficiently high the coal may bo carried the whole length of a ao-ft. 
retort, tlw co^ following banking up until an even layer is formed 
throughout the length of the retort. 


For the purpose «f dischmiging tbe coke fnom ih* ootort either 
oompreiied air ta hydraulic >nHitoiinery is employed, « sahM briizg 
made to enter the retort and withdraw the coke on tettuning. With 
this method it is ncoessary that tbe nice should enter and msehaege 
feverai times betere the retort is clear, and thus the uae of a telesco^ 
ram worked by hydraulic Mwer, which pushes the coke b^re ft 
and discharges ft ,at the other end, is an advantage. As much as 
one-third on (caeh ton of coal carbonized iz saved by the use of 
machinery in the retort-house. Taking into account the original 
cost of such machines, and the unavoidable wear and tear upon the 
retorts brought about by using labour-saving wpUanccs, and tlie 
fact that the coke-du. 9 t is very detrimental to the machinery, ft is 
clear that the suggestion of setting the retorts at an incline in order 
to facilitote the workpresented great inducements to the gas.maiiafer. 
The joLyect aimed at in thus setting retorts is to allow gravity to 
play the pact of changing and discharging tbe coal and qoiM tbe 
retorts .being inclined at an angle to suit the aim cd the .class of coal 
used ; this mgle is between 28" and 34°. The coal, proviouriy 
elevated to hoppers, is dropped into .the feeding chambers, which are 
80 arranged that they can travel from end to end of the tetort- 
housc and feed the cool into the retorts. When the retort is to be 
cliarged, an iron atop or harrier is placed in tlie lower moui^piece, 
and the door .dosed. The shoot is placed in the upper mouthpiece, 
and the stop or door, which retains tlic coal in the chamber, is ro- 
leasc(i; the coal is then discharged into the retort, and mailing down 
the inehne, is arrested by tlic barrier, and banks up, forming a 
contin.uous backing to the coal fiillowing. iBy .experience with 
the dass of coal need nnd the adjustment m the stops in the shoot, 
tlic .charge can be run into the retort to form an even layer of any 
desired ,deptii. For the withdrawal of the residual coke at tbe .end 
of the carbonization, tlie lower mouthpisco door is opened, tbe barrier 
removed and the c^e in the lower part of the retort is “ tickled ” 
or gently stirred with an iron cod to overcome a slight adhesion to 
the retort; the entire mass then readily discharges itself. Guides 
arc placed in front of the retort to direct its course to the coke 
hojmers'or conveyer .below, and to prevent scattering of the hot 
material. This system shows a greater economy in the cost of 
carbonizing the coal, but the large outlay and the wear and tear .of 
the mechanical appliances involved have so far prevented its very 
general nrlontion. 

The vortical retort was one of the first forms experimented with 
by Murdoch, but owing to tlie difficnlty of withdrawing the coke, 
the low illuminating power of the gas made in ft, and tlie damage 
to the retort itself, due to the swcUing of the .charge during distil¬ 
lation, it was quickly abandoned. About the begianing of the 20th 
century, however, the experiments of Messrs Settle and Padfield at 
Exeter, Messrs Woodall and Duck ham at Bournemouth, and Dr 
Sueb in Germany showed such encouraging results that the idea 
of the vertical retort again came to the front, and several systems 
were proposed and -tried. The cause of the failure of Murdoch’s 
original vertical retort was undoubtedly that it was completely 
filled with coal during cjiarwng, with the result that the gas liberated 
from the lower portions of tlie retort had to pass through a deep 
bed of leddiot ct*e, whiCli, i'y over-baking the gas, destroyed U.e 
illuminating hydrocarbons. There is no doubt that the question of 
rapidly removmg the gas, as soon as it is properly fbrme(1, from the 
inmicnco of the highly-heated walls of the retort and residual coke, 
is one of the rao.st important in gas manufacture. 

In the case of horizontal retorts the space between the top of the 
coal and the retort is of necessity considerable in order to permit the 
introduction of the scoop and rake; the gas has therefore a free 
channel to trawpl along, but has too much contact with the highly 
heated surface of the retort before it leaves the mouthpiece. In 
the case of inclined retorts this disadvantage it somewhat reduced, 
but with vertical retorts the ideal conditions can 'be more nearly 
approached. The heating as well as the illuminating value of the 
gas per unit volume is lowered by over-baking, and Dr Bueb gives 
the following figures a-s to the heating value of gas obtained from the 
same ooal but by difiecent methods of caibonizatimi:— 

Vertical Retorfs, 604 British thermal units per cub. ft. 

Inclined „ 584 

Horizontal „ 570 „ „ „ 

Of the sxietifig forms of vertical retort it remains a matter to be 
decided whether tbe cori should be charged in bulk to the retort 
or whether ft should lie introduced in small quantities at regular 
arid short intervals; by this latter means (the oharacteristic feature 
of the Settle-Padfield process) a continuous layer of coal is in process 
of carbonization on the top, whilst tbe ^ ezoaiws without contact 
with tbe mass of red-hot coke, a considerable increase in volunae 
and value la the gas and a much denser coke being the result. 

From the letort the gas paeses by the ascension pipe to tbe hy¬ 
draulic main (fig, 7). ^is is a long reservoir placed in a faoiisootal 
position and supported by columns upon the top of the 
retort stack, and tiirough ft is maintained a slow but * 

constant fiow of water, the level of whioh is kept uniform. 

The ascension pipe dips abtUit 2 in. Into the liquid, and so makes a 
seal that allows of any Totort being charged singly without the risk 
of the gas produced tram the other retorts in the bench esoaplng 
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thraiugh tbc? Open tetoH. Coal gas, being a mlxtare of gases sad 
i-aponrs of H^nMs having irtty var^g boiling ^ints, must neoso- 
aarfly^ usdefto changes when the fempentare is iDwend. 

Vapours of liquids of high boiling pt^it will M condensed more 
q[uiokly than those having lower bailing 
p<^ta, but condensation ot each vaponr wiu 
take place in a definite ratio with the decrease 
of temMvatore, the rate being dependent irpota 
the bouingMint of the liquid from which ft is 
formed, lliie restdt is that from Che time the 
gaseous mixture leaves the retort it begins to 
d^rosit condensation products owing to the 
decreaM in temperature. CondensaUon takes 
place in the ascension pipe, in the arcli piece 
leading to the hydraulic main, and to a still 
greater extent in the hydraulic main itself 
where the gas has to pass through water. 

Ascension pipes give trouble unless they are 
frequently'cleared by an instrument called an 
" auger,” whilst the arch pipe is fitted with 
hand iioles through which it may be easily 
cleared in case of stoppage. The most soluble 
of the con.stituents of crude coal gas is 
aiumonla, 780 volumes of which are soluble 
in one volume of water at normal tempera¬ 
ture and pressure, and the water in the 
hydraulic main absorbs a considerable quan¬ 
tity of this compound from the gas and 
helps to form the ammoniacal liquor, whilst, 
although the liquor is well agitated by the gas 
bubbling through it, a partial separation of tar 
from liquor is effected by gravitation. The 
liquor is run off at a constant rate from the hydraulic main to the 
store tank, and the gas passes from the top of the hydraulic main to 
the foul main. 



The gas as it leaves the hydraulic main is still at a temperature 
01 from 130“ to 150° F., and should now be reduced as nearly as 
CoadtaBM- to the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

' The operation of efficient condensing is not by any means as 
simple as might be supposed. The tar and liquor when con¬ 
densed have a dissolving action on various valuable light-giving con¬ 
stituents of the gas, which in the ordinary way would not bo deposited 
b}' the lowering of temperature, and for this reason the heavy tar, 
and especially that produced in the hydraulic main, should come in 
contact with the gas as little as possible, and condensation rtiould 
take place sIowW, 

The main difficulty which the condenser ought to overcome and 
upon which its efficiency should depend is the removal of naphtha¬ 
lene j this compound, which is present in the gas, condenses on 
cooling to a solid wliich crystallizes out in the form of while flaJccs, 
and the trouble caused by pipe stoppages in the works as well as in 
the district supplied is very considerable. The higher the heat of 
carbonization the more naphthalene appears to be produced, and 
gas managers of to-day find the removal of naphthalene from the 
gas a difficult problem to solve. It was for some time debated as 
to whether na^tlialene added materially to the illuminating value 
of the gas, and whether an endeavour should made to carry It 
to the point of combustion ; but it is now acknowledged that it is a 
troublesome impurity, and that the sooner it is extracted the better. 
Gas leaves the retorts saturated with naphthalene, and its capacity 
for holding that ii^urity seems to be augmented by the presence 
of water vapour. The condenser, by effecting the condensation of 
water vapour, also brings about the deposition of solid naphthalene, 
apart from that which naturally condenses owing to reduction of 
temperature, 

Cwdensets are either air-cooled or water-cooled, or both. In the 
former ca.se the gas traverses pipes exposed to the atmospliere and 
so placed that the resulting products of condensation may be collected 
at the towest point. Water is a more efficient cooling medium than 
air, owing to its high specific heat, and the degree of cooling may be 
more easily regulated oy its use. In water-c^ed condensers it is 
usual to arrange that the water passes through a large number of 
small pipes contained in a larger one through which the gas flows, 
and as it constantly liappened that condenser pipes became choked 
by naphthalene, the so-called reversible condmser, in which the 
stream of gas may be altered from time to. time and the walls of the 
])ipes cleaned by pumping tar over them, is a decided advance. 

The solubility of naphthatene by various nils has led some engineers 
to put in niqihthalene wasliers, in which gas is brought into contact 
with a heavy tar oil or ce^in fractions distilled from it, Hie latter 
being previously mixed with some volatile hydrocarbon to leplaoo 
in the gas those illuminating vapours which the oil dissolves out; 
and by tractlonal distillation of the washing oil the naphthalesM 
and volatile hydrocarbons are afterwards recoi’ered. 

The exhanster is practically a rotary gas pump which serves the 
purpose of drawing the gas from the hydraulic main through the 
coadenters, and then forcing it through the purifying 
‘ vessels to the holder. Moreover, by putting the retorts 
under a slight vacuum, the amount of gas produced is increased 
by about la %, and is of better quality, owing to its leavhig the 


heated retort more quickly, A horizontal compoimd steam-engine 
is nsoaS^ emlployed to drive the exhauster. 

At this point in the maanfacturing process the gas nlseody 
imdergone some important chanm in its oompositloa, but these yet 
remnin impurities which must be removed, these being ammoaia, 
salphin^od bydio^, carbon dlsatohide and carbon dioxide. 
Ammoifia is of eonstdierable marhetable value, and even in places 
wto re the local Gas Act does not prescribe that it shall be removed 
it is extracted. Sulphuretted hydrogen is a noxious impurity, ami 
its complete removal from the gas is usually imposed by parlia- 
meat. As nearly as possible all the carbon diox^ is extracted,' 
but most gas companies are now exempt from having to purify the 
gas from sulphur compounds other than sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Cyanogen compounds also are present in the gas, and in large works, 
where the total quantity is sufficient, their extraction is efiected 
for the production of either prnsslate or cyanide of soda. 

Atkinson Butterfield gives the composition of the gas at this 
point to be about 


per cent, by vol. 
Hydrogen . . from 42 to 53 

Methane . . . „ 32 ,, 39 

Carbon monoxide .10 
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It happens that ammonia, being a strong base, will efiect the ex¬ 
traction of a certain proportion of such compounds os sulphuretted 
hydrogen, carbon dioxide and hydrocyanic acid, and the ™ . 
gas is now -washed with water and ammoniacal liquor. 

The proces-s is termed washing sr scrubbing, and is carried ont in 
various forms of apparatus, the efficiency of which is dependent 
upon the amount of contact the apparatus allows between the finely 
divided gas and water in a unit area and the facility with which 
it may be cleared out. The “ Livesey *’ washer, a well-known type, 
is a rectangular cast iron vessel. The gas enters in the centre, and 
to make its escape again it has to pass into long wrought iron 
inverted troughs through perforations one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter. A constant flow of liquor is regulated through the washer, 
tmd the gas, in order to pass through the perforations, drives the 
liquor up into the troughs. The liquor foams up owing to agitation 
by the finely divided streams of gas, and is brought into close contact 
with it. Two or three of these washers are connected in series 
according to the quantity of gas to be dealt with. 

The final washing for ammonia is efiected in an apparatus termed 
a “ scrubber^” wh'ch is a cylindrical tower packed with boards j in. 
thick by 11 in. bniad, placed on end and close together; _ .. 

water is caused to flow down over the surface of these 
boards, the object being to break up the gas as much as possible 
and bring it into close contact with the water. In this wet purifying 
apparatus the gas is almost wholly freed from ammonia and from 
part of the sulphuretted hydrogen, whilst carbon dioxide and carbon 
disulphide are also partially extracted. 

Toe final purification is csirried out in rectangular vessels, known 
as “ dry purifiers ’’ (fig. 8). Internally, each purifier is filled with 
ranges of wooden traj i or sieves A, made in the form of - 
grids (fig. 9), and covered with the purifying materU B 
to a d^to of about 6 in., the number of tiers and size of purifier boxes 
being proportional to the quantity of gas to be purified. The gas 



enters at the bottom by the pipe C, the inlet being protected from 
any falling materhU by the cover D ; it forces its way upwards 
throngh all the trays until, reaching the lid or cover E, it descenda 
by the exit tube F, which leads to thiarext purifier. The edges of the 
Ud dip int^ an external srater acal^ lute G, whereby the gas is 
pievented-from escaping. 
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narked advantages over the iunaer inedhod, which is now beootniag 
«xtinct. In the legeneeaiive system oi firing, a mixture oi carbon 
raoBoxidu and nitrogon is produced by pasiiiig air through inean- 
dement gas coke in a ^generator plaoed txdow the bench of iwtorts, 
and the heating value of the gusto so poodacod is incteasal in most 
cases by the oidnuxture of a smsill proportion of steam with the 
primary air supply, flie steam beittg decomposed by contact wi^ 
the led-hot coke in the generator into water gas, a mixture of carbon 
dmono»de and hydzogw free Foul : Gaseous). The gases so fonnsd 
vary in proportion with tlio temperature of the generator »tu* the 
amount of steam, but generally (xmtain 3a to 38 >% of combustible 
gas, the remainder being the residual nitrogen of Hkt air and carbon 
dioxide. These gases enter the combustion chamberaroundtke retorts 
at a high tempmature, and are there supplied with snfiicient air to 
complete their combustion, tills scoonda^ air supply being Iwated by 
tbe liot produots of combusiion on iheir way to ttw exit flue. This 
raetliod of firing results in .the saving of about one-third (the urei^t 
of coke used in the old form of furnace per ton of cool carbonixed, 
and enables hb^r temperatunes to be obtained, the beat being also 
more equally distiibutea. 

There are a great number of methods of applying the regenerative 
priociple which vary only in detail. Fig. 6 gives an idea of the general 
arraugemont. The funnaoe A is built of ^e.-biiclc, coke is charged 
ul the top through the iron door B, and near .the tottom arc pla^d 
fire bars C, (upon which the fuel bes. The primary air necessary for 
the partial combustion of tbe coke to “producer "gas enters between 
tiieso bars. The ^ascs are conducted from the furnace to the cam- 
bustiqn chamber £ through title nostrils D1), and the secondary air is 
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admitted at tbe inlet F a little above, this ajr having been already 
heated by traversing the setting. Complete combustion take.s place 
at this point with the production of intense heat, ,the gases on rising 
are baffled in order to circulate them in every direction round the 
retorts, and upon arriving at the top of the sotting they arc conducted 
down a hollow chamber communicating with the main flue and shaft. 
The amount of draft .which is necessary to carry out the circulation 
ot the gases and to draw in the adequate amount of air is regulated 
by dampers placed in tbe main flue. By analysis of the “ producer ” 
and “ spent " gases this amount can be readily gauged. 

Retorts are set in either tbe horizontal, inclined or vertical position, 
and the advantages of tbs oneover the other is a question upon which 
almost every gas engineer lias his own views. 

Tbe introduction of labour-saving appliances into gas worics has 
rendered the difficult work of charging and discharging horizontal 
retorts comparatively simple. Formerly ft was the 
practice to cany out such operations entirely by hand, 
drawlat. charging tne retorts cither by means of shovel or 

”■ hand-scoop, and the coke produced being withdrawn with 
hand rakes. Now, however, only the smaller gas works adhere to 
this sy.stem, and this work is done by machinery driven by either 
compressed air, hydraulic or electric power. In the first two cases a 
scoop, filled with coal from an overhead hopper carried by the 
travelling machine, is made to enter the retort and is turned over; 
the operation is then repeated, but this time the scoop is turned over 
in the opposite direction, the coal thus assuming such a position tliat 
as much of its under surface as possible is exposed to the heated ride 
of the retort. With " through *' retorts charging machines feed the 
retorts at both ends, the scoo^i, which has a capacity of about ij cwt., 
entering and discharging its contents twice at each end, so that the 
total charge is about 6 cwt., which is allowed from four to six hours 
to distil off according to the quality orf the gas required. The 
machines charge simultaneously at each end, so that the lids of the 
retorts may be shut immediately the coal enters. The charging 
machines travel on lines in front of the retort bench, and the power 
is transmitted by connexions made with flexible hose. A device of 
more recent intzochiction is an electrically-driven charging marine, 
in which the centrifugal force created by afly-wheri revolving at high 
spe^ is appUed to drive coal into fne letort. If tbe velocilty is 
sufficiently high the coal may bo carried the whole length of a ao-ft. 
retort, tlw co^ following banking up until an even layer is formed 
throughout the length of the retort. 


For the purpose «f dischmiging tbe coke fnom ih* ootort either 
oompreiied air ta hydraulic >nHitoiinery is employed, « sahM briizg 
made to enter the retort and withdraw the coke on tettuning. With 
this method it is ncoessary that tbe nice should enter and msehaege 
feverai times betere the retort is clear, and thus the uae of a telesco^ 
ram worked by hydraulic Mwer, which pushes the coke b^re ft 
and discharges ft ,at the other end, is an advantage. As much as 
one-third on (caeh ton of coal carbonized iz saved by the use of 
machinery in the retort-house. Taking into account the original 
cost of such machines, and the unavoidable wear and tear upon the 
retorts brought about by using labour-saving wpUanccs, and tlie 
fact that the coke-du. 9 t is very detrimental to the machinery, ft is 
clear that the suggestion of setting the retorts at an incline in order 
to facilitote the workpresented great inducements to the gas.maiiafer. 
The joLyect aimed at in thus setting retorts is to allow gravity to 
play the pact of changing and discharging tbe coal and qoiM tbe 
retorts .being inclined at an angle to suit the aim cd the .class of coal 
used; this mgle is between 28" and 34°. The coal, proviouriy 
elevated to hoppers, is dropped into .the feeding chambers, which are 
80 arranged that they can travel from end to end of the tetort- 
housc and feed the cool into the retorts. When the retort is to be 
cliarged, an iron atop or harrier is placed in tlie lower moui^piece, 
and the door .dosed. The shoot is placed in the upper mouthpiece, 
and the stop or door, which retains tlic coal in the chamber, is ro- 
leasc(i; the coal is then discharged into the retort, and mailing down 
the inehne, is arrested by tlic barrier, and banks up, forming a 
contin.uous backing to the coal fiillowing. iBy .experience with 
the dass of coal need nnd the adjustment m the stops in the shoot, 
tlic .charge can be run into the retort to form an even layer of any 
desired ,deptii. For the withdrawal of the residual coke at tbe .end 
of the carbonization, tlie lower mouthpisco door is opened, tbe barrier 
removed and the c^e in the lower part of the retort is “ tickled ” 
or gently stirred with an iron cod to overcome a slight adhesion to 
the retort; the entire mass then readily discharges itself. Guides 
arc placed in front of the retort to direct its course to the coke 
hojmers'or conveyer .below, and to prevent scattering of the hot 
material. This system shows a greater economy in the cost of 
carbonizing the coal, but the large outlay and the wear and tear .of 
the mechanical appliances involved have so far prevented its very 
general nrlontion. 

The vortical retort was one of the first forms experimented with 
by Murdoch, but owing to tlie difficnlty of withdrawing the coke, 
the low illuminating power of the gas made in ft, and tlie damage 
to the retort itself, due to the swcUing of the .charge during distil¬ 
lation, it was quickly abandoned. About the begianing of the 20th 
century, however, the experiments of Messrs Settle and Padfield at 
Exeter, Messrs Woodall and Duck ham at Bournemouth, and Dr 
Sueb in Germany showed such encouraging results that the idea 
of the vertical retort again came to the front, and several systems 
were proposed and -tried. The cause of the failure of Murdoch’s 
original vertical retort was undoubtedly that it was completely 
filled with coal during cjiarwng, with the result that the gas liberated 
from the lower portions of tlie retort had to pass through a deep 
bed of leddiot ct*e, whiCli, i'y over-baking the gas, destroyed U.e 
illuminating hydrocarbons. There is no doubt that the question of 
rapidly removmg the gas, as soon as it is properly fbrme(1, from the 
inmicnco of the highly-heated walls of the retort and residual coke, 
is one of the rao.st important in gas manufacture. 

In the case of horizontal retorts the space between the top of the 
coal and the retort is of necessity considerable in order to permit the 
introduction of the scoop and rake; the gas has therefore a free 
channel to trawpl along, but has too much contact with the highly 
heated surface of the retort before it leaves the mouthpiece. In 
the case of inclined retorts this disadvantage it somewhat reduced, 
but with vertical retorts the ideal conditions can 'be more nearly 
approached. The heating as well as the illuminating value of the 
gas per unit volume is lowered by over-baking, and Dr Bueb gives 
the following figures a-s to the heating value of gas obtained from the 
same ooal but by difiecent methods of caibonizatimi:— 

Vertical Retorfs, 604 British thermal units per cub. ft. 

Inclined „ 584 

Horizontal „ 570 „ „ „ 

Of the sxietifig forms of vertical retort it remains a matter to be 
decided whether tbe cori should be charged in bulk to the retort 
or whether ft should lie introduced in small quantities at regular 
arid short intervals; by this latter means (the oharacteristic feature 
of the Settle-Padfield process) a continuous layer of coal is in process 
of carbonization on the top, whilst tbe ^ ezoaiws without contact 
with tbe mass of red-hot coke, a considerable increase in volunae 
and value la the gas and a much denser coke being the result. 

From the letort the gas paeses by the ascension pipe to tbe hy¬ 
draulic main (fig, 7). ^is is a long reservoir placed in a faoiisootal 
position and supported by columns upon the top of the 
retort stack, and tiirough ft is maintained a slow but * 

constant fiow of water, the level of whioh is kept uniform. 

The ascension pipe dips abtUit 2 in. Into the liquid, and so makes a 
seal that allows of any Totort being charged singly without the risk 
of the gas produced tram the other retorts in the bench esoaplng 
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tho gas indnatry, cauaed the attention of inventora to be turned to 
the enrichment of coal gas, Formcrljr cannel coal was used for 
_ ■ . producing a very rich gas which could be mixed with the 
ordinary gas, tnereby enriching it, but as the supply 
became limited and the price prohibitive, other methods 
were from time to time advocatecf to replace its use in the enrich¬ 
ment of illuminating gas. These may he classified as follows :— 

1. Enriching the gas by vapours and permanent gases obtained 
by decomposing the tar formed at the same time as the gas. 

2. Mixing with the coal gas oil gas, obtained by decomposing 
crude oils by heat. 

3. The carburetting of low-power ga.s by impregnating it with 
the vapours of volatile hydrocarbons. 

4. Mixing the coal gas with water ga.s, which has been highly 
carburetted by passing it with the vapours of variou.s hydrocarbons 
through superheaters in order to give permanency to the hydro¬ 
carbon gases. 

B . . Very many attempts have been made to utilise tar for 
mtatbv production and enrichment of ga.s, and to do this 

^ two methods may be adopted :— 

(a) Condensing the tarin the ordinary way, and afterwards 
using the whole or portions of it for cracking into a permanent gas. 

(/>) Cracking the tar vapours before condensation by passing the 
gas and vapours through superheaters. 

If the first method be adopted, the trouble which presents itself 
is that the tar contains a high percentage of pitch, which tends 
rapidly to choke and clog up all the pipes. A partly successful 
attempt to make use of certain portions of tho liquid products of 
distillation of coal before condensation by tho second method was 
the Itinsmore process, in which the coal gas and vapours which, 
if allowed to cool, would form tar, were made to pass through a 
heated chamber, and a certain proportion of otherwW condensible 
hydrocarbons was thus converted into permanent gases. Even with 
a jxMr class of coal it was claimed that 9800 cub. ft. of 20- to 21-candle 
gas could be made by this process, whereas by the ordinary process 
gooo cub. ft. of t5-candle gas would have been produced. This 
process, although strongly advocated by the gas engineer who 
experimented with it, was never a commercial success. The final 
solution of the question of enrichment of gas by hydrocarbons de¬ 
rived from tar may be arrived at by a process which prevents the 
formation of part of the tar during the carbonUation of the coal, 
or by the process devised by C. B fully and now in use at Truro, in 
which tar is injected into the incande.scent fuel in a water-gas gener¬ 
ator and enriches the water gas with methane and other hydro- 
carlrons, the resulting pitch and carbon being filtered off by the 
column of coke through which the gas pa.s8Cs. 

The earliest attempts at enrichment by oil ga.s consisted in spray¬ 
ing oil upon the reel hot mass in the retort during carlionisation ; 
_ . but experience soon showed that this was not an econo- 

“aik method of working, and that it was far belter to 

^ decompose the liquid hydrocarbon in the presence of the 
‘ ** ■ diluents which are to mingle with it and act as its carrier, 
since, if this were done, a higher temperature could be employed 
and more of the heavier portions of the oil converted info ga.s, with¬ 
out at the same time breaking down the gaseous liydrocarbon-s 
too much. In carburetting poor coal gas with hydrocarbons from 
mineral oil it must be borne in mind that, as coal is undergoing 
distillation, a rich gas is given oil in the earlier stages, but towards 
the end ol the operation the ga.s is very poor in illuminants, the 
methane di.sappearing with the other hydrocarbons, and the increase 
in hydrogen being very marked. Lewis T, Wright employed a coal 
requiring six hours for its distillation, and took samples of the gas 
at different periods of the time. On analysis the,se yielded the 
following results:— 


- This may be regarded as a fair example of the changes which take 
place in the quaUty of the gas during the distillation of the coal, 
In carburettiiig such a ms by injecting mineral oil into the retort, 
many of the products of the decomposition of the oil being vapours, 
it would be wasteful to do so for the first two hours, as a rich ^as 
is being given off which has not the power of carrying in suspension 
a mu» larger quantity of hydrocarbon vapours without being 
supersaturated .with them. Consequently, to moke it carry any 
further quantity in a condition not easily deposited, the oil would 
have to be completely decomposed into permanent gases, and the 
temperature necessary to do this would seriously affect the quality 
of the gas given oft by the coal. When, however, the distillation 


has gone on for three hours, the rich portions of coal have distilled 
off and the temperature of the retort has reached its highest point, 
and this is the best time to feed in the oil. 

Undoubtedly the best procc.ss which has been proposed for the 
production of oil gas to be used in the enrichment of coal gas is the 
Young ’’ or “ Peebles ” process, which depends on the principle 
of wasliing the oil gas retorted at a moderate temperature by means 
of oil which is afterwards to undergo decomposition, because in this 
way it is freed from all condensible vapours, and only permanent 
gases arc allowed to escape to the purifiers. In tho course of this 
treatment considerable quantities of the ethylenes and other fixed 
ases are also absorbed, but no loss takes place, as these are again 
riven out by the Iicat in the subsequent retorting. TTie gas ob¬ 
tained by the Young process, when tested by itself in the burners 
most suited for its combustion, gives on the photometer an illumin¬ 
ating value averaging from jo to 60 candle-power, but it is claimed, 
and quite correctly, that the enriching power of the gas is Consider¬ 
ably greater. This is accounted for by the fact that it is impossible 
to construct a burner which will do justice to a gas of such Ulu- 
-minating power. 

The fundamental objections to oil gas for the enrichment of coal 
gas are, first, that its manufacture is a slow process, requiring as 
much plant and space for retorting as coal gas ; and, secondly, that 
although on a small scale it can be made to mix perfectly with coal 

g as and water gas, great difiiculties are found in doing this on the 
irge scale, becau.se in spite of the fact that theoretically gases of 
such widely different specific gravities ought to form a perfect 
mixture by diffusion, layering of the gas is very apt to take place in 
the holder, and thus there is an increased liabifity to wide variations 
in tho illuminating value of the gas sent out. 

The wonderful carburetting power of benzol vapour is well known, 
a large pro{x>rtion of the total illuminating power of coal gas being 
due to the presence ot a minute trace of its vaiwur carried „ 
in suspension. For many years the price of benzol has 
been liUling, owing to the large quantities produced in 
the coke ovens, and at its present price it is by far the 
cheape.st enriching material that can be obtained. Hence 
at many gas-works where it is found necessary to do so 
it is used in various forms of carburettor, in which it is volatilized 
and its vapour used for enriching coal gas up to the requisite 
illuminating power. 

One of the most generally adopted methods of enrichment now 
is by means of carlnirettecV water gas mixed with poor coal gas. 
When steam acts upon carbon at a high temperature the _ . . 
resultant action may be looked upon as giving a mixture**”??* 
of equal volumes of hydrogen and carbon monoxide, both . 

of which are inflammable but non-luminous gases. This^^f?"”” 
water gas is then carburetted, I'.e. rendered luminous by * ' 
pas.sing it through chamber.s in which oils are decomposed by heat, 
tlic mixture beiM made so as to give an illuminating value of 22 
to 25 candles. Tliis, mixed with the poor coal gas, lirings up its 
illuminating value to the required limit. Coke or antliracite i.-t 
heated to incandescence by an air blast in a generator lined with 
fire-brick, and the heated products of combustion as they leave the 
generator and enter the superlicatcrs arc supplied with more air, 
which causes the combustion of carbon monoxide present in the 
producer gas and heats up the fire-brick baffles with which the super¬ 
heater is filled. When the necessary temperature of the fuel and 
superheater has been reached, the air blast is cut off, and steam is 
blown through tho generator, forming water gas, which meets the 
enriching oil at the top of the first superheater, called the carburettor, 
and carries the vapours with it tlirnugli the main siqierheaters, 
where the fixing of the hydrocarbons takes place. The chief advan¬ 
tage of this apparatus is that a low temperature can be used for 
fixing owing to the enormous surface for super¬ 
heating, and thus to a great extent the deposition 
of carbon is avoided. This form of apparatus lias 
been very generally adopted in Great Britain as 
well as in America, and practically all carburetted 
water-gas plants are founded upon the same .set 
of actions. Important factors in the use of rar- 
buretted water gas for enrichment are tliat it can 
be made with enormous rapidity and with a mini¬ 
mum of labour; and not only is the requisite 
increase in illuminating power secured, but the 
volume of the enriched gas is increased by tho 
bulk of carburetted water gas added, which in 
ordinary English practice amounts to from 23 to 
50 %. The public at first strongly opposed its introduction on 
the ground of the poisonous properties of the carbon monoxide, 
which is present in it to the extent of about 28 to 30 %. Still 
when this comes to be diluted with 60 to 73 % of ordinary coal gas, 
containing as a rule only 4 to 6 % of carbon monoxide, the per¬ 
centage of poisonous monoxide in the mixture falls to below 16 %, 
which experience has shown to be a fairly safe limit. 

A rise m the price of oil suitable tor carburetting has caused the 
gas industry to consider other methodfeby which the volume of gas 
obtainable irdln coal can be increased Iq^dmixture with blue or nou- 
luminous water gas. In Germany, at several important gas-works, 
non-lnminons water gas Is passM into the foul main or through 
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tbe retorts in the desired proportion, and the mixture of -water gas 
and coal gas is then carbnretted to the re<]uired extent by bensol 
vapour, a process which at the present pneo of oil and bensal is 
distinctly more economical than the use of carburetted -water gas. 
In 1896 Karl Dellwik intitxluccd a modificBtion in the process of 
makiiig water ^ which entirely altered the whole aspect of the 
iudnst^. In aU the attempts to make -water 
gas, np to that date, the incandescence of the 
fuel trad been obtained by “ blowing ” so 
deep a bed of fuel that carbon monoxiem and 
the residual nitrogen of the air formed the 
chief products, this mixture being known as 
" producer" gas. In the Dellwik procers, 
however, the main point is the adjustment of 
the air supplied to the fuel in the generator 
in such a way that carbon dioxide is formed 
instead of carbon monoxide. Under these 
conditions producer gas ceases to exist as a 
by-product, and the gases of the blow consist 
merely of the incombustible products of com¬ 
plete combustion, carbon dioxide and nitrogen, 
the re.suU being that more than thn-e times 
ilie boat is developed for the combustion of 
the same amount of fuel, and nearly double 
the quantity of water gas can bo made per 
pound of fuel than was before possilile. Ihi- 
runs 01- timra of steaming can also be con¬ 
tinued for longer periods. The possibility of 
making from <>0,000 to 70,000 culi. ft. of water 
gas per ton of coke used in the Dellwik 
generator as against to 45,000 cub. ft. 

per ton made by previous processes reduces 
the price of water gas to about 3id. per 
thousand, so that the economic value of usmg 
it in admixture with coal gas and then enriching tfie. mixture l>y 
any cheap carhuretting process is manifest. Tlic universal adoption 
of tlie incandescent mantle for lighting jiurposes has made it evident 
that the illuminating value of the gas is a secondary consideration, 
and the whole tendency now is to do away with enrichment and 
produce a gas of low-candlo power but good he.atmg power at a 
cheap rate for fuel purposes and incandescent lighting. (Sen also 
Lightjko : Gas.) (V. B. L.) 

2. Gas for Fuel and Pou'er .—The first gas-prodnccr.s, which 
were built by Faber du Faur at Wasseralfingen in 1836 and 
by C. G. C. Bischof at Magdesprung (both in Germany), con¬ 
sisted of simple perpendicular shafts of masonry contracted 
at the top and the bottom, with or without a grate for the 
coal. Such producers, frequently strengthened by a wrought 
iron casing, are even now used to a great extent. Some¬ 
times the purpose of a gas-producer is attained in a very 
simple manner by lowering the grate of an ordinary fireplace 
so much that a layer of coal 4 or 5 ft. deep is maintained in the 
fire. The effect of this arrangement is that the great body of 
coal reaches a higher temperature than in an ordinary fireplace, 
and this, together with the reduction of the carbon dioxide formed 
immediately above the grate by the red-hot coal in the upper 
part of the furnace, leads to the formation of carbon monox¬ 
ide which later on, on the spot where the greatest heat is re¬ 
quired, is burned into dioxide by admitting fresh air, preferably 
pre-heated. This simple and inexpensive arrangement has the 
further advantage that the producer-gas is utilized immediately 
after its formation, without being allowed to cool down. But it 
is not very well adapted to large furnaces, and especially not to 
those cases where all the space round the furnace is reejuired 
for manipulating heavy, white-hot masses of iron, or for similar 
purposes. In these cases the producers are arranged outside the 
iron-works, glass-works, &c., in an open yard where all the 
manipulations of feeding them with coal, of stoking, and of re¬ 
moving the ashes are performed without interfering with the 
work inside. But care must always be taken to place the 
producers at such a low level that the gas has an upward tendency, 
m order to facilitate its passage to the furnace where it is to be 
burned. This purpose can be further promoted by -various 
means. The gas-producers constructed by Messrs Siemme 
Brothers, from 1856 onwards, were provided with a kmd of brick 
chimney; on the top of this tliere was a horizontal iron tube, 
continued into an iron down-draught, and. only from this the 
underground flues were started which sent the gas into the single 
furnaces. This arrangement, by whjeh the gas was cooled down 
by the action of the air, acted as a gas-siphon for drawing the 


gas out of the producer, but it has various- drawbacks and 
has been abandoned in all modem constructions. Where the 
“ natural draught ” is not sufladent, it. is aided either by blowing 
air under the grate or else by suction at the other end. 

We shall now describe a few of the very large number of gas- 
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Fici. I'j.’ —Siemens Producer (Sectional Elevation). Scale 

ire l>y producers constructed, selecting some of the most widely applied 

vidcn"t in Pfil'^tice. 

ration Siemens Producer in its original shape, of which liimdred.s 

if nnfl liave been erected and many may bo still at work, is shown in 
r at a ^8’ ^ charging- 

also front 

L ^ of a cast 

' ■' iron plate with fire-brick 

which lining; C, the equally in- 
6 and clined " step-grate ” ; D, a 
I con- by whieh the pro- 

' , . ducer may be isolated in 
raciea gj repairs; E, a water- 
or the pipe, by which the cinders 
■ought at the bottom may be 
Some- quenched before taking 
away; the steam liere 
3, very formed rises into the pro- 
eplace ducer where it forms some 
in the “semi-water gas” (see 
)dv of • Gaseous). Openings 

/ like that shown at G serve 

spiace, foj. introducing a poker in pu:, 13.—Liirmann’s Producer, 
ormed order to clean the brick- Scale 

upper work from adhering .slags. 

lonox- H is the gas flue ; I, the perpendicularly ascending shaft, 10 or 12 It. 

. high; JJ.the horizontal iron tube.; K, the descending branch mcn- 

Uoned above, for producing a certain amount of suction by munn.s 
erably of the gas-siphon thus formed. In the horizontal branch JJ much 
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Flos. 14 and 15.—Liegel’s Producer, Scale yJ-j. 

of the tar and flue-dust is also condensed, which is of importance 
• where bituminous coal is employed for firing. 

I Figs. 12, 13, 14, J5. 19. 20. 21 of this article are from 

I.ung^8 Coal-tar and Ammoma, by permission of Priedr. Viey-eg u. 
Sohn. 
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riQ. i8.—^Mond Gas Plant Scale 




Pic. 19.—>Iond Gas Plant. Scale ^ 
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formed in lieu of monoxide. 

Figs. 14 and 15 show Liegel’s producer, the special object of 
which is to deal with any fuel (coat or coke) giving a tou^h, pasty 
.slag on combustion. Such slags act very prejudicially by impeding 
the up-draught of the air and the sinking of the fuel; nor can they 



Fio. ao.—Blass’ Gas Plant. Scale 


be removed by falling through a grate, like ordinary coal-ashes. 
To obviate these drawbacks the producer A is kept at a greater heat 
than is otherwise usual, the air required for fe^ng the producer 
Iielng pre-heated in the channels e, e. The inside shape of the pro¬ 
ducer 13 such that the upper, less hot portion cannot get stopped, 
as it widens out towards the bottom ; the lower, hotter portion, 
where the a.shes are already fluxed, is contracted to a slit a, through 
which the air ascends. The grate h retains any small pieces of fuel, 
but ^ows the liquid cinder to pass through. Tlie lateral flues c, c 
preypnt the brickwork from being melted. 

One of the best-known gu-producers for working with com¬ 
pressed sdr from below is Taylor's, shown in fig. t6. A is the 
feeding-hopper, on the same principle as is used In blast¬ 
furnaces. L is the producer-shaft, with an iron casing B and peci>- 


holes Bj to B., passing through the bnck lining M. F is the con¬ 
tracted part, leading to the dosed ash-pit, accessible through the 
doors D. An injector I, worked bjf means of the steam-pipe J, 
forces air through K into F. The circular grate G can be turned 
round K by. means of the crank E from the outside. This is done, 
without interfering with the blast, in order to keep the fuel at the 
proper level in L, according to the indications of the burning zone, 
as .shown through the peep-holes Bj to B4. The ashes collecting at 
the bottom are nom time to time removed 
by the doors D. As the steam, introduced 
by J, is decomposed in the producer, we 
here obtain a “ semi-water gas," with about 
27 % CO and 12 % Hj, 

Fig. 17 shows the Dowson gas-producer, 
together with the arrangements for purifying 
the gas for the purpose of working a gas 
engine. » is a vertical steam boiler, heated 
by a central shaft fdled with coke, with 
superheating tubes b passing through the 
central shaft, c is the steam-pipe, carrying 
the dry steam into the air-injector d. This 
mixture of steam and air enters into the 
gas-producer t below the fire-grate /. g is 
the feeding-hopper for the anthracite wliich 
is usually employed in this kind of pro¬ 
ducer. h, h are cooling-pipes for the gas 
where most of the undecomposed steam 
(say 10 % of the whole cmploye<I in d) is 
condensed. ♦ is a hydraulic ixix with water 
seal; a coke-scrubber; A, a filter; /, a .saw¬ 
dust-scrubber; m, inlet of gas-holder; n,ga.s- 
holdcr; 0, outlet of same; *, a valve with 
weighted lever to regulate the admi.s.sion of 
steam to the gas-producer; q, the weight 
which actuates the lever automatically by 
the rise or fall of the boll of the gas-holder. 
In practical work about J lb of steam is 
decomposed for each pound of anthracite 
consumed, and no more than 5% of carbon 
dioxide is found in the resulting gas. The 
latter has an average calorific power of 
1732 calories per cubic metre, or loi B.T.U. 
per cubic foot, at 0° and 760 mm. 

The Moiid plant is shown in figs. 18 and 
ly. The gases produced in the generators 
G are passed through pipes r into washers 
W, in which water is kept in violent motion 
by moans of paddle-wheels. The spray of 
water removes the dust and part of the tar 
and ammonia from the gases, much steam 
being produced at the same time. This 
water is withdrawn from time to time and 
worked for the ammonia it contains. The 
gases, escryping from W at a temperature of 
about 100‘^C., and containing much steam, 
pass through g and a into a tower, fed with 
an acid-ab.sorbing liquid, coming from the 
tank s, which is spread into many dro])s 
by the brick filling of the tower. This 
liquid is a strong .solution of ammonium 
sulphate, containing about 2-5 % free sul¬ 
phuric acid which absorbs nearly all the 
ammonia from the gases, without dissolving 
much of the tarry substances. Most of the 
liquor arriving at the bottom, after mectiani- 
caJly separating the tar, is pumped back 
into s, but a portion is always withdrawn 
and worked for ammonium sulphate. When 
escaping from the acid tower, the gas con¬ 
tains about 0*013 % ttnd has a tem¬ 

perature of about 80° C. and is saturated 
with aqueous vapour. It is passed through 
c into a second tower B, filled with blocks 
of wood, where it meets with a stream of 
comparatively cold water. At the bottom 
of this the water runs away, its temperature* 
being 78° C.; at the, top the gas passes away through d into the dis¬ 
tributing main. The hot water from B, freed from tar, is pumped 
into a third tower C, through which cold air is forced by means of a 
Root's blower by the pipe w. This air, after being heated to 76° C,, 
and saturated with steam in the tower C, passes through I into the 
generator G. The water in C leaves this tower cold enough to be 
used in the scrubber B. Thus two-thirds of tlie steam originally 
employed In the generator is reintroduced into it, leaving only ono- 
third to be supplied by the exhaust steam of the steam-engine. The 
gas-generators G have a rectaanlar section, 6 x 13 ft., several of 
them being erected in series. The introduction of the air and the 
remaval of the ashes takes place at the narrower ends. The bottom 
is formed by a water-tank and the ashes are quenched here. The 
air enters just above the water-level, at a pressure of 4 in. The 
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Mond gM in the dry state contains 15 % carbon dioxide, 10 % 
monoxide, 23 % hydrogen, 3 % hydrocarbons, 49 % nitrogen. 
The yield ol ammonium sulphate is 75 tb irom a ton of coal (uaclc 
with ii'j % ashesand 55 % fixed carbon). 

One of the best j^ants for the generation of wtUr-gas is that 
constructed W E. Blass (fig. 20). Steam enters througli the 
valve V at D into the generator, filled with coke, and passes 
away at the bottom through A. The pressure of the gas should 
not be such that it could get into the pi^ conveying the air- 
blast, by which an explosive mixture would be formed. Tliis is 
preventM by the water-cooled damper S, which always closes the 
air-blast when the gas-pipe is open and vice versa. Below the entry 
W of the air-blast there is a throttle valve d which is closed as soon 
as the damper S opens the gas canal; thus a second security against 
the production of a mixture of air and gas is afiorded. The water- 
cooled ring channel K protects the bottom outlet of the generator 
and causes the cinders to solidify, so that they can be easily removed. 
But sometimes no such cooling is efiected, in which case the cinders 
run away in the liquid form. Below K the fuel is lying in a conical 
hcapg leaving the ring channel A free. During the jteriod of hot- 
blowing (heating-up) S is turned so that the air-blast communicates 
with the generator; d and G are open ; g (the damper connected 
with the scrubber) and V are closed. During the ^riod of gas¬ 
making G and d are closed, .S now closes the air-blast and connects 
the generator with the scrubber; V is opened, and the gas passes 
from the scrubber into the gas-holder, the inlet w being under a 
pressure of 4 in. All these various changes in the opening of the 
valves and dampers are automatically performed in the proper order 
by means of a hand-wheel 11, the shaft m resting on the standards t 
and shaft v. This hand-wheel has merely to be turned one way for 
starting the hot-blowing, and the oppo.sitc way for gas-making, to 
open and shut all the connexions, without any mistake being possible 
on the part of the attendant. The feeding-hopper E is so arranged 
that, when the cone opens, e, is shut, and vice versa, thus no more 
ga.s can escape, on feeding fresh coke into the generator, than that 
which is contained in E, G is the pipe through which the blowing-up 
gas (Siemens gas) is carried away, either into the open air (where it 
is at once burned) or into a pre-heater for the blast, or into some 
place where it can be utilized as fuel. This gas, which is made for 
10 or II minutes, contains from 23 to 32 % carbon monoxide, 7 

to I‘5 % carbon dioxide, 2 to 3 % hydrogen, a little methane, 64 

to 66 % nitrogen, and has a heating value of 950 calories per 

cub. metre. The water-gas itself is made for 7 minutes, and has an 

average composition of 3*3% carbon 
dioxide, 44 % carbon monoxide, 
0-4 % methane, 48-6 % hydrogen, 
.37 % nitrogen, and a heating value 
of 2970 calories per cub. metre, i 
kilogram coke yields i -13 cub. metre 
watcr-ga.s and 3-13 Siemens gas. 
TOO parts coke (of 7000 calories) 
lumiflh 42 % of tneir heat value as 
water-gas and 42 % as Siemens gas. 

Lastly we give a section of the 
Dellwik-Fleischer gas-producer (fig. 
21). The feeding-hoppers A are 
alternately charged every half-hour, 
so that the layer of fuel in the 

f eneralor always remains 4 ft. deep. 

t is the chimney-damper, C the 
gfrate, D the door for removing the 
slags, E the ash-door, F the inlet of 
the air-blast, G the upper, G, the 
lower outlet for the water-gas which 
is removed alternately at top and 
bottom by means of an outside 
valve, steam being alw^s admitted 
at the opposite end. The blowing- 
up generally lasts 1} minutes, the 
g^-making 8 or 10 minutes. The 
Fig. 21.— -Dellwik-Fleischer air-blast works under a pressure of 
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8 or 9 in. below the ghite, or 4 
to 4i in. above the coke. The 
r 18 % carbon dioxide and 


blowing-up gas contains 17 or 18 % carbon dioxide and t'5 % 
oxygen, with mere traces of carbon monoxide. The water-gas 
shows 4 to 5 % carbon dioxide, 40 % carbon monoxide, o-8 % 
methane, 48 to 51 % hydrogen, 4 or 3 % nitrogen. About 2-5 cuo. 
metres is obtained ^r kilogram of best coke. 

See Mills and Rowan, Fml and its Application (London, 1889); 
Samuel S. Wyer, Producer-Gas and Gas-Producers, published by the 
Engineering and Mining Journal (New Vork); F. Fischer, Chemische 
Technologie der Brennstdffe (1897-1901); Gasfdrmige Heiestoffe, in 
Stidimann and KerTs Handbuch der iecknischen CAemie, 4th coition, 
iii. 642 et seq. - (G. L.) 

OASOOIGME, 0S086E (e. 153^-1577), English poet, eldest 
son of Sir John Oascoigne of Cardington, Bedfordshire, was bom 
probably between 1530 and 1535. He was educa^ at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and on leaving the university is supposed to 


' have joined the Middle Temple. He became a member of Gray’s 
Inn in 1555, He has been identified without much show of 
evidence with a lawyer named Gastone who was m prison in 
1548 imder very discreditable circumstances. There is no doubt 
that his escapa^s were notorious, and that he was imprisoned 
for^ debt. George Whetstone says that Sir John Gascoigne 
disinherited his son on account of his follies, but by his own 
account he was obliged to sell his patrimony to pay the debts 
contracted at court. He was M.P. for Bedford in ISS7~ISS8 
and 1558-1559, but when he presented himself in 1572 for election 
at Midhurst he was refused on the charges of being “ a defamed 
person and noted for manslaughter,” “ a common Rymer and 
a deviser of slaunderous Pasqueiles,” “ a notorious ruffianne,” 
an atheist and constantly in debt. His poems, with the exception 
of some commendatory verses, were not published before 1572, 
but they were probably circulated in MS. before that date. He 
tells us that his friends at Gray’s Inn importuned him to write 
on Latin themes set by them, and there two of his plays were 
acted. He repaired his fortunes by marrying the wealthy widow 
of William Breton, thus becoming step-father to the poet, 
Nicholas Breton. In 1568 an inquiry into the dispxisition of 
William Breton’s property with a view to the protection of the 
children’s rights was instituted before the lord mayor, but the 
matter was probably settled in a friendly manner, for Gascoigne 
continued to hold the Walthamstow estate, which he had from 
his wife, until his death. He .sailed as a soldier of fortune to the 
Low Countries in 1572, and was driven by stress of weather to 
Brill, which luckily for him had just fallen into the hands of the 
Dutch. He obtained a captain’s commission, and took an active 
part in the campaigns of the next two years, during which he 
acquired a profound (.’.islike of the Dutch, and a great admiration 
■for William of Orange, who had personally intervened on his 
tehalf in a quarrel with his colonel, and secured him again.st 
the suspicion caused by his clandestine visits to a lady at the 
Hague. Taken prisoner after the evacuation of Valkenburg 
by the English troops, he was sent to England in the autumn 
of 1574. He dedicated to Lord Grey of Wilton the story of his 
adventures, “ The Fruites of Wurres ” (printed in the edition 
of 1575) and “ Gascoigne’s Voyage into Hollande.” In 1575 
he had a share in devising the masques, published in the next 
year as The Princely Pleasures at the Courte at Kenelworth, which 
celebrated the queen’s visit to the Earl of l^jicester. At Wood- 
stock in 1575 he delivered a prose speech before Elizabeth, and 
presented her with the Pleasant Tale of Uemetes the Heremite * 
in four languages. Most of his works were actually published 
during the last years of his life, after his return from the wars. 
He died at Bernack, near Stamford, where he was the guest of 
George Whetstone, on the 7th of October 1577. George Whet¬ 
stone wrote a long dull poem in honour of his friend, entitled “ A 
Remembrance of the wel-imployed life and godly end of George 
I Gaskoigne, Esquire.” 

His theory of metrical composition is explained in a short 
critical treatise, “ Certayne Notes of Instruction concerning the 
making of verse or ryme in English, written at the request of 
Master Edouardo Donati,” “ prefixed to his Posies (1575). He 
acknowledged Gtaucer as his master, and differed from the 
earlier poets of the school of Surrey and Wyatt chiefly in the 
added smoothness and sweetness of his verse. His poems were 
published in 1572 during his absence in Holland, surreptitiously, 
according to his own account, but it seems probable that the 
“ editor ” who supplied the running comment was none other 
than Gascoigne himself. A hundreth Sundrie Floures bound up 
in one small Posie. Gathered partely (by translation) in the fyne 
outlandish Gardens of Euripides, Ovid, Petrarke, Ariosto and 
others ; and partely by Inveniiem out of our owne fruitfuU Orchardes 
in Englande, YeUing Sundrie Savours of tragical, comical and 
moral discourse, boihe pleasaunt and profitable, to the weU-smelling 

‘ Printed in 1479 in a pamplilet called The Paradoxe^ the 
author of which, Abrahun Fleming, does not mention Gascoigne’s 
name. 

■* Reprinted in vol. il. of J. HaslewqMd's Ancient Critical Essays 
(1811-1813), dnd in Gregory Smith's VUsabethan Critical Essays 

(1904). 
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nases of learned Readers, was followed in 1575 by an autfaorieed 
edition, The Posies of G. G. Esquire . . , {not dated), 

Gascoigne had an adventurous and original mind, and was a 
pioneer in more than one direction. In 1576 he publidied The 
Steele das, sometimes called the earliest regular English satire. 
Although this poem is Elizabethan in form and manner, it is 
written in the spirit of Piers Plowman. Gascoigne begins with 
a comparison between the sister arts of Satire and Poetry, and 
under a comparison between the old-fashioned “ glas of trustie 
Steele," and the new-fangled crystal mirrors which he takes as a 
symbol of the “ Italianate ” corruption of the time, he attacks 
the amusements of the governing classes, the evils of absentee 
landlordism, the corruption of the clergy, and pleads for the 
restoration of the feudal ideal.' 

His dramatic work belongs to the period of his residence at 
Gray’s Inn, both Jeeasla (of which Acts i. and iv, were contributed 
by Francis Kinwelmersh) and Supposes being played there in 
i<i66. Jocasta was said by J. P. Collier {Hist, of Dram. Poetry 
iii. 8) to be the “ first known attempt to introduce a Greek 
play upon the English stage,’’ but it turns out that Gascoigro 
was only very indirectly acquainted with Euripides. His play is 
a literal version of Lodovico Dolce’s Cioeasta, which was derived 
probably from the Pkotnissae in the Latin translation of R. 
Winter. Supposes,^ a version of Ariosto’s 1 Supposili, is notable 
as an early and excellent adaptation of Italian comedy, and 
moreover, as “ the earliest play in English prose acted in public 
or private.” Udal’s Ralph Roister Doister had been inspired 
directly by Latin comedy; Gammer Gurton’s Needle was a purely 
native product; but Supposes is the first example of the ac¬ 
climatization of the Italian models that were to exercise so 
prolonged an influence on the English stage. A third play of 
Gascoigne's, The Glasse of Government (published in 1575), is 
a school drama of the " Prodigal Son ’’ type, familiar on the 
continent at the time, but rare in England. It is defined by Mr 
C. H. Herford as an attempt " to connect Terentian situation 
with a Christian moral in a picture of school life," and it may 
be assumed that Gaspoigne was familiar with the didactic drama 
of university life in vogue on the continent. 'Che scene is laid at 
Antwerp, and the two prodigals meet with retribution in Geneva 
and Heidelberg respectively. 

The Spoyle of Antwerpe, written by an eyewitness of the sack 
of the city in 1576, has sometimes been attributed to Gascoigne, 
but although a Grorge Gascoigne was employed in that year 
to carry letters for Walsingham, internal evidence is against 
Gascoigne’s authorship. A curious editorial preface by Gascoigne 
to Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Discourse of a Discoverie for a new 
Passage to Cataia (1576) has led to the assertion that Gascoigne 
printed the tract against its author’s wish, but it is likely that 
he was really serving Gilbert, who desired the publication, but 
dared not avow it. The Wyll of the Devill . . . (reprinted for 
private circulation by Dr F. J. Furnivall, 1871), an anti-popish 
tract, once attributed, on slender evidence, to Gascoigne, is 
almost certainly by another hand. 

Gascoigne's works not already mentioned include: “ G. C. in 

commendation oi the noble Arte of Veneris," prefixed to The Noltle 
Art of Venerie or Hunting (1575); The Complaynte of Phylomene, 
liound up with The Steele Glas (1576); The Droonime of Doomes-day 
(157^, a prose compilation from various authors, especially from 
the Dt eontemptu mundi sive dt miteria humanae condiliomt of 
I'ope Innocent III., printed with varying titles, earliest ad. (1470 ?); 
A VeUeate Diet far daintie mouthde droonhardes . . . (1576), a free 
version of St Augustine’s De ebrietate. The Posies (1572) Included 
Supposes, Jocasta, A Discourse of the Adventures of Master F[erdi- 
nanao] /[sronfmi], in Imitation of an Italian novella, a partly anto- 

' " Agalne I sec, within my glasse of Steele 

But foure estates, to serve each country soyle. 

The King, the Knight, the Pesant, and the Priest. 

The King should care for al the subjects still, 

The Knight should fight, for to defend the same. 

The Pesani, he shoulde lalior for their ease. 

And Priests shuld pray, for them and for themselves.”— 

(Arber’s ed. p. 37.) 

- The influence of this play on tlir Shakespearian Taming of the 
Shrew is dealt with by Prof. A. H. I'ohnan in Shakespeare's Part in 
the Taming of the Shrew (Pub. of tlw Mod. Ihing. Assoc, vol. v. 
Mo 4, pp. 213, 2x6, 1890). 


biographical Don Barthotomew of Bath, and miscdlaMoos poems. 
Reu pWsnaaget, some of whom were weU known at court, wera aup- 
poaed to be concealed under fictitious names in The Adventures of 
Master F. J., and the poem caused considerable scandal, so that the 
names are dlsguisad in the second edition. A more compnheulve 
collection. The Whole Worhes of G. G. . . . appeared in 1^7. lo 
1868-1870 The Complete Poems of G. G, .. . were editeci for the 
Roxburghe Ubrary by Mr W. C. HasUtt. In his English Reprints 
Prof. E. Arber included Certayru Notes 0/ Instruction, The Steide 
Glas and the Complaynt of Phiiomene. ‘the Steele Glas wm aliO 
edited for the Library of English Literature, by Henry Morley, vol. i. 
p. 184 (1889). A new edition, The Works of George Gascoigne (The 
Cambridge EngUsli Classics, 1907, &c.) is edited bv Dr. J. W. Cuniiffe. 
See'also The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne, by Prof. Felix 
E. Scheiling (Publications of the Univ. of Pennsylvania series in 
Fhikfiogy, vol. ii. No. 4 [1894]) ; C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary 
Relatione of England and Cermarty in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 149- 
164 (1886); C. H. Herford, " Gascoigne's Glasse of Government,” 
In Englische Studien, vol. ix. (Halle, 1877, &c.). 

GASCOIGNE, SIR WILLIAM (r. 1350-1419), chief justice of 
England in the reign of Henry IV. Both history and tradition 
testify to the fact that he was one of the great lawyers who in 
times of doubt and danger have asserted the principle that the 
head of the state is subject to law, and that the traditional 
practice of public officers, or the expressed voice of the nation in 
parliament, and not the will of the monarch or any part of the 
legislature, must guide the tribunals of the country. He was a 
descendant of on ancient Yorkshire family. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, but it app>eaTs from the year-books that he 
practised as an advocate in the reigns of Edward 111 . and Richard 
II. On the banishment of Henry of Lancaster Gascoigne was 
appointed one of his attorneys, and soon after Henry’s accession 
to the throne was made chief justice of the court of king’s bench. 
After the suppression of the rising in the north in 1405, Henry 
eagerly pressed the chief justice to pronounce sentence upon 
Scrope, the archbishop of York, and the earl marshal Tliomas 
Mowbray, who had been implicated in the revolt. This he 
absolutely refused to do, asserting the right of the prisoners to be, 
tried by their peers. Although both were afterward.s executed, 
the chief justice had no part in the transaction. It has been very 
much doubted, however, whether Gascoigne could have displayed 
such independence of action without prompt punishment or 
removal from office following. The oft-told talc of his committing 
the prince of "Wales to prison must also be regarded as un- 
authentic, though it is both picturesque and characteristic. 
The judge had directed the punishment of one of the prince’s 
riotous companions, and the prince, who was present and enraged 
at the sentence, struck or grossly insulted the judge. Gascoigne 
immediately committed him to prison, using firm and forcible 
language, which brought him to a more reasonable mood, and 
secured his voluntary obedience to the sentence. The king is said 
to have approved of the act, but there appears to be good ground 
for the supposition that Gascoigne was removed from his post or 
resigned soon after the accession of Henry V. He died in 1419, 
and was buried in the parish church of Harewood in Yorkshire. 
Some bici^aphies of the judge have stated that he died in 1412, 
but this is clearly disproved by Foss in his Lives of the Judges ; 
and although it is cImt that Gascoigne did not hold office long 
under Henry V., it is not absolutely impossible that the scene in the 
fifth act of the second part of Shakespeare’s Henry IV. has some 
historical basis, and that the judge’s resignation was voluntary, 

GASCONY {Wasconia), an old province in the S.W. of France. 
It takes its name from the Vascones, a Spanish tribe which in 
580 and 587 crossed the Pyrenees and invaded the district known 
to the Romans as Novempopukna or Aquitania tertia. Basque, 
the national language of the Vascones, todcroot only in a few of 
the high valleys of the Pyrenees, such as Soule and Labourd; in 
the plains Latin dialects prevailed, Gascon being a Romance 
language. In the 7th century the name of Vasconia was sub¬ 
stituted for that of Novempopulana. The Vascones readily 
recognized the sovereignty of the Merovingian kim. In 6o» 
they consented to be governed by a duke called Cmialk, but 
in reality they remunad mdependent They even appointed 
national dukes, against whom Chariems^ne had to ^ht at 
the beginning of ms reign. Finally Duke Lupus II, made his 
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subrnnsion in 819, and the Carolit^ans were able to estabii^ 
Fhmkbh dukes in the country. Three of titese are known; 
S^in (^hivinus), WiUiana (GuQlaume), ud Amaud (Amaldus). 
They were at the same time counts of Bordeaux, and succumbed 
to tte Normans. After the death of Amaud in 864 die histwy of 
Gascony falls into the profoundest obscurity. The lists of the 
ioth>century dukes prepared by ancient and modern historians 
can only be established 1^ means of hypotheses based in many 
cases on spurious documents (e.g. the charter of Alaon), and little 
confidence can be placed in them. During this troubled period 
Gascony was from time to time attached to one or other of the other 
Vascon states which had been formed on the southern slope of the 
Pyrenees, but in the reign of Hugh Capet it was considered as 
forming part of France, from which it has never b«n separated. 
Disputed in the nth century by the counts of Poitiers, who were 
also dukes of Aquitaine, and by the counts of Armagnac, the 
duchy finally passed to the house of Poitiers in 1073, when the 
title of duke of Gascony was merged in that of duke of Aqui¬ 
taine and disappeared. In the feudal period Gascony comprised 
a great number of countships (including Armagnac, Bigorrc, 
F^zensac, Gaure and Fardiac), viscountsnips (includi^ B6arn, 
Lomagne, Dax, Juliac, Soule, Marsun, Tartas, Labourd and 
Maremne), and seigneurics (e.g. Albret, &c.). From the ecclesi¬ 
astical point of view, it corresponded nearly to the archbishopric 
of Audi. 

From about 1073 to 1137 Gascony was governed by the dukes of 
Aquitaine and counts of Poitiers, one of whom, William IX., gave 
the first charter of privileges to the town of Bayonne ; but the 
duchy was weakened by the increasing independence of its great 
feudatories, especially the viscounts of Biarn and the counts of 
.'Vrmagnac. In 1137, the year of her father’s death, Eleanor, 
the daughter and heiress of Duke William \., married the king of 
France, Louis Vll., and with the rest of Aquitaine Gascony 
passed under his direct rule. In 1151, however, this marriage was 
annulled, and almost at once Eleanor married Henry of Anjou, 
who three years later became king of England as Henry 11 . Thus 
was the house of Plantagenet introduced into Gascony and a fresh 
bone of contention was thrown between the kings of England and 
of France. Having established himself in the duchy by force of 
arms, Henry handed it over to lus son Eichard, against whom 
many of the great Gascon lords rei uUed, and from Richard it 
passed to his brother John. The crusade against the Albigenses 
was carried into Gascony, and this warfare gave a new impetus 
to the process of disintegration which was already at work in the 
duchy. King John and his successor Henry III. were weak ; the 
neighbouring counts of Toulouse were powerful and aggressive ; 
and the house of B^arn was growing in strength. Gascony 
served Henry III. as head-quarters during his two short and 
disastrous wars (1230 and 1242) with Louis IX., and in 1259 he 
did homage for it to this king ; his son, Edward I., lost and then 
regained the duchy. 

During the Hundred Years’ War Gascony was obviously a 
battle-field for the forces of England and of France. The French 
seized the duchy, but, aided by the rivalry between the powerful 
houses of Foix and Armagnac, Edward III. was able to recover it, 
and by the treaty of Bretigny in 1360 John 11 . recognized the 
absolute sovereignty of England therein. Handed over as a 
principality by Edward to his son, the Black Prince, it was used 
by its new ruler as a base during his expedition into Spain, in 
which lie received substantial help from the Gascon nobles. 
The renewal of the war between England and France, which took 
place in 1369, was due in part to a dispute over the sovereij[nty of 
Gascony, and during its course the position of the English was 
seriously weakened, the whole of the duchy save a few towns and 
fortresses being lost; but the victories of Henry V. in northern 
France postponed for a time the total expulsion of the foreigner. 
This was reserved for the final stage of the war and was one result 
of the efforts of Joan of Arc, the year 1451 witnessing the capture 
of Bayonne and the final retreat of the English troops from-the 
duchy. During this time the inhabitants of Gascony suffered 
severely from ^e ravages of both parties, and the nol^s ruled or 
misrul^ without restraint 
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The FV«Rch kinp's, especially Louis XL, managed to restore the 
royal authority m the dudiy, although this was not really 
accomplished until the dose of the 15th century when the house of 
Armagnac was overthrown. It was by means of administrative 
measures that these kings attained tlieir ol^ect. Gascony was 
governed on the same lines as other parts of France and from the 
time of Henry IV., who was prince of B6am, and who united his 
hereditary lands with the crown, its history diSers very slightly 
from that of the rest of the oountiy. The Renaissance inspired 
the foundation of educational institutions and the Reformation 
was largely accepted in B^n, but not in other parts of Gascony. 
The wars of rel^ion swept over the land, which was the scene of 
some of the military exploits of Henry IV., and Louis XIV. made 
some sl^t changes in its government. As may be surmised the 
boundaries of Gascony varied from time to time, but just before 
the outbreak of the Revolution they were the Atlantic Ocean, 
Guienne, Languedoc and the Pyrenees, and from east to west the 
duchy at its greatest extent measured 170 m. 

At the end of the ancien rigim* Gascony was united with 
Guiemie to form a great military government. After the division 
of France into depanrtments, Gascony, together with B6arn, 
French .Navarre and the Basque country, formed the depart¬ 
ments of Basses-Pyrdnies, Landes, Hautes-Pyrinies and Gers. 
Parts of Gascony also now form arrondissements and cantons of 
the departments of l..ot-et-Garonne, Haute-Garonne, Ari^ge and 
Tarn-et-Garonne. 

See Amaud O'ih^nart, Notitia utHusque Vasconiae, tarn Ibeticat 
quam Aquilanicae (ifil?); I.’Abbe Monlezun, Histoire de la Gascognt 
{iS46~Jo‘io), comprising a number of useful but uncritically edited 
documents; and Jean de Jaurgain, I.a Vasconie, itude histotique et 
critique tur les origiues . . . du duciu' de Gascogne . . . et des grands 
fiefs du duche de Gasmgue (7898-1902), a learned and ingenious 
wo;'k, but characterized by iniljridled genralogiciil fancy. Thi.s last 
work was rectified by Ferdinand Lot in liis &tudes sur le rfgne 
de Hugues Capet (1903 : see especially appendix x.). See also 
Barrau-Diliigo, “ Ui Gascogne,” a bibliography of manuscript sources 
and of printed works published in the Revue de syniMse historique 
(1903)' (C. B.*) 

GAS ENGINE. A gas engine is a heat engine in which the work¬ 
ing fluid is atmospheric air and the fuel an inflammable gas. It 
differs from a hot-air or a steam engine in that the heat ^ given 
to the working fluid by combustion within the motive power 
cylinder. In most gas engines—in fact, in all those at present on 
the market—the working fluid and the fuel that supplies it with 
heat are mixed with each other before the combustion of the 
fuel. The fuel—which in the steam and in most hot-air engines 
is burned in a separate furnace—is, in the gas engine, introduced 
directly to the motor cylinder and burned there ; it is, indeed, 
part of the working fluid. A gas engine, therefore, is an internal 
combustion engine using gaseous fuel. 

The commercial history of the gas engine dales from 1876, when 
Dr N. A. Otto patented the well-known engine now in extensive 
use, but long before that year inventors had been at work, attempting 
to utilize gas for produemg motive power. The first proposal made 
in Great Britain is found in Street's Patent No. 1983 of 1794, where 
an explosion engine is suggested, the explosion to be caused by 
vaporizing spirits of turpentine on a heated metal surface, mixing 
the vapour with air in a cylinder, firing the mixture, and driving a 
piston t)y the eicplosion produced. Most at tlie early engines were 
suggested by the fact that a mixture of an infiammable gas and 
atmospheric air gives an explosion when ignited—that is, produces 

E ressure which can be applied in a cylinder to propel a piston. 

ebon, in Franco, proposra a gas engine in which the gas and air 
were raised to a pressure above that of the atmosphere iieforo use 
in the cylinder, but he did not appear to be clear in his ideas. 

Some interesting particulars of early experiments are given in a 
paper read at the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 1S20 entitled, 
'' On the Application of Hydrogen to produce a Moving Power 
in Machinery, with a description of an Engine which is moved by 
the pressure of the Atmosphere upon a Vacuum caused by Ex¬ 
plosions of Hydrogen Gas and Atmospheric Air.” In that paper 
the Rev. W. <!^il describes an engine of his invention constructed 
to operate on the explosion vacuum method. This engine was stated 
to run with perfect regularity at 60 revolutions per minute, cooaum- 
ing ly-dcub. ft. of hydrogen gas per hour. The hydrogen explosion, 
however, does not seem to have been noiseless, because Mr Cedi 
states that in building a larger engine ”... to remedy the noise 
which is occasioned by the exploskm^he lower end of Uie cylinder 
A, B, C, D may be buried in a well aQM may be enclosed in a large 
air-tight vessel.” Mr Cecil also mentions previous experiments at 
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Cambridge by Prof. Farisli, who exhibited at his lectures on 
mechanics an engine actuated by the explosion of a mixture of gas 
and air within a cylinder, the explosion taking place from atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. Ih»f. Parish is also stated to have operated an 
engine by gunpowder. These engines of Parish and Cecil appear 
to Ite the very earliest in actual operation in the world. 

Samuel Brown, in patents dated 1823 and 1826, proposed to fill 
a closed chamber with a gas flame, and so expel the air; then he 
condensed the flame by injecting water, and operated an air engine 
by exhausting into the partial vacuum so obtained. The idea was 
evidently suggested by Watt’s condensing steam engine, flame being 
employed instead of steam to obtain a vacuum. Brown’s engine is 
said to have been actually employed to pump water, drive a boat 
on the Thames, and propel a road carriage. L. W. Wright in 1833 
described an explosion engine working at atmospheric pressure 
and exploding on both sides of the piston. The cylinder is shown 
as water-jacketed. In William Barnett’s engine of 1838 two great 
advances were made. ’The engine was so constructed that the mix¬ 
ture of gas and air was compressed to a considerable extent in the 
motor cylinder before ignition. The method of igmting the com¬ 
pressed charge was also effective. ’The problem of transferring a 
name to the interior of a cylinder when the pressure is much in excess 
of that of the external air was solved by means of a hollow plug cock 
having a gas jet burning within the hollow. In one position the 
hollow was opened to the atmosphere, and a gas jet issuing within 
it was lit by an external flame, so that it burned within the hollow. 
The plug was then quickly rotated, so that it closed to the external 
air and ojiened to the engine cylinder ; the flame continued to buin 
with the air contained in the cock, until the compressed inflammable 
mixture rushed into the space from the cylinder and ignited at the 
flame. This modetif ignition is in e.ssential.s the one adopted by Otto 
about thirty years later. To Bamclt belongs thecredit of being the 
first to realize clearly the great idea of compression before explosion in 
gas engines, and to show one way of carrying out the idea in practice. 
Barnett appears to have constructed an engine, but he attained no 
commercial success. Several attempts to produce gas engines were 
made between 1838 and i860, but they were all failures. Several 
valuable ideas were published in 1855. Drake, an American, de¬ 
scribed a mode of Igniting a combustiiile gaseous mature by raising 
a thimble-shaped piece of metal to incandescence. In 1857 Barsanti 
and Matteucci proposed a free-piston engine, in which the explosion 
propelled a free piston against the atmosphere, and the work was 
done on the return stroke by the atmospheric pressure, a partial 
vacuum being produced under the piston. The engine never 
came into commercial use, although the fundamental idea was 

^"iTevious to 1860 the gas engine was entirely in the experimental 
stage, and in spite of many attempts no practical success was 
attained. E. Lenoir, whose patent is dated i860, was the mverdor 
of the first gas engine that was brought into general use. The 
piston, moving forward for a portion of its stroke by the energy 
stored in the fly-wheel, drew into the cylinder a charge of gas and 
air at the ordinary atmospheric pressure. At about half stroke 
the valves closed, and an explosion, caused W an electric spark, 
propelled the piston to the end of its stroke. On the return str^e 
the burnt gases were discharged, just as a steam engine_ exhausta 
These operations were repeated on both sides of the piston, and 
the engine was thus double-acting. Four hundred of these engmes 
were .said to he at work in Paris in 1865, and the Reading Iron orks 
Company Limited built and sold one hundred of them in Great 
Britain. They were quiet, and smooth in running ; the gas con¬ 
sumption, however, was exccs.sive, amounting to about 100 cub. 
ft. per indicated horse-power per hour. Tlie^ electiical ignition 
also gave trouble. Hugon improved on the engine in 1^3 by the 
introduction of a flame ignition, but no real commercial success 
was attained tiU 1867, when Otto and Langen exliibited their free- 
piston engine in the Paris Exhibition of that en^ne 

was identic^ in principle with the Barsanti and Matteucci, but 
Otto succeeded wlierc those inventors failed. He worked out the 
engine in a very perfect manner, used flame ignition, and designed 
a practical clutch, which allowed the piston free movement m one 
direction but engaged with the fly-wheel shaft when moved in the 
other • it consisted of rollers and wedge-shaped pockets—the same 
clutch, in fact, as has since been so much used in tree-wheel bicycles. 
This engine consumed about 40 cub. ft. of gas per brake ho^-power 
per hour—less thsm half as much as the I.enoir. Several thousands 
were made and sold, but its strange appearance and unmechanical 
operation raised many objections. Several inventors meanwhile 
again advocated compression of the gaseous mixture befOTe ignition, 
amon|; them being Schmidt, a German, and Million, a Frenchman, 

'”to a Frenchman, Alph. Beau de Rochas, belongs the credit of 
proposing, with perfect clearness, the cycle of operations now 
widely used in compression gas engines. In a pamphlet published 
in Paris in 1862, he stated that to obtain economy with an explosion 
engine four conditions are requisite; (:)- ‘Hie greatest Mssible 

cylinder volume with the least possible cooling surface ; (2) the 
greatest possible rapidity of explosion ; (3) the greatest possible 
expansion : and (4) the greatest possible pressure at the bepnnmg 
of the expansion. The sole arrangement capable of satisfying 


these, conditions he stated would be found in an engine operating 
as follows; (i> Suction during an entire outatroke of the piston ; 
(2) compression during the foflowing instroke; (3) imition at the 
dead point, and expansion during the third stroke; {4) forcing out 
of the burnt gases from the cylinder on the fourth and last return 
stroke. Beau de Rochas thus exactly contemplated, in theory at 
least, the engine produced by Dr Otto fourteen years later. He did 
not, however, put his engine into practice, aud probably had no 
idea of the practical difficulties to be overcome before realizing his 
conception m iron and steel. To Dr Otto belongs the honour of 
independently inventing the same cycle, now correctly known as 
the Otto cycle, and at the same time overcoming all practical diffi¬ 
culties and making the gas engine of world-wide appucation. This 
he did in 1876, and his type of engine very rapidly surpassed all 
others, so that now the Otto-cycle engine is manufactured over the 
whole world by hundreds of makers. In 1876 Dr Otto used low 
compression, only about 30 lb per sq. in. above atmosphere. Year 
by yea.T compression was increased and greater power and economy 
were obtained, and at present compressions 01 more than 100 lb 
per sq. in. are commonly used with most satisfactory results. 

The history of the subject since 1876 is one of gradual improve¬ 
ment in detail of construction, enabling higher compressions to 
be used with safety, and of gradual but accelerating increase in 
dimensions and power. In the same period light and heavy oil 
engines have been developed, mostly using the Otto cycle (see 
Oil Engine). 

Gas engines may be divided, so far as concerns their working 
process, into three well-defined types :— 

(1) Engines igniting at constant volume, but without previous 
compression. 

(2) Engines igniting at constant pressure, with previous 
compression. 

(3) Engines igniting at constant volume, with previous 
compression. 

For practical purposes engines of the first type may dis¬ 
regarded. tias engines without compression are now considered 
to be much too wasteful of gas to be of commercial importance. 
Those of the second type have never reached the stage of extended 
commercial application; they are scientifically interesting, 
however, and may take an important place in the future develop¬ 
ment of the gas engine. The expectations of Sir William Siemens 
with regard to them have not been realized, although he spent 
many years in experiments. Of other engineers who also 
devoted much thought and work to this second type may be 
mentioned Brayton (1872); Foulis (1878); Crowe (1883); 
Hargreaves (1888) ; Clerk (1889) ; and Diesel (1892). Diesel s 
engines arc proving successful as oil engines but have not been 
introduced as gas engines. 

The working cycles of the three types are as follows 

Pir'!t Type - Four operations. 

(tf)'Charging the cylinder with explosive mixture at atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. 

(b) Exploding the charge. 

(c) Expanding after explosion. 

(d) Expelling the burnt gases. 

Second Type.—Five operations. 

(a) Charging the pump cylinder with gas and air mixture at 
atmospheric pressure. 

Compressing the charge into an intermediate receiver, 

c) Admitting the charge to the motor cylinder, m a state of 
flame, at the pressure of compression. 

(d) Expanding after admission. 

(«) Expelling the burnt gases. 

TAird Type.—Five operations. 

(a) Charging the cylinder with gas and air mixture at atmo¬ 
sphere pressure. 

i b) Compressing the charge into a combustion space. 
c) Exploding the charge. 

d) Expanding after explosion. 

e) Expelling the burnt gases. 

In all these types the heating of the working fluid is accomplished 
by the rapid method of combustion within the cylmder, and for 
the cooling necessary in all heat engines is substituted the complete 
reiectiorof the working fluid with the heat it contains, and its re¬ 
placement by a fresh portion taken from the atmosphere at atmo¬ 
spheric tem4raturc. ^is is the rearon why those cyclM c^ 
repeated wuh almost indefinite rapidity, while the old hot-air 
eimines had to run slowly in order to give time for the working 
fluid to heat or cool throu^ metal surfaces. 

Four-cycle Otto-cycle engines belong to the third 

type, being explosion engines in which the combustible mixture 
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is compressed previous to explosion. Fig. i is a side elevation, 
fig. a is a sectional plan, and 3 is an end elevation of on engine 
built about 189s by Messrs &08sley of Manchester, who were 
the original maken of Otto engines in Great Britain. In external 
appearance it somewhat resembles a modem high-pressure 
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Flo. 1.—Side Elevation of Otto Cycle Engine. 


steam engine, of which the working parts arc exceedingly strong. 
In its motor and only cylinder, which is horizontal and open- 
ended, works a long trunk piston, the front end of which carries 
the crosshead pin. The crank shaft is heavy, and the fly-wheel 
large, considerable stored energy being required to carry the 
piston through the negative part of the cycle. The cylinder is 
considerably longer than the stroke, so that the piston when full 
in leaves a space into which it does not enter. This is the com¬ 
bustion space, in which the charge is first compressed and then 
burned. On the forward stroke, the piston A (fig. a) takes into 
the cylinder a charge of mixed gas and air at atmospheric 
pressure, which is compressed by a backward stroke into the space 
Z at the end of the cylinder. The compressed charge is then 
ignited, and so tlie charge is exploded with the production of a 
high pressure. The piston now makes a forward stroke under 
the pressure of the explosion, and on its return, after the exhaust 
valve is opened, discharges the products of combustion. The 
engine is then ready to go through the same cycle of operations. 
It thus takes four strokes or two revolutions of the shaft to 
complete the Otto cycle, the cylinder being used alternately 
as a pump and a motor, and the engine, when working at full 
load, thus gives one impulse for every two 
revolutions. The valves, which are all of the 
conical-seated lift type, are four in number— 
charge inlet valve, gas inlet' valve, igniting 
valve, and exhaust valve. The igniting valve 
is usually termed the timing valve, because it 
determines the time of the explosion. Since 
the valves have each to act once in every two 
revolutions, they cannot be operated by cams 
or eccentrics placed directly on 'the crank 
shaft. The valve shaft D is driven at half 
the rate of revolution of the crank shaft C by 
means of the skew or worm gear £, one wheel 
of which is mounted on the crank shaft and the 
other on the valve shaft. Ignition is accom¬ 
plished by means of a metd tube heated to 
mcandescence by a Bunsen burner. At the 
proper moment the ignition or timing valve is 
opened, and the mix^ gas and air under pressure being admitted 
to the interior of the tube, the inflammable gases come into con¬ 
tact with the incandescent metal surface ignite; the flame 
at once spreads back to the cylinder and fires its contents, thus 
producing the motive explosion. 

The worldng parts are as follows:—A the piston, B the connecting 
rod, C the crank shaft, D the side or valve shaft, £ the skew gearing. 


F the exhaust valve, G the exhaust valve lever, H the exhaust valve 
cam, I (he charge inlet valve, J the charge inlet valve lever, K the 
charing valve cam, L the gas inlet valve, M the gas valve cam, N 
lever and link operating gas valve, O igniting or timing valve, P 
timing valve cam, Q timing valve lever or tumbler, R igmting tube, 
S governor, T water jacket and cylinder, U Bunsen burner for heating 
ignition tube. On the first forward or charging 
stroke the ctmrge of gas and air is admitted by 
the inlet valve I, which is operated by the lever J 
from the cam K, on the valve shaft D. Tlie gas 
supply is admitted to the inlet valve I by the lift 
valve L, which is also operated by the lever and 
link N from the cam M, controlled, however, by 
the centrifugal governor .S. The governor operates 
either to admit gas wholly, or to cut it off com¬ 
pletely, so that the variation in power is obtained 
by varying the number of the explosions. 

Since the engine shown in figs, i to 3.was built 
further modifications have been made, principally 
in the direction of dispensing with or diminishing 
port space, that is, so arranging the ports that 
the compression space is not broken up into 
several separate chambers. In this way the cooling 
surface in contact with the intensely hot gases is 
reduced to a minimum. This is especially im¬ 
portant when high compressions arc used, as then 
the compression space being small, the port spaces 
form a large proportion of the total space. For 
maximum economy it is necessary to get rid of 
port space altogether; this is done by making the 
lift valves open directly into the compression 
mace. This arrangement can be readily made 
in small and medium-sized engines, but in the larger engines it 
becomes necessary to provide ports, so as to allow the valves to be 
more easily removed for cleaning. 

The construction of pressure gas plant in 1878 by J. E. Dowson 
for the production of inflammable gas from anthracite and coke 
by the action of air mixed with steam, soon led to the develop¬ 
ment of larger and larger Otto cycle engines. The gas obtained 
consisted of a mixture of carbon monoxide, hydrogen, nitrogen and 
some carbon dioxide and oxygen, having a lower heating value 
of about 150 British thermal units per cubic foot. With this gas 
these engines used about t lb of anthracite per b.h.p. per hour. 

From the pressure producer sprang the suction producer first 
placed on the market in practical form by M. Bcnicr of Paris in 
1894, but then presenting many difficulties which were not re¬ 
moved till about nine years later when Dowson and others 
placed effective suction plants in use in considerable numbers. 
Such suction plants are now built by all the leading gas engine 
constructors for powers varying from 10 to 500 i.h.p. 

Dr Ludwig Mond and Crossley Bros, also attacked the problem 
of the bituminous fuel producer, of which many examples are 
now at work for powers as large as 2000 i.h.p. In 1895 B. H. 

rn 



Fig. 2.—Plan of Otto Cycle Engine. 

Thwaite demonstrated that the so-called waste gas from blast 
furnaces could be used in gas engines, and this undoubtedly 
led to the design and construction of the very large gas engmes 
now becoming common both in Europe and in ALinerica. It 
appears from Thwaite’s experiments that the surplus gas from 
the blast furnaces of Great Britaip is capable of supplying at 
least thre^uarters of a million mrse-power continuously day 
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and iu|^ and it is calculated that in America nearly three 
mSUon hone-power is available from this source. Thwaite’s 
system was put into operation in 1895 at the Glasgow Iron Works, 
and it was also successfully applied near Barrow-in-Fumess. 
For many reasons the system did not take immediate root in 
England, but in 1898 the Soci^t6 Cockerill of Seraing near Li6ge 
ap^ied an engine designed by Delamere-Deboutteville to utilize 
blast furnace gas. engine indicated 313 h.p. running at 
105 revolutions per minute. This was followed in 1899 by an 
enp;ihe giving 600 b.h.p. at 90 revolutions per minute used for 
driving a blowing cylinder for a blast furnace. It had a single 
cylinder of 51‘3 in. diameter and a piston stroke of 55-1 m. 
About 1900 the Gasmotoren Fabrik Deutz built an Otto cycle 
engine of 1000 b.h.p. having four cylinders each 33 in. diameter 
and 39'3 in. stroke, speed 13s revolutions per minute. It was 
coupled direct to a dynamo. Crossley Bros. Ltd. took up the 
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large gas engine at an early date, and a 400 h.p. engine by them 
■was at work at Brunner, Mond & Co.’s works, Winnington, in 
1900 ; it had two cylinders of 26 in. diameter and 36 in. stroke, 
and it ran at 150 revolutions per minute. 

Gas engines operating on the Otto cycle are u.sually of the single 
acting open cyhnder type up to about 200 b.h.p., but for the 
larger engines closed cylinders of the double acting type are used. 
The engine then closely resembles a double acting steam engine. 
It has a cylinder cover with packing box of a special type, and, 
in addition to the water jacket surrounding ^e cylinder and 
combustion spaces, the piston and piston rod are hollow and 
cooling water is forced through them hy a pump. Such a double 
acting cylinder gives two succeeding power impulses and dien 
two charging strokes so that one revolution of the crank shaft 
is occupied m charging and compression, while the succeeding 
revolution gets two power impulses. For still larger engines 
two such double acting cylinders arc arranged in tandem, so that 
one piston rod runs through two pistons and connects to a slide 
in front and to one crank pin by a connecting rod. Such an 
engine gives two power impulses for every revolution of the crank 
shaft, ^e greatest power developed in one double acting 
cylinder is claimed by Ehrhardt and Sehmer for a cylinder of 
4SJ in. diameter by 51I in. stroke, which at 94 revolutions per 
minute gives noo i.h.p. 


Two-Cycle Engine .—^While the Otto or four-cycle engine was 
develi^)^ as above described, inventors were hard at work on 
the two-cyde engine. In Bntain this work fell mostly upcm 
Qerk, Robson and Atkinson, while on the continent of Europe 
the most persevering and determined worker was Koerting. 

Dugald Clerk began work on the gas engine at the end of 1876. 
His first patent was dated 1877 and dealt with an engine of ^e 
air pressure vacuum type. His next patent was No. 3045 of 
1878, and the engine there described was exhibited at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Kiiburn, London, 1879. In it a pump 
compressed a mixture of air and gas into a reservoir, from which 
it entered the motor cylinder during the first part of its stroke. 
After cut-ofi ignition was caused by a platinum igniter, the piston 
was driven forward, and exhausting was performed on the 
return stroke. This engine gave three b.h.p., and it was the first 
compression explosion engine ever run giving one impulse for 
each revolution of the crank shaft. It had 
difficulties, however, which prevented it from 
reaching the market. 

The particular type of engine now widcly 
known as operating on the Clerk cycle was 
patented in 1881 (Brit. Pat. No. 1089). One 
of the earliest of these engines was set up at 
Lord Kelvin’s laboratory at the Glasgow 
university and used for the purpose of driving 
a Siemens dynamo and supplying his house 
with electric light. The engine was first ex¬ 
hibited in the Paris Electrical Exhibition of 
1881 and the London .Smoke Abatement Ex¬ 
hibition of the same year. In this engine the 
charge was not compressed by a separate 
pump. A pumping cylinder, it is true, was 
u.sed, but its function was to act merely as a 
displacer to take in a mixture of gas and air 
and transfer it to the motor cylinder at as low 
a pressure as possible, in such a way that the 
entering charge displaced the exhaust gases 
through ports which were opened by the over¬ 
running of the piston. The motor piston thus 
timed and controlled the exhaust discharge, and 
gave a power impulse for e-very revolution of 
the crank. Engines of the Clerk type were 
built largely by Messrs Sterne & Co. of Glasgow, 
the Qerk Gas Engine Co. of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., the Campbell Gas Engine Co., and a 
modification was made and sold in consider¬ 
able numbers by the Stockport Company. 
The lapsing of the Otto patent, however, in 
1876 caused engineers to neglect the two cycle for a time, 
although a little later it was introduced for small engines in an 
ingenious and simple modification kno'wn as the Day engine. 
This two-cycle engine later became very popular, especially for 
motor launch work. 'The Clerk cycle is now much in use for 
large gas engines up to about 2000 horse as modified by Messrs 
Koerting of Hanover. 

The Clerk cycle engine, as built in 1881, is shown in sectional plan 
at fig. 4. The engine contains two cylinders—a power cylinder ^ 
and a ^splaccr cylinder B. The function of the displacer cylinder 
is to take in a combustible cliarge of gas and air and transfer it 
to the power cylinder, displacing as it enters the exhaust gases of 
the previous explosion. A compression space G is formed at the end 
of the motor cylinder A. It is of conical shape and communicates 
with the displacer cylinder B by means of a large automatic lift 
valve wliich opens into the compression space from a chamber 
communicating by a pipe with the displacer ^linder. At the out- 
end of the motor cylinder are placed V-shaped ports E which open 
to the atmosphere by an exhaust pipe. The outward travel of the 
motor piston C ca'UBes it to overrun these ports, as seen in fig. 4, ^d 
allows the pressure in the cylinder to fall to atmosphere. ^The action 
of the engmc is as follows:—The di^accr piston D on its forward 
movement draws in its charge of gas and air, and it is so timed with 
reference to the motor piston C tnat it has returned a small portion 
of its stroke just when the motor piston overruns the exhaust ports. 
The overrunning of the exhaust ports at once causes the pressure 
in the-cylinder to fall to atmosphere, and then the pressure in the 
displacer overcomes the pressure in the motor cylinder and opens 
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the lift valve, when the chaise flows in to the motor cylinder through 
the conical compression and displaces the exhaust gases 

through the ports E, while it fills the cylinder A with the in¬ 
flammable cha^e. The exhaust gases are sufiicientlv displaced 

., the time the 

I out4trolce and 
I cylinders are so propor- 


two ii^ulses per revolution. Messrs Mather & Piatt build a 
Koerting engine of a modified type in England j an ermine of 
their construction with a power cylinder of about 39 m. and 
4oi in. stroke gives 700 b.h.p. 

Fig. 5 shows in longitudinal section the power and pump cylinders 
Mather & Platt Koertina engine on the C ' 


of a 



ather & Platt Koerting engine on the Clerk cycle ; the power 
cylinder section is shown above that of the 
cylinders, but it is to be understood that 
th cylinders are in the same horizontal plane 


The 


tioned that the exhaust gases are .expelled as completely as possible 
and replaced by fresh explosive mixture without any matenal part 
of this mixture, escaping with the exhaust. I'nless the proporuons 
are carefully made such an escape is possible. The relative operations 
of the motor piston C and the displacer piston D are secured by 
advancing the crank of the displacer about ,1 riglit angle compared 
to the motor crank. The motor piston on its in-stroke compresses 
the mixed charge into the conical space G ; and, when compression 
is complete, the mixture is ignited by tlie slide valve I'". This 
produces the power explosion which forces tlie piston forward 
until the exhaust ports are opened again. By thi.s cycle of opera¬ 
tions one power impulse is given for every revolution of the crank. 
Tlie motor cylinder is surrounded by a water jacket in the usual 
manner, but it is unnecessary to water-jacket the displacer, as the 
gases are never hot. 

Robson also invented two-cycle engines. Mis first patent was 
taken out in 1877 (No. 2334). The engines dc.scribed in his patents 
of 1870 1880 were of tins two-cycle type, and in them no second 
cylinder was u.sed. The front eml of the motor cylinder was enclosed 
by a cover and i)ackii^ box, and was used as a pump to force gas 
and air into a reservoir at a few Tb above atmaspliere. The motor 
piston was arranged to overrun ports jn the side 0/ the cylinder, bnt 
the exhaust discharge was not timed in that way. A separate lift 
valve controlled the overrun ports and determined when the ex¬ 
haust should be discharged. \\'hcn the exhaust was discharged at 
tlie end of the stroke the jiressuru from the gas and air reservoir was 
admitted by a lift valve to the cylinder to displace the remaining 
exhaust gases and fill the cylinder with cliarge. This mixture was 
compressed into a space at tin- end of the cylinder and ignited by 
means of a flame ignition device. Robson’s engine was built in 
considerable numbers by Messrs Tangye of Birmingham, and first 
exliibited by them at Bingley Hall at tlic end of 1880. The modern 
Day engine closely resembles the Robson engine 
so far as its broad operations arc concerned. 

Atkinson's work on the gas engine was begun 
in 1878, his first patent being No. 32120! 1879. 

The engine described in that patent somewhat 
resembled the 1878 engine of Clerk as exhibited at 
Kilburn. Atkinson was ingenious and persever¬ 
ing in the invention of two-cycle engines. Two 
of his engines were ma^ in considerable numbers. 

The first was known as the " Difterential ” 
engine, exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition, 

London, in i88j, A later engine produced by 
him was called the “ Cycle" engine, and it 
proved to be the most economical of all the 
motors tested at the Society of Arts trials of 
motors for electric lighting in 1888-1889. 

Atkinson joined Crossley Bros., and many of his 
ingenious contrivances are now at work on the 
well-known engines of that firm. 

Four-cycle engines now practically mono¬ 
polize the field ^ the smaller internal com- 

on 
ever, 


as in the Clerk engine shown at fig, 4. 
Koerting engine, however, is double acting, 
whereas the Clerk engine was single acting. The 
power cylinder A hM a power piston A‘ and 
compression places A®A*. At the centre of the 
cylinders are exhaust ports E which open to the 
atmosjihere and are overrun by the piston A* 
at both ends of the stroke. A* and A‘ arc inlet 
valves for gas and air. The single acting pump 
cylinders BB* supply the air required for the 
charge, and the double acting gas cylinder CC' 
supplies the gas. Both gas and air are led from 
these cylinders by separate passages to the inlet 
valves A*A‘. Tlie air pump pistons are lettered 
B*B* and the gas pump piston C’*. The main 
crank D connects as usual to the piston rod of 
the power piston A>, and the pump crank F 
to the tnmk air pump piston W which drives 
the other air pump piston B® and the gas 
pump piston C® bj' a piston rod passing through all three. The 
gas mixture is not made until the inlet valves A*A“ are reached, so 
that no explosive mixture exist.s until it is formed within the cj'linder 
A. The air is first introduced into the power cylinder to discharge 
some of the hot gases, and when the gas is also admitted tlie con¬ 
tents of the cylinder are cooled to some extent. The action of the 
engine is exactly as described with regard to the Clerk cycle, and 
the arrangement of the two cranks at about right angles to eacli 
other is also similar. The exhaust is discharged through the ports 
E, and the incoming charge fills the cylinder in the same way as in 
the Clerk engine. 

Another large continental gas engine, known as tlie OcchelhS.user, 
operates on a modified Clerk cycle and is shown in sectional plan 
at fig. (i. The motor cylinder A has two pistons A'A*, A‘ being 
operated by a centre and A® by two outside cranks, side rods, and 
cross head : the pistons A>.\® thus move in opposite directions and 
give an elective stroke of double that due to one crank. B is the 
air and gas pump dealing witli air on one side of its piston and gas 
on the other. A chamber C opens to an air reservoir supplied from 
the pump and to the power cylinder by ports C‘; a similar chamber 
D opens lo a gas reservoir supplied from the pump and to the power 
cylinder by ports D’. The exhaust ports E arc provided at the other 
end of the cylinder. When the front piston overruns the exhaust 
ports E the pressure within the power cylinder falls to atmosphere ; 
the back piston tlien opens tlio air ports C* and air under slight 
pressure flows in, to be followed a little later by gas under slight 
pressure from tlie gas ports D'. In this way the power cylinder A 
IS charged with gas and air mixture at each stroke, and when the 
pistons A'A® approach each other the charge is compressed into the 
space between and then ignited by the electric spark. The. pistons 
are then forced apart and perform their power stroke. The Oechel- 
haiiscr engine, which is built in Great Britain by Messrs Beardmore 
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Messrs leather Platt, Ltd. 

lustion engines, and very large engines are also constructed I of GMsgi 
n this plan. The two-cycle, or Qerk cycle engines, liow- I pumps k 
qon^te strongly with the four-cycle for latgc gas 
engines using blast furnace gas. Koerting engines on ^e 
Qeilc cycle are now built giving 1000 i.h.p. per double actmg 
motor cylinder, and-one power cylinder on this method gives 


Fig. 5.—longitudinal Section of Two-Cycle Engine (Koerting-Clerk), new type, by 


'ow, has attained considerable success in driving blowing 
pumps for blast furnaces, in producing electric light, and in driving 
iron rolling mills. 


gas engines which had then been recently manufactured in Europe;— 
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MoMie Crosslcy Brothers, Limited, 57 motors, with an aggregate 
of 33,660 h.p.; Messrs Ehrhardt & Sehmor, 39 motors, total 69,790 
h.p. : the Otto Gasmotoren Fabrik, 83, total 47,400 h.p.; Gebrildor 
Koerting, 198, total 165,760 h.p.; Sociitfi Alsaclenne, 55, total 
23,410 h.p. ; Soci6t6 John CockeriU, 148, total 202,925 h.p. ; Sociiti 
.Suisse, Winterthur, 67, total 8620 h.p.; Vereinigten Maschinen- 



Fig. 6,—Arrangement of Oechclhauser Gas Engine. 


fabrik, Augsburg and Niimtierg, 213, total ^36,240 h.n, 

ic .Sc 


„ „ ,__ , The mean 

power of each gas engine made by Messrs Elirhardt iv .Schmer and 
the Augsburg and Niimberg companies is in each case 1200 h.p. 
It is stated that in one factory there are gas engines representing 
a total output of 35,000 h.p. These European large gas engines thus 
give nearly 575,000 h.p. between them. 

The installation of large gas engines has made con.siderablc pro¬ 
gress in America. Jlr E. L. Adams estimated tliat 350,000 h.p. 
was at work or in construction in the United States in 1908. The 
first large engines were installed at the works of the Lackawanna 
.Steel Co., Buffalo, New York. They were of the Koerting-Clerk 
type, and were built by the Do La Vergne Co. of New York. They 
included 16 blowing engines, each of 2000 h.p., and 8 engines of 
1000 h.p. each, driving dynamos to produce electric light. This 
large power plant was started in 1902. The Westinghouse Co. of 
I’ittsburg have also built large engines, several of which arc ht 
operation at tlio various works of the Carnegie Steel Co. These 
Westinghouse engines are of the horizontal twin tandem type, having 
two cranks and four double-acting cylinders in each unit, the 
cylinders being 38 in. in diameter and the stroke 54 in. The Snow 
Steam Pump Co. have built similar horizontal tandem engines with 
cylinders of 42 in. diameter and 


been displaced by electrical igni^n of both high and low tension 
types j all large gas ermines are imited electrically and generally 
by more than one igniter per cylinder. 

The governing of large gas engines, too, is now effected so as 
to keep up continuity of impulses by the method either of 
throttling the charge inlet or by Varying the 
point of admission of gas alone or air and gas 
mixed. 

It may be said, indeed, without exaggera¬ 
tion, that the whole world is now alwe to 
the possibilities of the internal-combustion 
motor, and that progress will be more and 
more rapid. This motor has almost fulfilled 
the expectations of those engineers who 
have devoted a large part of their lives to 
its study and advancement. They are look¬ 
ing forward now to the completion of the 
work b^un so many years ago, and expect, 
at no distant date, to find the internal-com¬ 
bustion motor competing with the steam 
engine even in its latest form, the steam turbine, on sea as 
vigorously as it does at present on land. 

Thermal Efficiency of Four-Cycle Engines .—The Otto and Clerk 
type engines are usually designated respectively four-cycle and 
two-cycle, because in the Otto type four strokes arc neccssa^ to 
complete the power-producing cycle of the engine and in the Clerk 
engine two strokes complete the cycle. 

Indicated thermal efficiency may be defined as the proportion of 
the total beat of combustion which appears as work done by the 
explosion and expansion upon the piston. Brake thermal efficiency 
may be defined as the proportion of the total heat of combustion 
which appears as work given out by the engine available for over¬ 
coming external resistances ; that is, brake thermal efficiency is the 
cfiectivc efficiency of the engine for doing work. In the early gas 
engines the indicated thermal efficiency was only 16 %, as shown by 
tests of Otto engines from about 1877 to 1882, but now indicated 
thermal efficiencies of from 35 % to 37 °/o are often obtained. Some 
experimenters claim even higher efficiencies, but even 37 % is higher 
than ordinary best practice of 1909. Tabic I. has been prepared 
to show this advance. It shows, in addition to indicated thermal 


34 in. stroke. The English West- 
mghou,sc Co. have also dc.signed 
large gas engines, and tliey ex¬ 
hibited a very interesting vortical 
multiple cylinder gas engine hav¬ 
ing four cranks and eight single- 
acting cylinders, four pairs, in 
tandem, at the Franco-British 
Exhibition of 1908 ; it gave 750 
h.p., and tlic pistons were not 
watered. 

Over two milUon horse-power 
of the smaller gas engines aie 
now at work in the world, and 
certainly above one million horse¬ 
power of petrol motors. 

llie application of large gas 
engines to marine work, the 
compounding of the gas engine, 
and many other matters are 


T.mile I .—Indicated and Brake Thermal Efficiency of Four-Cycle Engines from /SSj to tgoS. 


No. 

Mechanical I 
Efficiency, j 

Names of 
^ Experimenters. 

Year. 

Dimensions 
of Engine. 

Indicated 

Thermal 

1 Efficiency. 

Brake 

Thermal 

Efficiency. 

Type of 
Engine. 

1 

Per cent. 
87-6 

t 

Slaby 

1882 

Diani. Stroke. 
6 - 75 ' X 13 - 7 ' 
8-5^ X 14 

Per cent. 

16 

Per cent. 

14 

Deutz 

2 

84-2 

Thurston 

1884 

17 

\u 

Crossley 


86 -X 

Society of Arts 

x888 

Q- 5 ' xiS" 

22 

Crosslcy 

4 

80-9 

Society of Arts 

18B8 

9*02' y- 14' 

21 


Griffin (6-cycle) 

.5 

87-.I 

Kennedy 

1888 

7 - 5 ' 15' 

8- 5' xiS' 

21 

Beck (6-cycle) 

6 

82-0 

Capper 

1802 

22-8 

17-4 

Crossley 

7 

87*0 

Robinson 

1898 

10' X 18' 

28-7 

25 

National 

8 

8.1 

Humphrey 

X9OO 

26' X 3O' 

31 

» 5-7 

Crosslcy 

y 

8i*7 

Witz 

1900 

51-2' X 55-13'' 

28 

22*9 

1 Cockcnll 

10 

85*5 

Inst. Civil. Eng. 

1905 

14' X 22 

35 ‘ , 

29-9 

1 National 

II 

77-1 

1 Burstall 

1007 

16* X 24' 

4 i-j!» 

3 * 

i Premier 

12 

87’5 

1 Hupkinson 

1908 

II- 5 '’ X 21 '’ 

36-8 

32-2 

1 Crossley 


being strenuously pursued, 
built several vessels 


Capitaine of Frankfort-on-Maine has 
used for towing purposes in which the vessel is driven by 
gas engines operated by means of suction gas-producers con¬ 
suming anthracite. Messrs Thomycroft and Messrs Beardmore 
in Great Britain have adopted the Capitaine designs, and 
both firms have applied them to sea-going vessels, Thomy¬ 
croft to a gas launch which has been tested in the Solent, 
and Beardmore to an old gunboat, the “ Rattler.” The 
“ Rattler ’’ was fitted with five-cylinder Otto cycle engines and 
suction gas-producers giving 500 i.h.p.; and has sailed some 
1500 m. under gas power only. There are many difficulties to 
be overcome before large light and sufficiently slow-moving gas 
engines can be installed on board ship, but progress is being 
made, and without doubt all difficulties wul be ultimately 
surmounted and gas power successfully applied to ships for 
both large and small power. 

The flame and incandescent tube methods of ignition have 


efficiency, the brake thermal efficiency and the mechanical efficiency, 
together with other particulars such as engine dimen.sion.s, types 
and names of experimenters. It will be seen that brake thermal 
efficiency has also increased from 14 % to 32 % ; that is, practically 
one-third of the whole heat of combustion is obtained by these 
engines in effective work available for all motive power purposes. 

Thermal Efficiency of Two-Cycle Engines .—It has been found that 
two-cycle engines Resent greater practical difficulties in regard to 
obtaining high indicated and brake thermal efficiencies, but the 
thermodynamic considetations are not affected by practical 
difficulties. As shown by Table II., these engines improved in 
indicated thermal efficiency from the value of 16-4 % attained in 
1884 to 38 % in 1903, while the brake thermal efficiency‘rose in the 
same period from 14 % to 29 %. The numbers in Table II. are not 
so wen established as those in Table I. The four-cycle engines have 
been so for subjected to much more rigid and authoritative tests 
than those of the two-cycle. It is interesting to see from the table 

t The value 35 % is deduced by the author from the Inst.C.E. 
Committee’s values. 

* This value is, in the author’s view, too high ; probably duo, to 
indicator error. 
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that the toeehaalcal efficiency of the eariy Clerk engines was 84 %, 
while in the later large eiuines of the same typo it has fallen to 75 %. 

Standards 0/ Thermal Efficiency .—To set up an absolute standard 
of thermal efficiency it is necessary to know in a complete manner 
the physical and chemical propernes and occurrences in a gaseous 
explosion. A great deal of attention has been devoted to gaseous 
explosions by experimenters in England and on the continent of 
Europe, and much knowledge has been obtained from the work of 
Mallard and Le Chatelier, Clerk, Langen, Petavel, Hopkinson and 
Bairstow and Alexander. From these and other experiments it is 
possible to measure approximately the internal energy or the specific 
heats of the gases of combustion at very high temperatures, such 
as 2000° C.; and to advance the knowlMge on the subject a com¬ 
mittee of the British Association was formed at Leicester in 1907. 

Recognising, in 1882, that it was impossible to base any standard 
cycle of efficiency upon the then existing knowledge of gaseous 
explosions Dugald Clerk proposed what is called the air standard. 

This standard has been used for many years, and it was officially . 
adopted by a committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers ap- | and if v,./v = 
pointed in 1903, this committee’s two reports, dated March 1905 
and December 1903, definitely adopting the air-standard cycle as 
the standard of efficiency for internal combustion engines. This 
standard assumes that the working fluid is air, that its specific heat 
is constant throughout the range of temperature, and that the 

Tahi.h II .—Indicated and Drake Thermal Efficiency 0/ Two-cycle Engines from rSS^ to tgoS. 


adiabatic compression raises the pressure and temperature of the 
working fluid through a certain range; the heat supply is added 
while the volume remains constant, that is, the volume to whicli 
the fluid is diminished by compression. Adiabatic expansion re¬ 
duces the pressure and temperature of the working fluid until the 
volume is the same as the original volume before compression, and 
the necessary heat is discliarged from tlie cycle at constant volume 
during falling temperature. Hero also it can ho sliown that the 
thermal efficiency depend.s on the ratio between the temperature 
before compression and the temperature after compression. It 
is as before E = 1 - tit,. Where t is the temperature and v the volume 
before compression, and I, the temperature and v, the volume after 

adiabatic compression, it can be shown that * 

may be written 




so that £ 


(r- 


i/r, the compression ratio, then 

_ /"iw-i 
E = t • 


'-or 


Mechanical 

Efficiency. 

Name of 
Experimenter. 

Year. 

Dimensions 
of Motor 
CyUndcr.s. 

Indicated 

Thermal 

Efficiency. 

Brake 

Thermal 

Efficiency. 

Type of Engine. 

Per cent. 
84 

Garrett 

1884 

Diam. Stroke. 
9' X 20' 

Per cent. 
16-4 

Per cent. 
>4 

Clerk-Steme 

Stockport Co. 

1884 

• • . • 

11 *2 

Andrews & Co. 

83 

Clerk .... 

1887 

q' X 15' 

20*2 

i 6-9 

Clerk-Tangye 


Atkinson . 

1885 

7 r 

, , 

15 

Atkinson 

75 

Meyer .... 

190^ 

26J''x (2'x37j’) 

38 

29 

Oechelhiuser 

75 

Mather & Platt . 

1907 

30-6 

*3 

Koerting 


value of the ratio between the specific heat at constant volume and 
constant pressure is i"4. The air-staudard efficiency for different 
cycles will be found fully discussed in the report of that committee, 
but space here only allows of a short discussion of the various cycles 
using compression previous to ignition. 

For such engines there are three symmetrical thermodynamic 
cycles, and each cycle has the maximum thermal efficiency possible 
for the conditions assumed. The three types may be denned as 
cycles of (i) constant temperature, (a) constant pressure, and (3) 
constant volume. 

The term constant temperature indicates that the supply of heat 
is added at constant temperature. In this cycle adiabatic compres¬ 
sion is assumed to raise the temperature of the working fluid from 
the lowest to the highe.st point. Tlie fluid then expands at constant 
temperature, so that the whole of the heat is added at a constant 
temperature, which is the highest temperature of the cycle. The 
heat supply is stopped at a certain period, and then the fluid adia- 
batically expands until the temperature falls to the lowest tempera¬ 
ture. A compression operation then takes place at the lowest 
temperature, .so that the necessary heat is discharged by isothermal 
compression at the lower temperature. It will be recognized that 
this IS the Carnot cycle, and the efficiency E is the maximum possible 
between the temperature limits in accordance with the well-known 
second law of thermo-dynamics. This efficiency is E = (T - T‘)/T = 
I -T‘/T, where T is the absolute temperature at which heat is sup¬ 
plied and T' the absolute temperature at which heat is discharged. 

It Is obvious that the temperatures before and after compression 
are here the same as the lower and the higher temperatures, so that 
if f be the temperature before compression and t, the temperature 
after compression, then E -1 - l/t,. This equation in effect says that 
thermal efficiency operating on the Carnot cycle depends upon the 
temperatures before and after compression. 

The constant pressure cycle is so called because heat is added to 
the working fluid at constant pressure. In this cycle adiabatic 
compression raises the pressure—not the temperature—from the 
lower to the higher limit. At the higher limit of pressure, heat is 
added while the working fluid expands at a constant pressure. 
The temperature thus increases in proportion to increase of volume. 
When the heat supply ceases, adiabatic expansion proceeds and 
reduces the pressure of the working fluid from the higher to the lower 
point. Again here we are dealing mth pressure and not temperature. 
The heat in this case is discharged from the cycle at the lower 
pressure but at diminishing temperature. It can be shown in this 
case also that E = i - l/t,, that is, that although the maximum 
temperature of the working fluid is higher than temperature of 
compression and the temperature at the end of adiabatic ejgiansion 
is higher than the lower temperature, yet the proportion of heat 
convertible' into work is determined here also by the ratio of the 
te^etatures before and after compression. 

The constant volume cycle is so called because the heat required 
is added to the working fluid at constant volume. In this cycle 


Thus in all three symmetrical cycles of constant temperature, 
constant pressure and constant volume the thermal efficiency 

depends only on the ratio of the 
maximum volume before com¬ 
pression to the volume after com¬ 
pression ; and, given this ratio, 
called i/r, which does not depend 
in any way upon temperature 
determinations but only upon the 
construction and valve-setting of 
the engine, we have a means of 
settling the ideal efficiency proper 
for the particular engine. Any 
desired ideal efficiency may he 
obtained from any of the cycles 
by selecting a suitable compres¬ 
sion ratio. Table HI., giving the 
theoretical thermal cfliciency for these three symmetrical cycles of 
constant temperature, pressure and volume, extends from a 
compression ratio of j to xi^ith. Such compression ratios as 

Tablk 111 .—Theoretical Thermal Efficientv for the Three Synmetricat 
Cycles of Constant Temperature, Pressure and Volume. 


1 

1 


E 

0-246 

0-36 

0 - 4.1 

0-48 




ill) 


O'S.? 

o-(n 

0-70 

0-85 


loo arc, of course, not issed in practice. 'J'hc ordinary value 
in constant i-olumc engines ranges from ^tli to fth. In the 
Diesel engine, which is a constant pressure engine, the ratio is 
usually As the value of i/r increases beyond certain limits, 

the effective power for given cylinder dimensions diminishes, 
because the temperature of compression is rapidly approaching the 
mseximum temperature possible by explosion; thus a compression 
of T-J^th raises the temperature of air from 17° C. to about 1600° C., 
and as 2000° C. is the highest available explosion temperature for 
ordinary purposes, it follows that a very small amount of work 
would be possible from an engine using such compre.ssions, apart 
from other mechanical considerations. It has long been recognized 
that constant pressure and constant volume engines have the same 
thermal efficiency for similar range of compreasion temperature, 
but Prof. H. L. Callendar first pointed out the interesting fact that 
a Carnot cycle engine is equally dependent upon the ratio of the 
temperature before and after compression, and that its efficiency for 
a given compression ratio is the same as the efficiencies proper for 
constant pressure and constant volume engines. Prof, Callendar 
demonstrated this at a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Committee on thermal standards in 1904. The work of this com¬ 
mittee, together with Clerk’s investigations, prove that in modem 
gas-engines up to to 30 h.p. it may lie taken that the best result 
possible in practice is given by multiplying the air-standard value 
by -7. For Instance, an engine with a compression ratio of one-third 
has an air-standarci efficiency of 0-36. and the actual indicated 
cfficiencv of a well-designed engine should be -36 multiplied by -7 = 
0-25. If, however, the compression ratio be rai^ to one-fifth, then 
the air-standard value -48 multiplied by -7 gives -336. The ideal 
efficiency of the real working fluid can be proved to be about 20% 
short of the air-standard values given, (D. C.) 

GASKBLI4 EUZABETH CLEGHORH (1810-1865), English 
novelist and biogtmher, was bom on the 29th of September 1810 
in Lindsay Row, Chelsea, London, since destroyed to make wav 
for Cheyne Walk. Her father, William Stevenson (1^2-1829), 
came fr^ Berwick-on-Tweed, ||nd had been successively Uni¬ 
tarian leister, farmer, benrdi^house keeper for students at 
Edinburgh, editor of the Scots Magatine, ana contributor to the 
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Edinburgh Review, before be recdved the post of Keeper of the 
Records to the Tr^uty, wfuch he held until his death. His first 
wife^ EHzabeth Holland, was Mrs GaskeIVs mother. She was a 
Holland of Sandlebridge, Knutsford, Cheshire, in which county 
the family name had long been and is still oi great account. Hn 
Stevenson died a month after her daughter was bom, and the 
babe was carried into Cheshire to Knutsford to be adopted by her 
aunt, Mrs Lumb. Thus her childhood was sp>ent in the pleasant 
environment that she has idealized in Cranford. At fifteen years 
of age she went to a boarding-school at Stratford-on-Avon, kept 
by Miss Byerley, where she remained until her seventeenth year. 
Then came occasional visits to London to see her father and his 
second wife, and after her father’s death in 1829 to her uncle, 
Swinton Holland. Two winters seem to have been spent in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in the family of William Turner, a Unitarian 
minister, and a third in Edinburgh. On the 30th of August 1832 
she was married in the parish church of Knutsford to William 
Gaskell, minister of the Unitarian chapel in Cross Street, Man¬ 
chester, and the autiior of many treatises and sermons in support 
of his own religious denomination. Mr Gaskell held the chair of 
English history and literature in Manchester New College. 

Henceforth Mrs Gaskell’s life belonged to Manchester. She and 
her husband lived first in Dover Street, then in Rumford Street, 
and finally in 1850 at 84 Plymouth Grove. Her literary life 
began wi^ poetry. She and her husband aspired to emulate 
George Crabbe and write the annals of the Manchester poor. One 
poetic “ Sketch,” which appeared in Blackwood's Magazine for 
January 1837, seems to have been the only outcome of this 
ambition. Henceforth, while in perfect union in all else, husband 
and wife were to go their .separate literary ways, Mrs Gaskell to 
become a successful novelist, whose books were to live side by side 
with those of greater masters, Mr Gaskell to be a distinguished 
Unitarian divine, whose sermons, lectures and hymns are now all 
but forgotten. In her earlier married life Mrs Gaskell was mainly 
occupied with domestic duties—she had seven children—and 
philanthropic work among the poor. Her first published prose 
effort was probably a letter that she addressed to William 
Howitt on hearing that he contemplated a volume entitled 
Visits to Remarkable Places. She then told the legend of Qopton 
Hall, Warwickshire, as she had heard it in schooldays,^ and 
Howitt incorporated the letter in that book, which was published 
in 1840. Serious authorship, however, does not seem to have been 
commenced until four or five years later. In 1844 Hr and Mrs 
Gaskell visited North Wales, where their only son " Willie ” 
died of scarlet fever at the age of ten months, and it was, it is 
said, to distract Mrs Gaskell from her sorrow that her husband 
suggested a long work of fiction, and Mary Barton was begun. 
There were earlier short stories in Howitt's Journal, where 
“Libbie Marsh’sTlrree Eras” and “The Sexlon’sHero” appeared 
in 1847. But it was Mary Barton: A Tale of Manchester Life that 
laid the foundation of Mrs Gaskell’s literary career. It was 
completed in 1847 and offered to a publisher who returned it 
unread. It was then sent to Chapman & Hall, who retained the 
manuscript for a year without reading it or communicating with 
the author. A reminder, however, led to its being sought for, 
considered and accepted, the publishers agreeing to pay the 
author £100 for the copyright. It was published anonymously 
in two volumes in 1848. 'This stor)' had a wide popularity, and 
its author secured first the praise and then the friendship of 
Carlyle, Landor and Dickens. Dickens indeed asked her in 1850 
to become a contributor to his new magazine Household Words, 
and here the whole of Cranford appeared at intervals from 
December 1851 to May 1853, exclusive of one sketch, reprinted 
in the “ World’s Classics ” edition {1907), that was published in 
AU the Year Round for November 1863. Earlier than this, 
indeed, for the very first number of Household Words she had 
written “ Lizzie Leigh.” Mrs Gaskell’s second book, however, was 
The Moorland Cottage, a damty little volume riiat appear^ at 
Christmas 1850 wirii illustrations by Birket Foster. In the 
Christmas number of Household Words for i8s'3 aproared “ The 
Squire’s Story,” reprinted in Lizzie Leigh and other Tales in 4865. 
In 1853 appeared another long novel, Ruth, and the incomparable 


Cranford. This last—now the m<»t popular oi her books—is an 
idyll of village life, latgely inspired b]^ mriish memories of Knuts¬ 
ford and its people. In Ruth, which first appeared in three 
volumes, Mrs Ga^ll turned to a delicate treatment of a gifl‘s 
betrayal and her subsequent rescue. Once more we are in^o- 
duced to Knutsford, thinly disguised, and to the little Unitarian 
chapel in that town where the author had worshipped in early 
years. In 1855 North and South was published. It had previously 
appeared seriidly in Household Words. Then came—^in 1857— 
the Life of ChaHotte Bronte, in two volumes. Miss Brontfi, who 
had enjoyed the friendship of Mrs Gaskell and had exelmged 
visits, died in March 1833. Two years earlier she had begged her 
publishers to postpone the issue of her own novel Viilette in order 
that her friend’s Ruth should not suffer. This biography, by its 
vivid presentation of the sad, melancholy and indeed tra^ 
story of the three BrontS sisters, greatly widened the interest in 
their writings and gave its author a considerable place among 
English biographers. But much matter was contained in the 
first and second editions that was withdrawn from the third. 
Certain statements made by the writer as to the school of 
Charlotte Brontg’s infancy, an identification of the “ Lowood ” of 
Jane Eyre with the existing school, and the acceptance of the 
story of Bramwell Bronte's ruin having been caused by the 
woman in whose house he had lived as tutor, brought threats of 
libel actions. Apologies were published, and the third edition of 
the book was modified, as Mrs Gaskell declares, by “another 
hand.” Tlie book in any case remains one of the best biographies 
in the language. An introduction by Mrs Gaskell to tihe then 
popular novel, Mabel Vaughan, was also included in her work of 
this year 1857, but no further book was published by her until 
1859, when, under the title of Round the Sofa, she collected many of 
her contributions to periodical literature, Round the Sofa appeared 
in two volumes, the first containing only “ My Lady Ludlow,” 
the second five short stories. These stories reappeared the same 
year in one volume as My Lady Ludlow and other Tales. In the 
next year i860 appeared yet another volume of short stories, 
entitled Right at Last and otJier Tales. Tlie title story had 
appeared two years earlier in Household Words as “ The Sin of a 
Father.” In 1862 Mrs Gaskell wrote a preface to a little book by 
Colonel Vecchj, translated from the Italian— Garibaldi and 
Caprera, and in 1863 she published her last long novel, Sylvia’s 
Ijwers, dedicated “ to My dear Husband by her who best knows 
his Value.” After this we have—in 1863—a one-volume .story, 
A Dark Night’s Work, and in the same year Cousin Phyllis and 
other Tides appeared. Reprinted short stories from AU the 
Year Round, CornhiU Magazine, and other publications, tend to 
lengthen the number of books published by Mrs Gaskell during 
her lifetime. The Grey Woman and other Tales appeared in 1865. 

Mrs Gaskell died on the iztli of November 1865 at Holyburn, 
Alton, Hampshire, in a house she had just purchased with the 
profits of her writings as a present for her husband. She was 
buried in the little graveyard of the Knutsford Unitarian church. 
Her unfinished novel Wives and Daughters was published in two 
volumes in 1866. 

Mrs Gaskell has enjoyed an ever gaining popularity since her 
death. Cranford has been published in a hundred forms and 
with many illustrators. It is unanimously accepted as a classic. 
Scarcely less recognition is awarded to the Life of Charlotte 
Bronte,v/hich is in everj' library. The many volumes of novels and 
stories seemed of less secure permanence until the falling in of tlieir 
copyrights revealed the fact that a dozen publishers thm i g ht them 
worth reprinting. The. most complete editions, however, are the 
I “Knutsford Edition,” edited with introductions by A. W. Ward,in 
! eight volumes (Smith, Elder), and the "World's Oassks” edition, 
edited by Clement Shorter, in 10 volumes (Henry Froude, 1908). 

There is no biography o{ Mrs Gaskell, She having forbidden the 
publication of any of her letters. See, however, the biographical 
introduction to the " Knutsford " Maty Barton by A. W. Ward; 
the Letters of Chariest) ichens ; Women Writers, by C. J. Hamilton, 
second series; H. B. Stowe's Life and Letters, edited by Annie Fields; 
Autobiography of Mrs Fletcher; Mrs Cashett and Knutsford, by 
G. A. Payne ; Cranford, with a preface by Anne Thackei^ Kitchie ; 
Bcrivmins modemes at I’Angleterre, by Emue Mont^gut, (C. K. S.) 
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that the toeehaalcal efficiency of the eariy Clerk engines was 84 %, 
while in the later large eiuines of the same typo it has fallen to 75 %. 

Standards 0/ Thermal Efficiency .—To set up an absolute standard 
of thermal efficiency it is necessary to know in a complete manner 
the physical and chemical propernes and occurrences in a gaseous 
explosion. A great deal of attention has been devoted to gaseous 
explosions by experimenters in England and on the continent of 
Europe, and much knowledge has been obtained from the work of 
Mallard and Le Chatelier, Clerk, Langen, Petavel, Hopkinson and 
Bairstow and Alexander. From these and other experiments it is 
possible to measure approximately the internal energy or the specific 
heats of the gases of combustion at very high temperatures, such 
as 2000° C.; and to advance the knowlMge on the subject a com¬ 
mittee of the British Association was formed at Leicester in 1907. 

Recognising, in 1882, that it was impossible to base any standard 
cycle of efficiency upon the then existing knowledge of gaseous 
explosions Dugald Clerk proposed what is called the air standard. 

This standard has been used for many years, and it was officially . 
adopted by a committee of the Institution of Civil Engineers ap- | and if v,./v = 
pointed in 1903, this committee’s two reports, dated March 1905 
and December 1903, definitely adopting the air-standard cycle as 
the standard of efficiency for internal combustion engines. This 
standard assumes that the working fluid is air, that its specific heat 
is constant throughout the range of temperature, and that the 

Tahi.h II .—Indicated and Drake Thermal Efficiency 0/ Two-cycle Engines from rSS^ to tgoS. 


adiabatic compression raises the pressure and temperature of the 
working fluid through a certain range; the heat supply is added 
while the volume remains constant, that is, the volume to whicli 
the fluid is diminished by compression. Adiabatic expansion re¬ 
duces the pressure and temperature of the working fluid until the 
volume is the same as the original volume before compression, and 
the necessary heat is discliarged from tlie cycle at constant volume 
during falling temperature. Hero also it can ho sliown that the 
thermal efficiency depend.s on the ratio between the temperature 
before compression and the temperature after compression. It 
is as before E = 1 - tit,. Where t is the temperature and v the volume 
before compression, and I, the temperature and v, the volume after 

adiabatic compression, it can be shown that * 

may be written 
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value of the ratio between the specific heat at constant volume and 
constant pressure is i"4. The air-staudard efficiency for different 
cycles will be found fully discussed in the report of that committee, 
but space here only allows of a short discussion of the various cycles 
using compression previous to ignition. 

For such engines there are three symmetrical thermodynamic 
cycles, and each cycle has the maximum thermal efficiency possible 
for the conditions assumed. The three types may be denned as 
cycles of (i) constant temperature, (a) constant pressure, and (3) 
constant volume. 

The term constant temperature indicates that the supply of heat 
is added at constant temperature. In this cycle adiabatic compres¬ 
sion is assumed to raise the temperature of the working fluid from 
the lowest to the highe.st point. Tlie fluid then expands at constant 
temperature, so that the whole of the heat is added at a constant 
temperature, which is the highest temperature of the cycle. The 
heat supply is stopped at a certain period, and then the fluid adia- 
batically expands until the temperature falls to the lowest tempera¬ 
ture. A compression operation then takes place at the lowest 
temperature, .so that the necessary heat is discharged by isothermal 
compression at the lower temperature. It will be recognized that 
this IS the Carnot cycle, and the efficiency E is the maximum possible 
between the temperature limits in accordance with the well-known 
second law of thermo-dynamics. This efficiency is E = (T - T‘)/T = 
I -T‘/T, where T is the absolute temperature at which heat is sup¬ 
plied and T' the absolute temperature at which heat is discharged. 

It Is obvious that the temperatures before and after compression 
are here the same as the lower and the higher temperatures, so that 
if f be the temperature before compression and t, the temperature 
after compression, then E -1 - l/t,. This equation in effect says that 
thermal efficiency operating on the Carnot cycle depends upon the 
temperatures before and after compression. 

The constant pressure cycle is so called because heat is added to 
the working fluid at constant pressure. In this cycle adiabatic 
compression raises the pressure—not the temperature—from the 
lower to the higher limit. At the higher limit of pressure, heat is 
added while the working fluid expands at a constant pressure. 
The temperature thus increases in proportion to increase of volume. 
When the heat supply ceases, adiabatic expansion proceeds and 
reduces the pressure of the working fluid from the higher to the lower 
point. Again here we are dealing mth pressure and not temperature. 
The heat in this case is discharged from the cycle at the lower 
pressure but at diminishing temperature. It can be shown in this 
case also that E = i - l/t,, that is, that although the maximum 
temperature of the working fluid is higher than temperature of 
compression and the temperature at the end of adiabatic ejgiansion 
is higher than the lower temperature, yet the proportion of heat 
convertible' into work is determined here also by the ratio of the 
te^etatures before and after compression. 

The constant volume cycle is so called because the heat required 
is added to the working fluid at constant volume. In this cycle 


Thus in all three symmetrical cycles of constant temperature, 
constant pressure and constant volume the thermal efficiency 

depends only on the ratio of the 
maximum volume before com¬ 
pression to the volume after com¬ 
pression ; and, given this ratio, 
called i/r, which does not depend 
in any way upon temperature 
determinations but only upon the 
construction and valve-setting of 
the engine, we have a means of 
settling the ideal efficiency proper 
for the particular engine. Any 
desired ideal efficiency may he 
obtained from any of the cycles 
by selecting a suitable compres¬ 
sion ratio. Table HI., giving the 
theoretical thermal cfliciency for these three symmetrical cycles of 
constant temperature, pressure and volume, extends from a 
compression ratio of j to xi^ith. Such compression ratios as 

Tablk 111 .—Theoretical Thermal Efficientv for the Three Synmetricat 
Cycles of Constant Temperature, Pressure and Volume. 
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loo arc, of course, not issed in practice. 'J'hc ordinary value 
in constant i-olumc engines ranges from ^tli to fth. In the 
Diesel engine, which is a constant pressure engine, the ratio is 
usually As the value of i/r increases beyond certain limits, 

the effective power for given cylinder dimensions diminishes, 
because the temperature of compression is rapidly approaching the 
mseximum temperature possible by explosion; thus a compression 
of T-J^th raises the temperature of air from 17° C. to about 1600° C., 
and as 2000° C. is the highest available explosion temperature for 
ordinary purposes, it follows that a very small amount of work 
would be possible from an engine using such compre.ssions, apart 
from other mechanical considerations. It has long been recognized 
that constant pressure and constant volume engines have the same 
thermal efficiency for similar range of compreasion temperature, 
but Prof. H. L. Callendar first pointed out the interesting fact that 
a Carnot cycle engine is equally dependent upon the ratio of the 
temperature before and after compression, and that its efficiency for 
a given compression ratio is the same as the efficiencies proper for 
constant pressure and constant volume engines. Prof, Callendar 
demonstrated this at a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Committee on thermal standards in 1904. The work of this com¬ 
mittee, together with Clerk’s investigations, prove that in modem 
gas-engines up to to 30 h.p. it may lie taken that the best result 
possible in practice is given by multiplying the air-standard value 
by -7. For Instance, an engine with a compression ratio of one-third 
has an air-standarci efficiency of 0-36. and the actual indicated 
cfficiencv of a well-designed engine should be -36 multiplied by -7 = 
0-25. If, however, the compression ratio be rai^ to one-fifth, then 
the air-standard value -48 multiplied by -7 gives -336. The ideal 
efficiency of the real working fluid can be proved to be about 20% 
short of the air-standard values given, (D. C.) 

GASKBLI4 EUZABETH CLEGHORH (1810-1865), English 
novelist and biogtmher, was bom on the 29th of September 1810 
in Lindsay Row, Chelsea, London, since destroyed to make wav 
for Cheyne Walk. Her father, William Stevenson (1^2-1829), 
came fr^ Berwick-on-Tweed, ||nd had been successively Uni¬ 
tarian leister, farmer, benrdi^house keeper for students at 
Edinburgh, editor of the Scots Magatine, ana contributor to the 
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Edinburgh Review, before be recdved the post of Keeper of the 
Records to the Tr^uty, wfuch he held until his death. His first 
wife^ EHzabeth Holland, was Mrs GaskeIVs mother. She was a 
Holland of Sandlebridge, Knutsford, Cheshire, in which county 
the family name had long been and is still oi great account. Hn 
Stevenson died a month after her daughter was bom, and the 
babe was carried into Cheshire to Knutsford to be adopted by her 
aunt, Mrs Lumb. Thus her childhood was sp>ent in the pleasant 
environment that she has idealized in Cranford. At fifteen years 
of age she went to a boarding-school at Stratford-on-Avon, kept 
by Miss Byerley, where she remained until her seventeenth year. 
Then came occasional visits to London to see her father and his 
second wife, and after her father’s death in 1829 to her uncle, 
Swinton Holland. Two winters seem to have been spent in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in the family of William Turner, a Unitarian 
minister, and a third in Edinburgh. On the 30th of August 1832 
she was married in the parish church of Knutsford to William 
Gaskell, minister of the Unitarian chapel in Cross Street, Man¬ 
chester, and the autiior of many treatises and sermons in support 
of his own religious denomination. Mr Gaskell held the chair of 
English history and literature in Manchester New College. 

Henceforth Mrs Gaskell’s life belonged to Manchester. She and 
her husband lived first in Dover Street, then in Rumford Street, 
and finally in 1850 at 84 Plymouth Grove. Her literary life 
began wi^ poetry. She and her husband aspired to emulate 
George Crabbe and write the annals of the Manchester poor. One 
poetic “ Sketch,” which appeared in Blackwood's Magazine for 
January 1837, seems to have been the only outcome of this 
ambition. Henceforth, while in perfect union in all else, husband 
and wife were to go their .separate literary ways, Mrs Gaskell to 
become a successful novelist, whose books were to live side by side 
with those of greater masters, Mr Gaskell to be a distinguished 
Unitarian divine, whose sermons, lectures and hymns are now all 
but forgotten. In her earlier married life Mrs Gaskell was mainly 
occupied with domestic duties—she had seven children—and 
philanthropic work among the poor. Her first published prose 
effort was probably a letter that she addressed to William 
Howitt on hearing that he contemplated a volume entitled 
Visits to Remarkable Places. She then told the legend of Qopton 
Hall, Warwickshire, as she had heard it in schooldays,^ and 
Howitt incorporated the letter in that book, which was published 
in 1840. Serious authorship, however, does not seem to have been 
commenced until four or five years later. In 1844 Hr and Mrs 
Gaskell visited North Wales, where their only son " Willie ” 
died of scarlet fever at the age of ten months, and it was, it is 
said, to distract Mrs Gaskell from her sorrow that her husband 
suggested a long work of fiction, and Mary Barton was begun. 
There were earlier short stories in Howitt's Journal, where 
“Libbie Marsh’sTlrree Eras” and “The Sexlon’sHero” appeared 
in 1847. But it was Mary Barton: A Tale of Manchester Life that 
laid the foundation of Mrs Gaskell’s literary career. It was 
completed in 1847 and offered to a publisher who returned it 
unread. It was then sent to Chapman & Hall, who retained the 
manuscript for a year without reading it or communicating with 
the author. A reminder, however, led to its being sought for, 
considered and accepted, the publishers agreeing to pay the 
author £100 for the copyright. It was published anonymously 
in two volumes in 1848. 'This stor)' had a wide popularity, and 
its author secured first the praise and then the friendship of 
Carlyle, Landor and Dickens. Dickens indeed asked her in 1850 
to become a contributor to his new magazine Household Words, 
and here the whole of Cranford appeared at intervals from 
December 1851 to May 1853, exclusive of one sketch, reprinted 
in the “ World’s Classics ” edition {1907), that was published in 
AU the Year Round for November 1863. Earlier than this, 
indeed, for the very first number of Household Words she had 
written “ Lizzie Leigh.” Mrs Gaskell’s second book, however, was 
The Moorland Cottage, a damty little volume riiat appear^ at 
Christmas 1850 wirii illustrations by Birket Foster. In the 
Christmas number of Household Words for i8s'3 aproared “ The 
Squire’s Story,” reprinted in Lizzie Leigh and other Tales in 4865. 
In 1853 appeared another long novel, Ruth, and the incomparable 


Cranford. This last—now the m<»t popular oi her books—is an 
idyll of village life, latgely inspired b]^ mriish memories of Knuts¬ 
ford and its people. In Ruth, which first appeared in three 
volumes, Mrs Ga^ll turned to a delicate treatment of a gifl‘s 
betrayal and her subsequent rescue. Once more we are in^o- 
duced to Knutsford, thinly disguised, and to the little Unitarian 
chapel in that town where the author had worshipped in early 
years. In 1855 North and South was published. It had previously 
appeared seriidly in Household Words. Then came—^in 1857— 
the Life of ChaHotte Bronte, in two volumes. Miss Brontfi, who 
had enjoyed the friendship of Mrs Gaskell and had exelmged 
visits, died in March 1833. Two years earlier she had begged her 
publishers to postpone the issue of her own novel Viilette in order 
that her friend’s Ruth should not suffer. This biography, by its 
vivid presentation of the sad, melancholy and indeed tra^ 
story of the three BrontS sisters, greatly widened the interest in 
their writings and gave its author a considerable place among 
English biographers. But much matter was contained in the 
first and second editions that was withdrawn from the third. 
Certain statements made by the writer as to the school of 
Charlotte Brontg’s infancy, an identification of the “ Lowood ” of 
Jane Eyre with the existing school, and the acceptance of the 
story of Bramwell Bronte's ruin having been caused by the 
woman in whose house he had lived as tutor, brought threats of 
libel actions. Apologies were published, and the third edition of 
the book was modified, as Mrs Gaskell declares, by “another 
hand.” Tlie book in any case remains one of the best biographies 
in the language. An introduction by Mrs Gaskell to tihe then 
popular novel, Mabel Vaughan, was also included in her work of 
this year 1857, but no further book was published by her until 
1859, when, under the title of Round the Sofa, she collected many of 
her contributions to periodical literature, Round the Sofa appeared 
in two volumes, the first containing only “ My Lady Ludlow,” 
the second five short stories. These stories reappeared the same 
year in one volume as My Lady Ludlow and other Tales. In the 
next year i860 appeared yet another volume of short stories, 
entitled Right at Last and otJier Tales. Tlie title story had 
appeared two years earlier in Household Words as “ The Sin of a 
Father.” In 1862 Mrs Gaskell wrote a preface to a little book by 
Colonel Vecchj, translated from the Italian— Garibaldi and 
Caprera, and in 1863 she published her last long novel, Sylvia’s 
Ijwers, dedicated “ to My dear Husband by her who best knows 
his Value.” After this we have—in 1863—a one-volume .story, 
A Dark Night’s Work, and in the same year Cousin Phyllis and 
other Tides appeared. Reprinted short stories from AU the 
Year Round, CornhiU Magazine, and other publications, tend to 
lengthen the number of books published by Mrs Gaskell during 
her lifetime. The Grey Woman and other Tales appeared in 1865. 

Mrs Gaskell died on the iztli of November 1865 at Holyburn, 
Alton, Hampshire, in a house she had just purchased with the 
profits of her writings as a present for her husband. She was 
buried in the little graveyard of the Knutsford Unitarian church. 
Her unfinished novel Wives and Daughters was published in two 
volumes in 1866. 

Mrs Gaskell has enjoyed an ever gaining popularity since her 
death. Cranford has been published in a hundred forms and 
with many illustrators. It is unanimously accepted as a classic. 
Scarcely less recognition is awarded to the Life of Charlotte 
Bronte,v/hich is in everj' library. The many volumes of novels and 
stories seemed of less secure permanence until the falling in of tlieir 
copyrights revealed the fact that a dozen publishers thm i g ht them 
worth reprinting. The. most complete editions, however, are the 
I “Knutsford Edition,” edited with introductions by A. W. Ward,in 
! eight volumes (Smith, Elder), and the "World's Oassks” edition, 
edited by Clement Shorter, in 10 volumes (Henry Froude, 1908). 

There is no biography o{ Mrs Gaskell, She having forbidden the 
publication of any of her letters. See, however, the biographical 
introduction to the " Knutsford " Maty Barton by A. W. Ward; 
the Letters of Chariest) ichens ; Women Writers, by C. J. Hamilton, 
second series; H. B. Stowe's Life and Letters, edited by Annie Fields; 
Autobiography of Mrs Fletcher; Mrs Cashett and Knutsford, by 
G. A. Payne ; Cranford, with a preface by Anne Thackei^ Kitchie ; 
Bcrivmins modemes at I’Angleterre, by Emue Mont^gut, (C. K. S.) 
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of the food, as well as to the irritation of the inflamed nerve 
filaments in the floor of the ulcer. Vomiting is a usual symptom. 
It occurs either soon after the food is swallowed or at a later 
period, and generally relieves the pam and discomfort. Vomiting 
of blood (haematemesis) is a frequent and important symptom. 
The blood may show itself in the form of a brown or coffee-like 
mixture, or as pure blood of dark colour and containing clots. 
It comes from some vessel or vessels which the ulcerative process 
has ruptured. Blood is also found mixed with the discharges 
from the bowels, rendering them dark or tarry-looking. The 
general condition of the patient with gastric ulcer is, as a rule, 
that of extreme ill-health, with pallor, emaciation and debility. 
The tongue is red, and there is usually constipation. In most 
of the cases the disease is chronic, lasting for months or years ; 
and in those cases where the ulcers are large or multiple, in¬ 
complete healing may take place, relapses occurring from time 
to tune. But the ulcers may give rise to no marked symptoms, 
and there have been instances where fatal perforation suddenly 
took place, and where post-mortem e.xamination revealed the 
existence of long-standing ulcers which had given rise to no 
suggestive .symptoms. While gastric ulcer is to be regarded as 
dangerous, its termination, in the great majority of coses, is 
in recovery. It frequently, however, leaves the stomach in a 
delicate condition, necessitating the utmost care as regards diet. 
Occasionally the disease proves fatal by sudden haemorrhage, 
but a fatal result is more frequently due to perforation and the 
escape of the contents of the stomach into the peritoneal cavity, 
in which case death usually occurs in from twelve to forty-eight 
hours, cither from shock or from peritonitis. Should the stomach 
become adherent to another organ, and fatal perforation be 
thus prevented, chronic “ indigestion ” may persist, owing to 
interference with the natural movements of the stomach. 
Stricture of the pylorus and consequent dilatation of the stomach 
may be caused by the cicatrization of an ulcer. 

The patient should at once be sent to bed and kept there, and 
allowed for a while nothing stronger than milk and water or 
milk and lime water. But if bleeding has recently taken place 
no food whatever should be allowed by the stomach, and the 
feeding should be by nutrient enemata. As the symptoms 
quiet down, eggs may be given beaten up with milk, and later, 
bread and milk and home-made broths and soups. Thus the 
diet advances to chicken and vegetables rubbed through a 
sieve, to custard pudding and bread and butter. As regards 
medicines, iron is the most useful, but no pills of any sort should 
be given. Under the influence of rest and diet most gastric 
ulcers get well. The presence of healthy-looking scars upon the 
surface of the stomach, which are constantly found in operating 
upon the interior of the abdomen, or as revealed in post-mortem 
examinations, are evidence of the truth of this statement. It 
is unlikely that under the treatment just described perforation 
of the stomach will take place, and if the surgeon is called in 
to assist he will probably advise that operation is inadvisable. 
Moreover, he knows that if he should open the abdomen to search 
for an ulcer of the stomach he might fail to find it; more than 
that, his search might also be in vain if he opened the stomach 
itself and examined the interior. Serious haemorrhages, however, 
may make it necessary that a prompt and thorough search should 
be made in order that the surgeon may endeavour to locate the 
ulcer, and, having found it, secure the damaged vessel and save 
the patient from death by bleeding. 

Perforation of a gastric ulcer having taken place, the septic 
germs, which were harmless whilst in the stomach, escape with 
the rest of the contents of the stomach into the general peritoneal 
cavity. The inunediate effects of this leakage are sudden and 
severe pain in the upiper part of the abdomen and a great shock 
to the system (collapse). The muscles of the abdominal wall 
become hard and resisting, and os peritonitis appears and 
the intestines are distended with ^as, the abdomen b distended 
and becomes greatly increased m size and ceases to tpove, 
the respiratory movements being short and quick. At first, 
most likely, the temperature ^ops below normal, and the 
pulse quickens. Later, the temperature rises. If nothing is 
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done, death from the septic poisoning of peritonitis is almost 
certain. 

The treatment of ruptured gastric ulcer deiriands immediate 
operation. incision should be made in the upper part of 
the middle line of the abdomen, and the perforation should be 
looked for. There is not, as a rule, much difficulty in finding it, 
os there are generally deposits of lymph near the spot, and other 
signs of loc^ inflammation; moreover, the contents of the 
stomach may be seen escaping from the opening. The ulcer is 
to be closed by running a “ purse-string ” suture in the healthy 
tissue around it, and the place is then buried in the stomach by 
picking up small folds of the stomach-wall above and below it 
and fixing them together by suturing. This being done, the 
surface of the stomach, and the neighbouring viscera which have 
been soiled by the leakage, are wiped clean and the abdominal 
wound is closed, provision being made for efficient drainage. A 
large proportion of cases of perforated gastric ulcer thus treated 
recover. (E. 0.*j 

GASTRITIS (Gr. yaim)p, stomach), an inflammatory affection 
of the stomach, of which the condition of catarrh, or irritation of 
its mucous membrane, is the most frequent and most readily 
recognized. This may exist in an acute or a chronic form, and 
depends upon some condition, either local or general, which pro¬ 
duces a congested state of the circulation in the walls of the 
stomach (see Digestive Organs : Pathology). 

Acute Gastritis may arise from various causes. The most 
intense forms of inflammation of the stomach are the toxic 
conditions which follow the swallowing of corrosive poisons, 
such as strong mineral acids of alkalis which may extensively 
destroy the mucous membrane. Other non-corrosive poisons 
cause acute degeneration of the stomach wall (see Poisons). 
Acute inflammatory conditions may be secondary to zymotic 
diseases such as diphtheria, pyaemia, typhus fever and others. 
Gastritis is also caused by the ingestion of food which has begun 
to decompose, or may result from eating unsuitable articles 
which themselves remain undigested and so excite acute catarrhal 
conditions. These give rise to the symptoms well known as 
characterizing an acute “ bilious attack,’’ consisting in loss of 
appetite, sickness or nausea, and headache, frontal or occipital, 
often accompanied with giddiness. The tongue is furred, the 
breath foetid, and there is pain or discomfort in the region of the 
stomach, with sour eructations, and frequently vomiting, first of 
food and then of bilious matter. An attack of this kind tends to 
subside in a few days, especially if the exciting cause be removed. 
Sometimes, however, the symptoms recur with such frequency 
as to lead to the more serious chronic form of the disease. 

The treatment bears reference, in the first place, to any known 
source of irritation, which, if it exist, may be expielled by an 
emetic or purgative (except in cases due to poisoning). This, 
however, is seldom necessaiy, since vomiting is usually present. 
For the relief of sickness and pain the sucking of ice and counter¬ 
irritation over the region of the stomach are of service. Further, 
remedies which exercise a soothing effect upon an irritable 
mucous membrane, such os bismuth or weak alkaline fluids, and 
along with these the use of a light milk diet, are usually sufficient 
to remove the symptoms. 

Chronic Gastric Catarrh may result from the acute or may arise 
independently. It is not infrequently connected with antecedent 
disease in other organs, such as the lungs, heart, liver or kidneys, 
and it is especially common in persons addicted to alcoholic 
excess. In this form the texture of the stomach is more altered 
than in the acute form, except in the toxic and febrile forms above 
refened to. It is permanently in a state of congestion, and its 
mucous membrane and muscular coat undergo thickening and 
other changes, which markedly affect the function of digestion. 
The symptoms are those of dyspepsia in an aggravated form 
(see Dyspepsia), of which discomfort and pain after food, with 
distension and frequently vomiting, are the chief; and the 
treatment must be conducted in reference to the causes giving 
rise to it. The careful regulation of the diet, alike as to the 
amount, tbe quality, and the intettrals between meals, demands 
special attention. Feeding on araficiolly soured milk may in 
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maay caM* be useful lAvage or MMMztgibo* otoraUh 

with weak alkaline solutions has beeh ui^ withmariced niidrtfirhl 
the treatment of chronic gastritis.: Of meiUdiiialsiaents hisnii^th 
arsenic, nux vomica, and the minend acids areWof ai^aiMr^ 
ledged efficacy, as an abo preparatioas of piepBm. 

QAflTBOVOSX, the second of the five classes of animals 
conatka^ng the phylum MoWusca. For a discussion of the re- 
l&tiondup oi t\te Gastropoda to the lemaimng dasses of the 
ph^utm see Tt/lottuscx. 

the Qaaticrpoda aie maihl'y chaxactetixed by a toss of symmetry, 
produced by torsion of the visceral sac. This torsion may be re¬ 
solved into two successive movements. The first is a ventral flexure 
in the antcro-posterior or sagittal plane ; the result of thi.s is to 
approximate flie two ends of the alimentary canal. In develop¬ 
ment, the openings of the mantle-cavity and the anus are always 
originally posterior; later they are brought forward ventrally. 
During this first movement flexure is also produced by the coiling 
of tlie visceral sac and shell; primitively thelatter was bowl-shaped ; 
but the ventral flexure, which brings together tlie two extremities 
of the digestive tube, gives the visceral sac the outline of a more or 
less acute cone. The ahell necessarily takes this form also, and then 
becomes coiled in a dorsal or anterior plane—that is to say, it 
becomes exogastric. This condiiion may be seen in embryonic 
J'ateUidae, Ftssurellidae and Trachidae (fig. i. A), and agrees with 
the method of coiling of a moUnsc without lateral torsion, such as 
Natriilus. But ultimately the coil becomes ventral or endogostric, 
in consequence of tlie second torsion movement then apparent. 



From Idvikester's Trtaliit m Znolufy. 

Fig. X,—Three stages in the development of Trochus, during the 
process of torsion. (.\it«r Robert.) 

A, Nearly symmetrical larva /, Foot. 

(veliger). op, Operculum. 

B, A stage 1 1 hours later than A. pac, I^alllal cavity. 

C, A stage 3} hours later than B. ve, Velum. 

The shell is represented as fixed, while the head and foot rotate 
from left to right. In reality the head and foot arc fixed and the 
shell rotates from right to left. 

The second movement is a lateral torsion of the visceral mass, the 
foot remaining a fixed point; this torsion occurs in a plane approxi¬ 
mately at right angles to that of the first movement, and carries the 
pallial aperture and the anus from behind forwards. If, at this 
moment, the animal were placed with mouth wd ventral surface 
turned towards the observer, this torsion carries the circumanal 
complex in a clockwise direction (along the right side in dextral 
forms) through as compared with its primitive condition. Tlio 
(primitively) right-hand organs of the complex thus become left- 
hand, and vice versa. The visceral commissure, while still surround¬ 
ing the digestive tract, becomes looped ; its right half, with its 
proper ganglion, passes to the left side over the dorsal face of the 
aliinentarv canal (whence the name supra-intestinal), while the left, 
half glasses iielow towards the right side, tlius originating the name 
infra-intestinal given to this half and to its ganglion. Next, the 
shell, the coil of which was at first exogastric, being absp included 
in rotation through 180°, exhibits an endogastric coiling (f^. i, 
B, C). This, however, is not generally retained m one pl^e, and the 
.spire projects, little by little, on the .side which was originally loft, 
liut finally becomes right (in dextral forms, with a clockwise direction, 
if viewed from the side of the spire ; but counter-clockwise in sinistral 
forms). Finally, the origir.al symmetry of the circumanal complex 
vanishes ; the anus leaves the centre 01 the pallial cavity and passes 
towards the riglit side (left side in sinistral forms); the organs of this 
side become atrophied and disappear. The essential feature of the 
asymmetry of Gastropoda is the atrophy or disappearance of the 
primitively left half of the circumanal complex (the right half in 
sinistral forms), including the gill, the auricle, the osphradium, the 
bypobran^lal gland and the kidney. 

In dextral Gastropods the only structure found on the topo¬ 
graphically right side of the rectum is the genltel duct. But this is 
not part of the primitive complex. 11 is abMnt in the most primitive 
and symmetrical forms, such as Haliotis and Plturotomaria. Origin¬ 
ally the gonads opened into the Iddneya In the most primitivo 
existing Gastropods the gonad opens into the right kidney {PaUBidat, 
TrjcMdae, FissurelKdae). The gonaduct, therefore, is derived from 


the tepcg raphi cally right Itiihuy. Tbt tmaafonouarion hks been 
aotuaiiy. Awgil to take place In the development of PaltkUnm:’ In 
a.dextnd Gastropod .the shell Is coilpd in a right-handed spiral froiq 
apex to triouth, and the spiral also 
iftojeets to the right of the median 
pfauao of the aoimu 
'Whim.:the shell Is sfaustral the 
asymmetry of the organs is usually 
reversed, and there is a complete situs 
invmut visesrum, the direcnon of the 
spiral of the shell corresponding to 
the position of the organs of the 
body. Triforts, Physa, Clausilia are 
examples of sinistral Gastropods, but 
reverml also occurs as an individual 
variation among forms normally dex¬ 
tral. But there are forms in which 
the involution is “ hyperetropbic,” 
that is to say, the turns of the .spire 
projecting but .slightly, the spire, 
after flattening out gradually, finally 
becomes re-entrant and transformed 
into a false umbilicus; at the same 
time that part which corresponds to 
the umbilicus of forms with a normal 
coil projects and constitutes a false 
spire; the coil thus appears to be 
smistral, although the asymmetry 
remains dextral, and the coil of the 
operculum (always the opposite to 
that of the shell) sinistral {e.g. 

Lanisles among Streptoneuia, Lima- 
among Opisthobranchia). The 
same, mulatis mutandis, may occur 
in sinistral shells. 

The problem of the causes of the 
torsion of the Gastropod body has 
been much discussed. H. R. Lan- 



Fig. 3.—Four stages in tho 
development of a Gastropod 
showing the process of body 
torsion. (After Robert.) 

A, Embryo without flexure. 

B, Embryo with ventral flex¬ 

ure of tiia intestine. 

C, Embryo With ventral flex¬ 

ure and exogastric shell. 
T>, Embryo with lateral tor¬ 
sion and an endogastric 
shell. 
a. Anus. 

/, Foot. 
m. Mouth, 
pa. Mantle. 
pac, Pallial cavity, 
ve. Velum. 


kester in the ninth edition of this 

work attributed it to the pressure of the shell and visceral hump 
towards the right side. He referred also to the nauliloid shell of 
the larva falling to one side. But these arc two distinct processes. 
In the larva a nautiloid shell is developed which is owed exo- 
gastricaily, that is, dorsally, and the palual cavity is posterior or 
ventral (fig. 2, C): the larva therefore resembles Nautilus in the 
relations of body and shell. The shell then rotates towards the left 
side through 180°, so that it becomes ventral or endogastric (fig. 2, 
D). The pallial cavity, with its organs, is by this torsion moved 
up the right side of the larva to the dorsal surface, and thus the left 
organs become right and vice versa. In the subsequent growth of 



podsu 

A, Unrotated ancestral condi¬ 

tion. 

B, Quarter-rotation. 

C, Complete semi-rotation (the 

limit). 
an. Anus. 

In, rn, primarily left aephridium 
and primarily right neph- 
ridlum. 

Ivg, Primarily left (subsequently 
the sub-intestinal) visceral 
ganglion. 

rvg, IMmanly right (subsequently 


the sub-intestinal) visceral 
ganglion. 

cerg, Corebral gangUon. 
pig. Pleural ganglion. 
pedg. Pedal ganglion. 
abg. Abdominal gaagUon. 
bucc, Buccal mass. 

W, Wooden arc representing 
the base-line of the wall 
of the visceral hump. 

Pins fastening the elastic 
cord (representing the vis¬ 
ceral nerve loop) to IV, 


the shell the spire comes to project on the right side, which was 
originally the left. Neither the rotation of the riiell os a whole nor 
its helicoid spiral coilfaig is the immediate cause of the torsion of the 
body in the individual, for the direction of the torsion is radicated 
in the segmentation of the ovum, in which there is a complete 
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hiunp, iwliidh hi mn etniTnel ttceinlnB oa itsi'VMBtxffth^cfeoie^Biieiftty 
fell over to one aide. It ia not certain that the projeetlon of the spire 
to the originally left side of the idtell has anything to do with the 
falling over of the shell to tksit side. The do not support such 
a suggestion. In the larva thwe Is no projection at the time the 
torsion takes place. -- *—^ - 
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The charaot»ri»tic towwn attauw its maximuin effect among the 
ajority of the Streptoneura. It is followed in some specMzed 
Heteropoda and in the Euthyneura by a torsion in the oppo.site 
fraction, or detorsion, which brings the anus farther back an^ un¬ 
twists the visceral commissure (see Euthyneura, below). This con¬ 
clusion has shoiyn that the Euthyneura dio not represent an archaic 
lorm of Gastropoda, but are themselves derived from streptoneurous 
forms. The difference between the two sub-classes has been shown 
to be slight; certain of the more archaic Tectibranchia (Actaeon) 
and Pulmonata (Chilina) still have the visceral commissure long 
and not untwisted. The fact that all the Euthyneura are herma¬ 
phrodite is not a fundamental difference; several Streptoneura are so 
likewise Valvata, Onciiiopsis, Marsenina, Odostomia, Bathysciadium 
Entoconcha). ’ 

Classification .—The class Gastropoda is subdivided as follows: 

Sub-class I. Streptoneura. 

Order i. Aspidobranchia. 

Sub-order i. Docoglossa. 

„ 2. Rhipmoglossa. 

Order 2. Pectinibranenia. 

Sub-order i. Taenioglossa. 

Tribe i. Platypoda. 

„ a. Heteropoda. 

Sub-order 2. Stcnogloasa. 

Tribe i. KachKlossa. 

„ 2. Toxiglossa. 

Sub-cla.s.s II. Euthyneura. 

Order i. Opisfliobrancliia. 

.Sub-order 1. Tectibranchia. 

Tribe i. BuUomorplia 


3. Aplysiomorpha. 

3. Pleurobrancliomorpha. 


Sub-order 2. Niidibranchia. 

Trilie t. Trltoniomorpha. 

„ 2. Doridomoipha. 

„ 3. Eolidomorpha. 

,, 4. Elysiomorpha. 

Order 2. Pulmonata. 

Sub-order 1. Basommatopliora. 

„ 2. Stylommatophora. 

Tribe i. Holognatha. 

„ 2. Agnatha. 

„ 3. Elasmognatha. 

„ 4. Ditremata. 

Sub-Class I.—Streptoneura 

In this division the torsion of the visceral mass and visceral 
commissure is at its maximum, the latter being twisted into a 
figure of eight. The right half of the commissure with its ganglion 
is supra-intestinal, the left half with its ganglion infrarintestinal. 
In some cases each pleural ganglion is connected with the opposite 
branch of the viscer^ commissure by anastomosis with the 
pallial nerve, a condition which is called dialyneuiy : or there 
naay be a direct connective from the pleural gangUon to the 
visceral ganglion of the opposite side, wwch is calM eygoneuiy. 
Hie head bemrs only one pair of tentacles. The radular teeth are 
of several different kinds in each transverse row. The heart is 
usually posterior to the branchia (proso-branchiate). The sexes 
are usually separate. 

The old division into Zygobranchia and Ai^gobranchia must 
be abandoned, for the Azygobranchlate Rh^ridoglossa have 
much greater affinity to the Zygobranchiate Haliotidae and 
FissureUidae than to the Azygobranchia in general. This is 
shown by the labial commissure and pedal cords of the nervous 
system, by the opening of the gonad into the right kidney, and by 
other potints. Further, the PUurotomariidae have been discoyered 
to Mssess two branchiae. The sub-class is now divided into two 
ordOT: the Aspidobranchia in which the branchia or cteriidium 
is b^iectmatei and attached only at its base, and the Pectini- 
branchia in which tiie ctenidium is monopectinate and attached 
to the mantle throughout its length. 
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■The Common I.inipc-t {Patella vulgala )in it.sshell, seen from 
the pedal surface. (Lankester.) 


X, y. The median antero-po.sterior 
axis. 

a, Cephalic tentacle. 

h, Plantar surface of the foot. 

0, Free edge of the shell. 

4 , The branchial enKerent ves-sel 
carrying aerated blood to the 
auricle, and hare interrupting 
the circlet of gill lamellae. 

», Margin of the mantle-skirt. 

/, Gill lamellae {not ctenidia, but 


special patUal growths, com¬ 
parable with those of Plevro- 
bhyllidia). 

g, The branchial efferent vessel. 

rt, Factor of the branchial ad- 
vehent vessel. 

t, Interspaces between the mus¬ 
cular bundles of the root of 
the foot, causing the separate 
areao seen in fig 3, c. 


organs of the pallial complex, having two kidneys, in some cases 
two branobiae, and two auricles. The gonad has no a'ceesaorv 
organs and except in Neri- 
tidat no duct, hut tUsebarges 
into the right kidney. 

Forms adapted to terres- 
tri^ life and to aerial re¬ 
spiration occur in various 
(uviaious of Gastropods, and 
do not constitute a single 
iiomogencous group. Thus 
the HeHeinidat, which are 
terrestrial, are now {^ed 
among the Aspidobranchia. 

In these there are neither 
branchia nor atphradium, 
and the pallial chamber 
wiiicb retains its large open-- 
ing aerves as a lung. De¬ 
generation of the shell 
occurs in some members of 
the order. It is largely 
covered by the mantle in 
some FissureUidae, is en¬ 
tirely internal in Pufilia 
sjad absent in THiscanitdae. 

The common limpet is a 
specially interesting and 
abundant example of the 
mote primitive Aspido¬ 
branchia. The foot of the 
limpet is a nearly circuliu' 
disk of muscular tissue ; in 
front, projecting from and 
raised above it, are the head 
a^ neck (figs. 4, 13). The 
visceral hump forms a low 
conical dome above the sub¬ 
circular foot, and standing 
out all round the bsuie of this 
dome so as comptetely to 
overhq> the head and foot, 
is the circular mantle-skirt. 

The deptly of free maatle- 

skhrt is greatest in fount, where tte head and neck are covered 
in by it. Upon the surface of the visceral dome, and extending 



Fie. 3.—Dorsal surface of the 
Limpet removed from its shell and de¬ 
prived of its black pigmented epithe¬ 
lium ; the internal organs are seen 
through the transparent body-wall. 
(Lankester.) 

r, Muscular bundles forming the root 
of the foot, and adherent to the 
shell. 

e, Free mantle-skirt. [same, 

em, Tentaculiferous margin of the 
i, Smaller (left) nephridlum. 

*, Larger (right) nephridlum. 

I, Pericardium. [cardium. 

lx, Fibrous septum, behind the peri- 
«, 1,1 ver. 
int. Intestine. 

ecr. Anterior area of the mantle-skirt 
over-hanging the head (cephalic 
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to tike edge oi tlio free mantle-Hkirt, is thv conical sliell. When 
the shell is taken away (best efiected by immersion in hot 
water) the surface of the visceral dome is found to be covered by a 
black-coloured epithelium, which may be removed, enabling the 

observer to note the posi¬ 
tion of some organs fying 
below the transparent in¬ 
tegument (fig. 5). The 
muscular columns (c) at¬ 
taching the foot to the 
shell form a ring incom¬ 
plete in front, external to 
which is the free mantle- 
skirt. The limits of the 
large area formed by the 
flap over the head and 
neck (ecr) can be traced, 
and we note the anal 
papilla showing through 
and opening on the right 
shoulder, so to speak, of 
the animal into the large 
anterior region of the 
sub-pallial space. Close 
to this the small renal 
organ (i, mediad) anti the 
larger renal organ to 
the right and posteriorly) 
are seen, also the peri¬ 
cardium (f) and a coil of 
the intestine {int) em¬ 
bedded in the compact 
liver. 

On cutting away the 
anterior part of the 
mantle - .skirt so as to 
expo.se the sub-pallial 
chamber in the region 
of the neck, we find the 



n. Cephalic tentacle. 
h. Foot. 

f, Mu.scular substance forming the root 
of the foot. 

d, The capito-jiedal organs of Laakester 

( = rudimentary ctenidia). 

e, Manlle-.skirt. 

Papilla ol the larger nephridium. 
Anus. 

Papilla of the smaller nephridium. 
Smaller nephridium. 

Larger nephridium. 

I'ericardium. 

Cut edge of the mantle-.skirt. 

Liver. 


p, Snout. 

right and left renal papillae (discovered by Lankestcr in 1867) on 
either side of the anal papilla (fig. 6 ), but no gills. If a similar 
examination be made of the allied genus Inssurelln (fig. 17, d), we 
find right and left of the two renal apertkires a right and left gill- 
plume or ctenidium, which here ns in HalMis and I’leurotomaria 
retain their original paired condition. In Patella no such plumes 
exist, hut right and leh oi the neck are seen a pair of minute oblong 
yellow bodies (fig. b, d), which were originally described by Laiikester 
as orifices possibly connticted with the evacuation of the generative, 
products. On account of their position they were termed l)y him 
the “ cainto-pcdal orifices," being placed near the junction of head 
and font. J. W. Spengel has, however, in a most ingenious way 
shown that these bodies are the representatives of the typical pair 
of ctenidia, here reduced to a mere rudiment. Near to each rudi¬ 
mentary ctenidium Spengel has discovered an olfactory patch or 
osphradium (con,sisting of modified epithelium) and an Olfactory 
nerve-ganglion (fig. 8). It will be remembered that, according to 
Spengel, the osphradium of mollusca is definitely and intimately 
related to the gill-plume or ctenidium, being always placed near the 

base of that organ ; fur¬ 
ther, Spengel has shown 
that the nerve-supydy ot 
this olfactory organ is 
always derived from the 
vi.sceral loop. Accord¬ 
ingly, the nerve-supply 
affords a means of test¬ 
ing the conclusion that 
we Ikavo in f-ankestcr’s 
capito-pcdal bodies the 
rudimentary ctenidia. 
The acrompanjring dia¬ 
grams (figs, 9, 10) of 
the nervous systems of 
Patella and of Haliolis, 
as deter mined by 
Fic. 7.—The same specimen viewed Spengel, show the iden- 
frora the left front, so as to show the sub- origin of the 

anal tract [ff) of the larger nephridium,, nerves passu^ from the 
by which it communicates with the peri- , Spengel s 

cardium. 0, Mouth ; other letters as in olfactory ganglion of the 
flg Limpet, and that of the 

’ nerves which pass from 

the vi.sccral loop of HalioHs to the olfactwy patch or osphradium, 
which lies in immediate relation on the right and on the left side 
to the right and left gill-plumes (ctenidia) respectively. The same 
diagrams serve to demonstrate the streptoneurpus condition of the 
visceral loop in Aspidobranchia. 

Thus, then, we find that the limpet possesses a symmetrically 
disposed pair of ctenidia in a rudimeittaty condition, and justifies 
its position among Aspidobranchia. At the same time it possesses 



a totally distinct series of functional gills, which ai« not derived 
from the modification of the typical moUuscan ctenidium. These gills 
are in the form of delicate lamellae (fig. 4, /), which form a series 
extending completely round the inner face of the depending mantle- 




Fro. 8.—A, Section in a plane vertical to the surface of the neck 
of Patella through o, the rudimentary ctenidium (Tjinkester’s organ), 
and b, the olfactory epithelium (osphradium) ; c, the olfactory 
(osphradial) ganglion! (After Spengel.) 

B, Surface view of a rudimentary ctenidium of Patella excised 
and viewed as a tran.sparent object. (T-ankester.) 

skirt. This circlet of gill-lamellae led Cuvier to class the limpets 
as Cyclobranchiata, and, by erroneous identification of them with 
the series of mctamerically repeated ctenidia of Chiton, to associate 
the latter mollusc with the former. The gill-lamellae of Patella arc 
jirocesscs of the mantle comparable with the plait-like folds often 
observed on the roof of the branchial chamber in other Gastropoda 
ic.g. JBuccinum and Haliotis). They are 
termed pallial gills. The only other mol¬ 
luscs in which they are exactly repre¬ 
sented are the curious Opislhobranchs 
Phvllidia and Pleuraphyllidia (fig. 55). 

1 n these, as in Patella, the typical ctenidia 
are aborted, and the branchial function is 
assumed by close-set lamclliform pro¬ 
cesses arranged in a series beneath the 
mantle-skirl on either side of the foot. In 
fig. 4, d, the large branchial vein of Patella 
bringing blood from the gill-series to the 
heart is seen ; where it crosses the series 
of lamellae there is a short interval devoid 
of lamellae. 

The heart in Patella consists of a single 
auricle (not two as in Haliotis and 
Pissurella) and a ventricle; the former 
receives the blood from the branchial 
vein, the latter distributes it through a 
large aorta which soon leads into irregular 
blood-lacunae. 

The existence of two renal organs In 
Patella, and their relation to the peri¬ 
cardium (a portion of the coelom), is 
important. Each renal or^an is a sac 
lined with glandular cpithehum (ciliated 
cell, with concretions) communicating 
with the exterior by its papilla, and by 
a narrow passage with the pericardium. 

The connexion with ^he pericardium of 
the smaller of the two renal organs was 
demonstrated by T.ankcstcr in 1867, at a 
time when the fact that the renal organ 
of the MoUusca, as a rule, opens into tlie 
pericardium, and is therefore a typical 
nephridium, was not known. Subsequent 
investigations carried on under the direc¬ 
tion of the same naturalist have shown 
that the Iwger as well as the smaller renal 
sac is in communication with the pericardium. The walls of the renal 
sacs are deeply plaited and thrown into ridges. Belowthe surface these 
walls are excavated with blood-vessels, so that the sac is practically 
a .series of blood-vessels covered with renal epithelium, and forming 


ee 



Fic. 9.—Nervous sys¬ 
tem of Patella ; the vis¬ 
ceral loop is lightly 
shaded; the buccal 
ganglia are omitted. 
(After Spengel.) 

се, Cerebral ganglia. 

e'e, Cerebral commissure, 
pi. Pleural ganglion. 

рс, Pedal ganglion. 
p'e. Pedal nerve. 

i,j', Nerves (right and 
left) to the mantle. 
o. Olfactory ganglion, 
connected by nerve 
to the streptoneur- 
ous visceral loop. 
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a meshwork within a nace communicating with the exterior. The 
larger renal sac (remarkably enough, that which is aborted in other 



Fig. io.~Nervous system of llalioHs ; the visceral loop is lightly 
shaded ; the buccal ganglia are omitted. (After Spcngel.) 
ce. Cerebral ganglion. s, s', Right and left mantle 

pl.pe. The fu^d pleural and pedal nerves. [of same. 

ganglia. ab. Abdominal ganglion or site 

pe, The right pedal nerve. 0, 0, Right and left olfactory 

ce.pl, The cerebro - pleural con- ganglia and osphradia re- 

nectivc. [tive. ceiving nervu from vis- 

ce.pe. The ccrobro-pcdal connec- ceral loop. 

Anlsopleura) extends between the liver and the integument of the 
viscoral dome very widely. It also bends round the liver as shown 


Fig. la.—Diagram of the two 
renal organs (nephridia), to show 
their relation to the rectum and 
to the pericardium. (lankester.) 
/, Papilla of the larger neph- 
ndium. 

g. Anal papilla with rectum lead¬ 
ing from it. 

h. Papilla of the smaller neph- 
rioium, which is only repre¬ 
sented by dotted outline.s. 

I, Pericardium indicated by a 
Fig. 11.---Nervous system of dotted outline—at its right 
Fissurella. (From Gegenbaur, side are seen the two reno- 
after Thering.) pericardial pores. 

pi, Pallia! nerve. ff. The sub-anal tract of the large 

p. Pedal nerve. nephrldium given off near its 

A, Abdominal ganglia in the Btrq>- papilla and seen through the 

toneurousvisceralcommissure, unshaded smaller nephii- 

with supra- and sub-intestine dium. 

ganglion on each side, . ks.a, Anterior superior lobe of 

B, Bucc^ ganglia. the laige nephridium. 

C, C, Cerebral ganglia. hs.l, Left lobe of same. 

es, Cerebral commissure, As.p, Posterior lobe of same, 

o, Otocysts attached to the cere- hs.i, Inferior sub-visceral lobe 
bro-pedal coimectives. of same. 




In fig. 13 , and forms a large sac on half of the upper surface of the 
muscular mass of the foot. Here it lies close upon the genital body 
(ovary or testis), and in such intimate relatioifship with it that, 
when ripe, the gonad bursts into the renal sac, and its products are 
carried to the exterior by the papilla on the right side of the anus 



Fig. 13,— Diagram of a vertical antcro-postero median section 
of a I-impet. Letters as in figs. 6, 7, with following additions. 
(Lankester.) 


q. Intestine in transverse sec¬ 

tion. 

r. Lingual sac (radular sac). 
rd, Radula. 

s. Lamcllated stomach. 

t. Salivary gland. 

«, Duct of same. 

V, Buccal cavity. 
w. Gonad. 


br.a. Branchial advehent vessel 
(artery). 

br.v, Branchial efferent vessel 
(vein). 

ill. Blood-vessel. 

odm, Muscles and cartilage of 
the odontophore. 

cor. Heart witliin the pericar¬ 
dium. 


(Robin, Dali). This fact led Cuvier cnoncou.sly to the belief that a 
duct existed leading from the gonad to this papilla. The position 
of the gonad, best seen in the diagrammatic section (fig. 13), is, as 
in other Aspidobranchia, devoid of a special duct communicating 
with the exterior. This condition, probably an archaic one, dis- 
tiiwuishes the Aspidobranchia from other Gastropoda. 

The digestive tract of Patella offers some Interesting features. 
The odontophore is powerfully developed ; the radular sac is extra¬ 
ordinarily long, lying coiled in a space between the mass of the liver 
and the muscular foot. The radula has 160 rows of teeth u ith twelve 
teeth in each row. Two pairs of salivary ducts, each leading from a 
.olivary gland, open into the buccal chamber. The oesophagus leads 
into a remarkable stomach, plaited like the manyplies of a sheep, 
and after this the intestine takes a very large number of turns em¬ 
bedded in the yellow liver, until at last it pas.ses between the 
two renal sacs to the anal papilla, A curious ridge (spiral ? valve) 



Fig. 14.— Vertical section in a plane running right and left through 
the anterior part of the visceral hump of Patella to show the two renal 
organs and their openings into the pericardium. (J. T. Cunningham.) 


a. Large or external or right 

renal organ. 

ab. Narrow process of the same 
running below the intestine 
and leading by k into the 
pericardium. 

b. Small or median renal organ. 

c. Pericardium. 

d. Rectum. 

e. Liver. 


/, Manvplies. 

g. Epithelium of the dorsal sur¬ 
face. 

A, Renal epithelium lining the 
renal sacs. 

i. Aperture connecting tlie 
small sac with the peri¬ 
cardium. 

k. Aperture connecting the large 
sac with the pericardium. 


which secretes a slimy cord is found upon the inner wall of the intestine. 
The general structure of the MoUuscan intestine has not been 
sufficiently investigated to render any comparison of this structure 
of Patella with that of other Mollusca possible. The eyes of the 
limpet deserve mention m examples of the most primitive kind of 
eye in the MoUuscan series. They, are found one on each cephalic 
tentacle, *Suoid are simply minute w>en pits or depressions of the 
epidermis, the epidermic cells linm^ them being pigmented and 
connected with nerves (compare fig. 14, art. CaPHALoroDA). 
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Tho limpet breeds upon tbe southern £i%liidi oositt in the early 
part of Aprilv but its develepAiecit has not been foUowod. It has 
simply been traced as far as the formation of a diblastnla which 
acq uiros a ciliated band, and becomes m nearly spherical trocliondiere. 
It is probable that the limpet takes several years to attam full 
growth, and during that period it frequents the same spot, which 
becomes gradually sunk below the surrounding surface, especially 
if the rock be carbonate of lime. At low tide the limpet (being a 
strictly intertidal organism) is exposed to the air, and (according to 
trustwortliy observers) quits its attachment and walks away in 
—search of food (minute encrusting algae), and then once more returns 
to tlic identical .spot, not an inch in diameter, which belongs, as it 
were, to it. Several million limpets—twelve million in Berwickshire 
alom;—are annually used on the east coast of Britain as bait. 

Sub-order i. Docoglossa .—Nervous sy.stom without dialyncury. 
Jiyes are open invaginations without crystalline lens. Two osphradia 
present but no hypobranchial glands nor operculum. Teeth of radula 
beam-Uke, and at most three marginal teeth on each side. Heart 
lia.s only a single ituticle, neither Mart nor pericardium traversed 
by rectum. Shell Conical without spire. 

Fani. 7.— A'cmaeidae, A single bipectinate etenidium on left side. 
Acmaea, without pallial brtuichiae, British. Scurria, with 
pallial branchiae in a circle Iieneatl) the m.nnlle. 

Fam. i. -Tfybli(liidae. Muscle scar divided into numerous 
impressions. Tryhlidmm, Silurian. 

Fam. 3. —Patetlidac, No ctenidia but pallial branchiae in a circle 
between mantle and foot. PaMla, pallial branchiae forming 
a complete circle, no epipodial tentacles, British. Aneistro- 
m»sut, radula witll median central tooth. Nactlla, epipodial 
tentacles pre.sent. Uelcion, circlet of brancliiae interrupted 
anteriorly, British. 

Faro. 4.~-l.epetidae. Neither ctenidia nor pallial l)ranchiae. 
Lopeta, without eyes. Pilidium. PtopUidium. 

Fam. 3. -ISathyseiudidae. Hemiaplirodite; head with append¬ 
age on rigltt side; raclnla without central tooth. Dathysciadium, 
abyssal. 

Sub-order i. Rtiipiboui.ossA. - A.spidobrancbla with a pallio- 
visceral anastomosis (dialyneurotts); eye - vesicle closed, with 
crystalline lens; ctenidia, osphradia and hypobranchial glands 
paired or single. Radula with very numerous marginal teeth ar¬ 
ranged like the rays of a fan. Heart with two auricles; ventricle 
traversed by tho rectum, except in the IIclMuidae. An epipodial 
ridge on each side of tho foot and cephalic expansions between the 
tentacles often present. 

Fa7n. 1. Pleurohmariidae. Shell spiral; mantle and shell with 
an aiiterior fissure ; two ctenidia ; a horiiy operculum. Pleuro- 
totnaria, cpipodium without tentacles. Gcnu.s Includes several 
hundred extinct species ranging from the Silurian to the Ter¬ 
tiary. Five living species imm the, Antilles, Japan .md the 
Moluccas. Mohiccan species is 19 cm. in height. 

Fam. 2.— Pellerophontidae. 300 spccic.s, all fossil, from Cambrian 
to Trias. 

Fam. 3.— liuomphalidae. Also extinct, from Cambrian lo Creta¬ 
ceous. 

Fam. ^.-—Haliotidae. Spiro of shell much reduced; two bi- 
poctinate ctenidia, the right being the smaller; no operculum. 
Haliotis. 

Fam. 5.- VelainielHdae, an extinct family from the Eocene. 



Fui. 15 .—Haliotis tuisrculala. d, Foot; i, tentacular processes 
of the mantle. (Fiom Owen, after Cuvier.) 

Fam. f).— Fissut<slUdae, Shell conical; slit or hole in anterior 
part of mantle; two symmetrical ctenidia; no openulnni. 
Emarpnuia, mantle and shell with a slit, British. Scutum, 
mantle split anteriorly and reflected over shell, which' has no 
slit. Pundurella, mantle and sheH with a foramen in front of 
the apex, British. Fhsurella, mantle and shell perforated at 
apex, British. 

Fam. 7.— Cocculinidae^ Shell conical, symmetrical, without slit 
or perforation. Cocculina, abyssal, 

Fam. 8.— Tvockiddt. Shell spirally coiled; a ringle etenidium; 
eyes perforated; a homy oiierculum; lobes between the 


tentades. Tnstmt, sholt umbillcated, spire pointed amt peo^ 
minsite, Britistn Mtmodonm, no )aws, spire not prominent, 
no umbilicus, columella toothed. Gibbula, with jaws, three 
pairs of epipodial cirri without pigment spots at their ba^, 
British. Mafgariia, five to seven pairs of epipodial cirri with a 
pigment spot at base of each. 

Fam. 9.— Stom&ieliidas, Spire of shell much reduced; a single 
etenidium. StomauUa, foot truncated posteriorly, an oper- 



Kiu. lb. -. Scutum, 
suen from the pedal 
surface. (Lankester.) 
0, Mouth. 

T, Cephalic tentacle. 
hr. One of the two 
symmetrical gills 
placed on the neck. 



moved, whilst tlic anterior 
area of the mantle-skirt has 
been iongftildinally slit and its 
sides reflected. (Lankester.) 

a, Cephalic tentacle. 

b, Foot. [plume. 

d. Left, (archaic right) gill- 

e. Reflected mantle-flap. 

p, The fissure or hole in the 
mantle-flap traversed by 
the longitudinal incision. 

f. Right (archaic left) nephri> 

dium's aperture. 

g. Anus. 

h. Left (archaic right) aper¬ 

ture of nephridium. 
p, Snout. * 


culura present, no epipodial tentacles. Geua, foot elongated 
posteriorly, no operculum. 

Fam. io.—~t>tlphinulidae, Sliell spirally coiled; operculum 
homy ; intcrtentacular lobes alisent, Delphinula. 

Fam. 11.— Liutiidae., shell globular, margin of aperture thickened. 
Lidia. 

Fam. 12.— Cyclostrf.matidae. Shell flattened, umbillcated ; foot 
anteriorly truncated with angles produced into lolxs. Cydo- 
strtma, Tsinnstoma. 

Fam. 13.— Trochottemalidae. All extinct, Ckimbrian to Cretaceous. 

Fam. 14.— Turbinidas. Shell .spirally coiled ; epijjodial tentacles 
pre.sent; operculum thick and calcareous. Turbo. Aslralium. 
MoUeria. Cyclonema. 

Fam. 13.— Pkasiattellidae. Shell not nacreous, ■without um¬ 
bilicus, with prominent spire ahd polished surface. Phasia- 
nella. 

Fam. 16.— Umboniidae. Shell flattened, not umbillcated, gener¬ 
ally smooth; operculum homy. Umbonium. Isanda. 

Fam. 17.— Ntritopsidae. Shell semi-globular, with short spire; 
operculum calcareous, not spiral. Neritopsis. Naticopsis, ex¬ 
tinct 

Fam. 18.— Macluriiidas. Extinct, Cambrian and Silurian. 

Fam. 19.— Ntritidae. Shell with very low spire, without um¬ 
bilicus, internal partitions frequently absorbed; a single 
cterlidium; a cimnallc penis present. Nerila, mafitie. Neri- 
tind, freshwater, British. Seiitaria, shell boat-shaped, 

Fam. to.—rTifiseaniidai. Without shett and operculum, but 
with pallial cavity and etenidium. TitUcanid, Pacific. 

Fam. ii.~Heticiniaae. No etenidium, but a piilmonaty cavity; 
heart with a siitgle auricle, not traversed by the rectum. HeH- 
rifia. SutroeAatsIta. Sfoasfoma, Bourceria. 

Fam. di..--Hydlcocenidtte. No etenidium, but a pulmonary 
cavity; operculum with an ape^hysis. Hydtde&na. Dalmatia. 

Faip. 23.— Prossrpitiidae, No operculum. Proserpina, Central 
' Arherica. 

Order*. PsctmiBkANCHlA.—In this order there is no longer any 
trace at bihlterkl symmetry In the circulatory, respiratory and 
excretory organs', -the tbpogrispHcally right half Of the palUal sim¬ 
plex baviirgcompleteiy dltatppearfed, exce^ the right' kidney, which ia 
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miMoita} bjr the gcaiial dnct. There is usuuUy peilie in the male. 
The ctcaidinm t# mosApectinate end attached to the mantle altmg 



Fig. i8 . 


a, Siphon. 

It, Hoad-tentaclen. 

C, Head, the letter placed near the right eye 


(From Owen. 


-Animal and shell of Pyrula laevigata. 

d, The foot, expanded as in crawling. 
h, The mantle-sicirt reflected over the 
of the shell. 


movement. The " introvert ” in tiieM Gastropods is not the jriiairynx 
as in the Chaetopod Worms, bit a prae-oral sttnoture, tu Spical 
limit being formed by the true lips shd laws, 
whilst the ^lioal limit of the Chaetppod’s 
introvert is formed by the jaws placed & a»e 
junction of pharynx and oesophagus, so that 
the Chaetopod's mtrovert is part of tiie stomo- 
daevim or fore-gut, whilst that of the Gastropod 
i.s external to the alimentary canal altogether, 
being in front of the mouth, not behind it, as 
is the ChMtopod’s. Further, the Gastropod's 
mtrovert is pleurembolic (and therefore acrec- 
Ixilic), and 6 Umited both in everSiOn and in 
introversion; it cannot be completely everted 
owii4[ to the muscular bands (fig. 10, G), nor 
can it be fully introverted owing to the bands 
(fiK- 19,10 which tie the axial jmaTynx to the 
adjacent w^ of the apical p^ of the intro¬ 
vert. As in all such intro- and e versiblc 
organs, eversion of the Gastropod proboscis is 
effected by pressure communicated by tlie 
muscular body-wall to the liquid contents 
(blood) of the body-space, accompanied by 
the relaxation of the muscles whkdi directly 
pull upon either the sides or the apex of the 
tubular organ. The inversion of the proboscis 
is effected directly by the contraction of these 
muscles. In various members of the Pectini- 
branchia the mouth-bearing cylinder is in- 
troversiblo {i.e, is a proboscis )—with rare 
exceptions these form.s have a siphonate 


sides 


its whole length, except in Adeorbis and Vahata ; in the latter alone 
It i.s bipectinatc. There is a single well-developed, often pectinated 
o.sphradium. The eye is ol-ways a closed vesicle, and the ftitemal 
cornea is extensive. In the radula there is a single central tooth or 
none. 

The former classification into Holochlamyda, PneUmochlamyda 
and Siphonochlamydn has been abandoned, as it was founded on 
adaptive characters not always Indicative of true affinities. The 
order is now divided into two sub-orders; the Taenioglossa, in 
Which there are three teeth on each side of the median tooth of the 
radula, and the Stenoglossa, in which there is only one tooth on each 
side of the median tooth. In the latter a palUal siphon, a well- 
developed proboscis and an unpaired oesophageal gland are always 
present, in the former they are usually absent. The Siphon i.s an 
incompletely tubular outgrowth of the mantle margin on the left 
side, contained in a corresiponding outgrowth of the edge of the 
shell-mouthj and serving to conduct water to the respiratory cavity. 

"rhe condition usually spoken of as a “ prolioscis '' appears to be 
derived from the condition of a simple rostrum (having the mouth 
at its extremity) by the prexjess of intnmplete introversion Of thht 
simple rostrum. There is no reason in the actual significance of 
the word why the term " proboscis ” should be applied to an alter¬ 
nately Introversiblc and eversible tube connected with an animal’s 
body, and yet such is a very customary u.se of the term. The Intro- 
vcrsible tube may be com[)letely clD.sed, as in the " proboscis ’’ of 
Ncmertine worms, or it may Have a passage in it leading into a 
non-evcrsible oe.soptiagus, as in the present case, and 111 the case of 
the eversiblc pharynx of the predatory Chaetopod worms. The 
diagrams here introduced (fig. iq) are Intended to show certain 
important distinctions which Obtain amongst the various “ intro¬ 
verts,” or intro- and e-versibie tubes so frequently met with in animal 
bodies. Supposing the tube to be completely introverted and to 
commence its eversion, we then find that eversion may take place, 
either by a forward movement of the side of the tube near its at¬ 
tached base, as in the proboscis of the Ncmertine worms, the pharynx 
of Chaetopods and the oye-tentacle of Gastropods, or by a fOrwarf 
movement of the inverted apex of the tube, as in the probosola of 
the Rhabdocoel Planarians, and in that of Gastropods here under 
consideration. The former case We call " pleurecbolie " (fig. iq, 
A, B, I, K), the'latter ” acrocbollc ” tubes or introverts (flg! 
19. D, E, F, C). It is clear that, if we start from the condition of 
full eversion of the tuIie arid watch the process of introversion, We 
shall find that tlie pleurecbolie variety is introverted by the apex 
of the tube' Sinking inwards; it may be called acrembolic, wl&st 
conversely the acrecbolic tubes are pleurembolic. Further, it' is 
obvious enough that the process either of Xtroversion or ei eversion', 
of the tube may be arrested' at any point, by the' devekipment of 
fibres connecting the wall of the rntroVerted tube 'witH the wall of 
the body, or with an axial structure such as the oesophagus; on 
the other band, the range of movement of the tubular Xttovert «ay 
^ unKmited or complete. The acrembolic proboscis or fiontu 
tatrovert of the Nemertmc worms has a complete tsitge. So has the 
acrembolic pharynx of Chaetopods, if wo consider the organ .as ter- 
Bfiaating at that pomt where the jaws are piaeed and'the oesophagus 
cottnuettces. So too the acrembolic eye-lmtade-of Me'snail fasts a 
comply range of movement, and also the plenromboBc proboscis «f 
the Rhabdocoel prostoma:. The Introverted rostrum of the FeCtlnt- 
branch Gastropods'presents X contrast to these a toited range ^ 



Fig. 19.— Piagrams explanatory of the nature of -so-called 
proboscides or ” Xtroverts.” (Lankester.) 

A, Simple Introvert completely Xtroverted. 

B, The same, partially everted by eversion of the sides, as in the 
NemertXe proboscis and Gastropod eye-tenXde=« pleurecbolie. 

C, The same, fully everted. 

^ E, A similar simple Xtrovert X course of eversion by the for¬ 
ward inoyement, not of its sides, but of its apex, as in the probos- 
(ddean Rfaabdbcoids = acrecbolic. 

F, . Acrecbolic (=pleurembolic) Xtrovert, formed by the snout of 
the prbboscidiferous Gastropod, at, olimenXry canal; i, the true 
mouth. The Xtrovert is not a simple one with compXte range both 
X eversion and Xtroversion, but is arrested X XtroversXn by the 
fibrpu^ands at s, and similarly in eversion by the fibrous bands at b. 

G, The acrecbolic snout of a proboscidiXrous Gastropod, arrested 
short of complete cversXn by the fibrous band 6. 

H, The acrembolic ( = pleurecbolie) pharynx of a Chaetopod fully 
Xtroverted. of, alimenXry canal; at d, the jaws; at a, the mouth ; 
therefore a to d is stomodaeum, whereas X t^ Gastropod (F) a to d 
is X'vertod body-surface. 

I, Parligl eversion of H. Complete eversion of H. 

XBStle-sIrirt. CX the' other hand, many which have a stphixate 
xasfie-shdit are not provided with an Xtroversible mouth-besoring 
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cylinder, but have a sin^jle non • introvarsible rostrum, as it 
bias been termed, which is also the condition presented by the 
mouth-bearing region in nearly all other Gastropoda. One of 
the be-st examples of the introversible mouth-cylinder or proboscis 
which can be found is that of the common whelk {Buccinum 
iindalum) and its immediate allies. In fig. 23 the proboscis is 
seen in an everted state; it is only so carried when feeding, being 
withdrawn when the animal is at re.st. Probably its use is to enable 



Kk;. 20. - Male of Littorina litloralis, 
Lin., removed from it.s shell; the 
roantle-.skirt cut along its rigiit line of 
attachment and thrown over to the 
loft side of the animal so as to expose 
the organs on its inner face. 
a. Anus. 
i, Intestine. 

Nepiiridium (kidney). 
r', Aperture of the nephridiuni. 
r, Heart. 

hr, Ctenidium (^ill-plume). 
pbr, Parabrauchia (— tlio osphradium 
or olfactory patcli). 

.1, Glandular lamellae of tlie inner 
face of the mantle-skirt. 
y, .\drcctal (purpuriparous) gland. 

/, Te.stis. 

vd, Vas deferens. 

p, Penis. 

me, Columella muscle (muscular pro¬ 
cess grasping the shell). 

V, Stomach. 

A, Liver. 

A^.P. — Note tiio simple .snout or 
rostrum not introverted as a " pro¬ 
boscis." 



Fig. 21.— Nervous 
•system of Paludina 
as a type of the 
streptoneurons con¬ 
dition. (FromGegen- 
baur, after Jhering.) 

B, Buccal (suboe.so- 

phageal) gan¬ 
glion. 

C, Cerebral gan¬ 

glion. 

Co, Pleural ganglion. 
P, Pedal ganglion 
witli etocyst at- 
taciicd. 

p. Pedal nerve. 

A, Abdominal gan¬ 
glion at the ex¬ 
tremity of the 
twisted viscerai 
" loop.” 

sp, Supra - intestinal 
vrsceral gan¬ 
glion on the 
course of the 
right vi.sceral 
cord. 

sb, Sub - intestinal 
ganglion on the 
course of the 
left visceral 
cord. 


the animal to introduce its rasping and licking apparatus into very 
narrow apertures for the purposes of feeding, e.g. into a small hole 
bored in the shell of another molluK. 

The very large assemblage of forms coming under this order com¬ 
prises the most highly developed predaceous sea-snails, numerous 
vegetarian species, a-considerable number of freshwater and some 
terrestrial forms. The partial dissection of a male specimen of the 
common periwinkie, Littorina littoralis, drawn in fig. 20, will serve 
to exhibit the disposition of viscera which prevails in the group. 
The branchial chamber formed by the mantle-skirt overhanging 
the head has been exposed by cutting along a line extending back¬ 
ward from the letters vd to tlie base of the columella muscle me, and 
the whole roof of the chamber thus detached from the right side of 
the animal's neck has been thrown over to the left, showing the 
organs which lie upon the roof. No opciting into the body-cavity 
lias been made ; the organs which lie in the coiled visceral hump 
show through its transparent walls. The head is seen in front 
resting on the foot and carrying a median non-retractile snout or 
rostrum, and a pair of cephalic tentacles at the base of each of which 
is an eye. In many Gastropoda the eyes are not thus sessile blit 
raised upon special eye-tentacles (figs. 25, 36). To the right of the 
head is seen the muscular penis p, close to the termination of the vas 
deferens (spermatic duct) vd. The te.stis t occupies a median 
imsirion in the coiled visceral mass. Behind the penis on the same 
side is the hook-like columella muscle, a ifevelopment of the retractor 
muscle of the foot, which clings to the ^iral column or columella of 


the shell (see fig. 33). This columella muscle is the same thing as the 
muscles adhering to the shell in PaMla, and the posterior adductor of 
Lamellibranchs, 

The surface of the neck is covered by integument forming the 
floor of the branchial cavity. It has not been cut into. W the 
organs lying on the reflected mantle-skirt, that which in the natural 
state lay nearest to the vas deferens on the ijght side of the median 
line of the roof of the branchial chamber is tlm rectum i', ending in 
the anus a. It can be traced back to the intestine t near the surface 
of the visceral hump, and 1 is found that the apex of the coil formed 
by the hump is occupied by the liver h and the stomach «. Pharynx 
and oesopltagUB are concealed in the head. The enlarged glandular 
structure of the walls of the rectum is frequent in the Pectini- 
branchia, as is also though not universal the gland marked y, next 
to the rectum. It'is the adrectal gland, and in the genera Murex 
and Purpura secretes a colourless liquid which turns purple upon 
exposure to the atmo^here, and was used by the ancients as a dye. 
Near this and less advanced into the branchial chamber is the single 
renal organ or nephridium r with its opening to the exterior r'. 
Internally this glandular sac presents a second slit or aperture which 
leads into the pericardium (as is now found to be the case in all 
Mollusca). The heart c lying in the pericardium is seen in close 
proximity to the renal organ, and consists of a single auricle receiv¬ 
ing blood from the gill, and of a single ventricle which pumps it 
through the body by an anterior and posterior aorta. 'The surface 
X of the mantle between the rectum and the gill-plume is tlirown into 
folds which in many sea-snails (whelks or Bucanidae, &c.) are very 
strongly developed. Tlie whole of tlii.s surface appears to be active 
in the secretion of a mucous-like substance. The single gill-plume 
hr lies to the loft of tlie median line in natural position. It corre¬ 
sponds to the right of the two primitive ctenidia in the untwisted 
archaic condition of the molluscan body, and docs not project freely 
into the branchial cavity, but its axis is attached (by concrescence) 
to the mantle-skirt (roof of the brancliial chamber). It is rare for 
the gill-plume of a Pectinibranch Gastropod to stand out freely 
as a plume, but occasionally this more archaic condition is cxliibitcd 
as in Valvata (fig. 30). Next beyond (to the left of) the gill-plume 
we find the so-ciled parabrauchia, which is here simple, but some¬ 
times lamellated as in Purpura (fig. 22). This organ has, without 
reason, been supposed to represent the second ctenidium of tlie 
typical niollu.se, which it cannot do on account of its position. It 
should be to the right of the anus were this the case. Spengcl showed 
tliat the parabranchia of Gastropods is the typical olfactory organ 
or osphradium in a highly developed condition. The minute struc¬ 
ture of the epithelium which clothes it, as well as the origin of the 
nerve which is distributed to the para- 
branchia, proves it to be the same organ 
which is found universally in molluscs at 
the base of each gill-plume, and tests the 
indrawn ctirrent of water by the sense of 
smell. I'lie nerve to this organ is given 
off from the superior (original right, sec 
fig. 3) visceral ganglion. 

The figures which are given here of 
various Pectinibranchia arc in most cases 
sufficiently explained by the references 
attached to them. As an excellent general 
typo of the nervous system, attention 
may be directed to tliat of Paludina 
drawn in fig. 21. On the whole the 
g^gUa are strongly individuahzed in the 
Pectinibranchia, nerve-cell tissue being 
concentrated in the ganglia and absent 
from the cords. At the same time, tiie 
junction of the visceral loop above the 
intestine prevents in all Streptoneura the 
shortening of the visceral loop, and it is 
rare to find a fusion of the visceral 
_ mglia with either pleural, pedal or 
cerebral—a fusion which can and does 
take place where the visceral loop is not 
above but below the intestine, e.g. in 
the Euthyneura (fig. 48), Ceplialopoda 
and Lamellibranchia. As contrasted 
with the Aspidobranchia, we find that in 
the Pectinibranchia the pedal nerves are 
distinctly nerves given on from the pedal 
ganglia, rather than' cord-like nerve- 
tracts containing both nerve-cells or 
ganglionic elements and nerve-fibres. 

Yet in some Pectinibranchia (Paludina) 
a ladder-like arrangement of the two 

pedal nerves and their lateral branches has been detected. The 
histology of the nervous system of Mollusca has yet to be seriously 
in^ired into. 

Tbealimentary canal of the Pectinibranchia presents little diversity 
of character, except in so far as the buccal region is concemea. 
Salivasy glands are present, and in some carnivorous forms (Dotium) 
these secrete free sulphuric acid (as much as a %. is present in the 
secretion), which assists the animal in boring holes by means of its 



Fig. 22 - Female of 
Purpura lapillus removed 
from its shell; the mantle- 
skirt cut along its 
left line of attachment 
and thrown over to the 
right side of the animal 
so as to expo.se the organs 
on its inner face. 
a. Anus. 
vg, 'Vagina. 

gp, Adrectal purpuri¬ 
parous gland. 
r'. Aperture of the neph¬ 
ridium (kidney). 
hr, ctenidium (branchial 
plume). 

ir', Parabranchia ( = tho 
comb-like osphra- 
diuro or olfactory 
organ). 
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lading tongue thiaugh the shells of other molluscs upon whicli it 
preys. A crop>lite mlntstdon of the gut and a recurved intestine, 
embedded in the compact yellowish'biown liver, the ducts of which 
open into it, form the rest of the digestive tract and occupy a large 
bulk of the visceral hump. The buccal region presents a pair of 
shelly jaws placed laterally upon the lips, ana a wide range of 
variation in me form of the denticles of the lingual ribbon or radula. 

Welbdeveloped glandular in vacations occur in difierent position.s 
on the foot in Pectinibranchia. ^e most important of these open.s 
by the ventral pedal pore, situated in the median line in the anterior 
half of the foot. This organ is probably homologous with tiie bysso- 
genous gland of Lamellibranchs. The aperture, which was formerly 
supposed to be an soniferous pore, leads into an extensive and often 
ramified cavity suitounded by glandular tubules. The gland has 
been found in both sub-orders of the Pectinibranchia, in Cyclosfoma 
and Cyprata among the Taenioglossa, in Hemifusus, Cassis, Nassa, 
Murex, Fasciolariidat, Turbittellidae, OHvidae, JMargineliidas and 
Cottidas among the Stenoglossa. It was discovered by J. T. Cunning¬ 
ham that in Buccinum the egg-capsules are formed by this pedal 
gland and not by any accessory organ of the generative system. 
Such homy egg-capsules doubtless have the .same origin in all other 
species in which they occur, e.g. Fusus, Pyrula, Purpura, Murex, 
Nassa, Tropkon, Valuta, &c. The float of the pelagic Janthina, to 
which the egg-capsules are attached, probably is also formed by the 
secretion of the ^dal gland. 

Other glands opening on or near the loot are: (i) The supra- 
pedal gland opening in the middle line between the snout and the 
anterior border of &e loot. It is most commonly found in sessile 



Fig. 23 .—A, Triton variegatum, to sliow the proboscis or buccal 
introvert («) in a state of eversion. 


a. Siphonal notch of the shell 

occupied by the siphonal 
fold of the mantle-skirt 
(Siphonoclilamyda). 

b. Edge of the mantle-skirt rest¬ 

ing on the shell. 

c. Cephalic eye. 

d. Cephalic tentacle. 


e. Everted buccal introvert (pro¬ 
boscis). 

/, Foot. 
e. Operculum. 
k, Penis. 

t. Under surface of the mantle- 
skirt forming the roof of the 
sub-palllal chamber. 


B, Sole of the foot of Pyrula tuba, to show a, the pore usually said 
to be “ aquiferous " but probably the orifice of a gland ; b, median 
line of foot. 


forms and in terrestrial genera such as Cyclostoma ; (2) the anterior 
pedal gland opening into the anterior groove of the foot, generally 
present in aquatic ^ecies; (3) dorsal posterior mucous glands in 
certain CycloslomaHdae, 

The foot of the Pectinibranchia, unlike the simple muscular disk 
of the Isopleura and Aspidobranchia, is very ohen divided into 
lobes, a fore, middle and hind lobe (pro-, meso- and meta-podium, 
see figs. 24 and 25). Very usually, but not universally, the meta¬ 
podium carries an operculum. The division of the foot into lobes is 
a simple case of that much greater elaboration or breaking up into 

S recesses and regions which it undergoes in the class Cephalopoda. 

iven among some Gastropoda (vis. the Opisthobranchia) we find 
the lobation of the foot stiU further carried out by the development 
of lateral lobes, the parapodia, whilst there are many FMtlnl- 
branchia, on the other hand, in which the foot has a simple oblong 
form without any trace of lobes. 

The development of the Pectinibranchia has been followed in 
several exammes. e.g. Paludina, Purpura, Nassa, Vsrmatus, Nsritina. 
As in other MoUnscan groups, we find a wide variation in the early 
process of the formation of the first embryonic cells, and then 
arrangement as a diblastula, dependent on the neater or less amount 
of foM-yolk which is present in the egg-celf when it commences 
its embryonic changes. In fig. 26 the early images of Paludina 
vivipara are represmted. There is but very Uttle food-material in 
the egg Of'this Pectiiribranch, and consequently the diblastula forms 
by hivaginatlon ; the blastowre or orifice of invagination coincides 
with rite anus,' and never closes entirely. A wefl-marked trocho- 
sphefe is forinra by the devriopment of an equatorial dilated band ; 
and 8nbse<}ttenily, by the disproportlonhte growth of the lower 
hemisphere, the trochospbere becomes a vehger. The primitive 


shell-aoc or shell-gland is well marked at this stage, and the pharynx 
is seen as a new to^rowth (the stomodaeum), about to fuse with and 
open into the primitively invaglnated arch-enterop (fig. 26, F). 

In other Pectinibranchia (and such variations are representative 
for all Mdlusca, and not characteristic only of Pectinibranchia) we 
find that there Is a very unequal division of the egg-cell at the com¬ 
mencement of embryonic development, as in Nassa, Consequently 



Fig. 24. —Animal and shell of Pkorus exulus, 
a, Snout (not introversible). d. Pro- and meso-podium ; tothe right 
h. Cephalic tentacles. of this is seen the metapodium 

c. Right eye. bearing the sculptured operculum. 

there is, strictly speaking, no invagination (emboly), but an over¬ 
growth (epiboly) of the smaller cells to enclose the larger. The 
general features of this process and of the relation of the blastopore 
to mouth and anus have been explained in treating of the devdop- 
ment of Mollusca generally. In such cases the blastopore may 
entirely dose, and both mouth and anus develop as new ingrowths 
(stomodaeum and proctodaeum), whilst, according to the observa¬ 
tions of N. Bobretzky, the closed blastopore may coincide in 
position with the mouth in some instances (Nassa, &c.), instead of 
with the anus. But in these cpibolic forms, just as in the embolic 
Paludina, the embryo proceeds to develop its ciliated band and shell- 
gland, passing through the earlier conmtion of a trochosphere to 
that of the veligor. In the veliger stage many Pectinibranchia 
{Purpura, Nassa, &c.) exhibit, in the dqrsd region behind the head, 
a contractile area of the body-wall. This acts as a larval heart, but 
ceases to pulsate after a time. Similar rhythmically contractile 



Fig. 23 ,—Animal and shell of Rostellaria rcctirostris. (From 
Owen.) 

a. Snout or rostrum. /, Operculum. 

b. Cephalic tentacle. A', Prolonged siphonal notch of the 

c. Eye. shell occupied by the siphon, 

a, Propodium and mesopodium. or trough-Uke process of the 

e, Metapodium. mantle-skirt. 

areas are found on the foot of the embryo Pulmonate Limax and on 
the yolk-sac (distended foot-surface) of the Cephalopod Lttligo. 
The preconchylian invagination or ritell-gland is formed in the 
embi^ behind the velum, on the surface opposite the blastopore. 
It is surrounded by a ridge of cells which gtadually extends over the 
vlsOeral sac and secretes the shsU, In forms which are naked in the 
adult state, the shell falls of! soon after the raduction of the v^m, 
but in Cemft Suncina and FogsiiKl^ike shell-gland and shell are not 
developed, and the young ammal liben hatched hM already the 
naked form of the adult. 
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; Om further feature of < the 'de'vdo{>tteot of the PeetWiMaitchia 
dwerves special meatita. MuyGaettModa depiMit their eggi, after 
fertiUaatioa, enclla)ied ‘i& capealMt omrSi aa fWwdiNa, ate vivi*' 
parotte; afhers, agaign:, aattie Kegobtaabhia, agree "wtth the LomelU- 
btasob CoDohliera ^the bivalven hi having simple exits for the ova 
vdtbout glandular vralls, and therefore discharge their eggs unen- 
cloeed ill capsules freely into the seawater; such uncncapHoled 
eggs are merely enclosed each in its own delicate chorion. \Vhen 



Fio. 26.—Development of the River-Snail, iWwftna vivipara. 
(Alter Lankestcr, 17.) 


eggs; but'hare the periodot which the saa rific otttoae egg to another 
tuca place is somewhat late, What itwthat detetmiaes the arrest 
of some eggs and the progtceaive dsvUloptassit of others in the same 
capsule is at jneseat t^nown. 

la the tribe of Pectinibranchia called 'Keter^oda the foot takes 
the form of a Bwimming organ. The nervous system and sense 
organs are highly developed. The odontophere asK> is remarkably 
developed, its lateral teotn being mobUe,aad it aetves as an efficient 
organ for attacking the other pelagic forms cm which the Hetero- 
poda prey. The sexes are disunot, as in all Stieptoneuia; and 
genital ducts and accessory glands and pouchoa are present, as in 
all Pectinibranchia. The Heteropcxla exhibit a senes of modi¬ 
fications in the form and propertieas of the viaeeral mass and foot, 
leading from a condition readily comparable with that of a typical 
Pectimbrancffi snch as RosUtllarut, with the three xeglons of tire foot 
strongly marked and a coiled viecwl hump of the usual proportions, 
up to a condition in which the whole body is of a tapering cylindrical 
shape, the foot a plate-hke vertical fin, and the visceral hnmp almost 
completely atrophied. Three steps of this modification may be 


dc, Directive corpuscle (outcast cell). 
ae, Arch-enteron or cavity lined by 
the enteric cell-layer or endo- 

derm. 

ll. Blastopore. 

vr. Velum or circlet of ciliated cells. 
dv. Velar area or cephalic dome. 
sm. Site of the as yet unformed 
mouth. 

A, Diblastula phase (optical section). 

B, The diblastula has become a trocho^hcre by the development 
of the ciliated ring vr (optical section). 

C, Side view of the trochosphero witli commencing formation of the 
foot. 

D, Further advanced trochosphere (optical section), 
w’ .T.U* —1—+•« fK,. vcUger stage, dorsal view 


/, Foot. 

mes, Rudiments of the 
skeleto-trophic tissues. 
pi, The pedicle of invagina¬ 
tion, the future rectum. 
shgl. The primitive shell-sac 
or shell-gland. 

M, Mouth. 

««, Anus. 


•sac. 



Fig. 27 .—Oxygyrus Keraudrenii (magnified 20 diameters). 
(From Owen.) 


(I, Mouth and odontophore. 
b, Cephalic tentacles. 

d, Propodium (fl) and meso- 

podium. 

e, Metapodium. 

/, Operculum. 

A, Mantle-chamber. 

», Ctenidium (gill-plume), 
k, Retractor muscle of foot, 

/, Optic tentacle, 
m. Stomach. 


n, Dorsal anrface overhung by 
the mantlO'Skirt; the letter 
is close to the salivary gland. 

0, Rectum and anus. 

p, Liver. 

q. Renal organ (nepbridium). 

s. Ventricle. 

u, The otocyst attached to the 
cerebral ganglion, 

tti. Testis. 

X, Auricle of the heart. 

y. Vesicle on genital duct. 

X, Penis. 


E, The trochosphere passing to the velii 
showing the formation of the priraitive 8heU-L_. 

F, Side view of the same, showing foot, shell-sac (shgl), velum (vr), 

mouth and anus. . - j 

tf.B .—In this development the blastopore u not elongated; it 
persists as the mma Tne mouth and stomodaeum form independ¬ 
ently of the blasii^pore. 

egg-capsules are formed they are often of large sire, have tough 
vraUi, in each capsule are several eggs floating in a viscid fluid. 
In some eases all the eggs in a capsuk develop; m other cases one 
egg only in a capsule (AfsriWsa), or a amall proportion (Piirj^o, 
Buceirmut), advance in devdepiaent; the rest are arrested either 
after the filet process of cell-divwioa (ckavage) or before that process. 
The arrested embryos or eggs are then swallowed and digested by 
those hr the same oapsule wiiich have advanced in deveteomnit. 
This is clea^v thp same process In esmnoe as that of the formation 
of a vitellogenous gland from part of. the pitmitisre ovary, or of tite 
feeding of an ovarian egg by the absorption of neighbouring potential 


distinguished as three familiesAtfsstidw, Carinaniiat 
Ptt^tehaxddat. They aie true Pectinibranchia which have taken 
to a pelagic life, and the peculiarities of structure which they exhibit 
are strictly adaptations consequent upon their changed mode of 
life Such adaptations are the transparency and colourlessness of 
the tissues, and tire modifications of the foot, which stUl shows rri 
AUanla tire form common in Pectinibranchia (compare fig. 27 and 
fig. 24). The cylindrical body of PterptrschMU is paralleled by the 
slVlike forms of Euthyneura. J. W. Spengel has shown that tte 
visceral loop of the Heterrqroda is strapteneurous. Special to the 
Heteropoda is the high elaboration of the Ungual ribbon, and, as an 
agreement with some of the opisthobraaehiate Euthyneura, but u 
Tdifierence from the JPectinibranchia, we find the otocysts closely 
attached to the cerebral gaagUa. This is, however, leas of a difleren^ 
than it was at on© time suppoaed to to it hat beoa shown by 
H. Ucaw-DuthSers, and also by F.. Leydig, that the otocysts of 
Pectinibranchia even when lying, close upon the pedal ganglion (as 
in fig. ai) yet receive their .special nerve (which can sometimes 
readily isolated) from the cerebral ganglia (w fig. n), Acemd- 
iagly the difietenoe is one of position of the otocyst and not of ite 
nerv^upply. The Heterop^ are further remarl^le for the h^h 
devtiemmeat of their cephalic a»d for the 5 ) 5 ^^ ?^aov*^ 
of tbwr osphiadiut* (Spen"Bl s dfactoey omm). ToI* la a fltooye. 
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vlapendiaatwa 4 om,''t)ie- stmWUi oi wbieh emw «iie' another—tbis 

Mng.ohwaatwiatiC. 9*Mpton«w».(Ss«ngid)<. 

The Heteropoda belong to the " pwagta tauna ” occurring near 
the surface, iiv the Mediterranean and great ooeana ki company with 
the Pteropodhb riie Siphonophorout Hydrozoa, Salpae, Leptocephali, 
and other q y c a B y-modified transparent swiamung representatives 
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A, Tlie animal. 

a, Mouth and odontopliorc. 

b, Cephalic tentacles. 

c, Eye. 

d, The fin-likc mesopodium 
d', Its sucker. 

e, Metapodium. 

/, Salivary gland.s. 


Fig. 28 .—Carinttria mtdiierranta. (From Owen.) 

B, The shell removed. C, D, Two views of the shell of Cardiopoda. 


h, Border of the mantle-flap. n, 

i, Ctenidium (gill-plume). 

m. Stomach. w, 

«, Intestine. .r, 

0, Anus. V, 

p, Liver. [ventricle. 1, 

t, Aorta, springing from the 


phibion«< sbetl darrigal, eoiM. 

sinisind^. spire short, OF obaoMae.. MMndmm- 
Fam. ^.-Littorinidm- Oeaepbagsal. Ranahes presantrj pedal 
narye-oeitiren oonaenibated 1 a, paiw penis near the rtoht 
tentacle. LiUariUth, shell not ui^iUcated, littoral fa^hit. 
Letcuna; foot with two posterior appaor^es,. maiino, eni^ly 
aquatic. Cr»mnocmchus, enhircly 
aerial, Indian, Jiit^Ua. Tectarim. 
Fam. 5i— Fofsaridae. Head with two 
lobes in some Rhipidoglpssa. Fos- 
saria, 

Fam. 6.— Pw^winidae, extinct. 

Fam. 7. — FlanairidM, Sliell with 
printed spire; a short pallial 
siphon. PUauueU. 

Fam. 8. — CyeltMonuMdat. Pallial 
cevii^ transformed into a bmg; 
padaT centres concentraM; a tfeep 
pedal groove. CyOomma, shell 
tsirbinated, operculum calcareous, 
Blitiab. Ompkatqtmpis. 

Fain. 9 .—AcicuUdatt PalUal cavity 
trantformed into a lung; oper¬ 
culum; homy; shell narrow and 
elongathd, Acicula. 

Ftua. lO.— VateatidM. Ctenidium bi- 
peorinate, free ; hermaphrodite ; 
fluviatile. VaUiaia, B^sh. 

Fam. ii.— Rissoidae. Epipodial fila¬ 
ments present; one or two pallial 
tentacles, ih’rroa. RiisoiUn, Stiva. 
Fam. 12.— Litinpidae. An eplpodrum 
bearing three pairs of tenta^s and 
an operculigerous lobe with two 
eppeiLdages ; inhabitants a( the 
^gasso weed. Lif^opa. 

Fam, i}..— Adeofbiidiia. Mantle wjth 
two posterior appendages; ctenidium 
large and capable of protrusion from 
paflial cavity, British. 

Faiu, 14.—,. 

two long 


Cerebral ganglion 
Pleural and pedal ganglion. 
Testis. 

Visceral ganglion. 

Vesicula seminalis, 

PenU. 


-jeffreysiidaa. 
5 labial palps; 


of various groups of the animal kingdom. In development they pass 
through the typical trocho8{)horu and veliger stages provided with 
lx)at-hke shell. 

Sub-order i.—T aenioclossa. Rodula with a median tooth and 
three teeth on each side of it. Formula 3:1:3.. 

Trilw I.—PcATYPODA. Normal TaemogloBsa of croopjng habit. 
The foot is flattened ventrally, at all events in its anterior part 
(Strombidaa). Otocysts situated close to the pedal nerve-centres. 
Accessory organs are rarely found on the genital ducts, but occur 
in Paiudina, Cyclosloma, Naticidae, Calypinaeidaa, <SI;c. Mandibles 
usually present. This is the largest group of MoUuaca, including 
nearly sixty families, some of which are insufilcientiy known from 
the anatomical point of view. 

Fam. 1.— PaktddMidai. Pedal centres in the form of gangliooatcd 
cords ; kidney provided with a ureter; viviparous ; fluviatile. 
Pahtdina. Neothauma, from I.ake Tanganyika. Tylopoma, 
extinct, Teridoxy, 

Fam. a.— CydopAoHdae. No ctenidium, pallial cavity trans¬ 
formed into a lung; aperture of shell circular; terrestrial. 



Fig. 29.— Pterotrachea mutica seen from the right ride. 
(After Keferstein.) 

a, Pouch for reception of the v, Stomaeh, 


SMiut'whMi retracted. 
c. Pericardium. 
pk, PhaafyM. 
oc, Cephalic eye. 
g, cerebral'ganglion, 
g*, Pleurd-pedal ganglion. 
pr, Foot''(mesoppdiura). 


«, Intesrine. 

», So-called nucleus. 

br, Branchial plume (ctenMium), 

tv, Osphradium. 

int, Foot (metapoditfm). 

f, Cauda) appendage. 


' Fomariiss, shelltuiriculated. JOiplomatatina. HybocystU.’ Oyclo- 
phorua, shell umbllicated, with a short spise and taMny oper- 
eidum. OydQswut, abe^ nnaoilsd. J^erMofeMari;. foot with a 
Mun-aliap^' peotubemnee at its posterior end. SpitaetUum. 

Fam. 3.— Ampadlaaiidai. To the left of the etarildium a pul¬ 
monary sac, seponted from it by an incomplete septum, am- 


Fam. tj.— Homidogyridaa. 


't 

Head with 
... shell ovoid ; 
operculum homy, 8emicii;cular, ear- 
ipated. Jaffraysia. 

SheU flattened ; no cephalic tentacles. 
Homalogyaa, BglHsh. A>»i"ptueeras. 

Fam. i6.~SJtaruidaa. Shell depressed with rounded aperture ; 
cephalic tentacles long. Skenea, British. 

Fam. 17.— Chaaiatidaa. Shell s^al; four cephalic tentacles; 
eyes absent; two pedal ^pendages. Chotistas, 

Fam. tS.—nf ^ree extremities of tentacles. 
Assimina^ estuarine, British. 

Fam. t9.— TrmuaUlliAae. Snout very long, bilobed ; foot short. 
Trmi:<datla. 

Fam. sa— Ifydrobiidae. Shell wUh promment spire; penis 
distant from right tentacle, generally 
appendiculated: brackish water or 
fluviatile. Hydavhia, &itish. Baih- 
aiiajttm Lake BaikaL P^taAopais. 

BUkyaalla. l,itlu>alyihua. SpaMa, 
vivipaipus, front Lake Tanganyika, 

Tanganyicia. f,imnotrockus, from 
Lake Tang^yika. Chytra. Lit. 
tartmda.- Biihykia, British, fluyig- 
tile. Stanothyra. . 

Fam. 21.— Maiaviidae. Spiro of 
somewhat alougatod; mantle-baeoer 
fringed : vivIparou.s; flnvinw. 

Malania. Faatnua. Paludpmua. 

MaloMapaia, Naaaopsis. BylkOctraa, 
from Lake Tanganyika. 

Fam. R2.— Typh^iidae. Foqt Vfidp; 
shell turriculated, with ' CaHnated 
whorls, the caiinac tuberculated or 
spiny. Typkabia. Bathanalia, from 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Fam. 23.—-Pfsweoceridae. Like 
Malaniidaa, but mantle-border not 



Fio. 30 .—Vatvata erislala. 
Mull. 

o. Mouth. 

«p, Qperculum. 
br, Ctenidium (hranchifri 
plume). 

X, Filiform, appendage f? 
rmliineht^ tteni- 
digm). 


Malanudaa, out mantle-oorder not jjjg f^^ely protecting 
hraged and roprodgetion oviparous, cteoidium of typical form 
JHawoena. Ammlm,- not having its axis fused 

Fanj, »4.^-Ps»wffmM<<IWW. AU px- to the rootof the branchial 
tmet. chamber is the notable 

Fam. xs-^ubvUtidaa. All extinct, character of this genus. 

Fsm- afl.—Af»r»*ssdB«. AIl.ektiwt. 

Faim. 27.— Catdfkiidaa, Shed ydtn npptenous tu^rculated ythorls; 
aperture canaliculated anteriorly'; riiort pwial riphon. Ceri- 
Bittim- Fqmp»)#Wt,i. Tft/orw. Lpiocacktis. Cari- 

Fam. aS.’r-’Afodri^dW. .Slue)) 

Modulua, 


short Spire; po riplu^ 
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Fig. 31.—Shell of Cructbulum, .seen 
from below do as to show the inner whorl 
b, concealed by the cap*like outer whorl a. 


Fam. 2g.— Vermitidae, Animal fixed by the shell, the last whorls 
of which are not in contact with each other ; foot small; two 
anterior pedal tentacles. Vermetus. Sitiquaria. 

Fam. 30.— Catcidae. Shell almost coi^letoly uncoiled, in one 
plane, with internal septa. Caecum, Aitirfi. 

Fam. 31.— Turritellidae. Shell very long; head large; foot 
broad. Turrilelln, British. Mesal'ia. Mathilda. 

Fam. 32.— Struthiolariidae. Shell conical; aperture slightly 
canallculated ; siphon slightly developed. Struthiolaria. 

Fam, 33.— Chenopudidae. Shell elongated ; aperture expanded ; 

siphon very short. 
Chenopus, British. 
Alaria, Spinigera, 
Diartema, extinct. 
Fam. 34. —Strombidae. 
Foot narrow, com¬ 
pressed, without sole. 
Strombus. Pteroceras. 
Roslellaria. Terebel- 
turn, 

I'am. Zi.—Xeuophori- 
dae. Foot trans¬ 
versely divided into 
two parts. Xeno- 
phorus, Eotrochus, 
Silurian. 

Fam. 36. — CapuHdar. 
Shell conical, not 
coiled,but slightly in¬ 
curved posteriorly ; 
a tongue-shaped pro¬ 
jection between snout 
and foot. Capulus. Thyca, parasitic on asterids, Platyceras, 
extinct. 

Fam. ij.—Hipponycidae. Shell conical; foot secreting a ventral 
calcareous plate ; animal fixed. Hipponyx. Mitrularia. 

Fam. 38.— Calyptraeidae. Shell ^th short spire ; lateral cervical 
lo 1 >es present; accessory genital glands. Calypttaea, British. 
Crepidula. Crucibtitum. 

Fam. 39. Naricidae. Foot divided into two, posterior half 

bearing the operculum ; a wide epipodial velum ; shell tur¬ 
binated. Nanca. 

Fam. 40.-Sttlicidae. Foot large, with aquiferous system; 
propodium reflected over head ; eyes degenerate ; burrowing 
habit, Naliea, British. Amaura. Sigaretus. 

Fam, 41.—Lamellatiidae. Shell thin, more or less covered by the 
mantle; no operculum. Lamellaria. Veltilina. Marsenina, 
Oncidiopsis, hermaphrodite. 

Fam. 42. Trichotropidae. Shell with .short spire, carinate and 
pointed. Trichotropis. 

Fam. 43.-—Segueniitdae. Shell trochiform, with canaliculated 
aircrture and twisted columella, Seguenzia, abyssal. 

Fam. 44.—Janthinidae. Shell tliin; operculum ab.sent; ten- 
tades bifid ; foot secretes a float; pelagic. Jantkina. Recluzia. 

Fam. 4$. —Cypraeidae. Shell inrolled, solid, poli.shed, aperlure 
very narrow in adult; short siphon; anus posterior; os- 
phradium with three lol>cs; mantle reflected over .shell. Cypraea. 
Pustularia. Ovula. Pedictilaria, attached to corals. Erato. 

Fam. 46.—Tritonidae. Shell turriculated and siphonated, thick, 
ea^ whorl with varices ; foot broad and truncated anteriorly ; 

pallial siphon well 
developed; proboscis 
present. Trtton. Per¬ 
sona. Ranella. 

Fam. 47. — Columbel- 
linidae. All extinct. 
Fam. 48.—Cassididae. 
Shell ventricose, with 
elongated aperture, 
and short spire; pro¬ 
boscis and siphon 
long; operculum with 
marginal nucleus. 
Cassis. Cassidaria. 
Oniscia. 

Fam. 49.— Oocorythidae. 
Shell globular and 
ventricose ; aperture 
oval and canaliculated ; operculum spiral. Ooeprys, abyssal. 

Fam. ys.~-Doliidat. Shell ventricose, with short spire, and wide 
ap^ure ; no varices and no operculum; foot very broad, with 
projecting anterior angles ; sipnon long. Dolium, Pyruta. 

Fam. 31,— 5 o/ari»<fa«. Solarium. Torinia. Fluxina. 

Fam. 52.— Scalariidae. Shell turriculated, with elongated spire; 

g roboscis short; siphon rudimentary. Scalaria. EgHsia. 
rossea. Aelis. 

The three following families have neither ladula nor jaws, and 
are tlierefore called Aglossa. They have a well-developed proboscis 
which is used as a suctorial organ ; some’aro abyssal, but the majority 
are either commensals or pai^uites of Echinoderms. 



Fig. 32.—Animal and sheU of Ovula, 
b, Cephalic tentacles. 
d, Foot. 

h, Mantle - skirt, which is naturally 
carried in a reflected condition so as 
to cover the sides of the shell. 



[o. 33.—Section of thc- 
1 of Triton, Cuv. (From 


Fam. 53.— Pyramidellidat.' Summit of roire heterostrophic ; a 
projection, the mentuim between head and foot; operonlum 
present. Pyramidella. Turbonilla. 

Odostomia, British. Myxa. 

Fam. 54.—EuKwrdos. Visceralmass 
still coiled spirally; shell thin 
and shining, Eulima, foot well 
developed, with an operculum, 
animal usually free, but some live 
in the digestive cavity of Holo- 
thurians. Mucronalia, foot re¬ 
duced, but still operculate, eyes 
present, animal fixed by its very 
long proboscis which is deeply 
buried in the tissues of an Echino- 
derm, no psoudopallium, Stylifer, 
the operculum is lost, animal fixed 
by a large proboscis which forms a 
pseudopallium covering the whole 
shell except the extremity of the 
raire, parasitic on all groups of 
Echinoderms. Entosiphon, visceral 
mass still coiled ; shell much re¬ 
duced, proboscis very long forming 
a pseudopallium which covers the 
whole body and projects beyond 
in the form of a siphon, foot and 
nervous system present, eyes, 
brancliia and anus absent, p^- 
site in the Holothurian Deima 
blakei in the Indian Ocean. 

Fam. 55.— Entoconchidat. No shell; Owen.) 
visceral mass not coiled; no ^ Apex, 
sensory organs, nervous system, 3’ ^phonal notch of the 
bronchia or anus ; body reduced mouth of the shell, 
to a more or less tubular sac; to pf Mouth of the shell, 
hermaphrodite and viviparous ; ^ ^ Whorls of the .shell, 
parasitic in Holothurians; larvae j ^ Sutures, 
arc veUgers, with shell and oner- ’ Occupying the axis, and 
culum. Entocolax, mouth at free exposed by the section, is 
extremity, animal fixed by aboral gog,; the " columella " or 
orifice of pseudopallium. Pacific, spiral pillar. The upper 
Entoconcha, body elongated and ^^itoris of the shell are seen 
tubular, animal fixed by the oral to be divided into separate 
extremity, protandrio herma- chambers by the forma- 
phrodite, parasitic in testes of tion of successively formed 
Holothurians causing their abor- « gppta.'' 
tion. Enteroxenos, no pseudo- ^ 

pallium and no intestine, hermaphrodite, larvae with operculum. 

Tnbo 2.—Heteropoda. Pelagic Taenioglossa with foot large 
and laterally compressed to form a fin. 

Fam. I. Atlantidae. Visceral sac and shell coiled in one plane ; 
foot divided transversely into two parts, posterior part bearing 
an operculum, anterior part forming a fin provided with a 
sucker. Atlanta. Oxygyrus. 

Fam. 2. — Carinariidae. Visceral sac and shell .small in proportion to 
the rest of the body, which cannot be withdrawn into the shell; 
foot elongated, fin-shaped, with sucker, but without operculum. 
Carinaria. Cardiopoda. 

Fam. i.—Pterotrachaeidae. Visceral sac very much reduced; 
without shell or mantle; anus posterior; foot provided with 
sucker in male only. Ptefotrachaea. Firoloida. Pterosema. 
Sub-order 2. — Stbnooi.os.sa. Radula narrow with one lateral 
tooth on each side, and one median tooth or none. 

Tribe t.—K achigloss A. Radula with a median tooth and a single 



Fig. 34.— -Female Jantkina, with egg-float (a) attached to the foot; 
b, egg-capsules; c, etenidlnm (gill-plume); d, cephalic tentacles. 

tooth on each side of it. Formula i: t: 1. Rudimentary jaws 
present. 

Fam. I. — TurbinelUdae. SheU soUd, piriform, with thick folded 
columella; lateral teeth of radula bicuspidate. Turbinella. 
Cynodonta. Fulgur. Hemifusus, Tudicla. Strepsidura._ 

Fam. 2.— Fasciolariidae. SheU elongated, with long siphon; 
lateral teeth of radula multicuspidate. Fasdolaria, Fusus, 
ClavMa. Latirus. 

Fam. 3.— Mitridae. SheU fusiform and soUd, aperture .elongated, 
.calumel]b folded ; no operculum; eyes tm sides of tentacles. 
Mitra. Turrieula. Cvlindromitra. Imbriearia. ' 

Fam. 4.— Bucoinddae. Foot largo and broad ; eyes at base of 
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tentacles; raerculum homy. Buctinum, Chrytodotnus. 
Liomtsus. CimintUa. Tntonid$a. Pisania. Euthria. 
Phot. Dipsacus. 

Fam. 5.— Nastidae. Foot broad, with two slender posterior 
appendages; operculum unguiculate. Nassa, marine, British. 
Canidia, fluviatile. Bidlia. 

Fam. 6.— Muricidaa. Shell with moderately long spire and canal, 
ornamented with ribs, oiten spiny; loot truncated anteriorly. 
Murex, British. Trophon, British. Typhis. Urosaipinx. 
iMcktsis. 

Fam. 7.— Purpuridat. Shell thick, with short spire, last whorl 
large and canal short; aperture wide; operculum homy. 
Purpura, British. Rapana. Monoceros. Sistrum. Con- 
choUpas. 

Fam. S.—JIaliidae. Shell ventricose, thin and .smooth, with wide 
aperture ; foot large and thick, without operculum. Halia. 

Fam. 9.— Cancellariidae. Shell ovoid, with short spire and folded 
columella; foot small, ao operculum; siphon short. Can- 
cellaria. 

Fam. 10.— ColumbtUidat. Spire of shell prominent, aperture 
narrow, canal very .short, columella crenelated; foot large. 
ColuHtbella. 

Fam. II. — Coralliophilidae. Shell irregular; radula absent; 
foot and siphon short; sedentary animals, living in corals. 
Coralliophila. Rhixochilus. L»ptoctmchus. Mof^ilus. Rapa. 

Fam. 12, — Volutidae. Head much flattened and wide, with eyes 
on sides; foot broad; siphon with internal appendages. 
Valuta. Guivillea. Cymba. 

Fam. 13.— Olividae. Foot with anterior tran.sversc groove ; a 
])osterior pallial tentacle; generally burrowing. Olivia. 
Olivella. Ancillaria. Agaronia. 

Fam. 14. — Marginellidae. Foot very large ; mantle reflected over 
shell. Marginella. Pseudomarginella. 

Fam. 15.— Harpidae. Foot very large; without operculum; 
shell with short spire and longitudinal ribs; siphon long. 
Harpa. 

Tribe 2.— Tojcici-OSSA. No jaws. No median tooth in radula. 
Formula ; I ; o : 1. Poison-gland present whoso duct traverses 
the nerve-collar. 

Fam. I. — Pleurotomotidne. Shell fusiform, with elongated spire; 
margin of shell and mantle notched. Plturoloma. Clavatula. 
Mangilia. Bela. Pusionella. Pontiothauma. 

Fam. a.— Terebridoe. Shell turriculated, with numerous whorls; 
aperture and oirerculum oval; eyes at summits of tentacles ; 
siphon long. Terebra. 

Fam. 3.— Conidae. Shell conical, with very short spire, and 
narrow aperture with parallel borders; operculum unguiform. 
Contts, 

Sub-Class 11 .—Euthvneura 

The most important general character of the Euthyneura 
is the absence of torsion in the visceral commissure, and the 
more posterior position of the anus and pallial organs. Compara¬ 
tive anatomy and embryology prove that this condition is due, 
not as formerly supposed to a difference in the relations of the 
visceral commissure which prevented it from being included in 
the torsion of the visceral hump, but to an actual detorsion which 
has taken place in evolution and is repeated to a great extent 
in individual development. In several of the more primitive 
forms the same torsion occurs as in Streptoneura, viz. in Actaeon 
and Limacina among Opisthobranchia, and Chilim among 
Pulmonata. Actaeon is prosobranchiate, the visceral commissure 
is twisted in Actaeon and Chilina, and even slightly still in BuUa 
and Scaphander ; in Actaeon and Limacina the osphradium is 
to the left, innervated by the supra-intestinal ganglion. But 
in the other members of the sub-class the detorsion of the visceral 
mass has carried back the anus and circumanal complex from the 
anterior dorsal region to the right side, as in Bulla and Aplysia, 
or even to the posterior end of the body, as in Philine, Oncidium, 
Doris, &c. Difierent degrees of the same process of detorsion are, 
as we have seen, exhibited by the Heteroj^a among the Strepto¬ 
neura, and both in them and in the Euthyneura the detorsion 
is associated with degeneration of the shell. Where the modifica¬ 
tion is carried to its extreme degree, not only the shell but the 
pallial cavity, ctenidium and viscer^ hump disappear, and the 
body acquires a simple elongated form and a secondary external 
symmetry, as in Pterotrachaea and in Doris, Eolis, and other 
Nudibranchia. These facts afford strong support to the hypo¬ 
thesis that ..the weight of the shell is the original cause of tlw 
torsion of the dorsal visceral mass in Gastropods. But this 
hypothesis leaves the elevation of the visceral mass and the 
exogastric coiling of the shell in the ancestral form unexplained. 
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In those Euthyneura in which the shell is entirely absent in the 
adult, it is, except in the three genera Cenia, Runcina and 
Vaginula, developed in the larva and then falls off. In other 
cases (Tectibranchs) the reduced shell is enclosed by upgrowths 
of the edge of the mantle and becomes internal, as in many 
Cephalopods. A few Euthyneura in which the shell is not much 
reduced retain an operculum in the adult state, e.g. Actaeon, 
Limacina, and the marine Pulmonate, Amphibola. The detorted 
visceral commissure shows a tendency to the concentration 
of all its elements round the oesophagus, so that except in the 
Bullomorpha and in Aplysia the whole nervous system is aggre¬ 
gated in the cephalic region, either dorsally or ventrally. The 



Fig. 35, — Accra bullata. A single row of teeth of the Radula. 

(Formula, x.l.x.) 

radula has a number of uniform teeth on each side of the median 
tooth in each transverse row. The head in most cases bears 
two pairs of tentacles. All the Euthyneura are hermaphrodite. 

In the most primitive condition the genital duct is single 
throughout its length and has a single external aperture ; it is 
therefore said to be monaulic. The hermaphrodite aperture is 
on the right side near the opening of the pallial cavity, and a 
ciliated groove conducts the spermatozoa to the penis, which is 
situated more anteriorly. This is the condition in the Bullo¬ 
morpha, the Aplysiomorpha, and in one Pulmonate, Pytliia, 
In some cases while the original aperture remains undivided, 
the seminal groove is clo.sed and so converted into a canal. 
This is the modification found in Cavolinia longirostris among 
the Bullomorpha, and in all the Auriculidae except Pythia. A 
further degree of modification occurs when the male duct takes 
its origin from the hermaphrodite duct above the external 
opening, so that there are two distinct apertures, one male and 
one female, the latter being the original opening. The genital 
duct is now said to be diaulic, as in Valvata, Oncidiopsis, Actaeon, 
and Lobiger among the Bullomorpha, in the Pleurobranchidae, 
in the Nudibranchia, except the Doridomorpha and most of 
the Elysiomorpha, and in the Pulmonata. Originally in this 
condition the female aperture is at some distance from the male, 
as in the Basommatophora and in other cases; but in some 
forms the female aperture itself has .shifted and come to be 
contiguous with the male opening and penis as in the Stylom- 
matophora. In all these cases the female duct bears a bursa 
copulatrix or receptaculum seminis. In some forms this recept¬ 
acle acquires a separate external opening remaining connected 
with the oviduct internally. There are thus two female openings, 
one for copulation, the other for oviposition, as well as a male 
opiening. The genital duct is now trifurcated or triaulic, a 
condition which is confined to certain Nudibranchs, viz. the 
Doridomorpha and most of the Elysiomorpha. 

The Pteropoda, formerly regarded as a distinct class of the 
Mollusca, were interpreted by E. R. Lanke.ster as a branch of 
the Cephalopoda, chiefly on account of the protrusible sucker¬ 
bearing processes at the anterior end of Pneumonoderma. These 
he considered to be homologous with the arms of Cephalopods. 
He fully recognized, however, the similarity of Pteropods to 
Gastropods in their general asymmetry and in the torsion of the 
visceral mass in Limacinidae. It is now understood that they 
are Euthyneurous Gastropods adapted to natatory locomotion 
and pelagic life. The sucker-bearing processes of Pneumono¬ 
derma are outgrowths of the proboscis. The fins of Pteropods 
are now interpreted as the expanded lateral margins of the foot, 
termed parapodia, not homologous with the siphon of Cephalopods 
w^cb is formed from epipodia. The Thecosomatous Pteropoda 
are allied, to Bulla, the Gymnosta^tous f(»ms to A'plysia, The 
Euthyneura comprises two ordBSi, Opisthobranchia and Pul- 
mdnata. 
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Order 1.—'Opisthobbakchia. Marine Euthyneura, tlie more 
archaic forms of which liave a iclatiyely large foot aaU a small 
visceral hump, from the base of which projects on tlie right side a 
short m antle-skirt. Theanusis placed in such forms far back beyond 
the mantle-skirt. In front of the antM, and only partially covered 



deed, were it not for thrir retention of theiOharacteriatiC'Odonto- 
phore we should have little or <ao indication that such -iorms as 
Phyllirhoe and Limaponlia really belong to .the MoUusca.att all, 
Irhe 'investing little Rhodope ireranyii, which has no odpntt^hore, 
has iboen associated by syBbsmatiste .both with these eiin^lieci 
Opisthobranclis and with Rhabdocoel.Haaariaas. 

In many respects the sea-hare XAplyeiti), of which several species 
arc known (some occurring on the English coast), serves,as a con¬ 
venient example of the fullest devel^mcnt .of i^e organisation 
characteristic of Opisthobranchia. The woodcut (fig. 38) .gives a 
faithful representation of the .great .mobility .oC the tvatious parts 
of the body. The head is well marked and joined to>the body'by a 
somewhat constricted neck. It carries two pairs of cepbriic tentacles 
and a pair of sessile eyes. The visceral hump is low and not .drawn 
out into a spire. The foot is long, carrying the oblong viscemlmass 
upon it, and projecting (as metapodium) a. little beyond it. (/). Later¬ 
ally the foot gives rise to a pair of mobile fleshy lobee, the ^rapodia 
(«/>), which can be thrown up so as to cover in.the dorsal sur^e of 
the animal. Such parapodia are common, though by no \means 
universal, among OpiSmobranchia. The torsion Of the visceral 
hump is not carried.out very fully, the consmuenoe beh^ titst the 
anus has a posterior position a little to the right of the .median line 
above the >metapodium, whilst the branchial chamber formed by the 
overhanging man t}e-4kirt faces the right aide of .the body instead of 
lying well to the front as in Streptoneura and as in Pulmonnte Euthy- 
neura. Xho gill-plume,.which indp/yiioisthe typical Mbllusaancteni- 
dium, is seen in fig. 39 projecting .tram tire braiicnial sub-pallial space. 


Eio. 36. 

A, Veliger-laxva of an .OpistliObranah (Pulyeero). /, Foot; op, 
Operculum; mn.ianal papilla; ry, dry, two portions of uiiabeorbed 
nutritive yolk on either side of the intestine. The right otocyst is 
seen at the toot of the foot. 

B, Trochosphete of an Opisthobranch iPimre^ruHchidium) 
showing— sAgTi Urn Bhell*gland or primitive shell-sac; u, the cilia of 
the velum; ph, the commaaoing stomodaeum or oral invagiaation; 
ot, the left otocyst; pg, red-colourod pigment spot. 

C, Uiblastula of an Opisthobranch (Polycera) with elongated 
blastopore oi. 

' (All from Lonkostcr.) 



by the mantlo-akirt, is the ctenidium witli its free end turned back¬ 
wards. The heart lies in front of, instead of to the side of, the attach¬ 
ment of the ctenidium—‘hence Ctoisthobranchia a.s opposed to 
“ Prosobranchia," which correspond to the Streptoneura. A shell 
is possessed in the adult state by but few Opisthobranchia, hut all 
pass through a vcliger larval stage with a nautUoid shell (fig. 36). 
Many Ctolsthobranchia have by a process of atrophy lost the typical 
' ctenidium and the mantle- 

skirt, and have developed 
other organs in their place. 
As in spine I’ectinlbrai^iia, 
the free margin of the 
mantle-skirt is frequently 
reflected over the shell 
when a shell exists; and, 
ajsin some Pectinibrauchia, 
broad lateral outgrowths 
of the foot (parapf^in) are 
often developed which may 
be thrown over the shell 
or naked dorsal surface of 
the body. 

The variety of special 
developments of structure 
accompanying the atrophy 
of typical organs in the 
Opisthobranchia and 
general degeneration of 
organization is very great. 
The members of the order 
present the same wide 
range of superficial appear¬ 
ance as do the Pectini- 
branchlate Streptoneura, 
forms carrying well - de- 
vriopod apiial ritajls and 
^rge roa^le-skiris beipg 
included in the group, 
ip* ovo-testo^ j «.» , together with flattened or 

Thd ‘‘ydB^usa Mpfstm, cyltedrical slug-Uke forms, 

nspally founa attaCted in this i/ut in respect of the sub- 
poittipn by the aboral pole of its gtitution cipher parts for 
umbreUa. ,mant)e-gkirt apd for 

the gill which riie more degenerate Opisthobranchia exhibit, this prder 
stands akme. Some Opisthobranchia are striking exatn^os M de- 
gsnerarion fsoms Kndibranchiaj, ibsuving none 01 .those regions or 


Fio. 37,— Phyllirhoi bucephala, twice 
the natural size, a transparent pisciform 
pelagic Opisthobranch. The internal 
organs arc shown as seen by transmitted 
light. (Alter W. Kefcrstein.) 

4, Month. 

b. Radular sac. 

c. Oesophagus. 
a, Stomach. 
c\ Intestine. 

/', Anus. 

g' g", g'", The four lobes of tlie liver. 
The heart (auricle and ventricle). 

I, The renri ?ac (nophridium). 

P, The ciliated communication of the 
rental sac with the poricardinm. 
gi. The eptternal opening of the renal sac. 
», Tlie cerebral ganglion. 

d. The cephalic tentacles. 

/, The genital pore. 

The ovo-testos. 


% 


__ of the -hody developed >vhicb ^ „ 

foliusca from such flat-worms as the Dendroco 


lanarians. In- 



Fic. 38.—Three views of Aplysio $p., in various conditions of 
expansion and retraction. (After Cuvier.) 


i Anterior cephalic tentacles. 
P, Posterior cephalic tentacles. 
e. Eyes. 

/, ^tapodium. 
ep, Epipodium. 


m, McUitlo-flap reflected over tlie 
thin oval shell. 

0$, t, Orifice formed by the un¬ 
closed border of the reflected 
mantle-skirt, allowing the 
g, GlU-plume (ctenidium). shell to show. 

pe, The spermatic groove. 


The relation of the delicate shell to tiie mantle is.peculiar, since it 
occupies an oval area upon the visceral hump, the extent of wliich 
is indicated in fig. 38, C, but may be better understood by a glance 
at the figures of the allied genus Umbrella (fig. 40), in which the 
margin of the mantle-skirt coincides, just as it does in the limpet, 
with the margin of the sliell. But in Aplysia the mantle is reflected 
over the edge of the shell, and grows over its upper surface so as to 
completely enclose it, exceptog at the small central area s where 
the naked Shell is exposed. This enclosure of the shell is a permanent 
development fd the arrangement seen in many Streptoneura (s.r, 
Pyrula, OvfUa, see figs. 18 and 32), where the border of the msAtle 
can be, and usually Is, drawn over the shell, though It is withdrawn 
(as it cannot be in /I plysia) wlien they are irritated. From the fact 
that A^sia commences its life as a free-swimming veliger with a 
OBut^d shell not eaeloaed tin any way by the border of the mantle, 
it is clear that the enclosure.of ithe shell ja the adult is a .secondary 
process. Accordingly, the shell of Aplysia nwt not be confoimdad 
with a primitive shell in its shell-sac, such as we find realized ra the 
shells <M ChiloH and in the plugs which form in the remarkable 
transitory “ shell-sac ’’ or "ii^U-^and " of MoUuscan embryos (see 
figs. a6, do). Aplysia, like other MoUusea, develops a piimitlveiriieB- 
sac ill its trochosphere stage of developnient, wltioh dis a p p eggs wd 
is su<ceeded by a nantiloid shell (flg. ,36). This forms the bUQleiia 
of'the adult Shell, and, as the animal grows, 'becomes enclosed by a 
cefloctian of.the mantle-skiit. the ehelbof as A^sia enrioiied 

la its mmttle is poshed well ito the left, the sab-paiUal'Spacejy'fuUy 
exposed as in fig. 39, 'SWl ^be various apertures of the body are seen. 
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Fostcrlotly we hav« tho mavt, in froot of thi» the lobate giU-plume, 
between the two (heaee corresponding in position to that of the 
Pectinibranchia) -we have the apertnie of tiie renal organ. In front, 
near the anterior attachment of the gin'^tune. is the osphradium 

(olmctory organ) dis- 
\ ooivered by J. W. 

Spengel, yellowish in 
colour, in the typical 
position, and overlying 
an olfactory ganglion 
with typical nervc-con- 
nexion (sec fig. 43). To 
the tight of SpengcTs 
osphradium is the open¬ 
ing of a peculiar gland 
which hM, when dis- 
seeted ont, the form of 
a bunch, of grapes; its 
secretion is said to be 
poisonous. On the 
under side of the free 
edge of the mantle are 
situated the numerous 
small cutaneous glands 
which, in the large 
Aplysia Catnelus (not 
in other species), form 
tho purple secretion 
which was known to 
the ancients. In front 
of the osphradium is 
the single genital pore, 
the apertureof the com¬ 
mon or hermaphrodite 
duct. From this point 
there, passes forward to 
the right side of the 
head a groove — the 

r rmatic groove — 

ra which the sper¬ 
matic fluid passes. In 
other Eutlkyncura this 
groove may close up 
and form a canal. At 
its termination by the 
side of the head is the 
muscular introverted 
penis. In the hinder 
part of the foot (not 
shown in any of the 
diagrams) is the open¬ 
ing of a large mucus- 
forming gland very 
often found in the 
Molluscan foot. 

With regard to in¬ 
ternal organisation we 
may commence with 
the disposition of the 


Fig. 39.— Aplysia ieporina (campus, 
Cuv.), with cpipcidia and mantle reflected 
away from the mid-line. (Lankester.) 

a. Anterior cephalic tentacle. 

b. Posterior cephalic tentacle; between o 

and b, the eyes. 

c. Right ^ipodium, 

<f, Left cpip^ium. 

«, Hinder part of visceral hump. 
fp, Posterior extremity of tho foot. 
fa, Anterior part of the foot underlying the 
lioad. 

g, The otenidium (branchial plume). 

h, The mantle-skirt tightly spread over tho 

liomy shell and pushed with it towards 
the left side. 

The spermatic groove. 

A, The common genital pore (mole and 
female). 

I, Orifice of tho grape-shaped (supposed 
twisonous) gland. 

*fi. The osphradium (olfactory organ 
Spengel). 

n, Outline of part of the renal .sac (neph' 
ridium) below the surface. 

0, External aperture Of the nephridium. 
p. Anus. 


of 


renal organ (i^hridium), the external opening of which has already 
been noted. The position of this opening and other features of the 
renal organ were determined by J. T. Cunningham. 

There is considerable uncertainty with respect to the names of 
the species of A plysia. There are two forms which are very common 
in the Gulf of Naples. One is quite black in colour, and measures when 



Fro. 40 .—Umbrella mediterranea. a, mouth; b, cephalic tentacle; 
A, gill (ctenidbxm). The free edge of the mantle ie seen iust below 
the margin oi the sbeE (oompaie with A^sia, fig. 39)- (From 
Owen.) 

outstretched 8 or g in. in length. The other Is light brown and some¬ 
what emaUtr, its length usually not exceeding 7 in. The first is 
flaccid and sluggish in its movements, and has not much power of 
contraction; its epipodlal lobes are enormously developed and extend 
far forward along the bo^; it skives out when handled an abundance 
of purple liquid, which is derived from cutaneous glands situated 


on the under side of the free edge of the mantle. According to F. 
BlorJhmann it is identical with A. camelus of Cuvfer. The other 
species is A . depilans ; it is firm to the touch, and contracts forcibly 
when irritated ; the secretion of the mantle-glands is not abundant, 
and is milky white in appearance. The kidney has similar relations 
in both species, and is identical with the organ spoken of by many 
authors as the triangular gland. Its superficial extent is seen when 
the folds covering the shell are cut away and the shell removed ; the 
external surface forms a triangle with its baste bordering the peri¬ 
cardium, and its apex directed posteriorly and reaching to the left- 
hand posterior comer of the shell-chamber. The dorw surface of 
the kidney extends to the left beyond the shell-chamber beneath the 
skin in the .space between ibo shell-chamber and the left patapodium. 

When the animal is turned on its left-hand side and the mantle- 
chamber widely opened, the gill being tamed over to the left, a 
part of the kidney is seen beneath the skin between the attachment 
of the gill and the right parapodium (fig. 39). On e;camination 
this is found to bo the under surface of the posterior limb oi the 
gland, the upper surface of which has just been described as lying 
beneath the shell. In the posterior third of this portion, ckMe to 
that edge which is adjacent to the base of tbe gill, is the external 
opening (fig. 39, 0). 

Whan the pericardium is cut open from above in an animal 
otherwise entire, the antsrior face of tho kidney is seen forming 
tho posterior wall of the pericardial chamber; on the deep edge of 
this fSM, a little to the loft of the attachment of the auricle to the 
floor of tho pericardium, is seen a depression ; this depression con¬ 
tains the opening from the pericardium into the kidney. 

To complete the account of the relation.s of the organ; the right 
anterior comer can be seen superficially in the wall of the mantle- 
chamber above the gill. Thus the base of the gill passes in a slant¬ 
ing direction across the right-hand side of the Udney, the posterior 
end being dorsal to the apex of tho gland, and the anteticr end 
ventral to the right-hand comer. 

As so great a part of the whole surface of the kidney lies adjacent 
to external surfaces of tho body, the remaining port which faces 
the internal organs is small; it consists of the left port of the under 
surface; it is level with the floor of the pericardium, and lies over 
the globular mass formed by the liver and convoluted intestine. 

Thus the renal organ of Aplysia is shown to conform to the 
Molluscan typo. The heart lying within the adjacent pericardium 
has the tisual form, a single aurklo and 
ventricle. Tlie vascular system is not 
extensive, the arteries soon ending in the 
well-marked spongy tissue which buiMs 
up the muscular foot, parapodla, and 
dorsal body-wall. 

The alimentary canal commences with 
the usual buccal moss; the Ups are car¬ 
tilaginous, but not armed with homy 
jaws, though these arc common in other 
Opisthobranchs; the Ungual ribbon is 
multidenticnlate, and a pair of salivary 
glands pour in their secretion. The oeso¬ 
phagus expands into a curious gizzard, 
which is armed internally with large 
liomy processes, some broad and thick, 
others spinous, fitted to act as crusliing 
instruments. From this we pass to a 
stomach and a coil of intestine embedded 
in the lobes of a voluminous liver; a 
caecum of large size is given off near the 
commencement of tho intestine. The liver 
opens by two ducts into tho digestive 
tract. 

The generative organs Ue close to tho 
coil of intestine and liver, a little to the 
left side. When dissected out they ap¬ 
pear as represented in fig. 41. The 
essential reproductive organ or gonad 
consists of both ovarian and testicular 
cells (see fig. 43), It is an ovo-testis. 

From it passes a common or herma¬ 
phrodite ^ct, which very soon becomes 
entwined in the ^re of a gland—the 
aUwmiinipaJans gland. Tho latter c^ens 
into the common duct at the point A, 
and here also is a small diverticulum of 
the duct /. Passing on, we find not 
far from the genit^ pore a glandular 
s^ierical body ^e f^ermatheca c) open¬ 
ing by means of a longisli duct Into 
the common duct, and then we reach 
the pore (fig. 39, A). Here the female apparatus terminatss, 



Fig. 41.—Gonad, and 
accessory glands and 
ducts of Aplysia, (Lan¬ 
kester.) 
j, Ovo-testis. 

A, Hermaphrodite duct. 
g, Albummiparous gland. 
/, Vesicula seminalis. 

A, Opening of the albu- 
miniparons gland into 
the hermaphrodite 
duct. 

e. Hermaphrodite duct 
(uterine portion). 

b, Vaginal portion of the 

uterine duct. 

c, Spermatheca. 

d, Its dnct. 

a. Genital pore. 

But 


when the male secretion of the ovo-testis is active, the seminal 
fluid passes from the genital pore along the spermatic groove (fig. 39) 
to the p^ls, and is by the aid of tikU evendbk muscular organ intro¬ 
duced inA the genital pore of ari|Mend Aplysia, whence It passes 
into the spermatheca, there to await the activity of the female 
element of the ovo-te^s of this second Aplysia. After an interval 
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t '^bme days—possibly weeks—the ova of the second Aplytia 
mincnce to descend the hennaphrodite duct; they become en- 




pl 


Fig. 4*.—Follicles of the hennaphrodite gonads of Euthyneurous 
Gastropods. A, of Helix) B, of Eolis) a, ova; h, developing 
spermatoioa; c, common efferent duct. 

clo,sed in a viscid secretion at the point where the albuminiparous 
gland opens into the duct intertwined with it; and on reaching the 
point where the spermathecal duct debouches they are impregnated 
by the spermatozoa which escape now 
from the spermatheca and meet the ova. 

The development of Aplysia from the 
egg presents many points of interest from 
the point of view of comparative embry¬ 
ology, but in relation to the morphology 
of the Opisthobranchia it is sufheient to 
point to the occurrence of a trochosphere 
and a veliger stage (fig. 36), and of a 
shell-gland or primitive shell-sac (fig. 36, 
skgr), which is succeeded by a nautiloid 
shell. 

In the nervous system of Aplysia the 
great gangUon-palrs are well developed and 
distinct. The euthyneurous visceral loop 
is lon^, and presents only one ganglion (in 
Aplysia camelus, but two distinct ganglia 
joined to one another in Aplysia hybrida 
of the English coast), placed at its extreme 
limit, representing both the right and left 
visceral ganglia and the third or abdominal 
ganglion, which arc so often separately 
present. The diagram (fig. 43) shows the 
nerve connecting this abdomino-visceral 
ganglion with the olfactory gangUon of 
Spcngel. It is also seen to be connected 
with a more remote ganglion—the genital. 
Such special irregularities in the develop¬ 
ment of ganglia upon the visceral loop, 
and on one or more of the main nerves 
connected with it, are very frequent. Our 
figure of the nervous system of Aplysia 
does not give the small pair of buccal 
ganglia which arc, a.s in all glossophorous 
Molluscs, present upon the nerves passing 
from the cerebral region to the odontophore. 
For a comparison of various Opistho- 
looped Euthyneurous branchs, Aplysia will be found to present 
condition. The un- a convenient ttarting-point. It is one of 
twisted viscenil loop the more typical Opisthobranchs, that is 
is lightly shaded, to say, it belongs to the section Tecti- 


ub.tp- 


Fig. 43.—Nervous 
system of Aplysia, as 
a type of the long- 


(After Spengel.) 
ce. Cerebral ganglion. 
pi. Pleural ganglion. 
pe. Pedal ganglion. 
ab. sp. Abdominal gan¬ 
glion which re¬ 
presents also the 
supra-intestinal 
ganglion of .Strep- 
toneura and gives 
off the nerve to 
the osphradium 
(olfactory organ) 
0, and another to 
an unlettered so- 
called " genital " 
ganglion. The 


branchia, but other members of the sub¬ 
order, namely. Bulla and Actaton (figs. 44 
and 45), are less abnormal than Aplysia 
in regard to their shells and the form of the 
visceral hump. They have naked spirally 
twisted shells which may be concealed from 
view in the living animal by the expansion 
and reflection of the parapodia, but are not 
enclosed by the mantle, whilst Actaeon is 
remarkable for possessing an operculum 
like that of so many Streptoneura. 

The great development of the parapodia 
.seen in Aplysia is usual in Tectibranchiate 
Opisthobranchs. The whole surface of the 
lx>dy becomes greatly modified in those 
Nudibranchiate forms which have lost, not 


only the shell, but also the ctenidium. Many 
buccal nerves these have peculiar processes developed 
and ganglia are on fbe dorsal surface (fig. 46, A, B), or 
omitted. retain purely negative characters (fig. 46, 

D). The chief modification of internal 
organization presented by these forms, as compared with./Ipfysta, 
is found in the condition of the alimentary canal. The liver is no 
longer a compact organ opening by a pair of ducts into the median 


digestive tract, bat' we find veiv intaqenras hepatic diverticula on a 
shortened axiai tract (fig. 47). These diverticnla extend usually one 
into eadh of the dorsal papillae or “ cemta " when these are present. 
They are not merely digestive glands, bnt are sufficiently wide to act 
as receptacles of fo^, and in them the digestion of food proceeds just 
as in the axial portion of the canal. A precisely similar modification 



Pig. 44. —Bulla vexillum (Chemnitz), as seen crawling, d, oral 
hood (compare with Tethys, fig. 46, B), possibly a continuation of 
the epipodia ; b, h’, cephalic tentacles. (From Owen.) 

of the liver or great dige.stive gland is found in the scorpions, where 
the axial portion of tlie digestive canal is short and straight, and the 
lateral ducts sufficiently wide to admit food into the ramifications 
of the gland there to be digested ; whilst in the spiders the gland is 
reduced to a scries of simple caeca. 

The typical character is retained by the heart, pericardium, and 
the communicating nephridium or renal organ in all Opisthobranchs. 
An interesting example of this is furnished by the fish-like trans¬ 
parent Phyllirhoi (fig. 37), in which it is possible most satisfactorily 
to study in the living animal, by moans of the microscope, the course 
of the blood-stream, and also the rcno-pericardial communication. 
In many of the Nudibranchiate Opisthobranchs the nervous system 
presents a concentration of the ganglia (fig. 48), contrasting greatly 
with what wo have seen in Aplysia. Not only are the pleural ganglia 
fused to the cerebral, but also the visceral to these (see in further 
illustration the condition attained by the Pulmonate Limnaeus, 
5U)> <t<td the visceral loop is astonishingly short and insignificant 
(fig. 48, e'). That the parts are rightly thus identified is probable 
from J. W, Sifengel's observation 01 the osphradium and its nerve- 
supply in these forms; the nerve to that organ, which is nlaccd 
somewhat anteriorly—on the dorsal surface—being given on from 
the hinder part (visceral) of the right compound ganglion—the 
fellow to that marked A in fig. 48. The ]Eolid-like Nuclibranchs, 
amongst other specialities of structure, possess (in some cases at any 
rate) apertures at the apices of the “^cerata ” or dorsal papillae, 
which lead from the exterior into the hepatic caeca. Some amongst 
them (Tergipes, Eolis) are also remarkable for possessing iicculiarly 
modified cells placed in sacs (cnidosacs) at the apices of these same 
papillae, which resemble the “ thread-cells ” of the Coelentera. 
According to T. S. Wright and J. H. Grosvenor these ncmatocysts 
are derived from the hydroids on which the animals feed. 

The development of many Opisthobranchia has been examined— 
e.g. Aplysia, Pleurobravchidinm, Elysia, Polycera, Doris, Tergipes. 
All pa.ss through trochosphere and veliger stages, and in all a nauti¬ 
loid or Ixiat-like shell is developed, preceded by a well-marked 
“ slieU-gland ” (see fig. 36). The transition from the free-swimming 
veliger larva with its nautiloid shell 
(fig. 36) to the adult form has not 
been properly observed, and many 
interesting points as to the true nature 
of folds (whether parapodia or mantle 
or velum) have yet to l>e cleared up 
by a knowledge of such development 
in forms like Tethys, Doris, Phyllidia, 

&c. As in other MoUuscan groups, 
we find even in closely-allied genera 
(for instance, in Aplysia and Pleura- 
branchidium, and other genera), the 
greatest differences as to the amount 
of food-material by which the egg-shell is encumbered. 



Fig. 45. — Actaeon. h, 
shell; b, oral hood; d, foot; 
/, operculum. 

Some 


form their diblostuia by emboly, others by epiboly; and in the 
later history of the farther development of the enclosed cells (arch- 
entoron) very marked variations occur in closely-allied forms, due 
to the influence of a greater or less abundance of food-material 
mixed with the protoplasm of the egg. 

Sub-order i.— Tbctibranchia. Opisthobranchs provided in the 
adult state with a shell and a mantle, except Buncina, Pleuro- 
branchaea, Cymbuliidae, and some Aplysiomorpha. There is a 
ctenidium, except in some Thecosomata and Gymnosomata, and an 
osphradium. 

Tribe 1.— Bultomorpha. The shell is usually well developed, 
except in EuncirusanA Cymbuliidae, and may be external or intemM. 
No <^>erculum, except In Actaeonidae and Eimaesnidae. The pallial 
cavity is always well develop^ contains the ctenidium, at least 
in part: ctenidium, except in Lophocercidae, of folded type. With 
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the' exception ai the Apltuiriiae, Lophocmidat and Tktcosomata, 
the head is devoid of tentacles, and its donal surface forms a digging 



Fto. 46. 

A, Eolis papiUosa (TJn.), dorsal view. 

a, b, Posterior and anterior cephalic tentacles, r, The dorsal“cerata.’’ 

B, Tetbys hporina, dorsal view. 

a. The cephalic hood. f, Anus. 

Ii, Cephalic tentacles. /, Largo cerata. 

e, Neele. e> Smaller cerata. 

d, Genital pore. h, Margin of the foot. 

C, Doris (Actinocydus) tuberculalus (Cuv.), seen from the pedal 
surface. 

HI, Mouth. /, Sole of the foot. 

h, Margin of the head. sp, The mantle-like epipodium. 

D, E, Dorsal and lateral view of F.lysia (Actaeon) viridis. ep, 
epipodial outgrowths. (Alter Keferstein.) 

disk or shield. The edges of the foot form parapodia, often trans¬ 
formed into fins. Posteriorly the mantle forms a large pallial lobe 



Fig. 47.—Enteric Canal 
of F.olU papiltosa. (From 
Gegenbaur, after Alder and 
Hancock.) 
ph, Plrarynx. 

m, Midgut, with its hepatic 
appendages h, all of 
which are not figured. 
e. Hind gut. 
an. Anus. 



Fig. 48. — Central Nervous 
System ol Fiona (one of the 
Nudibranchia), showing a tend¬ 
ency to fusion of the great 
ganglia. (From Gegenbaur, 
after Bergh.) 

/I, Cerebral, pleural and visceral 
ganglia united. 

D, Pedal ganglion. 

C, Buccal ganglion. 

D, Oesophageal ganglion con¬ 

nected with the buccal. 

a. Nerve to superior cephalic 

tentacle. 

b. Nerves to inferior cephalic 

tentacles. 

c. Nerve to generative organs. 

d. Pedal nerve. 

t. Pedal commissure. 
e'. Visceral loop or commis¬ 
sure (?). 


under the pallial aperture. Stomach generally provided with 
chitinous or calcified masticatory plates. Visceral commissure fairly 


long, except in Runoina, Lobiger and Tktcosomttb, Henna* 
phr^te genital aperture, connected witli the pe^ by a ci^t^ 
groove, except in Actaeon, Lobiger and Cdvoliw'a longirostris, in 
which the s^rmiduct is a closed tube. Animals either swim or 
burrow. 


Fam. 1.— Actaeonidae, Cephalic shield bifid posteriorly; margins 
of foot slightly developed ; genital duct diaulic; visceral com¬ 
missure streptoneur- 

ous; shell thick, with t C 

prominent spire and 
elongated aperture; a 
horny operculum. 

Actaeon, British. Soli- 
dula. Tornalellaea, ex¬ 
tinct. Adelactaeon. 

Bullina. Bullinula. 7 

Fam. 2. — Uingiculidae, ft 

Cephalic disk enlarged 
anteriorly, lorming an 
open tube posteriorly ; 
shell external, thick, 
with prominent spire: 
no operculum. Ringi- 
cula. Pugnus. 

Fam. V — Tornalittidae. '' 

Margins of foot not V\a. -Cavolinia irideniata,Votsk. 

prominent; no radula; from the Mediterranean, magnified two 



sheU external, with diameters. (From Owen.) 


inconspicuous spire, a. Mouth. 

r<M««riKrt, British. Rc- b. Fair of cephalic tentacles. 
tusa. Volvula. C, C, f’tero]X)dial lobes of the fool. 

Fam. 4.— Scaphandridae. d. Median web connecting these. 
Cephalic shield short, e,e. Processes of the nmntle-.skirt re- 
truncated posteriorly ; fleeted over the surface of the 

eyes deeply embedded ; shell. 

three calcareous stem- g. The shell enclosing the visccrid 
achal plates ; shell ex- hump. 

tcrnal, with reduced h. The median spine of the shell, 

siiire. Scaphander, 

British. Atys. Smaragdinella. Cj'/icAuo,British. AmphUphyra, 
British. 


Fam. j. -Bullidae. Margins of loot well developed ; eyes super¬ 
ficial ; three ehitinou.s stomachal plates; shell external, with 
reduced sjiire. Bulla, British. Haminea, British. 

Fam. b.-Aceralidae. Cephalic shield continuous with neck; 
twelve to fourteen stomachal plates; a posterior pallial fila¬ 
ment pa,ssing through a notch in shell. Acera, British. Cvliii- 
drobulla, Volutella. 

Fam. 7.— Aplustridae. Foot very broad ; cephalic shield with 
lour tentacles; shell external, thin, without prominent .spire. 
Aplustrmn. Ilvdatina. Micromelo. 

Fam. 8.- Philimdae. Cephalic shield broad, thick and simple ; 
shell wholly internal, thin, spire much rcducetl, aiierlure 
very large. Pkihne, Briti.sh. Cryptophthalmus. Chelinodura. 
Phaneropklhalmus. Colpodaspis, British. Coloboceplialus. 

Fam. y.— Doridiidae. Cephalic shield ending posteriorly in a 
median point; shell internal, largely membranous ; no radula 
or stomachal plates. Duridium. Navarchtis. 

Fam. 10.— OastropleriUae. Cephalic shield pointed Ix^hind ; shell 
internal, chiefly membranous, with calcified nucieus, nautiloid ; 
parapodia forming fins. Gastroptcron. 

Fam. II.— Uuncinidae. Cephalic shield continuous with dorsid 
integument; no shell; ctenidium projecting from mantle 
cavity. Runcina. 

Fam. 12.— Lophocercidae. Shell external, globular or ovoid ; foot 
elongated, parapodia separate 
from ventral surface ; genital 

duct diaulic. Lobiger. Lapho- 

eercus. 

The next three families form the 
group formerly known as Thcco- 
somatous I^eropods. They arc 
all pelagic, the foot being entirely 
transformed into a pair of anterior 
fins: eyes arc absent, and the nerve Fig. 50.—Shell of Cavolinia 
centres are concentrated on the ven- tridentata, seen from the side, 
tral side of the oesophagus. / Postcro-dorsal surface. 

Fam. 13.— Liwacinidae. Dextral „ Antero-vcntral surface, 
animals, with shell coiled Median dorsal spine. 

pseudo-sinistraUy ; opcrcu urn ,•_ Mouth of the shell, 
with sinistral miral; pallial 

cavity dorsal. Limacina, British. Peraclis, ctenidium present. 

Fam. 14.— Cymbuliidae. Adult without shell; a sub-epithelial 
pscudoconch formed by connective tis.sue.; pallial cavity 
ventral. Cymbulia. Cytnbuliopsis. Gleba. Desmoplerus. 

Fam. 15.— Cavoliniidae. SheU not coiled, symmetneal; pallial 
cavity ventral. Cavolinia. CWo. Cuvierina. 

Tribe sa—A ply.siomorpha. ShIU more or less internal, much 
reduced or absent. Head bears two pairs of tentacles. Parapodia 
separatu from ventral surface, and generally transfonned into 

XI. 17 a 
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MrtiMliIng'WiiM. Viaeentl cowmitiaxe nnch shortened, except in 
jMfywiu. Genitid 'dadt akwaiilic; liMiiMBluodite dnet comwoted 
m^peidshijr a dUiited groove. Anhaala enher swim orcmwl. 

Fam. Shetl partly or wholly internal, or absent; 

well-developed ventm surface. Apiytia, 
DoMfifer, AptytMa, PhyUaplysia. Not- 

The next six families include the anhnals formerly known as 
GymnosOmatous Pteropods, characterize by the absence of mantle 
and shell, the reduction of the ventral surface of the loot, and the 
parapodial fins at the anterior end oif the body, They are aU pelagic. 

Fam. 2.— PtuumonodetmaHdae. Pharynx evaginable, with 

Buckera. AMwmetioderma. Dexiobranchaea. Spongiobrimehaea. 
SckixpbrsMum. 


Fam. x.—OiaHoptUM. Ko 
very longevagmable proboscis; 
a qaadriradisie temnnsl bran- 
chw. CUonoptU. 

Fam. 4. — Noinbfcmchatidtte. Pos¬ 
terior branchfatnzadiate. Noio- 
branchata. 

Fam. 5.— TUiptodontidae. Head 
very large,not marked ofi from 
the body,; neither branchia nor 
suckers ; fins situated near the 
middle of the body. Thliptodon. 

Fam. 6.— CHonidae. No branchia 



Fro. 51.—Embryo of Cavolinia 
Iridenlata. (From Balfour, after Fol.) 


a. Anus. 

/, Median portion of the foot. 
pn, Ptcropodial lobe of the foot. 
h, Heart. 

l, Intestine. 

m. Mouth. 
ot, Otocyst. 
g, Shell. 

r, Nephridium. 

s. Oesophagus. 

(T, Sac containing nutritive yolk. 

mb, Mantle-.skirt. 

ttif, Snb'paUial chamber. 

Kn, Contractile sinus. 


appendages or suckers ; a 



the foot. 

d. Median fold of same, 
f, Copulatory organ. 
h, Pointed extremity of tlie 
shell. 

I, Anterior margin of the 

II, Stomach. [.shell. 

(), Ijver. 

u, Hermaphrodite gonad. 


of any kind; a short evaginable pharynx, bearing paired conical 
buccal appendages or " cephaloconea.” Cliont. ParacLione. 
Fowlerina. 

Fam. g.—-Hatopsychidae. No branchia ; two long and branched 
buccal appendages. Halopsyche. 

Tribe 3.—Pleurobranchomorpha. Two pairs ol tentacles. 
Foot without parapodia; no paUial cavity, but always a single 
ctenidium situated on the right side between mantle and foot. 
Genital duct diaulic, without open seminal groove; male and 
female apertures contiguous. Visceral commissure short, tendency 
to concentration of all ganglia in dorsal side of oesophagus. 

Fam. I. — Tytodinidaa. Shell external and conical ; anterior 
tentacles form a frontal veil; ctenidium extending only over 
right side ; a distinct osf^radinm. Tylodina. 

Fam. 2.— UnArtUidae. Shell external, conjcal, much flattened ; 
anterior tentacies very small, and situated vrith the mouth in 
a notch of the foot below the head ; ctenidium very large. 
Uimbrella. 

Fam. 3.— PleutiAiranchidat. Shell covered by mantle, or absent; 


aatsrica: teataokw form rt frontal .veil; mantle ici)ntain»j« pif .u tei . 
Plturohrauetaii. BmilmUa. BaUotiMtUa. Ose m btt, .Biltidi. 
OscaniMa. Oscaniopsis, PUurobranchaea. 

Suborder a.—N udibrancuia. Shell absent in the adult; no 
ctenidium or osphradium. Body generally slug-like, and externally 
symmetrical. Visceral mass not marked ofl from the foot, except in 
Hedylidat. Dorsal respiratory appendages frequently present. 
Visceral commissure reduced; nervous system concentrated on 
dorsal side of oesophagus. Marine; generally carnivorous, and 
brightly coloured, affording many instances m protective resem¬ 
blance. 

Tribe I.— Tritoniohorpka. Liver wholly or partially contained 
in the visceral mass. Anus lateral, on the right Side, llsually two 
rows of ramified dorsal appendages. Genital duct diaulic; male 
and female apertures contiguous. 

Fam. I.— Tritoitiidas. Anterior tentacles form a frontal veil; 
foot rather broad. Tritonia, British. Marienia, 

Fam, 2.— Scyllatidat. No anterior tentacles ; dorsal appendages 
broad and foliaceous ; foot very narrow ; stomach with homy 
plates. Scytlaaa, pelagic. 

Fam. 3.— PhyllirluMae. No anterior tentacles, and no dorsal 
^pendages ; body laterally compressed, transparent; pelagic. 
Phyllirhoe. 

Fam. 4.— Telhyidae. Head broad, surrounded by a funnel-shaped 
velum or hood ; no radula; dorsal appendages foliaceous. 
Tethys. Meiihe. 

Fam. 3.— Dtndronoiidae. Anterior tentacles forming a scalltmed 
frontal veil; dorsal appendages and tentacles simllariy ramified. 
Dendronotus. Campaspt. 

Fam. 6.-—Iiornellidae. Dorsum furnished on either side with 
papillae, at the base of which arc ramified appendages. Sornella. 

Fam. y.—Lomanotidae. Body flattened, the two dorsal borders 
prominent and fohaccous. Lomanotus, British. 

Tnbc. 2.— Doridomohpha. Body externally symmetrical; anus 
median, posterior, and generally dorsal, surrounded by ramified 
jiallial appendages, constituting a secondary branchi^ Liver not 
ramified m the integuments. Genital duct triaulic. Spicules present 
in the mantle. 

Fani. 1.— Poiyooratidao, A more or le.ss prominent frontal 



Fit 53 .—Halopsyche gaudichaudii. 
Soul (From Owen.) Much enlarged; 
the body-wall removed. 


«, The mouth. 

C, The ptcropodial lobes of the foot. 
/, The centrally-placed hind-foot. 
d, I, e, Throe pairs of tentacle-like 
processes plac^ at the sides of 
the mouth, and developed (in all 
probability) from the fore-loot, 
o'. Anus. 
y. Genital pore, 
ft, Ketractor muscles, 
e and p. The liver. 
u, v, til, Genitalia. 



fio. 54 .—A ncula 
crisiaia, one of the 
pygobranchiate Opis- 
thobranchs (dorsal 
view). (From Gegen- 
baur, after Alder and 
Hancock.) 


a, Anus. 

br, Secondary brancliia 
surrounding the 
anua 

t, Cephalic tentacles. 

External to the 
branchia are seen ten 
club-like processes of 
the dorsal wall, these 
are the " oerata ” 
whicli are character¬ 
istically developed in 
another sub-order of 
Opisthobrancha. 


veil • branchiae non-retractile. Euflocamm. Polycera, British. 
Thecacera, British. Aegints, British. Plocamophtrus. Polio. 
Crimora. Triopn, British. Triopdla. 

Fam. i.—Goniodoridida». Maatle-border projectmg; fr^^ 
reduced, aad often covered by the anterior border of the 
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matte, •^?*^nJi<luii£tth«. L«m$tMilori ».: 

British. Ancula, Bntteh. r>W(ti|«C^ Jfjifcatadlal. 

Eun. 3.*-iHrt»r(Hi<»*»<ruJM. No fawndh te* laiirt B>e 

An. 4^-MD«Wtfo«. Mwtle ilUiWvdoped; 

tttw part df the body ; afltdn^ tfiurafteaiiMw 

nehiM iam«pjiMir nkfMnrfil* IDnMl. StitlSb* 
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acfaiae peoetsify wtractite. Don*, British- 
Ch»amodotn. . .3., 

Beun. j^^ D(»idopsiSt». PharynxBOCtorial; notad^^ tiWlWWhl 
loaette on the dorsal sarf^, above the 
I>oniopsis. 

Fam. 6 .-—Corambiime. Anus and braachia posterior, behW the 
mantte-border, Conunbe. 

Faoi. 7 .~PhyUidudae, Pharynx suctorial; branchiae sunound- 
ing the body, between the nuutle and foot. Piiyilidiu. 
Pry$rta. 

The last three tamilicB constitute the sub^tiibo Porostomata, 
(baiBctecised by the reduction oi the buccal mass, which is modified 
into a suctorial apparatus. 

Tribe 3.—EonuoMoltPHA {Cladohxpatica). The whede of the liver 
-contained in the iategumcats and tegumenta^ papillae. Genital 
duct diaulic ; male and female apertures contiguous. The anus is 
antero.lateraJ, esec^t in the Proetonotidae, in which it is median. 
Tegumenlary papillae not ramified, and containing cnidosacs with 
nematocysts. 

Fam. 1.— Eolididat. Dorsal papillae spindle-shaped or ohib- 
^mped. Etdis, British. FaoeUna, British. Ttvgipes, British. 
Gonitciis. CMhotia. EmUetOnia. Galvina, Calma. Hero. 

J-'am. 2. — GlaMidat. Body furnished with three pairs of lateral 
lobes, bearing the tegnmontary papillae ; foot very narrow ; 
pelagic. Giauciuc. 

Fam. 3. — H4dytidat. Body elongated; visceral mass marked 
off from foot postoriorty ; dorsal appendages absent, or reduced 

^ to a single pair ; .spicules in the integument, H-edyle. 

Fam. 4. — Pstudovtrmidae. Head without tentacles; body 
elongated ; anus on right side. Psendovermis, 

Fam. 5. — ProetonotidM. Anus posterior, median; anterior 
tentacles, atrophied; foot broad. Janus, British. Procio- 
nntus, British. 

Fam. 0.— Dotouidan. Bases of the rhinophorcs surrounded by 
a sheath ; dorsal papillae tuborculated and club-shaped, in a 
single row on cither side of the dorsum ; no cnidosacs. Doto, 
British. Gellina. Heromarpha. 

Fam. 7.— Eiouidae. Dorsal papillae with a membranous ex¬ 
pansion ; male and female apertures at some distance from 
eacli other ; pelagic. Eiona. 

Fam. 8.— PUurophyllidM. Anterior tentacles in the form of a 
digging shield ; mantle without appendages, bnt respiratory 
papiUao beneath the mantle-border. Plturopbyilidia. 

Fam. 9.— Dcrmatobranckiiae. I.ike the last, but wholly without 
branchiae. Dermatobranchus. 

Tribe 4. Elysiomormia. Liver ramifies in integuments and ox- 
tend.s into dorsal papillae, but there are no cnidosacs. Genital duct 
always triaulic, ana male and female apertures distant from each 
other. No mandibles, and radula uniscrial. Never more than one 
pair of tentacles, and these are absent in Alderia and sOme species 
of Limapontia. 

Fam. i.—Herntaeidae. Foot narrow; dorsal papillae linear Or 

fusiform, in several 
serie.s. Htrntasu, 
British. Stiliger. Ai- 
dtfiu, British. 

1 ' a in. 4 . — Phyllo- 
brunchidae. Foot 
broad ; dorsal papillae 
flattened and folia- 
ceoils. Phyllobranchus. 
Cyerct. 

Fam. 3.-~Plakobran- 
chidde. Body dc- 
pressed. Without dorsal 
papillae, but With two 
very large lateral ex¬ 
pansions, With dorsal 
plications. Plakb- 
branchus. 

Fart. 4 .~^Ely siidat. 
Body elongated, With 
lateral expansions ; 
tentacles large; foot 
narrow. Ely si a, 
British. TiHdachta. 
Fart. K.^LiihapdnHiilde. 
No teteral expandons, 
and ho donifii papilUie; 
bodyiytehartfotm; anus 
A etosonia, 


5^3 




^rt&ra^iatb'C 
loBS.cttnidiuin ibil. 

-tobhedoirtatJwwlgnoi the -- 

Uw aperture 

neatly clos^mJ?” 1 °^ '****«•' 

hvdnvirat!^ “** « admitted ®®“*«rtea into a 

nyoiostatic purposes, and tar raspimtoiy and 

M preiTO ft on^ fa ^ nnxkihsj^. 
epwraijate pnhnoimte 

in other essential loatures^f ^'h ’**!•* riifier 

mantle - border. I Pntmonata are, Uhe the other P'dmonata. The 

' daboraiely de^aloped hermaphrodite with 

if+he ^ '’"’7 numerous smaff denticles 

the ungual nbbon. In aquatic Pulmonata the o-stihradimn is 
rei&iilsa, 

In some Puimondta (snails) the foot is extended at right angles 
to the visceral hump, whicll rises itom it in the form of a coll as in 
SlToptoneura; m Others the vtsceiOl hump is not elevated, but is 
extended with the foot, and the shell is small or absent '(slugs). 

Pulmonata are widely dtsringTdshcd from a small nirmher of 
Streptoncum at one time asso^ated with them on account of their 
mantlo-chambor being converted, os in Pulmonata, into a lung, and 
the ctenidium or branchial plume aborted. The terrestrial .Strepto- 
neura (represented in England by the common genus Cyclostoma) 



A 

Fig. 5<.—Dorsal and Vorttral ViCWof 
PleurophvUiditt lineata (Cltto), One of 
the Eoiidomorph Nudibranchs. (After 
Kcfdrsteln.) 
h, The mouth. 

I, The temeUiform sub-palUal gills, 
which (as in Patella} replace the 
typical Molluscan ctenidium. bodriytetaa 

donal', rtediUA altd posterior. lAmapemtiu, mtish. 

British. Cttiia. 

Order 2 (of the Buthyneura),—P olhonata. Euthyneurous 
Gastrepoda, probably derived from ancestral forme similar to the 





Flo. j6.—‘A Series of Stylommatophorous Pulmonata, showing 
transitional forms between snail and tlug. 

A, Helix pomatia. (From Keferstein.) 

B, Helicophaiitd brevipes, (From Keferstein, after Pfeiffer.) 

C, Testdcella halioiidea. (From Keforstein.) 

D, AHon dter, the ftteat black slug. (FtOm Keferstein.) 

a, Shell in A, S, C, shell-sac (closed) in D; 6, orifice leading 
into the subpallial chamber (luug). 

have a twisted visceral nervc-loop, an operculum on the foot, a 
complex rhipidoglossate or tadnlteglossate radula, and are of distinct 
sexes. The Pulmonata have a straight -visceral nerve-loop, usually 
no operculum even iit the embryo, and a mullidenticulate radula, 
the teeth being eqUi^tormal; and th*y are hermaphrodite. Some 
Pulmonata (Ltmnaea, &c.) live in freSh waters although broutliing 
air. The remarkable discovery has beeii made 
that in deep lakes Subh LimHddi do not 
breathe air, out admit Water to the l(Mg-oac 
emd live at the bottom. The lurtg-Aao setvea 
undoubtedly as a hydrostatic apparatus id 
the aquatic Pulmonata, as Welt as asSiOting 
respimtkm. 

The Same general range of bOdy-fOrm is -r-,,. 

Shown in Pulmonata hs in the Metewpoda 4 ' "Z,); 

and in the OpisthobmneWa; atoneoxiteme 
we have malls with coiled visoeral hnwp, at 
the other cylindrical or ffatteited shige (see 

5 *)- -Limpet'-Hke forms tttO Mlo found (fig. 57, Ancyhis). The 
wot ift dwfiiys simple, t*ith Ct 9 sutf&e frt>hi 

end to end, but in the enibryo LmHaea It riiowS a bilobed char¬ 
acter, which leads on to the COnditlan characterise Of PterOpoda. 
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The adaptation of the Pulmonata to terrestrial life has entailed 
little modification of the internal oreanitation. In one senus 
{Planorbis) the plasma of the blood is coloured red by haemoglobin, 
this being the only instance of the presence of this body in the blood 
of Glossophorous Mollusca, though it occurs in corpuscles in the blooil 
of the bivalves Area and Solen (Lankester). 

The generative apparatus of the snail (Helix) may serve as an 
example of the hermaphrodite apparatus common to idle Pulmonata 
and OpUthobiancliia (fig. 38). From 
the ovo-testis, which lies near the apex 
of the visceral coil, a common herma¬ 
phrodite duct ve proceeds, which 
receives the duct of the compact white 
albuminipurous gland, ISd, and then 
becomes much enlarged, the additional 
width being due to the development of 
glandular folds, which are regarded as 
forming a uterus «. Where these folds 
cease the common duct splits into two 
portions, a male and a female. The 
male duct vd becomes fleshy and 
muscular near its termination ai the 
genital pore, lorming the penis f>. 
Attached to it is a diverticulum fl, in 
which the spermatozoa which have 
descended from the ovo - testis are 
stored and modelled into .sperm ropes 
or spcrmatophorcs. The female por¬ 
tion of the duct is more complex. Soon 
after quitting the uterus it is joined by 
a long duct leading from a glandular 
sac, the spermatheca (/?/). In this duct 
and sac the .spermatophores received 
in copulation from another snail are 
lodged. In Helix horlensts the sperma¬ 
theca is simple. In other .species of 
Helix a second duct (a,s large in Helix 
ttsfiersa as the chief one) is given off 
Fio. 58,—Hermaphrodite iVom the sperroathocal duct, and in the 
Keproductive Apparatus nl natural state is closely adherent to the 
the Garden Snail (Hcf»,TAor- wall ol the uterus. This second duct 
tensis). has normally no spermathecal gland at 

z, Ovo-testis. its termination, which is simple and 

ve. Hermaphrodite duct. blunt. But in rare cases in Helix 
lid, Albuminiparous gland, asperia a second spermatheca is found 
11, Uterine dilatation ot at the end of this second duct. Tracing 
the hermaphrodite the widening female duct onwards wo 
duct. now come to the oixmings of the 

d, Digitate accessorv iligitate accessory glands d, d, which 
glands on the female )>robably assist in the formation of the 
duct. egg-capsule. Close to them is the re- 

/).«, Calcilerous gland or markable dart-sac ps, a thick-walled 

dart-sac on the female sac, in the lumen of which a crystalline 

duct. lour-fluted rod or dart consisting of 

if/, Spermatheca or recep- carbonate of lime is found. It is sup- 
tacle of the sperm in posed to act in some way as a stimulant 
copulation, opening m copulation, but possibly has to do 
into the female duct, with the calcareous covering of the 
vd, Male duct (vas de- egg-capsule. Other Pulmonata exhibit 
ferens). r ariations of secondary importance in 

p. Penis. the details of this hermaphrodite ap- 

//, Flagellum. paratus. 

The nervous system of Helix is not 
favourable as an example on account of the fusion of the ganglia 
to form an almost uniform ring of nervou.s matter around the 
oesophagus. The pond-snail (Limnaeus) furnishes, on the other 
hand, a verv lieautiful case of distinct ganglia and couiu'cting 
cords (fig. 50). The demonstration which it aflords of the ex¬ 
treme shortening of the Euthyueurous visceral iierve-loop is most 
instructive and valuable for comparison with and explanation of 
the condition of the nervous centres in Cephalopoda, a.s also of 
some Opisthobranchia. The figure (fig. yj) is sufficiently described 
in the letterpreas attached to it; the pair of buccal ganglia joined 
by the connectives to the cerebrals are, as in most of our figures, 
omitted. Here we need only further draw attention to the osphra- 
dium, discovered by Lacaze-Duthiers, and shown by Spongel to 
agree m its innervation with that organ in all other Gastropoda. 
On account of the shortness of the visceral loop and the proximity 
of the right visceral ganglion to the oesophageal ncrve-rii^, the nerve 
to the ospliradium and olfactory ganglion is very long. The position 
of the osphradium corresponds more or less closely with that of the 
vanished right ctenidium, with which it is normally associated. In 
Helix and Lirnax the osphradium has not been described, and 
possibly its discovery might clear up the doubts which have 
lieen raised as to the nature of the mantle-chamber of those 
genera. In Planorbis, which is sinistral (as are a few other genera 
or exceptional varieties of various Anisopleurous Gastropods) 
instead of being destral, the osphradium is on the left side, 
and receives its nerve from the left visceral ganglion, the 
whole series of unilateral organs being reversed. This is, as 



might bo expected, what is found to be the case in all " reversed ” 
Gastropods. 

The shell of the Pulmonata, though always light and delicate, is in 
many cases a well-developed spiral " house,” into which the creature 
can withdraw itself; ana, although the foot possesses no operculum, 
yet in Helix the aperture of the shell is closed in the winter by a 
complete lid, the " hybemaculum,” more or less calcareous in nature, 
which is secreted by the foot. In Clausilia a peculiar modification of 
this lid exists permanently in the adult, attached by an clastic stalk 
to the mouth of the shell, and known as the “ clausilium.” In 
Limnaeus the permanent shell is preceded in the embryo by a well- 
marked .shell-gland or primitive diell-sac (fig. 60), at one time sup¬ 
posed to be the developing anus, but shown by Lankester to be 
identical with the “ shell-gland ” discovered by him in other Mol¬ 
lusca (Pisidium, Pleurobranchidium, Neritina, itc.). As in other 
Gastropoda Anisopleura, this shell-sac may abnormally develoji 
a plug of chitinous matter, but normally it flattens out and dis¬ 
appears, whilst the cap-like rudiment of the permanent shell is shed 
out from the dome-like surface of the visceral hump, in the centre ot 
which the shell-sac existed for a brief period. 

In Clausilia, according to the observations of C. Gegenbaur, the 
primitive shell-sac does not flatten out and disappear, but takes the 
form of a flattened closed sac. Within this closed sac a plate of cal¬ 
careous matter is developed, and after a time the upper wall of the 
.sac disappears, and the calcareous plate continues to grow as the 
nucleus of the permanent shell. In the slug Testacella (fig. 56, C) 
the shell-plate never attains a large size, though naked. In other 
slugs, namely, Limax and Arian, the shell-sac remains permanently 
closed over the shell-plate, which in the latter genus consists of a 
granular mass of carbonate of lime. The permanence of the primi¬ 
tive shell-sac in these slugs is a point of considerable interest. H i.s 
clear enough that the sac is of a different origin from that of Aplysiu 
(described m the section treating of Opisthobranchia), being primi¬ 
tive instead of .secondary. It seems probable that it is identical 
with one of the open sacs in which each shell-plate of a Chiton is 
formed, and the series of plate-like imbrications which are placed 
behind the single shell-sac 011 the dorsum of the curious slug, Pleclro- 
phorus, suggest the possibility of the formation of a -series of shell- 
sacs on the back of that animal similar to those which we find in 
Chiton. Whether the closed primitive shell-sac of the slugs (and 
with it the transient embryonic shell-gland of all other Mollusca) is 
precisely the same thing us the closed sac in which the calcareous 
pen or shell of the Cephalopod Sepia and its allies is formed, 
IS a further question 
which we shall con¬ 
sider when dealing 
with the Cephalopoda. 

It is important here 
to note that Clausilia 
furnishes us with an 
exceptional in.stance 
of the continuity of the 
shell or secreted pro¬ 
duct of the primitive 
shell - sac with the 
adult shell. In most 
other Mollusca (Aniso¬ 
pleurous Gastropods, 

I’teropods and Con- 
chifera) there is a want 
of such continuity; 
the primitive shell-sac 
contributes no factor 
to the permanent shell, 
or only a very minuti; 
knob - like particle 
{Neritina and Palu- 
dina). It flattens out 
and disappears Irefore 
the work of forming 
the permanent shell 



Fig. Jig. —Nervous System of the Pond- 
Snail, Limnaeus stagnalis, as a type of the 
.short-looped euthyneurous condition. The 
short visceral “ loop ” with its three ganglia 
is lightly-shaded. 
ce. Cerebral ganglion. 
pe. Pedal ganglion, 
commences. And just pi^ Pleural ganglion, 
ns there is a break Abdominal ganglion. 

sp. Visceral ganglion of the left side; op¬ 
posite to it is the visceral ganglion of 
the right .side, which gives off the long 
nerve to the olfactory ganglion and 
orohradium 0. 

In J^norbis and in A uricula (Pulmonata, 
allied to Limnaeus) the olfactory organ is 
on the left side and receives its nerve from 
the left visceral ganglion. (After Spengel.) 

being formed afresh on 

the surface of the visceral hump. It is, then, in this sense that we 
may speak of primary, secondary and tertiary shells in Mollusca, 
recognizing the fact that they may be merely phases fused by con¬ 
tinuity of growth so as to form hut one shell, or that in other cases 
they may be presented to us as separate individual things, in virtue 
of the non-development of the later phases, or in virtue of sudden 
changes in the activity of the mantle-surface causing the shedding 


at this stage, so (as 
observed by A. Krohn 
in Marsema = Echino- 
spira) there may be a 
break at a later stage, 
the nautiloid shell 
formed on the larva 
being cast, and a new 
shell of a diflferent form 
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or disappearance of one phase of shell-formation before a later one 
is entered upon. 

The development of the aquatic Fulmonata from the egg offers 
considerable facilities for study, and that of Limtuuus has been 
elucidated by E. R. Lankester, whilst H. Rabl has with remarkable 
skill applied the method of sections to the study of the minute 
embryos of Planorbis. The chief features in the development of 
I.imnatus are exhibited in fig. 60. There is not a very large amount 
of food-material present in the egg of this snail, and accordingly the 
cells resulting from division are not so unequal as in many other 
cases. The four cells first formed are of equal size, and then four 
smaller cells are formed by division of these four so as to lie at one 
end of the first four (the pole corresponding to that at which the 
" directive corpuscles " are extruded and remain). The smaller cells 
now divide and spread over the lour larger cells; at the same time 
a space—the cleavage cavity or blastocoel—forms in the centre of 
the mulbeny-like ma.ss. Then the large cells recommence the 
process of division and sink irtto the hollow of the sphere, leaving 
an elongated groove, the blastopore, on the surface. The invaginated 
cells (derived from the divi.sion of the lour big cells) form the endo- 
derm or arch-enteron; the outer cells are the ectoderm. The blasto¬ 
pore now closes along the middle part of its course, which coincides 



Fig. 60.—Embryo of Limnaeits stagiialis, at a stage when the 
Trochospliere is developing foot and shell-gland and becoming a 
Veliger, seen as a transparent object under slight pressure. (Lan- 
ke.ster.) 


ph. Pharynx (stomodacal in¬ 

vagination). 

V, f. The ciliated band marking 
out the velum. 

«g. Cerebral nerve-ganglion. 
re, Stiebel’s canal (left side), 
probably an evanc.scent 
embryonic nepliridium. 
sh, The primitive shell-sac or 
shcU-gland. 

pi. The rectal peduncle or 

pedicle of invagination; its 


attachment to the ecto¬ 
derm is coincident with the 
hindmost extremity of the 
elongated blastopore of fig. 

- 5 > . 

tgc, Mesobla.stic (skeletotrophic 
and muscular) cells invest¬ 
ing g5, tlie hilobed arch- 
enteron or lateral vesicles 
of invaginated endoderm, 
which will develop int o liver. 

/, The foot. 


in position with the future “ foot.” One end of the blastopore 
becomes nearly closed, and an ingrowth of ectoderm takes place 
around it to form the stomodaeum or fore-gut and mouth. The 
other extreme end closes, but the invaginated endoderm cells remain 
in continuity with this extremity of the blastojKrre, and form the 
"rectal peduncle” or "pedicle of invagination” of I-ankoster, 
although the endoderm cells retain no contact with the middle region 
of the now closod-up blastoiiore. The anal opening forms at a late 
period by a very short ingrowth or proctodaeum coinciding with the 
blind termination of the rectal peduncle (fig. 60, pi). 

The Iwdy-cavity and the muscular, fibrous and va.scular tissues 
arc traced partly to two symmetrically disposed “ mesoblasts,” 
which bud off from the invaginated arch-enteron, partly to cells 
derived from the ectoderm, which at a very early stage is connected 
by long processes with the invaginated endoderm. The external 
form of the embryo goes through the same changes as in other 
Gastropods, and is’not, as was held prevlou.sly to Lankestcr's obser¬ 
vations, exceptional. When the middle and hinder regions of the 
blastopore are closing in, an equatorial ridge of ciliated cells is 
formed, converting the embryo into a typical trochosphere. 

The foot now protrudes below the mouth, and the ^st-oral hemi¬ 
sphere of the trochosphere grows more rapidly than the anterior or 
velar area. The young foot shows a bilobed form. Within the velar 
area the eyes ana the cephalic tentacles commence to rise up, and 
on the surface of the post-oral region is formed a cap-like shell and 
an encircling ridge, which gradually increases in prominence and 
becomes the freely depending mantle-skirt. The outline of the velar 


area becomes strongly emarginated and can bo traced through the 
more mature embryos to the cephalic lobes or labial processes of the 
adult Limnatus (fig. 61). 

The increase of the visceral dome, its spiral twi.sting, and the 
gradual closure of the space overhung by the mantlc-skirt so as to 




Fig. Oi.—A, B, C. Three views of l.imtiaeus stagnali<i, in order to 
show the persistence of the larval velar area v, as the circuni-oral lobes 
of the adult, m, Moiith ; /, foot; v, velar area, the margin e corre¬ 
sponding with the ciliated band which demarcates the velar area 
or velum of the embryo Gastropod (see fig. 4, D, E, F, H, I, e). 
(Original.) 

convert it into a lung-sac with a small contractile aperture, belong to 
stages in the development later than any represented in our figures. 

We may now revert briefly to the internal organization at a period 
when the trocho.sphcre is beginning to show a prominent foot growing 
out from the area where the mid-region of the elongated blastopore 
was situated, and having therefore at one end of it the mouth and 
at the otlier the antis. Fig. 60 represents such an embryo under 
.slight compre.s8ion as seen by transmitted light. The ciliated band 
of the left side of the velar area is indicated by a lino extending 
from V to V ; the foot / is seen between the pharynx ph and t'lo 
pedicle of invagination pi. The mass of the arch-enteron or in¬ 
vaginated endodcrmal sac has taken on a bilobed form, and its cells 
are swollen (gs and tgc). This bilobed sac becomes entirely the liver 
in the adult; the intestine and stomach are formed from the pedicle 
of invagination, whilst the pharynx, oesophagus and crop form from 
the stomodacal invagination ph. To the right (in the figure) of the 
rectal peduncle is seen the deeply invaginated shell-gland sj, witli a 
secretion sh protruding from it. The shell-gland is destined in 
Limnaeus to become very rapidly .stretched out, and to disappear. 
Farther up, within the velar area, the rudiments of the cerebral 
nerve-ganglion vg are seen separating from the ectodenn. A remark- 
aide cord of cells having a po.sition just below the integument occurs 
on each side of the head. In the figure the cord of the left side is 
seen, marked rc. This paired organ consists of a string of ccUs which 
are perforated by a duct o)ieniiig to the exterior and ending internally 
in a flame-cell. Such cannulatod cells are characteristic of the neph- 
ridia of many worms, and the organs thus formed in the embryo 
l.imnaeus are embryonic nephridia. The most imjiortant fact about 
them is that they disappear, and arc in no way connected with the 
typical nepliridium of the adult. In reference to their first observer 
they were formerly called " .Stiebel’s canals.” Other Fulmonata 
possess, when embryos, Stieliel's canals in a more fully developed 
state, for instance, the common slug I.imax, Here too they dis¬ 
appear during embryonic life. .Similar larval nephridia occur in 
other Gastropoda. In the marine Streptoneura they are ectodermic 
projections which ultimately fall off.; in the Opisthobranchs they 
are closed pouches; in Paludina and Bithynia they are canals as in 
PulmonaUi. 

Marine Pulmonata .—Whilst the Fulmonata arc essentially a 
terrestrial and fresh-water group, there is one genus of slug-like 



Fig. 62 .—Oncidium tonganum, a littoral Fulmonato, found on the 
shores of the Indian and Pacific Oceans (Mauritius, Japan). 

Fulmonatos which frequent the sea-coast (Oncidium, fig. 62). Karl 
Semper has sliown that these slugs have, in addition to the usual 
pair of cephalic eyes, a numlxsr of eyes developed upon the dorsal 
integument. These dorsal eyes are very perfect in elaboration, 
possessing lens, retinal ucrvc-en4, cells, retmal pigment and optic 
nerve. Otirioudy enough, howev()||, they differ from the cephalic 
Molluscan eye in the fact that, as inHhe vertebrate eye, the filaments 
of the optic nerve penetrate the retina, and are connected with the 
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alBlaoes of the nerve-end cells nearer the lens instead of rritb the 
apposite end. The signifieanoe of this snungemcnt is not known, 
hut it is important to note, as .shown b/ V. Henson, S. J. Hicinon and 
others, that in the ttivalves Pcctnt and Spondytus, which also have 
oye» upon the mantle quite ddatinct: f r om typical ce^dialic eyes, 
there is the same relationship as in Oncidiidac of the optic nerve to 
the retinal cells. In both Oncidiidae and Pecten the pallial eyes have 
probably been developed by the motiification of tentacles, such as 
coexist m an unmodified form with the eyes. The Oncidiidae are, 
according to K. Semper, pursued as food by the leaping fish Perioph- 
thalmus, and the dorsal eyes are of especial value to them in aiding 
them to escape from this enemy. 

Sub-order t.—B asommatochora. Pulmonata with an external 
shell. The head bears a single pair of contractile but not invaginablc 
tentacles, at the base of which are tlic eyes. Penis at some distance 
from the female aperture, except in Amphibolct and Siphonaria. 
All have an oaphraoium, except the Auritulidae, which are terres¬ 
trial, and it is situated outside the pallial cavity in tliose iorms in 
which water is not admitted into the lung. There is a vellger stage | 
in development, but the velum is reduced. 

Fam. I. — Auriculidae, Terrestrial and usually littoral; genital 
duct monaulic, the penis being connected with the aperture by 
an open pr closed groove; shell with a prominent spire, the 
internal partitions often absorbed and the aperture denticulated. 
Auricula. Cassiduta. Alexia. Melampus. CarycMum, 
terrestrial, British. Scarabus. Leuconia, Brltisli. Btauneria. 
Pedipei. 

Fam. 2. —Olinidae. Shell with short spire, and wfde oval aperture ; 
tentacles short. Oliita, British. Camplonyx, terrestrial. 

Faiul 3.— AmpMfOfida*. SheU spirally coiled; Itead broad, 
without proinineat tentacles; foot short, operculated ; marine. 
AttiphibiAtf 

Fam. 4.— SiphaiMtriidae. Visceral mass and shell conical; ten¬ 
tacle* atrophied; head expanded; genitid apertures con¬ 
tiguous ; marine animals, with an aquatic pallial cavity cou- 
taining ascomlary branchial laminae. Siphonaria. 

Fam, j,— Gaddniida*. Visceral mass and shell conicid; head 
flattened.; pallial cavity aqivativ, but without a branchia; 
genital apertures separated. Gadinia. 

Fatn. G.-~Chiiimiiae-. Shell ovoid, wiitb short spire, wide a]>erture 
and folded columella; inferior pallial lol>« tiuck; visceral 
eommiasurfr still twisCcd. Chilina. 

Fam. y,~~Limnaeidae. Shell thin, doxtral, witli prominent spire 
and oval apfctute; nio inferior palhal lobe. Ltmnaea, Britisli. 
Amphipaplia, Bcitiah. 

Fam. 8. Pamphedyffidae. Shell dextral, hyperstrophic, animal' 
smistrsd. PompMyx, Ghoanamphaius. 

Fam. 9,— •Planorbidae. Visceral mass and sholl siniKtral; infarior 
pallial lobe ve^ prominent, and transformed into a branchia. 
Pianorbis, British. Btdinus. Miraiesta. 

Fam. lOb— Ancylidtoe. SheU conical, not spiral; inferior pallial 
lobe- transformed into a branchia. Ancylus, British. LtUia. 
GrumUachia. 

Fam. 11,— Physidat. Viscuref mass and shell sinistrally coiled ; 
ehoU thiu, with narrow aperture; no inferior paliial lobe. Physa, 
British. Apiexa, British. 

Sub-order a.—S tylommaxophora. Pulmonata with two pairs 
of tentaclon, except JanelUdae and Vertigo ; these tentacles are in- 
voginable, and the eyes are borne on the summits of the po.storior 
pair. Male and female genital apertures Q)H)n into a common vesti- 
intle, except in Vaginulidae ana Oncidiidae. Except in Oncidium, 
there is no kHKer a veliger stage in development. 

Tribe i.—I ioldcnatha. Jaw simple, without a superior ap¬ 
pendage. 

Fam. I.— StiettUidae. Radula with elongated and pointed teeth, 
like those of the Agnatha; a Jaw present. Plutonia. Trigo- 
noohlamys. 

Fam. a.— Zonitidae. Sh(^ external, smooth, huliciform or 
flattened; ndula with pointed marginal teeth. Zoniles, 
British. Ariophanta. Or-biella. Vilrina. Helicarinn. 

Fam. 3.— Limacidae. Shell intonud. Limax, British. Parma- 
cella. Urocyclus. Partnarion, Amalia. Agriolimax. 
Mesolimax. Monoehroma. ParaUmax. Metalimax. 

Fam. 4.— PkHomycidae. No shell; maarie covers the whole 
surface of the body; radula with squarish teeth. Philemycus. 

Fam. j.— Ottraooletnidae. SheU latgiuy chitinocs, not spii^, its 
calcmreons apex projecting throng a small hole in the mantle. 
Ostraeolethe. 

Fam. 6.— Arionidae. Shell intemal, or absent; mantle restricted 
to the anterior and middle part of the body; radnhk with 
squarish teeth, Arian, British. Geomalmus. ArioHmax. Ana- 
denus. 

Fam. f.—^HeUeidae. Shrfl with medium spire, external or partly 
covered by ’tile mantle ; genital aperture Wekjw f*ie rigivt pos¬ 
terior tknWle ; genitaf apparatus generafly provided with a 
dart-sac and m^ifld vesicles. Helix, British. Bulimia. 
HempkiUia. Beretidfia. Cothimlyta. RHodta. 

Fatn. H.— Endodontiiae. Shell external, spiral, generally orna¬ 
mented with riba ; borders of aperture thin and not reflected ; 
radula with’ square teeth; genital ducts without accessory 


oTgaasi Endodanta.. Punetum. Sphyradimn.. Laoma. Pyrti- 
midula. 

Fam. ^.—OrtheUieiiae. SheH external, ovoid, the last whorl 
swollen, aperture ovail with a. simple border; radulac teeth u 
oblique rows. Orlkalicut. 

Fam. la.—Bidimulidae. Jaw formed of folds imbricated, exter¬ 
nally and meeting at on acute angle near the tiaae. BuHmuhua. 
PelteUa. Amphibulimua. 

Fam, II. — Cylindrillidae, Shell turricidated, with sumeroua 
whorls, tlw last more or lessi detached. Cylindaella. 

Pam. i2.-~Pupidae. SheU external, vrith ejongated spire and 
numerous whorls, aperture geaecally narrow; mole genital 
duct without mnltifid vesicles. Pupa, Baitiah. Eueahdium. 
Vertigo, British. Bwlimtatws, Brithh. ClauaiUa, British.. Baha. 
Zospeum. Megatpira. Strophia. Anoatoma. 

Fam. 13.—Stmogyridae. Shell elongated, with a more or less 
obtnse summit; aperture with a simple border. Atkina. 
Stenagyra. Penusacia, British. CiemeUa, CaecilianaUa^ 
Axem. Opeaa. 

Fam. 14.— JHeiicleridae. SheU buUmoid, dextral or sinistral'; 
radular teeth, expanded at their extremities andtmulticuspidale. 
HeUeier. Tornatalltna. 

Tribe 2 .—Agnatha. No jaws; teeth narrow and pointed; 
carnivorous. 

Fam. I. — Oleacinidae. Shell oval, elongated, wHh narrow aper¬ 
ture ; neck very long; labial pal^s prominent. Oleacina 
(Glandina). Sireptostyla. 

Fam. 2.— TesUtcellxdae. Shell globular or auriform, external or 
partly covered by the mantle. Slrepfaxi.i. Gibbulina. Aerope. 
nhytida. Daudenardia. TeslaceUa. Chlamydophorua. Schizo- 
glossa. 

I'am. 3.— Raihouisiidae. No slieH, a carinatod mantle covering 
the whole body ; male and' female apertures distant, the female 
near the anus. Rathouisia. Atopoa. 

Tribe 3 .—Elasmognatha. Jaw with a well-developed dorsal 
appendage. 

Fam. 1.— 5 i/cc»n«iii(«t. Anterior tentacles much reduced ; male 
and female apertures contiguous but distinct; sliell thin, 
.spiral, with short spire. Succinea, British. Homalonyx. Hya- 
limax. Neohyaiimax. 

Fam. 2.— JanelUdae. Limacilorm, with internal rounded shell; 
mantle very small and triangular; pulmonary chamber witli 
tracheae ; no anterior tentacles. Janella. A neitella. A itsifea. 
Triboniophorua. 

Tribe 4 .—Ditkemata. Male and female apertures distant. 

F'am. 1.— Vaginulidae. No shell; limacilorm; terre.strial ; 
female aperture on right side in. middle of body ; anus posterior. 
Vaginula. 

Fum. 2.— Oncidiidae. No shelllimacifocm ; littoral;, female 
aperture posterior, near anus; a reduced pulmonary cavity 
with a distinct aperture. Oncidium. Oncidiella, British. 
Peronia. 

Authorities. —L. Boutan, “ La Cau.se priucipale de Fasymetrie 
dus mollusquos gast6ropodes," Arch, de zool. explr. (3), vii. (iSgo); 
A. Lang, ‘^Versuch einvr Erklarung der Asymmetri'e dcr Gastro- 
ixxler,” Viertelfuhrsachr. naturforsch. Geaellschaft, Zurich, 36 (1802) ; 
A. llobert, ‘‘ Rccherchcs sur le developperaent des Troques,'’ Arch, 
de zool. explr. (3), x. (1903); P. Pelscneer, “ Report on the Ptero- 
poda," Zool. " Challenger^' Expedii. pts. Iviii., Ixv., Ixvi. (1887, 
1 8AS): P. Pelseneer, " Protobranches aericns et Pulmonfs, branchi- 
lAres,” Arch, de biol, xiv. (1895); W. A. llerdman, “ On the Structure 
and Functions of the Cerata or Dorsal Papillae in some Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca,” Quart. Journ. Mic. Sci. (1892); J. T. Cunning¬ 
ham, ■' On the Structure and Relations of the Kidney in Aplyaia,” 
Mitt. Zool. Slat. Neapel, iv. (1883); Bohmig, “ Zur (eineren Anatomic 
von Rhodope oeranyi, KoUiker,” Zeilachr. f. wisa. Zool. vol. Ivi. (1893). 

Treatises.— -S. P. Woodward, Manual of, the Molluaca (and ed., 
with appendix, London, i86g); E. Forbes and S. Hanley, Hiatory 
of British Mollusca (4 vols., London, 1833) ; Alder and Hancock, 
Monograph of British NudiitaneJuttte Mollusca (London, Roy. 
Society, 1845) : P- Pelseneer, Molluaca. Treatise on Zool., edited 
by E. My Laiikastor, pt. v. (1906); E. Ray Lankester, “ Molhisca,” 
in Qth ed. of this Encyclopaedia, to which this article i«. much in- 
dobted. (J. T. C.) 

GASTROTRICHA, a small group of fairly uniform animaits 
which live a»on|[ Rotifers and Protozoa at the bottom of ponds 
and; marshes, hiding amongst the recesses of the algae and 
sj^dia^nm and other fresh-waiter pluits and eating, orgwic 
dfibris and Infusoria. They are of minute size varying from one- 
sixtieth to one-three-hundredth of an inch, and they morve by 
means of long cilia. Two ventral banch composed of regular 
transverse rows of cilia are usually found. The head bears soma 
especially large cilia. The cuticle which covers tte body is here 
and there raised into overlapping scales which may be wtAwiged 
into bristles. An enlarged, ironW scale may cover die nead, and 
a row of scales separates the ventral ciliated areas from one 
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anotherr,, Tvlubt two series of sltemating rows cover the back and 
side. The body, otherwise circular in section, is slightly flattened 
ventrally. mouth is anterior and slightly ventral; it leads 
mto a protrusible pharynx armed with recurv^ teeth that can be 



trial of Charles I. He was married four times, and died in July 
1654. 

His principal works, besides some volaines of sermons are—On 
^ Nature am Use 0/ Lois (1619), a curious treatise which led to bis 
being reused of favouring games of chance; Disseriatio de stylo 
Noyt Testamenti (1648); Cinnus^ sive Adversaria tniscellanea. in 
quibns Saerae Scripturae primo, deinde aliorum aeriptorum^ locis 
^igyam muitis lux redditur (1651), to which was afterwards sub- 
jotoed Adversaria Poatkuma ; and his edition of Marcus AntoniMus 
(1652), which) according to Hallam, is the '* earliest edition of any 
classical writer publislied in England with original annotations,'* 
and, for the petiod at which it was written, ix)ssesses remarkable 
merit His collected works were pnbhsbed at Utrecht in 1698. 

GATCHINA) a town of Russia, in the government of St Peters¬ 
burg, 2$ m. by rail S. of the city of St Petersburg, in 59“ 34' N. and 
30* 6' E. Pop. (i860) 9184 ; (1897) 14,735. ft is situated in a 
flat, well-wooded, and partly marshy district, and on the sooth 
side of the town are two lakes. Among its more important 
buildings are the imperial palace, which was founded fn 1770 by 
Prince Orlov, and constructed according to the plans of the 
Italian architect Rinaldi; a military orphanage, founded in 
1803 ; and a school for horticulture. Among the few industrial 
establishments is a porcelain factory. At Gatchina an alliance 
was concluded between Russia and Sweden on the 29th of October 
1799. 

1 GATE, an opening into any enclosure for entrance or exit, 

: capable of being closed by a barrier at will. The word is of wide 
I application, embracing not only tlie defensive entrance ways into 
I a fortified place, with which this article mainly deals, or the 
imposing architectural features which form the main entrances to 
palaces, colleges, monastic buildings, &c., but also the common 
I five-barred barrier which closes an opening into a field. The most 
general distinction that can be made between “door’' and 
“ gate ” is that of size, the greater entrance into a court contain¬ 
ing other buildinjgs being the “gate,” the smaller entrances 
opening directly into the particular buildings the “ doors,” or 
1 that of construction, the whole entrance way being a " gate ” or 
gateway, the barrier which doses it a “ door.” A further dis- 
' tinction is drawn by applying “ door ” to the solid barriers or 
I “ valves ” of wood, metal, &c., made in panels and fitted to a 
framework, and “ gate ” to an openwork structure, whether of 
metel or wood (see further Door and Metal-work). The 
ultimate origin of the word is obscure; the early forms appear 
with a palatalized initial letter, still .surviving in such dialectical 
forms as " yate,” or in Scots “ yett.” It is probably connected 
with the root of “ get,” in the sense either of “ means of access ” 
or of “ holding,” “ receptacle ”; cf. Dutch gat, hole. There may be 
a connexion, however, with “ gate,” now usually spelled “ gait,” 
a manner of walking,1 but originally a way, passage ; cf, Ger. 
Gasse, narrow street, lane. 

The entrance through the enclosing walls of a city or fortifica¬ 
tion has been from the earliest times a place of the utmost 
importance, considered architecturally, socially or from the point 
of view of the military engineer. In the East the “ gate ” was 
and srill is in many Mahotnmedan countries the central place of 
civic life. Here was the seat of justice and of audience, the most 
important market-place, the spot where men gathered to receive 
and exchange news. Tte references in the Bible to the gates of 
the city in all these varied aspects are innumerable (cf. Gen. xix. 
t; Deut.xxv. 7; Ruthiv. i; 2 Sam. xix.8; a Kings vii.i). Later 
the seat of justice and of government is transferred to the gate cL 
the palace of the kHig'(cf, Dun. ii. 49, and Esther ii. 19), and this 
use is preserved to-day in the ofiicial title of the seat of govern¬ 
ment of the Turkish empire at Constantinople, the “ Sublime 
Porte,” a translation of the Turkish Bab AUy ibtA, gate, and aUy, 
high). A full account with many modem instances of Eastern 
customs will be found in Sir Charle.s Warren’s article “ Gate ” in 

' The spelling " gait ” is confined to this meaning—^the only literary 
one surviving. In the form " gate " it appears dialectally in tins 
sense and in such particular meanings as a right to ran cattle on 
common or private ground or as a passage way in mines. The pein- 
cipal suzv|val is in names of stree% in the north and midlands of 
England and in Scotland, ».g. Brigpfhe. at Leeds, Wheeler Gate and 
Castle Gate at Nottingham, Callow Tree Gate at Leicester, and 
Canongate and Cowgate at Edinburgh. 
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Hastings’s Diet, of Bible. For the “ pylon,” the typical gate of 
Egyptian architecture, see Architecture. 

The gates into a walled town or other fortified place were 
necessarily in early times the chief points on which the attack 
concentrated, and the features, common throughout the ages, of 
flanking or surmounting towers and of galleries over the entrance 
way, are found in the Assyrian gate at Khorsabad (cf. 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 9; 2 Sam. xviii. 24). With the coming of peaceful times to 
a city or the removal of the fear of sudden attack, the gateways 
would take a form adapted more for ready exit and entrance 
than for defence, though the possibility of defending them was 
not forgotten. Such city gates often had separate openings 
for entrance and exit, and again for foot passengers and for 
vehicles. The Gallo-Roman gate at Autun has four entrances, 
two just wide enough to admit carriages, and two narrow alleys 
for foot passengers. A fine example of a Roman city gate, dating 
from the time of Constantine, is at Treves. It is four storeys 
high, with ornamental windows, and decorated with columns 
on each storey. Tlie two outer wings project beyond the central 
part, the two entrance ways are 14 ft. wide, and could be closed by 
doors and a portcullis. The chambers in the storeys above were 
used for the purposes of civil administration. In more modern 
times city gateways have often fallowed the type of the Roman 
triumphal arch, with a single wide opening and purely ornamental 
superiitructure. On the other hand, the defensive gate formed 
by an archway entering as it were through a tower has been 
constantly followed as a type of entrance to buildings of an 
entirely peaceful character. A fine example of such a gateway, 
originally built for defence, is at Battle Abbey ; this was built 
by Abbot Retlynge in 1338, when Edward III. granted a licence 
to fortify and crenellate the abbey. Such gateways are typical 
of Tudor palaces, as at St James's or at Hampton Court, and are 
the most common form in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The Tom Gate at Christ Church, Oxford, with its surmounted 
domed bell tower, or the cupola resting on columns at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, arc further examples of the gate architecturally 
considered. 

The changes the fortified gateway has undergone in construction 
and the varying relative importance it has held in the scheme 
of defence follow the lines of development taken by the history 
of Fortification and Siegecraft {q.v.). The following is a 
short sketch of the main stages in its liistory. A good example 
of the Roman fortified city gate still remains at Pompeii. Here 
there is one passage way for vehicles, 14 ft. wide ; this is open to 
the sky. The two footways on cither side are arched, with 
openings in the centre on to the central way. The doors of the 
gate are on the city side, but a portcullis {catararta) closed it 
on the country side. The gateways of the Roman permanent 
camps {castra stativa) were four in number, the porta praetoria 
and Decumaua at cither end, with principalis dexira and sinistra 
on the side (see also Camp). At Pevensey (Anderida) a small 
jxistern on the north side of the Roman walls was laid bare 
in 1906-1907, in which the passage curves in the thickness of the 
wall, and from a width admitting two men abreast narrow,s so 
that one alone could block it. Flanking towers or bastions 
guarded the main entrances, while in front were built outworks, 
of palisades, Ike., to protect it; these were known as pro- 
rastra or antemuralia, and the entrances to these were placed 
so that they could be flanked from the main walls. 

In the defence of a fortified place the gate had not only to be 
protected from sudden surprise, but also had to undergo pro¬ 
tracted attacks concentrated upon it during a sie^ie. Thus until 
the coming of gunpowder, the ingenuity of military engineers 
was exhausted in accumulating the most complicated defences 
round the gateways, and the strength of a fortified place could 
be estimated by the fewness of its gates. Viollet-le-Duc (Diet, 
de Varch. du moyen age, s.v. Porte) takes the Narbonne and Aude 
gates (E. and W.) of Cjircassonne as typical instances of this 
complication. The following brief account of the Narbonne 
Gate (figi i), one of the principal parts of the work on the fortifica¬ 
tions begun by Philip the Bold in 1285, will give some idea of 
the varied means of defence, which may be found individually if 


not always in such collective abundance in the fortified gateways 
of the middle ages. Two massive towers flanked the actual 
entrance and were linked suiross by an iron chain; over the 
entrance (£) was a machicolation, further added to in time of 
war by a hoarding of timber; and an outer portcullis fell in 
front of the heavy iron-lined doors. On to the passage way 
between the first and second doors opened a square machicolation 
(G) from which the defenders in the upper chambers of the gate 
could attack an enemy that had succeeded in breaking through 
the first entrance or had been trapped by the falling of the first 
portcullis. Another machicolation (I) opened from the roof in 
front of the second portcullis and second door. So much for the 
gate itself; but before an attack could reach that pwint, the 
following defences had to be passed: an immense circular 
barbican (A) protected the entrance across the moat and through 
the outer enceinte of the city. This entrance was flanked by a 
masked return of the wall (C), while palisades (P) still further 
hampered tlie assailant in his passage across the ” lists ” to the 
foot of the gate towers. Here sappers would find themselves 
cxpiosed to a fire from the loopholes and from the machicolated 
hoardings above them, while the projecting horns w’ith which 



Fig. 1.—Plan of the Narbonne Gate of the city of Carcassonne. 

the face of the towers terminated forced them to uncover them¬ 
selves to a flanking fire from the indents in the main curtain on 
either side of the towers. 

The later history of the gateway is merged in that of modern 
fortification. The more elaborate the gate defences the greater 
was the inducement for the besieger to attack the walls, and 
improvements in methods of siegecraft ultimately compelled the 
defender to develop the enceinte from its medieval form of a ring 
wall with flanking towers to the 17th-century form of bastions, 
curtains, tenailles and ravelins, all intimately connected in one 
general scheme of defence. By Vauban’s time there is little to 
distinguish the position and defences of the gateways from the 
rest of the fortifications surrounding a town. A road from the 
country usually entered one of the ravelins, sinking into the 
glacis, crossing the ditch of the ravelin and piercing the parapet 
almost at right angles to its proper direction (see fig. 2, which 
also shows a typical arrangement of minor communications 
such as ramps and staircases). From the interior of the ravelin 
it passed across the main ditch to a gate in the curtain of the 
enceinte. Tlie road was in fact artificially made to wind in such a 
way that it was kept underfire from the defences throughout, while 
the part of it inside the works was bent so as to place a covering 
mass between the enemy’s fire and troops using the road for a 
sortie. Thus the gate itself was merely a barrier against a coup 
de main and to keep out unauthorized persons. In conditions 
precluding the making of a breach in the walls, i.e. in surprises 
and assaults de vive force, the gateway and accompanying 
drawbridge continue to play their part in the i6th, 17th pd 
i8th centuries, but they seldom or never appear as the objectives 
of a siege en regie. In Vauban’s works, and those of most other 
engineers, there was generally a postern giving access to the 
floor of the main ditch, in liie centre of the curtain escarp. The 
gates of Vauban’s and later fortresses are strong heavy wooden 
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doors, and the gateways more or less ornamental archways, 
exactly as in many private mansions of castellar form. In 
modem fortresses the gate of a detached fort or an enceinte de 
swreti is intended purely as a defence against an unexpected 
rush. The usual method is to have two gates, the outer one a 
lattice or portcullis of iron bars and the inner one a plate of half¬ 
inch steel armour, backed by wood and loopholed. The defenders 
of the gate can by this arrangement fire from the inner loopholes 
through the outer gate upon the approaches, and also keep the 
enemy under fire whilst he is trying to force the outer gate 



Fio. —Plan of Gate Arrangements of an iSth-Centnrj' Fortre.sa. 


itself. The ditches are crossed either by drawbridges or by ramps 
leading the road down to the floor of the ditch. 

The “ gate ” as a barrier to be removed and as an entrance 
to be passed is of constant occurrence in figurative language 
and in .symbolical usage. The gates of the temple of Janus {g.v.) 
at Rome stood open in war and closed in peace. The pylon of 
ancient Egypt had a symbolical meaning in the Book of the Dead, 
and religious significance attaches to the torii, one of the outward 
signs of the Shinto religion in Japan, the Buddhist toran, and to 
the Chinese pai-loo, the honorific gateways erected to ancestors. 
The gates of heaven and hell, the gates of death and darkness, 
the wide and narrow gates that lead to destruction and life 
(Matt. vii. 13 and 14), are familiar metaphorical phrases in the 
Bible. In Greek and Roman legend dreams pass through 
gates of transparent horn if true, if deceptive and false 
through opaque gates of ivory (Horn. Od. xix. 560 sq. ; Virg. 
Aen. vi. 893). (C. Wk.) 

GATEHOUSE. In the second half of the 16th century in 
England the entrance gateway, which formed part of the principal 
front of the earlier feudal castles, became a detached feature 
attached to the mansions only by a wall enclosing the entrance 
court. The gatehouse then constituted a structure of some 
importance, and included sometimes many rooms as at Stanway 
Hall, Gloucestershire, where it measures 44 ft. by 22 ft. and has 
three storeys ; at Westwood, Worcestershire, it had a frontage 
of 54 ft. with two storeys ; and at Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, 
it was still larger and was flanked by great octagonal towers 
at the angles and had three storeys. At a later period smaller 
accommodation was provided so tliat it virtually became a lodge, 
but being designed to harmonize with the mansion it presented 
sometimes a monumental structure. On the continent of 
Europe the gatehouse forms a much more important building, 
as it formed part of the town fortifications, where it sometimes 
defended the passage of a bridge across the stream or moat. 
There are numerous examples in France and Germany. 

GATES, HORATIO (1728-1806), American general, was born 
at Maldon in Essex, England, in 1728. He entered the English 
army at an early age, and was rapidly promoted. He accom¬ 
panied General Braddock in his disastrous expedition against 
Fort Duquesne in 1755, and was severely wounded in the battle 
of July 9; and he saw other active service in the Seven Yeare' 
War. After the peace of 1763 he purchased an estate in Virginia, 
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where he lived till the outbreak of the War of Independence in 
i 775 > when he was named by Congress adjutant-general. In 1776 
he was appointed to command the troops which had lately 
retreated from Canada, and in August 1777, as a result of a 
successful intrigue, was appointed to supersi^e General Philip 
Schuyler in command of the Northern Department. In the two 
battles of Saratoga (g.v.) his army defeated General Burgoyne, 
who, on the 17th of October, was forced to surrender his whole 
army. This success was, however, largely due to the previous 
manoeuvres of Schuyler and to Gates’s subordinate officers. The 
intrigues of the Conway Cabal to have Wa.shington superseded 
by (^tes completely failed, but Gates was president for a time 
of the Board of War, and in 1780 was placed in chief command in 
the South. He was totally defeated at Camden, S.C./ by Corn¬ 
wallis on the 16th of August 1780, and in December was super¬ 
seded by Greene, though an investigation into his conduct 
terminated in acquittal (1782). He then retired to his Viiginian 
estate, whence he removed to New York in 1790, after emancipat¬ 
ing his slaves and providing for those who needed assistance. 
He died in New York on the 10th of April 1806. 

GATESHEAD, a municipal, county and parliamentary 
borough of Durham, England ; on the S. bank of the Tyne 
opposite Newcastle, and on the North Eastern railway. Pop. 
(1891) 85,692; (1901) 109,888. Though one of the largest 
towns in the county, neither its streets nor its public buildings, 
except perhaps its ecclesiastical buildings, have much claim 
to architectural licauty. The parish church of St Mary is an 
ancient cruciform edifice surmounted by a lofty tower; but 
extensive restoration was necessitated by a fire in 1854 which 
destroyed a considerable part of the town. The town-hall, public 
library and mechanics’ institute are noteworthy buildings. 
Education is provided by a grammar school, a large day school 
fur girls, and technical and art schools. There is a service of 
steam trams in the principal streets, and three fine bridges 
connect the town with Newcastle-upon-'Tyne. There are large 
iron works (including foundries and factories for engines, boilers, 
chains and cables), shipbuilding yards, glass manufactories, 
chemical, soap and candle works, brick and tile works, breweries 
and tanneries. The town also contains a depot of the North 
Eastern railway, with large stores and locomotive works. Exten¬ 
sive coal mines exist in ^e vicinity ; and at Gateshead Fell arc 
large quarries for grindstones, which arc much esteemed and are 
exported to all parts of the world. Large gas-works of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company are also situated in the 
borough. The parliamentary borough returns one member. 
Tlie corporation consists of a mayor, 9 aldermen, and 27 
councillors. Area, 3132 acres. 

Gateshead (Gateshewed) probably grew up durii^ late Saxon 
times, the mention of the church there in which Bishop Walcher 
was murdered in 1080 being the first evidence of settlement. 
The borough probably obtained its charter during the following 
century, for Hugh de Puiset, bishop of Durham (1153-1195), 
confirmed to his burgesses similar rights to those of the burgesses 
of Newcastle, freedom of toll within the palatinate and other 
privileges. The bishop had a park here in 1348, and in 1438 
Bishop Nevill appointed a keeper of the “ tower.” The position 
of the town led to a struggle with Newcastle over both fishing 
and trading rights. An inquisition of 1322 declared that the 
water of the Tyne was divided into three parts: the northern, 
belonging to Northumberland ; the southern to Durham ; and 
the central, common to all. At another inquisition held in 1336 
the men of Gateshead claimed liberty of trading and fishing 
along the coast of Durham, and freedom to sell their fish where 
they would. In 1552, on the temporary extinction of the 
diocese of Durham, Gateshead was attached to Newcastle, but 
in 1554 was regranted to Bishop Tunstall. As compensation 
the bishop granted to Newcastle, at a nominal rent, the Gateshead 
salt-meadows, with rights of way to the High Street, thus 
abolishing the toll previously paid to the bishop. During the 
next century Bishop Tunstall’s successors incorporated nearly 
all the v^ious trades of Gatesfibod, and Cromwell continued 
this policy. The town government during this period was liy 
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<he bishop’s bailiff, and the holders of the burgages composed 
the juries of the bishop^s courts leet and baron. No charter of 
incorporation is extant, but in 1563 contests were carried on 
under the name of the bailiffs, burgesses and commonalty, and 
a list of bofongh accounts exists for 1696. The bishop appointed 
the last borough bailiff in 1681, and though the inhabitants in 
1774 petitioned' for a bailiff the town remained under a steward 
and grassmen until the 19th century. As part of the palatinate 
of Durham, Gateshead was not represented in parliament until 
1832. At the inquisition of 1336 the burgesses claimed an annual 
fair on St Peter’s Day, and depositions in 1577 mention a borough 
market held on Tuesday and Friday, but these were apparently 
extinct in Camden’s day, and no grant of them is extant. The 
medieval trade seems to have centred round the fisheries and the 
neighbouring coal mines whidi are mentioned in 1364 and also 
by Leland. 

OATH, one of the five chief cities of the Philistines. It is 
frequently mentioned in the historical bocdcs of the Old Testament, 
and from Amos vi. a we conclude that, like Ashdod, it fell to 
Sargon in 711. Its sit* ^ipears to Itave been known in the 4th 
century, but the name is now lost. Eusebius (in the Orumastiton) 
places it near the road from Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin) to 
Diospolis (Ludd) about five Roman miles from the former. 'Die 
Roman rowl between these two towns is still traceable, and its 
milestones ramoin ui places. East of the road at the required 
distance rises a white cliff, almost isolated, 30a ft. high and 
full of caves. On the top is the little mud village of Tell ef-S&fi 
(“ the shining mound ”), and beside the village is the mound 
wluch marks the site of the Crusaders’ castle of Blanchegorde 
(Alba Custodia), built in 1144. Tell ef-S 3 fi was known % its 
present name as far back as the 12th century ; but it appears 
not improbable that the strong site here existing represents 
the ancient Gath. The cliff stands on the south side of the 
mouth of the Valley of Elah, and Gath appears to have been 
near this valley (i Sam. xvii. 4, 54). This identification) is not 
certain, but it is at least much more probable than the theory 
which make* Gath, Eleutheropolis, and Beit Jihrin one and the 
same place. The site was partially excavated by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1899, and remams extending in date 
back to the early Canaanitc period were discovered. 

OATLDiO, RICHARD JORDAN (1818-1903), American in¬ 
ventor, was born in Hertford county. North Carolina, on the 
14 th of September tSrS. He was the son of a well-to-do pk'nter 
and slave-owner, from whom he inherited a genius for mechanical 
invention and whom he assisted in the construction and perfecting 
of machines for sowing cotton seeds, and for thinning the plants. 
He was well educated and was successively a school teacher and a 
merchant, spending all his spare time in developing new inven¬ 
tions. In 1839 be perfected a practical screw propeller for steam¬ 
boats, only to find that a patent had been granted to John 
Ericsson for a similar invention a few months earlier. He estab¬ 
lished himself in St Louis, Missouri, and taking the cotton¬ 
sowing machine os a bask he adapted it for sowing rice, wheat and 
other grains, and established factories for its manufacture. The 
introduction of these machines did much to revolutionize the 
agricultural system in the country. Becoming interested in the 
study of medicine through on attack of smallpox, he completed a 
course at the Ohio Medical College, taking his M.D. degree in 1850. 
In the same year he invented a hemp-breaking machine, and in 
1857 a steam plough. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
living in Indianapolis;, and devoted himself at once to the perfect¬ 
ing of fire-oims. In t86i he conceived the idea of the rapid fire 
machine-gun which is associated with his name. By 1864 he 
bod succeeded in perfecting a gun that would discharge 350 
shots per minute ; but the war was practically over before the 
Federal authorities consented to its official adoption. Froen that 
time, however, the success of the invention was assured, and 
witlun. ten year* it had been adopted by almost every civilized 
natioo. Gatling (Hed m New York City on the 36th of Felmuory 
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OATf Y, MAROARBr(i8o9-i873), English writer, daughter of 
the Rev. Alexander Scott (17^8-1840), chaplain to Lord Nelson, 


was bom at Burnham, Essex, in 1809. She rarly began to draw 
and to etch on copper, being a tegular visitor to the print-room 
of the British' Museum from the age of tesL She also IHunrinated 
on veHum, copying tiie old strawberry borders and designing 
initials. In 1839 Maigaret Scott marrirf the Rev. Alfred Gatty, 
D.D., vicar of EcclraSeld near Sheffield, subdean of York 
cathedral, and the autlior of various works both secular and re¬ 
ligious. In 1844 she publkhed in association with her husband a 
life of her father; but her first independent work was Fairy 
Godmother and oiher Tales, which appeared in r85i. This was 
followed in 1855 by the first of five volumes of Parables from 
Nature, the last being published in 1871. It was under the nom 
de plume of Aunt Judy, as a pleasant and instructive writer for 
children, that Mrs Gatty was most widely known. Before start¬ 
ing Aunt Judy's Magazine in May 1866, she had brought out 
Aunt Judy’s Tales (1858) and Aunt Judy’s Letters (1864), and 
among the other children’s books which she subsequently 
published were Aunt Judy’s Song Book for Children and The 
Mother’s Book of Poetry. “ Aunt Judy ” was the nickname given 
by her daughter Jidiana Horatia Ewing (y.v.). The editor of the 
magazine was on the friendliest terms with her young corre¬ 
spondents and subscribers, and her success was largely due to the 
sympathy which easdiled her to look at things the child's 
point of view. Besides other excellences her children’s books 
are specially characterized by wholesomeness of sentiment and 
cheerful humour. Her miscellaneous writings include, in addition 
to several volumes of tales, The Old Folks from Home, an account 
of a holiday ramble in Ireland; The Travels and Adventures of 
Dr Wolff the Missionary (1861), an antobiogTaphy edited by 
her; British Sea Weeds (1862); Waifs and Strays of Natural 
History (1871): A Book of Emblems and The Book of Sun- 
Dials (1872). She died at Eccle.sfield vicarage on the 4th of 
October 1873. 

GAD, JOHN (c. 1495-? Scottish translator, was bom at 
Perth towards the close of the 15th century. He was educated 
in St Salvator’s College at St Andrews. He appears to have been 
in residence at Malmo in 1533, perhaps as chaplain to the Scots 
community there. In that year John Hochstraten, the exiled 
Antwerp printer, issued a book by Gau entitled: The Fieht eay 
to the Kingdome of Heurne, of which the chief interest is that it is 
the first Scottkh bo<dc written on the side of the Reformers. It is 
a translation of Christiern Pedersen’s Den rette vey till Hiemmerigis 
Rige (Antwerp, i,i|3r), for the most part direct, but showing 
intimate knowled^ in places of the German edition of Urbanus 
Rhegius. Only one copy of Gau's text is extant, in the library of 
Britwell Court, Bucks. It has been assumed that aB the copies 
were shipped from Malmo to Scotland, and that the, cargo was 
intercepted by the Scottish officers on the look out for the 
, heretical works which were printed abroad in large numbers. 
This may explain the silence of all the hktorians of the Reformed 
Church-—Knox, Calderwood and Spottkwood. Gau married in 
1536 a Malmo citizen’s daughter, bearing the Christian name 
Birgitta. She died in 1551, and he in or about IJSS- 

The first reference to the Ritht Vay appeared in Chalmcn'e 
Catedoma, ii. 616. ChahttCTs, who was the owner of the umqve 
volume before it passed into the Britwell Court collection, considered 
it to be an original work. David Laing printed extracts for the 
Bamiatyne Gub {M<scellany, Hi., 1853). The evidence tliat the 
book ia a translation was first given by Sornienstem Wendt in a 
paper " Om Rofotmatoronui i Malni6,“ in Rordam's Ny Knhe- 
historishe Samlinger, U. (Copenhagen, 18^). A complete edition was 
edited by A. F. Mitchell for the Scottish Text Society (1888). See 
ako Lorimer's Patrick Hamilton. 

GARDEN, JOHN (i6o5-r664), English bishop and writer, 
reputed author of the Eikon Basilike, was bom hr 1605 at May- 
land, Essex, vriiere Ks father was vicar of tf» parish. Educated 
at Bury St Edmunds school and at St John’s College, Cai^ridge, 
he took his M.A. degree in 1623/6. He marrfed Efizabrth, 
daughter of Sir William Russell of Chippenhwn, Cambridgeshire, 
and was tutor at Oxford to two of his vme's brothers. He seems 
to have remained at Oxford until 1630, when he became vtcar of 
diippenham. His sympathies were at first with the parlia¬ 
mentary party. He was chaphtin to Robert Rich, second earl of 
Warwick, and preached before the House of Commons in 1640. 
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In 1641 he less af^jointed to the rurai dcEuiery of Bodcing. 
Apparently hit view* changed as the revolutionaiy tendency of 
the Pcesbyterma parfy beGaroe more pronounced, for in 1648/9 
he addressed to Lord Fairfax A ^li^ious <mi Loy<d Pro~ 
testation . . . against the proceedings of the pariiament. Under 
the CommenweMth he faced both ways, keeping his ecclesiastical 
preferment, but publishing from time to time pamphlets on behalf 
of the Church of England. At the Restoration he was made 
bishop of Exeter. He immediately began to complain to Hyde, 
earl of Clarendon, of the poverty of the see, and based claims for a 
better benefiee on a certain secret service, which he explained on 
the 20th of January x66t to be the sole invention of the Eihen 
Basilike, The Potirtrauturs of his satred Majestic in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings put fortii within a few hours after the execution of 
Charles I. as written by the king himself. To which Clarendon 
replied that he had been before acquainted with the secret end 
h^ often wished he hod remained ignorant of it. Gauden 
was advanced in 1662, not as'he had wished to the see of 
Winchester, but to Worcester. He died on the 23rd of May of 
the same year. 

The evidence in favour of Gauden’s authorship rests chiefly on 
his own assertions and those of his wife (who after his death sent 
to her son J^n a narrative of the claim), and on the fact that it 
was admitted by Clarendon, who should have had means of being 
acquainted with the truth. Gauden’s letters on the .subject arc 
printed in theappHidix to vol. iii. of theClarendon Pafers. The 
argument is that Gauden had prepared the book to inspire 
.sympathy with the king by a representation of his pious and 
forgiving disposition, and so to rouse public opinion against his 
execution. In 1693 further correspondence between Gauden, 
Clarendon, the duke of York, and Sir Edward Nicholas was 
published by Mr Arthur North, who had found them among the 
papers of his sistw-in-law, a daughter-indbw of Bishop Gauden ; 
hut doubt has been thrown on the authenticity of these papers. 
Gauden stated that he had begun the book in 1647 and was 
entirely responsible for it. But it is contended that the work was 
in existence at Naseby,' and testimony to Charles’s authorship 
is brought forward from various witnesses who had seen Charles 
himself occupied with it at various times during his imprisonment. 
It is stated that the MS. was delivered by one of the king’s agents 
to Edward Symmons, rector of Raine, near Booking, and that it 
was in the handwriting of Oudart,SirEdwaTdNicholas’.s secretaiy. 
The internal evidence has, as is usual in such cases, been brought 
forward as a conclusive argument in favour of both contentions. 
Doubt was thrown on Charles’.s authorship in Milton’s Eikonok- 
lastes (1649), which was followed almost immediately 1^ a royalist 
answer, The Princely PeHcan. Royall Resolves — Extracted from 
his Majesty’s Divine Meditations, m'lh satisfactory reasons . . . 
that his Sacred Person was. the only Author of them (1649). The 
history of the whole controversy, which has been several times 
renewed, was dealt with m Christopher 'Wordsworth’s tracts in 
a most exhaustive way. He eloquently advocated Charles’s 
authorship. Since he wrote in 1829, some further evidence has 
been forthcoming in favour of the Naseby ropy. A correspond¬ 
ence relating to the French translation of the work has also 
come to light among the papers of Sir Edward Nicholas. None of 
the letters show any doubt that King Charles was the author. 
S. R. Gardiner (Hist, of the Great Civil War, iv. 325) regards Mr 
Dobie’s articles in the Academy (May and June 1883) as finally 
disposing of Charles’s dedm to the authorship, but this is by no 
means the attitude of other recent writers. If Gauden was the 
author, he may have incorporated papers, Ac., by Charles, who 
may have corrected the work and thus been joint-author. This 
theory would reconcile the conflicting evidence, that of those who 
saw Qiartes writing parts and read the MS. before publication, 
and the deliberate statements of Gauden. 

See alto the article by Richard Hooper in the Bid. Nat. Biog .; 
Chaatophar Wordsworth, Who vinte Eikon Basiiike f two letters 
addivsiM to the archbishop of Canterbury (1824), and King Charles 
the Fisstr the Author of lean Basitiht (1828); H. J. Todd, A Letted 

' See a note in Aicbbi^op Tenison's handwritiag in his copy of the 
Eihan Sasittte preserved at Lambeth Palace, and quoted in Almaclc's 
Bibliography, p. 15. 


to the Archbishop of Canterbury concerning Eihon Bneitihe (rSsj): 
Bishop Gauden, The Author of the lein Batilihi (1829); W. G. 
Broushton, A Letter to a Friend (1826)', Additional lieasons . . . 
(1829), simporting the contention in favour of Dr Gauden; Mr 
E. J. L. Scott’s introduction to his reprint {1880) of the original 
edition; aitfcles in the Academy, May and June 1883, by Mr C, E. 
Doblo ; another reprint edited by Mr Edward Aloiack for the King's 
Classics ti904); and Edward Alr^k, Bibliography of the King's 
Book (1896). This last book contains a summary of tlie arguments 
on either side, a full bibliography of works on the subject, and 
faeaiiDiles of the title pages, with full descriptions of the vnrious 
extant ce^iies. 

GABD 1 CHAUD-BEAUPR&, CHARLES (1789-1854), French 
botanist, was bom at Angoul&ne on the 4th of September 1789. 
He studied pharmacy first in the shop of a brother-m-law at 
Cogpac, and then under P. J. Robiquet at Paris, where from 
R. L. Desfontaines and L. C. Richard he acquired a knowledge 
of botany. In, April i8:o he was appointed dispenser in the 
military marine, and from July 18u to the end of 1814 he served 
at Antwerp. In 1817 he joined the corvette “ Uranie ” as 
ph a rmac eutical botanist to the circumpolar expedition com¬ 
manded by D. de Freycinet. The wreck of the vessel on the 
Falkland Isles, at the close of 1819, deprived him of more than 
half the' botanical collections he made in various parts of 
the world. In 1830-1833 he visited Chik, Peru and Brazil, and 
in 1836-1837 he acted as botanist to “ La Bonite ” during its 
circumnavigation of the globe. His theory accounting for the 
growth of i^nts by the supposed coalescence of elementary 
“ pihytons ” involved him, during the latter years of his life, 
in much controversy with his feUow-botanists, more especially 
C. F. B. de Mirbel. He died in Paris on the 16th of Jannary 1854. 

BeadEs accounts of his voyages round the world, Gaudwhaud- 
Beaupie wrote " Lattres sur 1 organogmpiue et la physiobigie,” 
Arch, de botanique, ii., i88); " Reeberches generates sur I’organo- 
graphie,” See. (jiriie essay, 1835), Mhn. de I'Acadtmie des Sciences, 
t. viii. and kindred treatises, with memoirs on the potato-blight, the 
multiplication of bulbous jdants, the increase in diameter of dicoty¬ 
ledonous plants, and othut subjects; and RtfutoKon de lautas its 
objections contte Its nouveaus pnneipes physiologiques (1852). 

GAUDRY, JEAN ALBERT (1827-1908), French geologist and 
palaeontologist, was born at St Gennain-en-Layc on the i6th 
of September 1827, and was educated at the college, Stanislas. 
At the age of twenty-five he made explorations in Cyprus and 
Greece, residing in the latter country from 1855 to i860. He 
then investigated the rich deposit of fossil vertebrata at Pikermi 
and brought to light a remarkable mammalian fauna, Miocene 
in age, and intermediate in its forms between European, Asiatic 
and African types. He also published an account of the geology 
of the island of Cyprus (Mim. Soc. Geol. de France, 1862). In 
1853, while still in Cyprus, he was appointed assistant to A. 
d’Orbigny, who was the first to hold the chair of palaeontology 
in the museum of natural history at Paris. In 1872 he succeeded 
to this important post ; in 1882 he was elected member of the 
Academy of Sciences; and in 1900 he presided over the meetings 
of the eighth International Congress of Geology then held m 
Paris. He died on the 27th of November 1908. He is distin¬ 
guished for his researches on fossil mammalia, and for the support 
which his studies have rendered to the theory of evolution. 

Publications. —Animaux fossile.s ei gfologie de I'Atlique (2 vols., 
1862-1867); Cours de paliontotogie (1873); Animaux fossiles in 
Mont Lebiran. (1873); Les Enchafnements du monde animat dans 
les temps gtoiogifnes {Mammifires Teritairts., 1878; Fosalts 
primuires, 1883,; Fossiles secondaires, 1890); Es.sat de palion- 
tologie pkilosophique (1896). Brief memoir with portrait in GeoL 
Mag. (1903), p. 49. (H. B. W.) 

GAUDY, an adjective meaning showy, very bright, gay, 
especially with a sense of tasteless or vulgar extravagance, of 
colour or ornament. The accurate origin of the various senses 
which this word and the substantive “ gaud ” have taken are 
somewhat diflScult to trace. They are all ultimately to be referred 
to the Lat. gaudere, to rejoice, faudium, joy, some of them 
directly, others to the French denvative gassdir, to rejoice, and 
O.Fr. gauiie. As a noun, in the sense of rejoicing or feast, 
“ gaudy ” is still ased of a commemoration dinner at a college 
at the univgfsity of Oxford. G'atd,” meaning generally a toy, 
a gay adornment, a piece of showj^welry, is more spwnfieally 
applied to larger and more decorative beads in a rosary. 
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OAUERMAMN, FRIEOBICH (1807-1862), Austrian painter, 
son of the landscape painter Jacob Gauermann (1773-1843), 
was bom at Wiesenbach near Gutenstein in Lower Austria 
on the 20th of September 1807. It was the intention of his father 
that he should devote himself to ^riciilture, but the ewmple 
of an elder brother, who, however, died early, fostered his inclina¬ 
tion towards art. Under his father’s direction he began studies 
in landscape, and he also diligently copied the works of the chief 
masters in animal painting which were contained in the academy 
and court library of Vienna. In the summer he made art tours 
in the districts of Styria, Tirol and Salsburg. Two animal pieces 
which he exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition of 1824 were regarded 
as remarkable productions for his years, and led to his receiving 
commissions in 1825 and 1826 from Prince Mettemich and 
Caraman, the French ambassador. His reputation was greatly 
increased by his picture “ The Storm,” exhibited in 1829, and 
from that time his works were much sought after and obtained 
correspondingly high prices. His “ Field I,abourer” was regarded 
by many as the most noteworthy picture in the Vienna exhibition 
of 1834, and his numerous animfd pieces have entitled him to a 
place in the first rank of punters of that class of subjects. The 
peculiarity of his pictures is the representation of human and 
animal figures in connexion with appropriate landscapes and in 
characteristic situations so as to manifest nature as a living 
whole, and he particularly excels in depicting the free life of 
animals in wild mountain scenery. Along with great mastery 
of the technicalities of his art, his works exhibit patient and keen 
observation, free and correct handling of details, and bold and 
clear colouring. He died at Vienna on the 7th of July 1862. 

Many of his pictures have been engraved, and after his deatli a 
selection of fifty-three of his works was prepared for this purpo.se 
by the Austrian Kmsiverein (Art Union). 

GAUGE, or Gaob (Med. Lat. gauja, jaugia, Ft. jauge, perhaps 
connected with Fr, jale, a bowl, galon, gallon), a .standard of 
measurement, and also the name given to variou.s instruments 
and appliances by which measurement is effected. The word 
seems to have been primarily used in connexion with the process 
of ascertaining the oontents of wine casks; the name gauger 
is still applied to certain custom-house ofilcials in the United 
States, and in Scotland it means an exciseman. Thence it was 
extended to other measurements, and used of the instruments 
us^ in making them or of the standards to which they were 
referred. In the mechanical arts gauges are employed in great 
variety to enable the workmen to ascertain whether the object 
he is making is of the proper dimensions (see Tool), and similar 
gauges of various forms are employed to ascertain and to specify 
the sizes of manufactured articles such as wire and screws. A 
rain gauge is an apparatus for measuring the amount of the 
rainfall at any locality, and a wind gauge indicates the pressure 
and force of the wind. The boilers of steam engines are provided 
with a water gauge and a steam or pressure gauge. The purpo.se 
of the former is to enable the attendant to see whether or not 
there is a sufficient quantity of water in the boiler. It consists of 
two cocks or taps communicating with the interior, one being 
placed at the lowest point to which it is permissible for the water 
to fall, and the other at the point above which it should not rise ; 
a glass tube connects the two cocks, and when they ore both open 
the water in this stands at the same level as in the boiler. The 
steam gauge shows the pressure of the steam in the boiler. One 
of the commonest forms, known os the Bourdon gauge, depends 
on the fact that a curved tube tends to straighten itself if the 
pressure within it is greater than that outside it. This gauge 
therefore consists of a curved or coiled tube of elastic rnaterial, 
and preferably of elliptic section, connected with the boiler and 
arranged with a multiplying gear so that its bending or unbending 
actuates a pointer moving over a graduated scale. If the pressure 
within the tube is less than that outside it, the tub^ tends to 
bend or coil itself up further ; with a pointer arranged as before, 
the gauge then becomes a vacuum gauge, indicating how far 
the pressure in the vessel to which it is attached is below that 
of the atmosphere. In railway engineering the gauge of a line 
is the distance between the two rails (see Railway). In nautical 


language, a ship is said to have the weather gage when she is 
to windward of another, and similarly the lee gage when to 
leeward of another; in this sense the word is usually spelt “gage,” 
a spelling which prevaite in America for all senses. 

QAUHATI, a town of British India, in the Kamrup district 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, mamly on the left or south, but 
partly on the right bank of the Brahmaputra. Pop. (1901) 
14,244. It is beautifully situated, with an amphit^atre of 
wooded hills to the south, but is not very healthy. There are 
many evidences, such as ancient earthworks and tanks, of its 
historical importance. During the 17th century it was taken 
and retaken by Mahommedans and Ahoms eight times in fifty 
years, but in 1681 it became the residence of the Ahom governor 
of lower Assam, and in 1786 the capital of the Ahom raja. On 
the cession of Assam to the British m 1826 it was made the seat 
of the British administration of Assam, and so continued till 
1874, when the headquarters were removed to Shillong in the 
Khasi hills, 67 m. distant, with which Gauhati is connected 
by an excellent cart-road. Two much-frequented places of 
Hindu pilgrimage are situated in the immediate viemity, the 
temple of Kamakhya on a hill 2 m. west of the town, and the 
rocky island of Umananda in the mid-channel of the Brahma¬ 
putra. Gauhati is still the headquarters of the district and of 
the Brahmaputra Valley division, though no longer a military 
cantonment. It is the river terminus of a section of the Assam- 
Bengal railway. There are a second-grade college, a government 
high school, a law class and a training school for masters. 
Gauhati is an important centre of river trade, and the largest 
seat of commerce in Assam. Cotton-ginning, flour-milling, and 
an export trade in mustard seed, cotton, silk and forest produce 
are carried on. Gauhati suffered very severely from the earth¬ 
quake of the 12th of June 1897. 

GAUL, GILBERT'william (1855- ), American artist, 

was bom in Jersey City, New Jersey, on the 31st of March 1855. 
He was a pupil of J. G. Brown and L. E. Wilmarth, and he 
liecame a painter of military pictures, portraying incidents of 
the American Civil War. He was elected an associate of the 
National Academy of Design in 1880, and in 1882 a full 
academician, and in the latter year became a member of the 
Society of American Artists. His important works include: 
“ Charging the Battery,” “ News from Home,” “ Cold Comfort 
on the Outpost,” “ Silenced,” “ On the Look-out,” and “ Guerillas 
returning from a Raid.” 

GAUL, the modem form of the Roman Gallia, the name 
of the two chief districts known to the Romans as inhabited 
by Celtic-speaking peoples, (a) Gallia Cisalptna (or Cilerior, 
“ Hither ”), i.e. north Italy between Alps and Apennines and 
(i) the far more important Gallia Transalpim (or Vlterior, 
“ Further ”), usually called Gallia (Gaul) simply, the land 
bounded by the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, the 
Atlantic, the Rhine, i.c. modern France and Belgium with parts 
of Holland, Germany and Switzerland. The Greek form of 
Gallia was FoWm, but Galatia in Latin denoted another Celtic 
region in central Asia Minor, sometimes styled GaUagraecia. 

(a) Gallia Cisalpina was mainly conquered by Rome by 222 
D.c.; later it adopted Roman civilization ; about 42 B.c. it 
was united with Italy and its subsequent history is merged in that 
of the peninsula. Its chief distinctions are that during the later 
Republic and earlier Empire it yielded excellent, aoldicrs, and 
thus much aided the success of Caesar against Pompey and of 
Octavian against Antony, and that it gave Rome the poet Viqgil 
(by origin a Celt), the historian Livy, the lyrist Catullus, Conielius 
Nepos, the elder and the younger Pliny and other distinguished 
writers.’ 

(i) Gaul proper first enters ancient history when the Greek 
colony of Massilia was founded (?6oo B.c.). Roman armies 
began to enter it about 218 b.c. In 121 b.c. the coast from 

I When Cisalpine Gaul became completely Romanized, it was 
often known as " Gallia Togata," while the Province was dis¬ 
tinguished as “ Gallia Bracata ” {hracat, incorrectly bracau, 
" trousers "). from the long trousers worn by the inhabitants, and 
the rest of Gaul as " Gallia Comata," from the inhabitants wearing 
their hair tong. 
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Montpellier to the Pyrenees (».e. all that was not Massiliot) with 
its port of Narbo (mod. Narbmne) and its trade route by Toulouse 
to the Atlantic, was formed into the province of Gallia Narbonensis 
and Narbo itself into a Roman municipality. Commercial 
motives prompted the step, and Roman traders and land specu¬ 
lators speedily flocked in. Gradually the province was extended 
north of Massilia, up the Rhone, while the Greek town itself 
became weak and dependent on Rome. 

It is not, however, until the middle of the ist century b.c. that 
we have any detailed knowledge of pre-Roman Gaul. The earliest 
account is that contained in the Commeniaries of Julius Caesar. 
According to this authority, Gaul was at that time divided among 
three peoples, more or less distinct from one aiiotlier, theAquitam, 
the Gauls, who called themselves Celts, and the Belgac. The 
first of these extended from’ the Pyrenees to the Garumna 
(Garonne); the second, from that river to the Sequana (Seine) 
and its cWef tributary the Matrona (Marne), reaching eastward 
presumably as far as the Rhcnus (Rhine ); and the third, from 
this bounding line to the mouth of the last-named river, thus 
bordering on the Germans. By implication Caesar recognize.s 
as a fourth division the province of Gallia Narbonensis. By 
far the greater part of the country wiis a plain watered by 
numerous rivers, the chief of which have already been mentioned, 
with the exception of its great central stream, the Liger or Ligeri.s 
(Loire). Its principal mountain ranges were Cebenna or Gehenna 
(Civennes) in the south, and Jura, with its continuation Vosegus 
or Vogesus (Vosges), in the east. The tribes inhabiting Gaul in 
Caesar’s time, and belonging to one or other of the three races 
distinguished by him, were numerous. Prominent among them, 
and dwelling in the division occupied by the Celts, were the 
Helvctii, the .Sequani and the Aedui, in the basins of the 
Rhodanus and its tributary the Arar (Saone), who, he says, were 
reckoned the three most powerful nations in all Gaul; the 
Arverni in the mountains of Cebenna ; the .Senones and Carnutes 
in the basin of the Liger; the Veneti and other Armorican tribes 
between the mouths of the Liger and Sequana. The Nervii, 
Bcllovaci, Suessioncs, Remi, Morini, Menapii and Aduatuci 
were Belgic tribes; the Tarbelli and others were Aquitani; 
while the Allobroges inhabited the north of the Provincia, having 
been conquered in lai b.c. Tlie ethnological divisions thus set 
forth by Caesar have been much discussed (see Celt, and articles 
on the chief tribes). 

The Gallic Wars (58-51) of Caesar (f.v.) added all the rest of 
Gaul, north-west of the Cevennes, to the Rhine and the Ocean, 
and in 49 also annexed Massilia. All Gaul was now Roman 
territory. Now the second period of her history opens; it 
remained for Roman territory to become romanized. 

Caesar had no time to organize his conquest; this work was 
left to Augustus. As settled by him, and in part perhaps also 
by his successor Tiberius, it fell into the following five adminis¬ 
trative areas. 

(i) Narbonensis, that is, the land between Alps, sea and 
Civennes, extending up the Rhone to Vienne, was os Augustus 
found it, distinct in many ways from the rest of Gaul. By nature 
it is a sun-steeped southern region, the home of the vine and 
olive, of the minstrelsy of the Provencal and the exuberance of 
Tartarin, distinct from the colder and more sober north. By 
history it had already (in the time of Augustus) been Roman 
for from 80 to 100 years and was familiar with Roman ways. It 
was ready to be Italianized and it was civilized enough to need 
no garri.son. Accordingly, it was henceforward governed by a 
proconsul (appointed by the senate) and freed from the burden 
of troops, while its local government was assimilated to that of 
Italy. The old Celtic tribes were broken up; instead, munici¬ 
palities of Roman citizens were founded to rule their territories. 
Thus the Allobroges now disappear and the colonia of Vienna 
takes their place: the Volcae vanish and we find Nemausus 
(Nlmes). Thus thrown into Italian fashion, the province took 
rapidly to Italian ways. By a.d. 70 it was “ Italia verius quam 
provincia" (Pliny). The Gauls obviously had a natural bias 
towards the Italian civilization, and there soon became no 
difference between Italy and southern Gaul. But though educa¬ 


tion spread, the results were somewhat disappointing. Trade 
flourished ; the corporations of bargemen and the like on the 
Rhone made money ; the many towns grew rich and could afford 
splendid public buildings. But no great writer and no great ad¬ 
ministrator came from Narbonensis; itinerant lecturers and jour¬ 
nalists alone were produced in plenty, and at times minor poets. 

(ii.-iv.) Across the Cevennes lay Caesar’s conquests, Atlantic 
in climate, new to Roman ways. The whole area, often col¬ 
lectively styled “ Gallia Comata,” often “ Tres Provinciae,” was 
divided into three provinces, each under a le^alus pro praeiore 
appointed by the emperor, with a common capital at Lugudunum 
(Lyons). The three provinces were : Aquilania, reaching from 
the Pyrenees almost to the Loire; Lugudunensis, the land 
between Loire and Seine, reaching from Brittany in the west to 
Lyons in the south-east; and Belgica in the north. The 
boundaries, it will be observed, were wholly artificial. Here also 
it was found possible to dispense with garrisons, not because 
the provinces were as peaceful as Narbonensis, but because the 
Rhine army was close at hand. As befitted an unromanizerl 
region, the local government was unlike that of Italy or Narhon- 
ensis. Roman municipalities were not indeed unknown, but 
very few: the local authorities were the magistrates of the old 
tribal districts. Local autonomy was here carried to an extreme. 
But the policy succeeded. The Gauls of the Three Provinces, or 
some of them, revolted in a.d. 21 under Florus and .Sacrovir, in 
68 under Vindex, and in 70 under Classicus and Tutor (see CiviLis, 
Claudius). But all five leaders were romanized nobles, with 
Roman names and Roman citizenship, and their risings were 
directed rather against the Roman government than the Roman 
empire. In general, the Gauls of these provinces accepted 
Roman civilization more or less rapidly, and in due course became 
hardly distinguishable from the Italian. In particular, they 
eagerly accepted the worship of “ Augustus and Rome,” devised 
by the first emperor as a bond of state religion connecting 
the provinces with Rome. Each August, despite the heat, 
representatives from the 60 (or 64) tribes of Gallia Comata met 
at Lyons, elected a priest, “ sacerdos ad aram Augusti et Romae,” 
and held games. I'he post of representative, and still more that 
of prifist, was eagerly coveted and provided a scope for the 
ambitions which despotism usually crushes. It agrees with the 
vigorous development of this worship that the Three Provinces, 
though romanized, retained their own local feeling. Even in the 
3rd century the cult of Celtic deities (Hercules Magusanus, 
Deusoniensis, &c.) were revived, the Celtic leuga reintroduced 
instead of the Roman mile on official milestones, and a brief 
effort made to establish an independent, though romanized, Gaul 
under Postumus and his short-lived successors (a.d. 259-273). 
Not only was the area too large and strong to lose its individu 
ality: it was also too rural and too far from the Mediterranean 
to be romanized as fully and quickly as Narbonensis. It is even 
probable that Celtic was spoken in forest districts into the 4th 
century a.d. Town life, however, grew. The chefs-lieux of the 
tribes became practically, though not officially, municipalities, 
and many of thc.se towns reached considerable size and magnifi¬ 
cence of public buildings. But they attest their tribal relations 
by their appellations, which are commonly drawn from the name 
of the tribe and not of the town itself. Thus the capitals of the 
Remi and Parisii were actually Durocortorum and Lutetia : the 
appellations in use were Remis or Remus, Parishs or Parisius— 
these forms being indeclinable nouns formed from a sort of 
locative of the tribe names. Literature also flourished. In the 
latest empire Ausonius, Symmachus, Apollinaris, Sidonius and 
other Gaulish writers, chiefly of Gallia Comata, kept alive the 
classical literary tradition, not only for Gaul but for the world. 

(v.) The fifth division of Gaul was the Rhenish military 
frontier. Augustus had planned the conquest of Germany up to 
the Elbe. His plans were foiled by the courage of Arminius and 
the inability of the Roman exchequer to pay a larger army. 
Instead, his successor Tiberius organized the Rhine frontier in 
two military districts. The northern one was the valley of the 
Meuse and^hat of the Rhine to a ^nt just south of Bonn : the 
southern was the rest of the Rhine valley to Switzerland. Each 
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duttict was (prisoned at first bjr four, later by fewer legions, 
which were disposed at various times in some of the iollowipg 
fortresses: Vetera |[Xanten), Novaesium (Neuss), Bonne (Bonn), 
Jlo^imtiacum (Mauu), Argenturate (Strassburg) and Vindooissa 
(Wmdisch in Switzerland). At first the districts were purely 
military, were called, after the garrisons, “ cxercitus Germanicus 
superior ” (south) and “ inferior ” (north). Later one or two 
municipalities were founded—Colonia Agrippinensis at Colope 
(a.ij. 51), Colonia Augusta Treverorum at Trier (date uncertain), 
Colonia Ulpia Traiana outside Vetera — and about 80-90 a.d. the 
two “ Exencitus ” were turned into the two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Germany. The armies in these districts formed the 
defence of Gaul against German invaders. They also helped to 
keep Gaul itself in order and their presence explains why the four 
provinces of Gaul proper contained no troops. 

These provincial divisions were modified by Diocletian but 
without seriously affecting the life of Gaul. The whole country, 
indeed, continued Boman and fairly safe from barbarian invasions 
till after 400. In 407 a multitude of Franks, Vandals, &r., burst 
over Gaul: Roman rule practically ceased and the three kingdoms 
of ithe Visigoths, Burgundians and Franks began to form. There 
were still a Roman general and Roman troops whesi Attila was 
defeated in the campi Catalaunici in a.d. 451, but the general, 
Aetius, was “ the last of the Romans,” and in 486 Clovis the 
Frank ended the last vestige of Roman rule in Gaul. 

For Roman antiquities in Gaul see, beside articles on tlic modem 
towns (Arlhs, NiHJib, Orance, &c.), Bibracts, Alesu, Iju'.s 
PORTtlS, AoUKOUCT, AuClIirECTURE, AMeHITIlEATRU, &c. ; lot 
religion sec DRirrni.sM ; for the famous schools of Autun, byon.s, 
TouIoii.se, NImes, Vienne, Marneillos and NartKmne, .see J E Bundys, 
History of Ciasstcal Scholanhip (od. loot) jqo8), i. pp. 447-230: 
for the Roman provmccs, Th. Mommsen, Provinucs 0) llu- Itoman 
Empire (trnns. 188(1), voi. i eliap. iii .See also Desjardins, Gfo- 

f rnphie hiiinrtqm el adminirli alive tie la Gaule rnmaine (Paris, 1877) ; 

'iistel de Gouianges, Hisluire ties inslitiiliom poUHques ie I’anrievne 
Frmee (Paris, 1877); for Caesar'.s campaigns, article Caesar, 
Julius, and works quoted ; (or conns, art. Numismatics and articles 
m the Numismatische Zntsihnfl and Ueviic mmismaUque (r.g. 
Blanchct, 1907, pp, 4fii foil.) (F. J. U.) 

GAULT, in geology, one of the members of the Lower Creta¬ 
ceous System. The name is still employed provincially in parts 
of England for a stiff blue clay of any kind; by tlie earlier 
writers it was sometimes spelt “ Galt ” or “ Golt." 

The formation now known as Gault in England has been 
variously designated " Blue Marie,” “ Brick Earth,” “ Golt 
Brick Earth ” and “ Oak-tree-soil.” In certain parts of the 
south of England the Gault appears as a wellsmarked deposit of 
clay, lying between two sandy formations; the one above came 
to be known as the “ Upper Greensand,” the one below being 
the “ Lower Greensand ” (see Grkensanp). Since the typical 
clayey Gault is continually taking on a sandy iacies as it b traced 
both horizontally and vertically; and since the fossfis of the 
Upper Greensand and Gault are inseparably related, it has been 
proposed by A. J. Jukes-Browne that these two series of beds 
should be regarded as the arenaceous and argillaceous phases of a 
single formation, to which he has given the name “ Selbornian ” 
(from the village of Selborno where the beds are well developed). 
Lithologically, then, the Selbornian includes the blue and grey 
clays and marls of the Gault proper ; the glauconitic sands of the 
Upper Greensand, and their local equivalent, the “ malm,” 
“ malm rock ” or “ firestone,” which in jja'ces passes into the 
micaceous sandstone containing sponge spicules and globules of 
silica, the counterpiart of the rock called “ gaize ” on the same 
horizon in northern Prance. In York.shire, Lincolnshire and parts 
of Norfolk the Selbornian is represented by the Red Chalk. The 
malm b a ferruginous siliceous rock, the silica being mainly in the 
colloidal condition in the form of globules and sponge spicules ; 
some quartz grains, mica and glwconite are usudly present 
along with from 2 to 25 % of calcareous matter. Chert-bands and 
nodides are common in the Upper Greensand of certain dbtricts ; 
and calcareous concretions, locally recognized ai cowstones 
(Lyme Regb), doggers or buhrstones, are not infrequent. 

The principal divbions of the Selbornian sta^ with their 
characteristic zonal fossils are as follows 


Warminster Beds Ptcim atper and Gordtasisr fotiarius. 

Upper Gault Devizes Beds or Mezatham Jteds with ScUotn- 
baekia rosfralus, 

{ HapHlts IttMus. 

H. imiermptus. 

Acanlhottras marnmUlatum. 

The C^nlt (with Upper Greensand) crops out all round the Wealden 
area; it extends breath the London basin nnri reappears from 
beneath the northern scarp of the Chalk along the foot of me Chiltem 
Hills to near Tring. In the south of England the Gault clay is 
faMy con.?tant in the lower part, with the Greenaiad above ; the 
iclay, however, passes into seiad as it is tallowed westwiaEd and, as 
already pointed out, the day and sand appear to pass into a red 
chalk-towards the north-east. The Gault-ovorlaps the Lower Green¬ 
sand towards the east, where It rests upon the old Paleozoic axis; 
it also overlaps the same formation towards the west about Frome, 
theacc passes unconfonaahfy across the Portiandian beds, Kime- 
ridge Clay, Corallian beds and Oxford Clay; in south Porsetshite 
it rests upon the Wealden Series. The Gault (with Upper Greensand) 
passes on to the J urasric and Rhactic rocks near Axmouth, and over¬ 
steps farther westward, in the Haldon Hills, on to the Permian. A 
large outlier occurs on the Blackdown Hills of Devonshire. Good 
locahties for fossils are Folkestone—where many of the shells are 
preserved with tlieir original pearly nacre,—Burham, Merstham, 
Isle of Wight, the Blackdown and Haldon Hills, Warminster, 
Hunstanton and Speeton, Black Venn -near Lyme Regis, and Devizes 
(mafanstonc and gaize). The beds are well developed fn liie vale of 
Wardour, and in the Isle of Wight; the Gault forms the so-called 
" blue slipper ” at Ventiior wliich has been the cause of tlie landslip 
or undercliff. 

The Gault of north France is very similar to that in the south 
of Engfand, but the French term Aibien iududes only a portion of 
the Selbornian formation. The C^ult of north-west Germany 
embraces beds that would be classed as Albien and Aptien liy French 
authors ; it comprises the " Flammemnergel ” —a pale .stliceoas 
marl shot with fiame-shaped darker patches—a day with BeUmniles 
minimus, and tlie " Gargasmorgd " (Aptian). In the Diester and 
Teutoberger Wald, and in tho region of Halberstadt, the cl^s and 
marls are replaced by sandstones, the so-called Gaull-Quader 
(^ntfaiental writens usually place the Gault or Albian at the summit 
of the Taiwer Cretaceous; while with English geologists the practice 
is to commence the Upper Cretaceous wiUi this formation. In 
addition to the fossils already noticed, the following may be me»- 
Uoned' AraniJtoteras {Besmoceras) Jieuudanlt, Huplites splendtns, 
Himites, Seaphites, Turriliies, Aporthais retusa, Trimnia aliforme, 
also Icklhyasaurus and Omithar.h»trHS (Ptcrodartyl). From the clays, 
Iiricks and tiles ore iiutdc at Burluun, Barnwell, Dunton Green. 
Arlesey, Hitchin, &c. The cherts in tlie Greensand portion are used 
for road metal, and in the Blackdown Hills, lor scythe stones; 
hearthstone is obtained about Merstham ; pho.sphatic nodules occur 
at several horizons. 

See Cretaceous Systrm ; Albian ; Aptian; also A. 1 . Jukes- 
Browne, " The Gault and Upper Greensand of England,” i-ol. i., 
Criiactous Hocks u/ Vrilain; Mem, Geul. Survey, 1900. 

GAUNTLET (a diminutive of the Fr. gant, glove), a large 
form of glove, and especially the steel-plated glove of medieval 
armour. To “ run tlie .gauntlet,” «.e. to run ^tween two rows 
of men who, armed with sticks, rope-ends nr othef weapons, 
lieat and strike at the penson so running, was formerly a punish¬ 
ment for military and naval offences. It was abolished in the 
Prussian army by Scharnhorst. As a method of torturing 
prisoners, it was employed among the Nortii American Indians. 
“ Gauntlet ” (earlier “ gantlet ”) in this expression is a corruption 
of “ gantlope,” from a Swedish gailope, from gala, lane, and lopp, 
Si course (cf, Ger. gasseuiaufm, to run the gauntlet). According 
to the Nem English Dictionary the word became familiar in 
England at the time of the Thirty Years’ War. 

GAUR, or Lakhnauti, a ruined city of British India, in Malda 
district of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The ruins are situated 
about 8 m. to the south of English Bazar, the civil station of 
the district of Malda, and on the eastern bank of the Bhagirathi, 
an old channel of the Ganges. It is said tx> have been founded 
by Lakshraan, and its most ancient name was Lakshmonavati, 
Corrupted into Lakhnauti. Its known history begins with its 
conquest in a.d, 1198 by the Mahommedans, who retained it 
as the chief seat of their power in Bengal for more than three 
centuries. When the Afghan kings of Bengal established their 
independence, they transferred theu* seat of government (about 
1350) to Pandua ipM.), also in Malda district, and to build 
their new capital they plundered Gaur of every monument that 
could 'be removed. Pandua was in its turn deserted 

(a.d. 1453), Gaur onoe more became the capital under the 
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name of Jannatabadit remained eo as long a« the Mabomroedan 
kiags retaoned their independence. In a.i>< 1564 Sulaiman 
Kirani, a Pathaa adventurer, abandoned it for Tanda, a place 
aotaewhat nearer the Ganges. Gaur was sacked by Sher Shah 
in ISJ9, and was occupied by Akbar’s general in 1575,' when 
Daud Shah, the last of the Afghan dynasty, refused to pay 
homage to the Mogul emperor. This occupation was followed 
by an outbreak of the plague, which completed the downfall of 
the city, and since then it has been little better than a heap of 
ruins, almost overgrown with jungle. 

The city in its prime measured 7i na. from .north to south, 
wi& a bitodth of i to a m. With suburbs it covered an area 
of ao to 30 sq. m., and in the i6th century the Portuguese 
historian Faria y &usa described it as containing i,aoo,ooo 
inhabitants. The ramparts of this walled city, which was 
surrounded by extensive suburbs, still exist; they were works 
of vast labour, and were on the average about 40 ft. high, and 
180 to aoe ft. thick at the base. The facing of masonry and the 
buildings with which they were covered have now disappeared, 
and the embankments themselves are overgrown with dense 
jungle. The western side of the city was washed by the Ganges, 
and within the space enclosed by these embankments and the 
river stood the city of Gaur proper, with the fort containing 
the palace in its south-west corner. Radiating north, south and 
east from the city, other embankments are to be traced running 
through the suburbs and extending in certain directions for 30 
or 40 m. Surrounding the palace is an inner embankment 
similar construction to that which surrounds the city, and even 
more overgrown with jungle. A deep moat protects it on the 
outside. To the north of the outer embankment lies the Sagar 
Dighi, a great reservoir, 1600 yds. by 800 yds., dating from 
A.D. 1136. 

Fergusson in his History of Eastern Architecture thus describes 
the general architectural style of Gaur“ It is neither like that 
of Delhi nor Jaunpore, nor any other style, but one purely local 
and not without considerable merit in itself; its principal 
chwacteristic being heavy short pillars of stone supporting 
pointed ar^s and vaults in brick—whereas at Jaunpore, for 
instance, light pillars carried horizontal architraves and flat 
ceilings.” Owing to the lightness of the small, thin bricks, which 
were chiefly used in the making of Gaur, its buildings have not 
well withstood the ravages of time and the weal^r; while 
much of its enamelled work has been removed for the ornamenta¬ 
tion of die surrounding cities of more modem origin. Moreover, 
the ruins kmg served as a quarry lor the builders of neighbouring 
towns and villages, tiU in iqoo steps were taken for their preserva¬ 
tion by die government. The finest ruin in Gaur is that of the 
Great Golden Mosque, also called Bara Darwaza, or twelve- 
doored (1536). An arched corridor running along the whole front 
of the original building is die principal portion now standing. 
There are deven arches on either side of the corridor and one at 
each end of it, from which the mosque probably obtained its 
name. These arches are surmounted by eleven domes in fair 
preservation; the mosque had originally thirty-three. 

The Small Golden or Eunuch’s mosque, in the ancient suburb 
of Firozpur, has fine carving, and is faced with stone fairly well 
preserved. The Tantipara mosque (1475-1480) has beautiful 
moulding in brick, and the Lotan mosque of the same period 
is unique in retaining its glazed tiles. The citadel, of the 
Mahonunedan period, was strongly fortified with a rampart 
and entered through a magnificent gateway called the Dakhil 
Darwaza (?1459-J474). At the south-east comer was a palace, 
surrounded by a wall of Iwick 66 ft. high, of which a part is 
^nding. Near by were the royal tombs. Within the citadel 
is the Kadam Rasul mosque (1530), which is still used, and close 
outside is a tall tower called the Firoz Minar (perhaps signifying 
“ tower of victory ”). There are a number of Mahommedan 
buildings on the banks of the Sagar Dighi, including, notably, 
the tomb of .the saint Makhdum Shaikh Akhi Siraj (d. 4357), 
and in the neighbourhood is a burning ghat, traditiMially the 
only one allowed to the use of the Hindus by their Mahommedan 
conquerors, and still greatly venerated and frequented by them. 


Many inscriptions of historical importance have been found in the 
rums. 

^ M. Marto (Bnchanah Hamilton), Eastern India, vii iii.f t8si): 
G. H. Ravenshaw, Caw (1878); James Fergusson, History of Indian 
and Eastern Archtlsciurs (1876); Keporfs of the Archasoiotitxsl 
Surveyor, BengiU Circte (1000-1904). 

GAUR, the native name of the vriW ox, Bos (Bibos) gaurus, 
of In^a, miscalled bison Iw sportsmen. The gaur. which extends 
into Burma and the M^y Peninsula, where it is known as 
typical representative of an Indo-Malay group 
of wild cattle characterized by the presence of a ridge on the 
withers, the compressed horns, and the white legs. The gaur, 
which reaches a height of nearly 6 ft. at the shoulder, is specially 
ctoaeterized by the forward curve and great elevation of the 
ndge between the horns. The general colour is blackish-grey 
Hill-forests a-e the resort of this species. 

GAUSS, KARL FRIEDRICH (1777-1855), German mathe¬ 
matician, was bom of humble parents at Bmnswick on the 30lh 
of April 1777, nod was indebted for a liberal education to the 
notice which his talents procured him from the reigning duke. 
His name became widely known by the publication, in his 
twenty-fifth year (1801), of the Disquisitiones arithmeticae. 
In 1807 he was appointed diKCtor of the Odttii^en observatoty, 
an office which he retained to his death : it is said that he never 
slept away from under the roof of his observatoiy, except on 
one occasion, when he accepted an invitation from Baron von 
Humboldt to attend a meeting of natural philosophers at Berlin. 
In i8<^ he published at Hamburg his Theoria motus rnrporum 
coelesfium, a work which gave a powerful impulse to the tme 
methods of astronomical observation; and his astronomical 
workings, observations, calculations of orbits of planets and 
comets, &c., are veiy numerous and valuable. He continued 
his labours in the theory of numbers and other analytical subjects, 
and communicated a long series of memoirs to the Royal Society 
of &ie3ices (KSnigliche Gesellschafi ier Wissenschaflen) at 
Gottinpn. His first memoir on the theory of magnetism, 
Intensitas vis magnetirae terrestris ad mensuram absolutam 
revocttta, wm published in 1833, and he shortly afterwards 
proceeded, in conjunction with Wilhelm Weber, to invent new 
apparatus for observing the earth’s magnetism and its changes; 
the instruments devised by them were the declination instrument 
and the bifilar magnetometer. With Weber’s assistance he 
erected in 1833 at Gottingen a magnetic observatory free from 
iron (as Humlioldt and F. J. D. Arago had previously done on a 
smaller .scale), where he made magnetic observations, and from 
this same observatory he sent telegraphic signals to the neighbour¬ 
ing town, thus showing the practicability of an electromagnetic 
telegraph. He further instituted an association (Magnetiseker 
Verein), composed at first almost entirely of Germans, whose 
continuous ft.servations on fixed term-days extended from 
Holland to Sicily. The volumes of their publication, Resultaic 
aus der Beobaehtun^en des magnetisehen Vereins, extend from 
1836 to 1839 ; and m those for 1838 and 1839 arc contained the 
two important memoirs by Gauss, Allgemetne Theorie der Erd- 
inagnetismus, and the AUgemeine Lehrs&tee —on the theory of 
forces attracting according to the inverse square of the distance. 
The instruments and methods thus due to him are substantially 
those employed in the magnetic observatories throughout the 
world. He co-operated in toe Danish and Hanoverian measure¬ 
ments of an arc and trigonometrical operations (1837-1848), 
and wrote (1843, *846) the two memoirs Vber Gegenstdnde der 
hokern Geoddsie. Connected with observations in general 
we have (1813-1826) the memoir Theoria cotnbinaliostis obseroa- 
tionum erroribus minimis obnexia, with a second part and a 
supplement. Another memoir of applied mathematics is the 
Dtoptrisehe Vniersuehungen (1840). Gauss was well versed in 
general literature and the chief languages of modern Europe, 
and was a member of nearly all the lewing scientific societies 
in Europe. He died at Gfittingen on the 33rd of F^sruaty 1855. 
The centenary of his birth was celebrated (1877) his nath'e 
place, Brunswick. p 

Gauss's coUectsd works were pulmhed by the Royal Society of 
Gdttingen, in 7 vols, 4to (Gatt., 1863-1871), edited by E. J. Scheiiitg 
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—(i) the DisquisUiones arUhmelicae, (2) Theory of Numbers, (3) 
Analysts, (4) Geometry and Method of Least Squares, (5) Mathematical 
Physics, (6) Astronomy, and (7) the Theoria motus corj^rum 
coelestium. Additional volumes have since been published, Funda- 
mente der Geometric usw. (1900), and Geodatische Nachtrdge sti 
Band iv. {1903). Tliey include, besides his various works and 
memoirs, notices by him of many of these, and of works of other 
authors in tlio Gottingen gelehrte A nseigen, and a considerable amount 
of previously unpublished matter, Nachlass. Of the memoirs in pure 
mathematics, comprised for the most part in vols. ii., iii. and iv. 
(but to the.se must be added those on Allractiotts in vol, v.), it may¬ 
be safely said there is not one which has not signally contributed 
to the progress of the branch of mathematics to which it belongs, 
or which would not require to be carefully analysed in a history of 
the subject. Running through these volumes in order, we have in 
the second the memoir, Summatio quarundam serierum singularium, 
the memoirs on the theory of biquadratic residues, in which the notion 
of complex numbers of the form 0 + bi was first introduced into the 
theory of numbers ; and included in the Nachlass are some valuable 
tables. That for the conversion of a fraction into decimals (giving 
the complete period for all the prime luiinbers up to 997) is a speci¬ 
men of the extraordinary love which Gauss had lor long arithmetical 
calculations ; and the amount of work gone through in the construc¬ 
tion of the table of the number of the classes of binary quadratic 
forms must also have been tremendous. In vol. iii. we have memoirs 
relating to the proof of the. theorem tliat every numerical equation 
has a real or imaginary root, the memoir on the Hypergeometrk 
Series, that on Interpolation, and the memoir Determtnatio allrac- 
tionis —in which a planetary mass is considered as distributed over 
its orbit according to the time in which each portion of the orbit is 
descrilied, and the question (having an implied reference to the theory 
of secular perturbations) is to find the attraction of such a ring. In 
the solution the value of an elliptic function is found by means of 
the arithmetico-geometneal mean. The Nachlass contains further re¬ 
searches on this subject, and al.so researches (unfortunately very 
fragmentary) on the lemniscate-function, &c., showhig that Gauss 
was, even before t8oo, in posse.ssion of many of the discoveries which 
have made the names of N. H. Abel and U. G. J. Jacobi illustrious. 
In vol. iv. we have the memoir Allgemeine A uflMung, on the graphical 
representation of one surface upon another, and tlic DisquisUiones 
generales circa superficies curvas. (An account of the treatment of 
surfaces which he originated in this paper will be found in the article 
StmifAct!.) And in vol. v. we have a memoir On the Attraction of 
Homogeneous Ellipsoids, and the already mentioned memoir Allge¬ 
meine LehrsStse, on the theory of forces attracting according to (he 
inverse sejuarc of the distance. (A. Ca.) 

QAUSSEN, FRANCOIS SAMUEL ROBERT LOUIS (1790- 
1863), Swiss Protestant divine, was born at Geneva on the 25th of 
August 1790, His father, (ieorg Markus Gausseii, a member of 
the council of two hundred, was descended from an old Languedoc 
family which had been scattered at the time of the religious 
persecutions in France. At the close of his university career at 
Geneva, Louis was in i8i6 appointed pastorof the Swiss Reformed 
Church at Satigny near Geneva, where he formed intimate rela¬ 
tions with J. E. Cellirier, who had preceded him in the pastorate, 
and also with the members of the dissenting congregation at 
Ilourg-de-Four, which, together with the figlise du timoignage, 
had been formed under the influence of the preaching of James 
and Robert Haldane in 1817. The Swiss revival was distasteful 
to the pastors of Geneva {Vinirable Compagnie des Pasteurs), and 
on the 7th of May 1817 they passed an ordinance hostile to it. 
As a protest against this ordinance, in 1819 Gaussen published in 
conjunction with Cell^rier a French translation of the Second 
Helvetic Confession, with a preface exjxiunding the views he had 
reached upon the nature, use and necessity of confessions of 
faith ; and in 1830, for having discarded the official catechism of 
his church as being insufficiently explicit on the divinity of 
Christ, original sin and the doctrines of grace, he was censured 
and suspended by his ecclesiastical superiors. In the following 
year he took part in the formation of a Sociite tivangilique 
{Evangelische Gesellsehaft). When this society contemplated, 
among other objects, the establishment of a new theological 
college, he was finally deprived of his charge. After some time 
devoted to travel in Italy and England, he returned to (leneva 
and ministered to an independent congregation until 1834, when 
he joined Merle d’Aubigni as professor of systematic theology in 
the college which he had helped to found. This post he continued 
to occupy until 1857, when he retired from the active duties of 
the chau-. He died at Les Grottes, Geneva, on the i8th of June 
1863. 


His best-known work, entitled La Thiopntustie ou pleint 
inspiration des saintes icritures, an elaborate defence of the 
doctrine of “ plenary inspiration,” was originally published in 
Paris in 1840, and rapidly gained a wide popularity m France, as 
also, through translations, in England and America. It was 
followed in i860 by a supplementary treatise on the canon 
(Le Canon des saintes icritures au double point de vue de la science 
et de la foi), which, though also popular, has hardly been so widely 
read. 

See the article in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklopddie (1899). 

GAUTIER, Emile THEODORE LEON (1832-1897), French 
literary historian, was born at Havre on the 8th of August 1832. 
He was educated at the Ecole des Chartes, and became succes¬ 
sively keeper of the archives of the department of Haute-Mame 
and of the imperial archives at Paris under the empire. In 1871 
he became professor of palaeography at the Ecole des Chartes. 
He was elected member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1887, 
and became chief of the historical section of the national archives 
in 1893. L6on Gautier rendered great services to the study of 
early French literature, the most important of his numerous 
works on medieval subjects being a critical text (Tours, 1872) 
with translation and introduction of the Chanson de Roland, and 
Les epopees franpatses (3 vols., 1866-1867; 2nd ed., 5 vols., 1878- 
1897, including a Bibliographic des chansons de geste). He died in 
Paris on the 25th of August 1897. 

GAUTIER, THEOPHILE (1811-1872), French poet and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Tarbes on the 31st of August 
1811. He was educated at the grammar school of that town, and 
afterwards at the College Charlemagne in Paris, but was almost as 
much in the studios. He very early devoted himself to the study 
of the older P'rench literature, especially that of the 16th and the 
early part of the 17th century. This study qualified him well co 
take part in the Romantic movement, and enabled him to 
astonish Sainte-Beuve by the phraseology and style of some 
literary es.say.s which, when barely eighteen years old, he put into 
the critic’s hands. In consequence of this introduction he at 
once came under the influence of the great Romantic cenacle, to 
which, as to Victor Hugo in particular, he was also introduced by 
his gifted but ill-starred schoolmate Gerard de Nerval. With 
Girard, Petrus Borel, Corot, and many other less known painters 
and poets whose personalities he has delightfully sketched in the 
articles collected under the titles of Histoirc du Romantisme, &c., 
he formed a minor romantic clique who were distinguished for a 
time by the most extravagant eccentricity. A flaming crimson 
waistcoat and a great mass of waving hair were the outward 
signs which qualified Gautier for a chief rank among the enthusi¬ 
astic devotees who attended the rehearsals of Hernani with red 
tickets marked “ Hierro,” performed mocking dances round the 
bust of Racine, and were at all times ready to exchange word or 
blow with the perruques and grisdtres of the classical party. In 
Gautier’s case these freaks were not inconsistent with real genius 
and real devotion to sound ideals of literature. He began (like 
Thackeray, to whom he presents in other ways some spiking 
points of resemblance) as an artist, but soon found that his true 
powers lay in another direction. 

His first considerable poem, Albertus (1830), displayed a good 
deal of the extravagant character which accompanied rather than 
marked the movement, but also gave evidence of uncommon 
command both of language and imagery, and in particular of a 
descriptive power hardly to be excelled. The promise thus 
given was more than fulfilled in his subsequent pwetry, which, in 
consequence of its small bulk, may well be noticed at once and by 
anticipation. The Comidie de la mart, which appeared soon after 
(1832), is one of the most remarkable of French poems, and 
though never widely read has received the suffrage of evety 
competent reader. Minor poems of various dates, published in 
1840, display an almost unequalled command over poetical form, 
an advance even over Albertus in vigour, wealth and appropriate¬ 
ness of diction, and abundance of the special poetical essence. 
All these good gifts reached their climax m the Etnaux et catnees, 
first published in 1856, and again, with additions, just before the 
poet’s death in 1872. These poems are in their own way such as 
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cannot be surpasswi. Gautier’s poetical work contains in little 
an expression of his literary peculiarities. There are, in addition 
to the peculiwties of style and diction already noticed, an extra¬ 
ordinary feeling and affection for beauty in art and nature, and a 
strange indifference to anything beyond this range, which has 
doubtless injured the popularity of his work. 

But it was not, after all, as a poet that Gautier was to achieve 
either profit or fame. For the theatre, he had but little gift, and 
his dramatic efforts (if we except certain masques or ballets in 
which his exuberant and graceful fancy came mto play) arc by 
far his weakest It was otherwise with his prose fiction. His 
first novel of any size, and m many respects his most remarkable 
work, was Mademoiselle de Maupitt (1835). Unfortunately this 
book, while it establishes his literary reputation on an imperish¬ 
able basis, was unfitted by its subject, and in parts by its treat¬ 
ment, for general perusal, and created, even in France, a prejudice 
against its author which he was very far from really deserving. 
During the years from 1833 onwards, his fertility in novels and 
tales was very great. Les Jeunes-France (1833), which may rank 
as a sort of prose Albertus in some ways, displays the follies of the 
youthful Romantics in a vein of humorous and at the same time 
half-pathetic satire. Fortunio (1838) perhaps belongs to the same 
class. Jetialura, written somewhat later, is less extravagant and 
more pathetic. A crowd of minor tales display the highest 
literary qualities, and rank with Mirimfe’s at the head of all 
contemporary works of the class. First of all must be mentioned 
the ghost-story of La Morie amoureuse, a gem of the most perfect 
workmanship. For many years Gautier continued to write 
novels. La Belle Jenny (1864) is a not very successful attempt to 
draw on his English experience, but the earlier Militona (1847) 
a most charming picture of Spanish life. In Spirite (1866) he 
endeavoured to enlist the fancy of the day for supernatural 
manifestations, and a Roman de la momie (1856) is a learned study 
of ancient Egyptian ways. His most remarkable effort in this 
kind, towards the end of his life,was Le Capitaine Fraeasse(i86j), 
a novel, partly of the picaresque school, partly of that which 
Dumas was to make popular, projected nearly thirty years earlier, 
and before Dumas himself had taken to the style. This book 
contains some of the finest instances of his literary power. 

Yet neither in poems nor in novels did the main occupation 
of Gautier as a literary man consist. He was early drawn to 
the more lucrative task of feuilleton-writing, and for more than 
thirty years he was among the most expert and successful 
practitioners of this art. Soon after the publication of Made¬ 
moiselle de Maupin, in which he had not been too polite to 
journalism, he became irrevocably a journalist. He was actually 
the editor of VArtiste for a time ; but his chief newspaper 
connexions were with La Presse from 1836 to 1854 and with the 
Moniteur later. His work was mainly theatrical and art criticism. 
The rest of his life was spent either at Paris or in travels of 
considerable extent to Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, Turkey, 
England, Algeria and Russia, all undertaken with a more or less 
definite purpose of book-making. Having absolutely no political 
opinions, he had no difficulty in accepting the Second Empire, 
and received from it considerable favours, in return for which, 
however, he in no way prostituted his pen, but remained a 
literary man pure and simple. He died on the 23rd of December 
1872. 

Accounts of his travels, criticisms of the theatrical and literary 
works of the day, obituary notices of his contemporaries and, 
above all, art criticism occupied him in turn. It has sometimes 
been dMlored that this en^gement in journalism should have 
diverted Gautier from the performance of more capital work in 
literature. Perhaps, however, this regret springs from a certain 
misconception. Gautier’s power was literary power pure and 
simple, and it Ls as evident m his slightest sketches and criticisms 
as in Fmaux el eamees or La Morte amoureuse. On the other hand, 
his weakness, if he had a weakness, lay in his almost total in¬ 
difference to the matters which usually supply subjects for art 
and therefore for literature. He has thus been accused of “ lack 
of ideas ” by those who have not cleared their own minds of cant; 
and in the recent set-back of the critical current against form and 


I m favour of “ philosophic ” treatment, comment upon him has 
sometimes been unfavourable. But this injustice will, beyond 
ml question, be redresseij again. He was neither immoral, 
irreligious nor unduly subservient to despotism, but morals, 
religion wd politics (to which we may add science and material 
progress) were matters of no interest to him. He was to all 
intents a humanist, as the word was understood in the 15 th 
century. But he was a humorist as well, and this combination, 
joined to his singularly kindly and genial nature, saved him 
from some dangers and depravations as well as some absurdities 
to which the humanist temper is exposed. As time goes on it 
may be predicted that, though Gautier may not be widely nead, 
yet his writings will never cease to be full of indescribable charm 
and of very definite instruction to men of letters. Besides those 
of his works which have been already cited, we may notice line 
Larme du dtahle{i8y)),a, charming mixture of humour and tender- 
"S*’ • Grotesques (1844), a volume of early criticisms n some 
oddities of 17th-century literature ; Caprices et zigzags (1845), 
miscellanies dealing in part with English life ; Voyage en Espagne 
(1845), Constantinople (1854), Voyage en Russte (1866), brilliant 
volumes of travel; Menagerie intime (1869) and Tableaux de 
siige (1872), his two latest works, which display his incomparable 
style in its quietest but not least happy form. 

There is no complete edition of Gautier’s works, and the vicomte 
SlKXjlberch de Lovenjoul’s Histoire des oeuvres de Thiophile Gautier 
(1887) shows how formidable such an undertaking would he. But 
smee his death numerous further collections of articles have been 
made : Fusains el eaux-fortes and Tableaux A la plume (1880); 
L Orreni (2 vols., 1881); Les Vacances du lundi (new ed., 1888)' 
La Nature chex elle (new ed., 1801). In 1870 his son-in-law, B, 
^rgerat, who had married his younger daughter Estelle (the elder, 
Mme Judith Gautier—herself a writer of distinction—was at one 
time Mme Catulle Mendis). issued a biography, Thiophile Gautier. 
which has been often reprinted. With it should be compared Maxime 
du Camp’s volume in the Grands Berivains /rancais (1890) and tin- 
numerous references in the Journal des Goncourl. Critical eulogies, 
from Sainte-Beuve (repeatedly in the Cauteries) and Baudelaire (two 
articles in L’Arl romanlique) downwards, are numerous. The chief 
of the dccriers is Emile Kaguet in his Btudes liuiraires sur le XIX' 
Slide, In 1902 and 1903 there appeared two respectable academic 
iloges by H. Menal and H. Potez. (G. Sa.) 

OAUTIER D’ARRAS, French trounke, flourished in the. second 
half of the 12th century. Nothing is known of his biography 
except what may be gleaned from his works. He dedicated his 
romance of Bracle to Theobald V., count of Blow (d. 1191); 
among his other patrons were Marie, countess of (Champagne, 
daughter of ^uis VII. and Eleanor of Guienne and Baldwin IV., 
Count of Hainaut. Bracle, the hero of which becomes emperor 
of Constantinople as Heraclius, is purely a roman d’aventures 
and enjoyed great popularity. His second romance, llle el 
Galeron, dedicated to Beatrix, the second wife of Frederick 
Barbarossa, treats of a similar situation to that outlined in the 
lay of “ F.liduc ” by Marie de France. 

See the CEuvres de Gautier d’Arras, ed. E. Ldsctli (2 vols., Paris, 
1890); Hist. lift, de la France, vol. xxii. (1852); A. Dinaux, Les 
Trouoires (1833-1843), vol. ill. 

OAUZE, a light, transparent fabric, originally of silk, and 
now sometimes made of linen or cotton, woven in an open manner 
with very fine yarn. It is said to have been originally made at 
Gaza in Palestine, whence the name. Some of die gauzes from 
eastern Asia were brocaded with flowers of gold or silver. In 
the weaving of gauze the warp threads, in addition to being 
crossed as in plain weaving, are twisted in pairs from left to 
right and from right to left alternately, after each shot of weft, 
thereby keeping the weft threads at equal distances apart, and 
retaining them in their parallel position. The textures are 
woven either plain, striped or figured ; and the material receives 
many designations, according to its appearance and the purposes 
to which it is devoted. A thin cotton fabric, woven in the same 
way, is known os leno, to distinguish it from muslin made by 
plain weaving. Silk gauze was a prominent and extensive 
industry in the west of Scotland durmg the second half of the 
18th century, but on the introduction of cotton-weaving it 
greatly declined. In addition to ita use for dress purposes silk 
gauze is mdbh employed for bolti^or sifting flour and other 
finely ground substances. The term gauze is applied generally 
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(^transpftWit furies of -whatever fibre made, and to the fine- 
woverfwWsloihtMed meafety-lamps, eieves, window-blmda, &c. 

GAVAHin, the name bjr which Svhvce Gwillaum* ChevA im 
(i8oi-i«^, Ftenia cariaitutist, is known. He is said to have 
taken tbe'nom ife plmte from the place where he made his first 
published sketch. He was born in Paris of parents, and 
started in' life as a workAan in an engine-building factory. At 
the same time he attended the free school of drawing. In his 
first attempts to turn his abilities to some account he met -with 
many disappointments, but was at last entrus^ with the 
drawing of some illustrations for a journal of fashion. Gavarni 
was then thirty-four years of age. His sharp and witty pencil 
gave to these generally commonplace and unartistic figures a 
me-likeness and an expression which soon won for him a name 
in fashionable circles. Gradually he gave greater attention to 
this more congenial work, and finally ceased working as an 
engineer to become the director of the journal Les Gens du mondt. 
His ambition rising in proportion to his success, Gavarni from, 
this time followed the real bent of his inclination, and began a 
series of li^ographed sketches, in which he portrayed die most 
striking charaeteristics, foibles and vices of the various classes 
of French society. The letterpress explanations attached to hk 
drawings were always short, but were forcible and highly 
humorous, if sometimes trivial, and were admirably adapted 
to the particular subjects. The different stages through -which 
Gavarni’s talent passed, always elevating and refining itself, 
are well worth being noted. At first he confined himself to ^ 
study of Parisian manners, more especially those of the Parisian 
youth. To this vein belong Les LoreUes,LesActrues,LesCmilisses, 
Lis FashienabUs, Les GentUshemmes bourgeois, Les Artistes, Les 
Dibardeuts, Clichy, Les &ludiants de Paris, Les B(diverneries 
parisimnes, Les Plaisirs champitres, LesBals masquis, Le Camaval, 
Lis Souvenirs du carnaval, Les Souvenirs du bal Chicard, La Vie 
■des jeuim hommes,Les Patois de Paris. He had now ceased to 
be director of Les Gens du mmde ; but he was eng^ed as ordinary 
caricaturist of Le Charivari, and, whilst making the fortune 
of the paper, he made his own. His name was exceedingly 
popular, and his illustrations for books were eagerly sought for 
by publisliers. Le ]uij errant, by Engine Sue (1843, 4 vok 
8vo), the French translation of Hoffman’s t^s (1843, 8vo), the 
first collective edition of Balzac’s works (Paris, Houssiaux, 1850, 
30 vols. 8vo), Le Liable d Paris (1844-1846, 2 vols. 4to), Les 
Franfois paints par eux-mimes (1840-1843, 9 vols. 8vo), the 
collection of Physiologies published by Aubert in 38 vols. i8mo 
(1840-1843),—all owed a great part of their success at the time, 
and are stiU sought for, on account of the clever and telling 
sketches contributed by Gavarni. A single frontispiece or 
vignette was sometimes enough to secure the sale of a new book. 
Always desiring to enlarge the field of his observations, Gavarni 
soon aliandoned his once favourite topics. He no longer limited 
himself to such types as the lorelie and the Parisian student, 
or to the description of the noisy and popular pleasures of the 
capital, but turned his mirror to the grotesque sides of family 
life and of humanity at large. Les Enfants terribles, Les Parents 
lerriMes, Les Fenirberies des femmes. La Politique des femmes, Les 
Mans vengis, Les Nuances du sentiment, Les Rives, Les Petits Jeux 
de soeieli, Les Petits Malheurs du honheur, Les Impressions de 
menage, Les Interjeetions, Les Traductions en langue vulgaire, Les 
Prnpos de Thomas Vireloque, kc., were composed at this time, 
and are his most elevated productions. But whilst showing the 
same power of irony as his former works, enhanced by a deeper 
insight into human nature, they generally bear the stamp of a 
bitter and even sometimes gloomy philosophy. This tendency 
was still more strengthened by a visit to England in 1849. He 
returned from London deeply impressed widi toe scenes of misery 
and degradation which he had observed among toe lower closes 
of that city. In the midst of the cheerful atmosphere of Paris he 
had been struck chiefly by the ridiculous aspects of vulgarity 
and vice, and he had laughed at them. But the debasement of 
human nature which he saw b London appears to have affected 
him so forcibly that from that time the cheerful caricaturist 
never laughed or made others laugh again. What he had 


witnessed there became -the almost exclusive subject of his 
drawings, as -piowetful, as impMssive as ever, but better c^cula^ 
to be a{^redated by cultivated minds than by the ^blic, which 
had in former years granted him so wide a popularity. Most of 
these last compositions appeared in toe weekly paper V Illustra¬ 
tion. In 1837 he publish^ in one volume the series entitled 
Masques el visages (t vol. loiao), and in 1869, about two years 
after his death, his lut artistic work, Les Dome Mois (i voL fol.), 
was given to the world. Gavarni -was much engaged, dunng the 
last period of 'his life, in scientific pursuits, and tim fact must 
perliaps be connected with toe great change which tom took 
place in hit manneras on artist. Uesentscvenlantununications 
to the Acadimie des Scietxes, and till his death on Ae ayd of 
November 1866 he was eagerly interested in the question of 
aeri^ navigation. It is said that he made experiments on a large 
scale with a view to find the means of directing boUoons ; but 
it seems that he was not so successful in this line as his fellow- 
artist, the caricaturist and photographer, Nadar. 

Gavami's (Snores choieies were edited in 1845 (4 -vols. 4to) with 
letterpress by J. Janin, Th, Gautier sad Bolsac, followed in 1830 
by two other volumes named Fertes et parures ; and some essays m 
prose and in verse written by him were collected by one of his bio¬ 
graphers, Ch. Yriartc, and publishod in 1869. See also E. ajid J. de 
Goncosrt, Gavarni, fhommi it I'auvri (1873, 8vo). J. Clorctie has 
also devoted to the great French caricatunst a curious and intoest¬ 
ing essay. A catalogue raisonni of Gavami’s works was published 
by J. Armelhault and E. Bocher (Paris, 1873, 8vo). 

GAVAZZI, ALESSANDRO (1809-1889), Italian preacher and 
patriot, was born at Bologna on the 21st of March 1809. He 
at first became a monk (1825), and attached himself to the 
BamaWtes at Naples, where he afterwards (1829) acted as 
professor of rhetorK. In 1840, having already expressed liberal 
views, he was removed to Rome to fill a subordinate position. 
I.eaving his own country after the capture of Rome by toe 
French, he carried on a vigorous campaign against priests and 
Jesuits in England, Scotland and North Ainerica, partly by 
means of a periodical, the Gavazzi Free Word. While in England 
he gradually went over (1833) to the Evangelical church, and 
^came head and organizer of the Italian Protestants in Itondon. 
Returning to Italy in i860, he served os army-chaplain with 
Garib^di. In 1870 he became head of the Free Church (Chiesa 
libera) of Italy, united toe scattered Congregations into the 
“ Unione delle Chicse libere in Italia,” and in 1873 founded in 
Rome the theological college of the Free Church, in which he 
himself taught dogmatics, apologetics and polemics. He died 
in Rome on the 9th of January iMg. 

Amongst his publications are No union with Rome (1871); The 
Priest in Absolution (1877); My Recollections of the Last Four Popes, 
&c., in answer to Caruinai Wiseman (1858); Orations, 2 decades 
(iBji). 

GAVELKIND,’ a peculiar system of tenure associated chiefly 
with the county of Kent, but found also in other parts of England. 
In Kent all land is presumed to be holden by this tenure until 
toe contrary is proved, but some lands have been disgavelled 
by particular statutes. It is more correctly described as socage 
tenure, subject to the custom of gavelkind. The chief peculiari¬ 
ties of the custom are the following, (i) A tenant can alienate 
his lands by feoffment at fiftewi years of age. (2) There is no 
escheat on attainder for felony, or as it is expressed in the old 
rhyme— 

" The father to the bough, 

The son to the plough.” 

(3) Generally the tenant could always dispose of his lands by 
will. (4) In case of i^itestacy the estate descends not to toe eldest 
son but to all the sons (or, in the case of deceased sons, their 
representatives) in equal shares. ” Every son is as great a 
i gentleman as t^ eldest son is.” It is to this remarkable^culi- 
! arity that gavelkind no doubt owes its local popularity. Though 

' 1 This word is generally taken to represent in O. Eng. gafolgecyni, 

I from gafol, payment, tribute, and geeynd, species, kind, ai^ origia- 
aUy to have meant tenure by payment of rent or non-military ser- 
vlMS, ci. gafol-land, a^ thence to have been applied to the particular 
custoin attached to such tenure in Kent. Gafol apparently is 
derived from the Teotenie root seen In " to give "; the Med. 
Lat. gabnlum, gablum (^«s the Fr. gabetle, tax. 
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iemales daoming in tiuir own ligkt are peatponed to mak<, 
yet .by Rpresentktkm they may mherit together with them. 

A wifeisdowableof ane^alf,.ia(teadof one-third of the land. 
(6) A widower may be tenant by oourtesy, without having had 
any issue, of one-h^f, but only jo long aa he remains unmarried. 
An act of 1841, for commuting manorial rights in respect of lands 
of copyhold «oid customary tenure, contamed a clause specially 
exempting from the operation of the act “ the custom of gavelkind 
as the same now exists and prevails in the county of Kent.” 
Gaivelfcind is one the most interesting examples of the 
customary law of England; it was, previous to the Conquest, 
the general custom of the realm, but was then supersede by 
the feudal law <of ptitnogexiiture. Its survival in this instance in 
one part of the country is swarded as a concession extorted 
from the Conqueror by the superior bravery of the men of Kent. 
Irish ^attlkmd was a spedes of tribal succession, by which the 
land, instead of being divided at the death of the holder amongst 
his sons, was thrown again into the common stock, and redivided 
among the surviving members of the sept. The equal division 
amongst children of an inheritance in land is of common occur¬ 
rence outside the United Kingdom and is discussed under Suc¬ 
cession. 

See Inkekitancb ; Tbkure. Also Robinson, On Com/AM; Digby, 
History of the Law of Real Propsrty ; Pollock and Maitland, History 
of English Law ; ChallU, Real Property. 

GAVE8TON, FIER5 (d. 1312), earl of Cornwall, favourite of 
the English king Edward II., was the son of a Gascon knight, 
and was brought up at the court of Edward I. as companion 
to his son, the future king. Strong, talented and ambitious, 
Gaveston gained great influence over young Edward, and early 
in 1307 he was banished from England by the king j but he 
returned after the death of Edward I. a few months later, and 
at once became the chief adviser of Edward II. Made earl of 
Cornwall, he received both lands and money from the king, and 
added to his wealth and position by marrying Edward’s niece, 
Margaret, daughter of Gilbert de uare, earl of Gloucester (d. 
1295). He was regent of the kingdom during the king’s short 
absence in France in 1308, and took a very prominent part at 
Edward’s coronation in February of this year. These proceedings 
aroused the anger and jealousy of the barons, and their wrath 
was diminished neither by Gaveston’s superior skill at the 
tournament, nor by his liaughty and arrogant behaviour to 
themselves. They demanded his banishment; and the king, 
forced to assent, sent his favourite to Ireland as lieutenant, 
where he remained for about a year. Returning to England in 
July 1309, Edward persuaded some of the barons to sanction this 
proceeding; but as Gaveston was more insolent than ever the 
old jealousies soon broke out afresh. In 1311 the king was 
forced to agree to the election of the “ ordainers,” and the 
ordinances they drew up provided inter alia for the perpetual 
banishment of his favourite. Gaveston then retired to Flanders, 
but returned secretly to England at the end of 1311. Soon he 
was publicly restored by Edward, and the barons had taken up 
arms. Deserted by the king he surrendered to Aymer de Valence, 
earl of Pembroke (d. 1324), at Scarborough in May 1312, and was 
taken to Deddington in Oxfordshire, where he was seized by Guy 
de Beauchamp, eari of Warwick (d. 1315). Conveyed to Warwick 
castle, he was beheaded on Blacklow Hill near Warwick on the 
19th of June 1312. Gaveston, w'hose body was buried in 1315 
at King’s Ijingley, left an only daughter. 

See W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol. ii, (Oxford, i 8 g 61 ; and 
Chronicles of the Rtigne of Edward I, and Edward II., edited by W. 
,Stubbs. Rolls series (Loudm, 1882-1BB3]. 

GAVOTTE (a French word adopted from the Provencal gaeolo), 
properly the dance of the Gavots or natives of Gap, a district 
in the Upper Alps, in the old province of Datiphmd. It is a 
dance of a brialk and lively c^racter, somewhat resembling 
the minuet, but (Quicker and less stately (see Dance) ; hence 
also the uae isf this name for a corresponding fonn of musical 
oompoailion. 

GAWAH (Fr. fValwain (Brut), Gauvain, Gauguin; Lat. 
Waiganus, fVnlunmns; Dutch, Wabeein, Welsh, OwalehmetX 
son of King Loth of Orkney, and oej^ew to Arthur on his 
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mother’s tide, the .most famous hero of Axthur^n lomaqit. 
Ibe first mention of his name is in a passage of Willidm of Ittlmet- 
bury, recording, the discovefy of his tomb in the provinee ef Res 
in Wales. He is there described as “ Walwen qui- fuil fmef 
degener Arluris ex sorare nepos." Here he is said to have reigned 
over Galloway; and there is certainly some connexion, the 
character of which is now not easy to determine, between the 
two. Zn the later Historia of GeoSrey of Monmouth, and its 
French translation by Wane, Gawain plays an important and 
“ pseudo-historic ’* r 61 e. On the reopipt by Arthur ef the 
insulting message of the Roman emperor, demanding tribute, 
it is he who is ^patched as ambass^or to the enemy’s camp, 
where his arrogant and insulting behaviour brings about the 
outbreak of hostilities. On receipt of the tidings of Mbrdred’s 
treachery, Gawain accompanies Arthur to EngUmd, and is slain 
in the battle which ensues on their landing. Wace, however, 
evidently knew more of Gawain than he has included in his 
translation, for he speaks of him as 

Li quens Walwains 

Quitant fu pieudom de ses mains (11. 9037-38). 
and later on says 

Prous fu et de muh grant mesure, 

D'orgoil et dc forfait n'ot qure 

Plus vaut fain- qu'il ne Uist 

Etplus doner qu'il nc pramist (jo. io6-iog). 

The English Arthurian poems regard him as the typie and model of 
chivalrous courtesy, “ the fine father of nurture,” and as Pro¬ 
fessor Maynadier has well remarked, “ previous to the appearance 
of Maloty’s compilation it was Gawain rather than Arthur, who 
was rile typical English hero.” It is thus rather surprising to 
find that in the earjicst preserved MS.S. of Arthurian romance, i.e. 
in the poems of Chrdtien de Troyes, Gawain, though generally 
placed first in the list of knights, is by no means the hero par 
excellence. The latter part of the Perceval is indeed devoted to the 
recitsJ of his adventures at the Chaitel MerveiUeus, but of none of 
Chretien’s poems is he the protagonist. The anonymous author 
of the Chevdier it I'epee indeed makes this apparent neglect of 
Gawain a ground of reproach against Chritien. At the same time 
the majority of the short episodic poems connected with the cyde 
have Gawain for their hero. In the earlier form of the prose 
romances, e.g. in the Merlin proper, Gawain is a dommant 
personality, his feats rivalling in importance those ascribed to 
Arthur, but in the later forms such as the Merlin continuations, 
the Tristan, and the final iMneelof compilation, his character and 
poution have undergone a complete change, he is represented as 
cruel, cowardly and treacherous, and of indifferent moral 
character. Most unfortunately our English version of the 
romances, Maloi^’s Marie Arthur, being derived from these later 
forms (though his treatment of Gawain is by no means uniformly 
consistent), this unfavourable aspect is that under which the hero 
has become known to the modem reader. Tennyson, who only 
knew the Arthurian story through tlje medium of Malory, has, 
by ei^geration, largely contributed to this misunderstanding. 
Morris, \nThe Defence of Guinevere, speaks of “ gloomy Gawain ’’; 
perhaps the most absurdly misleading epithet which could possibly 
have been applied to the ‘‘ gay, gratious, and gude ” knight of 
early English tradition. 

The truth appears to be that Gawain, the Celtic and mythic 
origin of whose character was frankly admitted by the late M. 
Gaston Paris, belongs to the very earliest stage of Arthurian 
tradition, long anted^ing the crystsdlization of such tradition into 
literary form. He was certainly known in Italy at a very early 
date; Professor Rajna has found the names of Arthur and 
Gawain in charters of the early 12th .century, the bearers of those 
names being then grown to manhood ; and Gawain is figured in 
the architrave of the north doorway of Modena cathedral, a 12th- 
century building. Recent discoveries have made it practically 
certain that there existed, prior to the extsmt romances, a cdlec- 
tion of short episodic poems, devoted to the glorification of 
Artbnr’a f^ous nephew and hinimmediate kin (bis brother 
Gaheris, or Gareth, and his son ’oUngiain), the auriionhip of 
wlhidiwasattribntedtoaWelMunan,Bldieris; fragments of this 
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o6Uection have been preserved to us alike in the first continuation 
of Chritien de "froyes Perceval, due to Wauchier de Denain, 
and in our vernacular Gawain poems. Among these “ Bleheris ” 
poems was one dealing with Gawain’s adventures at the Grail 
castle, where the Grail is represented as non-Christian, and presents 
features strongly reminiscent of the ancient Nature mysteries. 
There is good ground for believing that as Grail quester and 
winner, Gawain preceded alike Perceval and Galahad, and that 
the solution of the mysterious Grail problem is to be sought 
rather in the tales connected with the older hero than in those 
devoted to the glorification of the younger knights. The explana¬ 
tion of the very perplexing changes which the character of Gawain 
has undergone appears to lie in a misunderstanding of the original 
sources of that character. Whether or no Gawain was a sun- 
hero, and he certainly possessed some of the features—we are 
constantly told how his strength waxed with the waxing of the sun 
till noontide, and then gradually decreased ; he owned a steed 
known by a definite name le Gringalct; and a light-giving sword, 
Escalibur (which, as a rule, is represented as belonging to Gawain, 
not to Arthur)—all traits of a sun-hero—he certainly has much in 
common with the primitive Irish hero Cuchullin. Tlie famous 
head-cutting challenge, so admirably told in Syr Gawayne and the 
Grene Knighte, was originally connected with the Irish champion. 
Nor was the lady of Gawain’s love a mortal maiden, but the 
queen of the other-world. In Irish tradition the other-world is 
often represented as an island, inhabited by women only ; and 
it is this “ Isle of Maidens ” that Gawain visits in Diu Crone ; 
returning therefrom dowered with the gift of eternal youth. 
The Chastel Merveilleus adventure, related at length by ChrAtien 
and Wolfram is undoubtedly such an “ other-world ” story. It 
seems probable that it was this connexion which won for Gawain 
the title of the “ Maidens’ Knight,” a title for which no satis¬ 
factory explanation is ever given. When the source of the name 
was forgotten its meaning was not unnaturally misinterpreted, 
and gamed for Gawain the reputation of a facile morality, 
which was exaggerated by the pious compilers of the later Grail 
romances into ^rsistent and aggravated wrong-doing; at the 
same time it is to be noted that Gawain is never like Tristan and 
Lancelot, the hero of an illicit connexion maintained under 
circumstances of falsehood and treachery. Gawain, however, 
belonged to the pre-Christian stage of Grail tradition, and it is not 
surprising that writers, bent on spiritual edification, found him 
somewhat of a stumbling-block. Chaucer, when he spoke of 
Gawain coming “ again out of faerie,” spoke better than he knew; 
the home of that very gallant and courteous knight is indeed 
Fairy-land, and the true Gawain-tradition is informed with 
fairy glamour and grace. 

See 5 vs Gawayne, the English poom.s relative to that hero, edited 
by Sir Frederick Madden Inr the Bannatync Club, 1830 (out of print 
and difficult to procure); Histoire luteratre de la Prance, vol. xxx.; 
introduction and summary of episodic " Gawain ” pocm.s by Gaston 
Paris; The Legend of Sir Gawain, by Jessie L Weston, Grimm 
Library, vol. vii.; The Legend of Sir Perceval, by Je.ssie I.. Weston. 
Grimm Library, vol. xvh.; " Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” 
" Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle " and " Sir Gawain and the I-aidy of 
Lys,” vols. i., vi. and vii. of Arthurian liomauces (Nutt). 

GAWLER, a town of Gawler county. South Australia, on the 
Para river, 24J m. by rail N.E. of Adelaide, It is one of the most 
thriving places in the colony, being the centre of a large wheat¬ 
growing district; it Itas also engineering works, foundries, flour¬ 
mills, breweries and saw-mills, while gold, silver, copper and 
lead are found in the neighbouring hills. The inhabitants of the 
town and its extensive suburbs number about 7000 ; though the 
population of the town itself in iqoi was 1996, 

GAY, JOHN (1685-1732), English poet, was baptised on the 
i6th of September 1685 at Barnstaple, where his family had 
long been settled. He was educated at the grammar school of the 
town under Robert Luck, who had published some Latin and 
English poems. On leavinj); school he was apprenticed to a silk 
mercer in London, but being weary, according to Dr Johnson, 
“ of either the restraint or the servility of his occupation,” he 
soon returned to Barnstaple, where he spent some time with his 
uncle, the Rev. John Hanmer, the Nonconformist minister of the 


town. He then returned to London, and though no details are 
available for his biography until the publication of Wine in 1708, 
the account he gives in Rural Sports (1713), of years wasted in 
attending on courtiers who were profuse in promises never 
kept, may account for his occupations. Among his early literary 
friends were Aaron Hill and Eustace Budgell. In The Present 
State of Wit (1711) Gay attempted to give an account of “ all our 
periodical papers, whether monthly, weekly or diurnal.” He 
especially praised the TaUer and the Spectator, and Swift, who 
knew nothing of the authorship of the pamphlet, suspected it 
to be inspired by Steele and Addison. To Lintot’s Miscellany 
(1712) Gay contributed “ An Epistle to Bernard Lintot,” con¬ 
taining some lines in praise of Pope, and a venion of the story of 
Arachne from the sixth book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. In 
the same year he was received into the household of the duchess 
of Monmouth as secretary, a connexion which was, however, 
broken before June 1714. 

The dedication of his Rural Sports (1713) to Pope was 
the beginning of a lasting friendship. Gay could have no 
pretensions to rivalry with Pope, who seems never to have 
tired of helping his friend. In 1713 he produced a comedy, 
The Wife of Bath, which was acted only three nights, and The 
Fan, one of his least .successful poems; and in 1714 The Shepherd’s 
Week, a series of six pastorals drawn from English rustic life. 
Pope had urged him to undertake this last task in order to 
ridicule the Arcadian pastorals of Ambrose Philips, who had been 
praised by the Guardian, to the neglect of Pope’s claims as the 
first pastoral writer of the age and the true English Theocritus. 
Gay’s pastorals completely achieved this object, but his ludicrous 
pictures of the English swains and their loves were found to be 
abundantly entertaining on their own account. Gay had just 
been appointed secretary to the British ambassador to the court 
of Hanover through the influence of Jonathan Swift, when the 
death of Queen Anne three months later put an end to all his 
hopes of official employment. In 1715, probably with some help 
from Pope, he produced What d’ye call ill a dramatic skit on 
contemporary tragedy, with special reference to Otway’s Venice- 
Preserved. It left the public so ignorant of its real meaning that 
Lewis Theobald and Benjamin Griffin (1680-1740) published a 
Complete Key la what d’ye call it by way of explanation. In 1716 
appeared his Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of London, a 
poem in three books, for which he acknowledged having received 
several hints from Swift. It contains graphic and humorous 
descriptions of the London of that period. In January 1717 he 
produced the comedy of Three Hours after Marriage, which was 
grossly indecent without being amusing, and was a complete 
failure. There, is no doubt that in tliis piece he had assistance 
from Pope and Arbuthnot, but they were glad enough to have it 
assumed that Gay was the sole author. 

Gay had numerous patrons, and in 1720 he published Poems 
on Several Occasions by subscription, realizing £1000 or more. 
In that year James Craggs, the secretary of state, presented 
him with some South Sea stock. Gay, disregarding the prudent 
advice of Pope and other of his friends, invested his all in South 
.Sea stock, and, holding on to the end, he lost everything. The 
shock is said to have made him dangerously ill. As a matter of 
fact Gay had always lieen a spoilt child, who expected everything 
to be done for him. His friends did not fail him at this juncture. 
He had patrons in William Pulteney, afterwards earl of Bath, 
in the third earl of Burlington, who constantly entertained him 
at Qiiswick or at Burlington House, and in the third earl of 
Queensberry. He was a frequent visitor with Pope, and received 
unvarying kindness from Congreve and Arbuthnot. In 1724 
he produced a tragedy called The Captives. In 1727 he wrote 
for Prince William, afterwards duke of Cumberland, his famous 
Fifty-one Fables in Verse, for which he naturally hoped to gain 
some preferment, although he has much to say in tihem of the 
servility of courtiers and the vanity of court honours. He was 
offered the situation of gentleman-usher to the Princess Louisa, 
who was still a child. He refased this offer, which all his friends 
seem to have regarded, for no very obvious reason, u an indignity. 
As the FflA/ei were written for t^ amusement of one royal child. 
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there would appear to have been a measure of reuon m givin); 
him a sinecure in the service of another. His friends thought 
him unjustly neglected by the court, but he had already received 
(1722) a sinecure as lottery commissioner with a salary of £150 
a year, and from 1722 to 1729 he had lodgings in the palace at 
Whitehall. He had never rendered any special services to the 
court. 

He certainly did nothing to conciliate the favour of the govern¬ 
ment by his next production, the Beggars’ Opera, a lyrical 
drama produced on the 29th of January 1728 by Rich, in which 
Sir Robert Walpole was caricatured. This famous piece, which 
was said to have made “ Rich gay and Gay rich,” was an innova¬ 
tion in many respects, and for a time it drove Italian opera off 
the English stage. Under cover of the thieves and highwaymen 
who figured in it was disguised a satire on society, for Gay made 
it plain that in describing the moral code of his characters he had 
in mind the corruptions of the governing class. Part of the 
success of the Beggars’ Opera may have been due to the acting 
of Lavinia Fenton, afterwards duchess of Bolton, in the part of 
Polly Peachum. The play ran for sixty-two nights, though the 
representations, four of which were “ benefits ” of the author, 
were not, as hw sometimes been stated, consecutive. Swift is 
said to have suggested the subject, and Pope and Arbuthnot 
were constantly consulted while the work was in progress, but 
Gay must be regarded as the sole author. He wrote a sequel, 
Polly, the representation of which was forbidden by the lord 
chamberlain, no doubt through the influence of Walpole. This 
act of “ oppression ” caused no loss to Gay. It proved an 
excellent advertisement for Polly, which was published by sub¬ 
scription in 1729, and brought its author more than £1000. The 
duchess of Queensberry was dismissed from court for enlisting 
subscribers in the palace. The duke of Queensberry gave him a 
home, and the duchess continued her affectionate patronage 
until Gay’s death, which took place on the 4th of December 
1732. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. The epitaph 
on his tomb is by Pope, and is followed by Gay’s own mocking 
couplet 

" Life is a jest, and all things show it, 

I thought so once, and now I know it," 

Acts and Galatea, an English pastoral opera, tlie music of which 
was written by Handel, was produced at the Haymarket in 
r732. The profits of his posthumous opera of Achilles ([1733), and 
a new volume of FMes (1738) went to his two sisters, who 
inherited from him a fortune of £6000. He left two other pieces. 
The Distressed Wife (1743), a comedy, and The Rehearsal at 
Goatham (1754), a farce. The Fables, slight as they may appear, 
cost him more labour than any of his other works. The narratives 
are in nearly every case original, and are told in clear and lively 
verse. The moral which rounds off each little story is never 
strained. They are masterpieces in their kind, and the very 
numerous editions of them prove their popularity. They have 
been translated into Latin, French and Italian, Urdu and 
Bengali. 

See his Poetical Works (1893) in the Muses' Libraxy, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr John Underhill; also Samuel Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, John Gay's Sitigspiele (ligS), edited by G. Sarrarin (Englische 
TestbiUiothek 11 .i ; and an article by Austin Dobson in vol. 21 of 
the Dictionary oj Natioruil Biography ; Gay's Chair (1820), edited 
by Henry Lee, a fellow-townsman, contained a biographiem sketch 
by his nephew, the Rev. Joseph B^er. 

GAY, MARIE FRAK^ISE SOPHIE (1776-1852), French 
author, was born in Paris on the ist of July 1776. Madame 
Gay was the daughter of M. Hichault de la Valette and of 
Francesca Peretti, an Italian lady. In 1793 she was married 
to M. Liottier, an exchange broker, but she was divorced from 
him in 1799, and shortly afterwards was married to M. Gay, 
receiver-general of the department of the Roilr or Ruhr. This 
union brought her into intimate relations with many distinguished 
personages; and her salon came to be frequented by all the 
distinguished litterateurs, musicians, actors and painters of the 
time, whom she attracted by her beauty, her vivacity and her 
many amisible qualities. Her first literary production was a 
letter written in 1802 to the Journal de Paris, in defence of 


Madme de Stael’s novel, Delpkine ; and in the same year she 
published anonyniously her first novel Laure i'Estdl. Ltonie 
de Montbreuse, which appeared in 1813, is considered by Sainte- 
Beuve her best work} but Anatole (1815), the romance of a 
deaf-mute, has perhaps a higher reputation. Among her other 
works. Salons celibres (2 vols., 1837) may be especially mentioned. 
Madame Gay wrote several comedies and opera libretti which 
met with considerable success. She was also an accomplished 
musician, and composed both the words and music of a number 
of songs. She died in Paris on the 5th of March 1852. For an 
account of her daughter, Delphine Gay, Madame de Girardin, 
see Gieardik. 

See her own Souvenirs d'une vieille femme (1834); also Thtephile 
Gautier, Portraits contemporains ; and Sainte-&uvc, Causenes du 
lundi, vol. vi. 

GAY, WALTER (1856- ), American artist, was bom at 

Hingham, Massachusetts, on the 22nd of January 1856. In 
1876 he became a pupil of L 4 on Bonnat in Paris. He received 
an honourable mention in the Salon of 1885 ; a gold medal in 
1888, and similar awards at Vienna (1894), Antwerp (1895), 
Berlin (1896) and Munich (1897). He became an officer of the 
Legion of Honour and a member of the Society of Secession, 
Munich. Works by him are in the Luxembourg, the Tate 
Gallery (London), and the Boston and Metropolitan (New York) 
Museums of Art. His compositions are mainly figure subjects 
portraying French peasant life. 

GAYA, a city and district of British India, in the Patna 
division of Bengal. The city is situated 85 m. S. of Patna by 
rail. Pop. (1901) 71,288. It consists of two distinct parts, 
adjoining each other ; the part containing the residences of the 
priests is Gaya proper; and the other, which is the business 
quarter, is called Sahibganj. 'I’he civil offices and residences of 
the European inhabitants are situated here. Gaya derives its 
sanctity from incidents in the life of Buddha. But a local 
legend also exists concerning a pagan monster of great sanctity, 
named Gaya, who by long penance had become holy, so that all 
who saw or touched him were saved from perdition. Yama, the 
lord of hell, appealed to the gods, who induced Gaya to lie down 
in order that his body might be a place of sacrifice ; and once 
down. Yama placed a large stone on him to keep him there. The 
tricked demon struggled violently, and, in order to pacify him, 
Vishnu promised that the gods should take up their permanent 
residence in him, and that any one who made a pilgrimage to the 
spot where he lay should be delivered from the terrors of the 
Hindu place of torment. This may possibly be a Brahmanic 
rendering of Buddha’s life and work. There are forty-five sacred 
spots (of which the temple of Vishnupada is the chief) in and 
around the city, and these are visited by thousands of pilgrims 
annually. During the Mutiny the large store of treasure here was 
conveyed safely to Calcutta by Mr A. Money. The city contains 
a government high school and an hospital, with a ikdy Elgin 
branch for women. 

The District or Gaya comprises an area of 4712 sq. m. 
Cienerally speaking, it consists of a level plain, with a ridge of 
prettily wooded hills along the southern boundary, whence the 
country falls with a gentle slope towards the Ganges. Rocky 
hills occasionally occur, either detached or in groups, the loftiest 
being Maher hill about 12 m. S.E. of Gaya city, wi^ an elevation 
of 1620 ft. above sea-level. The eastern part of the district is 
highly cultivated; the portions to the north and west are less 
fertile; while in the south the country is thinly peopled and 
consists of hills, the jungles on which are full of wild animids. 
The principal river is the Son, which marks the boundary between 
Gaya and Shahabad, navigable by small boats throughout the 
year, and by craft of 20-tons burden in the rainy season. Other 
rivers are the Punpun, Fhalgu and Jamuna. Two branches of 
the Son canal system, the eastern main canal and the Patna 
canal, intersect the district. In 1901 the population was 
2,059,933, showing a decrease of 3 % in the decade. Among the 
higher castes there is an unusually Iwe proporti m of Brahmans, 
a oircumstCbce due to the numbo^f sacred places which the 
district contains. The Gayawals, or priests in charge of the holy 
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piKci, are held in high eateem by the pilgrims ^ but they ace not 
fMare Brahmans, and^ are looKed down upon by those who are. 
They live an idle and dissolute life, but are very wealthy, from 
contributions, extorted from the pilgrims. Buddh Gaya, about 
6 m. S; of Ga>ya city, is one of the holiest sites of Buddhism, as 
containing the tree under which Sakyamuni attained enli^ten' 
ment. In addition to many ruins and sculptures, there is a 
temple restored by the government in 1881. Another place of 
religious interest is a temple of great antiquity, which crowns the 
highest peak of the Barabar hills, and at which a religious fair is 
held each September, attended by 10,000 to 20,000 pilgrims. 
At the foot of the hill are numerous rock caves excavated about 
200 B.c The opium poppy is largely cultivated. There are a 
number of kc fwtories. Manufactures consist of common brass 
utensils, black stone ornaments, pottery, tussur-silk and cotton 
cloth. Fonnerly paper-making was an important manufac¬ 
ture in the district, but it has entirely died out. The chief 
exports are food grains, oil seeds, indigo, crude opium (sent to 
Patna for manufacture), saltpetre, sugar, blankets, brass utensils, 
&c. The imports are salt, piece goods, cotton, timber, bamboos, 
tobacco, lac, iron, spices and fruits. The district is traversed by 
four branches of the East Indian railway. In 1901 it sufTered 
severely from the plague. 

Sea OisMcl (kmltitr (Igo'i); Sir A. Cunningham, Mahahodhi 
(1892). 

CAYAL, a domesticated ox allied to the Gaur, but dis¬ 
tinguished, among other features, by the more conical and 
straighter horns, and the straight line between them. Gayal 
are Irept by the natives of the hill-districts of Assam and parts 
of Tenasserim and Upper Burma, Although it has received 
a distinct name. Bos {Bibos) frontalis, there can be little doubt 
that the gayal is merely a domesticated br^ed of the gaur, many 
gayal-skulls showing characters approximating to those of tto 
gaur. 

CAYAN008 Y ABC£, PASCUAL DE (1809-1897), Spanish 
scholar and Orientalist, was horn at Seville on the *ist of June 
1809, At the age of_ thirteen he was sent to be educated at 
Bont-le-Voy near Blois, and in 1S28 began the study of .Arabic 
under Silvestre de Sacy. After a visit to England, where he 
married, he obtained a post in the Spanish treasury, and was 
transferred to the foreign office as translator in 1833, In 1836 he 
returned to England, wrote extensively in English periodicals, and 
translated Aknakkari’s History of the Makommedan Dynasties in 
5^0(0 (1840-1843) for the Royal Asiatic Society. In England he 
also made the acquaintance of Ticknor, to whom he was very 
serviceable. In 1^3 he returned to Spain as professor of Arabic 
at Uie university of Madrid, which post.he held until 1881, when 
be was made director of public instruction. This office he re¬ 
signed upon being elected senator for the district of Huelva; 
His latter yean were spent in cataloguing the Spani^ manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum; he had previously continued 
Bergenroth’s catalogue of the manuscripts relating to England 
in the Simancas archives. His. best-known original work is his 
dissertation on Spanish romances of chivalry m Rivadeneyra’s 
Biblioteca de auterts etspanolos. He died in London on the 4th 
of October 1897. 

GAYARRfi, CHARLES ATIENNE ARTHUR (1805-1893), 
American historian, was bom in New Orleans, Louisiana, on the 
9th of January 1805. After studying at the College d’Olrleans he 
began, in 1826, to study law in Philaaelphia, and three years later 
was admitted to the bw. In 1830 he was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives of Louisiana, in 1831 was appointed 
deputy attorney-general of bis state, in 1833 became presiding 
Judge of the city court of New Orleans, and in 1834 was elected 
as a Jackson Democrat to the United Stotes Senate. On account 
of dl"faealth, however, be immediately resigned without taking his 
seat, and for the next eigdit yeaia.travelled m Europe and collected 
historical matarial from the French, aad the Spanish archives. 
In 1'844 -i 845 and in 1856-1857 he was again a member of the 
state House ci Sxpreaentatives, and from. 1848 to 1853 was 
seorstary cd state of Louisiana, He supportbd the. Smthern 
Gmfedisraey duriagtbe Civil War, hi whichhelost* largefortune. 


and after its close lived chiefly by hiai pem He died in New 
(>lea;ra on the nth of February 1^5.. He is best known asthe 
historian of Louisiana. UeymteNdstoiefe dt la-Louisiaseii^ti ^); 
Romtmee of the History of Lomsiasta (1848); Louisianus its 
Cohnissl History and Rommue (k85r), reprinted in A History of 
Louisiana; HiHory of Louisiana: tiu Spanish Domination 
0854); Philip 11 . of Spain {1&66); osA A History of Louisiana 
(4 vols., 1866), the last being a republication and continuation 
of hisi earlier works in this ^Id, the whole comprehending the 
history of Louisiana from its earliest discovery to t86t. He 
wrote also several dramas and romances, the best Of the latter 
being Fernando de Lemos (1872). 

OAY-LUSSAC, JOSEPH LOUIS (1778-1850), French chemist 
and ^ysicist, was bom at St Leonard, in the department of 
Haute Vienne, on the 6th of December 17,78. He was the elder 
son of Antoine Gay, procurtur du roi and judge at Pont-de- 
Noblac, who assumed the name Lussac from, a small property he 
had in the neighbourhood of St Lionard. Young.Gay-Lu!isac 
received his early education at home under the direction of the. 
abb6 Bouidieux and,other masters, and in 1794 was sent to Paris 
to prepare for the Ecole Polytechn ique, into which he was ad¬ 
mitted at the end of 1797 after a brilliant examim.tion. Three 
years later he was transferred to the Ecole des Ponts ct Chaussfes, 
and shortly afterwards was assigned to- C. L. Berthollet, who 
wanted an able student to help in his researches. The neW' 
assistant scarcely came up to expectations in respect of confirm¬ 
ing certain theoretical views of his master’s by the experiments 
set him to that end, and appears to have stat^ the discrepancy 
without reserve; but Bertoollet nevesthelese quickly reco^ized 
the ability- displayed, and sho wed his appreciation not only by 
desiring to be Gay-Lussac’s " father-in-scienoe,” but also by 
making him in 1807 an original: member tf. the Sociftc d’Areueil. 
In 1802 be was appointed demonstrator to A. F. Fourcroy at the 
Ecole PUlytechnique, where subsequentiy (1809) he became 
professor of chemistry, and from 1808 to 1832 he was professor 
of physics atthe Sorbonne, a post which.be only resign^ for the 
chair of chemistry at the Jardin des Plantes. In 1831 be was. 
elected to represent Haute Vienne in the chamber' of deputies, 
and in 1839 he entered thedhamber of peersv He died in Paris 
on the 9th of May 1850, 

Gay-Lussac’s earlier researches were mostly physical in 
character and referred mainly to the properties of gases, vapour- 
tensions, hygrometry, capillarity, &c. In his first memoir (Ann. 
de CJamie, 1802) he showed that different gases ore dilated in 
the same proportion when, heated from 0° to 100° C. Appsuently 
he did not knov/ of Dalton’s experiments on. the same point, 
whidi indeed were far from accurate ; but in a note he explaineii. 
that “ 1 b cit. Charles avait eemarqui depuis 15 ans la mSme 
propcidtd dans ces gaz ; mais n’ayant jamais publid ses r6sultats, 
e’est par le plus grand hasard que je les ai connus.’’ In con¬ 
sequence of his candour in thus rescuing from oblivion the 
observation which his fellow-citizen did not think worth publish^ 
ing, his name is sometimes dissociated from this law, which instead 
is. known as that of Charles. In 18(241 he had an opportunity 
of prosecuting his researches on air in somewhat unusual condi¬ 
tions, for the French Academy, desirous of securing some observa¬ 
tions on the force of terrestrial magnetism at great elevations 
al»ve the earth, through Berthollet and J. E. Cnaptal obtained 
the use of the balloon which had been emi^yed in Egypt, and 
entrusted the task to him and J. B;. Boot In their firet ascent 
from the garden of the Conservatoire des Arts on the 24th of. 
August 1804 an altitude of 4000 metres (about 13,900 ft.) was 
attained. But this elevation was not considered suf&ient 
by Gay-Lussac, who therefore made, a second ascent by hiipself 
on the i6th of September, when the balloon Tore 7016 metres 
(about 23,009 ft.) above sea-level. At this height, with the 
thermometer marking 9i degrees, below freezing, he remained 
for a . (xuisiderable time, snaking observations not only on 
m{ignttum,.but also on the temperature and humidity of the wr, 
and oaUccting several samples of air at (Afferent heights. The 
magnetic ohretvations,. though imperfec^ led him to. tlie con- 
t^skm that the magnetic effect at all attainat^e elevations above 
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th« earth’s surfisee remohis constant; and on analysing the 
samples of asr he could find no difiennoe of composition at 
different heights. (For an account of both ascents see Joum. 
it fkys. for 1^4.) On the ist of October'in the-some year, in 
conjunction with Alexander von Humbddt, he read a paper on 
eudiometric analysis (Ann. it Ckipti, 1805), which contain^ the 
germ of his most importutt genendization, the authors noting 
that when oxygen and hydrogen combine together by volume, 
it is in the propwtion of one volume of the former to two volumes 
of the latter. But his law of combination by volumes was not 
enunciated in its general form until after his return from a scientific 
journey through Switzerbuid, Italy and Germany, on which with 
Humboldt he started from Paris in March 1805. This journey 
was interrupted in the spring pf 1806 by the news of the death 
of M. J. Brisson, and Gay-Lussac hurried bock to Paris in the 
hope, which wu gratified, that he would be elected to the seat 
thus vacated in the Acsidemy. In 1807 an account of the 
magnetic observations made during the tour with Humboldt 
was published in the first volume of the MhMirtt i’Areutd, and 
the second volume, published in 1809, contained the important 
memcur on gaseous combination (r^ to the Soci£t£ Pl^o- 
mathique on the last day of 1808), in which he pointed out that 
gases combining with each other in volume do so in riie simplest 
proportions—i to 1, i to a, i to 3—and that the volume of the 
compound formed brnrs a simple ratio to that of the constituents. 

About this time Gay-Lussac’s work, although he by no means 
entirely abandoned physical questions, became of a more cbemkal 
character ; and in three instances it brought him into direct 
rivalry with Sir Humphry Davy. In the first case Davy’s 
preparation of potassium and sodium by the electric current 
spurred on Gay-Lussac and his collaborator L. J. Tb^nard, who 
had no battery at their disposal, to search for a chemical method 
of obtaining those metals, and by the action of red-hot iron on 
fused potash—a method of which Davy admitted the advantages 
—they succeeded in 1808 in preparing potassium, going on to 
make a full study of its properties and to use it, as Davy also 
did, for the reduction of boron from boiucic acid in 1809. The 
second concerned the nature of " oxymuriatic acid ” (cMorine). 
While admitting the possibility that it was an elementary body, 
after many experiments they finally declared it to be a compound 
(Mim. i’ArcutiJ, 1809). I^vy, on the other hand, could see no 
reason to suppose it contained oxygen, as they surmised, and 
ultimately they had to accept his view of its elementary character. 
The third case roused most feeling of all. Davy, passing through 
Paris on his way to Italy at the end of 1813, obtained a few 
fragments of iodine, which had been discovered by Bernard 
Courtois (1777-1838) in 1811, and after a brief examination by 
the aid of his limited' portable laboratory perceived its analogy 
to chlorine and inferr^ it to be an element. Gay-Lussac, it is 
said, was nettled at the idea of a foreigner making such a dis¬ 
covery in Paris, and •vigorously took up the study of the new 
sutMtence, the result being the riaborate “ Mimoire sur I’iode,” 
which appeared in the Ann, it chitn. in 1814. He too saw its 
resemblance to chlorine, and was obliged to agree with Davy’s 
opinion os to its simple nature, though- not without seme hesita¬ 
tion, due doubtless to his previous declaration about chlorine. 
Davy on bis side seems to have felt that the French chemist was 
competing with him, not altogether fairly, in trying to appropriate 
the honour of discovering the character of the substa^ and of 
its compound, hydriodic acid. 

In i8to he published a paper' whkh contains some classic 
experiments on fermentation, a subject to which he returned 
in a second paper published in 1815. At the same time he was 
woAlng with ThAnard at the improvement of the methods of 
organic analysis, and by ccxnbustion with oxidizing agents, 
first potassium chlorate and subsequently copper oxide, he 
deterrnined the composirion of a number of organic substances. 
But his last great piece of pure research was on prussic acid. 
Bi a note puUhhed in 1811'he described the physic^'properties 

this- odd) hut be saW nothing about its chemical composition 
tin 1813, when he described cyanogen as a compound radicle, 
prussic acid'01 a compoimd'of that imdiclfe with hydrogen alone. 


and the prussiates (cyanides) as compounds of riie raAirlp with 
metals. The piroof that prussic acid contains hydritt^ hut no 
oxygen- was a most important suj^xiit to the hydrogen-acid 
theory, and completed the downfall of Lavoisier’s oxygen theonr; 
while the isolation of cyanogen was of equal importance for the 
subsequent era of compound radicles in organic chemistry. 

Alter this research Gay-Lussac’s attention began to be dis¬ 
tracted from purely scientific investigation. He had now secured 
a leading if not the foremost place among the chemists of the 
French capital, and the demand for his services as adviser in 
technical problems and matters of practical interest made great 
inroads on his available time. He had been a member of the 
consultative committee on arts and manufactures since 1805; 
he was attached to the “ administration dea poudres et salpAtres ” 
in 1818, and in 18*9 he received the lucrative post of assayer to 
the mint. In these new fields he displayed t^ powers so con¬ 
spicuous in his scientific inquiries, and he was now to introduce 
and establish scientific accuracy where previously there had been 
merely practical approximations. His services to industry in¬ 
cluded his improvements in the processes for the manufacture 
of sul^t^iric acid (18x8) and oxuic acid (1829); methods of 
estimating the amount of real alkali in potash and soda by the 
volume of standard acid required for neutralization, and for 
estimating the available chlorine in bleaching powder by a solution 
of arsenions acid; directions for the use of the centesimal 
alcoholometer published in 1824 and specially commended by 
the Institute; and the elaboration of a method of assaying 
silver by a standard solution of common, salt, a volume on which 
was published in 1833. Among his research wcffk of this period 
may be mentioned the improvements in organic analysis and 
investigation of fulminic acid made with the help of Liebig, who 
gained the privilege of admission to his private laboratory in 
182^1824. 

Gay-Lussac wm patient, persevering, accurate to punctilious- 
nesa, pei^ps a little cold and reserved, and not unaware of his 
gmt ability. But be was also bold and energetic, not only in 
his work but also in support and defence of his friends. His 
eariy childish adventures, as told by Arago, herald the Uriels 
aeronaut and the undaunted investigator of volcanic eruptions 
(Vesuvius was in full eruption when he visited it during his 
tour in 1805); and the endurance he exhibited under the labora¬ 
tory accidents that befell him shows the power of will with which 
he would face the prospect of becoming blind and useleu for the 
prosecution of the science which was his very life, and of which he 
was one of the most distinguished ornaments. Only at the very 
end,when the disease from which he was suffering left him no hope, 
did he complain with some bitterneB of the hardship of leaving 
this world where the many discoveries being made pointed to 
yet greater discoveries to come. 

Xae most complete list of Ci^-Lussac's papers is contained in 
the Royal Society's Catalogue c-/ Scientific Pa^s, which enumerates 
148, exclusive 01 others written Jointly with Humboldt, Thinerd, 
Wetter and Liebig. Many of them srere published in the Annaltt ds 
ckmie, which after it changed its title to AmiaJet de ckimie et 
phytigue he edited, with Arago, up to nearly the end of bis life; but 
some are to be found in the Mhnoires d'Arcutil and the Cnmptes 
rendus, and in the Peckerches pkysiques et ckimiquee, published 
with Tn^nard in 1811. 

GAZA, THEODORUB (c. 141^1475), one of the Greek scholars 
who were the leaders of the revival of lewning in the 15th oentory, 
was bom at Thessaloniea. On tiie capture of his native city by 
the Thrks in 1430 he fled to Italy. During a three years’ residence 
in Mantua he rapidly acpired a competent knowledpe of Latin 
under tite teaching of lattorino da Feltre, supporting himself 
meanwhile by giving lessons in Greek, and bycopyingmanuscripts 
of the ancient classics.^ In 1447 he became ^omsor of Greek 
in the newly founded university of Ferrara) to which students 
in mat numbers from all parts of Italy were soon attracted 
by his fame as a teacher. Hie had tokensome part in the councils 
which were held in Siena (1423), Fhrean (1438), and Florence 
(1439), wfth the object of bringing aboufa reconciliation between 

‘ Accotdjpg to Voigt, Gaza came t^Italy some ten yean later from 
Constantinople, where he had been l'IhacheT or held some ctotiotl 
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the Greek and Latin Churches; and in 1450, at the invitation of 
Pope Nicholas V., he went to Rome, where he was for some years 
employed by his patron in making Latin translations from 
Aristotle and other Greek authors. After the death of Nicholas 
(1455), being unable to make a living at Rome, Gaza removed 
to Naples, where he enjoyed the patronage of Alphonso the 
Magnanimous for two years (1456-1458). Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed by Cardinal Bessarion to a benefice in Calabna, 
where the later years of his life were spent, and where he died 
about 1475. Gaza stood high in the opinion of most of his 
learned contemporaries, but still higher in that of the scholars 
of the succeeding generation. His Greek grammar (in four 
books), written in Greek, first printed at Venice in 1495, and 
afterwards partially translated by Erasmus in 15*1, although 
in manv respects defective, especially in its syntax, was for a 
long time the leading text-book. His translations into Latin 
were very numerous, including the Problemata, De partibus 
animalium and Dt. gtneralione animdium of Aristotle ; the 
Historia plantarum of Theopitaeistns', the /’roWema/a of Alexander 
Aphrodisias; the De instrumdis aciebus of Aelian; the De 
eompositione verborum of Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; and some 
of the Homilies of John Chrysostom. He also turned into Greek 
Cicero’s Desenectute and Somnium Scipionis—witfi much success, 
in the opinion of Erasmus ; with more elegance than exactitude, 
according to the colder judgment of modern scholars. He was 
the author also of two small treatises entitled De meruibus and 
De origine Turcarum. 

Sec G. Voigt, Die Wieierhetebung des klassischen Altertums 
(1893), and article by C. F. Bihr in Ersch and Gruber’s AUgemeint 
Encyblopidie. For a complete list of his works, see Fabricius, 
Bibliotheca Craeca (ed. Harles), x. 

GAZA (or ’Azzah, mod. Ghuiteh), the most southerly of the 
five princely Philistine cities, situated near the sea, at the point 
where the old trade routes from Egypt, Arabia and Petra to 
Syria met. It was always a strong border fortress and a place 
of commercial importance, in many respects the southern 
counterpart of Damascus. The earliest notice of it is in the 
Tell el-Amama tablets, in a letter from the local governor, who 
then held it for Egypt, with which country it always stood in 
close connexion. It never passed for long into Israelite hand.s, 
though subject for a while to Hezekiah of Judah; from him it 
passed to Assyria. In Amos i. 6 the city is denounced for giving 
up Hebrew slaves to Edom. To Herodotus (iii. 5) the place 
seemed as important as Sardis. The city withstood Alexander 
the Great for five months (332 b.c.), and in 96 B.c. was razed to 
the ground by Alexander Jannaeus. It was rebuilt by Aulus 
Gabinius, 57 b.c., but on a new site; the old site was remembered 
and spoken of as “ Old ” or " Desert Gaza ” ; compare Acts 
viii. 26. In the 2nd and 3rd centuries Gaza was a thriving 
Greek city, with good schools and famous temples, especially 
one to the local god Mama {i.e. “ Lord " or “ Our Lord ”). A 
statue of this god has been found near Gaza; it much resembles 
the Greek representation of Zeus. The struggle with Christianity 
here was long and intense. Egyptian monks gradually won over 
the country folk, and in 402, under the influence of Theodosius 
and Porphyry the local bishop, the Mameion was destroyed 
and the cross made politically supreme. In the 5th and 6th 
centuries Gaza was held in high repute as a place of learning. 
But after it passed into Moslem hands (635) it gradually lost 
all save commercial importance, and even the Crusaders did 
little to revive its old militery glory. It finally was captured 
by the Moslems in 1244. Napoleon captured it in 1799. 

The modem town (pop, 16,000) is divided into four quarters, 
one of which is built on a low hill. A magnificent grove of very 
ancient olives forms an avenue 4 m. long to the north. There 
are many lofty minarets in various parts of the town, and a 
fine mosque built of ancient materials. A 12th-century church 
towards the south side of the hill has also been converted into 
a mosque. On the east is shown the tomb of Samson (an 
erroneous tradition ^ting back to the middle ages). The ancient 
walls are now covered up beneath green mounds of rubbish. 
The water-supply is from wells sunk through the sandy soil to 


the rock; of these there are more than twenty—an unusual 
number for a Syrian town. The land for the 3 m. between 
Gaza and the sea consists principally of sand dunes. There is 
no natural harbour, but traces of ruins near the shore mark the 
site of the old Maiuma Gazae or Port of Gaza, now called el 
Mineh, which in the 5th century was a separate town and episcopal 
see, under the title Constantia or Limena Gaza. Hishem, an 
ancestor of Mahomet, lies buried in the town. On the east are 
remains of a race-course, the comers marked by granite shafts 
with Greek inscriptions on them. To the south is a remarkable 
hill, quite isolated and bare, with a small mosque and a grave¬ 
yard. It is called el Muntir, “ the watch tower,” and is supposed 
to be the mountain “ before (or facing) Hebron,” to which 
Samson carried the gates of Gaza (Judg. xvi. 3). The bazaap 
of Gaza are considered good. An extensive pottery exists in 
the town, and black earthenware peculiar to the place is manu¬ 
factured there. The climate is dry and comparatively healthy, 
but the summer temperature often exceeds iio° Fahr, The 
surrounding country is partly comland, partly waste, and is 
inhabited by wandering Arabs. The prosperity of Ghuzzeh 
has partially revived through the growing trade in barley, of 
which the average annual export to Great Britain for 1897-1899 
was over 30,000 tons. The dress of the people is Egyptian 
rather than Syrian. Gaza is an episcopal see both of the Greek 
and the Armenian church. The Qmrch Missionary Society 
maintains a mission, with schools for both sexes, and a hospital. 

GAZALAND, a district of Portuguese East Africa, extending 
north from the Komati or Manhissa river, Delagoa Bay, to the 
Pungwe river. It is a well-watered, fertile country. Gazaland 
is one of the chief reemiting grounds for negro labour in the 
Transvaal gold mines. The country derives its name from a 
Swazi chief named Gaza, a contemporary of Chaka, the Zulu 
king. Refugees from various clans oppressed by Dingaan 
(Chaka’s successor) were welded into one tribe by Gaza’s son 
Manikusa, who took the name of Sotshangana, his followers 
being known generally as Matshangana. A section of them was 
called Maviti or Landeens (i.e. couriers), a designation which 
persists as a tribal name. Between 1833 and 1836 Manikusa 
made himself master of the country as far north as the Zambezi 
and captured the Portuguese posts at Delagoa Bay, Inharabane, 
Sofala and Sena, killing nearly all the inhabitants. The Portu¬ 
guese reoccupied their posts, but held them with great difficulty, 
while in the interior the Matshangana continued their ravages 
unchecked, depopulating large regions. Manikusa died about 
i860, and his son Umzila, receiving some help from the Portuguese 
at Delagoa Bay in a struggle against a brother for the chieftain¬ 
ship, ceded to them the territory south of the Manhissa river. 
North of that stream as far as the Zambezi and inland to the 
continental plateau Umzila established himself in independence, 
a position he maintained till his death (c. 1884). His chief 
rival was a Goanese named Gouveia, who came to Africa about 
1850. Having obtained possession of a praao in the Gorongoza 
district, he ruled there as a feudal lord while acknowledging 
himself a Portuguese subject. Gouveia recovered from the Mat¬ 
shangana and other troublers of the peace much of the country 
in the 21 ambezi valley, and was appointed by the Portuguese 
captain-general of a large region. From 1868 onward the country 
began to be better known. Probably the first European to 
penetrate any distance inland from the Sofala coast smee the 
Portuguese gold-seekers of the i6th century was St Vincent W. 
Erskine, who explored the region between the Limpopo and 
Pungwe (1868-1875). Portugid’s hold on the coast had been 
more firmly established at the time of Umzila’s death, and 
Gungunyana, his successor, was claimed as a vassal, while efforts 
were made to open up the interior. This led in 1890-1891 to 
collisions on the borderland of the plateau with the newly 
established British South Africa Company, and to the arrest 
by the company’s agents of Gouveia, who was, however, set at 
liberty and returned to Mozambique via Cape "Town. An ofe 
made hy Gungunyana (1691) to come under British protection 
was not accepted. In 1891 Gouveia was killed in a war with a 
native chief. Gungunyana maintained his independence until 
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when he wastsptured by a Portugueae force and exiled, 
first to Lisbon and afterwards to Angola, where he died in 1906. 
With the capture of Gungunyana opposition to Portuguese rule 
largely ceased. 

In flora, fauna and commerce Gazaknd resembles the neigh¬ 
bouring regions of Portuguese East Africa (f.v.). 

See G. McCall Theal, fftsloiy of South Africa tiuct ijpj, vol. v. 
(London, 1908). 

GAZEBO (usually explained as a comic Latinism, for “ I will 
gaze ” ; the New English Dictumary suggests a possible oriental 
origin now liat), a term used in the i8th century for a structure 
on the outer wall of a garden, having an upper storey with 
windows on each side so as to overlook the road. Similar build¬ 
ings are found in Holland on the borders of the canals, which in 
some cases form very picturesque features. 

GAZETTE, a name given to news-sheets or newspapers having 
an abstract of current events (see Newspapers). The London 
Gasette is the title of the English official organ for announcements 
by the government, and is published every Tuesday and Friday. 
It contains all proclamations, orders of council, promotions and 
appointments to commissions in the army and navy, all appoint¬ 
ments to offices of state, and such other orders, rules and regula¬ 
tions as are directed by act of parliament to be published therein. 
It also contains notices of proceedings in bankruptcy, dissolutions 
of partnership, &c. By the Document^ Evidence Act 1868 the 
production of a copy of the Gazelle is prima facie evidence of royal 
proclamations and government orders and regulations, Simflar 
gazettes are also published in Edinburgh and Dublin. Most 
countries (the United States excepted) have official journals 
containing information more or less similar to that of the London 
Gazette, as the French Journal officiel, the German Deutscher 
Reichs- und Kgl. Preuss. Staats-Anzeiger, &c. The word “ gazet¬ 
teer ” was originally applied to one who wrote for “ gazettes,” 
but is now only used for a geographical dictionary arranged on 
an alphabetical plan. 

GEAH (connected with “ garb,” properly elegance, fashion, 
especially of dress, and with “ gar,” to cause to do, only found in 
Scottish and northern dialects; the root of the word is seen in the 
Old Teut. garwjan, to make readv), an outfit, applied to the 
wearing apparel of a person, or to the harness and trappings of a 
horse or any draft animal, as riding-gear, bunting-gear, &c.; 
also to household goods or stuff. The phrase ” out of gear,” 
though now connected with the mechanical application of the 
word, was originally used to signify “out of harness" or con¬ 
dition, not ready to work, not fit. The word is also used of 
apparatus generdly, and especially of the parti collectively in a 
machine by which motion is transmitted from one part to another 
by a series of cog-wheels, continuous bands, &c. It is used in a 
special sense in rdetence to a bicycle, meaning the diameter of an 
imaginary wheel, the circumference of whrch is equal to the 
distance accomplished by one revolution of the pedals (see 
Bicycle). 

GEBER. The name Geber has long been used to designate the 
author of a number of Latin treatises on alchemy, entitled Summa 
perfectionis magisterii, De invesligatione perfecHonis, De invenlione 
veritatis. Liber jomacum, Tesiamentum Geberi Regis Indiae and 
Alchemia Geberi, and these writings were generally regarded as 
translations from the Arabic originals of Abu Abdallah Jaber 
ben Hayyam (Haiyan) ben Abdallah al-Kufi, who is supposed to 
have lived in the 8th or 9th century of the Christian era. About 
him, however, there is considerable uncertainty. According to the 
kifSb-al-Fihrist (loth century), which gives his name as above, 
the authorities disagree, some asserting him to have been a writer 
on philosophy and rhetoric, and others claiming for him the first 
place among the adepts of his time in the art of making gold and 
silver.. Hie writer of the Kildb-al-Fikrist says he had been 
assured t^t Jaber only wrote one book and even that be never 
existed at idl, but these statements he scouts as ridiculous, and 
expressing the conviction that Jaber really did exist, and that his 
works were, numerous and important, goes on to quote the titles 
of some 500 treatises attributed to him. He is said to have resided 
most frequendy at Kufa, where he prepared the “ elixir,” but. 
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according to others, he never spent long in one place, having 
reason to keep his whereabouts unknown. His patron or master 
is variously given as Ja’far ben Yahya, and as Ja’far es*Sadiq; 
in the Arabic Book of Royalty, profess^y written by him, he 
addresses the last-named as his master. In addition to these 
details the Fihrist mentions a tradition that he originally came 
from Khorasan. Another story given by d’HerMot (Biblio- 
thique orietUale, s.v. “ Giaber ”) makes him a native of Harran 
in Mesopotamia and a Sabaean. Leo Africanus, who in 1526 
gave an account of the Alchemists of Fez in Africa (see the 
English translation of his Africae deseriptio by John Fory, A 
Geographical History oj Africa, London, 1600, p. 155), states that 
their principal authority was Geber, a Greek who had apostatized 
to Mahommedanism and lived a century after Mahomet. In 
Albertus Magnus the name Geber occurs only once and then with 
the epithet “ of Seville ”; doubtless the reference is to the 
Arabian Jabir ben Aflali, who lived in that city in the nth 
century, and wrote an astronomy in 9 books which is of import¬ 
ance in the history of trigonometry. 

The great puzzle connected with the name Geber lies in the 
character of the writings attributed to him, their style and matter 
differentiating them strongly from those of even the best authors 
of the later alchemical period, and making it difficult to account 
for their existence at all. The researches of M. P. E. Berthelot 
threw a great deal of light on this question. 1'aking the six 
treatises enumerated above he concluded, after critical examina¬ 
tion, that the two last may be disregarded as of later date than the 
others, and that the De invesligatione perfectionis, the De in- 
ventione and the Liber fornacum are merely extracts from or 
summaries of the Summa perfectionis with later additions. The 
Summa he therefore regarded as representative of the work of the 
Latin Geber, and study of it convinced him that it contains no 
indication of an Arabic origin, either in its method, which is 
conspicuous for clearness of reasoning and logical co-ordination of 
material, or in its facts, or in the words and persons quoted. 
Without going so far as to deny that some words and phrases may 
be taken from the writings of the Arabian Jaber, he was disposed 
to hold that it is the original work of some unknown Latin 
author, who wrote it in the second half of the 13th century and 
put it under the patronage of the venerated name of Geber. The 
MS. of this work m the Bibliothdque Nationals at Paris dates from 
about the year 1300. Berthelot further investigated Arabic 
MSS. existing in the Paris library and in the university of Leiden, 
and containing works attributed to Jaber, and had translations 
made of sbe treatises—two, of which he gives the titles as Livre 
dc la royauU and Petit Livre de la misiricorde, —from Paris, and 
four — Livre des balances, Livre de la misiricorde, Livre de la 
concentration and Livre de la mercure orientals —from Leiden. 
Berthelot was not prepared to assert that these treatises were 
actually written by Jaber, but he held it certain that they are 
works written in Arabic between the 9th and lath centuries, at a 
period anterior to the relations of the Latins with the Arabs. In 
style these treatises are entirely different from the Summa of 
Geber. Their language is vague and allegorical, full of allusions 
and pious Mussulman invocations ; the author continually 
announces that he is about to speak without mystery or reserve, 
but all the same never gives any precise details of the secrets 
he professes to reveal. He holds the doctrine that everything 
endowed with an apparent quality possesses an opposite occult 
quality in much the same terms as it is found in Latin writers of 
^e middle ages, but he makes no allusion to the theory of the 
generation of the metals by sulphur and mercury, a theory 
generally attributed to Geber, who also added arsenic to the list. 
Again he fully accepts the influence of the stars on the production 
of the metals, whereas the Latin Geber disputes it, and in general 
the chemical knowledge of the two is on a different plane. Here 
again the inference is that the Latin treatises printed from the 
15th century onwards as the work of Geber are not authentic, 
regarded as translations of the Arabic author Jaber, always 
supjxwing that the Arabic MSS. ttanscribed and translated for 
Berthelot are really, as riiey ^fe^ito be, the work of Jaber, and 
are representative of his opinions and attainments. 
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■But while Berthelot thus deiwived the wotW of what were long 
nwnrdeid m geouine.Latin veriioiwof Jaber’i works, he alsogave 
it something in theh place, for among the Paris MSS. he found a 
mutiiated treatise, hitherto unpublished, entitled Libtt de, 
Septuagtnta {Johamis), trandattu a M agistro Rtmldo Creimmtnsi, 
which he considered the only known Latin work that can be 
regarded as a translation from the Arabic Jaber. The latter 
states in the Arabic works referred to above ^t under that title 
he collected 70 of the 500 little treatises or tracU of which he was 
the author, and the titles of those tracts enume-ated in the 
Kiidb d-Fihrisi as forming the chapters of the Libtr ie ScptM- 
ginta correspond in generid wth those of the Latin work, which 
further is written in a style similar to that of the Arabic Jaber 
and contaiiks the same doctrines. Hence Berth^t felt justified 
in asHgning it to J aber, although no Atsdbic original is known. 

The evidence collected by Berthelot has an important bearing on 
the history of chemistry. Most of the chemical knowledge attri- 
bated to the Arabs has been attributed to them on the strength 
of the reputed Latin writings of Geber. If, thereto^ these are 
original works rather than translations, and contain facts and 
doctrines which are not to be found in the Arabian Jaber, it 
follows that, on the one hand the chemical knowledge of the Arabs 
has been overestimated and, on the other, that more progress was 
in the middle ages than has generally been supposed. 

Soe M. P. E. Barthelot’s works on the history of alchemy and 
ospcoially his Chimit au moyen ige (3 vols.. Paris, 1893), the third 
volume of which contains a French translation of Jaber s works 
together with the Arabic text, 

GEBHARD TBUCHSB88 VOR WALDBUHO (1547 i^i). 
elector and archbishop of Cologne, was the second son of William, 
count of Waldburg, and nephew of Otto, cardinal bishop of 
Augsburg (i5r4“iS73)- Belonging thus to an old and dis¬ 
tinguished Swabian family, he was bom on the loth of Novemlwr 
1547, and after studying at the universities of Ingolstadt, Perugia, 
Louvain and elsewhere began his ecclesia-stical career at Augs¬ 
burg. Subsequently he held other positions at Strassburg, 
Cologne and Augsburg, and in December 1577 was chosen elector 1 
of Cologne after a spirited contest, Gebhard is chiefly noted for i 
his conversion to the reformed doctrines, and for his marriage 
with Agnes, countess of Mansfield, which was connected with this 
step. After living in concubinage with Agnes he decided, peihaps 
under compulsion, to marry her, doubtless intending at the same 
time to resign his see. Other counsels, however, prevailed. 
Instigated by some Protestant supporters he dedared he would 
retain the electorate, and in December 1 s8e he fonnally announced 
his conversion to the reformed faith. The marriage with Apies 
was celebrated in the following February, and Gebhard remained 
in possession of the see. This affair created a great stir in 
Germany, and the danse concerning ecclesiastical reservation in 
the rdigious peace of Augsburg was interpreted in one way by 
his friends, and in another way by his foes ; the former holding 
that he could retain his office, the latter that he most resign. 
Anticipating events Gebhard had collected some troops, and had 
taken measures to convert his. subjects to Protestantism. In 
April I <83 he was deposed and excommunicated by Pope Gregory 
XlII.; a Bavarian prince, Ernest, bishop of LMge, Freising and 
Hfidesheim, was chosen elector, and war broke out between the 
rivals. The cautious Lutheran princes of Germmy, especially 
Augustus I., elector of Saxony, were not enthusiastic in support of 
Gebhard, whose friendly relations with the Calvinists were not to 
their liking; and although Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV. of France, tried to form a coalition to aid the deposed dectw, 
the only assistance which he obtained came from John Casimir, 
administrator of the Palatinate of the Rhine. The inhabitants of 
the electorate were about equally divided on the question, and 
Ernest, supported by Spanish troops, was too strong for GetJwrd. 

J ohn Casimir, who acted as commander-in-chief, return^ to the 
'alatinate in -October 1583; and early in the following year 
Gebhard was driven from Bonn and took refuge in the Nether¬ 
lands. The electorate was soon completely .in the possession of 

Ernest, and «»e defeW of Gebhard was a seriotia blow to Pr^ - 
tantfem, and marks * stage m the history of the Refwn^on. 
Living in the Netherlands he became very intimate with Elial- 


hath’i envoy, Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, but lutiiaUed.to 
get assistaiice for renewing war either from the English queen 
or in any other quarter. toi589'Gebbaj;dto(dcuphjare«dence«t 
Strassburg, where he had held the office of dean of the cathedral 
since 1574. Before his arrival some tiouUe bod arisen in the 
chapter owing to the fact that three Mcocnmunicated canons 
persisted in retaining their offices. He joined this party, which 
was strongly supported in the city, took part in a doable deotion 
to the bishopric m 1592, and in spite of some opposition retained 
h» fl^e until his drath at Stito^urg on the 3iet of May idoi. 
Gebhsid was a drui.ken and liceotiouaman, who owes his peomi- 
nence rather to his surroundings than to his abilities. 

See M. Lessen, Dtr kdtnischt Kri>g (Gotha, i88*), and the article 
on Gebhard in Band viii. of the AUtrmnru d»ut$ckt Bicigrafikie 
(I-eip«g, 1878); J. H. Hennes, Dtr Kampi um das Ersstift JCSln 
(Cologne, 1878) ; L. Ennen, GsschtMs der Stadt Koln {Cdoma, 1863- 
1880); and Nuntiatufbmc)Us aus DautscUand. Dsr Rampf um 
Kdln, edited by J. Hansen (BerBn, 1892). 

GEBWEILER (Fr. Guebwiller), a town of Germany in the 
imperial province of Alsace-Lorraine, at the foot of the Vosges, 
on the Lauch, 13 m. S. of Colmar, on the railway BollweUer- 
Lautenbach. Pop. (1905) 13,259. Among the principal buildings 
are the Roman Catholic churffi of St Leodgar, dating from the 
12th century, the Evangelical church, the synagogue, the town- 
house, and the old Dominican convent now used as a market and 
concert hall. The chief industries are spinning and dyeing, ^d 
the manufacture of cloth and of machinery; quarrying is carried 
on and the town is celebrated for its white wines. 

Gebweilw is mentioned as early as 774. It belonged to the 
religious foundation of Murbach, and in 1759 ^be abbots chose it 
for their residence. In 1789, at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
the monastic buildings were laid in ruins, and, though the archives 
were rescued and removed to Colmar, the library perished. 

GECKO,* the common name applied to all the species of the 
Geckones, one of the three sub-orders of the Lac^tilia. The 
geckoes arc small creatures, seldom exceeding 8 in. in length 
including the tail. With the head considerably flattened, the 
body short and thick, the legs not high enough to prevent the 
body dragging somewhat on the ground, the eyes large and almost 
destitute of eyelids, and the tail short and in some cases nearly as 
thick as the bodv, the geckoes altogether lack the litheness and 
grace characteristic of most lizards. Their colours also are dull, 



Leaf-tailed Gecko tlSyintoiactylus ptaturu^ of Australia. 

and to the weird and forbidding aspect Aus produced the gen^ 
nreiudice against those creatinw in the -countnes where they 
oemr, which has led to their being Classed wiA toads and 
snakes, is no dodbt to be attributed. Their bite ^ supposed 
to be venomous, and their saliva to produce painful .cutaHeous 
enrptioitt ; even Aeir touch was thought si^imt to convey a 
dangerous taint. It is needless to say Aat in this mstance the 
popular mind was miiiled by appearances. The gecki^ are not 
only harmless, but are exeeedh^'useful creatures, feeding on 
insects, which, owing to the great widA of Aeff eeso^y»;Aey 
are enabled to swOllow whole, and in putsmt of whMi ^not 

heshitte to enter human dwtffings, where they are often killed on 
1 The Malay Mite* htntfates Ac anteai'a cry. 
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suipicion. The itnictuix of the toee in these lisards foime one of 
thor moctehsraeteristic Mostaanical featom. 

Most geckoes have adhesive di^and toes, by meaiH of which 
they are eanbledBot only to climb absolutely imeotb and vertical 
surfaces, for instance a wiodow-pane, but to run idong a white- 
waited ceiling, back downwards. Ilm adhesion is not produced 
by sticky matter but by numerous transverse lamellae, each 
of which is fautber beset with tiny hair-like excrescences. The 
arrangement of the latnellte and pads diffres much in the various 
genera and is used for classificatory purposes. Those which 
uve on sandy grotmd have narrow digits without the adhesive 
apparatus. Most species have sharp, curved daws, often 
retractile between eome of the 
lamellae or into a special 
sheath. The tail is very brittle 
and can be quickly regener¬ 
ated ; it varies much in size 
and shape; the most extra¬ 
ordinary is that of the leaf¬ 
tailed gecko. Ptyehozoon 
honudoetphalon of ^e Malay 
countries has membranous ex¬ 
pansions on the sides of the 
head, body, limbs and tail, which 
Lower Surij|« o{ the Toe of parachutes, but more 

mlarged ’ probably they aid in conceal- 

^ ' mg the creature when it is 

closely pressed to the similarly coloured bark of a tree. Most 
geckoes are dull coloured, yellow to brown, and they soon change 
colour from lighter to dark tints. They are insectivorous and 
chiefly nocturi^, but are fond of basking in the sun, motionless 
on the bark of a tree, or on a rock the colour of which is then 
imitated to a nicety. Some species are more or less transparent. 

Geckoes, of which about 270 species are known, subdivided into 
about 50 genera, are cosmopolitan within the warmer zones, 
includiiw New Zealand, and even the remotest volcanic islands. 
This wide distribution is due partly to the meat age of the 
suborder (although fossils are unknown), partly to their being 
able to exist for several months without fo^ so that, concealed 
in hollow trunks of trees, they may float about for a very long 
time. Ships, also, act as distributors. In south Europe occur 
only Hmidactylus turcicus, Tareniola mauritanica {Plafydaclylus 
faeetemus) and PhyUodaetylus ewopaeus. 

GED, WILUAH (1690-1749), the inventor of stereotyping, 
was bom at Edinburgh in 16^. In 1725 he patented his in¬ 
vention, developed from the ample process of soldering together 
loose types of Van der Mey. Ged, although he succeeded in 
obtaining a cast in similar metal, of a type page, could not 
persuade Edinburgh printers to take up Ms invention, and 
finally entered into putnership with a London stationer named 
Jenner and Thomas James, a typefounder. The partnership, 
however, turned out very ill; and Ged, brricen-h^ted at his 
want of success due to trade jealousy and the compositors’ 
dislike of the innovation, died in poverty on the 19th of October 
1749. Two prayer-boob for the university of Cambridge and 
an edition of Sallust were printed from his stereotype {dates. 
In his time the best type was imported from Holland, and Ged's 
dau{^ter reports that he had repeated offers from the Dutch 
whi^, from patriotic motives, he refused. His sons tried to 
oairy out his patent, and it was eventually perfected Ity Andrew 
Wtl^. 


GElkDES^ ALEXANDER (1 737-1802), Scottish RomanCatholic 
theologian, was bora in Raffiven, Bsmffshire, on the 14th of 
September 1737. He was trained at the Reman Cholic 
seminary at ^lan and at the Scottish College in f arit, where 
he studied biblical philology, school divinity and modem 
languages. In 1764 he officiated as a priest in Dundee, but in 
May 1765 accept^ an invitation to live with the earl of Tbquair, 
where, with abumdanee of Irisore and the free use of an adequate 
library, he madefurthv pragresi in bisfavourite biblical studies. 
After ,a second visit to Pt^, which waa employed by him in 
reeding and mtilriDg axteacts from rare books and manusoriptii, 


he m appointed in 1769 priest oi Auchinhalrig and Prashome 
in his native eetwty. The freedom with which he fratenuaed 
with his Protestant neighbours cMled forth the relmke of his 
bishop (George Hay), and ultimately, for hunting and for 
occasion^y attending the parish church of Cullen, where one 
of bis friends wu minister, he was deprived of his chsuge and 
fwbidden tb exercise of ecclesiastic^ functions withm the 
diocese. This happed in 1779 ; and in 1780 he went with his 
friend Lord Traquair to London, where he spent the rest of his 
life. Before leaving Scotland he had received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the university of Aberdeen, and had been 
m^ an honoraty member of the Society of Antiquaries, in the 
institution of which be hod taken a very active part. In London 
Geddes soon received an appointment in connexion .with the 
chapel of the imperial ambas^or, and was also helped by Lord 
Fetre in his scheme for a new Catholic version of the Bible. 
In 1786, supported also by such scholars as Benjamin Kennicott 
and Robert Lowtb, Geddes published a Prospectus of a new 
Trandaium of the Holy Bible, a considerable quarto volume, in 
which the defects of previous translations were fully pointed 
out, and the means indicated by which these might be removed. 
It waa Well received, and led to the publication in 1788 of Pro¬ 
posals for Priuiittg, with a specimen, and in 1790 of a General 
Answer to Queries, Counsels and Criticisms, The first volume 
of the translation itself, which was entitled The Holy Bible . . . 
faithfully translated from corrected Texts of the Originals, with 
various Readings, explanatory Notes arid critical Remarks, 
appeared in 1792, and was the signal for a storm of hostility on 
the part of both Catholics and Protestants. It was obvious 
enough—no small offence in the eyes of some—that as a critic 
Geddes had identified himself with C. F. Houbigant (1686-1783), 
Kennicott and J. D. Michaelis, but others did not hesitate to 
stigmatize him as the would-be “ oocreotor of toe Holy Ghost.” 
Three of toe vicars-apostolic almost immediately warned all the 
faithful against the “ use and reception ” of his translation, on 
the ostensible ground that it had not been examined and ap¬ 
proved by due ecclesiastical authority; and by bis own bishop 
(Douglas) be was in 1793 suspended from tlie exercise of hu 
orders in toe London district. The second volume of toe transk- 
tion, completing toe historical books, published in 1797, found 
no more friendly reception ; but this circumstance did not dis¬ 
courage him from giving forth in 1800 toe volume of Critical 
Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures, which presented in a some¬ 
what brusque manner toe then novel and startling views of 
Eichhorn and his school 00 the primitive history and early 
records of mankind. 

Geddes was engaged on a critical translation of the Psalms 
(published in 1807) when he was seized with an illness of which 
he died on toe 26to of February 1802. Although under ecclesi¬ 
astical censures, he had never swerved from a consistent pro¬ 
fession of faith as a Catholic; and on his death-bed he duly 
received the last rites of his communion. 

Besides pamphlets oa the Catholic and slavery question^ as well 
as aevcral fugitive feus d^esprit, and a number of unsigned articles 
in the Analytical Review, Geddes also published a free metrical 
version of Siteci 5 a<»>ej of Horae* (1779), ami a verbal tendering of 
flie First Book of the Iliad of Homer (1792). The Memoirs of hit life 
and writings by his friend John Mason Good appeared in i8oj. 

GEDDES^ ANDREW (1783-1844), Britkiii painter, was burn 
at Edmburgk. After receiving a gwd education in toe high 
school and in the university of that city, he was for five years m 
the excise office, in which his father held the post of deputjr 
audhur. After toe death of his father, who had opposed .hu 
deim to .become an artist, he came to London smd entered toe 
Royal Academy Khools. His first contribution to the exhibitions 
of the Royal Arademy, a “ St John in the WildetiMss,” appeared 
at Somerset House in 1806, arid from that year onwards Geddes 
was a fairly constant exhibitor of figureisubjects and portraits. 
Hii well-knowa portrait of Wilkie, vrith whera he was on terms 
of intanacy, waa at the RoyM Academy in 1816. He alternated 
for laome years between LaBdoD..and Edinburgh, with some 
eMunionMa toe Continent,ibut settled m London, and 

was elected associate of fibt BsoyS Academy in 1832; and he 
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died in London of consumption in 1844. A very able executant, 
a ^ood colourist, and a close student of character, he made his 
chief success as a portrait-painter, but he produced occasional 
figure subjects and landscapes, and executed some admirable 
copies of the old masters as well. He was also a good etcher. 
His portrait of his mother, and a portrait study, called “ Summer,” 
are m the National Gallery of Scotland, and his portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott is in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

See Art in Scotland; its Origin and Progress, hy Robert Brydall 
ls 66 g) : The ScolHsh School of Painting, by William D. McKay, 
R.S.A. (1906). 

GEODES, JAMES LORRAINE (1827-1887), American soldier 
and writer, was bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 19th of 
March 1827. In his boyhood he was taken to Canada, but in 
1843 It* returned to Scotland; then studied at Calcutta in the 
military academy, entered the army, and after distinguishing 
himself in the Punjab campaign, returned to Canada, whence 
in 1857 he removed to Vinton, Iowa. In Hie American Civil 
War he served in the Federal army first as lieutenant-colonel 
and after February 1862 as colonel of volunteers, taking part 
in the fighting at Shiloh, Vicksburg and Corinth, He was 
captured at Shiloh and was imprisoned for a time at Madison, 
Ga., and in Libby prison, Richmond, Va., and in 1865 was 
brevetted brigadier-general of volunteers. He was principal 
of the College for the Blind at Vinton after the war, and until 
his death was connected with the Iowa College of Agriculture 
at Ames, being military instructor and cashier in t87o-i882, 
acting president in 1876-1877, librarian in 2877-1878, vice- 
president and professor of military tactics in 1880-2882, and 
treasurer in 1884-2887, He died at Ames on the 2r8t of 
February 2887. He wrote a number of war songs, including 
“The Soldiers’ Battle Prayer” and “The Stars and Stripes.” 

GEODES, SIR WILUAH DUGUID (2828-2900), Scottish 
scholar and educationist, was born in Aberdeenshire. He was 
educated at Elgin academy and university and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and after having held various scholastic posts he was 
appointed in 2860 professor of Greek and in 2885 principal of 
the (united) university of Aberdeen. He was knighted in 2892. 
He died in Aberdeen on the 9th of February 1900. It is chiefly 
os a teacher that Geddes will be remembered, and in his enthusi¬ 
astic and successful efforts to raise the standard of Greek at the 
Scottish universities he has been compared with the humanists 
of the Renaissance. Amongst other works he was the author 
of A Greek Grammar (1855 ; t7th edition, 2883 ; new and revised 
edition, 1893); a meritorious edition of the Phaedo of Plato 
(2nd ed., 2885); and The Problem of the Homeric Poems (1878), 
in which, while supporting Grote’s view that the Iliad consisted 
of an original Achillels with insertions or additions by later 
hands, he maintains that these insertions are due to the author 
of the Odyssey, 

GEDYMIN (d. 1342), grand-duke of Lithuania, was supposed 
by the earlier chroniclers to have been the servant of When, 
prince of Lithuania, but more probably he was Witen’s younger 
brother and the son of Lutuwer, another Lithuanian prince. 
Gedymin inherited a vast domain, comprising Lithuania proper, 
Samogitia, Red Russia, Polotsk and Minsk ; but these possessions 
were environed by powerful and greedy foes, the most dangerous 
of them being the Teutonic Knights and the Livonian Knights of 
the Sword. The systematic raiding of Lithuania by the Imights 
under the pretext of converting it had long since united all the 
Lithuanian tribes against the common enemy; but Gedymin 
aimed at establishing a dynasty which should make Lithuania 
not merely secure but mighty, and for this purpose he entered 
into direct diplomatic negotiations with the Hedy See. At the 
end of 2322 iit sent letters to Pope John XXII. soliciting his j 
protection against the persecution of the knights, informing him \ 
of the privileges already granted to the Dominicans and the 
Franciscans in Lithuania for the preaching of God’s Word, and 
desiring that legates should be sent to receive him also into the 
bosom of the churdi. On reociving a favourable rejdy from the 
Holy See, Gedymin issued circular letters, dated 35th of January 
1325, to the principal Hante towns, offering a free access into his 


domains to men of every order and profession from nobles and 
knights to tillers of thesoil. The immigrants were to choose their 
own settlements and be governed by their own laws. Priests 
and monks were also invited to come and buUd churches at 
Vilnaand Novogrodek. Similar letters were sent to the Wendish 
or Baltic cities, and to the bishops and landowners of Livonia 
and Esthonia. In short Gedymin, recognizing the superiority 
of western civilization, anticipated Ivan the TerriWe and Peter 
the Great by throwing open the semi-savage Russian lands to 
influences of culture. 

In October 2323 representatives of the archbishop of Riga, 
the bishop of Dorpat, the king of Denmark, the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, and the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order 
assembled at Vilna, when Gedymin confirmed his promises and 
undertook to be baptized as soon as the papal legates arrived. 
A compact was then signed at Vilna, “ m the name of the whole 
Christian World,” between Gedymin and the delegates, confirm¬ 
ing the promised privileges. But the christianizing of Lithuania 
was by no means to the liking of the Teutonic Knights, and they 
used every effort to nullify Gedymin’s far-reaching design. This, 
unfortunately, it was easy to do. Gedymin’s chief object was to 
save Lithuania from destruction at the hands of the Germans. 
But he was still a pagan reigning over semi-pagan lands; he 
was equally bound to his pagan kinsmen in Samogitia, to his 
orthodox subjects in Red Russia, and to his Catholic allies in 
Masovia. His policy, therefore, was necessarily tentative and 
ambiguous, and might very readily be misinterpreted. Thus 
his raid upon Dobrzyn, the latest acquisition of the knights on 
Polish soil, speedily gave them a ready weapon against him. 
The Prussian bishops, who were devoted to the knights, at a synod 
at Elbing questioned the authority of Gedymin’s letters and 
denounced him as an enemy of the kith ; his orthodox subjects 
reproached him with leaning towards the Latin heresy; while 
the pagan Lithuanians accused him of abandoning the ancient 
gods, Gedymin disentangled himself from his difficulties by 
repudiating his former promises; by refusing to receive the papal 
legates who arrived at Riga in September 2323; and by dismissing 
the Franciscans from his territories. These apparently retrogres¬ 
sive measures simply amounted to a statesmanlike recognition 
of the fact that the pagan element was still the strongest force 
in Lithuania, and could not yet be dispensed with in the coming 
struggle for nationality. At the same time Gedymin through his 
ambassadors privately informed the papal legates at Riga that 
his difficult position compelled him for a time to postpone his 
steadfast resolve of being baptized, and the legates showed 
their confidence in him by forbidding the neighbouring states 
to v/ar against Lithuania for the next four years, besides ratifying 
the treaty made between Gedymin and the archbishop of Riga. 
Nevertheless in 2325 the Order, disregarding the censures of Sie 
church, resumed the war with Gedymin, who had in the meantime 
improved his position by an alliance with Wladislaus Lokietek, 
king of Poland, whose son Casimir now married Gedymin’s 
daughter Aldona. 

While on his guard against his northern foes, Gedymin from 
1316 to 1340 was aggrandizing himself at the expense of the 
numerous Russian prmcipalities in the south and east, whose 
incessant conflicts with each other wrought the ruin of them all. 
Here Gedymin’s triumphal progress was irresistible; but the 
various stages of it are impossible to follow, the sources of its 
history being few and conflicting, and the date of every salient 
event exceedingly doubtful. One of his most important 
territorial accretions, the principality of Halicz-Vladimir, was 
obtained by the marriage of his son Lubort with the daughter 
of the Haliczian prince; the other, Kiev, apparently by conquest. 
Gedymin also secured an alliance with the grand-duchy of 
Muscovy by marrying his daughter, Anastasia, to the grand- 
duke Simeon. But he was strong enough to counterpoise the 
influence of Muscovy in northern Russia, and assisted the re¬ 
public of Pskov, which aclotowledged his overiordship, to break 
away from Great Novgorod. His internal administiation bears 
all fhe marks of a wise ruler. He protected the Catholic as well 
as the orthodkix clergy, encouragi^ them both to civilize his 
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jubjecte; he railed the Lithuanian armv to the highest state 
of efficiency then attainable; defended his borders with a chain 
of strong fortresses; and built numerous towns including Vilna, 
the capital (c. 13*1). Gedymin died in the winter of 1342 of 
a wound received at the siege of Wielowa. He was married 
three times, and left seven sons and six daughters. 

See Teodor Narbutt, Hittory of Ihi Lithuanian nation (Pol.) 
(VUna, 1833); Antoni nochaska, On tho Gtnuintntss of tho Letttrs 
of Godymin (Pol.) (Cracow, i8gj); Vladimir Bonifatovich Antono¬ 
vich, Monograph conctmtng tht History of Wsstsrn and South- 
westsm Russia (Rus.) (Kiev, 1883). (R. N. B.) 

GEE, THOMAS (1815-1898), Welsh Nonconformist preacher 
and journalist, was born at Denbigh on the 24th of January 1815. 
At the age of fourteen he went into his father’s printing office, but 
continued to attend the grammar school in the afternoons. In 
1837 h® went to London to improve his knowledge of printing, 
and on his return to Wales in the following year ardently threw 
himself into literary, educational and religious work. Among his 
publications were the well-known quarterly magazine Y Trae- 
thodydd (“The Essayist”), Gwyddcniadur Cymreig (“Encyclo¬ 
paedia Cambrensis ”), and Dr Silvan Evans’s English-Welsh 
Dictionary (1868), but his greatest achievement in this field was 
the newspaper Baner Cymru(" The Banner of Wales ”), founded 
in 1857 and amalgamated with Yr Amserau (“ The Times ”) 
two years later. This paper soon became an oracle in Wales, 
and played a great part in stirring up the nationalist movement in 
the principality. In educational matters he waged a long and 
successful struggle on behalf of undenominational schools and for 
the establishment of the intermediate school system. He was an 
enthusiastic advocate of church disestablishment, and had a 
historic newspaper duel with Dr John Owen (afterwards bishop 
of St David’s) on this question. The Eisteddfod found in him 
a thorough friend and a wise counsellor. His commanding 
presence, mastery of diction, and re.sonant voice made him an 
effective platform speaker. He was ordained to the Calvinistic 
Methodist ministry at Bala in 1847, and gave his time and talents 
ungrudgingly to Sunday school and temperance work. Through¬ 
out his life he believed in the itinerant unpaid ministry rather 
than in the settled pastorate. He died on the 28th of September 
1898, and his funeral was the most imposing ever seen m North 
W^es. 

GEEL, JACOB (1789-1862), Dutch scholar and critic, was born 
at Amsterdam on the rath of November 1789, In 1823 he was 
appointed sub-librarian, and in 1833 chief librarian and honorary 
professor at Leiden, where he died on the nth of November 1862. 
Geel materially contributed to the development of classical 
studies in Holland. He was the author of editions of Theocritus 
(1820), of the Vatican fragments of Polybius (1829), of the 
’OAi'/tfftttKos of Dio Chrysostom (1840) and of numerous essays in 
the Rhtinisches Museum and BMiatheca critica nova, of which he 
was one of the founders. He also compiled a valuable catalogue 
of the MSS. in the Leiden library, wrote a history of the Greek 
sophists, and translated various German works into Dutch. 

GEELONG, a seaport of Grant county, Victoria, Australia, 
situated on an extensive land-locked arm of Port Phillip known 
as Corio Bay, 45 m. by rail S.W. of Melbourne. Pop. of the city 
proper (1901) 12,399; with the adjacent boroughs of Geelong 
West, and Newton-and-Chilwell, 23,311. Geelong slopes to the 
bay on the north and to the Barwon river on the soutli, and its 
position in this respect, as well as the shelter it obtains from the 
Bellarine hills, renders it one of the healthiest towns in Victoria. 
As a manufacturing centre it is of considerable importance. 
The first woollen mill in the colony was established here, and the 
tweeds, cloths and other woollen fabrics of the town are noted 
throughout Australia. There are extensive tanneries, flour-mills 
and salt works, while at Fyansford, 3 m. distant, there are 
important cement works and paper-mills. The extensive vine¬ 
yards ill the neighbourhood of the town were destroyed under 
the Phylloxera Act, but replanting subsequently revived this 
industry. Corio Bay, a safe and commodious harbour, is entered 
by two chaimels across its bar, one of which has a depth of 23 J ft. 
There is exteruive quayage, and the largest wool ships are able 
to load alongside the wh^es, which are connected by rail with 
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all parts of the colony. The facilities given for shipping wool 
direct to England from this port have caused a vw extensive 
wool-broking trade to grow up in the town, ^e country 
surrounding Geelong is agricultural, but there are large limestone 
quarries east of the town, and in the Otway Forest, 23 m. distant, 
coal is worked. Geelong was incorporated in 1849. 

GEESTEMONDE, a seaport town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hanover, on the right bank of the Weser, at the 
mouth of the Geeste, which separates it from Bremerhaven, 32 m. 
N. from Bremen by rail. Pop. (1905)23,625. The interest of the 
place is purely naval and commercial, its origin dating no farther 
back than 1857, when the construction of the harbour was begun. 
The great basin^ which can accommodate large sea-going vessels, 
was completed m 1863, the petroleum basin was opened in 1874, 
and additioiud wharves have been constructed for the reception 
of vessels eng^ed in the fishing industry. The fish market of 
Geestemiinde is the most important in Germany, and the auction 
hall practically determines the price of fish throughout the empire. 
The whole port is protected by powerful fortifications. Among 
the industrial establishments of the town are shipbuilding yards, 
foundries, engineering works and saw-mills. 

GEFFOKEK, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH (1830-1896), German 
diplomatist and jurist, was bom on the 9th of December 1830 at 
Hamburg, of which city his father was senator. After studying 
law at Bonn, Gfittingen and Berlin, he was attached in 1854 to 
the Prussian legation at Paris. For ten years (1856-1866) he 
was the diplomatic representative of Hamburg in Berlin, first 
as charg6 d’affaires, and afterwards as minister-resident, being 
afterwards transferred in a like capacity to London. Appointed 
in 1872 professor of constitutional history and public law in the 
reorganized university of Strassburg, Gcficken became in 1880 a 
member of the council of state of Alsace-Lorraine. Of too nervous 
a temperament to withstand the strain of the responsibilities of 
his position, he retired from public service in 1882, and lived 
henceforth mostly at Munich, where he died, suffocated by an 
accidental escape of gas into his bedchamber, on the ist of May 
1896. Geffcken was a man of great erudition and wide knowledge 
and of remarkable legal acumen, and from these qualities pro¬ 
ceeded the personal influence he possessed. He was moreover a 
clear writer and made his mark as an essayist. He was one of the 
most trusted advisers of the Prussian crown prince, Frederick 
William (afterwards the etnperor Frederick), and it was he (it is 
said, at Bismarck's suggestion) who drew up the draft of the New 
German federal constitution, which was submitted to the crown 
prince’s headquarters at Versailles during the war of 1870-71. 
It was also Geffcken who assisted in framing the famous docu¬ 
ment which the emperor Frederick, on his accession to the 
throne in 1888, addressed to the chancellor. This memoran¬ 
dum gave umbrage, and on the publication by Geffcken in the 
Deutsche Rundschau (Oct. 1888) of extracts from the emperor 
Frederick’s private diary during the war of 1870-71, he was, at 
Bismarck’s mstance, prosecuted for high treason. The Reichs- 
gericht (supreme court), however, quashed the indictment, and 
Geffcken was liberated after being under arrest for three months. 
Publications of various kinds proceeded from his pen. Among 
these are Zur Geschichte des oiientalischen Krieges jSjj-iSjo 
(Berlin, 1881); Frankreich, Russland und der Dreibund (Berlin, 
1894); and Stoat und Kirche (1875), English translation by 
E. F. Fairfax (1877). His writings on English history have been 
translated by S. J. Macmullan and puWished as The British 
Empire, mik essays on Prince Albert, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, 
Gladstone, and reform of the Hoisse of Lords (1889). 

GEFFROY, MATHIEU AUGUSTE (1820-1895), French 
historian, was bom in Paris. After studying at the £colc 
Normale Sup6rieure he held history professorships at varioas 
lycies. His French thesis for the doctorate of letters, ktude sur 
les pamphlets politiques et religieux de Milton (1848), showed 
that he was attracted towards foreign history, a study lor which 
he soon qualified himself by mastering the Germanic and 
Scandinavian languages. In iSu he published a Histoire des 
itats scanSinaves, which is espect^ vsduable for clear arrange¬ 
ment and for the trustwortjiiness of its facts. Later, a lung 
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in S\««dcn fumished hhn with valuable documents ior a 
political and social Wstdfy of Sweden and France at the end of 
the i8th centuty. In r864 and 1865 he published in the Rtvue 
its deux monies a series of artides on Gustavus III. and the 
French court, which were republished in book form in 1867. 
To the second volume he appended a critical study on Mwie 
Antoinette et Louis XVI apoeryphes, in which he proved, by 
evidence drawn from documents in the private archives of the 
emperor of Austria, that the letters published by Feuillet de 
Conches {Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette et Madame Elisaieth, 
1864-1873) and Hunolstein {Corresp. inidite de Marie Antoinette, 
1864) are forgeries. With the collaboration of Alfred von 
Ameth, director of the imperial archives at Vienna, he edited 
the Correspondanet seirite entre Marie-Thirise et le eomte de 
Merey-Argenteau (3 vols., 1874), the first account based on trust¬ 
worthy documents of Marie Antoinette’s character, private 
conduct and policy. The Franco-German War drew Geffroy's 
attention to the origins of Germany, and his Rome et les Barbares: 
itude sur la Gtrmanie de Taciie (1874) set forth some of the results, 
of German scholarship. He was then appointed to superintend 
the opening of the French school of archaeology at Rome, and 
drew up two useful reports (1877 and 1884) on its origin and early 
work. But his personal tastes always led him back to the study 
of modern history. When the Paris archives of foreign affairs 
were thrown open to students, it was decided to publish a collec¬ 
tion of the instructions given to French ambassadors since 1648 
(Recueil its instructions donnees aux ambassadeurs et ministres 
de France depuis le troiti de Westphalie), and Geffroy was com¬ 
missioned to edit the volumes dealing with Sweden (vol. ii., 1885) 
and Denmark (vol. xiii., 1895). In the interval he wrote Madame 
de Maintenon d’apris sa correspondanee authentigue (2 vols., 
1887), in which he displayed his penetrating critical faculty in 
discriminating between authentic documents and the additions 
and corrections of arrangers like La Beaumelle and Lavallie. 
His last works were an Essai sur la formation des collections 
d’anligues de la Suide and Des insHtutions el des nweurs du 
paganisms scandinavet I’lslande aiianl le Christianisme, both 
published posthumously. He died at Biivre on the i6th of 
August 1895. 

GBFLE, a seaport of Sweden on an inlet of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
chief town of the district {Idn) of Gefleborg, na m. N.N.W. of 
Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1900) *9,522. It is the chief port of 
the district of Kopparherg, with its iron and other mines and 
forests. The exports consist principally of timber and wood- 
pulp, iron and steel. The harboiir, which has two entrances 
about 20 ft. deep, is usually ice-bound in mid-winter. Large 
vessels generally load in the roads at OrAberg, 6 m. distant. 
There are slips and shipbuilding yards, and a manufacture of 
sail-cloth. The town is an important industrial centre, having 
tobacco and leather factories, electrical and other mechanical 
works, and breweries. At Skutskftr at the mouth of the Dal 
river are wood-pulp and saw mills, dealing with the large 
quantities of timber floated down the river; and there are large 
wood-yards in the suburb of Bomhus. Gefle was almost destroyed 
by fire in 1869, but was rebuilt in good style, and has the ad¬ 
vantage of a beautiful situation. 'Ine principal buildings are a 
castle, founded by King J^n III. (1568-1592), but rebuilt Inter, 
a council-house erected by Gustavus III., mho held a diet here in 
1792, an exchange, and schools of commerce and navigation. 

GEOSNBAUR, €ARL (1826-1903), German anatomist, was 
horn on the 2i8t of August 1826 at Wiirzburg, the university of 
which he entered as a student in 1845. After taking his degree 
in 1851 he spent some tnne in travelling in Italy and Sicily, 
befOK returning to Wiinburg as Privatdoeent in 1854. In 1855 
he; 3 *ias appointed extraordinary professor of anatomy at Jena, 
whew after 1865 his fellow-worker, Ernst Haeckel, was professor 
-of zoology, and in 1858 he became the ordinary professor. In 
1873 he was appointed to Heidelberg, where he was professor 
of anatomy and director of the Anatomical Institute until his 
retirement in 1991. He died at Heidelberg on die 14th of June 
1903. The work by which perhaps he is best known is his 
Grundriss der verfeiekenien Anatemie (Leipzig, 1874; >nd 


edition, 1878). This was translated into English by W. F. 
Jeffry Beil (Elements of Comparaiae Amstamy, 1S78), with 
additions by £. Ray Lankester. While ncognizing die import¬ 
ance of oomparative embtqmlogy in the study of descent, Gegen- 
baur laid stress on the higher value of comparative anatomy 
as the basis of the study of homologies, i,e. of the relations 
between corresponding parts in different atdmab, as, for example, 
the arm of man, the mreleg of the horse and the wing of a fowl. 
A distinctive piece of work was effected by him in 1871 in supple¬ 
menting the evidence adduced ly Huxli^ in refutation of the 
theory of the origin of the skull from expanded vertebrae, which, 
formulated independently by Goethe and Oken, had been 
championed by Owen. Huxley demonstrated that the skull 
is built up of cartilaginous pieces; Gegenbaur showed that “ in 
the lowest (gristly) fishes, where hints of the original vertebrae 
might be most expected, the skull is an unsegmented gristly 
brain-box, and that in higher forms the vertebra nature of the 
skull cannot be maintained, since many of the bones, notably 
those along tlie top of the skull, arise in the skin.” Other publica¬ 
tions by Gegenbaur include a Text-boob of Human Anatomy 
(liCipzig, 1883, new ed. 1903), the Epiglottis (1892) and Com- 
jparative Anatomy of the Vertebrates in relation to the Invertebrates 
(Leipzig, 2 vols., 1898-1901). In 1875 he founded the MorpHo- 
logisches Jahrbuch, which he edited for many years. In 1901 
he published a short autobiography under Uie title Erlebtes und 
Erstrebles. 

Sea Furbringcr in Heidelberger Professoren a«s dem /(itrn Jahr- 
kundert (Haidalberg, 1903). 

6EGEM8CHEIN (Ger. gegen, opposite, and schein, shine), an 
extremely faint luminescence of the sky, seen opposite the direc¬ 
tion of the sun. Germany was the country in which it was first 
discovered and described. The English rendering “ counter¬ 
glow ” is also given to it. Its faintness is such that it can be 
seen only by a practised eye under favourable conditions. It 
is invisilole during the greater part of June, July, December 
and January, owing to its being then blotted out by the superior 
light of the Milky Way. It is also invisible during moonlight 
and near the horizon, and the neighbourhood of a bright star 
or planet may interfere with its recognition. When none of 
these unfavourable conditions supervene it may be seen at nearly 
any time when the air is clear and the depression of the sun 
below the horizon more than 20°. (See Zodiacai Light.) 

GEIBEL, EMANUEL (1815-1884), German poet, was born 
at Liibeck on the 17th of October 1815, the son of a pastor in 
the city. He was originally intended for his father’s profession, 
and studied at Bonn and i^rlin, but his real interests lay not in 
theology but in classical and romance philology. In 1838 he 
accepted a tutorship at Athens, where he remained until 1S40. 
In the same year he brought out, in conjunction with his friend 
Ernst Curtius, a volume of translations from the Greek. His 
first poems, Zeitstimmen, i^ipeared in 1841 ; a tragedy, Kbnrg 
Roderick, followed in 1843. In the same year he received a 
pension from the king of Prussia, which he retained until his 
invitation to Munich by the king of Bavaria in 1851 as honorary 
professor at the university. In the interim he had produced 
Kenig Sigurds Brautfakrt (1846), an epic, and Juniuslieder 
(1848, 33^ ed. 1901), lyrics m a more spirited and manlier style 
than his early poems. A volume oiNeue Gedichte, published at 
Munich in 1857, and principally consisting of poems on classical 
subjects, denoted a further considerable advance in objectivity, 
and the series was worthily closed by the Spdtherbstbldtter, pub¬ 
lished in 1877. He had quitted Munich in 1869 and returned 
to Liibeck, w^re he died on the 6th of April 1884. His works 
further include two tragedies, Brurdiili (1858, 5th ed. 1890), and 
Sophonisbe (1869), and translations of French and Spanish 
popular poetry, l^ginnii^ as a member of the group of political 
poets ndio heralded the revolution of 1843, Geibel was also the 
chief poet to welcome the establishment of the Empire in 1871. 
His stren^ lay not, however, in his political soi^s but in his 
purely lyro poetry, such u the fine cycle Ada and his stdl popular 
love-songs. He may be regarded as the leading representative 
Of German lyric poetry between 1848 and 1870. 
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Gelbel's GMammtUt Wtrh$ were published in 8 vote. (1883, 4th ed. 
1906); his GtikUt have gone through about 130 editions. An excel¬ 
lent selection in one volume ^peared in 1904. For biography and 
ciiticiam, see K. Goedeke, E. Onbtl W, Schwer’s address on 

Geibel (1884); K. T. Gaedertz, GetS«-l)snttpdntei)<ite)t fiB86); 
C. C. T. Utiiinann, £. Geibtl, mu Efinntrunftn, Brufen und Tage- 
itehtm (i88y), and biographies by C. Leimbwh (and ed., 1894), and 
K. T. Gmeiti {1897). 

OSnUt ( 0 . fr. gigue, gige ; 0 . Ital. and Spm. giga ; Prov. 
gfgua; 0 . liuteh gtgAe), in modem (German the vioUn; in medieval 
(knnan the name applied to the first stringed instruments 
played with a bow, in contradistinction to those whose strings 
were plucked by fingers or plectrum such as the cithara, rottaand 
fidula, the first of these terms having been very genersdly used 
to designate various insitmments whose strings were plucked. 
The name gtge in (^rmany, of'Which the origin is uncertain,' and 
its derivatives in other languages, were in the middle ages applied 
to rebecs having fingerboards. As the first bowed instruments 
in Europe were, as far as we know, those of the rehab type, both 
boat-shaped and pear-shaped, it seems {X'obabie that the name 
dung to them long after the bow had been applied to other 
stringed instruments derived from the cithara, such as the fiddle 
(videl) or vielle. In the romances of the 12th and 13th centuries 
the gige is frequently mentioned, and generally associated with 
the rotta. Early in the i6th century we find definite information 
concerning the Geige in the works of Sebastian Virdung (1511)) 
Hans Judenkunig (1523), Martin Agricola (153*), Hans Gerle 
(1533); and from the instruments depicted, of two distinct types 
and many varieties, it would appear that the principal idea 
attached to the name was still that of the bow used to vibrate the 
strings. Virdung qualifies the word Geige with Klein (small) and 
Gross (large), which do not represent two sizes of the same 
instrument but widely different types, also recognized by 
Agricola, who names three or four sizes of each, discant, alto, 
tenor and bass. Virdung’s Klein Geige is none other than llie 
rebec with two C-shaped soundholcs and a raised fingerboard cut 
in one piece with the vaulted back and having a separate flat 
soundboard glued over it, a change rendered necessary by the 
arched bridge. Agricola’s Klein Geige with three strings was of a 
totally different construction, liaving ribs and wide incurvations 
but no bridge; there was a rose soundhole near the tailpiece 
and two C-shaped holes in the shoulders. Agricola {Muska 
mslrumentalis) distinctly mentions three kinds of Geigrn with 
three, four and five strings. From him we learn that only one 
position was as yet used on these instruments, one or two higher 
notes being occasionally obtained by sliding the little finger 
along. A century later Agricola’s Geige was regarded as anti¬ 
quated by Praetorius, who reproduces one of the bridgeless ones 
with five strings, a rose and two C-shaped soundholes, and calls 
it an old fiddle; under Geige he gives the violins. (K. S.) 

OEIOER, ABRAHAM (1810-1874), Jewish theologian and 
orientalist, was bom at Frankfort-on-Main on the 24th of May 
1810, and educated at the universities of Heidelberg and Bonn. 
As a student he distinguished himself in philosophy and in philo¬ 
logy, and at the close of his course wrote on the relations of 
Judaism and Mahommedanism a prize essay whidi was after¬ 
wards published in 1833 under the title Was hat Mohammed aus 
dem J-ndenlum aufgenommen i (English trans. Judaism and 
Islam, Madras, 1898). In November 1832 he went to Wiesbaden 
as rabbi of the synagogue, and became in 1835 one of the most 

’ The words gtge, gtgen, geic appear suddenly in the M. H. German 
of the I2th century, and thence passed apparently into the Romance 
loaguaaee, though some would reverse the process (s.g. Weigand, 
Deutsehes Wfrlerbuek). An elaborate argument in the Deutsches 
W 6 rterbutk of ]. and W. Grimm (I.eipzig, 1897) connects the word 
with an ancient common Teut. root gag —meaning to sway to and 
fro, os preserved in numerous forms: e.g. M.H.G. gagen, gvgen, 
" to sway to and fro " Igugen, gagen, the rocking of a cradle), the 
Swabian gigen, gagen, in the same sente, the Tirolete getiggem, to 
sway, doubt, or the old Norse geiga, to go astray or crooked. The 
reference is to the swaying motion of the violin bow. The English 
"jig " is derived from gige through the 0 . Fr. gigue (in the sense 
of a stringed instrument); the modem French gtgut (a dtnce| is 
the Englitb " jig ” re-hnported (Hatzfeld and Dannestetor, Diction~ 
naire).. This opens up another possibility, of the origin of the name 
of the instrument in the dance which it accompanied. (W. A. P.) 


active promotets of the Zestsderifl fiir jUUsdse Thaolagie ^ttjs- 
1839 uM i84a--r847). From 1838 to 1863 he lived in Btwteu, 
where he organized the reform movement m Judaism and wrote 
some of his most important works, including Lehe- und Ltubiech 
tur Spradie der Misehna (1845), Sluditn from Maimonides (1850), 
translation into German of the poems of Juda ha-Levi (1851), 
and Ursekrifi und Vherseltuetgen der Betel its Herer Abk&tegigktil 
von der imem ErOmckdsmg des Judentums (1857). The last- 
named work attracted little attention at the tnne, but now 
enjoys a great reputation as a new departure in the methods of 
studying the records of Judaism. The Vrsekrift has moreover 
been recognized as one of the most original contributions to 
biblical science. In 1863 (^iger became head of the synagogue of 
his native town, and in 18/0 he removed to Berlin, where, in 
addition to his duties as chief rabbi, he took the principal charge 
of the newly established seminary for Jewish science. The 
Urschrifi was followed by a more exhaustive handling of one of 
its topics in Die Saddteeder und Pharisder (1863), and by a more 
thorough application of its leading principles in an elaborate 
history of Judaism (Das Judentsem und seine Geschichlt) in 1865- 
1871. Geiger also contributed frequently on Hebrew, ^maritan 
andSyriacsubjectsto ^tZeitsckrijl der deutsckenmorgenlandischen 
Gesellsekaft, and from 1862 until his death (on the 23rd of October 
1874) he was editor of a periodical entitled Jodische Zeitsehrift 
fiir Wissensekafi und Leben. He also published a Jewish prayer- 
book (IsraeliHsches Gebetbuck) and a variety of minor monographs 
on historical and literary subjects connected with the fortunes of 
his people. (1. a.) 

Ail AUgettuine Einleitung and five volumes of Nachgelassene 
Sekriften were edited in 1875 by his son Ludwig Geiger (b. 1848), 
who in 1880 became extraordinary professor in the university of 
Berlin. Ludwig Geiger published a large number of biographical 
and literary works and made a special study of ( 3 erman humanism. 
He edited the Goethe-Jahrbuch from 1880, Vierteljahrseekrift fur 
Kultur uni Litteraiur der Renaissance (1885-1886), Zeitsehr. fiir 
die Geseh. der Juden im Desttschland (1886-1891), Zeitsehr. fur 
vergleiehende Litteraturgeschichte und Renaissance - Litteraiur 
(1887-1891). Amon^ his works are Johann Reuchlin, sein Leben 
und seine Werke (Leipzig, 1871); and Johann ReuchHn’s Brief- 
•mechsd (Tubingen, 1875); Renaissance und Humanismus in 
Ttalien und Deutschland(iSS2,2nd ed. 1901); Gesch. des geistigen 
Lebensder preussischen (1892-1894); Berlin’s geistiges 

Leben (1894-1896). 

See also J. Horenbonrg in JOd. Zeitsehrift, xi. 209-308; E. 
Sehrieber, Abraham Geiger als Reformalor des Judentums (1B80) 
art. (with portrait) in Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Abraham Geiger’s nephew Lazarus Geiger (1829-1870), 
philosopher and philologist, bom at Fraiikfort-on-Main, was 
destined to commerce, but soon gave himself up to scholarship 
and studied at Marburg, Borm and Heidelberg. From 1861 till 
his sudden death in 1870 he was professor in the Jewish hi^ 
school at Frankfort. His chief aim was to prove that the 
evolution of human reason is closely bound up with that of 
language. He further maintained that the origm of the Indo- 
Germanic language is to be sought not in Asia but in central 
Germany. He wasa convinced opponent of rationalism in religion. 
His chief work was his Urtprung uni Entaickdung der mensch- 
lichenSprache tend Vermeseft (vol. Stuttgart, 1868), the principal 
results of which appeared in a more popuLv form as Der Ursprwsg 
der Sprache (Stut^iart, 1869 and 1878). The second volume of the 
former was publi^ed in on incom^ete form (1872,2nd ed. 1899) 
after his death by his brother Alfred Geiger, who also published a 
number of his scattered papers os Zw Entwickdutsg ierMensch- 
heit (1871, and ed. 1878; Eng. trans. D. Asher, Hist, ef the 
Development of the Human Race, Lond., 1880), 

See L. A. Rosenthal, Lae. Geiger: seine Lehre mm Vrspruag i. 
Sprmht und Vemunft und sein Leben (Stattgart, 1883): £. Peachier, 
L. Geiger, sein Leben und Denhen (1871); J Keller, L. Geiger und 
d. kritih d. Vemunft (Wertheim, 1883) and Der Ursprung d. Vet- 
nunft (Heidelberg, 1884). 

6EUB|^ RRIK 0 U 8 TAF (178M847), Swedish historian, was 
born at RansAterin VAntdaira, oir^ isth of January 1783, of a 
family that had immigrated from Austria in the 17^1 century. 
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He was educated at the university of UpsaU, where in 1803 be 
carried off the Swedish Academy’s mat pme for his Arminne 
ifver Sten Sture dm iidre. He graduated in t8o6, and in 1810 
returned from a year’s residence in England to become docetU in 
his university, ^on afterwards he accepted a post in the public 
record office at Stockholm, where, with some friends, he founded 
the “ Go^ic Society,” to whose organ Jduna he contributed a 
number of prose essays and the songs Mankm, Vikiitgm, Den 
siste kampen. Dm siste skaldm, Odalbondm, Kolargossm, which he 
set to music. About the some time he issued a vdume of hymns, 
of which several are inserted in the Swedish Psalter. 

Geijer’s lyric muse was soon after silenced by his call to be 
assistant to Erik Michael Fant, professor of history at Upsala, 
whom he succeeded in 1817. In 18*4 he was elected a member of 
the Swedish Academy. A single volume of a great projected 
work, Svea Rikes Hdfder, itself a masterly critical examination of 
the sources of Sweden’s legendary hbtory, appeared in 18*5. 
Geijer’s researches in its preparation had severely strained his 
health, and he went the same year on a tour through Denmark 
and part of Germany, his impressions from which are recorded in 
his Minnm, In 1834-1836 he published three volumes of his 
Svenska folkets hisloria (Eng. trans. by J. H. Turner, 1845), a 
clear view of the political and social development of Sweden 
down to 1654. The acute critical insight, just thought, and 
finished historical art of these incomplete works of Geijer entitle 
him to the first place among Swedish historians. His chief other 
historical and political writings are his Teckning af Sveriges 
tillsidnd lyiS iyyi (Stockholm, 1838), and Feoddism orh 
republikamsm, elt bidrag till Samhdllsjorfattningens historia (1844), 
which led to a controversy with the historian Anders Fryxell 
regarding the part played in history by the Swedish aristocracy. 
Geijer aUo edited, with the aid of J. H. Schroder, a continuation 
of taxA’iScriptores return mcicarum medii o«t)i (i 8 i 8 -i 8 a 81 , and, 
by himself, Thomas Thorild’s Samlade skrijier (1819-1825), and 
Konung Gustaf lll.’s ejlerUmnaAe Papper (4 vols., 1843-1846). 
Geijer’s academic lectures, of which the last three, published in 
1845 under the title Om vdr tide inre samhallsjorhdllanden, i 
synnerhet med ajseende pd Fdderneslandet, involved him in another 
controversy with Fryxell, but exercised a great influence over his 
Students, who especially testified to their attachment after the 
failure of a prosecution against him for heresy. A number of his 
extempore lectures, recovered from notes, were published in 1856. 
He also wrote a life of Charles XIV. (Stockholm, 1844). Failing 
health forced Geijer to resign his chair in 1846, after which he 
removed to Stockholm for the purpose of completing his Svenska 
folkets hisloria, and died there on the 23rd of April 1847. His 
Samlade liri/ter (13 vols., 1849-1855; new ed., 1873-1877) include 
a large number of philosophical and political essays contributed 
to reviews, particularly to Liiteraturbladet (1838-1839), a periodi¬ 
cal edited by himself, which attracted great attention in its day 
by its pronounced liberal views on public questions, a striking 
contrast to those he had defended in 1828-1830, when, as again 
in 1840-1841, he represented Upsala University in fhe Swedish 
diet. His poems were collected and published as Skaldestyckm 
(Upsala, 1835 “'d 1878). 

Geijer’s style is strong and manly. His genius bursts out in 
sudden flashes that light up the dark comers of history. A few 
strokes, and a personality stands before us instinct with life. 
His language is at once ffie scholar’s and the poet’s; with his 
profoundest thought there beats in unison the warmest, the 
noblest, the most patriotic heart. Geijer came to the writing of 
history fresh from researches in the whole field of Scandinavian 
antiquity, researches whose first-fruits are garnered in numerous 
articles in Iduna, and his masterly treatise Om dm gamla nordiska 
folkvisan, prefixed to the collection of Svenska folkvisor which he 
edited with A. A. Afzelius (3 vols., 1814-1816). The development 
of freedom is the idea that gives unity to all his historical 
writings. 

For Geijer's biography, see his own Minnen (1834), which contains 
ctmions extracts from his letters and diaries; B. E. MalmstrOm, 
Minneslal ifver £. G. Geijer, addressed to the Upsala students 
(June 6, i 840, and printed among his To! och eslhtliska afkandlinear 
(1868), and Grunddragen af SveHSha vitUrhetens hdfder (1866-1868); 


and S. A. Hollander, Mioni af E. G, Geijer (Orebro, 1869). See also 
lives of Geijer by J. Hellstenius (Stockholm, 1876) uid J, Niekson 
(Odense, 1902). 

OEIKIB, SIR ARCHIBALD (1835- ), Scottish geologist, 

was bom at Edinburgh on the 28th of December 1835. He was 
educated at the high school and university of Edinburgh, and 
in 1855 was appointed an assistant on the Geological Survey. 
Wielding the pen with no less facility than the hammer, he 
inaugurated his long list of works with The Story of a Boulder ; 
or, Gleanings from the Note-Book of a Geologist (1858). His ability 
at once attracted the notice of his chief. Sir Roderick Murchi-on, 
with whom he formed a lifelong friendship, and whose biographer 
he subsequently became. With Murchison some of his earliest 
work was done on the complicated regions of the Highland 
schists ; and the small geological map of Scotland published in 
1862 was their joint work; a larger map was issued by Geikie in 
1892. In 2863 he published an important essay "On the Pheno¬ 
mena of the Glaci^ Drift of Scotland,” Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, 
in which the effects of ice action in that country were for the first 
time clearly and connectedly delineated. In 1865 appeared 
Geikie’s Scenery of Scotland (3rd edition, 1901), which was, he 
claimed, “ the first attempt to elucidate in some detail the history 
of the topography of a country.” In the same year he was 
elected F.R.S. At this time the Edinburgh school of geologists— 
prominent among them Sir Andrew Ramsay, with his Fhysied 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain —were maintaining the 
supreme importance of denudation in the configuration of land- 
surfaces, and particularly the erosion of valleys by the action of 
running water. Geikie’s book, based on extensive personal 
knowledge of the country, was an able contribution to the 
doctrines of the Edinburgh school, of which he himself soon 
began to rank os one of the leaders. 

In 1867, when a separate branch of the Geological Survey 
was established for Scotland, he was appointed director. On 
the foundation of the Murchison professorship of geology and 
mineralogy at the university of Edinburgh in 1871, he became 
the first occupant of the chair. These two appointments he 
continued to hold till iBSi, when he succeeded Sir Andrew 
Ramsay in the joint offices of director-general of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom and director of the museum of 
practical geology, London, from which he retired in February 
1901. A feature of his tenure of office was the impetus given to 
microscopic petrography, a branch of geology to which he had 
devoted special study, by a splendid collection of sections of 
British rocks. Later he wrote two important and interesting 
Survey Memoirs, The Geology of Central and Western Fife and 
Kinross (1900), and The Geology of Eastern Fife (1902). 

From the outset of his career, when he started to investigate the 
geology of Skye and other of the Western Isles, he took a keen 
interest in volcanic geology, and in 1871 he brought before the 
Geological Society of London an outline of the Tertiary volcanic 
history of Britain. Many difficult problems, however, remained 
to be solved. Here he was greatly aided by his extensive travels, 
not only throughout Europe, but in western America. While the 
canyons of the Colorado confirmed his long-standing views on 
erosion, the eruptive regions of Wyoming, Montana and Utah 
supplied him with valuable data in explanation of volcanic 
phenomena. The results of his further researches were given in an 
elaborate and charmingly written essay on " The History of Vol¬ 
canic Action during ffie Tertiary Period in the British Isles,” 
Tratu. Roy. Soc, Edin., 1888. His mature views on volcanic 
geology were given to the world in his presidential addresses 
to the Geological Society in 1891 and 1892, and afterwards 
embodied in his great work on The Ancimt Volcanoes of Great 
Britain (1897). Other results of his travels are collected in his 
Geologicd Sketches at Home and Abroad (1882). 

His experience as a field geologist resulted in an admirable 
text-book. Outlines of Field Geology (5th edition, 1900), After 
editing and practically re-writing Jukes’s Studmt’s Manud of 
Geology in 1872, he published in 1882 a Text-Book and in 1886 a 
Clasi-Book of geology, whiiffi have taken rank as standard works 
of their kind. A four* edition of his Text-Book, in two vob., was 
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usued m 1903. Huwntinp are marked in a high degree by charm 
of style and power of vivid description. His literary ability has 
given him peculiar qualifications as a writer of scientific bio¬ 
graphy, and the Memoir oj Edward Forbes (with G. Wilson), and 
those of his old chiefs. Sir R. I. Murchison (2 vols., 1875) and Sir 
Andrew Crombie Ramsay (1895), are models of what such works 
should be. His Founders of Geology consists of the inaugural 
course of Lectures (founded by Mrs G. H. Williams) at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, delivered in 1897. In 1897 he 
issued an admirable Geological Map of England and Wales, with 
Descriptive Notes. In 1898 he delivered the Romanes Lectures, 
and his address was published under the title of Types of Scenery 
and their Influence on Literature. The study of geography owes 
its improved position in Great Britain largely to his efforts. 
Among his works on this subject is The Teaching of Geography 
(1887). His Scottish Reminiscences (1904) and Landscape in 
History and other Essays (1905) are charmingly written and full 
of instruction. He was foreign secretary of the Royal Society 
from 1890 to 1894, joint secretary from 1903 to 1908, president 
in 1909, president of the Geological Society in 1891 and 1892, 
and president of the British Association, 1892. He received the 
honour of knighthood in 1891. 

GEIKIE, JAMES (1839- ), Scottish geologist, younger 

brother of Sir Archibdd Geikie, was bom at Edinburgh on the 
23rd of August 1839. He was educated at the high school and 
university of Edinburgh. He served on the Geological Survey 
from 1861 until 1882, when he succeeded his brother as Murchi¬ 
son professor of geology and mineralogy at the university of 
Edinburgh. He took as his special subject of investigation the 
origin of surface-features, and the part played in their formation 
liy glacial action. His views are embodied in his chief work. The 
Great Ice Age and its Relation to the Antigutty of Man (1874 ; 
3rd ed., 1894). He was elected F.R.S. in 1875. James 
Geikie became the leader of the school that upholds the all- 
important action of land-ice, as against those geologists who 
assign chief importance to the work of pack-ice and icebergs. 
Continuing this line of investigation in his Prehistoric Europe 
(1881X he maintained the hypothesis of five inter-Glacial periods 
in Great Britain, and argued that the palaeolithic deposits of 
the Pleistocene period were not post- but inter- or pre-Glacial. 
His Fragments of Earth Lore: Sketches and Addresses, Geological 
and Geographical (1893) and Earth Sculpture (1898) are mainly 
concerned with the same subject. His Outlines of Geology (1886), 
a standard text-book of its subject, reached its third edition 
in 1896; and in 1905 he published an important manual on 
.Structural and Field Geology. In 1887 he displayed another side 
of his activity in a volume of Songs and Lyrics by H. Heine and 
other German Poets, done into English Verse. From 1888 he was 
honorary editor of the Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

GEIKIE, WALTER (1795-1837), Scottish painter, was born at 
Edinburgh on the 9th of November 1795. In his second year 
he was attacked by a nervous fever by which he permanently lost 
the faculty of hearing, but through the careful attention of his 
father he wm enabled to obtain a good education. Before he had 
the advantage of the instruction of a master he had attained con¬ 
siderable proficiency in sketching bothfigures and landscapes from 
nature, and in 1812 he was admitted into the drawing academy 
of the board of Scottish manufactures. He first exhibited 
in 1815, and was elected an associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1831, and a fellow in 1834. He died on the 1st of 
August 1837, and was interred in the Greyfriars churchyard, 
Edinburgh. Owing to his want of feeling for colour, Geikie was 
not a successful painter in oils, but he sketched in India ink with 
great truth and humour the scenes and characters of Scottish 
lower-class life in his native city. A series of etchings which 
exhibit very high excellence were published by him in 1829-1831, 
and a collection of eighty-one of these was republished posthu¬ 
mously in 1841, with a biographical introduction by Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Bart. 

GEILER (or Geyler) VON KAISERSBERG, JOHANN (1445- 
1510), “ the German &vonarola,” one of the greatest of the 
popular preachers of the 15th century, was bom at Schaffhausen 


on the 16th of March 1445, 1448 passed his childhood 

and youth at Kaisersberg in Upper Alsace, from which place his 
current designation is derived. In 1460 he entered the university 
of Freiburg in Baden, where, after graduation, he lectured for 
some time on the Sententiae of Peter Lombard, the commentaries 
of Alexander of Hales, and several of the works of Aristotle. A 
living interest in theological subjects, awakened by the study of 
John Gerson, led him in 1471 to the university of Basel, a centre 
of attraction to some of the most earnest spirits of ^e time. 
Made a doctor of theology in 1475, he received a professorship 
at Freiburg in the following year; but his tastes, no less than the 
spiritof the age, began to incline him more strongly to the vocation 
of a preacher, whde his fervour and eloquence soon led to his 
receiving numerous invitations to the larger towns. Ultimately 
he accepted in 1478 a call to the cathedral of Strassburg, where 
he continued to work with few interruptions until within a short 
time of his death on the loth of March 1510. The beautiful 
pulpit erected for him in 1481 in the nave of the cathedral, when 
the chapel of St Lawrence had proved too .small, still bears 
witness to the popularity he enjoyed as a preacher in the im¬ 
mediate sphere of his labours, and the testimonies of Sebastian 
Brant, Beatus Rhenanus, Johann Reuchlin, Melanchthon and 
others show how great had been the influence of his personal 
character. His sermons—bold, incisive, denunciatory, abounding 
in quaint illustrations and based on texts by no means confined 
to the Bible,—taken down as he spoke them, and circulated 
(sometimes without his knowledge or consent) by his friends, 
told perceptibly on the German thought as well as on the German 
speech of his time. 

Among the many volumes published under his name only two 
Mpear to have had the Ijeneiit o( his revision, namely, Der Seelen 
Parodies von waren und volkomnen Tugenden, and that entitled Das 
irrig Schaf. Of the rest, probalily the be.st-known is a series of 
lectures on his friend Seb. Brunt's work, Zl«,s Narrenschiff or the 
Navtcula or Speculum fatuorum, of which an edition was published 
at Strassburg m 1311 under the following title: — Navtcula sive 
speculum fatuorum praeslanlissimi sacrarum lilerarum duclorts Joaunts 
Geiter Keysersbergit. 

See F. W. von Ammon, Geyler’s Lehen, Lehren und Predielen 
(1826); L. Dacheux, Un Rlformateur ctUholique i la fin du XV’ 
sticle, J. C. de K. (Paris, 1876); R. Cruclj Oesch. der deutschen 
Predigt, pp. 538-576 (1879) ; P. dc Lorcnzi, Getter's ausgeuidklte 
Schriften (4 vols., 1881) j 'T. M. Lindsay, History of the Reformation, 
i. 118 (1906); and G. Kaworau in Herzog-Hauck, Realencyhloptdie, 
vi. 427. 

GEINITZ, HANS BRUNO (1814-1900), German geologist, was 
bom at Altenburg, the capital of the duchy of Saxe-Altenburg, 
on the t6th of October 1814. He was educated at the uni¬ 
versities of Berlin and Jena, and gained the foundations of his 
geological knowledge under F. A. Quenstedt. In 1837 he took 
the degree of Ph.D. with a thesis on the Muschelkalk of Thuringia. 
In 1850 he became professor of geology and mineralogy in the 
Royal Polytechnic School at Dresden, and in 1857 he was made 
director of the Royal Mineralogical and Geological Museum; 
he held these posts until 1894. He was distinguished for his 
researches on the Carboniferous and Cretaceous rocks and fossils 
of Saxony, and in particular for those relating to the fauna and 
flora of the Permian or Dyas formation. He described also the 
graptolites of the local Silurian strata; and the flora of the 
Coal-formation of Altai and Nebraska. From 1863 to 1878 he 
was one of the editors of the Neues Jahrbuch. He was awarded 
the Murchison medal by the Geological Society of London in 1878. 
He died at Dresden on the 28th of January 1900. His son 
Franz Eugen Geinitz (b. 1854), professor of geology in the 
university of Rostock, became distinguished for researches on 
the geology of Saxony, Mecklenburg, &c. 

H. B. Ccinitz'.s publications wore Das QuadersandsteingeHrge oder 
Kreidegehirge in Deutschland (1840-1850) ; Die Versleinerungen der 
Sleinhohlenformalion in Sachsen (tBss) I ** Zechsteitt- 

formalion und das Rothliegende (1861-1862); Das Elbthalgehtrge tn 
Sachsen (1871-1875). 

GEISHA (a Chino-Japanese word meaning “ person of pleasing 
accomplishments ”), strictly the name of the professional dancing 
and Bingi(jg girls of Japan, The vmrd is, however, often loosely 
used for the girls and women inSabiting Shin Yoshiwara, the 
prostitutes’ quarter of Tokyo. The training of the true Geisha 
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or Ringing girl, which includes lessons in dancing, begins often 
as early as her seventh year. Her apprenticeship over, she 
contracts with her employer for a number ai years, and is seldom 
able to readi independence except by marriage. There is a 
capitation fee of two yen per month on the actual singing girls, 
and of one yen on the apprentices. 

See Jakiclii Inouye, Sketches of Tokyo Life. 

QBI8L1NGEN, a town of (itrmany in the kingdom of Wilrttem- 
berg, on the Thierbach, 38 m. by nul E.S.Ii. of Stuttgart. Pop. 
(iqos) 7050. It has shops for the carving and turning of bone, 
ivory, wood and horn, besides iron-works, machinery factories, 
glass-works, brewing and bleaching works, &c. The church of 
St Mary contains wood-carving by Jorg Syrlin the Younger. 
Above the town lie the ruins of the castle of Helfenstein, which 
was destroyed in 1552. Having been for a few years in the 
possession of Bavaria, the town passed to Wurttcmberg in 1810. 

See Weitbrecht, Wandemngen dunk GttsUngcn ntid seine Umge- 
bung (Stuttgart, 1896). 

QEI8SLER, HSUiRlCH (18x4-1879), German physicist, was 
born at the village of Igclshieb in Saxe-Mciningen on the 26th 
of May 18x4 and was educated as a glass-blower. In 1854 he 
settled at Bonn, where he speedily gained a high reputation for 
his skill and ingenuity of conception m the fabrication of chemical 
and physical apparatus. With Julius Plucker, in 1852, he as¬ 
certained the maximum density of water to be at 3-8° C. He 
also determined the coefficient of expansion for ice between 
- 24° and - 7°, and for water freezing at 0°. In 1869, in con¬ 
junction with H. P. J. Vogelsang, he proved the existence of 
liquid carbon dioxide in cavities in quartz and topaz, and later 
he obtained amorphous from ordinary phosphorus by means of 
the electric current. He is best known as the inventor of the 
sealed glass tubes which bear his name, by means of which are 
exhibited the phenomena accompanying the discharge of electri¬ 
city through highly rarefied vapours and gases. Among other 
apparatus contrived by him were a vaporimeter, mercury air- 
pump, balances, normal thermometer, and areometer. From 
the university of Bonn, on the occasion of its jubilee in 1868, he 
received the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy. He died 
at Bonn on the 24th of January 1879. 

See A. W. Hofmann, Her. d. deul. chem. Ges. j). 148 (1879). 

QELA, a city of Sicily, generally and almost certainly identified 
with the modern Terranova (q.v.). It was founded by Cretan 
and Rhodian colonists in 688 n.c., and itself founded Acragas 
(see Agkioentum) in 58,2 b.c. It also had a treasure-house at 
Olympia. The town took its name from the river to the east 
(Thucydides vi. 2), which in turn was so called from its winter 
frost {yikji in the Sicel dialect; cf. Lat. gelidus). The Rhodian 
settlers called it Lindioi (see Lindus). Gela enjoyed its greatest 
prosperity under Hippocrates (498-491 b.c.), whose dominion 
extended over a considerable part of the island. Gelon, who 
seized the tyranny on his death, became master of Syracuse in 
485 B.C., and transferred his capital thither with hdf the in¬ 
habitants of Gela, leaving his brother Hiero to rule over the rest. 
Its prosperity returned, however, after the expulsion of ThrMy- 
bulus in 466 B.C.,' but in 405 it was besieged by the Carthaginians 
and abandoned by Dionysius’ order, after his failure (perhaps 
due to treachery) to drive the besiegers away (E. A. Freeman, 
Hisi. of Sie. iii. 562 seq.). The inhabitants later returned and 
rebuilt the town, but it never regained its position. In 3x1 b.c. 
Agathocles put to death 5000 of its inhabitants; and finally, 
after its destruction by the Mamertines about 281 b.c., Fhintias 
of Agrigentum transferred the remainder to the new town of 
Fhintias (now Licata, q.v.). It seems that in Roman times they 
stiH kept the name of Gelenses or Geloi in their new abode (Th. 
Mommsen in C.I.T.. x., Berlin, 1883, p. 737). _ (T. As.) 

GELADA, the Abyssinian name of a large species of baboon, 
differing from the members of the genus Papio (see Baboon) 
by the nostrils being situated some distance above the extremity 
of the muzzle, and hence made the type, of a separate genus, 
under the name of TheropiSsecus gelada. In the heavy mantle 
of long brown hair covering the fqre-quarters of the old males, 
* Aeschylus died there in 4 56 B.c. 


with the exception of the bare chest, which is reddish flesh-colour, 
the gdada recalls the Arabian baboon (Papio hamadryas), and 
from this common feature it has been proposed to place the two 
species in the same ^mis. The gelada inhabits the mountains of 
Abyssinia, where, like other baboons, it descends in droves to 
pillage cultivated lands. A second species, or race, Thtropithteus 
obsewus, distinguished by its darker hairs and the presence of 
a bare flesh-coloured ring round each eye, inhabits the eastern 
confines of Abyssinia. (R. L.*) 

GELASIU8, the name of two popes. 

Gblasibs I,, pope from 492 to 496, was the successor of Felix 
III. He confirmed the estrangement between the Eastern and 
Western churches by insisting on the removal of the naine of 
Acacius, bishop of Constantinople, from the diptychs. He is the 
author of De duabus in Christo naiuris adversus Eutychen et 
Nestorium. A great number of his letters has also come down 
to us. His name has been attached to a Liber Sacramentorum 
anterior to that of St Gregory, but he can have composed only 
certain parts of it. As to the so-called Decrelum Gelasii de libris 
recipiendis et non recipiendis, it also is a compilation of documents 
anterior to Gelasius, and it is difficult to determine Gelasius’s 
contributions to it. At all events, as we know it, it is of Roman 
origin, and 6th-century or later. (L. D.*) 

Gelasius II. (Giovanni Coniulo), pope from the 24th of 
January xxx8 to the 29th of January 1119, was born at Gaeta 
of an illustrious family. He became a monk of Monte Cassino, 
was taken to Rome by Urban II., and made chancellor and 
cardinal-deacon of .Sta Maria in Cosmedin. Shortly after his 
unanimous election to succeed Faschal II. he was seized by 
Cencius Frangipane, a partisan of the emperor Henry V., but freed 
by a general uprising of the Romans in his behalf. The emperor 
drove Cielasius from Rome in March, pronounced his election 
null and void, and set up Burdinus, archbishop of Braga, as 
antipope under the name of Gregory VIII. Gelasius fled to 
Gaeta, where he was ordained priest on the 9th of March and on 
the following day received episcopal consecration. He at once 
excommunicated Henry and the antipope, and, under Norman 
protection, was able to return to Rome in July; but the dis¬ 
turbances of the imperialist party, especially of the Frangipani, 
who attacked the pope while celebrating mass in the church 
of St Frassede, compelled Gelasius to go once more into exile. 
He set out for France, consecrating the cathedral of Fisa on the 
way, and arrived at Marseilles in October. He was received 
with great enthusiasm at Avignon, Montpellier and other cities, 
held a synod at Vienne in January xxxp, and was planning to 
hold a general council to settle the investiture contest when he 
died at Cluny. His successor was Calbctus 11 . 

His letters are in J. P. Migne, Patrol Lot. vol. 163. The original 
life by Pandulf is in J. M. Wattcrich, Pontif, Roman, vitae (Leipzig, 
1862), and there is an important digest of his tmlls and official acts 
in Jaffe-Wattenbach, Regesla pontif. Roman. (1885-1888). 

Sec J. Langen. Gesckiche der tdmiseken Kitcke von Gregor Vll. bts 
Innocene Ilf. (Bonn, X893) i F. Gregorovius, Rome in Ike Middle 
Ages, vol. 4, trans. by Mrs C. W. Hamilton (London, X896) ; A. 
Wagner, Dte unteriUUiscken Normannen und das Papstlum, ioS6~ 
Iico (Breslau, 1885) ; W. von Giesebrecht, Ceschichle der deulscken 
Kaiserseit, Bd. iii. (Brunswick, xSgo); G. Richter, Annalen der 
deulscken Gesckickte im MiMalter, iii. (Halle, 1898) ; H. H. imman, 
Latin Christianity, vol. 4 (London, xSgq). (C. H, Ha.) 

GELATI, a Georgian monastery in Russian Transcaucasia, 
in the government of Eutais, 11 nx. E. of the town of Rutais, 
standing on a rocky spur (705 ft. above sea-level) in the valley of 
the Rion. It was founded in 1109 by the Georgian king David 
the Renovator. The principal church, a sandstone cathedral, 
dates from the end of the prec^ng century, and contains the 
royal crown of the fornxer Geoigian Ungdom of Imeretia, brides 
ancient MSS., ecclesiological furniture, and fresco portraits of 
die kings of Imeretia. Here also, in a separate chapel, is the 
tomb of David the Renovator (1089-1125) and part of the iron 
gate of the town of Ganja (now Elisavetpol), which that monarch 
brought away as a trophy of his capture of the place. 

QBLAnM, or GxLATIMt, the substance whi(^ passes into 
solution when " collagen,” the ground substance of bone, 
cartilage and white fibrous tissue, is treated with boiling water 
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or dilute acid*. It is especially characterized by it* property of 
forming a jelly at ordinary temperMure, becoming liquid when 
heated, and resolidifying to a jelly on cooling. The word is 
derived from the Fr. gilatinc, and Ital. gdatina, from the Lat. 
gelata, that which is frozen, congealed or stiff. It is, therefore, in 
origin cognate with “ jelly,” which came through the Fr. gilee 
from the same Latin original. 

The “ collagen,” obtained from tendons and connective 
tissues, also ocnirs in the cornea and sclerotic coat of the eye, 
and in fish scales. Cartilage was considered to be composed of a 
substance chondrigen, which gave chondrin or cartilage-ghie on 
boiling with water. Recent researches make it probable that 
cartilage contains (i) chondromucoid, (2) chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid, (3) collagen, (4) an albumoid present in old but not in 
young cartilage ; whilst chondrin is a mixture of gelatin and 
mucin. “ Bone collagen,” or “ ossein,” constitutes, with calcium 
salts, the ground substance of bones. Gelatin consists of two 
substances, glutin and chondrin; the former is the main con¬ 
stituent of skin-gelatin, the latter of bone-gelatin. 

True gelatigenous tissue occurs in all mature vertebrates, with 
the single exception, according to F.. F. 1 . Hoppe-Seyler, of the 
Amffhioxus lanceolatus. Gelatigenous tissue was discovered by 
Hoppe-Seyler in the cephalopods Octopus and Sepiola, but in an 
extension of his experiments to other invertebrates, as cock¬ 
chafers and Anoion and Unie, no such tissue could be detected. 
Neither glutin nor chondrin occurs ready formed in the animal 
kingdom, but they separate when tlie tissues are boiled with 
water. A similar substance, vegetable gelatin, is obtained from 
certain mosses. 

Pure gelatin is an amorphous, brittle, nearly transparent 
substance, faintly yellow, tasteless and inodorous, neutral in 
reaction and unaltered by exposure to dry air. Its com¬ 
position is in round numbers C“5o, H = 7, N-=18, 0*25 % ; 
sulphur is also present in an amount varying from o-zs to 
®'7 %• 

Nothing is known with any certainty as to its chemical con¬ 
stitution, or of the mode in which it is formed from albuminoids 
It exhibits m a general way a connexion with that large and im¬ 
portant elas.s of animal substances culled proleiis, being, like them, 
amorphous, soluble m acids and alkalH, and gmng in solution a 
left-handed rotation of the plane of polarization. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary well-recognized reactions for proteids are hut faintly 
observed in the case of gelatin, and the only substances which at 
once and freely precipitate it from solution arc mercuric cliloride, 
strong alcohol and tannic acid. 

Although gelatin in a dry state is unalterable by exposure to air, 
its solution exhibits, like all the proteids, a remarkable tendency 
to putrefaction ; but a characteristic feature of this process in the 
ca.se of gelatin is that the solution a.s.sumes a transient acid reaction. 
The ultimate products of this decomposition arc the same as are 
produced by prolonged boiling with acid. It has been found that 
oxalic acid, over and above the action common to all dilute adds 
of preventing the solidification of gelatin solutions, has the further 
property of preventing in a large measure this tendency to putrefy 
when the gelatin is treated with hot solutions of this acid, and then 
freed from adhering acid by means of calcium carbonate. Gelatin 
so treated has been called metaeelatin. 

In spite of the marked tendency of gelatin solutions to develop 
ferment-organisms and undergo putrefaction, the stability of the 
substance m the dry state is such th.vt it has even been used, and 
with some success, as a means of preserving perishable foods. The 
process, invented by Dr Campbell Morfit, consists in impregnating 
the foods with gelatin, and then drying them till about to % or 
less of water is present. Milk gelatinized in this way is superior in 
several respects to the products of the ordinary condensation process, 
more especially in the retention of a much larger proportion of 
aibuminoids. 

Gelatin has a marked afiinity for water, abstracting it from ad¬ 
mixture witli alcohol, for example. Solid gelatin steeped for some 
hours in water absorbs a certam amount and swells up, in which 
condition a gentle heat serves to convert it into a liquid ; or this 
may be readily produced by the addition of a trace of alkali or 
mineral acid, or by strong acetic acid. In the last case, however, 
or if we use the mineral acids in a more concentrated form, the 
solution obtained has lost its power of solidifying, though not that 
of acting as a glue. This property is utilized m the preparation 
of liquid glue fsee Glue). By prolonged boiling of strong aqueous 
solutions at a lugh, or of weak solutions at a lower temperature, the 
characteristic properties of gelatin are impaired and ultimately 
destroyed. After this treatment it acts less powerfully as a glue, 
loses its tendency to solidity, and becomes increasingly soluble in 


cold water; nevertheless the solutions yield on precipitation with 
alcohol a substance identical in composition with gekttm. 

By prolonged boiling in contact with hydrolytic agents, such as 
sulphuric acid or caustic alkali, it yields quantities of leucin and 
glycocoU (so-called “ sugar of gelatin,” this being the method by 
which glycocoU was first prepared), Imt no tyrosln. In this last 
respect it difiers from the great body of proteias, the charaelMistic 
solid products of the decomposition of which are leucin and tyrosin. 

Gelatin occurs in commerce in varying degrees of purity ; the 
purer form obtained from skins and bones (to which this article 
is restricted) is named gelatin; a preparation of great purity is 
“ )mtent isinglass,” while isinglass (c/.v.) itself is a fish-gelatin; 
less pure forms constitute glue (g.u.), while a dilute aqueous 
solution appears in cummeiue as size (?.».). The manufacture 
follows much the same lines as that uf glue ; but it is essential 
that the raw materials must be carefully selected, and in view of 
the consumption of most of the gelatin in the kitchen—lor soups, 
jellies, &c.—great care must be taken to ensure purity and 
cleanliness. 

In the manufacture of bone-gelatin the sorted bones are de¬ 
greased a.s in the case of glue manufacture, and then transferred 
j to vats containing a dilute hydrochloric add, by which means most 
of the rnhiural matter is dissolved ont, and the liones become flexiide. 
Imstead of hydrochloric acid some French makers use phosphoric 
acid. After being well washed mth wafer to remove all traces of 
hydrocliloric acid, the bones are Iilcached by leading in sulphur 
dioxide. They are now transferred to the extractors, and heated 
by steam, care being taken that the temperature does not exceed 
85° C. Tlie digestion is repeated, and the runnings are clarified, 
concentrated, re-bluached and jellied as with glue. Skin-gelatin 
is manufactured in the same way as .skin-glue. After steeping in 
lime pits the selected skins are digested three times; the first and 
second runnings arc worked up for gelatin, w'hile the third arc 
filtered for “ size." 

Vegetable platiii is manufactured from a seaweed, genus Lanan- 
aria; from the tengusa, an American seaweed, and tiom Irish moss. 
The Laminaria is first oxtracled with water, and the residue with 
sodium carbonate; the filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and the precipitated alginic acid washed and bleached. It is then 
dissolved m an alkali, the solution concentrated, and cooled down 
by running over horizontal glass plates. Flexible coloniless sheets 
resembling animal gelatin are thus obtained. In America the weed 
is simply boiled with water, the solution filtered, and cooled to a 
thick jelly. Iri.sli moss is treated in the same way. Both tengusa 
and Irish moss yield a gelatin suitable {or most purposes; tengusa 
gelatin clarifies liquids in the same way as i.smgla.ss, and forms a 
hardei and firmer jelly than ordinary gelatin. 

Applications of Gefnfi'n.—First and foremost is the use of gelatin 
as a food-stuff—in jellies, soups, &c. Referring to the articles Glue, 
IsixoLASS and .Size lur the special applications of these forms of 
gelatin, we here enumerate tlie more important uses of ordinary 
gelatin. In phologriqihy it is employed in carbon-processes, its 
use depending on the fact that when treated with flotassium bi¬ 
chromate and exposed to light, it is oxidized to insoluble coal- 
pounds ; it play.s a part in many other processes. A solution of 
gelatin containing readily crystallized salts—alum, nitre, &c.— 
solidifies with the formation of jiretty designs ; this is the liasis of 
the so-called ” cry.stallinc gla.ss ” used for purposes of ornament¬ 
ation. It is also u.sed for coating pills to prevent them adhering 
together and to make them tasteless. Compounded with various 
mineral salts, the carbonates and phosphates of calcium, magnesium 
and aluminium, it yields a valuable ivory .substitute. It also plays 
a part in the manufacture of artificial leattier, of India inks, and of 
artificud silk (the Vauduara Company processes). 

QELDEHLAND, Gelders, or Guelpers, formerly a duchy of 
the Empire, on the lower Rhine and the Yssel, bounded by 
Friesland, Westphalia, Brabant, Holland and the Zuider Zee; 
part of which has become the province of Holland, dealt with 
separately below. The territory of the later duchy of Gelderland 
was inhabited at the beginn ing of the Christian era by the Teutonic 
tribes of the Sicambn and the Batavi, and later, during the 
period of the decline of the Roman empire, by the Cbamavi and 
other Frank peoples. It formed part of the Caroling kingdom of 
Austrasia, and was divided into pagi or gauen, ruled by official 
counts (comites-graven). In 843, by the treaty of Verdun, it 
became part of Lotharingia (Lorraine), and in 879 was annexed 
to the kingdom of East Francia (Germany) by the treaty of 
Mcerssen. The nucleus of the later county and duchy was the 
gau or district surrounding the town of Gelder or Gelre, lying 
between tljp Meuse and the Niefc. and since 1715 included in 
Rhenish Prussia. 

The early history is involved in much obscurity. There were in 
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the nth century a number of counts ruling in various parts of 
what was afterwards known as Gelderland. Towards the close 
of that century Gerard of Wassenburg, who besides the county of 
Gelre ruled over portions of Hamalant aod Teisterbant, acquired 
a domiiuint position amongst his neighbours. He is generally 
reckoned as the first hereditary count of Gelderland (d. 1117/8). 
His son, Gerard II.—the Long—(d, 1131), married Irmin- 
gardis, daughter and heiress of Otto, count of Zutphen, and 
their son, Henry I. (d. 118a), inherited both countships. His 
successors Otto I. (ii8a-r207) and Gerard III. (r207-r229) 
were lovers of peace and strong supporters of the Hohenstaufen 
emperors, through whose favour they were able to increase their 
territories by acquisitions in the districts of Veluwe and Betuwe. 
He acted as guardian to his nephew Floris IV. of Holland during 
his minority. Otto II., the Lame (1229-1271), fortified several 
towns and bestowed privileges upon them for the purpose of 
encouraging trade. He became a person of so much importance 
that he was urged to be a candidate for the dignity of emperor. 
He preferred to support the claims of his cousin, William II. of 
Holland. In return for the loan of a considerable sum of money 
William gave to him the city of Nijmwegen in pledge. His son 
Reinald I. (d. 1326) married Irmingardis, heiress of Limburg, 
and in right of his wife laid claim to the duchy against Adolf of 
Berg, who had sold his rights to John I. of Brabant. War 
followed, and on the Sth of June 1288 Reinald, who meantime 
had also sold his rights to the count of Luxemburg, was defeated 
and taken prisoner at the battle of Wocringen. In this battle the 
count of Luxemburg was slain, and Reinald had to surrender his 
claims as the price of his defeat to John of Brabant. In 1310, in 
return for his support, Reinald received from the emperor Henry' 
VII. for all his territories privilegium de non evocando, i.e. the 
exemption of his subjects from the liability to be sued before any 
court outside his jurisdiction. In 1317 he was made a prince of 
the Empire. A wound received at the battle of Woeringpn had 
affected his brain, and an insurrection against him was in 1316 
headed by his son Reinald, who assumed the government under 
the title of “ Son of the Count.” Reinald I. was finally in 1320 
immured in prison, where he died in 1326 
Reinald II., the Black (1326-1343), was one of the foremost 
princes in the Netherlands of his day. He married (i) Sophia, 
heiress of Mechlin, and (2) in 1331 Eleanor, sister of Edward III. 
of England. By purchase or conquest he added considerably to 
his territories. He did much to improve the condition of the 
country, to foster trade, to promote the prosperity of the towns, 
and to maintain order and security in his lands by wise laws and 
firm administration. In 1338 the title of duke was bestowed 
upon him by the emperor Louis the Bavarian, who at the same 
time granted to him the fief of East Friesland. He died in i 343 > 
leaving three daughters by his first marriage, and two soas, 
Reinald and Edward, both minors, by Eleanor of England. His 
elder son was ten years of age, and succeeded to the duchy under 
the guardianship of his mother Eleanor. Declared of age two 
years later, the youthful Reinald III. found himself involved in 
many difficulties through the struggles between the rival factions 
named after the two noble families of Bronkhorst and Hekeren. 
What was the quarrel between them, and what the causes they 
represented, cannot now be ascertained with certainty. There is 
good reason, however, to believe that they were the counterparts 
of the contemporary Cod and Hook parties in Holland, and of 
the Schieringers and Vetkoopers in Friesland. In Gelderland the 
quarrel between them was converted into a dynastic struggle, 
the Hekeren recognizing Duke Reinald, while the Bronkhorsten 
set up his younger bro&r Edward. At the battle of Tiel (1361) 
Reinald was defeated and taken prisoner, and Edward held the 
duchy till 1371. He was a good and successful ruler, and his 
death by an arrow wound, after a brilliant victory over the duke 
of Brabant near Baesweller (August 1371), was a loss to his 
country. He was in his thirty-fifth year and left no heirs. 
Reinald was now taken froip the prison in which he had been 
confined to reign once more, but his health was broken and he 
died childless three years afterwards. The war of factions again 
broke out, the half-sisters of Reinald III. and Edward both 


claiming the inheritance; the elder, Matilda (Machteld), in her 
own right, the younger Maria on behalf of her seven-year-old boy 
William of Julich, as the only male representative of the family. 
The Hekeren supported Matilda, the Bronkhorsten William of 
Julich. The war of succession lasted till 1379, and ended in 
William’s favour, the emperor W'enceslas (Wenzel) recognizing 
him as duke four years later. 

Duke William was able, restless and adventurous, an ideal 
knight of the palmy days of chivalry. He took part in no less 
than five crusades with the Teutonic order against the heathen 
Lithuanians and Prussians. In 1393 he inherited the duchy of 
Julich, and died in 1402. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Reinald IV. (d. 1423), in the united sovereignty of Gelderland, 
Zutphen and Julich, who, in accordance with a promise made 
before his accession, ceded the town of Emmerich to Duke Adolf 
of Cleves. He took the part of his brother-in-law, John of Arkel, 
against William VI. of Holland, and in a war of several years’ 
duration was not successful in preventing the Arkel territoiy 
being incorporated in Holland. On his death without legitimate 
issue, Gelderland passed to the young Arnold of Egmont, grand¬ 
son of his sister Johanna, who had married John, lord of Arkel, 
their daughter Maria (d. 1415) being the wife of John, count of 
Egmont (d. 1451). Arnold was recognized as duke in 1424 by 
the emperor .Sigismund, but in the following year the emperor 
revoked his decision and bestowed the duchy upon Adolf of Berg. 
Arnold in retaliation laid claim to the duchy of Julich, which had 
likewise been granted to Adolf by Sigismund, and a war followed 
in which the cities and nobles of Gelderland stood by Arnold ; it 
ended in Arnold retaining Gelderland and Zutphen, and Gerard, 
the son of Adolf (d. 1437), being acknowledged as duke of Julich. 
To gain the support of the estates of Gelderland in this war of 
succession, Arnold had been compelled to make many concessions 
limiting the ducal prerogatives, and granting large powers to a 
council consisting of representatives of the nobles and the four 
chief cities, and his extravagance and exactions led to continual 
conflicts, in which the prince was compelled to yield to the de¬ 
mands of his subjects. In his later years a conspiracy was formed 
against him, headed by his wife, the violent and ambitious 
Catherine of Cleves, and his son Adolf. Arnold was at first 
successful and Adolf had to go into exile; but he returned, and in 
1465, having taken his father prisoner by treachery, interned him 
in the castle of Buren. Charles the Bold of Burgundy now seized 
the opportunity to intervene. In 1471 he forced Adolf to release 
I his father, who sold the reversion of the duchy to the duke of 
Burgundy for 92,000 golden gulden. On the 23rd of February 
1473 Arnold died, and Charles of Burgundy became duke of 
Gelderland. His succession was not unopposed. Nijmwegen 
offered an heroic resistance and only fell after a long siege. After 
Charles’s death in 1477 Adolf was released from the captivity in 
which he had been held, and placed himself at the head of a party 
in the powerful city of Ghent, which sought to settle the disputed 
succession by forcing a match between him and Mary, the heiress 
of Burgundy. On the 29th of June 1477, however, he was killed 
at the siege of Toumai; and Mary gave her hand to Maximilian 
of Austria, afterwards emperor. Catherine, Adolf’s sister, made 
an attempt to assert the rights of his son Charles to the duchy, 
but by 1483 Maximilian h^ crushed all opposition and estab¬ 
lished himself as duke of Gelderland. 

Charles of Egmont, however, did not surrender hU claims, but 
with the aid of the French collected an army, and in the course 
of 1492 and 1493 succeeded in reconquering his inheritance. The 
efforts of Maximilian to recover the country wre vain, and the 
successive governors of the Netherlands, Philip the Fair and his 
sister Margaret, fared no better. In 1507 Charles of Egmont 
invaded Holland and Brabant, captured Harderwijk and Bommel 
in 1511, threatened Amsterdam in 1512, and took Groningen. 
It was, undoubtedly, a great and heroic achievement for the ruler 
of a petty state like Gelderland thus to assert and maintain his 
independence for a loi^ period against the overwhelming power 
of tiie house of Austria. It was not till 1528 that the emperor 
Charles V. could force him to accept the compromise of the treaty 
of Gorichen, by which he received Gelderland and Zutphen for 
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life as fiefs of the Empire. In i J34 the duke, who was childless, 
attempted to transfer the reversion of Gelderland to France, but 
this project was violently resisted by the estates of the duchy, and 
Charles was compelled by them in 1538 to appoint as his successor 
William V.—the Rich—of Cleves (d. 1592). Charles died the 
same year, and Willim, with the aid of the French, succeeded in 
maintaining his position in Gelderland for several years. The 
Habsburg power was, however, in the end too great for him, and 
he was forced to cede the duchy to Charles V. by the treaty of 
Venloo, signed on the 7th of September 1543. 

Gelderland was now definitely amalgamated with the Habsburg 
dominions in the Netherlands, until the revolt of the Low 
Countries led to its partition. In 1579 the northern and greater 
part, comprising the three “ quarters ” of Nijmwegen, Arnhem 
and Zutphen, joined the Union of Utrecht and became the 
province of Gelderland in the Dutch republic. Only the quarter 
of Roermonde remained subject to the crown of Spain, and was 
called Spanish Gelderland. By the treaty of Utrecht (1715) this 
was ceded to Prussia with the exception of Venloo, which fell to 
the United Provinces, and Roermonde, which, with the remaining 
Spanish Netherlands, passed to Austria. Of this, part was ceded 
to France at the peace of Basel in 1795, and the whole by the 
treaty of Lun^ville in 1801, when it received the name of the 
department of the Roer. By the peace of Paris of 1814 the bulk 
of Gelderland was incorporated in the United Netherlands, the 
remainder falling to Prussia, where it forms the circle of 
Diisseldorf. 

The rise of the towns in Gelderland began in the 13th century, 
river commerce and markets being the chief cause of their 
prosperity, but they never attained to the importance of the 
larger cities in Holland and Utrecht, much less to that of the 
great Remish municipalities. Tliey differed also from the Flemish 
cities in the nature of their privileges and immunities, as they did 
not possess the rights of communes, but only those of “ free 
cities ’’ of the Rhenish type. The power of the feudal lord over 
thein was much greater. The states of Gelderland first became a 
considerable power in the land during the reign of Arnold of 
Egmont (1423-1473), Their claim to large privileges and a 
considerable share in the government of the county were formu¬ 
lated in a document drawn up at Nijmwegen in April 1436. 
These the duke had to concede, and toagree further to the appoint¬ 
ment of a council to assist him in his administration. From this 
time the absolute authority of the sovereign in Gelderland was 
broken. The states consisted of two memtwrs—the nobility and 
the towns. The towns were divided into four separate districts 
or “ quarters ” named after the chief town in each—Nijmwegen, 
Arnhem, Zutphen and Roermonde. In the time of the republic, 
as has been stated above, the province of Gelderland comprised 
the three first-named “ quarters ” only. The three quarters had 
each of them peculiar rights and customs, and their representa¬ 
tives met together in a separate assembly before taking part in 
the diet (landdag) of the states. The nobility possessed great 
influence in Gelderland and retained it in the time of the 
republic. (G. e.j 

GELDERLAND (Guelders), a province of Holland, bounded S. 
by Rhenish Prussia and North Brabant, W. by Utrecht and 
South Holland, N. by the Zuider Zee, N.E. by Overysel, and S.E. 
by the Prussian province of Westphalia. It has an area of 1906 
sq. m. and a pop. (1900) of 566,549. Historically it was part of 
the duchy of Gelderland, which is treated separately above. 

The main portion of Gelderland north of the Rhine and the 
Old Ysel forms as it were an extension of the province of Overysel, 
being composed of diluvial sand and gravel, covered with sombre 
heaths and patches of fen. South of this line, however, the soil 
consists of fertile river-clay. The northern portion is divided by 
the New (or Gelders) Ysel into two distinct regions, namely, the 
Veluwe (“ bad land ’’) on the west, and the former countship of 
Zutphen on the east In this last division the ground slops 
downwards from south-east to north-west (131 to 26 ft.) and is 
interspted by_ several fertilizing streams which flow in the same 
direction to join the Ysel. The extreme eastern comer is occupied 
by older Tertiary loam, which is used for making bricks, and 
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upn this and the river-banks are the most fertile spts, woods, 
cultivated land, pastures, towns and villages. The highlands of 
the Veluwe lying west of the Ysel really extend as far as the 
Crooked Rhine and the Vecht in the province of Utrecht, but are 
slightly detached from the Utrecht hills by the so-called Gelders 
valley, which forms the boundary between the two provinces, 
^is valley extends from the Rhine along the Grift, the Luntersche 
Beek, and the Eem to the Zuider Zee, and would still offer an 
outlet in this direction to the Rhine at high water if it were not for 
the river dikes. The two main ridges of the Veluwe hills (164 and 
^ ft.) extend from the neighbourhood of Amhem north to 
Harderwyk and north-east to Hattem. In the south they stretch 
themselves along the banks of the Rhine, forming a strip of 
picturesque river scenery made up of the varied elements of 
sandhills and trees, clay-lands and pstures. A large number of 
country-houses and villas are to be found here, and the river-side 
villages of Dieren, Yelp and Renkum. All over the Veluwe are 
heaths, scantily cultivated, with fields of rye and buckwheat, 
cattle of inferior quality, and sheep, and a sprse population. 
There is also a considerable cultivation of wood, espcially of fir 
and copse, while tobacco plantations are found at Nykerk and 
Wageningen. 

The southern division of the province presents a very different 
aspet, and contains many old towns and villages. It is watered 
by the three large rivers, the Rhine, the Waal and the Maas, and 
has a level clay soil, varied only by isolated hills and a sandy, 
wooded stretch between Nijmwegen and the southern border. 
The region enclosed between the Rhine and the Waal and 
watered by the Linge is called the Betuwe (“ good land ”), and 
gave its name to the Germanic tribe of Batavians, who are some¬ 
times wrongly regarded as the prent stock of the Dutch poplc. 
There is here a denser ppulation, occupied in the cultivation 
of wheat, beetroot and fruit, the breeding of excellent cattle, 
shipping and industrial pursuits. The principal centres of 
population, such as Zutphen, Arnhem (the chief town of the 
province), Nijmwegen and Tiel, lie along the large rivers. Smaller, 
but of equal antiquity, are the riverside towns of Doesburg, 
which is strongly fortified; Wageningen, with the State agri¬ 
cultural schools; Doetinchem, with a bridge over the Old Ysel 
which is mentioned as early as the 14th century ; Zalt-Bommel, 
with an old church (1304), and a railway bridge over the Waal; 
and Kuilenhurg, with a fine railway bridge (1863-1868) over the 
Rhine, hive m. S. of Zalt-Bommel, on the Maas, is the medieval 
castle of Ammerzode or Ammersooi, also called Amelroy during 
the French occupation in 1674. It is in an excellent'state of 
preservation and has been restored in modem times. The first 
authentic record of the castle is its pssession by John de Herlar 
of the noble family of Loo at the end of the 13th century. In 
1480 it passed by marriage to the pwerful lords van Arkel, and 
was prtly destroyed by fire at the end of the i6th century. 
The chapl dates from the 15th century, and the keep from 
1564. Among the family prtraits are works by Albert Diirer. 
Zetten, on the railway between Nijmwegen and Tiel, is famous 
for the charitable institutions founded here by the preacher 
Otto Gerhard Heldring (d. 1876). They comprise a pnitcntiary 
(1849) for women; an educational home (1858) for girls; 11 
theological training college (1864); and a Magdalen hospital. 
Nykerk, Harderwyk and Elburg are fishing towns on the Zuider 
Zee. Apldoom is situated on the edge of the .sand-grounds. 
Heerenberg on the south-eastern border is remarkable for its 
ancient castle near the seat of the pwerful lords van den Bergh. 
Other ancient and historical towns bordering on the Pmssun 
frontier are Zevenaar, which was for long the cause of dispute 
between the houses of Cleves and Gelder and was finally attached 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1816; Breedevoort, once 
the seat of a lordship of the same name belonging to the counts 
van Loon or Lohn, who built a castle here in the beginning of 
the 13th century which was destroyed in 1646—the lordship 
was presented to Prince William III. m 1697 ; Winterswyk, now 
an imprtant railway junction, aiid of growing industrial im¬ 
portance ; And Borkeloo, or BorMo, the seat of an ancient 
lordship dating from the first half of the 12th century, which 
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fingUy cme into the posieuion of Prince Williats V. of Qrange 
Nanau in 1777, The cattle was fonnerly of importance. 

Gelderland it iziiiersected by the main railway lines, which 
are largely tuppleromted by steam-ttam railways. Steam- 
trae»wayscon»ectAmhesmandZutphen,Wageningen,Ni}mwsgen, 
Yelp, Doetinchem (by way of Dieren and Doesburg), whwe 
there are various lin^ to Emmerich and Gendringen on the 
Prussian borders. Groenlo and Lichtenvorde, Borkulo and 
Deventer arc also connected. 

OEIiDESN. a town of Germany, in Rhenish Prussia, on the 
Niert, 28 m. N.W. of Dusseldorf, at the junction of railways to 
Wesel and Cologne. Pop. (1905) 6551. It has an Evangelical 
and two Roman Catholic churches and a town hall with a fine 
council chamber. Its industries include the manufacture of 
buttons, shoes, cigars and soap. The town dates from about 
1100 und was early an important fortified place ; until 1371 it 
was the residence of the counts and dukes of Gelderland. Having 
passed to Spain, its fortifications were strengthened by Philip 
II., but they were razed by Frederick the Great, the town having 
been in the possession of Prussia since 1703. 

See Nettesheim, Gttchiclttt dtt StadI und des Amies Geldern 
jCrefeld, 18(13); Honrichs, Beiirdge eiir imern Geschichis det Siadt 
Geldern (Gelderu, 1893); and Real, Chronik der Siadt und Umgegond 
von Geldern (Geldcm, 1897). 

CELL, SIR WILLIAM (1777-1836), English classical archaeo¬ 
logist, was bom at Hopton in Derbyshire. He was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and subsequently elected a fellow of 
Emmanuel College (B.A. 1798, M.A. 1804). About 1800 he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to the Ionian islands, and on his 
return in 1803 he was knighted. He went with Princess (after¬ 
wards Queen) Caroline to Italy in 1814 as one of her chamber¬ 
lains, and gave evidence in her favour at the trial in 1820 (see 
G. P. Clerici, A Queen of Indiscretions, Eng. trans., London, 
1907). He died at Naples on the 4th of February 1836. His 
numerous drawings of classical ruins and localities, executed 
with great detail and exactness, are preserved in the British 
Museum. Gell was a thorough dilettante, fond of society and 
possessed of little real scholarship. None the less his topo¬ 
graphical works became recognized text-books at u time when 
Greece and even Italy were but superficially known to English 
travellers. He was a fellow of the Royal Society and the Society 
of Antiquaries, and a member of the Institute of France and the 
Berlin Academy. 

His best-known work is Pompeiana: the Topography, Pdificts and 
Ornaments of Pompeii (1817-1832), in the first part of which he was 
assisted by J, P. Gandy. It was followed in 1834 by the Topography 
of Rome and its Vicinity (new ed. by E. H. Bunbury, 1896). He 
wrote also Topography of Troy and tis Vtctnity (1804); Geography 
and Antiquities of Ithaca (1807); Itinerary of Greece, with a Com¬ 
mentary on Pausanias and Strabo (1810, enlarged ed. 182^ ; Itiner¬ 
ary of the Morea (1816; republished as Narrative of a Joumev in 
the Morea, 1823). All these works have been superseded by later 
publications. 

OELLERT.CHRISTUN FORCHTEGOTT(i715-i 769), German 
poet, was born at Hainichen m the Saxon Erzgebirge on the 4th 
of July 1715. After attending the famous school of St Afra in 
Meissen, he entered Leipzig University in 1734 as a student of 
theology, and on completing his studies in 1739 was for two years 
a private tutor. Returning to Leipzig in 1741 he contributed 
to the Bremer Beitrdge, a periodical founded by former disciples 
of Joliann Christoph Gottsched, who had revolted from the 
pedantry of his school. Owing to shyness and weak health 
Gellert gave up all idea of entering the ministry, and, establishing 
himself in 1745 as prwatdccent in philosophy at the university 
of Leipzig, lectured on poetry, rhetoric and liter^ style with 
much success. In 1751 he was appointed extraordinary professor 
of philosophy, a post which be held until his death at Leipzig 
on the 13th of December 1769. 

The esteem and veneration in which Gellert was held by the 
students, and indeed by persons in all classes of society, was 
unbounded, and yet due perhaps less to his.unrivalled popularity 
as a lecturer and writer than, to his personal character. He was 
the noblest and most amiable of men, generous, tender-hearted 
and of unaffected piety and hunrility. He wrote in order to 
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raise the religiaus and moral character ol the people, and to this 
end employed language which, thoughat times prohx, was idways 
Qorrect and dear. He thus became one of the most popular 
German authors, and some of his poems enjoyed a celebrity out 
of proportion to their literary value. This is more particularly 
true of his Faitdn uitd Ersahlimgea 11746-1748) smd of hu 
GeisiUcke Oden und Lieder (17.S7). The tahim, for which he took 
La Fontaine as his model, arc simple and didactic. The 
“ spiritual songs," though in force and dignity they cannot 
compare with the older church hymns, were received by Catholics 
and Protestants with equal favour. Some of them were set to 
music by Beethoven. Ciellert wrote a few comedies; Die 
Betschwester (1745), Die kranke Frau (1748), Das Los in der 
LoUerie (1748), and Die idrdichen Schuiestern (iidi), the last of 
which was much admired. His novel Die sekwedisehe Grdfin 
von O. (1746), a weak imitation of Richardson’s Pamela, is 
remarkable as being the first German attempt at a psychological 
novel. Gellert’s Brieje (letters) were regarded at the time as 
models of good style. 

See Gcllert's Simliiche Schtiften (first edition, 10 vols., Leipzig, 
1769-1774; last edition, Berlin, 1867). Samilkhe Fabeinund Fredh- 
lungen have been often published separately, the latest edition in 
1896. A selection of Gellert’s poetry (with an excellent introduction) 
will be found in F. Munckcr, Die Bremer Beiirdeer (Stuttgart, 1899), 
A translation by J. A. Murke, Gellert's Fables and other Poems 
(Ixxidon, 1851). For a further account of Gellert’s life and work 
see lives by J. A. Cramer (Leipzig, 1774), H. Dbring (Creiz, 1833), 
and H. 0 . Nietschmann (2nd ed., Halle, 1901); also Gellerls 
Tagebuch aus dem Jahre iy 6 i (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1863) and Gellerts 
Briefweehsel mit Demoisetle Lucius (Leipzig, 1823). 

GELLERT, or Killhart, in Welsh traditional history, the dog 
of Llewellyn, prince of Wales. The dog, a greyhound, was 
left to guard the cradle in which the infant heir slept. A wolf 
enters, and is about to attack the child, when Gellert flies at him. 
In the struggle the cradle is upset and the infant falls underneath. 
Gellert kills the wolf, but when Prince Llewellyn arrives and 
sees the empty cradle and blood all around, he does not for the 
moment notice the wolf, but thinks Gellert has killed the baby. 
He at once stabs him, but almost instantly finds his son safe 
under the cradle and realizes the dog’s bravery. Gellert is 
supposed to have been buried near the village of Beddgelert 
(“ grave of Gellert ’’), Snowdon, where his tomb is still pointed 
out to visitors. The date of the incident is traditionally given 
as 1205. The incident has given rise to a Welsh proverb, “ I 
repent as much as the man who slow his greyhound,” The whole 
story is, however, only the Welsh version of a tale long before 
current in Europe, which is traced to the Indian Panchatantra 
and perhaps as far back as 200 n.r. 

See W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions (1887); D. E. 
Jenkins, Beddgelert, Us Facts, Fairies and Folklore (Portmadoc, 
1899). 

6ELLIU5, AULUS {c. a.d. 130-180), Latin author and gram¬ 
marian, probably bom at Rome. He studied grammar and 
rhetoric at Rome and philosophy at Athens, after which he 
returned to Rome, where he held a judicial office. His teachers 
and friends included many distinguished men — Sulpicius 
Apollinaris, Herodes Atticus and Frpnto. His only work, the 
Nodes Alticac, takes its name from having been begun during 
the bng nights of a winter which he spent in Attica. He after¬ 
wards continued it at Rome. It,is compiled out of an Adversaria, 
or commonplace book, in which he had jotted down everything 
of unusual interest that he heard in conversation or read in 
books, and it comprises notes on grammar, geometry, philosophy, 
history and almost«very other branch of knowledge. The work, 
which is utterly devoid of sequence or arrangement, is divided 
into twenty books. All these have come down to us except 
the eighth, of which nothing remains but the index. The 
Nodes Atlicaeu valuable for tb« insight it affords into the nature 
of the society and pursuits of those times, and for the numerous 
exceipta it contains from the works of lost anient authors. 

Editio priaceps (Rome, 1469): the best editions are those oi 
Gronovius (1706) and M. Hertz (1883-1885 ; editio minor, 188S, 
revised by c. Hoshis, 1903, with Wbhograply). There is a trans¬ 
lation ia English by W. Beloe (1795), and in Ecenoh by varlons 
hands <1896). See Sandys, Hitt. Cltae. Schel. i. (1906), sio. 
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OBLUVASA {Gxluvass}, a mining town of Sweden in the | 
district of Norrbotten, 815 m. N. by E. of StxKlcholm by 
rail. It lies in the well-nigh uninhabited region of Swedish 
Lapland, 43 ft. N. of the Arctic Circle. It owes its importance 
to iron mines in the mountain Mabnberget 4} m. to the north, 
rising to 30S4 ft. above sea-level (830 ft. above Gellivara town). 
During the dark winter months work proceeds by the aid of 
electric light. In 1864 the mines were acquired by an English 
company, but abandoned in 1867. In 1884 another English 
company took them up and completed a provisional railway 
from Malmbernt to Lulci at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia 
(137 m. S.S.E.), besides executing a considerable portion of the 
preliminary works for the continuation of the line on the 
Norwegian side from Ofoten fjord upwards (see Narvik). But 
thi.s company, after extracting some 150,000 tons of ore in 1888- 
1889, went into liquidation in the latter year. Two years later 
the mines passed into the hands of a Swedish company, and the 
railway was acquired by the Swedish Government. The output 
of ore was insignificant until 1892, when it stood at 178,000 tons; 
but in 1902 it amounted to 1,074,000 tons. Three miles S.W. 
rises the hill Gellivara Dundret (2700 ft.), from which the sun is 
visible at midnight from June 5 to July ii. The population 
of the parish (about 6300 sq. m.) in 1900 was 11,745 ; the greater 
part of the population being congregated at the town of Gellivara 
and at Malmberget. 

OEUtHAUBEM, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Hesse-Nassau, on the Kinxig, 27 m. E.N.E. of Frankfort-on- 
Main, on the railway to Bebra. Pop. 4500. It is romantically 
situated on the slope of a vine-clad hill, and is still surrounded 
by ancient walls and towers. On an island in the river are the 
ivy-covered ruins of the imperial palace which Frederick I. 
(Barbarossa) built before 1170, and which was destroyed by the 
Swedes during the Thirty Years’ War. It has an interesting 
and beautiful church (the Marien Kirche), with four spires (of 
which that on the transept is curiously crooked), built in the 
13th century, and restored in 1876-1879; also several other 
ancient buildings, notably the town-hall, the fUrstenhof (now 
administrative offices), and the Hexenthurm. India-rubber 
goods are manufactured, and wine is made. Gelnhausen became 
an imperial town in ii6g, and diets of the Empire were frequently 
held within its walls. In 1634 and 1635 it suffered severely from 
the Swedes. In 1803 the town became the property of Hesse- 
Gassel, and in 1866 passed to Pru.ssia. 

GEU), son of Deinomenes, tyrant of Gela and Syracuse. On 
the death of Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela (491 b.c.), Gelo, who 
had been his commander of cavalry, succeeded him; and in 485, 
his aid having been invoked by the Gamori (the oligarchical 
landed proprietors) of Syracuse who had been driven out by 
the populace, he seized the opportunity of making himself despot. 
From this time Gelo paid little attention to Gda, and devoted 
himself to the aggrandizement of Syracuse, which attained 
extraordinary wealth and influence. When the Greeks solicited 
his aid against Xerxes, he refused it, since they would not give 
him command of the allied forces (Herodotus vii. 171). In the 
same year the Carthaginians invaded Sicily, but were totally 
defeated at Himera, the result of the victory being that Gelo 
became lord of all Sicily. After he had thus established his 
power, he made a show of resigning it; but his proposal wag 
rejected by the multitude, and he reigned without opposition 
till his death (478). He was honoured as a hero, and his memory 
was held in such respect that when all the brazen statues of 
tyrants were condemned to be sold in the time of Timoleon 
(150 years later) an exemption was made in favour of the statue 
of Gelo. 

Herodotus vii .; Diod. Sic. xi. 20-38; see also SlciLV; History, 
andSrsACuac; for his coins see Numisuatics: Sic^y. 

OELSEMIW, a drug consisting of the root of Gshmium 
nitidumfi climbing shrub of the natural order Loganiaceoe,having 
a milky juice, opposite, lanceolate shining leaves, and axillary 
clusters Of from one to five larn, funnel-shaped, very fragrant 
yellow flowers, whose perfume ^ been compart with that of 
the wallflower. The fruit is composed of two separable jointed 
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pods, containing numerous flat-winged seeds. The stem often 
mnsunderground foraconsiderable distance,and indiscrimioately 
with the root it is used in medicine. The plant is a native of 
the United States, growing on rich clay soil by the side of streams 
near the coast, from Virginia to the south of Florida. In the 
United States it is commonly known as the wild, yellow or 
Carolina jessamine, although in no way related to the true 
jessamines, which belong to the order Oleaceae. It was first 
described in 1640 by John Parkinson, who grew it in his garden 
from seed sent by Tradescant from Virginia; at the present time 
it is but rarely seen, even in botanical gardens, in Great Britain. 

The drug contains a volatile oil and two potent alkaloids, 
gelseminine and gelsemine. Gelseminine is a yellowish, bitter 
substance, readily soluble in ether and alcohol. It is not em¬ 
ployed therapeutically. Gelsemine has the formula CnHj,NOy, 
and is a colourless, odourless, intensely bitter solid, which is 
insoluble in water, but readily forms a soluble hydrochloride. 



Gthsmium niliUum, half natural size; flower, nat. size. 

The dose of this salt is from jV^h to jl^th of a grain. The British 
Pharmacopoeia contains a tincture of gelsemium, the dose of 
which is from five to fifteen minims. 

The drug is essentially a nerve poison. It has no action on 
the skin and no marked action on the alimentary or circulatory 
systems. Its action on the cerebrum is slight, consciousness 
being retained even after toxic doses, but there may be headache 
and giddiness. The drug rapidly causes failure of vision, diplopia, 
ptosis or falling of the upper eyelid, dilatation of the pupil, and 
a lowering of the intra-ocular tension. This last action fe 
doubtful. The symptoms appear to be due to a paialysis of 
the motor cells that control the internal and external ocular 
muscles. The most marked action of the drug is upon the anterior 
cornua of grey matter in the spinal cord. It can be shown by a 
process of experimental exclusion that to an arrest of function 
of these cells is due the paralysis of all the voluntary muscles of 
the body that follows the administration of gelsemium or gelse¬ 
mine. Just before death the sensory part of the spinal cord 
is also paralysed, general anaesthesia resulting. The drug kills 
by its action on the respiratory centre in the medulla oblongata. 
Shortly after the administration of even a moderate dose the 
respiration is slowed and is ultimately arrested, this being the 
cause of death. In cases of poisoning the essential treatment is 
artificial respiration, which may be aided by the subcutaneous 
exhibition of strychnine. 

Though the drug is still widely used, the rational indications’ 
for its employment are singularly rare and uncertain. The con¬ 
ditions iqjvhich it is most freque^ly employed are convulsions, 
bronchitik, severe and purposdes^ughing, myalgia or muscular 
pain, neuralgia and various vague forms of pain. 
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OELSEMKIRCHEN, a town of Germany in the Prussian 
province of Westphalia, 37 m. W. of Dortmund on the railway 
Duisbuig-Hamm. Pop. (1905) 147,037. It has coal mines, iron 
furnaces, steel and boiler works, and soap, glass and chemical 
factories. In 1903 various neighbouring industrial townships 
were incorporated with the town. 

QEH (I^t. gemma, a bud,—from the root gen, meaning 
to produce,”—or precious stone ; in the latter sense the Greek 
term is a word applied in a wide sense to certain minerals 

which,by reason of their brilliancy,hardness and rarity,are valued 
for personal decoration ; it is extended to include pearl. In a 
restricted sense the term is applied only to precious stones after 
they have been cut and polished as jewels, whilst in their raw 
state the minerals are conveniently called “ gem-stones.” Some¬ 
times, again, the term “ gem ” is used in a yet narrower sense, 
being restricted to engraved stones, like seals and cameos. 

The subject is treated here in two sections; (i) Mineralogy 
and general properties; (2) Gems in Art, i.e. engraved gems, such 
as seals and cameos. The artificial products which simulate 
natural gem-stones in properties and chemical composition are 
treated in the separate article Gem, Aktificial. 

1. Minerai.ogy and General Properties 
The gem-stones form a small conventional group of minerals, 
including principally the diamond, ruby, sapphire, emerald and 
opal. Other stones of less value—such as topaz, spinel, chryso- 
beryl, chrysolite, zircon and tourmaline—are sometimes called 
“ fancy stones.” Many minerals still less prized, yet often used 
as ornamental stones,—like moonstone, rock-crystal and agate,— 
occasionally pass under the name of “ semi-precious stones,” 
but this is rather a vague term and may include the stones of the 
preceding group. The classification of gem-stones is, indeed, to 
some extent a matter of fashion. 

Descriptions of the several gem-stones will be found under 
their respective headings, and the present article gives only a 
brief review of the general characters of the group. 

A high degree of hardness is an essential property of a gem¬ 
stone, for however beautiful and brilliant a mineral may be it is 
HtMam l^ck sufficient hardness to 

withstand the abrasion to which articles of personal 
decoration are necessarily subjected. Even if not definitely 
scratched, the polished stone becomes dull by wear. Imitations 
in paste may be extremely brilliant, but being comparatively 
soft they soon lose lustre when rubbed. In the article Minera¬ 
logy it is explained that the varying degrees of hardness are 
registered on a definite scale. The exceptional hardness of the 
diamond gives it a supreme position in this scale, and to it the 
arbitrary value of to has been assigned. The corundum gem¬ 
stones (ruby and sapphire), though greatly inferior in hardness 
to the diamond, come next, with the value of 9 ; and it is notable 
that the sapphire is usually rather harder than ruby. Then 
follows the topaz, which, with spinel and chrysoberyl, has a 
hardness of 8; whilst quartz falls a degree lower. Most gem¬ 
stones are harder than quartz, though precious opal, turquoise, 
moonstone and sphene are inferior to it in hardness. Those 
stones which are softer than quartz have been called by jewellers 
demi-iures. To test the hardness of a cut stone, one of its sharp 
edges may be drawn, with firm pressure, acro,s5 the smooth 
surface of a piece of quartz ; if it leave a scratch its hardness must 
be above 7. The stone is then applied in like manner to a 
fragment of topaz, preferably a cleavage-piece, and if it fail to 
leave a distinct scratch its hardness is between 7 and 8, whereas 
if the topaz be scratched it is above 8. An expert may obtain a 
fair idea of hardness by gently passing the stone over a fine 
steel file, and observing the feel of the stone and the grating 
sound which it emits. If a stone be scratched by a steel knife its 
hardness is below fi. The degree of hardness of a precious stone 
is soon ascertained by the lapidary when cutting it. 

Gem-stones differ markedly among themselves in density or 
specific weight; and although this is a character which does not 
directly affect their value for ornamental purposes, it furnishes 
by its constancy an important means of distinguishing one stone 


from another. Moreover, it is a character very easily determined 
and can be applied to cut stones without injury. The relative 
weightiness of a stone is called its specific gravity, and 
is often abbreviated as S.G. The numlxr given in 
the description of a mineral as S.G. shows how many 
times the stone is heavier than an equal bulk of the standard 
with which it is compared, tlie standard being distilled water at 
4° C. If, for example, the S.G. of diamond is said to be 3'5 it 
means that a diamond weighs 3I times as much as a mass of water 
of the same bulk. The various methods of determining specific 
gravity are described under Density. The readiest method of 
testing precious stones, especially when cut, is to use dense 
liquids. Suppose it be required to determine whether a yellow 
stone be true topaz or false topaz (quartz), it is merely necessary 
to drop the stone into a liquid made up to the specific gravity of 
about 3; and since topaz has S.G. of 3-5 it sinks in this medium, 
but as quartz has S.G. of only 2*65 it floats. The densest gem¬ 
stone is zircon, which may have S.G. as high as 4-7, whilst the 
lowest is opal with S.G. 2'2. Amber, it is true, is lighter still, 
being scarcely denser than water, but this substance can hardly 
be called a gem. 

Although the great majority of precious stones occur crystal¬ 
lized, the characteristic form is destroyed in cutting. The 
crystal-forms of the several stones are noticed under 
their respective headings, and the subject is discussed 
fully under Crystallography. A few substances 
used as ornamental stones—like opal, turquoise, 
obsidian and amber—are amorphous or without crystalline 
form; whilst others, like the various stones of the chalcedony- 
group, display no obvious crystal-characters, but are seen under 
the microscope to possess a crystalline structure. Gem-stones 
are frequently found in gravels or other detrital deposits, where 
they occur as rolled crystals or fragments of crystals, and in 
many cases have been reduced to the form of pebbles. By the 
disintegration of the rock which formed the original matrix, its 
constituent minerals were set free, and whilst many of them 
were worn away by long-continued attrition, the gem-stones 
survived by virtue of their superior hardness. 

Many crystallized gem-stones exhibit cleavage, or a tendency 
to split in definite directions. The lapidary recognizes a “ grain " 
in the stone. When the cleavage is perfect, as in topaz, it may 
render the working of the stone difficult, and produce incipient 
cracks in the cut gem. Flaws due to the cleavage planes are 
called “ feathers." Tlie octahedral cleavage of the diamond is 
taken advantage of in dressing the stone before cutting it. The 
cutting of gem-stones is explained under Lapidary. 

The beauty and consequent value of many gems depend mainly 
on their colour. Some stones, it is true, are valued for entire 
absence of colour, as diamonds of pure “ water.” ctkmr 
Certain kinds of sapphire and topaz, too, are “ water 
clear,” as also is pure rock-crystal; but in most stones colour is a 
prime element of attraction. The colour, however,is not generally 
an essential property of the mineral, but is due to the presence of 
foreign pigmentary matter, often in very small proportion and in 
some cases eluding determination. Thus, corundum when pure 
is colourless, but the presence of traces of certain mineral sub¬ 
stances imparts to it not only the red of ruby and the blue of 
sapphire, but almost every other colour. The tinctorial matter 
may be distributed either uniformly throughout the stone or in 
regular zones, or in quite irregular patches. A tourmaline, for 
instance, may be red at one end of a prismatic crystal and green 
at the other extremity, or the colour may be so disposed that in 
transverse section the centre will be red and the outer zone 
green. A berjrl may be yellow and green in the same crystal. 
Sapphire, agam, is often parti-coloured, one portion of the stone 
being blue and other portions white or yellow ; and the skilful 
lapidary, in cutting the stone, will take advantage of the blue 
portion. The character of the pigment is in many cases not 
definitely known. It ^y no means follows that the material 
cai^ble of imparting a certain tint to glass is identical with that 
which naturally colours a stone of the same tint; thus a glass of 
sapphire-blue may be obtained by the use of cobalt, yet cobalt 
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hw not detected in the sapphire. Probably the most common 
miner^ pigments are compounds of iron, manganese, copper and 
chromium. If the colour of the stone be disc^rged by heat, an 
organic pigment is presumably present. Some ornamental stones 
crange tijeir colour, or even lose it, on exposure to sunlight and 
air; such is the case with rose-quartz, chrysoprase and certain 
kinds of topaz and turquoise. Exposure to heat alters the colour 
of some stones so readily that toe change is taken advantage 
of commercially; thus, sherry-yellow topaz may be rendered 
pink, smoky and amethystine quartz may become yellow, and 
coloured zircons may be decolorized, so as to resemble diamonds. 

■^e colours of some gem-stones are greatly affected by radio¬ 
activity, and Prof. F. Bordas has found this to be particularly 
the case with sapphire. From his experiments he believes that 
yellow corundum, or oriental topaz, may have been formed from 
blue corundum under the influence of radioactive substances 
present in the soil in which the sapphire was embedded. Different 
shades of colour may be presented by diCerent stones of the same 
species; and it was formerly the custom of lapidaries to regard 
the darker stones as masculine and the paler as feminine, a full 
blue sapphire, for instance, being called a “ male sapphire ” 
and a delicate blue stone a “ female sapphire.” It is notable 
that some stones appear to change colour by candle-light and 
by most other artificial means of illumination ; some amethysts 
thus become inky, and certain sapphires acquire a murky tint, 
whilst others become amethystine. For an example of a remark¬ 
able change of this character, see Alexandrite. 

As the optical properties of minerals are fully explained under 
Crystallographv, little need be said here on this subject. 
Rttrmc brilliancy of a cut stone depends on the amount 

Won.*'* of light reflected from its faces; and in the form 
known as the “ brilliant ” the gem is so cut that much 
of the incident light, after entering the stone and suffering 
refraction, is totally reflected from the facets at the back. The 
amount of light which is thus returned to the eye of the observer 
will be greater as the angle of total reflection, or critical angle, is 
smaller, but this angle will be small if the refractive power of the 
stone is great, so that the brilliancy directly depends on the re- 
fractivity. The diamond has the highest refractive index of any 
gem-stone (2*42). Jargoon, or zircon, has also a high index 
(mean 1*95), and sphene, which is occasionally cut as a gem, is 
likewise very notable in this respect. The index of lefraction 
generally bears a relation to the specific gravity of the stone, 
the heaviest gems having the highest indices, though a few 
minerals offer exceptions. The refractive index, which is thus 
a very important character in the scientific discrimination of 
gem-stones, may be conveniently determined, within certain 
limits, by means of the refractometer devised by Dr G. F. 
Herbert Smith. This instrument is an improved form of the 
total reflectometer, in which the refractive power of a given 
substance is determined by the method of total reflection. It 
may be used for indices ranging from i'3oo to 1-775, and may 
be applied to faceted stones without removal from their settings. 

The play of prismatic colours exhibited by a cut stone, often 
known as its ‘‘ fire,” is due to the decomposition of the white 
light which enters the stone, and is returned, by internal 
,1^'" reflection, after resolution into its coloured components. 

This decomposition depends on the dispersive power 
of the substance. The exceptional beauty of the fiery flashes 
in the diamond is due to its high dispersion, in other words, to 
the difference between the refractive indices for the red rays and 
the violet rays at the extremities of the spectrum. The peculiar 
lustre exhibited by the diamond is called adamantine, and is 
shared to some extent by certain o'her stones which have a 
high refractive mdex and high dispersion, such as zircon. 

The use of the spectroscope may be valuable in discriminating 
between certain precious stones. It was shown by Sir A. H. 
Sptetro’ Church that almandine garnet and zircon when simply 
teopia viewed through this instrument give, under proper 
etv conditions, characteristic absorption spectra, due to 
tettn. jjjg reflected from the stone havmg penetrated 
to some extent into the substance of the mineral and suffered 


absorption. It is sometimes useful to examine the behaviour 
of a stone under the action of the Rfintgen rays. 

A very useful means of discriminating between certain stones 
is found in their dichroism, or, to use a more general term, 
pleochroism. Neither amorphous minerals, like opal, 
nor minerals crystallizing m the cubic system, like JtaL**" 
spinel and gpnet, possess this property ; but coloured 
minerals which are doubly refracting may show different colours, 
when properly examined, in different directions. Occasionally 
this is so marked as to be detected by the naked e^e, os in iolite 
or dichroite, but usually the stone needs to be examined with such 
an instrument as Haidinger’s dichroscope (see Crystallo- 
GRi^Hy). It must be remembered that in the direction of an 
optic axis the two images will be of the same colour in all positions 
of the instrument, and it is therefore necessary before reaching 
a definite conclusion to turn the stone about and examine 
it in various directions. The use of the dichroscope is so 
simple that it can be applied by any one to the examination 
of a cut stone, but there are other means of determining the nature 
of a stone by its optical properties available to the mineralogist 
and more suitably discussed under Crystallography. 

In chemical composition the gem-stones present great variety. 
Diamond is composed of only a single element; ruby, sapphire 
and the quartz-group are oxides ; spinel and chryso- 
beryl may be regarded os aluminates ; turquoise and 
beryllonite are phosphates; and a great number of ' 

ornamental stones are silicates of greater or less 
complexity, such as emerald, topaz, chrysolite, garnet, zircon, 
tourmaline, kunzite, sphene and benitoite. In the examination 
of a cut stone chemical tests are not available, since they usuallv 
involve the partial destruction of the mineral. The artificial 
production of certain gems by chemical processes which yield 
products identical in composition and physical properties with 
the natural stones, is described in the article Gem, Artificial. 

Doublets and triplets are composite stone, sometimes prepared 
for fraudulent purposes. In a doublet a slab of real gem-stone 
covers the face of a paste, whilst in a triplet the paste is both 
faced and backed by a slice of genuine stone. By the action of 
a suitable solvent, such as chloroform or in some cases even hot 
water, the cement uniting the pieces gives way and the compound 
character of the structure is detected. 

Before the chemical composition of gem-stones was understood, 
their classification remained vague and unscientific. As the 
ancients depended almost entirely on the eye, the colour of the 
stone naturally became the chief factor in classification. A 
variety of stones agreeing roughly in colour would be grouped 
together under a common name, widely os they might differ in 
other respects. Thus the emerald, the peridot, green fluorspar, 
mdachite, and certain kinds of quartz and jade seem to have been 
united under the general name of (rixapaySot ; whilst the ruby, 
red spinel and garnet were probably grouped together os car- 
bunculus. In this way minerals radically different were associated 
on the ground of what is generally a superficial and accidental 
character, and rarely of any clossificatoiy value. On the other 
hand, a grouping based only on colour led to several names being 
in some cases applied to the same mineral species. Thus the 
ruby and sapphire are essentially identical in chemical composi¬ 
tion and in all physical characters, save colour. 

Descriptions of precious stones by ancient writers generally are 
too vague for exact diagnosis. The principal classical authorities 
are Theophrastus and the elder Pliny. Stones were 
formerly held in esteem not only for their beauty and 
rarity but for the medicinal and magical powers with 
which they were reputed to be endowed. Up to comparatively 
recent years the toadstone, for example, was worn not for beauty 
but for sake of occult virtue; and even at the present day 
certain stones, like jade, are valued for a similar reason. Prof. 
W. Ridgeway has suggested that jewelry took its origin not, as 
often supposed, in an innate love of personal decoration, but 
rather jn toe belief that the objects used possessed magical virtue. 
Small stWs peculiar in colour or shape, especially those with 
natural perforations, are usually valued by uncivilized peoples 
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u imulets. The Orphic poem Attf««a, reputed to be of very early 
though unknown date, i* rich in alluiions to the virtues of many 
of the gem-stcnes. Many of rite medical and other virtues of 
precious stones were evi^ntly attributed to tiiem on the well- 
known doctrine of signatures. Thus, the blood-red colour of a 
fine jasper suggested that the stone would be useful in haemor¬ 
rhage ; a green jasper would bring fertility to the soil; and the 
purple wine-colour of amethyst pointed to its value as a pre¬ 
ventive of intoxication. Many of the superstitions came down 
to modem times, and even at the present day the belief in “ lucky 
stones ” is by no means extinct 

Biblioorai'HV.— The moat comprehensive work on gem-.stones ia 
I’rofessor Max Bauer's EMiteinhunde (iSyti), tratulated, with 
iulditions, by I.. ]. Spencer under the title Precious Slones (1904) 
1 a( 8 s detailed are Professor P. Groth's ('irundriss der Edelsteinkunde 
1887I and Professor C, Doelter’s Edelslmuhunde (1803), Sir A. 
f. Cliurch's Precious Siorus (1903), intended ns a giude to tlie 
collections m the Victoria and Alliert Museum, is a convenient 
introduction; and Professor 11 . A. Miers's Cantor I.ectures at tlie 
Society of Arts on Precious Slones (1806) may 1 )C studied with 
advantage. For American stores, tlio valualde work of Dr G. F. 
Ktuia, The Gems and Precious Slones of N. Arnsrua^ is a standard 
authority; and the Annual Rr()orts of this writer and otliers, 
pulilished by the Geological Survey of the United States in tlie 
Mineral Eesources, form a repertory of valuable information on 
precious stone.s in general Tlie articles in The Mineral Indusirv 
(founrled liy K. P. Rotliwoll) should also be consulti'd. See likewise 
O. C. Farrington, Gems and Gem Minerals (Cltmago, 1903). For 
optical characters reference .should be made to G. F. H. Smith, The 
lierberl Smilh Refrarlonuler (l.ondon, 1907); L. Claremont, The Gem- 
Culler's CrafI (London, 1906); W. Goodchild, Precious Slones 
(London, 1008). (F. W. R.*) 

2. Gkms in Art 

In art, the word Gem is the general term for precious stones 
when engravedwith designs, whether udiiptedfor seulmg(<r<f>/>ay«, 
sigiUum, inlaglio), or mainly lor artistic effect {imugines eciypae, 
cameo). They exist in a very large number of undoubtedly 
genuine old examples, extending from the mists of llabylonion 
antiquity to the decline of Roman civilization, and again starting 
with a new, but less original impulse on the revival of art. Apart 
from workmanship they possess the charms of colour deep, rich, 
and mried, of material unequalled fur its endurance, and of 
scarcity, which in many instances has been enhano'd by the 
remoteness of the lands whence they came or the fortuity of their 
occurrence. These qualities united within the small compaiis of 
a gem were precisely such as were required in a seal as a thing 
of constant use, so inalienable in its possession as to become 
naturally a personal ornament and an attractive medium of 
artistic skill, no less than the centre of traditions or of religious 
and legendary associations. As regards the nations of classical 
antiquity, all seals are classed as gems, though in many cases the 
material is not such as would strictly come under that heading, 
and precious stones in the modern sense are hardly known to 
occur. On the other hand it must not be supposed that gems 
engraved in intaglio were necessarily employed as seals. At all 
periods many intaglios are found which could not have been so 
employed without great difficulty. In Greece and Rome, within 
historic times, gems were worn engraved with designs to show 
that the liearcr was an adherent of a particular worship, the 
follower of a certain philosopher, or the attached subject of an 
emperor. However, speaking generally, the intaglio engraving is 
a means to an end, namely, a seal-impression, while an engraving 
in relief is complete in itself. 

Methods of Engraving (see also under Lapidary). —In gem- 
engraving the principal modem implement is a wheel or minute 
copper disk, driven in the manner of a lathe, and moistened with 
olive oil mixed with emery or diamond dust. There is no dear 
proof of the use among the ancients of a wheel mounted lathe- 
wise, but wc have abundant indications of drilling with a revolving 
tool, which might be either a tubular drill making a ring-like 
depreuion, a pointed tool making a cup-like sinking, or a small 
wheel with a cutting edge, making a boat-shaped depression. 

We have one sepulchral monument from Philadelphia show¬ 
ing the tool of an intaglio engraver (SoRTuAoKwXoyip^; see 
AOitmsche MitUilungen dts Arek. Inst. xv. p. 335). Un¬ 


fortunately the relief is incomplete, and the published illustra¬ 
tion inadequate. It would seem, however, that a revolving tool 
was supported by a kind of mandrel, and actuated in primitive 
fashion by a bow. An altomative plan of working was to use a 
splinter of diamond set in a handle and applied like a graver. 
Both systems are clearly indicated by Pl^, who in one passage 
{H.N. xxxvh. 60) states that diamond splinters are sought out by 
gem engravers and set in iron, and so easily hollow out stones of 
any degree of hardness; while elsewhere {H,N, xxxvii. aoo) he 
speaks of the special efficacy of the fervor Urebraritm,liit vetement 
action of drills. A third method is also indicated by Pliny (ihid.) 
when he speaks of the use of a blunted tool, which must have been 
moistened and supplied with emery of Naxos. 

A four-sided pendant of the Hellenistic period published by 
Furtwiingler {Antihe Gemmen, Gesch. p. 400) shows clearly the 
successive stages of the operation. On side a the subject is 
slightly sketched in with the diamond point. On side b the 
deepest parts of the figure have also been roughly scooped out 
with the wheel. On sides c and d the wheel work is fairly com¬ 
plete, but the finer internal work has not been begun. 

After the design hod been completed the stone must have 
received a final polish on its surface, to obliterate any erroneous 
strokes of the first sketch; but this process was not carried as far 
as in modern work. It is a popular error to suppose that a high 
degree of internal polish is a proof of antiquity. If the interior of 
the de.sign has a high degree of polish it may be cither ancient or 
modern, or it may be an ancient stone repolished in modern times. 
If it has a matt surface uniformly produced by intention, it is 
probably modem. If the design is slightly dimmed and worn or 
scratched the stone may be antique, but is not necessarily so, 
since modern engravers have observed this peculiarity, and have 
imitated it with a success which, were there no other grounds of 
suspicion, might escape detection. 

History .—It has been a subject of controversy whether the 
first infancy of the art was passed in Egypt or in ilabylonia, but 
it seems highly probable that it was developed in Babylonia, 
whence at any rate the oldest examples of engraved gems at 
present known are obtained. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that Egypt was therefore a pupil. It may well be that 
the art was developed independently in the two countries, although 
certain iioinLs of possible contact in respect of the forms employed 
will be described below in the section dealing with primitive 
Egypt. 

Babylonia .—At a very remote period the cylindrical form of 
stone was introduced and became the approved shape, while the 
technical skill of the artist was stiU slight, and the traces of the 
tools employed (drill and penril point) were still unconcealed. 

The cylinder was suspended by a string and used as a seal. 
Impressions of cylinders are frequent on contract tablets. If one 
of the parties cannot use a seal he makes a nail-mark in lieu 
thereof, as is recorded in the document. 

But from a time that was still comparatively early the en¬ 
gravers could work with considerable skill in the hard stone. In 
particular a cylinder may be quoted in the de Qercq Collection 
bearing the name of Sargon I. of Agade, who is placed about 
3500 n.c. The cylinder is engraved with the king’s name and 
titles and two symmfetrically disposed renderings of Izdubar, with 
a vase of flowing water giving drink to a bull. The whole is 
treated in a conventionalized style that indicates long traditions. 
An important early cylinder in the British Museum is inscribed 
with the name of a viceroy of Ur-Gur, king of Ur (about 2500 B.C.). 
The engraving shows Ur-Gur being led into the presence of Sin, 
the moon-god. 

The cylinder seal was adopted by liie Assyri^, and so was 
carried on continuously till toe time of toe Persian conquest of 
Babylon (538 b.c.). Meanwhile, as an alternative form the 
conoidal sea), rounded at the top and having a flat base for the 
intaglio, camo into use beside the cylinder. 

In style the Assyrians carried on the Babylonian tradition, but 
with no freedom of dreign. Subjects and treatment became 
rigidly conventional. 

After the Persian conquest the victors adopted the cylinder 
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form of the conquered,, and continued to use it. A Persian 
cylinder seal of Darius (probably about 500 B.C.) in the British 
Museum shows the king m his chariot, transfixing a lion with his 
arrow, in a palm wood. Above is the winged emblem of the 
Persian deity Ahuramaada. The inscription gives the name and 
titles of Duius in the Persian, Scythic and Babylonian languages. 
The style is accurate and minute. The idea of the lion hunt is 
borrowed from the Assyrian monuments, but the engraver has 
been careful to make the necessary clianges of costume and 
treatment. The cylinder was, as mi^t be anticipated, imitated 
to a certain extent by peoples of the Eastern world in touch with 
Babylonia. It occurs in Armenia, Media and Elam. It has been 
found in Crete (British School Annual, viii. p. 77) and is frequent 
in the early Cypriote deposits. In some instmicrs it has been 
found unfinished and therefore must be supposed to be of local 
manufacture. Sometimes a direct imitation of cuneiform 
characters occurs on the Cypriote cylinders. The same form was 
also employed by the Phoenicians (about the 8th century- 
7th century b.c.). By the Greeks and Etruscans it was used, 
but only rarely, and by way of exception. 

Egypl -—^VVe must go back to the remote.st periods for the 
origin of intaglb engraving in Egypt. Recent discoveries of 
tombs of the earliest dynasties at Abydos and Nagada have 
thrown much light on the early stagc.s of E'grptian art, and have 
revealed the remarkable fact that in Egypt (ns in Babylonia) the 
cylinder was the earliest form used for the purpose of a seal. 
The cylinders that have been found arc comparatively few in 
number; but a large number of jar-stoppings of clay are pre¬ 
served on which cylinder designs have been rolled off while the 
clay was still soft. Such early incised cylinders as arc extant are 
made either of hard wood or (as in an instance in the British 
Museum) of stone. The identity of form has been thought to 
indicate a connexion with Babylonia, but none con be traced in 
the designs of the respective cylinders. 

The Egyptians of the earliest dynasties had an admirable 
command of hard stones, as shown by their beads and stone 
vases, but with the exception of the cylinders quoted they are 
not known to have applied their skill to the production of 
intaglios. At this early period the scarab (or beetle) was still 
unknown as a gem-form. It was only about the time of the 
4th dynasty that the scarab (q.v.) was first introduced, and 
gradually took the place of the cylinder as the prevailing shape. 

ITie Scarabaeus sacer (Egyptian, Kheperer), rolling its eggs in 
a ball of mud, became the accepted emblem of the sun-god, and 
so the form had an amuletic value. Scarabs of obsidian and 
cryrstaf date back to the 4th dynasty. Others, coarse and 
uninscribed, belong to the beginning of the first Theban empire. 
After the i8th dynasty they are counted by thousands. While 
the beetle form was naturalistically treated, the flat surface 
underneath was well adapted to receive a liieroglyphic sign. 
The scarabs, however, are by no means the only product of the 
art. We have also figures of all kinds in the round and in 
intaglio—statuettes, figures of animals and of deities, and sacred 
emblems such as the ankh (or crux ansaia) and the eye. Among 
interesting variations from the scarab form is the oblong intaglio 
of peen jasper in the Louvre (Gazette arch., 1878, p. 41) with a 
design on both sides. It represents on the obverse Tethmosis 
(Thothmes) II. (i8oo b.c.) slaying a lion, and identified by his 
cartouche. On tlic reverse we have the same king drawing his 
bow against his enemies from a war chariot. The scarabs of 
Egypt though uninteresting in themselves, considered as examples 
of engraving, have this accidental importance in the history of 
art, that they furnished the Phoenicians with a model which 
they were able to improve as regards the intaglio by a more 
free spirit of design, gathered partly from Egypt and partly 
^m Assyria. The scarab thus improved exercised a lasting 
influence on the later history, since, as will be seen below, it was 
adopted and modified both by Greeks and Etruscans. 

Engraved Gems in the Bible .—While the Phoenicians have left 
actual specimens to show with what skill they could adopt the 
aystetns of gem-en^aving prevailing at their time in Eygpt and 
Assyria, the Israehtes, on the other hand, have left records to 


prove, if not their skill, at least the estimation in which they held 
engraved gems. “ The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 
iron and with the point of a dhunond ” (Jerem. xvii. i). To 
pledge his word Judah gave Tamar his signet, with its «ord for 
suspetsion, and staff (Gen. xxxviii. 18); whence, if this passage 
be compared with the frequent use of “ seal ” in a metaphorical 
sense in the Bible, and with the usage of the Babylonians of 
carrying a seal with an emblem engraved on it recorded by 
Herodotus, it may be concluded that among the Israelites also 
every man of mark at least wore a signet. Their acquaintance 
with the use of seals in Egypt and Assyria is seen in the statement 
that Pharaoh gave Joseph his signet ring as a badge of investiture 
(Gen. xH. 42), and tliat the stone which closed the den of lions 
was scaled liy Darius with his own signet and with the signet of 
his lords (Daniel vi. 17). Then as to the stones which were most 
prired, Ezekiel (xxviiL 13), speaking of the prince of Tyre, 
mentions “ the sardius, the topaz and the diamond, the beryl, 
the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, tlie emerald and the 
carbuncle,’’ stones which again occur in that most memorable 
of records, the description of the breastplate of the high priest 
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Flu. I. -Jewish High Priest's Breastplate. 


(Exodus xxviii. 16-21, and xxxix. 8-14). 'I’welve stones 
grouped in four rows, each with three specimens, may be 
arranged on a square, so as to have the rows placed cither verti¬ 
cally or horizontally. If they are to cover the whole square, then, 
unless the gold mounts supplied the necessary compensation, 
they must be cut in an oblong form, and if the names engraved 
on them are to run lengthwise, as is the manner of Assyrian 
cylinders, then the stones, to be legible, must be grouped in four 
horizontal rows of three each, "rhere is in fact no reason to 
suppose that the gems of the breastplate were in any other form 
than that of cylinders such as abounded to the knowledge of 
the Israelites, with this possibility, however, that they may 
have been cut lengthways into half-cylinders like a fragmentary 
one of sard in the British Museum, which has been mounted in 
bronze, and, as a remarkable exception, has been set with three 
small precious stones now missing. It could not have been a 
seal, because of this setting, and because the inscription is not 
reversed. The names of the twelve tribes, not their standards, 
as has been thought, may have been engraved in this fashion, 
just as on the two onyx stones in the preceding verses (Exodus 
xxviii. 9-11), where ^ete can be no question but that actual 
names were incised. On these two stones the order of the names 
was according to primogeniture, and this, it is likely, would 
apply to the breastplate also. Ilte accompanying diagram will 
show how the stones, supposing4(Jtem to have been cylinders or 
half-cylinders, may have been tlrranged consistently with the 
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dcKriptions of the Septuagint. In the arrangement of Josephus 
(iii. 7. 5) the jasper is made to change places with the sapphire, 
the amethyst with the agate, and the onyx with the beryl, while 
our version differs partly in the order and partly in the names 
of the stones; but probably in all these accounts the names bad 
in some cases other meanings than those which they now carry. 
It must be rememlwred that we have two series of equivalents, 
namely, the Hebrew compared with the Septuagint, and the 
Greek words of the Septuagint compared with the modern 
names, which in many cases, though derived from the Greek, 
have changed their applications. From the fact that to each 
trilie was assigned a stone of different colour, it may be taken 
that in each case the colour was one which l)elonged prescriptively 
to the tril)e and was symlwlic, as in Assyria, where the seven 
planets appropriated each a special colour [see Brandis in 
Hermes, 1867, p. 259 seq., and de Saulcy, Revue archrvlogique, 
1869, ii. p. 91; and compare Revelation xxi. 12, 13, where the 
twelve gates, which have the names of the twelve tribes written 
up(m them, are grouped in four threes, and 19, 20, where the 
twelve precious stones of the walls are given]. The precious 
stones which occur among the cylinders of the British Museum 
are sard, emerald, lapis lazuli (sapphire of the ancients), agate, 
onyx, jasper and rock crystal. 

Gem-Engraving in Greek Lands. —We must now turn to the his¬ 
tory of gem-engraving in Greek lands. The excavations in Crete in 
the first years of the 20th century revealed a previously unknown 
culture, which lasted on the lowest computation for more than 
two thousand years, and was only interrupted by the national 
upheavals which preceded the opening of Greek history proper. 
(.See Crbte: Archaeology, and Aegean Civilization.) Through¬ 
out the whole period the products of the gem-engraver occupy 
an important place among the surviving remains. It must suffice, 
however, itt this place to indicate the chief groups of stones. 

'rhe earliest engraved stones of Minoon Crete are three-sided 
prism seals, made of a soft steatite, native in S.E. Crete (Journ. 
of HeUenie Studtes, xvii. p. 328). These are incised with pictorial 
signs evidently belonging to a rudimentary hieroglyphic system, 
and are dated before 3000 b.c. At a period placed by A. J. 
Evans between 2800 and 2200 the method was fully .systematized 
and employed on the signets, as well a.s on tablets and other 
materials. This development of the hieroglyphic system was 
accompanied by an increasing power of working in hard materiid, 
and cornelian and chalcedony superseded soft steatite {Journ. 
of Hell. Studies, xvii. p. 334). 

Towards 2000 n.c. a highly developed linear form began to 
supersede the pictorial signs. It is abundant on the tablets, 
but the gems thus inscribed are comparatively rare. The linear 
form in turn died out some six hundred years later. 

The signs of the pictorial script incised on the gems are re¬ 
presentations of objects, expressed with precision, but giving 
little scope for the higher side of the gem-engraver’s art. 
Simultaneously, however, with the use of the script, a high 
degree of skill was acquired by the engravers in rendering animal 
and human forms. Scenes occur of ritual observance, hunting, 
animal life, and strange compounded forms of demons. The 
excavations did not yield a large number of original gems of this 
class, but a great number of clay sealings from such signets were 
discovered. That they were synchronous with the use of the 
forms of script described above is proved by the fact that in the 
palace at Cnossus deposits were found, both in the linear and 
the hieroglyphic script, sealed with these signets, the seal 
impressions being again endorsed in the script (Brit. .School 
Annual, vi. pp. 56, 62). For a remarkable group of sealings 
found at Zakro see Journ, of Hell. Studies, xxii. pll. 6-10. The 
finest naturalistic engravings are placed towards the close of the 
“ Mid-Minoan ” and beginning of the “ Late-Minoan ” periods 
(alxjut 2200-1800 B.c.), During the progress of the “ Late- 
Minoon ” period the subjects tended to assume a more formal 
and heraldic character. The forms of stones in favour were the 
disk convex on each side (lenticular or lentoid stones), and during 
the “ Mid-Minoan " period, elaborate signets in the form of 
modern fob-seals. Apart from the use of intaglios for Sealing, 


the excavations have shown that the Cretan lapidaries were 
Iwgely employed in the working of gems for purposes of decora¬ 
tion. Fragments of lapis lazuli and crystal for inlaying (the 
crystals having coloured designs on their lower surface^ were 
found in the throne room at Cnossus; the royal gaming-board, 
also from the palace at Cnossus, had inlaid crystal disks and 
plaques. The workshop of a lapidary, with unfinished works in 
marble, steatite, jasper and beryl, was also found within the 
precincts of the palace (Brit. School Annual, vii, pp. 20, 77). 
Examples were also found of work in relief, substanti^ly antici¬ 
pating the art of cameo-cutting. 

The area over which the Cretan influence extended was wide. 
Its manifestations in Greek lands proper, first revealed by 
Schliemann’s excavation of the royal tombs of Mycenae, ran 
parallel with and outlasted the later 
periods of the Cretan culture to which 
It stood in close relation (see Aegean 
Civilization). Its gems and intaglio 
works in gold are known to us from the 
finds at Mycenae, and at analogous 
sites, such as Menidi, Vaphio and 
lalysus. They have much in com¬ 
mon with the finer class of Cretan 
stones already described. The en¬ 
graved gems fall principally into 
two groups in respect of form, Fic. 2.—Lenticular Rock- 

namely, the lenticular (or Icntoid) from lalysus. (Brit, 

stones already mentioned, and (more ‘ 
rarely) glandular stones, so called from their resemblance to a 
gtans or sling bolt. A Cretan fresco shows a figure wearing an 
agate lenticular stone suspended from the left wrist. The finer 
specimps of the Aegean gems are engraved with the wheel and 
the point in hard stones, such us chalcedony, amethyst, sard, 
rock-crystal and haematite. A lapidary's workshop similar 
to that at Cnossus has been found at Mycenae, with a store of 
unused gems, and an unfinished lenticular stone (Ephemeris 
Archaiolagike, 1897, p. 121). The characteristic of the Aegean 
engraver is the free expression of living forms. His subjects are 
figures of animals, men and demons in combat, and heraldic 
compositions recalling the Gate of Lions at Mycenae. It was 
almost inevitable that the scarab should be found in the Cretan 
and Aegean deposits, but in such cases we have the Egyptian 
scarab directly imported, and not, as at a later period, non- 
Egyptian adaptations of the form. The 
cylinder also (except in Cyprus, the border¬ 
land between east and west) only occurs as 
an importation, and not as a currently 
manufactured shape. 

The" Island Gems.” —The Aegean culture 
was swept away probably by that dimly 
seen upheaval which separated Mycenaean 
from historical Greece, and which is com- Fig. 3. —Lenticular 
monly known as the Dorian invasion. One m"!. 
of the few farts which indicate a certain " ' 
continuity of tradition in later Greece is this, that we again find 
the same characteristic forms, the glandular and lenticular 
stones, in the cemeteries of Melos and elsewhere. It is only 
recently that archaeologists have learnt to distinguish between 
the later lenticular and glandular stones “ of the Greek Islands,” 
as they are commonly called, and those of the Aegean age. 
Engravings of the later class are worked in soft materials only, 
such as steatite. They have not the power of expressing action 
peculiw to the Aegean artist. In general, the continuity of 
tradition between the gems of the Mycenaean and the historical 
periods is in respect of shape rather than of art. The subjects are 
for the most prt decorative forms (the Gryphon, the winged 
.Sphinx, the winged horse, 5 :c.) in course of development into 
characters of Greek myth. 

The Phoenicians and the GrecAr.—About the end of the 8th 
and beginning of the 7th century B.c. the Phoenicians began to 
exercise a pwerful influence as intermediaries between Egypt 
and Assyria and the Mediterranean. Porcelain and other 
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imitatioiu of Egyptuui ornaments, and especially of Egyptian 
scarabs, are found in great numbers on such sites as Amathus in 
Cyprus, Camirus in Rhodes, in Etruria, and at Tharros in Sardinia. 
ITie Egyptian hieroglyphics are imitated with mistakes, the 
figures introduced are stiff and formal, the animals as a rule 
heraldic. The scarab form, which in Egypt had had its sacred 
significance, was now become nothing more than a convenient 
shape for an object of jewelry or for the reverse side of a stone. 
It was adopted from the Phoenicians both by Greeks and 
Etruscans. By the Greeks, with whom we are at present con¬ 
cerned, its use was occasional, and about 500 B.c. it was super¬ 
seded by the scarabaeoid. Under this name two forms, some¬ 
what similar but independent in origin, are usually grouped 
without sufficient discrimination. The scarabaeoid proper is a 
simplification of the scarab, eifeeted by the omission of all details 
of the beetle. But many of the stones known as scarabaeoids, 
with a flat and oval base and a convex back, are in respect of 
their form probably of North .Syrian origin (so Furtwiingler). 
The earliest examples of archaic Greek gem-engraving (other 
than the later “ Island gems ” already described) are works of 
Ionian art. They show a desire, only limited by imperfect 
power of expression, to represent the human figure, though the 
particular theme may be a god or other mythical personages. 
By the beginning of the 5th century the engravers had reached the 



h'lo. 4, -\’ictory. Fio. s-— Citharist. Via. 6 . — Head 

Early Greek Scarab. Early Greek Scara- of Eos. (Hrit. 

(Brit. Mus.) baeoid. (Brit. Mus.) Mas) 

point of full development, and the scarabaeoids of the time 
embody its results. As an example of fine scarabaeoids the 
Woodhouse intaglio of a seated citharist (fig. 5; Cat, of Gtm w 
Bnl. Mus. No. 555) may be quoted as perhaps the very finest 
example of Greek gem-engraving that has come down to us. It 
would stand early in the 5th century b.c., a date wliirh would 
also suit the head of Eos from Ithome in Messenia (fig. 6). The 
number, however, of fine scarabaeoids known to us has been 
considerably increased in recent years. They are marked by a 
broad and simple treatment, which attains a large effect without 
excessive minuteness or laboured detail. In these respects the 
style has something in common with the reliefs of the 5th century. 

Literary History .—The literary references to the early gem- 
engravers are no longer of the same importance as before in view 
of the fuller knowledge we possess as to the quality of early gem¬ 
engraving, but it is necessary that they should be taken into 
account. 

The records of gem-engravers in Greece begin in the island of 
Samos, where Mnesarchus, the father of the philosopher Pytha¬ 
goras, earned by his art more of praise than of wealth. “ Not to 
carry the image of a god on your seal,” was a saying of Pytha¬ 
goras ; and, whatever lus reason for it may have been, it is 
interesting to observe him founding a maxim on his father’s 
profession of gem-engraving (Diogenes Laert. viii. 1,17). From 
Samos also came Theodorus, who made for Polycrates the seal of 
emerald (Herodotus iii. 4:), which, according to the curious 
story, was cast in vain into the deep .sea on purpose to be lost. 
That the design on it was a lyre, as is stated in one authority, is 
unlikely, at least if we accept Benndorf’s ingenious interpretation 
of Pliny {Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 83). He has suggested that tlie I 
^rtrait statue of Theodohis made by himself was in all proba¬ 
bility a figure holding in one hand a graving tool, and in the other, 
not, as jM'eviously supposed, a quadriga so diminutive that a 
fly could cover it with its wings, but a scarab with the engraving 


of a quadriga on its face {Zeitsekrift fiir die dst/rreieh, Gymnasien, 
^ 873 ; PP> 401-41 >)j whence it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that th& scarab m fact represented the famous sekl of Polycrates. 
Shortly after 600 B.c. there was a law of Solon’s forbidding en¬ 
gravers to retain impressions of the seals they made, and this date 
would fall in roundly with that of Theodorus and Mnesarchus, 
as if there had in fact been at that time a special activity and 
unusual skill. That the use of seals had been general long before, 
in Cretan and Mycenaean times, we have seen above, and it is 
singular to find, as Pliny points out (xxxiii. 4), no direct mention 
of seals in Homer, not even in the passage {lltad, vi. 168) where 
Bellerophon himself carries the tablets on which were written the 
orders against his life. From the time of Theodorus to that of 
Pyrgoteles in the 4th century B.c. is a long blank as to names, but 
not altogether as to gems, the production of which may be 
judged to have been carried on assiduously from the constant 
necessity of seals for every variety of purpose. The references to 
them in Aristophanes, for example, and the lists of them in the 
ancient inventories of treasures in the Parthenon and the 
Asclepteion at Athens confirm this frequent usage during the 
period in question, nie mention of a public seal for authenti¬ 
cating’state documents also becomes frequent in the inscriptions. 
In the reign of Alexander the Great we meet the name of Pyr¬ 
goteles, of whom Pliny records that he was no doubt the most 
famous engraver of his time, and that Alexander decreed that 
Pyrgoteles alone should engrave his portrait. Nothing else is 
known of Pyrgoteles. A portrait of Alexander in the British 
Museum (No, 2307), purporting to be signed by him, is palpably 
modern. 

From literary sources we also learn the names of the engravers 
Apollonides, Chronius and Dioscorides, but the date of the last- 
mentioned only is certain. He is said to have made an exrcllent 
portrait of Augustus, which was used as a seal by that emperor 
m the latter part of his reign and also by his successors. In¬ 
scriptions on extant gems make it probable that Dioscorides was 
a native of Aegeae in Cilicia, and that three sons, Hyllos, Hero- 
philus and Eutyches, followed their father’s occupation. We 
have also a few scattered notices of amateurs and collectors of 
gems, hut it will be seen that for the whole period of classical 
antiquity the literary notices give little aid, and we must return 
to the gems. 

Early Inscribed Gems. —Various early gems are inscribed with 
proper names, which may be supposed to indicate either the 
artist or tlic owner of the gem. In some cases there is no 
ambiguity, e.g. on a scarab is inscribed, “ 1 am the seal of Thersis. 
Do not open me and a scarabaeoid (fig. 7) is inscribed, “ Syries 
made me.” But when we have the name alone, the general 
principle on which we must distinguish be¬ 
tween owner and artist is that the name of 
the owner is naturally meant to be con¬ 
spicuous (as in a gem in the British Museum 
inscribed in large letters with the name of 
Isagorfa.s]), while the name of an artist is 
naturally inconspicuous and subordinate to 
the design. 

The early engravers known to us by their 
signatures are: Syries, who was author of 
the modified scarab in the British Museum, 
mentioned above, with a satyr’s head in place 
of the beetle, and a citharist on the base—a 
work of the middle of the 6th century; .Semon, 
who engraved a black jasper scarab now at 
Berlin, with a nude woman kneeling at a fountain filling her 
pitcher, of the close of the 6th century ; Epimenes, who was the 
author of an admirable chalcedony scarabaeoid of a nude youth 
restraining a spirited horse — formerly in the Tyszkiewicz 
Collection, and of about the beginning of the 5th century. But 
better known to us than any of these artists is the 5th-centur\’ 
engraver, Dexamenus of Chios, of whose work four examples' 
survive, viz.:— 

’ For Ros. 1-4 sec Furtwinglet^l. 14 ; for Nos. 2-4 soc Evans, 
Rev, archiologi^ue, xxxii. (iSgS) pi. 8. 



Fic. 7.—Scara¬ 
baeoid by Syries. 
(Brit, Mus.) 
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I. A ch*lcedony scarabaeoid from Greece, in the Fitzwilliam 
Musenm at Cambridge, with a lady at her toilet, attended by 
her maid. Inscribed AKEAMENOZ, and with the name of the 
lady, MIKH 2 . 

j. An agate with a ^tork standing on one leg, inscribed 
AEBAMKNOZ simply. 

3. A chalcedony with the figure of a stork flying, and inscribed 
in two line.s, the letters carefully disposed above each other, 
AEHAMENOZ KnOIE XIOZ. 

4. A gem, apparently by the same Dcxamenus, is a cornelian 
formerly belonging to Admiral Soteriades in Athens, and sub¬ 
sequently in the collection of Ur Arthur Evans. 
It has a portrait head, bearded and inscribed 
AEEAMEXOZ KnOIE. 

The design of a stork flying occurs on an 
agate scarab in the British Museum, from the 
old Crachcrode Collection, and therefore beyond 
all suspicion of having been copied from the 
more recently discovered Kertch gem. 

For the period immediately following that 
early prime to which the gems above de¬ 
scribed belong, our materials are less copious, 
,Snme of the finest examples are derived from 
the Greek tombs in the Crimea and South 
Hussia, Reckoned among the liest of the 
Crimean gem,s, and that is equivalent to saying 
among the best of all gems, are the follow¬ 
ing: (1) a burnt scarabaeoid with an eagle carrying off a 
hare; (2) a gem with scarab border and the figure of a 
youth seated playing on the trigonon, very much resembling 
the Woixihouse intaglio (both engraved, Compte rendu, 1871, 
pi, vi, figs, ift, 17), In these, and in almost all Greek 
gems belonging to this period of excellence, the material 
is of indifferent quality, consisting of agate, chalcedony or cor¬ 
nelian, just as in the older specimens. Brilliant colour and 
translucency are as yet not a necessary element, and accordingly 
the design is worked out solely with a view to its own arti.stir 
merit. The .scarab tends to die out. The scarabaeoid in its 
turn is abandoned for the simple ring stone. The subjects 
chosen take by degrees a different character. Aphrodite (nude). 



Fio. 8.—Greek 
Sard, stli Cent 
B.c. (ifnt. Mub.) 



Fio, g.— Amethyst Pendant, (Brit. Mus.) 


Eros, children and women tend to replace the older and severer 
themes. Tltc motives of gth-century sculpture appear by degrees 
on the gems. 

Etruscan Gems .—.\t this point it is convenient to discuss the 
gem-engraving of the Etruscans, which came into being towards 
the close of the archaic period of Greek art. In the early Etru.scan 
deposits. such as that of the Poltedrara tomb in the British Museum 
(towards 600 a.c.), we find nothing except Phoenician imports of 
porcelain or stone scaralis, both strongly Egyptian in character. 
During the 6th centurj’ a few of the .semi-Egs'ptian stones of 
.Sardinia make their appearance. But in the latter part of the 
century these oriental products tend to die out, and we have in 
their place the native works of Etruscan artists. These engrav¬ 
ings stand in the close.st relation to Greek works of the close of 
the 6th century and many imported Greek scarabs also occur. 

The Etruscan scarab has its beetle form more minutely 
engraved than that of the Greeks, It is further distinguished 
in the better examples, alike from the Greek and the Egyptian 
form, by a small border of a- sort of petal ornament round the 
lower edge of the liectlc. Like the earlier Greek scarabs it has 


the cable border round the design, but the border continued in 
use in Etrurk when it had b^ abandoned in Greece. The 
scarabaeoid form does not occur in Etruscan deposits. Etruscan 
engraving begins when Greek art was approaching maturity, 
with studies, sometimes stiff and cramped, of the heroic nude 
form. Some of the Greek deities such as Athena and Hermes 
occur, together with the winged personages of Greek mythology. 
To the heroic types the names of Greek legend ore attached, with 
modifications of form, such as lYl’E for Tydeus, and KAIINE 
for ( apaneus. .Sometimes the names are appropriate and some¬ 
times they are assigned at random. The subjects include certain 
favourite incidents in the Trojan and Theban cycles (e.g. the 
death of Capaneus); myths of Heracles; athletes, horsemen, a 
few scenes of daily life. Certain schemes of composition are 
frequent. In particular, a figure too large for the field, standing 
and bending over, is made to serve for many types. The engrav¬ 
ing of the finer Etruscan gems is minute and precise, marked with 
elegance and command of the material. Its fault is its want of 
original inspiration. .Special mention must be made of a very 
numerous group of cornelian scarabs, roughly engraved for the 
most part with cup-shaped sinkings (whence they are known as 
gems a globolo toHdo) roughly joined together by furrows. Not¬ 
withstanding their apparent rudeness, these gems are shown, 
by the conditions in which they are found, to be comparatively 
late works of the 4th century. Furtwiingler ingenioirsly sugge.sts 
that the rough execution was intended to emphasize the shining 
surfaces of the cup-sinkings, rather than to produce any particular 
intaglio subject. (For an elaborate classification of the Etruscan 
scarabs sec F'urtwangler, Geschichte, p. 170.) 

The Cameos.~\itcT the beginning of the regal period, in the 
4th century b.c., the introduction of more splendid materials 
from the East was turned to good account by the development 
of the cameo, i,e. of gcm-carving in relief (for the origin of the 
word sec Cameo). But in its simpler forms the principle of the 
cameo necessarily dates from the beginning of the art. Thus a 
lion in rock-crystal was found in the very early royal tomb of 
Nagada (de Morgan, Reclterches, Tombrau dr Negadah, p. 193). 
The Egyptian scarab, on its rounded side, had been naturalisti- 
cally carved in relief in beetle form. Steatite engravings in 
relief (notably the harvest festival vase from Hagia Triada) 
were found in the Cretan deposits. .Subjects arc found carved in 
the round in hard stone in Mycenaean graves. When we come 
to historical Greece and to Etruria the cameo of later times is 
anticipated by various attempts to modify the traditional form 
of the scarab. An example in cornelian was found at Orvieto in 
1874 in a tomb along with vases dating from the beginning of 
the 5th century b.c., and it will be seen from the engraving of 
this gem (Arch. Zeit., 1877, pi. xi. fig, 3) that, while the design 
on the face is in intaglio, the half-length figure of a Gorgon on 
the back is engraved in relief. Compare a cornelian fragment, 
apparently cut from the back of a scaraliaeoid, now in the British 
Museum. As further examples of the same rare form of cameo, 
the following gems in the British Museum may be mentioned 
(i) a cornelian cut from back of a scaralracoid, with head of 
Gorgon surrounded by wings; (2) cornelian scarabaeoid: 
Gorgon running to left; on face of the gem an intaglio of Thetis 
giving armour to Achilles; (3) steatite scarabaeoid, already 
mentioned, signed by Syries, head of a satyr, full face, with 
intaglio of citharist. There is, however, no evidence at present 
available to show that the cameo proper had been introduced 
in Greece before the time of Alexander. The earliest examples 
found in known conditions are derived from Crimean tombs of 
the middle of the 3rd century b.c. 

Among the mo.st splendid of ancient cameos are those at St 
I’etersburg and Vienna, each representing a monarch of the 
Diadochi and his consort (Furtwungler, pi. 53). There is much 
controversy as to the persons represented, but the cameos are 
probably works of the 3rd century. 

The materials which ancient artists used for cutting into 
cameos were chiefly those siliceous minerals which, under a 
variety of names, present various strata or bands of two or more 
distinct colours. The minerals, under different names, are 
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essentially the chalcedonic variety of quarto, and the differences 
of colour thw present are due to the presence of variable pro¬ 
portions of iron and other foreign ingredients. These banded 
stones, when cut parallel to the layers of different colours, and 
whw only two coloured bands—white and black, or sometimes 
white and black and brown—are present, are known as onyxes: 
but when they have with the onyx bands layers of cornelian or 
sard, they are termed sardonyxes. The sardonyx, which was the 
favourite stone of ancient cameo-engravers, and the material in 
which their masterpieces were cut, was procured from India, and 
the increased intercourse with the East after the death of 
Alexander the Great had a marked influence on the development 
of the art. 

Akin in their nature to the great regal cameos, which from the 
nature of the case are cut on a nearly plane surface, are the cups 
and vases cut out of a homogeneous stone and therefore capable of 
beingworked in the round. Afew examples of such works survive. 
The most famous are the Famesc Taeza and the cup of the 
Ptolemies. The Tazza, which is now in the National Museum at 
Naples, was bought by Lorenzo de’ Medici from Pope Paul 11 . in 
1471. It is a large shallow bowl of sardonyx, 8 in. in diameter. 
On its exterior surface is a Gorgoneion upon an aegis; in the 
interior is an allegorical design, relating to the Nile flood. The 
cup of the Ptolemies, formerly known as the cup of St Denis, is 
preserved in the Cabinet des Medailles of the French Hiblioth 4 que 
Nationale, It is a cup 4J in. high and 5! in. in diameter, carved 
out of oriental sardonyx, and richly decorated with Dionysiac 
emblems and attributes in relief. 



The Cameo in the Roman Empire .—During the ist century of 
the empire the engraver’s art alike in cameo and in intaglio "was 
at a high degr^ of excellence. The artist in cameo took full 
advantage of his rich opportunities in the way of sumptuous 
materials, and of the requirements of an imperial court. The two 
most famous examples of this art which have come down to the 
present day are the Groat Agate of the .Sainte Chapelle in the 
Bibliothfque Nationale, P ris, and the Augustus Cameo in the 
Vienna Collection. The former was pledged among other valuables 
in 1244 by Baldwin 11 . of Constantinople to Saint Louis. It is 
mentioned in 1344 as “I,e Camahieu,” 
having been sent in that year to Rome 
for the inspection of Pope Clement VI. 
It is a sardonyx of five layers of ir¬ 
regular shape, like all classical gems, 
measuring 12 in. by roj in. It repre¬ 
sents on its upper part the deified 
members of the Julian house. The 
centre is occupied with the reception 
of Germanicus on his return from his 
Fro. 10.—Actaeon. Frag- creat German campaign by the em- 
mrii P«ror Tiberius and his mother Livia. 

The lower division is filled with a 
group of captives in attitudes expressive of woe and deep 
dejection. The Vienna gem (Gemma augusiea), an onyx of 
two layers measuring 8| in. by 7i, is a work of still greater 
artistic interest. The upper portion is occupied with an 
allegorical representation of the coronation of Augustus, the 
emperor being represented as Jupiter with Livia as the god¬ 
dess Roma at his side. In the composition deities of Earth 
and Sea, and several members of the family of Augustus, are 
introduced ; on the exergue or lower portion are Roman soldiers 
preparing a trophy, barbarian captives and female figures. 
This gem was in the 15th century at the abbey of St Sernin at 
Toulouse. According to tradition it had been placed there by 
Charlemagne. It came into the possession of the emperor 
Rudolph II. in the i6th century for the enormous sum of 12,000 
gold ducats. The principal cameo in the collection of the British 
Museum was acquired at the final dispersion of the Marlborough 
Collection in 1899. It is a sardonyx measuring 8} in. by 6 in., 
and appears to represent a Roman emperor and empress in the 
forms of Serapis and Isis. Here also, in imperial times as in the 
Hellenistic period, side by side with the great cameos, we meet 
with works carved out in the round. Noted examples of such 


work are the Brunswick vase (at Brunswick), with the subject 
of Triptoleraus; the Berlin vase with the lustration of a new-born 
imperial prince; and the Waddesdon vase in the British Museum, 
with a vine in relief set in a rich enamelled Renaissance mount. 
Hardly less precious than the cameos in sardonyx were the 
imitations c^ed out of coloured glass. The material was not 
costly, but its extreme fragility made the work of extreme 
difficulty. Examples of such work are the Borberini or Portland 
vase, deposited in the British Museiun, with scenes supposed to be 
connected with the story of Peleus and Thetis; and the “ vase of 
blue glass ” from Pompeii, in the museum at Naples (see Mau and 
Kelsey, p. 408). The world’s great cameos, which are hardly 
more than a dozen in number, have not been found by excavation. 
They remained as precious objects in imperial and ecclesiastical 
treasuries and passed thence to the royal and national collections 
of modern Europe. 

7 'he Intaglio in the Raman Empire .—^The art of engraving in 
intaglio was also at a high level of excellence in the beginning of 
the Roman empire. This is to be inferred alike from the admir¬ 
able portraits of the rst century a.d., and from the number of 
signed gems bearing Roman artists’ names, such us Aulus, 
Gnaius and the like, which could hardly belong to any other 
period. It is impossible, however, to found any argument upon 
the artists’ signatures without taking into account the intricate 
ipiestions of authenticity which arc discussed in the following 
section. 

Sigrud Gems .—The numlxr of gems which have, or puiqxirt to 
have, the name of the artist inscribed upon them is very large. 
A great many of the supposed signatures are modern forgeries, 
dating from the period between 1724 (when the book of Stosch, 
Gemmae anhquae caelatae, scalptorum nominihus itniginlae, 
first drew general attention to the subject) and 1833, when the 
multitude of forged signatures (about 1800 in number) in the col¬ 
lection of Prince Poniatowski made the whole pursuit ridiculous. 
It is known, however, that forged signatures were current before 
1724 (see Stosch, p. xxi.), and in the period immediately followtng 
they were very numerous. Thus Laurence Natter (Melhode de 
graver en pierres fines (1754), p. xxx.) confesses that, whenever 
desired, he made copie.s. For example, ho copied a Venus (Brit. 
Mus, No. 2296), converting the figure into a Danug and affixing 
the name of Aulos which he found on the Venus. Cf. Mariette, 
7 'ratte (1750), i. p. loi. 

The question which of the multitude of supposed signatures 
can be accepted as genuine ha,s been a subject of prolonged and 
intricate controversy. In the period immediately following the 
Poniatowski forgeries the extreme height of scepticism is repre¬ 
sented by Koehler, who only acknowledged five gems (Koehler, 
iii. p. 206) as having genuine signatures. In recent years the 
subject has been principally dealt with by Furtwangler, whose 
conclusion is to admit a considerable number of gems rejected 
by his predecessors. 

It must suffice here to point out a few general principles. 
In the first place a certain number of gems recently discovered 
have inscriptions which are undoubtedly genuine and which 
record the names of the engravers. The form of the signature 
may be a nominative with a verb, a nominative without a verb 
or a genitive. The artists in this class are Syries, Dexaraenus, 
Epimenes and Semon, mentioned above, and a few others. 
Another group of gems which must be accepted consists of stones 
whose known history goes back to a period at which a forged 
inscription was impossible. Thus a bust of Athena in the Berlin 
Collection, signed by Eutyches, was seen by Cyriac of Ancona in 
1445. A glass cameo signed by Herophilus, son of Dioscorides, 
now at Vienna, was, in the 17th century, in the monastery of 
Echtemach, where it had probably been from old times. The 
portrait of Julia, daughter of Titus, by Euodos (now in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale) was formerly a part of a reliquary presented to 
the abbey of St Denis by Charles the Bold. Another group of 
undoubtedly genuine signatures occurs on cameos (in stone and 
paste) which have the inscriptions in relief, and therefore as part 
of the dtiginal design. .Such aKfcthe works of Athenion, and of 
Quintus, son of Alexas. ' 
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For the great majority of signed gems which do not fall into 
these categories the reader must refer to the discussions of 
Furtwingler and others (see Bibliography below). It must 
suffice to say that Furtwangler arrives at the result that we have 
in all genuine signatures of at least fifty ancient gem-engravers. 

Gem-Engraving in the Later Empire .—In the following centuries 
the art of lnt{^;lio engraving, which was still at a high degree of 
perfection in the first century of the Roman empire, became 
more mechanical. The designs have a very characteristic ap¬ 
pearance, due to the method of production with rough and hasty 
strokes of the wheel only. A collection of gems found in England, 
such as that in the possession of the corporation of Bath, shows 
the feeble character in particular of the gems current in the 
provinces. Except in portraiture, and in grylli or conceits, in 
which various things are combined into one, often with much 
skill, the subjects were as a rule only variations or adaptations 
of old types handed down from the Greeks. When new and 
distinctly Roman subjects occur, such as the finding of the head 
on the Capitol, or Faustulus, or the shc-wolf with the twins, 
both the stones and tlie workmanship are poor. In such case.s, 
where the design stirs a genuine national interest, it may happen 
that very little of artistic rendering will be acceptable rather than 
otherwise, and much more is tliis true when the design is a symbol 
of some article of faith, as in the early Christian gems. Tliere 
both the art and the material are at what may be called the lowest 
level. The usual subjects on the early Christian gems are the 
fish, anchor, ship, dove, the good .shepherd, and, according to 
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Clemens, the lyre. Under the Gnostics, however, with whom 
there was more of speculation than of faith, symboli.sm was 
developed to an extent which no art could realize without the 
aid of writing. A gem was to them a talisman more or less 
clalwrate with long, but for the most part quite unintelligible, 
engraved formulae. The difficulty is to make out how the stones 
were carried ; many specimens exist, but none show signs of 
mounting, 7 'hc materials are usually haematite or jasper. As 
regards the designs, it is clear that Egyptian sources have been 
most drawn upon. But the symbolism is also largely associated 
with Mithraic worship. The name Abraxas, or more correctly 
Abrasax, which, from its frequency on these gems, has led to 
their being called also “Abraxas gems," is, when the Greek 
letters of which it is composed are treated as Greek numerals, 
equal to 365, the number of days in a year, and the same is the 
case with MEI 0 PA 2 . 

More interesting, from the occasionally forcible portraiture 
and the splendour of some of the jacinths employed, arc the 
Sassanian gems, which as a class may be said to represent the 
last stage of true gem-engraving in ancient times. 

The art of cameo-engraving, which, ns we have seen, attained 
its greatest splendour at the beginning of the empire, followed on 
the whole a similar course. It waned in the early part of the 
3rd century after the death of the emperor Severus, but under 
the first Christian emperor Constantine it enjoyed a brief period 
of revival. Fine cameo portraits of Constantine arc extant: 
and it was during or shortly after his reign that Christian 
Scripture subjects began to appear on cameos. That class of 
subjects constituted the staple of such work—generally rude 
and artistically debased—as continued to be cultivated under the 


Byzantine empire down to nearly the epoch of the Renaissance. 
From the Byzantine period downward one peculiarity of gem¬ 
engraving becomes noticeable. Cameo-work as compared with 
intaglios in classical times was rare and infrequent, but now and 
onwards the opposite is the case, intaglio-sinking having almost 
died out, and cameos being chiefly produced. Commercial 
intercourse with the East still secured for the engravers a supply 
of magnificent sardonyxes, although blood-stone and other 
non-banded stones were very commonly used for works in relief. 
Cameos during the long dark ages were used chiefly for the decora¬ 
tion of reliquaries and other altar furniture, and as such their 
designs were purely ecclesiastical or .scriptural. To this period 
also belongs the class of complimentary or motto cameos, which, 
containing only inscriptions and an ornamental border, executed 
in nicolo stones, were used as personal gifts and adornments. 

In medieval times antique cameos were held in peculiar venera¬ 
tion on account of the belief, then universal, in their potency 
as medicinal charms. This power was supposed to be derived 
from their origin, of which two theories, equally satisfactory, 
were current. By the one they were held to be the work of the 
children of Israel during their sojourn in the wilderness (hence 
the name Pierres d’Israel), while the other theory held them to 
be direct products of nature, the engraved figures pointing to 
the peculiar virtue lodged in them. Interpreters less mystically 
inclined found Biblical interpretations for the subjects. Thus 
the cameo of the Sainte Chapelle was supposed to represent the 
triumph of Joseph in Egypt. A cameo with Poseidon, Athena 
and her serpent was Adam and Eve. 

The revival of the glyptic arts in western Europe dates from 
the pontificate of the Venetian Paul II. (1464-1471), himself 
an ardent lover and collector of gems, to which passion, indeed, 
it is gravely affirmed he was a martyr, having died of a cold 
caught by the multiplicity of gems exposed on his fingers. The 
cameos of the early part of the 16th century rival in beauty of 
execution the finest classical works, and, indeed, many of tiiem 
pass in the cabinets of collectors for genuine antiques, which 
they closely imitated. The Oriental sardonyx was not available 
for the purposes of the Renaissance artists, who were conse¬ 
quently obliged to content themselves with the colder German 
agate onyx. The scarcity of worthy materials led them to use 
the backs of ancient cameos, or to improve on classical works of 
inferior value executed on good material, and probably to this 
cause must also be assigned the development of shell cameos, 
which are rarely found, of an older period. 

Among the means of distinguishing antique cameos from 
cinquecento work, the kind of stone is one of the best tests, the 
classical artists having used only rich and warm-tinted Oriental 
stones, which further are frequently drilled through their dia¬ 
meter with a minute hole, from having been used by their original 
Oriental possessors in the form of beads. The cinquecento artists 
also, as a rule, worked their subjects in high relief, and resorted 
to undercutting, no case of which is found in the flat low work 
of classical times. The projecting portions of antique work 
exhibit a dull chalky appearance, whicli, 
however, fabricators learned to imitate 
in various ways, one of which was by 
cramming the gizzards of turkey fowls 
with the gems. Another index of an¬ 
tiquity is found in the different methods 
of working adopted in classical and 
Renaissance times. The tools employed 
by the Renaissance engraver were the 
drill and the wheel, while the ancient 
artist also employed the diamond point. 

The gem-engraver's art again during 
the i8th century retdved under an even 
greater amount of encouragement from 
men of wealth and rank. In this last 
period the names of engravers who 
succeeded best in imitating classical designs were Natter, 
Pichler (fig. 14), and the Englishmen Marchant (fig. 15) and 
Burch. Compared with Greek gems, it will be seen that what 
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Fig. 15. — Nereid and Sea-bull by 
Marchant. (Brit. Mus.) 


at first sight is attractive as refined and delicate is after all an 
exaggerated minuteness of execution, entirely devoid of the 
ancient spirit The success with which modem engravers imposed 
on collectors is recorded in many instances, of which one may be 

taken as an instructive 
type. In the Biblio- 
thique Nationale is a 

f ;em (Chabouillet’s cata- 
ogue. No. 4337), famil¬ 
iarly known as the 
signet of Michelangelo, 
the subject being 
Bacchanalian scene. So 
much did he admire it, 
the story says, that he 
copied from it one of the groups in his paintings in the Sistine 
chapel. The gem, however, is evidently in this part of it a mere 
copy from Michelangelo’s group, and therefore a subsequent 
production, probably by da Bc.scia. 

In our own day the engraving of cameos has practically ceased 
to be pursued as an art. Roman manufacturers cut stones in 
large quantities to be used as shirt-studs and for setting in finger- 
rings ; and in Rome and Paris an extensive trade is carried on in 
the cutting of shell cameos, which are largely imported into 
England and mounted as brooches by Birmingham jewelry 
manufacturers. The principal shell used is the large bull’s- 
mouth shell (Cassis rufa), found in East Indian seas, which has 
a sard-like underlayer. The black helmet (Cassis tuberosa) of 
the West Indian seas, the homed helmet (C, comuta) of Mada¬ 
gascar, and the pinky queen’s conch (Strombus gigas) of the 
West Indies are also employed. The famous potter Josiah 
Wedgwood introduced a method of making imitations of cameos 
in pottery by producing white figures on a coloured ground, 
this constituting the peculiarity of what is now known as 
Wedgwood ware. 

Gem Collectors. —The habit of gem-collecting is recorded first 
in the instance of Ismenias, a musician of Cyprus, who appears 
to have lived in the 4th century b.c. But though individual 
collectors are not again mentioned till the time of Mithradates, 
whose cabinet was carried off to Rome by Pompey, still it is to 
be inferred that they existed, if not pretty generally, yet in such 
places as Cyrene, where the passion for gems was so great that 
the thriftiest person owned one worth lo minas, and where, 
according to Aelian (Var. hist. xii. 30), the skill in engraving 
was astonishing. The first cabinet (dactyliotheca) in Rome was 
that of Scaurus, a stepson of Sulla. Caesar is said to have formed 
six cabinets for public exhibition, and from the time of Augustus 
all men of refinement were supposed to be judges both of the art 
and of the quality of the stones. 

In the middle ages the chief collections were incorporated in 
works of art in the church treasuries. The first collector of 
modern times was, as already mentioned. Pope Paul II., who was 
followed by a long succession of princely and noble collectors such 
as Ijtrenzo de’ Medici and the great earl of Arundel. The col¬ 
lection of the latter passed into the hands of the dukes of Marl¬ 
borough and thence into the possession of Mr David Bromilow. 
The collection was finally di.spersed by auction in June 1899. 

In modem times the principal collections are contained in state 
museums. The cabinets of Vienna and of the Bibliothique 
Nationale are incomparably rich in the historic cameos. Those 
of the British Museum and of Berlin are the strongest in their 
range over the whole field of the gem-engraver’s art. 

Bibliography. —For the fullest general account of the subject 
(with especial attention to the gems of classical antiquity) see A. 
i'urtwangler, Die anhhen Gommen, Geschichte det SteiHschntidorhuM 
im klassisclun Allerlum, in 3 vols (1900). Sec also E. Babelon, La 
Gravure en pierres fines, camies el intaiUes (1894); A. H. Smith, 

" Gemma ” and “ Sculptura," in the 3rd edition of Smith’s Diet, of 
Autiquitios', J. H. Middleton, The Engraved Gems of Classical Times 
(1891). Much curious information is in the works of C. W. Kiu; 
Handbook of Engraved Gems (1866); Antique Gems (1866); The 
Natural History, Ancient and Modern, of Precious Slones and Gems, 
and of the Precious Metals (1863) ; Antique Gems and Rings (4 vols., 
187*). 


Special Periods:— Babylonia, <&«.—Menant, " Let Fierree grav^ 
de la haute Asie," Recherckes sur la glyptique orientals (1883-1S86), 

Egypl.~Foi the early cylinder sealings, &c., see .Petrie, " Royal 
Tombs of the First Dynasty" (Egypt Explor. Fund, XVIUtk 
Memoir) p. 14; pis, la, figs. 3 to 7, and pis. 18-19; AmMlneau, 
“Nouvelles Foullles d’Abjdos, 1897-1898,’' Compte rendu, pp, 78, 
443: pi. 43, figs. 1-3. 

The Bible. —Petrie, *' Stones (Preciou.s)," in Hastings’ Diet, of the 
Bible. 

Phoenician. —See M. A. Levy, Siegel und Cemmen, with three 
plates of gems having Phoenician, Aramaic, old Hebrew and other 
inscriptions (Breslau, 1869); and, on the same subject, De Voguii, 
in the Revue arcklologique, and series (1868), xvii. p, 434, pis. 14-16. 

Crete. —Articles by A. J. Evans in Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiv., 
xvii., xxi., and in Annual of British School at Athens, vi. and onwards. 

Classical Gems. —See Furtwingler, op. cit. 

Gnostic Gems. — Cabrol, Viet, aarchtotogie chritienne, s,v. 
" Abrasax." 

For the controversy as to gems with artists’ signatures, see 
Koehler, Abhandlung uber die geschniltenen Steine, mil den Namen 
der Kiinstler; Koehler’s collected works, ed. Stephen!, vol. iii, 
(1831); Stephani, Notes to Koehler as above; alw Vber etnige 
angebliche Sleinschneider des Allerihums (St Petersburg, 1831); 
Bninn, Geschichte der griechischen Kiinsller, ii. (1839), pp. 444-637 ; 
Furtwingler, lahrbuch d. h. deulsch. arch. Inst. lii. (1888), pp. 103, 
i93i *97 : iv. (1889), p. 46, and Geschichte, passim. 

For tfn; history of the I’oniatowski gems, see Reinach, Pierres 
gravies, p. 131. 

Catalogues.—The chief catalogues dealing with modem public 
collections are; Berlin, A. Furtwingler, Beschreihung der gs- 
schmttenen Steine im Aniiquarium (189b); British Museum, A. H. 
Smith, A Catalogue of Engraved Gems in the British Museum (Dept, 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities) (1888) ; Paris, Bibliothique 
Nationale, Chabouillet, Catalogue . . . des camies cl pierres gravies 
de la Bibliothique Implriate (1838); E. Babelon, Catalogue des 
camies . . , de la Bibltulkique Nationale (1897). 

Modern Engraving.—Nasari vii. p. 113 (ed. Siena, 1791); con¬ 
tinued by Mariettc, Traiti des pierres gravies (1730), i. p. 103. The 
older books on gems are very numerous, but those of present-day 
importance are not many. Faber, lUustrium imagines . . . apud 
Fulvium Ursinum (Antwerp, 1606); Stosch, Gemmae antiquae 
caelalae, scalplorum nominibus insignilae (Amsterdam, 1744); 
Winckelmann, Description des pierres gravies du feu Baron de Stosch 
(1760): Krause, Pyrgoteles, Oder die edien Sleinc der Allen (1836); 
a convenient reissue of Stosch, and seven otliers of the older works, 
by S. Reinach, Pierres gravies, *.r. . , . riunies el riidilies, avei 
lilt lexle nouveau (1893). 

Pasles. —The principal collection of glass and sulphur pastes from 
gems was that issued by Tames Tasslc of Glasgow, with A Descriptive 
Catalogue of a General Collection of .. . Engraved Gems . . . 
arranged and described by R. E. Raspe (the author of Baron Mun¬ 
chausen) (179^. (A. S. M.; A. H. Sm.) 

GSM, ASTiFICIAL. The term “ Artificial Gems ’’ does not 
mean imitations of real gems, but the actual formation by arti¬ 
ficial means of the real precious stone, so that the product is 
identical, chemically, physically and optically, with the one 
found in nature. For instance, in chemical composition the 
lustrous diamond is nothing but crystallized carbon. Could we 
take black amorphous carbon in the form of charcoal or lamp¬ 
black and dissolve it in a liquid, and by the slow evaporation of 
that liquid allow the dissolved carbon to separate out, it would 
probably crystallize in the transparent form of diamond. This 
would be a true synthesis of diamond, and the product would be 
just as much entitled to the name as the choicest products of 
Kimberley or Golconda. But this is a very different thing from 
the imitation diamond so common in shop windows. Here the 
chemist has only succeeded in making a paste or glass having 
limpidity and a somewhat high refractivity, but wanting the 
hardness and “ fire ’’ of the real stone. 

The Diamond. —Within recent years chemists have actually 
succeeded in making the real diamond by artificial means, and 
although the largest yet made is not more than one-fiftieth of 
an inch across, the process itself and the train of reasoning leading 
up to such an achievement are sufficiently interesting to warrant 
a somewhat full description. Attempts to make diamonds 
artificially have been numerous, but, with the sole exception of 
those of Henri Moissan, all have resulted in failure. The nearest 
approach to success was attained by J, B. Hannay in i88o and 
R. S. Marsden in 1881; but their results have not been verified 
by others who have tried to repeat them, and the probability 
is that wkat was then thought fp be diamond was in reality 
carborundum or carbide of silicon.' 
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Attempti have been made by two methooa to make eotbon 
oyatalliH in the tmni^nmt form. One is to ctystallize it slowly 
irom a solution m it has been dissolved. I'he difficulty is 
to find a solvent Many organic and some inorganic bodies hold 
carbon so loosely combined that it can be separated out under the 
influence of chemical action, heat or electricity, but invariably 
the carbon assumes the black amorphous form. The other 
method is to try to fuse the carbon by fierce heat, when from 
analogy it is argued that on cooling it will solidify to a clear limpid 
ctystal. The progress of science in other directions has now 
made it pretty certain that the true mode of making diamond 
artificially is by a combination of these two methods. Until 
recently it was assumed that carbon was non-volatile at any 
attainable temperature, but it is now known that at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 3600° C. it volatilizes readily, passing without 
liquefying directly from the solid to the gaseous state. Very few 
bodies act in this manner, the great majority whm heated at 
atmospheric pressure to a sufficient temperature passing through 
the intermediate condition of liquidity. Some few, however, 
which when heated at atmospheric pressure do not liquefy, when 
heated at higher pressure.^ in closed vessels obey the common rule 
and first become liquid and then volatilize. Sir James Dewar 
found the critical pressure of carbon to be about 15 tons on the 
sq. in.; that is to say, if heated to its critical temperature (3600° 
C.), and at the same time subjected to a pressure of 15 tons to 
the sq. in., it will assume the liquid form. Enormous as such 
pressures and temperatures may appear to be, they have been 
exceeded in some of Sir Andrew Noble's and Sir F. Abel's re¬ 
searches ; in their investigations on the gases from gunpowder 
and cordite lired in closed steel chamberSj these chemists ob¬ 
tained pressures as great as 95 tons to the sq. m., and temperatures 
as high as 4000° C. Here then, if the observations are correct, 
we have sufficient temperature and enough pressure to liquefy 
carbon; and, were there only sufficient time for these to act on 
the car^n, there is little doubt that the artiicial formation of 
diamonds would soon pass from the microscopic stage to a scale 
more likely to satisfy the requirements of science, if not those 
of personal adornment. 

It has long been known that tlie metal iron in a molten state 
dissolves carbon and deposits it on cooling as black opaque 
graphite. Moissan carried out a laborious and systematic series 
of experiments on the solubility of carbon in iron and other 
metals, and came to the conclusion that whereas at ordinary 
pressures the carbon separates from the solidifying iron in the 
form of graphite, if the pressure be greatly increased the carbon 
on separation will form liquid drops, which on solidifying will 
assume the crystalline shape and become true diamond. Many 
other metals dissolve carbon, but molten iron has been found to 
be the best solvent. The quantity entering into .solution increases 
with the temperature of the metj. But temperature alone is not 
enough; pressure must be superadded. Here Moissan ingeniously 
made use of a property which molten iron possesses in common 
with some few other liquids—water, for instance—of increasing 
in volume in the act of passing from the liquid to the solid state. 
Pure iron is mixed with carbon obtained from the calcination of 
sugar, and the whole is rapidly heated in a carbon crucible in an 
dectric furnace, using a current of 700 amperes and 40 volts. The 
iron melts like wax and saturates itself with carbon. After a few 
minutes’ heating to a temperature above 4000° C.—a tempera¬ 
ture at which the lime furnace begins to melt and the iron 
volatilizes in clouds—the dazzling, fiery crucible is lifted out and 
jfiunged beneath the surface of cold water, where it is held till it 
sinks below a red heat. The sudden cooling solidifies the outer 
skin of molten metal and holds the inner liquid mass in an iron 
grip. The expansion of the inner liquid on solidifying produces 
enormous pressure, and under this stress the dissoli^ carbon 
separates out in a hard, transparent, dense form—in fact, as 
diamond. The succeeding operations are long and tedious. 
The metallic ingot is attacked with hot aym rep'a till no iron is 
left undissolved. The bulky residue consists chiefly of graphite, 
together with translucent flakes of chestnut-coloured carbon, 
hud block opaque carbon of a density of from 3-0 to 3-5, black 


diamonds—carbonado, in fact—and a small quantity of tnms- 
puent crioorless diammids showing oystalins structure. 
Besides these there may be conmdum and carbide of silicon, 
arising from impurities in the materiab employed. Heating 
with strong sulphuric acid, with hydrofluoric acid, with nitric 
acid and potassium chlorate, and fusing with potassium fluoride— 
operations repeated over and over again—at last eliminate the 
graphite and impurities and leave the true diamond untouched. 
The precious residue on microscopic examination shows many 
pieces of black diamond, and other colourless transpuent pieces, 
some amorphous, others crystalline. Although many fragments 
of crystals are seen, tiie writer has scucely ever met with a 
complete i^stal. All appear broken up, as if, on being liberated 
from the intense pressure under which they were formed, they 
burst asunder. Direct evidence of this phenomenon has been 
seen. A very fine piece of diamond, prepared in the way just 
desaibed and carefully mounted on a microscopic slide, exploded 
during the night and covered the slide with fragments. This 
bursting paroxysm is not unknown at the Kimberley mines. 

Sir William Crookes in 1906 communicated to the Royal 
Society a paper on a new formation of diamond. Sir Andrew 
Noble has shown that in the explosion of cordite in closed steel 
cylinders pressures of over 50 tons to the sq. in. and a temperature 
probably reaching 5400“ were obtained. Here then we have 
conditions favourable for the liquefaction of carbon, and if the 
time of explosion were sufficient to allow the reactions to take 
place we should expect to get liquid carbon solidified in the 
ciystalline state. Experiment proved the truth of these anticipa¬ 
tions. Working with specially prepared explosive containing a 
little excess of carbon Sir Andrew Noble collected the residue 
left in the steel cylinder. This residue was submitted by Sir 
William Crookes to the lengthy operations already described 
in the account of H. Moissan’s fused iron experiment. Finally, 
minute crystals were obtained which showed octahedral planes 
with dark boundaries due to high refracting index. The position 
and angles of their faces, and cleavages, the absence of bi¬ 
refringence, and their high refractive index all showed that the 
cryst^s were true diamond. 

The artificial diamonds, so far, have not been larger than 
microscopic specimens, and none lias measured more than about 
half a millimetre across. That, however, is quite enough to show 
the correctness of the train of reasoning leading up to the achieve¬ 
ment, and there is no reason to doubt that, working on a larger 
scale, larger diamonds will result. Diamonds so made bum in 
the air when heated to a high temperature, with formation of 
carbonic acid j and in lustre, crystalline form, optical properties, 
density and hardness, they are identical with the natural stone. 

It having been shown that diamond is formed by the separation 
of carbon from molten iron under pressure, it became of interest 
to see if in some large metallurgical operations similar conditions 
might not prevail A special form of steel is made at some 
large establishments by cooling the molten metal under intense 
hydraulic pressure. & some samples of the steel so made 
Professor Rosel, of the university of Bern, has found microscopic 
diamonds. The higher the temperature at which the steel has 
been melted the more duunonds it contains, and it has even been 
suggested that the hardness of steel in some measure may be 
due to the carbon distributed throughout its mass being in this 
adamantine form. The largest artificial diamond yet formed 
was found in a block of steel and slog from a furnace in Luxem¬ 
bourg ; it is clear and crystalline, and measures about one-fiftieth 
of an inch across. 

A striking confirmation of the theory that natural diamonds 
have been produced from their solution in masses of molten 
iron, the metal from which has gradually oxidized and been 
washed away under cycles of atmospheric influences, is afforded 
by the occurrence of diamonds in a meteorite. On a tiroad open 
plain in Arizona, over an area of about 5 m. in diameter, lie 
scattered thousands of masses of metallic iron, the fragments 
varying in weight from half a ton to a fraction of an ounce. There 
is little doubt that these fragments formed part of a meteoric 
shower, although no record exists as to when the fall took place. 
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Near the centre, i^ere most of the fragments have been found, 
is a crater with raisal edges, threeH]uarters of a mile in diameter 
and 600 ft. deep, bearing jost the appearance which would be 
produced had a mi^h^ mass of iron—a falling star—struck the 
ground, scattered it in all directions, and buried itself dee^ily 
under the surface, fragments eroded from the surface formuig 
the pieces now met with. Altogether ten tons of this iron have 
been collected, and specimens of the Canyon Diablo meteorite 
are in most collectors’ cabinets. Dr A. E. Foote, a mineralogist, 
when cutting a section of this meteorite, found the tools mjured 
by something vastly harder than metallic iron, and an emery 
wheel used for grinding it was ruined. He attacked tiie specimen 
chemically, and soon afterwards announced to the scientific 
world that the Canyon Diablo meteorite contained diamonds, 
both black and transparent This startling discovery was 
subsequently verified by Professors C. Friedel and H. Moissan, 
and also by Sir W. Crookes. 

The Rtiby .—It is evident that of the other precious stones only 
the most prized are worth producing artificially. Apart from 
their inferior hardness and colour, the demand for what are 
known as “ semi-precious stones ” would not pay for the 
necessarily great expenses of the factory. Moreover, were it to 
be known that they were being produced artificially the demand— 
never very great—would almost cease. The only other gems, 
therefore, which need be mentioned in connexion with tlieir 
artificial formation are those of the corundum or sapphire cla.ss, 
which include all the most highly prized gems, rivalling, and 
sometimes exceeding, the diamond in value. Here a remarkable 
and little-known fact deseia'es notice. Excepting the diamond 
and sapphire, each of the precious stones — the emerald, the 
topaz and amethyst—-possesses a more noble, a harder, and 
more highly-prized counterpart of itself, alike in colour, but 
superior in brilliancy and hardness; still more strange, the 
precious stone to which Its special name is usually attached 
IS the variety the least prized. The ruby itself might almost 
be included in the same category. The true ruby consists of 
the earth alumina, in a clear, crystalline form, having a minute 
quantity of the clement chromium as the colouring matter. It 
i.s often called the '• Oriental Ruby,” or red sapphire, and when 
of a paler colour, the “ Pink Sapphire.” But the ruby as met 
with m jewellers’ shops of inferior standing is usually no true 
ruby, but a “ spinel ruby ” or “ bolas ruby,” sometimes very 
beautiful in colour, but softer than the Oriental ruby, and 
different in chemical composition, consisting essentially of alumina 
and magnesia and a little silica, with the colouring matter 
chromium. The colourless basis of the true Oriental precious 
stones being taken os crystallized alumina or white sapphire, 
when the colouring matter is red the stone is called ruby, when 
blue sapphire, when green Oriental emerald, when orange-yellow 
Oriental topaz, and when violet Oriental amethyst. Clear, 
colourless crystals are known as white sapphire, and are very 
valuable. It is evident, therefore, that whosoever succeeds in 
making artificially clear ciy’stols of white sapphire has the 
power, by introducing appropriate colouring matter, to make 
the Oriental ruby, sapphire, emerald, topaz and amethyst. All 
of these stones, even when of small size, are costly and readily 
saleable, while when they are of fine quality and largo size they 
are highly prized, a ruby of fine colour, a^ free from flaws, a 
few carats in weight, being of mote value than a diamond of 
the same weight. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that rmated attempts 
have been made to effect the crystallization of alumina. This 
is not a matter of difficulty, but unfortunately the crystals 
generally form thin plates, of good colour, but too thin to be 
useful as gems. In 1837 H. A, A. Gaudin made true rubies, of 
microscopic size, by fusing alum in a carbon crucible at a very 
high temperature, and adding a little chromium as colouring 
matter. In 1847 J. J. Ebelmen produced the white sapphire 
and rose-coloured spinel by fusing the constituents at a high 
temperature in boracic acid. Shortly afterwards he produced 
the ruby by employing borax as the solvent. The boracic acid 
was found to be too volatile to allow the alumina to crystallize, 
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but the use of borax made the necessary diSennoe. But it was 
not till about the year 1877 that E. Fr^y and C. Fed first 
published a method whereby it was possible to produce a crys¬ 
tallized alumina from Which small stones could be cut. They 
first formed lead aluminate by the fusion together of lead oxide 
and alumina. This was k^t in a state of fusion in a fireclay 
crucible (in the composition of which silica enters largely). 
Under the influence of the high temperature the silica of 
crucible gradually decomposes the lead aiumioate, forming lead 
silicate, which remains in the liquid state, and alumina, which 
crystallizes as white sapphire. By the admixture of a or 3 % 
of a chromium compound with the original materials the resulting 
white sapphire became ruby. More recently Edmond Fi^y 
and A. Vemeuil obtained artificial rubies by reacting at a red 
heat with barium fluoride on amorphous alumina containing 
a small quantity of chromium. The rubies obtained in this 
manner are thus described by Frteiy and Vetneuil: “ Their 
crystalline form is regular; their lustre is adamantine; they 
present the beautiful colour of the ruby; they are perfectly 
transparent, have the hardness of the ruby, and easily scratai 
topaz. They resemble tlie natural ruby in becoming dark when 
heated, resuming their rose-colour on cooling.” Des Cloizeaux 
says of them that “ under the microscope some of the crystals 
show bubbles. In converging polarized light the coloured rings 
and the negative black cross are of a remarkable regularity.” 

Other experimentalists have attacked the problem in other 
directions. Besides those already mentioned, L. Eisner, H. H. De 
Senarmont, .Saintc-Claire Devillo, and H. Caron and H. Debray 
have succeeded with more or less success in producing rubies. 
The general plan adopted has been to form a mixture of salts 
fusible at a red heat, forming a liquid in which alumina will 
dissolve. Alumina is now added till the fused mass will take up 
no more, and the crucible is left in the furnace for a long time, 
sometimes extending over weeks. The solvent slowly volatilizes, 
and the alumina is deposited in crystals, coloured by whatever 
colouring oxide has been added. 

Mention has been made above of a stone frequently substituted 
for the true ruby, called the “ spinel ” or " balas ” ruby. The 
spinel and ruby occur together in nature, stones from Burma 
being as often spinel as true Oriental ruby. In the artificial 
production of the ruby it sometimes happens that spinel crystal¬ 
lizes out when true Oriental ruby is expected. The fusion bath 
is so arranged that only red-coloured alumina shall crystallize out, 
but it is difficult to have all the materials of such purity as to 
ensure the complete absence of silica and magnesia. In this 
ease, when these impurities have accumulated to a certain point 
they unite witli the alumina, and spinel then separates, os it 
cry.stallizes more easily than ruby. When all the magnesia and 
silica have been eliminated in this way the bath resumes its 
deposition of crystalline ruby. Rubies of fine colour and of 
considerable size have been shown in London, made on the 
Continent by a secret process. The writer has seen several cut 
stones so made weighing over a carat each, the uncut crystals 
measuring half on inch along a crystal edge, and weighing over 
70 grains, and a clear plate of ruby cut from a single crystal 
weighing over 10 grains. Ruby has been made by Sir W. 
Roberts-Austen as a by-product in the production of metallic 
chromium. Oxide of chromium and aluminium powder are 
intimately mixed together in a refractory crucible, and the, 
mixture is ignited at the upper part. The aluminium and 
chromium oxide react with evolution of so much heat that the 
reduced chromium is melted. Such is the intensity of the reaction 
that the resulting alumina is also completely fus^, floating as a 
liquid on the molten chromium. Sometimes the alumina takes 
up the right amount of chromium to enable it to assume the ruby 
colour. On cooling the melted alumina crystallizes in large 
flakes, which on examination by transmitted light are seen to be 
true ruby. The development of the red colour is said by C. 
Grevillc-Wtlliams only to take place at a white heat. It is not due 
to the presenceof chromic acid, but to a reaction between alumina 
and chronric oxide, which requirefhan elevated temperature. 

Artificially made but real rubies luive lieen put on the market. 
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prtpeTed by a proccH of fusion by A. Verneuii. He finds that 
certain conditions have to be fulfilled in order to get the alumina in 
a transparent form. ITje temperature must not be higher than is 
absolutely necessary for fusion. The melted product must always 
be in the same part of the oxyhydrogen flame, and the point of 
contact between the melted product and the support should be 
reduced to as small an ares as possible. M. Verneuii uses a 
vertical blowpipe flame directed on a support capable of move¬ 
ment up and down by means of a screw, so that the fused product 
may be removed from the zone of fusion as it gets higher by 
addition of fresh material. The material employed is either 
composed of small, valueless rubies, or alumina coloured with the 
right amount of chromium. It is very finely powdered and fed in 
through the blowpipe orifice, whence it is blown in a highly 
heated condition into the zone of fusion. The support is a small 
cylinder of alumina placed in the axis of the blowpipe. As the 
operation proceeds the fine grains of powder driven on to the 
support in the zone of fusion form a cone which gradually rises 
and broadens out until it becomes of sufficient size to be used for 
cutting. Rubies prepared in this way have the same specific 
gravity and hardness as the natural ruby, and they are also 
(iichroic, and in the vacuum tube under the influence of the 
cathode stream they phosphoresce with a discontinuous spectrum 
showing the strong alumina line in the red. When properly cut 
and mounted it is a'. fiSt impossible to distinguish them from 
natural stones. 

The Sapphire. —Auguste Daubrde has shown that when a full 
([uantity of chromium is added to the bath from which white 
sapphire crystallizes the colour is that of ruby, but when much 
less chromium is added the colour is blue, forming the true 
Oriental sapphire. The real colouring matter of the Oriental 
sapphire is not definitely known, some chemists considering it to 
be chromium and others cobalt. Artificial sapphires have been 
made of a fair size and perfectly transparent by the addition 
of cobalt to the igneous bath of alumina, but the writer does 
not consider them c(|ual in colour to true Oriental sapphire. 

The Oriental Emerald. —The stone known as emerald consists 
chemically of silica, alumina and glucina. Like the ruby, it owes 
its colour to chromium, but in a different state of oxidation. As 
already mentioned, there is another stone which consists of 
crystallized alumina coloured with chromium, but holding the 
chromium in a different state of oxidation. This is called the 
tlriental emerald, and, owing to its beauty of colour, its hardness 
and rarity, it is more highly prized than the emerald itself and 
commands higher prices. The Oriental emerald has been 
produced artificially in the same way as the ruby, by adding a 
larger amount of chromium to the alumina bath and regulating 
the temperature. 

7 'he Oriental Amethyst. —The amethyst is rock crystal (quartz) 
of a bluish-violet colour. It is one of the least valuable of the 
precious stones. The sapphire, however, is found occasionally of 
a beautiful violet colour; it is then called the Oriental amethyst, 
and, on account of its beauty and rarity, is of great value. It is 
evident that if to the igneous bath of alumina some colouring 
matter, such as manganese, is added capable of communicating 
a violet colour to the crystals of alumina, the Oriental amethyst 
will be the result. Oriental amethyst has been so formed artifici¬ 
ally, but the stone being known only as a curiosity to mineralogists 
and experts in precious stones, and the public not being able to 
discriminate between the violet sapphire and amethystine quartz, 
there is no demand for the artificial stone. 

The Oriental Topaz. —The topaz is what is called a semi¬ 
precious stone. It occurs of many colours, from clear white to 
pink, orange, yellow and pale green. The usual colour is from 
straw-yellow to sherry colour. The exact composition of the 
colouring matter is not known; it is not entirely of mineral 
origin, as it changes colour and sometimes fades altogether on 
exposure to light. Chemically the topaz consists of alumina, 
silica and fluorine. It is not so hard as the sapphire. There is 
also a yellow variety of quartz, which is sometimes called *' false 
topaz.” The Oriental topaz, on the other hand, is a precious 
stone of great value. It consists of clear crystalline sapphire 
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coloured with a small quantity of ferric oxide. It has been 
produced artificially by adffing iron instead of chromium to the 
matrix from which the white sapphire crystallizes. 

The Zircon.—The zircon is a very beautiful stone, varying m 
colour, like the topaz, from red and yellow to green and blue. 
It is sometimes met with colourless, and such are its refractive 
powers and brilliancy that it has been mistaken for diamond. 
It is a compound of silica and zirconia. H. Sainte-CIaire Deville 
formed the zircon artificially by passing silicon fluoride at a red 
heat over the oxide zirconia in a porcelain tube. Octahedral 
crystals of zircon are then produced, which have the same 
ciystalline form, appearance and opticed qualities as the natural 
zircon. 

Bibliography.— Sir William Crookei^, “ A New Formation of 
Diamond," Proc. Roy, Soe, vol. Ixxvi. p. 458; " J>iamonds,'’ a 
lecture delivered before the British Association at Kimberley, 
South Africa, 5th September, 1905, Chemical News^ vol. xcii. pp. 

^47t *59i' J- J. Ebelmen, " Sur la production artificielle dep 
piorres durc-s,” Camples rendus, vol. xxv. p. 279 ; '* Sur une nouvellc 
m6thode pour obtenir, pur la voie sOoho, des combinations crystal- 
Iis6c8, et sur ses applications k la reproduction dc plusieurs csp^ces 
minfrales," Comptes rendus^ vol. xxv. p. 661; Edmond Frcmy and 
C. Foil, “ Sur la production artificielle du corindon, du rubis, et do 
di^^rents silicates crystallises," Comptes retidus^ vol. Ixxxv. p. 
1029 J C. Friedel, " Sur Texistcnce du diamant dans le fer met6oriqur 
dc Cafton Diablo," Canutes rendus^ vol. cxv. p. 1037, vol. cxvi. 
p. 290; II. Moissan, " Etude de la mdteoritc dc Caflon Diablo," 
Ciymptes rendus^ vol. cxvi. p. 288 ; " Exp6riences sur la reproduction 
du diamant," Comptes fendus^ vol. cxviii. p. 320 j ** Sur quelques 
experiences relatives & la preparation du diamant," Comptes rendus, 
vol. cxxiii. p. 206; Lo Four Heclrique {Paris, 1897); H, Samte-Claire 
Devillo and H. Caron, " Sur uu nouveau mode de production k 
retat cri.stallise d’un certain nombre d’e.sp^K;cs chimiaues ct nrin6ra- 
logiques," Comptes rendus, vol. xlvi. p. 764; A. Verneuii, "Pro¬ 
duction artificielle des rubis par fusion," ibid. vol. cxxxv. p. 791 ; 
J. Boyer, La Synthise des pierres prhteuses (Paris, 1909). (W. C.) 

GEBIBLOUX, a town in the province of Namur and on the 
borders of Brabant, Belgium, a; m. S.E. of Brussels on the main 
line to Namur and Luxemburg. Pop. (iqo4) 4643- It is a busy 
place with large railway and engine works, and the junction for 
several branch lines. On the 31st of January 1578 Don John 
of Austria gained here a signal victory over the army of the 
provinces led by Antony de (ioignies. 

GEMINI (“ The Twins,” i.e. (Sstor and Pollux), in astronomy, 
the third sign in the zodiac, denoted by the symbol 11. It is 
also a constellation, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century b.c.) 
and Aratus (3rd century b.c.), and catalogued by Ptolemy, 25 
stars, Tycho Brahe 25, and Hevelius 38. By the Egyptians thi.s 
constellation was symbolized as a couple of young kids ; the 
Greeks altered this symbol to two children, variously said to be 
Castor and Pollux, Hercules and Apollo, or Triptolemus and 
lasion; the Arabians used the symbol of a pair of peacocks. 
Interesting objects in this constellation arc; a Geminorum or 
Castor, a very fine double star of magnitudes z'o and 2-8, the 
fainter component is a spectroscopic binary; rj Geminorum, a 
long period (231 days) variable, the extreme range in magnitude 
being 3-2 to 4; f Geminorum, a short period variable, io-i5 days, 
the extreme range in magnitude being 37 to 4-5; Nona 
Geminorum, a “ new ” star discovered in 1903 by H. H. Turner 
of Oxford; and the star cluster M.3S Geminorum, a fine and 
bright, but loose, cluster, with very little central condensation. 

GEMINIANI, FRANCESCO (e. 1680-1762), Italian violinist, 
was bom at Lucca about 1680. He received lessons in music 
from Alessandro Scarlatti, and studied the violin under Lunati 
(Gobbo) and afterwards under Corelli. In 1714 he arrived in 
London, where he was taken under the special protection of the 
earl of Essex, and made a living by teaching and writing music. 
In 1715 he played his violin concertos with Handel at the English 
court. After visiting Paris and residing there for some time, 
he returned to England in 1755. In 1761 he went to Dublin, 
where a servant robbed him of a musical manuscript on which 
he had bestowed much time and labour. His vexation at this 
loss is said to have hastened his death on the 17th of September 
1762. He appears to have been a first-rate violinist, but most 
of his compositions are dry and deficient in melody. His Art 
of Playing the Violin is a good work of its kind, but his Guida 
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armoniea is an inferior production. He published a number of 
solos for tiie violm, three sets of violin concertos, twelve violin 
trios, The Art of Accmpanimenl on the Hvrpsichori, Organ, &c., 
Lessons for the Earpsidtord and some other works, 

GEMISTUS PLBTHO [or Plxtron], GEORGIUS {e, 1355-1450), 
Greek Platonic philosopher and scholar, one of the chief 
pioneers of the revival of learning in Western Europe, was 
a Byzantine by birth who settled at Mistra in the Peloponnese, 
the site of ancient Sparta. He changed his name from 
Gemistus to the equivalent Pletho (“ the full ”), perhaps 
owing to the similarity of sound between that name and 
that of his master Plato. He invented a religious system 
founded on the speculative mysticism of the Neoplatonists, and 
founded a sect, the members of which believed that the new 
creed would supersede all existing forms of belief. But he is 
chiefly memorable for having introduced Plato to the Western 
world. This took place upon his visit to Florence in 1439, as 
one of the deputies from Constantinople on occasion of the general 
council. Cardinal Bessarion became his disciple ; he produced 
a great impression upon Cosimo de' Medici; and tliough not 
himself making any very important contribution to the study 
of Plato, he effectually shook the exclusive domination which 
Aristotle had exercised over European thought for eight centuries. 
He promoted the union of the Greek and Latin Churches as far 
as possible, but his efforts in this direction bore no permanent 
fruit. He probably died before the capture of Constantinople. 
The most important of his published works are treatises on the 
distinction between Plato and Aristotle as philosophers (published 
at Venice in 1540); on the religion of 2 ioroaster (Pans, 1538); 
on the condition of the Peloponnese (ed. A. Ellisscn in Analekien 
der mittel- und neugrieekischen Lileralur, iv.); and the Nd/ioi (ed. 
C. Alexandre, Paris, 1858). In addition to these he compiled 
several volumes of excerpts from ancient authors, and wrote a 
number of works on geography, music and otlier subjects, many 
of which still exist in MS. in various European libraries. 

See especially F. Schultie, GmhkUt der Philoiophie der Renats- 
senes, i. (1B74); also J. A. Symonds, The Rsneissancs in Iteiy 
(1877), ii. p. igS; H. F. Tozer, " A Byzantine Reformer," in Journal 
oj Heltsnic Studies, vii. (1886), chiefly on Pletho's scheme oi political 
and social reform lor the PeloponneK, as set forth in the pamphlets 
addressed to Manuel II. Palaeologus and his son Theodore, despot 
of the Morea; W. Gass, Gsnnadius und Pletho (1844). Most oi 
Pletho's works will be found in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Greece, dx.; 
for a complete list see Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca (ed. Harles), Xii. 

GEHMI PASS, a pass (7641 ft.) leading from Frutigen in the 
Swiss canton of Bern to Leukerbad in the Swiss canton of the 
Valais. It is much frequented by travellers in summer. From 
Kandersteg (7i m. by road above Frutigen, which is 12 m. by 
rail from Spiez on the Beme-Interlaken line) a mule path leads 
to the summit of the pass, passing over the Spitalmatte plain, 
where in 1782 and again in 1895 a great avalanche fell from the 
Altels (11,930 ft.) to the S.E., causing on both occasions great 
loss of life and property. The mule path descends on the south 
side of the pass by an extraordinary series of zigzags, made 
accessible for mules (though no rider is now allowed to descend 
on mule-back) by a band of Tirolese workmen in 1740-1741. 
They are cut in a very steep wall of rock, about 1800 ft. in height, 
and lead down to the village of Leukerbad, which is 9} m. by 
carriage road past Lcuk above the Susten station in the Khdne 
valley and on the Simplon line. (W, A. B. C.) 

GEKDARHERIE, originally a body of troops in France 
composed of gendarmes or men-at-arms. In the days of chivalry 
they were mounted and armed cap-i-pie, exactly as were the 
lords and knights, with whom they constituted the most important 
part of an army. They were attended each by flve soldien of 
inferior rank and more lightly armed. In the later middle ages 
the men-at-arms were furnished by ownen of fiefs. But after 
the Hundred Years’ War this feudal ^ndarmerie was rmlaced 
by the compagnies d’ordonnanee which Charles VII. formed when 
the English were driven out of France, and which were distributed 
throughout the whole extent of the kingdom for preserving order 
and maintaining the king’s authority. These companies, fifteen 
in number, were composed of 100 lances or gendarmes fully 


equipped, each of whom was attended bv at least three archers, 
one coutilUer (soldier armed with a cutlass) and one varlet (soldier’s 
servant). The states-general of Orleans (1439) had voted a 
yearly subsidy of 1,200,000 livres in perpetuity to keep up this 
national soldiery, which replaced, and in fact was recruited 
chiefly amongst, the bands of mercenaries who for about a 
century had made France their prey. The number and com¬ 
position of the eompagnies d’ordonnance were changed more than 
once before the reign of Louis XIV. This sovereign on his 
accession to the throne found only eight companies of gendarmes 
surviving out of an original total of more thw one hundred, but 
after the victory of Fleurus (1690), which had been decided by 
their courage, he increased their number to sixteen. The four 
first companies (which were practically guard troops) were 
designated by the names of Gendarmes ecossais, Getidarmes 
anglais, Gendarmes bourguignons and Gendarmes ftamands, from 
the nationality of the soldiers who had originally compo-sed them ; 
but at that time they consisted entirely of French soldiers and 
officers. These four companies had a captain-general, who was 
the king. The fifth company was that of the queen; and the 
others bore the name of the princes who respectively commanded 
them. This organization was dissolved in 1788. The Revolution 
swept away all these institutions of the monarchy, and, with 
the exception of a short revival of the Gendarmes de la garde at 
the Restoration, henceforward the word " gendarmerie ’’ 
possesses an altogether different significance—viz. military 
police. 

GENEALOGY (from the Gr. yivot, family, and Adyos, 
theory), a pedigree or list of ancestors, or the study of family 
history. 

I. Biblical Genealogies. —The aims and methods of ancient 
genealogists require to be carefully considered before the value 
of the numerous ancestral lists in the Bible can be properly 
estimated. Many of the old “ genealogies,” like those of Greece, 
have arisen from the desire to explain the origin of the various 
groups which they include. Information relating to the sub¬ 
division of tribes, their relation to each other, the intermingling 
of populations and the like are thus frequently represented in 
the form of genealogies. The “ sons ” of a “ father ’’ often stand 
merely for the branches of a family as they existed at some one 
period, and since in course of time tribal relations would vary, 
lists which have originated at different periods will present 
discrepancies. It is obvious that many of the Biblical names are 
nothing more than personifications of nations, tribes, towns, 
&c., which are grouped together to convey some idea of the bond 
by which they were believed to be connected. 

For the personification of a people or tribe, cp. Gen. xxxiv. 30 
(" Jacob said ... I am a few men "), Josh. xvfl. 14 (“ the children 
of Joseph said ... 1 am a numerous jxiople £x. xlv. 23 (“ Egypt 
said, let me floe "), Jos. ix. 7, 1 Sam. v. 10, &c.; sec G. B. Gray on 
Numbers, xx. 14 {Internet, Crit. Comm.). Thus we find among the 
"sons" of Japhet; (the nations) Corner, Javan, Tubal; Canaan 
“ begat" Sidon and Heth ; the “ sons " of Ishmael include the 
well-known tribes Kedor and Jetur ; Jacob, or the synonym Israel, 
personifies the " children of Israel " (cf. use of " I," ‘ Uiou " of the 
Israelites in Deut., and in poetical passages). The recognition of 
this characteristic usage often furnishes an ethnological interpre¬ 
tation to those genealogical stories which obviously do not relate 
to persons, but to tribes or peoples personified. The Edomites and 
Israelites are regarded os "brothers " (cf Num. xx. 14, Deut, ii. 4, 
Am. i. ii), and since Esau (Edom) was bom before Jacoli (Israel) 
it would appear that the Edomites were held to be the older nation. 
The union of two clans is expressed as a marriage, or the wife is the 
territory which is dominated by the husband (tribe); sec Calbb. 
If the woman is not of noble blood, but is a handmaiden or concubine, 
her children are naturally not upon the same footing as those of the 
wife; consrauently the descendants of Ishmael, the son of Hagar 
(Sard's male), are inferior to Isaac and his descendants, whilst the 
children of Keturah (" incense ”), Abraham's concubine, are still 
lower— from the Israelite point of view. This application of the 
terms of relationship is characteristic of the Semites. The " father " 
Of the Rechabites is their head or founder (cf. i Sam. x, ta ; " who 
is their father ? "), and a common bond, which is not necessarily 
physical, unites all" sons," whether they are " sons of the prophets 
(membeni of prophetic guilds) or " sons of Belial ” (worthless men). 

The intarpretation of ethnology or statistical genealogies 
may easily be pushed too far. Every case has to be judged upon 
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itt meritSj And due;allowance must be made both lot the 
•mbition oi the weaker to daim or to itrengthen on alliance with 
the atronger, and for the not unnatural desire of clans or indi¬ 
viduals to magnify the greatness of their ancestry. The first 
ttep must always be the careful comparison of related lists in 
order to test the consistency of the tradition. Next, these must 
be critici^y studied in the light of all available historical material, 
though indeed such evidence is not necessarily conclusive. 
Finally, (a) literary criticism must be employed to determine if 
possible the dates of such lists, since obviously a contemporary 
register is more trustworthy than one which is centuries later; (d) 
a critical estimate of the character of the names and of their use 
in various periods of Old Testament history is of importance in 
estimadng the Mtiquity of the list ‘—for example, many of the 
names in Chronicles attributed to the time of David are indubit¬ 
ably exilic or post-exiHc; and (r) principles of ordinary historical 
probability are as necessary here as in dealing with the genealogies 
of other ancient peoples, and attention must be paid to such 
features as fluctuation in the number of links, representation of 
theories inconsistent with the growth of national fife, schemes of 
relationsUp not in accordance with sociological conditions, &c. 

'rhe Biblical genealogies commence with “ the generations of 
the heaven and earth,” and by a process of elimination pass from 
Adam and Eve by successive steps to Jacob and to his sons 
(the tribes), and finally to the subdivisions of each tribe (cp. 

I Chron. i.-ix. i). According to this theory every Israelite could 
trace back his descent to Jacob, the common father of the whole 
nation ^Josh. yii. 17 seq., i Sam. x. 21). Such a scheme,however, 
IS full of manifest improhamities. It demands that every tribe 
and every clan should have been a homogeneous group which had 
preserved its unity from the earliest times, that family records 
extending back for several centuries were in existence, and that 
such a tribe as Simeon was able to maintain its independence in 
spite of the tradition that it lost its autonomy in very early 
times (Gen. xlix. 7). The whole conception of the unity of 
the triws cannot be referred to a date previous to the time 
of David, and in tlie older writings a David or a Jeroboam 
was sufficiently described as the son of Jesse or of Nebat The 
genealogical xeal as represented in the Old Testament is chiefly of 
later growth, and the exceptions are due to interpolation (Josh, 
vii. I la, contrast 11. 24), or to the desire to modify or qualify an 
older notice. This, in the case of Saul (i Sam. ix. 1), has led to 
textual Corruption; a list of such a length as his should have 
reached back to one of the “ sons ” of Benjamin (cf. #.g. Gen. 
xlvL 21), else it were purposeless. The genealogies, too, are often 
inconsistent amongst themselves and in contradiction to their 
object. They show, for example, that the population of southern 
Judah, so far from being “ Israelite ” was half-Edomite (see 
JunaH), and several of the clans in this district bear names 
which indicate their original affinity with Midian or Edom. 
Moreover, there was a free intermixture of races, and many cities 
had a Canaanite (».e. pre-Israelite) population which must have 
been gradually absorbed by the Israelites (cf. Judg. i.). That 
spirit of religious exclusiveness which marked later Judaism did 
not become prominent before the Deuteronomlc reformation (see 
Dkuteronuhv), and it is under its influence that the writings 
begin to emphaaiee the importance of maintaining the purity of 
Israelite IflMd, although by this time the fusion was complete 
(see Jndg. iii. 6) and for practical purposes a distinction between 
Canaanites and Isradites within the borders of Palestine could 
scarcely be discerned. 

Many of the geo^ogleal data are Intricate. Thus, the interpre¬ 
tation of Gan. xxKsv. Is partiealaaiy obscure (see Lavnas orf fin, ; 
SmaoN). Aa regntda the aons ot Jacob, it is dilSentt to explain 
their diviaoa among the tour wive* of Jacob ; via. ta) the eone of 
Le^ are Reuben, Simoon, Levi and Judah (S. Pakathte), Iseachar 
md Z^nlun (in the north), and Dinah (awociatod with ^echem); 

6) of Uah'e maid Zltnah, Gad and Aeher (E. and N. Palestine); 
(£) of Rachel, Jompli (Manasaeb and Bnbrahn, central Palestine) 
and Benjamin ; (d) of Rachel’ s maid Bilhah, Dan and Naphtali 

‘ G. B. Gray’s Natowi Proptr Namu (>896), with his article iii 
the (Sept. 1897),™. t73-i9o, should.be consulted for the 

(plication and range of Hebitte namea In O.T. genealogfes and 


jN. Pnlmtae). It has been urged that (8) and (d) stood upon a lower 
footing the rest, or were of later origin; or that l^oh points 
to an old clan aasociated with Reuben (Gen. xxxv. sa) or Edom 
(Hilhan, Gen. xxxvi. 27), whilst Zilpah represents on Aramaean 
strm. Tradition may have combtaed dlstinet schemes, and the 
belief that the Wives were Aramaean at Ileaat oiflnctdes with the 
circMstance that Aramaean elements pmdeminated in certain of 
the twelve tabes. The number " twelve ” is artificial and can bo 
obi^ed only by counting Manasseh and Ephraim as one or by 
Witting Levi, and a careful study of Old Testameirt htetory makes ft 
ejrtremeiy difficiUt to recover the tribes aa historical units. See, on 

, “ “rtkdes on the several tribes, B. Luther. Zeil. d. 

tlllesl. Wtsstns. (1901) pp. i sqq.; G. B, Gray, Expetifor (March 
1^2), pp, 22j-240, and In Ency. Bib., art. “ Tribes and H. W, 
nogg s toorough treatment of the tabes in the last-mentioned woric. 

The ideal of purity of descent shows itself conspicuously in 
portions of Deuteronomlc law (Deut. vii. 1-3, xxiii. 2-8), and in the 
reforms of Nehemiah and Ezra (Ezr. ix. 1-4, 11 sqq.; Neh. xiii. 
1^). The desire to prove the continuity of the race, enforced 
by the experience of the exile, gave the impetus to genealogical 
zeal, and many of the ratant lists proceed from this age when the 
true historical succession of names was a memory of the past. 
This applies with special force to the lists in Chronicles which 
present finished schemes of the Levitical divisions by the side of 
earlier attempts, with consequent confusion and contradiction. 
Thus the immediate ancestors of Ethan appear in the time of 
Hezekiah (2 Chron. xxix. 12), hut he with Asaiah and Heman are 
contemporaries of David, and their genealogies from Levi down¬ 
wards contain a very unequal number of links (i Chron. vi.). 
By Mother application of genealogical method the account of the 
institution of priests and Levites by David (i Chron. xxiv.) 
presents many names which belong solely to post-exilic days, thus 
suggesting that the scribes desired to show that the honourable 
families of their time were not unknown centuries previously. 
Everywhere we find the results of much skill and labour, often m 
accordance with definite theories, but a thorough investigation 
reveals their weakness and often quite incidentally furnishes 
valuable evidence of another nature. 

The intricate Levitical genealogies betray the result of successive 
gmealogists who sought to give effect to the development of the 
hiorarohal system (see Levitbs). The climax is reached when all 
Levites are traced back to Gershon, Kehath and Merari, to which 
are ascribed respectively Asaph, Heman and Ethan (or jeduthiin). 
The last two were not originally Levites in the later accepted sense 
of the term (see 1 Kings iv. 31). To Kehath is reckoned an important 
subdivision descended from Korali, biii in 2 Chron. xx. 19 the two 
are distinct groups, and Korah's name is that of an Edomite elan 
(Gen. xxxvi. 3 14,18) related to Caleb, and thus included among the 
descendants of Judah (i Chron. ii. 43). Cases of adjustment, re¬ 
distribution and " Levitizing '' of individuals are frequent. 'There 
are traces of varying divisions both of the singers (Neh. xi. r 7) and of 
the Levites (Num. xxvi. 58; Ezr. ii. 40, iii. 9; i Chron. xv, 5-10, 
xxiii.), and it is noteworthy that in the case of the latter we have 
mention of such families as Hebroni (Hebronitc), Lihni (from Libnah) 
—ethnics of South Judaean towns. In fact, a significant number of 
Wvitioai names find their analogy in the lists of names belonging to 
JudM, Simeon and oven Edom, or are oloacly connected with the 
family of Moses ; e.g. Mushi (i.s. Mosalte), Gershon and Elcazar (cp. 
Gershom and Eliezer, sons of Moses). The Levites bear a class- 
ttaine, and the genealogies show that many of them were connected 
with the minor clans and families of South Palestine which included 
among tlicm Moses and his kin. Hence, it is not unnatural tliat 
Obed-edom, for example, obviously a southerner, .should have been 
reckoned later as a Levite, and the work ascribed by the chronicler’s 
htotory to the clomg years of David’s Kfe may be influenced by 
the tradition that ft wae through him these mix^ populations first 
attained importance. See further David ; Jiws; Levites. 


In the time of Josepbua every priest was suppoBcd to be able 
to prove his descent, and perhaps from the time of £;sa ^wn- 
warda lists were carefully kejrt. But when Anna is called an 
Ashwite (Luke ii. 3^, .or .Paul a Benjorntte (Rom. xL i), family 
tradition was probably the sole support to the claim, although the 
tribal feeling had not become entirely extinct The genealogies of 
Jesus prefixed to two of .the gospels me intended to prove that He 
was a son of David. But not that alone, for in Matt, i be is 
traced back to Abraham the father of the Jews, whilst in Luke iii. 
He, as the second Adam, is traced back to the first man. The 
two lists are hopelessly inoonsistient; not because one of them 
follows the line^ Msuy, but^be«uie they rep^ent independent 
attem'pts. That in Matthew is charaotoristicaHy arranged in 
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three seriee oi lourteen generations each thnuoh the kinn of 
JucM, whilst Luke’s passes .through an almost unknownson of 
David; in spite of this, however, botii convene in tiie person of 
Zerubbabel. 

See further, A. C. Hervey, Ge^«,t of Our Lord ; H. von Soden, 
Eney, Bib. ii. m 1 . l666^q. ; B. Bacon, Hastinga' Diet. Bib. ii. 
pp 138 seq. ^ the aubfect eenemlly see J. F. M'Lennan-s Studits 
genealogies”): S. A. Cook, Ency. 
M. ii. col 1657 aqq. referenoes); W. R. Smith, Kinskip and 
Mamags (and ed., especially cli. L). (S. A.C.) 

and Ronwn Genealogiet ,—A passing reference only is 
needed to the intricate genealogies of gods and sons of gods 
which form so conspicuous a feature in classical literature.* In 
eyeiy one of the numerous states into which ancient Greece was 
divided there were aristocratic families, whose genealogies as a 
rule went back to prehistorio times, their first ancestor being 
some hero of divine descent, from whom, or from some distin¬ 
guished younger ancestor, they derived their names. Many of 
these families were, as families, undoubtedly of great antiquity 
even at the beginning of the historical period : and in sever^ 
instances they continued to maintain a conspicuous and separate 
existence for centuries. The element of family pride is prominent 
in the poetry of the Megarian Theognis; and in an inscription 
belonging to the and century b.c the recipient of ceruin honours 
from the community of Gythium is represented as the thirty- 
ninth in direct descent from the Dioscuri and the forty-first from 
Heracles. Even in Athens, long after the constitution had 
become thoroughly democratic, some of the clans continued to be 
known as Eupatridae (of noble family); and Alcibiades, for 
example, as a member of the phratria of the Eurysacidae, traced 
his origin through many generations to Eurysaces, who was 
represented as having been the first of the Aeacidae to settle in 
Attica. The Corinthian Baechiadac traced tlieir descent back to 
Heracles, but took their name from Bacchis, a younger ancestor. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether such pedigrees as this were 
very seriously put forward by those who claimed them ; and it is 
certain that, almost along the whole line, they were unsupported 
by evidence.** We have the authority of Pollux (viiL iii) for 
stating that the Atheiuan y»i’t),of which there were thirty in each 
ipparpta, were organized without any exclusive regard being 
had to blood-rclationhip; they were constantly receiving 
a^ssioni from without ; and the public written registers of 
births, adoptions and the like do not appear to have been pre¬ 
served with such care as would have made it possible to verify a 
pedigree for any considerable portion even of the strictly historical 
period.** 

The great antiquity of the early Roman (patrician) gentes, who 
universally traced themsdves back to illustrious ancestors, is 
indisputable ; ud the rigid exclusiveness with which each pre¬ 
served its hereditates gentiliciae or sacra gentClicia is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that towards the dose of the republic 
there were not more than fifty patrician families (Dion. Halic. i. 
85). Yet even in these it is obvwus that, owing to the frequency 
of resort to the well-recognized practice of adoption, while there 
was every guarantee for the historical identity of the family, 
there wm none (documents apart) for the persc^ genealogy of 
the individual. There is no evidence that suflScient records of 

' On the subject generally see articles “ Genoa " and " Gens," 
by A. H. Greenidge, in Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Anlumnes (3rd ed., 1890), where the chief authorities are given. 

The fondness of Euripides for genealogies is ridicifled by Aris¬ 
tophanes {AchamioMS, 47). 

' All the earlier Greek historiaas appear to have constructed their 
narratives on assumed genealogical bases. The four books of 
Hecataens of Miletus dealt respectively with the traditions about 
Denealion, about Heracles and the Heraclidae, about the early 
settlements in Pekiponneeus, and abont those In Asia Minor; he 
furtliet made a pedi^ee for liimself, in which his sixteenth ancestor 
was a god. The works of HeJlanious of Lesbos bore titles 
{Atvrakuinta and the like) which sufficiently explain their nature ; 
his ditoiple, Damastes of Sigeum, was the airthor olf genealogical 
hBtoriei of Trojan heroes; Apollodonia of Athens made use of, throe 
books of rweaXeyiiril by Acusilaus of Argos; Pherecydee of Leras 
alw wrote ymeaknbu. See J. A. F. Tdpffer, Attiscke Genealogie 
(1889); also I. H. Schubart, Quaestt. geneal. kistoricae (1832), 
G. Marekscheftel, De genoatogica Gnaeorum poisi (1840). 
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pedigree were kept during the earlier centuries of the Romm 
commonwealth, although the leading booses drew up geneakgical 
tables, and their family pedigree was painted on the wafis m the 
entrance hall. In later times, it is true, even phiteion hunilies 
began to establish a prescriptivB right(kn0wn as thejW 
to preserve in small wooden shrines in their halls the busts (or 
rather, wax portrait m^s fastened on to busts) of those of their 
members who had attained to curule office, and to exhibit these 
in public on appropriate Mcarions. Under these magtnts 
nuforum * it became usual to inscribe on the wall their respective 
titult, tlM relationship of each to each being indicated by means of 
connecting lines ; and thus arose the stemmala gentilieia, which 
at a later time began to be copied into family records. In the 
case of plebeian families (whose stemmata in no case went 
farther back than 366 b.c.) these written genealegies were 
probably trustwortiiy enough; but in the case of patricians who 
went back to Aeneas,** so much cannot, it is obvious, be said; 
and from a comparatively early period it was clearly recognized 
that such records lent themselves too readily to the devices of the 
falsifier and the forger to deserve confidence or reverence (Pliny, 

H.N. XXXV. a ; Juv. viii. i). 

Thus, parvenus were known to place the busts of fictitious 
ancestors in the shrines and to engage needy literary men to trace 
back their descent even to Aeneas himself. 

The many and great social changes which marked the closing 
centuries of the Western empire almost invariably militated 
with great strength against the maintenance of an aristocracy 
of birth ; and from the time of Constantine the dignity of patrician 
ceased to be hereditary.'* 

3 Modern. —Two forces have combined to give genealogy 
its importance duri^ the period of modem history : the laws 
of inheritance, particularly those which govern the descent of 
re^ estate, and the desire to assert the privileges of a hereditary 
aristocracy. But it is before genealogies are found in the 
possession of private families. The succession of kings and princes 
are in the clionide book ; the line of the founders and patrons 
of abbeys are recorded by the monks with curious embellishment 
of legend. But the famous suit of Scrope against Grosvenor 
will illustrate the late appearance of private genealogies in 
England. In 1385 Sir Richard Scrope, lord of Bolton, displaying 
his banner in the host that invaded Scotland, found that his 
arms of a golden bend in a blue field were home by a knight of 
the (tester palatinate, one Sir Robert Grosvenor. He carried 
the dispute to a court of chivalry, whose decision in his favour 
was confirmed on appeal to the king. Grosvenor asserted that 
he derived his right from an ancestor, Sir Gilbert Grosvenor, 
who had come over with the Conqueror, while an intervening 
claimant, a (jornish squire named Thnnias Catminowe, boasted 
that his own ancestors bad home the like arms since the days of 
King Arthur’s Roimd Table. It is remarkable that in support of 
the false statements made by the claimants no written genealogy 
is produced. The evidence of tombs and monuments and the 
reports of ancient men are advanced, but no pedigree is exhibited 
in a case which hangs upon genealogy. It is possible that the art 
of pedigree-niaking had its first impulse in England from the 
many genealogies constructed to make men familiar with the 
claims of Edwa^ III. to the crown of France, a second crop of 
such royal pedigrees being raised in later generations during 
the contests of York and Lancaster. But it is not until after 
the close of the middle ages that genealogies multiply in men’s 
houses and ore ejected into volumes. The medieval boron, 
knight or squire, although proud <A the nobility of his race, 
was content to let it rest upon legend handed down the 

* The chief authority on this subject is Polybius (vi. 53); sec also 
T. Ntommsen, Romisekes Skutisreehi, i. (1887). p. 442, 

° At the funeral of Ornsus the images of Aeneas, el the Alban 
kings, of Romulus, of the Sabine nobles, of Attus Clau-sus, and of 
" the rest of the Craudians ’’ were exhibited CTac. Ann. iv. 9). 

* The Roman stemmata had, as will bo seen afterwards, groat 

interest for the older modem genealogists. Reference may be made 
to J. Glandorp's Duenptio gtniis Antoniae (1357); to the Descriptio 
gentitjuliae (1376) of the same author; and to J. Hubner's Genea- 
logiseke Tdbelltn. See also G. A, ll(nperti’s Tabulae geneaiogicae 
sivi xtenmita nobiliis. gent. Rom. (X.) 
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ganerations. The exact line of bis descent was sought only when 
ft was demanded for a plea in the king’s courts to support his 
title to bis lands. 

From the first the work of the genealogist in England had that 
taint of inaccuracy tempered with foigeiy from which it has 
not yet been cleansed. The medieval kings, like the Welsh 
gentry of later ages, traced their lines to the household of Eden 
garden, while lesser men, even as early as the 14th century, 
eagerly asserted their descent from a companion of the Conqueror. 
Yet beside these false imaginations we find the law courts, 
whose business was often a clash of pedigrees, dealing with 
genealogies centuries long which, constructed as it would seem 
from worthy evidences, will often bear the test of modem 
criticism. 

Genealogies in great plenty are found in manuscripts and 
printed volumes from the i6th century onward. Remarkable 
among these are the descents recorded in the Visitation Books 
of the heralds, who, armed with commissions from the crown, 
the first of which was issued in 30 Hen. VIII., perambulated 
the English counties, viewing arms and registering pedigrees. 
The notes in their register books range from the simple registra¬ 
tion of a man’s name and arms to entries of pedigrees many 
generations long. To the heralds these visitations were rare 
opportunities of obtaining fees from the visited, and the value 
of the pedigrees registered is notably unequal. Although it 
has always been the boast of the College of Arms that Visitation 
records may be produced as evidence in the law courts, few of 
these officially recorded genealogies are wholly trustworthy. 
Many of the officers of arms who recorded them were, even by 
the testimony of their comrades, of indifferent character, and 
even when the visiting herald was an honourable man and an 
industrious he had little time to spare for the investigation of 
any single genealogy. Deeds and evidences in private hands 
may have been hastily examined in some instances—indeed, a 
herald’s summons invites their production—and monuments 
were often viewed in the churches, but for the most part men’s 
memories and the hearsay of the country-side made the backbone 
of the pedigree. The further the pedigree is carried beyond the 
memory of livinj; men the less trustworthy does it become. The 
principal visitations took place in the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
I. and Charles II. No commission has been issued since the 
accession of William and Mary, but from that time onwards 
large numbers of genealogies have been recorded in the registers 
of the College of Arms, the modern ones being compiled with a 
care which contrasts remarkably with the unsupported state¬ 
ments of the Tudor heralds. 

Outside the doors of the College of Arms genealogy has now 
been for some centuries a favourite study of antiquaries, whose 
researches have been of the utmost value to the historian, the 
topographer and the biographer. County histories, following 
the example of Dugdale’s Warwickshire folios, have given much 
space to the elucidation of genealogies and to the amassing of 
material from which they may be constructed. Dugdale’s 
great work on the English baronage heads another host of works 
occupied with the genealogy of English noble families, and the 
second edition of “ G. E. C.’s ” Complete Peerage shows the mighty 
advance of the modern critical spirit. Nevertheless, the 20th 
century has not yet seen the abandoning of all the genealogical 
fables nourished by the Elizabethan pedigree-mongers, and the 
ancestry of many noble houses as recorded in popular works of 
reference is still derived from mythical forefathers. Thus the 
dukes of Norfolk, who, by their office of earl marshal are patrons 
of the heralds, are provided with a loth-century Hereward for an 
ancestor; the dukes of Bedford, descendants of a 15th-century 
burgess of Weymouth, are traced to the knightly house of 
Russell of Kingston Russell, and the dukes of Westminster to 
the mythical Gilbert le Grosvenor who “ came over in the 
train of the Conqueror.” 

Genealogical research has, however, made great advance 
during the last generation. The critic^ spirit shown in such 
works as Round’s Sludiet in Peerage and Family Hittory(igoi) has 
assailed with effective ridicule the methods of dishonest pi^ree- 


makers. Much raw material of genealogy has been made 
available for all by the publication of parah registers, marriage- 
licence allegations, monumental inscriptions and the like, and 
above all by the mass of evidences contained in the volumes 
issued by the Public Record OfiSce. 

Within a small space it is impossible to set forth in detail the 
methods by which an English genealo^ may be traced. But 
those who are setting out upon the task may be \varned at the 
outset to avoid guesswork based upon the possession of a surname 
which may be shared by a dozen families between whom is no 
tie of kinship. A man whose family name is Howard may be 
presumed to descend from an ancestor for whom Howard was 
a person^ name; it may not be presumed that this ancestor 
was he in whom the dukes of Norfolk have their origin. A 
genealogy should not be allowed to stray from facts which con 
be supported by evidence. A man may know that his grand¬ 
father was John Stiles who died in 1850 at the age of fifty-five. 
It does not follow that this John is identical with the John Stiles 
who is found as baptized in 1795 at Blackacre, the son of William 
Stiles. But if John the grandfather names in his letters a sister 
named Isabel Nokes, while the will of William StUes gives legacies 
to his son and daughter John Stiles and Isabel Nokes, we may 
agree that reasonable proof has been given of the added genera¬ 
tion. A new pedigree should begin with the carefully tested 
statements of living members of a family. 'The next step should 
be to collate such family records os bible entries, letters and 
diaries, and inscriptions on mourning rings, with monumental 
inscriptions of acknowledged members of the family. From 
such b^innings the genealogist will continue his search through 
the registers of p^hes with which the family has been connected; 
wills and administrations registered in the various probate cnurt.s 
form, with parish registers, the backbone of most middle-clas.s 
family histories. Court rolls of manors in which members of the 
family were tenants give, when existing and accessible, proofs 
which may carry bade a line, however obscure, through many 
descents. When these have been exhausted the records of legal 
proceedings, and notably those of the court of chancery, may be 
searched. Few English households have been able in the past 
to avoid an appeal to the chancery court, and the bill and answer 
of a chancery plaintiff and defendant will often tell the story of a 
family quarrel in which a score of kinsfolk are involved, and the 
pleadings may contain the material for a family tree of many 
branching generations. Coram Rege and De Banco rolls may 
even, in the course of a dispute over a knight’s fee or a manor 
carry a pedigree to the Conquest of England, although such good 
fortune can hardly be expected by the searcher out of an un- 
distii^uished line. In proving a genealogy it must be remembered 
that in the descent of an estate in land must be sought the best 
evidence for a pedigree. 

At the present time the study of genealogy grows rapidly in 
English estimation. It is no less popular in America, where 
societies and private persons have of late years published a vast 
number of genealogies, many of which combine the results of 
laborious research in American records with extravagant and 
unfounded claims concerning the European origin of the families 
dealt with. A family with the surname of Cuthbert has been 
known to hail St Cuthbert of Lindisfame as its progenitor, and 
one sumamed Eberhardt has incorporated in its pedigree such 
German princes of old times as were found to have Eberhardt 
for a Christian name. 

Genealogy in modern France has, with a few honourable 
exceptions, fallen into the hands of the popular pedigree-makers, 
whose concern is to gratify the vanity of their employers. Italy 
likewise has not yet shaken off the influence of those venal 
genealogists who, Aree hundred years ago, sold pedigrees cheaply 
to all comers. But much laborious geneal(»ical inquiry had 
been made in Germany since the days of Hiibner, and even in 
Russia there has been some attempt to apply modern standards 
of criticism to the chronicles of the swarming descendants of the 
Uood of Rurik. 

In no way is the gap made by the Dark Ages between ancient 
and Inodern history more marked than by the fact that no 
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European famUy makes a serious claim to bridge it with its 
genealogy. The unsupported claim of the Roman house of 
Massimo to a descent from Fabius Maximus is respectable beside 
such legends as that which made Livis-Mirepoix head of the 
priestly tribe of Levi, but even the boast of such remote ancestry 
has now become rare. The ancient sovereign houses of Europe 
are, for the most part, content to attach themselves to some 
ancestor who, when the mist that followed the fall of the Western 
empire begins to lift, is seen rallying with his sword some group 
of spearmen. 

Authoritiis. —Geneabgical works have been published in such 
abundance that the bibliographies of the subject are already sub¬ 
stantial volumes. Amongst the earlier books from the pre.ss may be 
noted Benvenuto de San Georgio's Monlisfenali marchionum 
ei principum regiae fropagium successtonumqu* sents (isis); 
Pingonius’s Arbor gentiliUae Sdbaudiae Saxonituque domus (rsai); 
Gebweiler's Epitome regii ac veluslissimi ortus Caroli V. el Ferdinandi 
omntumque arckiducum Ausiriae et comilum Habshurgtensium 
(1527): Meyer’s work on the counts of Flanders (1531), and Du 
Boulay s genealogies of the dukes of Lorraine (i 547). Later in the 
same century Reineck of Helmstadt put forth many works having 
a wider genealogical scope, and we may cite Hennmges's Genealogiae 
Saxonicae (1387) and 'J kealrum genealogicum (15118), and Keusner's 
Opus genealogicum eathoheum (1389-1392). For the politically in¬ 
convenient falseness of Francois de Rosiiires’ Stemmata lolkartngiae 
ac Barrt ducum (1580), wherein the dukes of Wraine were deduced 
trom the hne of Charlemagne, the author was sent to the Bastille by 
the narlement of Pans and his book suppressed. 

The 17th century saw the production in England of Dugdale’s 
great Baronage (1075-1676), a work which still holds a re.spectable 
place by reason of its citation of authorities, and of Sandford's 
history of the royal house. In the same century Andre Duchesne, 
the historian of the Montmorencys, Pierre d'Hozier, the chronicler 
of the house of 1^ Rochefoucauld, Rittershusius, Imhoff, Spener 
Ixihmeier and many others contribute to the body of continentai 
genealogies. Pierre de Guibours, known as Pire Anselme de .Ste 
Marie pubhshed in 1674 the first edition of his magnificent Bisloire 

f gfnialogique de la matson royale de France, des pairs, grands 
cters de la couronne el de la matson du ray el des anctens larons 
royaume. Of this encyclopaedic work a third and complete 
edition appeared in 1726-1733. A modem edition under the etlitor- 
slup of M. Potier de Courcy began to be issued in 1873, but remains 
incomplete. Among 18th-century work Johann Hubner’s Biblio- 
Ikeca genealogtea (1729) and Genealogtscke Tuhellen (1725-1733) 
with l.enzens commentary on the latter work (r. 1756 ,‘may be 
signalized, with Gatterer's handbuck der Genealogie (1761) ana his 
Abrtss der Genealogie (1788), the latter an early manual on the 
science of genealogy. Hergott’s Genealogia diphmatica augustae 
genhs Ilabsburgtcae (1737) is the imperial genealogy compiled bv 
the emjieror s own historiographer. ^ 

Modem peerages in England may be said to date from that of 
Arthur C ollms, whose one-volume first edition was publi.shcd in 
1709 The fifth edition appeared in 1778, in eight volume.s, to be 
repubhshed in 1812 by Sir Egerton Brydges, the " Baptist Hatton " 
of Disraeli s novel, who corrected many legendary pedigrees, besides 
ima-rting his own forged descent from a common ancestor with the 
aukeR o£ ChandoR. From this work and from the Irish peerage of 
Lodge (as re-edited by Archdall) most of the later peerages have 
thejr mateiial. With these may be named the baronetages 
ol Wotton and Betham. Of modem popular peerages and baronet¬ 
ages that of Burke has been published since 1822 in many editions 
and now appears yearly. Most important for the historian are the 
Complete Peerage of G. E. CJockayne] (2nd ed., 1910) and the 
Cornplete Baronetage of the same author. The Peerage of Scotland 
(17(^1 of Sir Robert Douglas of Glonbervie came to a second edition 
in 1813, edited by J. P. Wood, and the whole work has been revised 
and re-edited by Sir James Balfour Paul (1904, &c.). Of the popular 
manuMs of English untitled families, Burke's Genealogical and 
Heraldic Dictionary of Ike Commoners (1833-1838) is now brought 
up to date from time to time and reissued as the Landed Gentry. 

pedigrees in English printed works are supplied by Mar- 
ahaU a Genealoi^st's Guide (1903), while pedigrees in the manuscript 
collections of the British Museum are indexed in the list of R. Sims 
(1849). Valuable genealogical material will be found in such 
petKWicals as the Genealogist, the Herald and Genealogist, the Topo- 
and G$neahgis^^ CoUectan$a topogtaphica et genealogtea^ 
MtscManea genealogtea ei heraldica and the Ancestor. In Germany 
^eVeutscher Herold is the organ of the Berlin Heraldic and Genea- 
logi^ Society. The Nederlandsche Leeuw is a similar publication 
in the Low Countries. 

_ Moc^m criticism of the older genealogical methods will be found 
in I. H, Round s Peerage and Pedigree, 2 vols. (London. 1010), 
and m other volumes by the* same author. The Harleian Society 
^ pubhshed ^many volumes of the Herald’s VisiUtions; and the 
cntish Re^rd Society’s publications, supplying a key to a vast 
maw of wills, Chancery suits and marriage licences, are of still 
greater importance. The Victoria History of the Counties of England 
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includes genealogies of the ancient English county families still 
among the land-owning classes. English pedigrees oi the age before 
the Conquest are coUected in W. G. Searle’s Anglo-Saxon Bishops, 
Kings and Nobles (1899). ' 

^nealomcal dictionaries of noble French families include Victor 
do Saint Allais s Nobiltaire universel {21 vols., 1872-1877) and Auliort 
do m Chenaye-Deshois' Dictionnaire de la noblesse (15 vols., 1863- 
1876), A sumptuous work on the genealogy and heraldry oi tiie 
ancient duchy of Savoy by Count Am6df*e de Foras began to appear 
in 1863. _ Spain has Lopez do Haro's Nohiliario genealogico de los 
reyesvtil^s <U EspaAa. Italy has the Tecftro araldico of Tettom 
and SaUdmi (1841-1848), Litti's Famiglie celebri and an Annuario 
aetla nobilitd. Such annuals are now published more or less intcr- 
mittcntly m many European countnes. Finland has a Kidderscap 
ock Adels Calender, Belgium the Annuaire de la noblesse, the Dutch 
Netherlands an Adelsboek, Denmark the Adels-Garhog and Russia 
the .iffMuatre ol Ermerin. But chief of all such publications is the 
ancient Almanack de Golka, containing the modem kinahij) oi royal 
and princely h^ses, and now accompanied by volumes dealing with 
the houses of German and Austrian counts and barons, and with 
houses ennobled in modem times by patent. A useful modem 
reference book lor students ol history is Stokvis's Manuel d'kisloire 
et de gfnialogie dc tous les Hats du globe (1888-1893). The best 
manual for the English genealogist is Walter Rye's Records and 
Record Searching (1897), while an ill-arranged hut valualile biblio- 
English and foreign works on the subject is that ol George 
Gatficld (1892). (O 53,^ )“ 

GKNKLU, GIOVANNI BUONAVENTUHA (1798-1868) 
German painter, wa.s bom at Berlin on the 28th of September 
1798. He was the son of Janus Genelli, a painter whose land¬ 
scapes are still preserved in the Schloss at Berlin, and grandson 
to Jo.seph Genelli, a Roman embroiderer employed to found a 
school of gobelins by Frederick the Great. Buonuventura 
Genelli first took lessons from his father and then hecame a 
student of the Berlin academy. After .seri’ing his time in the 
guards he went with a stipend to Rome, where he lived ten years, 
a friend and assistant to Koch the landscape painter, a colleague 
of the sculptor Ernst Hiihnel (i8ii-i8yi), Reinhart, Overbcck 
and Fiihnch, all of whom made a name in art. In 1830 he was 
commissioned by Dr Hiirtel to adorn a villa at Leiiir.ig with 
frescoes, hut quarrelling with this patron he withdrew to Munich, 
where he earned a scanty livelihood at first, though he succeeded 
at last in acquiring repute as an illustrative and figure draughts¬ 
man. In 1859 he was appointed a professor at Weimar, where 
he died on the 13th of November 1868. Genelli painted few 
pictures, and it is very rare to find his canvases in public 
galleries, but there are six of his compositions in oil in the Schack 
collection at Munich. These and numerous water-colours, as 
well as designs for engravings and lithographs, reveal an artist 
of considerable power whose ideal was the antique, but who 
was also fascinated by the works of Michelangelo. Though a 
German by birth, his spirit was unlike that of Overheck or 
Fuhrich, whose art was reminiscent of the old masters of their 
own country. He seemed to hark back to the land of his fathers 
and endeavour to revive the traditions of the Italian Renaissance. 
Subtle in thought and powerfully conceived, his compositions 
an usually mythological, but full of matter, energetic and fiery 
in execution, and marked almo.st invariably by daring effects of 
foreshortening. Impeded by straitened means, the artist seems 
frequently to have drawn from imagination rather than from 
life, and much of his anatomy of muscle is in consequence 
conventional and false. But none the less Genelli merits his 
reputation as a bold and imaginative artist, and his name 
deserves to be remembered beyond the narrow limits of the 
early schools of Munich and Weimar. 

GENERAL (Lat. generalts, of or relating to a germs, kind or 
class), a term which, from its pointing tp all or most of the 
members of a class, the whole of an area, &c., as opposed to “ par¬ 
ticular ”or to “local,” is hence used in various shades of meaning, 
for that which is prevalent, u.stml, widespread or miscellaneous, 
indefinite, v^uc. It has been added to the titles of various 
officials, military officers and others ; thus the head of a religious 
order is the “ superior-general,” more usually the “ general,” 
and we find the same combination in such offices as that of 
“accountact-general,” “postnias|p-general,” “attorney-” or 
“solicitor-general,’’andmany othersTthe additional word implying 
that the official in question is of superior rank, as having a wider 
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authority or inhere of activity. This is the use that aceumts 
for the apphortion of die term, os a substantive, to a militaiy 
officer of superior rank, a “ general officer,” or “ general,” 
commands or administers bodies of troops larger thw a regiment, 
or consisting of more than one arm of the service (see also 
OrncEM). It was towards the end of the i6th century that the 
word began to be used in its jiresent sense as a noun, and in the 
armies of the time the "general” was commander-in-chief, 
the “lieutenant-general ” commander of the horse and second 
in command of the army, and the “ major-general ” (strictly 
“ sergeant-major-genera! ”) commander of the foot and chief 
of the staff. F'ield marshals, who have now the highest rank, 
were formerly subordinate to the general officers. These titles— 
general, lieutenant-general and major-general—are still applied 
in most armies to the first, second and third grades of general 
officer, and in the French service until i 8 ya the chief of the staff 
of tho army bore the title of major-general. In the German 
and Russian services the three grades are qualified by the addition 
of the words “ of cavalry,” “ of infantry " and “ of artillery.” 
The French service possesses only two grades, “ general of 
brigade ” and “ general of division.” The Austrian service has 
two ranks of general oflicers peculiar to itself, “ lieutenant 
field marshal,” equivalent to lieutenant-general, and Fddttug- 
meisier (muster of the ordnance), equivalent to the German 
general of infantry or artillery. There is also the rank of 
“general of cavalry.” The Spanish army still retains the old 
term “ captain-general.” In the German service General 
Oberst (colonel-general) and General Feldzeugmeisier (master- 
general of ordnance) are rank.s intermediate between that of 
full general and that of general field marshal. It may be noted 
that durii^ the 17th century “ general ” was not confined to a 
Commanding officer of un army, and was also equivalent to 
“ admiral ”; thus when under the Protectorate the office of 
lord high admiral was put into commission, the three first com¬ 
missioners, Blake, Edward Popham and Richard Deane, were 
styled “ generals at sea.” 

GENERATION (from Lat. generare, to beget, procreate ; genus, 
stock, race), the act of procreation or begetting, hence any one of 
the various methods by which plants, animals or substances are 
produced. As applied to the result of procreation, “ generation ” 
IS used of the offspring of the same parents, taken as one degree 
in descent from a common ancestor, or, widely, of the body 
of living persons burn at or near the same time; thus the word is 
also used of the age or period of a generation, usually taken as 
about thirty years, or three generations to a century. As a term 
in biolo^ or physiology, generation is synonymous with the 
Gr. /Sioyfenric and the Ger. Zeugung, and may oomprehend the 
whole history of the first origin and continued reproduction of 
living bodies, whether plants or animals ; but it is frequently 
restricted to the sexual reproduction of animals. The subject 
may be divided into the following branches, viz.: (i) the first 
origin of. life and living beings, (2) non-sexual or agamic repro¬ 
duction, and (3) gamic or sexual reproduction. For the first two 
of these tqiics see Abiocsnesis, Biogenesis and Biology ; for 
the third and more extensive division, including (i) the formation 
and fecundation of the ovum, and (2) the development of the em¬ 
bryo indifferent animals, see RspaoDuernoN and Embryology. 

GENESIS (Gr. yivurts, becoming; the term being used in 
English as a synonym for origin or process of coming into being), 
the name of the first book in the Bible, which derives its tide 
from the Septuagint rendering of ch. ii. 4. It is the first of the 
five books (the Pentateuch), or, with the inclusion of Joshua, of 
the six (the Hexateuch), which cover the history of the Hebrews 
to their occupation of Canaan. The “ genesis ” of Hebrew 
history begins with records uf.antediluvian tunes: thsoreation of 
the world, of the first pair of human beings, and the origin of sin 
(i,-iii.), the civilization and mural degeneration of mankind, the 
history of man to the time of Noah (iv.-vi. 8), the flood (vi. 
9-ix.), the confusion of languages and the divisions of the human 
race (x.-xi.), Turning out to the descendants of Shem, tlie book- 
deals with Abraham (xii.-xxv. 18), Isaac and Jacob (xxv. 19- 
XXXV,), the “ fathers .” of the tribes of Israel, and concludes with 


the personal history of Joseph) and the descent of bis father 
jaceffi (or Israel) and his brethren into the land of Egypt 
(xxxYii.r-L). The book of Genesis, as a whole, is closely connected 
with the subsequent oppression of the sons of Israel, the revelation 
of Yobweh the God of their fathers (Ex. iii. 6,15 vi. 2-8J, 
the “ exodus ” of the Israelites to the land promised to their 
fathers (Ex. xiii. 5, Deut. i, 8, xxvi. 3 sqq., xxxiv. 4) and its con¬ 
quest (Josh. i. 6, xxiv.); cf. also the summswies N^. ix. 7 sqq., 
Ps. cv. 6 sqq. 

The words, " these are the generations of the heavens and of the 
earth when they were created “ (ii. 4), introduce an aeeonnt of the 
creation of the world, which, however, is preceded , 

relatively later and less primitive record (i. i-ii. 3). The 
difierences between the two accounts lie partly in the style and 
partly in the form and contents of the narratives, i, i-ii. 3 is marked ' 
by stereotyped formulae (“ and God [Efdkim] said . . . and it 
was so . , . and God saw that it was good, end there was evening 
and there was morning,” Ac.); it is precise and. detailed, whereas 
ii. 4ij-ui. is less systematic, fresher and more anthropomorphic. 
The former is cosmic, the latter is local. It is the latter'which 
meniions the mysterious garden and the wonderful trees which 
Yahweh planted, and depicts Yahweh conversing with man and 
walking in the garden in the cool of tho evening. The former, on 
the other band, has an enlightened conception of ElihJm ; the 
lloity, though grand, is a Ufeleas figure; several antique ideas 
are nevertheless preserved. The account of the creation, too, is 
diiferent; for example, in chap. i. man and woman are created 
together, whereas in li. man is at first alone. The naiveness of the 
story of the creation of woman is in line with the interest which 
this more popular source takes in the origin or existence of pheno* 
mena, customs and contemporary beliefs (the garden, the naming 
of animals, Ac.). The primitive record is continued in the story 
of Cain and Abel (iv.), where the old-time problem of Cain's wife 
and the reference to other human beings (iv. 14 seq.) gave rise in pre- 
critical days to the theory of pre-Adamites, as though Adam and Eve 
were not the only iuhabitants of the earth. But ill the mdications 
go to show that there were at least two distinot popular narratives, 
one of which ignores the flood. Cam the murderer, doomed to be a 
wanderer, now becomes- the builder of a city, and his descendants 
introduce various arts (iv. ifiii-24).‘ (See the'articles Ahel ; Apam ; 
Cain ; Cosmooony ; Enoch ; Eve ; Lamech.) From the " genera¬ 
tions " of the heavens and tho earth (which one would have expected 
at the head of oh. i.) wo pass to the " generations of Adam " (v. i). 
The list of the " Sethites," with its characteristically stereotyped 
framework, lias an oldej parallui in iv, 23 seq. (with the ongm of the 
worship of Yahweh contrast Ex. vi. a seq.), and a fragment from the 
same source is found in v. 29, 

After the birth of Noah the son of Lamcch (v. 29, contrast iv. 
19 sqq.) comes the bncf stoiy of the demigods (vi. 1-4). It is no 
part of the account of the fall or of the flood (note -verse 4 and Num. 
xiii. 33), least oi all.does it furnish grounds for the old view of the 
division of the human race into evil Cainites and God-fearing Sethites. 
The excerpt with its description of the foil of the angels is used to 
form a prelude to tlio wickedness of man and the avenging flood 
(vi. 3). Noah, tlie father of Ham, Shem and Japheth, appears as 
tho hero in tlie Hebrew version of the flood (see Dxlugx ; Noah). 
Duplicates (vi. 3.8, g-13) and discropaaoies (vi 19 sq. contrasted 
with -vii. 2 ; or vii. 11, viii. 14 contrasted-with viii. 8, 10, 12) point 
to tJie use of two sources (harmonizing pa.ssages in vii, 3, 7-9). The 
later narrative, which begins with “ the ^aerations ” of Noah 
(vi. 9-22; vii, 6, 11, 13-170, i 8-2J, 24: viii. 1-20, 36-5, 130, 14-19; 
ix. 1-17), is almost complete; note the superscription and the 
length of the flood (365 days; according to other notices the flood 
aprarently lasted only fit or 68 days). In the earlier source Noah 
coUucts seven pairs of clean animals, one of eacli kind ; he sacrifices 
alter leaving the ark, and Yahweh promises not to curso the ground 
or to smite living things again. But in tho later, he talcesonly one 
pair, and subsequently ElShim blesses Noah and makes a covenant 
Mvor again to destroy all flesh by a flood,® The covenant (character¬ 
istic of the latest narratives in Genesis) also prohibits the shedding 
of blood (cf. the story of Cain and Aliel in the earlier source). Man¬ 
kind is now made to descend from the three sons of Noah. The 
older story, however, continues with another step in tho history of- 
civilization, and to Noah is ascribed the colt of the vine, the abuse 
oi which leads to the utterance of a curse upon Canaan and a blessing 
upoa Shem and Japheth (ix. ao-17). The table of nations in x. 
(*' the genemtiens of the sons oi Nosdi ”) presen'es seversl signs of^ 
composite origin (contrast e.g, x. 7 with w. sS sq,, Ludim t>. 13 with 
V. 22, and the Canaanite families v. t6 with the di.spersiott^" after-- 
wards," u. 18, Ac); see Canaan; Genealogy; Nimrod, The 
history of the primitive age coadudes with the story of the tower 


1 The abrupt introduction of a snail poem (iv. 23 seq.) wasdong 
ago regarded as due to tlN use of separate aourcee- (10 the Calvinist 
Isaac oe la Peyrdre, 1654). 

s The divergances-of-detail,-with oomepqndiiig stylistic variatiOBS, 
were xvoopiized long ago (s.g. by Father Simon in 16S2), 
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of Babsl (b, 1-9) which» etarting from a popular etymoIoBv of Babel 
(‘ »te of God as though from Balbel r coufusion ■'), tells hw 
Yahweh feared lest mankind should becometoopowcrfullef.iii.aj.jji 
Md seeks to explain the origin of the numerous languages in use* 
It IS mdepentot of which already assumes a confusion of tongues 
(vv. 5, ao 3J), the existence of Bahel (». lo), and gives a diSerent 
acc^t of the rise of the various races. This incident in the iournev 
eastwyds (xi 2) is equally independent of the story of the Deluge 
and of Noah s family (see Wellhausen, Prolegometia, p, 316) The 
continuation of the chapter, " the generations of Shcni " (xi. 10-27 
see the Shemite genealogy in x. 21 sqq., and contrast the ages with 
VI. 3), IS m the same stereotyped style as ch. v., and prepares the 
way for the history of the patriarchs. ^ 

generations of Tcrah " (xi. 27) lead to the introduction of 
the first great patharch Abraham (y.i-.).' There is a twofold account 
of his migration to Bethel with his nephew Lot; the more statistical 
form m xi. 31 m., xli. 4b, 3 belongs to the latest source. The state¬ 
ment that the Canaanite was then in the land (xii. fi, cf. xiii. 7) points 
to a time long after the Israelite conquest, when readers needed 
such a reminder (so Hobbes in liis Levietlian, 1651). A famine forces 
him to descend into Egypt, where a story of Sarai (here at least 6 s 
years of ^e ; see xii. 4, xvh. 17) is one of three variants of a similar 
^iiliar incident (cf. xx. 1-17, xxvi. 6-14). The passage is an in- 
^lon (xn, lo-xiii. 2 ; xii. g, xiii. 3 seq. being harmonistic). Tlie 
thread is resumed in the account of the .separation of the patriarch 
and his nephew Lot, who divide tlie land between them. Abraham 
occupies Canaan, but moves south to Hebron, which, according to 
Josh. XIV. 15, wa.s formerly known as Kirjath-Arba. Lot dwells in 
the ba.sin of the Jordan, and his history is continued in the story 
Of tuo clpstnicliofl of Soclorn fttid Gomorruh (xviii.—xix * Hoa xi 8 
Deut. XXIX. 23 speak of Admah and Zeboim). Lot is saved and 
becomes the ancestor of the Moabites and Ammonites, who are 
thus closely related to the descendants of Abraham (note xix. ^7 
unto this day ). The great war with Amraphcl and Chcdorl aomer 
—the defeat of a world-conquering army by 318 men—with the 
misode of Melchizedek, noteworthy for the reference to Jerusalem 
(XIV. 18, cf. Hs. Ixxvi. 2), has nothing in common with the conte.xt 
(see Abraham ; MELcHUfionK). It treats as individuals the place- 
names Mamre and Eshcol (xiv. 13, cf. Num. xiii. 23 seq.), aid by 
menftoning Dan (a. 14) anticipates the events in Josh. xix. 47, ludg. 
XVIII 2y - A cycle ot narratives deals with the promise that the 
bimreii Surai (Sarah) should hear a child whose descendants would 
inhabit the land of Canaan. The importance of the tradition forthe 
liistory of Israel explains both the prominence given to it (cf. already 
XU, 7 Bii. 14-17) and their present complicated character (due lo 
repeated revision). The older narratives compriso (<i) the promise 
that Abrahani shall hayo a son of his own flesh (xv. -the account 
IS composite ; ■* (i) the birth of Ishniael, Abraham’s son by Hagar, 
tncir exile, and Yahweh « jiromisc (xvi., with a separate framework 
in m. la, 3. L 5 seq )—before the birth ol Isaac ; and (c) the promise 
of a son to .Sarui (xviii. 1-15), now combined with the story of Lot 
and tlie overthrow of Sodom. The latest source (xvii.) is marked 
by the jolemn covenant between Yahwoli and Abraham, the revela- 
tion of C.od Almighty (El-.'iliaddni, cf. Ex, vi. 3), and the institution 
of circumcision (otlierwise treated in Ex. iv. 26, Josh. v. 2 sen ), 

1 lie more elevated character of this source as contra.sted with xv. 
and xvui. is as striking as the difference of religious tone in the two 
^counts of the creation (above). Abraham now travels thence 
(XX, 1 Jfebron, see xviii. i), and his advemture in the land of Abimc- 
lech, king of Gerar (xx.), is a duplicate of xii (,ibove). It is con¬ 
tinued m XXI. 22-34, which has a close parallel in the life of Is,Tac 
XXVI., below). Isaac is Ixim in accordance with the divine promise 
(XVUI, 10 at Hebron); the scene is the south of Palestine. The 
story of the dismissal of llagar and Ishniael, and the revelation 
(xxi. 8-21) cannot be separated from xvi. 4-14, where vv. g seq. are 
intended to harmonize tlie passages. Although about sixteen years 
intervene (see xyi. lO ; xxi, 5, 8), Ishmael is a young child who has 
to be carried (xxi. 15), but tlie Hebrew text of xxi 14 (not, however 
the bcptuagint) endeavours to remove the discrepancy.'* " After 
these things comes the offering of Lsaac which implicitly annuls 
the racnfice of the first-lxirn, a not unfamiliar rite in Palestine as 
the denunciations prove (cf. Ezek. xvi. 20 seq., xx. 26; Mic. vi. 7 ; 
Is. Ivii. 5), and thus marks an advance, eg. upon the .story of 
Jiiphthah’s daughter (] udg. xi.). The story may be contrasted with 
the Phoenician account of the sacrifice by Cronos (to be identified 
with El) of his only son, which practically justified the horrid custom 
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, ' a® *‘'*5 Jean le Clero observed that Ur ot the Chaldees 

[C/iasdimj in xi. 28 anticipates Chesed in xxii. 22, and implied some 
knowledge of the land of the Chaldaeans (cf. Ezek. i, 3, xi. 24). 

> The Catholic priest Andrew du Maes (1370) already pointed to 
the names Hebron and Dan as signs of post-Mosaic date. 

’ Note the repetitions in vti. 2 and 3 ; Abraham's faith, w. 4-6 
and his request, v. 8:; contrast the time of day, v. 5 and v. 12, wiii 
tile dates, v. 13 and ti. 16, In to. 12-13 there is a reference to the 
bondage in Egypt. 

* These ud other chronological embanassments, now recognized 
as duo to the framework of the post-exilic wnter (P), have lone been 
observed—by Spinoza, 1671. v /. e 


The detailed account of tbo purchase of the oave of MachpelaH 

importance'forthe 

traditions of the patriarchs, and, like the references to the death of 
Sarah and Abral»m, belongs to tlw latest source (xxiii., xrv. 

The idyllic picture of hfc in xxiv. presupposes that Isaac is sole heir 

‘‘ is probable that xxv. 3, 
Jho place. It is noteworthy that 

Pan place (xxiv, 4, 7, 10; contrast the 

^bjdoiiian home specified in xi. 28, 31; xv. 7). In xxv. 1 son 
Abraliani takes m wife (but eoncuhine, 1 Chron. i. 32 seq.) KetiS 
SK X 5 *“^ bocomes the father of various Arab tribes, e.g. 

bhebaand Dedan (crandsons of Cush in X. 7). * 

tumi^to (X.XV. 12 sqq.) the narrative 

turns to the generations of Isaac ” (xxv. ig sqql The storv of 

not^SintL*L® (XX'’'') f'^s a parallel in^the 

”'34 ; thf n™ explanation.of Beor- 

of alhisim to vv""'““"■y “ “bsonca 

TO t! ,8^ n ft’ aPParont editorial roforenoes to xxi, in 

nnJ®; ?" th*-' story of Isaac's wife at Gerar is briefer 

and not so elevated as that of. Sarah, but the parallel to xxi 22-01 
is more detailed. The birth of Esau imd Jacob Sxv. 21-^)' intr^ 
duces the stoiy of Jacob's craft when Isaac is on tlie point of death 
xxvn.), Ja»b flees to Lalian at Haran to escape Esau’s hatred 
\ but, according to the latest source (P), hel ch^rg^d. 
by Isaac to ^ to Paddaii-Aram, and take a wife there, and hi.s father 
lansfers to Inm the ble.ssmg of Abrnliam (xxvii. 46-xxviii. g) On 

(f“nnorly Luz, accorLg to 
nUco prompts him to accept the God of the 

plKO dioiild he return m waco to his father’s homo (xxvui. 10-22I, 
He passes to the land of ^ the cliildren of the east ” (xxix. j) and 
the scenes which follow are .scarcely situated at Haran, the famous 
mid ancient seat of the wor.sliiii of the moon-god, but in the desert 

by the daughters of Labali 
and their handmaidens lieconics the ’■ father " of the tribi's of Israd 
There arc numerou.s traces of composition from different sources, 
but a satisfactoTO analysis is imi>oasible." The fliglit of Jacob and 
his hoiLsehold (froni lUddan-Arum, xxxi. 18 P) leads over ” toe 
Itiyer (e. 21, i.c. the Euphrates); though tlie seven days’ iourncy 
'1 suggests that ho came to Clilead, 

ThH is b*it from some nearer locality. 

Sth ‘ ““ ovi'l'-’nce against Haran already noticed, 

With tilt u« of the term children of the east ” (xxix. i : cf Ter 

the detail of Laban's kindred 
rfu'Malianiiim (" (two ?] camps ") gives 
alluMons to the meaning oi the name (xxxii, i seq., 
r, II’ tbe plays upon Jabbok, Israel and Pcniel in 

3^11. 22 - 3 »' He meets Esau (xxxii. 3-21, xxxiii. 1-16, another 
reference to leaiel, face ol Goii,” in v. 10), but they part. Jacob 
now comes to Slieclicm " in peace ” (cf. the phrasein xxviii. 21) 
where he buys Imid and erects an altar (xxxiii. 18.20, cf. Abraham 
“ '■®™‘‘f>“^ble story of the violation ol his 
dai^hter Dmali by Shcchem, the son 0/ Hamor tlie Hivito (xxxiv ). 

alternating prommence Xi 
xlamor and Shechem, tho condemnation of Simeon and Levi for their 
H'® in xlix, 3-7), the destruction of the city 
bhechem by all the sons of Jacob, and the survival of the Hamoritee 
as a family centuries later (xxxiii. ig, Judg, ix. 28). The narrative 
contmue.s witli Jacobs loiimey to Bethel, the death of Deborah 
(who irecoinpanied Rebekah to Palestine 140 years previously, see 
xxly. 50, and the latest .source in xxv, 20, xxxv, 28), tlie deatji of 
KMhel (xxxv. 16-20, contrast xxxvii. 10), and ceases abniptly in tlie 
imddle of a sentence (xxxv. 22, but see xlix. 3-4), The latest source 
(xxxv. 9 - 1 .1, 15, aafi-'zg) gives another account of tlic origin of the 
name.s Israel (cf. x.xxii. 28) and Bethel (cf. xxviii. ig), and the 
gincalogy wrongly includes Benjamin among the sons horn outside 
PalMtme (to 24-26), In narrating Jacob’s leisurely return to Lsaac 
at rleoron, the writers quite ignore the many years wiiich have 
elapwd .since he left his lather at the point oi death in Bcersheba 
(xxvn. I, 2, 7, iq, 41). 

1 Scncratiqns of Esau, the same is Edom,” provide much 
valualiie material for the study of Israel’s rival (xxxvi). Tlie 
chapter gives yet another account of tlie separation of Jacob and 
Esau (with TO. 6-8, cl. Abraham and Lot, xiii. 3 seq.), and describes 
the latter s witlidrawal to Seir (cf. already xxxii. 3 ; xxxiii. 14, 16). 

It iTOlndes lusts of diverse origin {e.g. vv. 2-5, contrast xxvi. 34 
xxviu. 9); vanous ” dukes ” (R.V. marg. " chiols ”), or rather 


Points of resemblance in xxiii. with Bifbvionian usage have 
often been exaggerated: comparison ’’shows noteworthy differences” 
n.G’ Pinches, TheOldTeslameHl,p. 238); see Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, lUttUettch, i. 64, Driver, Gen. p. 230, and Addenda. 

Note, S’g’, the sudden introduction of xxix. 13, the curious 
poution of e. 24 (due to P), the double play upon the-names Zcbuliin 
Md Joseph, XXX. ao, 23 seq., theintemal intricacies in the agreement. 
tb. TO. 31-43 ; the difficulties in the-reference to the Utter in xxxi fi 
sqq. (especially v. 10). 

J Sec Ed.^eyer (and B. Luther), a/e IsraeiUen und ihre Neciiar- 
Bdiem (igcK), pp. 238 sqq.; also tiMnhrewd rema 
Onpnes btbltcae (1834), pp. 123 sqq. 


s.t»swrs west* dvatwar* 

1 remarks of C. T. Bekc, 
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thousands *' or " clans '* j and also the *' sons " of Scir the Horite» 
ij. Horite clans (e«. ao seq. and m, 29 seq.). A summary of Edomite 
kl^s is ascribed to the period before the Israelite monarchy {m. 
ai-39), and the record concludes with the “ dukes ” of Esau, the 
lather of the Edomites {vv. 40-43, cf, names in ue. 10-14, i J-I 9 > ‘ 
Finally, Genesis turns from the patriarchs to the “ generations of 
Jacob ’’ (xxxvii. 2), and we have stories of the “ sons," the ancestors 
of the tribes. (In xxxiv. the incidents which primarily concerned 
Simeon and f-evi alone have, however, been adjusted to the general 
history of Jacoli and his family.) The first place is given to Joseph 
(xxxvu.), although xxxviii. crowds the early history of the family 
of Jud.ili into the twenty-two years between xxxvii. 2 and Jacob’s 
descent into Egypt (see xli, 46,47 ; xlv, 6).* In xxxvii., xipox. sqq. 
we have an admiralile specimen of writing quite distinct in stamp 
from the patriarchal stories. The romance which has here been 
utilised shows an acquaintance witli Egypt; the narratives are 
discursive, not laconic, everything is more detailed, and more under 
the influence of literary art. The Reulxm and Simeon which appear 
in it are not the characters which we meet in xxxiv., xxxv. 22, or in 
the poem xlix. 3-7; and the tribes of Ephraim and Mana-ssch do 
not .scruple to claim ancestry from Joseph and the daughter of an 
Egyptian priest at the seat of the worship of the sun-god (xli. 45). 
The narratives are composite, Joseph incurs the ill-will of his 
brethren because of Israel’s partiality or because of hfs significant 
dreams. He is at Sheclicm or at Dothan ; and when the brothers 
seek to slay him, Judali proposes that he .should be sold to Ishmaelites, 
or Reuben suggests that he should be cast into a pit, where Midianites 
find and kidnap him (xxxvii., cf. xl. 1 j). The latter sell him to the 
eunuch Potiphar, but ho appears in the service of a married house¬ 
holder (xxxix., the .second clause of v. i harmonises). Amoiu other 
signs of dual origin are the alternation of “ Jacob ’’ and "Israel," 
and the prominence of Judah (xliii. 3, « ; xliv. 14, 18) or of Reuben 
(xlii. 22, 37). The money is found in a ’’ bag ’’ as the brothers 
encamp (xlii 27, 280 ; xliii.), or in a ’’ sack ’’ when they reach home 
(xiii. 8-2(1, 29-.35, 281), 3() sq.). When Israel and his family de.sccnd 
into Egypt, the latest source gives a detailed li.st which agrees in 
thu main with the Israelite subdivisions (xlvi. (1-27, cf. Niim. xxvi. 
and I Cliron. ii.-viii.). The families dwell in tlie land of Co,sheq, 
oast of the Delta, " for every shejiherd is an abomination unto the 
Egyptians" (xlv. to; xlvi 28-34; xlvii i-h); nr they are in 
the ’’land of Itameses’’ (xlvii, n, and Septuagint in xlvi. 28); ^ 
Joseph's policy during the famine is next dcscrilxid (xlvii. la-afil, 
altliougli it would have been more in jilaco after xli. (see ih 34). 
There arc several difllriilties in Jaeob’.s blessing of the sons of Jos’eiih 
(xlviii.).* The blessing in xlix. is a collection of poetical passages 
praising or blaming the various tribes, and must certainly 
date after the Israelite settlemtmt in Palestine; see further the 
articles on the tribes. Jacob’s dying instructions to Joseph (xlvii. 
39-31) are continued in 1 . I sr|ij , his charge to his sons (xlix. 38 
sqii., P) in 1 . 12 sea. It is significant that Jacob’s body is taken to ' 
Palestine, but tlic lirntliren return to Egypt; in spite of a poasible 
allusion to tlio famine in v. 21, the late chronological scheme would 
imply that it had long ceased (sec xlv. fi, xlvii. 28). The book closes 
with the death of Joseph about fifty years later, after the birth of 
the children of Machir, who himself was a contemporary of Moses 
forty years after the Exodus (Num. xxxii. 39-41). Jo.seph’s Ixidy 
is cmlwlined, but it is not until thu concluding chapter of the book 
of Joshua (xxiv. 32) that liis bones find their last resting-place. 

Only on the assumption that the book of Genesis is a composite 
work is it possible to explain the duplication of events, the varying 
use of the divine names Yahwek and ElShlm, the 
linguistic and stylistic differences, the internal intri- 
racies of the subject matter, and the differing stand¬ 
points as regards tradition, chronology, morals and 
religion,® The cumulative effect of the whole evidence is too 
strong to be withstood, and already in llie 17th century it was 
recognized that the book was of composite origin. Immense 
labour has been spent in llie critical analysis of the contents, but 
it is only since the work of Graf (1866) and Wellhauscn (1878) that 
a satisfactory literary hypothesis has been found which explained 

' It is interesting to find that the Spanish Rabbi Isaac (of Toledo, 
A.D. 982-1037), noticing that the royal li.st must lie later than the 
time of Saul (also recognixud by Martm I.iitlier and others), proposed 
to assign tliu chapter to the age of Jehoslia)>liat. 

* But the chronology is hopeless, and only ten yeans are allowed 
according to another and later scheme (xxv, 2b, xxxv. 28, xlvii, 9). 

* Cf. the account of the Israelites in Egypt, where they are in 
Goshen, unaffected by the plagues (Ex. viii. 22, lx. 2b), or, according 
to another view, are living in the midst of the Egyptians {e.g, xii. 23). 

* K. 7 breaks the context; there is rejietition in vv. loi and 138 ; 
interchange of the names Jacob and Israel; v. 12 suggests a blessing 
upon Joseph himself; and with m. t; seq. (the blessing of the sons, 
not of Joseph), contrast uu. 20 sqq. (the singular " in thee," v, 20). 

* Only the more noticeable pwuUarities have been mentioned in 
the preceding columns. 


the most obvious intricacies. The Graf-Wellhausen literary 
theory has gained the assent of almost all trained and unbiased 
biblical scholars, it has not been shaken by the more recent light 
from external evidence, and no alternative theory has as yet been 
produced. The internal features of Genesis demand some formu¬ 
lated theory, more precise than the indefinite concessions of 
the 17th century, beyond which the opponents of modem literary 
criticism scarcely aiivance, and the Graf-Wellliausen theory, in 
spite of the numerous difficulties which it leaves untouched, is 
the only adequate starting-point for the study of the book. 
According to this. Genesis is a post-exilic work composed of a 
post-exilic priestly source (P) and non-priestly earlier sources 
which differ markedly from P in language, style and religious 
standpoint, but much less markedly from one and another.® 
These sources can be traced elsewhere in the Pentateuch and 
Joshua, and P itself is related to the post-exilic works Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah. In its present form Genesis is an indi.s- 
pensable portion of the biblical history, and consequently its 
literary growth cannot be viewed apart from that of the 
books which follow. On internal grounds it appears that the 
Pentateuch and Joshua, as they now read, virtually come in 
between an older history by “ Deuteronomic ” compilers (easily 
recognizable in Judges and Kings), and the later treatment of the 
monarchy in Chronicles, where the influence of tlie circle which 
produced P and the present Mosaic legislation is quite discernible. 
There have been stages where earlier extant sources have been 
cut down, adjusted or revised by compilers who have incorporated 
fresh material, and it is the later compilers of Genesis who have 
made the book a fairly knit whole. ’The technical investigation 
of the literary problem.s (especially the extent of the earlier 
sources) is a work of great complexity, and, for ordinary purposes, 
it is more important to obtain a preliminary appreciation of the 
general features of the contents of Genesis. 

That the records of the pre-historic ages in Gen. i.-xi. are at 
complete variance with modern science and archaeological 
[ research is unquestionable.^ Hut although it is ini- „ 
possible to regard them any longer either as genuine 
history or as subjects fur an allegorical interpretation 
(which would prove the accuracy of any record) they arc of 
distinct value as human documents. ’They reflect the ideas 
and thoughts of the Hebrews, they illustrate their conceptions of 
God and the universe, and they furnish material for a comparison 
of the moral development of the Hebrews with that of other 
early races. Some of the traditions are closely akin to those 
current in ancient Babylonia, but a careful and impartial com¬ 
parison at once illustrates in a striking manner the relative 
moral and spiritual superiority of our writers. On these subjects 
see further Cosmogony ; Deluge.® 

The records of the patriarchal age, xii.-l. are very variously 
estimated, although the great majority of scholars agree that 
they are not contemporary and that they cannot be used, as they 
stand, for pre-Mosaic times. Apart from the ordinary arguments 
of historical criticism, it is to be noticed that external evi¬ 
dence does not support the assumption that the records preserve 

* On the course of modern criticism and on thu various sources: 
P, J (Judaean or Yahwist), E (Ephraimite or Elohist), see Bioi.e 
{Oli Test Criticism), The passages usually assigned to I’ in Genesis 
arc: i. i-ii. 411; v. 1-28, 30-32 ; vi. 9-22 ; vii. 0 (and parts of 7-9), 
II, I 3 -I 0 », 18-21, 24; viii. i-2a, 38-3, 13a, 14-19; ix. 1-17, 28-29; 
X. 1-7, 20, 22-23, 31-32 ; xi. 10-27, I **>• 4^'-5 1 xoi. 6, Ii8-i2a ; 
xvi. la, 3, 13-16 ; xvii.; xix. 29 ; xxi. 18, 28-3; xxiii.; xxv. 7-iia, 
12-17, >0'*Oi 868 ; xxvi. 34-33; xxvii. 46-x.xviii, 9 ; xxix. 24, 286, 
29; xxxi. 188; xxxiii. i8a; xxxiv. i-2a, 4, 6, 8-10, 13-18, 20-24, 
part of 23, 27-29 ; xxxv. 9-13, 15, 228-29 ; xxxvi. (in the mam); 
xxxvii. i-2b; xli. 46; xlvi, 6-27 ; xlvii. 3-62, 7-11, 278-28 ; xlviii. 
3-7 ; xlix. la, 288-33,1 . 12-13. 

1 Sec on this, especially, S R. Driver’.s in the" Westminster 

Commentaries ’’ (seventh ed., 1909). 

* The above is typical of modem biblical criticism which is 
comfielled to recognize the human element (and can thus have no 
a priori preconceptions in approaching the Old Testament), but at 
the same time reveals ever more decisively the presence of purifying 
influences, without which the records of Israel would have had no 
permanent interest or value. They thus gain a new value which 
cannot be impaired when it is realized that their significance is quite 
independent of their origins. 
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genuine pre-Mosaic history, 
arbitrary distinction between 
age and the latet; age. Exte 
universal deluge and no dispersal of mankind in the third millen¬ 
nium B.C., throws its own light upon the opening centuries of 
the second. It has revealed conditions which are not reflected 
in Genesis, and important facts upon which the book is silent— 
unless, indeed, there is a passing allusion to the great Babylonian 
monarch Khammurabi in the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. Any careful 
perusal of modern attempts to recover historical farts or an 
historical outline from the book will show how very inadequate 
the material proves to be, and the reconstructions will be found to 
depend upon an interpretation of the narratives which is often 
liberal and not rarely precarious, and to imply such reshaping and 
rewriting of the presumed facts that the cautious reader can place 
little reliance on them. Whatever future research may bring, it 
cannot remove the internal peculiarities which combine to show 
that Genesis preserves, not literal history, but popular traditions 
of the past. External evidence has proved the antiquity of 
various elements, but not that of the form or context in which 
they now appear ; and the difference is an important one. We 
have now a background upon which to view the book, and, on the 
one hand, it has become obvious that the records preserve—as is 
only to be expected—Oriental customs, beliefs and modes of 
thought. But it has not been demonstrated that these are 
exclusively pre-Mosaic. On the other hand, a better acquaint¬ 
ance with the ancient political, sociological and religious con¬ 
ditions has made it increasingly difficult to interpret the records 
as a whole literally, or even to find a place in pre-Mosaic Palestine 
for the lives of the patriarchs as they are depicted.' Nevertheless, 
though one cannot look to Genesis for the history of the early part 
of the second millennium n.c., the study of what was thought of 
the past, proves in this, as in many other cases, to be more 
instructive than the facts of the past, and it is distinctly more 
important for the biblical student and the theologian to under¬ 
stand the thought of the ages immediately preceding the founda¬ 
tion of Judaism in the 5th century b.c. than the actual history of 
many centuries earlier. 

A noteworthy feature is the frequent personification of peoples, 
tribes or clans (see Geisbalocy : Biblical). Midian {i.e. the 
Midianites) is a son of Abraham ; Canaan is a son of 

father 

(ettnrta. of Rumah and grandfather of the famous S. Arabian 
state Sheba and the traders of Dedan (x. 6 sq., cf. 
Ezek. xxvii. 20-22). Bethuel the father of Rebekah is the brother 
of the tribal names Uz and Buz (xxii. 21 sqq., cf. Jer. xxv. 20,2^^). 
Jacob is otherwise known as Israel and becomes the father of 
the tribes of Israel; Joseph is the father of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and incidents in the life of Judah lead to the birth 
of Perez and Zerah, Judaean elans. This personification is 
entirely natural to the Oriental, and though “ primitive ” is not 
necessarily an ancient trait.- It gives rise to what may be 
termed the “ prophetical interpretation of history ” (S. R. 
Driver, Genesis, p. iii), where the character, fortunes or history 
of the apparent individual are practically descriptive of the 
people or tribe which, according to tradition, is named after or 
descended from him. The utterance of Noah over Canaan, 
Shem and Japheth (ix. 25 sqq.), of Isaac over Esau and Jacob 
(xxvii.), of Jacob over his sons (xlix.) or grand.sons (xlviii.), 
would have no meaning to Israelites unless they had some con¬ 
nexion with and interest for contemporary life and thought. 
Herein lies the force of the description of the wild and independent 
Ishmael (xvi. 12), the “father” of certain well-known tribes 
(xxv. 13-15); or the contrast between the skilful hunter Esau 
and the quiet and respectable Jacob (xxv. 27), and between the 

' See the remarks of W. R. Smith, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1888), pp. 128 
seq. (from the sociological .side), and for general considerations, 
A. A. Sevan, Crit. Rev. (1893), pp. 138 sqq.; S. R. Driver, Genesis, 
pp. xhii. sqq. 

” Cf. Amos 1 . II ; i Chron. ii. iv. (note iv. 10), the Book of Jubilees 
(sec above), and also Arabian usage (W. R. Smith, Ktnshtp and 
Marti^e, ch. i.). For modem examples, see E. I.ittmann, Orient. 
Stud. Theodor NUldehe (ed. Bezold, 1906), pp. 942-938. 


There are no grounds for any 
the " pre-historic^’ pre-Abrahamic 
•nal evidence, which recognizes no 


tiller Cain who becomes the typical nomad and the pastoral Abel 
(iv. 1-15). The interest of the struggles between Jacob and 
Esau lay, not in the history of individuals of the distant past, 
but in ^e fact tliat the names actually represented Israel and 
its near rival Edom. These features are m entire accordance 
with Oriental usage and give expression to current belief, existing 
relationships, or to a poetical foreshadowing of historical vicissi¬ 
tudes. But in the effort to understand them as they were 
originally understood it is very obvious that this method of 
interpretation can be pressed too far. It would be precarious 
to insist that the entrances into Palestine of Abraham and Jacob 
(or Israel) typified two distinct immigrations. The separation 
of Abraham from I.ot (cf. Lotan, an Edomite name), of Isaac 
from Hagar-lshmael, or of Jacob from Esau-Edom scarcely 
points to the relative antiquity of the origin of these non- 
Israelite peoples who, to judge from the evidence, were closely 
related. Or, if the “ sons ” of Jacob had Aramaean mothers, 
to prove that those which are derived from the wives were upon 
a higher level than the “ sons ’’ of the concubines is more difficult 
tlian to allow that certain of the tribes must have contained 
some element of Aramaean blood (cf. i Chron. vii. 14, and see 
Asher; Gad; Manasseh). Some of the names are clearly 
not those of known clans or tribes (e.g. Abraham, Isaac), and 
many of the details of the narratives obviou.sly have no natural 
ethnological meaning. Stories of heroic ancestors and of tribal 
eponyms intermingle; personal, tribal and national traits are 
interwoven. The entrance of Jacob or Israel with his sons 
suggests that of the children of Israel. The story of Simeon 
and Levi at Shechem is clearly not that of two individuals, 
sons of the patriarch Israel; in fact the story actually uses the 
term “wrought fully in Israel ” (cf. Jud. xx. 6, 10), and the 
individual Shechem, the son of Hamor, cannot be .separated 
from the city, the scene of the incidents. Yet Jacob’s life with 
Laban has many purely individual traits. And, further, there 
intervenes a remarkable passage with an account of his conflict 
with the divine being who fears the dawn and is unwilling to 
reveal his name. In a few versos the “ wrestling ” (’-A -f) of 
Jacob (yi'dqbb) is associated with the Jabbok {yabhSq ); his 
“ striving ” explains his name Israel; at Peniel he sees “ the 
face of God,” and when touched on his vulnerable spot- the 
hollow of the thigh—he is lamed, hence “ the children of Israel 
eat not the sinew of the hip which is upon the hollow of the 
thigh unto this day ” (xxxii. 24-32). Other examples of the fusion 
of different features can be readily found. Three divine beings 
appear to Abraham at the sacred tree of Hebron, and when the 
birth of Isaac (from sahaq, “ laugh ”) is foretold, the account of 
Sarah’s behaviour is merely a popular and trivial story suggested 
by the child’s name (xviii. 12-15 1 see also xvii. 17, xxi. 6, 9). 
An extremely fine passage then describes the patriarch’s inter¬ 
cession for Sodom and Gomorrah, and the narrative passes on 
to the catastrophe which explains the Dead Sea and its desert 
region and has parallels elsewhere (e.g. the Greek legend of Zeus 
and Hermes in Phrygia). Lot escapes to Zoar, the name gives 
rise to the pun on the “ little ” city (xix. 20), and his wife, on 
looking back, becomes one of those pillars of salt which still 
invite speculation. Finally the names of his children Moab and 
Ammon arc explained by an incident when he is a cave-dweller 
on a mountain. 

To primitive minds which speculated upon the " why .and where¬ 
fore " of what they saw around them, the narratives of Genesis 
afforded an an.swcr. They preserve, in fact, some of the popular 
philosophy and belief of the Hebrews. Tliey furnish what must 
nave been a s.atisfactory origin of the names Edom,Moab and Ammon, 
Mahanaim and Succoth, Bethel, Beersheba, &c. They explain why 
Shechem, Bethel and Beershelia were ancient sanctuanes (see further 
below); why the seipent writhes along the ground (iii. 14); and 
why the hip sinew might not 1 )C eaten (xxxii. 32). To these and a 
hundred other miestibns the national and tribal stories - of which 
no doubt only a few have survived, and of which other form.s, earlier 
or later, more crude or more refined, were doubtless current - furnish 
an evidently adequate answer. Myth and legend, fact and fiction, 
the common stock of oral tradition, have been handed down, and 
thus constitute one of the most valttble sources (or popular Hebrew 
thouglit. ^ 

The book is not to be judged from any one-sided estimate of its 
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ioenteati. My tbe nde oi much that seems trivial, and even non- 
tmoral—for tiie patriarchs thumsolvee arc not Bumtb—it is noteworthy 
how troquently the narratives are didactic. The characteristic 
sense of collective responsibility, which appears more incidentally 
in XX. 7, Is treated with striking intensity in a passage (xviii. 23-33) 
which uses the legend of Botlom and Gomorrah as a vehicle for the 
stntOTent of a familiar problem (cf. Esak. xviii., Ps. htxiii.. Job). 
It will be observed tliat interviews with divine beings presented as 
little difficiiltv to the primitive minds of old as to tlic modem 
native; even the idea of intercourse of supernatural beings with 
mortals (vi. 1-4) is to-day equally intelligible. Tlie modem un¬ 
tutored luitive lias a not dissimilar undeveloped and childlike 
attitude towards the divine, a naive theology and a simple cultus. 
The most circumstantial tales are told of imaginary figures, and 
the moat incredible details clothe the lives of the hi.storicnl heroes 
of the past. So abundant is tiro testimony of modem travellers to 
the extent to which Eastern custom and thought elucidate the 
interpretation of the Bible, that it is very important to notice 
those features which illustrate Genesis. ‘‘The Oriental," writes 
S. 1. Curtiss (im. sacra, Jan. 1501, pp. 103 sqq,), " is least Of all a 
scientific historian. He is the prince of story-teliccs, narratives 
real and imaginative, spring from his lips, which are the truest 
portraiture of composite rather than mdividual Oriental life, though 
narrated under forms of individual exiierienre." There are there¬ 
fore, many preliminary points whiCli combine to show that the 
critical stuflent cannot isolate the book from Oriental life and 
thought; iLs tmniuenoss lies in the manner in which the material 
has been shaped and the use to winch it has been put. 

The Book of Jubilees (not earlier than the snd century b.c.) 
presents the history in another form. It retains some of the 
Qutuhm matter, often with considerable reshaping, 

ot iatt, omits many details (especially those to which exception 
could be taken), and adds much that is novel. The 
chronological system of the latest source in Genesis becomes an 
c aboratc reckoning of heavenly origin. Written under the 
obvious influence of later religious aims, it is especially valuable 
because one can readily compare the two methods of presenting 
the old traditions.’ There is the same kind of personification, 
fresh examples of the “ prophetical interpretation of history,” 
and by the side of the older “ primitive ” thought arc ideas 
which can only belong to this later period, In each case we have 
merely a selection of current traditional lore. For example, 
Gen. VI. 1-4 mentions the marriage of divine beings with the 
daughters of men and the birth of NephJlIm or giants (cf, Num 
xui. 33). Uter allusions to this myUi (e,g. Baruch iii. 26-28, 
Book of Enoch VI. sqq., 2 Peter ii. 4,1'^c.) are not based upon this 
passage; the fragment itself is all tliat remains of some more 
organic written myth which, os is well-known, has parallels 
among other pcoples.“ Old myths underlie the account of tlie 
creation and the garden of Eden, and traces of other versions 
or forms appear elsewhere in the . Old Testament. Again, the 
UlQ Testament throws no light upon the redemption of Abraham 
(Is. XXIX. 22), although the Targums and other sources profess 
to be well-informed. The isolated reference to Jacob’s conquest 
of Shechem in Gen. xlviii. 22 must have belonged to another 
conte-xt, and later writings give in a later and thoroughly in¬ 
credible form allied traditions. In Ilosea xii. 4, Jacob’s wrestling 
IS mentioned before the scene at Bethel (Gen. xxxii. 24 sqq 
xxviii, II sqq.). The overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
described m Genesis (xviii. seq.), but Hosea refers only to that 
of Adraah and Zeboim (xi. 8, cf. Deut. xxix. 23, Gen. x. 19)— 
different versions of the great catastroplie were doubtless current 
Consequently investigation must start with the particular 


The Book of Jubilees also enables the student to tost the aniu 
ments baaed upon anv study rc.stricted to Genesis alone Thus I 
shows that the ‘‘ primitive‘^eatuies of Gen«is atf^ a cri^erim 
which IS biological rather than Chronological. This is oftoi 
mnored. For ^mplc, the conveyance of the field of Machpelal 
(xxm.) IS conspicuous for the absenec of any reference to a wntt« 
contract in contrast to tlie " business" methods in Jer. xxxii 
This docs not prove that Gen. xxiii. is early, because writing wm 
used in I’alcstine aliout Hoo n.c., and, on tlie other hand, the inon 
simple formsof agreement are stiU familiar after the tlmeof Joremiat 
*'«' ^milarly, no safe argument can be base^ 

upon the institution of blood-revenge in Gen. iv., when one observes 

Tracboaites of the time 01 
Herod the Great nosephus. Am. xvi. 0, 1), or tlie varying usages 
among modem tribes, > '» . .r “e 

• On the Jewish forms, see R. H. Charles, Book of Jubilut (looal 
.pp. 33 seq. ' 


details which happen to be preserved, and these not necessarily 
in their original or in their only:form. Since the antiquity of 
elements of tradition is independent of the shape in Which they 
appear before us, a careful distinction must be drawn between 
those details which do not admit of being dated or located and 
those which do. There is evidence for the existence of the 
names Abram, Jacob and Joseph previous to 900 b.c., but 
this does not prove the antiquity of the present narratives 
encircling them. Babylonian tablets of the creation date from 
the 7th century B.c., but their contents are many centuries 
earlier (viz. the age of Khammurabi), whereas tbe .Phoenician 
myths of the origin of things are preserved in a late form by the 
mte writers Damascius and Philo of Byblus. Gen. xiv., which 
may preserve some knowledge of the reign of Khammurabi, is 
on mternal literary grounds of the post-exilic age, and it is at 
least a coincidence that the Babylonian texts, often quoted in 
support of the genuineness of the narrative, belong to about tbe 
same period and use early Babylonian history for purely didactic 
purposes.* In general, just as the Book of Jubilees, while 
presenting many elements of old tradition, betrays on decisive 
mternal grounds an age later than Genesis itself, so, in turn, 
there, is sufBcient-conclusive evidence that Genesis in its present 
form includes older features, but belongs to the, age to Which 
(on quite indeoendent grounds) the rest of the Pentateuch must 
be ascribed. 

Popular tradition often ignores events of historical importance, 
or, as repeated experience shows, will represent them m such a 
form that the true historical kernel could never have 
been recovered without some external clue. The 
absence of definite references to the events of the 
Israelite monarchy does not necessarily point to the 
priority of the traditions in Genesis or their later date. Neverthe¬ 
less, some allu.sion to national fortunes is reflected, in the exalta- 
tion of Jacob (Israel) over Esau (Edom), and in the promise that 
the latter should break the yoke from his neck,* Israelite, kings 
arc foreshadowed (xvii. 6, xxxv. 11, P), and Israel’s kingdom has 
the ideal limits as ascribed to .Solomon (xv. 18, see i Kings iv, 21; 
but cf, art. Solomon), Judah is promised a world-wide king 
(xlix. 8-10), though elsewhere the supremacy of Joseph rouses the 
)wlousy of his “ brothers ” (xxxvii. 8). Different dates and 
circles of interest are thus manifest. The cursing and dispersion 
of Simeon and Levi (xlix. 5-7) recall the fact that Simeon’s 
cities were in the territory of Judah (Josh. xix. i, 9), and that the 
•Levitical priests are later scattered and commended to the 
benevolence of the Israelites. But the curse obviously represents 
an attitude quite opposed to the blessing pronounced upon Levi 
by Moses (Dcut. xxxiii. 8-11). The Edomite genealogies (xxxvi.) 
represent a more extensive people than the references in the 
popular stories suggest, and the latter by no means indicate that 
Edom had so important a career as we actually gather from a few 
allusions to its kings (xxxvi. 31-39).“ The references to Philis¬ 
tines are ^chronistic for tlie pre-Mosaic age, and it is dear that 
the tradition of a solemn covenant with a Phih'stine king and hi.s 
general (xxi. 22 seq., xxvi. 26 sqq.) does not belong to the age or 
which remembered the grievous oppressions of the 
Philistine.s or felt contempt for these uncircumcised ” enemies 
of Israel.* Finally, the thread of the tradition unmistak¬ 
ably represents a national unity of the twelve sons (tribes) of 




V/ tnc Otic, 


Vjot''iL.*7-29, 30 seq. This is significantiy altered m the later 


__ _ _ ...... __ 

writings (Jub. xxin. 34 aad the Tar^iil^' "ll'is wort'hnotidngThit 
m Jub, xxvt. ^3 now turn is riven to Gen. xxvii. 41 by chanrinr 
Isaac 8 approaChi^ death (which laises serious difiiculties in the 
fnitory of Jacob) into Esau’s wish that it may soon.comu. 

Sea E, Meyer (and B. Luther), Die IsreuUttH und Hire Nackbar- 
stdmme (iqofi), pp. 386-380, 442-446. 

“ See Philistinbs._ The covenant with Abimelech may be 
compared with the friendship between David and Acliish (i Sam. 
spevii.), who IS actually called Abimelech in the heading of Ps. xxxiv. 
(to I Sam. xxi. 10). If this is a mistake (and not a variant tradi¬ 
tion) it IS a very remarkable one. The treatment, of the covenant 
. Y {’“'V. 28 sqq.), on the other hand, Is only 

intefflgible when one recalls the attitude ot Judah to the Philistiae 
cities lu the 2nd century B.c.; see R, H. cWles, ad, loc. 
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IsimI; .but tbi< tinit^ was not.felt &t certain .periods of.db- 
erganiaatien,'ejKi the idea of'including Judah among'the sons'of 
■Israel codfd-not have arisen at a time when Israel and Judah 
were rival JcingdowJ In so far as the traditions can be read in the 
light of biblical history it is evident that .they belong to different 
■gesiand represent different national, tribal, or local standpoints. 
Another 'noteworthy feature is the interest taken in sacrtd 
tiies. Certain places are distinguished by theophanies or by the 
■erection of an altar (f(l.:place of sacrificial slaughter), 
tabdr incidents are narrated with a very intelligible 

piteu. purpose. Mizpah in Gilead is the scene of a covenant 
or treaty between Jacob and hb Aramaean relative 
commemorated by a pillar (Mafflbah). It was otherwise known 
for an annual religious ceremony, the traditional origin of which b 
related in the story of JephtHah’s vow and sacrifice-fjudg. xi.), 
and its priests are denounced by Hosea (v. i). Shtchem, the 
famous city of the Samaritans (“ the foolish nation,” Ecclus. 1 . 
*6), where Joseph was buried (Josh. xxiv. 3a), had a sanctuary 
and a sacred pillar and tree. It was the scene of the coronation 
(a religious ceremony) of Abimelech Hudg. ix.), and Rfhoboam 
(i Kings xii. i). Tlie pillar was ascribed to Jo^ua (Josh, xxiv, 
a6 seq.), and although Jacob set up at Shcchem an “ altar,” the 
verb suggests that the original object was a pillar (Gen. xxxiii, 
*o). The first ancestor of Israel, on the other'hand, b merely 
associated with a theoplmny atan oracular tree (xii. 6). The Ben- 
jamite Belkel was especially famous in Israelite religious history. 
The story tells how Jacob discovered its sanctity,—it was the 
gate of heaven,—made a covenant with its God, established the 
sacred pillar, and instituted its tithes (xxviii.). The prophetess 
Deborah dwelt under a palm-tree near Bethel (Judg. Kr. 5), and 
her name is also that of the foster-mother of Rebekah who was 
buried near Bethel beneath tlie “ oak of weeping ” (xxxv. 8 j 
Boehm (“ weeping ”) elsewhere receives its name when an 
angel appeared to the Israelites (Judg. ii. i, Septuagint ad^ 
Bethel). To the prophets Hosea and Amos the cultus of Bethel 
was superstitious and immoral, even though it was Yahweh 
himself who was worshipped there (see Betuel). South of 
Hebron lay Benskeba, an important centre and place of pilgrim¬ 
age, with a special numen hy vriiom oaths were taken (Amos 
viii. 14, see Sept, and the commentaries). Isaac built its altar, 
and Isaac’s God guarded Jacob in hb journeying (xxxi. sp, 
xlvi. i). This patriarch and hb “ brother ” Ishmael are closely 
associated with the district south of Judah, both are connected 
with Beer-lahai-roi (xxiv. 63, Sept. xxv. 11), whose fountain was 
the scene of a theophany (xvi.), and their traditions are thus 
localized in the district of Kadesh famous in the events of the 
Exodus (cf. xvi. 14, xxi. 21, xxv. 18, Ex. xv. 23). (See Exodus, 
The.) Abraham planted a sacred tree at Beersheba and invoked 
” the everlasting God ” (xxi. 33). But the patriarch is more 
closely identified with Hebron, which had a sanctuary (cf. 2 Sam. 
XV. 7 seq.), and an altar which he built “ unto Yahweh ” (xiii. 18). 
The sacred oak of Mamre was famous in the time of Josephus 
(B./. iv. 9, 7), it was later a haunt of “angeb” (Sozoraen), and 
Constantine was obliged to put down Uie heathenbh trUltus. 
The place still has its holy tree. Bencatli the oak there appeared 
the three divine being.s,and in thecaveofMachpelali the illustrious 
ancestor and his wife were buried. The story of his descent into 
Egypt and the plaguing d Pharaoh b a secondary insertion 
^2di. 10-xiii. 2), and where the patriarch appears at Beersheba It is 
in incidents which tend to connect him with hb '’son ” Isaac 
There is a very distinct tendency to emphasize the importance of 
Hebron. Tol^ from primitive giants by the non-'lsraelite clan 
Caleb-(g.v.) it has now become predominant in the patriarthal 
traditions. Jacob leaves hb dying father at Beersheba (xxviii. 
10), but.according to the latest source he returns to him at.Hebron 

i xxxv. «7), and here, north of Beersheba, he continues to live 
xxxvii. 14, *ivi, 1-5). The cave of MachpClah became the gra-ve 
of Isaac, Rebekah and Leah (but not Rachel); and though Jacob 

> .Ia,a Sasn. xix. 43 (original text) the men of Israel claim to be 
the.fitst-bom lathcr tb^ jiudali,; ,cf. i Chron. v. 1 seq., where tlie 
birthright (after Reuben was d«gmded)>is explicitly conferred upon 
Joseph (Ephraim and Monassdi). 


appears to he buried, beyond the Iordan, it is the latest-source 
.which places his^-ve at Hebron (1. i-i i and i» seq.). So in still 
later tradition, all the sons of Jacob with the exception of 
Joseph find their last resting-jdace-at Hebron, and in Jewkli 
prayer* for the dead it b hcMught that their souk may'he 
bound up with those of the patriarchs, or that they may go to the 
cave of Machpelah and thence to the Cherubim.* -The increasing 
prominence of-the old Calebite locality is notthe least interesting 
phase in the comparative study of the patriarchal traditions. 

The association of the ancestors of Israel with certain sites is a 
feature which finds analogies even in modem Palestine. There 
are old centres of cult which have never lost the veneration of the 
people; the shrines are known as the tombs of saints or wdlis 
(patrons) wth such orthodox-names as St George, Elijeh, &c. 
Traditions justify the reputation for sanctity, and not only are 
similar stories told of distinct figures, but - there are varying 
tradittans of a single figure.* The places have retained their 
sacred character despite political and religious -vicissitudes; 
they are far older than their, present names, wid such b the con¬ 
servatism of the east that it is. not surprising when, .for example, 
a sacred tomb at Gener stands quite close to the she of an ancient 
holy place, about 3000 years old, tlie -existence Of Which was 
first made- known in the course of excavation. Genesb, preserves 
a selection of traditions relating to a few of the old Palestinian 
centres of- cult. We cannot suppose that these first gained their 
sacred character in the pre-Mosaic “patriarchal ” age; there is in 
any case the obvious difficulty of bridging the gap between the 
descent into Egypt and the Exodus, and it b clear that -when 
the Israelites entered Palestine they came among a people whose 
religion, tradition and thought were fully established. It is only 
in accorfaime with analogy if stories were current in Israel of 
the institution of the sacred places, and closer study shows that 
we do not preserve the original version of these traditions.* 

A venerated tree in modem Palestine will owe its sanctity 
to some tradition, associating it, it may be, with some 
saint: the Israelites in their turn held the belief that the 
sacred tree at Heliron was one beneatii which their first an¬ 
cestor sat when three divine beings revealed themselves to him. 
But it is noteworthy that YahwCh alone is now prominent; 
the tradition has been revised, apparently in writing, and, later, 
the author of Jubilees (xvi.) ignores the triad. At Beer-lahai-roi 
an El (“ god ”) appeared to Hagar, whence the name of her 
child Ishmael; but the writer prefers the unambiguou.s proper 
name Yahweh, and, what is more, the divine being is now 
Yalnveh’s angel-^:he Almighty’s subordinate (xvi.). 'fhe older 
traits show themselves partly in the manifestation of various 
Els, and partly in the cruder anthropomorphbm of the earlier 
sources. Later hands have by no means eliminated or modified 
them altogether, and in xxxi. 53 one can still perceive that the 
present text has endeavoured to obscure the older belief that 
the God of Abraham was not the God of his “ brother ” Nahor 
(see the commentaries). The sacred pillar erected by Jacob at 
Hethtl was solemnly anointed with oil, and it (and not thc place) 
was regmded as the abode of the Deity (xxviii. 18, 22). This 
agrees with all that is known of stone-cults, but it is quite r)bvions 
that this interesting example of popular belief is for -billow the 
religious ideas of the writer of the chapter in its present form.* 
There were many places where it could be said that Yahweh 
had recorded his name and would bless bis worshippers (Ex. 
XX. 24). They were abhorrent to the advanced ethical .teaching 
of-prophets and of those imbued with the spirit of Deuteronomy 
(cf. a Kings .xvHi. 4 with v. *3), and it is patent from Jeremiah, 

* Cf. Joieplius, Anii^. ii. 8, 2 ; Tttl. of xii. Patriarchs ; Acts vii, 
16 (where Shechem is an error); Ocsterlay.aiid Box, litligton ani 
Worship of tha Synagagti*, pp. 340 seq.; M. G. Dampier, m Chnrch 
and SynimgM hqog), p. 78. 

* 9 ee ,J. P. .Peters, Earty Hth. Story (1904), pp. 81 .aqq.; S. A. 
Cook, Relig. of Anc. Patesiine (1908), pp. 19 aqq. 

* lalike maimer the Babylonian story of the-flood has been revised 
and adapted to tlie Hebrew Noah (cf. Nippur, ad. pn.). 

‘ The writer in Jub. .xxvii. 27 treats the pillar as a " sign.” 
Another peeful example of rsvisMo is to he .found.in Joah. xxii., 
when whin .was regarded (by a rei^iwr) as in object oaworthy of 
tfae.religion of Yabwahis aow msiety commemorative. 
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Eiekiel and Is. Ivi.-lxvi. that even at a late datt opinion varied 
M to how Yahwch was to be .served.* It is significant, therefore, 
that the narratives in Genesis (apart from P) reflect a certain 
tolerant attitude ; there is much that is contrary to prophetical 
thought, but even the latest compilers have not obliterated all 
features that, from a strict standpoint, could appear distasteful. 
.Mthough the priestly source shows how the lore could be reshaped, 
and jubilees represents later efforts along similar lines, it is 
evident that for ordinary readers the patriarchal traditions could 
not be presented in an entirely new form, and that to achieve 
their aims the writers could not be at direct variance with 
current thought. 

It will now he understood why several scholars have sought to 
recover earlier forms of the traditions, the stages through which the 
m.iterial has pa.ssed, and the place of the earher forms and stages 
in the history and religion of Israel. These labours are indi.spensable 
for scientific liihlicul study, and arc most fruitful when they depend 
upon comprehensive methods of research. When, for example, 
one observes the usual forms of hero-cult and the tendency to regard 
the occupant of the modern .sacred shrine as the ancestor of his 
clients, deeper significance is attached to the references to the pro¬ 
tective care of Abraham and Israel (Is. Ixiii, 16), or to the motherly 
sympathy of Rachel {Jer. xxxi. 15). And, again, when one perceives 
the tendency to look upon the alleged ancestor or weli as an almost 
divine lieing, there is mucli to lie .said for the view that tlie patriarchal 
figures were endowed hy popular opinion witli divine attributes. 
Hut here tlic same external evidence warns us tliat these considera¬ 
tions throw no light upon the original significance of the patriarchs, 
it IS impossible to recover tile earliest traditions from the present 
narratives, and these alone oiler suflicictiUy perplexing problems.’ 

P'rora a careful .survey of all the accessible material it is beyond 
doubt that Genesis preserves only a selection of traditions of 
various ages and interests, and often not in their 
Msra'ra. “'■igimil form. We have relatively little tradition 
from North Israel; Beersheba, Beer-Iahai-roi and 
Hebron are more prominent than even Bethel or Sherhem, 
while there are no stories of Gilgul, Shiloh or Dan. Yet in the 
nature of the case there must have been a great store of local 
tradition accessible to some writers and at some periods.° 
Interest is taken not in J’hoenicia, Damascus or the northern 
tribes, but in the east and south, in Gilead, Ammon, Moab and 
Islimael. Particular attention is paid to Edom and Jacob, and 
there is good evidence for a close relationship between Edomite 
and allied names and those of South Palestine (including Simeon 
and Judah). Especially significant, too, is the interest in tradi¬ 
tions which affected the South of Palestine, that district which is 
of importance for the history of Israel in the wilderness and of 
the Levites.* It is noteworthy, therefore, that while different 
peoples had tlieir own theories of their earliest history, the first¬ 
born of the first human pair is Cain, the eponym of the Kenites, 
and the ancestor of the beginnings of civilization (iv. 17, 20-22). 
This “ Kcnitc ” version had its own view of the institution of 
the worship of Yahweh (iv. 26); it appears to have ignored 
the Deluge, and it implies the existence of a fuller corpus of 
written tradition. Elsewhere, in the records of the Exodus, 
there are traces of specific traditions associated with Kadesh, 
Kenites, Caleb and Jeraljmeel, and with a movement into 
Judah, all originally independent of their present context. Like 
the prominence of the traditions of Hebron and its hero Abraham, 
these features cannot he merely casual,'’ 

' For popular religious thought .and praetice (often described as 
pre-proplietical, though non-propheticoi would he a safer term), see 
Hrdrew Reucion. 

“ Among recent efforts to find and erqilam mythical elements, see 
especially Stuckeii, Astratmvtkan •, H. Winckler, Gesekickit Israels, 
vol, ii.; and P. Jensen, Das Cilgatntstk-F-fos in ier Wellltltralur. 

“ Ag.ain the analogy of the modern East is instructive. Especially 
interesting arc the traditions associating tlic same figure or incident 
with widely separated localities. 

’ See Exomis, The ; Levites. On this feature see Luther and 
Meyer, op, ctl. pp. 15R seq., 227 micj., 2J<), 279, .505, 380, 443. Their 
researches on this sulijcct arc indispon.sablc for a critical study of 
Genesis. 

* The notion of an Eve {kawwak, *' serpent ”) as the first woman 
may be conjecturally associated w*ith {a) the frequent traditions of 
tile aeriicnt-origin o{ clans, and (i) with evidence which seems to 
connect tho Levites and allied families with some kind of serpent- 
cult (see Meyer, op rit. pp. 116, 426 seq., 443, and art. Serpent- 
Worship). The acooimt of mankind as it now reads (ii. seq.) is in 


The fact that one is not dealing with literal histoiw complicates 
the question of the nomadic or semi-uomadic life of the Israelite 
ancestors.' They are tent-dwellers, shepherds, sojourners (xvii. 8, 
xxiil. 4, xxviii. 4, xxxvi. 7, xxxvii. i), and we breathe the air of the 
open country. But the impression gained from the narratives is 
of course due to the narrators. The movements of the patriarchs 
serve mainly to connect them with traditions which were originally 
independent. When Abraham separates from Lot he settles in 
" the land of Canaan," while Lot dwells in “ the cities of the plain ” 
(xiii. 12). Isaac at Boersheba enters into an alliance with the 
Philistines (locvi, 12 sqq.), wliile Jacob seems to settle at Shechem 
(xxxiv.), and there or at Dothan, a few miles north, bis sons pasture 
their father's flock (xxxvii. 12 sqq.),’ Indeed, according to an 
isolated fragment Jacob conquered Shechem and gave it to Jo.seph 
(xlviii. 22), and this tradition underlies (and has not given birth to) 
the late and fantastic stories of his warfare (Jub. xxxiv, i-g, 
Test, of Judah iu.). Judah, also, is represented as settling among 
the Cjinaanites (xxxviii,), and Simeon marries a Canaanite—accord¬ 
ing to late tradition, a woman of Zephath (xlvi. 10 ; Jub. xxxiv. 20, 
xliv. 13; see Judg. i, 17). These representations have been sub¬ 
ordinated to others, in particular to the descent into Egypt of Jacob 
(Israel) and his sons, and the Exodus of the Israelites. But the 
critical study of tlicse events raises very serious historical problems. 
Abraham’s grandson, with his family—a mere handful of people— 
went down into Egypt during n famine (cf. Abraham xii. 10, and 
Isaac xxvi. i seq.); 400 years paas, all memory of which is practically 
obliterated, and the Israelite nation composed of similar subdivisions 
returns. Although the later genealogies from Jacob to Moses allow 
only four generations (cf. Gen. xv, 16), the difficulties arc not re¬ 
moved. Joseph lived to see the children of Machir ( 1 . 23, note Ex. 
1. 8), though Machir received Gilead from the hands of Moses (Num. 
xxxii. 40); Levi descended with Kebath, who became the grand- 
lather of Aaron and Mose.s, while Aaron married a descimdaiit in 
the fifth generation from Judah (Ex. vi. 23). On the other hand 
the genealogies in i Chron. ii. .sqq. are independent of the Exodus; 
Ephraim's children raid Gath, Ins daughter founds certain cities, 
and Manassch has an Aramaean concubine who becomes the mother 
ol Machir (i Chron. vii. 14, 20-24)." Moreover tla- whole course of 
the invasion and settlement of Lsrael (under Jo.shua) has no real 
connexion with pre-Mosaic patriarchal history. If we reinterpret 
the history of the family and its descent into Egypt, and belittle 
its increase into a nation, and if we figure to ourselves a more gradual 
occupation of Palestine, we destroy the entire continuity of liistory 
as it was understood by those wlio compiled the biblical history, 
and we have no evidence for any confident reconstruction. With 
such thorouglmess liavc the compilers given eflect to their views 
that only on closer examination is it found that even at a relatively 
late period fuiidanieiituUy differing traditions still existed, and that 
those which tielonged to circles which did not recognize the Exodus 
have been subordinated and adjusted by writers to whom this was 
the profoundest event m their past.® 

That the journey of Jacob-lsrael from his Aramaean rclative.s 
into Palestine hints at some pre-Mosaic immigration is possible, 
but has not been either proved or disproved. The 
details point rather to a reflection of the entrance of 
the children of Israel, elsewhere ascribed to the leader- anehut. 
ship of Joshua (?.!'.). Though the latter proceeded to 
Gilgal, a variant tradition, now almost lost, seems to have re¬ 
corded an immediate journey to Shechem (Deut. xxvii. i-io. 
Josh. viii. 30-35) previous to Joshua’s great campaigns (Josh. 
X. seq., cf. Jacob’s wars). His religious gathering at Shechem 
several respects less primitive (contrast vi. i seq.), and the present 
story of Cain and his murder of Abel roaliy places the former in 
an unfavourable light. 

' See the discussion between B. D. Eerdmans and G. A. Smith 
in the Expositor (Aug.-Ocl, 1908), and the former's Alttest. Etudien, 
ii. (1908), passim. 

’ xxxiv. (note v. y) indicates a possible alliance with Shechemites, 
and XXXV, 4 (taken literally) implies a residence long enough for n 
religious reform lo be necessary. Yet the pre.sent aim of the narra¬ 
tives is to link together tlie traditions and ompiiasize Jacob's return 
from Laban to his dying father (xxviii. 21; xxxi. 3,13, 18; xxxii. y ; 
XXXV. 1, 27). 

' Cf. Benjamin’s descendants in i Chron. viii. b seq. and sec on 
the naive and primitive character of these traditions, Kittel, com¬ 
ment. ad, loo. 

“ That there are traditions in Genesis which do not form the 
prelude to Exodus is very generally recognized hy those who agree 
that the Israelites after entering Palestine took over some of the 
indigenous lore (wliethcr from tlic Canaanites or from a pre.sumed 
earlier layer of I.sraelitcs). This adoption of native tradition by 
new settlors, however, cannot be confined to any single period. 
.See further, Luther and Meyer, op. oil, pp, 108, 110, 156, 227 »q., 
254 seq., 414 seq., 433; on traditions related to the descent into 
Egypt, ii. 122 sqq,, iji seq,, 260 ; and on the story of Joseph 
(ch. XMv., xxxvii. sqq.), as on independent cycle used to form a 
connecting link, Luther, ii. pp. 142-154. 
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before the dismissal of the tribes finds its parallel in Jacob’s 
reforms before leaving for Bethel (xxiv.; cf. v. 26, Gen. xxxv. 4). 
Owing, perhaps, to the locale of the writers, we hear relatively 
little of the northern tribes. Judah and Simeon arc the first 
to conquer their lot, and the “ house of Joseph " proceeds south 
to Bethel, where the story of the “ weeping ’ at Bochim finds a 
parallel in the “ oak of weeping ” (Gen. xxxv. 8). In Gen. 
xxxviii. “ at that time Judah went down from his brethren 
in xxxvii. they are at Shechem or Dothan—and settled among 
Canaanites, and there is a fragmentary allusion to a similar 
alliance of Simeon (xlvi. 10). The trend of the two series of 
traditions is too close to be accidental, yet the pre.sent sequence 
of the narratives in Joshua and Judges associates them with the 
Exodus. Further, Jacob’s move to Shechem, Bethel and the 
south is parallel to that of Abraham, but his history actually 
represents a twofold course. On the one hand, he is the Aramaean 
(Deut. xxvi. 5), the favourite son of his Aramaean mother. On 
the other, Rebekuh is brought to Beer-lahai-roi (xxiv.), Jaeob 
belongs to the south and he leaves Beersheba for his lengthy 
sojourn beyond the Jordan. His separation from Esau, the 
revelation at Bethel, and the new name Israel are recorded twice, 
and if the entrance into Palestine reflects one ethnological 
tradition, the possibility that his departure from Beersheba 
reflects another, finds support (a) in the genealogies which 
associate the nomad “ father ” of the southern clans Caleb 
and Jerahmeel with Gilead (r Chron. ii. at), and (A) in the 
hints of an “ exodus" from the district of Kadesh north¬ 
wards. 

The history of an immigration into Palestine from beyond the 
Jordan would take various shapes in local tradition. In Genesis 
It is preserved from the southern point of view. The northern 
standpoint appears when Rachel, mother of Joseph andBenjamin, 
is the favoured wife in contrast to the despised Leah, mother of 
J udah and .Simeon ; when Joseph is supreme among his brethren ; 
.and when Judah is included among the “ sons ” of Israel. It is 
possible that the application of the traditional immigration to 
the history of the tribes is secondary. This at all events suggests 
itself when xxxiv. extends to the history of all the sons, incidents 
which originally concerned Simeon and Levi alone, and which 
may have represented the Shechemitc version of a “ Levitical ” 
tradition (see Levites). However this may be, it is necessary 
to account for the nomadic colouring of the narratives (cf. 
Meyer, pp. 305, 472) and the prominence of southern interests, 
and it would be in accordance with biblical evidence elsewhere 
if northern tradition had been taken over and adapted to the 
standpoint of the southern members of Israel, with the incopora- 
tion of local tradition which could only have originated in the 
south.* These and other indications point to a late date in 
biblical history. There is a manifest difference between the 
religious importance of Shechem in the traditions of Joshua 
(xxiv.) and Jacob’s reforms when he leaves behind him the 
heathen symbols before journeying to the holy site of Bethel 
(Gen. xxxv. 4). There is even some polemic against marriage 
with Shechemites (xxxiv.; more emphatic in Jub. xxx.), while 
in the story of the Hebronite Abraham, Bethel itself is avoided 
and Shechem is of little significance. Again, the present object 
of xxxviii. is to trace the origin of certain Judaean subdivisions 
after the death of the wicked Er and Onan. It is purely local 
and is interested in Shelah, and more especially in Perez and 
Zerah, names of families or clans of the post-exilic age.^ Else- 

' Cf. the late “ Deuteronomic " form of Judge.s where a hero of 
KeniHitc origin (and therefore closely connected with Caleb) stands 
at the head of the Lsraelite “judges”; also, from anotlier aspect, 
the specifically Judaean and anti-Israelite treatment of the history 
of the monarchy. But in each case the feature belongs to a relatively 
late stage in the literary history of the books; see J ooges ; Samuel, 
Books oe; Kings. 

Mahalalel (son of Kenan, another form of Cain, v. 12) is also a 
prominent ancestor in Perez (Nch. xi. 4), and Zerah claimed the 
renowned sages of Solomon’s day (l Chron. ii. 6, i Kings iv. 31). 
The story implies that Perez surpassed his " brother ” clan Zerah 
(xxxviii, 27-30), and in fact Perez is ultimately reckoned the head 
of the Judaean subdivisions (i Chron. ii. 4 sqq ), and thus is the 
reputed ancestor of the Davidic dynasty (Ruth iv. 12, 18 sqq.). 


where, in 1 Chron. ii. and iv., the genealogies represent a Judali 
composed of clans from the south (Caleb and Jerahmeel) and 
of small families or guilds, Shelah included. It is not the Judah 
of the monarchy or of the post-exilic Babylonian-Israelite 
community. But the mixed elements were ultimately reckoned 
among the descendants of Judah, through Hezron the “ father ” 
of Caleb and Jerahmeel, and just as the southern groups finally 
became incorporated in Israel, so it is to be observed that 
although Hebron and Abraham have gained the first place in the 
patriarchal history, the traditions are no longer specifically 
Calebite, but are part of the common Israelite heritage. 

We are taken to a period in biblical history when, though the 
historical sources are almost inexplicably scanty, the narratives 
of the past were approaching their present shape. .Some time 
after the fall of Jerusalem (587 b.c.) there was a movement from 
the south of Judah northwards to the vicinity of Jerusalem 
(Bethlehem, Kirjath-jearim, &c.), where, as can be gathered from 
I Chron. ii., were congregated Kenitc and Rechabitc communities 
and families of scribes. Names related to those of Edomite and 
kindred groups arc found in the late genealogies of both Judah 
and Benjamin, and recur even among families of the time of 
Nehemiah.'' The same obscure period witnessed the advent ol 
Southern families,* the revival of the Davidic dynasty and its 
mysterious disappearance, the outbreak of fierce hatred of Edom, 
the return of exiles from Babylonia, the separation of Judah 
from Samaria and the ri.se of bitter anti-Samaritan feeling. It 
closes with the reorganization associated with Ezra and Nehemiah 
and the compilation of the historical books in practically their 
present form. It contains diverse interests and changing stand¬ 
points by which it is possible to explain the presence ol purely 
southern tradition, the southern treatment of national history, 
and the antipathy to northern claims. As has already been 
mentioned, the specifically southern writings have everywhere 
been modified or adjusted to other standpoints, or have been 
almost entirely subordinated, and it is noteworthy, therefore, 
that in narratives elsewhere which reflect rivalries and conflicts 
among the priestly families, there is sometimes an animus 
against those whose names and traditions point to a southern 
origin (sec Levites). 

Thus the book of Genesis represents tlie result of efforts to 
systematize the earliest history, and to make it a worthy prelude 
to the Mosaic legislation which formed the charter of 
Judaism as it was established in or about the 5th 
century B.c. It goes bark to traditions of the most varied 
character, whose tone was originally more in accord with earlier 
religion and thought. Though these have been made more 
edifying, they have not lost their charm and interest. The latest 
source, it is true, is without their freshness and life, but it is a 
matter for thankfulness that the simple compilers were con¬ 
servative, and have neither presented a work entirely on the line.s 
of P, nor rewritten their material as was done by the author of 
Jubilees and by Josephus. It is obvious that from J ubilees alone 
it would have been impossible to conceive the form which the 
traditions had taken a few centuries previou-dy—viz. in Genesis. 
Also, from P alone it would have been equally impossible to 
recover the non-priestly forms. But while there is no immeasur¬ 
able gulf between the canonical book of Genesis and Jubilees, the 
internal study of the former reveals traces of earlier traditions 
most profoundly different ns regards thought and contents. It 

The sympathies of these traditions are as suggc.stivc as their presence 
in the canonical history, which, it must be remembered, ultimately 
passed through the hands of Judaean compilers. 

* Nch. iii. q, 14; see Meyer, pp, loo, 430 ; S. A. Cook, Cntuol 

Notes on O.T. History, p. 58 n. 2, While the evidence points to an 
early clo.se relationship among S. Palestinian groups (Edom, Ishmael, 
4 c,'; cf. Meyer, p. 440), there are many allusions to subsequent 
treacherous attacks which made Edom execrable. Here again 
biblical criticism cannot at present determine precisely when or 
precisely why the changed attitude began; sec Edom; Jew.s, 
§§ z°i 22. . 

* Although the movement reflected in i Chron. ii. is scarcely 
pre-exilic. yet naturally there hiri always bien a closi' relation 
between Judah and the south, as%«e Assyrian inscriptions of the 
latter part ol the 8th century B.c. indicate. 
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if not otiterwiae when one looks below the tra<Jitional histo^ 
elsewhere (e.g. Samuel, Kings). An explanation may be found in 
the vicissitudes of the age. The movement from the south, 
which seems to account for a considerable cycle of ttie patriarchal 
traditions, belongs to the age after the downfall of the larwlite 
and (later) the Judaean monarchies when there were vital political 
and social changes. The removal of prominent inhabitants, by 
Assyria and later by Babylonia, the introduction of colonists 
from distant lands, and the movements of restless tribes around 
Palestine were more fatal to the continuity of trustworthy 
tradition than to the persistence of popular thought. New 
conditions arose as the population was reorganized, a new Israel 
claimed to be the heirs of the past (cf. e.g. the Samaritans, Ezr. iv. 
a, Joseph. ArHif. ix. 14, 3; xi. 8, 6), and not until after these 
vicissitudes did the book of Genesis begin to assume its present 
shape.' (See Jews; Palestine: History.) 

The above pages handle only the more important details for the 
study of a book whirji, as regarcLs contents and literary history, 
cannot be separated from the scries to wlilch it forms the intro¬ 
duction, As regards the literary-critical problems it is clear that 
with the elimination of P wo have the sources {minor adjustment 
and revision excepted) which were accessible to the last compiler 
in the post-exilic age. Most critics have inclined to date these 
sources (I and E) as curly as possible, whereas the admitted presence 
of secondary and of relatively late passages {e.e. xviii. 22 aqq., J ; 
xxii., E) shows that one must work buck from the sources as known 
in P's age, and that one can rely only upon those criteria which 
can be approximately datod. It is usual to regard the moreprimitive 
character of J and E as a mark of aatiquity ; but this ignores the 
regular survival of primitive modes of thought and of popular 
tradition outside more cultured circles. It is also recognized that 
J and E are non-prophetical and non-Dcnteronomic, but it has 
not been proved that the present I and Bare earlier than tho prophets 
or the Beuteronomic reforms of Josiah (2 Kings xxii. seq.). J and E 
arc linguistically almost identical (in contrast to P), and difier from 
P in features wliich are often not of chronological but of sociological 
significance («.g. the mentality of the writers). Their language is 
without some of the phenomena found in narratives which emanate 
from the north (e.g. Judges v., stories of Elijah and Elisha), and 
their stylistic variations may be, as GunkcJ suggests, the mark of a 
district or region ; for this district one would look in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jerusalem. The conclusion that P’s narratives and laws in 
the k*entateiich are post-eecilic was found by biblical scholars to he 
a necessary correctiun to the original hypothesis of Graf (186C) that 
P's narratms were to bo retained (with J and E) at on early date. 
This view was influenced by tho close connexion between tho 
subject-matter, J, E and P representing the same trend of tradition. 
But by still sscri^g J and K as written sources to about the 9th 
or 8th century (individual opinion varies), many difficulties and 
mcon.sistencics are involved. The present J and E reflect a re- 
sliaping and readjustment of earlier tradition which is found else¬ 
where, and the suggestion that they are not far removed from 
tho age of the priestly writers and redactors docs not conflict 
with what is known of language, forms of religious thought, 
or tendencies of tradition. We reach thus approximately the age 
when post-Deutcronomic editors were able to utilise such records 
as Judg. i., xvii. sqq., 2 Sam. ix.-xx. (sec Jiinoas ; Samukl, Books 
oa), which are equally valuable as specimens of current thought 
and of written tradition. In conclasion, the tendency of criticism 
has been to recognize “ schools ’’ of J and £ extending into the exile, 
thus making the three sources J, £ and P more nearly contempor¬ 
aneous. The most recent conservative authority also inclines 
to a similar contemporaneity (“ collaboration " or " cooperation ”), 
but at an irapoasibly early date (J, Orr, Probitm of th* 0 . T., 190J, 
pp. 216, 343, 334, 37J seq., 327). By admitting possible revision 
in the post-exiUc age (pp. 226,369, 373 seq.), tho conservative theory 
recalls the old legend that Ezra rewrote the Old Testament (2 Esd. 
xiv.) and thus lestored the law which had been lost; a view which, 
through the early Christian Fathers, gained currency and has en¬ 
joyed a certain popularity to the present day. But when once 
revision or scwritlng is conceded, there is abscuutely no guarantee 
that the present Pentateuch is in any way idciUiciu with the five 
books which tradition ascribed to Moses (q.v,), and the necessity 
for a comprehensive critical investigation of the presont contents 
mokes itself felt." 

Liibratur*.—O nly a few of the numerous works con be men¬ 
tioned. Of those written from a conservative ur traditional stand- 


' The south of Palestine, if less disturbed by these changes, may 
well liave had access to older authoritative material. 

" For Orr's other coacessions bearing upon Genesis, see op. cit., 
pp. 9 seq., 87 i 93 i and (on J, E, P) 196, 333, 340. These, like the 
GonaessicRM of oilier apologetic writers, far .outwcigii the olten 
hyperciitioal, isTdevant, and superfloial objections brought agaiost 
the literary and historical criticism of Geaeais. 


point the most notable ate: "W. H. Green’s UmHy of Gtiiuis <1893); 
and J. Orr, Probltm of the 0 . ,T. (which is neverthiness a great advance 
upon earlier non-critical literature). S. B. Driver's commentary 
[Westminster Series) deals thoroughly with dl preliminary problems 
of criticism, and is the best for the ordinary reader; that of A. 
Dillmann (6th ed., Eng. trams.) is more technical, that of W, H. 
Beimett (Century Bible) is more concise and popular, G. J. SpurreU, 
Notes on the Text of Genesis, and C, T. Ball (m Haupt’s Sacred Boohs 
of the 0 . T.) appeal to Hebrew stuaents. W. E. Addis, Documents 
of the Hexateuch, Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The Jiexateuch, 
and C. F. Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, are more important 
for the literary anuysis. J, Wellhauscn’s sketch In his ^oleg, to 
Hist, of Israel (Eng. trans., pp. 259-342) is admirable, as also is the 
general Introduction (trans. by W. H. Carruth, 1907) to H. Gunkel's 
valuable commentary. Of recent works bearing upon the subject- 
matter reference may be made to J. P. Peters, Early Hebrew Story 
(1904) A. R. Gordon, Early Traditions of Genesis (1907), and 
't. K. Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs of A ncient Israel (1907), Special 
mention must be made of Eduard Meyer and B. Luther, to whose 
Die Israeliten und ihre Nachharstdmme (1906) the present writer is 
indebted for many valuable suggestions and hints. Fuller biblio¬ 
graphical information will be found in tlie works already mentioned, 
in the articles in the Ency. Bib. (G. F, Moore), and Hastings's Did. 
(G. A. Smith), and in the volume by J. Skinner in the elaborate and 
encyclopaedic International Critical Series. (S. A. C.) 

GENET, typically a south European carnivorous mammal 
referable to the Viverridae or fomily of civets, but also taken to 
include several allied species from Africa. The true genet 
(Gerutta vulgaris or Genetla genelia) occurs throughout the south 
of Europe and in Palestine, as well as North Africa. The fur is of 
a dark-grey colour, thickly spotted with black, and having a dark 
streak along the back, while the tail, which is nearly as long as the 
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body, is ringed with black and white. The genet is rare in the 
south of France, but commoner in Spain, where it frequents the 
banka of streams, and feeds on small mammals and birds. It 
differs from the true civets in that the anal pouch is a mere 
depression, and contains only a faint trace of the highly character¬ 
istic odour of the former. In south-western Europe and North 
Africa it is sought for its soft and beautifully spotted fur. In 
some ports of Europe, the.genet, which is easily tamed, is kept 
like * cat f or destroying mice and other vermin. 

GENBTA, a city of Ontario county, New York, U.S.A., at the 
N. «nd of Seneca Lake, about 52 m. S.E. of Rochester. Pop. 
(1890) 7557; (1900) 10,433 (of "riiom 1916 were foreignrboin),; 
(U.S. census, 1910) 72,446. It is served fay the New York Central 
'& Hudson River, and the L hi^ Valley railways, and by the 
Cayuga & Seneca Canal. It is an attractively budtehy, and has 
go^ mineral springs. Halt, tinware, flour and grist-mill product^. 
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boilers, stoves sad ranges, optical supplies, waii-paper,'cereals, 
canned goods, cutlery, tin cans and wagons are manufactured, 
and there are also ei^niivc nurseries. The total value of the 
factory product in 1905 was $4,951,964, an increase of fia-j % 
since 1900. Geneva has a public library, a city hospitid and 
hygienic institute. It is the scat of the New York State 
A^icultural Experiment Station and of Hobart College (non¬ 
sectarian), which was first planned in iSis, was founded in iSae 
(the majority of its incorporators being members of the Protestant 
Episcopal ckirch) as successor to Geneva Academy, received a 
full charter as Geneva College in 1825, and was renamed 
Hobart Free College m 1852 and Hobart College in i860, in 
honour of Bishop John Henry Hobart. The college had in 1908- 
1909107 students, ai instructors,and alibrary of 50,000 volumes 
and 15,000 pamphlets. A co-ordinate woman’s college, the 
William Smith school for women, opened in 1908, was endowed in 
1906 by William Smith of Geneva, who at the same time provided 
for a Hall of Science and for further instruction in science, 
especially in biology and psychology. In 1888 the Smith Observa¬ 
tory was built at Geneva, being maintained by William Smith, 
and placed in charge of Dr William Robert Brooks, professor of 
astronomy in Hobart College. The municipality owns its water- 
supply system. Geneva was first settled about 1787 almost on 
the site of the Indian village of Kanadasega, which was destroyed 
in 1779 during Gen. John Sullivan’s expedition against the 
Indians in western New York. It was chartered os a city in 1898. 

GENEVA (Fr. Geneve, Get. Genj, Ital. Ginevra, Late Lat. 
Gehenna, though Genava in good Latin), a city and canton of 
Switzerland, situated at the extreme south-west comer both of 
the country and of the Lake of Geneva or Lake Leman. The 
canton is, save Zug, the smallest in the Swiss Confederation, 
while the city, lung the most populous in the land, is now sur¬ 
passed by Zurich and by Basel. 

The canton has an area of loS^g sq. m., of which 88-5 sq. m. arc ^ 
classed as “ productive ” (fore.sts covering 9-9 sq. m. and vine¬ 
yards 6-8 sq. m., the rest being cultivated land). Of 
ctatot. “ unproductive ” 20-3 sq. m., iii are accounted for : 

by that portion of the Lake of Geneva which belongs to 
the canton. It is entirely surrounded by French territory (the ^ 
department of Haute Savoie lying to the south, amd that of the ■ 
Ain to the west and the north), save for about 3I m. on the 
extreme north, where it borders on the Swiss canton of Vaud. 
The Rhone flows through it from cast to west, and then along its 
south-west edge, the total length of the river in or within the ^ 
canton being about 13 m., as it is very sinuous. The turbid Arve is 
by far its largest tributary (left), and flows from the snows of the 
chain of Mont Blanc, the only other affluent of any size being 
the London (right). Market gardens, orchards, and vineyards 
occupy a large proportion of the soil (outside the cky), the 
apparent fertility of which is largely due to the unremitting 
industry of the inhabitants. In 1901 there were 6586 cows, 
3881 horses, 2468 swine and 2048 bee-hives in the canton. 
Besides building materials, such as sandstone, slate, &c., the only 
mineral to be found within the canton is bituminous shale, the i 
products of which can be used for petroleum and asphalt. The j 
hroad-gouge railways ia the canton have a length of iSJ ra.,and j 
include bibs of themafn lines towards Paris and Lausanne (for 1 
Bern or the Simplon), while there are also m. of electric { 
tramways. The canton was admitted into the Swiss Confedera- : 
tion in 1815 only, and ranks as the junior of the 22 cantons. : 
In 1813-^816 it was created by adding to the old territory 
belonging to the city (just around it, with the outlying districts of 
Jussy, Genthod, Satigny and Cartigny) 16 communes (to the south , 
and east, Induing Caffonge and Chene) ceded by Savoy, and 6 
communes (to the north, including Versoix), cut off from the 
French district of Oex. 

In 1900 there were, not counting the city, 27,813 inhabitants 
in the canton, or, including the city, 132,609, the city aloMhaving 
ftos a population at 104,7^. (In the following'statistics those 
for the city are enclosed within brackets.) In 1900 this popula¬ 
tion was thus divided in point of religion: Romanists, 67,162 
(49,965), Protestants, 62,400 (52,121), and Jews 1119 (1681). 


In point of language 109,741 j[84,259) were French-opeiddng, 
J3>34.f (tajoot) German-spedemg, and 7345 (6574) Jiaiian- 
'Spealdngj while there were also 89 (76) Romonsch- 
spealdng persons. More remarkable are the results as 
to nationality ! 43,550 (31,607) were Genevese citisens, taieHy. 
and 36,415 (30,582) Swiss citizens of other cantons. 

Of the 52,6^ (42,607) foreigners, there were 34,277 (26,018) 
French, 10,211 (9126) Italians, 4653 (4283) subjects rf the German 
empire, 583 (468) British subjects, 832 (777) Russians, and 285 
(251) citizens of the United States of America. In the canton 
there were 10,821 (5683) inhabited Ijouses, while the number 
of separate households was 35,450 (28,621). Two points as to 
these statistics deserve to be noted. The number of foreign 
residents is steadily rising, for in 1900 there were only 79,965 
(62,189) Swiss in all as against 52,644 (42,607) foreigners. One 
result of this foreign immigration, partirularly from France and 
Italy, has been the rapid increase of Romanists, who now form 
the majority in the canton, while in the dty they were still 
slightly less numerrius than the Protestants in 1900; later 
(local) statistics give in the Canton 75,400 Romanists to 64,200 
Protestants, and m the city 52,638 Romanists to 51,221 Pro¬ 
testants. Geneva has always been a favourite residence of 
foreigners, though few can ever have expected to hear that the 
“ protestant Rome ” has now a Romanist majority as regards 
its inhabitants. Galiffc (Geneve hist, et archeoh%.) estimates 
tlie population in 1356 at 5800, and in 1404 at 6490, in both 
cases within the fortifications. In 153O the old city acquired the 
outlying districts mentioned above, as well as the suburb of 
St Gervais on the right bank of the Rhone, so that in 1545 the 
numlier is given as 12,500, reduced by 1572 to j 1,000. After 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) it rose, by 1698, 
to 16,934. Thenceforward the progress was fairly steady: 
18,500(1711); 24,712(1782); 26,140(1789). After the creation 
of the canton (1815) the numbers were (those for the city are 
enclosed within brackets) 48,489 (25,289), the city rising in 1837 
■fo 3 , 1 . 7*41 and in 1843 to 36,452. The result of the Federal 
censuses (begun in 1850) are as follows: in 1850,64,146(42,127); 
in r86o, 82,876(59,826)'; in 1870, 88,791 (65,6^); in 1880, 
99,712(76,197), and in 1888, 105,509 (81,407). 

Ibe canton comprises 3 administrative districts: the 13 
communes on the right bank and the 34 on the left hank each 
form one, while the city proper, on both skies of the 
river, forms one district and one commune. From 
1815 to 1842 the city and the cantonal government 
was the same. But at that date the city obtained its mde- 
pendenoe, and is now ruled by a town council of 41 members, 
and an executive of 5 members, the election in each case 'being 
made direct by the citizens, and the term of office being 4 years. 
The existing cantonal constitution dates, in most of its mam 
features, from 1847. The legislature or Grand Censtil (now com¬ 
posed of 100 members) is elected (in the proportion of i member 
for every 1000 inhabitants or fraction over 500) for 3 years 
by a direct popular vote, subject (since 1892) to the principles 
of proportioBal representation, wfele the executive or emseil 
d’etat (7 members) is elected (no proportional representation) 
by a papular vote for 3 years. By the latest enactments (one 
dating from 1905) 2500 citizens can claim a vote (" facultative 
refer^um ”) as to any legislative project, or can exercise the 
“ right of initiative ” as to any such project or as to the revision 
of the cantonal constitution. The canton sends 2 .members 
(elected by a popular vote) to the Federal SUinderath, and 7'to 
the Federal Nalivnalralk. 

The Consistory rules the Established Protestant Ounch, and 
is now con^iosed of 3 r members, 25 being laymen and 6 (formerly 
15) clerics, while the “ venerable company ef pastors ” 

(pastors 'actually holding cures) has greatly lost Its * * "■ 
former insportanee and can now oriy sdbndt proposals to the 
Consistory. The Christian CatholicQiurch issdso “ established " 
at Geneva (since 1873) and « governed by 19 k eonsetl supMeur, 
composed of 25 lay members and 5 clerics. No other religious 
denomraiKons are “ established *’ 4 |lGeneva. But the Romanists 
(who form 13 % of the electors) are steadily growing in numbers 
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aod In influence, while the Christian Catholics are losing ground 
rapidly, the highest number of votes received by a candidate 
for the cDHseil supiritur having fallen from 3003 in 1874 to 806 
in 1890 and 507 in igo6, while they arc abandoning the country 
churches (some were lost as early as 1892) which they had taken 
from the Romanists in the course of the Kulturkampf. 

The fairs of Ceneva (held 4 times a year) are mentioned as 
early as 1262, and attained the height of their prosperity about 
1450, but declined after Louis XI.’s grants of 1462- 
iHiiairy. favour of the fairs of Lyons. Among the 

chief articles brought to these fairs (which were largely fre¬ 
quented by Italian, French and Swiss merchants) were cloth, 
silk, armour, grocerie.s, wine, timber and salt, this last coming 
mainly from Provence. The manufacturers of Geneva formed 
in :487 no fewer than 38 gilds, including tailors, hatters, mercers, 
weavers, tanners, saddle-makers, furriers, shoe-makers, ptainters 
on glass, &c. Goldsmiths are mentioned as early as 1290. 
Printing was introduced in 1478 by Steinschaber of Schweinfurth, 
and flourished much in the 16th century, though the rigorous 
supervision exercised by the Consistory greatly hampered the 
Estiennes (Stephanus) in their enterprises. Nowadays the best 
known industry at Geneva is that of watchmaking, which was 
introduced in 1587 by Charles Cusin of Autun, and two years 
later regulations as to the trade were issued. In 1685 there were 
in Geneva too master watchmakers, employing 300 work-people, 
who turned out 5000 pieces a year, while in 1760 this trade | 
employed 4000 work-people. Of recent years its prosperity 
has diminished greatly, so that the watchmaking and jewelry 
trades in J902 numbered respectively but 38 and 32 of the 394 
establishments in Geneva which were subject to the factory 
laws. Lately, huge establishments have been constructed for 
the utilization of the power contained in the Rhone. The local 
commerce of Geneva is much aided by the fact that the city is 
nearly entirely surrounded by “ free zones,” in which no customs 
duties are levied, though the districts are politically French: 
this privilege was given to Gex in 1814, and to the Savoyard 
districts in i860, when they were also neutralized. 

Considering the small size of Geneva, till recently, it is surprising 
how many celebrated persons have been connected with it as 
natives or as residenb. Here are a few of the principal, 
r/M* ' special articles being devoted to many of them In this 
work. In the i6th century,besides Calvin and Bonivard, 
we have Isaac Casaubon, the scholar; Robert and Henri Estienne, 
the printers, and, from 1572 to 1574, Joseph Scaliger himself, 
though but for a short time. J. J. Rousseau is, of course, the 
great Genevese of the i8th century. At that period, and in the 
19th century, Geneva was a centre of light, especially in the case 
of various of the physical sciences. Among the scientific 
celebrities were de Saussure, the most many-sided of all; de 
Candolle and Boissier, the botanists; Alphonse Favre and 
Neckcr, the geologists; Marignac, the chemist; Deluc, the 
physicist, and Plantamour, the astronomer. Charles Bonnet 
was both a scientific man and a philosopher, while Amici Itelonged 
to the latter class only. Pradicr and Chaponniire, the sculptors; 
Arlaud, Diday and Calame, the artists ■ Mallet, who revealed 
Scandinavia to the literary world; Neckcr, the minister; 
Sismondi, the historian of the Italian republics ; General Dufour, 
author of the great survey which bears the name of the “ Dufour 
Map,” have each a niche in the Temple of Fame. Of a less 
severe type were Cherbuliez, the novelist; Tbpffer, who spread 
a taste fur pedestrianism among Swiss youth; Duchosal, the 
poet; Marc Monnier, the litterateur; not to mention the names 
of any persons still living, or of politicians of any date. 

The city of Geneva is situated at the south-western extremity 
of the beautiful lake of the same name, whence the “ arrowy 
Rhone ” flows westwards under the seven bridges by 
which the two halves of the town communicate with 
buiMlagt. sttcb other. To the south is the valley of the Arve 
(descending from the snows of the Mont Blanc chain), 
which unites with that of the Rhone a little below the town ; 
while behind the Arve the grey and barren rocks of the Petit 
Sali've rise like a wall, which in turn is overtopped by the distant 


and ethereal snows of Mont Blanc. Yet the actual site of the 
town is not as picturesque as that of several other spots in 
Switzerland. Though the cathedral crowns the hillock round 
which clusters the old port of the town, a large portion of the 
newer town is built on the alluvial flats on either bank of the 
Rhone. Since the demolition of the fortifications in 1849 the 
town has extended in every direction, and particularly on the 
right bank of the Rhone. It possesses many edifices, public 
and private, which are handsome or elegant, but it has almost 
nothing to which the memory reverts as a masterpiece of archi¬ 
tectural art. It is possible that this is, in part, due to the artistic 
blight of the Calvinism which so lung dominated the town. But, 
while lacking the medieval appearance of Fribourg or Bern, or 
Sion or Coire, the great number of modem fine buildings in 
Geneva, hotels, villas, &c., gives it an air of prosperity and 
comfort that attracts many visitors, though on others modern 
French architecture produces a blinding glare. On the other 
hand, there are broad quays along the river, while public gardens 
afford grateful shade. 

The cathedral (Protestant) of St Pierre is the finest of the older 
buildings in the city, but is a second-rate building, though, as 
E. A. Freeman remarks, “ it is an excellent example of a small 
cathedral of its own style and plan, with unusually little later 
alteration.” The hillock on which it rises was no doubt the site of 
earlier churches, but the present Transitional building dates only 
from the 12th and 13th centuries, while its portico was built in the 
i8th century, after the model of the Pantheon at Rome. It 
contains a few sepulchral monuments, removed from the cloisters 
(pulled down in 1721), and a fine modern organ, but the historical 
old bell La Clmence has been replaced by a newer and larger one 
which bears the same name. More interesting than the church 
itself is the adjoining chapel of the Maccabees, built in the 15th 
century, and recently restored. Near the cathedral are the 
arsenal (now housing the historical museum, in which are pre¬ 
served many relics of the “ Escalade ” of 1602, including the 
famous ladders), and the maison de ville or town hall. The latter 
building is first mentioned in 1448, but must of the present 
building dates from far later times, though the quaint paved 
spiral pathway (taking the place of a staircase in the interior) was 
made m the middle of the i6th century. In the Salle du Consetl 
d'tiat some curious isth-century frescoes have lately lieen 
discovered, while the old Salle des Festins is now known as the 
Salle de I’Alabama, in memory of the arbitration tribunal of 1872. 
In the 15th-century Tour Baudet, adjoining the Town Hall, are 
preserved the rich archives of the city. Not far away is the 
palais de justice, built in 1709 as a hospital, but used as a court 
house since 1858. On the ile in the Rhone stands tlie tower 
(built c. 1219) of the old castle belonging to the bishop. Among 
the modem buildings we may mention the following: the 
University (founded in 1559, but raised to the rank of a University 
in 1873 only), the Athinte, the Conservatoire de Musique, the 
Victoria Hall (a concert hall, presented in 1904 to the city by 
Mr Barton, formerly H.B.M.’s Consul), the theatre, the Salle de la 
Reformation (for religious lectures and popular concerts), the 
Bfitiment Electoral, the Russian church and the new post office. 
At present the museums of various kinds at Geneva are widely 
dispersed, but a huge new building in course of construction (igo6) 
will ultimately house most of them. The Mus6e Rath contains 
pictures and sculptures; the Mus6e Fol, antiquities of various 
dates; the Music des Arts Dicoratifs, inla alia, a fine collection of 
prints; the Music Industriel, industrial objects and models; the 
Masie Archdologique, prehistoric and archaeological remains; the 
Music d'Histoire Naturelle, scientific collections; and the Musie 
Epigraphique, a considerable number of inscriptions. Some way 
out of the town is the Musie Ariana (extensive art collections), 
left, with a fine park, in 1890 to the city by a rich citizen, Gustave 
Revilliod. The pubUc library is in the university buildings and 
contains many valuable MSS. and printed books. Geneva boasts 
also of a fine observatory and of a number of technical schools 
(watchmaking, chemistry, medicine, commerce, fine arts, &c.), 
some.of which are really annexes of the university, which in June 
1906 was attended by 1158 matriculated students, of whom 903 
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were non-Swiss, the Russians (475 m number) forming the 
majority of the foreign students. Geneva is well supplied with 
charitaUe institutions, hospitals, &c. Among other remarkable 
sights of the city may be mentioned the great hydraulic establish¬ 
ment (built i8S2-iS')<))o{ the Forces Matrices du Rhone (turhiaes), 
the singular monument set up to the memory of the late duke of 
Brunswick who left his fortune to the city in 1873, and the ile 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau now connected with the Pont des Bergues. 
The house occupied by Rousseau is No. 40 in the Grand’ Rue, 
while No. 13 in the same street is on the site of Calvin’s house, 
though not the actual dwelling inhabited by him. 

The real name of the city is Genava, that bemg the form under 
which it appears in almost all the known documents up to the 
7th century, A.D., the variation Genua (which has led to 
ninary. confusion with'Genoa) being also found in the 6th 
century. But Geneva and Gehenna are of later date. The first 
mention of the city is made by Caesar (Bell. Gall. i. 6-7) who tells 
us that it was the last oppidum of the Allobroges, and Uie nearest 
to the territory of the Helvetii, with which it was connected by a 
bridge that, for military reasons, he was forced to destroy. 
Inscriptions of later date state that it was only a vicus of the 
Viennese province, while mentioning the fact that a gild of 
boatmen flourished there. But the many Roman remains found 
on the original site (in the region of the cathedral) of the city show 
that it must have been of some importance, and that it possessed 
a considerable commerce. Alxjut 400 the Notitia Galliarum calls 
it a civitas (so tliat it then had a municipal administration of its 
own), and reckons it as first among those of the Viennese. Prob¬ 
ably this rise in dignity was connected with the establishment of a 
bishop’s see there, the first bishop certainly known, Isaac, being 
heard of about 400 in a letter addressed by St Eucherius to 
Salvius, while, in 450, a letter of St Leo states that the sec was 
then a suffragan of the archbishopric of Vienne. It is possible 
that there may be some ground for the local tradition that 
Christianity was introduced into this region by Dionysius and 
Paracodus, who successively occupied the see of Vienne, but 
another tradition that the first bishop was named St Nazarius 
rests on a confusion, as that saint belongs to Genoa and not to 
Geneva. 

About the middle of the 5th century a.d. it came into the 
possession of the Burgundians, who held it as late as 527 (thus 
leaving no room for any occupation by the Ostrogoths), and in 
534 passed into the hands of the Franks. The Burgundian kings 
seem to have made Geneva one of their principal residences, and 
the Nolitia (above named) tells us that the city was restaurala by 
King Gundibald (d. 516) which is generally supposed to mean 
that he first surrounded it with a wall, the city then comprising 
little more than the hill on which the present cathedral stands. 
That building is of course of much later date, but it seems certain 
that when (r. 513-516) Sigismund, son of King Gundibald, built 
a stone church on the site, it took the place of an earlier wooden 
church, constructed on Roman foundations, all three layers 
being clearly visible at the present day. We know that St 
Avitus, archbishop of Vienne (d. 518), preached a sermon (pre¬ 
served to us) at the dedication of a church at Geneva which had 
been built on the site of one burnt by the enemy, and the bits of 
half-burnt wood found m the second of the two layers mentioned 
above, seem to make it prouable that the reference is to Sigis- 
mund’s church. But Geneva was in no sense one of the great 
cities of the region, though it is mentioned in the Antonine 
Itinerary and in the Peutinger Table (both 4th century a.d.), no 
doubt owing to its important position on the bank of the Rhone, 
which then rose to the foot of the hill on which the original city 
stood. This is no doubt the reason why, apart from some passing 
allusions (for instance, Charles the Great held a council of war 
there in 773, on his fet journey to Italy), we hear very little 
about it. 

In 1032, with the rest of the kingdom of Burgundy or Arles, it 
reverted to the emperor Conrad II., who was crowned king at 
Payeme in 1033, and in 1034 was recognized as such at Geneva 
by a great assembly of nobles from Germany, Burgundy and 
Italy, this rather unwilling surrender signifying the union of 
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those 3 kingdoms. It is said that Conrad granted the temporal 
sovereignty of the city to the bishop, who, in 1162, was raised 
to the rank of a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, being elected, 
from 1215, by the chapter, but, after 1418, named directly by the 
pope himself. 

Like many other prince-bishops, the ruler of Geneva had to 
defend his rights; without against powerful neighbours, and 
within against the rising power of the citizens. These struggles 
constitute the entire political history of Geneva up to about 
*535) when a new epoch of unrest opens with the adoption of 
Protestantism. The first foe without was the family of the counts 
of the Genevois (the region south of the city and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Annet7), who were also “ protectors ” (advocati) of the 
church of Geneva, and are first heard of in the uth and 12th 
centuries. Their influence was probably never stronger than 
during the rule as bishop (1178-1119) of Guy, the brother of the 
reigning count. But his successor, Humbert de Grammont, 
resumed the grants made to the count, and in 1125, by the Accord 
of Seyssel, tjie count fully acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
bishop. A fresh struggle under Bishop Ardutius (1:35-1185) 
ended in the confirmation by Frederick Barbaros.sa, as emperor, 
of the position of the bishop as subject to no one but himself 
(1153), declaration being strengthened by the elevation of the 
bishop and his successors to the rank of princes of the empire 
(1:62). 

In 1250 the counts of Savoy first appear in connexion with 
Geneva, being mortgagees of the Genevois family, and, in 1263, 
practically their heirs as “ protectors ” of the city. It was thus 
natural that the citizens should invoke the aid of Savoy agaimst 
their bishop, Robert of the Genevois (1276-1287). But Count 
Amadeus of Savoy not merely seized (1287) the castle built by the 
bishops (alxiut 1219) on the lie, but also (1288) the office of 
vicedomtnus [vidomne], the official through whom the bishop 
exercised his minor judicial rights. The new bishop, William of 
Conflans (:287-i2q5) could recover neither, and in 1290 had to 
formally recognize the position of .Savoy (which was thus legalized) 
in his own cathedral city. It was during this .struggle that about 
1287 (these privileges were Anally sanctioned by the bishop in 
1309) the citizens organized themselves into a commune or 
corporation, elected 4 syndics, and showed their independent 
position by causing a seal for the city to be prepared. Tlie bishop 
I was thus threatened on two sides by foes of whom the influence 
was rising, and against whom his struggles were of no avail. In 
1365 the count obtained from the emperor the office of imperial 
vicar over Geneva, but the next bishop William of Marcossay 
(1366-1377 ; he began the construction of a new wall round the 
greatly extended city, a process not completed till 1428) secured 
the withdrawal of this u.surpation (1366-1367), which the count 
finally renounced (1371). One of that bishop's successors, 
Adhdmar Fabri (1385-1388) codified and confirmed all the 
franchises, rights and privileges of the citizens (1387), this grant 
being the Magna Carta of the city of Geneva. In 140: Amadeus 
VIII. of Savoy bought the county of the Genevois, as the dynasty 
of its rulers had become extinct. Geneva was now surrounded on 
all sides by the dominions of the house of Savoy. 

Amadeus did homage, in 1405, to the bishop for those of the 
newly acquired lands which he held from the bishop. But, after 
his power had been strengthened by his elevation (1417) by the 
emperor to the rank of a duke, and by his succcs.sion to the 
principality of Piedmont (1418, long held by a cadet branch of his 
house), Amadeus tried to purchase Geneva from its bishop, John 
of Pierre-Scisd or Rochetaillee (1418-1422). This offer was 
refused both by the bishop and by the citizens, while in 1420 the 
emperor Sigismund declared that he alone was the suzerain of the 
city, and forbade any one to attack it or harm it in any fashion. 
Oddly enough Amadeus did in the end get hold of the city, for, 
having been elected pope under the name of Felix V., he named 
himself to the vacant see of Geneva (14^), and kept it, after his 
resignation of the Papacy in 1449, till his death in 1451. For the 
moat part of this period he resitW in Geneva. FYom 1451 to 
1522 the sft was almost continuouiW held by a cadet of the house 
of Savoy, which thus treated it as a kind of appanage. 
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ItMt prtbably Geneva would soon havtf become an infegfal 
part of me realms of the house of Savoy had it not been for’th'e 
appearance of a new protector on the scene—the Swiss confedera¬ 
tion. Id (fte eatly isth century the town of Fribourg made an 
alliance with Geneva for commercial purposes (the cloth ware¬ 
houses of Fribourg at Geneva being enlarged in 143s and 1465)1 
as the cloth manufactured at Fribourg found a market in the 
fairs of Geneva (which are mentioned as early as 126*, and were 
at the height of their prosperity about 1450). Tlie duke, however; 
was no better inclined towards the Swiss than towards Geneva. 
Hr struck a blow at both, when, in' 1462 -1463, he induced his son- 
in-law, Louis XI. of France, to forbid French merchants to attend 
the fairs of Geneva, altering also the days of the fairs at Lyons 
(established in 1420 and increased in numberin 1463)50 as to make 
them clash with those fixed for the fairs of Geneva. This nearly 
ruined Geneva, which, too, in 1477 ^^6 to pay a large indenff'' 
nity to the Swiss army that, after the defeat of Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy, advanced to take vengeance on the dominions 
of his ally, Yolande, dowager duchess of Savoy and sister of Louis 
XL, as well as on the bishop of Geneva, her brother-in-law. But, 
after this payment, the bishop made an alliance with the Swiss. 
A prolonged attempt was made (1517-1530) by the reigning duke 
of Savoy, Charles III. (1504-1553), to secure Geneva for his 
family, at first with the help of his bastard cousin John (1513- 
1522), the last of his house to hold the see. In this struggle the 
syndic, Philibert Berthelicr, succeeded in concluding (1519) an 
jliancc with Fribourg, which, however, had to be given up 
almost immediately. It split the citizens into two parties; the 
Eidgenots relying on the Swiss, while the Mamrlus (maraelukcs) 
supported the duke. Berthelicr was executed in 1519, and Am^ 
L<vrier in 1524, but Bezanson Hugues (d. 1532) took their place, 
and in 1526 succeeded in renewing the alliance with Fribourg and 
adding to it one with Bern. This much enraged the duke, who 
took active .steps against the citizens, and tried (1527) to carry 
off the bishop, Pierre dc la Baume (1522-1544), wlio soon found 
it best to make his submission. 

The Genevese, thus abandoned by their natural protector, 
looked to the Swiss for help. They sent (October 1530) a con¬ 
siderable army to save the rity. This armed intervention 
compelled the duke to sign the treaty of St Julicn (19th October) 
by which he engaged not to trouble the Genevese any more, 
agreeing that if he did so the two towns of Fribourg and Bern 
should have the right to occupy his batony of Vaud. The two 
towns also, by the decision given as arbitrators at Payeme (30th 
December 1530), upheld their alliance with Geneva, condemned 
the duke to pay all the expenses of the war, and confirmed the 
clause as to their right to occupy Vaud ; they also surrounding 
the exercise of the powers of vidtrmne by the duke with so many 
restrictions that in 1532 the duke, after much resistance, formally 
agreed to recognize the alliance of Geneva with the two towns and 
not to annoy the Genevese any more. Thus a legal tie between 
Geneva and two of the Swiss cantons was established, while the 
duke did not any longer venture to annoy the Genevese,as lie clung 
to his fine barony of Vaud. In the course of this struggle (and 
especially after the last episcopal vidomnr had left the town in 
1526) the municipal authorities of the city greatly developed, a 
grand conml of 200 members being set up in imitation of those at 
Bern and at Fribourg, while within the larger assembly there was 
a petit conseil of 60 members for more confidential business. 
Thus 1530 marks the date at which Geneva became its own 
mistress within, while allied exterfially with the Swiss confedera¬ 
tion. But hardly had this settlement been reached when a fresh 
element of discord threatened to Wholly upset matters—the 
adoption of Protestant principles by the city. Just before this 
event, however, the fortifications were orice more (1534) rebuilt 
(bits still ittnain) and extended so as to take in several nery 
suburbs, including that of St Gervais on the right bank of the 
Rhone which, till then, seems to have been unenclosed (1511- 
>S27). 

In 1532 William Fartl, a Protestant preheher from Dauphin^, 
who had converted Vaud, &c., to the new belief, first came to 
Geneva and settled there in 1533. But although Bern supported 


the Seform, Fribourg did mot, and in 1534 withdrew from its 
alliance with’Geneva, while directly afterwards the duke of Savoy 
made a fresh attempt to seize' the city. On the loth of August 
*535 th* Protestant faith was formally adopted by Geneva, but 
an offer of help from Ftance hasung b«n refused, as the city was 
unwilling to give up any of its sovereign rights, the duke’s party 
continued its intrigues. Finally Bern, fearing lhat'Geneva might 
fall to France instead of to itself, sent an army tb protect the city 
(January 1J36), but, not being able to persuade the citizens to 
give up their freedom, had to content itself with the conquest of 
the barony of Vaud and of the bishopric of Lausanne, thus acquir¬ 
ing rich territories, while becoming close neighbours of Geneva 
(January and March 1536). Meanwhile Farel had been advancing 
the cause of religious reform, which was definitively adopted on 
the 2tst of May 1536. In July 1536 a Ftench refugee, John Calvin 
(y.e.), came to Geneva for a night, but was detained by Farel who 
found in him a powerful helper. The opposition party of the 
Libntins succeeded in getting them both exiled in 1538, but, in 
September 154:, Calvin was recalled (Farel spending the rest of 
his life at Neuch&tel, where he died 1565) to Geneva. Born in 
1509, he was then about 32 years of age. He set up his theocracy 
in Geneva, and ruled the reorganized republic with a strong hand 
till his death in 1564, when he was succeeded by the milder 
Th6odore dc Beza (1519-1605). 

The great blot on Calvin’s rule was his intolerance of other 
thinkers, as exemplified by his burning of Gruet (1547) and of 
Servetus (1553). But, on the other hand, he founded (1559) the 
Academy, which, originally meant as a seminary for his preachers, 
later greatly extended its scope, and in 1873 assumed the rank of 
a University. The strict rule of Calvin drove out many old 
Genevese families, while he caused to be received as citizens 
many French, Italian and English refugees, so that Geneva 
became not merely the “ Protestant Rome ” but also i)uitc a 
cosmopolitan little city. The Bernese often interfered with the 
internal affairs of Geneva (while Calvin, a Frenchman, naturally 
looked towards France), and refused to allow the city to conclude 
any alliance save with itself. That alliance was finally renewed 
in 1558, while in 1560 the Romanist cantons made one with the 
duke of Savoy, a zealous supporter of the old faith. In 1564, 
after long negotiations, Bern restored to the duke part of its 
conquests of 1536, viz. Gex, the Genevois and the Chablais, 
Geneva being thus once more placed amid the dominions of the 
duke; though by the same treaty (that of Lausanne, October 
1564, Calvin having died the preceding May) the alliance of Bern 
with Geneva was maintained. In 1579 Geneva was included in 
the alliance concluded by France with Bern and .Soleurc, while in 
1584 Ziirich joined Bern in another alliance with Geneva. The 
struggle widened as Geneva became a pawn in the great attempt 
of the duke of Savoy to bring bark his subjects to the old faith, 
his efforts being seconded by Francois de Sales, the “ apostle of 
the Chablais.” But the king of France, for political reasons, 
opposed Savoy, with whom, however, he made peace in 1601. 
In December 1602 Francois dc Sales was consecrated bishop of 
Geneva (since 1535 the bishops had lived at Annecy), and a few 
days later the duke of Savoy made a final attempt to get hold of 
the city by a surprise attack in the night of ii-i2th December 
1602 (Old Style), known in history as the “ Escalade,” as ladders 
were used to scale the city walls. It was successfully repelled, 
over 200 of the foe being slain, while 17 Genevese only perished. 
Filled with joy at their rescue from this attack, the citizens 
crowded to their cathedral, where Beza (then 83 years of age) 
bid them to sing the 124th Psalm which has ever since been sung 
on the anniversary’ of this great delivery. The peace of St Julien 
(21st of July 1603) marked the final defeat of the duke of Savoy 
in the long struggle waged (since 1290) by his house against the 
city of Geneva. 

in the charter of 1387 we hear only of the conseil genired 
(composed of all male heads of families) which acted as the legis¬ 
lature, and elected annually the executive of 4 syndics; no 
doubt this form of rule ekisted earlier than 1387. Even before 
1387-there was also the petit conseil or conseil ordinaire or conseil 
moit, a body’ not recognized by the law, though it became very 
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powerful; it wsfr composed of the 4 syndies, with sevenl otfaer 
oounseilers, and acted originally as the adviser of the syndics 
who were legaliy responsible for the rule of-the city. In 1457 
we first hear of the Council of the Fifty (re-established in 150a 
and later known as’the Sixty), and in 1536 of the Covmeil of the 
Two Hundred (established in imitation of those’ of Bern' and 
Fribourg), both being summoned in special cases of urgency. 
The members of both were named by the petit conseil, of which, 
in turn, the members were confirmed or not by the Two Hundred. 
By the Constitution of 1543 the conseil gcner^ had only the right 
of choosing the 4 syndics out of a list of 8 presented by the 
petit conseil smd the Two Hundred, which therefore really elected 
them, subject to a formal approbation on the part of the larger 
body. This system was slightly modified in 1568, the constitution 
of that date la-sting till 1794. The conseil general fell more and 
more into the background, the membMS of the other councils 
gradually obtained the privilege of being irremovable, and the 
system of co-optation resulted in the creation of a close monopoly 
of political offices in the hands of a few leading families. 

During the 17th and i8th centuries, while the Romanist 
majority of the Swiss cantons steadily refused to accept Geneva 
as even a subordinate member of the Confederation, the city 
itself was distracted on several occasions by attempts of the 
citizens, as a whole, to gain some share in the aristocratic govern¬ 
ment of the town, though these attempts were only partially 
successful. But the last half of the i8th century marks the most 
brilliant period in the literary history of Geneva, whether as 
regards natives or resident foreigners, while in the succeeding 
half century the number of Genevese scientific celebrities is 
remarkable. In 1794 the effects of the French Revolution were 
shown in the more liberal constitution grunted by the city 
government. But in j 798 the city was annexed to France and 
became the capital of the French department of Liman (to be 
carefully distinguished from the Swiss canton of Liman, that is 
Vaud, of the Helvetic Republic, also set up in 1798), while in 
i8oa, by the Concordat, the ancient bishopric of Geneva was 
suppressed. On the. fall of Napoleon (1813) the city recovered 
its independence, and finally, in 1815, was received as the junior 
member of the Swiss confederation, several bits of French and 
Savoyard territory (as pointed out above) being added to the 
narrow bounds of the old Genevese Republic in order to give 
the town some protection against its non-.Swiss neighbours. 

The constitution of 1814 set up a common form of government 
for the city and the canton, the city not obtaining its municipal 
independence till the constitution of 184*. From 1535 to 1798 
public worship according to the Romanist form had been strictly 
forbidden. In 1799 already the first attempts were made to re¬ 
establish it, and in 1803 the church of St Germain was handed 
over to the Romanists. The constitution of 1814, looking for¬ 
ward to the annexation of Romanist districts to the city territory 
to form the new canton, guaranteed to that body the freedom 
of worship, at any rate in these newly gained districts. In 1819 
the canton (the new portions of which were inhabited mainly 
by Romanists) was annexed to the bishopric of Lausanne, the 
bishop in 1821 being authorized to add “ and of Geneva ” to 
hks episcopal style. After the adventure of the “ Escalade ” 
the fortifications were once more strengthened and extended, 
these works being completed about 1726. But, in 1822, some of 
the bastions were converted into promenades, while in 1849 the 
rest of the fortifications were pulled down so as to allow the city 
to expand and gradually as.sume its present aspect. 

When Geneva recovered its political independence in 1814 a 
new constitution was drawn up, but it was very reactionary, 
for there is no mention in it of the sovereignty of the people. 
It set up A, conseil reprisentatif or legislature of 250 members, 
which named the conseil d'kat or executive, while it was itself 
elected by a limited class, for the electoral qualification was 
the aimual payment of direct taxes to the amount of 20 Swiss 
livres or abgut 23 shillings. It was not till 1842 that this system, 
thongh much criticized, was modified. In the early part of 1841 
the “ Third of March Association ” was formed to watch over 
the interests of the citizens, and'in November of that year the 


government was forced ly a popular demonstration to summon 
an assembUe corutitmnte, which in 1843 elaborated a new con¬ 
stitution that was accepted by the citizens. Asides bestovnng 
on the city a pvemment distinct from that of the canton, it 
set up for the Tatter a grand conseil or legislature, and a conseil 
d'etat or executive of 13 members, both elected for the term of 4 
years. But this constitution did not seem liberal enough to 
many citizens, so that in 1846 the goverrunent gave way to the 
Radicals, led by James Fazy (1794-1878), who drew up a con¬ 
stitution that was accepted by a popular vote on the 21st of May 
1847. Tf was much more advanced than that of 1842, and m its 
main features still prevail. From that date till 2864 the Radicals 
ruled the state, their head, Fazy, being an able man, though 
extravagant and inclined to absolutism. Under his sway the 
town was modernized and developed, but the finances were 
badly administered, and Fazy became more and more a radical 
dictator. “On voudrait faire de Geneve,” sighed the conser¬ 
vative, de la Rive, “ la plus petite des grandcs villes, et pour 
moi je pr6fore qu’elle reste la plus grande des petites villes.” In 
i86r and in 1864 Fazy failed to secure his re-election to the 
conseil d’etat, riots followed his defeat, and the Federal troops 
were forced to intervene so as to restore order. 

The Democratic party (liberal-conservative) ruled from 1865 
to 1870, and did much to improve the fitiance.s of the state. In 
1870 the Radicals regained the supremacy under their new 
chief, Antoine Carteret (1813-1889) and kept it till 1878. This 
was a period of religious strife, due to the irritation caused by 
the Vatican council, and the pope’s attempt to revive the bishopric 
of Geneva. Gaspard Mermillnd (1824-1891) was named in 1864 
cure of Geneva, and made bishop of Hebron in partibus, acting 
as the helper of the bishop of I.ausanne. Early in 1873 the 
pope named him “ vicar apostolic of Geneva,” but he was ex¬ 
pelled a few weeks later from Switzerland, not returning till 
1883, when he became bishop of Lausanne, being made cardinal 
in 1890. The Radical government enacted severe laws as to 
the Romanists in Geneva, and gave privileges to the Christian 
Catholic Church, which, organized in 1874 in Switzerland, had 
absorbed the community founded at Geneva by P^re Hyacinthe, 
an ex-Carmelite friar. The Romanists therefore were no longer 
recognized by the state, and were persecuted in divers ways, 
though the tide afterwards turned in their favour. 'I'he Democrats 
ruled from 1878 to 1880, and introduced the “ Referendum ” 
(1879) into the cantonal constitution, but, their policy of the 
separation of church and state having tieen rejected by the 
people at a vote, they gave way to the Radicals. The Radicals 
went out in 1889 and tlie Democrats held the reins of power till 
1897, Ibeir leader being Gustave Ador. In 1H91 they introduced 
the “ Initiative ” into the cantonal constitution, and in 1892 
the principle of proportional repre,sentation so far as regards 
the gremd conseil, while Th. Turrettini did much to increase the 
economical prosperity of the city. In 1897 the Radicals came in 
again, their leaders being first Georges Favon (1843-1902) till 
his death, and then Henri Fazy, a distant relative of James 
and 8m excellent historian. They attempted to rule by aid of 
the Socialists, hut their power fluctuated as the demands of 
the Socialists became greater. On the 30th of June 1907 the 
Genevese, by a popular vote, decided on the separation of Church 
and State, 
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GENEVA CONVENTION, an international agreement for the 
purpose of improving the condition of wounded soldiers of armies 
in the held, originally adopted at an international conference 
held at Geneva, .Switzerland, in 1864, and afterwards replaced by 
the convention of July 6, 1906, also adopted at Geneva. This 
later agreement is the one now known as the Geneva Con¬ 
vention. The conference of 1864 was the result of a movement 
which sprang from the publication in 1862 of a book entitled 
Uti Souvenir de Solfcriiw by Henri Dunant, a Genevese philan¬ 
thropist, in which he described the sufferings of the wounded 
at the battle of Solfirino with such vivid effect that the subject 
became forthwith one of public interest, It was energetically 
taken up by M. Gustave Moynier, whose agitation led to an 
unoRiciai congress being held at Geneva in October 1863. This 
was followed by an official one at Geneva, called by the Swiss 
government in 1864. The convention which was there signed 
(zand August 1864) on behalf of the slates represented, after¬ 
wards received the adherence of every civilized power. 

At a second conference on the same subject, held at Geneva in 
i868, a supplementary convention was drawn up, consisting of 
fourteen additional articles, five of which related to war on land 
and nine to naval warfare. The additional articles were not, 
however, ratified by the chief slates, and never became operative. 
The Brussels International Conference (1874) for the codification 
of the law and customs of war occupied itself with the Geneva 
tionvention and again drew up a nomber of articles which were 
submitted to the interested governments. But, as in the case of 
(he additional articles of 1868, no effect was ever given to them. 

At the Peace Conference of 1899 Great Britain withdrew her 
objections to the application of the convention to maritime 
warfare, and agreed to the adoption of a special convention 
“ adapting to Maritime warfare the principles of the Geneva 
tbnvention.” A voeu was al.so adopted by the conference express¬ 
ing the wish that a special conference should be held as soon as 
possible for the purpose of revising the convention of 1864. 

In deference to tlic above, voeu the Swiss government in 1901 
sounded the other parties to the convention of 1864 as to whether 
the time had not come to cal! the proposed special conference, but 
the replies received did not give much encouragement and the 
matter was dropped for the time being. By a circular note of the 
17th of February 1903, the Swiss government invited all the states 
which had signed or adhered to the Geneva Convention to send 
representatives to a conference to be held at Geneva in the 
following September. Some governments did not accept the 
invitation in time and the conference had to be po.stponed. At the 
beginning of 1904, there being no apparent obstacle, the Swiss 
government again invited the powers to send delegates to a 
conference in the following May, Meanwhile war broke out 
between Russia and Japan and there was again an adjourn¬ 
ment At length in March 1906 an invitation was accepted 
by thirty-five states, only Turkey, Salvador, Bolivia, Venezuela, 


Nicaragua and Colombia abstaining and the conference was held 
at Geneva in July 1906, when a full revised convention was 
adopted, which now takes the place of that of 1864,' The 
adoption of the new Geneva Convention entailed a revision of 
the above-mentioned Hague Convention and a new edition of the 
latter is one of the documents adopted at the Peace Conference 
of 1907. 

The new Geneva Convention consists of thirty-three articles 
divided into the following chapters, (i.) the wounded and sick { 
(ii.) medical units and establishments; (iii.) personnel; (iv.) 
material; (v.) convoys of evacuation ; (vi.) the distinctive 
emblem; (vii.) application and carrying out of the Convention ; 
(viii.) prevention of abuses and infractions; (ix.) general pro¬ 
visions. 

The essential parts of the new Hague Convention of 1907 
(i8th of October) adapting the above conventions to maritime 
warfare as follows: (N.B. The alterations are in italics. The 
parts of the older convention of 1899 which have been suppressed 
are in brackets). 

i. Military hospital-ships, that is to say, ships constructed or 
assigned by states specially and solely for the purpose of assisting 
the wounded, sick or shipwrecked, and the names of which shall 
have been communicated to the Iwlligerent powers at the commence¬ 
ment or during the cour.se of hostilities, and in any case before they 
are employed, shall be respected and cannot be captured while 
hostilities last. 

These ships, moreover, arc not on the same footing as iiien-of-war 
as regards their stay in a neutral port. 

ii. Hospital-ships, eijuipped wholly or in part at the cost of private 
individuals or officialfy-recognized Relief Societies, shall likewise 
lie respected and exempt from capture, provided the belligerent 
power to whom they belong has given Ihcm an official commission 
and has notified their names to the ho.stilc power at the connnence- 
nient of or during ho.slilities, and in any case liefore they arc employed. 

These sliips sliould he lumishod with a certificate from the com¬ 
petent authorifies, declaring that they had been under their control 
while fitting out and on final departure. 

iii. Hospital-sliips, equitmed wholly or in part at the cost of 
private individuals or officially-recognized Societies of neutral 
countries shall he respected and exempt from capture [if the neutral 
jiower to whom they belong has given them an official commission 
and notified their names to the belligerent powers at tlie commenee- 
iiient of or during hostilities, and in any ease before they are em- 
liloycd] on condition that they are placed under the orders 0/ one of 
the belligerents, with the previous consent 0/ Ikeir own Gavernmeitl and 
wtih the aulhoriialton of Ike belligerent, and on condition that the latter 
shall have notified their names to the enemy at the commencement or 
during the course of hostilities, in any event, before they arc employed. 

iv. The ships mentioned in Articles i., ii. and iii shall afford relief 
and assistance to the wounded, sick and shipwrecked of the bel¬ 
ligerents independently of their nationality. 

The govcrameiits engage not to u.sc the.se ships for any military 
inirjiose, 

'lhc.se ships must not in any way hamper the movements of the 
combatants. 

During and after an engagement they will act at their own nsk 
and peril. 

The belligerents will have the right to control and visit them, 
they can refuse to help them, order them off, make them take a 
certain course, and put a commissioner on board ; they can even 
detain them, if important circumstances require it. 

As far as po.ssih)e the helhgerents shall in.scribe in the sailing 
papers of the hospital-ships the orders they give them, 

V. Tlie militaiy hospital-ships shall be distinguished by being 
painted white outside with a horizontal band of green about a metre 
and a half in breadth. 

The ships mentioned in Articles ii. and iii. shall ho distinguished 
by being painted white outside with a horizontal band of red about 
a metre and a half in breadth. 

'The boats of the ships above mentioned, as also small craft which 
may Iw used for hospital work, shall be distinguished by similar 
painting. 

All hospital-sliips Shall make themselves known by hoisting, 
together with their national flag, the white flag with a red cross 
provided by the Geneva Convention, and, in addition, if they belong 
to a neutral State, by hoislinq on the mainmast the national flag of the 
belligerent under whose direction they are placed. 

Hospitat-ships which, under the terms of Article tv., are detained by 


* Another International Conference held in December 1904 at the 
Hague dealt with the status of hospital-ships in time of war. Great 
Britain did not take part in this Conference. Her abstention, 
however, was not owing to any objection of principle, but purely 
to considerations of domestic legislation. 
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tit enemy, must lower Ike national flag of Ike belligerent under wkom 
Ikey were aiding, 

Tke above-mentioned vessels and boats, desiring at nigkt-time to 
ensure Ike respect due to Ikem, skall, wilk tke consent of tke beUigerent 
wkom tkey are accompanying, take tke necessary steps tkat tke special 
patnitng denoting them skall be sufficiently conspicuous. 

vi. [Neutral merchantmen, yachts or vessels, Imving, or talcing on 
board, sick, wounded or shipwrecked of the belligerents, cannot be 
captured for so doing, but they are liable to capture for any violation 
of neutrality they may have committed.] 

Tke distinctive signs provided by Article v. can only be used, wketker 
tn <»ws of peace or sn time of war, to protect skips therein mentioned, 

vii. In the case of a fight on board a war-ship, the hospitals shall be 
respected and shall receive as much consideration as possible. 

These hospitals and their belongings are subject to the laws of war, 
hut shall not be employed for any other purpose so long as they shall be 
necessary for the stch and wounded. 

Nevertheless, the commander Who has them under his orders, may 
mahe use of them in case of important military necessity, but he shall 
first ensure the safety of the sich and wounded on hoard. 

viii. The protection due to hospital-ships and to hospitals on hoard 
war-ships shall cease if they are used against the enemy. 

The fact that the crew of hospital-ships, and attached to hospitals on 
war-ships, are armed for the maintenance of order and for the defence 
of the Sich or wounded, and the existence of a radio-telegraphic installa- 
lion on board, is not considered as a justification for withdrawing the 
above-mentioned protection. 

ix. Belligerents may appeal to the charitable seal of commanders of 
neutral merchant vessels, yachts or other craft, to take on board and look 
after the sich and wounded. 

Ships having responded to this appeal, as well as those who have 
spontaneously taken on board sich, wounded or shipwrecked men, shall 
have the advantage of a special protection and of certain immunities. 
In no case shall they be liable to capture on account of such transport ; 
but subject to any promise made to them they are liable to capture far 
any violation of nentralitv they may have committed. 

[vii.] X. The religiou.s, medical or hospital staff of any captured 
ship is inviolable, and its members cannot be made prisoners of war. 
On leaving the ship they take with them the objects and surgical 
instruments which are their own private property. 

This staff shall continue to discharge its duties while necessary, 
and can afterwards leave when the commander-in-chief considers it 
possible. 

The lielligerents must guarantee to the staff that has fallen into 
their hands [the enjoyment of their salaries intactj the same allow- 
antes and pay as those of persons of the same rank in their awn navy. 

[viii.] XI. Sailors and soldiers, and other persons oflicially attached 
to navies or armies, who are taken on board when sick or wounded, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall be [protected] respected and 
looked after by the captors. 

xii. Every vessel of war of a belligerent party may claim the return 
of the wounded, sick or shipwrecked who are on board military hospital- 
ships, hospital-ships of aid societies or of private individuals, merchant 
ships, yachts or other craft, whatever be the nationality of these vessels. 

Xlii. If the wounded, sick or shipwrecked are received on board a 
neutral ship of war, it shall be provided, as fur as possible, that they 
may take no further part in war operations. 

xiv. The shipwrecked, wounded or sick of (me. of the belligerents 
who fall into the hands of the other, are prisoners of war. The 
captor must decide, according to circumstances, if it is best to keep 
them or send them to a port of his own country, to a neutral l>ort, 
or even to a hostile port. In the last case, prisoners thus repatriated 
cannot serve as long as the war la.sts. 

XV. The shipwrecked, wounded or sick who arc? landed at a neutral 
port with the consent of the local authorities, must, failing a contrary 
.irrangcment between the neutral State and the Ix-Uigcrents, be 
guarded by the neutral State, .so that they may not be again able to 
take part m the military operations. 

The expenses of hospital treatment and internment shall be borne by 
the State to which the shipupecked, wounded or sich belong. (T. Ba.) 

GENEVA, LAKE OF, tht; li^est lake of which any portion 
belongs to Switzerland, and indeed in central Europe. It i.s 
called Lacus Lemannus by the old Latin and Greek writers, in the 
4th century a.d. Lacus Lausonius or Ijisanetes, in the middle ages 
generally Lac de Lausanne, hut from the i6th century onwards 
Lac de Geneve, though from the end of the i8th century the name 
Lac Leman was revived—according to Prof. Forel Le Leman is the 
proper form. Its area is estimated at 223 sq. m. (Swiss Topo¬ 
graphical Bureau) or 225.J sq. m. (Forel), of which about 140 sq. 
m. (i,l4i sq. m. Forel) are politically Swiss (123J sq. m. belonging 
to the canton of Vaud, iij sq. m. to that of Geneva, and 5 sq. m. 
to that of the Valais), the remainder (83 sq. m.) being French since 
the annexation of Savoy in i860—the entire lake is included in the 
the territory (Swiss or Savoyard) neutralized by the congress of 
Vienna in 1815. The French part takes in nearly the whole of 


the south shore, save its western and eastern extremities, which 
belong respectively to Geneva and to the Valais. 

The lake is formed by the Rlione, which enters it at its east end, 
between Villeneuve (E.) and St Gingolph (W.), and quits it at its 
west end, flowing through the city of Geneva. The only important 
tributaries arc the Drance (S.), the Venoge (N.) and the Veveyse 
(N.). The form of the lake is that of a crescent, of which the east 
end is broad and rounded, while the west end tapers towards the 
city of Geneva. The bird's eye length of the whole lake, from 
Clilllon to Geneva, is 3<;J in., but along its axis 45 m. The coast-line 
of the north shore is 30 m. in length and that of the south shore 
44 j m. Tlio maximum depth is loiji ft., but the mean depth 
only 500 ft. The surface is 1231J ft, (Swiss Topog. Bureau) or 
1220 ft. (Forel) above sea-level. The greatest width (between 
Merges and Amphion) is 8J m., but the normal width is 5 m. The 
lake forms two well-marked divisions, separated by the strait of 
Promenthoux, which is aifij ft. in depth, as a liar divides the Grand 
Lac from the Petit Luc. The Grand Lac includes the greater portion 
of the lake, the Petit Lac (to the west of the strait or bar) being the 
special Genevese portion of the lake, and having an area of but 
304 .sq. m. The unusual blueness of the waters has long been 
remarked, and the transparency increases the farther we get from 
the point where the Rlione enters it, the deposits which the river 
brings down from the Alps gradually sinking to the bottom of the 
lake. At C.eneva we recall Byron's phrase, “ the blue rushing of the 
arrowy Rhone ” (Childe Harold, canto iii stanza 7i). The limit of 
vi.sibility of a white disk is 33 ft. in winter (in February 1891 Prof. 
Forel observed an extreme of 70j ft.) and 21I ft, in summer. Apart 
from the seasonal changes in the level of the lake (which is higliest 
in summer, no doutit because of the melting of the Alpine snows 
that feed the Rhone), there are also the remarkable temporary 
disturbances of level known as the seiches, in which the whole mass 
of water in the lake rhythmically .swings from shore to shore. 
According to J’rof. Forel there are both longitudinal and trans¬ 
verse seiches. The effect of the longitudinal seiches at Geneva is 
four times as great as at Chillon, at the other end of the lake, while 
the extreme duration of this phenomenon is 73 minutes for the 
uninodal longitudinal seiches (33! minutes for the binodal) and 10 
minutes for the transverse seiches (5 minutes for the binodal). 
The maximum height of a recorded seiche at Geneva is rather over 
6 ft. (October 1841). The currents in the. water itself aro irregular. 
The principal wirids that blow over the lake are the bise (from the 
N.E.), the vaudaire or Pohn (from the S E), the sudois or vent de 
pluie (from the S.W.) and the joran (from the N.W.). The storm 
winds arc the mofan (from the Arve valley towards Genova) ami the 
bornan (from the Urance valley towards the central portion of the 
lake). The lake is not as rich in fish as the other Swiss lakes, one 
reason being the obstacle opposed by the Perte du Rhdne to fish 
seeking to ascend that river. Prol. Ford knows of but twenty 
indigenous species (of which the Pita, or Coregonus fera, is the 
principal) and six tliat have been introduced by man in the mtli 
century. A number of lake, dwellings, of varying dales, have been 
found on the shores of the lake The first .steamer placed on the 
lake was the " Guillaume Tell," built in 1823 at Geneva by an 
Englishman named Church, while in 1873 the pre.sent Compagnio 
gmf'rale de navigation sur le lac IX-man was formed, and in 1875 
constructed the first sidoon steamer, the “Mont Blanc,” But 
despite this service and the raiiways along each shore, the red lateen 
saiks of minor craft still brighten the landscape. The railway along 
the northern shore runs from Geneva past Nyon, Rolle, Merges, 
Ouchy (the port of laiusanne), Vevey and Montreiix to Villeneuve 
m.). That on the south shore gains the edge of the lake at 
Tlionon only (22^ m. from Geneva), and then runs past Evian and 
•St Gingolph to Le Bouveret (20 m. from Thonon). In the harbour 
of Geneva two erratic boulders of granite project alwve the surface 
of the water, and are named Pterres du Niton (supjio.sed to be altars 
to Neptune). The lower of the two, which is also the farthest from 
the shore, has been taken as the basis of the triangulution of Switzer¬ 
land : the official height is 376-86 m6tres, which in i8(ji was reduced 
to 373'M mitres, though 376-6 mitres is now said to be the real 
figure. ^ Of course the heights given on the Swiss Government map 
vary with these differi-nt estimates of the jioint taken -as basis. 

For all matters rehaling to the lake, see I’lof. F. A. Forel's 
monumental work, Le Liman (3 vols., laiusannc, 1892-1904); also 
(with fine illustrations) G. Fatio and F. Boissonnas, Autour du lac 
Liman (Geneva, 1902). (W. A. B. C.) 

OEN^fiVE, or Gf-NOvefa, ST (c. 422-512), patroness of 
Paris, lived during the latter half of the sth century. According 
to tradition, she was bom about 422 at Nanterre near Paris; 
her parents were called Severus and Gerontia, but accounts 
differ widely as to their social jxisition. According to the legend, 
she was only in her seventh year when she was induced by .St 
Germain, bishop of Auxerre, to dedicate herself to the religious 
life. On the death of her parents she removed to Paris, where she 
distinguished herself by her benevolence, as well as by her austere 
life. She is said to have predicted the invasion of the Huns; and 
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when Attil* with hii anany was threatening the chy, *he P^uswM 
the inhabitants to remain on the island and ^ 

an aiiurance, justified by subsequent events, ttat *^tack 
would come to nothing (451)- She is also said to ^ad 
great influence over Childeric, father of Oovis, and in 460. to have 
caused a church to be built over the tomb of St P«n'f- ^ 
death occurred about 512 and she was buned m the church of the 
Holy Apostles, popularly known as the church of St Geneyifive. 

In i70t the body was taken from the new church, built m her 
honoiir by Louis XV., when it became the PantWon, and burnt 
on the Place de Grive ; but the relics were enshrined in a chapel 
of the neighbouring church of St Etienne du Mont, where they 
still attract pilgrims ; her festival is celebrated with great pomp 
on the 3rd of January. The frescoes of the Panthton by Puvis de 
Chavannes are based upon the legend of the saint. 

BTDi.lO0RAraY.-The main source is the anonymous TOo i. 
Cenovciae vtr^iMS Parmurum^ published in 1687 by 
ncntier. The genuinene.ss of this life was attacked by R Kruseh 
fNeiics Archtv, 1803 and 1804) and defended by L. Duchesne, 
liiblioMque de t'dcole des Charles (i 8 <) 3 b BuUeltn 
l>. 473. Krusch continued to hold that the hfc was an 8th-ccntury 
foraery iScriptores rer. Merov. iii. 104-238). See A. Potthast, 
mbliotheca medti asvi (1331, 133^). and G. 

The If Rends and miracles are given m the Dollandists Ada ianctorum, 
January ist; there is a short sketch by Henri Lesetre, Ste Gettevtive, 
m " i.es Saints ” series (Paris, 1900). 

OEMEVltVE, Gbnoveva or Genovefa, OF BRABAKT, 
heroine of medieval legend. Her story is a typical example of the 
widespread tale of the chaste wife falsely accused and repi^iated, 
generally on the word of a rejected suitor. Genovefa of Brabant 
was said to be the wife of the palatine Siegfried of Treves, and was 
falsely accused by the majordomo Golo. Sentenced to death she 
was spared by the executioner, arid lived for six years with her 
son in a cave in the Ardennes nourished by a roe. Siegfried, who 
had meanwhile found out Golo’s treachery, was chasing the roe 
when he discovered her hiding-place, and remstated her m her 
former honour. Her story is said to rest on the history of Mane 
of Brabant, wife of Louis IL, duke of Bavaria, and count-^latme 
of the Rhine, who was tried by her husband and beheaded on the 
18th of January 1256, for supposed infidelity, n enme for which 
Louis afterwards had to do penance. The change in name may 
have been due to the cult of St Gcneviive, patroness of Pans. 
The tale first obtained wide popularity in L’J nnocence rerotmue, ou 
vie de Sainie Genevihe de Brabant (pr. 1638) by tbe Jesuit Rend de 
Cdrisier (1603-1662), and was a frequent subject for dramatic 
representation in Germany. With Genovefa s history may be 
compared the Scandinavian ballads of liavengamd og Mentertng, 
which exist in many recensions. These deal with the history of 
Gunild, who married Henr)', duke of Brunswick and Schleswig. 
When Duke Henry went to the wars he left his wife in charge of 
Ravengaard, who accused her of infidelity. Gunild is cleared 
bv the victory of her champion Mcmering, the smallest ol 
Christian men.” The Scottish ballad of Sir Aldingar is a version 
of the same story. Tlic heroine Gunhilda is said to have been the 
daughter of Canute the Great and Emma. She married in 1036 
King Henry, afterwards the emperor Henry III., and there wiw 
nothing in her domestic history to warrant the legend, whidi is 
given as authentic history by William of Malmesbury (De gestis 
hgum Anglonm, lib. ii. § 188). She was called Cunigund after her 
marriage, and perhaps was confused with St Cunigund, the wife 
of the emperor Henry II. In the Karlamagnus^aga the innocent 
wife is Oliva, sister of Charlemagne and wife of King Hugo, a^ m 
the French Carolingian cycle the emperor’s wife Sibille (La Kane 
SibtUt) or Blanchefleur(Moca.>f). Other forms of the li^dwe 
to be found in the story of Doolin’s mother in Doonde Mayenee, 
the English romance of Sir Triamtiur, in the story of the rartfer of 
Octavian in Odavian the Emperor, in the Ge^n folk b<»k 
Historie von der geduUigen Konigin Cresetntia, based on a i2to- 
oentury poem to be found in the Kaiserchromk ; and the English 
Erl ol T^ouse (c. 1490). In the last-named romance it has bwn 
suggested that the story gives the relatwM tetween Bernard J. 
count of Toulouse, son of the Guillaunw d Orange of the toq- 
lingian romances, and the empress Judith, second wife of Louis 
the Pious. 


See P. J. CWM, EnBish tmd Scottish- Popidar Satt^, vol. If. 
{1886), art. "Sir Aldingar"; S. Grundtvig, Danskt Kmrnfevuer 
(CopenhageB, 1867); " Sir Triamore,'' in BUhop Pern s FoUo KS., 
ed. Hales and Furnivall, vol. ii. (London, 1868); Tia Prance of 
oetavian, cd. E. M. Goldsmid (Aungervyle Soc., Edinburg, 1882) ; 

The Erl of ToulOus tmdihe Emperes of Almayn, ed. G. USdtke (Berbn, 
i88tj; H. Seiifiert, Die Legende von der Pf^tgrdfin Genovefa {v/lirt- 
bare. tBor) ; B. Golr, Pfalzerafin Genovtfo in der deutschen DtcMung 
{Lefpsig. 1807); H. Kohler, “ Die deutschen VoIksbOcher von der 
Pfalagrlfin Genovefa," in Zeitschr. fitr deutseke Philologte (1874). 

GENOA, GIBOLAMO (c. 1476-1551), Italian painter and 
architect, was born in Urbino about 147^* At the age of ten 
he was apprenticed to the woollen trade, but showed so murh 
inclination for drawing that he was sent to study under an 
obscure painter, and at thirteen under Luca Signorelli, with 
whom he remained a considerable while, frequently painting 
the accessories of his pictures. He was afterwards for three 
years with Pietro Perugino, in company with Raphael. He 
next worked in Florence and Siena, along with Timoteo della 
Vite; and in the latter city he painted various compositions 
for Pandolfo Petrucci, the leading local statesman. Returning 
to Urbino, he was employed by Duke Guidolaldo in the decora¬ 
tions of his palace, and showed extraordinary aptitude for 
theatrical adornments. Thence he went to Rome ; and in Oie 
church of S. Catcrina da Siena, in that capital, is one of his most 
distinguished works, “ The Resurrection,” remarkable both for 
design and for colouring. He studied the Roman antiquities 
with zeal, and measured a number of edifice.^; this practice, 
combining with his previous mastery of perspective, qualified 
him to shine as an architect. Francesco Maria della Rqvcre, 
the reigning duke of Urbino, recalled Genga, and commissioned 
him to execute works in connexion with his marriage-festivities. 
This prince being soon afterwards expelled by Pope Leo X., 
Genga followed him to Mantua, whence he went for a time to 
Pesaro. The duke of Urbino was eventually restored to his 
dominions; he took Genga with him, and appointed him the 
ducal architect. As he neared the close of his career, Genga 
retired to a house in the vicinity of Urbino, eontinuing ^ill to 
produce designs in pencil; one, of the “ Conversion of st Paul, 
was particularly aitoired. Here he died on the iith of July 
1551. Genga was a sculptor and musician as well as painter and 
architect. He was jovial, an cxeellent talker, and kindly to hi.s 
friends. Ills principal pupil was Francesco Menzocchi. His 
own son Bartolommeo (1518-1558) became an architect of 
celebrity. In Genga’s paintings there is a great deal of freedom, 
and a certain peculiarity of character consonant with his versatile, 
lively and social temperament. One of his lending works is 
in the church of B. Agostino in Cesena—a triptych in qil-colour.s, 
representing the “ Annunciation,” “ God the Father in Glory, 
and the “Madonna and Child.” Among his architeetural 
labours are the chureli of San Giovanmi Battista in Pesaro; 
the bishop’s palace at Sinigaglia ; the fa?ade of the catheikal 
of Mantua, ranking high among the productions of the 16th 
century ; and a new palace for the duke of Lrbino, built on the 
Monte Imperiale. He was also concerned in the fortifications 

of Pesaro. , • r i. u 

GENISTA, in botany, a genus of about eighty species of shrubs 
belonging to the natural order Leguminosae, and natives of 
Europe, western Asia and North Africa. Three are native in 
Britain. G. anglica is the needle-furze or petty whm, found 
on heaths and moist moors, a spinous plant with slender 
spreading branches i to 2 ft. long, very small leaves and short 
racemes of small yellow papilionaceous flowers. The poUen is 
emitted in a shower when an insect alights on't- G. tinctona, 
dyer’s green-weed, the flowers of which yield a yellow dye, has 
no spines. Other species are grown on rock-work or as green- 

^GENinS (from Lat. genere, gignere), a term which originally 
meant, in Roman mythology, a generative and protecting spirit, 
who has no exact parallel in Greek region, and at lewt m hu 
earlier aspect is of purely Italian origin as one of the deities qt 
family or household. Every man has his genius, who is not to 
creator, but only comes into being with him and is allotted to 
him at his birth. As a creative principle the genius is restricted 
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to man, Us place being taken by a Juno (ep. Juno Lucina, 
die goddern ttf obfildbirtb) in the case of women. The male and 
female qiirit may thus be distinguished rewectieely as the 
protector of generation and of parturition (tutda generatuii, 
paritndi), althw^h the female appears less prominent. It is 
the genius of' the pattrfamiiiat tlat keeps the marriage bed, 
named after him Itctur genitdis and dedicated to him, under his 
special protection. The genius of a man, as his higher intellectual 
self, accompanies him from the cradle to the grave. In many 
ways he esterciset a decisive inflaence on the man’s character 
and mode of life (Horace, Epistles, ii. i. 187). The responsi¬ 
bility for happiness or unhappiness, good or bad fortune, lay 
with the gemus; but this does not suf^joee the existence of two 
genii for man, the one good and the other bad (dyadoSainav, 
KaKoSatftmv), an idea borroweii from the Greek philosophers. The 
Roman genius, representing main’s natural optimism, always 
endeavoured to guide Urn to happiness; that man was intended 
to enjoy life is shown by the fact that the Roman spoke of in¬ 
dulging or cheating his genius of his due according as he enjoyed 
himself or failed to do so, when he had the opportunity. A man’s 
birthday was naturally a suitable occasion for honouring his 
genius, and on that occasion offerings of incense, wine, garlands, 
and cakes were made (Tibullus ii. 2 ; Ovid, Trisiia, iii. 13. r8). 
As the representative of a man’s higher seif and participating 
in a divine nature, the genius could be sworn by, and a person 
could take an oath by his own or some one else's genius. When 
under Greek influence the Roman idea of the gods became more 
and more anthropomorphized, a genius was assigned to them, 
not however as a distinct personality. Thus we hear of the genius 
of Jupiter (Jovis Genio, C.l.L. i. 603), Mars, Juno, Pluto, 
Priapus. In a more extended sense the genius is also the 
generator and preserver of human society, as manifested in the 
family, corporate unions, the city, and the state generally. Thus, 
the genius puhlicus Populi Romani—probably distinct from the 
genius Urbis Rontae, to whom an old shield on the Capitol was 
dedicated, with an inscription expressing doubt as to the sex 
{Genio . . . stve mas sivt /«w»»ui)~stood in the forum near 
the temple of Concord, in the form of a bearded man, crowned 
with a diadem, and carrying a cornu copiae and sceptre. It 
frequently appears on the coins of Trajan and Hadrian. Sacrifice, 
not confined to bloodless offerings like those of the genius of 
the house, was offered to him annually on the 8th of October. 
There were genii of cities, colonies, and even of provinces; of 
artists, business people and craftsmen; of cooks, gladiators, 
standard-bearers, a legion, a century, and of the army generally 
{genius sancius castrorum peregrinorum UUiusque exercitus). In 
imperial times the genius of Augustus and of the reigning 
emperor, as part of the sacra of the imperial family, were publicly 
worshipped. It was a common practice (often compulsory) to 
swear by the genius of the emperor, and any one who swore 
falsely was flogged. Localities also, such as theatres, baths, 
stables, streets, and markets, had their own genius. The word 
thus gradually lost its original meaning; the nameless local 
genii became an expression for the universality of the divinum 
numen and were sometimes identified with the higher gods. 
The local genius was usually represented by a snake, the symbol 
of the fruitfulness of the earth and of perpetual youth. Hence 
snakes were usually kept ih houses (Virgil, Aen. v. 95 ; Persius 
i. 113), their death in which was considered a bad omen. The 
personal genius usually appeared os a handsome youth in a toga, 
with head sometimes veiled and sometimes bare, carrying a 
drinking cup and cornu copiae, frequently in the position of one 
offering sacrifice. 

See W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, and article by J. A. 
Hild in Daremberg and Saglio, Diclionnafrt its antiguilis, where 
inll references to ancient and modem authorities are given; L. 
I^Uer, BOmisc^ Mytkologie, 3rd ed., by H. Jordan; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kutlur der RSmer, 

Apart from the Latin .use of the term, the plural “.genii ’’ 
(with a singular “ genie ’’) is used in English, as equivalent to 
the Arabic jim, for a clau of spirits, go^ or bad, such as are 
described, for instance, in Tke Arabian Nights. But “genius’* 
itself has become the regular English word for the highest I 
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conoeivat^ form of original ability, something altogether 
extrau^in^ and beyond even supreme educational prowess, 
and differing, in kind apparently, from “talent,” wbidh is 
usually distmguished as marked intellectual capacity short 
only of the inexplicable and unique endowment to which the 
terra “ genius ” is confined. The attempt, however, lo define 
either quality, or to discriminate accurately between them, has 
given rise to continual controversy, and there is no agreement 
as to the nature of either ; and the commonly quoted definitions 
of genius—such as Carlyle’s “ transcendant capacity of taking 
trouble, first of all,” * in which the last three words are usually 
forgotten—are either admittedly incomplete or arc of the 
nature of epigrams. Nor can it be said that any substantial 
light has been thrown on the matter by the modem phj’siologicBl 
school, I.umbroso and others, who regard the eccentricity of genius 
as its prime factor, and study it as a form of mental derangement. 
The error here is partly in ignoring the history of the word, and 
partly in mi.srepre.senting the nature of the fact. There are many 
ca.scs, no doubt, in which persons really insane, of one type or 
another, or with a history of physical degeneration or epilepsy, 
have shown remarkable originality, which may be described 
as genius, hut there are at least just as many in whom no such 
physical abnormality can he observed. The word “ genius ” 
Itself however has only gradually been used in English to express 
the degree of original greatness which is beyond ordinary powers 
of explanation, i.e. far beyond the capacity of the normal hnman 
being in creative work; and it is a convenient term (likeN ictzsche’s 
“ .superman ”) for application to those rare individuals who in 
the course of evolution reveal from time to time the heights to 
which humanity may develop, in literature, art, science, or 
administrative life. 'Ihe English usage was originally derived, 
naturally enough, from the Roman ideas contained in the term 
(with the analogy of the Greek Sai/my), and in the i6th and 
J7th centuries we find it equivalent simply to “ distinetive 
character or spirit,” a meaning still commonly given to the word. 
The more modem sense is not even mentioned in Johnson’s Dic¬ 
tionary, and represents an 18th-century development, primarily 
due to the influence of German writers ; the meaning of “ dis¬ 
tinctive natural ca])arity or endowment” had gradually been 
applied specially to creative minds .such as those of poets and 
artists, by contrast with those whose menial ability was due to 
the results of edticntion and study, and the antithesis has 
extended since, through constant discussions over the attempt 
to differentiate between the real nature of genius and that of 
“ talent,” uatil we now speak of the exceptional person not 
merely as having genius but as “ a genius.” This phraseology 
appears to indicate some reversion to the original Roman usage, 
and the identification of the great man with a generative spirit. 

Modem thoohos on the nature of " genius " should be studied 
with considerable detachment, but there is much that is interesting 
and tlKjnght-provoking in such worlcs as J. F. Nishet's Insanity of 
Gemus (l8qi), Sir Francis Galtun's Hereditary Genius (new ed., 
tSqa), and C. lamibroso’s Man of Genius (Eng. trans., 1891). 

GENUS. BTtPHANIE-FEUOITi DU CREST DB SAINT- 
AUBIN, CoMTESSE DE (1746-1830), French writer and educator, 
was bom of a noble but impoverished Burgundian family, at 
Champe^ry, near Autun, on the 25th of January 1746. When six 
years of age she was received as a canoness into the noble chapter 
of Alix, near Lyons, with the title of Madame la Oimtesse de 
Lancy, taken from the town of Bourbon-I.anc)’. Her entire 
education, however, was conducted at home. In 1758, in Paris, 
her skill as a harpist and her vivacious wit speedily attracted 
admiration. In her sixteenth year she was married to Charles 
Brfllart de Gcnlis, a colonel of grenadiers, who afterwards 
became marquis de Sillery, but this was not allowed to interfere 
with her determination to remedy her incomplete education, and 
to satisfy a taste for acquiring and imparting knowledge, ^me 
years later, through the influence of her aunt, Madame de 
Montesson, who had been clandestinely married to the duke of 
Orleans, she entered the Palais Royal as lady-in-waiting to the 
duchess of Qiartres (1770). She acted with great energi' and zeal 
as govefliess to the daughters Sf the family, and was in 1781 
■ Frederick the Great, iv. iii. IJ 07 . 
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appointed by the duke of Chartres to the responsible office of 
gauverntur of his sons, a bold step which led to the resignation of 
all the tutors as well as to much social scandal, though there is no 
reason to suppose tliat the intellectual interests of her pupils 
suffered on that account. The better to carry out her ingenious 
theories of education, she wrote several works for their use, the 
best known of which arc the Theatre d’eduealion (4 vols., 1779- 
1780), a collection of short comedies for young people, Les 
Annales de la vertu (2 vols., 1781) and AdiU el Theodore (3 vols., 
1782). Sainte-Beuve tells how she anticipated many modem 
methods of teaching. History was taught with the help of m^ic 
lantern slides and her pupils learnt botany from a practical 
botanist during their walks. In 178^ Madame de Genlis showed 
herself favourable to the Revolution, but the fall of the Girondins 
in 1793 compelled her to take refuge in Switzerland along with her 
pupil Mademoiselle d’Orl^ans. In tliis year her husband, the 
marquis de Sillery, from whom she had been separated since 1782, 
was guillotined. An “adopted” daughter, Pamela,' had been 
married to Lord Edward Fitzgerald (g.».) in the preceding 
December. 

In 1794 Madame de Genlis fixed her residence at Berlin, but, 
having been expelled by the orders of King Frederick William, 
she afterwards settled in Hamburg, where she supported herself 
for some years by writing and painting. After the revolution of 
i8th Brumairc (1799) she was permitted to return to France, 
and was received with favour by Napoleon, who gave her apart¬ 
ments at the arsenal, and afterwards assigned her a pension of 
6000 francs. During this period she wrote largely, and pro¬ 
duced, in addition to some historical novels, her best romance. 
Mademoiselle de Clermont (1802). Madame de Genlis had lost 
her influence over her old pupil Louis Philippe, who visited her 
but seldom, although he allowed her a smil pension. Her 
government pension was discontinued by Izniis XVIII., and she 
supported herself largely by her pen. Her later years were 
occupied largely with literary quarrels, notably with that which 
arose out of the publication of the Diners du Baron d'Holbach 
{1822), a volume in which she set forth with a good deal of 
sarcastic cleverness the intolerance, the fanaticism, and the 
eccentricities of the “ philosophes ” of the i8th century. She 
survived until the 31st of December 1830, and saw her former 
pupil, Louis Philippe, seated on the throne of France. 

The numerous works of Madame du Genlis (wkieli considerably 
exceed eighty), Comprising prose and poetical coraiiositions on a 
vast variety of subjecl.s and of various (fegrecs of merit, owed much 
of their success to adventitious causes which have long ceased to 
operate. They are u.seful, however (especially the voluminous 
Mimoites iniaits ear le Xl'lJI" siicle, 10 vols., 1825), as lumishing 
material for history. Most of her writings were translated into 
English almost as soon as they were publishM. A list of her writings 
with u.seful notes is given by yuirard in La France lilUraire, Start¬ 
ling light W'as throvn on her relations with the due de Chartres by 
the publication (1904) of her correspondence with him in J.'Idylte 
d’un “ gomerueur ” by G. Maugras. See also Sainte-Beuve, Canseries 
du lundi, vol. iii.; H. Austin Dobson, Four Frenchwomen (l8go); 
L. Chabaud, Les Frhurseurs du fiminisme (1901); M. de Cliabreul, 
Gouverneut de princes, /7J7-eSjo (1900); end Lellres inidites d . . . 
Casimir Batcher, jSot-iS'jo (1902), edited by Henry I.apauzc. 

OSNNA, a word of obscure origin borrowed from the Assamese, 
and used technically by anthropologists to describe a class of 
social and religious ordinances based on sanctions which derive 
their validity from a vague sense of mysterious danger which 
results from disobedience to them. These prohibitions—or 
system of things forbidden—affect Uie relations, permanent and 
temporary, of individuals (either as memben of a trilie, village, 
clan or household, or as occupying an official position in the 
village or clan) towards other persons or groups of persons and 
towards material objects which possess intrinsic sanctity. The 
term is extended to the communal rites performed by the village, 
clan or household, either as magical ceremonies or as prophy¬ 
lactics on special occasions when the social, commensal, conjugal 
and alimentiuy relations of the group affected are subjected to 
temporary modifications. These practices and beliefs areobserved 
among the hill tribes of Assam from the Abors and Mishmis on 
the north to the Lusheis on the south, all linguistically members 
' See Gerald Campbell, Edward and Pamela Filegtrald (1903). 


of the Tibeto-.Burman group, and among the Khosis, members of 
the Mon-Khmer group. Genna and taboo (q.v.) are products of 
an identical level of culture and similar psycholc^ical processes, 
and provide the mechanism of the social and religious systems. 

Permanent Gennas, —^The only universal genrta is t^t which 
forbids the intermarriage of members of the same clan. In some 
cases in Manipur animals are genna to the tribe— i.e. they must 
not be killed or eaten—but tribal differentiation is, in practice, 
based on dialectical distinctions rather than on tribal gennas. 
The village as such possesses no permanent gennas, but the clans, 
as the units of marriage under the law of exogamy, have distinct 
elementary gennas, especially the clan to which the priest-chief 
belongs. The most important individual gennas are those which 
protect the priest-chief from impurity or contact with “ sacred ” 
substances such as the flesh of animals used in sacrifices. He may 
neither eat in a strange house, nor utter words of abuse, nor take 
an oath in a dispute, except in his representative capacity on 
behalf of his village. The first-fruits are genna to the village 
until he eats, thus establishing an opposition between him and his 
co-villagers. Married and unmarried women are subject to ali¬ 
mentary gennas ; thus unmarried girls are forbidden the flesh of 
any male animal or of any female animal dying gravid. 

Ritual Gennas. —Ritual gennas are held annually to foster the 
rice crops, all other industries and activities being genna (for¬ 
bidden) during the cultivating season, to secure good hunting, to 
avert sickness, especially epidemics, to take omens, and to lay 
finally to rest the ghosts of all that have died within the year. 
The village gates are closed, men and women eat apart, and con¬ 
jugal relations are suspended. Special village gennas are held 
when min is needed, when a villager dies in any manner out of the 
ordinary, as women in childbirth, when an animal gives birth to 
still-born offspring, and when any permanent genna has been 
violated. Clan gennas are held for all ordinary cases of death. 
Household gennas are held on the occasions of birth (when the 
aliment and conduct of the father are specially regulated), 
naming, ear-piercing, the first hair-cutting, sickness and, in certain 
areas, tattooing. Individuals are subjected to temporary gennas 
as warriors both before and after a head-hunting raid, pregnant 
women, married persons at the beginning of their married life, 
the wives of the priest-chief, and those who from ambition or 
pride of wealth seek to perpetuate their names by erecting a 
stone monument, an act which confers the right to wear the 
distinctive clothes of the priest-chief which otherwise are genna 
to the whole village. Ritual gennas are of varying duration. 
Some last for a month while others are complete in two days. As 
religious or magical rites, they prevent danger or establish and 
restore normal relations with powers which are potentially 
harmful or require placation. 

Authorities.— Official records of the government of India, Nos. 
Z .1 (i8j5), 27 (1859), 08 (1870); Colonel T. H. U-win, Hill Tracis 
of Chittagong ; Report on the Census of Assam (1891), vol. i. Report, 
note by A. W. Davis, n. 237 seq.; Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The 
Khasis {1907); T. C. Hodson, Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, vol. xxxvi. (190O). (T. C. H.) 

GBNNADIDS II. fas layman Georgios .Scrolarios] (d. c. 
1468), patriarch of Constantinople from 1454 to 1456, philosopher 
and theologian, was one of the last representatives of Byzantine 
learning. Extremely little is known of his life, but he appears to 
have been bom at Comstantinople about 1400 and to have entered 
the service of the emperor John VII. Paleologus as imperial 
judge or counsellor. Geoigios first appears conspicuously 
in history as present at the great council held in 1438 at 
Ferrara and Florence with the object of bringing about a union 
between the Greek and Latin Churches. At the same council 
was present the celebrated Platonist, Gemistus Pletho, the most 
powerful opponent of the then dominant Aristotelianism, and 
consequently the special object of reprobation to Georgios. 
In church matters, as in philosophy, the two were opposed,— 
Pletho maintaining strongly the principles of the Greek Church, 
and being unwilling to accept union through compromise, 
while Georgios, more politic and cautious, pressed the necessity 
for union and was instrumental in drawing up a form which from 
its vagueness and ambiguity might be accepted by both parties. 
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He was at a disadvantage because, being a layman, he could not 
directly take part in the discussions of the council. But on his re¬ 
turn to Greece his views changed, and he violently and obstinately 
opposed the union he had previously urged. In 1448 he became a 
monk at Pantokrator and took the name Gennadius. In 1453, 
after the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, Mahommed II., 
finding that the patriarchal chair had been vacant for some time, 
resolved to elect some one to the office, and the choice fell on 
Gennadius. While holding the episcopal office Gennadius drew 
up, apfwrently for the use of Mahommed, a lucid confession or 
exposition of the Christian faith, which was translated into Turkish 
by Ahmed, judge of Beroea, and first printed by A. Brassicanus 
at yienna in 1530. After a couple of years Gennadius found the 
po.sition of patriarch under a Turkish sultan so irksome that he 
retired to the monastery ol John the Baptist near Serrae in 
Macedonia, where he died about 1468. About one hundred of 
his alleged writings exist, the majority in manuscript and of 
doubtful authenticity. 

The fullest account of Ills writings is given in ria,s,s, Gennadius 
and rietho fBerlin, JB44), the second part of which contains Pletho’s 
Contra Gennadium. See also F. Schultse, Gesch. der Phil. d. Renais¬ 
sance, i. (1874). A list of the known writings of Gennadius is given 
in Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, ed. Harles, vol, xi., and what has 
been printed is to be found in Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol, clx. 

GENOA (anc. Genua, Ital. Genova, Fr. Genes), the chief port 
of Liguria, Italy, and capital of the province of Genoa, 119 m. 
N.W. of Leghorn by rail. Pop. (1906) 255,294 (town); 267,248 
(commune). The town is situated on the Gulf of Genoa, and is 
the chief port and commercial town of Italy, the seat of an 
archbishop and a university, the headquarters of the IV. Italian 
army corps, and a strong fortress. The city, as seen from the 
sea, is “ built nobly,” and deserves the title it has acquired or 
assumed of the Superb. Finding only a small space of level 
ground along the shore, it has been obliged to climb the lower 
hills of the Ligurian Alps, which afford many a coign of vantage 
for the effective display of its architectural magnificence. The 
original nucleus of the city is that portion which lies to the east 
of the [Mil in the neighbourhood of the old pier (Molo Vecchio). 
In the roth century it began to feel a lack of room within the 
limits of its fortifications; and accordingly, in the middle of 
the 12th century, it was found necessary to extend the line of 
cireumvallation. Even this second circuit, however, was of 
.small compass, and it was not till 1320-1330 that a third line 
took in the greater part of the modem site of the city proper. 
This presented about 3 m. of rampart towards the land side, 
and can still be easily traced from point to point through the 
city, though large portions, especially towards the east, have 
been dismantled. The present line of cireumvallation dates 
from 1626-1632, the period when the independence of Genoa 
was threatened by the dukes of Savoy. From the mouth of 
the Bisagno in the east, and from the lighthouse point in the west, 
it stretches inland over hill and dale to the great fort of Sperone, 
i.e. the Spur, on the summits of Monte Peraldo at a height of 
1650 ft.,—the circuit being little less than 12 m., and all the 
important points along the line being defended by forts or 
batteries. 

A portion of the enclosed area is open country, dotted only here 
and there with houses and gardens. There are eight gates, the 
more important being Porsa Pila and Porta Romana towards the 
cast,and thePorta Lantcma or Lighthouse Gate to the west. The 
main architectural features of Genoa are its medieval churches, 
with striped facades of black and white marble, and its magnifi¬ 
cent t6th-century palaces. The earlier churches of Genoa show 
a mixture of French Romanesque and the Pisan style—they are 
mostly basilicas with transepts, and os a rule a .small dome ; 
the pillars are sometimes ancient columns, and sometimes 
formed of alternate layers of black and white marble. The 
facades are simple, without galleries, having only pilasters 
projecting from the wall, and are also alternately black and 
white. Thi." style continued in Gothic times also. The oldest 
is S. Maria di Gastello (nth centur>’), the columns and capitals 
of which are almost all antique. S. Cosma, S. Donato (with 
remains of the roth-century building) and others belong to the 


i2th century, and S. Giovanni di Pr 4 , S. Agostino (with a fine 
campanile), S. Stefano, S. Matteo and others to the r3th. The 
famous painti^ of the martyrdom of S. Stephen, by Giulio 
Romano, carried off by Napoleon in 1811, was restored to S. 
Stefano in 1815. S. Matteo, the church of the D’Oria or Doria 
family, was founded in 1126 by Martino Doria. The facade 
dates from 1278, and the interior of the edifice dates in the main 
from 2543, In the crypt is the tomb of Andrea Doria by 
Montorsoli, and above the main altar hangs the dagger presented 
to the doge by Pope Paul III. To the left of the church is an 
exquisite cloister of 1308 with double columns, in which a number 
of inscriptions relating to the Doria family and also the statue 
of Andrea Doria by Montorsoli are preserved. The little square 
in front of the church is surrounded by Gothic palaces of the Doria 
family. Of the churches the principal is the comparatively 
small cathedral of S. Lorenzo. Tradition makes its first founda¬ 
tion contemporary with St Lawrence himself ; and a document 
of 987 implies that it was even then the metropolitan church. 
Reconstructed about the end of the iith and beginning of the 
i2th century, it was formally consecrated by Pope Gelasius II. 
on the 18th of October 1118 : and since then it has undergone 
a large number of extensive though partial renovations. The 
faqade, with its three elaborate doorways, belongs to the 14th 
century and is a copy of French models of the 13th. The two 
side portals with Romanesque sculptures belong to the 12th- 
14th centuries. Some pagan reliefs are built into the tower. 
The interior was rebuilt in 1307, the old columns being used. 
The belfry, which rises aljove the right-hand doorway, was erected 
about 1520 by the doge, Ottaviano da Campofragoso, and the 
cupola was erected after the designs of the architect Galeazzo 
Alessi in 1567. The fine Early Renais.sance (1448) sculptural 
decorations of the chapel of S. John the Baptist were due to 
Domenico Gagini of Bissone on the Lake of Lugano, who later 
transferred his activities to Naples and Palermo, and other 
Lombard masters. An edict of Innocent VIII. forbids women 
to enter the chapel except on one day in the year. In the 
treasury of the cathedral is a magnificent silver monstrance 
dating from 1553, and an octagonal bowl, the Sacro Catino, 
brought from Caesarea in iioi, which corresponds to the de¬ 
scriptions given of the Holy Grail, and was long regarded os an 
emerald of matchless value, but was found when broken at Paris, 
whither it had been carried by Napoleon I., to be only a remark¬ 
able piece of ancient glass. Hie choir-stalls are a very fine 
work of the 15th century and later, with intarsias. Near the 
cathedral is a small 12th-century (?) cloister. 

Of older date than the cathedral is the church of S. Ambrose 
and S. Andrew, if its first foundation be correctly assigned to 
the Milanese bishop Honoratus of the 6th century; but the 
present edifice is due to the Society of Jesus, who obtained 
possession of the church in 1587. The interior is richly decorated 
and contains the " Circumcision ” and “ St Ignatius ” by Rubens, 
and the “ Assumption ” of Guido Reni. The Annunziata del 
Guastato is one of the largest churches in the city, erected in 
1587. It is a cruciform structure, with a dome, and the centra! 
nave is supported by fourteen Corinthian columns of white 
marble. To the otherwise unfinished brick facade a portal Ixime 
by marble columns was added in 1843. The interior is covered 
with gilding and frescoes of the 17th century, and is somewhat 
overloaded with rich decoration, while a range of white marble 
columns supports the nave. Santa Maria delle Vigne probably 
dates from the 9th century, but the present structure was erected 
in 1586. The campanile, however, is a remarkable work of the 
13th century. Adjoining the church is a ruined cloister of the 
nth century. San Siro, originally the “ Church of the Apostles ” 
and the cathedral of Genoa, was rebuilt by the Benedictines in 
the iith century, and restored and enlarged by the Theatinet. 
in 1576, the fafade being added in 1830 ; in this church in 1339 
Simone Boccanera was elected first doge of Genoa. Santa Maria 
di Carignano, or more correctly Santa Maria Assunta e SS. 
Fabiano e Sebastiano, belongs mainly to the i6th century, and 
was designed by Galeazzo AleMi, in imitation of Bramante’s 
plan for S. Peter’s at Rome, as it was then being executed by 
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Mkhdaagelo. The interior is line, harmonious and restrained, 
painted in white and grey, whiie the colouring of the exterior 
IS lets pleasing. From the highest gallery of the dome—368 
ft. above the sea-kvel, and 194 ft. above the grou^—a raagnifi- 
cent view it obtained of the city and the neighbouring coast. 
Buildings of the 15th century do not occupy an important 
place in Genoa, but there are some small private houses and 
remain.s of sculptural decoration of the Early Renaissance to be 
seen in the older portions of the town. The paJaces of the Genoese 
patrician.s, famous for their sumptous ardiitecture, their general 
effectiveness (though the architectural details are often faulty if 
closely examined), and their artistic collections, were many of 
them built in the latter part of the i6th century by Galeazro 
Alessi, a pupil of Michelangelo, whose style is of an imposing 
and uniform character and displays marvellous ingenuity in 
using a limited or unfavourable site to the greatest advantage. 
Several of the villas in the vicinity of the city are also his work. 
The Via Garibaldi is flanked by a succession of magnifleent 
palaces, chief among which is the Palazzo Rosso, so called from 
its red colour. Formerly the palace of the Brignule-Sale family, 
it was presented by the duchess of Galliera to the city in 1874, 
along with its valuable contents, its library and picture gallery, 
which includes flne examples of Van Dyck and Paris Bordone. 
The Palazzo Municipalc, built by Rocco Lurago at the end of 
the i6th century, once the property of the dukes of Turin, lias a 
beautiful entrance court and a hanging terraced garden fronting 
a noble staircase of marble which leads to the spacious council 
chamber. In an adjoining room are preserved a bronze tablet 
dating from 117 B.a (see below), two autograph letters of 
Columbus, and the violin of Paganini, also a native of Genoa. 
Opposite the Palazzo Rosso Is tlte Palazzo Bianco, a palace full 
of art treasures bequeathed to the city by the duchess of Galliera 
upon her death in 1889, and subsequently converted into a 
museum. The Roman antiquities here preserved belong to 
other places—Luna, Libama, &c. The Adorno, Giorgio Doria 
(both containing small but choice picture-galleries), Parodi and 
Serra and other palaoes in this street are worthy of mention. 
The Via Balbi again contains a number of palaces. The Durazzo 
Pallavicini palace has a noble facade and staircase and a rich 
picture-gallery. Ihe street takes its name, however, from the 
Palazzo Balbi-Senarega, which has Doric colonnades and a flne 
orangery. The Ihiiazzo dell’ Universitk has an extremely fine 
court and staircase of the early 17th century. The Palazzo 
Reole is also handsome but somewhat later. The Palazzo 
Doria in the Piazza del Principe, presented to Andrea Doria 
by the Genoese in 1522, is on the other h.tnd earlier; it was 
remodelled in 1529 by Montorsoli and decorated with fine frescoes 
by Perino del Yoga. The old palace of the doges, originally 
a building of' the 13th century, to which the tower alone belongs, 
the rest of the building having been remodelled in the t6th 
century and zoodemized after a &e in 1777, stands in the Piazza 
Umberto Frimo near the cathedral, and now contains the 
telegraph and other government offices. Another very fine 
buildup is the Gothic Palazzo .di S. Giorgio, near the harbour, 
dating from about 1260, occupied from 1408 to 1797 by the 
Banca di S. Giorgio, and now converted into a produce exchange. 
The Campo Santo or fiimitero di Staglieno, about i 4 m. from 
the city on the hanks of the Bisagno, is one of the chief features of 
Genoa ; its sitaotion is of great natural beauty and it is remark¬ 
able for its sepukfaral monuments, many of which have been 
executed by the foremost sculptors of modem Italy. The 
universit)', founded in 1471, is a flourishiiig institution with 
farulties in law, medicine, natural science, engineering and 
philosophy. Attached to it are a library, an observatory, a 
botasit^ garden, and a physical and natural history museum. 
Genoa is also well supplied with technical schools and other 
institutions fbr.higher education, while ample provision is. made 
for primary education. The hospitals and tlte asylum for the 
poor OK among the finest institutions of their kind in Italy. 
Mention must also be made of the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
municipal library, the great Tsatro Carlo Felice and the Verdi 
Institote of Music. 


The irregular rdief of its isite and its long confinement within 
the limits of fortifications, which it had outgrown, have both 
contributed to render Genoa a picturesque confusion of narrow 
streets, lanes and alleys, varied srith stnirwi^s climbing the 
steeper slopes and bridges spanning the de^r valleys. Large 
portions of the town ore inaccessible to ordinary carriages, and 
many of the important streets have very little room for trafiSe. 
In modem times, however, a number of fine streets and squares 
with beautiful gardens have been laid out. The Piazza Ferrari, 
a large irregular space, is the chief focus of traffic and the centre 
of tlK Genoese tramway system ; it is embellished with a fine 
equestrian statue of Garibaldi, unveiled in 1893, which stands 
in front of the Teatro Carlo Felice. Leading from this piazza 
is the Via Venti Settembre, a broad, handsome street laid out 
since 1887, leading south-east to the Ponte Pik, the central 
bridge over the Bisagno. The street is itself spanned by an 
elegant bridge carrying the Corso Andrea Podesta, a modem 
avenue on the heights above. Adjoining the church of the 
Madonna della Cunsolazione is the new market, a building of 
no little beauty. The Via Roma, another important centre of 
traffic which gives on to the Via Carlo Felioe near the Piazza 
Ferrari, leads to the Piazza Corvette, in the centre of which 
stands the colossal equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel II. 
To the left is the Villetta Dinegro, a beautiful park belonging to 
the city, decoratcrl with cascades and a number of statues and 
busts of prominent statesmen and citizens. To the right is 
another park, the Acquasola, laid out in 1837 on lire site of the 
old ramparts. In the west of the city, in front of the principal 
station, is the Piazza Acquaverde. On the north side, embowered 
in palm trees, is a great statue of Cdumbus, at whose feet kneels 
the figure of America. Opposite is the Pakzzo Faraggiana, 
with scenes from the life of Columbus in relief on its marble 
pediment. Among otlier modern thoroughfares, the Via di 
Circonvallazkme a Monte, laid out since 1876 on the hills at the 
bock of the town, leads hy many curves from the Piazza Manin 
along the hill-tops westward, and finally descends into the Piazza 
Acquaverde; its entire length is traversed by an electric tramway, 
and it commands magnificent views of the town, A similar 
road, the Via di Circonvallaziune a Mare, was laid out in 1893- 
1S95 on the site of the outer ramparts, and skirts the sea¬ 
front from the Piazza Cavour to the mouth of the Bisagno, 
thence ascending the right bank to the Ponte Fila. Genoa 
is remarkably well served with electric tramways, which are 
found in all the wider streets, and run, often through tunnels, 
into the suburbs and to the surrounding country on the ea.st as 
far as Ners'i and to Pegli on the west. Three funicular railways 
from different points of the city give access to the highest parts 
of the hills behind the town. 

Thoagk its exntmce u a maritime power was originally due to 
its port, it as xmiy since 1870 tlut Genoa has provided the con¬ 
veniences necessary for the modem development of its trade, 
the dnke of Galliern's gift of ^800,000 to the city in 1875 being 
devoted to this porpo.se. A further enlargement of the harbour was 
neceaiitated uron the opening of the St Goltbard tunnel in 1882, 
which exteodea the commerciai range of tlie port tiirough Switzerland 
into Germany. The old harbour is semi-circular in shape, 232 
acres in area, with numerous quays, and protected by moles from 
southern and south-westerly winds. An outer harbour, 247 acres 
in area, has been oanstraoted in front of this by estenidfiQ the Uolo 
Nuovo by the Melo Duoa di GaUiera, and anather basin, .the Vittorio 
Emanuele III., for coal vesscila, with an area of g 6 aens, is in course 
o{ construction to the west of this, between it and the lofty lighthouse 
which riees on the promontory at the south-west e x tre mi^ of the 
faarbonr. Tbia baam is to be entered from both the east and the 
west, and allows for a future exteasion m front of San d'Arena 
as far as the mouth of the river PoJeevera. The port admiaiatration 
was placed under an autonomous harbour board [ctmtotxia) in 1903. 
The largest ships can enter the harbour, which has a rntnimuro depth 
of .to ft.; it baa two dry docks,« graviag dock and a tloatiag dry 
do^. Vew large ’warehouses have beem oonstracted. The enxirte 
are olive oil, hemp, dax, rice, fruit, wine, hats, cheese, steel, vfuveta, 
gloves, flour, paper, soap and marble, while the main imports are 
eoi^ cotton, grain, machinery, Ac. Genoa has a large emigrant 
tiamo with Ameriea, and a ikuige general passenger steamer traffic 
beth for Antcriea and for the £alt. 

The development of iadsstry haa kept pace with thart of the 
harbour. The Ansaldo shipbuilding yards construct armoured 
cruisers both for the Italian navy ana for foreign governments. 
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The Odero yerds» lor the comtniction of aoercheat end pasaeqger 
steamers, have 1 >^ ^ilarly exteaded, and the Foce yard is also 
important. A nnmber of foundries and metallurgical works supply 
material for repairs and shiphnilding. ^e angar*trfmng industry 
has been inteodBo^ by two important companies, and most d tlio 
capital employed in sugar-refimng in other parts of Italy has been 
subscribed at Genoa, where the administrative offices of the principal 
companies and individual refiners are situated. The old industries 
of macaroni and cognate products maintain their superiority. 
Tanneries and cotton-sphnuag ^ weaving mills have considerabiy 
extended throughout the province. Cement works have acquired 
an extension previously unknown, more than thirty firms bemg now 
engaged in that branch of industry. The manufactures of crystal- 
Ured fruits and of filigree silver-work may also be mentioned. The 
trade of the port increased from well under 1,000,000 tons In 1876 
to 6,164,873 metric toiu m 1906 (the latter figure, however, includes 
home trade in a proportion of about iz %). Of this large total 
5 >.i 65 i 544 tons are imports and-only 799,319 tons are exports, and, 
comparing T906 with 1905, we have a decrease of 34,355 tons on 
the exports, and an increase of 436,113 tons on the imports. The 
efiect upon the railway problem is of course very great, inasmuch 
as, while the supply of trucks required per day In 1906 was from 
1000 to 1200, about 80 % of tlieso had to he -sent down empty to tlie 
harbour. Of the four main Imes which centre on Genoa—(i) to 
Novi, which is the junction for Alessandria, whore linos diverge to 
Turin and France via the Mont Cenis, and to Novara and Switzerland 
and France via tlic Simplon, and for Milan; U) to . 4 cqui and Ihed- 
®ont; (3) to Savona, Ventimiglia and the French Riviera, along 
the coast; (4) to Spezia and Pisa —the first line has to take no less 
than 78 % of the traffic. It has indeed two alternative double 
hnes for tiie passage over the Apennines, but one of them has a 
maximum gradient of i : 18 and a tunnel over 2 in. long, and the 
other has a maximum gradient of i ; 6z, and a tunnel over 5 m. loug. 
A marshalling station costing .some ^800,000, connected direedy 
with tiic harbour by tunnels, with 31 ra. of rails, capable of taking 
2000 trucks, was constructed at Campasso in 1906 north of San Pier 
d’Areua (through which till then the traffic of the first three hues, 
rcprc.senting 95 % of the total, had to pass). It is computed that 
some 40 % of the total commerce of Italy passes through Genoa : 
It istndeed the most Important harbour in ttie western Mediterranean, 
with the exception of Marseilles, witli which it carries on a keen 
rivalry. Genoa has in the past been somewhat handicapped in 
the race by the insufficiency of railway communication, which, 
owing to the mountains which encircle it, is difficult to secure, 
many tunnels being necessary. The general condition of the Italian 
railways has also affected it, and the moroaaed traffic has not always 
found the necessary facilities in the way of a proper amount of trucks 
to receive the goods discharged, leading to considerable encumbrance 
of the ))ort and con.scquent diversion of a certain amount of trade 
elsewhere, and besides this to senous temporary deficiencies in the 
coal supply of northern Italy, 

The imports of Genoa are divided into four main classes : about 
50 % of the total weight is coal, grain about 12 %, cotton about 
0 %, and raiscelUneous about 34 %. Of tlie coal imports the great 
hulk is from British ports. about half comes from Cardiff aud 
Barry, one-tenth from other WeLsIi ports, one-fifth from the Tyne 
ports. The amount shows an almost continued increaao from 
617,798 tons in 1S81 to 2,737,919 in 1906, The total of .shipping 
entered in 1906 was 6586 vessris with a tonnage of 6,867,442, while 
that cleared was 6611 vessels with a tonnage of 6,682,104. 

History. —Genoa, being a natural harbour of the first rank, 
must have been in use a.s a seaport as early as navigation began 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea. We hearnothing from ancient authorities 
of its having been visited or occupied by the Greeks, but the 
discovery of a Greek cemetery of the. 4th century s.c.’ proves 
it. The construction of the Via Venti Settembre gave occasion 
for the discovery of a number of tombs, 85 in all, the hulk of 
which dated from Ae end of the 5th and the 4A centuries b.c. 
The bodies had in all case.' been cremated, and were buried in 
small shaft graves, the interment itself being covered by a slab 
of limestone. The vases were of the last red figure style, and 
were mostly imported from Greece or Magna Graecia, while 
the bronze objects came from Etruria, and Ae brooches (fibtdat) 
from Gaul. This illustrates Ae early importance of Gwoa.as 
a Aading port, and Ae penetration of Greek customs, inhumation 
being Ae usual practice of the Ligurians. Genoa is believed to 
derive its name from Ae fact that Ac shape of this portion of 
the coa.st resembles that of a knee (genu). 

We hear of the Romans touAhig here in a 16 B.c., and of its 
destruction by the Carthaginians in 209 b.c. and immediate 
restoration by the Romans, who made it and Placentia their 

’ See Nolisio degti team (1898), 395 (A. d'Aodtade), 464 (G. 
Ghinirdinl). 


headquarters against the Ligurians, it was rcadiedirom Rome 
^ tk« Via Aurelia, whiA nan alon^ Ae norA-west coast, and 
its iprdongation, which later acquired Ae name of the Via 
Aemilia (^uri); for the latter was only constructed in top 
B.C., uid there must have been a coast-road long before, at least 
as early as 148 b.c., when the Via Posturak was built from 
Genua through Libaroa (mod. Serravalle, where remains of as 
amphiAeatre and inscriptions have been found), Dertona, Irk, 
Plaixntia, Cremona, and thence eastwards. We also have an 
inscription of 117 b.c. (now preserved in the Palazzo Munkipole 
at Genoa) giving the text of Ae decision given b>' Ae patroni, 
Q. and M. Minucius, of Genua, in accordance with a decree of 
the Roman senate, in a controversy between Ae people of Genua 
and the Langenses or Langates (also knosvn as Ae Viturii), the 
inhabitants of a neighbeiuing hill-town, which was included 
in the territory of Genua. But none of the other inscriptions 
found in Genoa or existing there at the present day, which are 
practically all sepulAral, ran be demonstrated to have belonged 
to the ancient city ; it is equally easy to suppose that they were 
brought from elsewhere by sea (Mommsen in Corf. Inter. Lot. 
V. p. 884). It is only from inscriptioas of other places that we 
know that it had municipal rights, and we do not know at what 
period it obtained them. Classical authors tell us but little of 
It. Strabo (iv. 6. 2, p. 202) states that it exported wood, skins 
and honey, and iro]x>rtcd olive id and wine, though Pliny speaks 
of Ae wine of the district as Ae best of Liguria (H.N. xrv. 67.) 

The history of Genoa during the dark ages, Aroughout Ae 
Lombard and Carolingian periods, is but the repetition of the 
general history of the Italian communes, which succeeded in 
snatching from contending princes and barons Ae first charters 
of their freedom. The patriotic spirit and naval prowess of Ae 
Genoese, developed in their defensive wars against Ae Saracens, 
led to the foundation of a (xipukr consritution, and to Ae rapid 
growth of a powerful marine. From the necessity of leaguing 
ti^cther against the common Saracen foe, Genoa united wiA 
Pisa early in Ae iiA century in expelling the Moslems fnmi Ae 
island of Sardink; but the Sardinian teaitory thus acquired 
.soon furnished occasions of jealousy to the conquering allies, and 
there commenced between the two republics Ae long naval wars 
destined to terminate so fatally for Pisa. WiA not less adroiAess 
than Venice, Genoa saw and secured all the advantages of the 
great carrying trade which Ae crusades created between Western 
Europe and the East. The seaports wrested at the same period 
from the Saracens along the Spanish and Btrbory coasts became 
important Genoese colonies, whilst in the Levant, on Ac shores of 
the Blade Sea, and along the banks of Ae Euphrates were erected 
Genoese fortresses of great strength. Jfo wonder if Aese con¬ 
quests geneeated in the minds of Ae Venetians and the Pisans 
fresh jealousy against Genoa, and provoked fresh wars ; but the 
struggle between Genoa and Pisa was brought to a disastrous 
conuusionior Ae latter state by the battle of.Mcloriain.1284. 

The commercial and naval succenei of the Genoese during the 
middle ages were Ae mote remarkable because, unlike their 
rivals, Ae Venetians, Aey were the unceasing prey to intestine 
(discord—the Genoese cocnnions and nobles fighting against eaA 
.other, rival factions amongst the nobles themself striving to 
^rasp the supreme power in Ae state, nobles and commons alike 
invoking the arbitration and rule of some foreign captain as Ae 
sole means of obtaining a .tamponuy truce. From Aese contettB 
of rival nobles, in wmA Ae names of Spmola and Beria stand 
forth with greatest prominence, Genoa was soon drawn into the 
great vortex of the Guelph and Ghibelline factions.; .but itsrecog- 
nition of foreign .auAority—successively Geimao, Neapolitan aid 
Milanese—gave way to a state of greater independenee in 1339, 
when Ae government assumed a more permanent form wiA the 
apgwintment of Ae first doge, an office held at Genoa for life, in 
the person of Simone Boccanera. Alternate victociei and defeats 
of the Venetians and Genoese—the most terrible being the defeat 
sustained by the Venetians at Chioggk in 1380—-ended by 
establishing the great relative.inferiority of the Geneeie rulers, 
who fell under tlw poimr now o^rance, now of the Visconti of 
Milan. The Banca di S, GtoigS, with its laige possessions, 
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ouunly in Corsica, formed during this period the most stable 
element in the state, until in 1528 the national spirit appeared to 
regain its ancient vigour when Andrea Dona succeeded in 
throwing oS the French domination and restoring the old form of 
government. It was at this very period—the close of the 15th and 
commencement of the i6thcentury~that the genius and daring of 
a Genoese mariner, Christopher Columbus, gave to Spain that new 
world, which might have become the possession of his native 
state, had Genoa been able to supply him with the ships and sea¬ 
men which he so earnestly entreated her to furnish. The govern¬ 
ment as restored by Andrea Doria, with certain modifications 
tending to impart to it a more conservative character, remained 
unchanged until the outbreak of the French Revolution and the 
creation of the Ligurian republic. During this long period of 
nearly three centuries, in which the most dramatic incident is the 
conspiracy of Fie.schi, the Genoese found no small compensation 
for their lost traffic in the East in the vast profits which they made 
as the bankers of the Spanish crown and outfitters of the Spanish 
armies and fleets both in the old world and the new, and Genoa, 
more fortunate than many of the other cities of Italy, was 
comparatively immune from foreign domination. 

At the end of the 17th century the city was bombarded by the 
French, and in 1746, after the defeat of Piacenza, surrendered to 
the Austrians, who were, however, soon driven out. A revolt in 
Gorsica, which began in 1729, was suppressed with the help of the 
French, who in 1768 took possession of the island for them¬ 
selves (see Corsica : History). 

The short-lived Ligurian republic was soon swallowed up in the 
French empire, not, however, until Genoa had been made to 
experience, by the terrible privations of the siege when Massina 
held the city against the Austrians (1800), all that was meant by a 
participation in the vicissitudes of the French Revolution. In 
1814 Genoa rose against the French, on the assurance given by 
Lord William Bentinck that the allies would restore to the re¬ 
public its independence. It had, however, been determined by a 
secret clause of the treaty of Paris that Genoa should be incorpor¬ 
ated with the dominions of the king of Sardinia. Ihe discontent 
created at the time by the provision of the treaty of Paris as 
confirmed by the congress of Vienna had doubtless no slight share 
in keeping alive in Genoa the republican spirit which, through the 
influence of a young Genoese citizen, Joseph Mazzini, assumed 
forms of permanent menace not only to the Sardinian monarchy 
but to all the established governments of the peninsula. Even 
the material benefits accruing from the union with Sardinia and 
the constitutional liberty accorded to all his subjects by King 
Charles Albert were unable to prevent the republican outbreak of 
>848, when, after a short and sharp struggle,the city,momentarily 
seized by the republican party, was recovered by General Alfonzo 
La Marmora. 

Among tlie earlier Genoeiic historians the most important are 
Bartolommeo Fatio and Jaeopo Bracelli, both of the 13th century, 
and Paolo Partenopeo, Jacopo Bonfadio, Oberto Foglietta and 
Ago.stino Giiustiniano of the t6th. Paganetti wrote the ecclesiastical 
history of the city; and Accinelli and Gaggero collected material 
for the cccle.siastical archaeology, Tlie memoirs of local writers and 
artists were treated by Soprani and Ratti. Among more general 
works are Breqmgny, IHslotn tl$s rivolulions it G/n»s I'mfu’en jj^S 
.Serra, La Sloria iill' aniica Liguria e di Genova (Turm, 1834); 
I'aresi, Sloria della repuhhltca di Genova sino al /,f/y (Genoa, 1833- 
1839); Canale, Sloria dei Genovesi (Genoa, 184.1-1834), Muova 
isloritt della repubblica di Genova (Flonmcu, 1838), and .Sloria della 
rep, di Getrova Uall' anno /jsj al ///e (Genoa, 1874) ; Blumonthal, 
Ziir Verlassungs- iind VerwallungegeschuMe Genua's im rjten Jahr- 
hunderl (Kalbe an der Saale, 1872); Mallcson, .Sludies from Genoese 
Hislotv (l/tndon, 1873). The Liher jurium reipuhlicae Genuensis 
was edited by Ricottl in the 7th, 8th and pth volumes of the Monu- 
meiila Pisloriae palriae (Turin, 1834-1837). A great variety of 
interesting matter will be lound in the Alii della Soeieli Ligure dt 
sloria palria (1861 .sciq^.), and in the Ginrnale Liguslico di archeologia, 
sloria, e belle arli The history of the university has been written 
by Ixirenio Isnardi, and continued by Em. Celesia (a vols., Genoa). 

(T. As.) 

GENOVESI, ANTONIO (1712-1769), Italian writer on philo¬ 
sophy and political economy, was born at Castiglione, near 
Salerno, on the ist of November 1712. He was educated for the 
church, and, after some hesitation, took orders in 1736 at Salerno, 
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where he was appointed professor of eloquence at the theological 
seminary. During this ^riod of bis life be began the study of 
philosophy, being especially attracted by Locke. Dissatisfied 
with ecclesiastical life, Genovesi resigned his post, and qualified 
as an advocate at Rome. Finding law as distasteful as theology, 
he devoted himself entirely to philosophy, of which he was 
appointed extraordinary professor in the university of Naples. 
His first works were Elementa Metaphysicae (1743 et seq.) and 
Logica (1745). The former is divided into four parts, Ontosophy, 
Cosmosophy, Theosophy, Psychosophy, supplemented by a 
treatise on ethics and a dissertation on first causes. The Logic, 
an eminently practical work, written from the point of view of 
Ixicke, is in five parts, dealing with (:) the nature of the human 
mind, its faculties and operations; (2) ideas and their kinds; (3) 
the true and the false, and the various degrees of knowledge; (4) 
reasoning and argumentation ; (5) method and the ordering of 
our thoughts. If Genovesi does not take a high rank in philo¬ 
sophy, he deserves the credit of having introduced the new order 
of ideas into Italy, at the same time preserving a just mean 
between the two extremes of sensualism and idealism. Although 
bitterly opposed by the partisans of scholastic routine, Genovesi 
found influential patrons, amongst them Bartolomeo Intieri, a 
Florentine, who in 1754 founded the first Italian or European 
chair of political economy (commerce and mechanics), on con¬ 
dition that Genovesi should be the first professor, and that it 
should never be held by an ecclesiastic. The fruit of Genovesi’s 
professorial labours was the Leziani di Commercio, the first 
complete and systematic work in Italian on economics. On the 
whole he belongs to the “ Mercantile ” school, though he does not 
regard money as the only form of wealth. Specially noteworthy 
in the Lezioni are the sections on human wants as the foundation 
of economical theory, on labour as the source of wealth, on 
personal services as economic factors, and on the united working 
of the great industrial functions. He advocated freedom of the 
corn trade, reduction of the number of religious communities, and 
deprecated regulation of the interest on loans. In the spirit of 
his age he denounced the relics of medieval institutions, such as 
entails and tenures in mortmain. Gioja’s more important treatise 
owes much to Genovesi’s lectures. Genovesi died on the 22nd of 
September 1769. 

Sue C. Ugoni, Della lelleralura itahana nella seconda meld del secolo 
XVlll (1820-1822); A. Fabroni, Vtlae Ilalorum doclntia excel- 
lentium (1778-17913); K. Bobba, Commemoraxtone dt A. Genovesi 
(Bonevonto, 1867). 

GENSONNi, ARHAND (1758-1793), French politician, the 
son of a military surgeon, was bom at Bordeaux on the loth of 
August 1758. He studied law, and at the outbreak of the 
Revolution was an advocate of the parlement of Bordeaux. In 
1790 he became procureur of the Commune, and in July 1791 was 
elected by the newly created department of the Gironde a member 
of the court of appeal. In the same year he was elected deputy for 
the department to the Legislative Assembly. As reporter of the 
diplomatic committee,in which he supported the policy of Brissot, 
he proposed two of the most revolutionary measures passed by 
the Assembly; the decree of accusation against the king's brothers 
(January 1,1792), and the declaration of war against the king of 
Bohemia and Hungary (April 20,1792). He was vigorous in his 
denunciations of the intrigues of the court and of the “ Austrian 
committee but the violence of the extreme democrats, culmin¬ 
ating in the events of the loth of August, alarmed him ; and 
when he was returned to the National Convention, he attacked 
the Commune of Paris (October 24 and 25). At the trial of Louis 
XVI. he supported an appeal to the people, but voted for the 
death sentence. As a member of the Committee of General 
Defence, and as president of the Convention (March 7-21,1793), 
he .shared in the bitter attacks of the Girondists on the Mountain ; 
and on the fatal day of the 2nd of June his name was among the 
first of those inscribed on the prosecution list. He was tried by 
the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 24th of October 1793, con¬ 
demned to death and guillotined on the 31st of the month, 
displiiying on the scaffold a stoic fortitude. Gensonnd was 
accounted one of the most brilliant of the little band of brilliant 
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orators from the Gironde, though his eloquence was somewhat 
cold and he always read his speeches. 

GENTIAN, botanically Genliana, a large genus of herbaceous 
plants belonging to the natural order Gcntianaceae. The genus 
comprises about 300 species,—most of them perennial plants 
with tufted growth, growing in hilly or mountainous districts, 
chiefly in the northern hemisphere, some of the blue-flowered 
species ascending to a height of 16,000 ft. in the Himalaya 
Mountains. The leaves are opposite, entire and smooth, and 
often strongly ribbed. The flowers have a persistent 4- to 5- 
lobed calyx and a 4- to 5-lobed tubular corolla; the stamens 
are equal in number to ^e lobes of the corolla. The ovary is 
one-celled, with two stigmas, either separate and rolled back 
or contiguous and funnel-shaped. The fruit when ripe separates 
into two valves, and contains numerous small seeds. The 
majority of the genus are remarkable for the deep or brilliant 
blue colour of their blossoms, comparatively few having yellow, 
white, or more rarely red flowers; the last are almost exclusively 
found in the Andes. 

Only a few species occur in Britain. C. AmareUa (felwort) 
and G. campestris are small annual species growing on chalky 
or calcareous hills, and bear in autumn somewhat tubular pale 
purple flowers; the latter is most easily distinguished by having 
two of the lobes of the calyx larger than the other two, while 
the former has the parts of the calyx in fives, and equal in sire. 
.Some intermediate forms between these two species occur, 
although rarely, in England; one of these, G. germanka, has 
larger flowers of a bluer tint, spreading branches, and a stouter 
stem. Some of these forms flower in spring. G. pnrumonanthe, 
the Calathian violet, is a rather rare perennial species, growing 
in moist heathy places from Cumberland to Dorsetshire. Its 
average height is from 6 to 9 in. It has linear leaves, and a 
bright blue corolla ij in, long, marked externally with five 
greenish bands, is without hairs in its throat, and is found in 
perfection about the end of August. It is the handsomest of 
the Briti.sh species; two varieties of it are known in cultivation, 
one with spotted and the other with white flowers. G. venia 
and G. nivalis are small species with brilliant blue flowers and 
small leaves. The former is a rare and local perennial, occurring, 
however, in Teesdale and the county of Clare in Ireland in toler¬ 
able abundance. It has a tufted habit of growth, and each stem 
bears only one flower. It is sometimes cultivated as an edging 
for flower borders. C. nivalis in Britain occurs only on a few 
of the loftiest Scottish mountains. It differs from the last in 
being an annual, and having a more isolated habit of growth, and 
in the stem bearing several flowers. On the Swiss mountains 
these beautiful little plants arc very abundant; and the splendid 
blue colour of masses of gentian in flower is a sight which, when 
once seen, can never be forgotten. For ornamental purposes 
.several species are cultivated. The great difficulty of growing 
them successfully renders them, however, less common than would 
otherwise be the case; although very hardy when once estab¬ 
lished, they arc very impatient of removal, and rarely flower 
well until the third year after planting. Of the ornamental 
species found in British gardens some of the prettiest are C. 
acaulis, G. verna, G. pyrenaica, G. bavarica, G. sepicmfida and 
G. gelida. Perhaps the handsomest and most easily grown is 
the first named, often call -d Genlianella, which produces its 
large intensely blue flowers early in the spring. 

All the species of the genus are remarkable for possessing an 
intense but pure bitter taste and tonic properties. About forty 
species are used in medicine in different parts of the world. The 
name of felwort given to G. amarella, but occasionally applied 
to the whole genus, is stated by Dr Prior to be given in allusion 
to these properties—/cf meaning gall, and wort a plant. In the 
same way the Chinese call G. asdepiadea, and the Japanese G. 
Bttergeri, “ dragon’s gall plants,” in common with several other 
very bitter plants whose roots they use in medicine. G. campestris 
is sometimes used in Sweden and other northern countries as a 
substitute for hops. 

By far the most important of the species used in medicine is 
G. lutea, a large handsome plant 3 or 4 ft. high, growing in open 
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grassy places on the Alps, Apennines and Pyrenees, as well as 
on some of the mountainous ranges of France and Germany, 
extending as far east as Bosnia and the Danubian principalities. 
It has large oval strongly-ribbed leaves and dense whorls of 
conspicuous yellow flowers. Its use in medicine is of very ancient 
date. Pliny and Dioscorides mention that the plant was noticed 
by Gentius, a king of the Illyrians, living 180-167 b.c., from 
whom the name Gentiana is supposed to be derived. During 
the middle ages it was much employed in the cure of disease, 
and as an ingredient in counter-poisons. In 1332 Hieronymus 
Bock (Tragus) (1498-1334), a German priest, physician and 
botanist, mentions the use of the root as a means of dilating 
wounds. 

The root, which is the part used in medicine, is tough and 
flexible, scarcely branched, and of a brownish colour and spongy 
texture. It has a pure bitter taste and faint distinctive odour. 
The bitter principle, known as gentianin, is a glucoside, soluble 
in water and alcohol. It can be decomposed into glucose and 
gentiopicrin by the action of dilute mineral acids. It is not 
precipitated by tannin or subacetate of lead. A solution of 
caustic potash or soda forms with gentianin a yellow solution, 
and the tincture of the root to which cither of these alkalis has 
been added loses its bitterness in a few days. Gentian root also 
contains gentianic acid (CijHjqO,,), which is inert and tasteless. 
It forms pale yellow silky crystals, very slightly soluble in water 
or ether, but soluble in hot strong alcohol and in aqueous alkaline 
solutions. This substance is also called gentianin, genlisin and 
gentisie acid. 

The root also contains 12 to 13 % of an uncrystallizable 
sugar called gentianose, of which fact advantage has long been 
taken in Switzerland and Bavaria for the production of a bitter 
cordial spirit called Enzianbranntwein, The use of this spirit, 
especially in Switzerland, has sometimes been followed by 
poisonous symptoms, which have been doubtfully attributed 
to inherent narcotic properties possessed by some species of 
gentian, the roots of which may have been indiscriminately 
collected with it j but it is quite possible that it may be due to 
the contamination of the root with that of Veratrum album, a 
poisonous plant growing at the same altitude, and having leaves 
extremely similar in appearance and size to those of G. lutea. 

Gentian is one of the most efficient of the class of substances 
which act upon the stomach so as to invigorate digestion and 
thereby increase the general nutrition, without exerting any 
direct influence upon any other portion of the body than the 
alimentary canal. Having a pleasant taste and being non¬ 
astringent (owing to the absence of tannic acid), it is the most 
widely used of all bitter tonics. The British Pharmacopoeia 
contains an aqueous extract (dose, 2-8 grains), a compound 
infusion with orange and lemon peel (dose, i-i ounce), and a 
compound tincture with orange peel and cardamoms (dose i-i 
drachm). It is used in dyspepsia, chlorosis, anaemia and 
various other diseases, in which the tone of the stomach and 
alimentary canal is deficient, and is sometimes added to purgative 
medicines to increase and improve their action. In veterinary 
medicine it is also used as a tonic, and enters into a well-known 
compound called diapente as a chief ingredient. 

GENTIANACEAE (the gentian family), in botany, an order of 
Dicotyledons beloi^ing to the sub-class Sympetali: or Gamo- 
petalae, and containing about 730 species in 64 genera. It has 
a world-wide distribution, and representatives adapted to very 
various conditions, including, for instance, alpine plants, like 
the true gentians (Gentiana), meadow plants such as the British 
Chlora p(T/oIia/a(yellow-wort) or Erythraea Centounxm (centaury), 
marsh plants such as Menyanthes trifoliata (bog-bean), floating 
water plants such as Limnanthemum, or steppe and sea-coast 
plants such as Cicendia. They are annual or perennial herbs, 
rarely becoming shrubby, and generally growing erect, with a 
characteristic forked manner of branching; the Asiatic genus 
Crawfurdia has a climbing stem ; they are often low-growing 
and caespitose, as in the alpine gentians. 

The leaves are in decussating {Urs (that is, each pair is in a 
plane at right angles to the pre'wut or succeeding pair), except in 
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MmyMiilies and a few allied aquatic or marsh genera, where, they are 
awmate or radical. Several genera, chiefly American, are sapro- 
-p^tea, forming slender low-growing herbs, containing little or no 
chlorophyll and with leaves reduced to scales; such are Voyria 
and Uiphaimos, mainly tropical American. The infloreBcaice is 
generally cymoso, often dicluisial, recalling that of Caryophyllaceae 
j branches often becoming monochasial; it is sometimes 

reduced to a few flowers or one only, as in some gentians. The 
flewrs are hermaphrodite, and regular with parts m a’s and s’s 
witlureduction to a in the pistil; in Chhra there aiu 6 to 8 memfers 
in each whorl. The oaiyx generally forms a tube with teeth or' 
sogm^ts which usuaUy overlap in the bud. The corolla shows great i 
vanety m form; thu.s among the British genera it is rotate in ’ 
Ohlom, funnel-shaped in Erythraea, and cylindrical, bell-shapecl.! 
funnel-shaped or silver-shaped in GtnUaw, the segments are 


especially in the rhizomes and roots, and have 
others. species, -s.g. GtnHima iuiM serf 


generally twisted toi 
the right in the bud; 
the throat is often 
fimbriate or bears 
■scales. The stamens, 
as many as, and 
alternating .with, the 
corolla-segments, are 
inserted at very dif¬ 
ferent heights on the' 
coToUa-tube; the fila¬ 
ments are slender, 
the anthers are 
usually attached dor- 
sally, are ■versatile, 
ana dehisce by two 
longitudinal slits; 
after escape of the 
prtllen tliey some¬ 
times become spir¬ 
ally twisted as in 
■Eiythruta. llimor- 
phic flowers arc 
frequent, as in the 
bog-bean (Afsny- 
anthes). There is 
considerable varia¬ 
tion in the size, shape 
and external mark¬ 
ings of the pollen 
grains, and a divi¬ 
sion oi the order 
into tribes and sub¬ 
tribes based prim¬ 
arily on pollen 
characters has been 
proposed. The form 
of the honey-secret¬ 
ing developments of 
the disk at the base 
of the ovary also 
shows considerable 
variety. The superior 
ovary is generally 
one-chumbered, with 
two variously de¬ 
veloped parietal pla¬ 
centas, which ocoa- 
sionaUy meet, form¬ 
ing two chambers; 
the ovules are gener¬ 
ally very numerous 
and anatrqpous or 
half-onatropous in 
form. The stylo, 

in .length, is simple, with an undivided or baobed'^'wp^te 
„ generally a membranous or leathery ^ut 

spiriting septmidally mto two valves; the seeds are mail and 
contain a small embrj-o in a copious endosperm. 

The talUant colour of the flowers, often occurring in largenumbers 
(ai^in the .alpine gentians), the presence of honey-glands and the 
riMuenoy of dimorphy and dichogamy, are adaptations for oolli- 
nf visitors. In the true gentians (G*»/fan«) the flowers 

^isilora "k’m'rLr® tyi^s of insect 

sopors. ihOT GenUana lutta, with a rotate vcllow corolla and 

bv^mhT.T~.*. ’ aV kmg-tul^, bright blue corolla, is visited 
vfrited"Zdptera 

.. Iciest genus, contains nearly three hundred soecles 

distnhuted over Europe (including arctic) fiv^^bie 

ASstalu’knd NerzSSd’ Ihe 

di^ nrt ‘he Andes to Cape Horn; it 

does not occur la Africa. Bitter principles are gen^ in the 



Central figure and fig*. ,.4 after Curtis, Flflm Lotuiltunsit. 

(}$nHaua Amafella (half natural size), 

I, A small form, natural m*c. 
a, Calyx and nrotniding style, 

3, Corolla, laia open. 

4 i Capsule, bursting into two valves, and 
showing the seeds attached to their 
margins. 

3, Floral diagram. 


GEUmE, in the English Bible, the term generally applied 
to titoK who were not of the Jewish race. Itls an aipffion 
of t^ Lat. genttlts, oi or belonging to the same tens, theSL or 
fa™ly; as defined in Paulus ex Festo “gentilis dicitur ex 

nomine; ,ut ait Cincius, 
gentiles mihi sunt, qui meo nomine appellantur.” In nost- 
Augusten Latin gmiUis became wider in meaning, iollowing the 
us^e of gens, in the sense of race, nation, and meant “ natio^,” 
belonging to the same race. Later still the word came to mean 
loreign, t .e, other than Roman, and was so used in the Vulgate 
withge«tei, to translate the Hebrew guyyim, nations, LXX.Tflvp 
the non-Israelitish peoples (sce futtoer Tews) 

^ 37 ^. 1450). Italian painter, 
was bom at Fabriano about 1370. He is said to have teen a 
pupil of Allegretto di Nuzio, and has teen supposed to have 
received most of his early instruction from Fra Angelico, to 
whose manner his tears in some respects a close sunilarity 
wnnt* ^ to Venice, where by order of the doge and 
senate ne wm epgaged to adorn the great hall of the ducal 
palace with frescoes from the life of Barbarossa. He executed 
to work so entirely to tlie satisfaction of his employers that 
they granted him a pension for life, and accorded him the privilege 
of wearing the habit of a Venetian noble. About 1422 he wem 
tonorenco, where in 1423 he painted an “Adoration of the Magi” 
for the church of Santa Jrinita, which is preserved in the Flor^ce 
Accademia; to paintmg is considered his best work now extant, 
lo the same period belongs a “Madonna and Child,” which is now 
m the Berlin Museum. He Imd by this time attained a wi'd^ 
reputation, and waspg^ed to pamt picturesfor variouschurclies, 
more l^rticular y Siena, Perugia, Oubbio and Fabriano. About 

of tHnbn* f the church 

. Tj ^teron with frescoes from the life of John the 
Baptist. He also executed a portrait of the pope attended by 
ten cpdinals, and in the church of St Francesco Romano a 

sriol'enh Attended by St Benedict and 

bt Joseph, which was much esteemed by Michelangelo, but is 
no longer in existence.^ Gentile da Fabriano died ^out 1450. 
Michelangelo said of him that his works resembled his name, 
meaning noble or refined. They are full of a quiet and serene 
joyousness, and he has a naive and innocent delight in splendour 

no?ovefloade“'"‘'’ P't^'t'tes are 

pate*era^^*^^’ And ORAZIO DE*. Italian 

Orazio (c, 1565-1646) is generally named Orozio Lomi de’ 
Gentileschi; it appears that He’ Gentileschi was his correct 
surname, I^mi temg the surname which his mother had borne 
during her firat mwriage. He was bom at Pisa, and studied under 
his h^f-brother Aurelio Lomi, whom in course of time he sur- 
Fif 1 Afterwards went to Rome, and was associated with 
the landscape-painter Agostmo Tasi, executing the figures for the 
landscape ba^rounds of this artist in the Palazzo Rospigliosi, 
and It 18 said m the great hall of the Quirinal Palace, although by 
some authorities the figures in the last-named buildC are 
Merited to Lanfranco. His best works are “ Saints Ce^ and 

r Rome; “ David after the 

death of Goliath, m toe Palazzo Dona, Genoa; and some works 
m the royal palace, Turin, noUceable for vivid and uncommon 
^ouriM. At M advanced age Gentileschi went to England at 
the invitation of ^rles I., and he was employed in the palace at 
Gremwich. Vandyck included him in his portraiu of a hundred 
illustrious mm. His works, generally are strong in shadow and 
positive in colour. He died in England in 1646. 

Mtbmisia (1590-1^2), Orazi^s daughter, studied first under 
izuido, acquired much renown for portrait-painting, and con¬ 
siderably excelled her father’s fame. She was a beautiful and 
elegant woman ; her likeness, limned by her own hand, is to be 
seen m Hampton Court. Her most celebrated composition is 
Ji^ito and Holofenie8,”.m the Uffizl Gallery; certainly a work 
of singular energy, and giving ample proof of executive faculty, 
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but repubive and unwomanly in its physical horror. She 
accompanied her father to England, but did not remain there 
long; the best picture whicli she produced for Giarles I. was 
“ David with the bead of Goliath.” Artemisia refused an offer 
of marriage tarn .^stino Tasi, and bestowed her hand on Pier 
Antonio Schiattesi, continuing, however, to use her own sur¬ 
name. She settled in Naples, whither she returned after her 
English sojourn; she lived there in no little splendour, and 
there she died in 1642. She had a daughter and perhaps other 
children. 

GBMTILI, ALBEHICO (1552-1608), Italian jurist, who has great 
claims to be considered the founder of the science of international 
law, second son of Matteo'Gentili, a physician of noble family and 
scientific eminence, was born on the 14th of January 1552 at 
Sanginesio, a small town of the march of Ancona which looks 
down from the slopes of the Apennines upon the distant Adriatic. 
After taking the degree of doctor of civil law at the university of 
'Perugia, and holding a judicial office at Ascoli, he returned to his 
native city, and was entrusted with the task of recasting its 
statutes, but, sharing the Protestant opinions of his father, 
shared ^so, together with a brother, Scipio, afterwards a famous 
professor at Altdorf, his flight to Camiok, where in 1579 Matteo 
was appointed physician to the duchy. The Inquisition con¬ 
demned the fugitives as contumacious, and they soon received 
orders to quit the dominions of Austria. 

Alberico set out for England, travelling by way of Tiibingen and 
Heidelberg, and everywhere meeting with the reception to which 
his already high reputation entitled him. He arrived at Oxford 
in the autumn of 1580, with a commendatory letter from the earl 
of Leicester, at that time chancellor of the university, and was 
shortly afterwards qualified to teach by being admitted to the 
same degree which he had taken at Perugia. His lectures on 
Roman law soon became famous, and the dialogues, disputations 
and commentaries, which he published henceforth in rapid 
succession, established his position as an accompliihed civilian, 
of the older and severer type, and secured his appointment in 
1587 to the regius professorship of civil law. It was, however, 
rather by an application of the old learning to the new questions 
suggested by the modem relations of states that his labours 
have produced their most lasting result. In 1584 he was consulted 
by government as to the proper course to be pursued with 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, who had been detected in 
plotting against Elizabeth. He chose the topic to which his 
attentbn had thus been directed as a subject for a disputation 
when Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney visited the schools at 
Oxford in the same year; and this was six months later expanded 
into a book, the De legationibus libri Ires. In 1588 Alberico 
■selected the law of wares the subject of the'law disputations at the 
annual “ Act ” which took place in July; and in the autumn 
published in London the De Jure Belli cemmentalio pritna. A 
second and a third Commenialio followed, and the whole matter, 
with large additions and improvements, appeared at Hanau, in 
1598, as the De Jure Belli libri ires. It was doubtless in conse¬ 
quence of the reputation gained by these works that Gentili 
became henceforth more,and more engaged in forensic practice, 
and resided chiefly in London, leaving his Oxford work to be 
partly discharged by a deputy. In 1600 he was admitted to.be a 
member of Gray’s Inn,and u 1605 was appointed standing counsel 
to the king of Spain. He died on the 119th of June 1608, and was 
buried, by the side of Dr Matteo Gentili, who had followed his son 
to England, in the churchyard of St Helen’s, lishopsMte. By 
his wife, Hester de.Peigni, he. left two sons, Robert and Matthew, 
and a daughter, Anna, who.married Sir John Colt. His notes of 
the cases in which he was engaged for the Spaniards were post- 
humousjy published in 1613 at Hanau, as Hispanicae advoctOionh 
libri duo. This was.in accordance writh his last wishes ; but.his 
direction (that the'Temoindar of his MSS. should be burnt was. not 
complied'widi, since fifteen volumes of them found fiieir way, at 
the beginniitg of the 19th century,‘from Amsterdam to the 
Hodleian.library. 

The true histo^ of Gentili and of .his principal writings has 
only been ascertained in recent years, in consequence of a revived 
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appreciation of the services which he rendered to mtemational 
law. The movement to do him honour originated in 1875 in 
England, as the result < of the inaugural lecture of Prof. T. £. 
Holland, and was warmly taken up in Italy. In spreading 
through Europe it encountered two curious cross-currents of 
opinion,—one the ultra-Catholic, which three centuries before had 
ordered his name to be erased from all public documents and 
placed his works in the Index ; another the narrowly-Dutch, 
which is, it seems, needlessly careful of the supremacy of Grotius. 
■These two currents resulted respectively in a bust of Garcia Moreno 
being placed in the Vatican, and in the unveiling in 1886, with 
much mtemational oratory, of a fine statue of Grotius at Delft. 
The English committee, under the honorary presidency of Prince 
Leopold, in 1877 erected a monument to the memory of Gentili in 
St Helen’s church, and saw to the publication of a new edition of 
the De Jure Belli, The Italian committee, of which Prince (after¬ 
wards King) Humbert was honorary president, was less successful. 
It was only in 1908, the tercentenary of the death of Alberico, 
that the statue of the great heretic was at length unveiled in his 
native city by the minister of public instruction, in the presence 
of numerous deputations from Italian cities and universities. 
Preceding writers had dealt with various international questions, 
but they dealt with them singly, and with a servile submission to 
the decisions of the church. It was left to Gentili to grasp as a 
whole the relations of states one to another, to distinguish 
international questions from questions with which they are 
more or less intimately connected, and to attempt their solution 
by principles entirely independent of the authority of Rome. 
He uses the reasonings of the civil and even the canon law, but 
he proclaims as his real guide the Jus Naturae, the highest 
common sense of mankind, by which historical precedents are to 
be criticized and, if necessary, set aside. 

His faults are not few. His style is prolix, obscure, and to the 
modem reader pedantic enough; but a comparison of his 
greatest work with what had been written upon the same subject 
by, for instance, Belli, or Soto, or even Ayala, will show that he 
greatly improved upon his predecessors, not only by the fulness 
with which he has worked out points of detail, but also by clearly 
separating the law of war from martial law, and by placing the 
subject once fur all upon a non-theological basis. If, on the other 
hand, the same work be compared with' the De Jure Belli et Paris ol 
Grotius, it is at once evident that the later writer is indebted to 
the earlier, not only for a large portion of his illustrative erudition, 
but also.for all that is commendable in the method and arrange¬ 
ment of the treatise. 

The following is probably a complete list of tlio writings of Gentili, 
with the places ana dates 01 their first,publication: De juris imerpieli- 
bus dialogi sex (London, 1382); LecUonum et eptsl. quae ad jus civile 
pertinent Hhri tres (London, 1583-1584); De iegatiunibus libri tres 
(Ixindon, 1585); Legal, coniitiorum (Xxon,aetio (Ixindon, 1585-1586); 
De divers, temp, appellationibus (Hanau, 1586); De nasceiidi tempore 
disputatio CWitteb., 1586); Disputationum decas prima (London, 1587); 
Conditionum liber singutaris (London, 1587); De jure belli comm, 
prima (Ixmdon, 1388); secunda, ib. (1588-1589); tertia (1.589); De 
injuetilia bellica Romanorum (Oxon, 1590); Ad lit. de Male/, el Math, 
de Prof, et Med. (Hanau, 1593); Dejurebelli Itbrt Ires (Hanau, 1598); 
De armis Romanis, &-c. (Hanau, 1599); De acloribus el de abiisii 
mendacii (Hanau, 1599); De ludis scenicis epist. duae (Middlcburg, 
1600); Ad I. Maccabaeorum el de tmguarum mistura disp. (Frank fnrt, 
1600); Lectiones Virgiliasiae (Hanau, 1600); De nupliis libri seplem 
(1601); In tit. si quis ptineipt, el red leg. lid. mates!. (Hanau, 11104); 
De iaiin. vet. Bibl. (Hanau, 1604); De libro Pyano (Oxon, 1604); 
Laudes Aead. Perns, el Oxon. (Hanau, 1605); De unione Angliae 
el Seotiae (London, 1605); DispuUiHones Ires, de libris jtir. can., de 
libris jur.eiv.,de Rilinitale vet. vers. (Hanau, 1605); Regales disput. 
Ires, de pal. regie absetida, de unione regnerum, de vi eiviiwi (London, 
1605); Hispanicae advocationis libri duo (Hi^u, 1613); In lit. 
de verb, signij. (Hanau, 1614); De legalis in letl. (Amsterdam, 
1661). An edition of the Opera omnia, commenced .at Naples in 
1770, was cut short by the deoth of the publisher, Gravier, after the 
second volume. Of his numerous unpublished writings, Gentili 
comi^ined that four volumes were lost " peesimo prmtificiarum 
facinoTe," meaning prCbably that they wen left behind in his flight 
toCamiola. 

Authorities.— Several tracts by the Abate Benign! in Cohicci, 
AntUhilA Pieene (1790); a dissertaOionby W. Reiger annexed to the 
Program ^j lie Groningen Cymdmium for 1867; on inaugnral 
lecture delivered In 1874 by T, E. ^Holland, translated into Italian, 
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additions by the author, by A. Safli (1884); the preface to a now 
7 «« (i» 77 ) anti Sludiet in International Law 

(1898) (which sec, lor details us to the family and MSS. of Gentili) 
by the same; world by Vuldumini and Foglietti (187s), Spetanaa 
and De Giorgi (1876), Fionni (a translation of the be jure belli 
with esMy 1877), A. Saffi (1878), L. Marson (1885), m' Thamm’ 
(l8(^>), B. Brugi (1898), T. A. Walker (an analysis of the principal 
works of Gentdi) m his llirtory of the Law of Nations, vol. i. {1890) • 
H. N6zarel, in Fillet’s Fundateurs de droit international 1904) • 
/ o r in the Fivista Christiana 

(I87f)-I877): Sir T. Twiss, in the Law Review (1878); articles in 
the Revue de droit international (1875-1878, 1883, 1886, 1908)- 
O Scalvanti, m the Annali dell' Univ. di Perugia, N.S., vol viii! 

(I8y8). J.J. g jj j 

GENTLE (through the Fr. genlil, from Lat. genlilis, belonging 
to the same geru, or family), properly an epithet of one born of a 
good family ” ; the Latin geiterosus, “ well bom ” (.see Genti.e- 
MAN), contrasted with “ noble ” on the one side and “ simple ” on 
the other. 'Jhe word followed the wider application of the word 
gentleman ’; implying the manners, character and breeding 
proper to one to whom that name could be applied, courteous, 
polite; hence, with no reference to its original meaning, free from 
violence or roughness, mild, soft, kind or tender. With a 
physical meaning of soft to the touch, the word is used sub¬ 
stantively of the maggot of the bluebottle fly, used as a bait by 
fishermen. At the end of the i6th century the French gentil was 
^am adapted into English in the form “ gentile,” later changed 
to genteel. The word was common in the 17th and i8th 
centuries as applied to behaviour, manner of living, dress, &c. 
suitable or proper to persons living in a position in society 
above the ordinary, hence polite, elegant. From the early part 
of the 19th century it has also been used in an ironical sense, 
and applied chiefly to those who pay an excessive and absurd 
importonce to the outward marks of respecUbility as evidence of 

Wong" ^ properly 

GENTLEMAN (from Lat. genlilis, “ belonging to a race or 
gens, and “man”; Fr. gentilhnnme, Span, genlil hombre, Ital. 
genlil huomo), in its original and strict signification, a term 
denoting a man of good family, the Lat. geiterosus (its invariable 
translation in Knglish-Latin documents). In this sense it is the 
equivalent of the Fr. ^entilhomme, “nobleman,” which latter 
term has in Great Uritain been long confined to the peerage (see 
Nobility) ; and the term “ gentry ” (“ gentrice " from 0. Fr. 
gentmse for gentelise) has much of the significance of the Fr. 
noblesse or the Ger. Adel. This was what was meant by the rebels 
under John Ball m the 14th century when they repeated : 

When Adiini delved and Ev'p span 

Who was then the gentleman ? ” i 

Selden {Titles of Honor, 1672), discussing the title “ gentleman,” ' 
speaks of ‘ our English use of it ” as “ convertible with nohilis ” 
and describes in connexion with it the forms of ennobling in 
various European countries. William Harrison, writing a century 
earlier, says “ gentlemen be those whom their race and blood or 
at the least their virtues, do make noble and known.” But’for 
the complete gentleman the possession of a coat of arms was in 
his time considered necessary ; and Harrison gives the following 
account of how gentlemen were made in Shakespeare’s day : 

whoso ancestors arc not known to come in with 
William duke of Normandy (for of the Saxon races yet remaining 
we now make none accompt, much less of the British issue) do take 
their bogmmng in England after this maimer in our times Who 
soever studieth the laws of the realm, who so abideth in the uni¬ 
versity, ginng his mind to his book, or profeaseth physic and the 
llbenU sciences, or beside his service in the room of a captain in the 
wars, or good counsel given at home, whereby his commonwealth 
IS benefited, can live without manual labour, and thereto is able 
and will bear the port, charge and countenance of a gentleman, 
he shall for money have a coat and arms bestowed upon him by 
heralds (who in the charter of the same do of custom pretend an- 

and thereunto being 

made TO good cheap be called master, which is the title that men 
giw to o^ulres and gentlemen, and reputed for a gentleman ever 
after. Which is so much the less to be disallowed of, for that the 
prince doth tone nothing by it, the gentleman being so much subiect 
to taxes and public payments as is the yeoman or husbandman, 
which he likewise doth boar the gladlier for the saving of his repu¬ 
tation. Being called also to the wars (for with the government of 


too Mmmonwealth he mometh little) what soever it cost him. he 
will both array and arm himself accordingly, and show the more 

wm '>y >t but himself, who peradvenfure 

^th® “ O"'’ proverb 

In this way Shakespeare himself was turned, by the grant of 
® “vagabond ” into a gentleman. 

The fundamental idea of “ gentry,” .symbolbed in this grant 
of coat-armour, had come to be that of the essential superiority 
of the fighting man; and, as Selden points out (p. 707), the 
fiction was usually maintained in the granting of arms “ to an 
ennobled person though of the long Robe wherein he hath little 
use of them as they mean a shield.” At the last the wearing 
01 a sword on all occasions was the outward and visible sign of a 
„ S®"tleiMn ; and the custom survives in the sword worn with 
court dress. This idea that a gentleman must have a coat 
01 arms, and that no one is a “ gentleman ” without one is 
however, of comparatively late growth, the outcome of the natural 
desire of the heralds to magnify their office and collect fees for 
registering coats; and the same is true of the conception of 
gentlemen as a separate class. That a distinct order of 
pntry existed m England very early has, indeed, been 
often ^sumed, and is supported by weighty authorities. Thus, 
the late Pro essor Freeman {Ency. Brit. xvii. p. 540 b, 9th ed. 
said: Early m the nth century the order of ‘gentlemen’ 

as a separate class seems to he forming as something new. By 
the time of the conquest of England the distinction seems to 
have been fully established.” Stubbs (Const. Hist., ed. 1878 
m. 544, 548) takes the same view. Sir George Sitwell, however’ 
has conclusively proved that this opinion is based on a wrong 
conception of the conditions of medieval society, and that it is 
whol y opposed to the documentary evidence. The fundamental 
social cleavage in the middle ages was between the nobiles, i.e. 
the tenants in chivalry, whether earls, barons, knights, esquires 
or franklins, and the i^nobiles^ i.e, the villeins, citizens and 
burgesses;® and between the most powerful noble and the 
humblest franklin there was, until the 15th century, no “ separate 
class of gentlemen. Even so lateas 1400 the word “ gentleman ” 

still only had the sense of generosus, and could not he used as a 
personal dcscnption denoting rank or quality, or as the title of 
a class. Yet after 1413 we find it increasingly so used ; and the 
list of landowners in 1431, printed in Feudal Aids, contains, 
besides knights, esquires, yeomen and husbandmen (i.e. house¬ 
holders), a fair number who are classed as “ gentilman ” 

Sir GeorgeSitwell gives a lucid explanation of this development 
toe incidents of which are mstnictive and occasionally amusing’ 
Ihe immediate cause wm the statute i Henry V. cap. v. of 1413 
which laid down that in all original writs of action, personal’ 
appeals and indictments, in which process of outUwry lies the 
estate degree or mystery ” of the defendant must be stated 
as well as his present or former domicile. Now the Black Death 
(1349) had put the traditional social organization out of gear 
Before that the younger sons of the nobiles had received their 
share of the. farm stock, bought or hired land, and settled down as 
agriculturists m their native villages. Under the new conditions 

' Description of England, bk. 11 . ch. v. p. 128. Henry Peacham 
(1634), takes this matter mom seriously! 
Neither must wc honour or esteem,” he writes, *' those ennobled 
®®“‘^® “ mechanic and base means have 

raked up a mass of wealth ... or have purchased an ill coat (of 
arm^ at a good rate; no more than a player upon the stage, for 
waring a lord s cast suit: since nobility hangeth not upon the 
airy esteem of vulgar opmion, but is indeed of itself essential and 
n? E'^^here (p. 161) he deplores the abuse 

of heraldry, which had even m his day produced "all the world 
over such a medley of coats " that, but for the commendable activity 
of the earls marshals, he feared that yeomen would soon be “ as 
rare m England as they ore in France." See also an amnslng 
mstoce ^m the time of Henry VIII., given in “ The Gentility of 
Kichard Barker, by Oswald Barron, in the Ancestor, vol. ii. (July 

’Even this classification would seem to need modifying. For 
c^^ip of the great patrician families of the cities were certainly 
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this became increasingly impossible, and they were forced to 
seek their fortunes atvoad in the French wars, or at home as 
hangers-on of the great nobles. These men, under the old system, 
had no definite status; but they were generosi, men of birth, 
and, being now forced to describe themselves, they disdained 
to be classed with franklins (now sinking in the social scale), 
still more with yeomen or husbandmen; they chose, therefore, 
to be described as “ gentlemen." On the character of these 
earliest “ gentlemen ” the records throw a lurid light. According 
to Sir George Sitwell (p. 76), “ the premier gentleman of England, 
as the matter now stands, is ‘ Robert Erdeswyke of St^ord, 
gentilman,’ ” who had served among the men-at-arms of Lord 
Talbot at Agincourt {ib. note). He is typical of hLs class. 
“ Fortunately—for the gentle reader will no doubt be anxious 
to follow in his footsteps—some particulars of his life may be 
gleaned from the public records. He was charged at the 
Staffordshire Assizes with housebreaking, wounding with 
intent to kill, and procuring the murder of one Thomas Page, 
who was cut to pieces while on his knees begging for his 
life.” If any earlier claimant to the title of “ gentleman ” 
be discovered. Sir George Sitwell predicts that it will be within 
the same year (1414) and in connexion with some similar dis¬ 
reputable proceedings.' 

From these unpromising beginnings the separate order of 
“ gentlemen ” was very slowly evolved. The first “ gentleman ” 
commemorated on an exi.sting monument was John Daundclyon 
of Margate (d. c. 1445)' the first gentleman to enter the House 
of Commons, hitherto composed mainly of “ valets,” was 
“ William Weston, gentylman ” ; but even in the latter half of 
the t5th century the order was not clearly established. As to the 
connexion of “ gentilessc ” with the official grant or recognition 
of coat-armour, that is a profitable fiction invented and upheld 
by the heralds; for coat-armour was but the badge assvimed by 
gentlemen t.o distinguish them in battle, and many gentlemen of 
long descent never had occasion to assume it, and never did. 
This fiction, however, had its effect; and by the 16th century, 
as has been already pointed out, the official view had become 
clearly established that “ gentlemen ” constituted a distinct 
order, and that the badge of this distinction was the heralds’ 
recognition of the right to bear arms. It is unfortunate that this 
view, which is quite unhistorical and contradicted by the present 
practice of many undoubtedly “ gentle ” families of long descent, 
has of late years been given a wide currency in popular manuals 
of heraldry. 

In this narrow sense, however, the word “ gentleman ” has 
long since become obsolete. The idea of “ gentry ” in the 
continental sense of noblesse is extinct in England, and is likely 
to remain so, in spite of the efforts of certain enthusiasts to 
revive it (see A. C. Fox-Davies, Armorial Families, Edinburgh, 
1895). That it once existed has been sufficiently shown; but 
the whole spirit and tendency of English constitutional and social 
development tended to its early destruction. The comparative 
good order of England was not favourable to the continuance 
of a class, developed during the foreign and civil wars of the 
14th and 15th centuries, for whom fighting was the sole honour¬ 
able occupation. The younger sons of noble families became 
apprentices in the cities, and there grew up a new aristocracy 
of trade. Merchants are jtill “ citizens ” to William Harrison ; 
but he adds “ they often change estate with gentlemen, as gentle¬ 
men do with tliem, by a mutual conversion of the one into the 
other.” A frontier line between classes so indefinite could not 
be maintained, especially as in England there was never a 
“ nobiliary prefix ’’ to stamp a person as a gentleman by his 

' The designation " gentilman" is, indeed, found some two 
centuries earlier. In the Inamsitio maneriorum EccUsiae S. Pauli 
Londin. of a.d. iiai (W. A. Hale, Domtsday of St Paul's, Camden 
Soc., 1858, p. 80) occurs the entry: Adam gmtitmi diik acri, p’ Hi. d. 
This is probably the earliest record of the " grand old name of 
gentleman " ; but Adam, who held half an acre at a rent of throe 
pence—^less by half than'that hold by "Ralph the bondsman" 
(Rad’ lo bonde) in the same list—was certainly not a “ gentleman.” 
" Gentilman ” here was a nickname, perhaps suggested by Adam’s 
name, and thus in some sort anticipating the wit of the famous 
couplet repeated by John Ball’s rebels. 


surname, as in France or Germany.* TTie process was hastened, 
moreover, by the corruption of the Heralds’ College and by the 
ease with which coats of arms could be assumed without a shadow 
of claim; which tended to bring the “ science of armory ” 
into contempt. Tfie word “ gentleman ” as an index of rank 
had already become of doubtful value before the great political 
and social changes of the 19th century gave to it a wider and 
essentially higher significance. ’The change is well illu.strated 
in the definitions given in the successive editions of the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica. In the 5th edition (1815) “ a gentleman 
is one, who without any title, bears a coat of arms, or whose 
ancestors have been freemen.” In the 7th edition (1845) it 
still implies a definite social status: “ All above the rank of 
yeomen.” In the 8th edition (1856) this is still its “ most ex¬ 
tended sense ” ; “ in a more limited sense ” it is defined in the 
same words as those quoted above from the 5th edition ; but 
the writer adds, “ By courtesy this title is generally accorded 
to all persons above the rank of common tradesmen when their 
manners are indicative of a certain amount of refinement and 
intelligence.” The Reform Bill of 1852 has done its work ; the 
“ middle classes ” have come into their own; and the word 
“ gentleman ” has come in common use to signify not a distinction 
of blood, but a distinction of position, education and manners. 
The test is no longer good birth, or the right to bear arms, but 
the capacity to mingle on equal terms in good society. In its 
best use, moreover, “ gentleman ” involves a certain superior 
standard of conduct, due, to quote the 8th edition once more, 
to “ that self-respect and intellectual refinement which manifest 
themselves in unrestrained yet delicate manners.” The word 
” gentle,” originally implying a certain social status, had very 
early come to be associated with the standard of manners 
expected from that status. ’Thus by a sort of punning process 
the “ gentleman ” becomes a “ gentle-man.” Chancer in the 
Meliboeus (e. 1386) says: “ Certes he sholde not he called a 
gentil man, that . . . ne dooth his diligence and bi.synesse, to 
kepen his good name ”; and in the Wife of Bath’s Tale : 

“ lx)ke who that is most vertuous ulway 
Prive and aperl, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can 
And take him for the gretest gentilman;" 

and in the Romance of the Rose (c. 1400) we find “he is gentil 
bycause he doth as longeth to a gentilman.” This use develops 
through the centuries, until in 1714 we have Steele, in the 
Tatler (No. 207), laying down that “ the appellation of Gently 
man is never to be affixed to a man s circumstances, but to his 
Behaviour in them,” a limitation over-narrow even for the present 
day. In this connexion, too, may be quoted the old story, told 
by some—very improbably—of James II., of the monarch who 
replied to a lady petitioning him to make her son a gentleman, ‘‘ I 
could make him a nobleman, but God Almighty could not make 
him a gentleman.” Seldcn, however, in referring to similar 
stories “ that no Charter can make a Gentleman, which is cited as 
out of the mouth of some great Princes that have said it,” adds 
that “ they without question understood Gentleman for Generosus 
in the ontient sense, or os if it came from Gentilis in that sense, as 
Gentilis denotes one of a noble Family, or indeed fora Gentleman 
by birth.” For “ no creation could make a man of another 
blood than he is.” TTie word “ gentleman,” used in the wide 
sense with which birth and circumstances have nothing to do, is 
necessarily incapable of strict definition. For “ to behave like a 
gentleman ” may mean little or much, accordinjj to the person by 
whom the phrase is used ; “ to spend money like a gentleman ” 
may even be no great praise ; but “ to conduct a business like a 
gentleman " implies a standard at least as high as that involved 

• The prefix ’’ dc ” attached to some Englbh names is in no 
sense " nobiliary.” In Latin documents da was the equivalent of the 
English " of,” as da la of " at ’’ (so de la Pole for Atto Poole, cf. 
such names as Attwood, Attwater). In English this "of” was in 
the isth century dropped ; e.g, the grandson of Johannes de Stoke 
[John of Stoke) in a 14th-century document becomes John Stoke. 
In m^em times, under the influence of romanticism, the prefix 
" de ” has been in some cases ’’ r^ved ” under a misconception, t,g, 
" de ’TrifSord,” " de Hoghton.” rkgiy rarely it is correctly retaJnil 
as derived from a foreign place-name, e.g. de Grey. 
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in the phrase “ noblesse oblige.” In this sense of a person of 
culture, character and good manners the word “ gentleman ” has 
supplied a gap in more than one foreign language. 

The evolution of this meaning of “gentleman ” reflects very 
accurately that of f,nglish society; and there are not wanting 
signs that the process of evolution, in the one as in the other, w 
not complete. The indefinableness of the word mirrors the 
indefinite character of “ society ” in England ; and the use by 
the masses ’ of “ gentleman ” as a mere synonym for “ man ” 
has spread pan passu with the growth of democracy. It is a 
protest against implied inferiority, and is cherished as the 
modem French bmrgeois cherishes his right of duelling with 
swords, under the aneicn regime a prerogative of the noblesse. 
Nor IS there much justification for the denunciation by purists of 
the vulgwziition ’’ and “ abuse ” of the “ grand old name of 
gentleman. Its strict meaning has now fallen completely 
obsolete. Its current meaning varies with every class of society 
that uses it. Hut it always implies some sort of excellency of 
manners or morals. It may by courtesy be over-ioosely applied 
by one cominon man to another; but the common man would 
understand the reproach conveyed in “ You’re no gentleman.” 
Authoritihs.— Selden, Titles of Honor (I.x)ndoii, ifiTe) • William 

G. F. J. Furn.vall /or the New 
bliakspcre boc, (London, 1877-1878); Sir Georve Sitwell "The 
English Gentleman,'' in the Ancestor, No. i (\^^stnIinster Anril 

bv^G ’ GorX'n* Gentleman (iO.m), with an introduction 

(Oxford, iqoo); Smythe-Falmer, D.D., The 

Ideal of a Oentleman, or a Mtrror for Gentlefolk: A I’ortraval in 
Literature from the Earliest Times (London, iyo8), a very exhaSve 

(1300 
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OEHTZ. FHIHDHIOH VON (1764- 1S32), German publicist and 
statesman, was bom at Breslau on the 2nd of May 1764 His 

•’’i® Ancillon, distantly 

relaW to the Prussian minister of that name. On his father’s 
transference to Berlin, as director of the mint, the boy was sent 
to the Joiichimsthal gymnasium there; his brilliant talents, 
however, did not develop until later, when at the university of 
Konigs Krg he fell under the influence of Kant. But though 
ms intellect was sharpened and his zeal for learning quickened by 
the great thinker^s influence, Kant’s “categorical imperative’* 
did not prevent him from yielding to the taste for wine, women 
and high play which pursued him through life. When in 178c he 
returned to Berlin, he received the appointment of secret secretary 
to the royal Genrraldirrttorium, his talents soon gaining him 
promotion to the rank of councillor for war {Kritgsraih). During 
an illness, which kept him virtuous by confining him to his room, 
he studied French and English, gaining a mastery of these 
languages which, at that time exceedingly rare, opened up for 
him opportunities for a diplomatic career. 

His interest in public affairs was, however, first aroused by the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Like most quick-witted 
young men, he greeted this at first with enthusiasm • but its 
subsequent developments cooled his ardour and he was converted 
to more conservative counsels by Burke’s Essay on the French 
Hevolutton, a translation of which into German (i 704) was his first 
literary venture. This was followed, next year, by translations 
of works on the Revolution by Mallet du Pan and Mounier, and 
at this time he also founded and edited a monthly journal the 
Neue d»4tsehe MonaUsekrift, in which for five years he wrote 
mainly on historical and political questions, maintaining the 
prmaplcs of British constitutionalism against those of revolution¬ 
ary France. T^e knowledge he displayed of the principles and 
practice of finance was especially remarkable. In 1707, at the 
mstence of English statesmen, he published a translation of a 
history of French finance by Francois d’lvemois (1757-1842), an 
emment Genevese exile naturalized, and. knighted in England 
wtracts from which he had previously given in his jMtnal’ 
His literery output at this time, aU inspired by a modemte 
Lib^lism) was a.stounding, and included an essay on the results 
of toe disc-overy of America, and another, written in French, on 
th* English financial system {Essai sur I'iua ie VadministroHem 


des finances de la Granie-Bretagru, London, 1800). Especially 
noteworthy, however, was the Denksekrift or Missive addressed 
by him to King Frederick Wflliam IIL on his accession (1707) in 
whteh, inter aha, heurged upon,the king the necessity for granting 
freedom to the press and to commerce. For a Prussian official 
to venture to give uncaUed-for advice to his sovereign was a 
breach of propriety not calculated to increase his ^ces of 
favour ; but it gave Gente a conspicuous position in the public 
eye, which Im brilliant talents and literary style enabled him to 
maintain. Morrover, he was from the first aware of the probable 
developments of theRevolutionand of the consequences to Prussia 
of the weakness and vacillations of her policy. Opposition to 
France was the inspiring principle of the Historisches Journal 
founded by him m 1799-1800, vidiich once more held up English 
institutions as the model, and became in Gennany the mouth- 
piece of British policy towards the revolutionary aggressions of 
he Frmch republic. In^ 1801 he ceased the publication of the 
Journal, because he disliked the regularity of journalism, and 
issued ^tead, under the title Beitrage zur Geschtchu &o a 
senes of «says on contemporary politics. The first of these was 
Uber den Ursprung und Charakter des Krieges gegen die franzisiseke 
Hevolutwn (1801), by many regarded os Gentz's masterpiece • 
another important brochure. Von dem politischen Zustande von 
hurepa vor und nach der Revolution, a criticism of Hauterive's 
De I etat ie la France d la fin it Van VIII, appeared the same 
year. 

This activity gained him r^gnition abroad and gifts of money 
from the British and Austrian governments; but it made his 
position as an official in Berlin impossible, for the Prussian 
government had no mind to abandon its attitude of cautious 
neutrality. Private affairs also combined to urge Gentz to leave 
the Prussian service; for, mainly through his own fault a 
.sepaiution with his wife was arranged. In May 1802, accordingly, 
he took leave of his wife and left with his friend Adam Muller for 
Vienna. In Berlin he had been intimate with the Austrian 
ambMsador, Count Stadion, whose good offices procured him an 
introduction to the emperor Francis. The immediate result was 
the title of imperial councillor, with a yearly salary of 4000 
gulden (December 6th, 1802); but it was not till 1809 that ho 
was actively employed. Before returning to Berhh to make 
arrangemmts for transferring himself finally to Vienna, Gentz 
paid a visit to London, where he made the acquaintance of Pitt 
and Granville, who were so impressed with his talents that, in 
addition to large money presents, he was guaranteed an annual 
pension Ity the British government in recognition of the value of 
the swviw of his pen gainst Bonaparte. From this time 
torward he was engaged in a ceaseless polemic against every 
treto advance of the Napoleonic power and pretensions ; with 
matchless sarcasm he lashed " the nerveless policy of the courts 
which suffer indignity with resignation”; he denounced the 
recogmtiim of Napolron’s imperial title, and drew up a manifesto 
of Louw XVIII. against it. The formation of the coalition and 
the outbreak of war for a while raised his hopes, in spite of his 
lively distrust of the competence of Austrian ministers ; but the 
hopes were speedily dashed by Auiterlitz and its results. Gentz 
used his enforced leisure to write a brilliant essay on “The 
relations between England and Spain before the outbreak of war 
between the two powers ” (Leipzig, 1806); and shortly after- 
Zc Jragmenie aus der neuesten Geschichte its poll- 

tiseken Gleichgewickts in Europa (translated s.t. Fragments on 
the Balance of Power in Europe, London, 1806). This latter, 
the last of Gentz s works os an independent publicist, was a 
masterly expos* of toe actual political situation, and at the same 
toe prophetic m itssuggestions as to how this should be retrieved • 
Through Germany Europe has perished, through Geimany it 
must rise ^m.” He realized that the dominance of Erwice 
could only be broken by the union of Austria and Prussia, acting 
m concert with Great Britain. He watched with interest the 
Prussian military preparations, and, at the invitation of Count 
Hsogwitz, he went at the outset of the campaign to the Prussian 
headau^ere at Erfurt, wherehe drafted' the king's proclamation 
and his letter to Napoleon, llie writer was known, and it was In 
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this (xmnexios that Napoleon referred to him as.“a wretched 
scribe named Gentz, one of those men without honour who sell 
themselves for money.” In this mission Gentz had no official 
mandate from Ae Austrian government, and whatever hopes he 
may have cherished of privately influencing, the situation in the 
direction of an alliance between the two German powers were 
speedily dashed by the campaign of Jena, 

The downfall of Prussia left Austria the sole hope of Germany 
and of Europe. Gentz, who from the winter of i&c6 onwards 
divided his time between Prague and. the Bohemian watering- 
places, seemed to devote himself wholly to the pleasures of 
society, his fascinating personality gaining him a ready reception 
in those exalted circles which were to prove of use to him later 
on in Vienna. But, though he published nothing, his pen was 
not idle, and he was occupied with a series of essays on the 
future of Austria and the best means of liberating Germany and 
redressing the balance of Europe ; though he himself confessed 
to his friend Adam Muller (August 4th, ifio6) that, in the miser¬ 
able circumstances of the time, his essay on “ the principles of a 
general pacification ” must be taken as a “ political poem.” 

In 1809, on the outbreak of war between Austria and France, 
Gentz was for the first time actively employed by the Austrian 
government under Stadion ; he drafted the proclamation an¬ 
nouncing the declaration of war (J5th of April), and during the 
continuance of hostilities his pen was ceaselessly employed. 
But the peace of 1810 and the fall of Stadion onoe more dashed 
his hopes, and, disillusioned and “ hellishly blas6,” he once more 
retired to comparative inactivity at Prague. Of Metternich, 
Stadion’s successor, he had at the outset no high opinion, and 
it was not till 1812 that there sprang up between the two men 
the close relations that were to ripen into life-long friendship. 
But when Gentz returned to Vienna ns Mettcrnich’s adviser and 
henchman, he was no longer the fiery patriot who had sympathized 
and corresponded with Stein in the darkest days of German 
depression and in fiery periods called upon all Europe to free 
itself from foreign rule. Disillusioned and cynical, though 
clear-sighted as ever, he was henceforth before all things an 
Austrian, more Austrian on occasion even than Mettemidi; 
as, r.g., when, during the final stages of the campaign of 1814, 
he expressed the hope that Metternich would substitute 
"Austria ” for “ Fairope ” in his diplomacy and—strangeadvice 
from the old liatcr of Napoleon and of France—secure an Austro- 
French alliance by maintaining the husband of Marie Louise 
on the throne of France. 

For ten years, from 1812 onward, Gentz was in closest touoh 
with all the great affairs of European history, the assistant, 
confidant, and adviser of Metternich. He accompanied the 
chancellor on all his journeys; was present at all the conferences 
that preceded and followed the war; no political secrets were 
hidden from him ; and his hand drafted ail important diplomatic 
documents. He was secretary to the congress of Vienna (1814- 
1815) and to all the congresses and conferences that followed, 
up to that of Verona (1822), and in all his vast knowledge of 
men and affairs made him a power. He was under no illusion 
as to their achievements ; his memoir on the work of the coi^ress 
of Vienna is at once an incisive piece of criticism and a monument 
of his own disillusionnknt But the Liberalism of his early 
years was gone for ever, and he had become reconciled to 
Metternich’s view that, in an age of decay^ the sole function of 
a statesman was to “ prop up mouldering institutions.” It was 
the hand of the author of that offensive Missive to Frederick 
William III., on the liberty of the press, that drafted the Carlsbad 
decrees; it was he who inspired the policy of repressing the 
freedom of the universities; and he noted in bis diary as “ a 
day more important than that of Leipzig” the session of the 
Vienna conference of 1819, in which it was decided to make the 
convocation of representative assemblies in the German states 
impossible, by enforcing the letter of Article XIII. of the Act 
of Confederation. 

As to Cientz’s private life there is not much, to be said. He 
remained to the last a man of the world, though tormented 
with an exaggerated terror of death. His wife he had never 


seen again since their parting at Berlin, and his relations with 
other women, mostly of the highest rank, were, too numerous 
to record. But passion tormented him to the end, and hii 
infatuation for Fanny Elssler, the celebrated dansmse, forms 
the subject of some remarkable letters to his friend Rohel, the 
wife of Vamhagen von Ense (1630-1851). He died on the 9th 
of June 1832. 

Gentz has been very aptly described as a mercenary of the 
pen, and assuredly no other such mercenary has ever carved 
out for himself a more remarkable career. To have done so 
would have been impossible, in spite nf his brilliant gifts, had he 
been no more than the “ wretched scribe ” sneered at by Napoleon. 
Though by birth belonging to the middle class in a country of 
hide-bound aristocracy, he lived to move on ec]ual terms in the 
society of princes and statesmen ; which would never have been 
the case had he been notoriously “ bought and sold.” Yet 
that he was in the habit of receiving gifts from all and sundry 
who hoped for his backing is beyond dispute. He notes that at 
the congress of Vienna he receiveil 22,000 florins through Talley¬ 
rand from Louis XVITL, while Castlereagh gave him £600, 
accompgnied by les plus jolles promesses ; and his diary is full 
of such' entries. Yet he never made any .secret of these gifts; 
Metternich was aware of them, and he never suspected Gentz 
of writing or acting in consequence against his convictions. As 
a matter of fact, no man was more free or outspoken in his 
criticism of the policy of his employers than this apparently 
venal writer. These gifts and pensions were rather in the nature 
of subsidies than bribes; they were the recognition by various 
powers of the value of an ally whose pen had proved itself so 
potent a weapon in their cause. 

It is, indeed, the very impartiality and objectivity of his 
attitude that make the writings of Gentz such illuminating 
documents for the period of history which they cover. Allowance 
must of course he made for his point of view, but less so perhaps 
than in the case of any other writer so intimately concerned 
with the policies which he criticizes. And, apart from their 
value as historical documents. Gents’s writings arc literary 
monuments, classical examples of nervous and luminous German 
prose, or. of French which is a model for diplomatic style. 

A selection of Gentz’s works (AusgewihUe Schriflett) was published 
by Weiok in 5 vols. (1836-1838); ills lesser works (Mannheim, 
1838-1840) in 3 vols. and Mhnmtes el lellres infdites (Stuttgart, 
1841) were edited by G. Schlesier. Subsequently there have appeared 
Brieje an Ckt. Gatve (Breslau, 1837); correspondence (Briejwechsel) 
with Adam Milller (Stuttgart, 1 * 37 ); Btiefe an Pilal (2 vols., 
I.eipzig, 1868); A us dm NacUass Friedrichs von Genit (2 vols.), 
edited by Count Anton Prokosch-Osten (Vienna, i8t>7); A us dee 
alien Reastratur dtr Slaals-Kantlei: Brieje politischen Inhalls von 
und an Friedrich von Genie, edited by C, von Klinkowatr6m (Vienna, 
1870); Dtptchw inldites du chesi. de Genie aux Hospodars de Valachie 
tSiSreSeS (a correspondence on current effairs commissioned by 
the Austrian government), edited by Count Anton von Prokesch- 
Osten the younger (3 voli., Paris, 1876), incomplete, but partly 
supplemented in Oilerreick's Ttilnahme an den Bepeiun/'skriegen 
(Vienna, 1887), a collection of documents of the greatest value; 
Zur Geschichte der‘ orienlatisehen Frage: Brieje aus dent Naehlass 
Friedrichs von Genie (Vienna, 1877), edited by Count Prokesch- 
Osten the younger. Finally Gents's diaries, from 1800 to i8i8, 
an invaluable mine of authentic material, were edited by Varnhagni 
von Ense and published after his death under the title Tagebdcher, 
Ac: (Leipzig, 1861 ; new ed.|4 voh., ih. 1873). Several lives of 
Gentz exist. The latest is by E. Guglia, Friedrich von Genie (Vienna, 
1901). (W. A. P.) 

GflOGKMTIkIC, referred to the centre of the earth (Gr. yq) m 
an origin; a term designating especially the co-ordinates of a 
heavenly body referred to this origin. 

OSODEBT (from the Gr. yij, the earth, and SaUiv, to divide), 
the science of surveying (q.v.) extended to large tracts of country, 
having in view not only the production of a system of maps of 
very great accuracy, but the determination of the curvature of 
the s^ace of the earth, and eventually of the figure and 
dimensions of the earth. This last, indeed, may be the sole 
object in view, as was the case in the operations conducted in 
Pirn and' in Lapland by the c^brated French astronomers 
P. Bouguft, C. M. de la Cond i in li c i , P. L, M. de Maupertiiis, 
A. C. Ciairault and others; and the measurement of the meridian 
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•ic of France by P. F. A. Mfchain and J. B. J. Delambre had 
for its end the determination of the true length of the “ metre ” 
which was to be the legal standard of length of France (see 
Earth, Figure of the). 

Tlte basis of every extensive survey is an accurate triangulation, 
and the operations of geodesy consist in the measurement, by 
theodolites, of the angles of the triangles; the measurement of 
one or more sides of these triangles on the ground; the determin¬ 
ation by astronomical observations of the azimuth of the whole 
network of triangles; the determination of the actual position 
of the same on the surface of the earth by observations, first for 
latitude at some of the stations, and secondly for longitude; the 
determination of altitude for all stations. 

For the computation, the points of the actual surface of the 
earth are imagined as projected along their plumb lines on the 
mathematical figure, which is given by the stationary sea-level, 
and the extension of the sea through the continents by a system 
of imaginary canals. For many purposes the mathematical 
surface is assumed to be a plane; in other cases a sphere of 
radius 6371 kilometres (20,900,000 ft.). In the case of extensiv'e 
operations the surface must be considered as a compressed 
ellipsoid of rotation, whose minor axis coincides with the earth’s 
axis, and whose compression, flattening, or ellipticity is about 
1/298. 

Measurement of Base Lines. 

To determine by actual measurement on tlie ground the length of a 
side of one of the triangles (" base line ’*), wherefrom to infer the 
lengths of all the other sides in the triangulation, is not the least 
dihicult operation of a trigonometrical survey. When tho problem 
i.s stated thus To determine the number of times that a certain 
Htandard or unit of length is contained between two finely marked 
points on the surface of the earth at a distance of some miles asunder, 
HO that the error of tlie result may be pronounced to lie between 
certain very narrow limits,—then the question demands veiy 
Bcrious consideration. The reprci»entation of the unit of length by 
means of the distance between two fine linos on tho surface of a bar 
of metiil fit a certain temperature is never itself free from uncertainty 
anti probable error, owing to the difTiculty of knowing at any moment 
tho precise temperature of the bar; and the transference of tliis 
unit, or a multiple ot it, to a measuring bar will be affected not 
only with errors of observation, but with errors arising from un« 
certainty of temperature of l>oth bars. If the measuring bar be not 
sclf'Compenaating for temperature, its expansion must Ijc determined 
by very careful experiments. The thermometers required for this 
purpose must bo very carefully studied, and their errors of division 
and index error determined. 

In order to avoid tho dilhculty in exactly determining the tempera- 
tiire of a !)ar by tlie mercury thermometer, K. W. Bessel intromiced 
in 1834 near Kfitiigshcrg a compound bar which constituted a 
metallic thermometer.* A *inc bar is laid on an iron bar two toisca 
long, both bars being perfectly planed and m free contact, tho zinc 
bar being slightly shorter and the two bars rigidly united at one end. 
As the temperature varies, the difference of tlie lenrths of the bars, 
as pcrccivea by the other end, also varies, and affords a quantitative 
correction for temperature variations, which is applied to reduce tho 
length to standard temperature. During the measurement of the 
base line the bars were not allowed to come into contact, the interval 
being measured by the insertion of glass wedges. Tho results of tho 
comparisons of four measuring rods with one another and with the 
standards were elaborately computed by the method of least-squares. 
Tho probable error of the measured length of 935 toi.sCB (about 
6000 ft.) has been estimated as 1/863500 or 1-2 {n, denoting a 

millionth). With this apparatus fourteen base lines were measured 
in Prussia and some ncignoouring states ; in these cases a somewhat 
hl^er dej^ree of accuracy was obtained. 

The principal triangulution of Great Britain and Ireland has seven 
base lines: five have been measured by steel chains, and two, 
more exactly, by the compensation bars of General T. F. Colby jiin 
apimratus introduced in 1837-1828 at Lough Foyle in Ireland. Ten 
base lines were measured in India in 1831-1869 bythc same apparatus. 
This is a system of six compound-bars self-correcting for temperature. 
The bars may be thus described : Two bars, one of brass and the 
other of iron, are laid in parallelism sid8 by side, ftrmly united at 
thoir centres, from which they may freely expand or contract; at 
the standard temperature they are of the same length. Let AB be 
one bar, A'B' the other; draw lines through the corresponding 
extremities A A' (to P) and BB' (to Q), and make A'P==B^Q, AA' 
being equal to BB^ If the ratio AT/AP equals the ratio of the co- 
efhdonts of e:^nsion of tho bars A'B' and AB, then, obviously, 
the distance PQ Is constant (or nearly so). In the actual instrument 

' An arrangement acting similarly had been previously introduced 
by Borda. 


P and Q are finely engraved dots to ft. apart. In practice the bare, 
when aligned, are not in contact, an interval of 6 in. being allowed 
between each bar and its neighbour. This distance is accurately 
measured by an ingenious micrometrical arrangement constructed 
on exactly the same principle as the bars themselves. 

Tho last base line measured in India had a length of 8913 ft. In 
consequence of some suspicion as to the accuracy of the compensation 
apparatus, the measurement was repeated four times, the operations 
being conducted so as to determine the actual values of the probable 
errors of the apparatus. The direction of the line (which is at Cape 
Comorin) is north and south. In two of the measurements the brass 
component was to the west, in the others to the east; the differences 
between the individual measurements and the mean of the four were 
-ho*ooi7, -O'ooao, -o«ooi5, -h0‘0045 ft. These differences are 
very small; an elaborate investigation of all sources of error shows 
that the probable error of a Ixise line in India is on the average 
±2*8^. These compensation bars were also used by Sir Thomas 
Maclcar in the measurement of the base line in his extension of 
Lacaille’s arc at the Cape. The account of this operation will bo 
found in a volume entitled Verification and Extension of LacailU's 
Arc of Meridian at the Cape of Good Hope, by Sir Thomas Maclear, 
p^ubiished in iBOO. A rediscussion has been given by Sir David 
Gill in his Ueport on the Geodetic Survey of South Africa, d^c., iS^. 

A very simple base apparatus was employed by W. Struve in his 
triangulations in Hussia from 1817 to 1055. Thi.s consisted of four 
wrought-iron bars, each two toises (rather more than 13 ft.) long; 
one end of each bar is terminated in a small steel cylinder presenting 
a sligiitly convex surface for contact, the other end carries a contact 
lever rigidly connected with the bar. The shorter arm of the lever 
terminates below in a polished hemisphere, the upper and longer 
arm traversing a vertical divided arc. In measuring, the plane end 
of one bar is brought into contact with the .short arm of the contact 
lever (pushed forward by a weak spring) of Ihe next bar. Each bar 
has two thermometers, and a level for determining the inclination 
of the bar in mea.surmg. The manner of transferring the end of a 
l>ar to the ground is simply this: under the end of the bar a stake 
is driven very firmly into the ground, carrying on its upper surface 
a disk, capable of movement in the direction ot the measured line 
by means of alow-motion screws. A fine mark on this disk Ih 
brougiit vertically under the end of the bar by means of a theodolite 
which is planted at a distance of 25 ft. from the stake in a direction 
perpendicular to the base. Struve investigated for each base the 
probable errors of tlie measurement arising from each of these seven 
causes: Alignment, Inclination, comparisons with standards, read¬ 
ings of index, personal errors, uncertainties of temperature, and the 
probable errors of adopted rates of expansion. He found that 
+ 0*8^ was the mean of the probable errors of the seven bases 
measured by him. The Austro-Hungarian apparatus is similar; 
the distance of the rods is mea.sured by a slider, which tests on one 
of the ends of each rod, Twcnty-lwo ba^e lines were measured in 
1840-1809. 

General Carlos Ibaflex employed in 1858-1879, for the measure¬ 
ment of nine base lines in Spain, two apparatus similar to the 
apparatus previously employed py Porro in Italy; one is complicated, 
the other simplified. The first, an apparatus of tlie brothers Brunner 
of Paris, was a thermometric combination of two bars, one of platinum 
and one of brass, in length 4 metres, furnished with three levels and 
four thermometers. Suppose A, B, C three micrometer microscopes 
very firmly supported at intervals of 4 metres with their axes vertical, 
and aligned in the plane of the base line by means of a trnn.sit 
instrument, their micrometer screws being in the line of measurement. 
The measuring bar is brought under say A and B, and those micro¬ 
meters read ; the bar is then shifted and brought under B and C. By 
repetition of this process, tlie reading of a micrometer indicating the 
end of each po.sition of the bar, the measurement is made. 

Quite similar apparatu.s (among others) has been employed by the 
French and Germans. Since, however, it only permitted a distance 
of about 300 m. to bo measured daily, Ihaftez introduced a simplifi¬ 
cation ; the measuring rod being made simply of steel, and provided 
with inlaid mercury thermometers. This apparatus was used in 
Switzerland for the measurement of throe base^es. The accuracy 
is shown by the estimated proliablc errors: 10*2^ to io*8^. 
The distance measured daily amounts at least to 800 m. 

A greater daily distance can be measured with the same accuracy 
by means of Bessel’s apparatus ; this permits the ready measure¬ 
ment of 2000 m. daily. For this, however, it is important to notice 
that a laigc staff and favourable ground are necessary. An im¬ 
portant improvement was introduced by Edward Joderin of Stock- 
nolm, who measures with stretched wires of about 24 metres long ; 
these wires are about i '65 mm. in diameter, and when in use are 
stretched by an accurate spring balance with a tension of 10 kg.‘^ 
The nature of the ground has a very trifling effect on this method. 
The difficulty of temperature determinations » removed by employ¬ 
ing wires made of invar, an alloy of steel (64 %) and nickel (36 %) 
which has practically no linear expansion for small thermal changes 


* Gs(Xis/iV5«rvsyo/Sc»i#fAi4/nVfl,vol.iU.(i905),p.viii; LesHouveaux 
Appafeils pour la metufe rapide des bases giod., par J. Ren6 Benoit 
et £h. £d. Guillaume (1906). 
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at ordinary temperatnras; this alloy was discovered in iSgC by 
Bendit and Cuiliaume of the Intematioiial Bureau of Weights and 
Measures at Bretenil. Apparently the future of base-line measure¬ 
ments rests with the invar wires of the Jiderin apparatus; next 
comes Porto's apparatus with invar bars 4 to j metres long. 

Results have been obtained in the United States, of great im¬ 
portance in view of their accuracy, rapidity of determination and 
economy. For the measurement of the arc of meridian in longitude 
g8° £., in 1900, nine base lines of a total length of 69-2 km. were 
measured in six months. The total cost of one base was $1231. 
At the beginning and at the end of the field-season a distance of 
exactly 100 m. was measured with R. S. Woodward's “ ym. ice- 
bar ” (invented in 1891]; by means of the remeasurement of this 
length the standardization of the apparatus was done under the same 
conditions as existed in the case of tlie base measurements. For 
the measurements there were employed two steel tapes of 100 m. 
long, provided with supports at mshmees of 25 m., two of 50 m., 
and the duplex apparatus of Eimbcck, consisting of four j-m. rods. 
Each base was divided into sections of aliout 1000 m,; one of these, 
the “ test kilometre," was measured with all the five apparatus, 
tlie others only with two apparatus, mostly tapes. The probable 
error was about +0'8 4, and tlie day's work a distance of about 
2000 m. Each of the four rods of the duplex apparatus consists of 
two bars of brass and steel. Mercury thermometers are inserted 
in both bars; these serve for the measurement of the length of the 
base lines by eacli of the bars, as they are brought into their con- 
.secutive po.sitions, the contact being made by an elastic-sliding 
contact. The length of the base lines may be calculated for each 
bar only, and also by the supposition that both bars have the same 
temperature. The apparatus thus afiords three sets of results, 
which mutually control themselves, and the contact adjustments 
permit rapid work. The same device has been applied to the older 
bimetallic-compensating apparatus of Bache-Wurdemann (six 
bases, 1847-1837) and of Schott. There was also employed a single 
rod bimetallic apparatus on F. Porro’s principle, constructed by the 
brothers Repsoid lor some base lines. Excellent results have been 
more recently obtained witli invar tapes. 

The following results show the lengths of the same German base 
lines as measured by different apparatus : 

metres. 

Apparatus of Bessel 2336-3920 
Brunner -3924 
Bessel 2762-3824 


Base at 


Berlin 1864 

„ „ 1880 

Base at Strolilcn 1834 
i> 1. 1879 

Old base at Bonn 1847 

„ t89» 

N ew base at Bonn 1892 
„ 1892 


Brunner -3832 
Bessel 2133-9093 

» •9097 

„ 2512-9612 

Brunner - 09 b 


It is necessary that the altitude above the level of the st-a of every 
part of a base line be a.scertained by spirit levelling, in order that 
the measured length may be reduced to what it would have been 
had the measurement been made on the surface of the sea,produced 
in imagination. Thus if I be the length of a measuring bar, h its 
height at any given position in the moasurcmc-nt, r the radius of 
(he earth, then the length radially projected on to the level of the 
•sea is /(i -hjr). In the Salisbury Plain base lino the reduction to 
the level of the sea is - 0-6294 ft- 

The total number of base lines measured in Europe up to the 
present time is al»ut one hundred and ten, nineteen of which do 
not exceed in length 2500 metres, or about miles, and three- 
one in France, the others in Bavaria— 
exceed 19,000 metres. The que,stion 
lias been frequently discussed whether 
or not the advantage of a long base is 
sufficiently great to warrant the ex¬ 
penditure of time that it requires, or 
whether as much precision is not obtain¬ 
able in the end by careful triangulation 
from a short base. But the answer 
cannot be given generally; it must 
(),‘pend on the circumstances of each 
particular case. With Jaderin's appa¬ 
ratus, provided with invar wires, bases 
of 20 to 30 km. long are obtained with¬ 
out difficulty. 

In working away from a base line ab, 
stations c, i, t, f are carefully selected so 
as to obtain fmm well-shaped triangles 
gradually increasing sides. Mforc, how¬ 
ever, finally leaving the base line, it is 
usual to verify it by triangulation thus: 
during the measurement two or more 
points, as p, 1/ (fig. 1), are marked in the 
base In imaitions such that the lengths of 
the different segments of the line are 
known; then, taking suitable external stations, as 8, A, the angles of 
the triangles bhp, phq, hgk, hq» are measured. From these andes 
can be computed the mtios or the segments, which must agree, if all 
operations are correctly performed, with the ratios resulting from 



Fig. 1. 


the measures. Leaving the base line, the sides inereoH up to 10, 
30 or 50 miles occasionally, but seldom reaching too miles. The 
triangulation points may either be natural objects presenting them¬ 
selves in suitable positions, such as church towers; or they may be 
objects specially constructed in stone or wood on mountain tops 
or other prominent ground. In every cose it is necessary that the 

f recise centre of the station be marked by some permanent mark, 
n India no expense is spared in making permanent the principal 
trigonometrical stations—costly towers in masonry being erected. 
It is essential that every trigonometrical station shall present a fine 
object for observation from surrounding stations, 

Horitonlal Angles. 

In placing the theodolite over a station to be observed from, the 
first 0lnt to bo attended to is that it shall rest upon a perfectly 
solid foundation. The method of obtaining this derideratnm must 
depend entirely on the nature of the ground ; the instrument mu.st 
if possible be supported on rock, or if that be impossible a solid 
foundation must be obtained by digging. Wlien the theodolite is 
required to be raised above the surface of the ground in order to 
command particular points, it is necessary to build two scaflolds,^— 
the outer one to carry the observatory, the inner one to carry the 
instrument,—and these two edifices must have no point of contact. 
Many cases of high scafioldi^ have occurred on the English Ordnance 
Survey, as for instance at 'Tliaxfed church, where the tower, 80 ft. 
high, is surmounted by a spire of 90 ft. The scaffold for the ob¬ 
servatory was carried from the ba.se to the top of the spire ; that 
for the instrument was raised from a point of the spire 140 ft. aliove 
the ground, having its bearing upon timbers passing through the 
spire at that height. Thus the instrument, at a height of 178 ft, 
above the ground, was insulated, and not affected by the action of 
the wind on the observatory. 

At every .station it is neeessaiy- to examine and correct the ad¬ 
justments of the theodolite, which are these ’ the line of coUimation 
of the telescope must be perpendicular to its axis of rotation ; this 
axis perpendicular to the vertical axis of the instrument; and the 
latter perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. The micrometer 
micro.scupes must also mca.sure com-ct quantities on the divided 
circle or circles, The metliod of observing is this, la-t A, B, C .. . 
he the stations to be observed taken in order of azimuth; the 
telescope is first directed to A and the cross-hairs of th<- telescope 
made to bisect the object presented by A, then the microscopes or 
verniers of the horizontal circle (also of the vertical circle if necessary) 
are read and recorded. The telescope is then turned to B, which 
is observed in the same maimer; then C and the other stations. 
Coming round by continuous motion to A, it is again observed, and 
the agreement of this second reading with the first is some test of 
the stability of the instrument. In taking tliis round of angles— 
or " arc," as it is called on the Ordnance Survey—it is desirable 
that the interval of time between the first and second observations 
of A ^ould be as small as may be comsislent with due care. Hefore 
taking the next arc the horizontal circle is moved through 20° or 
30°; thus a different set of divisions of the circle is usi-d in each 
arc, which tends to eUminate the errors of division. 

It is very desirable that all arcs at a station should contain one 
point in common, to which all angular measurements an- thus 
referred,—the observations on each arc commencing and ending 
with this point, which is on the Ordnance Survey called the " referring 
object.” It is usual for this purpose to select, from among the 
points which have to be observed, that one which affords the best 
object for precise observation. For mountain tops a " referring 
object " IS constructed of two rectangular plates of metal in the 
same vertical plane, their edges parallel and jiloced at such a distance 
apart that the light of the sky seen through appears as a vertical line 
about 10' in width. The best distance for this object is from 
I to 2 miles. 

This method seems at first sight very advantageous ; but if, 
however, it be desired to attain the highest accuracy, it is better, 
as shown by General Schreiber of Berlin in 1878, to measure only 
single angles, and as many of these as possible lietween the directions 
to bo determined. Division-errors arc thus more perfectly eliminated, 
and errors duo to the variation in the stability, Ac., of the instruments 
arc diminished. This method is rapidly gaming precedence. 

The theodolites used in geodesy vary in pattern and in size —the 
horizontal circles ranging from 10 in. to 36 in. in diameter. In 
Ramsden's 36-in. theodolite the telescope has a focal length of 
36 in. and an aperture of 2-3 in., the ordinarily used magnifying 
power being 34 ; this last, however, can of course be changed at the 
requirements of the observer or of the weather. The probable 
error of a single observation of a fine object with this theodolite 
is about o'-2. Fig. a represents an altaumuth theotlolite of an 
improved pattern used on the Ordnance Survey, The horizontal 
circle of 14-in. diameter is road by three micrometer microscopes ; 
the vertical circle has a diameter of 12 in., and is read by two micro¬ 
scopes. In the great trigonometrical snrvey of India the theodolites 
used in the more important parts of the work have been of 2 and 
3 ft. diameter,—the circle nid five equidistant microscopes 
Every angle is measured twice in wch position of the zero of the 
horizontal circle, of which there are generally ten; the entire 
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immber of moanates of an angle la never leaa than jo. An eramina- 
tfon of 1407 angle* ahowed that the probable error of an obeorved 
angle is on the average io'-aS. 

For the obaervations of very distant stations it is nsnal to employ 
a heliotrope (from the Gr, sun; rpint, a tom), inycnted by 
Gauss at Gdttingen in 1S21. In its simplest form this is a plane 
mirror, 4,6, or 8 In. in diameter, capable of rotation round a horUontal 
and a vortical axis. Thi.s mirror is placed at the station to be ob¬ 
served, ami in fine weather it is kept so directed that the ray.s of the 
sun reflected by it strike the distant observing telescope. To tlie 
observer the heliotrope presents the appearance of a star of the 
first or second magnitude, and is generally a pleasant object for 
observing. 

Obaervations at night, witii the aid of iight-signals, have been 
repeatedly made, and with good results, particularly in France 
by General Fran(ois Perrier, and more recently in. the United 
.States by the Coast and Geodetic Survey; the signal employed 
being an acetylene bicycle-lamp, with a ions j in. in diameter. 
Parwularly noteworthy are the trigonometrical connexions of 
Spain and Algeria, which were carried out in 1879 by Generals 
Ibaftoi and Perrier (over a distance of 270 km.), of Sicily and Malta 
in 1900, and of the islands of Elba and Sardinia in 190a by Dr 
Guaiduccl (over distances up to sjo km.); in these cases artificial 



light was employed: in the first case electric light and in the two 
others acetylene lamps. 

Asironomteat Observaiions. 

The direction of the meridian is determined either by a theodolite 
or a portable transit instrument. In the former case the operation 
consists in observing tlie angle between a terrestrial object—generally 
a mark specially erected and capable of illumination at night— 
n«d a close circumpolar star at Its greatest eastern or western 
aaironth, or, at any rate, when very sear that position. If the 
obMtvaUon lie made I miautoa of time beior* or after the time of 
greatest asimuth, the aiimatb then will dUTsr from its maximum 
value by (4501)'*sin 1'sinst/sins, in aecesida of angle, oasitting 
smaller terms, t being the .star's dodination and 1 its senith dlMance. 
The coUbnation and level errors are very carofotly determined 
before and nfttr theae observations, and it I* usual to arrange the 
olMervationsjiy the raveraal of the telescope so that eoHimation 
error ahaH d&4ip**r. If i, c bo the level and eoUlmation errors, 
the corro^on to the circle reading ia bcottrbccosecr, i being 
positive when the west end of the axis is high. It 1* elear that any 
uncertainty as to the real state of the level will produce a corre¬ 


sponding uncertain^ in the rosnlting vnhio of the azimuth,—an 
uncertainty which increases with the latitude and is very large 
in high latitudes. This may be partly remedied by observing in 
connexion with the star its reflection in mercuiy. In detennining 
the value of " one division " of n level tube, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that in some the value varies considerably with the tempera¬ 
ture. By experiments on the level of Ramsden's 3-foot theodolite, 
it was found that though at the ordinaiy temperature of 66 ° the 
value of a division was about one second, yet at 3a’ it was about 
five seconds. 

In a very excellent portable transit used on the Ordnance Survey, 
the uprights carrying the telescope arc constructed of mahogany, 
each upright being binlt of several pieces glued and screwed together; 
the base, which is a solid and heai^ plate of Iron, carries a reversing 
apparatus for lifting the telescope out of its bearings, reversing it 
and letting it down again. Thus is avoided the change of tempera¬ 
ture which the telescope would incur by being lifted by the bands 
of the observer. Another iorm of transit is the German diagonal 
form, in which the rays of light after passing through the object- 
glass are turned by a total reflection prism through one of the trans¬ 
verse arms of the telescope, at the extremity of which arm is the 
eye-piece. The unused half of the ordinary telescope being cut away 
is replaced by a counterpoise. In this instrument there Is the 
advantage that the observer without moving the position of his eye 
commands the whole meridian, and that the level may remain on 
the pivots whatever be the elevation of the telescope. But there is 
the disadvantage that the flexure of the transverse axis causes a 
variable eoHimation error depending on the zenith distance of the 
star to which it is directed ; and moreover it has been found that in 
some cases the personal error of an observer is not the same in the 
two positions of the telescope. 

To determine the direction of the meridian, it is well to erect two 
marks at nearly equal angular distances on either side of the north 
meridian line, so that the pole star crosses the vertical of each mark 
a short time before and aftei' attaining its greatest eastern and 
western azimuths. 

If now the infitniment, perfectly levelled, is adjusted to have its 
centre wire on one of the marks, then when elevated to the star, 
the star will traverse the wire, and its exact position In the field at 
any moment can be measured by the micrometer wire. Alternate 
observations of the star and the terrestrial mark, combined with 
careful level readings and reversals of the instrument, will enable 
one, oven with only one mark, to determine the direction of the 
meridian in the course of an hour with a probable error of lees than 
a second. The second mark enables one to complete the station 
more rapidly and gives a check upon the work. As an instance, 
at Findlay Seat, in latitude 37” 35', the resulting azimuths of the 
two marks wore 177“'43' 37''a9±o''2o and 182° 17' i3'-fii±o''i3, 
while the angle between the two marks directly measured by a 
tlieodolite was found to be 4° 3t' 37'-43d:o'’23. 

Wo now come to the consideration of the determination of time 
with the transit instrument. Let fig. 3 represent the sphere stereo- 
grapliically projected on the plane of 
the horizon,—NS being the meridian, 
wt the prime vertical, Z,P the zenith 
and the pole, I.et p be the point in 
which the production of the axis of 
the instniment meets the celestial 
sphere, S the position of a star when 
observKl on a wire whose distance 
from the eoHimation centre isc. Let 
a be the aaimuthal deviation, namely, 
the angle wZp, b the level error so 
that Zp’^go°-b, Lot also the hour 
angle corresponding to p be 90°-n, 
and the declinatioo of the same wm, 
tlie star’s declination being t, and the 
latitude e. Then to find the hour 
angle ZPSwr of the star when observed, in the triangles pVS, pPZ 
we have, since pPS • 90 -t- r - n, 

-Smecsinm sin t-tcosmcosl sin (h-t), 

Sinmssinfi sin^-corsfi cos0sins, 

Cos NS sin n s sin fi cos 0 4 eos 8 Bin 0 sln(i. 

And theae equations solve the problem, however large be the errors 
of the instrument. Supposiira, as usual, a, b, m, <1 to be small, 
we have at once rwn + csecl + wtani, which is the correction to 
the observed time of transit. Or, eliminating m and h by means 
of the second and third equations, and putting x for the zenith 
distance of the star, I ior the observed time of transit, the corrected 
time is f 4- (e sin z + 1 cos s + r)/ cos 4. Another very convenient form 
for stars near the zenith is T=4sec0-hr sec 8 + m (tan 8- tan0). 

Suppose that in coniraendng to ooMrve at a station the error of the 
chronometer b not luMwn ; then having secured for the instrument 
a very solid foundation, renovad as far as possible level and colli- 
■nation erron, and pla^, it by estimation nearly in the meridita, 
let two Man dfSming conlidsmUy ia declinatiaa be observs^the 
instrument not being revmaed betwesn them. Rnsro these two 
stars, neither of whl^ should be a dose circumpolar star, a good 
approximation to the chronometer error can be obtained; thua 
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1st c„ >2, be the-splMMAt clock enon glveoi by these stan if 8, 
be‘ their dechiiUlaM the realienoii is 

t=«, + (ej - ej) (tan 0 - tan •J,')/ (tair 8, - tin 8,j). 

Of course this is still only appraximste, but it wUleoable the observer 
(who by the help of a table of natural tangents can compute «in a 
few minutes) to find tho meridian by placing at the proper time, 
which he now knows approximately, the centre wtreof his instrument 
on the first star that passes—not near the senith. 

The transit instrument is ahvays reversed at least once in tho 
course of an evening's observing, the level being frequently read and 
recorded. It is necessary in most instruments to add a correction 
for the difference in size of the pivots. 

Tlte transit instrument is also used in the mime vertical for tho 
determination of latitudes. In the preceding'ngnre let q be the point 
in which the northern extremity of the axis of the instrument 
produced meets the celestial sphere. Let nZ/q be the azimuthal 
deviation = », and b being the'level error, Zg«go*-4; lot also 
aPg‘=T and P7 = V''. Let S' bo the position of a star when observed 
on a wire whose distance from the cOllimatton centre is r, positive 
when to the south, and let k be the observed hour angle of tho star, 
viz. ZPS'. Then the triangles jPS', qVZ give 

-Sin c=6in J oos ^ - cos J sin V cos (A + t), 

Cos sin b sin ^-rcos b cos ip cos a, 

Sin ^ sin T SI cos'f) sin a. 

Now when a and 6 arc very small, we see from the last two equa- 
liens that artr sin and if we calculate by the formula | 

cot 0' = cot J cos A) the'first- equation leads us to this result— 
p * ^'+ (« sin/■+6 cos z + c)/cos z, 

the correction for instrumental error being very similar to that 
applied tO' the observed time of tnmsit in the case of meridian 
oburvotions. When a is not very, small >and'Z is small, the formulae 
retired are more complicated. 

The' method of determining latitude by transits in tho prime 
vertical has tho disadvantage of being a somewhat slow process, 
and of requiring a very precise knowledge of the time, a disadvantage 
from which the zenith telescope is free. In principle this instrument 

is based on Uio proposi* 
tion that when the me- 
lidian zenith distances of 
two stars at their upper 
culminations—one being 
to the north and tlie other 
to the south of the zenitll 
—are equal, the latitude 
is the mean of their 
declinations; or, if the 
zenitll distance of a star 
culminating to the south 
of the zenith he Z, its 
declination being I, and 
tliat of another culminat¬ 
ing to the north with 
zenith distance Z' and 
declination J', then clearly 
the latitude is IIS + S') + 

^ (Z - Z'). Now the zenith 
telescope does away with 
the divided circle, and 
substitutes the measure¬ 
ment micronietrically of 
the quantity Z' - Z. 

In fig. 4 is shown a 
zenith telescope by H. 
WanschaS of Berlin 
which is tho typo used 
(according to tlie Central 
Bureau at Potsdam) since 
about 1890 for the deter¬ 
mination of the variations 
of latitude duotodifierent, 
but as yet imperfectly 
understood, inSuences. 
The instrument is sup- 

r srted on a strong tripod, 
tt«d with levelling 
screws; to this tripod is 
fixed the azimuth circle 
and a long vertical steel 
Fie. 4. —Zenith Telescope constructed axis. Fitting on this axis 
for the International Stations at Mizu- is a hollow axis which 
saws, Carloforte, Gaithersburg and oarties on its npper end a 
Ukiah, by Hermann Wanschafl, Berlin, short transverse horizon¬ 
tal axis with a level. This 
latter carties'fhe telescope, which, snpported at the centre of Its 
length, H free to rotate m a vertical plane. The telescope is tfans 
moutatM eccentrical with respect to the vartlcid axis azound 
trhith it revolves. ’TW extremely sensitive levels are attached to 
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the telescope, which latter carries a micrometer in its-eyo-uiace, 
with a serew of long ninge for measuring ditferanoes of seMtb dis¬ 
tance. Two levels are employed for controlling and increastng! the 
accuracy. For tbis instrument stars aie selected in pairs, passjng. 
north' and south of. the zenith, oulminatlog within a few minutes . 
of time and within, about twenty minutes (angular) of senitli dis- 
tanoe of each other. When a pair of stars is to be observed;, the 
telescope is set to the mean of tne zenith distances and in the plane 
of the meridian. The first star on passing the central mcridioitat 
wire is bisected by the micrometer; then the telcwopo is rotated 
very carefully through 180° round the vertical axis, and the second 
star on passing through the held l.s bisected by the micrometer on 
the centre wire. The micrometer has thus measured the difference 
of the zenith distances, and the calculation to get tlie latitude is 
most simple. Of course it is necessary to read the level, and the 
observations are not necessarily confined to the centre wire. In 
fact if «, s lie the north and south readings of the level for the south 
star, s' the same for the north star, 1 the value of one division 
of the level, m the value of one division of the micrometer, r, r' the 
refraction corrections, y, y’ tho micrometer readings of the south 
and 1101 til star, the micrometer being supposed to read /rom the 
zenith, then, .-upposing the observation made on the centre wire,— 
p- J(J + 8 ') + J(u-/i')m + ](» + h' - s - s’)! y l(r - t'). 

It is of course of the highest importance that the value m of tho 
screw be well determined. This is done most effectually by observing 
the vertical movement of a clo.5e circumpolar star when at its grcatc.sl 
azimuth. 

In a single night with this instrument a very accurate result, 
say with a proliable error of about o'-z could he obtained for 
latitude from, say, twenty pair of stars; but when the latitude is 
required to be obtained with the highest possible precision, two 
nights at least arc necessary. The weak point of the zenith telescope 
lies in the circumstance that its requirements prevent the selection 
of stars whose positions arc well fixed ; very frequently it is necessary 
to have the declinations of the stars selected for this instrument 
specially observed at fixed observatories. The zenith telescope Is 
made in various sizes from jo to 34 in. in focal length; a 30-in. 
telescope is sufficient for the lilgliest purpose.s and is very portable. 
The net observation probable-error for one pair of stars is onlv 

±0''I. 

Tlie zenith telescope is a particularly pleasant instrument to 
work with, and an observer has been known (a sergeant of Royal 
Engineers, on one occasion) to take every star in nis list during 
eleven hours on a stretch, namely, from fi o'clock P.M. until 5 a.m., 
and this on n very cold November night on one of the higliost points 
of the Grampians. Observers accustomed to geodetic operations 
attain considerable powers of endurance. Shortly after the com.- 
mencement of the observations on one of the hills in the Isle of Skyo 
a storin. canied away the wooden houses of tlie men and left tlic 
observatory roofless. Three observatory roofs were sulisequenUy 
demolished, and for some time tlie observatory was used without a 
roof, being'filled with snow every night and emptied every morning, 
Quite dificrent, however, was the experience of tlie same party when 
on the top of Ben Nevis, 4406 ft. high. For about a fortnight tho 
state of the atmosphere was unusually calm, so much so, tliat a 
lighted candle could often bo carried between the tents of the men 
and the observatory, whilst at the toot of the hill the weather was 
wild and stormy. 

The determination of tho difference of longitude between two 
stations A and B resolves itself into the determination of the local 
time at each of tlic stations, and the comparison by signals of tho 
clocks at A and B. Whenever telegraphic lines are available these 
comparisons are made by telegraphy. A small and delicately-made 
apparatus introduced into the mechanism of oat astronomical clock 
or chronometer breaks or closes by the action of the clock an electric 
circuit every second. In order to record the minutes as well as, 
seconds, one second in each minute,, namely that numbered 0 or 6u, 
is omitted. The seconds are recorded on a chronograph, which 
consists of a cylinder revolviiu nniforsoly at the rate of one revolution 
per minute covered with white paper, on which a pen having a slow 
movement in the diiection of tho axis qf the cylinder describes a 
contiiiuous spiral. This pen Is deflected through the agency of an 
electromagnet every second, and thus the seconds of the clock are 
recorded on the chronograph by offsets from the spiral curve. An 
observer having his band on a contact key in tho same circuit can 
record in the same manner bis observed time.s of transits of stars. 
The method of determination of difference of longitude is, therefore, 
virtually as follows. After the necessary observations for instru¬ 
mental correctioD.s, which are recorded only at the station of obser¬ 
vation, the clock at A is put in connexion witli the circuit so as to 
write on botli chronogra^, namely, thgt at A and that at B. 
Then the clock at B is made to write on both chronographs. It is 
clear that by this double operation one can eUmlnatc the cneet of the 
small interval of time consumed in the transmission of signal.s, for 
the difference of longitude obtaine4 from the one chronograph 
wili bo in excess by as much as that obtained from the other will be 
in defect. Jhe determination of thilmersonal errors of the observers 
in this deuute operation is a maw of the greatest importance, 
as therein lies probably the chief sonree of residual error. 
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Theae errora can neverthelaas be almost entirely avoided by using 
the impersonal micrometer of Dr Repsold (Hamburg, 1889). In 
this device there is a movable micrometer wire which is brought by 
hand into coincidence with the star and moved along with it; at 
fixed points there arc electrical contacts, which replace the fixed 
wires. Experiments at the Geodetic Institute and Central Bureau 
at Potsdam in 1891 gave the following personal equations in the case 
oi four observers;— 



Older Procedwre. 

New Procedure 

A-B 

. . --o*‘io8 

-o*-oo4 

A-G . 

. -o*' 3 i 4 

- o'-03j 

A-S 

. ~o''i84 

- 0’'027 

B-G 

. -•0**225 

+ 0-013 

B-S 

. . -o**o86 

- 0-023 

G-S . 


-O'-OOf) 


These results show ttmt in the later method the personal equation 
is small and not so variable ; and consequently the repetition oi 
longitude determinations with exchanged observers and apparatus 
cntirel)' eliminates tlie constant errors, the probable error of such 
determinations on ten nights being scarcely to’-oi. 


Calctdalion of Triangulation. 

The surface of Groat Britain and Ireland is uniformly covered by 
triangulation, of which the side.s arc of various lengths from 10 to 
111 miles. The largest triangle has one angle at Snowdon in Wales, 
another on Slievc Donard in Ireland, and a third at Scaw Fell in 
Cumlwrland; each .side is over a hundred miles and the spherical 
excess is (14'. Tlic more ordinary method of triangulation is, however, 
tliat of chains of triangles, in the direction of tlic meridian and 
perpendicular thereto. The principal triangulations of France, 
bpain, Austria and India are .so arranged Oblique chains of tri¬ 
angles are formed in Italy, .Sweden and Norway, also in Germany 
and Russia, and in the United States. Cliains are composed some¬ 
times merely of consecutive plain triangles; sometimes, and more 
frequently in India, of combinations of triangles forming consecutive 
polygonal figures. In this method of triangulating, the sides of the 
triangles arc generally from 20 to 30 miles in length-—seldom exceed¬ 
ing 40 

The inevitable errors of observation, which are inseparable from 
all angular as well as other measurements, introduce a great difficulty 
into the calculation of the sides oi a tiiangulation. Starting irom a 
given base in order to get a required distance, it may generally bo 
olitained in several different ways—that is, by u.sing different .sets 
of triangles. The results will certainly differ one from another, 
and probably no two will agree. The exjiorience of the computer 
will then come to his aid, and enable him to .say which is the most 
trustworthy result; but no experience or ability will carry him 
through a large network of triangles with anything like a.ssurance. 
The only way to obtain trustworthy results is to employ the method 
of least sciuaros. We cannot here give any illustration of this method 
as applied to general triangulation, for it is ino.st laborious, even for 
the simplest ea,sos. 

Three stations, projected on the surface ot the sea, give a spherical 
or .spheroidal Iriangle according to the adoption of the sphere or 
the ellip.soid as the form of the surface. A spheroidal tnangle differs 
from a spherical triangle, not only in that the curvature.s of tlic sides 
arc diffea-nt one from another, but more especially in this that, 
while in the spherical triangle the normals to the surface at the angular 
points meet at the centre of the .sphere, in the spheroidal triangle 
the normals at the angles A, B, C meet the axis of revolution of the 
spheroid in three different points, which we may designate o, (S, 7 
res])cctivcly. Now the angle A of the triangle as measured by a 
theodolite is the inclination of the planes BAe and CAa, and the angle 
at B is that contained by the planes ABjS and CBfI. But the planes 
Alfa and AB/i containing the line AB In common cut the iur^o in 
two distinct plane curves. In order, therelore, that a spheroidal 
triangle may be exactly defined, it is nece.ssary that the nature of the 
lines joining the three vertices be stated. In a mathematical point 
of view the most natural definition is that the sides he geodetic or 
shortest lines. C, C. G. Andrae, oi Cojienhagen, has also shown 
that other lines give u less convenient computation. 

K. !•'. Gauss, in his treatise, Disquisitions genet ales circa superficies 
curvas, entered fully into tiio subject of geodetic (or geodesic) 
triangles, and Inveatigatcd expros-sions for the angles of a geodetic 
triangle whoso sides arc given, not certainly finite expressions, but 
approximations Inclusive of small quantities of the fourth order, the 
Bide of the triangle or its ratio to the radius oi the nearly spheric^ 
suriacc Ix'ing a small quantity oi the first order. The terms of the 
fourth order, as given by Gauss for any surface in general, are very 
complicated even when the surface is a spheroid. If we retain small 
quantities of the second order only, and put fH, ft for the angles 
of the geodetic triangle, while A, B, C arc those of a plane triangle 
having sides equal respectively to those of the geodetic triangle, 
then, f being the area oi the plane triangle and «,1i, c the measures 
of curvature at the angular points, 

J^-=-A-i-ir(aa4-li-l-f)/i„ 

l|=B+w(s+ak + r)/,„ 

C = C + v(s + b+2r)/i,. 


For the sphere aw it=e, and makfeg this simplification, wo obtain the 
theorem previously given by A. M. Logendni. With the terms of the 
fourth order, we have (after Andrae): 




in which e = ir*{i + (m»*/8)}, = o'+ + c'‘, 3k-B + li-tr. For the 

ellipsoid of rotation the measure of curvature is equal to t/^i. 
j> and n being the radii oi curvature oi the meridian and per¬ 
pendicular. 

It is rarely that the terms of the fourth order arc required. As a 
rule .spheroidal triangles arc calculated as spherical (after I-egcndre), 
i,e. like plane triangles with a decrease oi each angle of about e/3; 
e must, however, be calculated for each triangle separately with its 
mean measure of curvature k. 

The geodetic lino being the shortest that can be drawn on any 
surface between two given points, we may bo conducted to its most 
important characteristics by the following considerations: let p, q 
be adjacent points on a curved surface ; through s the middle point 
of the chord Dq imagine a plane drawn perpendicular to pq, and let 
S be any point in the intersection of this plane with the surface; 
then pS-tbj is evidently least when sS is a minimum, which is 
when sS is a normal to the surface; hence it follows that of aU 
plane curves on the surlace joining />, q, when those points are in¬ 
definitely near to oao another, that is the shortest which is made 
by the normal plane. That is to say, the osculating plane at any 
point oi a geodetic line contains the normal to the surface at that 
point. Imagine now three points in space. A, B, C, such that ABw 
BC=c ; let the direction cosines oi AB be 1 , m, «, those of BC 1 ', 
m', then x, y, t being the co-ordinates oi B, those of A and C will 
be respectively— 

s - cl '.y -cm , t-cii 

x + cl': y-iem': s + cn'. 


Hence the co-ordinates oi the middle point M of AC are *• + j£(l' - 1 ), 
y-\ Jcjm'-Bi), s+ic(n'-ii)i and (he direction cosines of BM aiv 
therefore proportional to 1'-1: m'-m: If the angle made 

by BC with AB be indefinitely small, the direction co.siiios of BM 
arc as ll : Sm ' (n. Now if AB, BC be two contiguous elements of 
a geodetic, then BM must be a normal to the surface, and since (I, 
Sm, 8m are in this case represented by S^dxjds), l{dy/ds), Sidijds), 
and if the equation of the surface be m a 0, we have 


d?x jdu _ iPy jdu cPt jdu 
d iV d-' di 7 dy " d?/ d i' 


which, however, are equivalent to only one equation. In (he case 
of the spheroid this equation becomes 


l/h 



Which integrated gives yds -xdy-Cds. This again may be put in 
the form r sin n = C, where a is the atimiiUi of t-he geodetic at any 
point—the angle between its direction and that of the meridian— 
and r the distance of the point from the axis oi revolution. 

From this it may be shown that the atimuth at A oi the geodetic 
joining AB is not the same as the astronomical aclmuth at A of B 
or that determined by the vertical plane AaB. Cener^y speaking, 
the geodetic lies between the two plane section curves jainmg A and 
B which are formed by the two vertical planes, supposing these points 
not far apart. H, however, A and B are nearly in the same latitude, 
the geodetic may cross (between A and B) tliat plane curve which 
lies nearest the adjacent pole of the spheroid. The condition of 
crossing is this. Suppose that for a moment we drop the considera¬ 
tion oi the earth's non-sphcrici^, and draw a pcrjxmdicular from 
the pole C on AB, meeting it in S between A and B. Then A licing 
that point which is nearest the pole, the geotletic will cross the plane 
curve if AS be between JAB and JAB. If AS lie between this last 
value and JAB, the geodetic will lie wholly to the north of both 
plane curves, that is, suppo-sing both points to be in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Tlie difference of the azimuths of the vertical section AB and ot 
the geodetic AB, i.e. the astronomical end geodetic aximuths, is 
very small for all observable distances, being approximately : - - 

1 s'^ I 

Geod. azimuth >= Astr. azimuth — .. - (t:os’ p sin 2a -(- 

12 I - f- />n \ 

^-sinz^sint^, in which: c and a are the numerical eccentricity 

and semi-major axis respectively of the meridian ellipse, ^and a are 
the latitude and admutn at A, zsAB, and ft and ii are the radii of 
curvature of the meridian and perpendicular at A. For s = ioo 
kilometres, only the first term is of moment; its value is o'-o28 
cos' p sin 2a, and it lies well within the errors of observation. If wc 
imagine the geodetic AB, it will generally trisect the angles between 
the vertical aectiotu at A and B, so that the geodetic at A U near 
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the vertical aectian AB, and at B near the aectlon BA.’ The 
greatest distance of the vertical sections one from another is 
fV cot* ^ sin 2tiji6a\ in which ^ and a, are the mean latitude 
and azimuth respectively of the middle point of AB. For the value 
^==64 Icilometres, the maximum distance is 5 mm. 

An idea of the course of a longer geodetic line may be gathered 
from the following example. Let the line be that joining Cadiz and 
St Petersburg, whose approximate positions are— 

Cadiz. St Petersburg. 

Lat. 36* 22' N. j9° 36' N. 

Long. 6°i8'w. 3 o‘’i7'e. 

If G he the point on the geodetic corresponding to F on that one 
of the plane curves which contains the normal at Cadiz (by " corre- 
Sjxinding" we mean that F and G are on a meridian) then G is to 
the north of F; at a quarter of the whole distance from Cadiz GF 
is 438 ft., at half the distance it is 637 ft., and at three-quarters it is 
473 ft. The azimuth of the geodetic at Cadiz differs 20' from that 
of the vertical plane, which is the astronomical azimuth. 

The azimuth of a geodetic line cannot be observed, .so that the 
line does not enter of necessity into practical geodesy, altliough 
many formulae connected with its use are of great simplicity and 
elegance. The geodetic line has always held a more important place 
in the science of geodesy among the mathematicians of France, 
Germaiw and Russia than has been assigned to it in the operations 
of the English and Indian triangulations. Although the observed 
angles of a triangulation arc not geodetic angles, yet in the calcula¬ 
tion of the distance and reciprocal bearings of two points whicli 
are far apart, and are connected by a long chain of triangle.s, we may 
fall upon tile geodetic line in this manner 

If A, Z be the points, then to start the calculation from A, wo 
obtain by some preliminary calculation the approximate azimuth 
of 2 , or the angle made by the direction of Z with the .side AB or 
AC of the first triangle. Let P, be the point where this line inter¬ 
sects BC; then, to find P., where the line cuts the next triangle 
side CD, we make the angle BP,Pj such that BP,PB-t BP,A = 180°, 
This fixes P^, and P, is fixed by a repetition of the same process; 
•so for Pj, Pj.... Now it is clear that the points P,, 1 ’.., P, so com¬ 
puted are those which would be actually fixed by an oDserver with 
a theodolite, proceeding in the following manner. Having set the 
instrument up at A, and turned the telescope in the direction of 
the coinpntea bearing, an assistant places a mark P, on the line 
BC, adjusting it till bisected by the cross-hairs of the telescope at 
A. Thu theodolite is then placed over P„ and the telescope turned 
to A; the horizontal circle is then moved through 180°. The 
assistant then places a mark P, on the line CD, so as to he bisected 
by the telescope, which is then moved to P,, and in the same manner 
P, is fixed. Now it is clear that the senes of points P|, P,, P, 
anproache.s to the geodetic line, for the plane of any two consecutive 
elements IV, P, . P,+i contains the normal at P„. 

If the objection be ratsed that not the geodetic azimuths but the 
astronomic^ azimuths arc observed, it is necessary to consider that 
the observed vortical sections do not correspond to points on the 
sea-icvel but to cievated points. Since the normals of the ellipsoid 
of rotation do not in general intersect, there consequently arises an 
influence of the height on the azimuth. In the case of the measure¬ 
ment of the azimuth from A to B, the instrument is set to a point A' 
over the surface of the ellipsoid (the sea-level), and it is then adjusted 
to a point B', also over the surface, say at a height h'. The vertical 
plane containing A' and B' also contains A but not B: it must 
therefore be rotated through a small azimuth in order to contain B. 
The correction amounts approximately to - e’ A' cos V sin 2a/2» ; 
in the case of h' = looo in., its value is o*-io8 cos V sm 20. 

This correction is tlierefore of greater importance in the case of 
observed azimuths and horizontm angies than in the previously 
considered case of the astronomical and the geodetic azimuths. The 
observed azimuths and horizontal angles must therefore also be 
corrected in the case, where it is required to dispense with geodetic 
lines. 

When the angles of a triangulation have been adjusted by the 
method of least squares, aad the sides are calculated, the next 
process is to calculate the latitudes and longitudes of all the stations 
starting from one given point. The calculated latitudes, longitudes 
and azimuths, which are designated geodetic latitudes, longitudes 
and azimuths, are not to be confounded with the observed lautndes, 
longitudes and azimuths, for these last are .subject to somewhat 
large errors. Supposing the latitudes of a number of stations in the 
triangulation to be observed, practically the mean of these determines 
the portion in latitude of the network, taken as a whole. So the 
orientation or general azimuth of the whole is inferred from all the 
azimuth observations. The triangulation is then supposed to be 
projected on a spheroid of given elements, representing as nearly as 
one knows the real figure of the earth. Then, taking the latitude 
of one point and the direction of the meridian there as given— 


’ See a paper " On the Course of Geodetic Lines on the Earth's 
Surface” in the Phil. Mag. 1870; Helmert, TIuorien in hSIurtH 
Gtodaie, I. 321. I 


obtained, namely, from the astronomical observations there—one 
can compute the Utitudes of all the other points with any degree of 
precision that may be considered desirable. It is necessary to employ 
for this purpose formulae which will give results true even for the 
longest aistances to the second place of decimals of seconds, otherwise 
there will arise an accumuUtion of errors from imperfect calculation 
which should always be avoided. For very long distances, eight 
places of decimals should be employed in logarithmic calculations ; 
if seven places only are available very great care will be required to 
keep the ust place true. Now let if be the latitudes of two stations 
A and B; a, u* their mutual azimuths counted from north by east 
continuously from 0° to 360° j u their chflerence of longitude 
measured from west to east; and s the distance AB. 

I-'irst compute a latitude by means of the formula 
-t- (r cos a)/p, where p is the radius of curvature of the meridian at the 
latitude 4 ; this will require but four places of Ic^rithms, Then, 
in the first two of the following, five places are sufficient— 

1’’ I* 

»=—sinocoia, e- — 8in*atan*,, 


eos(a - !«) - 1). 

ro 

s sin (a - Jf) 

K cos(0 -e Ji|) 

a* - a w sin (^'-t f’l) “ ' + ' ®°°- 

llcru » is the normal or radius of curvature perpendicular to the 
meridian ; Ixith n and p correspond to latitude 4>„ and p, to latitude 
i(ip + ip'). For calculations of latitude and longitude, tallies of the 
logarithmic values of psin i*. nsin i", and 2Hjism 1* are necessary. 
The lollowmg table contains these logarithms fur every ten minutes 
Of latitude from 52° to 33° computed witli the elements a = 20926060 
and a: b - 293 : 294 :— 


I-al. 

. I 

g ah'i'' 

Log. — y 
** B sin 1 * 

Log-i- y 

0 t 

ii 0 

7 'y 9394 .U 

7 - 992823 X 

0-37131 

10 

93WJ 

8190 

29 

2Q 

9185 

8148 

28 

30 

0060 

8107 

26 

40 

8936 

8065 

*4 

50 

8812 

8024 

*3 

ILJL 

sm 

7982 

22 


The logarithm in the last column is that required also for the 
calculation of spherical cxccs.srs, the spherical excess of a tnangle 
being cimressed by ab sin C/2p» sin i*. 

It is frequently necessary to obtain the co-ordinates of one point 
with reference to another point; that is, let a perpendicular arc lie 
drawn from B to tile meridian of A meeting it in P, then, a lining 
the azimuth of B at A, the co-ordinates of B with reference to A are 
AP = I cos (a - }t), BP w I sin (a - Jr), 
where e is the .sjiherical excess of APB, viz. i* sin a cos a multiplied 
by the quantity whose logarithm is in the fourth column of the above 
table. 

If it 1 hi necessary to determine the geographical latitude and 
longitude as well as the azimuths to a greater degree of accuracy 
than is given by the above formulae, we make use of the following 
formula : given the latitude ip of A, and the azimuth a and the 
distance i of B, to determine the latitude p' and longitude u of B, 
and the back azimuth a'. Here it is understood that a' is symmetrical 
to a, BO that a* -(- o'=360“. 

9 - sA/«, where A - (i - s’ sin 

and 

f-' 4(1 -jS - j coa" * sin 2a, “ ’ 

f, f are always very minute quantities even for the longest distances; 
then, putting « = go' - p, 


tan 




_Mn_J(<r^ - f) 
sin J (< -e 9 -s f) 


cot 


a 

2 


^ u+C + u .a 


p'-p-. 


s sin 4(11' -I- f ■-?)/ 
g,lin}(o'-tf + o)V 



here g. is the radius of curvature of the meridian for the mean 
latitude l(ip + f'). These formulae are approximate only, hut they 
are sufficiently precise even for very long distances. 

For lines of any length the formulae of F. W. Bessel (Astr. Nach., 
1823, iv,«4i) are suitable. .a 

If the two points A and B W defined by their gcograpbical 
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iic»-onlia>tM, wo OBMcuatelysakalatstbe oormponiiinx Mtiaiw- 
:mk«l Miouttu,thoK -nf Ihe vectio&l acction, snd -thm iprooccd, 

. ia >tlia lUn of not too K<^t diotancw, lo idctenttiae the ildMttb and 
the azimttth'Otdhe ahoirtmt liaea. For any diatancaa Teoourie must 
again be made to.Baaiel'a iormula.' 

Let a, a' be the mutual aximuthlioi two poiste A, B on a spheroid, 
A tile obetll line joining them, a, M' the angles mule by the chord 
with the normals at A and.B, their liititades and oiBecenoe of 

longitude, and + /*/!>“=<■: the equation ol the surface; 

tium if the plane arsjiatsee through A the co-ordinates of A and D 
will tw 

o (a/a) cos 0, r'=(a/d') co‘!0'cos u, 

y=o y'<=la/A') cos-^i'sin 111, 

s = («/A)(i -s’)sm0, i' = jo/A')(i -Osin0', 

where A-(i-s’sin’plJ, A'—,(j-«’sin“0')i, and « is the eccon- 
tricify. liOt /, ;, h be the diructiou cosmec, of the oormal to that 
plane which contains tlie normal at A and the jiomt B, and whose 
inclinations to the meridian plane of A is sa: let also I, m, n and 
I', m', «' lie the direction cosines of the normal at A, and of the 
tangent to the surface at A which lies in the plane passing through 
B, then since ttie first line.is perpendicular to each of llie otlier two 
and to the cliord A, whose direction cosine.s are proiHirtionol to 
j' - a, y' - V, i' - r, we have these three eqii.ition.s 
/(■r'-r) -l gy't A(i'-r) =--o 
/ / + /fm + /»« o 
/ r + gm'4 kn' -ao . 

£limm:ite /, g, h from tlieso equationu, and suUstitute 
/ :=^coa 0 I' -• - »m 0 cos a 

fnrrO w'^rsillo 

« = sm0 «'-0080 cos a, 

and we ffct 

(-r' - a) .sin 0 + y 'cot o - g) cos 0 =so. 


The sub.Htitutiou of the valuc.s of a, r, x\ y', t* in this equation will 
give immediately the value of col a; and if we pul for the 
correstK>mii»g azimuths on a spliere, or on the ftupj>osiliou f=:o, 
the following relations exist 


cot o - cot f 


^,eos0Q 

cos0'A 


cot a' - cot i '- 


„cos0'C> 
cos 0 A' 


A' sin 0 - A wn 0' Q sin a?. 

If from B we let fall a perpendiculai on the meridian plane of A, 
and from A lei fall u perpendicular on the meridinn jilane of B, 
then the following equations twcome geometrically evident 

A sin li sin a - (u/A’) cos 0' sin u 
A sm m' sin a' = (a/A) cos 0 sin u . 

Kow In any surface wv has'e 


-cola- 


cos a 


A'=i(t'- 
,du 


.r)'JH (v'-y)M (t'-*)“ 




”1 / a./ 

J/*ia'.?J + dy'‘ ifr’) 








'diatanooa and nainitttlia, -of any two ipoiijitii on a apheroid 
iatitudos and difference of longitude «re given. ^ 

By a. series of reductions from the equations containing i, f* at 
may be shown that 

a + a' = f-+i' + l^*w(0'-0)^COS-*0ftBin0g+. .. , 

where ,0o is ihe mean of 0 and 0'» and rthc higher ipciwers of ve 
neglected. A short ooe^^ntation wall show'th^ the amhll quantity 
on the right'hand side of this equation cannot amount even to 
tho thou.8andth part of a second lor which is, practically 

speaking, zero ; consequently tlic.sum of the aaiinuths a+ a' on tlio 
B})heroid Is equal to the sum of .the spherical .azimuths, whence 
follows this very important theorem (known as Dalby’s theorem). 
If 0, 0* Ix) the latltudfB of two points on the surface of a spheitrid, ii> 
their difference of longitude, a, a' their reciprocal azimitths, 

tan cot 4(a+a') {cos ^ (0' - 0)/Bm 1(0' + 0)}. 

The computation of the geodetic from the astronomical admuths 
has been given alx)ve. From k we can now compute the length s 
of the vertical section, and from tins the shortest length. The 
difference of length of the geodetic line and cither of the plane 
curves is 

f V cos <0g sin n *. 

At least this lis an approximate uxiprawon. Supposing <»o'i<i, 
this quantity would less than one-bundradth of la millimetre. 
The line s a now to bo calculated as a circular,arc with a>moan radius r 
aloagAB. If 0„ = t(0 + 0')>'Sfl'=i(^S<5'’**'O--®')» 

then and approximately ain (j/ar) 

kjir. These formulae give, in the case of A —o-in, v’alucs certain to 
eight logarithmic decimal places. An excellent serie.s of formulae 
for'the solution of the prOmcm, to determine the acimuths, chord 
and distance along the surface from the geographical eO'Ordixtates, 
was given in i88a by Ch. M. Sohols {Archives N^efhndaises,'vo\. xvii.). 

Jrregulariiies of tho garth's Swfaee. 

In considering the effect of unequal di.strlbulion of matter in the 
earth's crust on the form of the surface, we may simidify tlic matter 
by disj-egarding the considerations of rotation and eccentricity. 
In the first place, supposing the earth a sphere covered w’lth a film of 
water, let the density p be a function of Ihe distance from 'the centre 
so that surfaces of equal density are concentric spheres. Let now a 
disturliance of the arrangement of matter take place, so tluit the 
density is no longer to be expres-sed by p, a function of r only, bill is 
expressed by p + p', where p't*<A function of three co ordinates P, 0, r 
Thun />' is the density of what may be designated disturbing matter , 
it is positive in some places and negative in otherb, and the whole 
quantity of matter wnoac den-sity is p' is zero. The prc%doiisly 
spherical surface of the sea of radius a now takes a new form. Lot 
P be a point on the disturbed surface. P' the corrrsponrtinK point 
vertically below it on the undistuTDed surface, 'pP'=N\ Tin* 
knowledge of N over the whole surface gives us the form of the 
disturl»ed or actual surface of tlic sea ; H is an equipotcntlal suiface, 
and if V be the potential at V of the disturbing matter p', M the 
mass of the earth (the attraction-constant is assumed equal to unity) 

B -I- N * o'* 


In thu jireiwnt ewse, 11 yrt put 



toip^ (a/A)AU; cos/- (o/A) A'U. 

Let H Ik- such nn nnjtir that 

(I -f'Ol.sin0«i,A8inti 
co.s0=-Acoa«, 

than on cxprauinK -i, x', t, t' in tmiuoi.u and u', 

U r-1 - cos « cos «' cos u - Sin K sin i<'; 
al«. If p Ik- tho third aide of a splitrical triaiiRlc, of which two 
aiclo.s are jr-ii and lr~n' and the included angle u, using a sub¬ 
sidiary angle 0 such that 

sin fain li'-csain.Kii'-Hlcos J(«'s u), 
we obtain finally the following equations • - 

A 1 = aa cos 0 sin ji. 
cos a .n A sec 0 sin ji' 
cos b'A' sec 0 sin Jii 
suiBsiaa cos n'sin u 
sin.B' sin a' -- (a/A) coe h tin » - 

These determine .rlgoniusly the distance, and the mutual lenith 
‘ .Holmect, TheoruniUrktlterettGeodatie, i. 231, 247. 


As far as we know, N is always a very small quantity, and we "have 
witli sufficient approximation JN=-3V/4 tJ«, where { is tho moan 
dcnsitji of the oartli. Thus we Ivavc the disturbance in hlevation 
of the sea-Ievel expressed in terms of the potential Of the disturbing 
matter. If at any point P the value of N remain constant when we 
pass to any adjacent [loint, then the actual surface is there .paridiel 
to the ideal spherical surface; os a rule, however,.the normal at Pis 
inclined to that at P', and a.stronomical ohservationn have nhown 
tliat this Inclination, the deflection or deviation, amounting 
ordinarily to one or two seconds, may in some cases exceed ic', 
or, as at the foot of the Himalayas, even 60'. By the expression 
“ mathematical figure of tho oartn " we mean the surface 01 the sea 
produced in imagination no as to percolate the continents. We 
see then that the effect of the uneven distrihutlon of matter in the 
crust of the earth ts to produce small elevations and depressions on 
the mathematical surface which would be otherwise spberoidAl. 
No geodesist can proceed far in'his work without encountering the 
irregularities of the mathematical surface, and it is necessary that 
he should know howtbey affect His astronomical observations. Uc 
whole of this subject Is dealt with in his usual elegant manner by 
Bessel in the Ai/rosowiiicAs Nackrichlen, Nos. 329, 339, 331, in a 
raper entitled "Ueber den Einfluss der tJni^elmassigkeltcn der 
Figur der 'Erdc auf geodfitisChe Arbelteli, Ac," But without entering 
into further details it is not difficult to see how local attraction .at 
any station affects the determinations of latitude, longitude and 
aiimuth there. 

Let there be at the station nn attraction to the north-east throwing 
the lonith to thesouth-weat, so that it takes in the oetestial sphere a 
position Z', its tmdisturbed position being Z. Let the -rectangiilBr 
components of the displacement ZZ' be ( measured souttawanis 
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and t) meutmd weatwards. diow the great circle joining V with 
the pole of the heavens P makes there an anglo with the meridian 
J’Z = i)Coscc PZ'=«)|see^, where ^ is the hfitudc of the station. 
Alio this groat circle meeu the horiton in a point whole distance 
from the great circle PZ in sec sin ^ » s tan That is, a meridian 
mark, fixed by observations of the pole star, wiU be placed that 
amount to the east of north. Hence the observed latitude requires 
the correction {; the observed longitude a correctiort i| sec ^; and 
any observed aiimuth a correction s tan 0. liore it is iuppo,sed 
that aiimuths are rneasured from north by east, and kmgitudas 
eastwards. The horizontal angles arc also influenced by the deflec* 
tions of the plumb-line, in fact, just as if the direction of the vertical 
axis of the theodolite varied by the same amount. This Influence, 
however, is slight, so long as the lights point almost horiiontally 
at the objects, which is always the case in the observation of distant 
points. 

The expression given for N enables one to foj-m an approximate 
estimate of the effect of a compact mountain in raising the sea-level. 
Take, lor instance, Ben Nevis,' which contains about a couple of 
cubic miles; a simple calculation shows that the elevation produced 
would o^y amount to about 3 io. In tlie case of a mountain mass 
like the Himalayas, stretching over some 1 joo miles of country with 
a breadth of 300 and an average height of 3 miles, although It is diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to find an expression for V, vet we may ascertain 
that an elevation amounti^ to several liun'dred feet may exist 
near their base. The geodetical operations, liowover, rather negative 
this idea, for it was shown by Colonel Clarke Afar., 1878) 

that the form of the sea-level along the Indian arc departs but slightly 
from that of the mean figure of the earth. If this lie so, the action 
of the Himalayas must be countemeted by subterranean tenuity. 

Suppose now that A, B, C,... are the stations of a network of 
triangulation projected on or lying on a spheroid of setuiaxis major 
and eccentricity a, e, thi.“ spheroid having its axis parallel to the axis 
of rotation of the earth, and its surface coinciding with the mathe¬ 
matical surface of the earth at A. Then basing the calculations 
on the observed elements at A, the calculated latitudes, longitudes 
and directions of the mendian at the other points will be the true 
latitudes, lic., of the points as projected on the spheroid. On 
comparing these geodetic elements with the corresponding astro¬ 
nomical d«i!ermiaation.s, there will appear a system of differences 
which represent the inclinations, at the various points, of the actual 
irregular aurfac* to the surface ol the spheroid ol reference. These 
differences will suggest two things,- first, that we may improve the 
agreement of the two .surfaces, by not restricting the spheroid of 
reference by the condition of making its surface coincide with the 
mathematical suriaev of the earth at A ; and secondly, by altering 
the form and dimensions oi the i^heroid. With resjicct to the first 
circumstance, we may allow the spheroid two degrees of freedom, 
that is, the normals of the surfaces at A may allowed to separate 
a small quantity, compounded of a meridional difference and a 
difference perpendicular to the same. Let the spheroid be so placed 
that its normal at A lies to the north of the normal to tlie earth's 
surface by the small quantity { and to the cast by the quantity y. 
Then in starting the calculation of geodetic latitudes, lon^tudcs and 
azimuths from A, wc must take, not the observed elements 0, a, 
but for 0, 0 -s {, and for o, a + ij ton 0, and zero longitude must be, 
replaced by y sec 0. At the same time suppose the elements of the 
^heroid to be altered from a, t to a-Kis, r-Kfr. Confining our 
attention at first to the two points A, B, let ( 00 , (a'), (u) be tlic 
numerical olementi at B as obtained in the first calculation, viz. 
before the slulting and alteration of the spheroid; they will now 
take ttie form 

(05 + /£ + fy + Ws \ kit, 

(s') -f /T + g'y + h'ia + k'de, 

( u) + f’( -S + h'ia + k’it, 

where the coefficients /, g,. . . &c. can lie numerically calculated. 
Now these elements, corresponding to the projection of B on the 

S absreid of reference, must be equal severally to the astronomically 
stennined elements at B, oorrected for the inchnation of the sur¬ 
faces there. If f', y' be tnc components of the inclination at that 
point, then we have 

- 10') - 0'+/( + gy + Ado + A*, 
y'tan 0 'k(»') -e' + /'i+g'y+ 
y' sec 0'»(«) - *1++ g^y + h'ia +■ k’dt, 

w)iere 0^, e', u are the observed elements at B. Here it appears 
that the observation of longitude gives no additional information, 
but Ji available as a check upon the atifliuthal observatioDi. 

H now there by a numbei of astrongmical stations in the txi- 
angnlation, and we form equations such so the above for each point, 
then we can from them determine those values of (, y, da, da which 
make the quantify {•+y*+fe + y'^+ ... a minimum, 'rtns we 
obtain that sphetoid wbiob best represents the surface covered by &e 
triangulation. 

In the Account 0/ tkt Principd Triangulatiim of Gnat Britain ani 
IrilanS will bo found the determination, from 75 equations, 'of the 
spheroid beffC representing the inrfaoo of the British Isles. Its 
elements ate it., b:a~bt=tao*S; and It is so 

placed that at Greenwich Observatory y>= -o*-54d. 


Taking Durham Obeervatory as the origin, and the tangent plane 
to the surface (determined by {- -o'-064,1* -a*'**?) aathc plane 
of X andy, the formermeisnred northwards, and rmeasnied vertically 
downweiras, the equation to the eurfacc is 

*99 J* 4953 ** + •99»88oojy* + - o-oodyioogrr - 

ajCtjytjotmO, 


AlHtndts. 


The precise determination of the altitude of his station is a matter 
of secondary Importaaco to the geodesist; novurtholeM it is usual 
to obwrve the zenith distances of all trigonometrical points. Ol 
great importance is a knowledge ol tlie height of the base lor iU re¬ 
duction to the sea-lcvci. Again the hciglit of a station docs influence 
a little the observation of terrestrial angles, for a vertical Une at B 
docs not lie generally In the vertical plane of A (see above). The 
height abui’e the sea-level also influences the geographical latitude, 
iiuismuch as the centrifugal force is increased and the magnitude and 
direction of Uie attraction oi the earth are. altered, and the effect 
upon the latitude is a very small term expressed by the formula 
*((r' “ g) sin a0/<ig, whore g, g' are the values of gravity at the equator 
and at the pole. This is A sin 20/38ZO seconds, A being in metres, 
a quantity which may be neglected, since tor ordinary mountain 
heights it amounts to only a lew hundredths of a second. Wc 
can assume this amount as joined with the northern comjyincnt of 
the plumli-line perturbations. 

The uncertainties of terrestrial refraction render it impoasiblo to 
determine accurately by vertical angles the heights of distant points. 
Generally yaking, retraction is greatest at about daybreak; from 
that time it diminishes, being at a minimum for a couple of hours 
before and alter mid-day ; later in the afternoon it again increases. 
This at least is tile general marcli of the plienomenon, but it is by 
no means regular. The vertical angles measured at the station on 
Hart Fell allowed on one occasion in the montli of September a 
refraction of double the average amount, lasting from i y.tt. to j p.m. 
The mean value of the coefficient of refraction A determined from a 
very large number of observations of terrestrial zenith distances in 
Great Britain is -0742 -0047 ; and if wc separate tliose rays which 
for a considerable jiortlon ol their length cross the sea irom those 
wliicli do not, the former give A=»-o8i3 and tlie latter As--0733. 
These values arc determined from high stations and long distances ; 
when the distance is iffvort, and the rays graze the ground, the amount 
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in the Indian survey whore the zenith distance oi a station 10-5 miles 
ofl varied from a depression of 4' 32'■d at 4.30 p.m. to an clevatiou 
of 2' 24''‘U at 10.50 P.M. 

If A, A' be the heights above the level of the sea of two stations, 
90’4-1, go° + t' their mutual zenith distances (i being that observed 
at A), s their distance apart, the earth being regarded as a sphere of 
radiuses, then, with sufficient precision. 


A'-A«=»tnn(j~'^ - j), A 


A' = j tnnf j 


1 - zA 

i« 



If from a station whose height is A the horizon of the sea be observed 
to have a zenitli distance 90°-!- 3, then the above formula gives for A 
the value 


, a tan’} 
2 1 - 2 * 


Suppose tlie depression S to be » minutes, then A i ■054s’ if 
the ray be for the greater part of its length crossing the sea; h 
otlierwise, A r: 1.040)1To take an example : the moan of eight 
observations ol the zcnitli distance oi the sea horizon at the top of 
Ben Nevis is 91“ 4' 48', oi- 3-64-8 ; the ray is pretty equally dis¬ 
posed over land and water, and lienee A = i'047«’=439<) ft. The 
actual lieight of the hill by spirit-levoliing is 4406 It., so that the error 
of the height thus obtained is only 10 ft. 

The determination of altitudes by means of spirit-levelling is 
undoubtedly the most exact mcUiod, particularly in its present 
development as precise-levelling, by which there have been deter¬ 
mined in all civilized countries ckwe-meshed nets of elevated points 
coverii ^ the entire land. (A. R. C.; F. R, 11 .) 

OEOFFKBY, surnamed Martel (1006-1060), count of Anjou, 
son of the count Fulk Nerra (^.v.) and of the counteu Hildegarde 
or Audegwde, was born on the 14th of October 1006. During his 
father’s lifetime he was recognized as suzerain by Fulk I’Oispn 
(“ the Gosling ”), count of Venddme, the son of his half-sister 
Adela. Fulk having revolted, he confiscated the countship, 
which he did not restore till 1050. On the 1st of January 1032 
he married Agnes, widow of William the Great, duke of Aquitaine, 
and taking arms against William the Fat, eldest son and successor 
of William the Great, defeated him and took him prisoner at 
Mont-Coufir near Saint-Jouin-de-Marnes on the 20th of September 
1033. He then tried to win recognition as dukes of Aquitaine for 
the sons of his wife Agnes by William the Great, who were still 
minors, ^t Fulk Nerra promptlr took up arms to defend his 
suzerain ’William the Fat, from wflbm he held the Loudunois and 
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Saintonge in fief against his son. In 1036 Geoffrey Martel had to 
bberate William the Fat, on payment of a heavy ransom, but the 
latter having died in 1038, and the second son of William the 
Great, Odo, duke of Gascony, having fallen in his turn at the 
siege of Mauzj (loth of March 1039) Geoffrey made peace with his 
father in the autumn of to39, and had his wife’s two sons recog¬ 
nized as dukes. About this time, also, he had interfered in the 
affairs of Maine, though without much result, for having sided 
a^inst Gervais, bishop of Le Mans, who was trying to make 
himself guardian of the young count of Maine, Hugh, he had been 
beaten and forced to make terms with Gcivais in tojS. In J040 
he succeeded his father in Anjou and was able to conquer Touraine 
(1044) and assert his authority over Maine (see Anjou). About 
1030 he repudiated Agnes, his first wife, and married Gricie, the 
widow of Bellay, lord of Montreuil-Bellay (before August 1052), 
whom he subsequently left in order to marry Adela, daughter of a 
certain Count Odo. Later he returned to Gricie, but again left 
her to marry Adelaide the German. When, however, he died on 
the 14th of November 1060, at the monastery of St Nicholas at 
Angers, he left no children, and transmitted the countship to 
Geofihey the Bearded, the eldest of his nephews fsee Anjou). 

See Louis Halphen, Le Comli d'Anjou au XI* slide (Paris, igod). 
A summary biography is given by Wlestin Port, Diclionnaire 
hislorique, giographiqut el biographique de Maine-et-Loire (3 vols., 
Paris-Augors, 1B74-1878), vol. ii. pp. 232-233, and a sketch of the 
wars by Kate Norgato, tingland under the Angevin Kings (2 vols., 
London, 1887), vol. i. chs. iii. iv. (L. H.*) 

GEOFFREY, sumamed Piantagenet [or Plantegenet] 
(1113-1151), count of Anjou, was the son of (xiunt Fulk the Young 
and of Eremburge (or Arembourg) of La Flkhe; he was born on 
the 24th of August rii3. He is also called “le bel ” or “ the 
handsome,” and received the surname of Flantagenet from the 
habit which he is said to have had of wearing in his cap a sprig of 
broom (genii)- In 1127 he was made a knight, and on the and of 
June H29 married Matilda, daughter of Henry I. of England, and 
widow of the emperor Henry V. Some months afterwards he 
succeeded to his father, who gave up the countship when he 
definitively went to the kingdom of Jerusalem. The years of his 
government were spent in subduing the Angevin barons and in 
conquering Normandy (see Anjou). In 1151, while returning 
from the siege of Montreuil-Bellay, he took cold, in consequence of 
bathing in the Loir at Chiteau-du-Loir, and died on the 7th of 
September. He was buried in the cathedral of Le Mans. By his 
wife Matilda he had three sons: Henry Flantagenet, born at Le 
Mans on Sunday, the 5th of March 1133; Geoffrey, bom at 
Argentanonthe 1st of June 1134; and William Long-Sword, born 
on the 22nd of July 1136. 

See Kate Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings (2 vols., 
Londou, 1887), voi. i. chs. v.-viii.; Cilestm Port, Diclionnaire 
hislorique, giographique el biographique de Maine-el-Loire (3 vols., 
Paris-Angers, 1874-1878), vol. ii. pp. 234-236. A history of 
Geoffrey lo Bel has yet to be written ; there is a biography of him 
written in the 12th century by Jean, a monk of Marmoutier, Hisloria 
Gau/redi, duds Normannorum el comitis Andegavorum, published by 
Marchegay ot Salmon ; " Chroniques des comtes d’AnJou " {Socitit 
de I’hisloire de France, Paris, 1836), pp. 229-310, (L. H.*) 

GEOFFREY (1138-1186), duke of Brittany, fourth son of the 
English king Henry II. and his wife Eleanor of AquiUine, was 
bom on the 23rd of September 1138. In 1167 Henry suggested a 
m^iage between Geoffrey and Constance (d. 1201), daughter and 
heiress of Conan IV., duke of Brittany (d. 1171); and Conan not 
only assented, perhaps under compulsion, to this proposal, but 
surrendered the greater part of his unruly duchy to the English 
king. Having received the homage of the Breton nobles, 
Geoffrey joined his brothers, Henry and Richard, who, in alliance 
with Louis VII. of France, were in revolt against their father; but 
he made his peace in 1174, afterwards helping to restore order in 
Brittany and Normandy, and aiding the new French king, Philip 
Augustus, to crush some rebellious vassals. In July 1181 his 
marriage with Constance was celebrated, and practically the 
whole of his subsequent life was spent in warfare with his brother j 
Richsurd. In 1183 be made peace with his father, who had come I 
to Richard’s assistance ; but a fresh struggle soon broke out for 
the possession of Anjou, and Geoffrey was In Paris treating for j 
aid with Philip Augustus, when he died on the 19th of August j 


1186. He left a daughter, Eleanor, and his wife bore a 
posthumous son, the unfortunate Arthur. 

GEOFFREY (e, 1132-1212), archbishop of York, was a bastard 
son of Henry II., king of England. He was distinguished from 
his legitimate half-brothers by bis consistent attachment and 
fidelity to his father. He was made bishop of Lincoln at the age 
of twenty-one (1173); but though he enjoyed the temporalities 
he was never consecrated and resigned the see in 1183. He then 
became his father’s chancellor, holding a large number of lucrative 
benefices in plurality. Richmd nominated him archbishop of 
York in 1189, but he was not consecrated till 1191, or enthroned 
till 1194. GeoSiey, though of high character, was a man of 
uneven temper ; his history is chiefly one of quarrels, with the 
see of Canterbury, with the chancellor William Longchamp, with 
his half-brothers Richard and John, and especimly with bis 
canons at York. This lost dispute kept him in litiration before 
Richard and the pope for many years. He led the clerpf in their 
refusal to be taxed by John and was forced to fly the kingdom in 
1207. He died in Normandy on the 12th of December 1212. 

See Giialdus Cambrensis, Vila Galfridi ; Stubbs’s prefaces to 
Roger de Hoveden, vols. iii. and iv. (Rolls Series). (H. W. C. D.) 

GEOFFREY DE HOHTBRAY (d. 1093), bishop of Coutances 
(Constantiensis), a right-band man of William the Conqueror, was 
a type of the great feudal prelate, warrior and administrator at 
need. He knew, says Orderic, more about marshalling mailed 
knights than edifying psalm-singing clerks. Obtaining, as a young 
man, in 1048, tbe see of Coutances, by his brother’s influence 
(see Mowbray), he raised from his fellow nobles and from their 
Sicilian spoils funds for completing his cathedral, which was 
consecrated in 1036. With Bishop Odo, a warrior like himself, 
he was on the battle-field of Hastings, exhorting the Normans to 
victory; and at William’s coronation it was he who called on 
them to acclaim their duke as king. His reward in England was a 
mighty fief scattered over twelve counties. He accompanied 
William on his visit to Normandy (1067), but, returning, led a 
royal force to the relief of Montacute in September 1069. In 1073 
he again took the field, leading with Bishop Odo a vast host 
against the rebel earl of Norfolk, whose stronghold at Norwich 
they besieged and captured. 

Me^while the Conqueror had invested him with important 
judicial functions. In 1072 he had presided over the great 
Kentish suit between the primate and Bishop Odo, and about the 
same time over those between the abbot of Ely and his despoilers, 
and between the bishop of Worcester and the abbot of Ely, and 
there is some reason to think that he acted as a Domesday 
commissioner (1086), and was placed about the same time in 
charge of Northumberland. The bishop, who attended the 
Conqueror’s funeral, joined in the great rising against William 
Rufus next year (1088), making Bristol, with which (as 
Domesday shows) he was closely connected and where he had 
built a strong castle, his base of operations. He burned Bath and 
ravaged Somerset, but had submitted to the king before the end 
of the year. He appears to have been at Dover with William in 
January 1090, but, withitawing to Normandy, died at Coutances 
three years later. In his fidelity to Duke Robert he seems to 
have there held out for him against his brother Henry, when the 
latter obtained the Cotentin. 

Sec E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest and William Rufus ; J. H. 
Round, Feudal England ; and, for original authorities, the work.H of 
Orderic Vitalis and William of Poitiers, and of Florence of Worcester; 
tbe Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; William of Malmesbun's Gesta pon- 
liftcum, and Lonfranc's works, ed, Giles; Domesday Book. 

(J.H.R.) 

GEOFFREY OF KONMOOTH (d. 1134), bishop of St Asaph 
and writer on early British history, was bom about the year 1100. 
Of his early life little is known, except that he received a liberal 
education under the eye of his paternal uncle, Uchtryd, who was 
at that time archdeacon, and subsequently bishop, of Llandaff. 
In 1129 Geoffrey appears at Oxford among the witnesses of an 
Oseney charter. He subscribes himself Geoffrey Arturus; 
from this we may perhaps infer that he had already begun his 
experiments in Ae manufacture of Celtic mythology. A first 
edition of his Historia BriUmum was m circulation hy the year 
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tX39, although the text which we ponCH appears to date from 
1147. This lamous work, which the author has the audacity 
to {^e on the same level with the histories ol William of 
Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon, professes to be a transla¬ 
tion from a Celtic source; “ a very old book in the British 
tongue ” wluch Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, had brought 
from Brittany. Walter the archdeacon is a historical personage; 
whether his book has any real existmce may be fairly questioned. 
There is nothing in the matter or the style of the Hisloria to 
preclude us from supposing that Geoffrey drew partly upon 
confused traditions, partly on his own powers of invention, and 
to a very slight degree upon the accepted authorities for early 
British history. His chronology is fantastic and incredible; 
William of Newburgh justly remarks that, if we accepted the 
events which Geoffrey relates; we should have to suppose that 
they had happened in another world. William of Newburgh 
wrote, however, in the reign of Richard I. when the reputation 
of Geoffrey’s work was too well established to be shaken by such 
criticisms. The fearless romancer had achieved an immediate 
success. He was patronized by Robert, earl of Gloucester, and 
by two bishops of Lincoln; he obtained, about 1140, the arch¬ 
deaconry of Uandaff “ on account of bis learning ” ; and in 
1151 was promoted to the see of St Asaph. 

Before his death the Uistoria Britonum had already become a 
model and a quarry for poets and chroniclers. The list of 
imitators begins with Geoffrey Gaimar, the author of the Esiorie 
des Engles (c. 1147), Wace, whose Roman de Brut (1155) is 
partly a translation and partly a free paraphrase of the Hisloria. 
In the next century the influence of Geoffrey is unmistakably 
attested by the Brut of Layamon, and the rhyming English 
chronicle of Robert of Gloucester. Among later historians who 
were deceived by the Hisloria Britonum it is only needful to 
mention Higdon, Hardyng, Fabyan (1512), Holinshed (1580) 
and John Milton. Still j?reater was the influence of Geoffrey 
upon those writers who, like Warner in AUiion’s England (1586^, 
and Drayton in Polyolbion (1613), deliberately made their 
accounts of English history as poetical as possible. The stories 
which Geoffrey preserved or invented were not infrequently 
a source of inspiration to literary artists. The earliest English 
tragedy, Gorbodtu (1565), the Mirror for Magistrates (1.S87), and 
Shakespeare’s Lear, are instances in point. It was, however, 
the Arthurian legend which of all his fabrications attained the 
greatest vogue. In the work of expanding and elaborating this 
theme the successors of Geoffrey went as far beyond him ns he 
had gone beyond Nennius ; but he retains the credit due to the 
founder of a great school. Marie de France, who wrote at the 
court of Henry II., and Chritien de Troyes, her French con¬ 
temporary, were the earliest of the avowed romancers to take 
up the theme. The succeeding age saw the Arthurian story 
popularized, through translations of the French romances, as 
far afield as Germany and Scandinavia. It produced in England 
the Roman du Saint Graal and the Roman de Merlin, both from 
the pen of Robert de Borron ; the Roman dr Lancelot ; the Roman 
de Tristan which is attributed to a fictitious Lucas de Gast. In 
the reign of Edward IV. Sir Thomas Malory paraphrased and 
arranged the best episodes of these romances m English prose. 
His Morte d’Arthur, printed by Caxton in 1485, epitomizes the 
rich mythology which Geoffrey’s woric had first ctdled into life, 
and gave the Arthurian story a lasting place in the English 
imagination. The influence of the Uistoria Britonum may be 
illustrated in another way, by enumerating the more familiar 
of the legends to which it first gave popularity. Of the twelve 
books into which it is divided only three (Bks. IX., X., XI.) are 
concerned with Arthur. Earlier in the work, however, we have 
the adventures of Brutus; of his follower Corineus, the vanquisher 
of the Cornish giant Goemagol (Gogmagog ); of Locrinus and 
his daiwhter Sabre (immortalized in Milton’s Comus); of Bladud 
the buuder of Bath; of I.«ar and his daughters; of the three 
pairs of brothers, Ferrex and Porrex, Brennius and Belinus, 
Elidure and Peridure. The story of Vortigem and Rowena 
takes its final form in the Hisloria Britonum; and Merlin makes 
his first appearance in the prelude to the Arthur legend. Besides 
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the Hisloria Britonum Geoffrey is also credited with a Life o) 
Merlin composed in Latin verse. The authorship of Hiis work 
1^, however, been disputed, on the ground that tne style is dis¬ 
tinctly superior to that of the Historia. A minor composition, the 
Protheciesof Afer/in, was written before 1x36, and afterwards incor¬ 
porated with the Historia, of which it forms the seventh book. 

For a discussion of the manuscripts of Geoffrey's work, see Sir 
T. D. IIardy’.s Descriptive Catalogue IRoUs Series), i. pp. Miff. The 
Historia Britonum has been critically edited by San kurte (Halle, 
1854)- There is an English translation by J. A. Giles (Ixmdon, 1842). 
The Vila Mertini has been edited by F. Michel and T. Wright (Paris, 
1837). Sec also the Dublin Univ, Magatine for April 1876, for an 
article by T. Gilr^ on the literary influence of Geoffrey ; G. Heeger’e 
Trojanersage der Britten (1889); and La Borderie’s Btudes kistortques 
bretonnes (1883). (H. W. C. D.) 

6I0FFREY OF PAB18 (d. c. 1320), Ftench chronicler, was 
probably the author of the Chronique mitrique de Philippe le 
Bel, or Chronique rimie de Geoffroi de Paris. This work, which 
deals with the history of France from 1300 to 1316, contains 
7918 verses, and is valuable as that of a writer who had a personal 
knowledge of many of the events which he relates. Various short 
historical poems have also been attributed to Geoffrey, but there 
is no certain information about either his life or his writings. 

The Chronique was miblished by J. A. Buchon in his Collectton des 
ckroniques, tome ix. (Paris, 1827), and it has also been printed in 
tome xxii. of the Kecueil des historiens des Caules et de la France 
(Paris, 1865). See G. Paris, Histoire de la littirature /ranfaise au 
moyen Age (Paris, 1890); and A. Molinier, Les .Sources de I'kistnire de 
France, tome lii. (Paris, 1903), 

GEOFFREY THE BAKER (d. r. 1360), English chronicler, 
is also called Walter of .Swinbroke, and was probably a secular 
clerk at Swinbrook in Oxfordshire. He wrote a Chronicon 
Angliae temporibus Edwardi 11 . et Edwardi 111 ., which deals 
with the history of England from 1303 to 1336. From the begin¬ 
ning until about 1324 this work is based upon Adam Murimuth’s 
Continuatio chronicarum, but after this date it is valuable and 
interesting, containing information not found elsewhere, and 
closing with a good account of the battle of Poitiers. 'I'he author 
obtained his knowledge about the lost days of Edward II. from 
William Bisschop, a companion of the king’s murderers, Thomas 
Gurney and John Maltravers. Geoffrey also wrote a Chroni- 
eulum from the creation of the world until 1336, the value of 
which is very slight. His writings liave been edited with notes 
by Sir E. M. Thompson as the Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de 
Surynebroke (Oxford, i88g). Some doubt exists concerning 
Geoffrey’s share in the compilation of the Vila el mors Edwardi 
11 ., usually attributed to Sir Thomas de la More, or Moor, and 
printed by Camden in bis Anglica scripta. It has been maintained 
by Camden and others that More wrote an account of Edward’s 
reign in French, and that this was translated into Ijitin by 
Geoffrey and used by him in compiling his Chronicon. Recent 
scholarship, however, asserts that More was no writer, and that 
the Vila et mors is an extract from Geoffrey’s Chronicon, and 
was attributed to More, who was the author’s patron. In the 
main this conclusion substantiates the verdict of Stubbs, who 
has published the Vita et mors in Ws Chronicles of the reigns of 
Edward 1 , and Edward 11 . (London, 1883). The manuscripts 
of Geoffrey’s works are in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 

GEOFFRIN, MARIE THiRtiSE RODET (1699-1777), a 
PVenchwoman who played an interesting part in French literary 
and artistic life, was bom in Paris in 1699. She married, on the 
19th of July 1713, Pierre Francois Geoffrin, a rich manufacturer 
and lieutenant-colonel of the National Guard, who died in 1750. 
It was not till Mme Geoffrin was nearly fifty years of age that we 
begin to hear of her as a power in Parisian society. She had 
learned much from Mme de Tencin, and about 1748 began to 
gather round her a literary and artistic circle. Ste had every 
week two diimers, on Monday for artists, and on Wednesday for 
her friends the Encyclopaedists and other men of letters. She 
received many foreigners of distinction, Hume and Horace 
Walpole among others. Walpole spent much time in her society 
before he was finally attached to Mme du Deffand, and speaks of 
her in his letters as a model of common sense. She was indeed 
somewha* of a small tyrant in hv circle. She had adopted the 
pose of an old woman earlier than necessary, and her coquetry, if 
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it can b< called) took the farm of being mother and mentor to 
■w gueata, mMy of whom were indebted to her generosity for 
mbstantiol he^ Although her aim appears to have been to 
^bEn eyiupidi* in conyerwtion and action around her, she 
was eictremdy displeased with any of her friends who were so 
r^ as to incur open disgrac^ Marmontol lost her favour after 
the official censure of Utiisaire, and her advanced views did not 
prevent her from observing the forms of religion. A dcvo^ 
Parisian, Mme Geoffrin rarely left the city, so tl»at her joorney to 
in 1766 to visit the king, Stanislas Poniatowski, whom she 
had known m his early days in Paris, was a great event in her life. 
Her expmences induced a sensible gratitude that she had been 
bom Fratifaisf ” and “ parUcuHhe." In her last illness her 
daughter, Th^rise, marquise de la Ferti Imbault, estciuded her 
mother’s old friends so that she might die as a good Christian, a 
proceeding wittily described by the old lady : “ My daughter is 
like G^frey de Bouillon, ^e wished to defend my tomb from 
tbe infidels. Mme Geoffrin died in Paris on the 6th of October 


1777 - 

inidiudu tm Stanislas Augusts Poniatowski tt 
de Mttdamt Geognn, edited by the comte do MouV (iSts) • P do 

MadaL'ceoWin tl sa 
,**"*''“ ®« XVITh siicte: It 

GBOFraoy, toms HUHCOB (167*-173,), French 
chemist, bom m Paris on the 13th of February 167*. waa first 
an apothecaty and then practised medicine. After studyinc at 
Montpellier he accompanied Marshal Tallard on his embassy to 
^ndon m 1698 wd thence travelled to Holland and Italy. 
Keturnmg to Paris he became professor of chemistry at the 
^din du Roi and of pharmacy and medicine at the Collige de 
and dean of the faculty of medicine. He died in Paris on 
** known in connexion 
wth his tobies of affinities (tables its rapports), which he presented 
to the French Academy m 1718 and 17x0. These were lists, 
prepared by collating observations on the actions of substances 
onaupon anothw, showing the varying degrees of affinity exhibited 
^ analogous bodies for different reagents, and they retained 
thew vogue for the rest of the century, until dispiaced by the 
Iffofounder conceptions introduced by C. L. Berthollet. Aiwther 

hnt f 7'r pi^ilosopher’s stone, 

but nevertheless he lielieved that iron could be artificially fanned 
m toe combustion of vegetable matter. His TracUdus it materia 
(xrtiro pushed posthumously in 1741, was Jong celebrated 
Hb brother Claudi Joseph, known as Geoffroy the younger 
(t 685 -i 75 j), was also an apothecary and chemist who, having a 
ronsiderable Imowledge of botany, devoted himself especially to 
the study of Uie essential oils in plsnts. 

GEOWaOY, jnUK* MUIS (1743-1814), French critic, was 
born at R«in« m 1743. He studied in the school of his native 
town and at the ColWge Louis le Grand in Paris. He took orders 
and fuisHed for some time the humble functions of an usher 
evOTtually becoming professor of rhetoric at toe CoUesiManrin. 

A bad tragedy, Cston, was accepted at the Theitre Fratuais, but 
WM never ac^ On the death of Itlie Frtron in 1776 the other 
oollaboratora in the , 4 >uasbV<^ra>Masked Geofitoy tosucoeedhim 
and Iw conducted the journal until in 179* it ceased to appear.’ 
Geoffroy ww a totter critic of Voltaire and his followers, 

for tosdf many enemies. An enthusiastic royalist, 
to published with Fr6ron’s brother-in-law, toe abb< Thomas 
Rotw (17^-17^), a journal, VAmi du roi (iKo-irga), 
which possibly did more Jwm than good to the king's cause by its 
lU-advBed partisansilup. During the Terror Geoffroy hid in the 
neighboi^o^ of Paris, only returning in 1799. An attempt to 
Twve toe Atmh lUUrain failed, and Geoffi^ undertook the 
drraatic fauileton of the journal its Hbats. His scathing 
enticums had a success of notoriety, bnt.toeir popularity was 
^hemeral, and toe publicatimi of them (5 vols.. iSip-iSoo) as 
CetmiaUuirattert iramatique proved a faffure. He was also the 
of a perfunctory CommtnUtirt on toe works rf Racine 

prefij«dto Unormant’s«diti(m ,(i8o8). He diod in Paris on the 

t7tn of Ifabnitry 1814, 


OEOI^y BAlMT-HIUiRB, SlMHlW(i 77 o-i 844 ), Jhaoh 
natwal^, ww the son of Jean Gtetfd Geoffroy, procurator and 
“Wffittosto of Etampes, S«ne-etOise, nrhere he was born on the 

church he entered the 
a^e of Navarre, in Paris, where he studied natural philroophy 
under M. J. Briison; and in 1788 he obtained one of toe esmoni 
^ of the chapter of Sainte Croix at Etampes, and alio a 
benefice. Science, however, offered him a more congoiial career, 
tod he fpmed from his father permission to remain m Paris, and 
to attend the lectures at the ColWge de Fiance and the lardin des 
Fltotes, on the condition that he should also read law He 
accordingly took up bis residence at Cardinal Lemoine’s oo'llege 
and there became the pupil and soon the esteemed associate of 
wiBsons ftwnd, toe abbi Hauy, the mineralogist. Having, 
before the dose of the year 1790, token the degree of bachelor m 
law he bec^ a student of medicine, and attended the lectures of 
^ F. de Fourcroy at the Jardin des Plantes, and of L T. M. 
Danbmtim at the Collige de France. His studies at Park were at 
length su^enly mtoupted, for, in August 1792, Hauy and the 
other professors of Lemome’s college, as also those of toe college 
of Navwe, were mested by the revolutionists as priests, and 
confined in the prison of St Firmin. Through the influence of 
Daubenton and others Geoffroy on the 14th of August obtained 
an order for the release of Haiiy in the name of the Academy : 
still ol^r professors of the two colleges, save C. F. Lhomond 
who liad rescued by his pupil J. L. Taliien, remained in 
ronhnement. Geoffroy, foreseeing their certain destruction if 
they remained m the hands of the revolutionists, determined if 
I^ible to secure their liberty by stratagem. By bribing one of 
the officials at St Firmin, wd disguising himaelf as a commissioner 
ot he gained admission to hk friends, and entreated them 

AU, however, dreading 
lest their deliverance should render the doom of toeir fellow- 
c^tives the more certain, refused the offer, and one priest only 

Already on the 

night of toe 2nd of September the maaincreof the prosaibed had 
be^n, when Geoffroy, yet intent on saving the life of his friends 
tod teac^ repaired to St Firmin. At 4 o’clock on the morning 
of toe yd of September, after eight hours’ waiting, he by means 
of a laddw fisted the esc^ of twelve ecclesiastics, not of die 
n^^ of his a^uomtonce, and then the i^pTOach of dawn and 
toe dischaige of a gun directed at him warned him, hk chief 

^rposetoacwtnphshed, to return to hk lodgings. Leaving Paris 
he rrtired to Etampes, where, in consequence of the anxieties of 
which he h^ lately been the prey, and the horrors which he had 
witnessed, he was far some time seriously ill. At the beginning 
of the winter of 1792 he returned to his studies in Paris, and m 
^ch of the follow^ year Daubenton, through the interest of 
rte^rdin de Saint Pierre, procured him the office of sub-keeper 
and assistant demonstrator of the cabinet of natural historv 
vacant by the resignation of B. G. E. JtocipJde. By a law 
passed m June 1793, Geoffroy was appointed one of the twelve 
prtoessors of the newly constituted museum of natural historv 
tong areigned the chair of zoology. In toe same year he 
busttd hnnself with the formation of a menagerie at that 
uistitution. 

, In 1794 through the introduction of A. H. Tessier he entered 
into oor^ndence with Georges Cuvfar, to whom, after the 
perus^ of some of his manuscripts, he wrote: “ Venez iouer 

%islateur de I’histoire 
natureUe. Shorty after the appointment of Cuvier as assistant 
« the Mustum d’Histoire NatureUe, Geoffroy received him into 
his houte. The twd friei^ wrote together five memoirs on 
natur^ history, one of which, on tine daaiifieatioa of mammals 
pute forward the idea of toe snbordmation of characters upon 
roidogical system. It was in a paper 
^titnd Histotra dos MakISj ou singes de Uodagascar,’' written 
m i79^toat Geoffroy first gave expression to his views on “ the 
u^of organic oooiposition,’' the influence of which is per- 
oeptftle m all hk subsequent writings; nature, he observes, 
presents us with only one plan of construction, the some in 
principle, but varied in its acoessory parts. 
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In 1798 Geoffroy w«» chosen a member of UK great scientific 
expedition to and on the capitulation of Alexandria in 
i&oi, he tac 4 part in resistuig the claim made by the 
British general to the eoltetioas of tte expedition, declaring that, 
were that demand persisted in, history would have to record 
that be also had burnt a library in Alexandria. Early in January 
tSos Gcofiroy returned to his accustomed labours in Paris. He 
was elected a member of the academy of sciences of that city 
in .September 1807. In March of the following year the emperor, 
who had already recognized his national services by the award 
of the cross of the kgion. of honour, selected him to visit the 
moseusns of Portugal, for the purpose of procuring collections 
from them, and in the face of considerable opposition from the 
British he eventually was successful in retaming them as a 
permanent possession for las country. In 1809^ the year after 
his return to France, he was made professor of zoology at the 
faculty of sciences at Paris, and from that period he devoted 
himself more exclusively than before to anatomical study. In 
t8i8 he gave to the world the first part of his celebrated Philo- 
sophie anatomujue, die second volume of which, published in 
1822, and subsequent memoirs account for the fonnation of 
monsteo8iti» on the principle of arrest of development, and of 
the attraction of similar parts. When, in 1830, Geoffroy pro¬ 
ceeded to apply to the invertebrata his views as to the unity of 
animal composition, he found a vigorous opponent in Georges 
Cuvier, and the discussion between them, continued up to the 
time ci the death of the latter, soon attracted the attention of 
the scientific throughout Europe. Geofiroy, a synthesist, con¬ 
tended, in accordance wkh his Aeory of unity of plan in organic 
composition, that all animals ate formed of the same elements, 
in the same number, and with the same cotmexions ; homologous 
parts, however they differ in form and size, must remain associated 
in the same invariable order. With Goethe he heM that there 
is in nature a law of compensation or balancing of growth, so 
that if one organ take on an excess of development, it is at the 
expense of some other part ; and be maintained that, since 
nature t^es no sudden leaps, even organa which are superfluous 
in any given species, if they have played an important part in 
other species of the same family, ore retained as rudiments, 
which testify to the permanence of the general plan of creation. 
It was his conviction that, owing to the conditions of life, the 
same forms had not been perpetuated since the origin of all 
things, although it was not his belief that existing species are 
becoming modified. Cuvier, who was an aaalytioal observer of 
facts, admitted only the- prevalence of “ laws of co-existence ” 
or “ harmony ” in animal organs, and maintained the absolute 
invariability of species, which he declared bad been created 
with a regard to the circumstances in which they were placed, 
each organ contrived with a view to the function it had to 
fulfil, thus putting, in Geoflroy’s considerations, the effect for 
the cause. 

In July 1840 Geoffroy became blin^ and some months later 
he bad a paralytic attack. From that time his strength gradually 
failed him. He resigned his chair at the museum in 1841, and 
died at Paris on the 19th of June >844. 

Gaoffioy wrote : Catalogut its mmssmifiru du iitssium Nttiasul 
i'Hittoin i/aimtUt {i8i3)linot quite completed; Philosophit oMiii- 
miam —t. i., Httorrants rtapitaiokt) and t, ii., D»s stumstruiy- 

siUi kummints Ifieia); SysUmt itiiart its m a m mifiru tt dti 
•iMstur (tat pt., 1824); Sac It prinoipt it I’usitil it composstUm 
orgaaiqm (leaSJ; CeUn it i'MitM’re maltitiUi itt mamtnifittt 
(>829) I Ptineipet it pkHotopl^it toolagiqut (1830); £iwitt ptograa- 
tivis d'UH uatusvilittr (1833); Ftagnsttiti biopvpkiguis (1831); 
NotioHt lyisikitigists, ktiloriguts tl fiiiytiolagigim it pkiioaopkit 
naturtllt (1838), and other works; also part of the Dtseriptiim it 
l’£typli par la toatmiition da uitnees (1621-1830); and, with 
Fredccic Cuvier <177^-1836), a youaser brother efiG. Cnvier, Histoin 
naturtllt in masnmifitts (4 vols., 1820-1842); bsiides uumerons 
papers on such aubjects as the anatomy of maaopials, rumraants 
and eieetrieal fiahea, the vertefarate theoiy of the skull, the opeeeula 
of fishes, teratolqfiy, paheoutalegy and the influence of surrouadmg 
condStiaBs in reodnjmiK aidnial fonni. 

^ Vit, travaut, el ioetrint scientipqut i'Pliinnt Gttffroy Saint- 
Hilairi, pat son fils M. Uii<jre Gioffroy Sainl-Hilaist ' {Pdjia and 
Strasburg, 1847), to which is appen^d a list of Ceaflroy’.s works; 
and Joly, in Biog. univtrstllt, t. xvi. (1836). 


OBOFnOT tAlirr^HaAli^ MDORB French 

zoologttt, son of the precodi^, was torn at Fms on Uie of 
December *805. In Wearlier years he Showed an aptitude'for 
mathematics, but eventually he devoted himself to tlNi'SMtl^ 
of ^unil history and of medicine, and' in 1824 be'was'ai^inted 
assistant naturalist to hk father. On the occasion of his taking 
the degree of doctor of mcdknie in September 1839, he read a 
thesis entitled Proposiliata sw> la monsirmiUi, eansidirit tktt 
Pkomm el leu animam; and in t& 3»-^837 was pubfisM his 
great teratological work, Mdsloite ginitaie et pafHeuUke ie$ 
anamrdies it rargottisation elh$ I'lUmwi* el Us animaux, 3 vole. 
8vo, with 20 plates. In 1829 he delivered for bis father the second 
part of a course of lectures on omhhokigy, and during the three 
following years he taught zoology ett the Athenee,and teratology 
at the Ecole pratiqiie. He was elected a member of the academy 
of sciences at Paris in 1833, was in 1837 aj^nted to act as 
deputy for his father at the faculty of sciences in Paris, and in 
the following year was sent to Bordeaux to organise a similar 
faculty there. He became successively inspector of the academy 
of Paris (1840), professor of the museum on the retirement ^ 
his father (1841), inspector-general of the university (1844), 
a member of the royal council for public instruction (1845), and 
on the death of H. M. D. de BlamviHe, professor of zoology 
at t^ faculty of sciences (18^0). In 1854 be founded thu 
Acclimatization Society of Puis, of which he was president. 
He died at Paris on tlte loth of November 1861. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, ho wrote : Bssais it taolagii 
ginerali (1841) ; Vie . d'Blitnnt Geaffray Sainl-Hihire (1847); 
A celimatalivtt el domestication its animaux utiles (1649,; 4th od., 
1S61) ; Lettres sur Its substances tlimeulaixis et parlicsdiiremeiil sur 
la viandt de cheval (183d) ; and llisloire naiureUt giniralt des rigna 
organiques (3 vols., 18^-1862), which was not quite completed. 
He was tlie author abo ol various papers on soology, comparative 
anatomy and paUeontology. 

CnOORAPHY (Gr. 79, earth, and ypiiptiv, to write), the 
exact and organized knowledge of the distribution of phenomena 
on the surtee of the earth. The fundamental basis of geography 
is the vertical relief of the earth’s crust, which controls idl 
nwbile distributions. The grander features of the relief of the 
lithosphere or stony crust of the earth control the distribution 
of the hydrosphere or collected waters which gather into tbs 
hollows, filling them up to a height eorrespoBding to the volume, 
and thus producing the important practical division of the 
.surface into land and water. The distribution ol the mass of 
the atmosphere over tiie surface of tlie earth is. also controlled 

the relief of the crust, its greater or lesser density at the surface 
corre^xmding to the lesser or greater ele'vation of the surface. 
The sunplicity of the zonal distribution of solar energy on- the 
earth’s surface, which would characterize a uniform globe, is 
entirirfy destroyed by the dissimilar action of land and water 
with regard to radiant heat, and by the influence of crust-forms 
on the direction of the resulting circulation. The influence of 
physical environment becomes clearer and stronger when the 
distribution of plant and animal life is considered, and it is 
less distinct in the ease of man, the reason is found in the modifica¬ 
tions of environment consciously produced by human effort. 
Ge^aphy is a synthetic science, dependent for the data with 
which It deals on the result* of specialized sciences such as 
estrononre, geology, oceanography, meteorology, biology and 
mithropotogy, as as on topographical description. The 
physicu axA natural sciences are concerned in geography only 
so far as thm deal with the forms of the earth's surface', or as 
regards the distribution of phenomena. The distinctive taih of 
geography as a science is to investigate the control exercised by 
the crust-forms directly or indirectly upon the various mobile 
distributions. This gives to it unity and definrteness, and renders 
superfluous the attem^ that have been made from time to 
time to define the Hmits which divide geography from geology 
on the one hand and from history on the other. It is essentfu 
to classify the subject-matter of geography in such a manner as 
to give pnimineoce not only to fo<^ but to their mutual relations 
and their natural and inevitable dner. 

The fundamental conception of gragraphy is form, including 
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tbi<figore of the earth and the varieties of crustal reUef. Hence 
nathematical geography (see Hap), including cartography as 
a practical application, comes first. It merges into physical 
geography, wwh takes account of the forms of the lithosphere 
(geomorphology), and also of the distribution of the hydrosphere 
and the rearrangements resulting from the workings of solar 
energy throughout the hydrosphere and atmosphere (oceano¬ 
graphy and climatology). Next follows the distribution of plants 
and animals (biogeography), and finally the distribution of 
mankind and the various artificial boundaries and redistributions 
(anthropogeography). The applications of anthropogeography 
to human uses give rise to political and commercial geography, 
in the elucidation of which all the earlier departments or stages 
have to be considered, together with historical and other purely 
human conditions. The evolutionary idea has revolutionised 
and unified geography as it did biology, breaking down the old 
hard-and-fast partitions between the various departments, and 
substituting the study of the nature and influence of actual 
terrestrial environments for the earlier motive, the discovery 
and exploration of new lands. 

ffisioRv OF Gkogbafhicai. Thkorv 

The earliest conceptions of the earth, like those held by the primi¬ 
tive peoples of the present day, are diflicult to discover and almost 
impossible fully to grasp. Early generalizations, as fur as they were 
made from known facts, were usuaJly expressed in symbolic language, 
and for our present purpose it is not profitable to s|K'Culalc on the 
underlying truths which may sometimes be suspected in the old 
mythological cosmogonies. 

The first definite geographical theories to affect the western world 
were those evolved, or at least first expressed, by the Greeks ‘ 
. . The earliest theoretical problem of geography was the 
2*^ form of the earth. The natural aupimaition that the earth 
Mm ® ‘***''' “t clllpbcal in outline, had in the 

time of Homer acquired a special definiteness by the 
introduction of the idea of the ocean river bounding the whole, an 
application of imperfectly understood observations. Tliales of 
... Miletus is claimed as the first exponent of the idea of a 
MHamir “Pbencal earth ; but, although this does not appear to be 
• warranted, his disciple Anaximander (c, 580 n.c.) put 
forward the theory that the earth had the figure of a solid body 
hanging freely in the centre of the hollow sphere of the starry lieavens. 
The Pythagorean school of philosophers adopted the theory of a 
saherical earth, but from metaphysical rather than scientific reasons ; 
their convincing argument was tliat a sphere being the most perfect 
solid figure was the only one worthy to circumscrilic the dwelling- 
place of man. The division of the sphere into parallel zones and 
some of the consequences of this generalization seem to have pre¬ 
sented themselves to Parmenides (r. asn n.c.); but these ideas did 
not influence the Ionian school of phlIo.sopherB, who in their treat¬ 
ment of geography preferred to deal with facts demonstrable by 
„ , travel rather than with speculations. Thus Hecatacus, 

claimed by H. F. Tozor ’ as the father of geography on 
account of his Periodos, or general treatise on the earth, did not 
advance Iieyond the primitive conception of a circular disk. He 
systematized the form of the land within the ring of ocean—the 
eizova^i'i), or habitable world— by recognizing two continents: 
Europe to the north, and Asia to the south of the midland sea. 
Jfireislsj Herodotus, equally oblivious of tlie sphere, criticized and 
’’ ridiculed the circular outline of the oekumene, which he 
knew to be longer from east to west than it was broad from'horth to 
south. He also pointed out reasons for accepting a division of the 
land into three continents—Europe, Asia and Africa. Beyond the 
limits of his personal travels Herodotus applied the characteristically 
Creek theory of symmetry to complete, in the unknown, outlines 
TitUt lands and rivers analogous to those which had been 


•fva- 


explored. Symmetry was in fact the first geographical 


mttrr. 


theory, and the effect of Herodotus's hypothesis that the 
Nile must flow from west to east before turning north in 
order to balance the Danube running from west to cast before turning 
south lingered In the maps of Africa down to the time of Mungo 
Park,« 

To Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) must be given the distinction of found¬ 
ing scientific geography. He demonstrated the sphericity of the 

* A concise sketch of the whole history qf geographical method or 
theory as distinguished from the history of geographical discovery 
(see later section of this article) is only to be found in the introduction 
to H. Wagner's l.tkrhmh dtr Gtopnpkie, vol. i, (Leipzig, 1900), 
which is in every way the most complete trcatlae on the principles of 
geography. 

' Hittory Bf Attcitnt G*ograpky (Cambridge, 1897), p, 70. 

> See J. L, Myres, “ An Attempt to reconstruct the Maps used by 
Herodotus," Gtograpkical Journal, viii, (1896), p. 605. 


earth by three arguments, two ol which could be tested by obeer- 
vation. These were: (i) that the earth.must be spherical, because 
of the tendency of matter to fall together towards a com- 
mon centre; (2) that only a sphere could always throw a 
circular sh^w on the moon during an eclipse; and (3) ^J?* 
that the shifting of the horizon and the appearance of 
new constellations, or the disappearance of familiar stars, as one 
travelled from north to south, could only be explained on the hypo¬ 
thesis that the earth was a sphere. Aristotle, too, gave greater 
definiteness to the idea of zones conceived by Parmenides, who had 
pictured a torrid zone uninhabitable by reason of heat, two frigid 
zones uninhabitable by reason of cold, and two intermediate temper¬ 
ate zones fit for human occupation. Aristotle defined the temperate 
zone as extending from the tropic to the arctic circle, but there is 
some uncertainty as to the precise meaning he gave to the term 
" arctic circle." Soon after his time, however, this conception was 
clearly established, and with so large a generalization the mental 
horizon was widened to conceive of a geography which was a science. 
Aristotle had himself shown that in the southern temperate tone 
winds .similar to those of the northern temperate zone should blow, 
but from the opposite direction. 

While the theory of the sphere was being elaborated the efforts of 
practical geographers were steadily directed towards ascertaining 
the outline and configuration of the ofkument, or habitable „ 
world, the only portion of the terrestrial surface known 
to the ancients and to the medieval peoples, and still 
retaining a shadow of its old monopoly of geographical **4” 
attention m its modem name of the Old wrld." "hie **"*'*• 
fitting ol the oikumtni to the sphere was the second theoretical 
problem. The circular outline had given way in geographical 
opinion to the elliptical with the long axis lying oast and west, and 
Aristotle was inclined to view it as a very long and relatively narrow 
band almost encircling the globe in the temperate zone. His argu¬ 
ment us to the narrowness of the sea between West Africa and East 
Asia, from the occurrence of elephants at both extremities, is difficult 
to understand, although it shows that he looked on the distribution 
of animals as a problem of geography, 

lythagoras had speculated as to the existence of antipodes, Iiut 
it was not until the first approximately accurate measurements of 
the globe and estimates ol the length and breadth of the 
othumenc were made by Eratosthenes (e. 230 n.c.) that 
the fact that, as then known, it occupied less than a quarter 
of the surface of the sphere was clearly recognized. It was "*"^**- 
natural, if not strictly logical, that the ocean river should be extended 
from a narrow stream to a world-embracing sea, and here again 
Greek theory, or rather fancy, gave its modem name to the greatest 
feature of the globe, llie old instinctive idea of symmetry must 
often have suggested other otkumint balancing the known world 
in the other quarters ol the globe. The Stoic philoaophers, especially 
Crates of Mallus, arguing from the love of nature lor life, placed an 
osAufflsne in each quarter of the sphere, the three unknown world- 
islands being those of the Antoeci, Perioeci and Antipodes. This 
was a theory not only attractive to the philosophical mind, but 
eminently adapted to promote exploration. It hod its opponents, 
however, for Herodotus showed that sea-basins existed cut off from 
tlio ocean, and it is still a matter of controversy how far the pre- 
Ptolemaic geographers believed in a water-connexion between the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. It is quite clear that Pomponius Mela 
(c. A.n. 40), following Strabo, held that the southern temperate zone 
contained a habitable land, which he designated by the name 
Anliektkones, 

Aristotle left no work on geography, so that it is impossible to 
know what facts he associated with the science of the earth's surface. 
'The word geography did not appear before Aristotle, 
the first use of it being in the Utpl riaiuor, which is one Arlsreil* i 
of the writings doubtfully ascribed to him, and H. ^rger 
considers that the expression was introduced by Eratos- 
them's.* Aristotle was certainly conversant with many 
facts, such as the formation of deltas, coast-erosion, and to a certain 
extent the dependence of plants and animals on their physical 
surroundings. He formed a comprehensive theory ol the variations 
of climate with latitude and season, and was convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of a circulation of water between the sea and rivers, though, 
like Plato, he held that this took place by water rising from the sea 
through crevices in the rocks, losittg its dissolved salts in the process. 
He speculated on the differences in the character of races of mankind 
living in different climates, and correlated the political forms of 
communities with their sitaation on a aeashore, or in the neighbour¬ 
hood ol natural .strongholds. 

Strabo (c. 30 B.c.-A.D. 24) followed Eratosthenes rather than 
Aristotle, but with sympathies which went out more to the human 
intoraats than the mathematical basia ol geography. He mumk. 
compiled a very remarkable work dealing, in large measure ’ 
from personal travel, with the countries surrounding the Mediter- 
Meon. Hr may be said to have set the pattern which was followed 
in succeeding ages by the compilurs of " political geographies " 


* Gtsekicklt dor mumckaiOichtn Erdkunda dtr Griickan (Leipzig, 
ifigf), Abt. 3, p. 60. 
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kas with tfaeoriei than with tact*, and Ulaatratigg rather thm 
torntuating the principleB of the icience. 

Clandios Ptokmaeoi U. a.d. 150) concentrated in hi* writing* the 
final outcome of aU Greek geographical learning, and pa«aed it acroes 
the gulf of the middle age* by the lumd* of the Arab*, 
to fcam the starting-point of the eeience in modem time*. 
Hi* geography was ba*ed more immediately on the work of hi* 
predeceeaor, Uaiinu* of Tyre, and on that of Hfaparchus, the 
follower and critic of Eratosthenes, It was the ambition of Ptolemy 
to de*(^be and represent accurately the surface of the otkumtm, 
for which purpose he tordc immense trouble to collect all existing 
determination* of the latitude of places, all estimates of longitude, 
and to make every possiblo rectif cation in the estimate* of distances 
by land or sea. His work was mainly cartographical in it* aim, 
and theory was as far as possible excluded. The symmetrically 
placed hypothetical islands in the great continuous ocean disa]rpeared, 
and the otMumetu acquired a new form by the representation of the 
Indian Ocean as a larger Mediterranean completely cut off ^ land 
Irom the Atlantic. The terra iitcoprita uniting Africa and Farther 
Asia was an unfortunate hypothesis which helped to retard explora¬ 
tion. Ptolemy used the word geapaphy to signify the description 
of the whole oekamene on mathematical principles, while cAoro- 
paphy signified the fuller description of a particular region, and 
hpography the very detailed description of n smaller locality. He 
introduced the aiiulle that geography represented an artist's .sketch 
of a whole portrait, while chorography corresponded to the careful 
and detailed drawing of an eye or tur ear.^ 

The Caliph al-Mamfln (c. a.d. 813), the son luid successor of 
Hfirfln al-RashId, caused an Arabic version of Ptolemy's great 
astronomical work (Iiisrafit luyiert/) to be made, which is known 
as the Almagest, the word being nothing more than theGr. layleTt; 
with the Arabic article al prefixed. The geography of Ptolemy was 
also known and is constantly referred to by Arab writers. The 
Arab astronomers measured a degree on the plains of Mesopotamia, 
thereby deducing a fair approximation to the size of the earth. 
The caliph's libmrian, Abu Jafar Muhammad Ben Musa, wrote a 
geographical work, now unfortunately lost, entitled tiasm el A rsi (“ A 
Description of the World "), wltich is often referred to by subsequent 
writers as having been composed on the model of that of Irtolomy. 

The middle ages saw geographical knowledge die out in Christen¬ 
dom, although it retained, through the Arabic translations of 
Ptolemy, a certain vitaliW in Lslam. The verbal Inter- 
pretatlon of Scripture led lactantius (e. a.d. 3*0) and 
mtMIe o^ber ecclesiastics to denounce the spherical theory of the 
earth as heretical. The wretched subterfuge of Cosmos 
^ ’ (c. A.D. 530) to explain the phenomena of the apparent 

movements of the sun by means of an earth modelled on the plan 
of the Jewish Tabernacle gave place ultimately to the wheel-maps 
—the T in an 0—^which reverted to the primitive ignorance of the 
times of Homer and Hecataeus,* 

The journey of Marco Polo, the increasing trade to the East and 
the vo^ges of the Arabs in the Indian Ocean prepared the way for 
the reacceptance of Ptolemy's ideas when the sealed books or the 
Greek orimnal were translated into Latin by Angelas in 14x0. 

The old arguments of Aristotle and the old measurements of 
Ptolemy were used by Toscanelli and Columbus in urging a westward 
Bevivml a! I^^ia; and mainly on this account did the 

ssusiaafij of tbe Atlantic rank higher in the history of 

a—scientific ge^raphy thiui the laborious feeling out of the 
coast-lino of Africa, mit not until the voyage of Magellan shook 
the scales from the eyes of Europe did modem geography begin to 
advance. Discovery had outrun theory; the rum of new fects 
made Ptolemy practically obsolete in a generation, after having been 
the fount and origin of all geography for a millennium. 

The earliest evidence of the reincarnation of a sound theoretical 
geography is to be found in the text-books by Peter Apian and 
Sebastian Munster. Apian in his Cosmopaphuus liber, 
published in 13*4, and subsequently edited and added to 
by Gemma Frisius under the title of Cosmopapkia, based the whole 
science on mathematics and measurement. He followed Ptolemy 
closely, enlarging on his distinction between geogmphy and choro- 
gnphy, and expressing the artistic analogy in a rough diagram. 
This slrader distinction s was made much of by most subsequent 
srriters until Nathanael Carpenter in 1623 pointed out that the 
difference between geography and chorography was simply one of 
degree, not of kind. 

Sebastian Milnster, on the other hand, in his Coemepatkia 
universalis of 1344, paid no regard to the mathematical basis of 
Muster 8<>°8<'®Pbyi but, following the model of Strabo, described 
‘ the world according to its different political divisions, 
and entered with great zest into the question of the productions 


4 vpls., Leipzig, 1887-1893)' ore standard authorities on the Greek 
geoni^ers. 

'The mriod of the early middle ages is dealt with in Beasley's 
Dawn 0/ Modem Geopapky (London; part i., 1897 i part ii., 1901; 
part itt., 1906); see also Winstedt, Coatnot Indieoplessstes (1910). 


of countries,, and into the manners and costume* of the vaiiou* 
peoples. Thus early commenced the smauratioa between what wore 
loBg called m a th e m atical and politieal geography, the one subject 
aimealing soainly to mathemoticiaas, the other to historiana. 

Throughout the 16th and 17th centuries the rapidly acenimilatlng 
store of facts as to the extent, outline and mountain and river 
systems of tlie lands of the earth were put in order by the generation 
of cartographers of which Mercator was the chief; but the writings 
of Apian and Milnster hold the field lor a hundred years without a 
serious rival, unless the many annotated edition* of Ptdemy might 
be so considered. MoanwhUe the new facts were the subject of 
original rtudy by philosophers and by practical men without reference 
to classical traditions. Bacon aigued keenly on geograi^ieal 
matters and was a lover of maps, in which he observ^ and reasoned 
upon such resemblances as that between the outlines of South 
America and Africa. 

Philip Cluver's Introductio in geograpkiam universam tarn veterem 
giiam novam was publiifixed in 1624. Geography he defined as 
" the description of the whole earth, so far as it is known chnertue 
to us.” It IS distinguished from cosmography by dealing 'rnrreme- 
with the earth ahme, not with the universe, and from diorography 
and topography by dealing with tlio whole earth, not with a country 
or a place. The first book, of fourteen short chapters, is concerned 
with the general properties of the globe; the remaining six Ixxxks 
treat in considerable detail of the countries of Europe and of the 
other continents. Each country is described with particular regard 
to its pedple as well as to its surface, and the prominence given to 
the human element is of special interest, 

A little-known book which appears to have e.scapcd the attention 
of most writers on the history of modern geography was published 
at Oxtiotd in 1G25 by Nathanael Carpenter, fellow of - 
^eter College, with the title Geopapkte delineated forth •ro’uannr. 
in Turn Bookes, containing the Spkericall and Topicall parts thereof. 
It is discursive in its style and verixise ; but, considering the period 
at which it appeared, it is remarkable for tho strong common sense 
displayed by the author, his comparative frn'dom from prejudice, 
and his firm application of the methods of scientific reasoning to 
the interpretation of phenomena. Basing his work on the princples 
of Ptolemy, he brings together illustrations from the most recent 
travellers, and does not hesitate to take as illustrative examples 
the familiar city of Oxford and his native county of Devon. He 
divides geography into The Sphenial Part, or tliat for the study of 
which mathematics alone is required, and The Topical Part, or the 
description of the physical relations of parts of the eartli’s surface, 
preferring this division to that favoured by the ancient geographers 
—into general and sixecial. It is distinguished from other English 
geograpdiical books of the period by confining attention to the 
prineij^es of geography, and not describing tho countries of the 
world. 

A much more important work in the history of geographical 
metluxl is the Geografkia generaiis of Bemliard Varenius, a German 
medical doctor of Leiden, who died at the age of twenty- 
eight in 1630, the year of the publication of his book, roevnlve. 
Although for a time it was lost sight of on tho continent, Sir Isaac 
Newton thought so highly of this book that he prepared an annotated 
edition which was published in Cambridge in 1672, with the addition 
of the plates which had been planned by Varenius, but not prorluced 
by the original publishers. ' The reason why this great man took 
so much care in correcting and pubhshing our author was, because 
he thought him neMssary to be read by his audience, the young 
gentlemen of Cambridge, while ho was delivering lectures on the same 
subject from the Lucasian Chair."' The treatise of Varenius is a 
model of logical anangement and terse expression ; it is a work of 
science and of genius; one of the few of that age which can still be 
studied with profit. The English tmnslation renders the definition 
thus: " Geography is that part of mixed matkematics which explains 
the state of the earth and of it* ports, depending on quantity, viz. 
its figure, place, magnitude and motion, with the celestial appear¬ 
ances, Ac. By some it is taken in. ttm limited a sense, for a bare 
description of the several countries ; and by others too extensively, 
who iOong with such a description would tave their pditical con¬ 
stitution." 

Varenius was reluctant to include the human side of geography in 
his system, and only allowed it as a concession to custom, and in 
order to attract readers by imparting interest to the sterner details 
of the science. His division of geography was into two part*—(i.) 
Clenoral or universal, dealing with the earth in general, and explaining 
its properties without r^rd to particular countries; and (ii.) Special 
or particular, dealing wito each county in turn from the chorogrephi- 
cal or tcpognqibicar point of view. General geography was divided 
into—(r) the Absoim part, dealing with the form, dimensions, 
position and substance of the earth, the distribution of land and 
water, mountains, woods and deserts, hydrography (including all 
tho waters of the earth) and the atnm^here ; (2) the netative part, 
including the celestial properties, i.e. latitude, climate zones, longi¬ 
tude, Ac.; and (3) the Comparative part, which “ considers the 


’ From^ronslator's preface to 
(1733)1 sntitled A Complete Sytt 
by Peter Shaw (London, 1756). 
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•uititalui aflikuf'itom eoa^Moia; «■» part wltk another'*'; but 
amdsr thla head the ^aaittoa dtetmod mttt ioai^da, the eithatiaa 
had dtetaacoB oi pthMl, aad aavigatiah. Vattndot tbei not tiaat 
ol motM geagr ap w, bat give) a aobeme tor it under Oree haada— 
Tfmdmi, iMludiag pcaitloa, outUne, beundariea, m m ui t n i na , 
nmet, wooda and daaei^ iratsra, fertility and fniit^ and Ihtdac 
cnatiwee; (a) Cifaww/, indudtnc appeantnce of the heaveoa and 
the eUmata ,* (3] Human, but this was added out at delennoe to 


his syatm s< geogeapby founded a new epodi, and the book- 
translated Into Bawsk, Dutch and Preach—ivas the uachalienged 
standard for more oian a oentnry. Ibe framework was capable of 
aocommodating itself to new facta, aad was indeed far in advance 
of the knowledge of the period. The method included a recognition 
of the causes ni effects of pbenontena os well as the mere fact of 
their occurrence, and for the first time the importance of the vertical 
reliaf of the land was ftlrly recognised. 

The physical skk: of geography continued to be elaborated after 
Varenius's methods, while the histarical side was developed separ¬ 
ately. Both bmnehes, altboo^ enriched by new facts, remained 
etatioBiry so iar as method is concerned until nearly the end of the 
rStli century. The compilation of " get^raphy books *' by unin- 
Btrueted writers Isd to the pemicieus habit, 'which is not yet wholly 
overcome, of reducing the general or “ physical" part to a few 
pages oi concentrateu iniormatioa, and expanding the particular 
or " political" part by htduding unrevlsod traveUers' storiea and 
unoriticai descriptions of the various countries of the world. Such 
books were iu fact not geography, but merely compressed tra'vel. 

The next marked advance in the theory of geography may be 
taken as the noarty simuttaneoua studies of the physical earth 
gff—— carried out by the Swedish chemist, Torbem Bergman, 

■ acting under the impulee of Linnaeus, and by the German 
philosopher, Immanuel Kant. Bergman’s Physical Otscriptiem of 
the EatOt was published m Swedish in lybb, and translated into 
English in 177a and mto Gormun in 1774. It h a plain, stiaight- 
forwsrd deicriptloa of the globe, and of the various phenomena 
of tlie Burhice, dsaiing only with definitely ascertained mets in the 
natural order of their relationships, but avoiding any systematic 
classification or oven definitions 01 terms. 

The problems of geography had been lightened by the destructive 
ciltictim of the Flreach cartographer D'Anvillo (who had purged 
r„ t tfie map of tlie world of the last remnants of traditional 
fact unverified by modem observations) and rendered 
richer by the dawn of the new era nf scientific travel, when Kant 
brought his logical powers to bear upon them. Kant's iseturee On 
phytol geognphy were delivered in the university of Kdmgsbetg 
from 1765 onwards.' Geography appealed to him as a valuable 
educatiimil disGipUnc, the joint foundation with anthropQtngy oi 
that " knowledge of the world ” which was the result of reason 
and ei^stienee. In this connexion he divided the communication 
of eNperieaoe from one person to soother into two categories—the 
narrative «r historical and the descriptive or geographsml; both 
histo^ and geography being viewed a.H dceciiptions, the former a 
deecription in order of time, the latter a description In order of 
space. 

Physical geography be viewed as a summary of nature, the basis 
not only of hialbry but also of “ all the other possible geographies," 
of whicn he eaumerates five, vis. (1) MaihamoHcal geogra^y, which 
deals with the form, hse and movements of the earth and its place 
in the solsr system; (a) Marat geofraphy, or an account or the 
diSerent customs and chameters of monldiul acoording to the rogion 
they inhabit; (3) Political gaograpky, the divisions acoording to 
Uuiir oigonitod governments; (4) 'MetcauEia geography, dealing 
with the trade in the surplus products of countries; (x) Theolog^ 
nagnhhy, or the distribation of rdigiona. Here there is a clear aad 
toiaini statement oi thn itttemcUon and causal relation of all the 
pbenamena of distrlbntian oa the earth's surface, including the in- 
ittonce of phyticsl geography upon the various activities of mankind 
horn the lowest to the highest, h'otwtthstanding ths form of tUs 
ebusiheatioa, Kant Umaeu treats mathematical geography as pre¬ 
liminary to, aad therefore not dependent on, physi^ geography. 
Physical geography itself is divided into two parts: a geswml, 
irbwli baa to do with the earth aad all that belongs to it—water, air 
and land; and a particular, which deals with special products of 
the earth—mankind, enimale, plants end minerals. Particular 
importance is given to the vertical reliaf of the land, on which the 
vaiions branches of human geognphy are shown to depend. 

Alexander von Humboldt (tj 6 o~ills 9 ) was the first modem geo- 
gniifiiac to become a meat tmvellu, and thus to adjuire an extensive 
Murntom ^ first-hand information on whidi an improved 
' system oi geognphy might be founded. The impulse 
given to the study of natunl history by ths example of Uanaese; 
the reeulte brought back by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr Soiander aad tbe 
two Forsters, who accompanied Cook in his voyages of disoovery; 
the studies of De Sanssure in the Alps, and the Uets of desidemta 
in physical geography dmwu up by that investigator, combined to 


' Printed in Sahrifloee our phyiischau Cieogrophia, vol, vi. oi 
Schnbrrt’s aditloo of the coUeOted works of Kant (Lelpsig, 1839). 
First published with notes by Rink in i8oa. 


psepos the way tar Hnndididt The ttiaoiy It ge^amhjr sms 
advanced by Humboldt caolaly btr his fiasisteace on me great 
principle of the uidty tf nwtnsn Ha bronght ail tbe oteervable 
things,'' which the esgsr ooUsctdiii of the previous ceataiy hod »i—n 
hea^g together ragaimiiss of order arsyneoi, into rekthin wit^the 
vertical nltef and the hocfsontal f or ms of the earth's surface. Tbus 
he demonstrated that the forms oi tbs land exercise a directive 
nnd determining infl ismoe on clhnate, plant lUe, ainimal life and on 
man himseif. This Was no new idea; it bad been tamiUsT tar 
.centaries.in a less definite fiinn, deduced from a ptioticoraddetatioM, 
aad so far as regards tbe mraenoe of surrounding eircunutanoee 
npoa man, Kant had already given it tnll expression. Hutnboldt's 
Goncrete illustiatians and the ramarkable peneer of his personality 
enabled him to enforce these principles in a way that produced 
an immediate and lasting ehect. The tTcatiscs on phytical geography 
by Mrs Mary Somerville sod Sir John Herschel (the bttor written 
for the eigbth edition of the Etecyclopaaiia Bntormica) ehowsd the 
efiect produced in Great Britain by tbe stimulus of Humboldt’s vroik. 

Humboldt's contemporary, Carl Sitter (1779-ifijg), extended and 
disseminated the same views, and in his mterprnta^n of '' Com¬ 
parative Geography ” he laid stress co the importance of 
forming conclusions, not from the study of one region by "'“sr. 
itself, but from the tomporison of the pbenoniona of many ptaoes. 
Impressed by the tnfiuenoe of terrestrial relief and climate on human 
movements, Hitter was led deeper and deeper into the study of history 
and archaeology. His monumental Vergleiciande Geegra^ut, which 
was to have made the whole world its theme, died out m a wfideroess 
of detail in twenty-one volumes belore it had covered more of the 
earth’s surface than Asia and a portion of Africa. Some of his 
followers showed a tendeiKy to look rm geography rather as an 
auxiliary to history than os a study of intrinsic worth. 

During the rapid development of physical geography many 
branches of the study of nature, which h^ been included in tlu- 
cosmography oi the early writers, the physiogiraphy o£_ 
Linnaeus and even the lirdkunie of lutter, had been "•Waw 
so much advanced by the labours of specialists that*** 
their connexion was apt to be fbri^ten. Thus geology, **^*' 
meteorology, oceanography arul anthropology develop scisncs. 
into distinct sciences. The absurd attempt was, and sometimes 
is sUU, made by geographers to include ail natural sdenoe in geo¬ 
graphy ; but it IS more common for specialists in the various detnlted 
sciences to think, and sometimes to assert, that the ground of 
phyaienl geography is now fully occupied by these sciences. Political 
geography has been too often looked on from botii sides as a mere 
summary of guide-book knowledge, useful in the schoolroom, a poor 
relation of physical geography that it was rarely necessary to 
recognise. 

The science of geography, passed on from antiquity by Ptolemy, 
re-estabiisbed by Varenius and Newton, and systematised by Kant, 
included within itself definite aspects of all those terrestrial pheno¬ 
mena which are now treated exhaustively under the heads of geology, 
meteotology, oceanography and anthropology; and the mclusian 
of the requisite portkms of the perfected results of these sciences m 
geography is simply tbe gathering in of fruit matured from the seed 
scattered by geography itself. 

The study of geography -was advanced by improvements in carto- 
l^pby (see Map), not only in the methods of survey and projec¬ 
tion, but in the representation oi the tliird dimension by means 
of contour lines mtrodueed by Philippe Buache in 1737, and the 
more remarkable because less obvious invention of isotherms 
introduced by Humboldt in 1817. 

The " argument teom design " had been a favourite form ol 
reasoning amongst Christian theologiass, and, as worked out by 
Palcy in his Nstwel T’teology, it served the useful purpose _ 
of emphasising the fitness which exists between all the 
inhabitants of the earth and their physical environment. Mgic */ or- 
It was held that the earth hod been created so os to fit 
the wants of man in evB^ particular. This argument was ***’***"’'■ 
tacitly accepted or explicitly avowed by ahnoit every writer on the 
theory of geompby, and Carl Ritter dutinctly Teoogm’sed aad 
adopted it os the unifying principle of his lystem. Ai a etudeat of 
natw, however, be did not fail to see, and as professor of geagraphy 
be always taught, that man was in very large measure caaditkmed 
by his uhyai^ environment. The apparent opposition ai the 
observed fact to the assigned theory he overcame by loolting upon 
the forms of the land and the arrangement of land and sen as instru¬ 
ments of Divine Providence for guiding the destiny as well as for 
supplying the requirements of man. This was. tbe central theme of 
BAter’a philosophy ; his religion and his geography were one, and 
ths consequent fervour wltli which he pursued his mission goes far 
to aeooimt for the immense influence he acquired in Gcnnaiur. 

The evolutionary theory, more than hinted at in Kant's “ Physical 
Geography," has, since the writings of Qiarles Darwin, beoeroe the 
unifying principle in geography. The conception of the _ . 

devwopment of the plan of the earth from the first ^'2**'^ 
ceofini of the surface of the planet throughout the long 
geological period.s, the guiding power of environment on , 

the cbcvlirooa ai water and of air, on the distribution <*vnepey. 
of plants and animals, and finally oa the movements of mgn, give 
to geography a philoaophical dimity and a scientific eomplsteness 
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wUch it never tnvioadypoaaottad. The lafiuenca ol eovinmaent 
ea ^ orguimr aey DOt ue quite so patmt'w it wm onoe tidieved 
to be. in the wiltingi of Buckle, foc'm««ui«e,t lod certainly man, 
the ultimate term in the aeiieSr raaete uwm aaid gieatiy modiAM his 
eavimnaMut: yet the fact that eDvmnmeat does infiuenee all 
distribujtiona is eatablishad beyond'the poeidUlity of doabt. In 
this way also the position of geography, at the point where pbysleal 
science meets and mingloa with nrental aeienee, is enpiained and 
justihed. The ohange which took piaoe during the ryth century 
in the subsUocu and style of geography may be well seen by com¬ 
paring the eight voluinos of Hatte-Bnin's Giofrapku uaieerMlle 
(Paris, idia-iSry) with tire twenty-onu volumes of Reclus’s Gto- 
frepAis WMiortell# (Paris, 1876 -1893). 

in estimating the indnoaco of recent writers on geography it is 
usual to assign to Oscar Peschei (1836-1873) ihe cwit of liavtng 
corrected the preponderance wluch Bitter gave to the historical 
element, and of restoring physical geography to its eid prs-eminenoe.r 
As a matter of fact, each of the leading modem exponenta of theo¬ 
retical ge^raphy—such as Ferdinand von Richthofen, Hermann 
Wagner, ^edrich Ratsel, William M. Davis, A, Penck, A. de 
Lapparent and Elis6e Re^s—has his individual point of view, 
one devoting more attentian to the results of geological processes, 
another to anthropological oonditioni, and the rest viewing the 
subject in various blen&gs of the extreme Iwhts. 

The two conceptions which may now be said to animate the theory 
of geography are the genetic, which depends upon processes of 
origin, and the morphologicui, which dejiends on facts of form and 
distribution. 

PnoanEss or Geographical Discovery 

Exploration and geographical discovery must have started from 
more than one centni, and to deal Justly witli the matter one ought 
to treat of tliuse separately 111 tlie early ages before the whole civilised 
world was bound together by the bonds of modem intercommuni¬ 
cation. At the least there should be some cansideratioa of four 
separate systems of discovery—the Eastern, in which Cbineae and 
Japanese explorers acquired knowledge of the geography of Asia, 
and felt their way towards Europe and America; the Western, in 
which the dominant races of the Mexican and South American 
plateaus extended their knowledge ol the American continent 
before Columbus; the Polynesian, in which the conquering races 
ol the Pacific Islands found their way irom group to group; and 
the Mediterranean. For some of these we have no certain infoimar 
tion, and regarding others the tales narrated in the early records 
are so hard to reconcile with present knowledge tliat they ore better 
fitted tu be the battle-ground of schokure championing rival theories 
than the busis of definite history, So it hoe come about that the 
only practieablB history of geographical exploeatiun starts from the 
Mediterranean centre, tlie first home of that dviliutlon wbieta has 
come to be known as European, though its field of activity has long 
since overspread the habitable liuid Of botli temperate eones, eastern 
Asia alone in part excepted. 

From oil oentres the leading motives of exploration were probably 
the same—commercial intercourse, warlike operations, whether 
resulting in conquest or in flight, roligiaus zeal expressed in pil- 
grimogee or miSMOoary journeys, or, from the other nde, the avoid¬ 
ance of persecution, and, more particularly in later years, the 
advancement of knowledge lor its own sake. At different timee one 
or the other motive predonunated. 

l^faco the 14th century b.c, the warrior kings of Egypt had carried 
the power of their azma southward from the delta of the Kile well- 
nigh to its source, and eastward to the confines of Assyria, The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt and the cuneiform mscrlptinu of 
Assyria are rich in records ox the movements and achievementa of 
armies, the conquest of towns and the lubjugation Of peoples; but 
though many of the recorded sites have been identified, tlielir dis¬ 
covery by wandering armies was isolated from their eubsequent 
history end need not concern us here. 

The Pboemicians ere the eerUest Mediterranean people in the 
eonseoutive chain of geographical discovery which Joins prehistoric 
_ time with the present. From Sidon, and later from its 
* nioro famous rival Tyre, the merchant adventurers of 
■leMns, piioeaioia explored and colonieed the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean and fared forth into the Ocean beyond. They traded also 
on the Red sea, and opened up tegular traffio with India as well 
as with the porta of the south and west, so that it was natural for 
Sokxnon to employ the merchant navies of Tyre in hit oversea trade. 
The western emporinm known in the scriptures as Tarshteh was 
probably litua^ fo the lonth of Spain, possibly at Cadik, although 
some writers contend that it woe Certhage in North Africa. StlU 
more diversity of opinion prevails os to the eouthem gold-exportiltg 
port of Ophir, whlcn some soholart placo in Arabia, oroert at one or 
another point cn the east coaet of Africa. Whether associated 
with the exploitetiai of Ophir (y.r.) or not the first great voy^ of 
African discovery appear! to have been acoompUahM by the raoe- 


' Hiilory tif CinHiatitm, vol. i. (1*37). 

* See H, J. Mackinder in Bfitith AttoeiaHon Rtpart (Ipswidh), 
P- 73 *, fh'' Of summary of German opinion, which hns been 
expressed by many writers in a somewhat voluminous literrttare. 


aWan snilii« the Rad sea. Hstodfitus (himaeV h natnUe/teysRer 
ha the jflh ceaMiy »x.) retotse tknt the Btynthui itbf Vedfo of 
the XXVIth Oyaaety (e. 600 n.c.) buitt a fleet «t the Red $M, 
end oonflded H to Hboeiifcian aeilon with the drdera to aaU'MWUa- 
ward'and return to bythe Pilinrs of Hbrenles nnd the Medi- 
terrsneen een. According to the tradition, which Herodotus quoMe 
meptfcally, this woe aooom^shed; but the etory is too vn^b to 
bt WMDCed 41 fflorv thim m OMHibiUtT. 

The great Phoenician colony of Cartoon, founded before 8oe b.c., 
psrpetruited the commeraint enterprise <n the parent state, and ex¬ 
tended toe sphere of practical trade to the ocean shoree of Africa 
and Europe. The most celebrated voyage of antiquity undertaken 
for the expreia purpose of discovery was that fitted out by toe 
senate of C^ha^ under toe eomfflortd of Haime, with toe Intehtloii 
of founding now colonies along the west coast of Africa. According 
to Pliny, ^ only authority on this point, the period of the voyage 
was that of the greatest prosperity of Carthage, which may be taken 
as somewhere between 370 and 480 B.c. The extent ol this voyage 
is doubtful, but it seems protwble that the farthest point leawed 
was on the east-running coast which boutrds the Gulf of Guinea 
on toe north. Himllco, a oonternporaiy of Hanno, was charged 
with an expedition along the west coast of Iberia northward, and 
OS for ae the uncurtain references to this voyage can be understood, 
he seems to have passed the Bay of Biscay and possibly sighted the 
coast of England, 

Tire seg power of the Greek communities on the coast of Asia 
Minor and m the Archipelago began to be a formidable rival to too 
Phoenician soon after the time of Hormo and Himtlco, _ 
and pocuhor interest attaches to the first recorded Greek _ , 

voyage beyotxd the Pillars of Hercules. Pytheiu, a 
navigator of the I’hocean cokmy of Massilta (Marseilles), determined 
the latitude of that port with considerable precision by the somewhat 
clumsy method of ascertaining the length of the longest day, and 
whan, about 330 b.c., he set out on exploration to toe northward 
in search of the lands whence came gold, tin and amber, he followed 
this system of ascertaining his position from time to time. If on 
each occBskm bo himself made the observations his voyage must 
have extended over six years; but it is not impossible that he 
Bscertsiined the approximate length of the longest day in tome cases 
by questioning the natives. Prtheas, whose own narrative Is not 
preserved, coasted the Bay of Biscay, sailed up the Engliih Channel 
end followed thecoast of Britain to its most northerly point. Beyond 
this be ^ke of a land called Tkulf, which, if his estimate of the 
length of tlie longest day is correct, may have been Shetland, but 
wwi potribly Iceland ; and from some contused statements at to a 
sea which could not be sailed thraugh, it has bees assumed that 
Pytheas was the first of the Greeks to obtain direct knowledm of 
the Arctic rei^ons. During this or a secoad voyage Pytheas entered 
too Bttlilc, (Uscovend the coasts where amber is obtained and re¬ 
turned to the Mediterranean. It does not seem that any maritime 
trade followed these discovetfes, and indeed it Is doubtful whether 
bis contemporaries accepted the tnith of Pytheas'i narrative; 
Strabo four hundred years later certahtly did not, but the critical 
studies of modern scholars have rehabilitated the Massilisn explorer. 

Tlie Craeo-Perslan wars had made the remoter parts 01 Asia 
Minor more than a name to the Greek geographers before the time 
of Alexander the Great, but the campaigns of that con- ^ 

queior from 339 to 313 B.c. opened up the greater Asia , 

to toe knowledge of Europe. His armies crossed the plains ** 
beyond the Caspian, penetrated the wild mountam passes north¬ 
west of India, and did not turn back until they had entered on the 
Indo-Gangetio plain. This was one Of the lew great epochs of 
geographical discovery. 

Tm world was henceforth vlcwe4 ns a ven large place stretching 
far on every side beyond the Midland or Hediterraitean Sea, and the 
land Journey of Alexander resulted in a voyage of discovery in the 
outer ocean from the mouth of toe Indus to that of the Tints, 
thus opming direet intercourse between Grecian and Hindu eiviliaa- 
tion. The Greeks who accompanied Alexander described with care 
the towns and villages, the products and the aspect of the country, 
Thu conqueror also firtended to open up trade by sea between Europe 
and India, and the narrative or his general Nearchus records this 
famous voyage ol discovery, the detailed accounts of the chief 
pilot Onesrcrltus being lost. At the beginning of October 3*6 B.C. 
Nearchus left toe Indue with his fleet, and toe anchoragra sought lor 
each Bight are carefully recorded. He entered the Fenian Gulf, 
and rojohied Alexander at Susa, when he was ordered to prepare 
another axpedHfon for the circumnavigation of Arabia. Alexander 
lUsd at Babylon in 333 b.c., and the fleet was dispersed without 
making the voyage. 

The dyhastlea founded by Atexander's generals, Seleucus, An- 
tloehul and Ptolemy, encouraged the same spirit of enterprise whicli 
toeir masWr had fostered, turd extended jgbdgraphical knowledge 
in several directions. Seleucns Klcator estitolished the Greco- 
Baetriait empire and continued toe interconrso with India. Authentic 
intonnatlen respecting the great valley of the Canges was aupplicil 
by Megasthenea on anbaasador by Seleucus, who teached the 
remote ciff'of PataH-pntfB, the tnowra Patna. 

The Pwtetties in Egypt todwerf equal anxiety t6 extend the 
boimAof geographical Imowledge, Ptofomy Euergetes (347-233 b.c.) 
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r«Kl«i<t the greatnt Mrvka to geogmpby by the pratectioa and 
anootmgement oi Knioetheaee, wboae labours gave the first ip- 
pradmat* knowledge of the true else of the roherical 
y. earth. The lecoud Kuergetes and his successor Ptolemy 
r-isHwwe. Latijyjm (11S-115 B.c.) furnished Eudoxus with a fleet 
to explore the Arabian tea. After two successful voyages, Eudoxus, 
impressed with the idea that Africa was surrounded by ocean on the 
south, left the Egyptian service, and proceeded to Cadis and other 
Mediterranean centres of trade seeking a patron who would finance 
an expedition for the purpose of African discovery ; and we learn 
from Strabo that the veteran ex[ilorer made at least two voyages 
southward along the coast of Africa, The Ptolemies continued to 
send fleot.s annually from their Red Sea ports of Berenice and Myos 
Hormus to Arabia, as well as to ports on the coasts of Africa and 
India. 

The Romans did not encourage navigation and commerce with 
the same ardour as their predecessors; still the luxury of Rome, 

~ which gave rise to demands for the vari^ products 

_ of all the countries of the known world, led to an active 

stonaas. caravans. But it was the military 

genius of Rome, and the ambition for universal empire, which led, 
not only to the discovery, but also to the survey of nearly all Europe, 
and of large tracts in Asia and Africa, Every new war produced 
a new survey and itinerary of the countries which were conquered, 
and added one more to the imperishable roads that led from every 
quarter of the known world to ^me. In the height of their power 
the Romans had surveyed and explored all the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, Italy, Greece, the Balkan Peninsula, Spain, Gaul, western 
Germany and southern Britain. In Africa their empire included 
Egypt, Carthago, Niimidia and Mauritania. In Asia they held 
Asia Minor and Syria, had sent expeditions into Arabia, and were 
acquainted with the more distant countries formerly invaded by 
Alexander, including Persia, Scythia, Bactria and India. Itoman 
intercourse with India especially led to the extension of geographical 
knowledge. 

Before the Roman legions were sent into a new region to extend 
the limits of the empire, it was usual to send out exploring expeditions 
to report as to the nature of the country. It is narrated by Pliny 
and Seneca tliat the emperor Nero sent out two centurions on such 
a mission towards the source of the Nile {probabiy about a.d. 60), 
and that the travellers pushed southwards until they reached vast 
marshes through which they could not make their way either on 
foot or in boata This seems to indicate that they had penetrated 
to about g° N. Shortly before a.d. yg Hippalus took advantage of 
the regular alternation of the monsoons to make the voyage from 
the Red Sea to India across the open ocean out of sight of laml 
Even though this sea-route was known, the author of the Piriplus 
of iht Erylkruan Nta, published after the time of Pliny, recites the 
old itinerary around the coast of the Arabian Gull It was, however, 
in the reigns of Sevens and his immediate successors that Roman 
intercourse with India was at its height, and from the writings of 
Pausanias (c. 174) it appears that direct communication between 
Rome and China had already taken place. 

After the division of the Roman empire, Constantinople became 
the lost refuge of learning, arts and taste; while Alexandria con¬ 
tinued to be the emporium whence were imported the commodities 
of the East. The emperor Justinuui (483-365), in whose reign the 
greatness of the Eastern empire culminated, sent two Nestorian 
monks to China, wlio returned with eggs of the silkworm concealed 
in a hollow cane, and thus silk manufactures were established in 
the Peloponnesus and the Greek islands. It was also in the reign 
of Justinian that Cosmas Indlcopleustes, an Egyptian merchant, 
mode several voyages, and afterwards eompoM his Xfurrumtk 
rereygapfa (Christian Topography), containing, in addition to his 
absurd cosmo^ny, a tolerable description of India. 

The great outburst of Mahommodon conquest in the 7th Century 
was followed by the Arab civilixation, having its centres at Bagdad 
— and Cordova, in connexion with which geography again 

lae AiwM. ^ shwe of attention. The works of the ancient 

Greek geographers were translated into Arabic, and start^ with a 
sound basis of theoretical knowledge, exploration once more mule 
progress. From the gth to the I3tb century intelligent Arab 
travellers wrote accounts of what they had seen and heard in distant 
lands. The earliest Arabian traveller whose observations have come 
down to us is the merchant Sulaiman, who embarked in the Persian 
Gulf and made several voyages to India and China, in the middle of 
the gth century. Abu Zaid also wrote on India, and his work is the 
most important that we possess before the epoch-making discoveries 
of Marco Polo. Masudl, a great travclloi who knew from personal 
experience all the countries between Spain and China, described the 
plains, mountains and seas, the dynasties and peoples, in his M$ttdows 
of Gold, an abstract made by himself of bis larger work Ktmt of fits 
'Aim. He died in 956, ana was known, from the comprehensive¬ 
ness of his survey, os the PUny of the East. Amongst his contempo¬ 
raries areie Istauri, who travelled through all the Mahommedan 
countries and wrote hit Book of Climaus In 950, and Ibn Haukal, 
whose Book of Koadt and Kingdoms, based on the work of latakhri, 
ivas written m 976. Idrisi, tb.7 beat known 'of the Arabian geo¬ 
graphical authon, after travelling far and wide in the first haU of 
the lath century, settled in Sicily, where he wrote a treatise descrip¬ 


tive of on anniliary sphere which he hod constructed for Roger 11 ., 
the Norman king, and is tiiU stork he incorporated all accesmbte 
remits of contemporary travel 

The Northmen of Dounark and Norway, whose piratical adven¬ 
tures were the tenor of all the coasts oi Europe, and who established 
themselves in Great Britain and Ireland, la France and 
Sicily, were also geographical explorers in their rough but 
practical way durmg the darkest period of the middle agee. 

All Northmen were not bent on rmine and plunder; many were 
peaceful merchants. Alfred the Great, king oi the Saxons in 
England, not only educated his people in the learning oi the past 
ages; he inserted in thi- geogn^hural works he translated many 
narratives oi the travel of his own time. Thus be placed on recora 
the voyages oi the merchant Glisten in the Baltic, including par¬ 
ticulars of the geography of Germany. And in particular he told of 
the remarkable voyage oi Other, a Norwegian of Helgeland, who 
was the first autlientic Arctic explorer, the first to tell of the rounding 
of the North Capo and the sight of the midnight sun. This voyage 
oi the middle of the 9th century deserves to be held in happy memory, 
for it unites the first Norwegian polar explorer with the first English 
collector of travels. Scandinavian mcTchsiits brought the products 
of India to England and Ireland. From the 8th to the i ith century 
a commercial route from India passed through Novgorod to the 
Baltic, and Arabian coins found in Sweden, and particularly in 
the island of Gotland, prove how closely the enterprise of the North¬ 
men and of the Arabs intertwined. Five-sixths of these coins 
preserved at Stockholm were from the mints of the Samanian 
dynasty, which reigned in Khorasan and Transoxiana from about 
A.D. 900 lu 1000. It wa.s the trade with the East that originally gave 
importance to the city of Visby in Gotland. 

In the end of the gth century Iceland was colonized from Norway ; 
and about 985 the intrepid viking, Eric the Red, discovered Green¬ 
land, and induced some oi his Icelandic countrymen to settle on its in¬ 
hospitable shores. His son, Leif Ericsson, and others of bis followers 
were concerned in the discovery oi the North American coast (see 
ViNLAND), which, but for the isolation of Iceland from the centres 
of European awakening, would have had momentous consequences. 
As things were, the importance of this discovery passed unrecognized. 
The story oi two Venetians, Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, who gave a 
vogue account of voyages in tlio northern seas in the end of the 13th 
century, is no longer to be accepted as history. 

At length the long period of barbarism which accompanied and 
followed the fall of the Roman empire drew to a close in Europe. 
The Crusades had a favourable influence on the intellectual . 

state oi the Western nations. Interesting regions, 
known only by the scant reports of pilgrims, were made 
the objects of attention and study ; while religious seal, ***** 
and the hope of gain, combined with mottves of mere curiosity, 
induced several persons to travel by land into remote regions of the 
East, far beyond the countries to which the operations of the crusaders 
extended. Among these was Benjamin of Tudela, who set out from 
Spain in n6o, travelled by land lo Constantinople, and having 
visited India and some of the eastern islands, returned to Europe 
by way of Egypt after on absence of thirteen years. 

Joannes de IHano Carpini, a Franciscan monk, was the head oi 
one of the missions despatched by Pope Innocent to call the chief 
and people of the Tatars to a better mind. He reached 
the headquarters of Batu, on the Volga, in February 
IZ46 ; and, after some stay, went on to the canp of the 
great khan near Karakorum in central Asia, and returned safely 
in the autumn of 1247. A few years afterwanls, a Fleming named 
Rubraquis was sent on a similar mission, and had the merit of being 
the first traveller of this era who gave a correct account oi the Caspian 
Sea. He ascertained that it had no outlet. At nearly the same 
time Hayton, king of Armenia, made a journey to Karakorum in 
1234, by a route far to the north of that followed by Carpini and 
Rubruquis. He was treated with honour and hospitality, and 
returned liy way of Samarkand and Tabru, to his own territory. 
The curious narrative of King Hayton was tianslated by Klaproth. 

While the republics of Italy, and above all the state oi Venice, 
were engaged in distributing ree rich products of India and the Far 
East over the Western world, it was impossible that motives of 
enrioaity, as wdl as a desire of commercial advantage, should not be 
awakened to such a degree as to impel some oi tine merchants to 
visit those remote lands. Among these were the brothers Polo, who 
traded with the East and themselves visited Tatary. The redtal 
oi ^eir travels fired the youthful imagination of young Marco Polo, 
son of Nicolo, and ha set out for tiie court of KuMoi luan, with his 
father and uncle, in 1263. Marco remained for sevmteen years 
in the service of the Great Khan, and was employed on many 
impmtant miosions. Besides what he learnt from his own obser¬ 
vation, he collected much informatioa firom others concerning 
eountms which be did not visib He returned to Europe possessed 
of a voat store of knowledge reniectlng the eastern parts of the 
world, and, being aiterwardi made a prisoner by the GenoeBe,he 
dictam the narrative of hla travels daring his captivity. The 
work of Marco Polo is the most valuable narrative m travels that 
appeared during the middle ages, and despite a cold reception abd 
many denials of the accuracy of the record, its substantial truthful¬ 
ness has been abundantly proved. 
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JCmionaxiM’Contimwd to do uaeiul goognphica] woric. Among 
tium w«M John of Mont* Corvino, a Fraadacan monk, Andnw of 
PetugU] Jeui Ifad^oU and Friar Jotdanua, who vidm the weat 
coast at indiiai ana above all Friar Odoric of Pordenone. Odoric 
set ont on hit travels about 131S, and his journeys embraced parts 
of India, the Malay Archipel^, China and even Tibet, where he 
was the first Etutqimtn to enter Uiasa, not yet a forbidden dty. 

Ibn Batuta, the great Arab traveller, is separated by a wide space 
of time from his countrymen already mentioned, and he finds hit 
proper place in a chronological notice after the days of Marco Polo, 
for he did not begin hit wanderings until 1325, his career thus coin¬ 
ciding in time wim the fabled joumeyings of Sir John Mandeville. 
While Arab learning flourished during the darkest ages of European 
iroorance, the last of the Arab geographers lived to see the dawn of 
me great period of the European awakening. Itm Batuta went by 
land from Tangier to Cairo, then visited Syria, and performed the 
pilgrimages to Medina and Mecca. After exploring Persia, and agun 
residing for some time at Mecca, he made a voyage down the Red 
sea to Yemen, and travelled through that country to Aden. Thence 
he visited the African coast, toucmng at Mombasa and Quiloa, and 
then sailed across to Ormus and me Persian Gulf. He crossed 
Arabia from Bahrein to Jidda, traversed the Red sea and the desert 
to Syene, and descended the Nile to Cairo. After this he revisited 
Syria and Asia Minor, and crossed the Black sea, &e desert from 
Astrakhan to Bokhara, and the Hindu Kush. He was In the service 
of Muhammad Tughli^, ruler of Delhi, about eight years, and was 
sent on an embassy to China, in the course of which the ambassadors 
sailed down the west coast of India to Calicut, and then visited the 
Maldivo Islands and Ceylon. Ibn Batuta made the voyage through 
the Malay Archipelago to China, and on his return he proceeded | 
from Malabar to Bagdad and Damascus, ultimately reaching Fez, 
the capital of his native country, in November 1349. .After a journey 
into Spain he sot out once mote for Central Africa in 1352, and 
reached Timbuktu and the Niger, returning to Fez in 1333. His 
narrative was committed to writing from his dictation. 

The European country which had come the most completely 
under the influence of Arab culture now began to send forth explorers 
„ . . to distant lands, though the impulse came not from the 

•zataw- b"* fro™ Italian merchant navigators in Sp^ish 

tlaa’ **'Yice. The peaceful reign of Henry III. of Castile is 
famous for the attempts of that prince to extend the 
diplomatic relations of Spain to the remotest parts of the earth. 
He sent embassies to all tbe princes of Christendom and to the 
Moors. In 1403 the Spanish king sent a knight of Madrid, Ruy 
Gonzalez de Clavijo, to the distant court of Timur, at Samarkand. 
He returned in 1406, and wrote a valuable narrative of his travela 

Italians continued to make important journeys in the East 
during the 15th century. Among them was Nicolo Conti, who 
passed through Persia, sailed alou the coast of Malabar, Msited 
Sumatra, Java and tbe south of Cmina, returned by the Red sea, 
and got home to Venice in 1444 after an absence of twenty-five years. 
He related his adventures io Poggio Bracciolini, secretary to Pope 
Eugenius IV.; and the narrative contains much interesting infor¬ 
mation. One of the most remarkable of the Italian travellers was 
Ludovico di Varthema, who left his native land in 130a. He went 
to Egypt and Syria, and for the sake of visiting the holy cities became 
a Mamimmedon. He was the first European who gave an account 
of the interior of Yemen. He afterwards visited and described 
many places in Persia, India and tbe Malay Amhipelago, returning 
to Europe in a Portuguese ship after an absence of five yeara 

In the 13th century the time was approaching when the discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope was to widen the scope of geographical 
enterprise. This great event was preceded by the general 
_ utilization in Europe of the polarity of me magnetic 
2**^f*" needle in the construction of the mariner’s compass. 

Portugal took the lead along this new path, and foremost 
among her pioneers stands Prince Henry the Navigator 
SmrZmSu' (* 394 ~t 4 fio)i wl™ ® patron both of exploration and 
■ of the study of geographical theory. 'The groat westward 
projection of the coast of Africa, and the islands to the north-west 
of that continent, were thi principal scene of the work of the mariners 
sent out at his expense; bilt his object was to push onward and 
reach India tom &e Atlantic. The progress of discovery received 
a check on his death, but only for a time. In 1.^62 Pedro de Cintra 
extended Portuguese eimloration along the Afncan coast and dis¬ 
covered Sierra uone. Feman Gomez followed in 1469, and opened 
trade with the Gold Coast; and in 1484 Diogo Cio discoverM the 
mouth of the Congo. The king of Portugal next despatched Bartolo¬ 
meu Diaz in i486 to continue discoveries southwaias; while, in the 
following year, he sent Pedro de Covilhio and Alfonso de Payva 
to discover the country of Prester John. Diaz succeeded in rounding 
the soutiiem point of Africa, which he named Cabo lormsntoso—the 
Cape of Storms—but King Jofto IL, foreseeing the realization of the 
long-songht passage to India, gave it the stimulating and enduring 
nuneof tile Cape of Good Hqm. Payva died at Cairo; butCoyilhto, 
having heard that a Christian ruler reigned in the mountains of 
Ethiopia, penetrated into Abyssinia in 1490. He delivered tbe letter 
which JoAo n. had addressed to Prester John to the Negus Alexander 
of Abyssii^, but be was detained by that prince and never allowed 
to leave the country. 
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The Portugueae, following the lead of Prince Henry, ocSltinned to 
look for tbe road to India by the Cape of Good Kc^ ' same 
end was sought by Christc^Mr Cottunbus, following tiie 
suggestion of Toscanelli, and undar-ostinmting tbe dla- ' 
meter of the globe, by sailing due west. The voyages of Coliimbns 
(1492-1498) resultM in the discovery of the West Indies and North 
America which barred the way to the Far East In 1493 the pope, 
Alexander VI., issued a bull instituting the famous *' line of demar¬ 
cation ” running from N. to S. 100 leagues W. of the Aiores, to the 
west of which roe Spaniards were authorized to explOte and to the 
east of which the Portuguese received the monopoly of dimovery. 
The direct line of Portuguese exploration resulted in the discovery 
of the Cape route to India by Vasco da Gama (1498), and in 1300 
to the independent discovery of South America by Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral. The voyages of Columbus and of Vasco da Gama were so 
important that it is Unnecessary to detail their results in this place. 
^ Columbus, Chuistophxr ; Gama, Vasco da. 

The three voyages of Vasco da Gama (who died on the scene of Ids 
labours, at Cochin, in 1324) revolutionized the commerce of the 
Ea.st. Until then the Venetians held the carrying trade 
of India, which was brought by the Persian Gulf and Bed * 

sea into Syria and Egy^, the Venetians receiving the 
products of the East at Alexandria and Beirut and distributing 
them over Europe. This commerce was a great source of wealth 
to Venice; but after the discovery of the new passage round the 
Cape, arid the conquests of the Portuguese, the trade of the East 
passed into otiior hands. 

The discoveries of Columbus awakened a spirit of enterprise in 
Spain which continued in full force for u century; adventurers 
flocked eagerly across the Atlantic, and discovery followed 
discovery in rapid succession. Many of the companions " 
of Columbus continued his work, Vicente Yaflez Pinzon 
in 1300 reached the mouth of the Amazon. In the same 
year Alonso de Ojeda, accompanied by Juan de la Cosa, tom whow 
maps we team much of the discoveries of the i6th century navi¬ 
gators, and by a Florentine named Amerigo Vespucci, touched the 
coast of South America somewhere near Surinam, following the shore 
as far as the Gull of Maracaibo. Vespucci afterwards made three 
voyages to the BraziUan coast; and m 1304 he wrote an account 
of his four voyages, which was widely circulated, and became the 
means of procuring for its author at tbe hands ot tlie cartographer 
Waldseemiiller in 1307 the disproportionate distinction of giving his 
name to the whole continent. In 1308 Alonso de Ojeda obtained the 
government of the coast of South America tom Cabo de la Vela 
to the Gulf of Darien; Ojeda landed at Cartagena in 1310, and 
sustained a defeat tom the natives, in which his lieutenant, Juan 
de la Cosa, was killed. After another reverse on the east side of the 
Gulf of Darien Ojeda returned to Hispaniola and died there. The 
Spaniards in the Gulf of Darien were left by Ojeda under the com¬ 
mand of Francisco Pizarro, the future conqueror of Peru. After 
suffering much from famine and disease, Pizarro resolved to leave, 
and embarked the survivors in small vessels, but outside the harbour 
they met a ship which proved to be that of Martin Fernandez Enciso, 
Ojeda's partner, coming with provisions and reinfortements. One 
of the crew of Enciso's ship, Vasco Nufiez de Baltioa, the future dis¬ 
coverer of tlie Pacific Ocean, induced his commander to form a 
settlement on the other side of the Gulf of Darien. The soldiers 
became discontented and deposed Enciso, who was a man of learning 
and an accomplished cosmographer. His work $«m« dt Gtografia, 
which was printed in 1319, is the first Spanish book which gives an 
account of America. Vasco Nufiez, the new commander, entered 
upon a career of conquest in the neighbourhood of Darien, which 
ended in the discovery of the Pacific Ocean on the zsth of September 
1313. Vasco Nufiez was beheaded in 1317 by Pedrarlas de Avila, 
who was sent ont to supersede him. This was one of the greatest 
calamities that could have happened to .South America ; for the 
discoverer of the South sea was on the point of sailing with a little 
fleet into his unknown ocean, and a humane and judicious man would 
probably have been the conqueror of Peru, instead of the cruel and 
Ignorant Pizarro. In the year 1319 Panama was founded by 
imrarias; and the conquest of Peru by Pizarro followed a few years 
afterwards. Hemon Cortes overran and conquered Mexico from 
1318 to 1321, and the discovery and conquest of Guatemala by 
Alvarado, of ^rida by Hernando de Soto, and of Nuova Granada 
by Quesau, followed in rapid succession. The first detailed account 
of the west coast of South America was written by a koenly observant 
old soldier, Pedro de Cieza de Leon, wlio was travellliq in South 
America tom 1333 to 1330, and published bis story at Seville 
in M33. 

The great desire of the Spanisit government at that time was 
to find a westward route to the Moluccas. For this purpose Juan 
Diaz de Solis was despatched in October 1313, and la pmcitit 

Juuary 1316 he discovered the mouth ot the Rio de la L**”" 

mta. He was, however, killed by the natives, and his 
ships returned. In the following year the Portugueee Ferdinando 
Magalhfies, familiarly known as Magellan, laid before Charles V,, 
at Valladolid, a scheme for reaching the Spice Islands by sailing 
westwards He started on the September 1319, entered the 

strait which now bears his name iit October 1320, worked his way 
through between Patagonia and Tlerra del Fuego, and entered on 
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HM Tmit 1^0 tiUdi ha cMwd withoot tightiag aay oi Ita in- 
avBMenU^ gionps. This wsi tnqtiBitkMbly the groftiteit <k 
thd voyogM which foUowad froBi th6>isiiralis ol Prioctt HmPVt AJtd it 
wM renderod pouiUe only by ths magsifiMat couragt of roe oom- 
■iianriM In ipna ol rebellion, mutiny etid etarvatloni U wu the 
dth of hUieh jftt when he reeched the Indrone lelende. Tbonce 
MageUoit proceeded to the Phlhpphies, end there hie career ended 
in la nntmportnnt encoonter wltii hoetite netivai. Eveotually e 
Bhwnyan uaied Seboetian del Cano, sailing home by way ot the 
Cepe of Good Hope, teaohed Son Lucar in command of ths “ Vic¬ 
toria'' on the 6th of September 1511, with eighteen survivon; 
this one ship of the squadron which sa^d on the quest succeeded 
in acconipUsbing the Ant circumnavigation of the glebe, Del Cano 
was received vBth great distinctian ^ the emperor, who granted 
Urn a globe for hie cieit, and the motbi Primtu eireumitdisti me. 

. WhUe the Spaniards were dreumnavigatiag the 

world and completing their knowledge of the coasts of 
. Central and South America, the Portuguese were actively 
. engaged on similar work as regards Africa and the East 
“***"• Indies. 

With Abyssinia tlto mission Of Cevillilo led to further intercourse. 
In April I sio Vasoo da Gama, as viceroy of the Indies, took a fleet 
into the Rod sea, and landed an embassy consisting of Dom Kodrlguez 
dc Lima and Father Fiancisoo Alvaraz, a priest whoso detailed narra¬ 
tive is the earliest and not the least Interesting account we possess 
of Abyssinia, It was not until 1516 that the emboasy was dismissed ; 
and not many years afterwards tlie negus entreated the help of the 
Portuguese against Mahommadnn invaders, and the viceroy sent an 
expeditionary force, commanded by his brother Cristoforo da Gama, 
with 4SU musketeers. Da Gama was taken prisoner and killed, but 
his followers enabled the Christians of At^ssinia to r^ln their 
power, and a Jesuit mission remained in the country. 'The Portu¬ 
guese also established a close connexion with the kingdom of Congo 
on the west side of Africa, and Obtained much information respecting 
the interior of the continent. Duarte Lopec, a Portuguese issttlud 
in the country, was sent On a mission to Rome by the king of Congo, 
and Pope Sixtus V. caused him to recount to his chamberlain. 
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tO'the coaat of Kordb America; and'the (tatnili of hie vttyege were 
emboidied in a letter addressed by Mm to the king of Fnmee from 
Dieppe^ in Juty tjag. In 1334 Jacquee Cartier set' out t* contlnne 
the discowmea et Vetauano, utd vliitetf Newfoundhrod nnd the 
Cnlf of St Lawnane', In the foBewing year he nfadO' ainother 
voyage, d^vered the Maitd of Anttcoell, and -ascended file St 
Lawrence to Hocfaelnga, now Moattea]. He retnmed, sifter passfng 
two winters In Caiuuta; and on another ocoarien he. aln failed’ to 
oitabUih m cotay, Admiral de CoUg^ made eeveral imeneeeesful 
endeavonn to form a colony In Florida nnder Jean Rfbault 
of Dle{we, Rent de Laudonuitre and others, but the settlers 
were fnnoualy assailed by rile Spaniards and the attempt was 
abandoned. 

The reign of EUubeth is faraons for the gallant enterprises that 
were undertaken by sea and land to discover and bring to Ught the 
unknown parts of the earth. The great promoter of YimMUtm. 
Mographical discovery in rile Elkabrthan period was f**.^***' 
RiohaM Hakluyt (1353-1616), who was acti-ve in the for- "T” 
matioft of the two companies for colonizing Virginia in ^ 

1606; and devoted his life to encouraging and recording similar 
undertakings. He published much, and left many valuable p^rs 
at his dsatb, roost of which, together with many other narratives, 
wore pubHAed In i6»a in the great work of the Rev. Samuel Purchas, 
entitled Haktuylm PoriA«m«s, or Purchas his Piltrimes. 

It Is from these works that our knowledlfe of ihe gallant deeds of 
the English and other explorers of the Elizabethan age is mainly 
derived. The meat and splendidly illustrated collections of voyages 
and travels of 'rheodorus de Bry end Hulsius served a similar useful 
purpose on the continent of Europe. One important object of 
fengUsh maritime adventurers of those days was to discover a route 
to Cathay by the north-west, a second wus to settle Virginia, and a 
third was to raid the Spanish settlements in the West Indies, Nor 
was the trade to Muscovy and Turkey neglected; while latterly 
a resolute and .successful attempt was made to establish direct 
commercial relations with India. 

The conception of the north-western route to Cathay now leads 
the story of exploration, for the flrst time as far as important and 




Pigafettn in 1591. A map was attached on Which several great 
equatorial lakes are shown, and the empbo of Monontweri or Un- 
yamwesl is laid down. The moat valuable work on Africa about 
this time is, however, that written by tlie Moot Leo Africartus In 
the early part of Hie i6th century. LCo travelled extensively In 
the north and west of Africa, and was evotitaally taken by pirates 
and sold to a master who presented him to Pope Leo X. At the 
pope's desire he translated nia work on Africa into Italian. 

In Further India and the Malay Atchtpolago the Portuguese 
acquired predomlnatlttg influence at sea, establishing factories on 
the Malabar coast, in the Persian Gulf, at Malacca, and in the Spice 
Islands, and extending their commercial enterprises from the Red 
sea to China. Their misaionaries were received at the court of 
Akbar, and Benedict Goes, a native of ths Azores, was de^tched 
on a journey overland from Agra to China. He started a 1603, 
and, after traversing the least-known parts of Central Asia, he 
reached the confines of China. He appears to have ascended mm 
Kabul to the plateau of the Pamir, and thenoe onwards by Yarkand, 
Khotan and Aksu. He died on the Journey In Match 1607 ; and 
thus, as one of the brethren pronounced his epitaph, " seeking 
Cathay he found heaven.” 

The activity and love of adventure, which became a passion for 
two or three generations In Spain and Portugal, .spread to other 
SI mu a oountries. It was the spirit of the agis; and England, 
. Holland and Franco were fired by it, English enterprise 
5 *“*^** was first aroused by John and Sebastian Cabot, father 
rsmm. Venice end Settled at Bristol 

In the time of He^ VII. The Cabots received a patent In 1406, 
empowering them to seek unknown lands' and John Cabot dls- 
oovered Nesvfbundland and part ol the coast of America. Sebastian 
afterwards atads a vwago to Rio de la Plata in the service of Spain, 
but he returned to England In 1348 and iCcei-ved a pension from 
Bdrvard VI, At his su^ostlon a voyage was undertaken for the dis¬ 
covery of a north-east pasroge to CathW, with Sir Hugh WillonAby 
as captain-general of the fleet end Richard Chancellor as ^lot- 
major. They salted in May 1333, but Willoughby and all bis crew 
perahed on the Lapland coast Chancellor, however, was more 
wrtnnata. He reached the White Sea, pmonred the journey 
overland to Moscow, where he was well received, and may be said 
to ha-ve been the founder of the trade between Ruaria and England. 
He returned to Archangel and brought his ship back In safety to 
England. Oft a second voyage, in 1336, ChanceHOr was drowned : 
and three subsequent voyages, led by Stephen Burrongh, Arthur 
and Charles Jackman, in small craft of 30 tons and under, 
carriad on an examination of the straits which lead into the Kora 
sea. 

The French followed closely on the track .of John Cabot, and 
Noiinan and Breton fishermen frequented the bonks of Newfound¬ 
land at tl» beginning of the rfith century. In '*514 Francis I, sent 
Giovanni da Vertaiano of Florence on an expedition of discovery 


Henry Hudson (1607) and William Baffin {1616) need be mentioned 
here in ord» to preserve the complete conspectus of the history of 
discovery. 'The Dutch emulated the British m the Arctic seas during 
this period, directing tlioir efforts mainly towards the discover of 
a north-east puasage round the northern end of Nevaya Zemlya; 
and Wliliim Wents or Barendsz (1394-1597) is the most famous 
name in this connexion, his boat voyage along the coast of Novaya 
Zemlya after losing MS ship and wintering M a high latitude, being 
one of the most remarkable achievements In polar annals. 

Many English voyages were also made to CuhiFa and the West 
Indies, and twice Enguah vessels followed hi the track Of Magellan, 
and circumnavigated the glolie. In 1377 Francis Drake, who had 
previously served with Hawkins in the West Indies, undertook his 
celebrated ■voyage round the world. Reaching the Pacific through 
the Strait Of Magellan, Drake proceeded northward along the west 
const of America, resdved to attempt the discovery of a northern 
passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The coast from the 
southern extremity of the Californian peninsula to Cape Mendocino 
had been dlacovered by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo and Francisco de 
Ulloa in 1539. Drake's discoveries extended from Cape Mendocino 
to 48° N., Cl which latitude he gave up his quest, sailed across the 
Paelflc and reached the Philippine Islande, returning home round 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1380. 

Thomas Cavendish, emulons of Drake's example, fitted out three 
vessels for an expedition to the South sea m 1386. He took the 
same route as Drue along the west Coast of America. From Cape 
Sari Lucas Cavendish steered across the Pacific, seeing no land until 
he renehed the l4cdrone Islandt. He returned to England la 1388. 
The third EngUMl voyage into the Padfle was not sO fortunate. 
Sir RMhatd Huwklns (1303) on reaching the bay of Atacames, in I' N. 
in 1594, was attacked by a Spanish fleet, and, after a desperate 
n^l engagement, was forced to surrender, Hawkins declared 
his object to be discovery and the survey of unknown tottfls, and 
Ms voyage, though terminating in disaster, bore good fruit. The 
Ohsetvasiont 0/ Sir Richard Ha^ns in his VoynH into ths South Ssa, 

S uMished in i6sz, are very valuable. It was long before another 
iritisli riiip enterra the Pacific Ocean. Sir John Narborougb took 
two ships through the Strait of Magellan in 1670 and touched on 
the coaat of Chile, but it was not until 1683 that Dampier sailed ovci 
the part of the Pacific where Hawkins met his defeat. 

The exploring enterorise of Hie Spanish nafiOn did not wane 
after the conquest of Peru and Mexico, and the acquisition Of the 
vast empire of the Indies. It Was spurred into renewed aCttvfty 
by the audacity of Sir John Hawkins la the West Indies, and by 
the appearance of Drake, Cavendish and Richard Hawkins in the 
Pacific. 

In the interior ol South America the Spanish ccmqaerors had 
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•xptore tba «Mttn bale of the Andei ia what ii now Aifentbie 
PetigdtUa. In t)4e Fnaetoio de OnUua discovered the rriiole 
eoom tin Ama^ iron Its aonne In thi Andes b» tiie AtlaaHe. 
A aeo^ voyacd aa tbe Amaaon «as made in i jdi by the mad pirate 
Lope de Aiidne; but It was not until 1639 that a full aocooat was 
w rit ten of me great river by Father Cristoval de Acnlbii Who ascended 
it from its month and reached the cita of Quito. 

Ihe voyam of Drake aerosa the nwidc was preceded by that of 
Alvaro de sfBarinlia, who Was deapatcbad from Peru in 1367 to 
<*lwo'ver toe great Antsretk contiitent which was believed 
«swsrsa ^ gxcsnd far northward into the South sea, the search 
for which now became one of the leading motives of 
exploratian. After a voyage of eighty days across the 
Pacific, Mendafla discovered the Solomon Islands; and the expedi¬ 
tion returned in safety to Callno. The appearance of Drake on 
the Peruvian coast led to an expedition being fitted out at Callao, 
to go in chase of him, under the command of Pedro Sarmlento, He 
aailsd from Callao in October 157c, and made a careful survey of 
toe Strait of Magellan, with the object of fortifying that entrance 
to the South sea. The colony which he afterwards took out from 
Spain was a cor^cte failure, and is only remembered now from the 
name of " Port Famine," which Cavendish gave to the site at which 
he found the starving remnant of Sarmiento's setilers. In June 
1305 Mendafta sailed from the coast of Pern in comm.'ind of a second 
expedition to colonise ttie Solomon Islands. After discovering the 
Marquesas, he reached the island of Santa Crus of evil memory, 
where he and many of the settlers died. His young widow took 
command erf the survivors and brought them safely to Manila, 
The viceroys of Peru still persevered in their attempts to plant a 
colony in the hypothetical southern continent. Pedro Femandex 
de Quiros, who was pilot under Mendaila and Luis Vacs de Torres, 
were sent in command of two ships to continue the work of explora¬ 
tion. They sailed from Callao m December 1603, and discovered 
seveinl Islands of the New Hebrides group. They ancliored in a bay 
of a large island which Quiros named " Aiustrahu del Espiritu Santo.'' 
From this place Quiros returned to America, but Torres continued 
the voyugB, passed through the strait between AnstmUn and New 
Guinea which bears his name, and explored and mapped the southern 
and eastern coasts of New Guinea. 

The Portugnene, in the early part of the jyth century (1378- 
164a), wore under the dominion of Spain, and their enterprise was 
to some extent damped; but their missionanes extended geographical 
knowledge in Africa. Father Fmnclsco Paos acquired great {nlfuenca 
in Abyssinia, and explored its highlands from 1600 to toss. Fathere 
Mendez and LObo traversed the deserts between the coast of the 
Ked sea and the mountains, became acquainted with l^tke Tsana, 
and di.scowred the sources of the Bine Nile in ifiaa-iSjj. 

But the attention of the Portuguese was mainly dovotsd to vain 
attempts to moiatain thrir monopoly of the trade of India against 
. . the iMJWorful rivalry of the EngHsh and Dutch. The 
thmBMti ^bgllsh enterpriws were persevering, continnous and 
e am, j»mes Lancaster made a voyage to the Indian 

Ocean from iggt to IM 4 : and in 1390 the merchants and adven- 
tuTors of London resolved to form a company, with the object of 
establishing a trade with the East Indies. On the 31st of December 
1399 Quean Elisabeth granted the charter of incorporation to the 
Bast India Company, and Sir James Lancaster, one of the directors, 
was appointed general of their first fleet. He was accompanied 
by John Davis, the great Arctic navigator, as pilot-major. This 
voyage was eminehtly successful. The ships touched at Achin In 
Sumatra and at Java, retuming with full latlings of ^Pbar in >603. 
The second voyage was commanded by Sir Henry MiadletOn; but 
it was in the third voyage, under Kaellnge and Hawkins, that the 
mainland of India was first reached in 1607. Captain Hawkins 
landed at Surat and travelled overland to Agra, passing some time 
at the court of the Great Mogul, in the voyage of Sir Edward 
Hichclborne in 1603, John Davis lost his life in a fight with a Japanese 
junk. The eighth voyage, led by Captain Saris, extended the 
operations of the oompany to Japan; and in 1613 the Japanese 
govemment granted privileges to the compmiy; but the Brittsb 
retired in 1623, giviug^un their factory. The chief result of this 
eariy intercoune between Gr.«t Britain and Japan was the interesting 
letiesof letters written by William Adams from ifiri to 1617. Prom 
toe tenth voyage of toe East IniEa Company, commanded by 
Captain Best, who left England in t6>a, dates the establishment of 
perroanejit British factories on the coast of India. It was C^tain 
Best who secured a regular firmtm for trade from the Great Mogul. 
From that time a fleet was daspatehed every year, and the company's 
operationa greatly increased geographical knowledge of India 
and toe Eastern Aretiipela^. Biiriah visits to Eattem contttries, 
.at this time, were not confined to the voyages of the company. 
Journeys were aiao made by land, and, among othera the enter- 
rainigg .antoor of toe Crudititt, 'Diomas Coryate, of Odcombe in 
Somersetshire, wandered on foot from France to India, ssid died 
(1617) in the company's factory at Surat. In 1^1 Anthony Jenbln- 
icn arrived In Persia with a letter from Queen Elizabeth to UiB shah. 
He travelled throu]^ Russia to Bokhara, and returned by the 
Caspian and Volga. In 1579 Christopher Burroughs bniit a ship 
at Nishniy Novgorod and traded across the Caspian to Baku ; and 
in 159)1 Sir Antlnmy and Robert Shirley arrived in Persia, and 


Robert was afterwards sent by the shah to Enemas Ms ombaantdor. 
He was toik>wiMl by a SpanMi mission under •Ossela ds Silva, who 
wrote an intanstiBg aocouiM ot bis ttavels; and to Sir Dormer 
Cotton's mliskm, In ijSaB, we an iadsbtsd for Sir ThanM HetMrt’s 
charming oatrative. In like moaner Sir Thomas Roe's mlttton 
to India resulted not Only in a large cellsetion of vntaable reports 
and letters of his own, but also in the detailed aoconnt of hla ehimam 
Terry. But the meet learned and intellig«at traveller in the East, 
during the 17th century, was the German, Bngulbreeht Kaempfer, 
who accompanied an embsosy to Persia, to 1684, and was afterwarw 
a surgeon in toe service of the Dutdr East India Cempany. He 
was in the Paralsn Gulf, India and Java, and resided for more than 
two years in Japan, of which he wrote a history. 

The Dutch nation, os soon as it was emancipated from Spa^h 
tyranny, displayed an amount of entomrise which, for a long time, 
was fully equal to that of the British. 'The Arctic voyagts 
of Barents were quickly followed by the establishment of 
a Dutch East India Company; and the Dutch, ousting 
the Portuguese, not only established factories on the 
mainland of India and in Japan, but acquired apreponderi 
ating influence throughout the Malay Archipeiago. In 1385 Jan 
Hugen van Unschoten made a voyage to India vnlh a Portuguese 
fleet, and hi.s full and graphic descriptions of India, Africa, China 
and the Malay Archiiiefcigo must have been of no small use to his 
countrymen in their distant voyages. The first of the Dutch Indian 
voyages was performed by ships which Bailed in April 1393, and 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. A second large Dutch fleet sailed 
to 151)8; and, so eager was the republic to extend her commerce 
Over the world that another fleet, consisting of five shlM of Rotter¬ 
dam, was sent in the same year by way of Magellan's Strait, under 
Jacob Mahu as admiral, with William Adams as pilot. Mahu died 
on the poHsago out, and was succeeded by Slmou de Cordes, who 
was killed on the coast of Chile. In September 1399 the fleet had 
entered the Pacific. The ships were then steered direct for Japan, 
and anchored off Bungo in April ifioo. In the same year, 13^; a 
third expedition was despatched under Oliver van Noort, a native 
of IJtrocnt, but the voyage contributed nothing to geography. The 
Dutch Company in tf)i4 again resolved to send a fleet to the Moluccas 
by the westward route, and Joris Spllbergen was appointed to the 
command as admiral, with a commission from the States-Gcneral. 
He was furnished with four ships of Amsterdam, two of Rotterdam 
and one from Zeeland. On the fith of May 1615 Spllbotgcn entered 
the Pacific Ocean, and touched at several places on the Coast of Chile 
and Peru, defeating the Spanisii fleet in a naval engagement oft 
Chiloa. After plundeitog Payta and making requisitions at Acapulco, 
the Dutch floet crossed the Pacific and reaclied the Moluccas in 
March idifl. 

The Dutch now resolved to discover a passage into the PhCifie 
to the south Of Tietra del Kuego, the insular nature of which had 
been ascertained by Sir Francis Drake. The vessels fitted out for 
this purpose were the " Eendrachl," of 3O0 tons, commanded by 
Jacob Lemaire, and the “Hoorn,” of no tons, under Willem 
Schouten. They sailed from the Texel on the t4th of June ifl»3, 
and by the aoth of January 1616 they were south of the entrance 
of Magellan’s Strait. Passing through the strait of Lemaire they 
came to the southern extremity of Tierra dal Fuego, which was 
named Cape Horn, in honour of the town of Hoorn in Wrot Friesland, 
of which Schouten was a native. They passed the cape on the 31st 
Of January, encountering the usual wetterly winds. The great merit 
of this discovery of a second passage into the South sea lies In the 
fact that It was not occidental or unforeseen, but woe due to the 
sagacity ol those who designed the voyage. On toe lit oi March 
the Dutch fleet siglitod the island of Juan Fernandez; and, having 
crossed the Pacific, the explorers sailed along the north coast of 
New Guinea and arrived at the Msluocas on the ryth of September 
idTfl, 

There were several early todicatione of the existence of the great 
Australian continent, and the Dutch endeavoured to obtain further 
knowledge cmeernlng the country and its extent; but only Its 
ttorthcTU and western coasts had been visited before the tone of 
Governor van Diemen. Dirk Hartog had been cn the west coast 
in latitude t6* 30’ S. to ifltfi. Pelsert struck on a reef called " Hout- 
man’s Abrollios” on the 4th of June 1629. In 1697 the Dutch 
captain Vlamingh landed on the west coast of Australia, then called 
New Holland, in 31* 43' S., and named the Swan river from the black 
swans he discovered there. In 1642 the governor and ceoaoU of 
Bstavfa fitted out two ships to prosecute the discovery of thO south 
iMd, then believed to be part of a vast Antarctic continent, and 
entrusted the command to Captain Abel Jansen Taemon. This 
voyage proved to be the most Important to geography toat bad been 
nndoitaken rinoe the first circumnavigation at toe globe. Tasman 
sailed from Batavia in 164s, and on the 24th of November sighted 
high land to 42’ 30' S., which was named van Diemen's I4ind, and 
afttr landing there proceeded to toe diSoovnry of the westerii coast 
of New Zeakuul, at first called Staten Land, and luppoaod to be con¬ 
nected with the Antarctic continent from which tlua voyage proved 
New Holland to be separated. He toot reachsd Tongatabu, one 
of the Fttsndly Islands Of Cook; find returned by the norto coast 
of New Guinea to Batavia. In i6#Tasman made a second voyage 
to «Beet a fuller diseovery of Now Guinea. 
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Hm Frsacb dineted th«ir mterpriae more in the dirwtim of 
NMth Ameiica than o( the Indies. One of their most diatin^isbed 
I. “tptoreri «w Samuel Champlain, a captain in the navy, 
who, after a remarkable Journey through Mexico and the 
Indies from ij99 to 1601, eetaMiehed his historic 
Amtnea. Canada, to the geographical knowledge 

of which he made a very large addition. 

The principlee and methods of surveying and position finding 
had by this time become well advanced, and the most remarkable 
a,, example of the early application of these improvements 
mules* I3 to j,e found in the survey of China by Jesuit missionaries. 
thmBt prepared a map of the country round Peking, 

laeeur. submitted to the emperor Kang-hi, and, 

being satisfied with the accuracy of the Eurowan method of survey¬ 
ing, he resolved to have a survey made of tlie whole empire on the 
.same principles. This great work was begun in July 1706, and the 
computed maps were proseuted to the emperor in 1718. The 
recordi preserved in each city were examined, topographical infor¬ 
mation was diligently collected, and the Jesuit fathers checked their 
triangulation by meridian altitudes of the sun and polo star and by a 
s^istem of remeasureraents. The result was a more accurate map of 
China tlian existed, at that time, of any country in Europe. Kang-hi 
next ordered a similar map to be made of Tibet, the survey being 
executed by two lamas who wore carefully trained as surveyors 
by the Jesuits at Poking. From these surveys were constructed 
tho well-known maps which wore forwarded to Duhalde, and which 
D'Anville utilized for his atlas. 

Several European missionaries had previously found their way 
from India to Tibet. Antonio Andrada, in 1614, was the first 
T»e enter Tibet since the visit of Friar Odoric 

cniJrr journey was that of Fathers Grueber 

and ItorvUle about 1660, who succeeded in passing from 
China, through Tibet, into India. In 171] Fathers Uesideri and 
Freyre made their way from Agra, across the Himalayas, to Lhasa, 
and the Capuchin Friar Oruzio della Penna resided in that city 
from 173J until 1747. But tho most remarkable journey in tlus 
direction was porfonned by a Dutch traveller named bamuel van do 
Putte. He left Holland m 1718, went by land through Persia to 
India, and eventually made his way to Lhasa, wliere he resided for a 
long time. He went thence to China, returned to Lhasa, and was 
in India in time to be an eye-witness of the sack of Dellii by Nadir 
Asia. ® ' 7 ‘f 3 Batavia 

on tlie 17th of Scptomlier 1743. The premature death 
of this illustrious traveller is the more to bo lamented because his 
vast knowledge died with him. Two English missions sent by 
Warren Hastings to Tibet, one ted by George Bogle in 1774, and the 
other by Captiun Turner in 1783, completes Tibetan eiqiloration in 
the i8tb century. 

From Persia much new information was supplied by Jean Chardin, 
Jean Tavernier, Charles Hamilton, Jean de Thivenot and Father 
Jude Krusinski, and by English traders on the Camion. In 1738 
lohn Elton tr^ed between Astrakhan and the Persian port of 
Enzell on the Caspian, and undertook to build a fleet for Nadir 
Shah. Another EiuUsh merchant, named Jonas Hanway, arrived 
at Astrabad from Kuasia, and travelled to tho camp of Nadir at 
Kazvln. One lasting and valuable result of Hanway's wanderings 
was a charming book of travels. In 1700 Guillaume Delisle pub¬ 
lished his map of the continents of tho Old World ; and his successor 
D'Anville ptMuced his map of India in 1732. D'Anville's map 
contained all that was then Known, but ten years afterwards Major 
RenneU began hie suiveying lalMurs, which extended over the 
period from 1763 to 178a, His survey covered an area goo m. long 
by 300 wide, from the eastern confines of Bengal to Agra, and from 
the Himalayas to Calpi. RenneU was indefatigable in roUecting 
geographical information; his Bengal atlas appeared in 178.1, his 
famous map of India in 1788 and the memoir in 1792. Surveys 
were also made along tho Indian toasts. 

Arabia received very careful attention, in the 18th century, 
from the Danish scientific mission, wliich included Carsten Niebuhr 
among its memlwrs. Niebuhr landed at Loheia, on the coast of 
Yemen, in December 176a, and went by land to Sana. AU tho other 
members of the mission died, but he proceeded from Mokba to 
Bombay. He then made a journey through Persia and Syria to 
Constantinrmle, returning to Copenhagen m 1767. His valuable 
work, the DttcripKm of AttAia, was published in 1772, and was 
foUowed in 1774-1778 by two volumes of travels in Asia. The great 
troveUer survived untU 1813, when he died at the age of eighty-two. 

James Bruce of Kinnaird, the contcmporaiy of Niebuhr, was 
equaUy devoted to Eastern travel; and his principal geographical 
work was the tracing of the Blue Nile from its source to 
its junction with the White Nile. Before the death of 
Bruce an African Association was formed, in 1788, for coUecting 
infarmation respecting the interior of that continent, with Maior 
ReimeU and Sir Joseph Banks as leading memben. The aasocianon 
first employed ./ohn Ledyard (who had previously made an extra¬ 
ordinary journey into Siberia) to cross Africa from east to west 
on the parallel of the Niger, and William Lucas to cross the Sahara 
to Feakan, Lucas went from Tripoli to Mesiirata, obtained some 
information respecting Feiaan mia returned in 1789. One of the 
chief problems the association wished to solve was that of the exist* 
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ence and course of the river Niger, which was believed by some 
authorities to be identical with tne Congo, Mongo Park, tMi an 
assishmt surgeon of an Indiaman, voluntoered his services, which 
were acceptto by the assoclatirm, and in 1793 he succored in 
reaching me town of Sega on the Niger, but was prevented from 
continuing his journey to Timbuktu. Five years laW he accepted 
an offer from the government to command an expedition into the 
interior of Africa, the plan being to cross from the Gambia to the 
Niger and descend the latter river to the sea. After losing most of 
bis companions he himself and the rest perished in a la^d on tho 
Niger at Busa, having been attacked from the shore by mricr of a 
chief who thought he Wl not received suitable presents. His work, 
however, had established the fact that the Niger was not identical 
with the Congo. 

While the Bntish were at work in the direction of the Niger, the 
Portuguese were not unmindful of their old exploring fame. In 
1798 Dr F. J. M. de Lacerda, an accomplished astronomer, was 
appointed to command a scientific expedition of discovery to the 
north of the Zambesi. He started in July, crossed the Muebenja 
Mountains, and reached the capital of the (Azembe, where he died 
of fever. Lacerda left a valuable record of his adventurous journey ; 
but with Mungo Park and Lacerda the history of African exploration 
in the i8th century closes. 

In South America scientific exploration was active during tliis 
period. The great geographical event of the century, as regards 
that continent, was (he measurement of an arc of the 
meridian. The undertakiitg was proposed by the French 
Academy as part of an investigation with the object 
of ascertaining the length of the degree near the equator and near the 
pole respectively so as to determine the figure of the earth. A 
commission loft Paris in 1733, consisting of Charles Marie de la 
Condomine, Pierre Bouguer, Louis Godin and Joseph de Jussieu 
the naturalist. Spain appointed two accompUshed naval officers, 
the brothers Ulloa, as coadjutors. The operations were carried on 
during eight years on a plain to the south of Quito; and, in addition 
to his memoir on tliis memorable measurement, La Condamine 
collected much valuable geographical information during a voyage 
down the Amazon. The arc measured was 3° 7' 3' in length ; 
and the work consisted of two measured bases connected by a series 
of triangles, one north and the other south of the equator, on the 
meridian of Quito. Contemporaneously, in 173^ Pierre Louis 
Moreau do Maupertuis, Alexis Claude Clnirant, Charles Etienne 
Louis Camus, Pierre Charles Lemonnier and the Swedish physicist 
Celsius measured an arc of the meridian in Lapland, 

The British and French governments despatched several expedi¬ 
tions of discoveiy into the Pacific and round the world during the 
18th century. 'They were preceded by the wonderful 
and romantic voyages of the Buccaneers. The lurrativcs i**,,. 
of such men as Woodcs Rogers, Edward Davis, George 
Shelvocko, Clipperton and William Dampier, can never 
fail to interest, while they are not without geographical value. 
The works of Dampier are especially valuable, and the narratives 
of William Funnell and Lionel Wafer furnished the best accounts 
then extant of the Isthmus of Darien, Dampier’s literary ability 
eventually secured for him a commission in the king's service; 
and he was sent on a voyage of discovery, during which he explored 
part of the coasts of Australia and New Guinea, and discovered the 
strait which bears bis name between New Guinea and New Britain, 
returning in 1701. In 1721 Jacob Roggewein was despatched on a 
voyage of some importance across the Pacific by the Dutch West 
India Company, during which he discovered Easter Island on the 
6th of April 1722. 

The voyage of Lord Anson to the Pacific in 1740-1744 was of a 
predatory character, and he lost more than half his men from scurvy ; 
wliile it Is not pleasant to reflect that at the very time when the 
French and Spaniards were measuring an arc of the meridian at 
Quito, the British under Anson were pmgi^ along tho coast of the 
Pacific and burning the town of Payta. But a romantic interest 
attaches to the wreck of the “ Wager,” one of Anson's fleet, on a 
desert island near Chiloe, for it bore fruit in the charming narrative 
of Captain John Byron, which will endure for all time. In 1764 
Byron himself was sent on a voyage of discovery round the world, 
which led immediately after his return to the detpatch of another 
to complete his work, under the command of Captam Samuel Wallis. 

The expedition, consisting of the " Dolphin " commanded by 
Wallis, and the “ Swallow " under Captain Philip Carteret, sailed in 
September 1766, but the ships were separated on entering the Pacific 
fnm the Strait of Magellan. Wallis discovered Tahiti on the 19th 
of June 1767, and he gave a detailed account of that island. He 
returned to England in May r 768. Carteret discovered the Charlotte 
and Gloucester Islands, and Htcaim Island on the and of July 1767; 
revisited the Santa Cruz group, which was discovered by Meadaflii 
and Quiros ; and discover the strait sejmrating New Britain from 
New Ireland, He reached Spithead again in Febniary 1769. Wallis 
and Carteret were followed very closely by the French expedition 
of Bougainville, which sailed from Nantes in Novembw 1766. 
BougalnvUle had first to perform the unpleasant task of delivering 
up the Falkland Islands, where he had encouraged the formation 
or a French settlement, to the Spaniards. He then entered the 
pacific, and reached Tahiti in April 2768. Passing through the New 
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Hebrides gnrap be toocbed at Batavia, aod arrived at St Malo after 
an absence of two yean and four months. 

The three voya^ of Captain James Cook form an era in the history 
of geographical diacovery. In 1767 he sailed for Tahiti, with the 
object of observing the transit of Venus, accompanied 
L*J:*** by two naturalists. Sir Joseph Banks and Dr Sounder, 
'■***■_ a pupil of IJnnaeus, as well as by two astronomers. The 
traamt was omrved on the 3rd of June 1769. After exploring 
Tahiti and the Society group Coolc spent six months surveying New 
Zealand, which he discoverM to be an bland, and the coast of New 
South Wales from latitude 38° S. to the nor^em extremity. The 
belief in a vast Antarctic continent stretching far into the temperate 
sonc had never been abandoned, and wa.s vehemently assertM by 
Clutrles Dalrymple, a disappointed candidate nominated by the 
Royal Society for the command of the Transit e^mdition of 1769. 
In IJJ2 the French explorer Yves Korguelrn de Iremarec had dis¬ 
covered the land that bears his name in the South Indian Ocean 
without recognising it to be .an island, and naturally believed it 
to be part of the southern continent. 

Cook's second voyage was mainly intended to settle the question 
of the existence of such a continent once fot all, and to define the 
limits of any land that might exist in navigable seas towards the 
Antarctic circle. James Cook at hi.s first attempt reached a south 
latitude of 57° 13 . On a second cruise from the Society Islands, 
in 1773, he, first of oU men, crossed the Antarctic circle, and was 
stopped by ice in 71° 10' S. During the second voyage Cook visited 
Easter Island, discovered several islands of the New Hebrides and 
New Caledonia; and on his way home by Cape Horn, in March 1774, 
he discovered the Sandwich Island group and described South 
Georgia. Ho proved conclusively that any southern continent 
that might exist lay under the jjolar ice. The third voyage was 
intended to attempt the passage from the Pacific to tlie Atlantic by 
the north-east. The " Resolution ” and “ Discovery " sailed in 
1776, and Cook again took the route by the Caix! of Good Hope. 
On reaching the North American coast, he proceeded northward, 
fixed the position of the western extremity of America and surveyed 
Bering Sitrait. He was stopped by the ice in 70° 41' N., and named 
the farthest visible point on the American shore Icy Cape. He then 
visited the Asiatic shore and discovered Cape North. Returning to 
Hawaii, Cook was murdered by the natives. On the T4th of February 
1770, his second. Captain Edward Clerke, took command, and 
proceeding to Petropavlovsk in the following summer, he anin 
examined the edge of the ice, but only got as far as 70" 33' N. The 
ships returned to England in October 1780. 

In 1785 the French government carefully fitted out an expedition 
of discovery at Brest, which was placed under the command of 
Franvois Lia Pfirouse, an accomplished and emutienced ofiicer. 
After touching at Concepcion in Chile and at Easter Island, La 
T’f-rouse proceeded to Hawaii and thence to the coast of California, 
of which he has given a very interesting account. He then crossed 
tlie Pacific to Macao, and in July 17B7 he proceeded to explore the 
Gulf of Tartary and the shores of Sakhalin, remaining some time at 
Castries Bay, so named after the French minister of marine. Tliencu 
he went to the Kurile Islands and Kamchatka, and sailed from the 
far nortli down the meridian to the Navigator and Friendly Islands. 
He was in Botany Bay in January 1788; and sailing thence, the 
explorer, his ship and crew wore never seen again. Their fate was 
long uncertain. In September 1791 Captain Antoine d’Entre- 
casteaux sailed from Brest with two vessels to seek for tidings. 
He visited the New Hebrides, Santa Crux, New Caledonia and Solo¬ 
mon Islands, and made careful though rough surveys of the Louisiade 
Archipelago, islands north of New Britain and part of New Guinea. 
D'Entrecasteaux died on board his ship on the aoth of July ]793, 
without ascertaining the fate of La Perousc. Captain Peter Dilton 
at length ascertained, in 1828. that the ships of La Pf-rouse had been 
wrecked on the island of Vonikoro during a hurricane. 

The work of Cmtain Cxxik boro fruit in many ways. His master. 
Captain William Bligh, was sent in the " Bounty " to conv^ bread¬ 
fruit plants from Tahiti to the West Indies. He reached Tahiti in 
October 1788, and in April 1789 a mutiny broke out, and he, with 
several officers and menf was thrust into an open boat in mid-ocean. 
During the remarkable voyage he then made to Timor, Bligh 
passed amongst the northern islands of the Now Hebrides, which 
he named the Banks Group, and made several running surveys. 
He reached England in March 1790, The " Pandora," under 
Captain Edwards, was sent out in search of the " Bounty," and 
discovered the islands of Cherry and Mitre, cast of the isanta Crui 
group, but she was eventually lost on a reef in Torres Strait. In 
1796-1797 Captain Wilson, in the missionary ship " Duff," discovered 
the Gambier and other idands, and rediscovered the irionds known 
to and seen by Quiros, but since called the Duff Group. Another 
result of Captain Cook's work was the colonisation of Australia. 
On the l8th of January 1788 Admiral Phillip and Captain Hunter 
arrived in itotany fey in the " Supply " and " Sirius,'’ followed by 
six transports, and established a colony at Fort Jackson. Surveys 
were then undertaken in several directions. In 1793 and 1796 
Matthew Flinders and George Bass were engaged on exploriim work 
in a small boat called the " Tom Thumb." In 1797 Bass, v*o had 
been a surgeon^^made an expedition southwards, continued the work 
of Cook from Ram Head, and explored the strait which bears his 


name, and in 1798 he and Flinders wore surveying on the east coast 
of Van Diemen's land. 

Yet another outcome of Captain Cook's work was the voyage of 
George Vancouver, who had served as a midshipman In C^'s 
second and third voyages. The Spaniards under Quadra had begun 
a survev of north-western America and occupied Nootka Sound, 
which tneir government eventually agreed to surrender. Captain 
Vancouver was sent out to receive the cession, and to survey the 
coast from Cape Mendocino northwards. He commanded the 
“ Discovery," and was at work during tlie seasons of 1792, r793 and 
1794, wintering at Hawaii. Returning homo in 1793, he completed 
his narrative and a valuable series of charts. 


The i8th century saw the Arctic coast of North America reached 
at two mints, as well as tlie first scientific attempt to reach the 
North Pole. The Hudson Bay Company had been in- ■ 
corporated in i 6 jo, and its servants soon extended tlicir 
operations over a wide area to the north and west of 
Canada. In 1741 Captain Christopher Middleton was 01'dered to 
solve the question of a passage from Hudson Bay to the westward. 
Leaving Fort Churchill m July r742, he discovered the Wager river 
and Repulse Bay. He was followed by Captain W. Moor in 174(1, 
and Captain Coats in 1731, who examined the Wager Inlet up to the 
end. In November 17A9 Samuel Heame was sent by the Hudson 
Bay Company to discover the sea on the north side of America, 
but was obliged to return. In February 1770 he set out again from 
Fort Prince of Wales; but, after great hardships, he was again 
forced, to return to the fort. He started once more in Decemlier 
1771, and at length reached the Coppermine nver, which ho surveyed 
to its moutli, but his observations are imrcliable. With tlie same 
object Alexander Mackenzie, with a parly of Canadians, set out from 
Fort Cluppewyan on the 3rd of June 1789, and descending tlie great 
river which now bears the explorer's name reached the Arctic sea. 

In February 1773 the Royal Society submitted a proposal to the 
king for an expedition towards the North Pole. The ex^dition was 
fitted out under Chiptains Constantino Phipps and Skeffington 
Lutwidge, and the highest latitude reached was 80" 48' N., but no 
opening was discovered in the heavy Polar pack. The moat im- 
TOrtant Arctic work in the i8tli century was perforniod by the 
Russians, for they succeeded in delineating the whole of the northern 
coast of Siberia. Some of this work, indeed, was done at a still 
earlier date. The Cossack Simon Dozlinoff made an extraordinary 
voyage, in the summer of 164B, from the river Kolyma; through 
Bering Strait (which was rediscovered by Vitus Bering ui 1728) to 
Anadyr. Between 1738 and 1730 Manin and Sterlogoff made their 
way in small sloops nrom the mouth of the Yenesei as far north as 
78 ° 15' N. The land from Taimyr to Cape Chelyuskin, the most 
northern extremity of Siberia, was niap|X‘d in many years of patient 
exploration by Cliclyuskin, who reached the extreme point 
(77° 34' N.) in May 1742. To the east of Cane Chelyuskin the 
Russians encountered greater difficulties. They built small vessels 
at Yakutsk on the Lena, 900 m. from its mouth, whence the first 
expedition was despatched under Lieut. I'runtschichuv in 17^. He 
sailed from the mouth of the Lena to the iiioiith of the Olonek, 
whore he wintered, and on the 1st of .Septenibor 173(1 he got as far 
as 77“ 2q' N,, within 3 m. of Cape Chelyuskin, feth he and his 
young wife died of scurvy, and the vessel returned, A second 
expedition, under Lieut. Laptyev, started from the Ixina in 1739, 
but encountered masses of drift ice in Chatanga bi^, and with this 
ended the voyages to the westward of the Lena. Several attempts 
were also made to navigate the sea from the Ixna to the Kolyma. 
In 1736 Lieut, Laptyev soiled, but was stopped by the drift ice In 
August, and in 1739, during another trial, he reached the mouth 
of the Indigirka, where he wintered. In the season of 1740 he 
continued his voyage to beyond the Kolyma, wintering at Nizhni 
Kolymsk, In September 1740 Vitus Bering sailed from Okhotsk 
on a second Arcric voyage with George William Steller on board 
as naturalist. In June 1741 he named the magnificent peak on the 
coast of North America Mount St Elias and explored the Aleutian 
Islands. In November the riiip was wrecked on Boring Island ; 
and the gallant Dane, worn put with scurvy, died thoro on the 
8th of December 1741. In March 1770 a mcrcliant named I.iakhov 
saw a large herd of reindeer coming from tlie north to the .Siberian 
coast, which induced him to start in a sludge in the direclion whence 
they came. Thus he reached the New Silieriaii or Liakhov Islands, 
and for years afterwards the seekers for fossil ivory resorted to them. 
The Russian Captain Vossili Cliitschakov in 1763 and 1766 made two 
persevering attempts to penetrate the. ice north of Spitsbergen, 
and reached 80° 30' N., while Russian parties twice wintered at fell 
Sound, 

In reviewing the progress of geographical discovery thus far, it 
has been possible to keep fairly closely to a chronological oideri 
But in the JOth century and after exploring work was so 
generally and steadily maintained in all directicais, and ■ 

was in so many cases narrowed down from long journeys 
to detailed surveys within relatively small areas, that it 
becomes desirable to cover the whole period at one view for certain 
neat divisions of the world. (See AmcA; Asia ; Austkalia ; Polax 
KEOION^; &c.) Here, however,|pay be noticed the development 
of geographical societies devoted t9tlie encouragement of exploration 
and research. The first of the existing geographical societies was 
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tn 111*5 under the title of ta Soditt de 
^ The Berlin Ooograpbical Socio^ (Geeeflsehaft filr 
^.atflSo) it iwond In order of seniority, having been fond^ in 
The Roysl Geographical Society, which wai founded m 
' l^don ta 1830, comet third on the list; bot it may be viewed as a 
direct reeult of the earlier African Atsociation founded in 1788. 
Sir John Barrow, Sir John Cam Hohhousc (Lord Broughton), Sir 
Rodorict Muteltison, Jfr Rolrert Brown and Mr Bartle Prere formed 
the foundation committee of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
the first presided f wat Lord Goderich. The action of the tocrety in 
supplytag practical inttmetlon to intending travellers, ta attronoray, 
surveying and the various branches of science useful to colIertoTS, 
has had much to do with advancement of discovery. Since the war 
of 1870 many geographical societies have been established on the 
continaot of Europe. At the close of the rgth century there were 
upwards of 100 such societies ta the world, with more than 50,000 
members, and over 150 journals were devoted entirely to geographical 
subjects.* The great development of photomphy has been a notable 
aid to explorers, not only by placing at their disposal a faithful and 
ready means of recording the features of a country and the types 
of Inhabitants, but by supplying a method of quick and acenrate 
topographical survtTing. 

Thb PniNCirLES or Geocrathy 
As regards the scope of geography, the order of the various 
departments and their inter-relation, there Is little diflerence of 
opinion, and the principles of geography ’ are now generally accepted 
by modern geographers. The order in which the vartous subjects 
are treated Tn the following sketch ie the natural succession from 
fundamental to dependent facts, whirdt corresponds also to the 
evolution of the diversities of the earth’s crust and of its inhabitants. 

The fundamental geographical conceptions are mathematical, the 
relations of space and form. The figure and dimensions of the 
earth are the first of these. They are asrertameri by a 
fT", combination of actual measurement of the highest 
™*|f**' precision on the snrfaco and angular observations of the 
positions of the heavenly bodies. The science of geodesy 
is part of mathematical geography, of which the arts of surveying 
and cartography are applKUitions. The motions of the earth 
as a planet must be taken into account, a* they render po.ssihle 
the determination of position and direction by obwrvations of the 
Iteavenly Iwdios. The diurnal rotation of the earth furnlsiies two 
fixed pomts or point), the axis joining which is fixed or nearly so in itv 
direction in space. The rotation of theoartli thus fixe* the directions 
of north and south and defines those of east and west. The angle 
which tire earth’s axis taakes with the pitme ta which the planet 
revolves round the sun determines the varying seosenat distribution 
of sotar radiation over the surface and the mathematical senes of 
climate. Another important consequence of rotation is the deviation 
produced in moving bodies relatively to the surface. In the form 
Iniown os Ferrell’.s liw this rus»: " If a body moves in any direction 
on the earth’s surface, there hr a deflecting force which arises from 
the earth’s rotation wldch tend.* to deflect it to the right in the 
northern hemisphere but to the left in the soulhrra hemisphere " 
The deviation is of imjiortnnce in the movement of air, of ocean 
currents, and to some i-xtent of rivers.* 

In popular usage the words " physical geography ” have Como 
to mean geography viewed from a particular standpoint rather 
pa loMi “y "P*®*®* department of the subject. The popular 

nMnaar 1** better conveyed by the word physiography, a 


■ term which appears to have been introduced by Linnaeus, 
and was reinvented as a substitute for the cosmography of the middle 
ages by Professor Huxley. Although the term has since been limited 
by some writers to one particular part of the subject, it seems best 
to maintain the original and literal meaning. In the stricter sense, 
physical geography is that part of geography which mvolv».H the 
processes of contemporary cimnge, in the crust and the circulation 
of the fluid envelopes. It thns rfraws upon physics for the explana¬ 
tion of the phenomena with the space-relatiens of which it is spwially 
concerned. Phyidcal geography naturally fall* into three divisions, 
dealing respectively with the surface of the lithosphere—geomor- 
phology; me hydrosphere—oceanography; and the atmosphere— 
cHmatwogy. All these rest upon the tact* of mathematical geo- 

^ and the three are so closely inter-related that they cannot 
ly separated in any discussion. 

Oeomorphology is the part of geography which deals with terres¬ 
trial relief, including the submarine as well as the subahial portions 
oi the crust. The history of the origin of the various forms belongs 

’ H. Wagner's year-book, Gtografikiscli* Jatrlmeh, pubfished at 
Gotha, is the best systematic record of the progress' of goograpby 
in all departments ; and Haack’s Gtograpktn Kalutdtr, Uso pubUshed 
amtuolly at Gotha, gives complete lists ol the geographical societies 
and jw^aphers of the world. 

* This plwaM is old, appearing in one of the eaHiest English works 
on geography, William Cuningbam's Caamofnpkiail Glasu cet>- 
Innyne IIU piiataHl Principlfs of Cosmogtsplu*, Gtafraphu, Hydro- 
grapku or ifavifatio* (Lon^, ifjg). 

' See ahe S. GOather, Hmdtmk dor tmdhomntiioMon fiiofrapkit 
(Stuttgart, 1890). 
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to geofogy, and can he cempleMy xtudied only br getdogical 
methods. But the relief of the eras* tasot a finished pfoce of scalp- 

turn: tile fonas are for the aiost part traaeitlonal, _ 

their characteristic outitaes to the proews by which 
aieprodaeed; therefore the geographer must, for sttictiy*"*^' 

geographical pnrposes, take some account of the processes wliicb are 
now in action modifying the forms of the Crust. Opinion still differs 
os to tte extent to wMeh the geographer's work shMld overlap that 
of the geffiogist. 

The primary dlsttaction of the forms of the crust is that between 
elevations and depressiona. Granting that the geoM or mean 
surface of the ocean is a uniform spheroid, the dlstnbution of land 
and water approximately indicates a division of the surface of (he 
globe tate two areas, one of elevation and one of depression. The 
increasing number o( measurements of the height of land ta all 
continents and islands, and the very detailed levellings in those 
countries which have been thoroughly surveyed, enable the average 
devatlon of the land above sea-!evel to be fairly estimated, although 
many vast gaps in accurate knowledge remain, and the estimate 
is not an exact one. The only part of the sea-hed the configuration 
of which is at an well known ts the eone bordertag the coasts where 
the depth is iess than about roe fathoms or 300 metres, «.«. those 
parts which sailors speak of as “ in soundings " Actual or projected 
routes for telegraph cables across the deep sea have also been sounded 
with extreme accuracy in many cases; but beyond these lines of 
sounding the vast sp^es of the ocean remain unplumbed save for 
the rare researches of scientific expeditions, such as those of the 
" Challenger," the " Valdivia," the '' Albatross ’’ and the “ Scotia." 
Tlius the beat approximation to the average depth of the ocean la 
little more tlian an expert guess ; yet a fair approximation l.s probable 
for the features of sub-oceanic relief are so much more uniform than 
those of the land that a smaller number of fixed points is I'oquired 
to determine them. 

The chief etonwnt of uncertainty as to the lar^t features ol the 
relief of the earth’s crust is due to the unexplored area in the Arctic 
region and the larger regions of the Antaretic, of which cmiml 
we know nothing. We know that the earth’s surface if 
unveiled of water would exhibit a great region of elevation ** ' 

arranged with a certain rough radiate symmetiy round the north 
pole, and extending .southwards in three unequal arms which taper 
to points ta the south. A depression imrrounds the Mttle-known 
south polar region in a continuous ring and extends northwards in 
three vast hollows lying between tho arms of the elevated area. Sp 
far only is it possible to speak with certainty, but It Is permissible 
to take a few steps Into the twiKght of dawning knowledge and 
indicate the chief anbdlvlsions which m likely to be estabHshed 
in the great erust-hollow and the great crust-heap. The boundary 
between these should obviously be the mean surface of the 
sphere. 

Sir John Murray deduced the mean heiglrt of tlw land of tho globe 
as about 1*50 £1. above aea-level, and the mean depth of the oceans 
as io8o fathoms or 13,480- ft, below sea-level.* Calculating the area 
of the land at 55,000,000 sq m. (or *»•<! % of the surface), and that 
of tlie oceans as 157,200,000 sq. m. (or 71'4 % of the surface), he 
found that the volume of the land above sea-level was 2},450,000 
cub. m., tho volume of water below see-levol 523,800,000, and tho 
total volume of the water equal to about siittii of the volume of the 
whole globe. Prom these data, as revised by A. Siipan,* H. R, Mill 
calculated the position of mean sphere-level at about 10,000 ft. or 
1700 fathoms below sea-level. He showed that an imaginary 
spheroidal shell, concentric with the eortii and cutting the slofW' 
between the elevated and dqireased areas at the contour-line of 1700 
fathoms, would not only leave above it a volume of tho crust equal 
to the volume of the hollow left below it, but would also divide the 
surface of the earth so that the area of the elevated region was 
equal to that of the depressed region.* 

A similar observiitlon was made ahnost simultaneously by 
Romieux,' who further speculated on the equlBbrlum between tile 
weight of the elevated land mass and that of the total . . 

waters of the ocean, and deduced some taturesting reta- 
tions between them. Murray, a* the reanlt of his study. , T j* 
divided the earthls surface into three tones—the eonnhunlat 
ana containing all dry land, the transitional ariw including 
tho submarine slopes down to 1000 fathoms, and the ahyomat area 
consisting of the Boor of the ocean beyond that depth ; and Mill 
proposed to take the Hne of mean-sphere level, instead of the cm- 
prirical depth of 1000 fathoms, as the boundary between the transi¬ 
tional ana abysmal arefis. 

An elaborate critici.sm of all the existing data regarding tho 
volume relations of the vertical relief of the globe was made in 
j 894 by Professor Hermann Wagner, whoso recalculations of volumes 

* “ Cta the Height of the Land and the Pepth of the Ocean," Scot. 
Geof. ilag. iv. (iW), p. i. Estimates had betm made previously by 
HumboUt, De Lapparent, H. Wagner, and subsequently by Penck 
amt Hsidenefa, and for thsodsans by Kontens. 

‘ Pottrmmmu Mitteihengen, xxv. (1889), p. 17. 

" Pntc, Boy. See. EsB*. xvii. (1890), p. 185. , 

t Comptes rondut Aead. Set. (Paris, 1890), vol. ill. p. 994- 
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nwan halgbt*—the li««t molts which hove yet been obtaiaed— 
led to the ioUowiagcosieluaioas,* 

The onsi oi the aty land was taken «s aS'S % ol the surface of the 
globo, and that of the oceans as 71-7 %. The mean height deduced 
bat the hnd wat 2300 ft above aea-level, the mean depth 
^/****V of the see 11,300 ft. below, while the position of mean- 
sphere level comes ont aa 7300 ft. (1230 fathoms) below 
aea-levd. From this it would appwr that 43 % of the 
earth's surface was above and 37 % beiow the mean 
level. It must be noted, however, that since 1893 the soundings 
oi NiUtsen in the north polar area, of the " Valdivia," “ Belgioa,” 
“ Gauss " and " Scotia " in the teuthem Ocean, and of various 
surveying ships in the North and South Pacific, have proved that 
the mean depth of the ocean is ccitsidetably greater than had been 
supposed, and mean-epbere level must thermore lie deeper than the 
calculationfl of 1893 show ; poseibly not far from the positioa deduced 
fresn t^ freer estimate ^ 1888. The whole of the available data 
were ut^od by the mnoe of Monaco in 1905 in the preparation of a 
complete bathymetneal map of the oceans on a uniform scale, 
which must lo^ remain the standard work for reference on oceun 
depths. 

By the device of a hypsogrophic curve co-ordinating the vcrticai 
relief and the areas oi the earth’s surface occupied by each sons of 
elevation, according to the system introduced by .Supan," Wagner 
showed hrs results graphically. 

This curve with the values reduced from metres to feet is re¬ 
produced below. 

Wagner subdivides the earth's surface, according to elevation, 
into the fallowing Jive regions : 

Wuguer’s Siuisiims of tJu Ear&’s CmsI. 


Lap, 

werfk^ 


Name. Per cent of 

Surface. 

From 

To 

Oeprussecl area . . . ! 3 

Oceanic plateau ... 1 54 

Cantincntal slope • • | 9 

Continental plateau . . | 28 

Culminating area * * [ ^ 

DeeposL. 

- iG,4do feet 

: 

-(■ 3 . 3 °o „ 

- 1(1,400 foct. 

: 

+ 3,000 „ 

HiglicsL. 


SOOOOr 


The continental plateau might for pnrposes of detailed study be 
divided into the camiuenlat thdf from -(ifio ft. to sea-level, and 
loutands from sea-levul to +6fio ft. (corresponding to 
the mean level of the whole globe).’ l/planas reacliing 
from 660 ft. to 2300 (the ap{>roximate mean level of 
the land), and lngklands, from 2300 upwards, might 
also be distinguished. 

A striking fact in the configuration of tlie crust is 
ttet each oontlnont, or elevated mass ol the crust, is 
diamotiicaily opposite to an ocean basin or great de- 
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sscond great series of crust wave* from north to south, giv^ risa 
by their interference to six great elevated masses (the continents), 
arranged in three groups, each consisting of a northern and a 
southern member sqiaratied by a minor de^msimt. These eMvated 
masses are divided from one another by sioultr great depwssions. 

He says: “ The surface of e^ of our great continental nussue of 
land resembles that of a long and broad aich-ldm form, of 
which we see the simplest type in the New World. 'The 
surface of the North Aniencan arch is sat^jcd down¬ 
wards in the middle into a central depreeaon which 
lies between two long marginal plateaus, and these 
plateaus arc finally crowned by the wrinkled crests which form its 
two modem mountain Bystems. The surface of each of our ocean 
floors exactly resembles tiiat of a continent turned uptids down. 
Taking the Atlantic ns our simplest tyi>e, wo may say tliat the 
surface of an ocean basin resembles that of a laighty trough or 
synclinc, buckled up more or less coutreby in a medial ridge, which 
is bounded by two long aad dc-up marginal boUows, in the cores 
of which still deeper grooves sink to the profoundset deptlis. This 
oomplementary relationship descends even to ills minor features 
of the two. Where the great continental sag sinks below the ocean 
level, we have our gulfs end our Meditorranoans, seen in our typo 
coubnout, as the Mexican Gulf and Hudson Bay. Where tue 
central oceanic buckle attains tlie water-line we have our oceanic 
islands, seen in onr type ocean, as St Ueiena and tbs Aeoret. Al¬ 
though the apparent crust-waves are neither ctjual in size nor 
symmetrical in form, this complementary relationship between 
them is always disccr^le. The broad Pacific depreseum seems to 
answer to tlie broad elevation ol the Old World-—the narrow trough 
of the Atlantic to the narrow contineat of Amerioa." 

The most thorough discussion of the great leaturee of terrestrial 
relief in the light ol their origin is tliat by Professor E. Suees,’ wlio 
points out tliat the plan of the earth is tlie result of som'm 
I two movements of the crust—one, subsidence over 
wide areas, giving rise to oceanic depressions and leaving """r- 
the continents protuberant 1 the otW, folding along comparatively 
luirrow belts, ipviag rise to mountain ranges Tliis theory oi crust 
blocks dropped by subaidenco is opposed to Lapworth's theory of 
vast crust-folds, but geology is the science wliicli has to decide 
Iwtween them. 

Gcomorphology is concerned, however, in the .suggestions which 
have been made as to the cau.se of the distribution of heap and 
hollow in the larger featuies of the crust. Elie de Beaumont, in 
hi.s speculations on the relation between the direction of mountmn 
ranges and their geological age and character, was feeling towards a 
comprohcnsivr theory of the forms of crustal relief; hut hi.s ideas 
were too geoinetncal, and bis theory that the earth is a spheroid 
built up on a rhombic dodecahedron, the pentagonal faces of which 
determined the direction of mountain ranges, could nut be proved." 
The " tetrahedral theory ” brought forward by Lowthtan Green,’ 
that the form ot tlie earth is ai spheroid baaed on a regular tetra¬ 
hedron, Is more serviceable, because ii accounts for three very 
interesting fact.s of the terrestrial plan—(l) the antipodal 
]»sition of continents and ocean basins; (2) the tri¬ 
angular outline of the continents; and (3) the excess of 
sea in the southern hemisphere. Recent investigations 
have recalled attention to the work of Lowlhian Green, 
but the question is still in tlie controversial stage." The 
study of tidal strain in the earth's crust by Sir George 
Barwm has led that pliysicist to indicate tlie possibility 
of the triangular form and southerly direction of the 
continents being a result of the difierential or tidal 
attraction of the sun and moon. More recently Profe.ssor 
A, £. H. Ijove has shown that the great features of the 
relief of the lithosphere may be expressed by spherical 
harmonics of the first, secono and third degrees, and their 
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the only partial exception being in the case of southecn 
South America, which is antipodal to eastern Asia. 
Professor C. Lapworth has generalised the grand features 
of cnwtol relief in i. scheme of attractive siniplicity. He 
*2™'' . sees throngluMt all the chaos of irregular erust-forins the 

s^JT**** recurranee of a certain harmony, a succes.siQn of folds or 
flMwws. which build up all the minor features." One 

great scries of crust waves from east to west is crosssd by a 

' " Areal und mittlerc Ertiebung der Landfiliehen sowie dor Erd- 
krustc ” in Gerland's Beilrige tur Gtnphysik, ii. (1893), p. 667. See 
also Nature, 54 (1896), p. 112. 

" Pettrmiams Mitieilungen, xxxv, (1869), p. 19. 

" The areas of the continental shelf and bwlands are approxi¬ 
mately equal, aad it is an interesting ciroumstanca that, taken as a 
whole, the actual eoost-Une comes just midway on the most nearly 
level belt of the earth's surface, excepting the ocean floor. The con¬ 
figuration of the continental slope has been treated in detail by 
Nansen in Scientific Results of Noruiegian North Polar Eispodition, 
vol. iv. (1904), Where full references to the literature of the subject 
will be found. 

" British Associalion Report (Edinburgh, 1892), p. 699, 


unequal density." 

In any case it is fully recognised tliat the plan of the earth is so 
clear os to leave no doubt as to its being due to some general cause 
wliich should be capable of detection. 

If the level of the sea were to become coincident with tlie mean 
Ic-vel of the lithosphere, there would result one tri-radiate land-mast 
of ncsirly uniform outline and one continuous sheet of water 

" Das Attilits der Erie (4 volx, Leipzig, 1883,1888,1901). Trans¬ 
lated under the editorship of £. de Margcrie, with much additional 
matter, as La Face it la ierrt, vols. 1 . «id ii. (Paris, 1897,1900), and 
into E^llsh by Dr Heitha Milas as The Face of the Earth, vols. 1 . 
and 11 . (Oxford, 1904, ipesS). 

" Elis de Beaumont, Notice sur let syetimes it montagnes (3 vols., 
Paris, 1832). 

’ Veetuet of the Molltn Globe (London, ifiTs)- 

• See J. W. Gregory, " The Plan of the Barth and its Causes,” 


vol. oxxx. p. 449 : and A. de LnppigiBnt, ibid. p. 614. 

• See A. E. H, Love, " GravitationS Stability of the Earth," Phil, 
Traits, ser. A, vol. eevli. (1907), p, 171. 
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broken by few lilaade. The actual position of sea-levcl lies so near 
the summit of the cmst-heap that the varied relief of the upper 
Thm cam ^ ^“6 formation of a complicatud coast* 

™ number of detached portions of land. 

The hydrosphere is, in fact, continuous, and the land is 
all in itrsular masses: the largest is the Old World of Euroro, 
Asia and Africa; the next in rise, America ; the third, possibly, 
Antarctica; the fourth, Australia; the fifth, Greenland. After 
this there is a considerable gap before New Guinea, Borneo, Mada- 

J iascar, Sumatra and the vast multitude of smaller Islaods descending 
n sire 1 >y regular gradations to mere rocks. The contrast between 
ii^nd and mainland was natural enough in the days before the 
discovery of Australia, and the mainland of the Old World was 
t raditioiially divided into three continents. These " continents," 
"]>arts of the earth," or "quarters of the glolie," proved to bo 
ronvenient divisions', America was added as a fourth, and subse- 
ipiently divided into two, while Australia on its discovery was classed 
sometimes as a new continent, sometimes merely as an island, some¬ 
times compromlslngly as an island-continent, according to individual 
opinion. The discovery of the insularity of Greenland might again 
give ri.se to the argument as to the distinction berween island and 
continent. Although the name of continent was not applied to 
large portions of land for any physical reasons, it so happens that 
there is a certain physical similarity or homology between them 
which is not shared by the smaller islands or peninsulas. 

The typical continental form is triangular as regards its sea-level 
outline. The relief of the surface typically includes a central plain, 
sometimes dipping below sea-level, bounded by lateral 
highlands or mountain ranges, loftier on one side than 
rtoears higher enclosing a plateau shut in by 

‘ mountains. South America and North America follow 
this type most closely ; Eurasia (the land mass of Euro}>e and Asia) 
comes next, while Africa and Australia an- further removed from 
the type, and the structure of Antarctica and Greenland is unknown. 

If the continuous, unbroken, horisontal extent of land in a con¬ 
tinent is termed its trunk,' and the portions cut up by inlets or 
channels of the sea into islands and peninsulas the limbs, it is possible 
(0 comiiarc the continents in an instructive manner. 

The following table is from the statistics of Professor H, Wagner,'' 
his metric measurements being transi)o.sod into British units • 
Compmlstin of the Cnntinents 



Area 1 
1 (total 1 
1 mil, ! 

Mean 

height, 

feel. 

Area 

' trunk, ; 
' mil. j 

Area 

penin¬ 

sulas, 

mil. 

i Area | 

: islands, 1 
mil. 

Area 

limbs, 

mU. 

Area 

limbH, 

per 


1 M]. m. ! 

' m. 

sq. m. 

sq. m. • 

sq. m. 

cent. 

Old World . . 

' . 15 ’S 

2360 



r " ' ' 



Now World 

, I(i -2 

2230 

1 


1 1 



Eurasia 

, 20-83 

2620 

1 15-4** 

4-cx) 

^ *34 

3-43 

2(i 

Africa . . , 

11 -40 

2130 

; 11 *22 


1 “’**4 

0-24 

2*1 

North America 

9 - 3 f> 

2300 

1 0*92 

0-78 

i , 

2-34 

o-ofl 


South America 

! ‘'•*4 1 

J970 

I 6*76 ' 

o-oa 

j O*0f) 

i-t 

.\ustraliu . . 

i 3 ’43 ! 

1310 

1 2*77 

o-lf. 1 

0*30 ' 

o-6ti 

: IQ 

Asia 

1 

■ 3120 

1 12*93 

3'05 

1 *04 1 

4-09 

! 24 

£uro)>e . 

3-83 

q8o 

2 •49 , 

1 l -«4 

0*30 

1-34 



The usual classification of islands is into continental and oceanic. 
Tilt, former class includes all those which rise from the continental 
shelf, or .show evidence in the character of their rocks of 
having at one time been continuous with a neighbouring 
continent. The latter rise abruptly from the oceanic abysses. 
Oceanic islands are divided according to their geological character 
into volcanic Islands and those of organic origin, including coral 
islands. More elaborate subdivision! according to structure, origin and 
portion have been proposed ’ In some cases a piece of Iwd is only 
an island at high water, and by imperceptible gradation the form 
passes into a peninsula. The typical peninsula is connected with the 
mainland by a relatively narrow isthmus; the name is, however, ex¬ 
tended to any limb projecting from the trunk of the mainland, even 
when, as in the Indian peninsula, it is connected by its widest part. 

Small jienlnsulas are known as promontories or headlands, and 
the extremity as a cape. The opposite form, an inlet of the sea, is 
Cassia 'roowt when wide at a gulf, bay or bight, according 
to size and degree of inflection, or as a fjord or ria when 
long and narrow. It is convenient to employ a spMlfic name for a 
projection of a coast-line less pronounced than a peninsula, and for 
an inlet less pronounced than a bay or bight; outcurve and incurve 
may serve the turn. The varieties of coast-lines were reduced to an 
exact classiAcatlon by Elchthofen, who grouped them according to 
the height and slope of the land into cllil-coasts {Sleillmstev )— 
narrow beach coasts with cliffs, wide beach coasts with cliffs, and 

' Rumpf, in German, the language in which this distinction was 
first made, 

' Lekrbuth der Gtopaphie (Haftover and I-eipsig, igoo), Bd. i. S, 
34 J, •« 49 . 

■' See, for example, F. G. Hahn’s Insel-Studien (Leipzig, i88,i). 
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low coasts, subdividing each group according as the coast-Une runs 
parallel to or crosses the line of strike of the mountains, or is not 
related to mountain structure. A further subdivision depends on 
the character of the inter-relation of Uutd and sea along the shore 
producing such types as a fjord-coast, ria-coast or Isgoon-coast. 
Ibis extremely elalxirate submvlsion may be reduced, as Wagner 
points out, to three types—the continental coast where the tea comes 
up to the solid rock-material of the land ; the marine coast, which is 
formed entirely of soft material sorted out by the sea ; and the com¬ 
posite coast, in which both forms ate combined. 

On large-scale maps it is necessary to show two coast-lbies, one 
for the highest, the other for the lowest tide; but in small-scale 
maps a stogie line is usually wider than is required to 
represent the whole breadth of the inter-tidal zone. Coast- 
The measurement of a coast-line is difficult, because 
the length will necessarily be greater when measured on a large- 
scale map where minute irregularities can be taken into account. 
It is usual to distinguish between the general coast-line measured 
from point to point of the headlands disregarding the smaller bays, 
and the detailed coast-Une which takes accotmt of every inflection 
shown by the map eiiijiloyed, and follows up river entrances to the 
point where tidal action ceases. The ratio between these two 
coast-lines represents the " coastal development " of any renon. 

While the forms of the sea-bed are not yet sufficiently weU known 
to admit of exact classification, they are recognized to be as a rule 
distinct from the forms of the land, and the importance ms—,. 
of using a distinctive terminology is felt. Efforts have 7"”*""“ 
been made to arrive at a definite international agreement '*'*"*• 
on this subject, and certain terms suggested by a committee were 
adopted by the Eighth International Geographical Congress at New 
York in itjoq.t The forms of the ocean floor include the " shelf," 
or shallow sea margin, the " depression," a general term applied to 
aU submarine hollows, and the elevation.” A depression when of 
great extent is termed a “ ba.sin,” when it is of a more or less round 
form with approximately equal diameter, a “ trough " when it is 
wide and elongated with gently sloping borders, and a " trench ” 
when narrow and elongated with steeply slopmg borders, one 0/ 
which rises higher than the other. The extension of a trough or 
basin penetrating the land 01 an elevation is termed an " embay- 
ment' when wide, and a " gully " when long and narrow ; and the 
deepest part of a depression is termed a “ deep " 
A depression of small extent when steep-sideu is 
termed a " caldron," and a long narrow depression 
crossing a part of the continental border is termed 
a “ furrow." An elevation of great extent which 
rises at a very gentle angle from a suirounding 
depression is termed a “ rise,” one which is rela¬ 
tively narrow and steep-sided a “ ridge," and one 
which is approximately equal to length and breadth 
but steep-ridod a " plateau," whether it springs 
direct from a depression or from a rise. An eleva¬ 
tion of small exienf is distinguished as a " dome ” 
when it is more tliau 100 fathoms from the surface, 
a “ bank ” when it is nearer the surface than 
too fathoms but deeper than 6 fathoms, and a 
" shoal ” when it comes within 6 fathoms of the 
surface and so becomes a serious danger to .ship¬ 
ping. The highest point of an elevation is termed 
a “ height,” it it does not form an island or one 
of the minor forms. 

The forms of the dry land are of infinite variety, and have been 
studied in great detail.* From the descriptive or topographical 
point of view, geometrical form alone should be con¬ 
sidered ; but the origin and geological structure of 
land forms must in many cases be t^en into account 
when dealing with the function they exercise to the control of 
mobile distributions. The geographers who have liithcrto given 
most attention to the forms of the land have been trained as geu- 
logists, and consequently there is a general tendency to make ongiii 
or structure the basis of classification rather than form alone. 

The fundamental form-elements may be reduced to the six 
proposed by Professor Penck as the basis of his double system of 
claMfication by form and origin.* Tliese may be looked _ ^ 
upon as being all derived by various modifications 
arrangements of the single form-unit, the slop$ or inclined 
plane surface. No one form occurs alone, but always ' 

grouped together with others to various ways to make up districts, 
regions and lands of distinctive characters. The form-elements arc. 

* See Geographical Journal, xxii. (1903), PP- 191-194. 

* The most important works on the clarification of land forms arc 

F. von Richthofen, Filhrer jOr Forschuttgsreisende (Berlin, i88b); 

G. de la Noe and E. de Margerie, Let Formes du terrain (Paris, 1888); 
and above all A. Penck, Morphologie der Erdoberfiiche (a vols., 
Stuttgart, i^). Compare alro A, de Lapparent, Lefons de gfo- 
grap^ physigue (and eo., Paris, 1898), and W. M. Davis, Physical 
Geography (Boston, 1899). 

' “ Geomorpholoido bIs genetische Wi.ssenschaft," to Report <>/ 
Sixth International Geog. Congress (London, 1895), p. 735 (English 
Abstract, p. 748). 
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1, The plain or gently inclined uniform euriace. 

2. The scarp or eteeply inclined slope; this is necessarily of 
small extent except in the direction of its length. 

j. The valley, composed of two lateral parallel slopes inclined 
towards a narrow strip of plain at a lower level which itself slopes 
downwards in the direction of its length. Many varieties of this 
fundamental form may be distinguished. 

4. The mount, composed of a surface falling away on every side 
from a particular place. This place may either be a point, as 
in a volcanic cone, or a line, as in a mountain range or ridge of 
hills. 

j. The hollow or form produced by a land surface sloping inwards 
from all sides to a particular lowest place, the converse of a mount, 

6. The cavern or space entirely surrounded by a land surface. 

These forms never occur scattered haphatard over a region, 
but always in an orderly subordination depending on their mode 
„ . of origin. The dominant forms result from crustal 
movements, the subsidiary from secondary reactions 
during the action of the primitive forms on mobile distri¬ 
butions. The geological structure and the mineral com¬ 
position of the rocks are often the chief causes determining the 
character of the land forms of a region. Thus the scenery of a limo- 
stono country depends on the solubility and permeability of the 
rocks, leading to the typical Karst-formations of caverns, swallow- 
holes and underground .stream courses, with the contingent pheno¬ 
mena of dry valleys and natural bridges. A .sandy beach or desert 
owes its character to the mobility of its constituent sand-grains, 
which are readily drifterl and piled up in the form of dunes. A 
region where volcanic activity has led to the embedding of dykes or 
bosses of hard rock amongst softer strata produces a plain broken by 
abrupt and isolated eminences.' 

It would be impracticable to go fully into the varieties of each 
specific form ; but, partly as an example of modem geographical 
CImmmWcu- Partly becairsc of the exceptional import- 

tlaa at ' mountains amongst the features of the land, one 

maaaltlae "t^y fx! made. The classification of mountains 

into types has usually had regard rather to geological 
structure than to external form, so that some geologists would even 
apply the name of a mountain range to a region not distinguished 
by relief from the rest of the country if it bear geological evidence 
01 having once been a true range. A mountam may be described 
(it cannot be defined) as an elevated region of irregular surface 
rising comparatively abruptly from lower ground. The actual 
elevation 01 a summit above sea-level does not necessarily affect its 
mountainous character; a gentle eminence, for instance, rising a 
few hundred feet above a tableland, even if at an elevation of say 
15,000 ft., could only be called a hill.'' But it may be said that 
any abrupt slope of 2000 ft. or more in vertical height may justly 
bo called a mountain, while abrupt slopes of lesser height may 
be called lulls. Existing classifications, however, do not take 
account of any difference in kind between mountain and hills, 
although it is common in the German language to speak of HUgel- 
land, Millelgebtrge and Hochgebnge with a definite significance. 

The simple classification employed by Professor James Geikie’ 
into mountains of accumulation, mountains of elevation and moun¬ 
tains of circumdenudation, is not considered sufficiently thorough 
by German geographers, who, following Richthofen, generally 
adopt a classification dependent on six primary divisions, each of 
which is subdivided. The terms employed, especially for the sub¬ 
divisions, cannot be easily translated into other languages, and the 
English equivalents in the following table are only put forward 
tentatively :— 

Richthofen’s Classification of Mountains^ 

1 . Tehtonische Gebirge —Tectonic mountains. 

(a) Bruch^ebirge oder Schollenfebirge —Block mountains. 

1. Einseilige Schollengebtrge oder SchoUenrandgebirge — 

Scarp or tilted block mountains, 

(i.) Tafetsckolle —Table blocks. 

(ii.i Abrasionsscholte—Abisided blocks. 

(iii) Transgretsionsscholle —Blocks of unconform- 
abl strata. 

2. Flexurgebirge —Flexure mountains. 

3. Horstgebirge —Symmetrical block mountains. 

(i) Faltungsgebirge —Fold mountains. 

1. Homdomorpke Faltungsgebirge —Homomorphic fold 

mountains. 

2. Heleromorphe Faltungsgebirge —Heteromorphlc fold 

mountains. 
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' On this subject see J. Geikie, Earth Sculpture (London, 1898); 
J. E. Marr, The Scienttfic Study of Scenery (London, 1900); Sir A. 
Geikie, The Scenery and Geology of Scotland (London, 2nd ed., 1887); 
Lord Avebury (Sir J. Lubbock), The Scenery of Switserland (London, 
1896) and The Scenery of England (London, 1902). 

> ^me geographers distinguish a mountain from a hill by origin ; 
thus Professor Seeley says “ a mountain implies elevation and a hill 
implies denudation, but the external forms of both are often iden¬ 
tical.” Report VI. Int. Geog. Congress (London, 1B95), p. 751. 

’ " Mountains,” in Scot. Geog, Mag. ii. (1896), p. 145, 

* FUhrer fdr Forschungsreisende, pp. 652-685. 


II. Rumpfgebirge Oder Abtasionsgebirge^Traiik or abraded 
mountains. 

HI. Ausbruchsgebirge—Etvptive mountains. 

IV. w 4 «/ie*iait«»gjMfc»>gs—Mountains of accumulation, 

V. Flachbdden —Plateaux. 


(a) Abrasionsplatten —Abraded plateaux. 
ib) Marines Flaehland^Pladn of marine e 
0 


,cj Schichtungstafelland—HosiaontSLlly stratified tableland, 
(i) Ubergusstttfelland —Lava plain. 

u) Stromflachland —River plain. 

(/) Flachbdden der almosphdrischen A ufschilttung —Plains of 
aeolian formation. 

VI, Erosionsgebirge —Mountains of erosion. 

From the morphological point of view it is more important to 
distinguish the associations of forms, such as the mountain mass 
or group of mountains radiating from a centre, with the „ 
valleys furrowing their flanks spreading towards every **** **** 
direction; the mountain chain or line of heights, forming a ***■•*• 
long narrow ridge or .series of ridges separated by parallel valleys; 
the dissected plateau or highland, divided into mountains of circum¬ 
denudation by a system of deeply-cut valleys; and the isolated 
peah, usually a volcanic cone or a nard rock mass left projecting after 
the softer strata which embedded it have been worn away (Monad- 
nock of Professor Davis). 

The geographical distribution of mountains is intimately associated 
with the great structural lines of the continents of which they lorm 
the culminating region. Lofty lines of fold mountains 
form the “backbones” of North America in the Rocky ®'s*'*^- 
Mountains and the west coast systems, of South America "** " 
m the Cordillera of the Andes, of Europe in the Pyrenees, ******■*■■• 
Alps, Carpatliians and Caucasus, and of Asia in the mountains of 
Asia Minor, converging on the Pamirs and diverging thence in the 
Himalaya and tile vast mountain systems of central and eastern 
Asia. The remarkable line of volcanoes around the whole coast 
of the Pacific and along the margin of the Caribbean and Mediter¬ 
ranean seas is one of the most conspicuous features of the globe. 

If land forms may be compared to organs, the part they serve in 
the economy of the earth may, without straining the term, be 
characterised as functions. The first and simplest 
function of the land surface is that of guiding loose j?***®** 
material to a lower level. The downward pull of gravity 
suffices to bring about the fall of such material, but the 
path it will follow and the distance it will travel before coming to 
rest depend upon the land form. The loose material may, and in 
an arid region does, consist only of portions of the higher 
parts of the surface detached by the expansion and *'“* 

contraction produced by heating and cooling due to '•raste. 

radiation. .Such broken material rolling down a uniform scarp 
would tend to reduce its steepness by the loss of material in the 
upper part and by the accumulation of a mound or scree against 
the lower part of the slope. But where the aide is not a uniform 
scarp, but made up of a aeries of ridges and valleys, the tendency 
will be to distribute the detritus in an irregular manner, directing 
it away from one place and collecting it in great masses m another, 
so that in time the land form assumes a new appearance. Snow 
accumulating on the higher portions of the land, when compacted 
into ice and caused to flow downwards by gravity, gives rise, on 
account of its more coherent character, to continuous 
glaciers, which mould themselves to the slopes down 
which they are guided, diflerent ice-streams converging to send 
forward a greater volume. Gradually coming to occupy definite 
beds, which are deepened and polished by the friction, they impreas 
a characteristic appearance on the land, which guides them as they 
traverse it, and, altnough the ire melts at lower levels, vast quantities 
of clay and broken stones are brought down and deposited in terminal 
moraines where the glacier ends. 

Rain is by far the most important of the inorganic mobile dis¬ 
tributions upon which land forms exercise their function of guidance 
and control. The precipitation of rain from the aqueous „ 
vapour of the atmosphere is caused in part by vertical 
movements of the atmosphere involving heat changes and apparently 
independent of the surface upon which precipitation occurs ; but in 
greater part it is dictated by the form and altitude of the land surface 
and the direction of the prevailing winds, which itself is largely 
influenced by the land. It is on tlm windward faces of the highest 
ground, or just beyond the summit of less dominant heights upon the 
leeward side, that most rain falls, and all that does not evaporate 
or percolate into the ground is conducted back to the sea by a route 
which depends only on the form of the land More mobile and more 
searching than ice or rock rubbish, the trickling drops are guided by 
the deepest lines of the hillside in their incipient flow, and us tlicse 
lines converge, the stream, gaining strength, proceeds in _. 
its torrential course to carve its channel deeper and en- _ 
trench itself in permanent occupation. Thus the stream- ®*‘ 
bed, from which at first the water might be blown away into a qew 
channel by a gale of wind, ultimately grows to be the strongest Kne 
of the landscape. As the mam valley deepens, the tributary stregm- 
beds are Woepened also, and graitlwy cut their way headwaMs, 
enlars^ng the area whence they ataw their supplies. Thus atw 
land forms are created—valleys of carious complexity, for example— 
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by the " ceptufe ” and di veraion of the water of ewe river by another, 
leading to a change of watershed.' The minor tributaries become 
more numerous and more constant, until the system Of torrents 
has impressed Its own individnality on the mountata ride. As 
the river leaves the mountain, over growing by the aocession of 
tributaries, it ceases, save in flood time, to be a formidable instru¬ 
ment of destruction ; the gentler slope of the land surface gives to 
it only power sufficient to transport sm^l stones, gravel, sand and 
ultimately mud. Its valley banhs ate cut back by the erosion of 
minor tributaries, or by rain-wash if the climate be moist, or left 
Steep and sharp while the river deepens its bed if the climate be 
arid. The outUnc of the curve of a valley's sides ultimately depcnd.s 
on the angle of repose of the detritus sroicli covers them. If there 
baa been no subsequent change, such as the passage of a glacier 
along the sralley, wliich tend.s to destroy the rogulanty of the ctnta- 
section. The slope of the river bed diminishes until the plain compels 
the river to move slowly, swinging in mttndiri proportioned to its 
size, and gradually, eontrollod by the flattening land, ceasing to 
transport material, but raising its banks and silting up its bed by 
the dropped sediment, until, split up and shoaled, its distributaries 
struggle across its delta to the sea. This i.s the typical river of which 
ttiero Biu infinite varieties, yet every variety would, if time were 
given, and the land remained uncluingod in level rol,arivcly to the sea, 
Ail !• ultimately approach to the type. Movements of the land 
Mat at subsidence or elevation, changes in the land by 

rfnra to action of erosion in cutting back an escarpment or 
■ j cutting through a col, changes in climate by aflcctmg the 

’ lalnfali and the volume of water, all tend to throw the 

river valley out of harmony with the actual condition of 
Its stream. There l.s nothing more striking in geography than the 
perfection of the adjustment of a great river system to its valleys 
when the land has remained stable for a very lengthened period 
Before full adjustment has been attained the river bed may he 
broken in places by waterfalls or interrupted by lakes ; after adjust¬ 
ment thu bed assumes a permanent outline, the slope dimini^ing 
more and more gradually, without a break in its symmetrical descent 
Excellent examples of the indecisive drainage of u new land surface, 
on which the rlvur system has not harl time to impress itself, are to be 
seen in northern Canada and in Finland, where rivers are separated 
by scarcely perceptible divides, and the numerous lakes frequently 
belong to more than one river system. 

The aclion of rivers on the land is so imjxirtant that it has been 
made the basis of a system of physical geography by ITolessor 
_. W, M. Davis, who classifios land suriacas in terms of 

tlio three factors -structure, process and time.® Of 
these time, during which the process is acting on the 
Mructuic, is the most imirortant. A iand may thus be 
chazucterized by iUs position in the " geographical cycle,'' or cycle 
of erosion, as young, mature or old, thu lust term being reached 
whoa the base-level of erosion is attained, and the land, however 
varied its relief may have been in youth or maturity, is reduced to 
a nearly unilorm surface or peneplain. Uy a rc-clcvation of a 
pmenlaln the rivers of an old land surface may bo restored to 
youtliful activity, and resume their shaping action, deepening the 
old valleys and initiating new ones, starting afresh the whole course 
of the geographical cycle It is, however, not the action of the 
running water on the land, hut the function exercised by the land 
on the running water, that is considered hore to be the special 
province of geography. At every stage of the geographical cvcle 
the land forms, as they exi.st at that stage, are concerned in guiding 
tile condensation and flow of water in certain definite ways. Thus, 
for example, in a mountain rann at right angles to a prevaUing 
eea-wind, it is the land forms which determine that one nde of tlic 
change shall be richly watered and deeply dissected by a complete 
system of valleys, while the other side is dry, indefinite in its ^Icy 
systems, and sends none of its scanty drainage to the sea. The 
action of ratn, ice and rivers conspires with the movement of land 
waste to strip the layer of soil from steep slopes as rapidly as it 
forms, and to cause it to accumulate on the flat valley bottoms, on 
the graceful flattened cones of alluvial fans at the outlet of the gorges 
of tnbutarius, or in the smoothly-spread surface of alluvial plidns. 

The whole question of the rfigimo of rivera and lakes is sometimes 
treated under the name hydrography, a name used by some writers 
in the sense of marine surveying, and by others as synonymous with 
oceanography. For the study of rivers alone the name potamology ” 
has bem suggested by Punok, and the subject being of much practical 
immrtance luis received a good deal of attentioa.® 

The study of lakes has otso been specialized under the name of 


' See, for a summary of river-action, A. PhilUpson, Sludun ilhn 
Watstrschtidt* (t.oipzig, iB86); also I. C. Russell, Kivn Vtvtln^tiU 
(l.ondan, >898) fpublished oiTht Rlesri 11/ Notik A mttica. New York, 
1808). 

“ W. M. Davis, “ The Geographical Cycle," Gzug. Journ. xiv. 
{t»99) P. 484 

• A. I'enck, " lYitamotogy as a Branch of J'hysical Geography,” 
<^g./ouTM. X. <1807), p. 619. 

* See, for instance, S. Wisotaki, Hauptfiusa and NAonftats 
(Stettin, 1H89). For practical stndics .see oflicial reports on the 
Mlsidtsippi, Rhine, Seine, Elbe and other great rivciu. 


limnology (see Laxs).* The existence of lakes In bolknrs of the land 
depe^ ujwn the Mlanoe between precipitation and evaporation. 
A stream flowing into a hollow wiU tend to fill it up, and , 
the water will begin to escape as soon m its level rises high 
enough to reach the lowest part of the rim. In the case 
of a large hollow in a very dry climate the rate of ” 
evaporation may be sufficient to prevent the water from ever rieing 
to the lip, so that then is no outflow to the sea, and a basin of internal 
drainage is the result. This is the case, for instance, in the Caspian 
sea, the Aral and Balkhash lakes, the Tarim basin, tbe Sahara, inner 
Australia, flic great basin of the United States and the Titicaca 
basin. These basins of internal drainage are calculated to amount 
to at % of the land surface. The percentages of the land surface 
draining to the different oceans are approximately—Atlantic, 34-3 %; 
Arctic sea, 16-5 % j Pacific, 14-4 % ; Indian Ocean, la-fi %.* 

Ilte parts of a river system have not been so clearly defined aa is 
desirable, hence the exaggerated importance popularly attached to 

" the source " of a nv^r. A well-develop^ liver system ^ _ 

has in fact many equally important and widely-separated 
sources, the most distant from the mouth, the highest, 
or even that of largest initial volume not being iKOes- 
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sarily of greater geograpliical interest than the rest. 

The wliolu of the land which directs drainage towards one river is 
known as its basin, catchment area or drainage area—sometimes, 
by an incorrect expression, as its valley or even its water^od. 
The Iioundary line between one drainage area and otliors is rightly 
termed the watershed, but on account of tho ambiguity which has 
been tolerated it is better to call it water-parting or, os in America, 
divide. The only other important term which requires to be noted 
here is liUwg, a word introduced from the German into French 
and Eiiglisli, and meaning the deepest line along the valley, which 
i.s necessarily occupied by a stream unless the valley is dry. 

The iunciions of land forms extend beyond the control of tbe 
circulation of tho atmosphere, the hydrosphere and the water which 
is continually being interchanged between them ; they arc exercised 
with increased effect in tho higher departments of biogcography and 
anthrojxigeography. 


Ttio sum of the organic life on the globe is termed by some geo¬ 
graphers the biosphere, and it lias been estimated that the whole 
mass of living substance in existence at one time would _ 
cover the surface of the earth to a depth of one-fifth of 
an inch.’ Tlie distribution of living organisms is a 
complex problem, a function of many factors, several of which 
are yet but little known. They include the biological nature of 
the organism anti it.s physical cnvjronmont, tho latter involving 
conditions in wliicli gtographtcal elements, direct nr indirect, jiro- 
jxmderate. The direct geographical elements are the arrangement 
of land and sea (continonts and islands standing in sharp contrast) 
and the vertical relief of the globe, which interjxwes barriers of a 
loss absolute kind between fiortions of the some laud area or oceanic 
dujiression The indirect geographical elements, which, as a rule, 
act with and intensify the direct, are mainly climatic; the pre¬ 
vailing winds, rainfall, mean and extreme temperatures of every 
locality depending on the arrangement of land and sea and of land 
forms. Climate thu.s guided affects the weathering of rocks, and 
so determines the kind and arrangement of soiL Different species 
of organisms come to perfection in different chmates; and it may 
be stated as a general rule that a sjiecies, whether of plant or animal, 
once established at one point, would spread over the whole lonc 
of the climate congenial to it unless some barrier were interposed 
to its progress. In the case of land and fresh-water organisms 
the sea is the chief barrier; in tbe case of marine organisms, the 
Imid. Differences in land forms do not exert great influence on the 
distribution of living creatures directly, but indirectly such land 
forms os mountain ranges and intern^ drainage basins are very 
potent through their action on soil and climate. A snow-capjied 
mountain ridge or an arid desert forms a hairier between different 
forms of life which is often more effective than an equal breadth of 
sea. In this way the surface of the land is divided into numerous 
natural regions, the flora and fauna of each of which include some 
di.5tinctive species not shared by tho others. The distribution of 
life is discus.sed in the various articles in this Encyclopaedia dealing 
with biological, botanical and zocdogical subjects.' 


‘ F. A. Ford, Handbuch dtr Seenkundc ; allftmeim Limnoloiie 
(Stuttgart, 1901); F. A. Ford, " Iji Limnologie, tranche de la geo¬ 
graphic," Report VI, inf. Gtof, Congriss (London, 1893), p. 393 ; 
also Z.S Liman (2 vols., Lausanne, 1892,189^! H. Lullies, “ Studien 
fiber Seen,” Jubildumstckri/t dor Alhertus^niversitOt (Kfinigsberg, 
1894); and G. R. Credner, " Die Reliktenseen," Pclermanns Miltei- 
lungcn, Ergiiazttiwahefte 86 and 89 (Gotha, 1887, j888). 

' j . Murray, " Dniaaga Areas of the Continents,” Scot. Gtoe. Mae- 
ii. (iB8fi), p. 5^. 

’ V/apKc,'LektbucM der Goefrapkia (1900), i. jM. 

* For details, see A. R, Wallace, Gtoftapkical Dittribatian oj 
Amimalt and Island Life ; A. Heilprm, Gtograpkical and Gaotogieal 
Disiribulian of Animals (1887) ; O. Drnde, Handbuch dor Pfiantan- 
geograpkie; A, Engler, EntarickHunpgesehickte dtt PfianiennteU ; 
also Bcddard, Zoogeopuphy (Cambridge, 1893); and Sdater, The 
Geography of Mammtus (Limdoa, 1899). 
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The CiiUiNficatioii o{ the land surlue into aivaa inhabited by 
distinctive graups of plants has been attempted by manv phyto- 
piMi geographers, but without resulting in any scheme of 
general accqitance. The simplest claaiitimtion is perhaps 
that of Drude according to climatic sones, subdivided 
according to contments. This takes account oi~(i) the Arctic- 
Alpin* tone, including all the vegetation of the region bordering 
on perpetual snow: (a) the Bortal aone, including the temperate 
lands of North America, Europe end Asia, all of which are sub¬ 
stantially alike in botanical ciiaractsr ; (;)) the Tropical zone, divided 
sharply into (si the tropical xono of the New World, and (fi) the 
tropical zone of the Old World, the forms of which differ in a sig¬ 
nificant degree; (4) the Austral zone, comprising all continental 
land south of the equator, and shuriily divided into three rogioas 
the floras of which are strikingly disUnct—(n) South American, 

(1) South African and (r) Austt^an; (j) the Octauic, comprising 
all oceanic islands, the flora of which cenaists exclusively of forms 
whose seeds could bo drifted. undestroyed by ocean currents or 
carried by birds. To these might be added the antarctic, which is 
still very imperfectly Imown. Many subdivisions and transitional 
sones have h^n suggested by different authors. 

From the point of view of the economy of the globe this classi¬ 
fication by apuciea is perhaps less important than that by mode 
, (f> bf life and physiological character in accordance with 
environment. The following are the chief areas of 
vegetatlonal activity usually recognized; (i) The ice- 
deserts of the arctic and antarctic and the highest mountain regions, 
where there it no vegetation except the Icwost forms, like that 
whieh causes “ red snow," (a) The tundra or region of intensely 
cold winters, forbidding tree-growth, where mosses and lichens 
cover most of the ground when unfrozen, and shrubs occur of 
species which in other conditions are trees, here stunted to the 
height of a few incites. A similar zone surrounds tlie ]>ermuncnt 
snow on lofty mountains in all latitudes. The tundra passes l>y 
iiaperceptihle gradations into the moor, bog and heath of warmer 
climates. (3) The temperate forests of evergreen or deciduous tree.s, 
aocording to circumstances, wliich occupy those parts of both 
temperate zones wlivre rainfall and sunlight are troth abundant. 
(4) The grassy steppes or prairies where the rainfall is diminished 
and temperatures are extreme, and grass Is the prcvaiUn|g form of 
vegetation. These pass imperceptiWy into—(5) the arid desert, 
where rainfall is at a minimum, and the only (rlottfs are those modified 
to subsist with the smallest supply of water. ( 0 ) The tropical forest, 
which roiirescnts the maximum of jrlant luxuriance, stimulated by 
the heaviast rainfall, greatest heat and strongest liglit. The.sr 
divisions merge one into the other, and admit of almost indefinite 
subdivision, while they ore subject to great modifleatioas by human 
iuterference in clearing aitd cultivating. Plants exhiliit the control¬ 
ling power of environment to a high degree, and thus vegetation is 
iisudly in close adjustment to the bolder geographical features of 
a region. 

The divisions of the earth into faunal regions by I>r P. L. Sclater 
have been found to liold good for a large number of groups of animalh 
as difierent in their mode of life as Iiirds and mammals, 
Pauaai they may thus be accepted as based on nature 

rtaimt. number: (i) Poiacarctic, including 

Europe, Asia north of the Himalaya, and Africa north of the Sahara : 

(2) P-tmopia«, consisting of Africa south of the Atlas range, and 
UadagkKar; (3) Oriental, including India, Indo-China and the 
Malay Archipelago north of Wallace's Enc, wliich runs between 
Ball and Ijimlxik ; Australian, including Australia, New Zealand, 
New Guinea and Polynesia; (0 Nsarctic or North America, north 
of Mexico: and (ft) NeotropicM or South America, Each of thwe 
divisions is the home of a special fauna, many species of which 
axe confined to U alone; in the Australian region, indeed, practically 
the whole fauna is peculiar and distiactive, suggesting a prolonged 
period of complete biological isolation. In some cases, such as the 
Ethiopian and Neotropical and the Palaearctlc and Nuarctic regions, 
the faunas, although distinct, are related, several forms on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic being analogous, e.g. the lion and puma, ostrich 
and rhea. Where two of the faunal realms meet there b usually, 
though not always, a mixing ol faunas. Tliese facts have led some 
naturalisrs to include the Palaearctlc and Ncatctlc regions in one, 
termed Holarctic, and to suggest transitional regions, such as the 
Soxeran, between North and South America, and the Mediterranean, 
between Europe and Africa, or to create sub-regions, such as Mada¬ 
gascar and New Zealand. Oceanic Islands have, as a rule, distinctive 
I^nas a^ floras which resemble, but are not identical with, those of 
other islands in similar portions. 

The study of the evolution of faunas and the comparison of the 
faunas of distant regions have furnished a trustworthy 
Instrument of pre-historic geographical research, which 
enables earlier geographical relations of laud and sea lo 
•* be traced out, and the approximate period, or at least the 
•***"* chronological order of the larger changes, to he estimated. 
”**? ) .. In this way, for example, it has been suggested that a 
heai, *‘ Lemuria," once connected Madagascar with the 
naaana, ArehtpeTago, and that a northern extension of 

the antarctic land once united the three southern continents. 

The distribution of fos.sils frequently makes it possible to map out 


appnudnutely the geneml tatuies of land and sea fa kmg-past 
geoioncai penods, and so to enable the history of onislal relief to tie 
traced.' 

While the tendency is for the living fortns (o come into harUMoy 
ivith their environment and to approach the etate of equilibrium 
by successive adjustments if the environment should - ^ 

happen to change, it is to bo observed that fao action '"“J'” " 
of organisms themselves often tends to change their ^ 

environment. Corals and other qulck-growing cal- ” , 
careous marine organisms are the most powerful in this 
respect by creating new land in the ocean. Vegetation of all sorts 
sets in a similar way, either in forming soil and assisting in break¬ 
ing up rocks, in fiUing up shallow lakes, and even, Hke the man¬ 
grove, in reclaming wide stretches of land from the ses. Plant life, 
utilising solar light to combine the inorganic elements of water, 
soil and air into living substance, is the basis of all animat Kfe. 
This is not by the supply of food alone, but also by the withdrawal 
of carbonic Kid from the atmosphere, by wliicli vegetation main tains 
the composition of the air in a state fit for the support of animal 
life. Man in the primitive stages of culture is scarcely to be dis¬ 
tinguished from other animals as regards his subjection lo environ¬ 
ment, but in the higher grades of culture tlie conditions of control 
and reaction become much mote complicated, and the department 
of anthropogeography is devoted to their consideration. 

The first requisites of all human licings are food and protection, 
in their search lor which men are brought into intimate relations 
with the forms and productions of the earth’s surface. 

The degr« of dependence of any people upon environ- 
ment varies inversely as the degrt-c of culture or civilixa- 
tion, which for this purp^ may perhaps Ixi defined as the power 
of an individual to exercise control over the individual and over 
the environment for the benefit of the community The. develop¬ 
ment of culture is to a certain extent a question of race, and although 
forming one species, the varieties of man differ in almost imperceptllfir 
gradations witli a complexity defying classiticahon (see Anthro- 
roLOOv), Professor Keane groups man round four leadi^ types, 
which may be named the black, yellow, red and white, or the EthiOMC, 
Mongolic, American and Caucasic. Each may be subdivided, 
though not with great exactness, into smaller groups, either according 
to physical characteristics, of wliich the iorm of the head n most 
immrtant, or according to language. 

'The black type is found only in tropical or Hub-tropkal countries, 
and is usually in a primitive condition of culture, unkiss edneated 
by contact with pucmle of the white tmic. They follow af 

the most primSlive forms of religion (mainly folisliism), “ 

live on product.s of the woods or of the chase, witli the 
minimum of work, and have only a loose (xilitical organisation. 
The red type is peculiar to -America, inliabiting every climate from 
polar to equatorial, and containing representatives of many stages 
of culture which had apparently developed without the aid or 
interference of )>ooplt‘ of any other race until the close of the i jth 
contnty. The yeUow type » capable of a higher culture, cherishes 
hig^r religious beliefs, and inhabits as a rule the tem]wrutu zone, 
although extending to the tropics on one side and to the arctic 
regions on the otlier. The white typo, onginating in tlie north 
temperate zone, has spread over the whole world. They have 
attorned the highest culture, profess the purest forms of mono¬ 
theistic religion, and have brought all the jieuple of the black type 
and many of those of the yellow under their domination. 

The contrast between the yellow and white typos lias been .softened 
by the remark^le development of the Japanese following the 
assimilation of western methods 

The actual number of human inhabitants in the world has been 
calculated as follows: 


Asia . 
Europe . . 

Africa. 
America . 
Australia and 
Polynesia . 


tty Continenu.* 
, 875,000,000 
, 392,000/100 
. 170,000,000 
. 143,000,000 

7,000,000 


White (Caucasic) 
Yellow (Mong) 
Black (Ethiopic) 
Red (American) 


By Rare.* 
770,000,000 
540,000,000 
175,000,000 
22 , 000,000 


Total . . 1,507,000,000 


Total . 1,587,000,000 I 

In round oumbtrs the population of the world is about 
1,600,000,000, and, according to an estimate by RaTensteiR,t the 
maximam population which it will Ix' pos.siblc for tlie eartte to 
maintain is 6000 millions, a nuuibor which, if the present aivecagc 
rate of incnaie coattnues, will be reached within aoo years. 

While highly civWzod communities are able to evade many of 
the restrlctonis of environment, to overcome the baoriert to intec- 
oommunication interposed by land or sea, to counteract the adverse 

> See jmrticularly A, dc Lappareut, Traiti de gMogie (4th ed., 
Paris, igoo). 

* Estimate for 1900. H. Wagner, J-ehrhtuh der Oengraphie, i. 
p. ftsS. 

•fetimate for year not stated.i A. H. Keane in Inttrnalumal 
Geography, p. 108. v' 

* In Proc. R.C.S, xiii. (1891), p. 27. 
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faud l)y the devekmment of tiode even to 
■olcb cannot yield a rood-eupply, the mass of 
ipletely under the control of those conditions 
-Jtermined the distribution and the mode of life 

Jnman race. 

I forests primitive tribes depend on the collection of 
wuWfults, and in a minor degree on the chase of wild animals, for 
Imlhitmct ***®*‘' *^*ot**Nl 1 * unnecessary; hence there is 

little occasion for exereising the mental faculties beyond 
mtatta sense of perception to avoid enemies, or the in- 
mu. veutive arts beyond what is required for the simplest 
weapons and the most primitive fortifications, when 
the pursuit of game becomes tlic chief occupation of a people there 
is of necessity a higher development of courage, skill, powers of 
observation and invention; and these qualities are stul further 
enhanced in predatory tribes who take by force the food, clothing 
and other property prepared or collected by a feebler people. The 
fruit-eating savage cannot stray beyond his woods which bound 
his life as the water bounds that of a fish; the hunter is free to 
live on the margin of forests or in open country, while the robber 
or warrior from some natural strongliold of the mountains .sweeps 
over the adjacent plains and carries his raids into chstant lands. 
Wide grassy steppes lead to the organization of the people as nomads 
wliosc wealth consists in flocks and herds, and their dwellings 
are tents. The nomad not only domesticates and turns to his 
own use the gentler and more powerful ammals, such as sheep, 
cattle, horses, camels, but even turns some predatory creatures, 
like the dog, into a means of defending their natural prey. They 
hunt the beasts of prey destructive to their flocks, and form armed 
bands for protection against marauders or for purposes of aggres.sion 
on weaker sedentary neighbours. On the fertile low grounds along 
the margins of rivers or in clearings of forests, agricultural com¬ 
munities naturally take tlieir rise, dwelling in villages and cultivating 
the wild grains, which by careful nurture and selection have been 
turned into rich cereals. The agriculturist as a rule is rooted to 
the soil. The land ho tills he holds, and acquires a closer connexion 
with a particular patch of ground than either the hunter or the herds¬ 
man. In the temperate rone, where the seasons are sharply con¬ 
trasted, but follow each other with regularity, foresight and self-denial 
wore fostered, liecause if men did not exercise these qualities seed-time 
or harvest might pass into lost opportunities and the tribes would 
suffer. The more extreme climates of arid regions on the margins of 
the tropics, by the unpredictable succession of droughts and floods, 
confound the prevision of uninstructed people, and make prudence 
and industry oualities too uncertain In their results to be worth 
cultivating. Thus the civilization of agricultural peoples of the 
temperate zone grew rapidly, yet in each community a special typo 
arose adapted to the soil, the crop and the climate. On the .sea¬ 
shore flshmit naturally became a means of livelihood, and dwellers 
by the sea, in virtue of the dangers to which they arc exposed from 
storm and un.>K!aworthy craft, are stimulated to a higher degree of 
foresight, quicker observation, prompter dmsion and more energetic 
action in emergencies than tho,se who live inland. The building 
and handling of vessels also, and the utilization of such uncon¬ 
trollable powers of nature as winil and tide, helped forward mechanical 
invention. To every type of coast there may be related a special 
type of occupation and even of cluiracter; the deep and gloomy 
fjord, backed by almost impassable mountains, bred bold mariners 
whose only outlet for enterprise was seawards towards other lands— 
the vUs created the vikings. On the gently sloping margin of the 
estuary of a great river a view of tranquil inland life was equally 
presented to the shore-dweller, and the ocean did not present the 
only prospect of a career. Finally the mountain valley, with its 
patches oi cultivable soil on the alluvial fan.s of tributary torrents. 
Its narrow pastures on the uplands only left clear of snow in summer, 
its intensined extremes of climates and its i.solation, almost equal to 
that of an island, has in all countries produced a special type of 
brave and hardy people, whoso utmost effort may bring them com¬ 
fort, but not wealth, by honest toil, who know little of the outer 
world, and to whom the natural outlet for ambition is marauding 
on the fertile plains. The highlander and viking, products of the 
valleys raised nigh amid the mountains or half-drowned in the sea, 
are everywhere of kindred .spirit. 

It is in some such manner as these that the natural conditions 
of regions, which must be conformed to by prudence and utilized 
by lafeur to yield shelter and food, have led to the growth of peoples 
differing in their ways of life, thought and speech. The initial 
differences so proiliiced arc confirmed and perpetuated by the 
same barriers which divide the faunal or floral regions, the sea, 
mountains, deserts and the Uke, and much of the course of past 
history and present politics becomes clear when the combined 
nisults of differing race and differing environment arc taken into 
account.' 

The specialization which accompanies the division of labour has 
important geographical consequences, for it necessitates communi- 

' On the influence of land on jieoplc sec Shaler, Nature and 
Man in America (New York and London, iSijz); and Ellen C. 
Semple's American History and Us Geografikic Conditions (Boston, 
1903b 


cation between communities and the interchange of their pro¬ 
ducts. Trade makes it possible to work mineral resources , 

in localities where food can only be grown with great 
difficulty and expense, or which are even totally barren 
and waterless, entirely dependent on supplies from distant sources. 

The population which con be permanently supported by a given 
area of land differs greatly according to the nature of the resources 
and the requirements of the people. Pastoral communities are 
always scattered very thinly over large areas; agricultural popula¬ 
tions may be almost equally sparse where advanced metnMS of 
agriculture and labour-.saving machinery arc employed ; but where 
a frugal people are situated on a fertile and inexhaustible soil, such 
as the deltas and river jilains of Egypt, India and China, an enormous 
jiopulation may be supported on a small area. In most cases, 
liowcver, a very dense population can only be maintained in regions 
where mineral resources have fixed the site of great manufacturing 
industries. The maximum density of population which a given 
region can support Is very difficult to determine ; it depends partly 
on the race and standard of culture of the people, partly on the 
nature and origin of the resources on which they depcnil, partly 
on the artificial burdens imposed and very largely on the climate. 
Denaty of jxipulation is measured by the average number of people 
residing on a unit of area; but in order to compare one part of the 
world with another the average should, strictly speaking, be taken 
for regions of equal .size or of equal population; and the portions 
of the country which arc permanently uninhabitable ought to be 
excluded from the calculation." Considering the average density 
of population within the political limits of countries, the following 
list is of .some value; the figures for a few smaller divisions of 
large countries are added (in brackets) for comparison ; 


Average Population on i sq. m. {For rpoo or iiyoi.) 


C ountry. 

Density 
of pop. 

Country. I 

^ 1 of pop. 

(Saxony) .... 
Belgium .... 

Java. 

(England and Wales) 
(Bengal) .... 
Holland .... 
United Kingdom. . 

Japan . 

Italy . 

China proiier . 

CJerman Empire . . 

Austria .... 
Switzerland . 

France .... 
Indian Empire 
Denmark .... 
Hungary .... 
Portugal .... 

743’ 
389 “ 
568* 

558 

49 .‘i* 

43O 

344 

317 

Jy 3 
270 * 
270 
226 
207 

I8B 

167 * 
160* 
> 54 ‘ 

I 4 (> 

Ceylon . . , . ! 141 ^ 

Greece .... 1 97 

European Turkey . | ijo 

Spain.1 47 

European Russia 35 * 

Sweden . . . . ' 30 

United States . . 23 

Mexico .... 1 It) 

Norway .... 1 iH 

Persia. 13 

New Zealand ... 7 

Argentina ... 3 

Brazil. 4-3 

Eastern States of 

Australia .... 3 

Dominion of Canada i '5 

Siberia . . . . | 1 

West Australia . . ■ (V2 

J—._J 


The movement of people from one place to another without the 
immediate intention of returning is known as migration, and accord¬ 
ing to its origin it may be classed as centrifugal (directed 
from a particular area) and centripetal (directed towards 
a jmrticular area). Centrifugal migration is usually a matter of 
compulsion; it may be necessitated by natural causes, such as a 
change of climate leading to the withering of pastures or destruction 
of agricultural land, to inundation, earthquake, pestilence or to an 
excess of population over means of support; or to artificial causes, 
such as the wholesale deportation of a conquered people *, or to 
political or religious persecution. In any case the people are driven 
out by some adverse change; and when the urgency Is great they 
may require to drive out in turn weaker people who occupy a desirable 
territory, thus propagating the wave of migration, the direction of 
which is guided by the forms of the land into inevitable channels. 
Many of the great historic movements of peoples were doubtless due 
to the gradual change of geographical or chniatic conditions; and the 
slow desiccation of Centr^ Asia has been plausibly suggested as the 
real cause of the peopUng of modem Europe and of the medieval 
wars of the Old World, the theatres of which were critical points on 
the great natural lines of communication between east and west. 

In the case of centripetal migrations people flock to some particular 
place where exceptionally favourable conditions have been found to 
exist. The rushes to gold-fields and diamond-fields are typical In¬ 
stances ; the growth of towns on coal-fields and near other sonrres 
of power, and the rapid settlement of such rich agricultural districts 
as the wheat-lands of the American prairies and great plains are 
other examples. 

There is, however, a tendency for people to remain rooted to the 


" See maps of density of population in Bartholomew's great large- 
scale atlases. Atlas of Scotland and Atlas of England, 

‘ .\lfiiost exclusively industrial. 

" Ahnost exclusively agricultural. 
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land of their birth, when not compelled or induced by powerful 
fixtemal causes to seek a new home. 

Thus arises the spirit of Mtriotism, a product of purely geo¬ 
graphical conations, thereby differing from the sentiment of loyalty, 
P^Hties/ racial origin. Where race and soil conspire to 

loyalty and patriotism in a people, the moral 
of a great and permanent nation are secured. 
It Is noticeable that the patriotic spirit is strongest in those places 
where people arc brought most intimately into relation with the land • 
dwellers in the mountain or by the sea, and, above aU, the people of 
rugged coasts and mountainous archipelagoes, have always been 
renowned for love of country, while tha inhabitants of fertile plains 
and trading communities are frequently less strongly attached to 
their own land. 

Amongst nofnads the tribe is the unit of government, the political 
bond IS personal, and there is no definite territorial association 
of the people, who may be loyal but cannot be patriotic. The idea 
of a country arises only when a nation, cither homogeneous or 
composed of several races, establishes itself in a region the boundaries 
of which may l>e defined and defended against aggre.ssion from 
without. Political geography takes account of the partition of the 
earth amongst organized communities, dealing with tlie relation of 
races to regions, and of nations to countries, and considering the 
conditions of territorial eauilibrium and instability. 

The definition of bounaaries and their delimitation is one of the 
most important parts of pohtical geography. Natural boundaries 
Sotffltfw always the most definite and the strongest, lending 

fuitt. themselves most readily to defence against aggression. 

The sea is the most effective of all, and an island slate is 
recognized as the most stable. Next in importance comes a moun¬ 
tain range, but here there is often difficulty as to the definition of 
the actual crcst-line, and mountain ranges being broad regions, it 
may happen that a small independent state, like Switzerland or 
Andorra, occupies the mountain valleys between two or more great 
countrie.s. Kivers do not form effective international boundaries, 
although between dependent self-governing communities they arc 
convenient lines of clemarcation. A desert, or a belt of country 
loft purposely without inhabitants, like the mark, marches or 
debatable lands of the middle ages, was once a common means 
of separating nations which nourished hereditary grievances. The 

buffer-.state " of modem diplomacy is of the same ineffectual 
tyi»e. A less definite though very practical boundary is that formed 
by the mecting-lme of two languages, or the districts inhaluled 
by two races. The line of fortresses protecting Austria from Italy 
lies in some places well back from the jx)litical Iwuiidary, but 
]ust inside the lingui.stic frontier, so as to separate the German 
and Italian races occupying Austrian territory. Arbitrary lines, 
either traced from point to point and marked by posts on the ground, 
or defined as portions of meridians and parallels, are now the most 
common type of fioundarics fixed by treaty. In Europe and Asia 
frontiers are usually strongly fortified and strictly watched in times 
of peace as well as dunng war. In South America .strictly defined 
Iwundaries are still the exception, and the claims of neighbouring 
nations have very frequently given rise to war, though now more 
commonly to arbitration.* 

The modes of government amongst civilized peoples have little 
influence on political geography; some republics arc as arbitrary 
- . and exacting in their frontier regulations as .some absolute 

Movarn* ***onarchie8. It is, however, to be noticed that absolute 

mtai * monarchies are confined to the cast of Europe and to 

Asia, Japan being the only established constitutional 
monarchy east of tne Curpathian.s. Limited monarchies are (with 
the exception of Japan) peculiar to Europe, and in these the degree 
of democratic control may be said to dimmish as one passes east¬ 
wards from the United Kingdom. Republics, although represented 
in Europe, are the peculiar form of government ot America and 
arc unknown in Asia. 

The forms of government of colonies pre.sent a serie.s of transi¬ 
tional types from the autocratic administration of a governor 
appointed by the home government to complete democratic self- 
government. The latter occurs only in the temperate possessions 
of the British empire, in w^ich there is no great pre^nderance 
of a coloured native population. New colonial forms have been 
developed during the partition of Africa amongst European powers, 
the spnere of influence being especially worthy of notice. This 
is a vaguer form of control than a protectorate, and frequently 
amounts merely to an agreement amongst civilized powers to respect 
the right of one of their number to exercise government within 
a certain area, if it should decide to do so at any future time. 

The central governments of all civilized countries concerned with 
external relations are closely similar in their modes of action, but 
the internal administratidn may be ve^ varied. In this respect a 
country is either centralized, Ifke the united Kingdom or France, 

* For the history of territorial changes in Europe, see Freeman, 
Hiitorkal Geoffaphy of Europe^ edited by Bury (Oxford), 190; 
and for the otncial dennition of existing boundaries, see nertsJet, 
The Map of Europe by Treaty (4 vols., London, 1875, 1891); The 
of Africa by treaty (3 vols., London, 1896). Also Lord Curzon’s 
Oxford addreas on FronHors (1907). 
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or federated of distinct self'fovemmg units lilce Germany (when 
the umts include kingdoms, at leaat three minor types of monarchies, 
municipalities and a crown land under a nominated governor, or the 
United States, where the units are democratic repuhlict. Tlie ulti¬ 
mate cause of the predominant form of federal government may be 
the geographical diversity ol the country, as in the cantons occupying 
the once isolated mountain valleys of Switzerland, the racial diversity 
of the people, as in Austria-Hungary, or merely political expediency, 
as m republics of the American type. 

The minor subdivisions into provinces, coimties and parishes, or 
analogous aruas, may also be related in nmnv cases to natural 
fcature.s or raciiU diflerenees iwrpetuuted by historical causes. The 
territorial divisions and subdivisions often suivivc the conditions 
which led to their origin ; hence the study of iwlitienl geography it 
allied to history as closely as the study of physical geography IS alUed 
to geology, and for the same reason. 

The aggregation of population in towns was at one time mainly 
brought alxiut by the necessity for defence, a fact indicated by the 
defensive sites of many old towns. In Inter times, _ 

towns have been more often founded in proximity to '»»’«»• 

valuable mineral resources, and at critical points or nudes on lines 
ot cummunieation. These are places where the mode of travelling 
or of transport is changed, such as .seaports, river ports and railway 
termini, or natural rc.sting-placcs, such as a lord, the foot of a 
steep ascent on a road, the entrance of a valley leading up from a 
plain into the mountains, oi a crossing-place of roads or jailways.* 
The exiStenct^ of u good rutural harbour is often suiheient to 
give origin to u tow-n and to lix one end ol a line ol land com¬ 
munication. 

In countries of uniform surface or faint relief, roads and railways 
may be constructed in any direction without regard to the con¬ 
figuration. In places where the low ground is marshy, . 

roads and railways often follow the ridge-lincs of hills, 
or, as in Finland, the old glacial eskors, whirh run parallel 
to the shore. Wherever the relief of the land is pro- 
nounced, roads and railways are obliged to occupy tile lowest ground 
winding along the valley.s ot rivers and through passes in the moun¬ 
tains. In exceptional cases obstructions which it would be impossible 
or too costly to turn are overcome bv a bridge or tunnel, the magni¬ 
tude of such works increasing wlth'the growth of engineering skill 
and financial enterprise. Similarlv the obstructions oHcred to 
water communication by interruption through land or shallows are 
overcome by cutting canals or dredging out channels. The economy 
and success of moat lines of communication depend on following 
as far as possible existing natural lines and utilising existing natural 
sources oi power.* 

(^mmercial geography may be defined as tlie description of the 
earth s surface witli special reference to the discovery, production, 
transport and exchange of commodities. The transport 
conoema land routes and sea routes, the latter tieing 
the more important. While steam has been said to 
make a ship independent of wind and tide, it is still 
true that a long voyage even by steam must be planned so ns to 
encounter the least resistance ^sible from prevailing winds and 
permanent currents, and this involves the application of oceano¬ 
graphical and meteorological knowledge. The older navigation by 
utilizing the power of the wind demands a very intimate knowledge 
of these conditions, and it is probable that a revival of sailing 
ships may in the present century vastly increase the importance of 
the study of maritime meteorology. 

The discovery and production of commodities reqaire a know¬ 
ledge of the distribution of geological formations for mineral pro¬ 
ducts, of the natural distribution, life-conditions and cultivation 
or breeding of plants and animals and of the labour market. Atten. 
tion must also be paid to the artificial restrictions of political geo¬ 
graphy, to the legislative restrictions bearing on lalxmr and trade 
as imposed In different countries, and, above all, to the incessant 
fluctuations of the economic conditions of supply and demand and 
the combination,s of capitalists or workers which affect the market.* 
The term “ applied geography" has been employed to designate 
commercial geography, the fact being that every aspect of scientific 
geography may be ^plied to practical purposes, including the 
purposes of trade. But apart from the applied science, there is an 
aspect of pure geography which concerns the theory of the relation 
of economics to the surface of the earth. 

It will be seen that as each sucressive aspect of geographical 
science is considered in its natural .sequence the conditions become 

* For numerous special instances of the determining causes of 

town sites, see G. 0 . Chisholm, “ On the Distribution of Towns 
and Villages in England," Gevpaphtcai Journal (1807), ix. 76, 
X. 5IJ. '' ' * 

* The whole subject of anthropogeography Is treated in a masterly 
way by F. RaUel in bis Anthropo^eograpkie (Stuttgart, vol. i. 2nd 
ed., 1899, vol. ii 1891), and in his PoUtischt Oeograpkt* (Leipzig 
1897). The special question of the reaction of man on his environ¬ 
ment is handled Iw G. P. Marsh in Man ani Nature, or Physical 
Geography as modified by Human AMen (London, 1864). 

* For cAnmercial geography BeeO, G. Chisholm, Manual of Com- 
I morcial Geography (1890). 
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more nuraeroni, complex, vuieble and practaeally Impertant. 
From the underljring ebstract mathematical ooiunoeratwna all 
tbrouch the auperimpoied phyiical, Udogical, anthropo* 
ehiiha. political and oommercial dwdopment of the 

aumeot tuna the determining control exerciaed by crust- 
forma acting oirectly or indirectly on mobile distributions j and this 
IS the caaontial principle of geography. (H, R. M.) 

OBOID (from Gr. yfj, the earth), an imaginary surface em¬ 
ployed by geodesists wUch has the property that every element 
of It is perpendicular to the plumb-line where timt line cuts it. 
Compart with the “ spheroid of reference ” the surface of the 
geoid is in general depressed over the oceans and raised over 
the great land masses. (Sec Earth, Figure of the.) 

OEOK’-TEPE, a former fortress of the Turkomans, in Russian 
Tnuiscaspia, in the oasis of Akhal-tekkc, on the Transcaspian 
railway, *8 m. N.W. of Askabad. It consisted of a walled 
enclosure if m. in circuit, the wall being 18 ft. high and 20 to 
30 ft. thick. In December 1880 the place was attacked by 
6000 Russians under General Skobelev, and after a siege of 
twenty-three days was carried by storm, although the defenders 
numbered 35,000. A monument and a small mu.seum com¬ 
memorate the event. 

GEOiXlOY (from Gr. yt), the earth, and Adyos, science), the 
science which investigates the physical history of the earth. 
Its object is to trace the stnictural progress of our planet from 
the earliest beginnings of its separate existence, through its 
v.arious stages of growth, down to the present condition of 
things. It seeks to determine the manner in which the evolution 
of the earth’s great surface features has been effected. It un¬ 
ravels the complicated processes by which each continent has 
lieen built up. It follows, even into detail, the varied sculpture 
of mountain and valley, crag and ravine. Nor docs it confine 
itself merely to changes in the inorganic world. Geology shows 
that the present races of plants and animals are the descendants 
of other and very different races which once peopled the earth. 
It teaches that there has been a progressive development of Uie 
inhabitants, as well as one of the globe on which they have 
dwelt; that eacii successive period in the earth’s history, since 
the introduction of living things, has been marked by character¬ 
istic types of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and that, 
however imperfectly the remains of these organisms have been 
preserved or may be deciphered, materials exist for a history 
of life upon the (danet. The geographical distribution of existing 
faunas and floras is often made clear and intelligible by geologicsd 
evidence ; and in the same way light is thrown upon some of 
the remoter phases in the history of man himself. A sulTject 
so comprehensive as this must require a wide and varied basis 
of evidence. It is one of the characteristics of geology to gatlier 
evidence from sources which at first sight seem far removed 
from its scope, and to seek aid from almost every other leading 
branch of science. Thus, in dealing with the earliest conditions 
of the planet, the geologist must fully avail himself of the 
laboun of the astronomer. Whatever is ascertainable by 
telescope, spectroscope or chemical analysis, regarding the con¬ 
stitution of other heavenly bodies, has a geological bearing. 
The experiments of the physicist, undertaken to determine 
conditions of matter and of energy, may sometimes be taken 
as the starting-points of geological investigation. The work 
of the chemical laboratory forms the foundation of a vast and 
increasing mass of geological inquiry. To the botanist, the 
zoologist, even to the unscientific, if observant, traveller by land 
or sea, the geologist turns for information: and assistance. 

But while thus culling freely from the dominions of other 
sciences, geology claims as its peculiar territory the rocky 
framework of the globe. In the materials composing that 
framework, their composition and arrangement, the processes 
of their formation, the changes which they have undergone, 
and the terrestrial revolutions to which they bear witness, lie 
the moinidata) of geological history. It is the task of the geologist 
to group these elements* in such a way that (hey may be made 
to yield up their evidtnqe as to the march of events in the 
evolution of the planet. He finds that they have in large 
measure arranged themselves in chronological sequence,—the 


oldest lying at the bottom and the newest at the top. Relics 
of an ancient sea-fioor are overiain by traces of a vanished 
land-surface; these are in turn covered by the deposits of a 
former lake, above which once more appear proofs of the return 
of the sea. Among these rocky rMords lie the lavas and ashes 
of long-extinct volcanoes. The ripple lift upon the shore, the 
cracks formed by the sun’s heat upon the muddy bottom of a 
dried-up pool, the very imprint of the drops of a passing rain- 
shower, have all been accurately preserved, and yield their 
evidence as to geographical conditions often widely different 
from those which exist where such markings are now found. 

But it is mainly by the remains of plants and animals imbedded 
in the rocks that the geologist is guided in unravelling the 
chronological succession of geological changes. He has found 
that a certain order of appearance characterizes tliese organic 
remains, tliat each great group of rocks is marked by its own 
special types of life, and that these types can be recognized, 
and the rocks in which they occur can be correlated even in 
distant countries, and where no other means of comparison 
would bo possible. At one moment he has to deal with the bones 
of some large mammal scattered through a deposit of superficial 
gravel, at another time with the minute foraminifers and ostracods 
of an upraised sea-bottom. Corals and crinoids crowded and 
crushed into a massive limestone where they lived and died, 
ferns and terrestrial plants matted together into a bed of coal 
where they originally grew, the scattered shells of a submarine 
sand-bank, the snails and lizards which lived and died within 
a hollow tree, the insects which liave been imprisoned within 
the exuding resin of old forests, the footprints of birds and 
quadrupeds, the trails of worms left upon former shores—these, 
and innumerable other pieces of evidence, enable the geologist 
to realize in some measure what the faunas and floras of successive 
periods have been, and what geographical changes the site of 
every land has undergone. 

It is evident that to deal successfully with these varied 
materials, a considerable acquaintance with different branches 
of science is needful. Especially necessary is a tolerably wide 
knowledge of the processes now at wotk Irt changing the surface 
of the earth, and of at least those forms of plant and animal 
life whose remains are apt to be preserved in geological deposits, 
or which in their .structure and habitat enable us to realize what 
their forerunners were. It lias often been insisted that the 
present is the key to the past; and in a wide sense this assertion 
IS eminently true. Only in proportion as we understand the 
present, where everything is open on all sides to the fullest investi 
gation, can wo expect to decipher the past, Where so much is 
obscure, imperfectly preserved or not preserved at all. A 
study of the existing economy of nature ought thus to be the 
foundation of the geologist’s training. 

While, however, the present condition Of things is thus em¬ 
ployed, we must Obviously be on our guard against the danger 
of unconsciously assuming that the phue of nature’s operations 
which we now witness has been the same in all past time, that 
geological changes have always or generally taken place in ibrinCr 
ages in the manner and on the scale which we behold to-day, 
and that at the present time aU the great geological processes, 
which have produced changes in the post etas of tte earth’s 
history, ate still exbtent and active. As a* working hypothesis 
we may suppose that the nature of geological processes' has 
remained constant from the begtnmng; but we cannot postulate 
that the action of these processes has never varied in energy. 
The few centuries wherein man has been observing nature 
obviously form much too brief an interval by which to measure 
the intensity of goOlogical action in all past time. For aught 
we can- tell the present is ati era of quietude and slow change, 
comjiared with* some of the eras which' have preceded it Nor 
perhaps can we be quite sure that, when we have explored 
every geological proecR now in progress, we’ have exhausted 
all Ae caluses of change which; even in comparatively itfcCttt 
times, hiCve been at work. 

In dealing with the geological record, as the accessible' sohd* 
part of the globe is called, we cannot too vividly realize that-at 
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th« best it iorms but an imperfect chronide. Geological history 
cannot be compiled from a full and continuous senes of docu¬ 
ments, From the very nature of its origin the record is necessarily 
fragmentary, and it has been further mutilated and obscured 
by the Kvolutions of successive a^. And even where the 
chronicle of events is continuous, it is of very unequal value in 
different places. In one case, for example, it may present us 
with an unbroken succession of deposits many thousands of 
feet in thickness, from which, however, only a few meagre facts 
as to geological history can be gleaned. In another instance 
it brings before us, within the compass of a few yards, the 
evidence of a most varied and complicated series of changes 
in physical geography, as well as an abundant and intereeting 
suite of organic remains. These and other characteristics of 
the geological record become ‘more apparent and intelligible as 
we proce^ in the study of the science. 

CUtssificatiim .—For S3rstematic treatment the subject may be 
conveniently arranged in the following parts 

I. The Historical Development oj Geological Science .—Here 
a brief outline will be given of the gradual growth of geological 
conc^tions from the days of the Greeks ai^ Romans down to 
modem times, tracing the separate progress of the more important 
branches of inquiry and noting some of the stages which in each 
case have ted up to the present conditbn of the science. 

t. The Cnrnieal Aspects of Geology .—This section embraces 
the evidence supplied by astronomy and physics regarding the 
form and motions of the earth, the composition of the planets 
and sun, and the probable history of the solar system. The 
subjects dealt with under this head are chiefly treated in separate 
articles. 

3. Geognosy .—An inquiry into the materials of the earth’s 
substance. This division, which deals with the parts of the 
earth, its envelopes of air and water, its solid crust and the 
probable condition of its interior, especially treats of the more 
important minetals of the crust, and the chief rocks of which 
that crust is built up. Geognosy thus lays a foundation of know¬ 
ledge regarding the nature of the materials constituting the mass 
of the globe, and prepares the way for an investigation of the 
processes by which these materials are produced and altered. 

4. Dynamical Geology studies the nature and working of the 
various geological processes whereby the rocks of the earth’s 
crust are formed and metamorphosed, and by which changes 
are effected upon the distribution of sea and land, and upon 
the forms of terrestrial surfaces. Such an inquiry necessitates 
a careful examination of the existing geological ecotwmy of 
nature, and form* a fitting introduction to an inquiry into the 
geological changes of former periods. 

5. Geoledonic or Structural Geology has for its object the 
architecture of the eartli’s crust. It embraces an inquiry into the 
manner in which the various materials composing this crust 
have been airanged. It shows that some have been formed 
in beds or strata of sediment on the floor of the sea, that others 
have been built up by the slow a^regation of organic forms, 
that others have been poured out in a molten condition or in 
showers of loose dust from subterranean sources. It further 
reveals that, though originally laid down in almost horizontal 
beds, the rocks have subsequently been crumpled, contorted 
and dislocated, that they nave been incessantly worn down, 
and have often been depressed and buried beneath later 
accumulations. 

6. Palaeontological Geology.—Tim branch of the subject, 
starting from the evidence supplied by the organic forms which 
are found preserved in the crust of the earth, includes such 
questions os ^e relations between extinct and livii^ types, 
the laws which appear to have governed the distribution of life 
in time and in space, the relative importance of different genera 
of animals in geological inquiry, the nature and use of the 
evidence from organic remains regarding former conditions 
of physical geography. Some of these problems belong also to 
axMOgy and Ixitany, and are moro fully discussed in the articles 
PatAiowTOLOGV and Palaeobotany. 

7. Siratigrapkicat Geology.—This section might be called 


geological history. It works out the chronological suecesikm 
of the groat formations of the earth’s crust, and endeavours to 
trace the sequence of events of which they contain the rocord. 
More particularly, it determines the order of succession of the 
various plants and animab which in past time have peopled 
the earth, and thus a-scettains what has been the grand march 
of life upon this planet 

8. Physiographical Geology, proceeding from the basis of 
fact laid down by stretigrephical geology regarding former 
geographical changes, embraces an inquiry into the origin and 
history of the features of the earth’s surface—continental ridges 
and ocean basins, plains, valleys and mountains. It explams 
the causes on which local differences of scenery depend, and 
shows under what very different circumstances, and at what 
widely separated intervals, the hifls and mountains, even of a 
single country, have been produced. 

Most of the detail embraced in these several sections is 
relegated to separate articles, to which references are here 
inserted. The following pages thus deal mainly with the general 
principles and historical development of the science 

Part I.—Historicai, Dbvxlopvsnt 

Geological Ideas among the Greeks and Romans. —Many geological 
henomcna present fhcmselvc,"! in so .striking a form that they couUl 
ardly fail to impress the imagination of the earliest and rudest 
races of mankind. 9 ueh incidents as eartheiuakes and vofeartie 
eruptions, destructive storms on land and sea, disastrous floods and 
landslips suddenly strewing valleys with ruin, must have awakened 
the terror of those who witnessed them. Prominent features of 
landscape, such as mountain-chains with their snows, clouds and 
thunderstorms, dark river-chasms that seem purposely cleft open in 
order to give passage to the torrents tliat rush through them, crags 
with their impressive array of pinnacles and recesses must have 
appealed of old, as they .sull do, to the awe and wonder of those 
wdio for the first time behold them. Again, banks of sea-shdls in 
far inland districts wonld, in course of time, arrest the attention of 
the more IctelHgeirt and reflective observers, and raise in their minds 
some kind of surmise as to how such shells conM ever have tome 
there. These and other conspicuous geological problems found 
their earliest solution in legends and myths, wherein the mere 
striking terrestrial features and the elemental forces of nature were 
represented to be the manifestation of the power of unseen super¬ 
natural beings. 

The basin of tiie Mediterranean Sea was especially well adapted, 
from its physical conditions, to be the birth-place of such fables. 
It is a region frequently shaken by earthquakes, and contains two 
distinct centres of volcanic activity, one in the Aegean Sea and one 
in Italy. It is bounded on the north by a long succession of lofty 
snow-capped mountain-ranges, whence copions rivers, often swoHen 
by heavy rains or melted snows, carry the drainage into the sea. 
On the south it boasts the Nile, once so full of mystery; likewise 
wide tracts of arid desert with their dreaded dnst storms. The 
Mediterranean itself, though an Inland sea, is subject to gales, 
which, on exposed coasts, raise breakers quite large enough to give a 
vivid impression of the power of ocean waves. The countries that 
surround this great sheet of water display In many places widely- 
spread deposits full of sea shells, like those that still live in the 
neighbouring hays and gulfs. Such a region was not only well fitted 
to supply subjects for mythology, but also to furnish, on every side, 
materials which. In tlieir interest and suggestiveness, would appeal 
to the reason of observant men. 

It was natural therefore, that the early philosophers of Greece 
should have noted some of these geological tcatures, and should have 
sought foe other ewlanations of them tluvn those to be found in the 
popular myths. 'The opinions entertained in antiquity on these 
subjects may be conveniently grouped under two heads: (r) Geo¬ 
logical processes now in opertriion, and (2) geological changsa in 
the past 

I. Contemporary Processes, —The geological processes of the present 
time are partly at work underground and partly on the surface of the 
earth. The former, from their frequently disastrous „ 
character, received much attention from Greek and® . 

Roman authors. Aristotle, in his Meteorics, cites theVfJT^ 
speculations of several of his predecessor* which he rejects 
In favour of bis own opinion to the effect that earthquakes are due 
to the generation of wind within the earth, under the influence of the 
warmth of the sun and the internal heat. Wind, being the lightest 
and most rapidly moving body, fa the cause of motion in other 
bodies, and fire, united with wind, becomes flame, which is endowed 
with great rapidity of motton. Aristotle looked npon earthquakes 
and vokainlc eruptions as clo.seIy connected with each other, the 
discharge gl hot materials to the si^ace being the resuU of a severe 
earthquake, when finally the winoTrushes out with violence, and 
sometimes buries the surrounding country under sparks and cinders, 
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M had happened at Llpari. Theaa crude conceptions of the nature 
of volcanic action, and the cauae of earthquakes, continued to prevail 
for many centuries. They are repeated by Lucretius, who, however, 
following Anaximenes, Includes as one of the causes of earthquakes 
the fall of mountainous masses of rock undermined by time, and the 
consequent propagation of gigantic tremors far and wide through 
the earth. Strabo, having travelled through the volcanic districts 
of Italy, was able to recognise that Vesuvius had once been an 
active volcano, although no eruption had taken place from it within 
human memory. He continued to hold the belief that volcanic 
energy arose from the movement of subterranean wind. He behcved 
tliat the district around the Strait of Messina, which had formerly 
suffered from destructive earthquakc.s, was seldom vi.sited by them 
after the volcanic vents of that region had been opened, so as to 
provide an escape for the subterranean fire, wind, water and burning 
masses. He cites in his Geopaphy a number of examples of wide¬ 
spread as well as local sinkings of land, and alludes also to the uprise 
of the sea-bottom. He likewise regards some islands as having oeeu 
thrown up by volcanic agency, and others as torn from the mainland 
by .such convulsions as earthquakes. 

The most detailed account of earthquake phenomena which has 
come down to us from antiquity is that of Seneca in his Quatstiones 
Naluralti. This philosopher had been much interested in the 
accounts given him by survivors and witnesses of the earthquake 
which convulsed the district of Naples in February a d. 63. Ho 
distinguished several distinct movements of the ground : i.st, the 
up and down motion {succussio); and, the oscillatory motion (in- 
clinatio) ; and probably a third, that of trembling or vibration. 
While admitting that some earthquakes may arise from the collapse 
of the walls of subterranean cavities, he adhered to the old itfea, 
hold by the most numerous and important previous writers, that 
these commotions are caused mamly by the movements of wind 
imprisoned within the earth. As to the origin of volcanic outbursts 
he stipixised that the subterranean wind in struggling for an outlet, 
and whirling through the chasms and pn.ssages, meets with great 
store of sulphur and other combustible sub.stanccs, which by mere 
friction are set on fire. The older Pliny reiterates the commonly 
accepted opinion as to the efficacy of wind underground. In 
discussing the phenomena of earthquakes he remarks that towns 
with many culverts and houses with cellars suffer less than others, 
and that at Naples those houses are most sliaken which stand on 
hard ground. It thus appears that with regard to subterranean 
geological operations, no advance was made during the time of the 
Greeks and lionians as to the theoretical explanation of these pheno¬ 
mena ; but a considerable body of facts was collected, especially 
as to the effects of earthquakes and the occurrence of volcanic 
er^tions. 

The superficial processes of geology, being much less striking than 
those of subterranean energy, naturally attracted less attention in 
A flam at Tho operations of rivers, however, which so 

flvsni *" affect a human population, were watched with 

■ more or less care. Herodotu.s, struck by the amount of 
alluvial silt brought down annually W the Nile and spread over the 
flat inundated tod, inferred that “ Egypt is the gift of the river.” 
Aristotle, in discussing some of the features of rivers, displays con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with the various drainage-systems on the 
north side of the Mediterranean basin. He refers to the mountains 
as condensers of the atmospheric moisture, and shows that the largest 
rivers rise among the loftiest high grounds. He shows how sensibly 
the alluvial deposits curried down to the sea increase the breadth 
of the tod, and cites some parts of the shores of the Black Sea, 
where, in sixty years, the rivers had brought down such a quantity 
of material that the vessels then in use required to be of much 
smaller draught than previously, the water shallowing so much that 
the marshy ground would, in course of time, become dry land. 
StralK) supplies further intere.sting information as to the work of 
rivers in making their alluvial jiteins and in pushing their deltas 
seaward. He remarks that these deltas are prevented from ad¬ 
vancing farther outward by the ebb and flow of tlie tides. 

2, Past Processes. —The abundant well-preserved marine shells 
exposed among the upraised Tertiary and post-Tertiary deposits in 
_ the countnes bordering the Mediterranean are not in- 

. frequently alluded to in Greek and Latin literature. 
tfmaou Xenophanes of Colophon (614 a.c.) noticed the occurrence 
' of shells and other marine productions Inland among the 
mountains, and inferred from them that the tod had risen out of 
the sea. A similar conclusion was drawn by Xanthus the Lydian 
(464 B.c.) from shells like scallops and cockles, which were found far 
from the sea in Armenia and Lower Phrygia. Herodotus, Eratos¬ 
thenes, Strato and Strabo noted the vast quantities of fossil shells in 
different parts of Egypt, together with beds of salt, as evidence that 
the sea liad once spread over the country. But by far the most 
philosophical opinions on the past mutations of the earth's surface 
are those expressed by An.stotle in the treatise already cited. Re¬ 
viewing the evidence of these changes, he recognised that the sea 
now covers tracts that were once dry tod, and that tod will one 
day reappear where there is now sea. These alternations are to be 
regarded as following each other in a certain order and periodicity. 
But they are apt to escape our notice because they require successive 
periods of time, which, compared with our brief existence, are of 


enormous duration, and because they are brought about so ln> 
perceptibly that we fail to detect them in progre.s3. In a celebrated 
passage in his Metamorphoses, Ovid puts into the mouth of the 
philosopher Pythagoras an account of what was probably regarded 
os the Pyth^orean view of the subject in the Augustan age. It 
affirms the interchange of tod and sea, the eto,sion of valleys by 
descending rivers, the washing down of mountains into the sea, the 
disappearance of the rivers and the submergence of tod by earth¬ 
quake movements, the separation of some islands from, and the union 
of others with, the mainland, the uprise of hills by volcanic action, 
tlie rise and extinction of burning mountains. 'Ihere was a time 
Ixifore Etna began to glow, and the time is coming when the mountam 
will cease to bum. 

From this brief sketch it will lie seen that while the ancients had 
accumulated a good deal of information regarding the occurrence of 
geological changes, their interpretations of the phenomena were to 
a considerable extent mere fanciful .speculation. They had acquired 
only a most imperfect conception of the nature and operation of the 
geological processes; and though many writers realized that the 
surface of the earth has not always liecn, and will not always remain, 
as it is now, they had no glimp.so of the vast succession of changes 
of that surface which have been revealed by geology. They built 
hypothe.ses on the slenderest basis of fact, and did not realize the 
necessity of testing or verifying them. 

Progress of Geological Conceptions in the Middle /gss.—During the 
centuries that succeeded the fall of the Western empire little progress 
was made in natural science. The schoolmen in the monasteries 
and other seminaries w'ere content to take their science from the 
literature of Greece and Rome. The Arabs, however, not only 
collected and translated that literature, but in some departments 
made original observations themselves. To one of tlie most illustrious 
of their number, Avicenna, the translator of Aristotle, a treatise has 
been a.scribed, in which singularly modem ideas are expressed 
regarding mountains, some of which are there stated to have been 
produced by an uplifting of the ground, whUe others have been left 
prominent, owing to the wearing away of the softer rocks around 
them. In either case, it is confessed that the process would demand 
long tracts of time for its completion. 

After the revival of learning the ancient problem presented by 
fossil shells imbedded in the rocks of the interior of many countries 
received renewed attention. But the conditions for its solution 
were no longer what they had been in the days of the philosophers 
of antiquity. Men were not now free to adopt and teach any doc¬ 
trine they pleased on tlie subject. The Christian church had mean- 
while arisen to power all over Europe, and adjudged as heretics all 
who ventured to impugn any of her dogmas. She taught that the 
land and the sea had been separated on the third day of creation, 
before the appearance of any animal life, which was not created until 
the fifth day. To as.sert that the dry tod is made up in great part 
of rocks that were formed in the sea, and arc crowded with the 
remains of animals, was plainly to impugn the veracity of the Bible. 
Again, it bad come to be tlie orthodox belief that only somewhere 
about 6000 years had elapsed since the time of Adam and Eve. 
If any thoughtful observer, impressed with the overwhelming force 
of the evidence that the fossiliferous formations of the earth’s crust 
must have taken long periods of time for their accumulation, ven¬ 
tured to give public expression to bis conviction, he ran considerable 
risk of being proceeded against as a heretic. It was needful, there¬ 
fore, to find .some explanation of the facts of naWe, which would not 
nin counter to the ecclesiastical system of the day. Various such 
interpretations were proposed, doubtloas in an honest endeavour at 
reconciliation. Three of these deserve special notice: (i) Many 
able observers and diligent collectors of fossils persuaded themselves 
that these objects never belonged to organisms of any kind, but 
should be regarded as mere " freaks of nature," having no more 
connexion with any once living creature than the frost patterns 
on a window. They were sty to " formed " or " figured ’’ stones, 
■' lapides sui generis," and were asserted to bo due to some inorganic 
imitative process within the earth or to the influence of the stars, 
(a) Observers who could not resist the evidence of their senses that 
the fossil shells once belonged to living animals, and who, at the 
same time, felt the necessity of accoimting for the presence of marine 
organisms in the rocks of which the dry land is largely built up, 
sought a way out of the difficulty by invoking the Dmuge of Noah. 
Here was a catastrophe which, they said, extended over the whole 
globe, and by which the entire dry land was submerged even up to 
the tops of the high bills. True, it only lasted one hundred and fifty 
days, but so little were the facta then appreciated that no difficulty 
seems to have been generally felt in crowding the accumulation of 
the thousands of feet of fossiliferous formations into that brief space 
of time. (3) Some more Intelligent men in Italy, recognizing that 
these intoipretations could not be upheld, fell back upon the idea 
tliat the rocks in which fossil shells are imbedded might have been 
heap^ up by repeated and vigorous eruptions from volcanic centres. 
Certain modem eruptions in the Aegean Sea and in the ^y of Naples 
had drawn attention to the rapidity with which hills of considerable 
size could be piled around an active crater. It was argned that if 
Monte.Nuovo near Naples could have been accumulated to a height 
of nearly 500 ft. in two days, there seemed to be no reason agamrt 
believing that, during the time of the Flood, and in the course ef the 
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centuries that have elapsed since that event, the whole of the fossili- 
ferous rocks might have been deposited. Unfortunately for thi-s 
hymthesis it ignored the fact that these rocks do not consist of 
volcanic materia. 

So long as the fundamental question remained in dispute a.s to 
the true character and history of the stratified portion of the earth's 
crust containing organic remains, geology as a science could not 
begin its existence. The diluvialists (those who relied on the hy¬ 
pothesis of the Flood) held the field during the i6th, 17th and a great 
part of the 18th century. They were looked on as the champions of 
orthodoxy; and, on that account, they doubtless wielded much 
more influence than would have been gained by them from the 
force^ of their arguments. Yet during those ages there were not 
wanting occasional observers who did good service in combating the 
prevalent misconceptions, and in preparing the way for the ultimate 
triumph of tenth. It was more especially in Italy, where many of 
the more striking phenomena of geology are conspicuously displayed, 
that the early pioneers of the'science arose, and that for several 
generations the most marked progress was made towards placing 
the investigations of the past history of the earth upon a basis of 
careful ob.servation and scientific deduction. One of the first of 
Laoamnfo leaders was Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1510), who, 

at Vlmol; '*®‘‘*®* '“s achievements in painting, sculpture, archi- 
Frtctt- ‘ engineering, contributed some notable obser- 

torta; vations regarding the great problem of the origin of fossil 
Ptihpplo. ridiculed the notion that these objects could 

have been formed by the influence of the stars, and main¬ 
tained that they had once belonged to living organisms, and thiTC- 
forc that what is now land was formerly covered by the .sea. 
Girolamo Fracastorio (1483-1553) claimed that the shells could 
never have been left by the Flood, wdiich was a mere temporary 
inundation, but that they proved the mountains, in which they 
occur, to have been successively uplifted out of the sea. C)n the 
other hand, even an accomplished anatomist like Gabriello Falloppio 
(f 523-1 5 fi 2 ) found it easier to believe that the bones of elephants, 
teeth of sharks, shells and other fo.ssils were mere earthy inorganic 
concretions, than that the waters of Noah's Flood coulcl ever have 
reached as far as Italy. 

By much the most important member of this early band of Italian 
writers was undoubtedly Nicolas Steiio (1631-1(187), who, though 
Nletlt* Copenh^en. ultimately settled iu Florence. 

Sreao. Having made a F.iiropean reputation as an anatomist, 
bis attention was drawn to geological problems by finding 
that the rocks of the north of Italy contained what appeared to be 
sharks teeth closely resembling those of a dog-fish, of which he had 
published the anatomy. Cautiously at first, for fear of offending 
orthodox opinions, but afterwards more boldly, he proclaimed his 
conviction that those objects had once been part of living animals, 
and that they threw light on some of the past history of the earth. 
He published in i66g a .small tract, De solido infra soltdum nuturaliter 
contento, in which he developed the ideas he had formed of this 
history from an attentive study of the rock.s. He showed that the 
stratified formations of the hills and valleys con.sist of such materials 
as would he laid down in the form of sediment in turbid water: 
that where they contain marine productions this water is proved 
to have been the sea; that diversities in their composition pomt to 
commingling of currents, carrying diflerent kinds of sediment of 
which the heavie,st would first sink to the bottom. He made original 
and important oh.servations on stratification, and laid down some 
of the fundamental axioms in stratigraphy. He reasoned that as 
the origmal position of strata was approximately horizontal, when 
they are found to ^ steeply inclined or vertical, or bent into arches, 
they have been disrupt^ by subterranean exhalations, or by the 
falling in of the roofs of underground cavernous spaces. It is to 
this iteration of the origmal position of the strata that the in¬ 
equalities of the earth’s surface, such as mountains, are to be ascribed, 
though some have been formed by the outburst of fire, ashes and 
stones from inside the earth. Another effect of the dislocation has 
been to provide fissures, which serve as outlets for springs. Steno's 
anatomical teaming peculiarly fitted him for dealing authoritatively 
with the question of the nature and origin of the fossils contained 
in the rocks. He had no hesi lation in affirming that, even if no shells 
had ever been found living in the sea, the internal structure of these 
foaells would demonstrate that they once formed parts of Uving 
animals. And not only shells, but teeth, bones and skeletons of 
many kinds of fishes had been quarried out of the rocks, while some 
of the strata had skulls, boms and teeth of land-animals. Illustrating 
his general principles by a sketch of what he supposed to have been 
the past history of Tuscany, he added a series of diagrams which 
show how clearly he had conceived the essential elements of strati¬ 
graphy. He thought he could perceive the records of six successive 
phaMS in the evolution of the framework of that country, and was 
mclined to believe that a similar chronological sequence would be 
found all over toe world. He anticipated the objections that would 
be broujght against his views on account of toe insuperable difficulty 
in granting the length of time that would be required for all toe 
geographical vicissitudes which his interpretation required. He 
thought that many of toe fossils must be as old as toe time of the 
general deluge, but he was careful not to indulge in any speculation 
as to toe antiquity of the earth. 


To the Italian school, as especially typified in .Steno, must be 
assigned the honour ot having thus begun to lay firmly and truly 
the hmt foundation stones of the modem science of 
geology. The same school included Antonio VaUisneii ar***”* 
(1661-1730), who surpassed his predecessors m his wider 
and more exact knowledge of the fossihferous rocks that form the 
backbone of the Italian peninsula, which ho contended were formed 
during a wide and prolonged submergence of the region, altogether 
different from the bnef deluge of Noah. There was likewise Lazzaro 
Moro (1687-1740), who did good service against the diluviahsts, 
but the fundamental feature of his system of nature lay in the 
preponderant part which, unaware of the great ditlercnce between 
volcanic materials and ordinary sediment, he assigned to volcanic 
action in the production of toe sedimentary rocks of the earth’s 
crust. He supposed tlmt in the boginnmg the globe was completely 
surrounded with water, Ixmeath which the sohd earth lay as a smooth 
ball. On the third day of creation, however, vast fires were kindled 
inside the globe, whereby the smooth surface of stone was broken 
up, and portions of it, appearing above the water, formed the earliest 
land. F'rom that time onward, vulcanic eruptions succeeded each 
other, not only oil the emerged land, but on the sea-floor, over which 
the ejected material spread in an ever augmenting thickness ot 
sedimentary strata. In this way Moro carried the hustory of the 
stratified rocks beyond the time of the Flood buck to the Creation, 
which was supposed to have been some 1600 years earher ; and he 
brougtit it down to the present dav, when fresh sedimentary deposits 
are continually accumulating. He thus incurred no censure from 
the ecclesiastical guardians of toe faith, and he succeeded in attract¬ 
ing increased public attention to the problems of geology. The 
influence ot Ins teaching, however, w'as subseijuently in great part 
due to the Carmelite fnar Generclli, who published an eloquent 
exjwsition of Moro's views. 

The Cosmogomsts and Theories of the Earth.— While in Italy 
substantial progress was made in collecting information regarding 
the fossiliferous formations of that country, and in toriiiing con¬ 
clusions concerning them ba-sed iiiKin more or less accurate observa¬ 
tions, the tendency to mere fanciful speculation, wliich could iiof be 
wholly repressed in any country, reached a leinarkable extravagance 
in England. In projxirtion as materials were yet lacking from 
which to construct a history of the evolution of our planet in accord¬ 
ance with too teaching ot the church, imagination supiihed the place 
of ascertained fact, and there appeared during the last twenty years 
of the 18th century a group of English cosmogonists, who, by the 
sensational character of their speculations, moused general attention 
lK)th in Britain and on the continent. It may be doubted, however, 
whether too effect of their writings was not to hinder the advance 
of true science by diverting men from the observation of nature into 
barren controversy over unrealities. It is not needful here to do 
more than mention the names of Thomas Bumet, whose Sacred 
Theorv of the Earth appeared in 1O81, and William Whiston, whose 
New Theory of the Earth was publislied in l(ii)6. Hardly less fanciful 
tluiu these writers, though his practical acquaintance with rocks 
and fossils was infinitely greater, was John Woodward, whose 
Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth dates from Uxjf, More 
important as a contribution to science was the catalogue of the large 
collection of fossils, which he had made from the rocks of England 
and which he bequeathed to the university of Cambridge. This 
catalogue appeared in 1728-1720 with the title of An attempt towards 
a Natural History of the I'osstls of Enfiland. 

A stnkiiig contrast to these cosinogomsts is furnished by another 
group, which arose in Franco and Germany, and gave to tlie world 
the hist rational ideas concerning the piobable primeval - 
evolution of our globe. The earliest of these pioneers was 
the illustnous philosopher Renfi Descartes (1506-1(150). He pro¬ 
pounded a Kheme of cosmical development m which he represented 
the earth, like the other planets, to nave been originally a ma.sa of 
glowing material like the sun, and to have gradually cooled on the 
outside, while still retaining an incande.Hccnt, self-luminous nucleus. 
Yet with this noble conception, which modem science has accepted, 
Descartes could not shake himself free from the time-honoured 
error in regard to the origin of volcanic action. He thought that 
certam exhalations within the earth condense into oil, which, when 
in violent motion, enters into the subterranean cavities, where it 
asses into a kind of smoke. This smoke is from time to time ignited 
y a spark of fire and, pressing violently agamst its containing 
walls, (pves nse to earthquakes. If the flame breaks through to the 
surface at the top of a mountain, it may escape with enormous 
energy, hurlmg forth much earth mmgled with sulphur or bitumen, 
and thus producing a volcano. The mountain might bum for a 
long time until at last its store of fuel in the shape of sulphur or 
bitumen would be exhausted. Not only did the pliilosopher refram 
from avaihng himself of toe high internal temperature of the globe 
as the source of volcanic energy, he even did not make use of it as 
the cause of the ignition of his supposed internal fuel, but speculated 
on the kindling of the subterranean fires by toe spirits or gases 
setting fire to the exhalations, or by toe fall of masses of rock and 
the sparks produced by their motion or percussion. 

The ideas of Descartes regarding j^etary evolution were enlarged 
and made more definite by WiUielm'Gottfried Leibnitz (1646-1716), 
whose teaching has largely influenced all subsequent speculation 
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OB the nb}ect In hi* great tract, the ProtogMa (published m 1749. 
thirty-tbieo years alter his death), he traced the probable passage 
earth Irom an original condition ol incandescent 
vaponr into that of a smooth molten globe, which, by 
continuous cooling, acquired an external solid crust and rugose 
surface. He tliought that the more ancient rocks, such as granite 
and gnsiss, might be portions cf the carheat outer crust; and tliat ns 
the external sohdification advanced, immense sulitcrranean cavities 
were left which were itUed with air and water. By the collapse of 
the roofs of these caverns, valleys might be originated at the surface, 
while the solid intervening wails would remain in place and form 
mnimtain.s. By the disruption of the crust, enormous bodies of 
water were launched over the siirtacc of the earth, which swept vast 
uantities of sediment together, and thus gave nso to sedimentary 
eposits. After many vicissitudes of this kind, the terrestrial forces 
calmed down, and a more stable condition of thmgs was established. 

An important feature m tliu cosmogony of Leibnitt is the 
prominent place which he assigned to orgaiuc remains in the stratified 
rocks of the crast. Kidicuhng the foolish attempts to account for 
the presence of the.se objects by calling them " sports of nature,” 
he showed that they are to be regarded as liistorical monuments; 
and he adduced a number of instance.s wherein successive platforms 
of .strata, containing organic remains, be.ar witness to u series ot 
advances and retreats of the sea. He recognized that some of the 
fossils appeared to have nothing hkc them in the living world of 
to-day, but some analogous forms might yet be found, he thought, 
m still unexplored parts of the earth ; and even if no living repre¬ 
sentatives should ever bo discovered, many types of animals might 
have undergone tninsformation during the great clianges which hud 
affected tlic surface of the earth, in spite of his clear roahzation 
of the vast store, of jKitcntlal energy residing within the highly heated 
interior ol the eartli, Leibnitz continued to regard volcanic action 
as due to the combustion of inflammable substances enclosed within 
the terrestrial crust, such as stone-coal, naphtha and sulphur. 

Appealing to a much wider pubhc than Descartes or Leibnitz, and 
basing his sjieculatlons on a wider acquaintance with the organic 
Button inorganic reabns of nature, G. L. L. de Buffon (1707- 

‘ 17U8) was undoubtedly one of tfae most influential forces 

that in Europe guided the growth ol geologtcoJ idea.s during the 
l8th century. Ho published m I74g a Theorv of the Earth, in which 
he adopted views similar to those of Descartes and Leibnitz as to 
plunetary evolution; but though be realized the importance of 
lossils as records of former conditions of the earth's surface, be 
accounted for them by supposing that they had been deposited tom 
a universal ocean, a large part of which liad subsequently been 
engulfed into caverns in the interior of the globe. Thirty years 
later, after having labouzed with skill and enthusiasm m aU branches 
of natural historV, he published another work, his famous £poques 
de la nature (1778), which is specially remarkable os the first attempt 
to deal with the history of the earth in a chronological manner, and 
to compute, on a basis of experiment, the antiquity of the several 
stagc,s of this history. His experiments were made with globes of 
cast iron, and could not liavc yielded results of any value for his 
purpose; but in so far as his calculations wne nut mere random 

S uesses but had some kind of foundation on experiment, they 
Bserve respectful recognition. He divided the history of our earth 
into six periods of unequal duration, the whole comprising a period 
of some 70,000 or 75,000 years. He supposed that the st^e of 
incandescence, before the globe had consolidated to the centre, 
lasted 1936 years, and tliat about 35,000 years elapsed before tlic 
surface hi^ cooted sulliclently to be tonched, and tlicrefore to he 
capable of mpporting living tliinga i'errestrial animal life, however, 
was not introduced until 55,000 or 60,000 years after the beginning 
of the world or about r5,ooo years before our time. Looking into 
the future, he foresaw that, by continued refngeratioo, our globe 
will eventually become colder than ke. and this lair face of nature, 
with Its manifold varieties of plant ana animal life, will perish after 
having existed for 131,000 years. 

Bnuon's conception of the operation of the geological agents did 
not become broader or more accurate in the Intend between the 
appearance of his two treatises. He still continued to believe in 
the lowering of the ocean bv subsidence into vast subterranean 
cavities, witli a consequent emergence of land. He still looked on 
volcanoes os due to the burning of '' pyritous and combnstible 
stones," though he now called In the co-operatioii of electricity. 
He calculated that the first volcanoes could not arise until some 
50,000 years after the beginning o< the work], by which time a 
■nfliclent extent of deme vegetatnn bad been buned in the earth 
to supply thorn with fuel. He appears to have had but sn imperfect 
acqnamtance with the literature of his own time. At least there 
can be little doubt that had be availed himself of the laboun of his 
own countryman, Jean Etienne Guettard (1715-t^), of Giovanni 
Arduino (1714-1795) in Italy, and of Johann (iottlob I-ebmann 
(d. 1767) and George Christiaii Fflchsol (I7zz-1773) in Germany, be 
would have been able to give to his " roochs ” a more definite succos- 
afen of events and a greater correspondence with the facts of nature. 

Among the writeri of the zkth century, who farmed philosophical 
conceptions of the system of procetacs biy which the life of our earth 
as a habitable globe is carried on. a foremost place must be assigTMd 
to James Hatton (iTzO-iyoT). Educated for the medical profession. 
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he studied at Edmburgh and at Paris, and took his doctor’s degree 
at Leiden. But havmg inherited a small landed pre^rty in 
Berwickshire, he took to agriculture, and after putting 
his land into excellent order, let hi.5 farm and betook w-rmn 
himself to Edinburgh, there to gratify the scientifle 
tastes wbicli he had developed early in life, He bad been more 
especially led to study minerals and rocks, and to meditate on the 
problems which they suggest as to the constitution and history of 
the earth. His journey.s in Britain and on the continent of Europe 
bad furnished bun with material for reflection ; and he had gradu¬ 
ally evolved a system or theory in which all tlie scattered facts 
could be arranged so as to show their mutual dependence and their 
place in tlie orderly mechanism of the world. He used to discuss 
uis views with one or two of bis friends, but refiained from publishing 
them to the world until, on the foundation of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, he communicated an outline ol his doctrine to that 
learned ^dy in 1785. Some years later he expanded this first essay 
into a larger work in two volumes, which were published in 1795 
with the title of Theory 0/ the Earth, unth Proofs and JllustratioHS. 

Hutton's teachmg has exercised a prolound influence on modern 
geology. This influence, however, has arisen less from his own 
writings tlian irom the account of his doctrines given by , . 
his inoiid John Playfan m the classic work entitled 
JllustratWHs of the Huttontan Theory, pubhshed in i8oa. 

Hutton wrote in so prohx and obscure a style as rather to repel than 
attract readers. Playfair, on the other hand, expressed liimself in 
such clear and graielul language as to command general attention, 
and to gain wide acceptance lor his master's views, LInlike the 
older cosraogonists, Hutton refrained irom frying to explain the 
origin of things, and from speculations as to what might possibly 
have been the early history oi our globe. He determined from the 
outset to mterpret the past by what can be seen to be the present 
order of nature; and he refu^ to admit the operation of causes 
which cannot be shown to be part of the actual terrestrial system. 
Like other observers who had preceded him, he recognized m the 
various rocks comcMsing the dry land evid enoe of former geogrwhical 
conditions very diflerent from those which now prevail. He saw 
that the vast majontv of rocks consist of hardened .sediments and 
must have been d^iosited in the sea. He could distinguieh among 
them an older or Primary series, and a younger or Secondary aeries; 
and did not dispute the existence of a Teimry senes claimed by 
Peter Simon Fallas (1741-1811). He believed that these various 
aqueous accumulations bud been consolidated by subterranean heat, 
that tlie oldest and lowest rocks had sufiered most from this action, 
that into these mure deep-seated masses subsequent veins and 
larger bodies of molten mutter were injected from below, and thus 
that what was originally louse detritus eventually became changed 
in such crystulhne schists os ore now found in mountam-chams. 
In the course of these terrestrial revolutions sedimentary strata, 
originally more or less nearly horizontal, have been pushed upward, 
dislocated, cnimpk'd, placed on enil, and even elevated to form 
ranges of lolty mountains. Hutton looked upon Uiese disturbances 
as oije to the expansive power of subterranean beat; but be did not 
attempt to sketch the mechanism of the process, and he expressly 
decltoed to ofler any conjecture as to how the land so elevated 
remains m that position. He tliought that the interior of our 
planet may " he a fluid mass, melted, but unchanged by the action 
of licat ”; and, far from connecting volcanoes with the combustion of 
inflammablo substances, as liad been the prevalent belief for so many 
centuries, be looked ujion them as a beneficent provision of " spiracles 
to the subterranean lurnace, in order to jiievent the unnecessary 
elevation ol land and fatal efiecis of earthquakes.” 

A distinguishing feature of the Huttoman philosophy is to Ik- 
seen in the breadth oi its conceptions regarding the geological 

S iecaticns continually in progress on the surface of the globe. 

utton saw that the land is undergomg a ceaseless process of degrada¬ 
tion, through the influence of the air, frost, ram, rivers and the sea, 
and that in course of time, il no countervoihng agency should inter¬ 
vene, the whole of the dry land will be washed away mto the sea. 
But he also perceived that this universal erosion is not everywhere 
carried on at the same rate, that it is specially active along the 
channels of torrents and rivers, and that owing to this diflerena- 
tliese channels are gradually deepened and widened, until the 
complicated valley-system of a country is carved out. He recognized 
that the detritus worn away from the land must be spread out over 
the floor of the see, so a* to form there strata similar to those that 
compose most ol the dry land. As lie could detect in the structure 
oi land convincing evidence that former sea floors had been elevated 
to form the continents and Islands oi to-day, he could look forward 
to future ages, when the same subterranean agency which hod raised 
up the present land would agam be employ^ to uplift the bed of 
tlw existing ocean, tlius to renew the surface ol our earth as a 
babitaUe globe, and to start a fresh cycle of erosion and deposition. 

Though Hutton was not unaware that organic remains abound in 
many of tte stmtifled rocks, he left them out of consideration m 
the elaboration of his theory. It was otherwise with inmurtt. 
one of his French contemponiries, the illustrious J. B. 

Lumarak (1744-1849), wlw, after having attained great eminence as 
a botanist, turned to loology when lie was nearly fifty years of age, 
end before long rose to even greater distmetion m that department 
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ol 8 ci€iice» Hie share in the classification and description of the 
moUusca and in founding Invertebrate palaeontology, ius theory 
of organic evolution and bis philosophical trcntnirat of many 
hiologicai questions have been tardily recognited, but his contribu¬ 
tions to geology have been Icsa gcnemlly acknowiedj^d. When he 
accepted the “ professorship ol roology . of insects, of worms and of 
microscopic animals ” at the Museum of NaturiU History, Paris, 
in 17^.^* heat once entered with characterrstic ardour and capacity 
into the new field of research then opened to him. In dculmg with 
the molluHca he considered not merely the liv'ing but also the extinct 
forms, especially the abundant, varied and wcll-]>rc 8 ervc<l genera 
and species furnished by tiic Tertiary dejiosits of the Pans basin, 
of which he published descriptions and plates that pren-ed of essential 
service m the stratigraphical work of Cuvier and Alexandre 
Brongniart (1770-1847). Mis labours among these rt hca oi ancient 
seas and lakes led him to ponder over the past history of the globe, 
and as hn was seldom dilatory in making known the opinions he had 
formed, he communicated somc'of Ins conclusions to tlie National 
Institute m 1799. These, including a further elaboration of bis 
views, he published m 1802 in a small volume entitled Hviropiolof^u, 

This treatise, though it did not reach a second edition and 1 ms 
never lieen reprinted, deservoa an honourable place m geological 
Itturature. Its object, tlie author states, was to jirosont some im¬ 
portant and novel considerations, which he thought should form 
the basis ot a true theory ot the earth. He entirely agreed with tlie 
doctrine of tlie subaerial degradation of the land and the erosion ot 
valleys by running water. Not even Playfair could have stated thi.s 
doctrine more cmphaticallv, and it la worthy of notice that Playfair’s 
Hlustraitims «/ the HuUonian Theorv appeared in the same year 
with Lamarck’s book. The French naturalist, however, carneci his 
conclusions so far as to take no account of any great movements of 
the terrestrial crust, which might have produced or modified the 
main physical features of the surface of the globe. He thought that 
all mountains, except such as were thrown up by volcanic agi^ncy or 
local accidents, have been cut out of plain.s, the ongmal surfaces of 
which are indicated by the crests and summits of those elevations. 

Immarck, in reflecting u|K)u the wide ditfusioii of fossil shelis and 
the great height above the sea at which they arc touud, conceived 
the extraordinary idea that the ocean basin has been scoured out 
by the sea, and that, by an impulse communicated to the waters 
through the influence chiefly of the moon, the sea is slowly mg 
away the eastern margins of the contmcnls, and throwing up detritus 
on their western coaats, and is thus gradually shittmg its basin 
round the globe. Ho would not admit the operation of cataclysms; 
but insisted as strongly ai Hutton on tho continuity of natural 
processus, and on the necessity oi cxplaming former changes of tho 
earth’s suriaco by causes which can still bu t^een to be in operation. 
As might be anticipated from hia previous studies, he brought living 
things and their remains mto the forolrcmt of his theory of tho earth. 
He looked upon lossds us one of the ciuef means of comprehcnchng 
the revolutions which the surface of tho earth has undergone; 
and m his littlo volume he again and again dwells on the vast 
antiquity to which these revolutions bear witnoss. Ho acutely 
argues, from the condition of fossil shells, that they must have lived 
and died where their remains are now found. 

In the last part of his treatise Lamarck advances some pecnliar 
opinions in phpics and chemistry, wluch he had broached eighteen 
years before, but which had met with no acceptance among the 
scientific men of his time. He boheved that the tendency of all 
compound substances ib to decay, and thereby to be resolved into 
their component constituents. Yet he saw that the visible crust 
of the earth consists almost wholly of compound bodies. He there¬ 
fore set himself to solve the problem thu.s presented. Perceiving 
that the biological action of livmg organisms i.s constantly forming 
combinations of matter, which would never have otherwise come 
into existence, ho proceeded to draw the extraordinary conclusion 
that the action of plant and animal life (the Pauvotr d» la vie) upon 
the inorganic worla is so universal and bo potent, that the rocks and 
minerals which form the outer part of the earth's crust are all, 
without exception, the result of tlio operations of once living boctios. 
Though this sweeping deduct! m must be allowed to detract from 
the value of Lamarck^s work, tnere can be no doubt tlmt ho reused, 
more fully than any one had done before hnn, the efficacy of plants 
and anlnukla as age^ of geological change. 

The last notable contributor to the cosmological literature of 
geology was another illustrious Frenchman, the comparative ana- 
Cayhr to®®* Cuvier (1769-1852). He was contemporanr with 
Lamarck, but of a very different type of mind. The 
brilliance of hi.s speculations, and tlie charm with wmch he expounded 
them, early gained for him a prominent place in the society of Paris. 
He too was drawn by has soologicakl rtndies to investigate fosril 
oegaiiic remains, and to consider the former conditions M the earth’s 
surfara, of which they are memorials. It was among the vertebrate 
organisms of the Pans basin that he found his chief material, and 
from them that he prepared the memoin which led to him bch^ 
regarded as the fonnder of vertebrate palaeontology. Snt beyond 
thcar biological interest, they awakened in him a keen desire to 
ascertain' the character and s^uence of the geographical revolutions 
to which they bear witneo. He approached the subject from an 
opposite and less phUosophical point of view than that of Lamarck, 
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coming to it with certain preconceived notloai, which atleeted nil 
liis subseq^uent writings. While Lamarck was hy instinct an evolu- 
tioniit, who sought to trace in the liiatorv of the past th*! operation 
o< the same natural processes as are still at u’ork, Cuvier, on the 
other hand, was a catastropiust, who ini'Oked a soccession of vwst 
catucly.sms to account for the interruptions m the continuity of tho 
geological record 

In a preliminary IHscoutu prefixed to his Kahttchn sar Us 
asssfnsHS fossiUs (I021) Cuvier gave an outline ol what he conceived 
to have been the jiast liistory of our globe, so for .as he had been able 
to comprehend it from his mvestigiitions of tlie Tertiary formations 
of France. He believed that in that Instory evidence can bo 
recogmred of the occurrence ot manv sudden and dtsastrous revolu¬ 
tions, which, to judge from their effects on the animal life of tho 
Pme, must have exceeded m violence anything we can conceive at 
the present day, and must have licen brought about bv other agencies 
titan those which are now in operation. Yet, in' spite ol these 
catastrophes, he saw that there hia.s been an upwaid progre.ss in the 
animal forms mhatntmg the glotic, until tlie senes cniled in tlie 
advent of man. He could not, however, find any evidence that one 
igiccies has been developed from oiKither, for in that case there should 
have been traces of intermediate forms among the stratified formu- 
tion.s, where he atfirmed tluit they liad never been found. A 
promment jiosition in the Discnitrse is given to a strenuous aigument 
to disprove tlie alleged antiquity of some ixitinns, and to sliow tliat 
the last great cata.s(ruphe occurred not more than some 5000 or 
ho<x> years ago. Cuvier thus linked himsell with tliose who in 
previous generations Imd contended for the efficacy ol the Hohige. 
But his researches among fossil animals had given him a far wider 
outlook into the geological past, and had opened up to him a suc¬ 
cession of deeply intere.sting jiroblcm.5 m the history of life upon tho 
earth, which, though he had not himself material tor their solution, 
he could foresee would Ixi cleared up m the future. 

Graduai Shaptn/f e/ GsiHogv into a JhsUnct Branch of Scicncs. — It 
will 1* seen from tlie foregoing hLstorical sketch that it was only 
after the lapse of long centunes, and from tho labours of many 
successive generations of observers and writers, that what we now 
know as the scinucc of geology came to be recognized as a distnict 
department of natural knowledge, founded upon careful and ex¬ 
tended study of the structure of the earth, and upon otwicrvation of 
the natural jirocosse-s, which arc now at work m changing the earth's 
surface. I'lie term " geotogy,”' descriptive of this branch ot tho 
investigation of nature, was not proi»aed until tlio last quarter of 
the i8th century by Jean Andrt Ue Luc (1727-1817) and Horaco 
Benedict Be Saustmro (17^0-1749). But the science was ttien m a 
markedly half-formed condition, tbeurctical speculation still in large 
part stijiplymg the place of deductions from a detailed examination 
of actu,al fMt. In 1807 a tew enterprising spirits founded tho 
Geological Society of London for the speciid purpose of counter¬ 
acting the prevalent tendency and cunfinmg tlieir intention “ to 
investigate the rameral structure of the earth." The coamogonisti 
and framers of Theoncs of the Earth wore succeeded by other schools 
of themght. Tlie Catastrophists saw in the composition of file crust 
of the earth distinct evidence tliat the forces of nature were once 
much more stupendous in their operation than they now are, and 
that they had from time to time devastated the earth's surface ; 
extirpating the races of plants and animals, and preparing I he ground 
for new creations of organized life. Then came tho Unifoi mitarians, 
who, pushing the doctrines of Hutton to un extreme which he did 
not propose, saw no evidence tliat the activity of the various geo¬ 
logical causes lias ever seriously difiered from what it is at present. 
Tlioy were inclined to disliolieve that the stratified form.ations of 
the earth's crust furnish conclusive evidence of a gradual pro¬ 
gression, from simple types of life m the oldest strata to the mosi 
higlily developed forms in the youngest; and saw no reason why 
remams of the higher vertebrates should not he met with among 
the Palaeozoic formations. Sir Charles LyeU (1797-1875) was the 
great leader of this school. Hit admirably clear and philosophical 
presentations of geological facts which, with unwearied industry, 
ho collected from the writings of observers in all parts of the world, 
impressed his views upon the whole English-speaking world, and 
gave to geological science a coherence and interest which largely 
accelerated its progress. In his later years, however, he frankly 
accepted the views of Darwin in regard t6 the progressive character 
of the geological record. 

The youngest of the schools of geological thought is that of the 
Evolutionists, Painting to the whole body of evidence from in¬ 
organic and organic nature, they maintam that the history of our 
planet has been one of continuid and unbroken development from 
the earliest coemical beginnings down to the present time, and that 
the ernst of the earth contains an abundant, though incomplete, 
record ol the successive stages through which the plant and animal 


' In De Laic’s Lfttres pkystquts $t mmoles surles manlagtits (1778), 
the word " cosmtrfogy " is used for our science, the auttor statiiM 
that" geology " is more appropriate, but it" was not a word in use." 
In a completed edition, published in 1770, the same statement is 
made, bnt - gpology ’’ occurs in tli, text; in the same year D* 
Saussnre used the word without any explanation, os if it were 
wen known. 
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kln^oniB have reached their existing organization. The publication 
of Darwin's Orinn of Sp$cies in 1839, m which evolution was made 
the key to the history of tlie animal and vegetable kingdoms, pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary revolution in geobgical opinion The older 
schools of thought rapidly died out, and evolution became the 
recognised creed of geologists all over the world. 

Dfivthpment of Opinion rtgardtng Igneous Rocks .—So long as the 
idea prevailed that volcanoes are caused by the combustion of 
inflammable substances undergound, there could be no rational 
conception of volcanic action and its products. Even so late as 
the middle of the 18th century, as above remarked, such a good 
observer as Lazzaro Moro drew so little distinction between volcanic 
and other rocks that he could believe the lossiiiferous formations 
to have l>een mainly formed of materials ejected from eruptive vents. 
After his time the notion coatmued to prevail that all the rocks which 
form the dry land were laid down under water. Even streams of 
lava, which were seen to flow from an active crater, were regarded 
only as portions of sedimentary or other rocks, which had been 
melted by the fervent heat of the burning inflammable materials 
that had been kindled underground. In spite of the speculation-s 
of Do'^carte.s and l^‘ll)nitz, it was not yet generally comprehended 
that there exists beneath the terrestrial crust a molten magma, 
which, from time to time, has been injected into that crust, ana has 
pierced tlirough it, so os to escape at the surface with all the energy 
of an active volcano. What we now recognize to be memorials of 
these former injections and propulsions were all confounded with the 
rocks of unque.stionably aqueous origin. The last great teacher by 
whom these antiquated doctrines were formulated into a system 
Warner promulgated to the world was Abraham Gottlob 

* Werner {1749-1813), the most illustrious Gorman mineral¬ 
ogist and gcognost of the second half of the i8th century. While 
still under twenty-six years of age, he was appomied teacher of 
mining and mineralogy at the Mining Academy of Freiberg in Saxony 
-' a post which he continued to fill up to the end of his life. Possessed 
of great enthusia.sm for his subject, clear, methodical and eloquent 
in his exposition of it, he soon drew around him men from all parts 
of the world, who repaired to study under the great oracle of what 
he called geognosy (Cir. 7^, the earth, 7vw<r(i, knowledge) or earth- 
knowledge. Reviving doctrines that had been current long before 
his time, he taught that the globe wa.s once completely surrounded 
with an ocean, from which the rocks of the earth’s crust were 
deposited as clicroical precipitates, m a certain definite order over 
the whole planet. Among these ** universal formations ” of aqueous 
origin were included many rocks, which have long been recognized 
to have been once molten, and to have risen from below into the 
upper parts of the terrestrial crust. Werner, following the old 
tradition, looked ujxin volcanoes as modem features m the history 
of the planet, winch could not have come into existence until a 
Nuflicient amount of vegetation had liecn buried to furnish fuel for 
their maintenance. Hence he attached but little importance to 
them, and did not include in hts system of rocks any division of 
volcanic or igrieous materials. From the predominant part assigned 
by him to the sea in the accumulation of tho materials of the visible 
part of the earth, Werner and his school were known as “ Neptuni-sls.* 

Hut many years before the Saxon professor began to teach, clear 
evidence had been produced from central France tliat basalt, one 
_ . . - of the rocKK claimed by him as a chemical precipitate and 

kuMlt ^ universal formation, is a lava which has been poured 
* out in a molten state at various widely separated periods 
of time and at many difleront places. So far back as 1752 J. E. 
Guettard (1713-1786) had shown that the basaltic rocks of Auvergne 
are true lavas, which have flowed out in streams from groups of 
once active cones. Eleven years later the observation was confirmud 
and greatly extended by Nicholas Desmarest (1723-1815), who, 
during a long course of years, worked out and mapped com¬ 
plicated volcanic records of that interesting region, ana demonstrated 
to all who were willing impartially to examine the evidence the true 
volcanic nature of basalt. These views found acceptance from some 
observers, but they were vehemently opposed by the followers of 
Werner, who, by the force of his gemus, made his theoretical con¬ 
ceptions predominate all over Europe. The controversy as to the 
origin of Imsalt was waged with great vigour during the later decades 
of the 18th century. Desmarest took no part in it. He had accu¬ 
mulated .such conclusive proof of the correctness of his deductions, 
and had so fully ex]x>unaed the cleame.ss of the evidence in their 
favour furnished by the region of Auvergne, that, when any one 
came to consult him on the subject, he contented him.s6lf with giving 
the advice to go and see." While the debate was in progress 
on tile continent, the subject was approached from a new and 
indepoadent point of view by Hutton m Scotland. This illustrious 
plHifICiSliMr, RB already stated, realized the importance of the internal 
nal$allke globe in consolidating the sedimentary rocks, and beUev^ 
that'tnolten material from the earth’s interior has been protruded 
^Srom below into the overlying crust. Some of the material thus 
Ejected could be recognized, he thought, in granite and in the 
'’rarious dark massive rocks which, known in Scotland under the 
name of " whinstone," were afterwards called •* Trap," and are now 
grouped under various names, tuch as basalt, dolerite and diorite. 
iM important a share did Hutton thus assign to the mternal heat in 
the geological evolution of the planet, that he and those who adopted 


the .<iame opinions were styled " Plutonists," or, especially where 
they concerned themselves with the volcanic origin 01 basalt, " Vul- 
canists." The geological world was thus divided into two hostile 
camps, that of the Neptunists or Wemcnans, and that of the 
Plutonists, Vulconists or Huttonians. 

After many years of futile controversy the first serious weakening 
of the position of the dominant Ncptunist school arose from the 
defection of some of the most prominent of Werner's pupils. In 
particular Jean Francois D’Aubuisson de Voisins (1769-1819), who 
had written a treatise on the aqueous origin of the l^salts of Saxony, 
went afterwards to Auvergne, where he was speedily a convert to 
the views expounded by Desmarest as to the volcanic nature of 
basalt. Having thus to relinquish one of the fundamental articles 
of the Freiberg faith, he was subsequently led to modify his adherence 
to others until, as he himself confessed, his views came almost wholly 
to agree with tho.se of Hutton. Not less complete, and even moro 
important, was the conversion of the great Ixjopold von Buch {1774- 
1853). He, too, was trained by Wemcr himself, and proved to be 
the most illustrious pupil of the Saxon professor. Full of admiration 
for the Neptunism in which he had been reared, he, in his earliest 
separate work, maintained the aqueous origin of basalt, and con¬ 
trasted the wide field opened up to the spirit of observation by his 
master's teaching with tne narrower outlook ottered by ** the volcanic 
theory." But a little further acquaintance with the facts of nature 
led Von Buch also to abandon his earlier prepossessions. It was a 
personal visit to the volcanic region of Auvergne that first opened 
Ills eyes, and led him to recant what he had believed and written 
about basalt. But the abandonment of so essential a portion of the 
Wernerian creed prepared the way for further relinquishments. 
When a few years later he went to Norway and found to his aatomsh- 
ment that granite, which ho had been taught to regard as the olde.st 
chemical precipitate from the universal ocean, could there be seen 
to have broken through and metamorphosed fossiliforous limestones, 
and to have sent veins into them, his faith m Werner’s order of the 
succession of the rocks in the earth’s crust received a further moment¬ 
ous shock. While one after another of the Freiberg doctrines 
crumbled away before him, he was now able to interrogate nature 
on a wider field than llio narrow limits of Saxony, and he was thus 
gradually led to embrace the tenets of the opposite school. His 
commanding position, as the most accomplished geologist on the 
continent, gave great importance to ht.s recantation of the Ncptunist 
creed. His defection indi'cd was the severest blow that thi.s creed 
had yet sustained. Tt may be .said to have rung t)ic knell ol 
Wemcriamsm, which thereafter rapidly declined in iiifluonce, while 
Plutonism came steadily to the front, when* it has ever since remained. 

Although Desmarest had traced in Auvergne a long succession 
of volcanic eruptions, of which the oldest went back to a remote 
penod of time, and although he had shown that this succession, 
coupled with the records ot contemporaneous denudation, might 
be used in defining epochs of geological lii.story, it was not until 
many years after his day that volcanic action came to be recognized 
as a normal part of the mechanism of our globe, which had been in 
operation from the remotest past, and which had left numerous 
records among the rocks of the terrestrial crust. During the progress 
of the controverey between the two great opposing factions m the 
later portion of the i8th and the first thre'c decade.s of the 19th 
century, those who espoused the Vulcamst cau.se were intent on 
proving that certain rocks, which are intercalated among the 
stratified formations and which were claimed by the Neptunists as 
obviously formed by water, are nevertheless of truly igneous origin. 
'■J'hcsc ol^rveM fixed their eyes on the e\udenco that the material ol 
such rocks, instead of having been deposited from aqueou.s solution, 
had once been actually molten, and had in that condition been thrust 
between the strata, liad enveloped portions of them, and had in¬ 
durated or otherwise altered them. They spoke of these masses 
as unerupted lavas "; and undoubtedly in innumerable instances 
they were right. But their seal to cstubhsh an intrusive origin led 
them to overlook the proofs that some intercalated sheets of igneous 
material had not licen injected into the strata, but had been poured 
out at the surface as truly volcanic discharges, and therefore belonged 
to the ancient periods represented by the strata between which they 
are interposed. It may readily be suppos'd that any proofs of the 
contemporaneous intercalation of such sheets would he eagerly 
seized upon by the Neptunists m favour of their aqueous theory. 
Tho influence of the ancient belief that " burning mountains " 
could only rise from the combustion of subterranean inflammable 
materials extended even into the ranks of the Vulcanists, so far at 
least as to lead to a general acquiescence in the assumption that 
volcanoes appeared to belong to a late phase in the history of the 
planet. It was not until after consideralile progress had been made 
in detennining the palaeontological distinctions and order of suc¬ 
cession of the stratified fonnations of the earth’s crust that it became 
possible to trace among thcsi' formations a succession of volcanic 
epivKleft which were contemporaneous with them. In no part of 
tne world has an ampler recora of sucli episodes been preserved than 
in the British Isles. It was natural, therefore, that the subject 
should there receive most attention. As far back as 1820 Ami Bou6 
(1794-1881) showed that the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland includes 
a great series of volcanic rocks, and that other rocks of volcanic 
orifin are associated with the Carboniferous formations. H. T. 
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<ie la Beche (1796-1855) afterwards traced proofs of contemporaneous 
eruptions am^ the Devonian rocks of the south-west of England. 
Adam Sedgwick (1785-1873) showed, first m the I.Ake District, 
and afterwards in North Wales, the presence of abundant volcanic 
sheets among the oldest divisions of the Palaeosoic series; while 
Roderick Impey Murchison (1792-1871) made s imilar discoveries 
among the^ Lower Silurian rocks. From the time of these pioneers 
the volcanic history of the country has been worked out by many 
observers until it is now known with a fulness as yet unattamed 
in any other region. 

Gfowth of Opinion regarding Earthquakes,- —We have seen how 
crude were the conceptions of the ancients regarding the causes of 
volcanic action, and that they connected volcanoes and earthquakes 
ns results of the commotion of wind imprisoned within subterranean 
caverns and pa.ssages. One of the earliest treatises, in which the 
phenomena of terrestrial movements were discussed in the spirit 
of modem science, was tlic posthumous collection of papers by 
Robert Hooke (1635-1703), entitled Lectures and Discourses of 
Earthquakes and Subterranean Eruptions, where the probable agency 
of earthquakes in upheaving and depressing land is fully considered, 
but without any definite pronouncement as to the author’s concep¬ 
tion of its origin. Hooke .still associated earthquakes with volcanic 
action, and connected both with what he called " the general con¬ 
gregation of sulphurous subterraneous vapours." He conceived 
that some kind of “ fermentation " lakes place within the earth, 
and that the materials which catch fire and give ri.se to eruptions 
or earthquakes are analogous to those that constitute gunpowder. 
The first es.say wherein earthquakes are treated from Sie modern 
point of view as the results of a shock that sends waves through the 
crust of the earth was written by the Rev. John Micliell, and com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society in the year 17O0. Still under the 
old misconception that volcanoes are due to the combustion of 
inflammable materials, which he thought might be set on fire by the 
spontaneous combustion of pyritoiis strata, he supposed tliat, by the 
sudden access of large bodies of water to these subterranean fires, 
vapour is produced in such quantity and with such force as to give 
rise to the shock. From the centre of origm of this .siiock waves, 
he thought, are jiropagated through the earth, which are largest 
.It the start and gnidually diminisli as they travel outwards. By 
drawing lines at different places in the direction of the track of these 
waves, he believed that the place of common intersection of these 
lines would be nearly the centre of the disturbance. In this way ho 
showed that the great Lisbon earthquake of 1755 had its focus under 
the Atlantic, somewhere between the latitudes of Lisbon and Oporto, 
and he estimated that the depth at which it onginatcd could not 
be much less than r m., and probably did not exceed 3 m. Michell, 
however, misconceived the character of the waves which he described, 
.seeing that he believed them to be due to the actual propagation of 
the vapour itself underneath the surface of the earth. A century 
had almost passed alter the date of his essay before modem scientific 
methods of observation and the use of recording instruments began 
to be applied to the study of enrtliquako phenomena. In 1840 Robert 
Mallei (1810-1881) pubhshed an important paper " On the Dynamics 
of Earthquakes ” in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 
From that time onward he contmued to devote his energies to the 
investigation, studying the effects of the Calabrian earthquake of 
1837, experimontmg on the transmission of waves of shock through 
various materials, caused by exploding charges of gunjxiwder, and 
collecting all the information to be obtained on the subject. His 
writings, and especially his work in two volumes on The First 
Principles of Observational Seismology, must be regardeii as having 
laid the foundations of this branch of modem geology (see Eakth- 
giiAKE; bmsMOMETsa). 

History of the Evolution of Stratigraphical Geology.—Rim had long 
been familiar with the evidence that the present dry land once lay 
under the sea, before they began to rcahte that the rocks, of which 
the land consists, contain a record of many alternations of land and 
sea, and relics of a long succession of plants and animals from early 
and simple types up to the manifold and complex forms of to-day. 
In counMes where coal-mining had been pro.secuted for generations, 
it had been recognised that the rocks consist of strata superposed 
on each other m a definite order, which was found to extend over 
the whole of a distnct. As far back as 1719 John Strachey drew 
attention to this fact in a communication pubhshed in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions. John Michell (171x1), in the paper on earth¬ 
quakes already cited, showed that he liad acquired a clear under¬ 
standing of the order of succession among stratified formations, iu>d 
perceived that to disturbarKes of the terrestrial emst must be ascribed 
the fact that the lower or older and more inclined strata form the 
mountains, while the younger and more horixontal strata are spread 
over the plams. 

In Italy C. Arduino (I7i3-r7^) classified the rocks in the north 
of the prainsula as Primitive, Secondary, Tertiary and Volcai^. 
A similar threefold order was announced for the Hars and Erzgebirge 
by J. G, Lehmann in 1756. He recowised in that re^on on ancient 
aeries of rocks in iiKlined or vertical strata, which rise to the tops 
of the hills and descend to an unknown depth into the interior. 
These masses, he thought, were contemporaneous with the making 
of the world. Next came the FMtzgebirgc, consisting of younger 
sediments, disposed in fiat or gently inclmed sheets which overlie 


the first and more dwturbed series, and are full of petrified remains 
of plants and animals. Lastly he mcluded the mountains which 
liavc from time to time lieen formed by local accidents. Still more 
advanced were the conceptions of tJ. *C. Fiichscl, who in tho j’ear 
1762 pubhshed in Latm A History of the Earth and the Sea, based on 
a History of the Mountains of Thuringia : and m 1773, in German, 
a Sketch of the most A nctent History of the Earth and Man. In these 
works he described the stratigraphical relations and general char¬ 
acters of the various geological tormations in his little principality ; 
and taking them as indicative of a general order of siiccesKion, ne 
traced what he beheved to have been a senes of revolutions through 
which the earth has passed. In iiiteqireting this geological history, 
he laid great stress on the evidence of the fossils contained in the 
rocks. He recognized that the various formations differ from each 
other in their enclosed organic remains, and that from these dif¬ 
ferences the existence of former sea-bottoms and land surfaces can 
be determmed. 

The lalxiurs of these pioneers paved the way for the advent 
of Werner. Though the. system evolved by this teacher claimed to 
discard theory and to be estabhslied on a basis of observed facts, 
it rested on a succession of hypotheses, for which no better foundation 
Could be .shown than tlie belief of their author in their validity. 
Starting from tlie extremely limited stratigraphical range displayed 
in the geological .structure of Sa.\ony, he took it as a type for the rest 
of the globe, persuading himself and imprcssmg upon his followers 
that the rocks of that small kingdom were to be taken as examples 
of his " universal formations.” The oldest portion oi the senes, 
classed by him as " Hninitive," consisted of rocks which he main¬ 
tained liad been deposited from chemical solution. Yet they 
included granite, gneiss, basalt, porpliyiv and serpemtine, which, 
even m his own day, were by many observers correctly regarded 
as of igneous oiigin. A later group of rocks, to winch he gave the 
name of " Transition," comprised, m his belief, partly chemical, 
partly mechamcal sediments, and contained the carUcst fossil 
organic remams. A third group, for which he reserved Lehmaim’s 
name " Flotz," was made up chiefly of mechanical detritus, while 
youngest of all came the " Alluvial " series of loams, clays, sands, 
gravels and pent. It was by the gradual subsidence of the ocean 
that, as he believed, the general mass of the dry land emerged, the 
first-formed rocks being left standing up, sometimes on end, to form 
the inountams, while those of later date, less steeply inclined, 
occupied successively lower levels down to the flat alhiviaf accumula¬ 
tions of the plains. Neither Werner, nor any ol his followers, 
ventured to account for what became of the water as tlie sea-level 
subsided, thougli, in despite of their antipathy to anything like 
speculation, they could not help suggesting, as an answer to tlie 
cogent arguments of their opponents, that " one of the. celestial 
bodies which sometimes uppioach near to the earth may have been 
able to withdraw a jxirtion of our atmosphere and of our ocean.” 
Nor was any attempt made to explain the extraordinary nature of 
the supposed chemical precipitates of the universal ocean. The 
progress ol mqiiiry even in Wcrner’.s lifetime disproved some of 
the fundamental portions of Ins system. Many ol the chemical 
precipitates were shown to be masM'S that had lieen erupted in a 
molten state from below. His order of succession was lound not 
to hold good : and though he tried to readjust his sequence and to 
introduce into it modifications to suit new facts, its inherent arti¬ 
ficiality led to its speedy decline after his death. It must be con¬ 
ceded, however, that tho stress which he laid upon the fact that the 
rocks of tho earth’s crust were deposited in a definite order had an 
important influence in directing attention to this subject, and in 
preparmg the way for a more natural system, based not on mere 
minoralogicol characters, but liaving regard to the organic remains, 
which were now being gathered m ever-increasing numbers and 
variety from stratified formations of many different ages and from 
all Mrts of the globe. 

It was in France and in England that the foundations of strati¬ 
graphy, baaed upon a knowledge of organic remains, were first 
successfully laid. Abbfi J, I,. Giraud-Soulavie (1752-1813), m his 
H istoire naturelle de la France miridionale, which appeared in seven 
volumes, subdivided the lime.stones ol Vivarais into five ages, each 
marked by a distinct assemblage of shells. In the lowest strata, 
representing the first age, none of the fossils were beheved by him 
to have any livmg representatives, and he called these rocks “ Prim¬ 
ordial.” In the next group a ininghng of living with extinct forms 
was observable. The third age was marked by tlie presence of 
shells ol still existing species. The strata of the fourth scries were 
characterized by carbonaceous shales or slates, containing remains 
of primordial vegetation, and perhaps equivalents of thirst three 
calcareous series. The fifth age was marked by recent deposits 
containing remains of terrestnal vegetation and of land animals. 
It is remarkable that these sagacious conclusions should have been 
formed and published at a time when the geologists of the Continent 
were engaged in the controversy about Hie origin of basalt, or in 
disputes atxiut the character and stratigraphical position of the 
supposed universal formations, and when the interest and importance 
of fossil organic remains still remained unrecognized by the vast 
m^rity oMhe combatants. a 

The rocks of the Paris basin Msplay so clearly an orderly 
arrangement, and are so distinguished for the variety and perfect 
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S noervatioo M their enclosed organic rnnains, that they could not 
kU to attract the early notice of observers. J. E. Guettard, G. F. 
BoueDe (1703-1770), N. Desraarest, A. L. Lavoisier (1743-1794) 
and others made observations in this interesting district. But it 
was reserved tor Cuvier (1769-1832) and A. Brongniart (1770-1847) 
to work out the detailed succewnon of the Terharv formations, and 
to du>w how each of these is characterized by its own peculiar 
assemblage of organic remains. The later progress of investigation 
lias slightly corrected and greatly amplihed the tabular arrangement 
established by these authors m 1808, hut the broad outlmes of the 
Tertiary stratigraphy of the Pans basin remain Ktill as Cuvier and 
Brongniart left them. The moat important subsequent change 
in the classification of the Tertiary formations was made by Sir 
Cliarlns Lyell, who, conceivmg in 1828 the idea of a classification 
of these rocks by reference to their relative proportion# of living 
and extinct species of shells, established, in collaboration with 
G. I*. Deshayes, the now universally accepted divisions Eocene, 
Miocene and Pliocene. 

Long before Cuvier and Brongniart published an account of their 
researches, another observer had been at woik among the Secondary 
formations ot the west of England, and had independently dis* 
covered tliat tlir component members of these formations were each 
distinguished by a peculiar group of organic remains ; and that thi.s 
distinction could be used to discrmnnate them over all the region 
tlirough which he ha<l traced them. Tlie remarkable man who 
arrived at this far-reaching generalization was William Smith (i7f)<i- 
1839), a land surveyor wlio, m the prosecution of his professional 
business, found opportunities of traverhing a great part of Englaml, 
and of putting his deductions to tin* lest. As the result of these 
joumi'y.# ho accumulated materials enough to enable him to produce 
a geological map of the country, on which the distribution and 
succession of the rocks wore for the tirst time delineated. Smith’s 
lalouri laid the foundation of stratigraphical geology in England 
and he was styled even iii his lifetime the “ Father of English 
geology." From his day onward the significance of fossil organic 
remains gained rapidly increasing reco^ition. Thus in England 
the outlines traced by him among the Secondary jukI Tertiary 
formations weru admirably filled m by Thomas W’ebster (1773-1844); 
while the Cretaceous scries was worked out m still gi cater dutail 
in the classic memoirs of William Henry Fitton (1780-1861). 

There was one stratigraphical domain, however, mto which William 
Smith did not enter. He traced liis s(>([uence of rocks down into tlio 
Ckml Measures, lull contented himself with only a vague rcierence 
to what lav underneath that formation. Though some of those 
underlying rocks had in various countries yielded abundant fossils, 
they had generally Kufierod so much from turrostriul dlatnrbancus, 
anti their order of succession was confutqueniiy often so much 
obscured throughout western Europe, that they remained but little 
known for many years after tlie stratigraphy of the Secondary and 
Tertiary series had been e.st&bliBhed. At lust in 1631 Murchison 
began to attack tins terra incoKnitu on the borders of South Wales, 
working into it from the Old Red Sandstone, the stratigraphicul 
position of which was well known. In u few years he succeeded in 
<ienionMtratnig the existence of a succession of formations, each 
(llstinguislu^ liy its own ni'CuUar as.scmhlage of organic remains 
winch were distinct from tnoK^ in anv of the overlying strata. To 
thews formations ho gave the namu of Silurian (//.w). From tlic 
key which his researches supplied, it was {lossilile to recognize in 
other countries the tame order of formations and the same sequence 
of fossils, HO that, in the course of a few years, representatives of the 
Silurian sy.stom were found far and widt* over the g]ul)o. While 
Murchison was thu.s engaged, Sedgwick <Ievoted himself to the more 
difficult task of imruvolling thu complicated structure of North 
Wales. He eventually made out the order of the .several formations 
there, with thedr vast intercalations of volcanic material. He named 
them the Caml)rian system (y e.), and found them to contain fossils, 
which, however, lay lor some time unexamined by him. He at 
first believed, as Murchison also did, that his roek.H were all older 
than any jiart of the Silurian series. It was eventually discovered 
that a TOrtion of them was ^uivalent to the lower part of that 
Bories. The oldest of Sedgwick’s groups, containing distinctive 
iOBslU, retain the name Cambrian, and are of liigh interest, as they 
enclose the remains of the earliest fauna.s which arc yet well known. 
Sedgwick and Murchison rendered vet another signal «ervic<* to 
stratigraphical geology by cstablislimg, m 1839, on h basis of 
palocontologioal evidence supplied by W. Ixmsdale, the indepomlencc 
of the Devonian system (^.e.). 

For many years the rocks lielow the oldest fossiliferoua deposits 
received comparat Ively little attention. Tliev were vaguely descritied 
as the " crystalline Hchists ’’ and wore often referred to as parts of 
the primeval crust in which tio chronology was to bo looked for. 
W. B. T.x>gan (1708-1873) led the way, in Oinada, by eetabtishing 
there several vast senes of rocks, parily of crystalline schists ond 
gnoisses (Laurimtian) and partly of slates and conglomerates 
THuroniaa). Livter observers, Imth in Canada and the United 
States, have greatly increased our knowledge of these rocks, and 
have ^elr structure to he much more complex tiian was at 

first supposed (SCO Archsan Systum). 

During the utter half of the igth century the most important 
development of strattgraphical geology was the detailed working 


out and application of the principle of zonal classification to the 
fossUiforoUvS formations—that is, the determination of the sequence 
and distribution of organic romains in these formatiw, and the 
arrangement of the strata into zones, each of which is distinguished 
by a peculiar assemblage of fossil species (see under Part VI.). The 
zones are usually named after one especially characteristic species. 
This system of classification was l>egim in ^rmany widi reference 
to the members of the Juraijfilc .system (r/.e.) by A. Oppcl (1836-1858) 
and F. A. von Quenstedt (1858), and it has smee be.en extended 
through the other Mesozoic formations. It has even been found to 
be apphcable to the Palaeozoic rocks, which are now subdivided 
into palaeontological zones. In tho Silunan system, for example, the 
graptolites liave been shown \yy C. Lapworth to furnish a u.seful 
basis for zonal .snlidivibions. The lowest fossiliforous horizon in the 
Cambrian rocks of Europe and North America is known as the 
Olenellus zone, from tlie prominence m it of that genus of trilobite. 

Another conspicuous feature m tlie progres.s of stratigraphy 
during the second lialf of the Tqth century was displayed by the rise 
and rapid development of what is known as Glacial geology The 
various deposits of " drift " spread over northern Europe, and the 
boulders scattered acro.ss the surface of the plains had long attracted 
notice, and had even found a place in popular legend and Buper.sti- 
tion. When men bt'gan to examine them with a view to ascertain 
their origin, they were naturally regarded as evklenccB of the 
Noacliian deluge 'I'Ue first observer who drew attention to the 
smoothed and striated surlaces of rock that underlie the Drifts was 
Hutton's fricml, Sir James Hall, who studied them in the lowlund.s 
of Scotland and referred them to the action of great debacles ol 
water, which, in the course of .some ancient terrestrial convulsion, 
had been laimclied across tlio face of the country. Playfair, however, 
pointed out that the mo.st potent geological agents for the trans¬ 
portation of large blocks of stone are the glaciers. But no one was 
then bold enougli to coniu<t the travelled boulders with glaciers 
on the plains of Germany and of Britain. Yet the transporting 
agency of ice was invokwl in explanation of their diffusion It 
camo to be the prevalent belief among the geologists of the first 
half of the igfh century, that the fall of loinj>eratun% indicated by 
the gradual inereoHe in the numlwr of northern species of shells 
in tlie English ('rag deposits, reached its climax during the time 
of the Drill, and tliat much of the north and centre of Europe was 
then submerged beneath a sea, acroas which floating iceliergs and 
floes transported tlie materials of tlio Drift and dropped (lu* scattered 
Imulders. As tho phenomena am well developed around the Alps, 
it was necessary to suppose that tho submergence involved flu* 
lowlands of the 'Continent up to the foot of that mountain chain— 
a geographical change so stupendous as to demand much more 
evidence tlian was adduced in its support, At last Louis AgasKiz 
(1807-1873), who had varied his palaeontological studies at Nouchdtel 
by excursions into the Alps, was so much stnick by the proofs of 
the former far greater extension of the Swiss glaciers, that he pursued 
the. investigation and satisfied himself that the ice had formerly 
extended troin the Alpine valleys right across the great plain ot 
Swii«irland, and liad transixirted huge lioulders from the central 
moimtaniM to the flanks of the Jura In the year 1840 he visited 
Britain and soon found evidence of similar conditions there. He 
showed that it was not by submergence in u sea cumbered with 
floating Ice, but by the former prewnce of vast glaciers or sheets of 
ice that the Drift and erratic blocks had been distributed. Tlie idea 
thus propounded by him did not at once command complete approval, 
though traceb of ancient glaciers m Scotland and W'ales were soon 
detected by native geologists, particularly by W. Buckland, Lyell, 
J. D. Forbes and Charles Maelaren. Robert Chainlters (1802-1871) 
did good .servjte m gatiiering additional OMdence from Scotland and 
Norway m favour ofAgtissiz'.s views, which steadily gained adherents 
until, after some quarter of a century, they wen* adopted by the 
great majority of geologists in Britain, and .subsequently m other 
counlne.s. Since that time the literature of geology has lieen swollen 
by a vast number of contnbution.s m which the lustorv of the Glacial 
period, and its records liotli m the Old and New World, have been 
fully discuased. 

Rise and Progress of Palaeontological Geo/o/jy.—As this branch of 
tho scionco deals with the evidence furnished by fossil organic 
remains as to formor geographical conditions, it early attracted 
observere who, in the auperficial beds of marine shell# found at some 
distance from the coast, saw proofs of the former submergence of 
the land under the sea. But the occurrence of fossils emb<.>dded in 
the heart of the solid rocks of the mountains offered much greater 
difficulties of explanation, and further progress was consequently 
slow. Especially baneful was the belief that these objects were 
mere sports of nature, and had no connexion with any once living 
organisms. So long as the true organic origin of the fossil plants and 
animals contained in the rocks was in dispute, it was hardly possible 
that much advance could be made in their systematic st^y, or in 
too goologica! deductions to be drawn from them. One good result 
of the controvwsy, however, was to be seen in the large collections 
of these “ formed stones ” that were gathered together in the cabinets 
•and museums of the 17th and i8to centuries. The aecumulation 
and comparison ol these objects naturally led to the. production of 
treatise in which they were described and not unfrequently tflus> 
trated by good engravings. .Bwitzerland was more particularly 
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noted for the number and merit of its works oi this kind, such as that 
of K. N. {Hisioria lapidum figuraiorum 1706) and 

those of Johann Jacob Scheuchzor (1672-1733). In England, also, 
illustrated treatises were published both by men who looked on 
fossils as mere freaks of nature, and by those who regarded them as 

£ roofs of Noah's flood. Of the former type were the works of Martin 
istcr (1638-1712) and Robert Plot {NaUtral History of Oxfordshire^ 
1677). The Celtic scholar Edward Llwyd (1660-1709) wrote a Latin 
treatise containing good plates of a thousand fossils in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and J. Woodward, in 1728-1729, published his 
Natural History of the Fossils of Bngland, already mentioned, wherein 
he described his own extensive (x>ilection, which he bequeathed to 
the University of Cambridge, where it is still carefully preserved. 
The mo.st voluminous and important of all these works, however, 
appeared at a later date at Nuremberg. It was begun by G. W. 
Rnorr (1705-1761), who liim.sclf engraved for it a senes of plates, 
which for beauty aud accuracy nave .seldom been surpassed. After 
his death the work was continued by J. E. 1 . Walch (1^25-1778), and 
ultimately consisted of four maa.sive folio volumes and nearly 300 
plates under the title of Lapides diluuii universalis testes. Although 
the authors supposed their fossils to be relics of Noah's flood, their 
work must be acknowledged to mark a distinct onward stage in the 
palaeontological department of geology. 

It was in France that palaeontological geology began to be culti¬ 
vated in a scientilic spirit. Tlic potter Bernard'Palissy, as far back 
Hb 1580, had dwelt on the importence of fossil shells as monuments 
of revolutioa.H of the earth’s surface; but the olwcrvur who first 
undertook the detailed study of the subject was Jean Etienne 
Guettard, who began in 1751 to nublish his descriptions of fossils 
tn the form of memoirs presented to the Academy of Sciences of 
I’ans. To him they were not only of deep interest as monuments 
of former tvpes of existence, but tliey had an especial value as 
records of the change.s which the country had undergone from soa 
to land and from land to sea. More especially noteworthy v/as a 
monograph by him which appeared in 176 <5 bearing the title *' On 
the accidents that have befallen Fossil Shells eompar<>d with those 
which are found to happen to shells now living in the Sea.” In this 
treatist* he showed that the fossils have been encrusted with barnacles 
and scrpulae, have been bored into by other organisms, and have 
often l)een rounded or broken before final entombment: and ho 
lofcrrcd that these fossils must have lived and died on the soa-fioor 
under similar conditions to those which obtain on the soa-fiour 
to-dav. Hi.s argument wa^ the most triumphant that had ever 
been Drought against the doctrine of naUtrae^ and that of the 
efficacy of Noah's flood—doctrines which .still liefd their ground in 
Guettard's day. When Soulavio, Cuvier and Brongniart in France, 
and WiUuun Smith 111 England, showed that the rock formations 
of the earth's crust could be arranged in chronological order, and 
coufd be recognized far and wide by means of their enclosed organic 
remains, the vast significance of these remains in geological research 
was speedily realized, and palaeontological geology at once entered 
on a new and enlarged i)iia.sc of development. But apart from 
their value as chronological monuments, and as wituesses of former 
conditions of geography, fo.s.siIb presented in themselves a wide 
field of investigation as types of life that had formerly existed, but 
bad now passed away. It was in France that this subject first took 
definite shape as an important branch of science. The moUusca of 
the Tertiary deposite of the Paris basm became, in the hands of 
Lamarck, the basis on which invertebrate palaeontology wa-s founded. 
'Phe same series of strata furni.shcd to Cuvier the remains of extinct 
land animals, of which, by critical study of their fragmentary bones 
and skeletons, he worked out restorations that may be looked on 
us the starting-point of vertebrate palaeontology. These brilliant 
researchcb, rou.sing widespread intere,st in such studies, showed how 
great a flo^ of light could be thrown on the pa.sl history of the earth 
and its inhabitants. But the full .significance of these extinct types 
of life could not be understood ao long as the doctrine of the immuta¬ 
bility oi species, so strenuously upheld by Cuvier, maintained its 
sway among naturalists. Lamarck, as far back as the year 1800, 
had began to propound his theory of evolution and the transforma¬ 
tion of species ; but his vikw^. strongly opposed by Cuvier and the 
great body of naturalists of wue day, fell into neglect. Not until 
after the publication in 1859 of the Origin of Species by Charles 
Darwin were the barriers of old prejudice in this matter finally 
broken down. The possibility of tracing the ancestry of living forms 
back into the remotest ages was then perceived; the time-honoured 
fiction that the stratified formations record a scries of catastrophes 
aud ru-creations was finally dissipated; and the earth's crust was 
seen to contain a noble, though imperfect, record of the grand 
evolution of organic types of which our planet has been the theatre. 

Development of Petrographical Geology. —Theophrastus, the favour¬ 
ite pupil of Anstotle, wrote a treatise On Sumes^ which has come 
down to our own day, and may be regarded as the earliest work on 
petrography. At a subsequent period; Pliny, in his Naiural History, 
collected aU that was known in his day regarding the occurrence 
and uses of minerals and rocks. But neither of these works is 
of great scientifiG importance, though containing much interesting 
iaformation. Minerals from their beauty and value attracted 
notice before much attention was paid to rocks, and their study 
gave rise to the science of mineralogy long before geology came 


into existence. When rocks began to bo more particnlarly scrutin¬ 
ized, it was chiefly from the side of tlieir usefulness for biuidiug 
and other economic purposes. The occurrence of marine sliells in 
many of them had early attracted attention to them. But their 
varieties of composition and origin did not become the subject of 
serious study until after Linnaeus and J. G. WalleriuM in the i8th 
century bad made a beginning. The first ininortant contribution 
to this department of the science was that of Werner, who in 1786 
published a classification and description of rocks in which ho 
arranged them in two divisions, simple and compound, and further 
distinguished them by various extornal characters and by their 
relative age. The pulilication of scheme may be soul to mark 
the begmning of scientific petrography. Werner’s system, however, 
hod the serious defect tiiut the chronological order in which he 
grouped the rocks, and the hypothests by which he accounted for 
them as chemical precipitates from the original ocean, were both 
alike contrary to nature. It was hardly po-ssiMe indeed llia^ much 
progress could be made in this branch of geology until chemistry 
and mineralogy had made greater advances; and especially until 
it was possible to ascertain the intimate chemical and miner^ogical 
compoaition, and the minute structure of rocks. 1 he study, however, 
contmued to be pursued in Germany, where the influence of Werner's 
enthusiasm still led men to enter the petrographical rather than the 
palaeontological domoin. The resources of modern chemistry wore 
pressed into the servicf, and analyses were made and multiplied to 
.such a degree that it seemed as if the ultimate chemical constitution 
of every type of rock had now been thoroughly revealed. 'Ihr 
condition of tlie science in the middle of the igth century wa.s well 
shown by J. L. A. Roth, who in iH6i collected about 1000 trust¬ 
worthy analyses which up to that time had been made. But thougli 
the chemical elements ot the rocks had l>et*n fairly well determined, 
the manner in wluch they were combinetl in the compound rocks 
could for the most part be only mcne or less plausibly conjectured. 
As far back as 1H31 an account was published of a process devised by 
William Nicol of Edinburgh, whereby sections of fossil wood could bii 
cut, mounted on gloss, and reduced to such a degree of transparency 
as to be easily examined under a microscope. Henry Sorby, oi 
Shelheld, having seen Nicol’is preparations, perceived how admirably 
adapted the proces-s was for the study of flu* minute structure and 
composition of rocks. In 1858 he published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the (fcologiral ^oaety a paper ” On the Microscopical Structure of 
Crystals.” This essay led to a complete revolution of petrographical 
methods and gave a vast impetus to the study of rccks. Petrology 
entered upon a new and wider field of investigation. Not only were 
the mineralngicnl curistituente of the rocks detected, but minute 
structures were revealed which shed new light on the origin and 
history of these mineral masses, and opened up now paths in 
tiieoreticol geology. In the hands of H. Vogelsang, F. Zirkel, 
H. Roscnbusch, and a host of other workers in alTcivilizctl countries, 
tlu‘ literature of this department of the science has grown to a 
remarkable extent. Armed with the powerful aid of modern optical 
instruments, geologists axe now able with far more prospect of success 
to resume tne exj>erinicrts begun a century before by dc Saussurc 
aud Hall. G. A. Daubr6c, C. Fnedcl, E. Sarasin, F. Fouqu6 and 
A. Michel L^vy in France, C. Dodter y Cialerich and E. Hussak of 
Gratr, J. Morozewicz of Warsaw and others, have greatly advanced 
our knowledge by their synthetical analyses, and there is every 
reason to hope that further advances will be made in this field of 
research. 

Pise of Phystographual Crology.—Until slraligraphical geology 
had advanced so far a.s to show of what a vast surcesMon of rocks the 
cruRl of the earth is built up, by what a long and complicated series 
of revolutions these rocks have come to assume their prescDlpositions, 
and how enormous has been the lapse of time which all these changes 
repre.%nt, it was not possible to make a scientific study of the surface 
features of our globe. From ancient times it had been known that 
many parts of the land had once been under the .sea ; but down even 
to the beginning of the 19th century the vaguest conceptwns con¬ 
tinued to prevail a.s to tlic operations concerned in tlie submergence 
and elevation of land, and as to the processes whereby the present 
outlines of terrestrial topography were determined. We have .seen, 
for instance, that according to the teaching of Werner the oldest 
rocks were first precipitated from /solution in the universal ocean to 
form the mountain.s, tliat tJio vertical poHition of their strata was 
original, that a.s the waters subsided successive formations were 
deposited and laid hare, and that finally the superfluous portion of the 
ocean was whisked away into space by some unexplained co-operation 
of another planetary body. Desmarest, m his mvcstigation of the 
volcanic history of Auvergne, wa-s the first observer to perceive by 
what a long process of .sculpture the present configuration of the land 
has been brought about. He showed conclusively that the valleys have 
been carved out by the streams that flow in them, and that while 
they have sunk deeper and deeper into the framework of the land, 
the spaces of ground between them have been left as inlervening 
ridges and hills. De Saussure leaint a similar lesson from his studies 
of the Alps, and Hutton and Playfair made it a cardinal feature in 
their theory of the earth. Nevertite^ess the idea encountered so 
much oppoiitian that it made but Iil|Ie way until after the middle 
of the 19th century. Geokigiits pftferrod to believe in convul¬ 
sions of nature, whereby valleys were opened and mountains were 
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tipbaaved. Ttot the main features of the land, such as the great 
haountaln-chains, had been produced by gigantic plication of the 
terrestrial crust was now generally admitted, and also that minor 
fractures and folds had probably initiated many of the valleys. 
But those who realited most vividly the momentous results achieved 
by ages of subaerial denudation perceived that, as Hutton showed, 
even without the aid o( underground agency, the mere flow of water 
in streams across a mass of land must in course of time carve out 
just such a system of valleys as may anywhere be seen. It was 
J. B, Juices who, in i86j, first revived the Huttonian doctrine, 
and showed how completely it explained the drainage-lines in the 
south of Ireland. Other writers followed in quick succession until, 
in a few years, the doctrine came to be widely recognized as one of 
the established principles of modem geology. Much help was derived 
from the admirable illustrations of land-sculpture and river-erosion 
supplied from the Western Territories and States of the American 
Union 

Another branch ot physiographical geology which could only come 
into existence after most of the other departments of the science 
had made large progress, deals with the evolution of the framework 
of each country and of the several continents and oceans of the globe. 
It is now possible, with more or less confidence, to trace backward 
the history of every terrestrial area, to see how sea and land have 
there succeeded each other, how rivers and lakes have come and 
gone, how the crust of the earth has been ridged up at widely 
separated intervals, each movement determining some line of 
mountains or plains, how the boundaries of the oceans have sliifted 
again and again in the past, and thus how, after so prolonged a series 
of revolutions, the present topography of each country, and of the 
globe as a whole, has been prmneed. In the prosecution of this 
subject maps have been constructed to show what is conjectured 
to have been the distribution of sea and land during the various 
geological periods In dillerent parts of the world, and thus to indicate 
the succe.siivc stages throi^h which the architecture of the land has 
been gradually evolved. The most noteworthy contribution to this 
department of the science is the Antlitt der hrii of Professor Suess 
of Vienna. This important and suggestive work has been translated 
into French and English. 

Part II.— Cosshcai. Aspect.s 

Before geology had attained to the position of an inductive 
science, it was customary to be^in investigations into the 
history of the earth by propounding or adopting some more 
or less fanciful hypothesis in explanation of the origin of our 
planet, or even of the universe. Such preliminary notions were 
looked upon as essential to a right understanding of the manner 
in which the materials of the globe had been put together. One 
of the distinguishing features of Hutton’s Theory of the Earth 
consisted in his protest that it is no part of the province of 
geology to discuss the origin of things. He taught that in the 
materials from which geological evidence is to be compiled 
there can be found “ no traces of a beginning, no prospect of an 
end.” In England, mainly to the influence of the school which 
he founded, and to the subsequent rise of the Geological Society 
of London, which resolved to collect facts instead of fighting 
over hypotheses, is due the disappearance of the crude and 
unscientific cosmologies by which the writings of the earlier 
geologists were distinguished. 

But there can now be little doubt that in the reaction against 
those visionary and often grotesque speculations, geologists 
were carried too far in an opposite direction. In allowing 
themselves to believe that geology had nothing to do with 
questions of cosmogony, they gradually grew up in the conviction 
that such questions could never be other than mere speculation, 
interesting or amusing as a theme fur the employment of the 
fancy, but hardly coming within the domain of sober and 
inductive science. Nor would they soon have been awakened 
out of this belief by anything in their own science. It is still 
true that in the data with which they are accustomed to deal, 
as comprising the sum of geological evidence, there can he 
found no trace of a beginning, though the evidence furnished 
by the terrestrial crust shows a general evolution of oiganic 
forms from some starting-point which cannot be seen. The 
oldest rocks which have been discovered on any part of the 
globe have probably been derived from other ro^s older than 
themselves. Geolow by itself has not yet revealed, and is little 
likely ever to reveiu, a trace of the first solid.crust of our globe. 
If, then, geological history is to be compiled from direct evidence 
furnish^ by the rocks of the earth, it cannot begin at the 


beginning of things, hut must be content to date its first chapter 
from the earliest period of which any record has been preserved 
among the rocks. 

Nevertheless, though geology in its usual restricted sense has 
lieen, and must ever be, unable to reveal the earliest history of 
our planet, it no longer ignores, as mere speculation, what is 
attempted in this subject by its sister sciences. Astronomy, 
physics and chemistry have in late years all contributed to cast 
light on the earlier st^es of the earth’s existence, previous to 
the beginning of what is commonly regarded as geological history. 
But whatever extends our knowledge of the former conditions 
of our globe may be legitimately claimed as part of the domain of 
geology. If this branch of inquiry, therefore, is to continue 
worthy of its name as the science of the earth, it must take 
cognizance of these recent contributions from other sciences. 
It must no longer be content to begin its annals with the records 
of the oldest rocks, but must endeavour to grope its way through 
the ages which preceded the formation of any rocks. Thanks 
to the results achieved with the telescope, the spectroscope and 
the chemical laboratory, the story of these earliest ages of our 
earth is every year becoming more definite and intelligible. 

Up to the present time no definite light has been thrown by 
physics on the origin and earliest condition of our globe. The 
famous nebular theory (y.».) of Kant and Laplace sketched the 
supposed evolution of the .solar system from a gaseous nebula, 
slowly rotating round a more condensed central portion of its 
mass, which eventually became the sun. As a consequence of 
increased rapidity of rotation resulting from cooling and con¬ 
traction, the nebula acquired a more and more lenticular form, 
until at last it threw off from its equatorial protuberance a ring 
of matter. Subsequently the same process was repeated, and 
other similar rings successively separated from the parent mass. 
Each ring went through a corresponding series of changes until 
it ultimately became a planet, with or without one or more 
attendant satellites. The intimate relationship of our earth 
to the sun and the other planets was, in this way, shown. But 
there are some serious physical difficulties in the way of the 
acceptance of the nebular hypothesis. Another explanation 
is given by the metcoritic hypothesis, according to which, out 
of the swarms of meteorites with which the regions of space are 
crowded, the sun and planets liave been formed by gradual 
accretion. 

According to these theoretical views we should expect to find 
a general uniformity of composition in the constituent matter 
of the solar system. For many years the only available evidence 
on this point was derived from the meteorites (g.v.) which so 
constantly fall from outer space upon the surface of the earth. 
These bodies were found to consist of elements all of which had 
been recognized as entering into the constitution of the earth. 
But the discoveries of spectroscopic research have made known 
a far more widely serviceable method of investigation, which 
can be applied even to the luminous stars and nebulae that lie 
far beyond the bounds of the solar system. By this method 
information has been obtained regarding the constitution of the 
sun, and many of our terrestrial metals, such as iron, nickel and 
magnesium, have been ascertained to exist in the form of in¬ 
candescent vapour in the solar atmosphere. The present 
condition of the sun probably represents one of the phases 
through which stars and planets pass in their progress towards 
Iiecoming cool and dark bodies in space. If our globe was at 
first, like its parent sun, an incandescent mass of probably 
gaseous matter, occupying much more space than it now fills, 
we can conceive that it has ever since been cooling and contract¬ 
ing until it has reached its present form and dimensions, and that 
it still retains a high internal temperature. Its oblatcly spheroidal 
form is such os would be assumed by a rotating mass of matter 
in the transition from a vaporous and self-luminous or liquid 
condition to one of cool and dark solidity. But it has been 
claimed that even a solid sjffierical globe might develop, under 
the influence of protracted rotation, such a shape as the earth 
at present possesses. 

The observed increase of temperature downwards in our 
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planet has hitherto been generally accepted as a relic and proof 
of an original high temperature and mobility of substance. 
Recently, however, the validity of this proof has been challenged 
on the ground that the ascertained amount of radium in the 
rocks of the outer crust is more than sufficient to account for 
the observed downward increase of temperature. Too little, 
however, is known of the history and properties of what is 
called radium to afford a satisfactory ground on which to 
discard what has been, and still remains, the prevalent belief 
on this subject. 

An important epoch in the geological history of the earth 
was marked by the separation of the moon from its mass (see 
Tide). Whether the severance arose from the rupture of a 
surrounding ring or the gradu^ condensation of matter in such 
a ring, or from the ejection of a single mass of matter from the 
rapidly rotating planet, it has been shown that our satellite 
was only a few thousand miles from the earth’s surface, since 
when it has retreated to its present distance of 240,000 m. Hence 
the influence of the moon’s attraction, and all the geological 
effects to which it gives rise, attained their maximum far back 
in the development of the globe, and have been slowly diminish¬ 
ing throughout geological history. 

The sun by virtue of its vast size has not yet passed out of 
the condition of glowing gas, and still continues to radiate heat 
beyond the farthest planet of the solar system. The earth, 
however, being so small a body in comparison, would cool down 
much more quickly. Underneath its hot atmosphere a crust 
would conceivably begin to form over its molten surface, though 
the interior might still possess a high temperature and, owing 
to the feeble conducting power of rocks, would remain intensely 
hot for a protracted series of ages. 

Full infonnation regarding the form and size of the earth, 
and its relations to the other planetary members of the solar 
system, will be found in the articles Planet and Solar System. 
For the purposes of geological inquiry the reader will bear in 
mind that the equatorial diameter of our globe is estimated to 
he about 7925 m., and the polar diameter about 7899 m.; the 
difference between these two sums representing the amount of 
flattening at the poles (about a6i m.). The planet has been 
compared in shape to an orange, but it resembles an orange 
which has been somewhat squeezed, for its equatorial circum¬ 
ference is not a regular circle but an ellipse, of which the major 
axis lies in long. 8° 15' W.—on a meridian which cuts the north¬ 
west comer of America, passing through Portugal and Ireland, 
and the north-east corner of Asia in the opposite hemisphere. 

The rotation of the earth on its axis exerts an important 
influence on the movements of the atmosphere, and thereby 
affects the geological operations connected with these movements. 
The influence of rotation is most marked in the great aerial 
circulation between the poles and the equator. Currents of 
air, which set out in a meridional direction from high latitudes 
towards the equator, come from regions where the velocity due 
to rotation is small to where it is greater, and they consequently 
fall behind. Thus, in the northern hemisphere a north wind, 
as it moves away from its northern source of origin, is gradually 
deflected more and more towards the west and becomes a north¬ 
east current; While in the onposite hemisphere a wind making 
from high southern latitudes towards the equator becomes, 
from the same cause, a south-east current. Where, on the 
other hand, the air moves from the equatorial to the polar regions 
its higher velocity of rotation carries it eastward, so that on the 
south side of the equator it becomes a north-west current and 
on the north side a south-west current. It is to this cause that 
the easting and westing of the great atmospheric currents are 
to be attributed, as is familiarly exemplified in the trade winds. 

The atmospheric circulation thus deflected influences the 
circulation of the ocean. The winds which persistently blow 
from the north-east on the north side of the equator, and from 
the south-east on the south side, drive the superficial waters 
onwards, and give rise to converging oceanic currents which 
unite to form the great westerly equatorial current. 

A more direct effect of terrestrial rotation has been claimed 
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in the case of rivers which flow in a meridional direction. _ It has 
been asserted that those, which in the northern hemisphere 
flow from north to south, like the Volga, by continually passing 
into regions where the velocity of rotation is increasingly greater, 
are thrown more against their western than their eastern banks, 
while those whose general course is in an opposite direction, like 
the Irtisch and Yenesei, press more upon their eastern sides. 
There cannot be any doubt that the tendency of the streams 
must be in the directions indicated. But when the comparatively 
slow current and constantly meandering course of most rivers 
are taken into consideration, it may be doubted whether the 
influence of rotation is of much practical account so far as 
river-erosion is concerned. 

One of the cosmical relations of our planet which has been 
more especially prominent in geological speculations relates to 
the position of the earth’s axis of rotation. Abundant evidence 
has now been obtained to prove tliat at a comparatively late 
geological period a rich flora, resembling that of warm climates 
at the present day, existed in high latitudes even within less than 
9° of the north pole, where, with an extremely low temperature 
and darkness lasting for half of the year, no such vegetation could 
possibly now exist. It has accordingly been maintained by 
many geologists that the axis of rotation must have shifted, 
and that when the remarkable Arctic assemblage of fossil plants 
lived the region of their growth must have lain in latitudes much 
nearer to the equator of the time. 

The possibility of any serious displacement of the rotational 
axis since a very early period in the earth’s history has been 
strenuously denied by astronomers, and their arguments have 
been generally, but somewhat reluctantly, accepted by geologists, 
who find themselves confronted with a problem which has 
hitherto seemed insoluble. That the axis is not rigidly stable, 
however, has been postulated by some physicists, and has now 
been demonstrated by actual observation and measurement, 
It is admitted tiuit by the movement of large bodies of water 
and air over the surface of the globe, and mure particularly by 
the accumulation of vast masses of snow and ice in different 
regions, the position of the axis might be to some extent shifted ; 
more serious effects might follow from widespread upheavals 
or depressions of the surface of the lithosphere. On the assump¬ 
tion of the extreme rigidity of the earth's interior, however, the 
general result of mafliematical calculation is to negative the 
supposition that in any of these ways within the period repre¬ 
sented by what is known os the “ geological record,” that is, 
since the time of the oldest known sedimentary formations, the 
rotational axis has ever been so seriously displaced as to account 
fur such stupendous geological events as the spread of a luxuriant 
vegetation far up into polar latitudes. If, however, the inside 
of the globe possesses a greater plasticity than ha.s been allowed, 
the shifting of the axis might not be impossible, even to such an 
extent as would satisfy the geological requirements. This 
question is one on which the last word has not been said, and 
regarding which judgment must remain in suspense. 

In recent years fresh information bearing on the minor devaga- 
tions of the pole has been obtained from a series of several 
thousand careful observations made in Europe and North 
America. It has thus been ascertained that the pole wanders 
with a curiously irregular but somewhat spiral movement, 
within an amplitude of between 40 and 50 ft., and completes 
its erratic circuit in about 428 days. It was not supposed that 
its movement had any geological interest, but Dr John Milne 
has recently pointed out that the times of sharpest curvature 
in the path of the pole coincide with the occurrence of large 
earthquakes, and has suggested that, although it can hardly be 
assumed that this coincidence shows any direct connexion 
between earthquake frequency and chaises in the position of 
the earth’s axis, both effects may not improbably arise from 
the same redistribution of surface material by ocean currents 
and meteorological causes. 

If for any reason the earth’s centre of gravity were sensibly 
displaced, Momentous geological%hanges would nec^rily 
ensue. IBat the centre of gravity does not coincide with the 
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centK of figure of ithe'globe, but lies to tiie south of it, has long 
been Icnown. This greater aggi^etion of dense material in the 
southern hentaphere probably dates from the early ages of the 
earth’s coniolidation, and it is dHhouh: to believe that any 
readjustment of the :distribution of this material in the earth’s 
mterior is -now possible. But certain irearrangements of the 
bydrosphere on the surface of the globe may, from time to lime, 
cause a shifting of the centre of gravity, which will affect the 
level of the ocean. The accumulation of enormous masses of 
ice around the pole will give rise to such a displacement, and 
will thus increase the body of oceanic water in the glaciated 
hemisphere. Various calculations have been made of the effect 
of the transference of the ice-cap from one pole to the other, a 
revolution which may posaibly have occurred more than once 
in the past history of the globe. James Croll estimated that if 
the mass of ice in the southern hemisphere be assumed to be 
1000 ft. thick down to lat. 60°, its removal to the opposite 
hemisphere would raise the level of tlic sea 80 ft. at the north pole, 
while the Rev. Osmond Fisher made the rise as much os 409 ft. 
The mehing of the ice would .still further raise the sea-level by 
the addition of so large a volume of water to the ocean. To 
what extent superficial changes of this kind have operated in 
geological history remains on rmsolvod problem, but their 
probable occurrence in the post has to be recognized as one of 
the factors that must be considered in tracing the revolutions of 
the earth’s surface. 

The Age of the Earth .—Intimately connected with the relations 
of our globe to the sun and the other members of the solar system 
is the question of the planet’s antiquity—a subject of great 
geological importance, regarding which much discussion has 
taken place since the middle of the iqtli century. Though an 
account of this discussion necessarily involves allusion to depart¬ 
ments of geology which are more appropriately referred to in 
later parts of this article, it may perhaps be most conveniently 
included here. 

Geologists were for many years in the habit of believing that 
no limit could be assigned to the antiquity of the planet, and that 
they were at liberty to make unlimited drafts on the ages of the 
past. In iKba and subsequent years, however, Lord Kelvin 
(then Sir William Thomson) pointed out that these demands were 
opposed to known physical facts, and that the amount of time 
required for geological history was not only limited, but must 
hove been compri^ within a comparatively narrow compass. 
His argument rested on three kinds of evidence: (i) the internal 
heat and rate of cooling of the earth ; (.2) the tidal retardation 
of the earth’s rotation j and (3) the origin and age of the sun's 
heat. 

•1. Applying Fourier’s theory of thoiraal conductivity. Lord 
Kelvin contended that in the known rate of increase of tempera- 
tnre downward and beneath the sinrface, and the rate of loss 
of heat from the eartli, wo have a limit to the antiquity of the 
planet. He showed, from the data available at the time, that 
the superficial consolidation of the globe could not have occurred 
less than 20 million years ago, or the underground heat would 
have been greater than it is; nor more than 400 million years 
ago, otherwise the underground temperature would have shown 
no sensible increase downwards. He admitted that very wide 
limits wore necessary. In subsequently discussing the subject, 
he inclined rather towards the lower than the higher antiquity, 
but concluded that the limit, from a consideration of all the 
evidence, must be placed within some such period of past time 
as loe millions of years. 

2, The -aigament from tidal retardation proceeds on the 
admitted fact that, owing to the friction of the tide^waive, the 
rotation ef the earth is retarded, and is, therefore, much sWer 
now than it must have been at one time. Lord Kelvin affirmed 
that had the became solid some 10,000 million years ago, 
or indeed any high antiquity beyond loo million years, the 
CMttrifugal force due to the more rapid rotation must have given 
tKit^ftoet a very much greaW peilw fattening than it actually 
;|}Mitoaes. He admitted, however, that, though 100 mflUDn 
'^ieUS'agoifheit force must have been about 3 % greaterithannow. 
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yet “ noriiing we know regarding the figure of the earth, and 
the disposition of land and water, would justify us in saying 
that a body consolidated when there was more centrifugal 
force by 3 % than now, might not now be in all respects like 
the earth, so far as we know it at present.” 

3. The third argument, based upon the age of tire sun’s heat, 
is confessedly less to be relied on than the two previous ones. 
It proceeds upon calculations as to the amount of heat which 
would be available by the falling together of masses from space, 
which gave rise by their impact to our sun. The vagueness of 
the data on which this argument rests may be iitferred from 
the fact that in one passage P. G. Tait placed the limit of time 
during which the sun has been illuminating the earth as, “ on 
the very highest oomputation, not more than about 15 or 20 
millions of years ”; while, in another sentence of the same 
volume, he admitted that, “ by calculations in which there is 
no possibility of large error, this hypothesis [of the origin of the 
sun’s heat by the falling together of masses of matter] is 
thoroughly competent to explain 100 millions of years’ solar 
radiation at the present rate, perhaps more.” In more recently 
reviewing his argument, Lord Kelvin expressed himself in 
favour of more strictly limiting geological time than he had at 
first been disposed to do. He in.sists tliat the time “ was more 
than 20 and tes than 40 millions of years and probably much 
nearer ao than 40.” Geologists appear to have reluctantly 
brought thcm.selves to believe that perhaps, after all, 100 millions 
of years might suffice for the evolution of geological history. 
But when the time was cut down to 15 or 20 millions they 
protested that such a restricted period was insufficient for that 
evolution, and though they did not offer any effective criticism 
of the arguments of the physicists they felt convinced that there 
must be some flaw in the premises on which these arguments 
were based. 

By degrees, however, there have arisen among the physicists 
themselves grave doubts as to the validity of the physical 
evidence on which the limitation of the earth's i^e has been 
founded, and at the same time greater appreciation has been 
shown of the signification and strength of the geological proofs 
of the high antiquity of our planet. In an address from the 
chair of the Mathematical Section of the British Association in 
1886, Brofessor (afterwards Sir) George Darwin reviewed the 
controversy, and pronounced the following deliberate judgment 
in regard to it; " In considering these three arguments I have 
adduced some reasons against the validity of the fint [tidal 
friction], and have endeavoured to show that there are elements 
of uncertainty surrounding the second jseciilar cooling of the 
earth]; nevertiieless, they undoubtedly constitute a contribution 
of the first importanre to physical geology. Whilst, then, we 
may protest against the precision with which Professor Tait 
seeks to deduce results from them, we are fully justified in 
following Sir William Thomson, who says that ‘ the existing 
state of things on the earth, life on the earth—all geological 
history showing continuity of life—must be limited within some 
such period of past time as 100 inillion years.’ ” Lord Kelvin 
has never dealt with the geologiral and palaeontological objections 
against the limitation of geological time to a few millions of years. 
But Professor Darwin, in the address just cited, uttered the 
memorable warning : “ At present our knowledge of a definite 
limit to geological time has so little precision that we should do 
wrong summarily to reject theories which appear to demand 
longer periods of time than those which now iqipm allowable.” 
In .his presidential address to .the British Association at .Cape 
Town in 2905 he netumed ito the subject, vemaridng that the 
argument .derived from the increase afiumteiground temperature 
“ seems to be entirely destroyed ” by the discovery of the 
properties of radium. He thinks ithat “ it does not aeem ex¬ 
travagant to suppose that 50a to looo million years itnay have 
elapsed since the birth of the moon.” He has “ always bidieved 
that ffieigealagists were more nearly .correct than the physicists, 
notwhhstandmg the fact that appearances were so strongly 
against them,” and >hs icondudes Ithna : “ It appears, ffien, ithat 
the physical iaiguraent is not suseeptiUe'of a greater degree of 
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certainty than that of the geolo|;ists, and the scale of geological 
time lenmins in great measure unknown ” (see also Tide, chap, 
viii.). 

In an address to the mathematical .section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1889, the vice- 
president of the section, R. S. Woodward, thus expressed himself 
with regard to the physical atgumonts brought forward by Lord 
Kelvin and Professor Tait in limitation of geological time: 
“Having been at some pains to look into this matter, I feel 
bound to state that, although the hypothesis appears to he the 
best which can be formulated at present, the odds are against 
its correctness. Its weak links are the unverified assumptions of 
an initial uniform temperature and a constant diffusivity. Very 
likely these are approximations, hut of what order we cannot 
decide. Furthermore, if we accept the hypothesis, the odds 
appear to be against the present attainment of trustworthy 
numerical results, since the data for calculation, obtained 
mostly from observations on continental areas, are far too 
meagre to give satisfactory average values for the entire moss 
of the earth.” 

.Still more emphatic is the protest made from the physical 
side by Professor John Perry. He has attacked each of the 
three lines of aigument of laird Kelvin, and has impugned the 
validity of the conclusions dmwn from them. The argument 
from tidal retardation he dismisses as fallacious, following in 
this contention the previous criticism of the Rev. Maxwell Close 
and Sir George Darwin. In dealing with the argument based on 
the secular cooling of the earth, he holds it to be perfectly 
allowable to assume a much higher conductivity for the interior 
of the globe, and that such a reasonable assumption would enable 
us greatly to increase our estimate of the earth's antiquity. 
As for the third argument, from the age of the sun’s heat, he 
points out that the sun may have been repeatedly fed by a 
supply of meteorites from outside, while the earth may have been 
protected from radiation, and bMii able to retain much of its 
heat by being enveloped in a dense atmosphere. Remarking 
that “ almost anything is possible as to the present internal 
state of the earth,” he concludes thus: “ To sum up, we can 
find no published record of any lower maximum age. of life on 
the earth, as calculated by physicists, than 400 millions of years. 
From the three physical arguments Lord Kelvin’s higher limits 
are 1000,400 and 500 million years. 1 have shown that we have 
reasons for believing that the age, from all these, may lie very 
considerably underestimated. It is to be observed that if we 
exclude everything but the arguments from mere physics, the 
probable age of lifeon the earth is mueh less than any of the above 
estimates; but if the palaeontologists have good reasons for 
demanding much greater times, I see nothing from the physieists’ 
point of view which denies them four times the greatest of these 
estimates.” 

A fresh line of argument against Lord Kelvin’s limitation of 
the antiquity of our globe has recently been started by the 
remarkable discoveries in radio-activity. From the ascertained 
properties of radium it appears to be possible that our estimates 
of solar heat, as derived from the theory of gravitation, may 
have to be augmented ten or twenty times ; that stores of 
radium and similar bodies within the earth may have in¬ 
definitely deferred the establishment of the present temperature 
gradient from the surface inward ; that consequently the earth 
may have remained for long ages at a temperature not greatly 
different from that which it now possesses, and hence that the 
times during which our globe has supported animal and vegetable 
life may be very much longer than that allowed in the estimates 
previously made by physicists from other data (see Radio¬ 
activity). 

The suguments from the geological side against the physical 
contention that would limit the age of our globe to some 10 
or 30 millions of years are mainly b^d on the obeerved rates of 
geological and biological changes at the present time upon land 
and sCa, and on the natute,'physical history and organic contents 
of the stratified crust m the earth. UnfortunaMly, actual 
Humerioal data are not dbtainable in many departments of 
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geological actK’ity, and even where they can be procured they 
do not yet rest on a sufficiently wide collection of accurate and 
co-ordinated observations. But in some branches of dynamical 
geology, material exists for, at least, a preliminary computation 
of the rate of change. This is more especially the case in respect 
of the wide domain of denudation. The observational records 
of the action of the sea, of springs, rivers and glaciers arc becom¬ 
ing gradually fuller and more tnistworthy. A method of making 
use of these records for estimating the rate of denudation of 
the land has been devised. Taking the Mississippi os a general 
type of river action, it has been shown that the amount of 
material conveyed by this stream into the sea in one year is 
equivalent to the lowering of the general surface of the drainage 
basin of the river by ,nnnr of a foot. This would amount to one 
foot in 6000 years and 1000 ft. in 6 million years. So that at 
the present rate of waste in the Mississippi liasin a whole con¬ 
tinent might be worn away in a few millions of years. 

It is evident that as deposition and denudation arc simul¬ 
taneous processes, the ascertainment of the rate at which solid 
material is removed from the surface of the land supplies some 
necessary information for estimating the rate at which new 
sedimentary formations are being accumulated on the floor of 
the sea, and for a computation of the length of time that would 
be required at the present rate of change for the deposition of all 
the stratified rocks that enter into the composition of the crust 
of our globe. If the thickness of these rucks be assumed to be 
100,000 ft., and if we could suppose them to have been laid down 
over as wide an area as thut of the drainage basins from the 
waste of which they were derived, then at the present rate of 
denudation their accumulation would require some 600 millions 
of years. But, as Dr A. R, Wallace has justly pointed out, the 
tract of sea-floor over which the material derived from the waste 
of the terrestrial surface is laid down is at present much less than 
thatfrom which this material is worn away. We have no means, 
however, of determining what may have been the ratio between 
the two areas in past time. Certainly ancient marine sedimentary 
rocks cover .tt the present day a much more extensive area than 
that in which they are now being elaborated. If we take the 
ratio postulated by Dr Wallace—i to 19—the 100,000 ft. of 
sedimentary strata would require 31 millions of years for thoir 
accumulation. It is quite possible, however, that this ratio may be 
much too high. There are reasons for believing that the propor¬ 
tion of coast-line to land area has been diminishing during geo¬ 
logical time; in other words, that in early times the land was 
more insular and is now more continental. So that the 31 
millions of years may lie much less than the period that would be 
required, oven on the supposition of continuous uninterrupted 
denudation and sedimentation, during the whole of the time 
represented by the stratified formations. 

But no one who has made himself familiar with the actual 
composition of these formations and the detailed structure of the 
terrestrial crust can fail to recogniae how vague, imperfect and 
misleading are the data on which such computations are founded. 
It requires no prolonged acquaintance with the earth's crust to 
impress upon the mind that one all-important element is omitted, 
and inde^ can hardly be allowed for from want of sufficiently 
precise data, but the neglect of which must needs seriously 
impair the value of all numerical calculations made without it 
The assumption that the stratified formations can be treated as 
if they consisted of a continuous unbroken sequence of sediments, 
indicating a vast and uninterrupted process of waste and deposi¬ 
tion, is one that is belied on eveiy hand by the actual structure 
of these formations. It can only give 11s a minimntn of the time 
required; for, instead of an unbroken series, the 'scdimentaiy 
formations arc full of “ unconformabilities ’’—gaps in the 
sequence of the chronological records—as if whole chapters 
and groups of Chapters had been tom ont of a historical work. 
It can often be shown that these breaks of continuity must have 
been of vast duration, and actually exceeded in chronological 
importance thick groups of strata tying below and above them 
(see Part A^.). Moreover, even amaig the uninterrupted strata, 
where no such unconfomabllities exist, but where the sediments 
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foUow each other in apparently uninterrupted sequence, and 
might be thought to have been deposited continuously at the 
same general rate, and without the intervention of any pause, it 
can be demonstrated that sometimes an inch or two of sediment 
must, on certain horizons, represent the deposit of an enormously 
longer period than a hundred or a thousand times the same 
amount of sediment on other horizons. A prolonged study of 
these questions leads to a profound conviction that in many 
parts of the geological record the time represented by sedi¬ 
mentary deposits may be vastly less than the time which is not 
so represented. 

It has often been objected that the present rate of geological 
change ought not to be taken as a measure of the rate in past 
time, because the total sum of terrestrial energy has been steadily 
diminishing, and geological processes must consequently have 
been more vigorous in former ages than they are now. Geo¬ 
logists do not pretend to assert that there has been no variation 
or diminution in the activities of the various processes which 
they have to study. What they do insist on is that the 
present rate of change is the only one which we can watch and 
measure, and which will thus supply a statistical basis for any 
computations on the subject. But it has been dogmatically 
affirmed that because terrestrial energy has been diminishing 
therefore all kinds of geological work must have been more 
vigorously and more rapidly carried on in former times than 
now; that there were far more abundant and more stupendous 
volcanoes, more frequent and more destructive earthquakes, 
more gigantic upheavals and subsidences, more powerful oceanic 
waves and tides, more violent atmospheric disturbances with 
heavier rainfall and more active denudation. 

It is easy to make these assertions, and they look plausible; 
but, after all, they rest on nothing stronger than assumption. 
They can be tested by an appeal to the crust of the earth, in 
which the geological hi,story of our planet ha.s been so fully re¬ 
corded. Had such portentous manifestations of geological 
activity ever been the normal condition of things since the 
beginning of that histoty, there ought to be a record of them in 
the rocks. But no evidence for them has been found there, 
though it has been diligently sought for in all quarters of the 
globe. We may confidently assert that while geological changes 
may quite possibly have taken place on a gigantic scale in the 
earliest ages of the earth’s existence, of which no geological record 
remains, there is no proof that they have ever done so since the 
time when the very oldest of the stratified formations were 
deposited. There is no need to maintain that they have always 
been conducted precisely on the same scale as now, or to deny 
that they may have gradually become less vigorous as the general 
sum of terrestrial energy has diminished. But we may unhesitat¬ 
ingly affirm that no actual evidence of any such progressive 
diminution of activity has been adduced from the geological 
record in the crust of the earth ; that, on the contrary, no appear¬ 
ances have been detected there which necessarily demand the 
assumption of those more powerful operations postulated by 
physicists, or which are not satisfactorily explicable by reference 
to the existing scale of nature’s processes. 

That this conclusion is warranted even with regard to the innate 
energy of the globe itself will be seen if we institute a comparison 
between the more ancient and the more recent manifestations of 
that energy. Take, for example, the proofs of gigantic plication, 
fracture and displacement within the terrestrial crust. These, 
as they have affected the most ancient rocks of Europe, have 
been worked out in great detail in the north-west of Gotland. 
But they are not essentially different from or on a greater scale 
than those which have been proved to have affected the Alps, 
and to have involved strata of so recent a date as the older 
Tertiary formations. On the contrary, it may be doubted 
whether any denuded core of an ancient mountain-chain reveals 
traces of such stupendous disturbances of the crust as those 
which have given rise to the younger mountain-chains of the 
glol^. It may, indeed, ^uite well have been the rule that instead 
pf diminishing in intensity of effect, the consequenees of terres¬ 
trial contractum have increased in magnitude, the augmenting 
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thickness of the crust offering greater resistance to the stresses, 
and giving rise to vaster plications, faults, thrust-planes and 
metamorphism, as this growing resistance had to be overcome. 

The assertion that volcanic action must have been more 
violent and more persistent in ancient times than it is now has 
assuredly no geological evidence in its support. It is quite true 
that there are vastly more remains of former volcanoes scattered 
over the surface of the globe than there are active craters now, 
and that traces of copious eruptions of volcanic material can be 
followed back into some of the oldest parts of the geological 
record. But we have no proof that ever at any one time in 
geological history there have been more or larger or more vigorous 
volcanoes than those of recent periods. It may be said that the 
absence of such proof ought not to invalidate the assertion until 
a far wider area of the earth’s surface has been geologically 
studied. But most assuredly, as far as geological investigation 
has yet gone, there is an overwhelming body of evidence to show 
that from the earliest epochs in geological history, as registered 
in the stratified rocks, volcanic action has manifested itself very 
much as it does now, but on a less rather than on a greater scale. 
Nowhere can this subject be more exhaustively studied than in 
the British Isles, where a remarkably complete series of volcanic 
eruptions has been chronicled ranging from the earliest Palaeozoic 
down to older Tertiary time. 'The result of a prolonged study 
of British volcanic geology has demonstrated that, even to 
minute points of detail, there has been a singular uniformity in 
the phenomena from beginning to end. Tlie oldest lavas and 
ashes differ in no e.ssentiai respect from the youngest. Nor have 
they been erupted more copiously or more frequently. Many 
successive volcanic periods have followed each other after pro¬ 
longed intervals of repose, each displaying the same general 
sequence of phenomena and similar evidence of gradual diminu¬ 
tion and extinction, ’llie youngest, instead of being the feeblest, 
were the most extensive outbursts in the whole of this prolonged 
series. 

If now we turn for evidence of the alleged greater activity 
of all the epigene or superficial force.s and especially for proofs 
of more rapid denudation and deposition on the earth’s surface, 
we search for it in vain among the stratified formations of the 
terrestrial crust. Had the oldest of these rocks been accumulated 
in a time of great atmospheric perturbation, of torrential rains, 
colossal tides and violent storms, we might surely expect to find 
among the sediments some proof of such disturbed meteorological 
and geographical conditions. We should look, on the one hand, 
for tumultuous accumulations of coarse unworn detritus, rapidly 
swept by rains, floods and waves from land to sea, and on the 
other hand, for an absence of any evidence of the tranquil and 
continuous deposit of such fine laminated silt as could only 
settle in quiet water. But an appeal to the geological record 
is made in vain for any such proofs. The oldest sediments, like 
the youngest, reveal the operation only of such agents and such 
rates of activity as are still to be witnessed in the accumulation 
of the same kind of deposits. If, for instance, we search the 
most ancient thick sedimentary formation in Britain—the 
Torridon Sandstone of north-west Scotland, which is older than 
the oldest fossiliferous deposits—we meet with nothing which 
might not be found in any Palaeozoic, Mesozoic or (iinozoic 
group of similar sediments. We see an accumulation, at least 
8000 or 10,000 ft. thick, of consolidated sand, gravel and mud, 
such as may be gathering now on the floor of any large mountain- 
girdled lake. The conglomerates of this ancient series are not 
pell-mell heaps of angular detritus, violently swept away from 
the land and huddled promiscuously on the sea-floor. They are, 
in general, built up of pebbles that have been worn smooth, 
rounded and polished by prolonged attrition in running water, 
and they follow each other on successive platforms with inter¬ 
vening layers of finer sediment. The sandstones are composed 
of well water-worn sand, some of which has been laid down so 
tranquilly that its component grains have been separated out in 
layers according to their specific gravity, in such manner that 
they now present dark laminae in which particles of magnetic 
iron, zircon and other heavy minerals have been sifted out 
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together, just as iron-sand may be seen gathered into thin sheets 
on sandy beaches at the present day. Again, the same series 
of primeval sediments includes intercalations of fine silt, which 
has been deposited as regularly and intermittently there as it 
has been among the most recent formations. Ihese bands of 
shale have been diligently searched for fossils, as yet without 
success ; but they may eventually disclose organic remains older 
than any hitherto found in Europe. 

We now come to the consideration of the palaeontological 
evidence as to the value of geological time. Here the conclusions 
derived from a study of the structure of the sedimentary forma¬ 
tions are vastly strengthened and extended. In the first place, 
the organization of the most ancient plants and animals furnishes 
no indication that they had to.contend with any greater violence 
of storm, flood, wave or ocean-current than is familiar to their 
modem descendants. The oldest trees, shrubs, ferns and 
club-mosses display no special structures that suggest a difference 
in the general conditions of their environment. The most 
ancient crinoids, sponges, crustaceans, arachnids and molluscs 
were as delicately constructed as those of to-day, and their 
remains are often found in such perfect preservation as to show 
that neither during their lifetime nor after their death were they 
subject to any greater violence of the elements than their living 
representatives now experience. Of much more cogency, 
however, is the evidence supplied by the grand upward succession 
of organic forms, from the most ancient stratified rocks up to 
the present day. No biologist now doubts for a moment that 
this marvellous succession is the result of a gradual process of 
evolution from lower to higher types of organization. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the causes which have governed 
this process and the order of the steps through which it has 
advanced, but no one who is conversant with the facts will now 
venture to deny that it has taken place, and that, on any possible 
explanation of its progress, it must have demanded an enormous 
lapse of time. In the Cambrian or oldest fossiliferous formations 
tliere is already a large and varied fauna, in which the leading 
groups of invertebrate life arc represented. On no tenable 
hypotliesis can these be regarded as the first organisms that 
came into licing on our planet. They must have had a long 
ancestry, and ns Darwin first maintained, the time required for 
their evolution may have been “as long as, or probably far 
longer than, the whole interval from the Silurian [CambrianJ 
age to the present day.” The records of these earliest eras of 
organic development have unfortunately not survived the 
geological revolutions of the past; at least, they have not yet 
been recovered. But it cannot be doubted that they once 
existed and registered their testimony to the prodigious lapse of 
time prior to the deposition of the most ancient fossiliferous 
formations which have escaped destruction. 

The impressive character of the evidence furnished by the 
sequence of organic forms throughout the great series of fossili¬ 
ferous strata can hardly be fully realized without a detailed and 
careful study of the subject. Professor K. B. Poulton, in an 
address to the zoological section of the British Association at 
the Liverpool Meeting in 1896, showed how overwhelming arc 
the demands which this evidence makes for long periods of time, 
and how impossible it is of comprehension unless these demands 
be conceded. The history of life upon the earth, though it will 
probably always be surrounded with great and even insuperable 
difficulties, bwomes broadly comprehensible in its general 
progress when sufficient time is granted for the evolution 
which it records; but it remains unintelligible on any other 
conditions. 

Taken then as a whole, the body of evidence, geological and 
palaeontological, in favour of the high antiquity of our globe 
Is so great, so manifold, and based on such an ever-increasing 
breadth of observation and reflection, that it may be confidently 
appealed to in answer to the physical arguments which would 
seek to limit that antiquity to ten or twenty millions of years. 
In the present state of science it is out of our power to state 

g isitively what must be the lowest limit of the a^e of the eardi. 
ut we cannot assume it to be much less, and it may possibly 


have been much more, than the 100 millions of years which Lord 
Kelvin was at one time willing to concede.' 

Part III.—Geognosy. The Investigation of the Nature 
AND Composition of the Materials of which the 
Earth Consists 

This division of the science is devoted to a description of the 
parts of the earth—of the atmosphere and ocean that surround 
the planet, and more especially of the solid materials that underlie 
these envelopes and extend downwards to an unknown distance 
into the interior. These various constituents of the globe are 
here considered as forms of matter capable of being analysed, 
and arranged according to their composition and the place they 
take in the general composition of the globe. 

Viewed in the simplest way the eartli may be regarded as 
made up of three distinct parts, each of which ever since an 
early jreriod of planetary history has been tlie theatre of im¬ 
portant geological operations. (1) An envelope of air, termed 
the atmosphere, which surrounds the whole globe; (2) A lower 
and less extensive envelope of water, known as the hydrosphere 
(Gr. {’Stop, water) which, constituting the oceans and seas, 
covers nearly three-fourths of the underlying .solid surface of the 
planet; (3) A globe, called the lithosphere (Gr. Xi&os, stone), 
the external part of which, consisting of solid stone, form.s the 
crust, while underneath, and forming the vast mass of the 
interior, lies the nucleus, regarding the true constitution of 
which we are still ignorant, 

I. The Atmosphere. —The general characters of the atmo.sphere 
are described in separate articles (see especially Atmo.spherf, ; 
Mf.teoroluuv). Only its relations to geology have here to be 
considered. As thi.s gaseous envelope encircles the whole 
globe it is the most universally present and active of all the 
agents of geological change. Its eflicacy in this respect arises 
partly from its composition, and the chemical reactions which 
it effects upon the surface of the land, partly from its great 
variations in temperature and moisture, and partly from its 
movements. 

Many speculations have been made regarding the chemical 
composition o( the atmosphere during former geological jicriods. 
There can indeed be little doubt that it must originally liave differed 
greatly from its present tondition. If tile wliole mass of the planet 
originally existed in a gaseous state, there would bi' practically no 
atmosphere. The present outer envelope of air may be considered 
to be the .surviving relic of this condition, alter oil the other con¬ 
stituents have been incorjiorated into the hydro-sphere and litho¬ 
sphere. The oxygen, which now forms fully a hall of the outer 
crust of the eartii, was doubtless originally, whether free or in 
combination, part of the atmo.sphere. So, too. the vast beds of coal 
found all over the world, in geological formations of many different 
age.s, represent so much carbonic acid once present in the air. The 
chlorides and other salts in the sea may likewise iiartly represent 
materials carried down out of the atmosphere in the primitive 
condensation of the aqueous vapour, though they have been con¬ 
tinually increased ever since by contributions from the drainage of 
the laud. It has often been suggested that, during the Carboniferous 
period, the atmosphere must have been warmer and more charged 
with aqueous vapour and carbon dioxide than at the present day, 
to admit of so luxuriant a flora as that from which the coal-seams 
were formed. There .seems, however, to be at present no method 
of arriving at any certainty on this subject. I-astly, the amount of 
carbonic acid absortied in the weathering of rocks at the surface, and 
the consequent production of carbonates, represents an enormous 
abstraction of this ga.s. 

As at present constituted, the atmosphere is regarded as a 

' The subject of the age of the earth lias also been discussed by 
Professor J. Joly and Professor W. J. Soll^. I'he former geologUt 
approaching the question from a novel point of view, has estimated 
the total quantity of .sodium in the water of the ocean and the 
quantity of that element received annually by the ocean from the 
denudation of the land. Dividing the one sum by the other, he 
arrives at the result that the probable age of the earth w between 
00 and too millions of years (Trans. Roy. Dublin Sec. ser. u. vol. vii., 
1899, p. 23: Geol. Mag., igoo, p. 220). Profeasor Soffas believes 
that this limit exceeds what is required for the evolution of geological 
history, that the lower limit assigned by Ixird Kelvin falls short of 
what the facts demand, and that geological time will probably be 
found to have been comprised wllB^ some indetermmate period 
between these limits. (Address to section C, Brit. Assoc. Report, 
1900; Age of the Earth, Londem, 1903-) 
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mcchanUikl minture oi neady lour volumes of nitroKen and one of 
oxygen, together with an average oi 3-$ parts oi carbon dioxide in 
every 10,000 parts ol air, and minute quantities of various other 
gases and solid particles. Of the vapours contained in it by for the 
most important is that of water which, although always present, 
varies greatly in amount according to variations in temperature. 
By condensation the water vapour appear.H in visible form as dew, 
mis^ cloud, rain, hail, snow and ice, and in the.se forms mcludes and 
carries down some of the other vapours, gases and solid particles 
present in the air. The circulation of water from the atmosphere to 
the land, from the land to the sea. and again from the sea to the 
land, forms the great geological process whereby the habitable 
condition of the planet is maintained and Uie .suiface of the land 
Is sculptured (Part IV.), 

i. The Ryirosphere.— Ttic water envelope covers nearly 
three-fourths of the surface of the earth, and forms the various 
oceans and seas which, though for convenience of reference 
distinguished by separate names, are all linked together in one 
great body. The physical characters of this vast envelope are 
discussed in separate articles (see Ocean and Oceanography’). 
Viewed from the geological .standpoint, the features of the 
sea that specially deserve attention are first the composition of 
its waters, and secondly its movements. 

Sea-water Ls distinguished from that of ordinary lakes and rivers 
by its greater specific giavlty and its saline taste. Its average 
density is about I'ojti, but it varies oven within tlio same ocean, 
being least wliere large i|uaatities of fresh water ore added from 
rain or melting^snow and iee, and greatest where evaporation is most 
active. That sea-water is heavier than fresli arises troin the greater 
proportion of salts which it contain,s in solution. These salts con¬ 
stitute about three and a half parts in every hundred of water. 
They consist mamly of clilorides of sodium and magnesium, the 
sulphates of magnesium, calcium and potassium, with mmuter 
quantities of magnesium bromide and calcium carbonate. Istill 
smaller proportions of other .sidistances have been detected, gold for 
example having been found in tiic propnrtion of i part m i.s.iflo.ooo. 

Tliat many of the salts have exists in the sea from the time of 
its first condensation out of the primeval atmosphere appears to 
be probable. It is manifest, tiowever, that, whatever may Itave 
lieen the original cnmi>osition of the oceans, they have for a vast 
.section of geological time been con.stantly receiving mineral matter 
in solution from the land. Every spring, brook and river remave.s 
various salts from the rucks over which it moves, and these sub¬ 
stances, thus dissolved, eventually find their way into the sea. 
Consequently sea-water ought to contain more or less traceable 
proportions of every substance wliich the terrestrial waters can 
remove from the land, In short, of probably every element present 
in tile outer shcil of the globe, for there seems to be no consdtuent 
of this earth which may not, under certain circumstances, be held 
in solution in water. Moreover, unless there be some counteracting 
process to remove these mineral Ingredients, the ocean water ought 
to be growing, insensibly perhaps, but still assuredly, salter, for the 
supply of saline matter from the land is incessant. 

10 the geologist the presence of mineral solutions in sea-water Is 
a fact ol much miportance. for it explains the origin of a considerable 
part of the stratified rocks ol tlie earth’s crust. By evaporation 
the water has given rise to deposits of rock-salt, gypsum and other 
materials. The lime contained in solution, whether as sulphate or 
carbonate, has been extracted by many tribes of marine animals, 
which have thus built up out of thdr remains vast masses of solid 
limestone, of which many mountain-chains largely consist. 

Another important geological feature of the sea is to be seen 
in the fact that its ba.sinB form the great receptacles for the detritus 
worn away from tile land. Besides the limestones, the visible parts 
of tlic terrestrial crust are, in large measure, composed of sedimentary 
rocks which were originally laid down on the sea-bottom. More¬ 
over, by its various movements, the sea occupies a prominent place 
among the eplgene or superficial agents which pr^uce geological 
changes on the surface of nie globe. 

3. Th« Z.ifAar^Arii«.—Benoath the gaseous and liquid emrelopes 
lies the solid part of the planet, which is conveniently regarded 
as consisting of two parts,—{«) the crust, and (>) the interior 
or nucleus. 

It was for a long time a prevalent belief that the interior of the 
globe is a molten mass round which an outer shell has gradually 

, ^ formed through cooling. Hence the term “ erust ’’ 

* • was applied to this external solid envelope, which 

was variously computed to be 10, so, or mon miles in thickness. 
The portian oi this crust accessible to human observation waa 
seen to a^d abundant evidence of vast plications and corruga¬ 
tions of its substance,, which were regarded-as only explicable 
on the supposition of a thin solid cuQ^ible shell floating on a 
denser liquid interior. When, however, physical arguments 
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were adduced to show the great rigidity of the earth as w whole, 
the ideaof a thin crust endwing a molten nucleus was reliictandy 
abandoned by gcobgistS) who found the problem of the eaithls 
interior to be incaptible ol solution by any evidence which their 
science could produce. They continued^ however, to use the 
term “ crust ” as a convenient word to denote the cool outer 
layer of the earth’s mass, the structure and history of which 
form the main subjects of geological investigation. More 
recently, however, various lines of research have concurred in 
suggesting that, whatever may be the condition of the interior, 
its substance must differ greatly from that of the outer shell, 
and that there may be more reason than appeared for the 
retention of the name of crust Observations on earthquake 
motion by Dr John Milne and others, show that the rate and 
character of the waves transmitted through the interior of the 
earth differ in a marked degree from those propagated along the 
crust This difference indicates that rocky material, such as 
we know at the surface, may extend inwards for some 30 m., 
below which the earth’s interior rapidly becomes fairly homo¬ 
geneous and possesses a high rigidity. From measurements 
of the force of gravity in India by Colonel S. G. Burrard, it has 
been inferred that the variations in density of the outer parts of 
the earth do not descend farther than 30 or 40 m., which might 
be assumed to be the limit of the thickness of the crust Recent 
researches in regard to the radio-active substances present 
in rocks suggest that the crust is not more than 50 m. tliick, 
and that the interior differs from it in possessing little or no 
radio-active material. 

Though we cannot hope ever to have direct acquaintance with 
more than the mere outside skin of our planet, we may be led 
to infer the irregular distribution of materials within 
the crust from the present distribution of land and Jaterior. 
water, and the observed differences in the amount of 
deflection of the plumb-line near the sea and near mountain- 
chains. Tlie fact that the southern hemisphere is almost wholly 
covered with water appears explicable only on the assumption 
of an excess ol density in the mass of that portion of the planet. 
The existence of such a vast sheet of water as that of the Pacific 
Ocean is to be accounted for, as Archdeacon J. H. Pratt pointed 
out, by the presence of “some excess of matter in the solid 
parts of the earth between the Pacific Ocean and the earth’s 
centre, which retains the water in its place, otherwise the ocean 
would flow away to the other parts of the earth.’’ A deflection 
of the plumb-line towards the sea, which has in a number of 
cases been observed, indicates that “ the density of the crust 
beneath the mountains must be less than that below the plains, 
and still less than that below the ocean-bed." Apart therefore 
from the depression of the earth's surface in which the oceans 
lie, wc must regard the internal density, whether of crust or 
nucleus, to bo somewhat irregularly arranged, there being an 
tixeess of heavy materials in the water hemisphere, and beneath 
the ocean-beds, as compared with the continental masses. 

In' our ignorance regarding the chemical constitution of the 
nucleus of. our planet, on argument has sometimes been based 
upon the known fact that the specific gravity of the globe 
as a whole is about double that of the crust. This has been 
held by some writers to prove that the interior must consist of 
much heasder material and is therefore probably metallic. But 
the effect of pressure ought to make the density of the nucleus 
much higher, even if the interior consisted of matter no heavier 
than the crust. That tlm total density of the planet does not 
gnady exceed hs obseeved amount seems only explicable' on 
the supposition that some antagonistic force counteracts the 
effects of ptenure. The only force we can suppose capable of so 
acting is heat. But comparatively little is yet known regarding 
die compiession of gases, liquids and solids under such vast 
pressures as must exist within the nucleus. 

That the interior of the eulb presses a h%h tempemtore 
is inferred from die evidence of various Murces. (t) Volcanoes, 
which are openings that constantly, or intermittendy, give out 
hot vapours and molten lava front reservoirs boneath the enist 
Besides active volcanoes, h is known thatfocmer eruptiire vents 
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have been abundantly and widely distributed over the globe 
from the earliest geological periods down to our own day. 

(2) Hot springs are found in many parts of the globe, witli 
temperatures varying up to the toiling point of water. (3) 
From mines, tunnels and deep borings into' the earth it has 
been ascertained that in all quarters of the globe below the 
superficial zone of invariable temperature, there is a progressive 
increase of heat towards the interior. The rate of this increase 
varies, being influenced, among other causes, by the varying 
conductivity of the rocks. But the average appears to be 
about 1° Fahr. for every 50 or 60 ft. of descent, as far down as 
observations have extended. Though the increase may not 
advance in the same proportion at great depths, the inference 
has been confidently drawn that the temperature of the nucleus 
must be exceedingly high. 

The probable condition of the earth’s interior has been a fruit¬ 
ful source of speculation ever since geology came into existence ; 
but no general agreement has been arrived at on the subject. 
Three chief hypotheses have been propounded: (i) that the 
nucleus is a molten mass enclosed within a solid shell; (2) that, 
save in local vesicular spaces which may be filled with molten 
or gaseous material, the globe is solid and rigid to the centre; 

(3) that the great body of the nucleus consists of mcandcscenl 
vapours and gases, especially vaporous iron, which under tlic 
gigantic pressure within the earth arc so compressed as to confer 
practical rigidity on the globe as a whole, and that outside this 
main part of the nucleus the gases pass into a shell of molten 
magma, which, in turn, shades off outwards into the compara¬ 
tively thin, cool solidified crust. Recent seismological observa¬ 
tions have led to the inference that the outer crust, some 30 to 
^5 m. thick, must rapidly merge into a fairly homogeneous 
nucleus whicli, whatever be its constitution, Iranamius imdulatory 
movements through its substance with uniform velocity and is 
believed to possess a high rigidity. 

llie origin of the earth’s high internal temperature has been 
variously accounted for. Most usually it has toen assumed to 
be the residue of the original “ tracts of fluent heat" out of 
which the planet shaped itself into u globe. According to another 
supposition the effects of the gradual gravitational compression 
of the earth’s mass have been the main source of the high 
temperature. Recent researches in radio-activity, to which 
reference has already been made, have indicated another possible 
source of the internal heat in the presence of radium ui the 
rocks of the crust. This substance has been detected in all 
igneous rocks, especially among the granites, in quantity 
sufficient, according to the Hon. R. J. Strutt, to account for tlic 
observed temperature-gradient in the crust, and to indicate 
that this crust cannot be more than 45 m. thick, otherwise the 
outflow of heat would be greater than the amount actually 
ascertained. Inside this external crust containing radio-active 
substances, it is supposed, as already stated, that the nucleus 
consists of some totally different matter containing little or no 
radium. 

Constitution of the Eatth's Crust .—As the crust of tlio earth contains 
the “ geological record," or .stony chronicle from which geology 
interprets the history of our globe, it forms the main subject of study 
to the geologut. The materials of which this crust consists are 
known as minerals and re :ks. From many chemical analyses, 
which have been made of these materials, the general chemical 
constitution of, at least, the acce.isible portion of the crust has been 
mtisfactorily ascertained. This information becomes of much 
importance in spoculations regarding the early history of the globe. 
Of the elements known to tb^; chemist the great majority fona but a 
small proportion of the composition of the crust, which is mainly 
built up of about twenty of them. Of these by hr the most important 
ate the non-metallic elements oxygen and silicon. The former 
forins about 47 % and. the latter rather more than 28 % of the 
original crust, so that these two elements make up about threor 
fourths of the whole. Next after them come the me^s aluminium 
%), iron (4*64)^ calcium (3*50), magnesium (2*62), sodium 
(2*63), and potassium (9‘3S). The other twelve elements included 
in the twjmty vary in amount from a proportion' of- a'4r % in the 
case of titanium, to not more than O’Oi % of chlorine, fluorine, 
chromium, nickel and lithium. T^e other fifty or more elements 
exist in such minute proportions in the crust that, probably, not 
one of than amounts to as much as 0*01 %, though they include 
the useful metals,, except iron. Taking the cruat, and'the 


envelopes of the ocean and the air, wo thus perceive that those 
outer parta of our planet consist of more than tnreo-fourths of ntm- 
metala and 1^ than (me-fourth of metals. 

The combinations of the elements which are of most importaaice 
m the constitution of the terrestrial crust consist of oxides. From 
the m^ of a large number of analyses of the rocks of the lower or 
primitive portion of the crust, it has been ascertained that silica 
(SiOj) forms almost 60 % and alumina (AljO.) upwards of 15 % of 
tlie whole. The other combinations in order of importance are 
lime (CaO) 4^00 %, magnesia (MgO) 4-3O, soda (Na^O) 3-53, ferrous 
oxide (heO) potash {K.p) 2-80^ ferric oxide (FejOj) 2*6^, water 
i‘5a, titanium ojode (TiO*) of>o^ pho-sphoric acid (PgO#) 
0‘22 ; the other combinations of elements thus form iesa than i Vn 
of tiic cnxst 

These different combinations of the elements enter into further 
combinations witli each other so as to produce the wide assortment 
of atmpie minerals (see Mineralogy). Thu.s, silica and alumina are 
combined to form the alummouH silicates, wliich enter so largely 
into the compusilion of the crust of the earth. The silicates of 
magnesia, potash and soda constitute other important families oi 
minerals. A mass of material composwl of one, but more usually 
of more tlian one mineral, is known as a roik. Under this term 
geologists are accustomed to class not only solid stone, anch as 
granite and limestone, but also less coherent materials sucli as clay, 
peat and even loose sand. The accessible portion oi the earth's 
crust consists of various kinds of rocks, which differ from each other 
in structure, composition and origin, and are therefore susceptible 
of diverse classifications according the point of view from which 
tlioy are considered. The <lc'tail.s of fhi.s subject will be found in 
the article Petrology. 

Classtficaiion of Hochs. —Various sj^stems of clas.sificatTon of rocks 
have been proposed, but none of them is wholly satiafactorjL The 
most useful arrangement for mn.st puiqioses of the geologist is one 
based on the broad differences bctwwn them in regard to tlieir mode 
of origin. From this point of view they may be ranged in three 
divisions: 

I. In the first place, a large number of rocks may be described 
as original or underived, for it is not po.ssibIe to trace them liack to 
any earlier source. They belong to the primitive constitution of the 
planet, and, as they have all come nj) from helow tiirough the crust, 
they serve to siiow the nature nt the material which lies Immediately 
below the outer parts of that crust. They include the numerous 
varieties of lava, winch have been poured out in a molten state from 
volcanic vents, also a great seriw of otlier rocks which, though they 
may never have been erupted to the .sun'ace, have been forced 
upward m a melted condition into the other rocks of the crust and 
have solidified IhtTe. From their mode oi origin tins great class of 
rocks has lieen called “ igneous " or " eruptive." A.s they generally 
show no definite mternal structure save such as may result from 
joints, they have been termed "massive" or " unstmtified," to 
distinguish them from those of the .second division wliieh are 
strongly marked out by the presence of a stratified structure. The 
i^eoufi rocks present a considemble range of composition. For 
the most part they consist mainly of aluminous silicatM, some of 
them being highly acu! compounds with 75 % or more of silica. 
But they also include highly basic varieties wherein the proportion 
of silica sinks to 40 %, and where magnesia greatly predominates 
oyer alumina. The textures of igneous rocks likewise comtirise a 
wide series of varieties. On the one hand, .some are completely 
vitreous, like obsidian, which i.s a natural gloss. From this extreme 
every gradation may lie traced through gradual increase of the 
products of devitiification, until the mass may become completely 
cry.9tallme. Again, some crystalline igneous rocks are .so fine in 
grain as nrt to show their component crystals save under the micro¬ 
scope, while in others the texture is .so coarse as to present the 
component minerals in separate crystals an inch or more in length. 
These differences indicate that, at first, the materials of the rock 
may have been as completely molten os artificial glass, and that 
tile crystalline condition na.s been .sub.scquently developed by cooling, 
and the separation of the chemical constituents into definite cryitoS- 
Ime minerals. Many of the charactera of igneous rocks have been 
peprtouced experimentally by fusing together their minerals, or the 
constituents of their minerals, in the proper proportion. But it has 
not yet been found possible to imitate tne structure of such- rocks 
as granite. Doubtless ttiese rocks consolidated with extreme 
Biowne.ss at great depths below the surface, under vast prenures 
and probably in the presence of water or water-vapour—-conditions 
which oaimot be adequately imitated in a laboratory. 

Though the igneous rocks occupy extensive areas in some countries, 
they nevertheless cover a much smaller part of the whole surface of 
the land'than is taken up by the second division or stratified rocks. 
But they increase' in quantity downward^ and probably extend 
continuously round thc globe below the other rocks. 'ITiis important 
senes bnngs before us the relations of the-molten magma wShin the 
earth to roe overlying crust and' to the outer surflice. On the one 
hand, it includes the oldest and most deep-seated extravasations 
of that njagma, which have been Iknught to light by ruptures and 
upheavalrof tiie crust and proloi^ denudation. On the other, 
it presents to our study the' varied outpourings of molten and 
fragmentary materials in’ the discharges of modem and ancient 
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volcanoes. Between these two extremes of position and age, we 
find that the crust has been, as it were, riddled with injections of 
the magma from below. Thoe features will Ite further noticed in 
Part V. of this article. 

The " sedimentary " or " stratified rocks " form by much the 
larger part of the dry Land of the globe, and they are prolonged to 
an unknown distance from the shores under the bed of tlie sea. 
They include those masses of mineral matter which, unlike the 
igneous rocks, can be traced back to a definite origin on the surface 
of the earth. Three distinct types may be recognised among them ; 

(a) By far the largest proportion of them consists of different kinds 
of sediment derived from the disintegration of pre-existing rocks. 
In this " fragmental ” group are placed all the varieties of shingle, 
gravel, sand, clay and mud, whether these materials remain in a 
loose incoherent condition, or have been compacted into solid stone. 

(b) Another group consists of materials that have been deposited by 
chemical precipitation from solution in water. The white sinter 
laid down by calcareous springs is a familiar example on a small 
scale. Beds of rock-salt, gyp.sum and dolomite have, in some 
regions, been accumulated to a thickness of many thousand feet, 
by succe.ssive precipitations of the salt contained m the water of 
inland seas, (r) An abundant and highly important series of sedi¬ 
mentary formations has been formed from the remains of plants and 
animals. Such accumulations may arise eitlicr from the transport 
and deposit of these remains, as in the case of sheets of drift-wood, 
and banks of drifted sea-shells, or from the growth and decay of 
the organisms on the sjiot, as happens in peat bogs and in coral- 
reefs. 

As the sedimentary rocks have for the most part been laid down 
under watiT, and more especially on the sea-floor, they are often 
.spoken of as " aqueous," in contradistinction to the igneous rocks. 
■Some of them, however, are accumulated by the drifting action of 
wind upon loose materials, and are known as " aeohan " formations. 
Familiar instances of such wind-formed deposits are the sand-dunes 
along many parts of the sea coast. Much more extensive m area are 
the .sands of the great deserts in the arid regions of the globe. 

It IS from the sedimentary rocks that the main portion of geological 
history is derived. They have boi'n deposited one over another 
m successive strata from a mmote period m the development ol 
the glolie down to the pre.sent time. From this arrangement they 
have been termed " stratified," m contrast to the unstratified or 
igneous seiie.s. They have pre.served memorials of the geographical 
revolutions which the surface of the earth has undergone; and 
above all, in the abundant fossils which they have enclosed, they 
furnish a momentou.s record of the vanoiis tribes ol plants and 
animals which have successively flourished on land and sea Their 
investigation is thus the most important task which devolves uixin 
the geologist. 

g. In the third place comes a senes of rocks which are not now 
in their original condition, hut have undergone such alteration as 
to have acquired new characters that more or le.ss conceal their 
lirst structures .Some of them can be readily recogiiiied as altered 
Igneous masses ; others are as manifestly of sedimentary origin; 
while of many it is difficult to decide wjiat may have been their 
pristine character. To this series the term " motamorphic " has 
been applied. I ts members are specially distinguished by a prevaihng 
fissile, or schistose, structure which they did not at first posse.ss, and 
which differs from anything found m unaltered igneous nr sedimentary 
rocks. This fissility is combined with a more or le.ss pronounceii 
crystalline structure. These changes are, beheved to be the result 
of movements within the crust ol the earth, whereby the most solid 
rocks were crushed and sheared, while, at the same time, under the 
influence of a high temperature and the presence of water, they 
underwent internal chemical reactions, whicn led to a rearrangement 
and recomposition of their mineral constituents and the production 
of a crystalline structure (see Mbtamorphism). 

Among the less altered metamorphic rocks of .sedimentary origin, 
the successive laminae of deposit of the original sediment can be 
easily ob.servod ; but they are also traversed by a new set of divi- 
.sional planes, along which they split across the original bedding. 
Together with this superinduced cleavage there have been developed 
in them minute hairs, scales and rudimentary crystals. Further 
stages of alteration arc marked by the increase of micaceous scales, 
garnets and other minerals, especially along the planes of cleavage, 
until the whole rock becomes crystalline, and displays its chief 
component minerals in successive discontinuous folia which merge 
mto each other, and are often crumpled and puckered. Massive 
igneous rocks can be observed to have undergone mtense crushing 
and cleavage, and to have ultimately assumed a crystalline foliated 
character. Rocks which present this aspect are known as schists 
iq.v.). They range from the finest silky slates, or phyllites, up to the 
coarsest meisses, which in hand-specimens can hardly be distin¬ 
guished from granites. There is indeed every reason to believe 
that such gneisses were probably originally true granites, and that 
their foliation and recrystalllsation have been the result of meta- 
moiphism. 

Toe schists are more espwially to be found in the heart of 
mountain-chains, and in regions where the lowest and oldest parts 
of the earth's crust have, m the course of geological revoluwms, 
been exposed to the light of day. They have been claimed by some 


writera to be part of the original or primitive surface of our globe 
that first consolidated on the molten nucleus. But the progress of 
invc.stigation all over the world has shown that this supposition 
cannot be sustained. The oldest known rocks present none of the 
cliaracters of molten material that has cooled and hardened in the 
air, hke the various forms of recent lava. On the contrary, they 
possess many of the features characteristic of bodies of eruptive 
material tliat have liecn injected into the crust at some depth under¬ 
ground, and are now visible at the surface, owing to the removal 
by denudation of the rocks under which they consolidated. In their 
less foliated portions they can be recognised as true eruptive rocks. 
In many places gneisses that possess a thoroughly typical foliation 
have been found to pierce ancient sedimentary formations as intrusive 
bosses and veins. 

Part IV.— Dynamical Geology 

This section of the science includes the investigation of those 
processes of change which are at present in progress upon the 
earth, whereby modification.s are made on the structure and 
composition of the crust, on the relations between the interior 
and the surface, as shown by volcanoes, earthquakes and other 
terrestrial disturbances, on the distribution of oceans and 
continents, on the outlines of the land, on the form and depth 
of the sea-bottom, on climate, and on the races of plants and 
animals by which the earth is tenanted. It brings before us, 
in short, the whole range of activities which it is the province of 
geology to study, and leads us to precise notions regarding their 
relations to each other and the results which they achieve. A 
knowledge of this branch of the subject is thus the essential 
groundwork of u tnie and fruitful acquaintance with the principles 
of geology, seeing that it necessitates a study of the present order 
of nature, and thus provides a key for the iiiterpretation of the 
past. 

The whole range of operations included within the scope of 
inquiry in this branch of tlie science may lie regarded us a vast 
cycle of change, into which wc may break at any point, and 
round which we may travel, only to find ourselves brought 
back to our starting-point. It is a matter of comparatively 
.small moment at what part of the cycle we begin our inquiries. 
Wc shall always find that the changes we see in action have 
resulted from some that preceded, and give place to others 
which follow them. 

At an early time in the earth’s history, anterior to any of the 
periods of which a record remains in the visible rocks, the chief 
sources of geological action probably lay within the earth itself. 
If, as is generally suppo.sed, the planet still retained a great 
store of its initial heat, it was doubtless the theatre of great 
chemical changes, giving rise, perhaps, to manifestations of 
volcanic energy somewhat like those which have so marvellously 
roughened the surface of the moon. As the outer layers of the 
globe cooled, and the disturbances due to internal heat and 
chemical action became less marked, the conditions would 
arise in which the materials for geological history were accumu¬ 
lated. The influence of the sun, which must always have 
operated, would then stand out more clearly, giving rise to tliat 
wide circle of superficial changes wherein variations of tempera¬ 
ture and the circulation of air and water over the surface of the 
eartli come into play. 

In the pursuit of his inquiries into the past history and into 
the present regime of the earth, the geologist must needs keep 
his mind ever open to the reception of evidence for kinds 
and especially for degrees of action which he had not before 
imagined. Human experience has been too short to allow him 
to assume that all the causes and modes of geological change 
have been definitiveljr ascertained. On the earth itself there may 
remain for future discovery evidence of former operations by 
heat, magnetism, chemical change or otherwise, which may 
explain many of the phenomena with which geology has to deal. 
Of the influences, so many and profound, which the sun exerts 
upon our planet, we can as yet only perceive a little. Nor can 
we tell what other cosmical influences may have lent their aid in 
the evolution of geological changes. 

Mui^ useful information regarding many geological processes 
has obtained from experimental research in laltoratories 
and elsewhere, and much more may be confidently looked for 
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from future extensions of this method of inquiry. The early 
experiments of Sir James Hall, already noticed, formed the 
starting-point for numerous subsequent researches, which have 
elucidated many points in the origin and history of rocks. It 
is true that we cannot hope to imitate those operations of nature 
which demand enormous pressures and excessively high tempera¬ 
tures combined with a long lapse of time. But experience 
has shown that in regard to a large number of processes, it is 
possible to imitate nature’s working with sufficient accuracy 
to enable us to understand them, and so to modify and control 
the results as to obtain a satisfactory solution of some geological 
problems. 

In the present state of our knowledge, ^ the geological 
energy upon and within the earth must ultimately be traced 
back to the primeval energy o’f the parent nebula or sun. There 
is, however, a certain propriety and convenience in distinguishing 
between that part of it which is due to the survival of some of 
the original energy of the planet and that part which arises 
from the present supply of energy received day by day from the 
sun. In the former case we have to deal with the interior of 
the earth, and its reaction upon the surface ; in the latter, we 
deal with the surface of the earth and to some extent with its 
reaction on the interior. This distinction allows of a broad 
treatment of the subject under two divisions; 

I. Hypogene or Plutonic Action; The changes within the 
earth caused by internal heat, mechanical movement and 
chemical rearrangements. 

II. Epigene or Surface Action: The clianges produced on the 
superficial parts of the earth, chiefly by the circulation of air 
and water set in motion by the sun’s heat. 

DIVISION 1 .—HYPOGENE OR PLUTONIC ACTION 

In the discussion of this branch of the subject we must carry 
in our minds the conception of a glolie still possessing a high 
internal temperature, radiating heat into space and consequently 
contracting in bulk. Portion-s of molten rocks from inside are 
from time to time poured out at the surface. Sudden shocks 
are generated by which destructive earthquakes are propagated 
through the diameter of the globe a.s well as to and along 
its surface. Wide geographical areas are pushed up or sink 
down. In the midst of these movements remarkable changes 
are produced uiion the rocks of the crust; they are plicated, 
fractured, crushed, rendered crystalline and even fused. 

(A) Volcanoes and Volcanic Action. 

This subject is discussed in the article Volcano, and only a 
general view of its main features wiU bo given here. Under the term 
volcanic action (vulcanism, vulcanicity) are embraced all the 
phenomena connected with the expulsion of heated materials from 
the interior of the earth to the surface. A volcano may be defined 
as a conical lull or mountain, built up wholly or mainly of materials 
which have been ejected from below, and which have accumulated 
around the central vent of eruption. As a rule its truncated summit 
presents a cup-shaped cavity, termed the crater, at the bottom of 
which is the opening of the mam funnel or pipe whereby com¬ 
munication is maintained with the heated interior. From time to 
time, however, in large volcanoes rents are formed on the aides of 
the cone, whence steam and other hot vapours and also streams of 
molten lava are poured forth. On such rents smaller or parasitic 
cones are often formed, which imitate the operations of the parent 
cone and, after repeated eruptions, may rise to hills hundreds of 
feet in height. In course of centuries the result of the constant 
outpouring of volcanic materials may be to build up a large mountam 
like Etna, which towers above the sen to a height of 10,840 feet, and 
has some aoo minor cones along its flanks. 

But all volcanic eruptions do not proceed from central orifices. 
In Iceland it has been observed that, from fissures opened in the 
ground and extending for long distances, molten material has issued 
m such abundance as to be spread over tlie surrounding country 
for many miles, while along the lines of fissure small cones or hillocks 
of fragmentaiy material have accumulated round more active parts 
of the rent. There is reason to believe that in the geolo^cal past 
this fissure-type of eruption has repeatedly been developed, as well 
as the more common form of central cones like Vesuvius or Etea. 

In the operations of existing volcanoes only the superficial mani- 
festatfons of volcanic action are observable. But when tlie rocks of 
the earth's crust are studied, they are found to enclose the relics 
of former volcanic eruptions. The roots of ancient volcanoes have 
thus been laid bare by geological revolutions; and some of the 
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subtemAean phases of volcanic actioo are thereby revealed which 
are wholly concealed in an active volcano. Hence to obtain as 
complete a conception as possible of the nature and history of 
volcanic action, regard must be had, not merely to modem volcanoes 
but to the records of ancient eruptions which have been preserved 
within the crust. 

The substances dischaiged from volcanic vents consist of--(i} 
Gases and vapours: which, dissolved in the molten magma of the 
interior, take the chief share in volcanic activity. They include 
in greatest abundance water-gas, which condenses into the clouds 
of steam so conspicuous in volcanic eruptions. Hydrochloric acid 
and sulphuretteef hydrogen are Ukev'ise plentiful, together with 
many other substances which, sublimed by the high mtemal tem¬ 
perature, take a solid form on cooling at the surface. {2) Molten 
rock or lava: which ranges from the extremely acid type of the 
obsidians and rhyolites with 70 % or more of silica, to the more basic 
and heavy varieties such as basalts and leucite-lavas with much iron, 
and sometimes no moa* than 45 % of silica. The specific gravity 
of lavas vanes between 3*37 and 3*23, and the texture nmges from 
nearly pure glas.s, like obsidian, to a coarse granitoid compound, 
as m s>ome rhyolites. (3) Fragmentary matenals. which are sometimes 
discharged lu enormous quantity and dispersed over a wide extent 
of country, the finer particles being transjxirted by upper air-currcnts 
for hundreds of miles. These matenals ari.se cither from the explosion 
of lava by the sudden expansion of the dissolved vapours and gases, 
as the molten rock rises to the surface, or from the breaking up and 
expulsion of portions of the walls of the vent, or of the lava, which 
happens to have solulificd within thc.'w walls. They vary from the 
finest impalpable dust and ashes, through increasing stages of 
coarseness up to huge “ bombs ” tom from the upper surface of the 
molten rock in the vent, and large blocks of already solidified lava, 
or of non-volcanic rock detached from the sides of the pipe up which 
the eruptions take place. 

Nothing is yet known a.s to the determining cause of any particular 
volcanic eruption. Some vents, like that of Stromboli, in flic 
Mediterranean, are continually active, and have been so ever .since 
man has observed them. Others again have been only intermittently 
in eruption, with intervals of centuries between their periods of 
activity. Wc are (Kfually in the dark as to what has determined 
llie sites on which volcanic action lias manifested itself. There is 
reason, indeed, to believe that extensive fractures of the terre.strial 
crust have often proviilcd pas.sagos up wliich the vapours, imprisoned 
in the internal magma, have b«*en able to make their way, accom¬ 
panied by other products. Where chains of volcanoes rise along 
definite lines, like those of Sumatra, Java, and many other tracts 
both in the Old and the New World, there ajipears to l)C little doubt 
that their linear distribution bhould be attributed to this cause. 
Bui where a volcano has appeared by itself, in a region previously 
exempt from volcanic action, the exi.stcnce of a contributing fissure 
cannot be so confidently presumed. The .study of certain ancient 
volcanoes, the roots of which have been exposed by long denudation, 
has shown an absence of any visible trace of their having availed 
themselves of fractures in the crust. The inference has been drawn 
that volcanic energy is cajmble of itself drilling an orifice through the 
cruet, probably at some weaker part, and ejecting its products at 
the surface. The source of this energy is to be sought in the enormous 
expansive force of the vapours and gases dissolved in the magma. 
They are kept in solution by the enormous pressure within the o^h; 
but as the lava approaches the surface and this pressure is relieved 
these dissolved vapours and gases rush out with explosive violence, 
blowing the upper part of the lava column into dust, and allowing 
portions of the liquid mas-s below to rise and escape, cither from the 
crater or from some fissure which the vigour of explosion has opened 
on the side of the cone. So gigantic is the enerjgy of these pent-up 
vapours, that, after a long period of volcanic quie.scence. they 
Bometimes burst forth with suen violence as to blow off the whole of 
the upper part or even one side of a large cone. The history of 
Vesu^us, and the great eruptions of Krakatoa in 1883 and of 
Bandaizan in 1886 furnish memorable examples of great volcanic 
convulsions. It has been observed that such stupendous discharges 
of aeriform and fragmentary matter may be attended with the 
emission of little or no lava. On the other nand, some of the larpat 
outffows of lava have been accompanied by comparatively little 
fragmentary material. Thus, the great lava-floods of Iceland In 
1763 spread for 40 m. away from their parent fissure, which was 
marked only by a line of little cones of slag. 

The temperature of lava as it issues from underground has been 
measured more or less satisfactorily, and affords an indication of 
that existing within the earth. At Vesuvius it has been ascertained 
to be more than 2000* Fahr. At first the molten rock glows with a 
white light, which rapidly reddens, and disappears under the rug^ 
brown and black crust that forms on the surface. Underneath this 
badly conducting crust, the lava cools so slowly that columns of 
steam have been noticed rising from Its surface more than 80 years 
its erup^o. 

Cansiderable alteration in the topography of volcanic regions 
may be produced by successive seruptfoos. The fragmentary 
materials Ifre sometimes discharge(^ such abundance as to cover 
the ground for many miles around with a deposit of loose ashes, 
cinders and slag. Such a deposit accumulating to a depth of many 
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ieet may completely bury valleys and water-courooSi and thus 
greatly afiect the drainage. The coarsest materials accumulate 
nearest to the vent that emits titem. The liner dust is not inire- 
quently hurled ioctli with such an impetus as to be carried ior 
thousands ol feet into the tracks of upper air-currents, whereby it 
may be borne for hundreds of miles away from the vent so as ulti¬ 
mately to fall to tile ground in countries far removed from any active 
volcana Outflows of lava, from their greater solidity aud durability, 
produce still more serious and lasting changes in the external features 
of the mound over whicli they flow. As they naturally seek the 
lowest levcLs, they find their way into the channels of streams. 
If they keep along the cliannels, they seal them up under a mass of 
compact stone which the runnuig water, if not wholly diverted 
elsewhere, will take mauy long centuries to cut through. If, on tJie 
other hand, the lava crosses a stream, it forms a massive dam, 
above which the water is ponded back so os to form a lake. 

As the result of prolonged activity a volcanic cone is gradually 
built up by successive outflows of Java and showers of dust and 
stones. These materials ore ortaiued in beds, or .sheets, inclined 
outwards from the central vent On surroundmg level ground the 
alternating beds arc flat In course of time, deep gullies are cut on 
the outer slopes of the cone by rain, and by the heavy showers that 
arise from the condensation of the copious discharges of steam 
during eruptions. Along the side.s of these ravines instcuclive 
sections may be studied of the vulcanic strata. The larger rivers of 
some volcanic regions have likewise eroded vast gorges m the more 
horizontal lavas and ashes of the flatter country, and have thus laid 
bare stupendous clifis, along which the successive volcanic sheets 
can be seen piled above each other for many hundred feet. On a 
small scale, some of these features are well di^laycd among the 
rivers that dram the volcanic tracts of central loanee; on a great 
scale, they are presented in the course of tlic Snalce river, and other 
Etrettms that traverse the great volcanic country of western North 
America. Similar volcanic scenery has been produced in western 
Europe by the action of denudation in dtssecting the flat Tertiary 
lavas of Scotland, the Faeroe Isles and Iceland. 

Of special interest to the geologist are those volcanoes which have 
taken tlieir rise on the sea-bottom; for tbu volcanic intercalations 
among the stratified formations of the earth’s crust are almost 
entirely of submarine origin. Muny active volcanoes situated on 
islands have begun thuir eruptions below sea-level. Both Vesuvius 
and Etna sprang up on tbu floor of the Mediterranean sea, and have 
gradually built up Uiuir cones into uon.spicuous parts of tlie dry land. 
Examples ol a similar history are to be found among the volcanic 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. In some of these cases a movement 
of elevation has carried the submarine lavas, tufls and agglomerates 
above sea-level, aud has furnished opportunities of comparing these 
materials with those of recent sub^ial origin, and also with the 
ancient records of submarine eruptions which have been preserved 
among the stratified formations. From the evidence tlius supplied, 
it can bo sliown that the materials ejected from modern submarine 
vulcanic vents closely resemble those accumulated by subaerial 
volcanoes, tJiat tiie dust, ashes and stones become intermingled or 
interstratified with coral-mud, or other non-volcank deiiosit of the 
sea-bottom, that vesicular lavas may be intercalated amoug them 
as on land, and that between thu successive sheets of volcanic 
origin, layers of limestone may be laid down which are composed 
chiefly, or wholly, of the remains of calcareous marine organisms. 

Though active volcanoes arc widely distributed over the globe, 
and arc especially abundant around the vast basin of the Pacific 
Ocean, they oilord an incomplete picture of the extent to which 
volcanic action has displayed itself on the surface of our planet. 
WTien tile rocks ol the land are attentively studied they aisclasn 
proofs of that action m many districts where tliere is now msoutward 
sign of it. Not only so, but tlicy reveal that volcanoes have been in 
eruption in some 01 these districts during many diflerent periods of 
the past, back to the beginnings of geological history. The British 
Islands futaish a romorkable example of such a series of ancient 
eruptiona From the Cambriun period oil through Palaeosoic times 
there rose at intervals in that country a succession of volcsnic centres 
from some of which tliousands of U'ct of lavas and tuSs were dis- 
ebargod. Again, in older Tertiary times the some region witnessed 
a stupendous outpouring of basalt, the snrviving relics of which 
are more tlian 3000 ft. tnick, and cover many hundreds of square 
miles. Similar evidenco is supplied in other coimtnes both in the 
Old and the New world. lienee it is proved that,, in the geological 
past, volcanic action has been vigorous at long intervals on the same 
sites during a vast series of ages, though no active vents ace to bo 
seen there now. The volcanoes now actiye form but a small pro¬ 
portion of the total number which has appeased on the aurfaco of 
the uarthi 

WMh legard to the cause of volcanic acUon much has been 
speculated, but little can lie confidently atiirmed. That vmter m 
the iorm at occluded gas plays the obsef part in forcing the lava 
cdlttaia up a volcanic cliimney, and in the violent explosions that 
iMMmpony the rise of the mmtm material, is generally admitted. 
Bafi opinions differ at to the source of this water. Aocoeding to 
^pme mveiti^ocs, it should be regarded ai In latge menanro of 
.meteoric origin, derived Iram the deecont oi rain into tbe earth, and 
Ut nbeorption by tho aalton nu«n>a i» the interior. Others, o 


tending that Uic supply so furnished, even if it could reach, and be 
dissolved in the magma, would yet be insufficient to furnish the 
prodigious quantity of aqueous vapour discharged during an eruption, 
maintain that the water belongs to the magma Itself. They point 
to the admitted tact that many substances, particnlaily mcfaia in 
a state of fusion, can absorb large quantities of vapoura and gaws 
without chemical combination, and on cooling discharge them with 
eruptive phenomena somcwh.nt like those of volcanoes. This 
question must be regarded as one of the still unsolved' probiems of 
geology. 

(B) Movement of the Earth’s Cnisl. 

Among the hypogenc forces in geological dynamics an important 
place must be assigned to movements of the terresttiai cniat. Though 
the expression " tho solid earth " has become proverbial, it appears 
singularly inappropriate in the light of tho results obtained in recent 
years by the use of delicate instruments of observation. With the 
facilities supplied by these instruments (see Seismometer), it has 
been ascertamed that the ground beneath our feet is subject to 
continual slight tremors, and feeble pulsations of longer duration, 
some oi which may be due to daily or seasonal variations of tem- 
j^rature, atmospheric pressure or other meteorological causes. 
The establishment of sell-recording scLsmometera all over the world 
has led to the detection of many otherwise imperceptible shocks, 
over and above the appreciable earth-waves propagated from earth¬ 
quake centres of disturbance. Moreover, it has been ascertained 
that some parts ol the surface of the land arc slowly rising, while 
others are falling with reference to the sca-lovel. Fiom time to 
time the surface .sutlers calamitous devastation from earthquakes, 
when portions ol the crust under great .strain suddenly give way. 
Lastly, at intervals, probably separated from each otlier by vast 
periods of time, tliu teirestrial cru.st undergoes mtcu.se plication 
and Ir.icturc, and is consequently ridged up into moimt<iin-chain.s. 
No event o( tiles kind has been witnes.sed since man began to record 
his cxpencucr.s. But from the structure of moimlains, as laid open 
by prolonged denudation, it is pos-sible to form a vivid conception 
of the nature and ellects of tliesc most stupendous of uU geological 
revolution'-. 

In con.sidenng this department of geological iniiuiro it will be 
convenient to treat it under the following heads : (1) Slow depres¬ 
sion and upheaval; (2) Earthquakes; (3) Mountain-making ; (4) 
Metamorphism of rocks 

I. Slow Depression and Upheaval.—Oa the west side of Japan 
the land is believed to be smkmg below the sea, lor fields are rqilaced 
by beaches of sand or shingle, while the depth of the sen off shore 
has perceptibly increased, A subsidence of the south of Hweden has 
taken plow in comparatively recent times, for streets and foundations 
of houses at successive levels are found below lugh-water mark. 
The west coast of Greenland over an extent of more than Goo m. 
is sinking, and old settlements are now submerged. Proofs of 
aubmergenue ot land are furnished by " subraergrtl forests,” and 
beds of terrestrial peat now lying at various deptlis Iielow the level 
of the sea, of which many examples have been collected along the 
shores of the British Isles, Holland and France. Interesting evuleuco 
that the wi'St of Europe now .stands ut a lower level than it did at a 
late geological period is supplied in the charts of the North .Sea and 
Atlantic, which show that the valleys of the bind are prolonged 
under the sea. The.se valleys have been eroded out of the rocks by 
the streams which flow in them, and the depth of their submerged 
portions below the sea level affords an indication of thu extent of the 
aubiidsnce. 

The onrise ol land baa been detected in various parts of the world. 
One of the most celebmtrd mstancca is that of the .shores of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, wdiore, at Stockholm, the elevation, between the years 
I 1774 and 1873, appears to have been 48 centimetres ji8| inj in 
a century. But on the 'west aide of Sweden, fronting the Skager Rak, 
the coast) between tlie years 1820 and 18711, rose 30 centimetres, 
which ifl at tho rate of 60 centimetiee, or neariy 2 ft. in a eentnry. 
In tfaa region oi the Great Lakes in tlie interior of Canada and the 
United States it has been ascertained that the land is undergoing a 
alow tilt towards the south-wsst, of which the mean rate appears to 
be rather less than 6 in. in a century. If this rate of cliange should 
continue tho waters of Lake Michigan, owing to the progress of the 
tilt, will, in noma 30O' or doo' years, submerge the city id Chicago, 
aod aveataally tbe drainage cn the lakes will be diverted into Bw 
basin of the Mississippi, Proof of recent emeroence of Ihnd' is supplied 
by what are coned “ raised beaches '* or ” strand-lines,” that is, 
UnES oi former shores marked by sheets of littoral dqiosite, or 
platfonsa cut by shore-waves in rock and flanked' by okf seo-clrlb 
and lines: ef sea-worn oaves. Adtnirablb examples of these features 
are to be sees along the west coast of Europe from the serrth of 
England to the'north of Norway. Iliese fines of oIU shotes become 
faiator in prerportion to their antiqnity. In Biitein ther occur set 
various heights, the platforms at nj, 50 and too ft. being wtdl 
marked. 

The cause of these dow upward and downward movements of the 
crusted the earth is stiH iiBperfectly understood'. Upheava! might 
eoaceivably beproduoed by an ascent of the internd magma, and the 
consequent enumsion «f the ovedying crust by heat; while depres- 
SMXi aught follow any nbsidence of ne magma, or iti (fispBeement 
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to another district. lf» as is graicrally believed, the globe is still 
eontractiog, the Arintage of the surface may cause both these 
movements. Subsidence will bo m excess^ but between subsidmg 
tracts lateral thriist may suhice to push upward intervening more 
solid and stable ground ; but no solutioa of me problem yet proposed 
is wholly satisfactory. 

a. this subject is discussed in a separate article 

it will be sufficient bore to take note of its more importpnt geological 
bearings. It was for many centuries t^on for granted that earth> 
quakes and volcanoes are due to a common cause. We have seen 
that m classical antu^uity they were looked on as the results of the 
movements of wmd unpnsuaed within the earth. Long after this 
notion was discarded^ and a more scientific appreciation of volcanic 
action was reached, it was still thought that eartlujuakos should be 
regarded as manifestations of the same source of energy as that 
which displays itself in volcanic eruptions. It is true that earth¬ 
quakes are frequent in districts of active volcanoes, and they may 
undoubtedly be often due thefe to Uio explosions of the magma, 
or to the nipture ol rocks caused by its ascent towards the surface. 
But Bucii shocks are comparatively local in their range and feeble 
m their cflects. There is now a general agreement that between the 
great world-sliakmg earthquakes and volcanic phenomena, no 
immediate and intimate ntbitionship can be traced, tiiough they may 
be connected in ways which are not yet perceived. Some of the 
more recent great eojthquakes on land have proved that the wave.s 
of shock ure produced by the sudden rupture or collapse of rock.s 
under great strain, either along lines of previous fracture or of new 
rents m the terrestrial crust; and that such ruptures may occur at 
a remote distance from any volcano. Thus the recent du>a8troub 
San Francisco earthquake has been recognised to have resulted from 
a slipping of ground along tlie bne of an old fault, which has been 
traced for a long distance m Cuhfomia generally parallel to the 
coast. The position of tins fault at the surface has long been clearly 
followed by its characten.stic topography. After the earthquake 
these supeiT&cial features were found to liavo been removed by the 
same cause that had originated them. For .some 300 m. on Hie track 
of thih old fault-line a renewed slipping was floon to have taken place 
along one or both 8ide.s, and the ground at the surface was ruptured 
as well os displaced horizontally. Obviousiy, the jar occasioned by 
the sudden and simultaneous subsidence of a portion of the earth's 
crust several hundred miles long, must be far more serious than 
could be produced by an earthquake radiating from a smglc local 
volcanic focus. 

From then- di.saslroufi effects on buildings and human lives, aa 
exaggerated importance has been imputed to earthquakes oa agunls 
ol geological change. Expenence shows that even after a severe 
shock winch may have auhtroyed numerous towns and villages, 
together with thousands of tlicir mhabitants, the face of the country 
has suffered scarcely any pcrciqitible change, and that, m the course 
of a year or two, when the rumed houses and prostrate trees have 
been cleared away, little or no obvious triice of the catustraphe may 
remam. Among the more endunng records of a great earthquake 
may be enumerated {a) land.sbps, which lay bare htUsidcs, and some¬ 
times pond back the dndnage of valleys so as to give nse to lakes; 
ib) alterations of the topography, as in fissurin^of the ground, or in 
the production of inequalities whereby the (Irainage is affected; 
new valleys and new lakes may thus be formed, while previously 
existing lakes may be emptied; {c) permanent changes of level, 
either in an upwara or downward direction. 

3. Mouniain*maki 7 ig.-~Th\a subject may be referred to here for 
the striking evidence winch it supplies of the importance of move- 
munts of the earth's crust among geologic^ processes. The structure 
of a groat mountain-chain such as the Alps proves that the crust 
of the earth Ims been mtcnsely pheated, crumpled and fractured 
Vast piles of sedimentary strata have been folded to such an extent 
as to occupy now only half of their original- lionzontal extent. This 
compression in the ease of the Alps has been computed to amount 
to as much- as no,000 metres or 74 English miles, so that two poinis 
on the opposite sides of that chain have been brought by so much 
nearer to each other than they were originally before the movemeate. 
Besides such intense pliaatiai, extensive rapturing of the crust bos 
taken place in the same range of roountainfi. Not only have the 
most ancient recks been squaeeed up into the cmtral axis of the j 
chain, but huge slices of them have been tom nwoy from the main | 
body, and thrust forward for many miks, so as now aetu^y to j 
form the summits of mountains, which are almost entirely emnposed I 
of much younger formations. If those colossal datnrfaances occuned | 
rapidly, they would give rise to cataclysms of inccmoeivablo 
magnitude over the surkce of the globe. No record bos been di^ 
coveted- of such accompanying devasta^tiont But whether sudden 
and violait,^«i prolonged and gtadual, sfoch stupendous upturning 
of the cnist did undoubtedly take place, as is clearly revealed in 
inmimeroblD natural sectioni^ which have been laid open by the 
denudation of the crests and sides of the mountains. 

4. Mttmnorphism. of Mocks (see Mbtawobprum).—D uring the 
movements to which the crust of the earth has bwi subject, not 
only hovo the rocks been folded and fractured, but they have Uko* 
wis^ io< many regions, acquired new Internal stmeture^ and have 
thus undorgone a proceai of " segsonai metamoipbisiD'." Thte 
reamngemeot of thm lubstance has been governed by conditions 
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which are orebably not vet all recognised, but among them we should 
doubtless Include a high temperature, intense pressure, mechanical 
movement resulting in crushing, shearing and foliation, and the 
presence of water in their pores. It ia among igneous rocks that the 
progressive stagM of metomorphum can be most easily traced. 
Their definite original structure and miaeml composition afford a 
starting-point from which the iuvestigaUon may be begun and 
pursued. Where an igneous rock has Ih'ou invaded by metamorphic 
changes, it c^y be observ'ed to have been first broken down into 
separate lenticlcs, the cores of which may still retain, with little or 
no aitentlon, the original characteristic minerals and crystalline 
btructure of the rock. Between the-se lenticlcs, the intervening 
jjortions have lx*cn crushed down into a powder or paste, which 
.‘50oms to have been squeezed round and past them, and shows a 
laminated arrangement that resemble.s the flow-structure in lavas. 
As the degree of matamoriihism increases, the Icnticles dimmish in 
size, and the interveuing crushed and ioliated matrix luci'^ases in 
amount, until at last it may form the entire masb of the rock. While 
the original minerals are thus broken down, new varieties make 
their aiqiearance. Of these, among the earliest to present them.selves 
are usually the micas, that impart thnr characteristic silvery sheen 
to the surfaces of the folia along which they spread, younger 
felspars, ns well as mica, are developed, and there arise also silli- 
manite, garnet, andnlnsHe and many others. The texture becomet 
more coarsely crystalline, and the segregation of the constituent 
minerals more definite along the lines of foliation. From tlie finest 
silky phyllites a graduation may be traced through successively 
coarser mica-schists, until we reach the almost granitic texture of 
the coarsest gneisses. 

Regional metamoiphism has arisen in the heart of mountain- 
chains, and in any other district where the deformation of the crust 
has been sufficientlv intense. 'J’hore is another type of alteration 
termed contacl-metamorphistn," which is developed around 
masaes of igneous rock, especially where these have been intruded in 
large bosses among sti atified formations. It is particularly displayed 
around masses of grmiite, where sandstones are found altered into 
quartzite, shales and grits into schistose com]ioundH, and where some- 
tmies fossils arc still recognizable among the metamorphic minemls. 

DIVISION Jl^EPIGENE OR SUPERFICIAL ACTION 

It is on the surface of the globe, and by the operation of agents 
working there, that at present the cliief amount of visible geo¬ 
logical change is effected. In considering this branch of inquiry, 
wc are not involved in a preliminary difficulty regarding the very 
nature of the agencies os is the case in tlie investigation of 
plutonic action. On the contrary, the surface agents are carrying 
on their work under our very eyes. Wo can watch it in all its 
stages, measure its progress, and mark in many ways how 
accurately it represents similar changes which, for long ages 
previously, must have been effected by the same means. But 
in the systematic treatment of this subject we encounter a 
difficult of another kind. We discover that while the operations 
to be discussed are numerous and readily observable, they are so 
interwoven into one great network tliat any separation of them 
under different subdivisions is sure to be mure or le.s.s artificial 
and to convey an erroneous impression. While, therefore, under 
the unavoidable necessity of making use of such a classification 
of subjects, w« must always bear in mind that it is employed 
merely for convenience, and that in nature superficial geological 
action must lie continually viewed as a whole, since the work of 
each agent has constant reference to that of the others, and is 
not properly intelligible unless that connexion be kept in view. 

The movements of the air; the evaporation from land and 
sea; the fail of rain, hail and snow; the flow of rivers and 
glaciers; the tides, currents and waves of the ocean; the growth 
and decay of ozonized existence, alike on land and in the depths 
of the seain short, the whole- circle of movement, whm- is 
continually in progress upon the surface of our planet, are the 
subjects now to ^ examined. It is desirable to adopt some 
geni^ term to embrace the whole of this range of inquiry. For 
this end tho word epigene (Gr. nri, upon) has been suggested os 
a convenient term, and antithetical to hypogene ^Gr. 4 iro, under), 
or subterranean action. 

A simple arrangement of this part of Geological Dynamics is 
in three sections: 

A. Air .—^The influence of the atmosphere in destroying and 

forming rocks. 

B. Wa(p .—The geological fujKtions of the circulation ol 

water through the air an^letween sea and land, and the 

action of the sea. 
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C Lije .—The part taken by plants and animals in preserving, 
destroying or reproducmg geological formations. 

The words (fetructive, reproductive and conservative, 
employed in deKribing the operations of the epigene agents, do 
not necessarily imply that anything useful to man is destroyed, 
rep^uoed or preserved. On the contrary, the destructive 
action of the atmosphere may turn barren rock into rich soil, 
while its reproductive effects sometimes turn rich land into 
barren desert Again, the conservative influence of vegetation 
has sometimes for centuries retained as barren morass what 
might otherwise have become rich meadow or luxuriant wood¬ 
land. The terms, therefore, are used in a strictly geological 
sense, to denote the removal and re-deposition of material, and 
its agency in preserving what lies beneath it 

(A) 7 he Air, 

As a geological agent, the air brings about changes partly by its 
component gases and partly by its movements. Its destructive 
action is both chemical and mechanical. The chemical changes are 
probably mainly, if not entirely, due to the moisture of the air, 
and particularly to the gases, vapours and organic matter which 
the moisture contains. IJry air seems to have little or no appreciable 
influence in promoting these reactions. As the changes in question 
are similar to tho.se much more abundantly brought about by rain 
they are described in the following section under the division on rain. 

Among the more recognizable mechanical changes effected in 
the atmosphere, one of considerable importance is to be seen in the 
resiill of great and rapid changes of temperature. Heat expands 
rocks, while cold contracts them. In countries with u great annual 
range of temperature, considerable difficulty is sometimes experienced 
in selecting building materials liable to be little affected by the 
allernate expansion and contraction, which prevents the joints of 
masonry from remaining close and tight. In dry tropical climates, 
where the days are intensely hot and the nights extremely cold, the 
rapid nocturnal contraction produces a strain so great os to rival 
frost in its influence upon the surface of exposed rocks, disintegrating 
them into sand, or causing them to crack or peel off in skins or 
irregular pieces. l>r Livingstone found in Africa (12“ .S. lat., 34“ E. 
long.) that surfaces of rock which during; the day were heated up to 
137° Falir,, cooled so rupidly by radiation at night that, unable to 
sustain the strain of contraction, tlicy split and threw off sliarp 
angular fragments from a few ounces to 100 or 20a Ib in weight. 
In temperate regions this action, though much less pronounced, 
still makes Itself felt. In these climates, however, and still more in 
high latitudes, somewhat similar results are brought alxiut by frost. 

By its motion in wind the air drives loo.se sand over rocks, and in 
course of time abrndes and smoothes them. “ De.sert polish ” is 
the name given to tlie characteristic lustrous .surface thus imparted. 
Holes are said to be drilled in window gln.ss at Capo Cod by the same 
agency. Cavities ore now and then hollowed out of rocks by the 
gyration in them of little fragments of stone or grains of sand kept 
in motion by the wind. Hurricanes form important geological 
agents upon land in uprooting trees, and thus sometimes impeding 
tiui drainage of a country and giving rise to the formation of peat 
mosses. 

The reproductive action of the air arises partly from the effect 
of the chemical and mechanical disintegration involved in the 
process of " weathering," and jiartly from the transporting power 
of wind and of aerial currents. The layer of soil, wliich covers so 
much of the surface of the land, is the result of the decay of the 
underlying rocks, mingled with mineral matter blown over the ground 
by wind, or washed thither by rain, and with the mouldering remains 
of plants and animals. The extent to which fine dust may be 
transported over the surface of the land can hardly be realized in 
countaics clothed with a covering of vegetation, though even there, 
in dry weather during spring, clouds of dust may often be seen 
Iilown away by wind from bare ploughed fields. Interci^ited by the 
leaves of plants and washed down to their roots by rain, this dust 
goes to increase the soil below. In arid climates, where dust clouds 
are dense and frequent, enormons quantities of fine mineral particles 
are thus borne along and accumulated. The remarkable deposit 
of " Loess," which is sometimes more than 1500 ft. thick and covers 
extensive areas in China and other countries, is regarded as due to 
the drifting of dust by wind. Again the dunes of sand so abundant 
along the Inner side of sandy sea-beachss in many difierent ports 
of the world are attributable to the same action. 

(B) WaUr. 

In treating of the epigene action of water In geological processes 
it will be convenient to deal first with its operations in traversing 
the land, and then with those which it performs in the sea. The 
cironlatlon of water from land to sea and again from sea to land 
eonstltutss the fundamental cause of most of the daily changes by 
which the surface of the land is afiected. 

I. Noiii.—Rain effects two kinds of changes upon the surface of 
the land. It acts ckemically upon soils and stones, and sinking under 


ground continues a great series of similar reactions then. It acta 
mechanically, by was^g away loose materials, and thus powerfully 
affecting the contours of the land. Its chemical action depends 
mainly upon the nature and proportion of the substances which, in 
descending to the earth, it abstract fron^ the atmosphere, Mun 
always a&rbs a little air, which, in addition to its nitrogen and 
oxygen, contains carbonic acid, and in minute propc^ons, sodium 
chloride, sulphuric acid and other ingredients, especially inorganic 
dust, organic particles and living germs. Probably the most generally 
efficient of these constituents are oxygen, carbonic acid and organic 
matter. Armed with these reagents, rain effects a chemical decom¬ 
position of the rocks on which it falls, and through which it sinks 
underfund. The principal changes thus producM are as follows; 
(aj Oxidation.—Owing to the prominence of oxygen in rain-water, 
and its readiness to unite with any substance which can contain 
more If it, a thin oxidized pellicle is formed on the surface of many 
rocks on which rain falls, and this oxidized layer if not at once 
washed off, sinks deeper until a crust is formed over the stone. A 
familiar illustration of this action is afforded by the rust, or oxide, 
which fornu on iron when exposed to moisture, though this iron 
may be kept long bright if allowed to remain screened from moist 
air and rain, (t) Deoxidation.—Organic matter having an affinity 
for more o^gen decomposes peroxides by depriving them of some 
part of their share of that element and reducing them to protoxides. 
These changes are especially noticeable among the iron oxides so 
abundantly diffused among rocks. Hence rain-water, in sinking 
tlirough soil and obtaining such organic matter, becomes thereby 
a reducing agent (c) Solution.—This may take place cither by the 
simple action of the water, as in the solution of rock-salt, or by the 
influence of the carbonic acid present in the rain, (d) Formation of 
Carbonates.—A familiar example of the action of carbonic acid 
in rain is to be seen in the corrosion of exposed marble slabs. The 
carbonic acid dissolves some of the lime, which, as a bicarbonate, 
is held in solution in the carbonated water, but in deposited again 
when the water loses its carbonic acid or evaporates. It is not 
luerely carbonates, however, which are liable to this kind of destruc¬ 
tion. Even .silicate.s of lime, potash and soda, combinations existing 
abundantly as constituents of rock.s, arc attacked; their silica is 
liberated, and their alkalis or alkaline oarths, becoming carbonates, 
arc removed in solution, (e) Hydration.—Some minerals, containing 
littie or no water, and therefore called anhydrous, when exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere, absorb water, or become hydrous, 
and are then usually more prone to further change. Hence the rocks 
of which they form part become disintegrated. 

Besides the reactions here enumerated, a considerable amount of 
decay may be observed as the result of the presence of sulphuric 
and nitric acid in the air, especially in that of large towns and 
manufacturing districts, where much coal is consumed. Metallic 
surfaces, as well as various kinds of stone, are there corroded, while 
the mortar of walls may often be observed to be slowly swelling out 
and dropping oft, owing to the conversion of the lime into sulphate. 
Great injury is likewise done from a similar cause to marble monu- 
meuts in exposed graveyards. 

The general result of the disintegrating action of the air and of 
rain, including also that of plants and animals, to be noticed in the 
sequel, is denoted by the term " weathering." The amount of decay 
depends partly on conditions of climate, especially the range of 
temperature, the abundance of moisture, height above the sea and 
exposure to prevalent winds. Many rocks liable to be saturated 
with rain and rapidly dried under a warm sun are apt to disintegrate 
at the surface with comparative rapidity. The nature and progress 
of the weathering ore mainly governed by the composition and 
texture of the rocks exposed to it. Rocks composed of particles 
liable to little chemical change from the influence of moisture are 
best fitted to resist wcathermg, provided they possess sufficient 
cohesion to withstand the mechanical processes of disintegration. 
Siliceous sandstones are excellent examples of this permanence. 
Consisting wholly or mainly of the durable mineral quartz, they are 
sometimes able so to withstand decay that buildings made of them 
still retain, after the lapse of centuries, the chisel-marks of the 
builders, ^me rocks, which yield with comparative rapidity to 
the chemical attacks of moisture, may show little or no mark of 
disintegration on their surface. This is particularly the case with 
certain calcareous rocks. Limestone when pure is wholly soluble 
in acidulated water. Rain falling on such a rock removes some of it 
in solution, and will continue to do so until the whole is dissolved 
away. But where a limestone Is full of impurities, a weathered crust 
of more or less insoluble particles remains after the solution of the 
calcareous port of the stone. Hence the relative purity of limestones 
may be roughly determined by examining their weathered surffices, 
where, if they contain much sand, the grains will be seen projecting 
from the calcareous matrix, and where, should the rock be very 
ferruginous, the yellow hydrous peroxide, or ochre, will be found as 
a powdery crust In limestones containing abundant encrlnltes, 
shells, or other organic remains, the weathered surface commonly 
presents the fossils standing out In relief. The crystalline arrange¬ 
ment of the lime in the organic stmetnres enables them to re&t 
disintegration better than the general mechanically aggregated 
matrix of the rock. An experienced fossil collector wiU always 
seaRh well snch weathered su2ifaces,for he often finds there, delicatdy 
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picked out by the weather, minute and frail fossils which are wholly 
invisible on a freshly broken surface of the stone. Many rocks 
weather with a thick crust, or even decay inwards for many feet or 
yards. Basalt, for example, often shows a yellowish-brown fer¬ 
ruginous layer on its surface, formed by the conversion of its felspar 
into kaolin, and the removal of its calcium silicate as carbonate, 
by the hydration of its olivine and augite and their conversion into 
serpentine, or some other hydrous magnesian silicate, and by the 
conversion of its magnetite into limonite. Granite sometimes shows 
in a most lemarkable way the distance to which weathering can 
reach. It may occasionally be dug into for a depth of 70 or 30 ft., 
the quartz c^stals and veins retaining their origmal positions, while 
the felspar is completely kaolinized. It is to the endlessly varied 
effects of weathering that the abundant fantastic shapes assumed 
by crags and other rocky masses are due. Most varieties of rock 
have their own characteristic modes of weathering, whereby they 
may be recognized even from a distance. To some of these features 
reference wifi be made in Part VIll. 

The mechanical action of rain, which is intimately bound up witli 
its chemical action, consists in washing off the fine superficial 
particles of rocks which have been corroded and loosened by the 
process of weathering, and in thus laying open fresh portions to the 
same influences of decay. The detritus so removed is partly carried 
down into the soil which Is thereby enriched, partly held in suspension 
in the little runnels into which the rain-drops gather as they begin 
to flow over the land, partly pushed downwards along the surface 
of sloping CTound. A good deal of it finds its way into the nearest 
brooks and rivers, which are consequently made muddy by heavy 
rain. 

It is natural that a casual consideration of the subject should lead 
to an impression that, though the general result of the fall of rain 
upon a land-surface must lead to .some amount of disintegration and 
lowering of that surface, the proce.sb must be so slow and slight as 
hardly to be considered of much importance among geological 
operations. But further attention will show such an impression to 
be singularly erroneous. It loses sight of the fact that a change 
which may be hardly appreciable within a human lifetime, or even 
within the compHratively bnef span of geological time embraced in 
the compass of human history, may nevertheless become gigantic 
m Its results in the course of immensely protracted pericSs. An 
instructive lesson in the erosive action of rain may be found in the 
pitted and channelled surface of ground lying under the drip of tlie 
eaves of a cottage. The fragments of stone and pebble.s of gravel 
that form part ot the soil can there be seen sticking out of the ground, 
because being hard they resist the impetus of the falling drops, 
protecting for a time the earth beneath them, while that which 
surrounded and covered tlicm is washed away. From this familiar 
illustration the observer may advance through every stage in the 
disappearance of material which once covered the surface, until he 
comes to examples where once continuous and thick sheets of solid 
rock have been reduced to a few fragments or have been entirely 
removed. Since the whole land surface over which rain fails is 
exposed to this waste, the superficial covering of decayed rock or 
sou, as Hutton insisted, i.s con.stantly, though imperceptibly, travel¬ 
ling outward and downward to the .sea. In this process of transport 
rain is an important carrying agent, while at the same time it serves 
to connect the work of the other disintegrating forces, and to make 
it conducive to the general degradation of the land. Though this 
decay is general and constant, it i.s obviously not uniform. In some 
places where, from the nature of the rock, from the flatness of the 
ground, or from other causes, rain work.s under great difficulties, 
the rate of wa.ste may be extremely .slow. In other places it may 
be rapid enough to be appreciable from year to year. A survey of 
this department of geological activity shows how unequal wasting 
by rain, combined with the operations of brooks and rivers, ha.s 
product tlie details of the present rehef of the land, those tracts 
where the destruction has been greatest forming hollows and valleys, 
others, where it has been less, rising into ridges and bills (Part VIII.). 

Rain-action is not merely destructive, but is accompanied witli 
reproductive effects, chief of which is the formation of soil. In 
favourable situations it has g thered together accumulations of loam 
and earth from neighbouring higher ground, such as the “ brick- 
earth," " head," and “ rain-wa.sh " of the south of England—earthy 
deposits, sometimes full of angular stones, derived from the subaerial 
waste of the rocks of the neighbourhood. 

2. Underground Water.•~‘Of the rain which falls upon the land 
one portion flows off into brooks and rivers by which the water is 
conducted back to the ocean ; the larger part, however, sinks into 
the ground and disappears. It is this latter part which has now 
to M considered. Over and above the proportion of the rainf^ 
which is absorbed by living vegetation and by the soil, there is a 
continual Altering down of the water from the surface into the rocks 
that lie below, where it partly lodges in pores and interstices, and 
partly finds its way into subtmanean j’oints and fissures, in which 
It performs an underground circulation, and ultimately issues once 
mm at the surface in the form of springs {q.v.). In the course of 
this circulation the water performs an un^rtant geological task. 
Not only carrying down with it the substances which the rain has 
abstracted frm the air, but obtaining more acids and organic 
matter from the soil, it is enabled to effect chemical changes in the 


rocks underneath^ and especially to dissolve limestone and other 
ulcarcous formations. So considerable is the extent of this solution 
in some places that the springs which come to the surface, and begin 
there to evaporate and kw some of their carlwnic acid, contain more 
dissolved lime than they can hold. They consequently deposit it 
in the form of calcareous tuff or sinter {q.v.). Other subterranean 
waters issue with a large proportion of iron-salts in solution which 
form deposits of ochre. The various mineral springs so largely 
made use of for the mitigation or cure of diseases owe their pro¬ 
perties to the various salts which tliey have dissolved out of rocks 
underground. As the result of prolonged subterranean solution in 
limestone district.^, passages and caves {q.v.), sometimes of great 
width and length, are formed. When these he near the surface their 
roofs sometimes fall in and engulf brooks and rivers, which then 
flow for some way underground until the tunnels conduct them back 
agam to daylight on some lower ground. 

Besides its chemiwl activity water exerts among subterranean 
rocks a mechanical influence which leads to important changes in 
the topography of the surface. In removing the mineral matter, 
either in wlution or as fine sediment, it sometimes loosens tlie support 
of overlying masses of rock which may ultimately give way on sloping 
ground, and rush down the declivities in the form of landslips. 
These destructive effects are specially trequent on the sides of valleys 
in mountainous countries and on lines of sea-cliff. 

3. Brooks and Rtvers .—As geological agents the running waters 
on the face of the land play an important part in epigene 
changes. Like rain and springs’ they have Iwtli a chemical and a 
mechanical action. I'lie latter receive.s most attention, os it un¬ 
doubtedly is the more important; but the former ought not to be 
omitted in any survey of the general waste of the earth’s surface. 
The water of rivers must passess the powers of a chemical solvent 
like rain and springs, though its actual work in this respect can be 
less ea.sily measured, seeing that river water is directly derived from 
rain and springs, and nece.ssarily contains in solution mmeral sub¬ 
stances supplied to it by Uiem and not by its own operation. Never¬ 
theless, it 18 sometmie.s easy to prove that streams dissolve chemically 
the rocks of their channels. Thus, in limestone districts the base 
of the cliffs of river ravines may be founil eaten away into tunnels, 
arches, and overhanging projections, pre.senling in their smooth 
surfaces a great contrast to the angular jointed faces of the same 
rock, where now exposed to the influence only of the weather on the 
higher parts of the clifl. 

The mechanical action of rivers consists {a) in transporting mud, 
^nd, gravel and blocks of stone from higher to lower levels.; (!>) 
in using these loose materials to widen and deepen their channels 
by erosion ; (r) in depositing their load of detritu.s wherever possible 
and thus to make new geological formations. 

(fl) Transporting Power. —River-water is distinguished from that 
of springs by being less transparent, because it contains more or less 
mineral matter in 8u.spen.sion, derived mainly from what is washed 
down by rain, or carried in by brooks, but partly also from the 
abrasion of the water-channels by the erosive action of the rivers 
themselves. The progress of this burden of detritus may be instruc¬ 
tively followed from the mountain-tributaries of a river down to 
the mouth of the main stream. In the high grounds the water¬ 
courses may be observed to be choked with large fragments of rock 
disenaaged from the cliffs and crags on either side. Traced downwards 
the blocks are seen to become gradually smaller and more rounded. 
They are ground against each other, and upon the rocky sides and 
Iwttom of the channel, getting more and more reduced as they 
descend, and at the .same time abrading the rocks over or against 
which they are driven. Hence a great deal of di^bris is produced, 
and is .swept along by the onward and downward movement of the 
water. The finer portions, such as mud and fine sand, are carried 
in suspcn.sion, and impart the characteristic turbidity to river- 
water ; the coarser sand and gravel are driven along the river- 
bottom. The proportion of suspended mineral matter has been 
ascertained witn more or les.s preci.sion for a number of rivers. As 
an illustrative example of a river draining a vast area with different 
climates, forms of surface and geological structure the Mississippi 
may be cited. The average proportion of sediment in its water was 
ascertained by Humphreys and Abbot to be by weight or 
by volume. These engineers found that, m addition to this 
suspended material, coarse detritus is constantly being pushed 
forward along the bed of the river into the Gulf of Mexico, to an 
amount which they estimated at about 750,000,000 cubic ft. of 
^d, earth and gravel; they concluded that the Mississippi carries 
into the gulf every year an amount of mechanically transported 
sediment sufficient to make a prism one square mile in area and 
266 ft in height. 

[b) Excayatine Power.—Ji is by means of the sand, gravel and 
stones which they drive against the sides and bottoms of their 
channels that streams have hollowed out the beds in which they 
flow. Not only is the coarse detritus reduced in size by the friction 
of the stones against each other, but, at the same time, these materials 
abrade the rocks against wliich they are driven by the current. 
Where, owing to the shape of the bottom of the channel the stones 
are caught in eddies, and are kept Haling round there, toey become 
more and more worn down tbemserves, and at the same time scour 
out basin-shaped cavities, or *' pot-holes," in the solid rock below. 
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Tha tmeven bod of a twiftly flowing otream may in this way be 
honeyoombed with such eroded basms which cbalosco and thus 
sppreciaUy lower the surface of the bed. The Rtooper the channeJ, 
other conastions ibeing equal, the more rapid will bo the erosion. 
Ge6l(q[ical stracture abo affects the character and rate of the excaya- 
tion. Where the rocks are so arranged as to favour the formation 
and persistence of a waterfall, a long chasm may be hollowed out 
like that of the Niagara below the falls, where a herd thick bed of 
nearly flat limestone lies on softer and more easily eroded shales. 
The leitter are scooped out from underneath the limestone, which 
from time to time breaks oft in large mas.w and the waterfall 
gradually retreats up stream, while the ravine is proportionately 
moffthened. To the excavating power of rivers the origin of the 
valley systems of the dry land must lie mainly assigned (see Part 

Vin.). 

(r) Reproductivn Power.—^0 long as a stream flows over a steep 
declivity ils velocity suffices to keep the sediment in suspension, 
but when from any cause, such as a diminution of slope, the velocity 
is checked, the transporting ]iowor is lessened and the sediment 
begins to fall to the bottom and to remain there. Hence various 
river-formed or " alluvial" deposits are laid down. These some¬ 
times cover considerable spaces at the foot of mountains. The 
floors of valleys are strewn with detritus, and their level may thereby 
be sensibly raised. In floods the ground inundated on cither aide 
of a stroBm inlcrcepts some part of the detritus, w’hich is then spread 
over the flood«pUiin and gradually heightens it. At the same time 
the stream continues to erode the channel, and ultimately is unable 
to reach tlic old floal-plain. It consequently forms a now plain at 
a lower level, and thus, by degrees, it comes to be flanked on either 
side by a series of succemive terraces or platforms, each of which 
marks one of its former levels. Where a river enters a large body of 
water its current is checked. Some of its sediment is consequently 
dropped, and by slow accumulation forms a delta {q.v.). On lanci, 
every lake in mountain districts furniBhe.s instances of this kind of 
alluvium. But the most important deltas ore those formed in the 
sea at the mouths of the larger rivers of the globe. Off many coast¬ 
lines the detritus washed from the land gathers into bars, which 
enclose long .strips of water more or less completely separated from 
the aea outside and known as lagoons. A chain of such lagoon- 
barriers stretches for hundreds of miles round the Gulf of Mexico 
and the eastorn shores of the United States. 

4. These sheets of wafer, con.sidered as a whole, do not 
belong to the normal system of drainage on the land whereby valleys 
are excavated. <On the contrary they are exceptional to it: for 
the constant tendency of running water is to flli them up, or to drain 
them by wearing down the barriers thut contam them at their 
outflow. Some of them are referable to movements of the terrestrial 
crust whereby depressions arise on the surface of the land, as has 
been noted after earthquakes. Others iiave arisen from solution 
such as that of rock-salt or of limestone, the removal of which by 
underground waler causes a subsidence of the ground above. A 
third type of lake-basin occurs in regions that are now or have once 
been subject to the erosive action of glaciers (see under next sub¬ 
division, Itnf&Uml Ice). Many small lakes or tarns have been 
caused by the deposit of debris across a valley as by landslips or 
moraines. Consid^ered from a geological point of view, lakes perform 
an important function m regulating the drainage of the ground below 
their outfall and diminishing the destructive effects of floods, in 
Altering the water received from their affluent streams, and in 
providing undisturbed .areas of depmit in which thick and extensive 
lacustrine formations may be accumulated. In the inland basins 
of some dry climates the lakes are salt, owing to excess of evaporation, 
and their bottoms become the sites of chemical deposits, particulariy 
of chlorides of sodium and magnesium, and calcium sulphate and 
carbonate. 

5. Terrentrial Ice. —Each of the forms assumed by frosen water 
has its own characteristic action in geological prooesses. Frost has 
a powerful influence in breaking up anmp soils and surfaces of stone 
in the pores or craoks of which moisture has lodged. The water in 
freeiing expands, and in so doing pushes asunder the component 
particles of soil or stone, or widens the space between the walls of 
}oints or crevices. When the ice melts the loosened grains remain 
apart ready to bo washed away by rain or l^own off by wind, while 
by the widening of Joints large blocks of rock are detadhed from 
the faces of clift.s. Where rivers or lakes ere froaen over the ice 
exerts a marked pressure on their banks; and when it breaks up 
lorn sheets of it are driven ashore, pushing up quantities of gravel 
and stones above the le\Tl of the water. The piling up of the dis¬ 
rupted ice against obstructions in rivers ponds back the water, and 
often leads to destructive floods when the ice barriers break. Where 
the iee.faas formed round boulders in shallow water, or at the bottom 
(" onchor^ice '*), it may lift these up when the frost gives way, 
and may transport them for some dotance. ioe formed in the 
atmo^here, ana tesoending to the ground in the form of hail, often 
cunea 'veot deetniction to vegetation and not infrequently to 
animal dife. Whom the froten moisture reoebee the earth os snow, 
it aorves to 'protect rock, soil and vegetation 'from the effects of 
frost; but xm eloping ground it is apt to give rise to - destructive 
ovolanchBR or lanml^, while indheotly, by its rapid melting, rt 
may oanae serious floods in rivers. 

But the most striking geological work performed by terrestrial 


ice is that achieved by glaciers (g.e.) and ice^shsets. Hieis vast 
masses of moving ice, whcn-tbey descend from mountains wbeve the 
steeper rocks are clem' of snow, receive on their surface the debris 
detached by frost from the deCUvities above, and bear tboe materials 
to lower levels or to the sea. -Enormous quantities of rook«rubbuh 
are thus 'transported in the Alps and other high mountain ranges. 
When tho ioe retreats the bouldeia carried by it are dropped where 
it melts, and left there as memorials of the former extension .of the 
glaciers. Evidence of this nature proves the much wider extent of 
the Alpine ice at a comparatively recent geological date. It can 
also be shown that detritus from Scandinavia has been ice^borne to 
the south-east of -England and far into tlio heart of Europe. 

Tho ioe, by means of grains of sand and pieces of stone which it 
drags alongj scores, scraitches and polishes the surfaces of rock 
underneath it, and, in this way, produces the abundant fine sediment 
that gives the characteristic milky appearance to the rivers that 
issue from the lower ends of gl^iera. By such long^continued 
attrition the rocks arc worn down, portions of them of softer nature, 
or where the ice acts with especial vigour, are hollowed out into 
cavities which, on the disappearance of the ice, may be filled with 
water and bec^e tarns or lakes. Eocks over which lasd-icc has 
passed are marked by a peculiar smooth, flowing outline, which 
forms a contrast to the more rugged surface produced by ordinary 
weathering. They are covered with groovings, which mnge from 
the finest striae left by sharp grains of sand to deep ruts ground out 
by blocks of stone. The trend of thevse markings shows the direction 
in which tho ice flowed. By their evidence the position and-move¬ 
ment of former glaciers in countries from which the ice has entirely 
vanished may be clearly determined (see Glacial I’kriod). 

6. T)ie Sea .—The physical features of the sea arc discussed in 
.separate articles (sec Ocisan and Oceanography). The sea must 
be regarded as the great regulator of temperature and climate over 
the globe, and as thus exerting a profound influence on the distribu¬ 
tion of plant and animal life. Its distinotly geological work is partly 
erosive and partly reproductive. As an eroding agent it must to 
some extent effect chemical decompositions in &e rocks and sedi¬ 
ments over Which it spreads ; but these changes have not yet been 
.satisfactorily studied. Undoubtedly, its chief destructive power 
Ls of a mechanical kind, and arises from the action of its waves in 
beating upon shore-cliffs. By the alternate compression and 
expansion of the air in oreviccs of the rocks on which heavy breakers 
fall, and by the hydraulic pressure which ithese maases of sea-water 
exert on the walls of the fissures mto which they rush, large masses 
of rock are loosened and detached, and caves and turnicls ore drilled 
along the base of sea-cliffs. Probably still more efficacious are the 
blows of the loose shingle, which, caught up and hurled iorward by 
the waves, folia with great force upon the shore <rocks, battering 
them os wi^ a kind of artillery until they are worn away. The 
smooth Rurfacea of the rocks within reach of the waves contrasted 
with their angular forms above that limit bear wKness to the amount 
oi waste, while the rounded forms of the boulders and sbmglc show 
that they too are being continually reduced m size. I'hus the sea, 
by its action on the coasts, produces much sc'diment, which is sw(mt 
away by its waves and currents and strewn over its floor. Besides 
thLs material, it is constantly receiving the fine silt and sand earned 
down by rivers. As the floor of the ocean is tiius the final receptacle 
for the waste of the land, it becomes the chief era on the surface of 
the globe for the accumulation of new stratified formations. And 
such has been one of its great functions since the beginning of 
geological time, as is proved by the rocks that form the visible pari 
of the earth's crust, and consist in great part of marine deposits. 
Chemical precipitates take place more eepecially m enclosed parts 
of the sea, where concentration of the water by evaporation can take 
place, and where layers of sodium clUoride, >calcium sulphate and 
carbonate, and other salte are laid down. But the chief marine 
acoumulations are of detrittU origin. Near the land and for a variable 
distance extending sometimes to 200 or 300 m. from shore the 
deposits consist chiefly of sediments derived irom the waste of the 
land, the finer silts bemg transported farthest from their source. 
At greater depths and distances the ocean floor receives a slow deposit 
of exceedingly fine clay, which is believed to be derived from the 
deccnnpositiDn of pumice and volcanic dust from iusular or sub¬ 
marine volcanoes. Wide tracts of the bottom are covered with 
various formsrof ooze derived from the accumulation of the remams 
of minute organisms. 

(C) lift. 

Among the agents by which geological changes are carried on 
upon .the surface oi the globe living organiams must be enumerated. 
Both plants and animus co-operate with the inorganic agents in 
promoting the degradation of the land. In some cases,.on the other 
band, they proteet rooks from'decay, while, by the accumulation of 
their remains, -they .give rise to extensive formations both .upon -the 
land and in the sea. Their opecationa may ^oce be •described as 
alike deetructive, conservative.and itmroductive. Under this'bead¬ 
ing also theiinfluence of Mon as a geological agent>desarves notice. 

(a) PkMir.—Vegetatioo pieaotes the diaintegration of neks and 
nil in .the following wi^: {i) By ikeeping the suriaees of stone 
moist,.and thus promotisg bothmechonkal and ohemkal disnlutioa, 
as tis lenecially shown livevworts, mosses and other nioistttce- 
loving juants. (a) Bv producing through their decay carbonic and 
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other acids, which, together with decaying organic matter taken up 
by passing moisture, become potent m eficcting the chemical decom- 

g wition of rocks and in promoting the disintegration of soils, ( 3 ) 
y mscrtm^ their roots or branches between joints of roclc, which 
are thereby loosened, so that large slicoi may he eventually wedged 
bS, (4I By attracting xam, as tluck woodb, foreets and peatmioMes 
do, and thus acccluratmg the genera] waste of a country by runmng 
water. (5) Bv promoting the decay of diseased and dead plants and 1 
animals, as when fungi overspread a damp rotting tree or the carcase ! 
of a dead animal. 

That plants also exert a conservative influence on the surface of 
the land is shown in various ways, (i) The formation of a stratum 
of turf protects the soil and rocks underneath from being r^)idly 
dismtegrated and washed away by atmospheric action. [2) Many 
plants, even without forming a layer of turf, serve by their roots or 
branches to protect the loose sand or soil on which they grow from 
being removed by wind. The common sand-carex and other arenace¬ 
ous plants bind the loose sand-dunes of our coasts, and give them a 
permanence, which would at once be destroyed were the sand laid 
Dare again to storms. The growth of shrubs and brushwood along 
the course of a stream not only keeps the alluvial banks from being 
so easily undermined and removed as would otherwise be the case, 
but servob to arrest Uic sediment in flood.s, filtering tlie water and 
thereby adding to the height of the flood plain. (3) Some marine 
plants, like the calcareou.s ntillipores, afford protection to shore 
rocks by covering them with a hard incrustation. The tangles and 
smaller Fua which grow abundantly on the littoral zone break the 
force of the waves or diminish the eflccts of ground .swell. (4) 
Forests and brushwood protect the soil, especially on slopes, from 
being washed away by ram or ploughed up by avalanches. 

Plants contribute by the aggregation of their remains to the 
formation of .stratified deposiU. Some marine algae which secrete 
carbonate of lime not only encrust rocks but give rise to sheets of 
submarine limestone. An analogous part is played in fresh-water 
lakes by various lime-secreting jdants, such as Chara. Long con¬ 
tinued growth of vegetation has, in some regions, produced thick 
accumulations of a dark loam, as in the black cotton soil {yegur) of 
India, and the black earth {tekimozom) of Russia. Peat-mosses 
are formed in temperate and arctic climates by the growth of marsh- 
loving plBnt.s, sometimes to a thickness of ^0 or 50 ft. In tropical 
regions the mangrove swamps on low moist shores form a dense 
jungle, .sometimes 20 m. broad, which protects these shores from the 
sea until, by the arrest of sediment and the constant contribution of 
decayed vegetation, the spongy ground is at last turned into firm 
4oiI. Some plants (diatoms) can abstract silica and build it into 
their framework, so that their remains form a siliceous deposit or 
ooze which covers spaces of the deep sea-floor estimated at more 
than ten milliuns of square miles in extent. 

(6) Anttnah. —These exert a destructive influence in the following 
ways’ (i) By seriously affecting the composition and armngement 
of the vegetable soil. Worms bring up the lower portions of the 
soil to the surface, and while thus promoting its fertility increase 
its liability to be wa-shed aw'ay by rain. Burrowing animals, by 
throwing up the soil and subsoil, expose Uicsc to be dried and blown 
away by the wind. At the same time their subterranean passages 
serve to drain off the superficial water and to injure tlie stability 
of the .surface of the ground above them. In Britain the mole and 
rabbit are familiar cxample.s. (2) By interfering with or even divert¬ 
ing the flow of streams. Thus beaver-dams check the current of 
water-courses, intercept floating materials, and sometimes turn 
.streams into new channel.s. The embankments of the Mis-sissippi 
are sometimes weakened to such an extent by the burrowing.? of the 
cray-fish as to give way and allow the river to inundate the sur¬ 
rounding country. Similar results have happened in Europe from 
subterranean operations of rats. {3) Some mollusca bore into stone 
or wood and by the number of contiguous perforations greatly 
weaken the material. (4) Wany animals exercise a ruinously 
destructive influence upon vegetation. Of the numerous plagues 
of 'this kind the locust, phylloxera and Colorado beetle may cited. 

The most important geological function performed by animaJs is 
the formation of new deposits out of their remains. It is chiefly by 
the lower grades of the animal kingdom that this work is accom¬ 
plished, especially by mollusc.s, corals and foraminifera. Shell-banks 
are formed abundantly in such comparatively shallow and enclosed 
basins as that of the North Sea, and on a much more extensive scale 
on the floor of the West Indian seas. By the coral polyps thick 
masses of ’Umestone.s have been buth up in the warmer seas of the 
f;lobe (see Coral Rbkps), The floor of tnc Atlantic and other oceans 
» covered with a fine calcareous ooze derived mainly from the 
remains of foraminifera, while in other regions the bottom shows a 
siKceous ooze formed almost entirely of radiolaria. Vertebrate 
animals give rise to phosphatic deposits formed sometimes of thehr 
excrement, as in guano and coprolites, sometimes of an accnmulfttion 
of their bones. 

{c) Man.-^No Survey of the geological workings of plant and 
animal life upon the surface of the globe can 'be complete which does 
not tiUce'sccouirt of the influence of man—an influence of enormous 
and 'increarfng consequence in physical geography, tor man has 
introdveefl, as ft an ^element Of ant^ontsm to nature. His 
interference shows itsen in his relations to climste, where he has 
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afieated the meteorological conditiona of different country: (1) 
By removing forests, and laying bare to the sun and winds areas 
which were previously kept cool and damp under trees^ or which, 
lying on the lee side, were protected from tempests, h is supposed 
that the wholesale destruction of the woodlands formerly existing 
in countries bordering the Mediterranean has been in part the cause 
of the present desiccation of these districts. {2} By drainage, whereby 
the discharged rainfall is rapidly removed, and the evaporation is 
lessened, with a consequent diminution of rainfall and some increase 
m the general temperature of a country. (3) By the other processes 
of agriculture, sui^ as the transfonnation of moor and bog into 
cultivated land, and tlie clothing of bare hillsides with green crops 
or plantations of coniferous and hardwood trc*e.s. 

Still more obvious are the results of human interference with the 
flow of water: (i) By incruaaing or diminishing tlie rainfall man 
directly affects the volume of rivers. (2) Hy his drainage operations 
he makes the rain to run off more rapidly than before, and Micreby 
increases the magnitude of floods and 01 the destruction caused by 
them. (3) By wells, bores, mines, or other subterranean works he 
interferes wite the underground waters, and consequently with the 
discharge of springs. (4) By embankmg rivers he confines them to 
narrow channels, sometimes increasing tlieir scour, and enabling 
them to carry their sediment further seaward, sometimes causing 
them to deposit it over the plains and raise their level. (3) Hy his 
engineering operations for water-supply he abstracts water from its 
natural basins and depletes the streams. 

In many ways man alters the asjiect of a country ' (i) By changing 
forest into bare mountain, or clothing bare mountains with forest. 

(2) Hy promoting the growth or causing the removal of peat-mosses. 

(3) By heedlessly uncovering sand-dunes, and thereby setting in 
motion a process of destruction which may convert hundreds of 
acres of fertile land into waste sand, or by prudently planting the 
dunes with aand-loving vegetation and thus arre.sting their landward 
progress. {4) Bv .so guiding the course of rivers as to make them 
aid him in reclaiming waste land, and bnngmg it under cultivation. 
(5) Hy piers and bulwarks, whereby the ravages of the sea arc 
stayed, or by the tlioughtles.s remov'al from the beach of stones 
which the waves had themselves thrown up, and which would have 
wrved for a time to protect the land. ( 0 ) By torniing new dqiosits 
either designedly or incidentally. The roads, bridge.?, canals, 
railways, tunnels, villages and towns with which man lias covered 
the surface of the land will in many cases form a permanent record 
of his presence. Under his hand the whole surface of civilized 
countries w very slowly covered with a stratum, either formed 
wholly by him or due in great measure to his operations and con¬ 
taining many relies of his pre.senee. The soil of anr.iimt towns has 
been mcreased to a depth of many f<*et by their successive destruc¬ 
tions and renovation.?. 

Perhaps the most .subtle of human influences are to be seen in the 
distribunon of plant and animal life upon the globe. Some of man’s 
doing.? in this domain are indeed plain enough, such as the extirpation 
of wild animals, the diminution or destruction of some forms of 
vegetation, the introduction of plants and animal.? useful to himself, 
and especinlly the enormous predominance given by him to the 
cereals and to the spread of sheep and cattle. Hut no sucli extensive 
disturbance of tlie normal conditions of the distribution of life can 
take jilace without carrying with it many .secondary effects, and 
.setting in motion a wide cycle of change and of reaction In the 
animw and vegetable kingdom.?. For example, the incessant 
warfare waged by man again.st birds and beasts of prey in districts 
given up to the chase leads sometimes to unforeseen results. The 
weak game is allowed to live, which would otherwise be killed off 
and give more room for the healthy remainder. Other animals 
which feed perhaps on the same materials as the game are by the 
same cause permitted to live unchecked, and thereby to act*as a 
further hindrance to the spread of the protected .species. But the 
indirect re.sulte of man’s interference with the r6gimc of plants and 
animals still require much prolonged observation. 

Part V. —Geotkctonic or Structural Geology 

From a -study of the nature and composition of minerals and 
rocks, and -an investigation of the diflEerent agencies by which 
they are formed and modified, the geologist proceeds to inquire 
how these materials have been put together so as to build up the 
visible part of the earth’s crust. He soon ascertains that they 
have mot been thrown together wholly at random, but that they 
show a 'recognizable order of arrangement. Some of them, 
especially those of most recent growth, remain in their orig^l 
condition and position, but, in'proportion to their antiquity, 
they igenerolly present increasing Rltemtion, until it may no 
longer 'be possible to tell what -was their pristine stale. As by 
far the largest accessible portion of the terrestrid crust consists of 
stzatifled.jocks, imd -as these fun;^ clear evidence of most of the 
modifications to which th^ hSm 'been subjected in the dong 
eoune ol geological ’history, h » convenient to take them into 
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consideration first. They possess a number of structures which 
belong to the original conditions in which the^ were accumulated. 
They present in addition other structures which have been super¬ 
induced upon them, and which they share with the unstratified 
or igneous rocks. 

I. Original Structures 

(a) Stratified Rocks .—This extensive and important serie.s is 
above all distinguished by possessing a prevailing stratified 
arrangement. Their materials have b«n laid down in laniinae, 
layers and strata, or beds, pointing generally to the intermittent 
deposition of the sediments of which they consist. As this 
stratification was, as a rule, originally nearly or quite horizontal, 
it serves as a base from which to measure any subsequent dis¬ 
turbance which the rocks have undergone. The occurrence of 
false-bedding, i.e. bands of inclined layers between the normal 
planes of stratification, does not form any real exception; but 
indicates the action of shifting currents whereby the sediment 
was transported and thrown down. Other important records of 
the original conditions of deposit are supplied by ripple-marks, 
sun-cracks, rain-prints and concretions. 

From the nature of the material further light is cast on the geo¬ 
graphical conditions in which the strata were accumulated. Thus, 
conglomerates indicate the proximity of old shore-lines, sandstones 
mB» deposits in comparatively shallow water, clays and shales 
point to the tranquil accumulation of fine silt at a greater depth 
and further from land, while fossiliferous limestones bear witness to 
clearer water in which organisms flourished at some distance from 
deposits of sand and mud. Again, the alternation of different kinds 
of sediment suggests a variability in the conditions of depo.sition, 
such as a shifting of the sediment-bearing currents and of the areas 
of muddy and clear water. A thick group of conformable strata, 
that is, a scries of deposits which show no discordance in their 
stratification, may usually be regarded as having been laid down on 
a sea-floor that was gently sinking. Here and there evidence is 
obtainable of the limits or of the progress of the subsidence by what 
is called " overlap." Of the absolute length of time represented by 
any strata or groups of strata no .satisfactory estimates cun yet lx< 
formed. Certain general conclusions may indeed be drawn, and 
comparisons may be made between different series of rucks. Sand¬ 
stones full of false-bedding were probably accumulated more rapidly 
than finely-laminated sliales or clays. It is not uncommon in certain 
Carboniferous formations to find coniferous and other trunks em¬ 
bedded in sandstone. Some of these trees seem to lin\'e been carried 
along and to have sunk, their heavier oi rout end touching the 
bottom and their upper end slanting upward in the direction of the 
current, exactly as in the case of the snags of the Mississippi. In 
other coses the trees have been submerged while still in their position.s 
of growth. The continuous deposit of sand at last ro.se atxive the 
level of the trunks and buried them. It is clear then that the rate 
of deposit must have been sometimes sufficiently rapid to allow 
sand to accumulate to a depth of 30 ft. or more before the decay 
of the wood. Modem instances are known where, under certain 
circumstances, submerged trees may last for some centuries, but 
even the most durable must decay in what, after all, is a brief space 
of geological time. Since continuous layers of the same kind of 
deposit suggest a persistence of geological conditions, while numerous 
alternations of different kinds of sedimentary matter point to 
vicissitudes or alternations oi conditions, it may be supposed that 
the time represented by a given thickness of similar strata was less 
than that shown by the same thickness oi dissimilar strata, because 
the changes needed to bring new varieties oi sediment into the area 
of deposit would usually require the lapse of some time for their 
completion. But this conclusion may often be erroneous. It will 
be best supported when, from the very nature of the rocks wide 
variations in the character oi the water-bottom can be established. 
Thus a group oi shales followed by a fossiliferous limestone would 
almost uways mark the lapse of a much longer period than an equal 
depth of sandy strata, A thick mass oi limestone, made up of 
organic remains which lived and died upon the spot, and whose 
remains are crowded together generation above generation, must 
have demanded many years or centuries for its formation. 

But in all speculations of this kind we must bear In mind that the 
length of time represented by a given depth of strata is not to be 
estnnated merely from their thickness or lithological character. 
The interval between the deposit of two successive laminae of shale 
may have been as long as, or even longer than, that required for 
the formation of one of the laminae. In like manner the interval 
needed for the transition from one stratum or kind of strata to 
another may often have been more than equal to the time required 
for the formation of the strata on either side. But the relative 
chronological importance of th* bars or lines in the geological 
record can seldom be satiihutorily discussed merely on lithological 
grounds. This must mainly be decided on the evidence of organic 
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remains, as shown in Part VI., where the grouping of the stratified 
rocks into formations and systras is described. 

(A) Igneous Rocks .—As part of the earth’s crust these rocks 
present characters by which th^ are strongly differentiated 
from the stratified series. While the broad petrogiaphical 
distinctions of their several varieties remain persistent, they 
present sufficient local variations of type to point to the existence 
of what have been called petrographic provinces, in each of 
which the eruptive masses are connected by a general family 
relationship, differing more or less from that of a neighbouring 
province. In each region presenting a long chronological series 
of eruptive rocks a petrographical sequence can be traced, which 
is observed to be not absolutely the same everywhere, though its 
general features may be persistent. The earliest manifestations 
of eruptive material in any district appear to have been most 
frequently of an intermediate type between acid and basic, 
posing ^ence into a thoroughly acid series and concluding 
with an effusion of basic material. 

Considered as part of the architecture of the crust of the earth, 
igneous rocks are conveniently divisible into two great series: 
(i) those bodies of material which have been injected into the 
crust and have solidified there, and (2) those which have reached 
the surface and have been ejected there, either in a molten state 
as lava or in a fragmental form as dust, ashes and scoriae. The 
first of these divisions represents the plutonic, intrusive or 
subsequent phase of eruptivity ; the second marks the volcanic, 
interstratified or contemporaneous phase. 

I. The plutonic or intrusive rocks, which have been forced into 
tile cru.st and have consolidated there, present a wide range of texture 
from the most coarse-grained granites to the mo.st perfect natural 
glass. Seeing that they have usually cooled with extreme slowness 
underground, they are as a general rule more largely crystalline 
than the volcanic series. The form assumed by each individual 
Ixidy of mtrusive material has depended upon the shape of the space 
into which it has been injected, and where it has cooled and become 
solid. This shape has been determined by the local structure of 
the earth’s crust on the one hand and by the energy of the eruptive 
force on the other. It offers a convenient basis for the classification 
of the intrusive rocks, which, as part of the framework of the crust, 
may thus be grouped according to the shape of the cavity which 
received them, as bosses, sills, dikes and necks. 

Bosses, or stocks, are the largest and most shapeless extravasations 
of erupted material. They include the great bodies of granite which, 
in most countries of the world, have nsen for many miles through 
the stratified formations and have altered the rocks around them 
by contact-metamorphism. Sills, or intrusive sheets, are bed-like 
masses which have been thrust between the planes of sedimentary 
or even of igneous rocks. The term laccolite has keen applied to 
sills which are connected with bosses. Intru.sive sheets are dis¬ 
tinguishable from true contemporaneously intercalated lavas by not 
keeping always to the same platform, but breaking across and 
altoing the contiguous strata, and by the cloaene.ss oi their texture 
where they come in contact with the contiguous rocks, which, being 
cold, chilled the molten material and causM it to consolidate on ita 
outer margins more rapidly than in its interior. Dikes or veins 
are vertical walls or ramifying branches of intrusive material which 
has consolidated in fissures or irregular clefts of the crust. Necks 
are volcanic chimneys which have been filled up with erupted 
material, and have now been exposed at the surface after prolonged 
denudation has removed not only the superficial volcanic masses 
originally associated with them, but also more or less of the upper 
part of the vents. Plutonic rooks do not present evidence of their 

S recise geological age. All tliat can be certainly affirfflcd from 
lem is tliat they must be younger than the rocks into which they 
have been intruded. From their internal structure, however, and 
from the evidence of the rocks associated with them, some more or 
less definite conjectures may be made as to the limits of time within 
which they were probably injected. 

2. The interstratified or volcanic series is oi special importance 
in geology, inasmuch as it contains the records of volcamc action 
during the past history of the globe. It was pointed out in Part I. 
that while towards the end of the 18th and in the beginning of the 
rgth century much attention was paid by Hutton and his followers 
to the proofs of intrusion affordM by what they called the " un- 
erupted lavas " within the earth's ernst, these observers lost sight 
of me possibility that some of these rocks might have been erupted 
at the surface, and might thus be chronicles of volcanic action in 
former geological periods. It is not always possible to satisfactorily 
discrim^te between the two types of contemporaneously inter¬ 
calated and sub^uently injectM material. But rocks of the 
former, type have not btolcen mto or involved the overlying strata, 
and they are usually marked by the characteristic structurps or 
superficial lavas and by their association with volcanic tuffs. By 
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mcam of the evidence which they supply it has been ascertained 
that volcanic action has been manifesto in the globe since the 
earliest geologic^ periods. In the British Isles, for example, the 
volcanic record is remarkably full for tlie long series of ages from 
Cambrian to Permian time, and again for the older Tertiary period. 

2. Subsequently induced Stbucturss 

After their accumulation, whether as stratified or eruptive 
masses, all kinds of rocks have been subject to various changes, 
and have acquired in consequence a variety of superinduced 
structures. It has been pointed out in the part of this article 
dealing with dynamical geology that one of the most important 
forms of energy in the evolution of geological processes is to be 
found in the movements that take place within the crust of the 
earth. Some of these movements are so slight as to be only 
recognizable by means of delicate instruments; but from this 
inferior limit they range up to gigantic convulsions by which 
mountain-chains are upheaved. The crust must be regarded as 
in a perpetual state of strain, and its component materials are 
therefore subject to all the effects which flow from that condition. 
It is the one great object of the geotectonic division of geology to 
study the structures which have been developed in consequence 
of earth-movements, and to discover from this investigation the 
nature of the processes whereby the rocks of tlie crust have been 
brought into the condition and the positions in which we now 
find them. The details of this subject will be found in se[)arate 
articles descriptive of each of the technical terms applied to the 
several kinds of superinduced structures. All that need be 
offered here is a general outline connecting the several portions 
of the subject together. 

One of the most universal of these later structures is to he seen 
in the divisional planes, u.sually vertical or highly inclined, by which 
rocks are split into quadrangular or irregularly shaped blocks. 
To these planes the name of joints has been given. They arc of 
prime importance from an industrial point of view, seeing that the 
art of quarrying consists mainly in detecting and making proper 
use of them. Their abundance in all kinds of rocks, from those of 
recent date up to those of the highest antiquity, aRords a remarkable 
testimony to the strains which the terre.stnm crust has suffered. 
They have arisen sometimes from tension, such as that caused by 
contraction from the drying and consolidation of an aqueous sedi¬ 
ment or from the cooling of u molten mass; sometimes from torsion 
during movements of the crust. 

Although the stratified rocks were originally deposited in a more 
or less nearly horizontal position on the floor of the sea, where now 
visible on the dry land they are seldom found to have retained their 
flatness. On the contrary, they are seen to have been generally 
tilted up at various angles, sometimes even placed on end (crop, 
dip, strike). When a sufficiently large area of ground is examined, 
the inclination into which the strata have been thrown may bo 
observed not to continue far in the same direction, but to turn over 
to the opposite or another quarter. It can then be seen that in 
reality the rocks have been thrown into undulations. From the 
lowest and flattest arches where the departure from horizontality 
may be only trifling, every step may be followed up to intense 
curvature, where the strata have been compressed and plicated as 
if they had been piles of soft carpets (anticline, syncline, monocline, 
geo-anticline, geo-syncline, isoclinal, plication, curvature, qua-qua- 
versal). It has further happened abundantly all over the surface of 
the globe that relief from internal strain in the crust has been obtained 
by fracture, an^ the consequent subsidence or elevation of one or 
both sides of the fissure. The diRerential movement between the 
two sides may be scarcely perceptible in the feeblest dislocation, 
but in the extreme cases it may amount to many thousand feet 
(fault, fissure, dislocation, had ', slicWenrides). The great faults in a 
country are among its moat important structural features, and as 
they not infrequently continue to be lines of weakne.ss in the crust 
iong which sudden slipping may from time to time take place, they 
become the lines of origin of earthquakes. The San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906, already cited, aflords a memorable illustration 
of this connexion. 

It la In a great mountain-chain that the extraordinary complica¬ 
tion of piicat^ and faulted structures in the crust of the earth can 
be most impressively beheld. The combination of overturned folds 
with rupture has been already referred to as a characteristic feature 
in the lups (Part IV.). The pgantic folds have in many places been 
pushed over each other so as to lie almost flat, while the upper limb 
nu not Infrequently been driven for many miles beyrad the lower 
by a rupture along the axis. In this way successive slices of a thick 
series of formations have been carried northwards on the northern 
slope of the Alps, and have been piled so abnormally above each 
other that some of their oldest members recur several times on 
diflierent thrust-planes, the whole being underlain by Tertiary 


strata (see Alps), Further proof of the colossal compression to 
which the rocks have been subjected is aflorded by their intense 
crumpling and corrugation, ana by the abundantly fauited uid 
crushed condition to which they have been reduced. Similar 
evidence as to stresses in the terrestrial crust and the important 
changes which they produce among the rocks may also Ix' obtained 
on a smaller scale m many non-mountainous countries. 

Another marked result of the compression of tlie terrestrial crust 
has been induced in some rocks by the production of the fissile 
structure which is typically shown in roofing-slate (cleavage). 
Closely connected with this internal rearrangement has been the 
development of microscopic microlites or crystals (rutile, mica, Ac.) 
in argillaci-ous slates which were undoubtedly originally fine marine 
mud and silt. From this incipient form of metamnri)hi!im successive 
stages may be traced through the various kinds of argillite and 
phyllite into mica-schist, and tlience into more crystalline gneissoid 
varieties (foliation, .slate, micu-schist, gneiss). The Alps aSord 
excellent illustrations of Uiesc transformations. 

The fiasiires produced in the crust are sometimes clean, sharply 
defined divisional planes, like cracks across a pane of glass. Much 
more usually, however, the rocks on either side have been broken uji 
by the Irirtion oi movement, and the fault is marked by a variable 
breadth ot this broken material. Sometimes the walls have separated 
and molten rock has risen from below and solidified between them 
us a dike. OceasionuUy Uic fissures have opened to the surface, 
and have txsm filled in from above with detritus, as in the sandstone- 
dikes oi Colorado and California. In mineral districts the fissures 
have been filled with various spars and ore,s, forming what are known 
as mineral veins. 

Where one series of rocks is covered by another without any 
break or discordance in tiie stratification they are said to be con¬ 
formable. But where the older scries has been tilted up or visibly 
denuded bt'forc being overlain by the younger, the latter is termed 
unconformahle. This relation is one of the greatest value in 
■structural geology, for it marks a gap in the geological record, which 
may represent a vast lajise oi time not there recorded by strata. 

Pakt VI.— Palarontolooical Geology 

Thi.s division of the scietioe deals with fossils, or the traces 
of plants and animals prc.sorved in the rocks of the earth’s crust, 
and endeavours to gather from them information as to the history 
of the globe and its inhabitants, The term “ fossil ” (Lat. 
fossilis, from fodne, to dig up), meaning literally anything 
“ dug up,” was formerly applied indiscriminately to any mineral 
substance taken out of the earth’s crust, whether organized or 
not. Since the time of Lamarck, however, the meaning of the 
word has been restricted, .so as to include only the remains or 
tracc.s of plants and animals preserved in any natural formation 
whether hard rock or superficial deposit. It includes not merely 
the petrified structures of organisms, but whatever was directly 
connected witfi or produced by these organisms. Thus the 
resin which was exuded from trees of long-jserished forests 
is as much a fus.sil as any portion of the stem, leaves, flowers 
or fruit, and in some re-spects is even more valuable to the 
geologist than more determinable remains of its parent trees, 
because it has often preserved in admirable perfection the insects 
which flitted about in the woodlands. The burrows and trails 
of a worm preserved in sandstone and shale claim recognition as 
fossils, and indeed are commonly the only indications to be met 
with of the existence of annelid life among old geological forma¬ 
tions. The droppings of fishes and reptiles, called coprolites, 
are excellent fossils, and tell their tale as to the presence and 
food of vertebrate life in ancient waters. The little agglutinated 
cases of the caddis-worm remain as fossils in formations from 
which, perchance, most other traces of life may have passed 
away. Nay, the very handiwork of man, when preserved in 
any natural manner, is entitled to rank amon^ fossils; as 
where his flint-implements have been dropped mto the pre¬ 
historic gravels of river-valleys or where his canoes have been 
buried in the silt of lake-bottoms. 

A study of the land-suifoces and sea-floors of the present time 
shows that there are so many chances against the conservation 
of the remains of either terrestrial or mome animals and plants 
that if, as is probable, the same conditions existed in former geological 
periods, we should r^ard the occurrence of organic remains among 
the stratified formations of the earth’s crust as generally the result 
of various fortunate accidents. 

Let us consider, in the first place, the chances for the preservation 
of remains4>f the present fauna anMora of a country. The surface 
of the land may be deiis<^ dotbw with forest and abundantly 
peopled with animal life. But the trees die and moulder into sou. 
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The'anhnalg, too, disappear, generation after generation, and leave 
y*' "o perceptible traces of their existence. If we were not aware 
from autnentic records that central and northern Europe were 
covered with vast forests at the beginning of our era, how could we 
know this fact ? What has become of the herds of wild oxen, the 
bears, wolves and other denizens of primeval Europe ? How could 
we prove from the examination of the surface soil of any country 
that those creatures had once abounded there ? The conditions for 
the preservation of any relics of the plant and animal life of a ter¬ 
restrial surface must obviously be uways exceptional. They are 
supplied only where the organic remains can lie protected from the 
air and suiierficial decay. Hence they may be observed in (i) the 
deposits on the floors of lakes ; (2) in peat-mosses; (3) in deltas at 
river-mouths ; and (4) under the stalagmite of caverns in limestone 
districts. But in these and other favourable places a mere infinitesi¬ 
mal fraction of the fauna or flora of a land-surface is likely to be 
entomlied or preserved. 

In the second place, altliough in the .sea the conditions for the 
Iireservation of organic remains .are in many respects more favourable 
than on land, they are apt to be friistratecl by many adverse circum¬ 
stances. While the level of the land remains stationary, there can 
t>e but little effective entombment of marine organisms in littoral 
deposits : for only a limited accumulation of sediment will be formed 
until subsidence of the sea-floor takes place. In the trifling beds of 
.sand or gravel tlirown up on a stationary shore, only the harder and 
more durable forms of life, such as gastropods and lamellibranchs, 
which can withstand the triturating effects of the beach waves, are 
likely to remain uneffaced. 

Oelow tide-marks, along the margin of the land where sediment 
is gr.idually deposited, the conditions are more favourable for flic 
preservation of marine organisms. In the sheets of sand and mud 
Lliere laid down the harder parts of many forms of life may be 
entombed and protected from decay. But only a small proportion 
of the total marine fauna may be expected to apjicar in such deposits. 
At the best, merely littoral and shallow-water forms will occur, and, 
even under the most favourable conditions, they will represent but 
a fraction of the whole assemblage of life in tlie.se juxta-terrestrial 
parts of the ocean. As we recede from the land the rate ol deposition 
of sediment on the sea-floor roust become feebler, until, in the remote 
central abysses, it reaches a liardly appreciable minimum. Except, 
therefore, where some kind of ooze or otlier deposit is accumulating 
In these more pelagic regions, the conditions must be on the whole 
unfavourable ior the preservation of any adtsiuate representation 
ol the deep-sea fauna. Hard, durable objects, such as teeth and 
boneS| may slowly accumulate, and be protected by a coating of 
peroxide of manganese, or of .some of the silicates now forming here 
and there over the deep-soa bottom; or the rate of growth of the 
abysmal deposit may Iw so tardy that must of the lemains of at 
least the larger animals will disappear, owing to decay, before they 
can be covered up and preserved. Any such deep-soa formation, 
If raised into land, would supply but a meagre picture of the whole 
life of the sea. 

It would thus appear that the portion of the sea-floor l>est suited 
for receiving and proserving the most vaiiod as.senil)lage of marine 
organic remains is the area m front of the land, to which rivers and 
currents bring continual supplies of .sediment. Tlie most favourable 
conditions for the aecumnlation of a thick mass of marine fossiliferous 
strata will arise when the area of deposit is iimlergumg a gradual 
subsidenui. If the rate of depression and that of deposit were equal, 
or nearly so, the movement might proceed for a vast period without 
producing any great apparent change in marine geography, and even 
without seriously atiecting the distributkm of life over the sea-Hoor 
within the area of subsiaencc. Hundreds or thousands of feet of 
sedimentary strata might in this way be heaped up round the con¬ 
tinents, containing a fragmentary series of organic remains belonging 
to those forms of comparatively shallow-water life which had hard 
parts capable of preservation. There can be little doubt that such 
has, m fact, been the history of the main mass of stratified formations 
in the earth’s crust. By far tlie largest proportion of these piles 
of marine strata has unqinaitionably been laid down in water of no 

f reat depth within the area of deposit of terrestrial sediment. 

he enormous thickness to which they attain seems onlv explicable 
by prolonged and repeated movements of submdence, interrupted, 
however, as we know, by other movements of a contrary kind. 

Since the conditions for the preservation of organic remains exist 
more favourably under the sea than on land, marine organisms must 
be far more abundantly conserved than those of the land. This is 
true to-day, and has, as far as known, been true in all past geological 
tune. Hence for the purposes of the geologist the fossil remains of 
marine forms of life tar surpass all others in value. Among them 
them will necessarily be a gradation of importance, regulated chiefly 
by their relative abundance. Now, of all the marine tribes which 
live within the Juxta-terrcstriol belt of sedimentation, unquestionably 
the klnlluBca stand in the place of pre-eminence as regards their 
aptitude for becoming fossils. They almost all possess a hard, durable 
shuU, capable of r«istin| considerable abrasion and readily passing 
into a mineralised condition. I'licy ore extremely abundant Mtb as 
to , individuals and genera. They occur on the shore within tide 
marb, and range thence down into the abysses. Moreover, they 
appear to have possessed these qualifications from early geological 


times. In the marine MoUnsea, therefore, we have a common ground 
of comparison between the stratified formatkns of difierent perioda 
They have been styled the alphabet of palaeontological inquiry. 

There are two main purposes to which fossils may be put in 
geological research : (i) to throw light upon former conditions 
of physical geography, such as the presence of land, rivers, 
lakes and seas, in places where they do not now eidst, changes 
of climate, and the former distribution of plants and animals ; 
and (2) to furnish a guide in geological chronology whereby 
rocks may be classified according to relative date, and the facts 
of geological history may be arranged and interpreted as a 
connected record of the earth’s progress. 

1. As examples of the finit of these two directions of inquiry 
reference may be made to {a) former land-surfaces revealed by the 
occuirence of layers of soil with tree-stump.s and roots still m the 

osition of growlli (.see Purbkckian) ; (h) ancient lakes proved by 
eds of marl or limestone full of lacustrine shells ; (r) old sea-bottom.s 
marked by the occurrence of murine organisms; (d) varmtions m 
tlie quahty of the water, such as fre.slmeas or saltness, mdicated by 
changes in tlie size and shaixi of the fossils ; (r) proxunity to former 
land, suggested by the oteurreiice of abundant drift-wood in the 
strata: (/) former conditions of climate, different from the present, 
as evidenced bv such organisms as tropical types of plants and 
animals intercalated among the strata of temperate or northern 
countries, 

2. In applying fossils to the detcrminaticai of geological chronology 
it is first necessary to ascertain the order of superposition of the 
rocks. Obviously, in a conlinuous series of undisturbed sedmientary 
deposits the lowest must necessarily be tlie oldest, and the plants or 
animals which they contain must liavc lived and died before auy of 
the organisms that occur in the overlying strata. This order of 
superpo.sitinn having been settled in a senes of formations, it is 
founci that the fossils at the Iwttom are not quite the same as those 
at the toll of the senes. Tracing the beds upward, we discover that 
specie.s after siiecies of the lowest platforms disappears, until perhaps 
not one of than is found. With the cessation of these older species 
otliers make their entrance. These, in turn, are found to die out, 
and to be replaced by newer forms. Alter patient examination ol 
the rocks, it lias been ascertained that every well-marked " forma¬ 
tion," or group of strata, is choractei ized by its own .species or 
genera, or by a general assemblage, or /a/ies, of organic forms, 
audi a gaieralization can only, of course, be determined by actual 
practical experience over an area of some eaze. When the typical 
fossils of a formation are known, they serve to identify that formation 
in its progress across a country. Thus, in tracts where the true 
order of superposition cannot Ixi determined, owing to the want ol 
sectious or to the disturbed condition of tiie rocks, fossils serve as a 
means of ideutificabon and furnish a guide to the succession of the 
rocks. They even demonstrate that m some mountainous ground 
the beds have been turned completely upside down, where it 
can be shown that the fossils m what are now the uppermo.st 
strata ought properly to he underneath those m the beds below 
them. 

It is by tlidr characteristic fos.sils that the stratified rocks of ihe 
earth's crust can be most satisfactorily subdivided into convenient 
groups of strata and classed in chronological order. Each " forma¬ 
tionis distinguished liy its own peculiar assemblage of organic 
remains, by means of which it can be followed and recognized, even 
amid tlio crumplings and dislocations of a disturbed region. The 
same general succession of organic types can be observed over a 
large part of the world, though, of course, with important modifica¬ 
tions in different countries. This similarity of succession has been 
termed ItomoHuis, a term which expresses the fact tliat the order 
in which the leading types of organized c.\istence have appeared 
upon tlie earth has been similar even in widely separated regions. 
It is evident that, in this way, a reliable method of comparison 
is furnished, whereby the stratified formations of difierent parts of 
the eartii's crust can be brought into relation with each other. 
Had Uie geologist continued to remain, os in the days of Werner, 
hampered by toe limitations imposed by a reliance on mere litho¬ 
logical characters, he would liavc maefe little or no progress in 
deciphering toe record of the succassive phases of the history of 
the globe chronicled in the cru.st. Just as, at the present time, 
sheets of gravel in one place arc contemporaneous with sheets of 
mud at another, so in the past all kinds of sedimentation have been 
in progress simultaneously, and those of one period may not be 
distinguishable in themselves from those of another. Little or no 
reliance can be placed upon lithological resemblances or difiercnccs 
in comparing toe sedmientary formations of difierent countrie.s. 

In making use of fossil evidence for the purpose of subdividing 
toe stratified rocks of the earth’s crust, it is found to be applicable 
to toe smaller details of stratigraphy as well as to toe definition of 
la^ groups of strata. Thus a particular stratum may be marked 
by the pocurrence in it of various fossils, one or more of which may 
be distinctive, either from occurring in no other bed above and 
below or from special abundance in that stratum. One or more of 
these species is therefore Used as a guide to the occurrence of the bed 
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Question, which is called by the name of the moat abundant 
s^ics. In t^ TOy what la called a "geological horiaon.^r 
ls*fixed ^ position in the aeries ol formations 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature in the progress of palaeonto¬ 
logical geology during the last half century haJ^ l4n the rScoSn 
and wide appluatmu of this method of loiial stratigraphy which 

oi William lttmou .4 

Idea, Strata identified by Orgamred l oasiLs." It was first carried 

fOTmaiion*f ** t in reference to the Jurassic 

temations, notably by h. A. von yuenstedt and C. A. t^el in 

Ooi^rs" d=!^“fe O/higny in Prance. The publicatSn ol 

Opptls cl.ttbic work Die Jura/ormaiton England:,, Irankmihs und 
sudwcsUichen DeutsMands (1856-1S5S) marked an epoch m the 
Keplogy. Combining what had Is-en 
observers with his own laborious researchis in 
Prance England, Wurttembergand Havana, he drew up a dassifica- 
1 Jurassic .system, grouping its several formations into ronas, 
each charaeteri/ed by some dustinetly predoinmanl tesil alter whicli 
It was named (SM Lias). The same method of classification was 
^temarcis extended to the Cretaceous senes hv A, D. d'tlrbignv 
***^ Mesozbie rocks Irom thi’ 

(..IkUli has now been jiarfitioneil mto sones 
each named after .some chararU'nstic species nr genu.s of fossils’ 
h s extended to the Palaeo/ou 

formations, though as yet less fully than to the younger parts of the 
pological record. It has lieen successfully applied by Professor C 
L-ipworth to the mvestigatioii ol the Siliiriau senes (see Sillikian 
punoviuAN SvsTEM). He ioiiiid that the .species of gmptohtes 
havo Luch n comjjarativdy narrow verttoal rangr, find they mav 
ransecpiently tw used for stratigraphieal pui poses. Applying the 
S^^s'ieni"' t < ‘. 1 ''“ ‘“■■'fuiK*-', to the highly |,hcat>-d Silunuii rocks of 

able In W “i ’’y "" Kraptohles he was 

able to work oiil the stiiicture of the ground Each gro.it group of 

mel. iT" '^i" craptolitic rones, and by their 

mi^ns could be identified not only in tlie original complex Scottish 
area, but in England and Wales and in IivUud. It was eventually 
a.scertamed that the succe.ssion ol rones in Great BnUim could be 
rocognized on tlie fonlinent, m North America and even m Australia, 
ine brdcniopod'j and tnlobitos have Ijkrwisc ix'fn made use ol for 
sonal purpoBCN umo^ the oldest sodimontary fonnationH. The 
most ancient of the Palaeozoic systems has as its fitling base the 
UlemUius zone. 

Within unclofiaed and no doubt variable cooirranhical Innits 
ralnconlological zones have been found to l>e remarkably persistent. 

as K^ural order, but not always 

ith equal dehniteness. 1 he typo iossil may appe.ar in .some districts 
on a lughor or a lower platlorm tlian it does m others. Only to a 
limited degree is there any eoincidonce between lithological variations 
m the strata and the sequence of tlie zones, lu the Jurassic forma¬ 
tions, indeed, where frequent altcrnatian.s of different sedimenUiry 
matermls aie to be met with, it is in some case.s ixcssible to trace a 
definite upward or downward hmit for a rone by some abriml 
CJiange in the sedimentation, such as from limestone to sliale. But 
sueh a preu.se demarcation is imjKissible where no distmet bands of 
different sediments arc to be seen. The zones can then only Ik 
v^uejy determined by finding their characteristic fossils, and notinE 
where these begin to appear m the strata .and where they cease. 
It would ^om, therefore, that the .sequence of palaeontoloEical 
zones, or hfe-horizoas, lias not depended merely upon changes in 
the nature gf the cooditioiis under whicli tlie organisms lived. We 
should naturally expect tliat these clumges would have liad a marked 
influence; that, for instance, a difference should lie perceptible 
between the character of the fossihs m a hmostoiie and that of those 
m a slule or a sandstone. The environment, when a limestone was 
m course of deposition, would gener.Uly be one of clear water, 
favourable for a more vigorous and more varied fauna tlian where 
a .shale senes was accumulating, when the water would be dis¬ 
coloured, and only such animals would eoatinuc to live in it, or on 
the bottom, as could maintain tliomselvcs in tlic mulst of mud. 
Hut no .siicji htholo^ical re.i on, betokening geographical ch,angc.s 
that would affect living creatures, can be adduced as a tintvcrsallv 
applicable explanation of the occurrence and bimtation of palaeon¬ 
tological zones. One of these zones may be only a few inches or 
feet or yards in vertical extent, and no obvious lithological or other 
caii.so can he seen why its .specially characteristic fossils should 
not be found just as frequently in the similar strata aliove and 
below. There is often little or no evidence of any serious change 
in the conditions of sedimentation, still less of any widespread 
physical disturbance, such as tlie catastrophes by which the 
oWer geologists explained the extinction of successive types of 

It has been suggested that, whore the life-zones are well defined 
sedunentation has been eKtremely slow, and that though these zones 
follow each other with no break m the sedimentation, they were 
really separate by prolonged intervals of time during which organic 
evolntloa could come cffecttvdy into play. But it is not easy to 
explain how, lor example In the Lower Lias, there could have beta 
a euocessian of prodigioos intervisls, when practieally no eediraent 
was laid down, and yet that the strata should show no sign of con- 
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temporaneous disturbance or denudation, but succeed each other 
M if they had been accumulated by one continuouB process of 
deport. It must be admitted iJiat the problem o£ luc-Eona in 
stratimphical geology lias not yci been solved. 

^ As Darwin first cogently showed, the histor>' of life has been very 
imper fectly registered in the stratified parts of the earth's crust. 
Apart from the fact that, even under the most favourable conditions, 
^ proportion of tiic total flora and fauna of any penoa 
would be preserved in the fositsil htate, enonnouK gaps occur where 
no record has survived at all. It is as if whole chapters and b^k& 
wwe miwtng from a historical work. Some of tliese lacunae are 
sufncientty obvxiua, Thus, in some cases, jx)wcrtul dislocations have 
Uirown considerable ixirtions of the rocks out of sight Sometimes 
extensive nictamorphism has so affected them that tlieir original 
characters including their organic contents, liave been destroyed. 
Uttenest of nil. denudation has come into pl.iv. and va.st musseB of 
10i>siltferou8 rock liavc been entirely worn away, as is demonstrated 
by the abundant unconformabihties m the stiucture of the earth’s 
crust. 

While the mere fact that one .senes of rock.', lies unconformably 
on another nrcjves the lapse of a consult ruble inti'rval between their 
wjjpective dates. Uu‘ relative length ol this mtcival may Bometimci 
be proved by means of fossil evidence, and by this alone. Let ub 
suppose for example, that u certain grouji ol lormatiuiis has been 
uistujbed, iipriused. denuded and covered iinconfomiably by a 
second gionp. In lithological characters the two may closely re.semble 
each other, and there may l>e notiiing to show that the gap repre¬ 
sented by their iineontorinability i.s t»f an important character. In 
many eases, indeed, it would Ik.' quite iinpo.ssible to pronounce any 
well-grounded judgment as to the amount of interval, even measured 
by the vague relative standards ol geologual chronology. Hut if 
each group contains a well-preserved suite of organic rcnianu, it 
may not only lx: j.>osHiUe, i>ut easy, to Stiy exactly how much of the 
geological reconl has been left out between the two.setsof foimatiomi. 
By comparing the fossils \sith those obtained from regions where the 
I i'' more complete, it nmy be a.scertaincd, pi'rhaps, 

that the lower rocks Ixilong to a ct'riain platlorm or stage in geological 
liistory winch lor oui present ptirpoie we may call 1 ), and that the 
upper rocka can m like maimer be paralleled with .staxe H. It would 
be then ajiparent lliut ai this locality the thronicles of three cteat 
^olotfical periods E, T, and (. weie wanting, w'hirh are elsewhere 
found to be intrrea’itud betwtx'ii D and 11 . The lapse of time repre- 
aented by thi« uneontormability would UiuH be equivalent to that 
required lor the aeeumulation of the lliiec miasmg toroiationb in 
th^e regions where sedimentation was more contimious. 

Fossil evidenre may be made to prove the exist nice of gaps which 
pe not otherwise aiiparent. As has been already lemaritwl, changeis 
m organic forms must, on the whole, have been extremely slow 10 
the gi^logical past. The whole species of a sea-floor could not pass 
entirely away, and be lejiUeed by other forms, without the lapse 
of long period of time. If then among the conformable stratified 
formations of former ages we enroiinter sudden and abrupt changes 
in the fanes of the fossils, we may be certain that these mu.st mark 
omis.sions in tlie record, which we may hope to fill m from a more 
])er/eet series eLsewhere. The complete biological contrasts between 
the fossil contents of imconformalile .strata arc snHiciently explicable. 
It is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of those w-hich occur 
where the beds are stnctly conformable, aiul where no evidence can 
be observed of any considerable change of phyi ical conditions at the 
tune of deposit. A group of .strata having the .same general litho¬ 
logical characters throughout mav be marked by a great discrepance 
between the fossils above and Iwlow a certain line. A fw species 
i^y pass from the one into the other, or perliap.s every species may 
be shtferent, in cases of this kind, when proved to be not merely 
local but iicrsisteiit over wiile areas, we must admit, notwithstanding 
the apparently undisturbed and fontinuous cliaraiter of the original 
deposition of the strata, that the abrupt transition from the one lanes 
rf fossils to the other represents a long interval of time which bos not 
been recorded by tlK- deposit of strata. A. C. Kamsuy, who called 
attention to tlie.se gaps, termed them " breaks in the succession of 
organic remains,” He showed that they occur abundantly among 
the Palaeozoic and Secondary rocks of England. It » obvious, of 
eonrao, that such breaks, even though Iraceahlc over wide regions, 
were not general over the whole globe. 1 here have never bMn any 
universal interruptions in the continuity 0/ the duun of being, 
so far as geological evidence can .show. But the physical changes 
which caused the breaks may have been general over a zoological 
district or minor region. They no doubt often caused the complete 
extinction of geunra aud species which hod a small geograohital 
ra^e. 

From all tliasc facts it is clear that the geological record, a.s It now 
exists, Is at the be.st hut an imperfect chronicle of geological history. 
In no country Is it complete. The lacunae of one region must be 
rapped from another. Tet in proportion to the geographical 
distance between the localities where the gaps occur and those 
whence the missing intervals are supplied, the element of uncertainty 
in our reajiing of the record is flijereBsed. The moat desirable 
method of research is to exhausf '.thc evidence lor each area or 
prot^ce, and to cinnpare the general order of its succesrion os a 
whole with that which can be established for other provinces. 
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Pari VII.—Straucraphical Geolocv 
This branch of the science arranges the rocks of the earth’s 
crust in the order of their appearance, and interprets the sequence 
of events of which they form the records. Its province is to 
cull from the other departments of geology the facts which may 
be needed to show what has been the progress of our planet, 
and of each continent and country, from the earliest times of 
which the rocks have preserved any memorial. Thus from 
mineralogy and petrography it obtains information regarding 
the origin and subsequent mutations of minerals and rocks. 
From dynamical geology it learns by what agencies the materials 
of the earth’s crust have been formed, altered, broken, upheaved 
and melted. From geotectonic geology it understands the 
various processes whereby these materials were put together 
so as to build up tlie complicated crust of the earth. From 
palaeontological geology it receives in well-determined fossil 
remains a clue by which to discriminate the different stratified 
formations, and to trace the grand onward march of organized 
existence upon this planet. Stratigraphical geology thus 
gathers up the sum of all that is made known by the other 
departments of the science, and makes it subservient to the 
interpretation of the geological history of the earth. 

The leading principles of stratigraphy may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. In every stratigraphical research the fundamental requisite 
is to establish the order of superposition of the strata. Until 
this is accomplished it is impossible to arrange the dates, and 
make out the sequence of geological history. 

2. The stratified portion of the earth's crust, or what has been 
called the “ geological record,” can be subdivided into natural 
groups, or series of strata, characterized by distinctive organic 
remains and recognizable by these remains, in spite of great 
changes in lithological character from place to place. A bed, 
or a number of beds, linked together by containing one or more 
distinctive species or gencm of fossils is termed a sowe or horison, 
and usually bears the name of one of its more characteristic 
fossils, os the Platiorbfs-zoM of the Lower Lias, which is so 
called from the prevalence in it of the ammonite Pstloceras 
planorbis. Two or more such zones related to each other by the 
possession of a number of the same characteristic species or 
genera have been designated beds or an assise. Two or more 
sets of beds or assises similarly related form a group or stage; a 
number of groups or stages make a series, formation or section, 
and a succession of formations may Ixi united into a system. 

3. Some living species of plants and animals can be traced 
downwards through the more recent geological formations ; 
but the number which can be so followed grows smaller as the 
examination is pursued into more ancient deposits. With their 
disappearance other species or genera present themselves which 
are no longer living. These in turn may be traced backward into 
earlier formations, till they too cease and their places are taken by 
yet older forms. It is thus shown that the stratified rocks contain 
the records of a gradual progression of organic forms. A species 
which has once died out does not seem ever to have reappeared. 

4. When the order of succession of organic remains among the 
stratified rocks has been determined, they become an invaluable 
guide in the investigation of the relative age of rocks and the 
structure of the land. Each zone and formation, being character¬ 
ized by its own species or genera, may be recognized by their 
means, and the true succession of strata may thus be confidently 
established even in a country wherein the rocks have been 
shattered by dislocation, folded, inverted or metamorphosed. 

5. Though local differences exist in regard to the precise zone 
m which a given species of organism may make its first appeamce, 
the general order of succession of the organic forms found in the 
rocks is never inverted. The record is nowhere complete in any 
region, but the portions represented, even though extremely 
imperfect, always follow each other in their proper chronological 
order, unless where disturbance of the crust hns intervened to 
destr^ the original sequence. . 

6. The relative chronological value of the divisions of the 


geological record is not to be measured by mere depth of strata. 
While it may be reasonably assumed that, in general, a great 
thickness of stratified rock must mark the passage of a long 
period of time, it carmot safely be afilrmed that a much less 
thickness elsewhere must represent a correspondingly diminished 
period. The need for this caution may sometunes be made 
evident by an unconformability between two sets of rocks, as 
has already been explained. The total depth of both groups 
together may be, say 1000 ft. Elsewhere we may find a single 
unbroken formation reaching a depth of ro,ooo ft.; but it would 
be unwarrantable to assume that the latter represents ten times 
the length of time indicated by the former two. So far from 
this being the case, it might not be difficult to show that the 
minor thickness of rock really denotes by far the longer geological 
interval. If, for instance, it could be proved that the upper 
part of both the sections lies on one and the same geological 
platform, but that the lower unconformable series in the one 
locality belongs to a far lower and older system of rocks than the 
base of the thick conformable series in the other, then it would 
be dear that tlie gap marked by the unconformability really 
indicates a longer period than the massive succession of deposits. 

7. Fossil evidence furnishes the chief means of comparing the 
relative value of formations and groups of rock. A “ break in 
the succession of organic remains,” as already explained, marks 
an interval of time often uhrepresented by strata at the place 
where the break is found. The relative importance of these 
breaks, and therefore, probably, the comparative intervals 
of time which they mark, may be, estimated by the difference 
of the facies or general character of tlie fossils on each side. 
If, for example, in one case we find every species to be dissimilar 
above and below a certain horizon, while in another locality only 
half of the species on each side are peculiar, we naturally infer, 
if the total number of species seems large enough to warrant 
the inference, that the interval marked by the former break 
was much longer than that marked by the second. But wc may 
go further and compare by means of fossil evidence the relation 
between breaks in the succession of organic remains and the 
depth of strata between them. 

Three formations of fossiliferous Etrata, A, C, and H, may occur 
conformably above each other. By a comparison of the fossil 
contents of all parts of A, it may be ascertained that, while some 
species arc peculiar to its lower, others to its higher portions, yet the 
majority extend throughout the formation. If now it is found that 
of the total number of species in the upper portion of A only one-third 
passes up into C, it may be inferred with some plausibility that the 
time represented by the break between A and C was really longer 
than that required for the accumulation of the whole of the formation 
A. It might even be possible to discover elsewhere a thick inter¬ 
mediate formation B filling up the gap between A and C, In like 
manner were it to be discovered that, while the whole of the formation 
C is characterized by a common suite of fossil-s, not one of the species 
and only one half of the genera pass up into H, the inference could 
hardly be resisted that the gap between the two formations marks 
the passage of a far longer interval than was needed for the deposition 
of the whole of C. And thus we reach the remarkable conclusion 
that, thick though the stratified formations of a country may be, 
in some cases they may not represent so long a total period of time 
ns do the gaps in their succession,—in other words, that non-deposi¬ 
tion was more frequent and prolonged than deposition, or that the 
intervals of time wdiich have been recorded by strata have not been 
so long as those which have not been so recorded. 

In all speculations of this nature, however, it is necessary 
to reason from as wide a basis of observation as possible, seeing 
that so much of the evidence is negative. Especially needful 
is it to bear in mind that the cessation of one or more species 
at a certain line among the rocks of a particular district may 
mean nothing more than that, onward from the time marked 
by that line, these species, owing to some change in the conditions 
of life, were compelled to migrate or became locally extinct or, 
from some alteration in the conditions of fossilization, were no 
longer imbedded and preserved as fossils. They may have 
continued to flourish atandantly in neighbouring districts for 
a long period afterward. Many examples of this obvious 
truffi might be cited. Thus in a great succession of mingled 
marinp, brackish-water and terrestrial strata, like that of the 
Car^niferons Limestone series of Scotland, corals, crinoids 
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and brachioi^ds abound in the limestones and accompanying 
shales, but disappear as the sandstones, ironstones, clays, coals 
and bituminous shales supervene. An observer meeting for the 
first time with an instance of this disappearance, and remember¬ 
ing what he had read about breaks in succession, might be 
tempted to speculate about the extinction of these organisms, 
and their replacement by other and later forms of life, such as 
the ferns, lycopods, estuarine or fresh-water shells, ganoid 
fishes and other fossils so abundant in the overlying strata. 
But further research would show him that high above the plant¬ 
bearing sandstones and coals other limestones and shales might 
be observed, once more charged with the same marine fossils 
as before, and still farther overlying groups of sandstones, coals 
and carbonaceous beds followed by yet higher marine limestones. 
He would thus learn that the same organisms, after being 
locally exterminated, returned again and again to the same 
area. After such a lesson he would probably pause before too 
confidently asserting that the highest bed in which we can 
detect certain fossils marks their final appearance in the history 
of life. Some breaks in the succession may thus be extremely 
local, one set of organisms having been driven to a different part 
of the same region, while another set occupied their place until 
the first was enabled to return. 

8. The geological record is at the best but an imperfect 
chronicle of the geological history of the earth. It abounds 
in gaps, some of which have been caused by the destruction of 
strata owing to metamorphism, denudation or otherwise, others 
by original non-deposition, as above explained. Nevertheless 
from this record alone can the progress of the earth be traced. 
It contains the registers of the appearance and disappearance 
of tribes of plants and animals which have from time to time 
flourished on the earth. Only a small proportion of the total 
number of species which have lived in past time have been thus 
chronicled, yet by collecting the broken fragments of the'record 
an outline at least of the history of life upon the earth can be 
deciphered. 

It cannot be too frequently stated, nor too prominently kept 
in view, that, although gaps occur in the succession of organic 
remains as recorded in the rocks, they do not warrant the conclu¬ 
sion that any such blank intervals ever interrupted the progress 
of plant and animal life upon the globe. There is every reason 
to believe that the march of life has been unbroken, onward and 
upward. Geological history, therefore, if its records in the 
stratified formations were perfect, ought to show a blending 
and gradation of epoch with epoch. But the progress has been 
constantly interrupted, now by upheaval, now by volcanic 
outbursts, now by depression. These interruptions serve os 
natural divisions in the chronicle, and enable the geologist to 
arrange his history into periods. As the order of succession 
among stratified rocks was first made out in Europe, and as many 
of the gaps in that succession were found to be widespread over 
the European area, the divisions which experience established 
for that portion of the globe came to be regarded as typical, 
and the names adopted for them were applied to the rocks of 
other and far distant regions. This application has brought out 
the fact that some of the most marked breaks in the European 
series do not exist elsewhere, and, on the other hand, that some 
portions of that series are much more complete than the corre¬ 
sponding sections in other regions. Hence, while the general 
similarity of succession may remain, different subdivisions and 
nomenclature are required as we pass from continent to continent. 

The nomenclature adopted for the subdivisions of the geological 
record bears witness to the rapid growth of geology. It is a 
patch-work in which no system nor language has been adhered 
to, but where the influences by which the progress of the science 
has been moulded may be distinctly traced. Some of the earliest 
names are lithological, and remind us of the fact that mineralogy 
and petrography preceded geology in the’ order of birth—Chalk, 
Oolite, Greensand, Millstone Grit. Others are topographical, 
and often recall the labours of the early geologists of England— 
London Clay, Oxford Clay, Purbeck, Portland, Kimmeridge beds. 
Others are taken from local English provincial names, and 


remind us of the debt we owe to William Smith, by whom so 
many of them were first used—Lias, Gault, Crag, Combrash. 
Others of later date recognize an order of superposition as 
already established among formations—Old Red Sandstone, 
New Red Sandstone. By common consent it is admitted that 
names taken from the region where a formation or group of rocks 
is typically developed are best adapted for general use. 
Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, Permian, Jurassic arc of this 
claas, and have been adopted all over the globe. 

But whatever be the name chosen to designate a particular 
group of strata, it .soon comes to be used as a chronological or 
bomotaxial term, apart altogether from the stratigraphical 
character of the strata to which it is applied. Thus we speak 
of the Chalk or Cretaceous system, and embrace under that 
term formations which may contain no chalk ; and we may 
describe as Silurian a series of strata utterly unlike in lithological 
characters to the formations in the typical Silurian country. 
In using these terms we unconsciously allow the idea of relative 
date to arise prominently before us. Hence such a word as 
“chalk” or “ cretaceous ” does not suggest so much to us the 
group of strata so called as the interval of geological history 
which these strata represent. We speak of the Cretaceous, 
Jura.ssic, and Cambrian periods, and of the Cretaceous fauna, 
the Jurassic flora, the Cambrian trilobites, as if these adjectives 
denoted simply epochs of geological time. 

The stratified formations of the earth’s crust, or geological 
record, arc classified into five main divisions, which in their 
order of antiquity are os follows; (if Archcan or Pre-Cambr'ian, 
called also sometimes Azoic (lifele.ss) or Eozoic (dawn of life); 
(2) Palaeozoic (ancient life) or Primary ; (3) Mesozoic (middle 
life) or .Secondary ; (4) Cainozoic (recent life) or Tertiary ; 
(5) Quaternary or Post-Tertiary. These divisions are further 
ranged into systems, formations, groups or stages, assises and 
zones. Accounts of the various subdivisions named are given 
in separate articles under their own headings. In order, however, 
that the sequence of the formations and their parallelism in 
Europe and North America may be presented together a strati¬ 
graphical table is given on next page. 

Part VIII.— Phv.siookaphicai. Geoi.ogv 

This department of geological inquiry investigates the origin 
and historjf of the present topographical features of the land. 
As these features must obviously be related to those of earlier 
time which are recorded in the rocks of the earth’s crust, they 
cannot be satisfactorily studied until at least the main outlines 
of the history of these rocks have lieen traced. Hence physio- 
graphical research comes appropriately after the other branches 
of the science have been considered. 

From the stratigraphy of the terrestrial crust we learn that 
by far the largest part of the area of dry land is built up of marine 
formations; and therefore that the present land is not an 
aboriginal portion of the earth's surface, but has been overspread 
by the sea in which its rocks were mainly accumulated. We 
further discover that this submergence of the land did not 
happen once only, but again and again in past ages and in all 
parts of the world. Vet although the terrestrial areas varied 
much from age to age in their extent and in their distribution, 
being at one time more continental, at another more insular, 
there is reason to believe that these successive diminutions and 
expansions Imve on the whole been effected within, or not far 
outside, the limits of the existing continents. TTrere is no 
evidence that any portion of the present land ever lay under the 
deeper parts of the ocean. The abysmal deposits of the ocean- 
floor have no true representatives among the sedimentary 
formations anywhere visible on the land. Nor, on the other 
hand, can it be shown that any part of the existing ocean 
abysses ever rose above sea-level into dry land. Hence geologists 
have drawn the inference that the ocean basins have probably 
been always where they now are j and that although the con¬ 
tinental areas have often been nainwed by submergence and by 
denudation, there has probably s^om or never been a complete 
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Tke Geological Record or Order of Succesiion of the Stratified 
Formations of the Earth's Crust. 


IfS 


Europe. 


HUtmc, up to the piencnt time, 
Prihi«toric, compn»mg (le]XMitH of the 
Irim. Brutix, and later Stone iVgci.. 
Naolitblc-alluvium, peat, kkc*dwel|. 
ingi, Inesi, M:i'. 

1 ’al.irnlulin ■ river - gravclh, cave-de- 

pUKltS, StL. 

Older Ia)CK^ and vallcy.gravch ; cave- 
depotits. 

Stianddine»orraiud beaches, yoitngc'.t 
tiim-ames. 

Upper lloulder'elays; enker*; murine 
sMtidit and clnyv. 

Irtierglaciul deiXMite. 

Lower bouldcT'Cl.iy or Till, with •tirutcd 
rock-Hurfuces heluw 


Nrwer. Knfliish Forest-Hed (»ionj>; 
Ked and Norwich CrMg; A/netehoji 
und buiidesian gmu|w of Ucl^iiiin 
and Holland; StetUun and Ascun of 
France and lulv. 

Older .— V.nulish (’oralhne C'r.ijj; Oiev 
tian of Hel^iutii; IMamncinnof &outh* 
eiit traiKcniid luty. 

WantttiK in Hritain; well developed in 
France, S.K. Europe and Italy ; ilivik- 
ihle into the followtrijE ttroupH In 
(lesi ending order : (1) Puiilutn ; (a) 
S.irmutuui; (j) Tortoiiiun { {4} Hel¬ 
vetian ; (s) Langhuui (Hurdigniian). 


Ill Britain the *'fluvto-marine Bcries" of 
the Itdc of Wight; also the vulcanw: 
plateaux of Anirmi und Inner HehrulRM 
and th<we ijf the Faeroe IsImuji'] Ice¬ 
land. la cominental Kurope (lie 
following wiidsvlsinns liave hern 
eatablUhed in deivending order: (t) 
Aquiianmn, (u) Siampuin (KupokauX 
(j) Tutigrtun (.'^annouiiunX 


Ihirton •uimlB and cloys; I.ndian M>ries 
of F'ninue. 

llraLkleshitni Beds; Lutetian (Caluure 
groutur and ('nillasses) of Parts baNiti. 

Luiuion clay, Wtsilwuh and Reading 
Beds, 'I'nnnui stunU; \'presiun or 
Lnndiniau of N 4 Frutue unu Belgium; 
Sparnumait and Thanetian groups. 


Danian-wiuuing in Britain, uppermost 
linicatoiH' of Denmark. 

Seiwttiuii -Upper Chalk with FluUk of 
Fluglniid; Aturtun and Lmschcrtaii 
stamen on the Kitro)>oan coniineoL 

Turonian— Middle Chalk with few 
(lintK, and i ompriHing the Angoumian 
and Ligeran stagea 

Cenomanian—Lower Chalk and Chalk 
Mart. 

Albion—Upper Greensand and Gault. 

Aptian—I.ower Greenwmd; Marls and 
itmoMones of Prevence, &c. 

Urgouian (Uarrmuian)—Aiherdcld clay, 
moiuSvc Hippurite limestones of 
•ottthern Kriuice. 

Neocomittii—Weald clay and Hastings 
■and; Houterivian and Vahingtnian 
■ulxstagcb of Swliserland and France. 


PurbeckUn —Piirbeck lied*; Mflndor 
Margel; largely peenant in W«s^ 
phauii.^ 

Portlaudian—Portland group of Eng- 
UmI. rcmreMnted to 5 . France by the 
thick Tithenlan limestones. 

Kimmeridffian—Kimmeritige Clay of 
Sagland: Vfawuliat) ami Ptctocerlan 
greupa of K. Frattoe: rcDMMented by 
Ihidt ll Biaa tone. i in the hledberraftean 


North AmcrKft. 


.Siniilar to tlic European de¬ 
velopment, but with scarMter 
tr.tce ol the prutcncb of man. 


As in Kurope, it is hardly iws- 
sihie to BUign a definite 
clironulogical place to rucli 
of the* various deposits of tbU 
iiemnl, terresiriof and maruxr. 
ihvy gftierally resemble ilie 
European series. The charac¬ 
teristic nuinne, (luvialilc and 
kcustrine terraces, whii.h 
overhe the oklor drifts, have 
been classed as the Champ¬ 
lain Group. 

On the Atlantic border repre¬ 
sented by the marine Floridian 
scries, in the inieiior by a 
suhaeriai and lacustrine series; 
and on the Pacibc border by 
the thick marine series of San 
F’rancisco. 


kepresented in the Eastern 
.St.ttes by a rauritie senes 
(Vorktown or Chesapeake, 
ChipuU .uid Choitahoochee 
Krotiuh), and in the intcrioi 
by tne lacustrine lamp Fork. 
(Nebraska), Deep Kiver, and 
John Day groups, 


On the Atlantu bonier no 
equivalents have been satis- 
lucterily recognised, but on 
the Pacifti side their are 
inttniie deiwsitK m N.W. 
Oregon^ whiUt may rejiresent 
this division. Ill the mterior 
the equivuteiil U Wlievetl to 
he the fresh-water \Vhilc River 
MritR, induding (i) /’ro/e- 
ri 7 rM liudi, (a) (>r«i<f<>M beds, 
mid ( 3 ) Tiieitiftkertum lieds. 

Woixlstock and Aquia Creek 
^utips of Potomac River: 
VtckhiiurB, Jackson, Clai¬ 
borne, mihrstone, and Lig- 
niiic groups of MlHsissippi. 

In the mteiior tt thitk series of 
freHh.watcr fonnatiuns, com¬ 
prising, in descending order, 
the Uinta, Bridget, \\md 
River, Wasatch, lorrejon, 
and Puerto groupK 

On the PurlRc side the marine 
‘I'eioD series of Oregon and 
Caiiioriiia. 


On the Atiuntii border botii 
marine stiaia anil others con- 
tainiiig a terreatnal flora re¬ 
present the Cretaceous scrich 
of formations. 

In the mtcrbr there is also a 
comnunglinu of marine with 
hcaatrine (tcuotiu. At the 
tup W the Lacamie or Lig* 
iiUic series with an abundaiu 
terrestrial flora, paaaing down 
into the Incuitrtne and 
brackish • water Montan .1 
series. Of elder date, the 
Colorado acricK sontams nn 
alnmdunt marina fauna, yet 
includes also some coal-seams. 
The Niobrara marls and lime¬ 
stone an likewise of marina 
origin, but the lower members 
of the serin (Benton and 
Dakota) show another great 
repreteniatton of fresh-water 
seiUmentation with lignltts 
and coals. 

lo Califbrnta a vast sui'cessitm 
of murine deposits (Shasu- 
Chtco) repreaenti the C^rc- 
faceouBitTittem;ani] in western 
Hrkidi If. America ceal-ecams 

also occur. 


Repreeematives of the Middle 
dnA lower Turaemc forma- 
tiona have been found in 
California and Oregon, and 
fbnher north among tlte Arctic 
islands. 

Strata containing 1 .ower Jaras- 
HC enamc (bmihi ai 9 caf in 
Wyoming and Dakota; and 
afavee them come the 
ttutnti and BnpiM»d*n beds, 


Europe. 


Corallian—Coral Rag, Coralline Oolite; 
Sequanian stages of the Coniineot, 
commsing the sub-stages of Asiartian 
and Rauracian. 

Oxfordiwi-Oxfurd Clay; Argovlao and 
Neuviryan stages. 

Calloviun — Kellaways Rock, Divcsian 
•iib-Btage of N. France. 

Bathonian—series of Knglish Mruta from 
Cornbraab down to Fullers Kortb. 

B^ucian—Inferior Oolite of England. 

Liaisic—tiivtnibie into (i) Upper Lias 
or 'i'oarcian, (a) Middle laos, Marl- 
*<ione or Chaimouthiaii, ( 3 ) Lower 
Lias or Suwmurian and Hettangiun. 


In Oermany and western Europe thh 
division represents the deposits of 
uiUiid sea*, or lagoons, and is divisible 
into the following stages in descending 
order: ft) RhiM-tic, (a) Keuper, (j) 
Muschclk.ilk, ( 4 ) hunter. In ilie 
eastern Alps and the Mediterranean 
basm the Lontemporaneoas sedimcoi- 
ary fornuitions are those of open cle.ir 
sea, 111 winch a thickness uf many 
thousand feet of strata was ucLunm- 
luted. 

Tliuringiaij— 7 im iistein, Magnesian 
Limestuae; named from Us develop¬ 
ment in 'i'hunngm; well tenresLiUed 
also in Saxony, Bavaria »nd Bohemia 

S<ixoniun—Roihliegcndcs Group; Red 
Sandstones, Kc, 

Autuauo—where tbc strata present the 
lagoon facies, well displayed at Autun 
in France; where the marine tj’pe is 
preduminuiit, ns m Russia, the group 
b.ts l^ecn termed Aitmskian. 

Slepimnian or Urahan—represented in 
Russia hy marine formations, and in 
central and western Kurope by numur 
ous small Eisinb Lontutning u )>w'uiur 
flora .md in some places a great vai any 
of msec th. 

Wesiphnl 1.1 n or Moscovian-Coal- 
nKomires, Millstaic GtU. 

C ulm or Dinantian—(Carboniferous Lime- 
stone and Cakifernus Sandiionr Mirles. 


North Antcria. 


which have yielded so large a 
variety of iemoaenn and other 
vertcl^atok, and espeually the 
remains of a number of genera 
of imall nuiminals. 




Cp(*r{ 


F aintiini.tn. 
F'rasniun. 


Middle {f 


I Eifeliaii. 


T Cobiciitsian. 

Low«r|^j, • 


I Gedinntan. 


Yellow and red 
londstune with 
Ha/fl/fyeAiMty 
itcikna/e^ts,9cc. 

Caithness Flag- 
hiunes with 
Oitr»/€/vs, Dip- 
ttruf, lloiHv- 
sUut^ Ac. 

Red aiul t>nr{)!e 
.sandstones and 
LOii glomrmtcs 
with Ctphnh 
atpn, Pitt'* 
atpis, KC. 


fT.urilow Group. 

Upjter •! Wenlotk „ 
(Llandovery „ 

Y » . (Caradoc or Bala Group. 


Upper KftOUHttt Mrie»—Tremadoc slates 
and LimgHia Flags. 

Middle or Fmroiiifxidti series—Mene- 
vian Group. 

Lower or OitntUtu seemi—Lknberis 
and Hurlctii Group, and OitntUm- 
■one. 


In .Scotland, underneath the Cambrian 
OleneUat gremp, liu unconformabiy 
a mass of reti sandstone and con- 

f merate (TmrridsMuan) loeo or iq,oou 
thick, which tests with a slrotig 
unconformabffity on a series of coarse 
gneisaai and suieta (LewUuiBX A 
thick series of slates aad phyllites lies 
helow the oldest Fsliteosoic rocks in 
central E«rop«i with 
below. 


In New York, Connecticut, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia 
a 8 cm«. of red sandstone 
(Newark series)contains land- 
vlauts and iabyrintbodonts 
like the lag<»n tyjie of central 
and Yvesicrn Kurope. On the 
I’atdit slope, liowevcr, rnarm* 
wjuivBlcnis Occur, represent- 
ing the pelagic type of south¬ 
eastern Europe. 

To this division of the geologi¬ 
cal record the Upt*r Barren 
Measures of die i.u.d-ficld> of 
Poniisydvaniu, Pnnee Ktlwnrd 
Island, Nova Scotia aud 
New Brunswick luvc been 
assigued. 

Farther south in Kansas, 1 exas, 
and Nehrnsku ihc rrprrscutn- 
tives ol iht division have an 
aliutidant marine fauna. 

Upper productive Cual- 
measurts. 

LuYver Barren measures. 

Lower productive Coal- 
measures. 

Poitsville (onclomcrutc. 

Muuch Chu^ shales; lime- 
xtoiiex of Chester, St I.c>uts,A'c. 

)’<«cmo scries ; Kuidcrbook 
limestone. 


fCaiskill red sandstone; Old 
Red Stndatune type: the 
' strata bckiw show tbc 
I Devonian typ*-' 

I Chemung Group. 

\ Genesee „ 


/Hamilton Group 
I Marcellas ,, 


C CorniferyuB Lune- ( Upper 
I stone. _ J Helder- 
■\ OiiuYKlBga Lime -1 berg 

I stone. ^ Croup. 

(. Oriskony Sandstone. 


(Lower Hclderberg Croup. 

I Water-Lime. 

-*! Niagara.Shaleand Ltmcaione. 
I Clmton Crouix 
\ Medina „ 

/'Cmcisnati Croup. 

Utica „ 

•s Trenton „ 

I Cbaty „ 

vCaldwrotts „ 


Upper or Potsdam series with 
OUnut and DistiPttphultu 
fauna. 

Middle or Acadian series with 
Fmrndoxuiex fauaa. 

Ixiwor or Georgian scries with 
OUntUut fauus. 


In Canada and the Lake 
Supesier region of the United 
States a vast sucxchstoii of 
rocks of Pre-Cambrian age 
has bean groups into the 
foTiowlng BubdiviRions in de- 
accading order; (i) Keweena- 
wall, iyiitg unconformabiy on 
(9) Amnincie, e epa r a te d ny a 
strong uBConfMBUthility from 
G) Upper Huronlan, (4) Loiwer 
nutoniM wiihna tsnconfbnn- 
able base^ (D Goutcbiching, 
((l)LauMntian. In the eastern 
Mit of Canada, Newfound¬ 
land, ftc._] and alee in Mon* 
tim, aedmenotry formations 
of greet dtichneM brfow the 
lowest Cambrian tune have 
^oa fewtd Ip oeaUia soim 
ohseure. otgaoisnia. 
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disappearance ol land. The fact that the sedimentary forma¬ 
tions of each succewive geological period consist to so'large an 
extent of medianically formed terrigenous detritus, affords 
good evidence of the coexistence of tracts of land os well as of 
extensive denudation. 

^tom these general considerations we proceed to inquire how 
the existing topograpliical features of the land arose. Obviously 
the co-operation of tJie two great geological agencies of hypogene 
and epigene energy, which have been at work from the beginning 
of our globe’s decipherable history, must have been the cause 
to which these features are to lx- assigned ; and the usk of the 
geologist is to ascertain, if possible, the part lhat has been taken 
by each. Tlrerc is a naturaj tendency to sec in a stupendous 
piece of scenery, such os a de,ep ravine, a range of hills, a line of 
precipice or a chain of mountains, evidence only of subterranean 
convulsion ; and before tlie subject was taken up as a matter 
of strict scientific induction, an appeal to former cataclysms 
was considered a sufficient solution of the problems presented 
by such features of landscape. The rise of the modern 
Huttonian school, however, led to a more careful examination 
of these problems. The important share taken by erosion in the 
determination of the present features of landscape was then 
recognized, while a fuller appreciation of the relative parts 
played by the hypogene and epigene causes has gradually been 
reached. 

I. J’he study of the progress of denudation at the present 
time has led to the conclusion that even if the rate of waste 
were not more rapid than it Ls to-day, it would yet suffice in a 
cumpuratively brief geological period to reduce the dry' land to 
below the sea-level. But not only would the area of fhe hind be 
diminished by denudation, it could hardly fail to lie more or 
less involved in tliose widespread movements of .subsidence, 
during which the thick sedimentary formations of the crust 
appear to have been accumulated. It is thus manifest that there 
must have been from time to time during tlic history of our 
globe upward movements of the crust, whcrcliy the balance 
between land and sea was redressed. Proofs of such movements 
have been abundantly preserved among the stratified formations. 
We there learn that the uplifts have usually followed each other 
at long intervals between which sulisidcnee prevailed, and thus 
that there has been a prolonged osdllatioii of the crust over the 
great continental areas of the earth’s surface. 

An examination of that surface leads to the recognition of two 
grrat types of upheaval. In the one, the sea-floor, with all its 
thick accumulations of sediment, has been carried upwards, 
sometimes for several tliousand feet, so equably that the strata 
retain their original flatness with hardly any sensible disturbance 
for hundreds of square miles. In the other type the solid crust 
has been plicated, corrugated and dislocated, especially along 
particular lines, and has attained its most stupendous disruption 
in lofty chains of mountains. Between these two phases of uplift 
many intermediate stages have been developed, according to 
the direction and intensity of the subterranean force and the 
varying nature and disposition of the rocks of the crust. 

(fl) Where the uplift has extended over wide spaces, without 
appreciable deformation of the crust, the flat strata have given 
rise to low plains, or if the amount of uprise has been great 
enough, to high plains, plateaux or tablefands. The plains of 
Russia, for example, lie for the most part on such tracts of 
equal^ uplifted strata. The great plains of the western interbr 
of the United States form a great plateau or tableland, 5000 or 
6000 ft. above the sea, and many thousands of square miles in 
extent, on sriiich the Rocky Mountains have been ridged up. 

(b) It is in a great mountain-chain that the complicated 
straetBtes developed during disturbances of the earth’s crust 
can best be studied (see Parts IV. and V. of this article), and 
where the inflaence of these structures on the topogrofAy of the 
surface is most efiectively displayed. Such a chain may be the 
mult of one colossal disturbonoe ; but those of high g^ogical 
antiquity usually furnish proofs of snccessive uplifts with more 
or len intervening denudation. Formed alonglmes of continental 
d iiphoei n e n t in the crust, they have again and again given 


relief from the strain of compression by fresh crumpling, fracture 
and uprise. The chief guide in tracing these successive stages 
of growth is .supplied by unconformabihty. If, for examfde, a 
mountain-range consists of upraised Silurian rocks, upon the 
upturn^ and denuded edges of which the Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone lies traasgressively, it is clear that its original upheaval 
must have taken place in the period of geological time represented 
by the intemil between the Silurian and the Carboniferous 
Limestone formations. If, as the range is followed along its 
courae, the Carboniferous Limestone is found to be also h^hly 
inclined and covered unconfoiTnably bv the Upper Coal-measures, 
a second uplift of that jxirtion of the ground can be proved to 
I have taken place between the time of the Liraestonc and tlmt of 
tlic Upper Coal-measures. By this simple and obvious kind of 
evidence the relative ages of different mountain-chains may 
be compared. In most great chains, however, the rocks liavo 
been so intensely crumpled, and even inverted, that much 
labour may lie required before their true relations can be deter¬ 
mined. 

The Alps furnish an instructive e.xample of tlie long scries of 
revolutions through which a great mountain-system mav have 
passed before reaching its present development. Tlie first 
beginnings of the chain may have been upraised before the 
oldest Palaeozoic formations were laid down, 'i'hcre arc at 
least traces of land and shore-lines in the (.'arbonifernus period. 
SulHcquenl submergences and uplifts appear to have occurred 
during the Mesozoic periods. There is endence that thereafter 
the whole region sank deep under the sea. in which the older 
Tertiary sediments were accumulated, and wlvich seems to 
have spread right across tlie heart of Ac Old World. But after 
the deposition of the Kocme formations came the gigantic 
disruptions whereby all the rocks of the Alpine region were 
folded over each other, cnished, corrugated, fractured and 
displaced, some of their older portions, including the fundamental 
gneisses and schists, being squeezed up, tom off, and pushed 
horizontally for many miles over the younger rocks. But this 
upheaval, though the most momentous, was not tlie last which 
the chain has undergone, for at a later epoch in Tertiary time 
renewed disturlxince gave ri.se to a furtlier scries of ruptures 
and plications. The chain thus successively upheaved has 
been continuously exposed to denudation and lias consequently 
lost much of its original height. TTiat it has been left in a state 
of instability is indicated by tlie frequent earthquakes of Ac 
Alpine region, whieh doubtless arise from the sudden snapping 
of rocks under intense strain. 

A distinct type of mountain due to direct hypogene action is 
to be seen in a volcano. It has been already pointed out (Part IV. 
sect, i) tlmt at the vents which maintain a communication 
between the molten magma of the earth's interior and Ac 
surface, eruptions take place whereby quantities of lava and 
fragmentary materials are heaped round each orifice of 
discharge. A typical volcanic moimtain takes the form of a 
perfect cone, but as it grows in size and its main vent i.s choked, 
while Ae sides of the cone are unable to withstand the force of 
the explosions or the pressure of the ascending column of lava, 
eruptions take place laterally, and numerous parasitic cones 
arise on Ae flanks of Ae parent mountain. Where lava flows 
out from long fissures, it may pile up vast sheets of rock, and 
bupi the surrounding country uniler several thousand feet of 
solid stone, covering many hundreds of square miles. In Ais 
way volcanic tablelands have been formed which, attacked by 
tlie_ denuding forces, ore gradually trenched by valleys and 
ravines, until Ae original level surface of the lava-field may be 
almost or wholly lost. As sAiking examples of Ais physio- 
gra|>hical type reference may be made to Ae plateau of Abyssinia, 
the Ghats of India, the plateaux of Antrim, Ae Inner Hebrides 
and Iceland, and the grwt lava-plains of Ae western territories 
of the United States. 

2. But while Ae subterranean movements have upraised 
portions^of Ae surface of the lithosphere above Ae level of Ae 
ocean, anti have Aus b^ instrulStental in producing the existing 
Aacts of land, the detailed topographical fcaAres of a landscape 
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are not solely, nor in general even chiefly, attributable to these 
movements. From the time that any portion of the sea-floor 
appears above sea-level, it undergoes erosion by the various 
epigene agents. Each climate and geological region has its own 
development of these agents, which include air, aridity, rapid and 
frequent alternations of wetness and dryness or of heat and 
cold, rain, springs, frosts, rivers, glaciers, the sea, plant and 
animal life. In a dry climate subject to great extremes of 
temperature the character and rate of decay will differ from 
those of a moist or an arctic climate. But it must be remembered 
that, however much they may vary in activity and in the results 
which they effect, the epigene forces work without intermission, 
while the hypogene forces bring about the upheaval of land only 
after long intervals. Hence, trifling as the results during a 
human life may appear, if we realize the multiplying influence 
of time we are led to perceive that the apparently feeble super¬ 
ficial agents can, in the course of ages, achieve stupendous 
transformations in the aspect of the laud. If this efficacy may 
l)c deduced from what can be seen to be in progress now, it 
may not less convincingly be shown, from the nature of the 
sedimentary rocks of the earth’s crust, to have been in progress 
from the early beginnings of geological history. Side by side 
with the various upheavals and subsidences, there has been a 
continuous removal of materials from the land, and an equally 
persistent deposit of these materials under water, with the 
consequent growth of new rocks. Denudation has been aptly 
compared to a process of sculpturing wherein, while each of the 
implements employed by nature, like a special kind of graving 
tool, produces its own characteristic impress on the land, they 
all combine harmoniously towards the achievement of their 
one common task. Hence the present contours of the land 
depend partly on the original configuration of the ground, and 
the influence it may have had in guiding the operations of the 
erosive agents, partly on the vigour with which these agents 
perform their work, and partly on the varying structure and 
powers of resistance possessed by the rocks on which the erosion 
Is carried on. 

Where a new tract of land has been raised out of the sea 
by such an energetic movement as broke up the crust and 
produced the complicated structure and tumultuous external 
forms of a great mountain chain, the influence of the hypogene 
forces on the topography attains its highest development. 
But even the youngest existing chain has suffered so greatly 
from denudation that the aspect which it presented at the time 
of its uplift can only be dimly perceived. No more striking 
illustration of this feature can be found than that supplied by 
the Alps, nor one where the geotectonic structures have been 
so fully studied in detail. On the outer flanks of these mountains 
the longitudinal ridges and valleys of the Jura correspond with 
lines of anticline and syncline. Yet though the dominant 
topographical elements of the region have obviously been 
produced by the plication of the stratified formations, each 
ridge has suffered so large an amount of erosion that the younger 
rodts have been remov^ from its crest where the older members 
of the series are now exposed to view, while on every slope 
proofs may be seen of extensive denudation. If from these 
long wave-like undulations of the ground, where the relations 
between the disposition of the rocks below and the forms of 
the surface are so clearly traceable, the observer proceeds 
inwards to the main chain, he finds that the plications and 
displacements of the various formations assume an increasingly 
complicated character; and that although proofs of great 
denudation continue to abound, it becomes increasingly difficult 
to form any satisfactory conjecture as to the shape of the ground 
when the upheaval ended or any reliable estimate of the stmount 
of material which has since then been removed. Along the 
central heights the mountains lift themselves towards the sky 
like the storm-swept crests of vast earth-billows. The whole 
aspect of the ground suggests intense commotion, and the 
impression thus given is often much intensified by the twisted 
and crumpled strata, visible from a long distance, on the crags 
tuid crests. On this broken-up surface the various agents of 
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denudation have been ceaselessly engaged smee it emerged 
from the sea. 'Ihey have excavated valleys, sometimes along 
depressions provided for them by the subterranean disturbances, 
sometimes down the slopes of the disrupted blocks of ground. 
So powerful has been this erosion that valleys cut out along 
lines of anticline, which were natural ridges, have sometimes 
become more important than those in lines of s^ncline, which 
were structurally depressions. The same subaerial forces have 
eroded lake-basins, dug out corries or cirques, notched the 
ridges, splintered the crests and furrowed the slopes, leav¬ 
ing no part of the original surface of the uplifted chain 
unmodified. 

It has often been noted with surprise that features of 
underground structure which, it might have been confidently 
anticipated, should have exercised a marked influence on the 
topography of the surface have not been able to resist the 
levelling action of the denuding agents, and do not now affect 
the surface at all. This result is conspicuously seen in coal-fields 
where the strata are abundantly traversed by faults. These 
dislocations, having sometimes a displacement of several hundred 
feet, might have been expected to break up the surface into 
n network of cliffs and plains; yet in general they do not modify 
the level character of the ground above. One of the most 
remarkable faults in Europe is the great thrust which bounds 
the southern edge of the Belgian coal-field and brings the 
Devonian rocks above the Coal-measures. It can be traced 
across Belgium into the Boulotmais, and may not improbably 
run beneath the Secondary and Tertiary rocks of the south of 
England. It is crossed by the valleys of the Meuse and other 
northerly-flowing streams. Yet so indistinctly is it marked 
in the Meuse valley that no one would suspect its existence from 
any peculiarity in the general form of the ground, and even an 
experienced geologist, until he had learned the structure of the 
district, would scarcely detect any fault at all. 

Where faults have influenced the superficial topography, 
it is usually by giving rise to a hollow along which the subaerial 
agents and especially running water can act effectively. Such 
a hollow may be eventually widened and deepened into a valley. 
On bare crags and crests, lines of fault arc apt to be marked by 
notches or clefts, and they thus help to produce the pirmacles 
and serrated outlines of these exposed uplands. 

It was cogently enforced by Hutton and Blayfair, and inde¬ 
pendently by Lamarck, that no co-operation of underground 
agency is needed to produce such topography as may be seen 
in a great part of the world, but that if a tract of sea-floor were 
upraised into a wide plain, the fall of rain and the circulation 
of water over its surface would in the end carve out such a system 
of hills and valleys as may be seen on the dry land now. No 
such plain would be a dead-level. It would have inequalities 
on its surface which would serve as channels to guide the drainage 
from the first showers of rain. And these channels would be 
slowly widened and deepened until they would become ravines 
and valleys, while the ground between them would be left project¬ 
ing as ridges and hills. Nor would the erosion of such a system 
of water-courses require a long series of geological periods for 
its accomplishment. From measurements and estimates of the 
amount of erosion now taking place in the basin of the Mississippi 
river it has been computed that valleys 800 ft. deep might be 
carved out in less than a million years. In the vast tablelands 
of Colorado and other western regions of the United States an 
impressive picture is presented of the results of mere subaerial 
erosion on undisturb^ and nearly level strata. Systems of 
stream-courses and valleys, river gorges unexampled elsewhere 
in the world for depth and length, vast winding lines of escarp¬ 
ment, like ranges of sea-cliffs, terraced slopes rising from plateau 
to plateau, huge buttresses and solitary stacks standing like 
islands Out of the plains, great mountain-mosses towering into 
picturesque peaks and pinnacles cleft by innumerable gullies, 
yet everywhere marked by the parallel bars of the horizontal 
strata out of which they have been carved—these are the orderly 
symmetrical characterotics of a country where the scenery is 
due entirely to the action of subaerial agents on the one hand and 
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the varying resistance of perfectly regular stratified rocks on the 
other. 

The details of the sculpture of the land have mainly depended 
on the nature of the materials on which nature’s erosive tools 
have been employed. The joints by which all rocks are traversed 
have been especially serviceable as dominant lines down which 
the rain has filtered, up which the springs have risen and into 
which the frost wedges liave been driven. On the high bare 
scarps of a lofty mountain the inner structure of the mass is laid 
open, and there the system of joints even more than faults is 
.seen to have determined the lines of crest, the vertical walls of 
cliff and precipice, the forms of buttress and recess, the position 
of cleft and chasm, the outline of spire and pinnacle. On the 
lower slopes, even under the tapestry of verdure which nature 
delights to hang where she can over her naked rocks, we may 
detect the same pervading influence of the joints upon the forms 
assumed by ravines and crags. Each kind of stone, too, gives 
rise to its own characteristic form of scenery. Massive crystalline 
rocks, such as granite, break up along their joints and often 
decay into sand or earth along their exposed surfaees, giving 
rise to rugged crags with long talus slopes at their base. The 
stratified rocks besides splitting at their joints are especially 
distinguished by parallel ledges, cornices and recesses, produced 
by the irregular decay of their component strata, so that they 
often a.ssume curiously architectural types of scenery. But 
besides this family feature they display many minor varieties of 
aspect according to their lithological composition. A range of 
sandstone hills, for example, presents a marked contrast to one 
of limestone, and a line of chalk downs to the escarpments 
formed by alternating bands of harder and softer clays and 
shales. 

It may suffice here merely to allude to a few of the more 
important parts of the topography of the land in their relation 
to physiographical geology, A true mountain-chain, viewed 
from the geological side, is a mass of high ground which owes its 
prominence to a ridging-up of the earth’s crust, and the intense 
plication and rupture of the rocks of which it is composed. But 
ranges of hills almost mountainous in their bulk may be formed 
by the gradual erosion of valleys out of a mass of original high 
ground, such as a high plateau or tableland. Eminences which 
have been isolated by denudation from the main mass of the 
formations of which they originally formed part are known a.s 

outliers ” or “ hills of circumdenudation.” 

Tablelands, as already pointed out, may be produced cither 
by the upheaval of tracts of horizontal strata from the sea-floor 
into land ; or by the uprise of plains of denudation, where rocks 
of various composition, structure and age have been levelled 
down to near or below the level of the sea by the co-operation 
of the various erosive agents. Most of the great tablelands 
of the globe are platforms of little-disturbed strata which have 
been upraised bodily to a considerable elevation. No .sooner, 
however, are they placed in that position than they are attacked 
by running water, and begin to be hollowed out into systems of 
valleys. As the valleys sink, the platforms between them grow 
into narrower and more definite ridges, until eventually the 
level tableland is converted into a complicated network of hills 
and valleys, wherein, nevertheless, the key to the whole arrange¬ 
ment is furnished by a knowledge of the disposition and effects 
of the flow of water. The examples of this process brought to 
light in Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada and the other western 
regions by Newberry, King, Hayden, Powell and other explorers, 
are among the most striking monuments of geological operations 
in the world. 

Examples of ancient and much decayed tablelands formed by 
the denudation of much disturbed rocks are furnished by the 
Highlands of Scotland and of Norway. Each of these tracts of 
high ground consists of some of the oldest and most dislocated 
formations of Europe, which at a remote period were worn down 
into a plain, and in that condition may have lain long submerged 
under the sea and may possibly have been overspread there 
with younger formations. Having at a much later time been 
raised sevei^ thousand feet above sea-level the ancient platforms 


of Britain and Scandinavia have been since exposed to denuda¬ 
tion, whereby each of them has been so deeply chatmeled into 
glens and fjords that it presents to-day a surface of rugged 
hills, either isolated or connected along the flanks, while only 
fragments of the general surface of the tableland can here and 
there be recognized amidst the general destruction. 

Valleys have in general been hollowed out by the greater 
erosive action of running water along the channels of drainage. 
Their direction has been probably determined in the great 
majority of cases by irregularities of the surface along which 
the drainage flowed on the first emergence of the land. Some¬ 
times these irregularities have been produced by folds of the 
terrestrial crust, sometimes by faults, sometimes by the irregu¬ 
larities on the surface of an uplifted platform of deposition or of 
denudation. Two dominant trends may be observed among 
piem. Some are longitudinal and run along the line of flexures 
in the upraised tract of land, others are transverse where the 
drainage has flowed down the slopes of the ridges into the longi¬ 
tudinal valleys or into the sea. The forms of valleys have been 
governed partly by the structure and composition of the rocks, 
and partly by the relative potency of the different denuding 
agents. Where the influence of rain and frost has l)een slight, 
and the streams, supplied from distant sources, have had 
sufficient declivity, deep, narrow, precipitous mvines or gorges 
have been excavated. The canyons of the arid region of the 
Colorado are a magnificent example of this result. Where, on 
the other himd, ordinary atmospheric action has been more 
rapid, the sides of the river channels have been attacked, and 
open sloping glens and valleys have been hollowed out. A 
gorge or defile is usually due to the action of a waterfall, which, 
beginning with some abrupt declivity nr precipice in the course 
of the river when it first commenced to flow, or caused by some 
hard rock crossing the channel, has eaten its way backward. 

Lakes have been already referred to, and their modes of origin 
have been mentioned. As they are continually being filled up 
with the detritus washed into them from the surrounding 
regions they cannot be of any great geological antiquity, unless 
where by some unknown process their basins are from time to 
time widened and deepened. 

In the general subaerial denudation of a country, innumerable 
minor features are worked out as the structure of the rocks 
controls the operations of the eroding agents. Tlius, among 
comparatively undisturbed strata, a hard bed resting upon 
others of a softer kind is apt to form along its outcrop a line of 
cliff or escarpment. Though a long range of such cliffs resembles 
a coast that has been worn by the sea, it may be entirely due to 
mere atmospheric waste, ^ain, the more resisting portions of 
a rock may be seen projecting os crags or knolls. An igneous 
mass will stand out as a bold hill from amidst the more decom¬ 
posable stmta through which it has risen. These features, 
often so marked on ^e lower grounds, attain their most con¬ 
spicuous development among the higher and barer parts of the 
mountains, where subaerial disintegration is most rapid. Tlie 
torrents tear out deep gullies from the sides of the declivities. 
Corries or cirques are scooped out on the one hand and naked 
precipices arc left on the other. The harder bands of rock 
project as massive ribs down tlic slopes, shoot up into prominent 
aiguilles, or help to give to the summits the notched saw-like 
outlines they so often present. 

The materials worn from the surface of the higher are spread 
out over the lower grounds. The streams as they descend begin 
to drop their freight of sediment when, by the lessening of their 
declivity, their carrying power is diminished. The great plains 
of the earth’s surface are due to this deposit of gravel, sand and 
loam. They are thus monuments at once of the destructive and 
reproductive processes which have been in progress unceasingly 
since the first land rose above the sea and the fint shower of rain 
fell. Every pebble and particle of their soil, once part of the 
distant mountains, has travelled slowly and fitfully to lower 
levels. A^ain and again have these materials been shifted, 
ever moviag downward and sea-MI^. For centuries, perhaps, 
they have taken their share in thfe fertility of the plains and 
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hmwminiitMwd te the nurture 0/ floiwr and 1^, of the bird of 
the air, the bsatt of the field and of man himielf. But their 
destiny is still the great ocean. In (hat houme alone can they 
find undisturbed repose, and there, etowly aecumulating in 
massive beds, they will remain until, in the course of ages, 
renewed upheaval shall raise them into future land, (here once 
mere to pass through the same cycle of change. (A. Ge.) 

ImxArvitx.—ffisiorieal: The standard work (s Karl A. von 
nttel's GesoheUe ier Galogit u»i Palianlolatu (1899), cA which 
tiwte is an abtureviated, bat atUI valuable, Ungliab traosIatioD; 
D'Archiac, Histoife des protrh d‘ l» giaiegu, deals especially with 
the period 1834-1850,- Koferstein, GeschicUt «nd httetatnr hr 
Geognositj gives a summary up to 1840; while Sir A. Geikle's 
Founhrt tfGsoiogy (1897; and ed., 1906) deals mote -pariioularly 
with the period 1750-1890. General tmatieae; Sir Qharlee Lyell s 
PniuMn oj Geology is a clas.sic. Of modem Engliidi works, Sir A. 
Geikte'a Text Book of Geology (4th ed., 1903) occupies the first place; 
the work of T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. Salisbury, Geology ; Earth 
HUtary (3 vols., 1905-1906), ie espeeiaUy valuable Cor Americas 
geology, A. dc Lapparant’s Traill h gitlogu (5th ed., 1906), it the 
standard French work. H, Credner’s Btemeate hr Geologis has gone 
through several editions in Germany. Dynamical and physio- 
graphical geology are elaborately treated by E. .Suess, Dae Anilitr 
hr Erh, translated into English, with the title The Pace ofihe Earth. 
The practical study of the science it treated of by F. von Richthofen, 
EUHrer fUr ForeeJiuagsrenetih (188IU ; G. A. Cole, Ath in Practical 
Geology Uth ed., 1906); A Geikie, Outlines 0/ Field Geology (5th ed., 

1900) . The practical applications of Geology are discussed by 
J. V. Elsden, A pplitd Geology <1898-18^). Tfe relations of Geology 
io scenery are dealt with by Sir A. Geikio, Soenen of Scotland (3rd eu., 

1901) ; J, E. Mart, The Scientific Study of Scenery (190^ 1 Lord 
Avebury, The Scenery of Sitiiiteriand (18^): The Scenery of England 
(1901); and J. Geikie, Barth Sculpture nSgg). A detailed biblio¬ 
graphy is given in Sir A, Geikie'.n Text Booh of Geology. See also 
the laparate articles on geoiogical subjects for special references to 
authorities. 

GIOHlmilOAL OOHTDftJITY. In a report of the Institute 
prefixed to Jean Victor Poncelct’.s Traiu its propriitis pro- 
jtetiots des flperes (Paris, i8**), it is said that he employed “ cc 

2 u’il appelle Ic principe de continuity.” The law or principle 
7us named by him had, he tells us, been tacitly assumed as 
axiomatic by “ les plus savans j^omytres.” It had in fact ^en 
enunciated as “ lex continuationis,” and “ la loi de la continuity,” 
by Gottfried Wilhelm LeibniU (Oxf. N.E.D.), and previously 
under another name by Johann Kepler in cap. iv. 4 of his /Id 
VileRiortem paedipomena guihis astronomiae -^rs optica traditur 
(Frnneofurti, 1604). Of sections of the cone, he says, there are 
five species from the “ recta Hnea ” or line-pair to the circle. 
FVom the line-pair we pass through an infinity of hyperbolas to 
the parabola, and thence through an infinity of ellip.ses to the 
circle. Related to the sections are certain remarkable points 
which have no name. Kepler calk them foci. The circle has 
one focus at the centre, an ellipse or hyperbola two foci equi¬ 
distant from the centre. The parabola has one focus within it, 
and another, the “ caecus focus,” which may be imagined to be 
aftn/mtfy-on the axis wrlAin ormlhotU the curve. The line from it 
to any point of the section is paraSel to the axis. To carry out 
the analogy we must speak paradoxically, and say that the Hne- 
pair Kkewise has foci, which in this case coalesce as in the circle 
and ftdl upon the lines themselve#; for our geometrical terms 
Aould be subject to analogy. Kepler deairly loves analogies, his 
most trusty teachers, acquainted with ail the secrets of nature, 
“ onmittm naiurtu arcanortim coHscios.” And they are to be 
especially regarded in geometry as, by the H.se of ” hwever 
absend expressions,'’ classing extreme limiting forms with an 
infinity of mtermediate eases, and placing the whole easeace of a 
thing Nearly before the eyes. 

Here, then, we find fomulated by Kepler the doctrme of the 
concurrence of paradlels at a single point at infinity^ and the 
principle of continuity (under the name anak^)« rejation to the 
mftmtely great. Such conceptions so strikingly propounded « 
a famous work could not escape the notice ol contemporary 
mathematicians. Henry Briggs, in a letter to Kepler from 
Merton Ofilege, Oxford, dated “ ro Cal. Martns i6#s,‘* suggests 
imptovemMits in the Ad ViteUieitem partlipomena, and gives 
the foilowtng oonstmetion: "lOiaw a line CBADC, and let an 
ellipse, a -patabdh, and a hyperbola hsive B and A for focus and 


vertex. Let CC be the other foci of the ellipse and (be hyjMrbola. 
Make AD equal to AB, and with centres CC and radius in each 
case equal to CD.describe cirdles^ Then any point of the ellipse 
is equidistant from the focus B and one cirde, and any point of 
the hyperbeda bam the focus B and the other circle. Any point 
P of the parabciia, in which die second focus is missing or in- 
finitdy distant, is equidistant from the focus B and the line 
through D which we call the directrix, tins taking the place of 
either circle when its centre C is at ii^ty, and every line CP 
being then parallel to the axis. Thus Briggs, and we know not 
how many “ savans gfom^tres ” -abo have left no record, had 
already t^cn tq3 the new doctrme in geometry in its author’s 
lifetime. Six years after Kepler’s death m 1630 Girard Desargues, 

“ the Monge d his age,” brought out the first of his remarkable 
works founded on the same principles, a short tract entitied 
Mitkode mivertelle de mettre en ^epeetive les drjets tUmstis 
riellematt eu en devts (Paris, 1636); but “ Le priviMge dtciit de 
1630 ” (Poudra, (Euvres de Des., L 55). Ke(jer as a modem 
geometer is best known by his Nese Stereometry of Wtsu Casks 
(Lincii, 1615), in which he replaces the circuitous Archimedean 
method of exhaustion by a direct ” royal road ” of infinitesimak, 
treating a vanishing arc as a straight line and regarding a curve 
as made up of a succession of short chords. Some sooo yesus 
previously one Antipho, probably the well-known opponent of 
Socrates, has regarded a circle in like manner as the limiting 
form of a many-sided inscribed rectilinear figure. Antipho’s 
notion was rejected by the men of his day os unsound, and when 
reproduced by Kepler it was again stoutly opposed as incapable 
of any sort of geometrical demonstration—not altogether with¬ 
out reason, for it rested on an assumed law of continuity rather 
than on palpable proof. 

To complete the theory of continuity, the one thing needful 
was the idea of imaginary points implied in the algebraical 
geometry of Rend Descartes, in which equations bet-ween vari¬ 
ables representing co-ordinates were found often to ha-ye imaginary 
roots. Newton, in his two sections on “ Inventio orbium ” 
(Principia i. 4, 5), shows in his brief way that he is^toiliar with 
the principles of modem geometry. In two propositions he uses 
an auxiliary line which is supposed to cut the conic in X and Y, 
but, as he remarks at the end of the second (prop. 24), it may not 
cut it at all. For the sake of brevity he passes on at once with the 
observation that the required constructions are evident from the 
case in which the line ruts the trajectory. In the scholium 
appended to prop. 27, after saying that an asymptote is a -tangent 
at infinity, he gives an unexplained general construction for the 
axes of a conic, which seems to imply that it has asymptotes. 
In all such cases, having equations to his loci in the background, 
he may have thought of elements of the figure as passing into the 
imaginary state in such manner as not to vitiate conclusions 
arrived at on the hypothesis of their reality. 

Roger Joseph Bosoovich, a careful student of Newtonk works, 
has a full and thorough discussion of geometrical continuity in 
the third and last vofome of his Elementa umitersae maikestos 
(ed. prim. Venet, 1757), which contains SecHaemm eonicarum 
elementa nova qaadam melhodo tondtmola el disseiiattetiem de 
transjermaiione locmem gtametneamm, uii de eoulintalatis 
lege, et de mibusdom infmiti mysteriis. His first prind^k is 
that all varieties of a defoed kxms have the same propertita, so 
that what is demonstcable oS one Msould be demon^rable in like 
maimer of all, althou^ some artifice may be required to bring 
out the underlying analogy between them. The opposite 
extromities of an infinite straight line, he says, are to be regarded 
as joined, as if the line were a circle having its centre at the 
infinity on either side of it. This leads up to tiie idea of a veluti 
plus qusem iufittila extensia, a line^ircle contuning, as we say, 
the line infinity. Change from the real to the imaginary state is 
contingent open the passage of some ekment of a figure through 
aero or intoty and never takes place per solium. Lines being 
some positive and some negsitive, there must be negative rect- 
angks and negative sqnaies, such as those of the exterior 
diaojeters of a hypcabola. Boscovich’s fiint principle was that 
of Kepler, by wboetquantumvis aieierdu loadimiibus the boldest 
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applicatiwiu .of it an covered, as when ire say whh PoJwete 
that a}l toneeatcic <cirdck in a plant touch one another in two 
iraapnaiy fixed poiati at infinity. In < 3 . >K. Ch, ton Staudt's 
Gematim in Lage and Mtfiige mer ■£►. in rL. l(iNumberg, 1847, 
1856-1860) the geometry of powtion, imfiuding the 'extension of 
the field 'of ipuee geometiy to the infinite and the imaginary, b 
preieatedaaan independent science, “wddie des Mcssens nicht 
bedarf.” (See timttETRT: Proftettee.) 

Q ti i iar HhisionB due to dista n c e , auoh as Roger Bacon notices 
in -Ma^w (i. r*6, ii, 108,497 5 Owford, 1897), lead up to 

or iUustrate the mathematioal ases of the iafinitt and its re> 
oipraaal the infinhesimal. Spemous objections can, of course, be 
made to the anomalies of the law of contimiity, but they are 
mherent in the higher geometry, which has taught us sc much 
of the “ iseerets of nature.” Khar’s excureiis on the ‘‘ analogy ” 
faetneen the twaic sections hereinbefore referred to is given’ at 
ja^gtii ia « articte on “ The Gcotnetry of Kepler and Newton ” 
in vol. xviii. of the Tfaitsaetioiu 0/ Ike Csfnhriigt Phibuapkieal 
Soaety.(ii)oo). It had beengenwally overloohed, until attention 
was called to it by the present writer in a note mad in i88o (Proc. 
CJ’.S. iv. i4-‘t7), and shostiy afterwards in Tkt Aneuni and 
Madnn •Geanut^ af Conics, with Hsstmeal Notes and PfUigo- 
nunt (Cambridge 1881). . (C, T.*) 

61 I 0 IIITOY, the general term for the branch of mathematics 
which has for its province the study of the properties of 
spime. fVom experience, or possibly intuitively, we characterize 
existont space by certain fundamental qualities, termed axioms, 
which are insuaceptible of proof; and those axioms, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the mathematical entities of the point, straight line, 
curve, surface and solid, appropriately defined, are the premisses 
from which the geometer draws conclusions. The geometrical 
axioms are merely conventions; on the one hand, the .system 
may be based upon inductions from experience, in which case 
the deduced geometry may be regarded as a branch of physical 
science j or, on the other hand, the system may be formed by 
purely logical methods, in which rase the geometry is a phase 
of pure mathemutks. Obviously tlic geometry with which we 
are most familiar is that of existent space-“the three-dimensional 
space o( experience; this geometry may be termed Kuclklean, 
after its most famous expositor. But other geometries exist, 
for it is possible to frame systems of axioms which definitely 
charaoterize some other kind of space, and from these axioms 
to deduce a series of non-contradictory propoeiiions; such 
geometries are called non-Kuclidean, 

It is convenient to discuss the subject-matter of geometry 
under the following headings; 

i. Euclidean Geometry; a discussron of the axioms of existent 
space and of the geometrical entities, followed by a synoptical 
account ot Euclid’s EhmeMs. 

II. Projective Oeomelry; primarily Euclidean, but differing 
from 1. in employing the notion of geomeirtcal eonttnuity {ijM .)— 
points and lines at infinity. 

in. Descriptive Geometry: the mathods for representing upon 
planes figures placed in space of tlwec dimensions. 

IV, Analytical Geometry: the representation of geometrical 
figures and riteir relations by algebraic equathms, 

V. Liftt Geometry: aitan^vticai treatment of the line regarded 
as the space element. 

VI. Note-Euclidean Geometry: a discussion of geometries 
other than that of the space of experience. 

VII, Axioms of Geometry; a critical analysis of the foundations 
of geometry. 

Special subjects are troated under their own headings; e.g. 
PaojBCTiON, PaMPBctlvE; CcavB, Suarsca; CtaccR, Conic 
Section ; Tmangle, Polvoon, Polyhscron ; there arc also 
articles on special curves and figures, e.g. Ellipse, Para1)0i.a, 
HyPSKBOLA; taTRAHfeBRoN, OcVAlnSOaON, DOMCAUXbROW, 

ICOSAUBDRON ; CAROrolO, CaTSHARV, ClSSOlD, CONONOIB, CrCLOID, 
SpICVCLOIO, LlMAfON, OvAL, QOAiniATRIX, SPIRAL, Sx. 

Hiftorv.~~T:\xo origin of gecxnetry (Gr. yi), earth, ftirpue, a 
measure) is, odoording to Herodottis, to W found in the etymblogy 
of the Word. Its birthplace woe Egypt, and it arose from the 
need of surveytag the lands inandated by the Nile fioods. In | 
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, its laiini^ it theftfore consisted of a few rules, vetjr rough and 
ap^aujuiuiate, for comimting the areas of triangles and quadri- 
Jatwah; aAd, snA the Egjrptiait^ it proceeded ho fufthir, the 
geometrical entities—the paiot, Kne, surface ami solid—being 
only discssecd in So for as they were Involved in practkal affaire. 
The point WM realtud as a mark oT'position, a straight lint as a 
stretched string hr the tracing of a pole, a surface as an area j 
but these units were not abstracted; and f(* the Egyptians 
geMtietry was only an art—an auxiiiaiy to surveying.^ The 
first step towards its Novation to the rank of a science was made 
try Thates (17.0.) of Miletus, who transplanted the elementary 
Egyptian mensuration 'to Greece. Thales dearly abstracted 
the notiont of points and ilines, founding the geometry of the 
latter unit, and disooVering pn solium many propositiorB . con¬ 
cerning ureas, the circle, &c. The empirical rules Of tlie Egyptians 
were corrected and devdaped by the Ionic School which he 
founded, especially by Anaximander and AnnJtagoras, find in 
the 6th century b.c. passed into the tare of the PytliagoTeane. 
From fins tinie geometty exercised a powerful influence on 
Grwk thought. Pythagoras ji/.v.), seeking the key of the 
universe in arithmetic and geometry, investigated logically the 
prino^ies underlying the known propositions ; and this resulted 
in the formulation of definitions, axioms and postulates Which, 
in addition to founding u setenee of geometry, permitted a 
crystnllilatiDn, fractional, it is true, of the amor^teus collection 
of material at hand. Pythagorean geometry was essentially a 
geometry of areas and solids; its gc«l was the regular solids— 
the tetrahedron, culxi, octahedron, dodecahedron and icosa¬ 
hedron—which symbeiited the five elements of Greek cosmology. 
The geometry erf tlic circle, previously studied in Egypt and 
much more seriously by Thales, was somewhat neglected, altliough 
this Curve was regarded as the most perfect of all plane figures 
and the sphere the most perfect of all solids. The circle, however, 
was taken up by the Sophists, who made moat of their discoveries 
in attempts to solve the clossiral problems of squaring the circle, 
doubling ^e cube and trisecting an angle. These problems, 
beBidc.s stimuiuting pure geometry, t.e. the geometry of con¬ 
structions made by the ruler anrl compasses, exercised consider¬ 
able influence in other directions. I he first problem led to the 
discovery of the method of exhaustion for determining areas. 
Antiphon micribed a square, in a circle, and on each side an 
isosceles triangle having its vertex On the circle; on tlie sides 
of the octagon so obtained, isosceles triangles were again con¬ 
structed, the process leading to inscribed polygons of 8, 16 and 
5a sides j and the areas of these polygons, which are easily 
determined, are successive approximations to the area of the 
circle. Bryson of Heraclea took an important step When he 
circumscribed, in addition to inscribing, polygons to a circle, 
but he committed an erfm* in treating the circle us the mean of 
the two polygons. The method of Antiphon, in assuming that 
by continued division a polygon can be constructed coincident 
with the Circle, demanded that magnitudes are not infinitely 
divisible. Much controversy ranged about this point; Aristotle 
supported the doctrine bf infinite divisibility ; Zeno attempted 
to show its absurdity. The mechanical tracing of loci, a principle 
initiated by Archytes df Tarehtiim to solve the last two problems, 
was a frequent subject for study, atid sevetal mechanical curve.s 
were thus discovered at subsequent dates (cissoid, conchoid, 
quadratrix). Mention may be made of Hippocrates, who, 
beuklea developing the IraoWn methods, made a study of similar 
figures, and, as n consequence, of proportion. This step is 
impmtant al bringing into line discontinuou.s number and 
continmms magnitude. 

A fresh Stimulus was given by the succeeding Platonists, who, 
accepting in part tiib Pythagorean cosmology, made the study 
of geUnaCtry piclhnmary to that of philosophy. The many 
disooveries di^ by this schoefi were facilitated in no small 
measure by the clarification of the axioms aitd definitions, the 
logkdl Seqhcnce of propositions whkh Was adopted, and, more 
especi^, by tfaO foemulation of the fiiulytie method, I'.ci of 
assuming-ihe triith of a propOs^bfi and then reasoni:^ to a 

> Ear Egyptian'gconMify see Screavt and Maikemneitei 
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Imow truth. The main strength of the Platonist ^meters 
lies in stereometry or the geometry of solids. The Pythagoreans 
had dealt with the sphere and regular solids, but the pyramid, 
prism, cone and cylinder were but little known until the Platonists 
took them in hand. Kudoxus established their mensuration, 
proving the pyramid and cone to have one-third the content 
of a prism and cylinder on the same base and of the same height, 
and was proljably the discoverer of a proof that the volumes of 
spheres are as the cubes of their radii. The discussion of sections 
of the cone and cylinder led to tlie discoveiy of the three curves 
named the parabola, ellipse and hyperbola (see Conic Section) ; 
it is difficult to over-estimate the importance of this discovery ; 
its investigation marks the crowning achievement of Greek 
geometry, and led in later years to the fundamental theorems 
and mediods of modern geometry. 

The presentation of the subject-matter of geometry as a con¬ 
nected and logical series of propositions, prefaced by "Opot or 
foundations, had lieen attempted by many ; but it is to Euclid 
that we owe a complete exposition. Little indeed in the Elements 
is probably original except the arrangement; but in this Euclid 
surpassed .such predecessors as Hippocrates, Leon, pupil of 
Neocleides, and Theudiiis of Magnesia, devising an apt logical 
model, although when scrutinized in the light of modern mathe¬ 
matical conceptions the proofs are riddled with fallacies. Accord¬ 
ing to the commentator Proclus, the Elements were written with 
a twofold object, first, to introduce the novice to geometry, and 
secondly, to lead him to the regular solids ; conic sections found 
no place therein. What Euclid did for the line and circle, 
Apollonius did for the conic sections, but here we have a discoverer 
as well as editor. These two works, which contain the greatest 
contributions to ancient geometry, arc treated in detail in 
Section I. Euclidean Geometry and the articles Euclid ; Conic 
SEcnoN ; Apollonius. Between Euclid and Apollonius there 
flourished the illustrious Archimedes, whose geometrical dis¬ 
coveries arc mainly concerned with the mensuration of the 
circle and conic sections, and of the sphere, cone and cylinder, 
and whose greatest contribution to geometrical method is the 
elevation of the method of exhaustion to the dignity of an instru¬ 
ment of re.iearch. Apollonius was followed by Nieomedes, the 
inventor of the conchoid; Diodes, the inventor of the cissoid; 
Zwiodorus, the founder of the study of isoperimetrical figures; 
Hipparchus, the founder of trigonometry; and Heron the elder, 
who wrote after the manner of the Egyptians, and primarily 
directed attention to problems of proctied surveying. 

Of the many isolated discoveries made by the later Alexandrian 
mathematicians, those of Mcnelaus are of importance. He 
showed how to treat spherical triangles, establishmg their 
properties and determining their congruence ; his theorem on 
the products of the segments in which the sides of a triangle 
are cut by a line was the foundation on which Carnot erected 
his theory of transversals. These propositions, and also those 
of Hipparchus, were utilized and developed by Ptolemy (j.i/.), 
the expositor of trigonometry and discoverer of many isolated 
propositions. Mention may lie made of the commentator Pappus, 
whose Mathematical Collections is valuable for its wealth of 
historical matter; of Theon, an editor of Euclid’s Elements and 
commeiitator of Ptolemy’s Almagest ; of Proclus, a commentator 
of Euclid; and of Eutocius, a commentator of Apollonius and 
Archimedes. 

The Kornans, essentially practical and having no inclination 
to study science qua science, only liad a geometry' which sufficed 
for surveying; and even here there were abundant inaccuracies, 
the empirical rules employed being akin to those of the Egyptians 
and Heron. The Hindus, likewise, gave more attention to 
computation, and their geometry was either of Greek origin or 
in the forni presented in trigonometry, more particularly con¬ 
nected with arithmetic. It had no logiokl foundations; each 
proposition stood alone ; and the results were empirical. I’he 
Arabs more closely followed the Greeks, a plan adopted as a 
sequel to the translation of the works of Euclid, Apollonius, 
Archimedes and man}[ othm into Arabic. Their c^f con¬ 
tribution to geometry is exhibited in their solution of algebraic 
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equations by intersecting conics, a step already token by the 
Greeks in isolated cases, but only elevatwi into a method by Omar 
al Hayyami, who flourished in the nth century. During the 
middle ages little was added to Greek and Arabic geometry. 
Leoimdo of Pisa wrote a Practica geometriae (mo), wherein 
Euclidean methods are employed ; but it was not until the 14th 
century that geometry, generally Euclid’s Elements, became 
an essential item in university curricula. There was, however, 
no sign of original development, other branches of mathematics! 
mainly algebra and trigonometry, exercising a greater fatrmaiinn 
until the i6th century, when the subject again came into favour. 

^ The extraordinary mathematical talent which came into being 
m the 16th and lytli centuries reacted on geometry and gave rise 
to all those characters which distinguish modem from ancient 
geometry. The first innovation of moment was the formulation 
of the principle of geometrical contmuity by Kepler. The notion 
of infinity which it involved permitted generalizations and 
systematizations hitherto unthought of (see Geometrical 
Continuity) ; and the method of indefinite division applied to 
rectification, and quadrature and cubature problems avoided 
the cumbrous method of exhaustion and provided more accuraU' 
results. Further progress was made by Bonaventura Cavalieri, 
who, in his Geometria indtvisibilibus continuorum (1620), de¬ 
vised a method intermediate between that of exhaustion and 
the infinitesimal calculus of Leibnitz and Newton. The logical 
basis of his system was corrected by Roberval and Pascal ; and 
their discoveries, taken in conjunction with those of Leibnitz, 
Newton, and many others in the fluxjonal calculus, culminated 
in the branch of our subject known as differential geometiy 
(see Infinitesimal Calculus ; Curve ; Surface). 

A second important advance followed the recognition that 
conics could be regarded as projections of a circle, a conception 
which led at the hands of Desargues and Pascal to modern 
projective geometry and perspective. A third, and perhaps the 
most important, advance attended the application of algebra to 
^ometry by Descartes, who thereby founded analytical geometry, 
The new fields thus opened up were diligently explored, but the 
calculus exercised the greatest attraction and relatively little 
progress was made in geometry until the beginning of the 19th 
century, when a new era opened. 

GasjMrd Monge was the first important contributor, stimulating 
analytical and differential geometry and founding descriptive 
Mometry in a series of papers and especially in his lectures at tlic 
Ecole polytechnique. Projective geometiy, founded by Desar¬ 
gues, Pascal, Monge and L. N. M. Carnot, was crystallized by 
J. V. Poncelet, the creator of the modern methods. In his 
Traiti des propriites des figures (1822) the line and circular points 
at infinity, imaginaries, polar reciprocation, homology, cross¬ 
ratio and projection are .systematically employed. In Germany. 
A. F. Mobius, J. Pliicker and J. Steiner were making far-reaching 
contributions. Miibius, in his Barycentrisclie Calcul (1827), 
introduced homogeneous co-ordinates, and also the powerful' 
notion of geometrical transformation, including the special 
cases of collineation and duality; Pliicker, in his Analytisch- 
geometrische Enlioickelungeti (1828-1831), and his System der 
analytisehen Geometrie (163$), introduced the abridged notation, 
line and plane co-ordinates, and the conception of generalized 
space elements; while Steiner, besides enriching geometry in 
numerous directions, was the first to systematically generate 
figures by projective pencils. We may also notice M. Chasles, 
whose Aperfu historique (1837) is a classic. Synthetic geometry, 
characterized by its fruitfulness and beauty, attracted most 
attention, and it so happened that its originally weak logical 
foundations became replaced by a more substantial set of axioms. 
These were_ found in the anharmonic ratio, a device leading to 
the liberation of synthetic geometry from metrical relatwns, 
and in involution, which yielded rigorous definitions of imagin¬ 
aries. These innovations were made by K. J. C. von Staudt. 
Analytical geometry was stimulated by the idgebra of invariants, 
a subject much developed by A. Cayley, G. Salmon, S. H. Aron- 
hokl L. 0 . Hesse, and more particularly by R. F. A. Qebsch. 

Tne introduction of the line as a space element, initiated by 
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H. Grassmann (1844) and Cayley (1859), yielded at the hands of 
Plucker a new geometry, termed line geometry, a subject 
developed more notably by F. Klein, Clebsch, C. T. Reye and 
F. 0 . R. Sturm (see Section V., Line Geometry). 

Non-^lidean geometries, having primarily their origin in the 
discussion of Euclidean parallels, and treated by Wallis, Saccheri 
and Lambert, have been especially developed during the 19th 
century. Four lines of investigation may be distinguished:— 
the naive-synthetic, associated with Lobatschewski, Bolyai, 
Gauss; the metric differential, studied by Riemann, Helmholtz, 
Beltrami; the projective, developed by Cayley, Klein, Qifford ; 
and the critical - synthetic, promoted chiefly by the Italian 
mathematicians Peono, Veronese, Burali-Forte, Levi CivittA, 
and the Germans Pasch and Hilbert. (C. E.*) 

1 . Euclidean Geometry 

This branch of the science of geometry is so named since its 
methods and arrangement are those laid down in Euclid’s 
Elements, 

§ I. Axioms. —The object of geometry is to investigate the 
properties of space. The first step must consist in establishing 
those fundamental properties from which all others follow by 
processes of deductive reasoning. They are laid down in the 
Axioms, and these ought to form such a system that nothing 
need be added to them in order fully to characterize space, and 
that nothing may be omitted without making the system in¬ 
complete. They must, in fact, completely “ define ” space. 

§ 2. Definitions. —The axioms of Euclidean Geometry arc 
obtained from inspection of existent space and of solids in 
c.\istent space,—hence from experience. The same source 
gives us the notions of the geometrical entities to which the 
axioms relate, viz. solids, surfaces, lines or curves, and points. 
A solid is directly ^iven by experience ; we have, only to abstract 
all material from it in order to gain the notion of a geometrical 
solid. This has shape, size, position, and may be moved. Its 
boundary or boundaries are called surfaces. They separate one 
part of space from another, and are said to have no thickness. 
Their boundaries are curves nr lines, and these have length 
only. Their boundaries, ^ain, are points, which have no 
magnitude but only position. We thus come in three steps 
from solids to points which have no magnitude; in each step 
we lose one extension. Hence we say a solid has three dimensions, 
a surface two, a line one, and a point none. Space itself, of which 
a solid forms only a part, is also said to be of three dimensions. 
The same thing is intended to be expressed by saying that a 
solid has length, breadth and thickness, a surface length and 
breadth, a line length only, and a point no extension whatsoever. 

Euclid gives the essence of these statements as definitions:— 

Del. I, I. .4 paint is that which has no parts, or which has no mag¬ 
nitude, 

Del. 2, 1 . A line is length without breadth. 

Def. s,l, A superficies is that which has only length and breadth, 

Def. I, XI. A solid is that which has length, breadth and thickness. 

It is to be noted that the synthetic method is adopted by 
Euclid ; the analytical derivation of the successive ideas of 
“ surface,” “ line,” and “ point ” from the experimental realiza¬ 
tion of a “ solid ” does not find a place in his system, although 
possessing more advantages. 

If we allow motion m geometry, we may generate these 
entities by moving a point, a line, or a surface, thus :— 

The path of a moving point is a line. 

The path of a moving hne is, in general, a surface. 

The path of a moving surface is, in general, a solid. 

And we may then assume that the lines, surfaces and solids, 
as defined before, can all be generated in this manner. From 
this generation of the entities it follows again that the boundaries 
—the first and last position of the moving element—of a line are 
points, and so on ; and thus we come back to the considerations 
with which we started. 

Euclid points this out in his definitions,—Def. 3, 1 ., Def. 6, L, 
and Def. 2, XL He does not, however, show the connexion 
which these definitions have with those mentioned before. 
When points and lines have been defined, a statement like 


Def. 3, L, “ The extremities of a line arc points,” is a proposition 
which either has to be proved, and then it is a theorem, or which 
has to be taken for granted, in which case it is an axiom. And 
so with Def. 6, 1 ., and Def. 2, XL 

§ 3. Euclid’s definitions mentioned above are attempts to 
describe, in a few words, notions which we have obtained by 
inspection of and abstraction from solids. A few more notions 
Iwve to be added to these, principally those of the simplest 
line—the straight line, and of the simplest surface—the flat 
surface or plane. These notions we possess, but to define them 
accurately is difficult. Euclid’s Definition 4, I., “ A straight 
line is that which lies evenly between its extreme points," must 
be meaningless to any one who has not the notion of straightness 
in his mind. Neither docs it state a property of the straight 
line which can lie used in any further investigation. Such a 
property is given in Axiom 10, 1 , It is really this axiom, together 
with Postulates 2 and 3, which cliaracterizes the straight line. 

Whilst lor the straight line the verbal definition and axiom 
are kept apart, Euclid mixes them up in the case of the plane. 
Here the Definition 7, L, includes an axiom. It definc.s a plane 
as a surface which has tlie property that every straight line 
which joins any two points in it lies altoj^ethcr in the surface. 
But if we take a straight line and a point m such a surface, and 
draw all straight lines which join the latter to all points in the 
first line, the surface will be fully determined. This construction 
is therefore sufficient as a definition. That every other straight 
line which joins any two points in this surface lies altogether 
in it is a further property, and to assume it gives another axiom. 

Thus a number of Euclid's axioms are hidden among hi.s first 
definitions. A still greater confusion exists in the pre.'.rnt 
editions of Euclid between the postulates and axioms so called, 
hut this is due to later editors and not to Euclid himself. The 
latter liad the last three axioms put together with the postulates 
(aln'iiMTa), so that these were meant to include all assumptions 
relating to space. Tlie remaining assumption.s, which relate to 
magnitudes m general, viz. the first eight " axioms " in modern 
editions, were called “ common notions ” {noival iiu'otut). 
Of the latter a few may be said to be definitions. Thus the eighth 
might be taken as a definition of “ equal,” and the seventh 
of “ halves.” If we wish to collect the axioms used in Euclid’s 
Elements, we have therefore to take the three postulates, the 
last three axioms os generally given, a few axioms hidden in the 
definitions, and an axiom used by Euclid in the proof of Prop. 
4, I, and on a few other occasions, viz. that figures may be 
moved in space without change of shape or size, 

§ 4. Postulates. —^I'he assumptions actually made by Euclid 
may be stated as follows:— 

(i) Straight lines exist which have the proiierty that any one of 
them may be produced both ways without limit, that through any 
two points in space such a line may be drawn, and that any two of 
them coincide throughout their indefinite extensions as soon us two 
points in the one coincide with two points 111 the other. (Tliis 
gives the contents of Def. 4, part of Def. 35, the first two Postulates, 
and Axiom 10.) 

(z) Plane surfaces or planes exist having the property laid down 
in Def. 7, tliat every straight Ime juini.ng any two points in sucli a 
surface lies altogether in it. 

(3) Right angles, as defined in Def. 10, arc possible, and all right 
angles are equal; that is to say, wherever in space we take a plane, 
and wherever in that plane we construct a right angle, all angles 
thus constructed will be equal, so that any one of them may be made 
to coincide with any other. (Axiom ii.) 

(4) The 12th Axiom of Euclid. This we shall not state now, but 
only introduce it when we cannot proceed any further without it. 

(5) Fiwres may be freely moved in space without cliangc of shape 
or size. This is assumed by Euclid, but not stated as an axiom. 

{(>) In any plane a circle may bo described, having any point in 
that plane as centre, and its distance from any other point in that 
plane as radius. (Postulate 3.) 

The definitions which have not been mentioned are all 
“ nominal definitions,” that is to say, they fix a name for a 
thing described. Many of them overdetermme a figure. 

§ 5, Euclid’s Elements (see Euclid) are contained in thirteen 
books. Of these the first four ud the sixth are devoted to 
“ plane gffimetry,” as the invest|pgtion of figures in a plane is 
generally called. The 5th book contains the theory of proportion 
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which is «wd ia Book VI. Tht 7th, Sthaiut 9th books arepurofy 
arithmetical, whilst the 10th contaioea most ingeatous treatment 
ol geometrical irrational quantities. These fow books will be 
excluded from our survey. The remaining three hook* relate to- 
figures in space, or, as it is generally called, to ** solid geometry.” 
The 7th, 8th, qth, loth, ijth and part of tlw irth and isth 
books are now generally omitted from the school editions of the 
EUmtfUs. In die first four and in the 6tb book it is to be under¬ 
stood that all figures are drawn in a plane. 

Book I. ok Euclid'.s " Elsmenis." 

{ (3. Accordine to the third postulate it is possible to draw in 
any plane a circle which ha.s its centre at any given point, and its 
radius equal to the distance ol this point frao any other point 
given in the plane. This makes it possible fProf. i) to constmict 
on a given line AB an equilateral trkngle, by drawing first a circle 
with A as centre and AB as radius, and then a circle with B as 
centre and BA as radias The point where these circles mtsraect— 
tlmt they intersect BuoUd quietly assumes—is tfaa veetex oi the 
required triangle. Euclid does not suppose, however, that • circle 
may be drawn which has its radius equal to the distunoe between 
any two points unless one of the points be Uie centre. This implies 
also that we are not supposed to M able to make any straight line 
equal to any other straight line, or to carry a distaneo about in space. 
Euclid theceiore next solves toe problem.; It is required aloBg a 
given straight hoc from a point in it to set oil a distance equal to 
the length of another straight line given anywhere in the plane. 
This i.s done in two steps. It is shown in Prop, i how a straight hne 
may be drawn from a given point equal itv Mgtk to another given 
straight Imc not drawn from that point. Aito then tlie problem 
itself IS solved in Prop. 3, by drawing first through the given poult 
some straight line of the required length, and tiien about the same 
pomt as centre a circle having this length as radias. This circle 
wiU cut oS fiom the given stsat^t line a length equal to the required 
one. Nowadays, isstead oi going through this long process, we 
take a pair of compasses, aad set off the given length by its aid. 
Thiaassiumes that we may move a length aliout without changing it. 
But Euclid has not assumed it, and this proceeding would be fuBy 
justtoci by his desire not to takeibr granted more than was necessary, 
i{ be were not obliged at his very next step aotoally to make this 
aseumption, though witliout stating it. 

J 7. Wo now come Im Prop. 4) to the first theorem. It is the 
fundamental throrrm ol Euclid's whole system, there being only a 
wry faw'proinsitions (Kko Props. 13, 14, 15, t.), ancept those in tk« 
jth book ana the first half of the titli, whick, do not depend upon 
it. It is stated very accurately, though somewhat cuiiasily, as 
follows .— 

// fil'd triangles have fil'd sides of Ihe one eqwU to fil'd sides of the 
other, eeuh to each, and have also the angles eonlained iy Ihoee sidm 
atfaal. to ona anothar, thev shall afse haita thair basts m thitd sides 
eassaf; and Ihe fivd triangles, shall be equal; astd their olhee sMgfss 
shall be equal, each to each, namely, those to which the equal sides are 
op^site. 

That is to say, the trieugles are “ identically " equal, and one 
may bt considered aa a copy of toe other. The proof w very simple. 
The first triangle is taken tip and placed oa tbs second, so that the 
parts of the triangles which are kimwn to be equal fall upon each 
other. It is then easily seen that ahn the remaining parts of one 
coincide with those, of the other, and tlat tliej' are tnerclore equal. 
This process of applying one figure to another EucRd scarcely uses 
agjsln, though many proofs would be simplified by doing so The 
prbeoss introduces motion into geometry, and includes, as alrea^ 
stated, the axiom tliat figures may be moved without change of 
shape or size. 

If the last proposition be applied to an isosceles triangle, which 
has two sides equal, we obtain the theorem (Prop. 3), if two sites 
of a triangle are equal, then Ike angles opposite these sides are equal. 

HocHds proof is .somewhat compheated, and a stumbHng-block 
to many achooHioys, The proof becomes mucli simpler if we consider 
the isoswee triangle ABC (AB = AC) twice over, once as a triangle 
BAC, andonee as a triangle CAB; and' now remember that AB, AC 
111 the first are equal respectively to AC, AB in the second, and the 
angles included by these sides are equal. Hence tor triangles are 
equal, and the angles in the one are equal to those in the otlur, viz. 
those which are opposite equal sides, i.s. angle ABC in the first 
equals angle ACB in the second, as they are opposite the equal 
siaes AC and AB in the two triangles. 

There foUows tlie converse theorem (r*rop. 0). If two angles in 
a triangle are equal, then Ihe sides opposite them are equal, —i.e. the 
ttiangto. is isosceles. The proof given canststa in whast is called a 
redsectia ad absurdutn„ a kuul of proof often used bj; EucUd, and 
principally ip proving the converse of a previous theorem. U 
assumes that the theorem to be proved is wrong, and then shows 
that this Bsmmptioii leads to an absurdity, >.e. to a conclusion 
whinh is, in oontrsidictiea to. a propositian .proved, before—tout 
thersfow tlw assusgptian. aarto cannot be true, and hsnee that 
the. thooreqv is true. It is efton. stated that Euclid inventsd this 
kind of proof; but the method is most likely much oMer, 


I t It isnextpraved that luo tnaufles mUck have lha three sides 
of tin oeu equal respeetsvily to those of the other ate identically equal, 
hence that the angles of the one are equal resiPectively to those of the 
other, these being equal which are opposite etmal sides. This is Prop. 8, 
Prop. 7 containing only a first st^ towarmi its proof. 

Intso tliaoiicou allow now of the solichen of a number of prob¬ 
lems, viz.:— 

To bisect a given angle (Prop. 9). 

To bisect a given finite straight line (Prop. to). 

To draw a straight line perpendmularly K> a given straight Une 
through a given point tn it (Prop, ii), aesd also tk^gh a given point 
notin il (Prop, is), 

Thoaohitions alt depend upon properties oi isosceles triangles. 

5 9. The next three theorems relate to angles only, and might have 
been proved before Prim. 4, or even at the very begmning. The 
fust (Prop, 13.) says, The angles leAtcA one shaight line tuahee with 
another straight line on one side of il either are two nght angles or 
are together equal to two right angles. Tlus theorem would have 
been unnecessary if Euelid had aduiitted the notion of an angle 
such that its two limits are in the same straight line, and had besides 
defined toe sum of two. angles. 

Its converse (Prop. 14)1 is of great u.se, inaemuch us it enables us 
in many cases to prove that two straight lines drawn from the sanu' 
(Xiiot are ene the continuation of tin: other. So also is 
Prop. 1.3. If two straight lines cut one another, the vertical or opposite 
anglee shall be equal. 

I 10. Eudid Fetums now to properttei! of tnangtes. Of groat 
importance for toe next steps (though afterwards superseded by a 
more complete theorem) is 

Prop. ift. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
shaU he greater than either of Ihe interior opposite angles. 

Prop. 17. Any two angles of a frfaitgw are logtiher less than two 
right angles, is an immediate consequence of it. By the aid of tiwse 
two, the following tundamental properties of triangles are casd> 
proved:— 

Prop. 18. The greater side of every triangle has Ihe greater angle 
opposite to It ; 

Its converse. Prop. 19. The greatei angle of every, triangle is sub¬ 
tended by Ihe greater side, or has Ihe greater side opposite to il ; 

Prop. 20. Any two sides of a triangle are lagethei greater than Ihe 
third side ; 

And' also Prop, zn. If from Ihe ends of the side of a triangle there 
bt drawn two siratghi lints to a point uHthtn the triangle, these shall 
be less than the other Iwa sides of the triangle, hut shall contain a greatei 
angle. 

§ M. Having solved two problems (Props, n, 23), he returns to two 
IriSMgks which have two sides of the. one equal respectively io two 
sides oi toe other. U is known (Prop. 4) tfaot if the included angles 
are equal then, tlie third sides are equal; and conversely (Priqi. Sh 
if the tliird sides are equal, then the angjlcs included by the first 
sides are equal. From this it follows that if the included angles are 
not equal, the third sides aro not equal; and conversely, that if the 
thifd tides an not equal, the meluded ani^ee are not equal. Enehd 
now complstes this knowledge by proving, tluit " if Ihe tiKhultd 
angles are not equal, then Ihe third side in that triangle is Ihe grealei 
which contains the greater angle and conversely, that “ if Ihe third 
sidre are unaquol, that laangU eonlaius Ihe greatei angle which contuins 
Ihe greater side." These are Prop. 24 and Prop. zj. 

$ (3. The next tbeoiem (Prop. 26) says tlut if two Ittangfes have 
one side and two angles of the one equal respeclivelv Io one side and 
Im angles of Ihe other, vie. in both Itianglee either the angles adgasetn 
to Ihe equal side, or one angle adfacent and one angle opposite il, then 
Ihe two Iriangle.i are identically equal. 

This theoeesn belongs to a group with Prop. 4 and Prop. 8. Its 
first case might have been given immediately after Prop. 4, but toe 
second case requires Prop. >C> tor its prool. 

§ 13. Ve come now to the investigation of paraJlel straight hues, 
i.e. of straight lines which lie in Uic same plane, and cannot lie made 
to meet however far they be produced' either way. The investigation, 
whioU starts from Preq], 16, will become ulea^ if a few names be 
explained which aie not all used by finclid, If two strasgiii lines 
be cut by a third, toe latter is now generally called a " transversal " 
of the figure. It forms at the two points where it cuts toe given lines 
four angles with each. Those of toe angles which He between toe 
given lines are called interior angles, aad oi these, again, any two 
which lie oa opposite sides oi toe transveniah but one at each of tlie 
two points oee eallsd " alternate aaglss." 

We may npw state Prop, ifi thus —If Iwo straight tines which 
meet ate cut by a Iransversm, their alternate angles are uneqftal. Far 
the hnes will form a triangle, and one of the alternate angles wilt 
be a« exterior angle to the triangle, the other interior and opposite 
to it. 

From Abis folkiws at once the theorem contained in Prop. 27. 
If Iwo straight lines which are cut by a transversal maht alteruale 
angles oqiul, Ihe lines cannot meet, however far they be produced, 
hence ttey are parattit. This proves the existence of parallel 
Imea 

Ftop. 28 states the same fact m dilienmt forma. If a straight 
lint, (idling on two other straight lines, mahe Ihe exterior angle equal 
to the interior and opposite angle on the .lame side of the Hne, or make 
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/** iHitfw ou the ume tide togethi, equel to two right angles, 

the two straight tines tiaU be faraltet to one another. 

Hence we know that, " if two straight lines which are cut bv a 
transveml meet, their alternate angles are not equal ” ; and hence 
that it alternate angles are equal, then the lines are parallel." 

The question now arisus, Are the propositions converse to these 
true or not ? lhat is to My, “ If alternate angles are unequal, do 
the lines meet ? And if the lines are parallel, are Jtematc 
auKlos necessarily equal ? ” * 

Ihe answer to either of these two questions implies the answer 
to the other. But it ha.s been found impossible to prove that the 
negation or the affirmation of cither is true 

a.u a overcome by Euclid assuminc 

that the first question has to be answered in the affirmative. This 
gives his la.st axiom (12)^ which we quote in his own words. 

Axiom 12.—// a straight tine meet tm> straight linei, so as to mahe 
the two interior angles on Ihe same side of it lahen together less than 
two tight angles, these straight titles, being continually produced, shall 
at length meet cm that side on which are the angles which are less than 
two right angles, 

Tlic answer to the second of the above questiotis follows from tliis, 
and gives the theorem Prop. 29 —If a straight line fait on two parallel 
straight lines, it mahes Ihe alternate angles equal to one another, and 
the exterior angle equal to Ihe interior and apposite angle an Ihe same 
side, and also the two interiot angles on the same side together eauai 
to two right angles. ’ 

§ 14. With tlii.s a new part ol clemenlary geometry liegms. The 
earlier propo-sitions are independent ol tins axiom, and would be 
true even if a wrong assumption had been made in it. They all 
relate to figures in a plane. But a plane is only one among an infinite 
number of ranceivable surfaces. We may draw figures on any one 
of them and study their properties. Wo may, for instance, take a 
sphere instead of the plane, and obtain " spherical " in the place of 
plane geometry. If on one of these surfaces lines and figures 
could be drawn, answermg to all the definitions of our plane fimres 
and if the axioms with the exception of the last all hold, then nil 
propositions up to the aSth wUl bo true for these figures. This is 
tlie case in spherical geometry iX we substitute " shortest line ” or 
" great circle foi " straight Ime," " .small circle " for " circle," and 
if, besides, we hmit all figures to a part of the sphere which is lus.s 
than a hemisphere, so that two points on it cannot be opposite ends 
circk **^"'*^^^^*^* thorefore determine alui.iys on»' and only one great 

For splKsneal triangles, therefore, all the important proiiositions 
4, _B, 2h ; 5 and h ; and 18, iq and 20 will hold good. 

T- '"‘fB will '>e sufiicient to show the impossibility of proving 
iiuclid s la.st axiom, winch would mean proving that this axiom is 
a consequence ol the others, and hence that the theory of parallels 
would hold oil a .spherical surface, wliere the other a\iom,s do hold, 
whilst parallels do not even exist. 

It follovre that the axiom in question states an mherenl iliflerencc 
between the plane and other surfaces, and that the plane is only 
fully charactenacd when this axiom is added to the other as.sumn. 
tions. 

5 i.i. The introduction of the new axiom and of parallel hues leads 
to a new class of propositions 

AftCT proving (Prop 30) that " two tines which are each parallel 
tv a third are parattei to each other," wc obtain the new properties 
of triangles contained in Prop. 32. Of these the second part is the 
most important, viz. the theorem. The three interior angles of every 
triangle are together equal to two right angles. 

As easy dedoctions not given by Euclid but added by Simson 
follow the propositions about the angles in polygons; they are given 
in English editions as corollaries to Prop. 32. ° 

These theorems do not hold for spherical figures. The sum of the 
interior angles of a spherical triangk is always greater than two 
right angle.s, and increases with the area. 

§ 16. Tile theory of parallels as such may be .said to be finished 
with Props. 33 and 34. which state properties of the parallelogram, 
1.4. of a quadrilateral formed by two pairs of parallels. They are - 
Prcp. 33. The straight lines which join the extremities of two equal 
and paratlet straight lines towards Ihe same parts are themselves equal 
and parallel ; and 

Prop. 34. The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are 
equal tv one another, and the diameter {diagonal) bisects Ihe parallelo¬ 
gram, that is, divides if into two equal parts 
§ 17. The rest of the first book relates to areas of figures 
The theory is made to depend upon the theorems— 

Prop. 35 Parallelograms on the same base and between Ihe same 
parallels are equal to one another ; and 
Prop. 36. Parallelograms an equal bases and between Ike same 
parallels are equal to one another. 

As each parallelogram is bisected by a diagonal, the last theorems 
hold also if the word jiarallclogram be replaced by “ triangle," as is 
done in Props. 37 snd 38. 

It is to be remarked that Euclid proves these propositions only 
in the case when the parallelograms or triangles have their bases in 
the same straight line. 

The theorems converse to tlie last form tlie contents of the next 
thrre propositions, viz.: Props. 40 and 41 —Equal triangles, on 
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tk 4 40 ^ (jr oA eqml fMSM, in tke sam$ straifkt lint, and oh the lam* 
Side of 1^, are between the same pntalUts, 

That the two cases here stated are given by Euclid in two separate 
propositions proved sepaiatelv is characteristic of his metlioch 

§ 18. To compare areas of other figures, Euclid hhows first, in 
Prop. 42, how to draw a patallelo^tam which is ((fual in area to a 
given triangle, and has one of Us angles equal to a given angle. If the 
given angle is nght, then the problem is solved to draw a “ leiUniglr " 
equal in area to a pven tnanglo. 

Next this parallelogram is transformed into another parallelogram, 
which has one of Us sides e^ual to a given straight line, wniLst its angle.s 
remam unaltered. This may be done by ai<l ot the theorem in 

43 ^he Lomplenie^s of the parallelograms whuh are about 
the diameter of any parallelogram ate equal to one another. 

Thus the problem (Prop. 44) is solved to construct a parallelogram 
on a given line, which is equal in area to a given htan^e, and which 
angle emeal to a git>m angle (generally a right angle). 

As every polygon can be divided into a number of triangles, wc 
wn now construct a parallelogram having a given angle, say a 
right angle, and being equal m area to a given polygon For each 
of the tnangtes into which the polygon has been divided, a parallelo¬ 
gram may be constructed, having one side equal to a given straight 
line and one angle equal to a given angle, It the.sr parallelograms 
Iw placed side by side, they may Ix' added together to form a single 
paraUelogram, having still one side of the given lengtli. This is 
done in Prop 4 5 

Herewith a means is found to compare areas of different ixilygons. 
We need only construct two rectangles equal m area to the given 
polygons, and having each one side of given length By comparing 
the unequal sides we are enabled to judge whether the anas are 
equal, or which is the greater. EucIk! does not state this conaotnience. 
but the problem is taken up again at th<‘ end of the second book, 
where it is sliown how to coiisfiuct a square (xiual in area to a given 
polygon. 

1 roj). 46 IS ■ 7 0 describe a squair oh a given straight line 

§ 19. The first Ixiok concludes with one of the most tniportaut 
theorem.s m the whole of geometry, and one which Ims been cele¬ 
brated smee the earliest lime.s. Itis stat«!d,buton doubtful authority, 
that Pythagoras discovered it, and it has been called by Ins name. 
If we call tliat side in a nghl-angled triangle wluch is opuoMle the 
right angle tlie hypotenuse, wu may stale it as follows .— 

Tlieorein of I'ylhagoras (Prop. 47 )*- every right-angled triangle 
the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other sides. 

And conversely 

Prop. 48. If the square described on one of the sides of a triangle be 
equal to ihe squares described on ihe other sides, then the angle conUimed 
by these two sides is a right angte. 

On this theorem (Prop. 47) almost all geomotncai mvnburement 
dtqicnds, whicli cannot be directly obtumed 

Book 11. 

$ 20. The propositions in tlie second book are very different in 
character from tho.st* m the flrsf. they all relate to areas of rectunghfs 
and stjuareH. Their true significance is best seen by stating them in 
on algebraic form, This is often done by i*xpressing the Umgths of 
linw by aid of numberH, which tell how many times a chown unit 
16 contained in the hnes H there fa a unit to be found which is con¬ 
tained an exact number of times in each side of a lectangle, it is 
easily .seen, and generally shown m the teaching of arithmetic, that 
the rectangle contains a number of unit .squares equal to the pro<luct 
of the numburs which m«abure the sides, a unit square being the 
square ou the umt hue. U, however, no such uiut can be found, 
this procc&s requires that connexion between hiies tod numliers 
which 18 only estabhshed by aid of ration of lines, and which is there¬ 
fore at this stage altogether inadmissible. But there exists another 
way of connecting these projxi.sitions Avith algebra, based on modem 
notions which seem destined greatly to change and to simplify 
mathematics. Wc shall introduce here as much of it as is required 
for our present purpoie. 

At beginnmg of the second book we find a definition according 
to which “ a rectangle is said to Uo ‘ contained ’ by the two sides 
which contain one of its nsht angles '*; m the text thw phraseology 
IS extended by s-peaking of rectangles contained by any two strai^t 
linos, meaning the rectangle wluuh has two adjacent sides equal to 
the two straight lines. 

Wc shall denote a finite straight line by a single .small letter, 
a, b, c, . . . and the area of the rectangle contained by two lines 
a and b by ah, and this we sliall call the product of the two lines a 
and b. It will he understood that this definition has nothing to do 
with the definition of a product of numbers. 

We define as follow’s ;— 

The sum of two .straight lines a and b means a straight line f which 
may be divided m two parts equal respectively to a and b. This sum 
IS denoted by a + b. 

The difference of two lines a and b (in symbols, a — b) means a hne 
( whicli wh^ added to b gives a is,* 

a-b=^c if e'-Hc-a. 

1 he product of two hncH a and b (in symbols, ab) mean.s tlic area 
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oi the rectangle contained by the lines a and h. For an, which 
means tlic square on the line a, wc write o'''. 

§21. The first ten of the fourteen propositions of the second book 
may then be written in the form of formulae as follows:— 

Prop. I, o(6'fc + i+ . . .jssah-foc-fod-f . . . 

„ 2. aA + «c=o“if !i + c=o. 

„ 3. o(a-f/)) = o''+ 06. 

„ 4. {a + b)‘=o'+ 2ah + b^. 

„ 5. (0 + 6) («- 4 )+ !<'■*=o’. 

„ 6, (« + 6) (o - 6) + 6’ = o’. 

„ 7. o' +(a - 4 )’ = 2e(o - 6)+ 4 ’. 

„ 8. 4(a +4)0 + 4 ’= (20 + 4 )'’. 

„ q. (a+ 4 )’ +(o - 4 )“ = 2o’ + 24 ’. 

„ 10. (a + 4 )'+(a- 4 )’ = 2a’ + 24 ’. 

It will be seen that 5 and 6, and also 9 and 10, are identical. In 
Euclid's statement they do not look tlie .same, tlie figures being 
uiTanged diSerently. 

If the letters 0, 4 , c, . . . denoted numbers, it follows from algebra 
that each of these formulae is true. But tills does not prove them in 
our case, where the letters denote hnc.s, and tiicir products areas 
without any reference to numbers. To prove them we have to 
discover the laws winch rule the (derations introduced, vir. addition 
and multiplication of segments. 'This we .shall do now; and we shall 
find that these laws arc the same with tliosc whicli hold in algebraical 
addition and multiplication. 

§ 22. In a sum of numbers we may change the order in which 
tlie numbers are added, and we may also add the numbers together 
in groups and then add these groups But this also holds for tlie 
sum of segments and tor the sum of rectangles, as a little considera¬ 
tion shows. That the sum of rectangles has always a meaning 
follows from the Props, 43-43 111 the first book. These laws about 
addition are reducible to the two— 

tf + 4 =s .4 + 0 
a + (4 + r) = a + 4 + f 
or, when expre.ssed for rectangles. 



ab + td’=etl + ab . . . (3), 

lib + {cd + r/)Tab + rd + f/ . . . (4), 

The brackets mean that the terms in the bracket have been added 
together before they are added to another term The more general 
cases for more terms may be deduced from the above. 

For the product of two numbers wo have the law that it remains 
unaltered if the factors be interchanged, This also holds for our 
geometrical product. For if ab denotes the area of the rectangle 
which has a us liase and 4 as altitude, then ba will denote the area 
of the rectangle which has 4 as base and a as altitude. But in a 
rectangle we may take either of the two lines which contain it as 
base, and then the other will be the altitude. This gives 


«4=s4« .... ( 5 ). 

In order further to multiply a sum by a numlier, we liave in algebra 
the rule;—Multiply each term of the sum, and aild the products 
tlius obtained. That this holds for our geonietrical products is 
shown by Euclid m his first proposition of the second book, where 
he proves that the area of a rectangie whose base is the sum of a 
number of segments is equal to the sum of rectangles which have 
these .segments separately as bases. In symliols this gives, in the 
simplest case, 

a(4+i.) = <i4 + arf ,,, 

and (4 + £:)o »: 4a + cs / ' ' 

To these laws, which have been investigated by Sir \Villiam Hamilton 
and by Hermann Grassmann, the former has given special names. 
He calls the laws expressed in 


(1) and (3) the commutative law for addition ; 

(5) .1 » multiplication; 

(2) and (4) the associative laws for addition ; 

(6) the distributive law. 

§ 23. Having proved that these six laws hold, wc can at once 
prove every one of the above propositions in their algebraical form. 

The first is proved geometrically, it being one of the fundamental 
laws. The next two propositions are only special cases of the first. 
Of the others wc shall prove one, viz. the fourth 


(« + 4)«=. 

(a + 6) (a + 6) 5 = (a + b)a + (<i + ft)6 

by ( 6 ). 

But 

(a + b)a^aa-i ba 

by ( 6 ), 


=9aa + ab 

by ( 5 ): 

and 

{a-j‘h)b^ab + bb 

by ( 6 ). 

Therefore 

(a + b )*=art + at + (a/» + bb) 


= aa + {9b + afe) + 66 }■ 

= (!<? + iah + 66 J 

by (4). 


This gives the theorem in question. 

In the same manner every one of the first ten propositions is 
proved. 

It will be seen Hint the operations performed are exactly the same 
os if the letters denoted numbers. 

Props. 3 and 6 may also be written thus— 


(a + 4 ) (a- 4 ) = o’- 4 =. 


Prop. 7, which is on easy consequence oi Prop. 4, may bo trans¬ 
formed, If wc denote by c the line a + 4 , so that 


wc get 


c = a + b, a = c-b, 

e’+ (e - 4 )’=2c(c - 4 ) + 4 ’ 
= an’ - 2bc + 4 *. 


Subtracting r’ from both sides, and writing a for c, we get 
(a - 4 )’ = a’ - 204 + 4 ’, 

In Euchd’s EUments this form of the theorem docs not appear, 
all propositions being so stated that the notion of subtraction does 
not enter into them. 

§ 24. The remaming two theorems (Props. I2 and 13) connect 
the square on one side of a triangle with the sum of the squares on 
the other sides, in case that the angle between the latter is acute or 
obtuse. They are important theorems in trigonometry, where it is 
possible to include them in a smgle theorem. 

§ 23. There are in the second liook two problems. Props. 11 and 14 

If written in Uie above symbolic language, the former requires to 
find a line x such that a{a-x)- x’. J’rop. 11 contains, therefore, 
tlic solution of a quadratic equation, winch wc may write x“ + ax = 
The solution is required later on in the construction of a regular 
decagon. 

More important is the problem in the last proposition (Prop. 74). 
It requires the construction of a square equal in area to a given 
rectangle, hence a solution of the equation 
x’ = o 4 . 

In Book 1 ., 42-45, it has been shown how a rectangle may be con¬ 
structed equal in area to a given figure bounded by straight lines. 
By aid ol the new proposition we may therefore now determine a 
fine such that the seiuarc on that line is equal in urea to any given 
rectilinear figure, or we can square any such figure. 

As of two squares that is the greater which has the greater side, 
it follows that now the comparison of two areas has been reduced 
to the comparison ol two fines. 

The problem of reduemg otlier areas to squares is frequently met 
with among Greek mathematicians. 'Wc need only mention tlic 
problem ol squaring the circle (sec ClxcLn). 

In the present day the comparison ol areas is performed in a 
simpler way by reducing all area.s to rectangles having a common 
base. Their altitudes gi've then a measure of their areas. 

The construction of a rectangle having the base u, and bemg equal 
in area to a given rectangle, depends upon Prop. 43, 1 , This thercfoi 0 
gives a solution of tlie equation 

ab = ux, 

where x denotes the unknown altitude. 


Book III. 

§ 2G. The third book of the Elements rclate.s exclusively to pro¬ 
perties of the circle. A circle and its cb-cumference have been defined 
in Book 1 ., Def. 15. We testate it here m slightly diflerent words;— 

Definiiton ,—The circumference of a circle is a plane curve such 
that all points in it have the same distance from a fixed point in 
the plane. Tiiis point is called the “ centre ” of the circle. 

Of the new deniutions, of whicli eleven are given at the beginning 
of the tliird book, a few only rciiuire special mention. The first, 
which says that circles with c^ual radii arc equal, is in part a theorem, 
but easily proved by applying the one circle to the other. Or it 
may be considered proved by aid of Prop. 24, equal circles not being 
used till after this theorem. 

In the second definition is explained what is meant by a line 
which " touches ” a circle. Such a hue is now generally called a 
tangent to the circle. The introduction of this name allows us to 
state many of Euclid's propositions in a much shorter form. 

For the .same reason we shall call a straight line joining two points 
on the circumference of a circle a " cliord.^’ 

Definitions 4 and 5 may bo replaced with a sbght generabzation 
by the foUowbm 

Definition.—By the distance of a point from a line is meant the 
length of the perpendicular drawn from the pomt to the line. 

§ 27. From the definition of a circle it follows that every circle 
lias a centre. Prop, i requires to find it when the circle is given, 
i.e. when its circumference is drawn. 

To solve this problem a chord is drawn (that is, any two points m 
the circumference are joined), and through the point where this is 
bisected a perpendicular to it is erected. Euclid then proves, fir-st, 
that no point off this perpendicular can be the centre, hence that the 
centre must lie in this line : and, secondly, that of the points on tlie 
perpendicular one only can be the centre, vfz. the one which bisects 
the parts of the perpendicular Iiounded by the circle. In tlie seeond 
part Euclid silently assumes that the jieipendicular there used does 
cut the fcircumference in two, and only in two points. The proof 
therefore is incomplete. The proof of the first part, however, is 
exact. By drawing two non-parallel chords, and tne perpendiculars 
whldi bisect them, the centre will be found as the point where these 
perpendiculars intersect. 

§ 28. In Prop. 2 it is proved that a chord of a circle lies altogether 
within the cirde. 
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What we have called tlic first part of Euclid’s solution of Prop. i 
mav be stated as a theorem 

£vfiry straight line which bisects a chord, and is at right angles to it, 
passes through the centre of the arete. 

The converse to this gives Prop. 3, which may be stated tlius :— 
If a straight line through the centre of a circle bisect a chord, then 
U 15 perpendicular to the chord, and if it be perpendicular to the chord 
It Insects it. 

An easy const'quence of this is the loUowmg ihuoiein, winch 
c.ssentially the same as J’lop. 4 •— 

Two chords of a circle, of which uetther passes through the centre, 
cannot bisect each other. 

These last three theorem^ are lundamental for the theory of the 
circle. It IS to lie remarked tluit Euclid never proves that a straigUt 
line cannot have more than two )>omt.s m common witli a circum¬ 
ference. 

{} 2q. The next two propositions {5 ami o) might be replaced bv 
a smgle and a simpler theorem, tiz. :— 

7 wo circles which have a common centre, and whose circumferences 
have one point tn common, coincide 
Or, more in agreement with Euclid’s form — 

Two different circles, whose circumferences have a point tn lommon, 
Lonuot have the same (cntre, 

Tliat Euclid treat.s oi two cases is characteristic of Greek mathe¬ 
matics. 

The next two propositions {7 and 8) again Indong together. They 
may be combined thus •— 

If from a point tn a plane of a arete, whuh is not the centre, straight 
hues he drawn to the aifferent points of the itnumferr.m.e, then of all 
these lines one is the shortest, and one the longest, and these tie both in 
that straight line whuh joins the given point to the centre Of alt the 
lemuining tines each is equal to one and only one othei, and these 
equal lines lie on opposite sides of the shortest longest, and make 
equal angles with them. 

Euclid distinguishes the two oases where the given i)oiul lies within 
or without the circle, omitting the case wliere it lies m the circum- 
iereiice. 

J‘Tom the last jiroposition it follows that il troni a pom! more 
than two ecjual straight lines cun lie drawn to tin* circnmfeienre, 
tins point must be the centre. This i.s Prop g. 

As a consequenee of this we gel 

if the circumfcrcuies of the two cinles have three points mi lommon 
they coinade, 

P'or m this cast* the two circles liave a common centre, because 
from the centre of the one tliree crpiai Imi's can be drawn to points 
on the circumference of the other. But two circles which liave a 
common centre, and wliosi* circumferences have a point in toinmon, 
coincide. (Compare aboi'e statement of TTop.s. 5 and b ) 

This theorem may also be .slated thus — 

Through three points only one iinumfereme may he drawn , or, 
Three points determine a eircUi. 

Euclid does not give the llioorem m this form. He proves, how¬ 
ever, that the two circles cannot cut another tn more than two points 
(Prop. 10), and that two circles cannot touch one nnothu in more points 
than one i^Top 13). 

§ 30. Propositions II and 12 assert that t! two einJes touch, then 
the point of contact lies on the line joining their tentres This giv<‘s 
two propositions, because the circles may touch cither internally 
or extemally. 

§ 31. Pro{>o.sitions 14 and 13 relate to the length of chords. The 
first Says that equal chords are equidistant from the centre, and that 
chords which are equidistant from the centre are equal ; 

Whilst f^op. 13 compares unequal chords, viz Of all ihords the 
diameter *5 the greatest, and of other chords that is the greater which 
»5 nearer to the centre ; and conversely, the greater thord is nearer to 
the centre. 

§ 32. In Prop. TO the tangent to a circle is for the first lime in¬ 
troduced. The proposition is meant to show that the straight line 
at the end pomt of the diameter and at right angles to it is a tangent. 
The proposition itself does not state this. It riin.s tlius :— 

Prop. 16. The straight line drawn at right angles to the diameter 
of a circle, from the extremity of it, falls without the circle: and no 
straight line can he drawn from the extremity, between that straight 
line and the circumference, so as not to cut the circle. 

Corollary. —The straight line at right angles to a diameter drawn 
through the end jxiint of it touches the circle. 

The statement of the propo.sition and its whole treatment .show 
the difficulties which the tangents presented to Euclid. 

Prop. 17 solves the problem through a given point, either in the 
circumference or without it, tn draw a tangent to a given circle. 

Closely connected with Prop 16 are Props. 18 and 19, which 
state (Prop. 18), that the line jotning the centre of a circle to the point 
of contact of a tangent is perpendicular to the tangent ; and con¬ 
versely (Prop. 19), that the straight line through the point of contact 
of, and perpendicular to, a tangent to a circle passes through the centre 
of the circle. 

§ 33. Tlie rest of the book relates to angles connected with a 
circle, viz. angles which have the vertex cither at the centre or 
on the circumference, and which are called respectively angles 
ut the centre and angle.s at the circumference. Between these 
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two kinds of angles exists the important relation expressed .w 
follows:— 

Prop, 20. The angle at the centre of a circle is double of the angle 
at tM circumference on the same base, that is, on the same arc. 

This is of great importance for its consequences, of wlncli the 
i two following are the pnncipal.— 

Prop, 21. The angles tn the same segment of a iiule arc equal to 
one another ; 

Prop. 22 The opposite angles of any quadrilateral pgurv inscribed 
in a ctrilc arc together equal to two right angles. 

Further consequences are -- 

Prop. 23. On the same straight line, and on the same side of U, there 
cannot be two similar segments of ctnks, not loinctding with one 
aiiothei . 

prop. 24. Similar segments of itides on equal straight lines are 
equal to one another. 

The problem I-Top 23. A segment of a drcle bring given to describe 
the iirde of whuh it n a segment, may lie solved much more easily 
by aid of the construction (le.srnbed m relation to Prop. 1 Til 
m § 27. 

§ 34 Tlier<‘ follou hnu theorom'^ connecting the angle.s at the 
centu*, the ar-s into which they divide the circumference, and the 
chord.** subteniling these arcs Tht*v are ex{)re.si4ed for angles, arcs 
and cliouK in eijual circles, but they liold also Joi angles, arcs and 
chords m the .same cncle 
The tlu'orenis are — 

Prop In equal ciides equal angles .stand on equal aris, whether 
thfA‘ be at the centres 01 cirntmfercnccs , 

Prop. 27 (conv«‘i'*«' to J'lop 2O) In equal iiule\ the angles which 
stand on equal ans ate equal to one anotho, whether they be at the 
i nitres or the nrnmferemes . 

Prop. 28 In equal nnlrs equal straight lines (equal choids) rut 
off equal arts, the greatei equal to the gteatei, and the less equal to 
the fess , ^ 

prop. 2q (cuuxer.se to Ihop 28) In equal (inks equal ut(S are 
subtended bv equal straight lines, 

§ 35 * Other imporUiiit consequemes of Piops 20-22 are — 

Prop. 31. In a Link the angle in a semictnlc is « nght angle; 
but the angle in a segment greatei than a semiiink n less titan a right 
angle ; and the angle in a segment less than a semicircle is greater than 
a right angle ; 

Prop, 32. If a stuught line tomh a circle, and from the point of 
contad a straight line be drawn luiUng the ctulr, the angles which 
this line makes with the line touching the circle shall be equal to the 
angles which ate in the alternate segments of the / irde 

^ 3b. Propositions 30, 33, 34, contain prolilems which are solved 
i>y aid ot the nroposilioiLs jirccediug them — 

Prop. 30. to bisrd a given art, that is, to divide it into two equal 
parts; 

Proj) ^3. Oh a given straight line to describe a .segment of a circle 
containing an angle eiiual to a given reeitlineal angle , 

Prop. 34. h'rom a given iirck to lut off a segment lontaimng an 
angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 

§ . 17 * U we diaw chord.s through a point A within a circle, they 
will each be divided by A into two .si*giiu‘nl.s Between these .seg¬ 
ments the law holds that the rectangle coulaiiied by them has the 
^me area on whatever chord througli A the segments are taken. 
'I he value of tlius lectangle changes, of course, witli the position 
of A. 

A similar theorem holds if tlie ])omt A be taken without the circle. 
On every straight line through A, wlncli cut.s the circle ni two points 
B and C, we have two .segments AB and AC, and the rectangles 
contained by them are again ccjual to one aiiotlier, and equal to the 
sijuare on a tangent drawn from A to the circle. 

The first of these theorems gives I Top. 33, and the second Prop. 
3^), witli its corollary, whilst Prop. 37, the lust of Book HI., gives 
the converse to Prop 36. The first two theorems mav be combined 
moiie.— 

If through a point A in the plane- of a circle a straight line be drawn 
cutting the circle tn B ami C, then the rectangle AB.AC has a constant 
value so long as the point A be pxed ; and if from A a tangent AD can 
be drawn to the circle, touching at D, then the above rectangle equals the 
square on AD. 

Prop. 37 may be .stated thuf .— 

If from a point A without a circle a line be dratim cutting the circle 
in B and C, and another line to a point D on the circle, and AB.AC^ 
Aiy*, then the line AD touches the circle at D. 

It is not difficult to prove also the converse to the general pro¬ 
position as al)ove stated. This propo.sition and its converse may be 
expressed as follow.^ •— 

If four points A BCD be taken on the circumference of a circle, and 
if the lines AB, CD, produc-ed if necessary, meet at E, then 

EA.EB = EC.ED: 

and conversely, if this lelation holds then the four points he on a circle, 
that is, the circle drawn through three of them passes through the 
fourth. 

That a Circle may always be draw|k|^hrough three pomts, provided 
that they do not he m a straight Imc, is proved only later on in 
Book IV. 
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Book IV. 

If 38. The fourth l>ook contains only problems, all relating to 
the construction of triangles anrl polygons inscril)cd in and circum¬ 
scribed al)out circles, and of circles imicribcd in or circumscribed 
about tricuvdfs and polvgons Thev are nearly all given for their 
own sake, 5«id not for fuftire use in the construction of figures, as 
are most of those m the formei books, In seven definitions at the 
beginning of the book it is explained what is understood by figures 
mscnbefl’iu 01 de.sinbed about other figure.s, with special reference 
l(t the L.ise where one hgme js a circle. Instead, however, of saving 
that one figure is described aliout another, it is now generally said 
that the one figure i.s circumscribed about the other We may then 
slate the dehiuliuiis \ oj 4 thus — 

Defimtioti - A polygon is said to b<* inscril>ed m a circle, and the 
eiicle is said to be circumscribed about the polygon, if the vertices 
of fhe polygon he in the circumference of the circle. 

And definitions 5 and 0 thu.s — 

Pritmlion - A {lolygon is .said to lie circumscribed alxnit a circle, 
and a circle is sufi to be inscribed in a polygon, if llie suit's of tlie 
jKiivgou are tangents to the circle 

§ pi The first problem is merely constructive It requires lo 
draw in a given circle a chord equal to a given .straight line, wliich 
IS not greater than the diamctei of the circle The jiroblem is not 
a di‘tennmate one, inasmuch as the chord may 1 k» drawn from any 
point in the circumference This may lie saul of almost all problem^ 
In this l)Ook, especially of the next two They an* *— 

f’lop z hi u f;iveH nrdc to inscribe a irianf^le equiaHf'uldt' to 0 
pvrn tvianfilr ; 

iTop \ dhouf a cirdf /e circutHxrnhe a inau^h equian"idnr 
to (I tnanglr 

§ 40. Of somewhat gnsater interest are the ne\t prolilems, where 
the triangles are given and the circles to be found 
Ihop ' 1 0 insoibc (t Ltidc \n a moen tnangU) 

‘f lie result is that the jirohlem has always a solution, vi2. the 
u-ulre ol the circle is tlie ])oml where tiie bisectors ot two of the 
lulerioi angles of tlie triangle* meet The solution sliows, thongli 
Kuchd docs not state this, that the prolilem lias but one solution , 
and also, 

The three huseetors of the intorm analvs of auv Irianijle meet m a 
potHt, and tht}> ts the tentH' of the circle inscribed in the tnaHf^lfi 
The solutions of most of the other problems contain also theorems 
Of these we shall state those which are of siiccial lntere.st ; Euclid 
does not state any ou<‘ of them 
§ 41. Proj). 3 To ctrcmnxirihe a evcle ahoai a ^iven inanale 
‘I‘he one .solution which alwa5'« exists contains the following' - 
’I Ilf ihnr dKUfiki lines which bisect the sides of a trianttte at fif^hi 
angles meet i« a pmnl, and this point is the centre of the circle cirettm- 
sinhed about the triangle 

lluclul adds in a corollary the following inoi>erty ■ — 

Tlie centre ol the circle circiimscribud about a triangle lies within, 
on a side of, or without the triangle, according as the tnangU; is 
acute-angled, right-angled or obtuse-angled. 

§ 42. Whilst it is always possible to draw a circle which is inscribed 
in or circumacribcd about a given triangle, this i.s not the case with 
quadrilaterals or polygons of more sides. Of those for which this 
IS possible the regular polygons, i.e. {)Olygonr. which have all their 
sides and angles equal, an* the mo.st interesting In each of them a 
circle may be msenbed, and anolhei may be circum.scnbed aliout it. 

Euclid does not use the wonl regular, but he describes the polygons 
in question as eqttianf^ular and equilateral. We shall use tne name 
regular polygon The regular triangle is equilateral, the regular 
ciuadrilatcral is the scniait* 

Euclid considers tne regular polygons of 4, 5. 6 and sides 
For each of the first iUrpe he solves the problems -(1) to inscribe 
sucli a polygon m a given circle ; (2) to circumscribe it about a 
given circle: (3) to inscribe a circle in, and (4) to circumscribe e 
circle about, such a polygon 

For the regular triangle the problems un* not repeated, because* 
more general problems have been solved, 
props. 6, 7, 8 and 9 solve these problem.s for the square. 

The general problem of inscribing in a given circle a regular 
ixilygon of n siue.s dcjiends uiion the problem of dividing the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle into n equal ports, or what comes to the same 
thing, of drawing from the centre of the circle n radii such that the 
angles lietween consecutive radii arc equal, that is, to divide the 
.vpvicc about the centre into n equal angles. Thus, if it is required 
to inscribe a stjuare in a circle, we have to draw four lines from the 
centre, making the four angles equal. This is done by drawing 
two diameters at right angles to one another. The enas of these 
diameters are the vertices of the required square If, on the other 
hand, tangents b<* drawn at these ends, we obtain a square circum- 
scrilx'd alMut the circle. 

§ 43. To construct a regular pentagon^ wc find it convenient first 
to construct a regsslar decagon. This r^uires to divide the sjiace 
alxiut the centre into ten equal angles. Each will be ^th of a right 
angle, or ^th of two right angles. If we suppose the decagon con¬ 
structed, and if we join the centre to tlio end of one side, we got an 
isosceles triangle, wnere the angle at the centre equals ith of two 
right angles, hence each of the angle.s at the base will be Iths of 


two right angles, as all three a^ies together equal two right angles. 
Thus we have to construct an isosceles triangle, having the angle at 
the vertex equal to lialf an angle at the base. This is solved in 
prop. 10, by aid of the problem in Prop, ii of the second book. If 
we make the sides of this triangle equal to the radius of the given 
circle, then the base will l>e the side of the regular decagon inscribed 
in the circle. This side being known the decagon can be constructed, 
and if the vertices are joined alternately, leaving out half their 
number, we obtain the regular pentagon. (Prop. 11.) 

Euclid does not proceed thus. He wants the pentagon before 
the decagon This, however, does not change the real nature of 
his solution, nor does his solution become simmer by not mentioning 
the decagon. 

Once the regular pentagon is inscribed, it is easy to circumscribe 
another by drawing tangents at the vertices of the in.'icribed pentagon. 
This IS shown in Prop. I2 

Props. 13 and 14 teach how a circle may be inscribed in or cir- 
cum-jcnbed about any given regular pentagon. 

§ 44. The regular hexagon is more easdy constructed, as sliown 
ui Prop 15. 1 'ho result is that thc.^ide of the regular hexagon 
iii.*<nbcd in a circle is equal to the radius of tlie circle. 

J''or thus polygon the other three problems mentioned are not 
solved. 

§ 45. The book closes with Prop. ib. To mscribc a regular 
tjumclccagon m a given circh*. II we inscribe a regular pentagon 
and a regular hexagon m the circle, having one vertex m common, 
thun the arc from the common vertex to the next vertex ot the 
pentagon is ^th of the circumference, and to the next vertex ol tlic 
licxagon IS ^th of the circumference. The difference between these 
arcs IS, thorelorc, i — ot the circumference. The Utter may, 
thcrelorc, bo divided into thirty, and hence also m fifteen equal jiarls, 
and the regular qumdecagon be desenbed. 

§ 46. We conclude with a few theorems about regular polygons 
wliicii are not given bv Euclid. 

The straight lines perpendicular to and bisecting the sides of anv 
regular polygon meet in a point. The straight lines bisecting the angles 
UI the regular polygon meet in the same point. This point is the centre 
of the itreles ctrcurtiscrthed olioia and tn-scribed tn the regular polygon. 

We can bisect any given arc (Prop. 30, III.) Hence we can divide 
.1 circumtercncc mlo in equal parU as soon as at has been divided 
I into H equal jiarts, or as soon a.s a regular polygon of« sides has been 
! constructed, lienee— 

, If a regular polygon of n sides has been constructed^ then a regular 
I polygon of an sidej, of 4n, of 8n sxdes^ may also be constructed 
Kucfid shows how to construct regular polygons of 3, 4, 3 and 15 
sales It follows that we can construct rcgulat polygon.^ ot 
3, 6 , 12, 24 ... sido.s 
4* tb, 32 • • • »» 

3, 10, 20, 40 . . „ 

13, 30, 60, 120 .. . „ 

ITie constnicdon ol any new regular polygon not mcluded lu one 
of these series will give rise to a new senes. ITU the beginning of the 
1 gth century nothing was added to the knowledge of regular polygons 
as given by Euclid Then Gauss, in his celebrated /irithtnettc\ 
proved tliat every regular polygon of 2" + i sides may be constructecl 
if this number 2" + i be pnme, and that no otliers except Uiose 
with a*(2" + i) sides can be constructed by elementary methods, 
This .shows that regular polygons of 7, Q, 13 sides cannot thus Ikj 
constructed, but that a r^ular polygon of 17 sides is possible ; for 
17 = 2*4-1. The next polygon is one of 2 57 wdes. The construction 
iiecomes already rather complicated for 17 sides. 

Book V. 

§ 47. The fifth book of the Jilements is not exclusively geometrical- 
It contains the theory of ratios and proportion of quantities lo 
general. The treatment, as here given, is admirable, and in every 
respect superior to the algebraical method by winch Euclid's theory 
is now generally replaced. Wc shall treat Uie subject m order to 
show why the usual algebraical troatraent of proportion w not really 
sound. We begin by quoting tliose definitions at the begmaiug of 
Boi^ V. which arc most important. These dcfiaUioiis have given 
rise to much discuesion. 

The only definitions which are essential for the fifth book are 
Defs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. Of the remainder 3, 8 and 9 are more 
than useleas, and probably not Euclid's, but additions of later editors, 
of whom Theon of Alexandria was the most prominent. Defa. 10 
and II belong rather to tlic sixth book, whilst all the others are 
merely nomini. The really important ones are 4, 3, 6 and 7. 

§ 48. To define a magnitude is not attempted by Euchd. The 
firet two de^itkm.s state what is meant by a “part,’’ that is, a 
Bobmnltiple or measure and by a multiple ” 01 a given magni¬ 
tude. The meaning of Def. 4 is that two given quantities can have 
a ratio to one another only in case that they arc comparable as to 
their magnitude, thi is, if they are of the same kind. 

Def. 3, which is probably due to Theon, professes to define a ratio, 
but is as meaningless as it is uncalled for, for all that is wanted is 
given in Defs. 5 and 7. 

la Def, 5 it 18 explained what is meant by saying that two 'mag¬ 
nitudes have the same ratio to one another as two other magnitudes, 
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anrt in Dei. 7 what we have to understand bv a greater or a teas ratio 
i he Otli definition is only nominal, explaiiiuig tlie medning of thv 
word proportional. 

Euclid represents magnitudes bv lines, and often denotes them 
either by single letters or, like lines, liy two tetters. We shall uw' 
only .single tetters for the purpose If a and b denote two magnitudes 
of the .same kind, their ratio will lx- denoted bv n : ft ; if r and rf are 
two other magnitudes ol the same kind, but possibly of a different 
kind trom a and ft, thou if i and d have the same ratio to one another 
as a and ft, thi.s will be expressed by writing— 
a h c ' d 

Further, if m is a (whole) number, ma shall denote the multiple : 
of a winch is obtained by taking it m times 

^ 40 'riie whole theory of ratios i.s based on Fk'f ^ , 

l.)ef 5. The first of four magnitudes is said to have the same raho ; 
to the seiond that the third has to the fourth when, rrwv equtmultiplt\ ' 
whatever of the first and the third heinf; taken, and anv equimultiples \ 
whatever of the second and the foUrth, if the multiple of the prst be less 
than that of the second, the multiple of the third is also less than that of 
the fourth ; and if the multiple of the pisi ts equal fo that of the second, 
ihc multiple of the thud is alio equal to that of the fourth : and if the 
multiple of the first is greater than that of the seiomf, the multiple of 
the third IS also greater than that of the fourth 

It v.il] ne well to show at once in an example how this definition 
can be used, by proving the first part ol tlie first proposition in th< 
Mxtii l)ook. Tnaiigle^ of the latnc altitude are to one another as 
then bases, or 11 a mul ft aie the bases, and a and (i the areas, of two 
triangles winch have tht' same altitude, then a b a - \ 

lo prove tins, we Juive, according to I)oliiuLiou <5, to shou — 


j then a + c IS the .same multiple of ft as £ + / is of d, viz,.— 
i rt + <• - - (w + «)ft, and C‘hf- pn -1 n)d. 

Prop. 3. If a-mb, i -md, then is na the same multiple of ft 
I that Hc IS oi d, viz. «<i =1 nmb, tu - nmd. 

iTop. 4 If a b::c:d, 

tl«^ ina : wft • me : nd. 

Prop. 5. li a-wft, and 

then a r = w(ft-rf). 

Proji. o. It a^nib,c^md, 

tlien are a - nh and r ~ nd either equal to, or equnnultipte.s of, ft 
and d, viz. a ■ wft pn - w)ft and c - nd (w - n)d, where ni - « may 
be unity 

vUl these pioposilion^ ndate to equimultiples. Now follnw pjo- 
]H)sitioiu. about ratios winch aic compaicd as to their magnitude 
§ .52. Pron 7 U a - ft, llien a (. b i and i a . .1 ft 
1 lie proof is ‘jjmpiN this. As n - ft we know tlia mn - nib ; tliere- 
h>r(‘ il inaru , then mb lu , 

h ina i«c., then mb - m, 

mo'-Hu, then wft- m, 

tiiereloie liu tn-st jMOportion liolds bv lielimtum 5 

Plop 8. If ft, tl.en a i '--ft (, 

and c fl,., ft 

The prooi deoends on l>efinitioii 7. 
r^op 0 (converse to Pn*p. 7), Il 

a : ( b . 


it ma -nh, then 
il ma-nb, then ma-^np, 
it >«rt--»ft, then Wtt'- up. 

1 ‘hat tins is true is in oiir case easily seen We may suppose that 
the triangles have a common vorle\, and their bases m the same 
ime. We set oh the base a along llie Inu' contanimg tiie bases 
ni times, we then join the different pails ol division to the veilex, 
«in«l get w triaugkfs all e<jual to a The triangle on nia a.s base equals, 
theretore, i«a If we pmceerl in tlie same inannei with the base b, 
setting i! ofl n tunes, we find that the area ol the tnnnglo on the j 
base Hi) equals nfi, the vertex oi all triangles being the same, but 
if two triangles luivt* tlu* same altitude, then their areas are equal 
it tlie ba.ses are equal, hence wu- «/f if ma — vh, and it their bases 
are uiie<|u.d, tlicii that has the greater area which is on the greater 
ba.se, m other words, ma is greater than, ecjual to, or Ic.s.s than 
nft, according as ma is greater tiian, etpial to, 01 less th.iii nb, which 
was to be pro\’ed 

§ 50. It will be seen tliat even in this exampk* it does not liecome 
evident wdial a ratio really is It is still an open nm*stion whether 
ratios are magnitudes which wc can compare, we do not know' 
whetlicr the ratio of two lines is a magnitude of the kind as the 
uxtio of two auMs Thougli we imglit say that Pel 5 defines equal 
ratios, still sv<‘ do not know' whether they are equal m the sense of 
tile axiom, that two tilings which ar<- equal to a third are equal to 
one another, Tliat this is tlie case requires a proof, and until this 
jirooi IS given wo shall use the . instead of the .sign , which, liow- 
ever, we shall afterward.s introduce. 

As soon a.s it has i)ccn establislicd that all ratios arc like magni¬ 
tudes, it becomes easy to show that, in some cases at least, they 
are numbers Tins step was nevi'r made bv Greek mathematicians, 
'i’hey di.stmguished alw'ays mo.st carefiifly between continuous 
magnitudes and the discrete series of numbers In modern times 
it has i>ecoinc the custom to ignore this difference 
If, in determining the ratio of two lines, a common measure can 
b<- found, w'hich is contained ni times in the first, and n times in 
the .second, then the ratio of the two Ime.s equals the ratio of the 
two numbers m , u. 1 'liis is shown by Euclid In Prop, X. But the 
ratio of two numbers is, as a rule, a fraction, and the Gieek.s did 
not, as w(‘ do, consider Iractions as numbers Far less had they 
any notion of introducing irrational numbers, which are neither 
whole nor fruclioiial, as we ai')' obliged to do if we wish to say that 
all ratios arc numbers The mcommensumble numbers which are 
thu.s introduced as ratios of incommensurable quantities are nowa¬ 
days as taraihar to us as fractions ; but a proof is generally omitted 
that we may apply to them the mica which iiavc been ostabhshed 
for rational numbers only. Euclid’s treatment of ratios avoids this 
difficulty. His definitions liold for commensurable as well as for 
iiicommen.snrable quantities. Even the notion oi incommensurable 
quantities i.s avoined in Book V. But he proves that the more 
elementary rules of algebra hold for ratios. Wc shall state all 
liis propositions m that algebraical form to which we are now aCcu.s- 
tomccl. Thia may, of course, be done without changing the charactci 
of Euclid’s method. 

§,51. U.sing the notation explained alxivc we express the first 
projkiMtions as follows ;— 

Prop 1. If a~ma',b-mb', c 

then a 4 ft +1 =: w(a' + ft' + 0- 

Prop. 2. If a =r wft, and 

e-nb, and f = nd, 


or il ( a I . ft, llH*n a ft. 

Pu.j) K) (tonvuiM-to I'ru]) 8). li 

a (-*ft f, then a -b 
J'Tid if I ' a I h, then «'•<). 

Plop, n II a b . I d, 

‘tud a ,h . .e . f, 

then { .d .c.f. 

in w'orils, if ratios me equal to a third, tlmv me equal to one 
another After thew* prupositioiLS iiave been piovecl, wo have a 
riglit to consider a ratio ns a magnitude, for only now can wo con 
M(ler a ratio as som^llnug for which the axiom about nm^nutiidt's 
iiolds tilings which nre I'qual to a third aie ecpial lo one .moth! r 
We shall indicate thus by wntmg in iiiturc the sign m^te.ul 
of The n*mainmg jiropositions, which cxplum liiemselws, mav 
then !>c stated as follow,s 

S .'51 Prop 12. If il b I d~e f, 
then </ 1 < i e b ■[ d \ f • a ft 

Prop n li H . ft . </uiul < d.->c /, 

then a ft,-!' /. 

Ihop 14 l! a b~i !/, and !/-“k, tlien ft d 
Prop T/} Magnitudes have the same latio lo one .motliei that 
their eqnimult'iptea have— 

ma mb a * ft 

I’rop Ui 11 II, ft, I, d are magnitudes ol the same kind, iiuU if 
a ■ ft - r d, 

then n • c ^ h d 

iTop. 17. Il fl + ft b~c-\ d d, 

then a . fts-t; <f. 

Prop. 18 (converse to 17). If 

a b-c:d 

then a-\ b ■ h s-c + d ■ d. 

l^rop. 19. li a, ft, c, d arc quantities ol the same kind, aiul if 
a \ b^-c : d, 

then rt - c : ft - d -x c : ft. 

§ .<54 Prop 20. If there be three magnitudes, ami anothei ihiee, 
which have the same ratio, taken two and two, then tj the fifst be. greater 
than ih$ third, the fourth shall be greater than the .sUth : and if equal, 
equal: and if less, less. 

If we understand by 

a : b : c : d ' c' . . . —a'. h' : d': v'. . . . 

tixat the ratio of any two consecutive magnitudes on the fir>.t side 
cqual.s that of the corresponding magnitudes on the Ht*cond side, 
wc may write thus theorem m symliols, thus 

If a, ft, c be qiuintitie.s of one, and d, e, f magnitudes oi the Mine 
or any other kind, sucli tfiat 

a:b .cjd f. f, 

and if a.-c, then tf---/, 

but ii then s/, 

and if acc, then d-'. f. 

Prop. 21. If a'.hsie: fuidh'.casd’.e, 

• X 

.. .Ill 

or if rt : ft. c- , : : 

/ e d 
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aud if a>r, then rf>/, 

but il assf, then</=/, 

and if then 

By aid of these two propositions tlu: following two are proved. 

§ 55. Prop. 22. // thfre be any number of maptituaeSy and as 
many r.thers, which have the same ratio, taken two and two in order, 
the first shall have to the last of the prst maftnitudes the same ratio 
which the prst of the others has to the last. 

We mpv Htat<‘ it more generally, thus 

Il o f> f d:c - . . . =a'://: r': rf'. f': . • 

flu-n not only have two consecutive, but any two magnitudes on 
the first side, the same ratio as the corresponding magnitudes on 
the othei. For instance — 

a : c=:a' * r'; b : e^b ': &c. 

J^iop 2^ we state only in symbols, viz, •— 


If 


a h:c:d'e 


1 . . j . 2 . 1 

a' ' b* ’ c' ' d' ' f' * 


then fl : r = r': 

b : e =e ': b\ 

and so on 

Prop, 24 corner to this: If a * fe = r . rf and e . b — f: d, tlien 
a4-e • h = r-t / ; d. 

Some of the proportions which are considered in the above pro¬ 
positions have .si>ecial names. These we have omitted, as being of 
no use, since algclira has enabled us to bring the different operations 
contaiiUMl in tlu- propositions under a common point of view 

S s6 'Fhe last proposition in the fifth book is of a different 
charartoi. 

Prop. 25 If four magnitudes of the same kind he proportional, 
the greatest and least of them together shall he greater than the other 
two together In .symbols - 

If a, b, i, d be magnitudes of the same kind, and it a : b^ai : d, 
and il a is llu‘ greutesi, hence d the least, tiien a + d >h + i. 

§ ^7. Wc return once again to the question, What is a ratio ? 
We liave seen that we may treat ratios as magnitudes, and that all 
ratios are magnitudes of the same kind, for we may compare any 
two as to tlieir magnitude. It will presently be shown that ralio.s 
ol lines may be considered as quotients of imeb, bo that a ratio appears 
Us answer to the quc.stioi>, How often is one Ime contained ut another ^ 
Bui the answer to this (piestion is given by a number, at least in 
som<‘ cases, and in all cases if we admit incommensurable numberb. 
( onstdered from Hits point of view, we mav say the fifth book of the 
Iilemenis shows that .some of the simpler algebraical operations 
hold foi incommensurable numbers. In the ordinary algebraical 
treatment ol numbeis thi.s proof i.s altogether omitted, or given by 
a pioce.ss of limits which does not seem to Ik* natural to the subject. 


Book VI. 

§ 58. The sixth book contains the theory of similar figures 
After a few definitions explaining terms, the first proposition gives 
tlie first application ol the theory of proportion 

Prop. 1. Triangles and parallelograms of the same alMudc are to 
one another as their bases. 

The pniof has already been considered m § 49. 

P'rom this follows easily the important theorem 

Prop 2 If a straight line he drawn parallel to one of the sides 
of a triangle it shall tut the other sides, or those sides produced, pro¬ 
portionally ; and if the sides or the sides produced be cut proportionally, 
the straight line which ioins the points of section shall be parallel to 
the remaining side of the triangle. 

§ 59. The next proposition, together with one added by Simson 
as iVop. A, may be cxpre.ssed more conveniently if we introduce a 
modern phraseology, viz. if in a line AB we assume a point C between 
A and H, we .shall say that C divides AB internaUv in the ratio 
AC CB , but if 0 be taken in the line AB produced, wc shall say 
that AB IS divided externally in the ratio AC . CB. 

The two propositions Ihea come to this • 

ITop. 3. The bisector of an angle in a triangle divides the opposite 
side internally in a ratio equal to the ratio of the two sides including 
that angle ; and conversely, if a line through the vertex of a triangle 
divide the base internally in the ratio of the two other sides, then that 
line bisects the angle at the vertex. 

Simson's Prop. A. 7 'he line which bisects an exterior angle of a 
triangle divides the opposite side externally in the ratio of the other 
sides • and conversely, if a line throuffh the verteA of a triangle divide 
the base externally in the ratio of the sides, then it bisects an exterior 
angle at the vertex of the triangle. 

If wi* combine both we have -♦ 

77 ut two lines which bisect the interior and exterior anpes at one 
vertex of a triangle divide the opposite side internally and externally 
in tpe same ratio, vis. in the ratio of the other ttvo sides. 

1 (jo. The next lour propositions contain the theory 01 similar 
of which four cases are considered. They may be stated 

Wthoi. 

^,Two triangles are similar^ - 
, 1. (I^op. 4). If the triangles are equiangular 


2. (Prop. 5). If the sides of the one are proportional to those of 
the other ; 

3. (Prop. (>). // two sides in one are proportional to two sides in 
the other, and if the angles contained by these side.i are equal; 

4. (Prop. 7). If two sides in one are proportional to two sides tn 
the other, if the angles opposite homologous sides are equal, and if 
the angles opposite me other homologous sides are both acute, both right 
or both obtuse; homologous sides being in each case those which are 
opposite equal angles. 

An important applicatiou of these theorems is at once made to 
a right-angled triangle, viz ..— 

Prop. 8. In a right-angled triangle, if a pevpendiculai be drawn 
from the right angle to the base, the triangles on each side of it arc 
similar to the whole triangle, and to one another. 

Corollary. —From this it is manifest that the perpendicular 
drawn from the right angle of a right-angled triangle to llie basi¬ 
ls a mean proportional between tlie .si‘gment.s of the base, and aUo 
that each of tne .sides is a mean proportional between the ba.se and 
the segment of the base adjacent to that bide. 

§ 61. There follow four propositions containing problem.s, in 
language slightly different from Eucli(r.s, viz. .— 

Prop. 9. To divide a straight line into a given iiumhei of equal 
parts. 

Prop. zo. To divide a straight line in a given latio. 

Prop. 11. To find a third proportional to two given .straight lines. 
Prop. Z2. To find a fourth proportional to three given straight 
lines. 

Piop. 13. To find a mean proportional between two given straight 
lines. 

Tlie last three may be written as equations with one unknown 
quantity—viz. if we call the given straight Ime.s a, h, i, and the 
reijuired line .r, wc have to find a hue x so tluit 

Prop. II. a hsrb . X ] 

Prop. 12. a . b^c : X 

Prop 13. a • xssx ' b. 

Wc shall sec presently how these mav be wiitten without the 
sigius of ratios, 

§62 Euclid considers next proportioius connected witli jiurallelo- 
gram.s and tiiungles winch arc equal 111 urea 

Prop. 14 Equal parallelograms tvhich have (Uic angle of the i>ne 
equal to one angle of the other have thch sides about the equal angles 
recifiriKally proportional; and parallelograms which have one angle 
of the one equal to one angle of the other, and theii shle^ about the ei/iial 
angles redprocally proportional, me equal to one an'dhet. 

Prop, 15. Equal triangles which have one angle of the one equal 
to one angle of the other, have ihetr sides about the equal angles recipro¬ 
cally pfoportional ; and triangles which have one angle of the one equal 
to one angle of the other, and their sides about the equal angles lenfoo- 
lally pfoportional, are equal to one another. 

The latter pro])osition is really the same as tlic former, foi if, as 
m the accompanying diagram, 
m the figure belonging to the 
former the 1 wo eq ual pa rallelo- 
grams AB and BC be bi.sected 
by the lines DF and EG, and 
if EF be drawm, wv get llio 
figure belonging to the latlei. 

It is worth noticing that 
the lme.s FE and DG are 
parallel. Wc may state there¬ 
fore the theorem- - 

If two triangles arc equal in 
area, and have one angle in the one vertically opposite to one angle 
in the other, then the two straight lines which join the remaining two 
vertices of the one to those of the other triangle arc paudlel, 

§ 63. A most important theorem is 

Prop. 16. If four straight lines be proportionals, the rectangle 
contained by the extremes is equal to the rectangle contained by the 
means; and if the rectangle contained by the extremes he equal to the 
rectangle contained by the means, the four straight lines are proportionals. 
In symbols, if a, 6, t, d arc the four linc.s, and 

if a'.b^c'.d, 

then ad’s be; 

and conversely, if ad^ be, 

then a:htsc:d, 

where ad and be denote (as in § 20), the areas of the rectangles 
contained by a and d and by h and c respectively. 

Tins allows us to transform every proportion between four linc.s 
into an equation between two products. 

Il shows further that the operation of forming a product of two 
lines, and the operation of forming their ratio are each the iavcrs<‘ 
of the other. 

If we now define a quotient ~ of two lines ns the number wliicli 
multiplied into 6 gives a, so that 
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we see that from the equality of two quotients 
a c 

follows, if we multiply lioth sides by bd, 

Ib.d^^^.b, 

ad^cb. 

Blit from this if follows, according to the last theorem, tliat 

rt . 6 = c : 6?. 

Hence we conclude that the quotient ? and the ratio a ■ b are 
diflerent forms of the same magnitude, only with this important 
difference that the quotient 2 would have a meaning only if a and 

b have a common measure, until we introduce incommensurable 
numbers, while the ratio a : b has always a meaning, and thus gives 
rise to the introduction of mcommensiirable numbers. 

Thii.s it IS really the theory of ratios in the fifth book which enables 
us to extend the geometrical calculus given before in connexion 
with Book II. It will also he seen that if we write the ratios in 
Book V. as ipiotients, or rather as fractions, then most of the theorems 
■slate properties of quotients or of fractions. 

§ f)4. Proji. 17 If thtec ittrni^ht hum. are ffraffortiana! the rectangle 
I anlniued by the extremes is equal to the square on the mean ; and 
convetsely, is only a special case of 16. Aftei the problem, Prop. 
18, Oh a qiven stratftht line to describe a rectilineal figure similar 
and similarly situated to a given rectilineal figure, tliere follows anotliei 
fundamental theorem ; 

Prop. 19. Similar li tangles are to one another in the diifiliiatc 
latio of their homologous sides. In other words, the areas of similar 
triangles are to one another as tin* siiuares on homologous side.s. 
This IS generalized in' 

Plop, zo Similat polvgons may be divided into the same number 
of similar triangles, having the same ratio to one another that the 
polygons have , and the. polygons are lo one another in the duplicate 
ratio of their homologous sides. 

§(>j. Prop. 21. fleclilineal figures which are. similar to the same 
lecltlineal pgure. are also similar lo each othei, is an immediate con 
sequence of the definition of similar figures. As similar figures 
may be said In bo equal in " shape " but not in “ size,” we may state 
it also thus ■ 

" Figures which are eijiial in shape to a third are equal in shape 
lo each other." 

Prop. 22. If four straight lines be proportionals, the similar 
leililtneal figures similarly described an them shall also be propor¬ 
tionals , and if the. similar rectilineal figures similarly described on four 
straight lines he firaportinnals, those, straight lines shall he proportionals. 

This is essentially the .same as the following 
If a :b rzc • d, 

then a'‘. b'^ - c'f. ifA 

§ 6 fi. Now follows a proposition which has been much discu.s.se(I 
with regard to Euclid's exact meaning m saying that a r.atio is 
I ompounded of two other ratios, viz : 

Prop. 2 1. Parallelograms which are equiangular to one another, 
have to one another the ratio which is compounded of the ratios of then 
'iuha. 

The proof of tht‘ proposition makes its moaning; clear. In symbols 
tlu' ratio a :c iH compounded of the two ratios a h and b • i, and d 
a ’ bs-a': b\ b ; 0 = 6" r*, then a : c is compounded of a': h' and 

: c*. 

If we consider the ratios as numhors, we may say that the one 
ratio IS the product of those of which it is compounded, or in symbols, 

a a b a' b* e a a , h b" 

-c-b-l^Vi-' (1 = 6-' 

The theorem in Prop. 24 is the foundation of all mensuration of 
areas From it we see at one that two rectangles have the ratio 
of their areas compounded of the ratios of their sides. 

If A is the area of a rectangle contained liy a and b, and B tliat 
of a rectangle contained by c and d, so tha't A ~ab, B ^ cd, then 
\ •. B = ah : cd, and this is, the theorem says, compounded of the 
ratios a : c and b : d. In iorms of quotients, 

a b_ab 

c il~cd 

Tins shows how to multiply quotients in our geometrical calculus. 

Furtlior, Two triangles have the ratios of theii areas compounded 
of the ratios of their bases and their altitude. For a triangle is equal 
in area to half a parallelogram which haa the same bass.' and the 
same altitude. 

I 67. To bring these theorems to tlio form in which they are usually- 
given, we assume a straight line « as our unit of length (generally 
an inch, a foot, a mile, &c.), and determine the number a which 
expresses how often u is contained in a line a, so that a denotes the 
ratio a ; u whether commensurable or not, and that a =s a«. We 
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numerical value of a. If hi the same mium. r 
P Of the numenca! value of a line h wc have 

a : b = a,: ^ ; 

111 words The ratio of two lines (and of two like quantities in geneial) 
IS uual to that of their numerical values. 

This IS wsily proved bv observing that a = ai<, = therefore 
a . 0 au . ffUf tind thi?> may without difficulty bo shown to wiual a • 

^ "ne, b' thorn- 0/ another 

[ araUdogram, a, fi and a , ji their numerical values re.spectively, 
and A, A their areas, tlien ’ 

A ^ a b _ a Ji eji 

A'~a'' b'~a'' fi''~a']i'' 

“I fiiPniieiogiums are to each other lu the 
products of the Hutnerical values of their buses and altitudes. 

If esiiucially the .second paiaUelogram is the unit fuiuare, 1 e a 
square on the unit of lengUi, then a'-/t'= 1, A'- anil we have 
A 

or \. = a(t.t{‘. 

This givei, tin- tlu-orem Tiiu niimbri of unit miuares coiilumed m 
.1 parallelopam equals the product of the numeric.il value.s ol b,ise 
.1.111 allitiide, and similaily the number of umt .stiiiaren contamed m 
a tii.iiigle e11u.1l, |,.,)| tl,,. pioduci of the uumeiiuil values of ba.se 
iiiid Huitndc 

This IS o.Ten slated by saying that the area of a parallelogram is 
equal to the jiroduct ot the baHt* and the altitude, nieanmij by tliLs 
prodiirf the product of the numeric.il values, and not the product .is 
(.lelined .ibove m § io. ^ 

§ (iH. ITopositions 2.| and 20 relate to parallelograms about 
diagonals, sucli us are considered m Book I., 43, Tlu.y are— 

I’rop 24. PaYallclograms about the diameter of any barulleloctam 
aie siniilar to thi' whohi paralleUmam and to one another) nnd it^ 
converse (Frop 2(1), If two similar parallelograms have a comniun 
an^u\ and be stmilarlv situated, they are about the same diameter. 

jjt’twteii these is jiisertwl u problem. 

Prop. 25. To destribe a rectiUHcal fiRure whith shall be similar to 
I one niven nrttliucar figuic, and equal to anothei inven reitiliueal 
I pgure. 

Prop 27 contains » theorem reUting to the theory ol 
maxima and minima. We may state it thus : 

Prop. 27. If a parallelogram be divided tnto two by a straiffht line 
nittitig the base, and if on half the base another parallelogram be. urn- 
strutted simtUy to one of those parts, then thti third parallelogram is 
greater than Ike other part ‘ 

Of far greater interest than this general them cm is a special case 
ol It, wliere the issrallelogiaius are changed into rectangle,s, .md 
where one of the p.irts mlo which the parallelogram is divided is 
mac e a s<|uare , foi then tlie theorem eh.inges mlo one wlnth is 
e.isily recognized to tie identical with the tollovvmg — 

Of all rectangles which have the same perimeter the sqiiair has the 
greatest area. 

This may also ho stated thus — 

Of all nctanglcs whuh have the. same arm the. square has the least 
perimeter. 

§ 70. The next threi* propositiOn.s contain problems winch may 
)i‘ Send to be solutions of (piadnitic e<iuations The first two an- 
hke the last, involved m sOmewh.it uh.scurc laiieiuigc \Ne tiaii- 
scribe them us foUow.s : 

Problem.—lu de.scrlbe on a given base a parallelogiam, and lo 
divide It cither internally (Prop. 28) or externally (Prop. 211) from 
a jiouit on the base mto two parallelograms, of which the one hu.s 
11 given size (is enual m area lo a given hgiire), whilst the othei 
has a given shape (is .similar to a given parallelogram). 

11 we express this again in symbols, calling tlie given base- a, the 
one part x, and the altitude y, wo have to determine x and y in the 
lirst ease from the equations 

(a-x)y-k^. 


y ? 


altitude 


being the given size of the first, and p and q the liasc and al 
of the parallelogram which determine the shape of the second of tliu 
recjuircd parallelograms. 

If we substitute the value of y, wc get 

{a-x)x=t^, 

or, 

ax " x‘^ =i fr®, 

wherp a and b are known quantities, taking — 

The .second cane (Prop, ay) gives rise, in the .'»ame manner, to the 
quadratic 

ax + x'^=.b^. 

The next problem— 

Prop. 30 .«To cut a given siraighK4i»e in extreme and mean ratio, 
leads to the equation 

«2r + 2t®a=tf®. 
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TUis IS. tluTtforu, only a special caw of tte last, and w, bes^s, 
fin old uL-fiuaiiitancc, being ea»ifc’i>tiully the aamt' prolwni as that 
nropo^(•d in Jl. 11. . -i ^ 

J-'rop. ^0 may therefore br .solved in two ways, eitlier by aid of 
F»ii>. ay or by aid of II. n, Kuchd gives both sohitioua. 

§71. Prop. 31 (Thwrcm). In an\ ngW-angferf triangU, wiv 
wHiiiwl iiescttbtd on tkt ndt Mtbitnding thf wgAf fs 

pqual to the timhr and simxiarly^escvibod figwes m the sides con- 
tnining Vie right angle, is a pretty generaliEation of the theorem ol 

P^liHgoras (J. 47 )- . . 

Lcjivihk oil! liie next propojiition, winch is of little interest, we 
come lo the last m tins liook. 

Prop 33 hi equal iirde^ angles, whether at the lentres or the 
(III umfereiices, have Vic sanw ratio whuh the aii\ ov whuh thev stand 
/irtw tt> one anothet : to also have the sectors 

U1 tins, the purl ndatinK to angles at Hie centre is ol special 
ini}>ormnce . it enables us to measure angles by arcs, 

With this closes that patt of tlw PJetmnts which is devoted to 
the slufb ol hgures m a plane 

Book XT. 

§72, In this book figures are con.sidcrcd whicli arc not confined 
lo n plane, viz first relations between lines and planes in sjiucc, 
and aftrrwanls properties of solids 

Of new' definitions we mention those whicli relate to the perpun* 
diculaiity aud the tncUiulion of hues and planes 

Def. 3. A straight line is perl>ctidiculat, ot at right angles, to a 
plane when it niahes tight angles with emy straight line meeting it 
in that plane 

The definition of perpendicular jdane.s (Def. 4) offers no difficulty. 
ICiielid defines the inclination of line.s to planes and of planes to 
pLiues (I)efs. 5 and 6) by aid of plane anjfies, included by straight 
lines, with which wt have been made familiar in the first fioolcs. 

The otlier important defiiution.s ar<‘ those of parallel plaiic.s, 
which never meet (Duf. ti), and of solid angles formed by three or 
more planes meeting In a jioint (Def. y). 

To these wc add ilu* (lefmition of a line parallel to a pkme as a 
line which does not meet the plane 
H 73 Before we inve.stigate the contents of TTook XT, if will be 
well to recapitulate shorfly what we know' of planes and lines from 
the* definitions and axionvs of the first book There a plane has 
been defined as a surface which has the property that every straight 
lino which joins two points in it lie.s altogether in if. This is equi¬ 
valent to saying that a straiglit line which has two points m a plane 
lias afl points in the plane Ilnire, a straight line which clous not 
he in the jilaiu' cannot have* more liian one point m common with 
the plane. Thi.s is virtually the same as Euefid’s Prop, x, vis.:— 
f^rop. T. One pari of a straight line lannol be in a plane and another 
part without it. 

It also follows, as vva.s pointed nut m § 3, m discu8.siug the dufini- 
Hons ui Book T, that a plane i.s determined already by one straight 
line and a point witliout it, vi* if all lines be drawn lluough the 
point, anti cutting the line, they will form a plane. 

Tins may be stated thus .— 

A plane is determined — 

ist, Hv a straight line and a point which does not he on it: 

2nd, Ak three, points which do not lie in a straight line , for if two 
of these points be joined by a stmight line we have caw* 1 , 

3rd, Ji\ two iutersi'itiug straight lines , for the poml of mterseclion 
and two olhoi ixnnls, one m each hue, give case 2 ; 

4th, By two parallel lines (Def. 33, 1 ). 

The third case of this theorem is Euclid's 

Prop. 2. Two straight lines which lut one anothei are in one plane, 
and three straight lines which meet one anothei are in one plane. 

And the lourth is Euclid's 

Prop 7. // tuio straight lines be parallel, the straight tine drawn 
from anv point in one to any point in the other is in the same plane 
with the parallels. From the definition of a plane further follows 
Prop. 3. // two planer cut one another, their common section is a 
straight line 

H 74. Wliilst these projx)sitioa.s are virtually contained m the 
definition ol a plane, the next give.s us a new and fundamental 
property Off apace, .showing at the same time that it is possible to 
nave a .straiglit line petpendicular to a plane, according to Def. 3. 
It .states - 

>Top 4. // <7 Straight line is perpendicular to two straight lines 
in a plane which tl meets, then i$ is perpendicular to all lines in the plane 
which it meets, and hence it is perpenaicular to the plane. 

Def, 3 may be stated thus • If a straight line is peipendicular 
to a plane, then it is perpendioulai' to every line in the plane which 
it meets. The converse to this would l>c 
All straight lines which meet e gtven strmght Hne tn the same point, 
and are perpendicular to it, lie in a plane which is perpendicular to 
that Itns. 

Thi.s Euclid states thus • 

Prop. s. // three straight lines meet all at one point, and a straight 
line stands at right angles to each of them at that point, the three straight 
lines shall he in one and the same plane. 

§ 75. There follow theorems relating to the theory of paralld 
lines m space, vi*. 


Prop. 6. Any two lines takkh are ptrpendtcnlar to the same plane 
are parallel to each other , and conversely 

Prop. 8. If of two parallel straight lines one is perpendicular to a 
plane, the other is so also. 

Prop. 7. 7 / two straight Him are parallel, the straight htte which 
joins any point i« one to any point in the other ts tn the same plane 
the parallels. (See above, § 73,) 

Prop. 9. Two straight lines which are each of them parallel to the 
same straight line, and not tn the same plane with li, arc parallel r.> 
one another ; w'here the word-s, “ and not in the same plane with 
it," may be omitted, for they exclude the case of three parallels 
m a plane, which has been proved before , and 

Jh'op. io. If two angles m different planes have the two limits of 
the one parallel to those of the other, then the angles are equal. That 
their planes awe paraUed is shoiMi later on. m. Prop. 15. 

This theorem is not necessarily true, for the angles in que.stion 
may he supplementary r but then the one angle will be equal to 
that which U acl^ccut and supplementary U> the other, aoicl this 
latter angle will also have its limits parallel to those ot the fiiat. 

From tills theorem it follows that if we take any two straight 
line.s m .space which do not meet, and if we draw thmiigh any pomt 
P in space two lines parallel to thorn, then the angle incliuled by 
these lines will always be the .saoiu, whatever tlic position of the 
|xuiit P may be. This angk hua lu modem times been called tUu 
luigk* between the given lilies:— 

iiy the angles between Hvo not intersecting Hues we understand the 
angles which two intersecting lines include that are parallal reipecHvely 
to ike two given lines. 

5 7O. It IS now possible to solve the following' two probleins .— 

To draw a ittraight hne perpendicular to a given plant ffvtn a given 
point which Ue<: 

1. Not in the plane (Proj). 11). 

2. In the plane (Prc^^. Li) 

Tlic second case is cisily reduced to the first—vi*. il by aKl ol 
the first we liave drawn any perpendicular lo the plane fioin swne 
jKiuit without it, we need only draw through the given jxHnt in the 
j>Uue a line parallel to it, in order to have the reriuired perj^enchcuUr 
given. Tlic bulutioA of the first part is of interest in itsell. It de¬ 
pends upon a construction which may be expressed as a theorem 

If from a point A without a plane a ^pendtcular AB be drawn In the 
plane, and if from the foot B of this perpendicular anolhfi perpendicula* 
BC be drawn to any straight line in the plane, then the straight line 
joining A to the foot C of thi.i second perpendicular will also be pespen- 
diculai to the line in the plane 

The theory of perpendiculurs to a plane is conchided by tlio 
theorem - 

Prop. 13. Through any point jh space, whether 111 or without a 
plane, only one straight Hne can be drawn perpendicular io the plane. 

§ 77. The next four propositions treat of parallel pUnes 1 1 is 
shown that planes which have a common perpendteuiar are paiallel 
(Prop. 14); that two planes are parallel if two intersecting straight 
lines in the one are paraltel respectively to two straight lines in the 
other plane (Prop 25); that parallel planes are. cut by any plane in 
parallel straight lines (Prop. 16); nnd lastly, that any two straight 
lines are cut proportionally by a seties of parallel planes (Prop. 17). 

This theory is made nore complete by audmg tlie tollowmg 
theorems, which are easy deductions from tlie last: Two parallel 
planes have common perpendiculars (converse to 14); and Iw» 
planes which are parallel to a third plane are parallel to each otkei. 

It will be noted tliat Prop. 15 at once allows of tlie solution of 
the problem " Through a gtvtm point to draw a plans parallel io 
a given plane." And it is also easily proved that thts problem 
allows alwH)!; of one, and only of one, solution. 

§ 78. Wc come now to plane.s winch are perpendicular to one 
another. Two theorems relate to them. 

Prop. j8. If a straight line be at right angles to a plane, every 
plane which passes through it shall be at right angles to that plune. 

Prop. T9. If two planes which cut one another be each of them 
perpendicular to a tnird plane, their common section shall be pet¬ 
pendicular to the same plane. 

I 79. If three planes pass through a common point, and if they 
bound each other, a .solid angle of three faces, or a trihedral angle, 
IS formed, and similarly by more pl^es a solid angle of more faces, 
or a polyhedral angle. These have many properties wlucli are quite 
analogous to tho.se of triangles and polygons in a plane. Euclid 
states .Some, vis..— 

Prop. 20. If a solid angle be contained by three plane angles, any 
two of them are together greater than the third. 

But the next— 

Prop. 21 Every solid angle is contained by plane angles, whuh 
are togethar (ess than four right angles—\vi» no analogous theorem 
in the plane. 

We may mention, however, that the theorems about triangles 
contained in the propositions of Book I., which do not depend 
upon tlie theory of pHrallels (that is all up to Prop. 27], have their 
corresponding theorems about trihe<hral angles. The latter are 
formed, if for ** side of a triangle " we write “ plane angle '* or 
" foce ’’ of trihedral angle^ and for " angle of trungle " we sub¬ 
stitute '* angle between two faces where the planes containing the 
solid angle are called its fmies. We get, for inkance, from I. 4. the 
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theorem, // iwo trihodfal angles have ike angles of two lu the one- ; 
equal to the angles of two facen ths other, ^%d have likewise the angles \ 
tncluded by these faces equal, then the angles in the remaining faces are 
equal, and the angles between the other faces are equal each to each, vtz 
those which are opposite equal faces. The solid angles thenMelves are 
not necessarily equal, ior they may be only symmetncal like the 
right hand and the left. 

TTie connexion mdical nl between triangles and trihedral angles 
will aho be recognizi d m 

Hrop. 22. If every two of three plane angles be greater than the 
third, and if the straight lines which contain th^ be all equal, a trtangU 
may be made of ike straight lines lhat ptn the extremities of those equal 
straight lines. 

And Prop. 23 soh-tis the problem, To construct a trihedral angle 
having the angles of faces equal to three given plane angles, any twf) 
of them being greater than the third It is, of course, analogous to the 
problem of constructmg a triangle having its sides of given length. 

Two other theorems of tiiis kind are added by Sanson in lus 
edition o! liuclid’s Elements. 

§ 80. These are the principal properties of lines and planes in 
space, but before wc go on to their applications it will be well to 
define the word dtstanu. In geometry distance means always 
" shortest distance ” , viz the disUinec of a point from a str.ugfil 
line, or from a plane, is the length of the perpendicular from tin- 
poinl to the line or plane. The distance In'tween two non-interv'/'t 
mg lines ls the length of their common pcrjiendicular, there being 
but one. The distance between two paralk‘l lines or between two 
parallel planes is the length of the coiiiinon perpendicular lietweeu 
the linc.s 01 the plane.s. 

§81. Parallelepipeds —The rest of the book is devoted to the 
study ol the paraUclcpiperl. In Prop 24 the possibility of such 
a solid is proved, vi». .— 

Prop 24. // a solid he contained hv si\ planer two and two of 
which ate parallel, the opposite planes are svmlat and equal paralleh- 
gratits. 

Euclid calls tins solid henceforth a paralielepiped, though he 
never defines tlie word. Either face of it may ix* taken as base, 
and its distance from the oppo.Hitc face as altitude. 

Prop 25. If a mild parallelepiped he cut hv a plane patallel to 
two of Its opposite planes, it divides the whole into fteo soltas, the base 
of one of which shall be to the base of the other as the one solid is to the 
other. 

This tlK'orem corresponds to the theorem (VI. i) that parallelo¬ 
grams between the same jiarallels are to one anotlier as their bases 

similar analogy is to he obntTved among a numhet of tlic remaining 
propositions. 

§ 82. After solving a few problems wc come to 

Prop. 28. If a solid parallelepiped be cut by a plane passing 
through the diagonals of two of the opposite planer, it shall be cut in 
two equal parts 

In the proof ot this, as of several other propositions, ICuchd 
neglects tile difierence between sohds which aie symmetrical like 
the ngiit hand and the left. 

Prop 31 f>olid parallelepipeds, which arc upon equal basa, and 
of the same altitude, are equal to one another. 

Props. 20 and 30 contain special cases of this theorem leading up 
to the proof ol tlie general theorem. 

As couscquciices of this fundamental theorem we get 

Prop. 32. Solid parallelepipeds, which have the same altitude, are 
to one another as their hams ; and 

Prop. 33. Similar solid parallelepipeds are to one another in the 
inpluate ratio of their homologous sides 

If we consider, as in § (>7, the ratios of lines as numbers, wc may 
also say - 

The ratio of the volumes of similar parallelepipeds is equal to the 
ratio of the third powers of homologous sides. 

Parallelepipeds whicli arc not .similar but equal are compared by 
aid of the ttieorem 

Prop. 34. The bases and altitudes of equal solid parallelepipeds 
are reciprocally proportional . and if the oases and attitudes be re¬ 
ciprocally proportional, the solid parallelepipeds are equal. 

§83. Of the following p.opositions the 37th and 40th arc of 
special interest. 

Prop. 37 If four straight lines be proportionah, the simlar solid 
parallelepipeds, similarlv described from them, shall also be pro¬ 
portionals : and if the similar parallelepipeds similarly described 
from four straight lines be proportionals, the straight lines shall be 
proportionals. 

In symbols it s&yi — 

If a . f .d, then . b^ = c® ; d*. 

Prop. 40 teaches how to compare the volnmes of triangular 
pnsms with thoae of parallelepipeds, by proving that a triangular 
pnsm is equal in volume to a parallelepiped, which has its altitude 
and its base equal to the altitude and the base of the triangular 
prism. 

$ 84. From these propositions follow all results relating to the 
mensuratioa of voloncs. We shall state these as we did in the case 
of areas. The starting-point i.s the " rcctaagolar ** prallelepiped, 
which has every edge perpendicular to the pimes it meets, and 


which takes the place ol tho rectangle m the plane. Jf ibis has all 
its edges equal we obtain the “ cube." 

If we take a certain hoc u as unit length, then the square on a is 
the unit of areot snd the cube on u the unit of volume, that is to 
say, if we wish to measure u volume we have to determine how 
many unit cubes it contains. 

A rectangular iMirailelepiped has, as a rule, the tlirec edges un¬ 
equal, which meet at a ^mt. Every other edge is etjuol to one 
Ol tliem. U a, c be tiie three cdge.s meeting at a point, then we 
may take Uie rectangle coutainetl by two ol them, &iy by b and 0, 
as base and the third ns altitude Let V Ik* its volume, V' tliat ot 
anothei rectangular parallelepiped winch has the edges a', b, c, 
hence liie same base as the hrxt. It follows then easih, from Prop. 
»5or 32, tliat V . V' = a a '; or in words, 

h*ectangtilaf parallelepipeds ov equal bases aw piopottional h) thetr 
altitude’: 

11 wi- liave two rectangular {mrallelepipeds, ol winch the Uisi luis 
the volume V and the a, b, r, and the second, the volume V' 
and the edge.s a' />', we mav compare them by ..id ul two new 
ones which have re.spcctively Iht* edges a', b, c and a\ b', v, and the 
volumes Vj and W, We then have 

n’ Vj —rf a'", \’j V.^-/) b\\., \"=.L ( 

Compounding tliew, we have 

V V'-i («:«') (ft ft'} (r ; r'), 

or 

y_ _ ^ ft c 
V' ~ «' ’ 1/ ■ P ‘ 

Hence, as j. special ch.s<*, making \" ecjual to the unit cnl>e U on it 
wc get 


where a, li, y arc the nuraoiical values of a, b,i ; that is, The number 
of unit tubes tn a rect(ingula> parallelepiped ih equal to the product 
of the numerical values oi its three cdge.s. This is generally ex 
pressed by savuig the volume of a rectangular parallehqnped i.s 
measured by the jiroduit of its sides, 01 i»y flic product of its baw* 
mlo Its altitude, winch m this case u the same. 

X'rop. 31 allows us to extend tins to tiny parallelqnpeds, and Ih'ops. 
28 or 40, to triongului pnsius. 

The volume of anv parallelepiped, 01 of anv tuangular prism, is 
measured by the product of base and alMutUt. 

The consideration that any polygonal prism may be divided into 
a number of triangular prisms, whidt have tiie same altitude and 
the sum oi then* buses equal to the base of the jioiygonal ]>nsm, 
shows luither that the same holds for any prism whatever. 

Book XII. 

§ 85 In the last part of Book XI. we liuve leanit liow’ (o compart' 
the volumesol parallelepipeds and ol jirism.s lu oidei to deterimne 
the vnluinc'of any solifl bounded by plane f.ice.s we must determine 
the volume of pyramids, for ei'crv such solid may he decomposed 
into a niimlvr 01’ jiyrauud'-.. 

As every pyramid may npam be decomposed into triangular 
pyramids, if become*- only ne essary to determine their volume 
This is done liy the 

Theorem. Every triangular p>'ramid !*> equal in volume to one 
third ol a Iruingular prism having the .same ba.se and the samt 
altitude as tiie pyramid. 

This IS an immediate consequence Of Euclid’s 

Prop 7 Every prism having a triangular ftos^ may be divided 
into three pyramids that have triangular bases, and are equal to one 
another 

The proof of this theorem is diflicult. because the three triangular 
pyramids into which the prism is divided arc by no means equal m 
sliape, and cannot be made to coincide. It has first to be proved 
that two triangular pyramids have cipial volumes, if they hav(‘ 
equal bases and equal altitudes. This Euclid doc.s in the following 
manner. He first shows (Prop 3) that a triangular pyramid may 
1)0 divided into four part.s, of which tw'o are equal triangular pyramids 
.similar to the whole pyramid, whilst the other two are equal tri¬ 
angular pnsms, and further, that these two pnsms together arc 
greater than the two pyramids, hcnr.r more than half the given 
pyramid. He next .show.s (Prop 4) that if two triangular pyramids 
are given, having equal bases and equal altitudes, and it each be 
divided as above, then the two triangular prism.s in the one are 
equal to those in the other, and each of the remaining pymmids in 
the one has its base and altitude equal to the base ana altitude of 
the remaining pyramids in the other. Hence to these pyramids the 
same process is again applicable. We are thus enablecl to cut out 
of the two given pyramids equal parts, each greater than half the 
original pyi^ld. Of the remainder we can again cut out c(^ual 
parts greater than half these remainders, and so on as far as we uke. 
^is process may be continued till the last remainder is smaller 
than any assignable quantity, however small. It follows, so we 
should (ionclnde at present, that tllif'. two volnmes must be equal, for 
cannot differ hy any assignablh quantity, 

TO Greek mathematicians this conclusion offers far greater 
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difficulties. They prove ela 1 )Oratcly, by a reductio ad absutdum, 
that the volumes cannot be iinecjual This proof must be read in 
the liUmtnU. We must, however, stale that we have m the above 
not proved Euclid’.s Prop, .s, but only a special case of it. Euclid 
does not suppose that the hincs of tlie two pyramid-s to be compared 
are equal, and hence he proves that the volumes are as tlie base.s. 
The reasoning of the proof becomea clearer m the special case, from 
which the general one may be easily deduced. 

§B6. Prop (y extends the result to pyramids with polygonal 
bases. From these results follow again the rules at present given 
for tJic mensuration of solids, viz. a pyramid is the third part of a 
tnanguJai prism having the same liase and the same altitude. But 
a triangular prism is equal in N'olume to a parallelepiped which 
has the same base and altitude. Hcnci' if B is the has** and h the 
altitude, we have 

Volume of prism = Bh, 

Volume of pyramidBA, 

.statements whicli havi- to be taken in the sense that B means the 
number of sijuait* units in the base, h the number of units of length 
in the ailitiidi*, or that B and h denote the numerical values of base 
and altitude. 

§ 87. A method similar to that ust'd m ju-oving Prop ^ leads lu 
ilie following results relating to solids bounded by simple curwd 
surlaces 

Prop. 10, Every cone is the third part of a cvhnder which has the 
snmr base, and h of an equal aliitudc with U. 

Prop. II. Cones or cylinders of the same altitude are to one anothei 
as their bases. 

I'roj) 12. ^’imilar cones or cylinders hare to vne another the triptiente 
ratio of that which the diameters of their bases have. 

Prop. 13. If a cylinder he cut by a plane parallel to its opposite 
planes or bases, U divides the cylinder into two (vltnders, one of which 
ts to the other as Ihe axis of the prst to the axis of the other ; which 
may also be stated thus 

Cylinders on the same base are proportional to their altitudes. 

Prop. 14 Cones or cylmder.\ upon equal bases are to one another 
as their altitudes. 

Prop. 15. The bases and altitudes of equal cones or cylinders are 
reciprocally proportional, and if Ihe bases and altitudes be reciprocally 
proportional, the lones or {vlinders are equal to one another. 

Ihesc theorems again lead to formulae in mensuration, if we 
compare a cylinder witli a prism having its base and altitude etjual to 
tin* liase and altitude of tlu* rylindet. Tins may l»e done by tlu‘ 
metliod of exliaustion. We get, then, the result that tlieir ba.sc8 are 
e(|uai, and have, if B denotes the nunK'ncal value of tlie base, and 
h that of the altitude, 

Volume of cylinder = Bh, 

Volume of cone »J B/i. 

§ 88. The remaining proiioMtions relate to circles aiul sphoroH. 
Of the sphere only one projierty is pro\'ed, viz. — 

Prop 18. Spheres have to one another the tripluate ratio of that 
udiiih their diameters have. The meiisuiation of the .sphere, like 
that of the circle, the cylinder and the cone, had not been settled 
in tlie time of Euclid. It was done by Archimedes. 

Book XHl 

§ Mg The 13th and last book of Euclid’s Elements i.s devoted to 
the regular solids {see Polyhedron). It is .shown that there are 
live of them, viz .— 

1. The regular tetrahedron, with 4 triaugulai faces and 4 vertices ; 

2. The cube, with 8 vertices and 6 Kc^uare faces; 

3. Tlie octahedron, with 6 vcrlice.s and 8 triangular iaccs , 

4. The dodecahedron, with iz pentagonal faces, 3 at each of the 
30 vertices; 

5. The icosahedron, witli 20 triangular faces, 5 at each of the 
12 vertice.5. 

It is shown how to m-scribe these solids in a given sphere, and 
how to determine tlie lengths of their edges. 

I 90. The i3tU book, and therefore the Elements, conclude with 
tlig scholium, " tliat no other regular solid exists be.sides the five 
ones enumerated.” 

The proof is very simple. Each face is a regular polygon, hence 
the angles of the faces at any vertex must be angles m equal regular 
polygons, must be together less than four right angles (XI. ai), and 
must Iw tJuoe or more in number. Each angle in a reffular triangle 
equals two-thirds of one right angle. Hence it is jHissible to form 
a solid angle wi^i three, four or ftve regular triangles or faces. 
These give the solid angle.s of the tetrahedron, Ihi* octaliedron and 
tlie icosahedron. Tlu' angle m a square (the regular quadrilateral) 
equals one rigM angle. Hence three will form a solid angle, that 
of the cube, and four will not. The angle m the regular pentagon 
equals f of ja right angle. Hence three of tliem equal V 

4) rim and form the solid angle of the dodecahedron. 

Three regiuv polygons of six or more sides cannot fonn a solid 
angle. ThfMiScdbre no other regular solids are possible. (O. H.) 


II. Projective Geometry 

Jt is difficult, at the outset, to characterize projective geometry 
os compared with Euclidean. But a few examples will at least 
indicate the practical differences between the two. 

In Euclid's Elements almost all propo.sitions refer to the mapn- 
itide of lines, angles, areas or volumc.s, and therefore to measure¬ 
ment, The statement that an angle is right, or that two straight 
lines are parallel, refers to measurement. On the other hand, 
the fact that a straight line does or does not cut a circle is inde¬ 
pendent of measurement, it being dependent only upon the 
mutual “ position " of the line and the circle. This difference 
becomes clearer if we project any figure from one plane to another 
(see Projection). By thi.s the length of lines, the magnitude 
of angles and areas, is altered, so that the projection, or shadow, 
of a square on a plane will not be a square; it will, however, 
be some quadrilateral. Again, the projection of a circle will not 
be a circle, but some other curve more or le.ss resembling a circle. 
But one property may be stated ut once—no .straight line can cut 
the projection of a circle in more than two points, because no 
straight line can cut a circle in more than two points, llicre 
are, then, some properties of figures which do not alter by 
projection, w^hilst others do. To the latter belong nearly all 
properties relating to measurement, at lea.st in the form in which 
they arc generally given. The others arc .said to be projective 
properties, and their investigation forms the subject of projective 
geometry. 

Different as arc the kinris of propcrtie.s invc.stigated in the old 
and the new sciences, tlie methods followed differ in a still 
greater degree. In Euclid each proposition stands by itself; 
Its connexion vvith others i.s never indicated ; the leading ideas 
contained in it> proof are not stated ; general principles do not 
exist. In the modern methods, on the other hand, the greatest 
importance i.s attached to the leading thoughts which pervade 
the whole ; and general principles, which bring whole groups of 
theorems under one aspect, are given rather than separate pro¬ 
positions. The whole tendency is towards generalization. 
.\ straight line is considered as given in its entirety, extending 
both ways to infinity, while Euclid never admits anything but 
finite quantities. The treatment of the infinite is in fact another 
fundamental difference between the two methods: Euclid avoid.s 
it; in modem geometry it is systematically introduced. 

(‘)f the different modern method.^ of geometr)', we shall treat 
principally of the methods of projection and correspondence which 
imve proved to lx; the most powerful. These have become inde¬ 
pendent of Euclidean Geometry, e.specially through the Geometric 
det J.age of V. Staudl and the Ausdehmn^slehre of Grassnmnn. 

For the sake of brevity wc shall presuppose a knowledge of 
Euchd’.s Elements, although we shall use only a few of hi.s pro¬ 
positions. 

§ 1 Geometrical Elements Wi- consider bpacc as filled with points, 
lines and planes, and these we call the elements out of which our 
hgure.s are to be foimed, calling any combination of these elements a 
” figure.” 

By a line we mean a straight line in its entirety, extending both 
ways to infinity , and by a plane, u plane .surface, extending in all 
dhcclions to infinity. 

We accept the three-dimensional space of experience—the space 
assumed by Euclid—which has for its properties (among others):— 

Through any two points in space one and only one line may be 
drawn: 

Tlirougli any three jioints vhich are not in a line, one and only one 
plane may he placed ; 

Thu mtorj^ection of two jilanes is a line , 

A hue which has two points m common with a plane lies in the 
plane, hence the mtensection of a line and a plane is a single point; and 

Tliree planes which do not meet m a line have one single point in 
common. 

'J’hcsc results may be .staled differently m the following form .— 
A pomt is determined — 

1. By three planes which do 
not pass through a line ; 

2. By two intersecting lines; 

3. By a piano and a lino 
which does not lie in it. 

2. By two planes. 


1 . A plane is determined— 

1. By three point.s which do 

not be m a line ; 

2. By two intersecting linevS; 

3. By a bne and a point 

which does not he in it. 
II. Aline is determined— 

1. By two points; 
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It Will be observed tlial not only are planes determined by points, 
but also points by planes; that therefore the planes may be con¬ 
sidered as elements, like points; and also that m any one of the 
above statements we may interchange the words pomt and plane, 
and wc obtain again a correct statement, i)rovided that these 
statements themselves are true. As they stand, we ought, m 
sc'veral cases, to add " if they arc not parallel," or some such words, 
parallel lines and planes being evidently left altogether out of 
consideration. To correct this we have to reconsider the theory of 
parallels. 

§ 2. ParalUls. Point at Infinity. —I^'t us take in a plane a lino p 
(fig. i), a point S not in this line, and a line q dmwm through S. 

Then this line q wUl meet 
the Ime p m a pomt A. If 
we turn the line q about S 
towards q\ its point of 
intcrsoclion with p will 
move along p towards B, 
passing, on continued turn¬ 
ing, to a greater and greater 
distance, until it is moved 
out of oui reach. If wc 
turn ^ stillfaitber, lib con¬ 
tinuation will meet Init 
now at the other side of 
A. Tlie point of inter¬ 
section hUH disappeared to 
the riglit and reappeared 
to the left. There is one intermediate position where q is jiamllel 
to p —tliat is where it does not cut p. In every othei [losition it 
cuts p m some finite point. If, on the other liand, we move the jiomt 
A to an inlinite distance m p, then the line q which passes through 
A will be a line which does n<»t cut p at any finite jxnnt. Thus w'e 
are led to say . Every line tlirough S which joins it to any jmint 
at an mfinlte distance m p m parallel to p. But by Euclid’s i2tli 
axiom there i.s Init one line parallel to p through S. The difficulty in 
wiinli we are tlnis involved is due to the fact that we try to reason 
about infinity as il we, with our finite capalnlitich, could comprehend 
the infinite To overcome tins difficulty, we may Siiy that all points 
lit infinity m line appear to u.s as one, and may Ik* rcplaceci by a 
single " ideiil " point 

VVe may therefore now give llie following definitions and axiom — 

DepniUon —Lines which meet at mfinity are called parallel. 

.■•f.vmw.-All points at an infinite distance in a line may l>c con- 
sulcred as one single point. 

Deftnitum.- This ideal point ib called the point at infinity in the 
line. 

Tile axiom is equivalent to Euclid’s Axiom li, tor it follows from 
either that through any point only one line may be drawn parallel 
to a given line. 

Tins point at infinity in a hue ib reached wiicther wc move a 
j)omt in the one or in the opposite direction of a line to infinity. 
A Ime thu.s appears closed by tins point, and we speak a.s if we 
could move a point along the line from ou<‘ position A to another 
B m two ways, either through the point at mimily or through finite 
points only. 

It must never be forgotten that this ixunt at mfiiuty i.s ideal; 
m iact, the whole notion ol “ mfinity ” is only a mathematical 
conception, and owe.s its introduction (as a method of research) to 
the workmg gencralitaUoii.s which it permits 

§ 3. Line and Plane at Infinity -—Having arrived at the notion of 
replacing all points at infinity m a hue by one ideal point, there is no 
dilficulty m replacmg all points at inlmity m a pUme Iiy one idccd 
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line. 

To make this clear, let us suppose tliat a line p, which cuts two 
fixed lines a and b lu the points A and B, moves parallel to itself 
to a greater and gieator distance. It will at last cut both a and 
h at their points at infinity, so that a Ime winch joms tlic two points 
at infinity m two intersecting line.s lies altogether at infinity. Every 
other Ime m the plane will meet it therefore at infinity, and thus it 
contains all points at infinity n the plane. 

.411 points at infinity in a plane he in a line, which is called the line 
at infinity %n the plane. 

It follows that parallel planes must be considered as plane.s 
having a common Imc at infinity, for any other plane cuts them in 
parallel lines which have a point at infinity m common. 

If we next take two mtcrsectmg planes, then the point at mfinity 
in Uieir lino of mtersection lies m both planes, so that their lines 
at infinity meet Hence every line at infinity meets every other 
line at infinity, and they' arc therefore all m one plane. 

All points at infinity in space may be considered as lying in one 
ideal plane, which is called the plane at infinity 

§ 4. Parallelism .—We have now the foUowmg definitions •— 

Parallel lines arc lines which meet at infinity ; 

Parallel planes arc planes which meet at infinity ; 

A line is parallel to a plane if it meets it at infinity. 

Theorems like this—Lmes (or planes) which are parallel to a third 
arejiaraUel to each other—follow at once. 

Tois view of parallels loads therefore to no contradiction of 
Euclid’s Elements. 


As immediate consequences we get tlic propositions> 

Every line meets a plane m one point, or it lies m it; 

Every plane meets every other plane in a line ; 

Any two line.s in the same plane meet. 

§ 5 ‘ Aggregates of Geometrical Elements. —We have called points, 
lines and planes the element.s of geomefneal figures. We also say 
that an clement of one kind contains one of the other li it hes in it 
or passes through it. 

All the elements of one kind which arc coiita«K‘d in one or two 
elements of a different kind form aggregates winch have to Ik- 
enumerated. They are the following 

I. Of one dmieasion. 

1. The row, or laiige, of points lornu-d by all |Mjmtb m a line, 

which lb called its base. 

2. The fiat pencil formed by all the Ime.s through a point in 

a plane. Its base }.s the pomt m the plum-. 

3. The a.xial penal formed oy all ))lane.s through a line 

which is called its i>ase or axis. 

II. Of two dimensions 

1. The held ol pmiits ami huf.s - that is, a plain- with all its 

jxunts and all its hin-s. 

2. Ihe pencil of linc.s and planes- that is, 0 pomt m .space 

w-ith all lm<-s and all {ilam-s through it. 

111. 0/ three dimen.sions. 

The space ol jiomts—that is, all points m space. 

The spate of planes—that is, all jilancs m space. 

1V^ Of four dimensions. 

The space of Imes, or all Imcs m space. 

50. Meaning of "Dimensions ’'—‘riic word dimension in the above 
needs explanation. If m a plane we take a row p and a jiencil with 
centre Q, then through every point m p one line m the pencil will 
pa’-s, and every ray m 0 will cut p m one pomt, .so that we are 
entitled to say a low contains a.s manv points as a flat ]>ciicil hues, 
and, we may add, a.s an axial pencil planes, bccau.se an axial pencil 
IS cut liy a plane in a Hat pencil 

Tlie number of elements m the row, in tiie Hal pencil, and in the 
axial pencil is, of cour.se, m/mite and imletmitc- too, but tin* same m 
all. This luimber may lie denoted by co. Theu a plane contams 
CO - points and as many hues. ’lo see this, take u Mat pencil in a 
plain-. It contain.H ce Imes, and each Ime contams co points, whilst 
each }>omt m the plant- lies on one of these Ime.s. Similarly, in a 
))l<me each lino cuts a fixed line m a point. But this Ime is cut at 
each point by oo lines and contams oq )>omts; lieuco tlu-u- are oo'-' 
linos m a plane. 

A ])oncil m space contams a.s tiuny hues as a pUtiie conlums 
points and as many ]Haueb as a jHaiu- contams lines, loi any plane 
cuts the peucil m a field of ])uint.s and hnt‘s lienee a iiencil con* 
tains oo'-^Imc.s and »'-* planes. The field and the pauil aic of 
dmensums. 

To count the number of points in spaco we obsorvt* that each 

f ioint hes on some line in a pencil. But the pcuicil contains eo'^ 
UK-b, and each Ime co point.s, lieiict- .space contains xi'* iiomls. 
Each plane cuts any fixed plane ni a line. But a plane contains 
®''^lmes, and through e.ich pa.sb » phiiios; thoreioro space contains 
«^ planes. 

Hence space contams as many planes as ])omtb, Init it coatiun.s 
an mfinite number of time.s more lines than points or planes. To 
count them, notice that every line cuts a fixed plane m one point. 
But «'•* lines pass through each ixnnt. and tlucn- are n “ points m the 
plane. Hence there are cc* lines m sjiacc. The space of points 
and plants is of three dimensions, but the space of lines is of four 
dimensions. 

A field of jx)iut!;i or lines contams an mfinite number of rows and 
Hat pencils; a pencil contains an mfinite number of fiat pencils 
and of axial pencils; space contain* u triple mfinite number of 
pencils and of field.s, 00 ■* rows and axial j'eiicilb and ®" Haf pencils 
or, m other words, each jwint is a centre ol «Hat )>cucils 
I 7. The above enumeration allows a classification ol figures. 
Figures m a row consist of groups of points only, and figures in 
the fiat or axial pencil consist ol groups of lines 01 plaiic-s. In the 
plane we may draw jxilygons; and m the pencil or m the point, 
.solid angles, and so on. 

VVe may also distmguish the differeut meaburemeuts. We have- - 
In the row, length of HCgment; 

In the fiat pencil, angle.s; 

In the axial pencil, dihedral angles between two planes ; 

In the plane, areas; 

In the pencil, solid angles; 

In the space of points or planes, volumes. 

Segment.s or a Link 

§ 6. Any two points A and B in space determine on the line through 
them a finite part, which may be considered as being dc.scnbcd by 
a point movmg from A to B. Thw wc shall denote by AB, and 
distinguish it from BA, which is supposed as being descrilicd by a 
point moving from B to A, and hence in a direction or in a " sense '* 
opjiositeT^ AB. Such a finite lintj which lia.s a definite sense, we 
shall cell a" segment," so that AB^d BA denote different segments, 
which are said to be equal in length but of opposite sense. The one 
sense is often called iwsitivc and the other negative. 
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In mtrociucin^ the word “ sense ’’ for cbrection ui a iioo, we have j 
the won! direction reserved for direction of the line itseli, so that 
different lines have diflerent directions, unless they be parallel, 
whilst in each line we have a positive and negative sense. 

We inay also say, with Chfford, tluit AB (huotes the “ step ” of 
going from A to B. 

I 0. If we have three pomts A, 13 , C m a line (fig 2), the step AB 
will bring us from A to B, amd the step 
BC' from B to C, Hence botli stepa an- 
t^quivalcnt to tlic one step AC. This is 
expressed by saying that AC is the 
“ sum “ of Alt and BC ; in symhoU — 

AB + BC- AC, 

whfif actount is to be taken of the 
sense* 

This {‘quation is tiuc whfttcvci i»c Itu* 
position of tho threti points cm ilu* line 
As a .special case wu liave 

AB + BA— o, (i) 

and sinuLuly 

AB + BC + CA “o, (<{) 

whitli again is true for any three points m a hne. 

We further write 

AB-.-BA, 

where - denotes negative sense. ; 

We cun then, just as m algebra, change subtraction of segments 
into addition by changing the .sense, so that AB-CB is tlie Eaine 
us AB + (-CB) or AB + BC. A hgure will at once show the ti'uth : 
of this. Tho sense is, m fact, m every re.spcct equivaU*nt to the 
“ sign " of a number in algebra. 

§ lo. Of the many formulae which exist between points in a line 
wo shall have to uae only one more, which connects the segments 
iietwern any font points A, B, C, D is a line. Wc have 

BC...BD + DC. CAs:*CD + DA, AB=AD-t-DB; 
or multiplying these by AO, BD, CD resfiectividy, we gel 

BC . AD « BD - AD + DC . Al) - BD. AD - Cl) . AD 
CA . Bl) 4 ^ CD . BD 4 - DA . BD - CD . BD - AD . BD 
AB. CD-AD. CD + J)B. CI)t-AD. CD-BD . CD. 

It will be sGim that the sum of the right-hand sides \auishc.s, hence 
tlud 

BC . AD -I CA . BI) + AB . CD = 0 (3) 

for any four |x>mts on a Ime. 

I ti. If C iH any point in the line AB, tlien we say that C divides 
the .segment AB m the ratio AC./CB, account being taken of the 
ticnst' of the two segments A(' and CB. U C lies between A and 13 
the ratio v> |x>sitivr, as AC and CB have Uie same sense. But if 
C lies without the segment AB, t.f. if C divides AB externally, tiiun 

the ratio is negative. 

^ A_M_ B P _ To see how tlie value of 

' ' ’ ' this ratio changes with 

FiGf 3. C, wc will move C along 

the whole line (fig. \)^ 
whilst A and B remiun fixed. If C hes at the puuit A, then AC».o, 
hence the ratio AC: CB vanishes. As C moves towaitls B, AC 
mcreasGs and CB decreoaes, so tiiat our ratio increases. At tho 
middle point M of AB it assumes the value f i, and then mca'oses 
till it rcaclu’.s an infinitely large value, when (' arrives at B. On 
passing beyond b tlie ratio becomes negatu'v. If C is at P wc have 
AC -■ A P = A B f• BP, honoo 

^ ^ BP AB 

CB” 

In rte last expression thf ratio AB • BP is pomtivr, has its greatrst 
»aluf « when C coinciites witii B, and vanisties when BC becomes 
infinite. Hence, ns C moves from B to the right to the point at 
infinity, the ratio AC • CB vantsi from - ■ to - t. 

li, on the otlier hand, C is to the left of A, say at Q, we have 

AC = AQ =: AB + BQ = AB - QB, Imnee ^ ^ • 

Here AB<QB, hence the ratio AB: QB is positive and always 
less than one, .so that the whole is negative and ^ t. If C i.s lit 
the point at infinity it is - 1, and then mcreases as C moves lo the | 
right, till for C at A wc get the ratio =*o. Hence— 

'* A.s C move.s along tne Hnc from an inftnlte distance to the left to 
an Infinite distance at the right, the mtio alway.s increases; it starts 
with the value --1, reaches o at A, + i at M, 00 at B, now changt s 
ii<m to -oo, and incpeasca till at an infinite distance it reache.s 
again the value -i. It assumes thetefore atl possible values pom 
- CO 'to + CO, <r»i^ tacit value only once, so rhat not only does every 
poSUion of C dt^miite a definite value of the ratio AC : CB, htd also, 
conversely, to iverv positive of negative value of. this ratio hehngs one 
tins^ point flW lint AB. 

iReliUions between segments of lines arc interesting as showing an 
application of algebra to geometry. The genesis of such rclationH 
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from ainbnuc identities is very simpla. For example, if a, b, c, x 
be any four quantities, then 

_ a l> 

(rt-6)(fl-c)(,T_fl) 

__ c __ X _ 

“■ (x~a)ix~b){x^c )' 

this may be proved, cumbroualy, by multiplying up, or, simply, by 
decompMing the nght-hand member of the identity into partial 
fractions. Now lake a line ABCDX, and let AB AC=-fc, AD=c, 
AX=,a'. Then obvioubly (a -/>) * AB - ACss - BC, paying regaid 
to signs; {«-f)a=AB-AD«DB, and so on. Substiriitmg tliBBc 
values in tlie identity wo obtain the following relation connecting 
the segments formed by five points on a line — 

AB AC AD AX 

BC. BD . BX CD . CB CX ^ DB, DC. DX “ BX . CX . DX ' 

Conversely, if a metrical relation he given, its validity may lie 
tested by rMucing to an algebraic equation, which is an identity 
if the relation lie true. For example, if ABCDX bi' five collinear 
points, prove 

AD.AX BD.BX CD .CX 
AB . AC BC BA CA . CB ' 

Clearing of fractions by miilliplyiiig tliroiiglioiit by AB BC . C.A, 
we ha\'e to prove 

•AD. AX.BC-BD.BX CA-CD CX . AB.. AB . BC CA 
Take A as origin andlet AE_«. .\C = f>, AD, AX - u- Substituting 
for the .segments m terms of a, b, e, x, we obtain on simplification 
«*/. - flfit ^ mi obvious identity 

An alternative method ol testing a relation is illustrated m the 
following example:—If A, B, C, D, E, F be six colhneai points, 
then 

AE.AF BE.BF CE.CF DE.DF 

Ail. AC. A/)'* gC.BD:BA‘*'<*f).CA.CB 'DA.BB.DC"®' 
Clearing of fractions by multiplying tlironghout l>y AB.BC.CD.DA, 
and reducing to a common origin 0 (calling OA-n, *(,), 

an erpiation contaming the second and lower powers of OA ( = «), 
&c , IS obtained. Callmg O.A = x, it is found that a =A, x=c, x -d 
are solutions. Hence the quadraiic has three roofs, consequently 
it is an identity. 

The relations connecting five points which we have iiist.inced alxive 
may be readily deduced from the six-|iotnt relation , tlie first by 
taking D at iniimty, and the second by taking F at infinity, and then 
making the olivioins permutations of the |xiints ] 

T’rojsction and Ckoks-Ratios 

(| IS It we join a point A to a point S, then the point where the 
line SA cuts a fixed plane x is called the projection ot A on the 
plane r from S as centre of projection. If we have two planes r 
and x' and a point S, we may project every point A in x to the 
other plane If is tlie projection of A, then A is also the pro¬ 
jection of A', so that the relation., are reciprocal. To every figure 
in X we get as its projection a corTesjionding figure in x'. 

We .shall determine .such properties ol figiiies us remain true for 
the projection, and which are called projective properties. For this 
purpose it will be sufTicient to consider at first only constructions in 
one plane 

Let ns suppose we have given in a plane two lines p nnd p' and a 
centre S (fig 4); we may then project the points in p from S to p‘. 




Let A', B'... be the projeettens of A, B .... the point at infinity in 
p which we shall denote by I will be projected mto a finite point 
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CU) -|, 
(BA, DC) I 
(CD, AB) j: 
(DC, BA) I 
(AB, IX') I' 
(DA, CD) I 
(CD, DA) I 
(DC, AB)I 
(AC, BU)\, 
(DD, AC) I i 
(CA, DB) 11 
(DB,CA)I 



I" in p\ viz. Into the point where the jjarallel to p throiiffh S cuts 
p'. Similarly one point J in p will be projected into the jx>int 
y at mfmity in p'. This jwint J is of course the point where the 
parallel to P' throuRli S cut.«5 p. 'We thus see that ever)' point in p 
Is projectea into a single point in p'. 

Fig. 5 shows that a segment AB will Im* projected into .1 segment 
A'B' which is not equal to it, at least not as a rule; anti 
also that the ratio .^C ■ CB Is not equal to the mtio 
.A'C''C''B' formed liy the piojections These raUo.s 
will become equal only if P and />' are parallel, for 
m this case the triangle SAB is similar to the triangle 
SA'B'. Between three points In a line and their pro* 
jections there exists therefore in general no relation 
But between four points a relation does exist 

§ 13. J-et A, H, C, 1 ') be four points m />, A', B', 

C'. D' their projections m p\ then the ratio of the two 
ratios AC . CB and AD • DB into which C and D 
divide the segment .AB is equal to the corri'SpoTiding 
expression between A', B', D'. In symbols we have 

^.AD A'C/ A'D' 

CB ‘ D'B' 

'rius IS easily jiroved by aid of simihir triangles 

Through the i>oinfH A and B on p draw' parallels to p\ which cut 1 

the projecting rays In | 
C^, Dj, and A,, Cj, | 
Dj, as indicated m | 
fig. 6. The two triangles 
ACC., and BCCj will U' ' 
similar, as will also Ik- ; 
tile triangles ADD^ and 
BDD, 

Tlie proof is left to 
the rcauer 

This result is of funda¬ 
mental importance. 

T ]j e <* V p r r s s i 0 n 
AC/CH MVDB has been 
called bv Chasles the 
“anharmonie ratioof the 
four i>oints A, B, C, D " 
I^ofcssor Clifford pro¬ 
posed tiu' siiorler name of “ cios.s-ralio " We shall adopt the 
latter We have then the 

ri’NUAMKNTAi 7 ‘hIioukm - Thc (n>^\-iatio of four poDiU in rt 
liufi ts e(fua4 to the oro^s-tattn of thev ffnjeetioits on itny othrr line 
which lies- in the sums plane with it. 

§ T.1 Before we draw conclusions from this result, we must in¬ 
vestigate the meaning of a cross-ratio somewhat more fully. 

if four points A, B, (\ D are given, and we wish to form their 
croKs-iatio, we have first to divide them mto tv’o groups of two, 
the points in each group being taken in a definite onler Thus, 
let .A, B ho the first, C, u the second pair, A an<i C being tlie first 
jioints m each pair The cross-ratio is then the ratio AC • CB 
divided b) AD DB. Thi.s will be denoted Iiy (AB, CD), .so that 

(AD.CD)..^'^^, 

ThD ia easily remembered In order to write il otii, make iirsl 
the Iwo lines for the fractions, and put above .uid lielow these 

A A 

the letters A and D m their |>laces, thus, ^ and tlien till 

up, crosswise, the first by C and the otlier by D. 

§ 15 If we take tlie points m a different order, the value ol the 
cross-ratio will change. We can do this in twenty-four different 
ways by forming all permutations ol tlie letters. Dut of these 
twonty-lour cross-ratios groups of foul' are equal, so that tliore are 
really only six different uae.s, and these six are reciprocals in pans, 
have the following rules — 

I. II ill a cross-ratio the two groups Ixi jnturchaage 4 , its value 
renwiiis unaltered, i.s. 

(AB, CD) (CD, AD) = (BA, DC)»(DC, BA). 

II . If in a cross-ratio the two points belonging to one of ths- t-wo 
groups be interchanged, the cross-ratio changes into its reciprocal, i.s. 

(AB, CD) = 7 /(AB, DC) = !/(BA, CD) = i/(CD, BA) i/(IK', AB). 

From I. and II. we .see that eight cross-ratios arc associated with 
(.AB, CD). 

III. 11 in a cross-ratio th.e two middle tetters be interchanged, 
the cross-ratio « changes mto its compksoiont i - a, i.e. (AB, CD) = 
i - (AC, BD). 

[§ Id If \.^(AB, CD), gw (AC, DB), sc^fAD, BC), then X, g, r 
and their r;eciprwia(s l/X, ijn, i/> are the values of the total number 
of twenty-four crose-satioa Moreover, X, f are omnectad by- die 
relations 

X+i/aw>i+ l/Frae-hT.[Xw -Xgr= I; 
this pipposition may be proved by suhstaluting lor X, g, » and 


reducing to a common origin. There arc tlicrefore four equations 
between tliree imknown.s; hence if one cross-ratio be given, the 
remainmg twenty-three are determinate Motvover, two of the 
quantities X, g, f are positive, and the remaining one n^ative. 

The following scheme shows the twenty-four cross-rutlos expreised 
m terms ot X, g, f ] 


') i!^<■ 


(►- I) F I 


I'X I (I-a) l-r 


(AC, Dlb I 
(BD,CA)I 
(CA, BD) I 

(DB, .AC) I 

(AD, BC)) 

(akDA)! ‘'"‘’"'I 

(DA, CB)), 1 

(AD, CD)) 

Ick AD )11 i 

(DA, BC)] 


§ 17. If onv of tlie pomfcs ot whicli a cioSH-rntio ih formetl is the 
point ut mfinity m the line, the cross-ratio changes mlo a !iimj>lf 
ratio, it is convoment to let the point at infinity occupy the last 
jilacc in the symbolic expraswon for the cross ratio TbUh tf I is a 
point at mfmity, wi* have (Ali, Cl)-r - AC./CB, because A1 ID-fc -t. 

Every common mtio of throe pomts m a hni' mav thus In* ex- 
prc.sfit*d »is a cro‘ s-ratio, by adding the ixnnt at infinity to tin* groiiji 
of pomts. 

Harmonic Ranoks 

§ iH. if the pomts iiave Kpcci-il posittons, tiie cross-ratios iiki)* 
liave such a value llmt, of tlie six different onus, two and two become 
equal. If the fiisl two hIuiU be c(|Ual, we got i/X, or X'-'’*-!, 
X- ii- 

1/ wv take X- -*-1, we have (AB, Cl))a3i, or AC/CB-^ AD/l)£i; 
that is, the jiomts t ami D comculc, providuil that A and li are 
rtiffcrunt. 

If we take Xa-i, ao that (AB.CD)-- -^i, we liave AC/tB* 
- AD/Dli. HetM C and D d%viUe AB inUrnaU'v and BtetetmUy <n the 
Artwr ratio. 

Tile lour pomt-s are m tiiu* case said to be harmonu potntSy and 
C and D are iatd to U harmonic i onjuyates with regard to A and 13. 

But we have also (Cl), AH) r - 1, so tliat A and B are iiaimoiiic 
comugates with regard to C and D. 

Tile iirmcipal property of haiinomc iionUs is Uuit flieu croas-ratij 
romoins unaltered if we mtercliang<‘ the two pomts heJonging to one 
pair, vi7. 

(AB, CD)«(AH, DC) = (BA, CD), 

For four harmonic jiomts tlie six cros.s-i,ilios become equal two 
and tw o: 


1-Xs.a, 


_X 

X- I “ 


*’ x“"'’r-x' 


X- I 


Hence if we get four points wiiose cross-ialio is 2 01 A, then they 
are hannonic, bid not arranged .so that conjugates are'paired. If 
this ih the cK«e the cioss-ratjoa: - i, 

§ ly. If we equate any two of the above six values of the cross- 
ratio.s, we get eitlicr X -r 1, o, ao, or X 4;- -1, 2, i, or elm* X bocomi'B 
a root of the eijuation X'^^ - x + i - o, that is, an imaginary cub© root of 
- I. In tins caiie the* .six values liecoine tliree and tiuee equal, bo 
that only two different vfducs remain. 1 'his ca«', though imjiortanl 
m the theory oi cubic curves, is lor our purpo.s (‘8 of no mtcroxt, 
whilst harmonic pomts are uli-impoilant. 

§ 20. From the definition of hx^mrmic points, ant! by aid of § 11, 
the following properties are easily deduced. 

If C and D are iiormonic conjugates with regard to A and H, 
then one of them lies in, the other witliouL AB, it is impossible 
W move from A to B without passing either tlirougli C or through 
D; the one blocks finite way, the other the way through in¬ 
finity. This IS exprewed by saying A and B arc “ separatod ’* by 
C and D 

For every posttioix o£ there will l»e one and only one point 
D which is itft harmonic conjugate with regard to any point pair 
A, B. 

If A and B are different pomts, and if C coincides with A or B, 
D does. But if A and B comcido, one of the poiaU C or D, iying 
Iwtweea them, coioci^s with them, and the other may be anywhere 
m the Hne. It loilows that, “ if of fmtr harmonic conjugates two 
cuim^e, tJion a third coincides wtth thnn, and the'fourth may be mry 
point in tiu hne.” 

If C U the middle point l)etween A and B, than D » the point at 
mfinity; for AC • CB - 4 i, hena* AD : DB must be eqfaa) to -1. 
The harmonic conjugate of the poim at inflmty m a Hna udth regard 
to^two pointa A, Bee themiddie foint 0^ AB. 

Tbid important property grtes a frrst eeumple how austric pro¬ 
perties am connected with pooidltivekonM. 

[§ 2J. Haemonte properties of'Me oemptete quadriiateral amd <;uad‘ 
rangle. 
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A figure formeU by lour hues in a plane is called a cowpltts que^fi’ 
laitfal. or, »hortcr, a foHf’side. Tho four sides meet “ 
nameJ the “vertieeB," which may b<j joined by three lines (omw 
than the rides), named the “di^on^’ or ‘ harmonic lines. ^ ine 
diagoo^ enclose the “ harmonic triangle of the quadriUterw.^ ^ 
fig. 7, A 3 'C', B'AC, C/AB, CBA arc the 8ide.s, A,A , B,B , C,C 



the verticch, AA', lili', CC' the liarnionic hues, and a/87 the harmonic 
tnangii- oi the (juadnlateral. A figure tonned by four coplanar 
iKiints IS named a complete quadrangle^ or, shorter, a fout-poini^ 
The four points may be joined by six lines, named the “ sides," 
which intersect m three other jiomts, termed the " diagonal or 
harmonic jKJinls " The liarmonic jiomls arc the vertices of the 
■'harmonic triangle of the complete quadrangle." In fig. 8, AA', 
HB' are the points, AA', BB', .A'B', B'A, AB, BA' are the sides, 
1 ., M, N aie llie diagonal points, ami LMN is the harmonic tiungle 
of tlie quadrangle. 

The harmonic property of the complete quadriluteml is ■ Any 
diagonal or harmonic line is harmonically divided by the other 
two : and of a complete quadrangle : The angle at any harmonic 
])omt is divided harmonically by the joins to the other harmonic 
j)oint.s. To prove the first theorem, we have to prove (AA'.^yj, 
(UB', 7a), (Cl pa) are harmonic. Consider the cross-ratio (C('', a/S). 
'Hien projecting from A on BB' wc have A{(T', 0^)» A(B'B, a7) 
brojecting from A' an BD', A'(CC', a7) Hence 

(B'B, a7)w(BB', a7), i.e. the cross-ratio (BB', 47) equals that of its 
reciprocal. hence the range is harmonic 

'liie second theorem states that tlie jamcilh L(BA, NM), M(B'A,LN), 
N(BA, LM) are harmonic. Deferring the subject of harmonic pencils 
to the next .section, it will suffice to stub* here that «my transversal 
inter.s<*ets an li.irmonic pencil in an harmonic ran^-. Consider the 
jK'ncil L(BA,NM), then it is sufficient to prove (I 3 A', NM') is har- 
inauic. Thw follows from the jirevious theorem by considering A'B 
as a diagonal oi the quadrilateral ALB'M.] 

This propel ty of the complete quadrilateral allows tho solution 
of the problom ; 

To (nnxfrmt the harmnnu conjugate D to a point C with regard to two 
given points A and B. 

Thwtigh A draw any two lines, and through C one cutting the 
lormui two in G and 11 . Join these jjomts to B, cutting the former 
two hue.s m E and F. Tiie point D whore EF cuts AB will be the 
harmonic conjugate required. 

Thih remarkable construction requires nothing but the drawing 
of hncfi, and i.s therefore independent of measurement. In a similar 
manner the harmonic conjugate of tlie line VA for two linc.s VC, 
VD is cont'.tiucted with the aid of the projierty of the comjdeti- 
quadrangle. 

§ 32 Harmonic Ptftici/5.—The theory of cross-ratios may be ex¬ 
tended from points in a row to lines in a fiat pencil and to planes in 
an axial pencil. We have seen {§ 13) that if the lines which join four 
points A, B, C, D to any point S be cut by any other lino in A', B', C', 
D', then (.\B,CD) = (A'B'.C'D'). In other words, four line-s m a 
flat pencil are cut by every other line in four points whose cross-ratio 
IS constant. 

Depnition .—By the cross-ratio of four rays in a flat pencil is 
meant the cross-ratio of the four points in which the rays are cut 
by any line. If a, 6, r, d be the lines, then this cross-ratio is deoioted 
by («b. rrf). 

Ds/imfiou.—By the cross-ratio of four pianos in an axial {lencil 
IS under.stood the cross-ratio of the four points in which any hne 
cuts the planes, or, what is the some thing, the cros.s-ratio of the 
four rays in which any plane cuta the four planes. 

In order that this definition may have a meaning, it has to be 
proved that all lines cut the pencil in points which have the same 
cross-ratio. This is seen at once for two iiltersocting lines, as their 
plane cuts tlic axial pencil in a flat pencil, which is itself cut by 
the two lines. The croas-ratio of the four points on one line is 
therefore equal to that on the other, and equal to that of the four 
rays in tlie pencil. 

If two non-intersecting lines p an<l q cut the four planes in A, B, 
C, D and A', B', C', D', draw a line r to meet both p and ^ and 
let this line cut the planes in A", B*. C', D*. Then (AB,CD) = 
(A'B'jC'D'), for each is equal to (A o ,C'D^. 

i 33. We may now also extend the notion of harmonic elements, 
vi*. 


DefimUon .—Four rays in a flat pencil and four planes in an axial 
pencu are said to be harmonic if their cross-ratio ^ual.s > i, that is, 
u they are cut by a line in four harmonic points. 

If we understand by a " median line '^of a triangle a line which 
joins a vertex to the middle point of the opposite side, and by a 
" median line ’* of a parallelogram a line joining middle points of 
opposite sides, we get as specim cases of the last meorem : 

The diagonals and median lines of a parallelogram form an harmonic 
pencil ; and 

At a vertex of any triangle, the two sides, the median hne, and the 
line parallel to the base form an harmonic pencil. 

Taking the parallelogram a rectangle, or the triangle isosceles, 
we get: 

i^fiy two lines and the bisections of their angles form an harmonic 
pencil. Or: 

In an harmonic pencil, if two conjugate rays are perpendicular, 
then the other two are equally inclined to them; and, conversely, if 
one ray bisects the angle between conjugate rays, it is perpendicular to 
its conjugate. 

This connects perpendicularity and bisection of angle.s with 
projective properties. 

§ 24. We add a few theorem.^ and problem.s which are easily proved 
or solved ]iy aiil of harmonich. 

.\n harmonic pencil is cut by a line parallel to one of its rays 111 
three equidistant points. 

Through a given point to draw a line such that the .segment 
deteiTOined on it by a given angle ih bisected at that point. 

Having given two parallel liiu's, to bi.sect on either any given 
segment without using a pair of compasses. 

Having given in a line a .segment and its middle point, to draw 
through any given point 111 the plane a line parallel to the given line. 

To draw a line which join.s a given j)oint to the intersection of two 
given lines wdach meet off the drawing paper (by aid of ^ 21). 

Correspondence. Homooraphic and PiiR.sPECTivji Ranges 
I f 25. Two rows, p and p', which are one the projection of the 
other (as in fig. 5), stand in a definite relation to each other, clwr- 
actenzeU by the following properties. 

1. 'Jo each point in either sorrespond'i one point in Ihc other ; that 

i.s, those poinpi are said to correspond which are projections of one 
another. 

2. The cross-ratio of any jour points in one equals that of the rorre- 
spending points in the other. 

3. 7 'he lines joining t-orrtsponding points all pass through the same 
point 

li wc suppose corresponding points marked, and the rows brought 
into any other position, then tlic lines joining corresponding points 
Will no longer meet in a common point, and hence the Hurd of tlie 
above properties will not hold any longer; but we have still u 
correspoiKleiice between the points in the two 1 ow s possessing the first 
two projierties. Such a correspondence lias been called a one-one 
I correspondence, whilst tlu* two rows between which such corre.^pond- 
; dice has been established are said to be projective or homographn. 

Two rows wliich are each the projection of the other are therefore 
I projective. We shall presently see. also, that any two projective 
j rows may always be placed in such a jiosition that om- appears a.s 
[ the projection of tho other. If they arc m such a jiOHition the rows 
j are said to be m perspective position, or simply to be in perspective. 

, § 26. The notion of a one-one correspondence l‘)ctween rows may 

be extended to flat and axial pencils, viz. a flat pencil will be said 
to be projective to a flat pencil if to each ray in the first correspond.s 
one ray m the .second, and il the cro.ss-ratio of four rays in one equals 
that ol the corre.‘»j)onding ravs iii the second. 

Similarly an axial pencil may be projective to an axial pencil. 

1 But a flat pencil may also be projective to an axial pencil, or eilluT 
. pencil may be projective to a row. The definition i.s tlie same in each 
j ca.se: there is a one-one correspondence Ixjtween the elements, and 
four elements have the same cross-ratio a-s the corresponding one.s. 

li 37. There is also m each case a .special position which i.s called 
perspective, viz. 

1. Two projective rows are perspective if they lie in the same 
plane, and if the one row is a projection of the other. 

2. Two projective flat pencils arc perspective—(i) if they he in 
the same plane, and have a row a.s a common .secHon: (2) if they 
lie in the .same pencil (in space), and are both sections of the .same 
axial pencil; (3) If they are in space and have a row as common 
section, or ore both sections of the same axial pencil, one of the 
condition.s involving the other. 

3. Two projective axial pencils, if their axes meet, and if the\ 
have a flat pencil as a common section. 

4. A row and a projective flat pencil, if the row is a .section of tho 
l^ndl, each point lying m its corresponding line. 

5. A row and a projective axial pencil, if the row is a section of the 
pencil, each point lyin|; in its corresponding line. 

6. A flat and a protective axial pencil, if the former is a section 
of the other, each ray lying in its corresponding plane. 

That in each case the correspondence establwhed by the position 
indicated is such as has been called protective follows at once from 
the definition. It is not so evident that the perspective position may 
always be obtained. We shall show in § 30 this for the first three 
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cases. Ftrst, however, we shall give a few theorems which relate to 
the general correspondence, not to the perspective position. 

§ 28. Two tows or penciUt fiat or axial, which are projective to a 
third art projective to each other ; this loliowh at once from the 
definitions. 

§ 2g. // two rows, or two pencils, either fiat or axial, or a row and a 
pencil, be projective, wc mav assume to anv three elements in the one 
ike three corresponding elements j« the other, and then ike correspondence 
ts uniquely determined. 

For if in two projective rows we assume tliat the points A, B, C 
in the first correspond to the given points A', 13 ', C' in the second, 
then to any fourth point D in the first w-ill corres|K)nd a point D' 
in the second, so that 

(AB, CD) = (A'B',C'D'). 

But there is only one point, I)', winch makes the cross-ratio 
(A'B', C'D') equal to the given number (AB, Cl)). 

The same rearming holds in the other cases. 

§ 30. H two rows are perspective, then the lines joining rorre- 
sponding jioints all meet in a point, the centre of projection ; and 
tlie point in which tiie two bases of the rows intersect as a point 
in the first row coincides wdth its corresponding point in the 
second. 

This follow’s from the definition. The converse also holds, 

VI/. 

If two projective rows have such a position thal one point in the one 
(oincides with its lorrespondtnq point tn the other, then they are per- 
bpcctive, that is, the lines joining corresponding points all pass through 
a common point, and jorm a fiat pencil, 

h'or let A, B, C, 1 ) . . . be points in the one. and A'. B', C', 
D' . . . the corresponding points in the other row', and let A l>e made 
to coincide wuth its corresponding point A'. Let S be the jioint w'here 
the lines BB' and CC' meet, and lei us join S to the point I) in the 
first row'. This line will cut the second row in a jiomt D", so that 
A, B, C. Ti are projected from S into the jiomts A, D', C', D". The 
cross-ratio (AB, CD) is therefore ctpial to (AB' C'l)*), and by ln7)o- 
thesis it IS eijual to (A'B', (‘'D'). Hence (A'B , C'D'‘)-(A'B', C'D'), 
that is, D" IS the .same point as D'. 

§ 31. If two projected fiat pencils in tlio same plane are m per¬ 
spective, then the intersections of corresponding lines form a row, 
and the line joining the tw'o centres as a line in the first pencil 
torresponds to the same line as a line in the second. And con- 
veisely, 

li two projeitivc peinils in the same plane, hut wUh different centres, 
have one line in the one coincident with its corresponding line in the 
othei, then the two pemils are perspeiUve, that is, the intersection of 
corresponding lines he tn a line. 

Till' jiroof IS tile same as m ij 30 

32. If two jirojective fiat ptMiciL m the same jximt (pencil in 
sjiaee), but not m tlie same phne, are jier.spuctive, th<>n the planes 
joining eorresjiondmg rays all jiass throngli a Imc (they form an 
uMul pennJ), and the Ime common lo the two pencils (m which 
tlieir planes intiTsecl) corresponds to it«tlf. And conversely *— 

11 two Hat pencils which have a common centre, but do not lie 
in a foirtinon jdane, are placed so that one ray m th(* one coincid<*s 
witli its torre.sjiotiding ray m the otliiT, then they arc persju'ctive, 
tliat IS, the jilanes joining corrcsjiondmK lines all pass through a 
line. 

ii 31, If two projcctivi- axial pencils are perspective, then the inter- 
•secliou of corresjKjnding pUiK'.s lie m a plane, .lud the plane common 
to the two pencils (m whicli the two axe.s lie) corresponds to itself. 
And conversely . - - 

If two projective avidl pencils are placed in .such a position that a 
plane in the one coincides with its eorresj>oiidmg plane, then the two 
pencils arc perspective, that i.s, corresponding plane.s meet in line.s 
which lie in a plane. 

The proof again is the same as in § 30. 

§ 34. Those theorems relating to perspective po.sition become 
illn.sory if the projective row's of pencils have a common base. Wc 
then have 

In two projective rows on the same line—and also in two pro¬ 
jective and concentric fiat pencils in the .same plane, or in two 
projective axial pencils with a common axis—every element in the 
one comcide.s with its corrc.spondiag element in tlie other as soon 
as tliicc elements m the one comcide with their corresponding 
elements in the other. 

Proof (in ca.se of two row.s).—Between four dements A, B, C, D 
and their corresponding elements A', B', O', V' exists the relation 
(.\BCi>)-5 (A'B'C'D'). If now' A', B', C' coincide respectively with 

A. B, C, we gel (\B, CD) - (AB, CD'), hence D and D' coincide. 

The last theorem may also he .staled thu.s:— 

In two projective rows or pencils, which have a common base 
but are not identical, not more than two dements in the one can 
comcide with their corre.spondmg elements in the other. 

Thus two projective row.s on the same line cannot have more 
than two pairs of coincident points unless every point coincides 
with its corresponding point. 

It is easy to construct two projective rows on the same line, 
which have two pairs of corresponding points coincident. Let the 
points A, B, C as points belonging to the one row correspond to A, 


B, and C' as points in the second. Then A and B comcide with their 
corresponding points, but C does not. It is, however, not necessary 
that two such rows n 


lia\'e twice a point 
coincident with its cor* 
responduig jiomt, it is 
possible that tlii.s liap- 
pens onh' once, or not 
at all. Of this we sluUl 
see examples later. 

$ 35. If two projective 
rows or pencils arc m 
perspective position, we 
know ttt once which 
element in one corre¬ 
sponds to any given 
eienicnt in the other, 
II p and q (tig. g) are 
two projective low.s, so 
that K corresponds to 
it.self, and it we know 
that to A and Bmp 




/ 





Fio, 9. 


correspond A' and B'm q, then the jiomt S, where AA' meets BB', 
IS the centre ot projection, and hence, m ordi-i to find the jwmt C' 
conespoiulmg to C, wc have only to join ( to S ; the jjomt 
wli(‘ie this hue cuts q, if, tlie point requiretl 

li two ildl pencils, Sj and S.j, m a plane are pei.spective (hg 10), 
we need only to know two pairs, a, a' and b, V, ot corn'spondmg 
rays in order to tind the 
axis j? ol piojection. This 
being known, a ray c* in 
Sa,coue.siH)ndmg to a given 
ray c in Sj, is toiiiul 
joining S.^ to the jxnnt 
where c cuts the axis 4. 

A similar construction 
holds m the othei cases 
of perspective iigures. 

On this depends the 
!»oIuti<>n ol the iollowing 
general problem. 

§ 3(). Three pairs of cor- 
losjiundmg elements iu two 

e 'ctivc low.s or ])oncils 
X given, to detenuim* 
for any elimient m one 
the coriespoudmg element „ 

m the othei. 

W'e solve this m the two casc.s of two projective ww.s and of two 

projecti\’e flat iiencils m a plane. 

” ” ’ .. . 



Problem l.-Let B. C be 
three points m a low s, A , B', C' 
the corresiKMidmg points m a 
projective row 5', both being in a 
plane; it is lequired to find for 
any point D m s the correspond¬ 
ing point D' in .5'. 


Problem 11 —I.a’t a, b, c 
three rays in a pencil S, a', b\ 
the corivsjiondmg lays lu a pro¬ 
jective jieiiril S', both lK*mg m 
th(‘ .same plane ; it is lemuied to 
find for any rav rf m S the corre- 
.spondlug ray d' in S'. 


The solution is made to depend on the con.struction ol an auxiliary 
row' or pencil winch is jier.sjicctive to both the given ones. This is 
found as follows 

Solution of Problem 1 .—On the line joining two corre.sponding 
points, say AA' (fig n), take any two points, S and .S', as centres 
of auxiliary pencils. 

Join the intersection \K.y, 

ol SB and S'B' to the 
intersection Cj of SC 
and S'C' by the line s,. 

Then a row on .v, will 
he pcrsjiective lo s with 
S as centre ot projec¬ 
tion, and to s' with S' 
a-s centre. To find now' 
the point D' on 5' cor¬ 
responding lo a point 
D on 5 we have only to 
determine the point 1 ),, 
where tlie line SD cuts 
Si, and to draw’ ST);. 
the point whcro,fhi.s line 
cuts s' will be the re¬ 
quired point D'. 

Proof. - -T\\e rows j 
and .«'arp both pcrfipcc- 
tivc to the row hence 
they are projective to 
one another. To A, B, 

C, D OD s correspond 
A„ Bj, Cif D, on i,, and 



to the.'se correspond A', B', C', D' on s' 
corre.sponding j-ioints ns rcijuircd. 


Fro. II. 

; so that D and D' are 
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Soiu/ioij of J'rpbhm II.—TlirouKh the mtersection A of two 
CORCsponding rays a and a' (iig. 12), take two lines, < &nd s', as 
bases of auxiliary rows. Let Sj 
S U‘ the point wliero the line hj, 
>A!iich joins B and B', cuts the 
hue which joins C and C'. 
Tin'll a pencil S, will he per- 
sjiective to S with s afi axis of 
jnoieilion. To find the ray d' in 
S' corres)K)U(iing to a given ray d 
in S, cut d by .1 at J); project 
this jioint from f>, to D* otv s' 
and jom D' to S'. This will l>o 
the lequirort ray- 

proof. -That the pencil Sj is 
pcTRp’ctive to S and also to S' 
lollow.s Irom construction. To 
tiu lines O], cj, di in Sj corre¬ 
spond the lines a, h, c, d in S and 
tiu hues (l\ //, r', rf' in S', so that d 
an'l d' are corresponding ray.s. 

Ill the tirsl .solution the two 
centres, S, S', arc any two point.s 
on a lm(f joining any two corre¬ 
sponding jiomts, so that the sohi- 
lion of tile problem allows of a great manv different constructions. 
Put whatevor ttsed, the f)otnl D', correspoHding to I), 

muAf he rtlUMiys the !>ame, according to the theorem m § 2y. Tins 
l ives rise to a number of theorems, into which, however, wo sliall 
not eiitiu. 'fhe .s.une n-markH liold foi the second problem. 

t} ^7. Ilomolofiual Triangles -\s a further application of the 
theorems about perspectu'e rows and jjencils wc Hhall prove tlm 
lollowing importaiil theorem. 

/ heorem. - If ABC and A'H'C' (fig 13) be two triangles, such that 
the hues AA', BB', CC' meet in a point S, then the mtorsechons of 
r>(‘ .md 1 V(", of CA and C'A', and of AB and A'U' will lie in a line. 
Such trumgles are said to Ik* homological, or in perspective. The 
tu.inglch an* “ co'uxial ” in virtue of tlie ju'ojwrfy that the meets of 
eorrchpuuding sides an* colhnoar au<! copolar, .since the lmv.4 joining 
U)i responding vertices are concurrent 

7 *ro()/ l^t a, h, c denote llie lines AA', BB'. CC', which meet at 
S. Then Ihest* may Ix’ taken as liases of projoctive rows, so that 
A, A', S on a correspond to B, B', S on h, and to C, C', S on r. As 
the point S is common to all, any two of tiiosc rows will be perspwtive. 

If S, Ik' the centie of projection of row's h and r, 

S.^ „ „ „ < and rt, 

Sji i> M M a and h, 

and if the line ciiN a m A j, and h in B,, and r in Cj, then Aj^ Bj 

will be corresponding points 
in n and b, both corresponding 
lo C, in {. Btu a and b arc 
jiersjKictive, therefore tiu* line 
.V,Il„ tluxt is SjH*, joimug 
corresponding points must 
pass through tfio centre of 
projection Sg of a and b. In 
other words, S,, S, lie in a 
line. This is Dosargucs' cele¬ 
brated theorem if wc state it 
thu.s 

Theorem of Desargucs. —If 
each of two triangles has one 
vertex on each of three con¬ 
current lines, tlicn the inter- 
Fig. 13. sections of corresponding sides 

he m a line, those sides 
being called corre.spondmg which are opix«ite to vertices on the 
same line. 

The conver.si' theorem holds also, viz. 

Theorem. —If the sales ot one triangle moot those of another in 
three jxiints which he in a line, then the vertices he on three lines 
which meet in a ^lomt. 

The proof is almost the Siimc as before. 

§ ^8. Metrical llelations between Projective Rows. — Every row 
contains one point which is distingui.shed from all others, viz. 
the point at infmUv. in two projoctivf rows, to the point I at 
inhnity in oni* corresponds a point 1' in the other, and to the point 
j' at infinity in the second corresponds a point J in the first. The 
jioints r ami J are tn general finite If now A and B are any two 
|x)ints in tlie on>., .A', B' the corresponding points in the other row, 
then 

(AB, JI):r(A'B', J'l'), 




or 

Bnt, by § 17, 


AJ/JB; AI/IB“A'J 7 J'B'; A'l'/VB'. 
AI/IB-A'J 7 J'B'- -1 : 


thercfoie the last equation changes into 

AJ . A'r«BJ .BT', 


that IS to Stiy 


Tjk«or#m.—Th© product of the distancos of any two corresponding 
points in two projwtivc rows from the points which corrtt^ncl to 
tho points at infinity in the other Is constant, viz. AJ .AT-h. 
Steiner has called this number k the Power of the correspondence. 

[The relation AJ .AT' = k show.s that if J, 1 ' be given then the 
point A' corresponding to a specified point A is readily found; hence 
A, A' generate homographic ranges of which 1 and J' correspond to 
the points at infinity on the ranges. If we take any two origins O, 
O', on the range.s and reduce the expnsssion AJ . A'i'ask lo its alge¬ 
braic equivalent, we derive an equation ot thefonn ajf;ir' + ^.r + 7i' 
+ 8sso. Conversely, if a relation of this nature holds, Uien points 
corresponding to .solutions m x, x' form liomographic nanges.] 

§ 39. .Similar Powi >.—If the points at infinity in two projective 
rows correspond so that I' and J are at infinity, this result loses its 
meaning. But if .A, B, C be any three points in one, A', B', C' the 
correnponding ones on the other row, we have 
(AB, CI) = (A'B', C'l'), 

which reduces to 

AC 7 CB=A'C 7 C'B' or AC/A'C';=:BC/B'C', 
that is, corresponding segments are proportional. Convmedy, it 
corresponding aegments are. proportional, then to the point at 
infinity 111 one corresponds the point at mlinity in the oilier. If we call 
auch rows stmtlar, we may state the ri.'sult thuH— 

’J'heorcm .—Two projective rows are sinnlai if to tlie jiomt at 
infinity m one correspond.s the point at infinity m the otiier, anti 
conversely, if two rows arc similar then they are jirojective, and llie 
jxnnts at infinity are corresponding points. 

Fiom this the well-known propositions follow .— 

Two lines are cut proportionally (m similar row.s) by a senes of 
parallels. The rows are perspective, with centre of projection at 
infinity. 

If two .similar rows are placed parallel, then Uie lines joining 
homologou.s points jias-s.tlirough u common jx^int. 

§ ^o. If two fiat pencils be projective, then there exists in eitiier, 
one single pan of lines at right angles to one another, such that tiie 
corro.sjiQtiditig lines in the other pencil aro again at right angles. 

'lo jirove this, wc place the pencils m pcr.sp<*ctive jjgsitioii (fig, i.|) 
by making one ray coin¬ 
cident with Its correspoud- 8 , 

uig ray. Corresponding rays 
maet then on a line t. And 
now we draw the circle which 
has its centre O on p, and 
whicli passes through tlic 
centres S and S' of the two 
jieiicils. 'Ihis circle cut"? in 
two points H anil K. Flic 
two pairs of rays, k, k, and 
h\ k, joining these jioints to 
S and S' will be pairs of 
corresponding rays at right 
angles. The construction 
gives in general but one 
circle, but if the line p is 
the jierjiendicular bisector 
of SS', there exists an in- Fic. 14. 

finite number, and to every 

right angU in ike one pencil corresponds a right angle tn the 
other. 

PwNCiPLK 01' Duality 

§ 41, It has been stated in § i that not only points, but also planes 
aiul lines, are taken as elements out of which figures lure built up. 
Wc siiall now see that the construction of one figure which possesses 
certain properties gives rise in many cases to the construction of 
unothcT figure, by replacing, according to definite rules, elcnients 
of one kind by tlioac of another. The new figure thus obtained will 
tlwn posbo.ss properties which may be stated aa soon as those of the 
original figure are known. 

We obtain thup a principle, known as the prmciplc of duahtv 
or of reciprocity, which enaWs us to construct to any figure not 
containing any meaauTcmcnt in ita construction a reciprocal figure, 
as it is called, and to deduce from any theorem a reciprocal tJieoreni, 
for which no further proof is needed. 

It is convenient to print reciprocal propositions on ojiposite sides 
of a page broken into two columns, and tins plan will occiisionully 
be iiuopted. 

We begin by repeating in this form a few of our former stutf- 
ments:— 

Two points deterniine a lino. Two planes determine a Ime. 

Three ixnnts which are not in a Three planes which do not pass 
line determme a plane. through a line determine a point. 

A line and a point without it A line and a plane not through 
i determine a plane. it determine a point. 

'Two lines m a plaue determine Two lines through a point 
a j>omt. determine a plane. 

These propositions show that it will be possiUe, when any figure 
iH given, to construct a second figure by taking planes instead of 
points, and points instead of planes, but lines where we bad lines. 
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inatancc, if in fhe first figruie wc take a plans and throe points 
in it, we have to take in the second figure a point and three planes 
through It. The three points m the hrst, together with the three 
lines joining them, two and two, form a triangle j the three planes 
iti the second and tlu’ir thrfc lines ot lutersection form a trihedral 
angle. A triangle and a trihedral angle are theretore reciprocal 
figures. 

Similarly, to any figure in a plane consisting of )X)iutb and linos 
will torrcsjiond a figure consisting of pUuies and lines passing through 
a point S, and hence belonging to the pencil >clnch has S as centre. 

ihe figure reciprocal to four points in space which do not lio 
in a ])lanc‘ will consist of four planes which do not meet m a point. 
In this case each figure forms a tetrahedron. 

^ As other examples we have Uic following 

'I o a row js reciprocal an axial pencil, 

,, a fliit pencil ,, a flat ])encil, 

,, a field of points ami lines ,, u pencil of planes and hues, 

„ tlie space ol jKJints the spate of planes. 

l'(jr the row consists of a line and all the points in it, reciprocal to 
It tlierefore will he a lino with all planes through it, that is, an tiMal 
IxMicil ; and so for the other cast's. 

Ihis tonresjiondemo of reciprocity breaks down, however, if we 
take figures winch contain inetusurement in their construction. I'br 
instance, theio is no figure reeijirocul to two planes at ave'es, 
hecau-*c there is no segment in a row which has a magnitude a;* 
dennile as a right angle. 

W t add a few exiuniiles of recijirocal pi'oj)ositiou.s whieli are ucsilv 
proved. 

'Jhi‘orcm.~~lf A, B, C, D are Theofem.—}{ a, 7, S arc 
any four uoiiits in sjiaie, and if four planes in space, and if tliu 
the lines AB and CD meet, then lines a/t and 7^ meet, then all 
all four iiomt.s lie 111 a plane, four ]>l.uies ]»<• in a jioint (jieneil), 
hence also AC and Bl), as well hence also a-) and Sd, as weU as 
ns AD and BC, meet. aS and fly, me<‘t. 

Iheorem.—// 0/ nity numher oj lines every one meet'i everv oUnn. 
whilst all do not 

he in a l^otnt, then all lie m a (n a f>Uinc, then ah lie tit a 

point [pent it). 

.|j UcLijirocal figuren as oTcplamed lie both in sjj.ur of three 
dimensions. If the one is confined to a plane (is formed of elernenta 
winch he m a plane), then the recijirocal figure i.s confined to a ptincil 
{IS formed of elements which pass tlirough a point). 

But tlnu'e is al-o u more sjirs lal jinncijde ol dnahtv, arcordiilg It) 
which figures ate retijirocal which Jie Ix'th in a plan** or iiath In a 
pencil In tile pl.ine we take points and hues as recijiroral elements, 
lor lliey liave this fumUmeutal propertv m common, Diai two 
elements oi one kind deUnmine one oi the olliei. In the peueil, 
tin the olhtM li uid, lines and pl.ines luive to be taken as reciproral, 
and here it holdi again that two lines or planes doternniie one pLuie 
or line. 

Thus, to tme jikuie figure we can construct one reciprocal figiiie 
in the idaiie, and to e<ich one rc'cijirocal figuie In .1 jieneil. Wo 
mention a few of these. At first wc explain a few names 

A figure consisting of v points A figure consisting of 11 linos 
in a plane will he called an m .i jdane will ho called an «-sitie. 
n-point. 

A figure consisting of n jdanes A figure cun.sistmg of w lines 
in A pencil will he called an in a pencil will l«‘ called an 
w-flat. ti-edge. 

h will he unclcr.stootl lluit an «».side is thfit'rent from a polygon 
ol 11 sides. The latter has sides of finite lenglU and n vertices, the 
former h.is sides all of infinite extension, and every jioiiit where 
tw’o of tin* sides meet wull b(' a vortex. A similar difference exists 
in'twiH'n a solid luigle and an //-edgt' or an n-llat. Wc notice par¬ 
ticularly— 

A four-point has six side.s, of A four-.side has hlx verticea, of 
which two and two arc opposite, which two and two are ojiposite, 
and three diagonal points, which and three diagonals, which join 
are intersections of opposite opposite vertices, 
sides, 

A four-flat has six edges, of A four-edge has six faces, of 
which two and two are opjiosite, which two and two are opjwsite, 
and Ihiec diagonal planes, which and three di.igoniU edges, which 
pass tlirough opposite edges. arc intersections of opposite faces, 

A four-side is usually called a complete quadiilateral, and a four- 
])Oint a complete (juadrangle The aoove notation, howevor, seems 
better adapted for (lie statement of reciprocal propositions. 

§ 44 - 

If a point moves in a plane it If a line moves in a plane it 
de'o^ribes a plane curve. envelojicH a pLmc curve (fig. 15). 

If a jdane moves in a pencil it If a line moves in a pencil it 
envelopes a cone. describes a cone. 

A curve tJm.s a^)pcars as generabxl either by points, and then we j 
cill It a "locu.s,'^or by lines, and then we call it an ‘'envelope.” ; 
In the same manner a cone, whkh means here a surface, appoara I 
cither a.s the locus of lines passing through a fixed pomt, the ” vertex ” 
of the cone, or as the envelope of planes pasjnng through the same 
point. 


To a surface locus of points corresponds, m the saim* manneri 
b surface as envelope of plojtAs; and to 
a curve in 8|)uce as locus of points cor- 
respoudb a devdoi)able surface as en¬ 
velope of uliuiiv. 

It will iMi Hct*n from the aliove that 
wc may, by aid of the prmcjjdc of 
duality, constiuct fiir every ligure a 
recijuxical tignic, and that to any 
pioperty of the one a reciprocal juo- 
perty oi the othei will exist, u.s long 
as w’e cou'Udi r only propertio.s winch 
depend ujion nothing hut the jHisitions and inteisections of tlie 
dilleient elemuiits and not upon inea.surenieut. 

J’Oi su(.h propo.silions it will therefore he ulmeces>vu^ to iuon’C 
more than one of two ictijirocal tlieou-nis. 



(lUNKRAriON OF C ORVtS AND CoNliS OF SlvCONn Ouni'K 
Ok Sfcond Class 

§ 45. rmnV.s.—-If wo have two jiiojeetive pencils in a jil.mo, 
rone-ponding rays will meet, aivl then point ol mleiseetiou will 
constitute some locus wdiich we have to iiuestigafe BeciTWocully, 
if two jirojectivc row's in a plane an* given, tlieii ihe lines which join 
torrespoudiug points w'ill envelope some eurvi-. \Ve i)!()ve fiiM 


ihvorem. - If two jMojectivo 
flat p<-ucils lie in a plane, hut 
4ue neitlie; m jieisjicctivc nor 
LoactiUric, tlien the locus of 
iuteisei'tioiis ol coiiespomling 
lays IS a curve of the saoud 
oidei, Hull IS, m. hue contains 
iMoie than two points of the 
loons. 

]'YOof. -We draw any line t. 
This cuts each of the i>encil.s in a 
low, so that W’e have on t two 
lows, and th«*se are projective 
hfLauHf Hu* pencils are pro¬ 
jective. If eonesjHmdmg rays 
of the two pencils m«x»t on the 
line t, thetr interseetiou will be a 
lioiul m the one tow which 
coincides with its corn*spoiiding 
pomt m the other But two 
projective lows on llir same base 
cannot hav'e moie tium two 
points oi oiiK coincicleut with 
liioir com-sponding points m the 
other {§ 34). 


7 he-oiem. —li two jirojcctivc 
lOW'}. he in a pi.me, hut are 
lieilliei m peispcchve uoi on a 
lAnnniou l)ii.se, then the luvelojH* 
of hues jcinmg coriesponding 
j>omts JS a curve of llie second 
ilass^ Hull IS, tinoufh no point 
p.iss moil’ Hum two ol the 
envel(»]>iug Imc' 

hoof We take any jiouit T 
aud join It to all iiomts m each 
inw, This gives two couteutiic 
leiiuls, whuli aie jiiojerlive 
A’Came the n>ws a’e jirojective. 
It a hue jommg corresponding 
points III the two rows jiasse«> 
through '1, It will be n Imi* in the 
one pencil which coincides with 
its corresjionrhng line in the 
other Hut two proicctivx* con¬ 
centric fiat jiennls m the same 
ilaiie cannot liavi’ more than two 
!n<*R of one comculent with their 
coriesponding line m the other 
(!} %a)- 


It vviU be seen that the proofs arc r<‘ci))rocai, so that the otic may 
he copied Irotu the other bv simifiv mteiclian.'piig Hie words iioint 
and line, Icxms and envelope, row and i«»ncil, and so on We shall 
thereioro in future jirove M’Ulom more than one of two reciprocal 
llioorcms, and often state one theorem only, the rearlet Is'ing recom¬ 
mended to go through tiie recipmc.H juoof'by himscH, and to supply 
the reciprocal thcorcm.s when not given. 

$ 46. We state the theorems in the jvennl recipiocoil to the last, 
w'ltlioul proving them — 

Theorem -If two projectiv'C Themem —If hvo projrrtiv’c 
flat pencils are conctnilnc, but axial pencils lie in the same 
arc neitlier p<'r.spective nor co- pencil (tludr axes meet in a 
jjlanar, thou the envclo^x* of t!w j>omt), Init are neither persper- 
jdanes joining corresponding rays five nor co-aMal, then the locti.s 
is a cone of the Bi*cond class; of lines joining corresponding 
that IS, no line through tJie planes ib a cone ol Hu* second 
coimnou u'ntre contains more oidm ; tliat is, no i>lane 111 th<’ 
than two of llic cuvelopiog plancb. pencil contains mure Uuui twe 
of these hues. 


§ 47. Of thcorcm.s about coiuw of second m ch r and cones of second 
class we shall sUle only very few. We pomt out, however, flie 
following connexion between the curves and cones under con- 
bideratiou: 


The Imea wlucli join any point 
in space to the points on & curve 
of the second order form a cone 
of the second order. 

The pUno.s which join any 
point in .space to the lines en¬ 
veloping a curve of the second 
class envelojTc tlicmsolves a cone 
of the second class. 


Every plane .station of a cone 
of the second order is a curve oi 
the second order. 

Every plane section of a cone 
of the second class is a lurvr of 
the second class. 


By its aid, or I»y the principle of duality, it will be easy to obiain 
theorems about them from the theorems alxjnt the curves. 

Wc prove the first A curve of the second order is generated by 
two projective pencils. These pencils, when joined to the point in 
space, give rise to two projective axial pencils, which generate the 
cone m qflestion as the locus of tit# lines where corresponding planes 
meet. 
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§48. 

Theorem .—Tlie curve of second 
order which is generated !)v two 
projective flat jiencils jiasses 
through tin- centres of tlie two 
}K‘ncils. 

Proof .—H S and S' ajc the two 
ji'-ncUs, then to the my vSS'or p' 
m the pencil S' corresponds in 
the jH’Ucil S a ray p, which is 
tlitleieiu fiom /»', tor the pencils 
an- not piMspective. But p and 
p' imvt at S, so that S is a point 
on the curve, and HimiUrly s'. 


Theorem .—The envelope of 
second class which is generated 
by two projective rows contains 
the bases of these rows as en* 
velopmg lines or tangents. 

Piuoj .—If 5 and 5' are the two 
rows, then to the point ss' or P' 
as a jionit in s' corre.s])onds in s 
a point P, which is not coincident 
with P', for the rows arc not 
perspective. But P and P' are 
joined by s, so that s is one of the 
enveloping lines, and similarly s'. 


It follows that every line in one of the two pencils cuts the curve 
in two points, viy. once at the centre S of the pencil, and once 
where it cuts it.s corresponding lay m the other jjencil. These two 
|H>mtb, howeviT, coincide, if the line is cut by its corre.sponding 
line at S ilsell The hue p in S, which corresponds to the line 
SS' in S', iv Iheridore the only line through S which has but one 
point m common with the curve, or which cuts the curve in two 
(iHiicidcnt jiomts. Such a line is called a tangent to the curve, 
touching llic latter ul the point S, whicli is called the ** point of 
contact.” 

In the same manner we gel in tlic reciprocal investigation the 
result that through every point in one of the rows, say in s, two 
tangenta may he drawn to the curve, the one being s, the other the 
litif joining tlie jxiint lo its corresponding point in s'. I'here is, 
however, one jioinl P m s for wlucli these two lines coincide. Such 
a point in one ot tlie tangents is called the ” piunt of contact ” of the 
tangent. We thus gel 

Thcorem.--'\\) tlu* line joining Theorem.-^Tto the point of 
the centres ol the projective intersection of the bases of two 
pencils as a line in one pencil projective row.s as a point in one i 
corre.sjK)nds in tlie other the row corresponds in the other the 
tangent at its centre. point of (ontaitoi its base. 

Mo- Two projective pencils are dotennmed if three pairs of 
coirespoiulmg lines are given. Hence if f^j, Cy arc tliree line.s in a 
pencil and rt.j, c.^ tlie corresponding hues m a projective pencil 
S.J, the corre.spoiideuce and therelove the curve ol the second order 
generated by the points of intersection of corresponding rays is 
delei mined. Of this curve we know the two ccnlws Sj and .S„ 
and Ihe three j-xiints ijfj, hence five points in all. This 

und the reciprocal considerations enable us to solve tlu* following 
two jiroblems. 


Problem —I'o const i ucl a curve Problem.—To construct a curve 
of the second ordei, of winch five of the second class, of which five 
points S„ S.J, A, B, C are given. tangents Wj, a, b, c arc given. 

In Older to solve the left-hand problem, we lake two of the given 
points, .sa> S, and as centres of pencils. These we make pro¬ 
jective by taking the rays a„ r,, which join S, to A, 13 , C rcsiiec- 
tively, as corresjwudmg lo the rays which join S3 lo A, B, C 

respectively, so that thri-e rays meet their corre.Hponduig rays at 
the given points A, B, C. This determines the correspondence of 
the jiencils which will generate a curve of the second order passing 
through A, B, C and through the centres S, and S„ hence through 
the live given points. To find more jxiints on the curve we have to 
construct for any ray in Sj the corre.sponding ray in Sg. Tlus has 
been done m § j6. But we repeat the construction in order to deilucc 
further properties from it. We also solve the right-hand problem. 
Here wc select two, vii. »j, of the five given lines, i#j, Wg, a, b, c, 
us bases of two rows, and the points Aj, Bj, Cj where a, b, c cut «j 
us corresponding lo the points A^, B*, C, whore a, h, c cut 


Wc get then the following solutions of the two jiroblcm.s : 


Sohiiion. —Through tin* point 
A draw any two lines, Uy and u.^ 
(fig. 16), the first t<| to cut the 
pencil Sj in a row ABjC., the 
other «3 to cut the pencil S3 in a 
row AT^Cj. These two rows will 
Ik’ perspective, as the point A 
corresponds to itself, and the 
centre of projection will be the 
jiomt S, where the lines BjB^ 
and CjC, meet. To find now lor 
any ray rf, in its corresponding 
ray <L in S3, we determine the 
point iDi where rf, cuts u,, project 
this point from S to D, on and 
join S.J to D._, Tins will be the 
required ray which cuts rfj at 
some point 1) on the curve. 


Solution .—In the line a take 
any two points S, and Sg as 
centres of pencils (fig. 17),'the 
first Sy (AiBiCj) to project the 
row «i, the other Sj (A^Cj) to 
project the row u^. Tne.se two 
■>cucils Will be per.spective, the 
ine SjAj being the same as the 
corresponding line S-A,, and the 
axis of projection wifi ^ the line 
«, which joins* the intersection B 
of SjBj and SgB, to the intersec¬ 
tion C of SjC, and SXg. To find 
now for any point Dj in Uy the 
corresponding point D, in Uj, we 
draw S,l)j and jiroject the j^oint 
D where this line cuts u from S. 
to M,. This will give the roquirea 
jx)int Dj, and the line d joining D, 
to Dg will be a new tAngent to the 
curve. 


I 50. These constructions pro^’c, wlu^n rightly interpreted, veiy* 
imjxirlant properties of the curves in question. 


If in fig. 16 we draw in the pencil Sj the ray hy which passes 



through the auxiliary centre S, it will be found that the corre¬ 
sponding ray k.j cuts it on u.j. Hence — 

Theorem .—In the above con- Theorem — In the above con¬ 
struction the bases of the auxil- struction (hg 17) the tangents lo 
iary rows iq and cut the curve the curve from llic centres ol the 
where they cut the rays SgS and auxiliary pencils Sj and S.^are the 
S|S respectively. hues which jiu.ss through UgU luul 

Uyii respectively 

As A is any given point on the curve, and iq any line Ihiough 
it, we have solved the problems * 

Problem .—To find the second Problem-’To find the second 
point in which any line through a Ungent which can be drawn 
known pom! on tlie curve cuts from any jiomt in a given tangent 
the curve. to the curve. 

If wo determine in Sy (fig 16) the rav corresponding to the ray 
in vS^, we get the taugont at S,. Similarly, we can determine 
the point of contact of the tangents u, or ug in iig. 17. 

§ 51. If five points arc given, of winch not three are in a line, 
then we can, as has just been shown, always draw a curve ol the 



second order through them: wo select two of the points as centres of 
projective pencils, and tlien one such curve i.s determined. It will 
ue presently shown that wc gel always the same curve if two other 
points are taken as centres of pencils, that therefore five jioint.H 
determine cnc curve of the second order, and reciprocally, that five 
tangents determine one curve of the .'M*cond clas.s. Six jiomts taken 
at random will therefore not lie on a curve of the .second order. In 
order that this may be the ca.se a certain condition havS to be s^vtiafied, 
and thi.s condition is easily ob¬ 
tained from the constnictiou in 
§ 49, fig. ifi. If we consider the 
conic determined by the five 
points A, Sj, Sg, K, L, then the 
point D will be on the curve if, 
and only if, the points on Dj, S, 
in a linn. 

^is may be stated differently 
if we take AKSiDS.^L (figs. 16 
and iH) as a hexagon inscribed 
in the conic, then AK and DS, 

^.•iU be omiosite sides, so will be 
KSj and S.;L, as well as SjD and 
La. The first tw’o meet in Djj, 
the others in S and D, respectively. We may therefore stale the 
required condition, together with the reciprocal one, as follows: — 
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Pasco/’irAwfm.—If a hexagon Brianchon’s Theorem. — If a 
be inscribed in a curve of the hexagon be circumscribed about 
second order, then the intersect a curve of the second class, then 
tions of opposite sides are three the lines joining opposite vertices 
points in a line. are three lines meeting in a point. 

Those celebrated theorems, which are known by the names of 
their discoverers, are perhaps the most fruitful m the whole theory 
of conics. Before we go over to their applications we have to show 
that we obtain the same curve if we take, instead of S.^, any two 
other points on the curve as centres of projective pencils. 

§ 52. We know that the curve depends only upon the correspond¬ 
ence between the pencils Sj and S*, and not ujwn the special con¬ 
struction used for finding new points on the curve. The point 
(fig. 16 or 18). through which the two auxiliary rows w,, were 
drawn, may therefore be changed to any other point on the curve. 

I. .et us now suppose the curve drawn, and keep the points Sj, S.,, 
K, L and D, and hence also the pomt S fixed, whilst we move A 
along the curve. Then the line AL will describe a pencil about 
L as centre, and the point D, a row on SjD perspective to the 
pencil L. At the same time AK describes a pencil about K and Dn 
a row perspective to it on S^D. But by Pa.scars theorem Dj and 
Dj will always he in a line with S, so that the rows described by D. 
and Dj arc perspective. It follows that the pencils K and L will 
themselves be projective, corresponding rays meeting on the curve. 
This proves that we get the same curve whatever pair of the five 
given points wo take as centres of projective pencils. Hence— 

Only one curve of the second Only one curve of the second 
order can be drawn which passes class can b<‘ drawn which touches 
through live given points. five given lines, 

We have secu that if on a curve of the second order two points 
coincide at A, the hue joining tliem becomes the tangent at A. 

II, tlicTcfore, a point on the curve and its tangent are given, this 
will be equivalent to having given two ixiints on the curve. .Simi¬ 
larly, if on the curve of second class a tangent and its point of 
contact arc given, tliis will be equivalent to two given tangents. 

We may therefore extend the last theorem : 

Only one curve of the second Only one curve of the second 
(inter cun be drawn, of winch class can be drawn, of winch four 
lour poiiitb and the tangent at one tangents and the point of contact 
oi them, or tlu'ec points and the at one ol lliem, or three tangents 
tangents at two of them, are and the points of contact at tw'o 
given. of them, are given. 

§ 53. At the .same time it has been proved : 

It all points on a curve ol the Alltangeiitstoacurveofsecoitd 
second order be joined to any class are cut by any two of 
two of them, tlien the two pencils them in projective row's, those 
thus formed are projective, those being corresponding points which 
rays being corresj^nding which he on the same tangent Hence— 
meet on the curvi;. Hence— 

The cross-ratio of four rays The cross-ratio of the four 
joining a pomt S on a curve of jioints in which any tangent u is 
.second orefer to four fixed points cut by four fixed tangents a, b, r, d 
A, JB, C, D m the curve Is in- is independent of the position of 
dependent of the position of S, u, and is called the cross-ratio of 
and is called the cross-ratio of the the four tangents a, c, d. 
four points A, B, C, D. 

If this cross-ratio equals -1 If this cross-ratio equals - i 
the four ixjints are said to be the four tangents are .said to lx; 
four harmonic points. four harmonic tangents. 

We have seen that a curve of second order, as generated by 
projective pencils, has at the centre of each jiencil one tangent ; 
and further, that any point on the curve may be taken as centre of 
such pencil. Hence— 

A curve of second order has at A curve of second class has on 
every point one tangent. every tangent a point of contact. 

§ 54. We return to I'a.scal's and Brianchon'.s theorems and their 
applications, and shall, as before, state the results both for curves 
of the second order and curve.s of the second class, but prove them 
only for the former. 

Pascal's theorem may be «scd when five points are given to find 
more points on the curve, viz. it enables us to find the point where 
any line through one of the given points cuts the curve again, It 
is convenient, in making use of Pascal's theorem, to number the 
points, to indicate the order in which they are to be taken in forming 
a hexagon, which, by the way, may be done in 6o different ways. 
It will be .seen that i 2 (leaving out 3) 4 5 are opposite sides, 
so arc 2 3 and (leaving out 4} 3 6, and also 3 4 and (leaving 
out 5) 0 I. 

If the points 12345 arc given, and we want a 6th point on a 
line drawn through z, we know all the sides of the hexagon with 
the exception of 5 0, and this is found by Pascal’s theorem. 

If this line should happen to pa&s through z, then 6 and z coincide, 
or the line 6 i is the tangent at i. .And always if two consecutive 
vertices of the hexagon approach nearer and nearer, then the side 
joining tliem will ultimately become a tangent. 

We may therefore consider a pentagon inscribed in a curve of 
second order and the tangent at one of its vertices as a hexagon, 
and thus get the theorem: 


Every pentagon inscribed in a Every pentagon circumscriljcd 
curve of second order has the about a curve of the second class 
property that the intersections of has the property that the lines 
two pairs of non-consecutivi* which join two pairs of non- 
sideb lie in a line with the point consecutive vertice.s meet on that 
w’here the fifth side cuts the tan- line which joins the fifth vertex 
gent at the opposite vertex. to the point of contact of the 

oppasite side. 

This enables us also to solve the following problems. 

Given five points on a curve of Given five tangents to a cui-ve 
second order to construct the of second class to construct the 
tangent at any one of them. point of contact of any one of 
them. 



Fig. 19. 


If two pairs of adjacent vertices coincide, the hexagon hc<'omc.s a 
quadrilateral, with tangents at two vertices. These we take to lx* 
opposite, and get the following theorems : 

if u (juadrilateral be inscribed If a quadrilateral be circtini- 
in a curve of second ordei, the scribed about a curve of second 
intersections of opposite sides, class, the lines joining ojipositr 
and also the intersections of the vertices, and also the lines joining 
tangents at opposite vertice.s, lie points of contact of opposite 
m a line (fig. ki). sides, meet m a point. 



Fig. 20 


If we consider the hexagon made up of a triangle and the tangents 
at its vertices, we gel— 

If a triangle is inscribed in a If a triangle be circumscribed 
curve of the second order, the about a curve of second class, 
points in which the .sides are cut the lines which join the vertices 
by the tangents at the opposite to the points of contact of the 
vertices meet in a point. opporite .‘.ides meet in a point 

(ng. 20). 

§ 55. Of these theorems, those about the quadrilateral give rise to 
a number of others. Four points A, B, C, D may in three difierent 
ways be formed into a quadrilateral, for we may take them in the 
order ABCD, or ACBD, or ACDB, so that either of the points 
B, C, D may be taken as the vertex opposite to A. Accordingly we 
may apply the theorem in three different way*. 

Let A, B, C, D be four point* gn a curve of second order (ng. 21}, 
and let us^ake them as forming a q ladrilateral by taking the points 
in the order ABCD, so that A, C and also B, D are pairs ot opposite 
vertices. Then P, Q will be the points where opposite sides meet. 
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and E, F the interjectioni) ol tangents »t opposite vertices. The 
tour points P, y, E, F lie tbcrelore m a Imo. The quadrUatwaJ 
ACfiU givofi ua ifl the same way the iour points y, R, G, H in a line, 
and the quadrilateral ABDC a line cootaming the four points R, 

I, K. These three lines form a triangle PQR. 

The relation between the points and Unes in this figure may be 
expressed more clearly ii wo oonsider ABCD as a four>point inscribed 
in a conic, and the tangents at these jiomts as a four-side circumscribed 
alxjut it,—viz. It will be seen that P, Q, R are the diagonal points 
of the four-point ABCD, whilst the sides of the trian^e PQR ore 
the diagonals of the circumscribing four-side. Hence the theorem— 

Any fouv’potni on a curve of the second order and the four-side 
formed by the tangents at these points stand in this relation that the 
diagonal points of the four-point he tn the diagonals of the four-side. 
.And conversely, 

Jf a four-point and a cifcumscrihed four-side stand in the al>ove 
relation, then a curve of the second order may be described which passes 
through the four poirUs and touches there the four sides of these pgmes. 

That the last part of the theorem is true follows from the fact 
that the four points A, B, C, D and the lino a, as tangent at A, deter¬ 



mine a curve of the second order, and the tangents to this curve at 
the other points B, C, D ore given by the construction which leads 
to fig. 21. 

The theorem reciprocal to the last is— 

Any four-side circumscribed about a curve of secoiul class and the 
four-point formed by the points of contact stand tn (his relation that the 
diagoneis of the four-side pass through the diagonal points of the 
four-point. And conversely, 

If a four-side and an inscribed four-point stand in the above relation, 
then a curve of the second class may be described which touches the sides 
of the four-side at the points of the four-point. 

§ 56. The four-point and tlie four-side in the two reciprocal 
thwrems are alike. Hence if we have a four-point ABCD and a 
four-side a!Ud related in the manner described, then not only may 
a curve of the second order drawn, but also a curve of the second 
class, which both touch the Unes a, b, c, d at the points A, B, C, D. 

The curve of second order is already more than determined by the 
points A, B, C and the tangents a, h, c at A, B and C. The point D 
may therefore be any point on this curve, and d any tangent to the 
curve. On the other hand the curve of the second class is more 
than determined ^ the three tangents a, h, c and their points of 
I'ontact A, B, C, so that d is any tangent to this curve. It follows 
that every tangent to the curve of second order a tangent of a 


curve of the second class having the same point of contact. In 
other words, the curve of seconcf order is a curve of necond class, 
aud vice versa. Hence important theorems— 

Every curve of second order is Every curve of second class is a 
a curve of second class. curve of second order. 

The carves of second order and of second clasS) having thus been 
proved to be identical, shall henceforth be called by tlic common 
name of Comes. 

For these curves hold, therefore, all properties which have been 
proved for curves of second order or of second class. We may 
therefore now state Pascal's and &iancfaon's theorem thus—- 
Pascal’s Theorem .—If a hexagon be inscribed in a conic, then 
the intersections of opposite sides lie in a line. 

Brianchons Theorem.--^\l a hexagon be circumscribed about a 
conic, then the diagonals forming opporite centres meet in a point. 

§ 37. If we suppoK in fig. 21 that the point D togetiier with the 
tangent d moves along the curve, whilst A, B, C an<l their tangents 
a, b, c remain fixed, then the ray DA will describe a pencil about 
A, the point Q a projective row on the fixed line BC, the point F 
the row b, and the ray £F a pencil about £. But £F passes always 
through Q. Hence the penal described by AD is protective to the 
penal described by EF, and therefore to the row described by F on 
0. At the same time the line BD describes a pencil about B ]>ro- 
]octive to that described by AD ($ 33). Thor^ore the pencil BD 
and the row F on b are projective. Hence— 

If OH a conic a point A be taken and the tangent a at this point, then 
the cross-ratio of the four rays which join A to any four points oh th(‘ 
curve is equal to the cross-ratio of the points tn which the tangents at 
these points cut the tangent at A. 

^ 38. There are theorems about cones of .second order and second 
cla.ss in a pencil which are reciprocal to the above, according to § 43. 
We mention only a few of the more important ones. 

Tlic locus of iuterseclions of corresponding pTanes in two pro¬ 
jective axial peucih whose axes meet is a cone of the .second order, 
nie envelope of planes which join corresponding lines in two 
; ])ro]ective fiat pencils, not in the same plane, is a cone of the second 
class. 


Ck)nea of .second order and cones of second class are identical. 

Every plane cuts a cone of the second order in a confe. 

A cone of second order uniquely determined by pve of its edges 
or by five of Hs tangent planes, or by four edges and the tangent plane 
at one of them, 6'r. &c. 

Pascal’s Theorem.-^li a solid angle of six faces bo inscribed in a 
cone of the second order, then the intersectionB of <^poaite faces 
arc three lines in a plane. 

Bnanchon’s Theorm.-^U a solid angle of six edges be circum¬ 
scribed about a cone of the second order, then the planes through 
opposite edges meet m a Line. 

Each of tile other theorems about conic.s may be stated for cones 
of the .second order. 

§ 59. projective Depnitions of the Ccniiw.—Wc now consider the 
shape of the coxucs. We know that any line m the plane of the ooxuc, 
and hence that the lino at infinity, either has no point m common 
with the curve, or one (counting for two coincident points) or two 
distinct points. If the line at infinity ba.s no pomt on tlu.* curve tlte 
latter i.s altogether finite, and is called an Ellipse (fig. ai). If tlie lino 
at infinity has only one pomt in common with the conic, the latter 
extends to infinity, and has the line at infinity a tangent. It 
called a Parabola (fig. 22). If, lastly, the line at infinity cuts the 
curve in two points, it 
con.sists of two Bei>aratc 
parts which each extend 
m two branches to the 
points at infinity where 
they meet. The curve is 
in this ca.se called an 
Hyperbola (sec fig. ao). 

Tlie tangents at the 
two points at infinity 
are finite because tlie 
line at infinity is not 
a tangent. They are 
called Asymptotes. The 
branches of the hyper¬ 
bola approach these 1ine.s 
indefinitely as a point on 
the curves moves to in¬ 
finity. 

$ fK». That the circle 
belongs to the curves ol 
the second order is seen 
at once if wv state in 
a slightly different form the theorem that in a circle all angks at 
the circumference standing upon the same arc are eq^ual. If two 
points S„ Sji on a circle be joined to any other two pomts A and B 
on the circle, then the angle included by the rays SjA and SjB is 
equal to that between the rays S»A and S|B, so that as A moves 
along'the circumference the r^s S^A and agA describe equal and 
therefore projective pencils Tne circle can thus be generated by 
two projective pencils, and is a curve of the second order. 



Fig. 22. 
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If tre jdu Ik point In space t^all^nts on a circle, we Mt a (cironlar) 
cone of tUc second order (§ 43). Every plane section of this cone m a 
conic. This come will he an dlipse, a parabola, or an hyperb^, 
aco^htg as the Hne at infinity in the plane has no, one or two pomts 
in common with the come in which the plane at infinity cuts the 
cone. It follows that our curves ol second order may be obtained | 
as sections of a circular cone, and that they are identical with the 
*' Conic Sections " of the Greek matiicmaticians. 

§ 61. Any two tangenta to a parabola are ent by all others in 
projective rows; but the line at infinity being one of the tangi*nts, 
the points at infinity on the rows arc corresponding points, and the 
rows thwefore similar. Hence the theorem— 

The tangents to a parabola cut each other proporUonatly, 

Pole and Polar 

§ 6 ^. We return once again to fig. 21, which we obtained in § 35. 

If a ioter-side be circumscribed about and a four*pomt inscribed 
III a conic, so that the vertices 6i the second are the points of contact 
of the side.s of the first, then tlio triangle formed by the diagonals 
of the first is the same as that funned by the diagonal points of the 
other. 

Such a tnangit' will lx* called a polar-trianglt of the conic, so tliat 
PQR in fig. 21 is a }>oIar-tnangle. It has the pre^Tty that on tlie 
bide p 0])pobitc P meet tlio tangents at A and B, and those at C 
and b. From the harmonic properties of four«potntR and ftMir-sides 
it follows ftjrth<‘r that the pounts L, M, where it cuts the Jine.s AB 
and CD, are hamionic conjugates with regard to AB and CD 
rcbpectively. 

If the point P is given, and we draw a line through it, cutting 
the come in A and B, then the jioint Q harmonic conjugate to i‘ 
with regard to AB, and the jiuint H when* the tangents at A and B 
meet, are drtemiined But they he both on p, and thertTfore thi.** 
line IS cleternuned If we now draw a secoml hne through I', cutting 
the conic in C and D, then the jwmt M harmonic conjugate to P 
with regard to CD, and the point G where the tangent'* at C and 1 ) 
meet, must also he on p As the first Ime llirough V already deter¬ 
mines p, the .secoml may be any line through P. Now every two 
Ime& through P detenmne a foui*pomt ABCD on tlio conic, and 
tiierefore a polar-triangle whirh Iwis one vertex at }*’an<1 its opposlti- 
side at />. This result, together with its rccijwocai, givM the 
theorems — 

Alt polar-friangles which hme ime vmliex in eammon htrx'e also the 
opposite Side in common 

AH polar-tnanghs which have 04 te siAe in common have also tka 
opposite vertex' in common. 

§ Cm. To any point Pin the plane of, but not on, conic corrosjiomls 
thus one line p as the .side ojiposite to P m .ill polai-triangles which 
have one vertex at I’, and recijjrotallv tg every Ime p corresponds 
one j»omt P as the vertex ojijiosite to p in all triangles which have p 
as one bide 

We call the lino /» iIk? polar of 1 \ and tlio point P the pole of tin; 
line p with icgard to the come. 

If a jximt lii'-s on the conic, we call the tangent at that point its 
polar; and reciprocally we call the point ol contact the j>ole of 
tangent. 

§ 64 From these definitions and former results follow— 

The polar of any poiut P not The pole of any hue p not a 
on the conic is a line p, which lias tangent to the conic is a jioint 
the following projierties — P, which has the following jiro- 

jXTtie.s .— 

1 On every line through P i. Of alllmes through a point 
which cuts the conic, the jiolHr on p Irom which two tangents 
of P contains the harmonic con- may be drawn to the conic, the 
jugate ol P with regard to thosi* pole P contains the line which is 
points on the conic harmonic conjugate to p, with 

regard to the two tangents. 

2. If tangents can be drawn 2. If p cuts the conic, tlie 

from 1’, then jxnuts of contact he tangents at the intersections 

QA p. 

V Tangents drawn at the 3. The pomt of contact of 

points where any line through P tangents drawn from anv ptiiirt 
cuts the conic meet on p ; and on ^ to the conic He in a hne with 
conversely, D: and conversely, 

4. If from any point on p, 4. Tangents drawn at points 

tangents be drawn, their points where any Ime through P cuts the 

of contact will lie in a line with P. conic meet on p. 

5. Any four-point on the conic 5. Any four-side rfrcnmscrlbed 
which has one diagonal point at about a conic which has one 
P has tlie other two-lying on p. diagonal on p has the other two 

meeting at P. 

The truth of 2 follows from i. If T be a point wliere p cuts the 
conic, then one of the points wlwre PT cuts the conic, and which 
are harmonic conjugates with regard to P 1 ‘, coincides with T ; hence 
the other does—that is, PT touches the curve at T. 

Thai 4 is true follows thus: If we draw from a point H on the 
pokr one tangent <i to the conic, join its point of contact A to the 
pole P determine the second point of intersection B of this lino with 
the come, and draw the tangent at B, it wilt pass through H, and 
will therefore be the second tangent which may be drawn from H to 
the curve. 


$ 65. The second property of the polar or pofo gives rise to the 
theorem — 

From a poiiit in the plaae of a A line in the plane of a conic 
conic, two, one or no tangents has two, one or no points in 
may ho drawn to the conic, comnon with the conic, accord- 
according as its polar has twov mg as two, one or no tangents 
one, or no jxiints in common w'lth can be drawn from its pole to the 
the curve. conic. 

Of any point in the piano of a conic wc say that it was witkent, 
on or wUksn the curve according as two, one or no tangents to the 
curve pass through it. The points on the cooic separate those within 
the conic from those without. That tliis is true tor a orde is known 
irom elementary geometry. That h also holds for other conics 
follows from the fact that ot'ery conic may be considered as tlie 
projection of a circle, which will m proved later oa. 

Tlie fifth property of poie and polar stated m $ 64 allows how 
to find the polar of any point and the jxile of any line by aid of the 
straight-edge only. Practically it i.s often convemeat to draw three 
secants tlirougli tiu- pole, and to determine only one of the diagonal 
jHimts for two of the four-points tormad by piim ctf those Hites and 
the conic {fig 22). 

Th^ constructions also solve the problem— 

From a jiouit without a conic, to draw the two tangents to the 
conic by aid of the straight-odgu only. 

For wc iK*ed only draw the polar of the pomt m order to find the 
jxiints of contact. 

If 66. The projx'rty of a polar^tnaoglo may now be stateil thus— 
in A polar-tnanglu each skle is the polar of the o})posite vertex, 
and each vertex in the jiolu of the opposite .iide. 

If r IS one vertex of a polar-triangle, then the other vertices, Q 
and B, he on the jxilar p 0/ P. One of these vortices we may choose 
arbitranlv Inn if from 
any point Q on thr jiolar 
a secant be drawn cutting 
the conic in and D (fig. 

23), and if the lines joining 
these point.s to P cut tlie 
conic again ut B and C, 
then the hue BC will jiass 
through Q. Hance P and 
are two of the vertices 
on th^ p«*af-tnang!e which 
is detormmed by the four- 
point ABCD. The thini 
vertex R lies also on the 
hne p. 11 foIlow's, theretore, 

.llhO— 

If Q is a poirH on the polar 
of P, then P IS a point on the 
polar of ; arKV pocipmeaWy. 

// q is a line through the 
pole of p, thm p w a hue Pit,, 

through the pole of q 

I'his i.«^ a very important tlieorem. It may also be stated 
tbu.s— 

If a points moves alon^ a lino deeerihtmq a rom, t/,s polar tmns ahout 
the pole of the line drstnbin^ a pMc%L 

This pencil is projecUi>e fo the fow, so that the eresr-eatio of four 
poles tn a row eauals the cross-ratto of its four polars^ which pass 
through the pMe of the row. 

To prove the last p.'’rl, let us suppose that P, A and B in fig. 13 
remain fixed, whilst Q moves abing tlie polar p of P. XhiK will 
make CD turn about P and move R along p, whilat QD and RD 
describe projective pencils aliout A and B, Hence Q and K dc.scriix* 
proj«tive row.s, and hence 1*K, which is the polar of Q, describes a 
pencil projective to ortber. 

li 67. Tiro pomls, of which one, and therefore each, lies on the 
polar of t?ie other, are said to be conjugate wtth regard to the conic; 
and twoHnw, of which one, and tiierefore each, passes tliruugh the 

S )le of the other, are .said to be conjugate wrth regard to the conic. 

enoe aU points conjugate toa point P he on the pokr of X’; all liars 
conjugate to a line p pans through tlie pole <jf p. 

If the Hne joining two conjugate p<)lei cute the conic, then tho 
poles are harmonic conju^tea with regard to the points of inter¬ 
section ; hence one Kes wrtWu the other without the conic, and all 
points conjiigate to a point within a conic lie without it. 

Of a poJar-triangle any two vcrticas are conjugate pole.s, any two 
side» conjugate Hues. If, therefore, one side cuts a conic, then 
one of the vertices which He cm this side i.s within and the other 
without the conic. The vertex opposite this side lies also without, 
lor it is poki of a Hne which arte the curve. la this case there¬ 
fore one vertex lies within, the other two without. If, on the 
other hand, we b^n with a side which does not cut coskr 
then its pole lies within and the other vertices without. Haoce— 
Every polar-trlaagle has one and oaly one vertma within the conic. 
We add, without a proof, thr tbeoreoi— 

The four points in which a conk is cut by two conjugate polara 
are fbur haroosie jxiints in the codo. 

If two oomca intafwct'm tav points (tiny cannot hnv* 
more points in common, $ 52), tbos cxista one and only one 
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ionr-point wWch ia inscribed in both, and therefore one polar-triangle 
common to both. 

Theorem. —Two conics which intersect in four points have always 
one and only one common polar-tnangle; and reciprocally, 

Two conics which have four common tangents have always one 
and only one common polar-tnangic. 

Diameters and Axes of Conics 

§ 69. The theorems about the harmonic properties 

of poles and polars contain, as fecial cases, a number of important 
metrical properties of conics. These are obtained if cither the pole 
or the })olar is moved to infinity,—it being remembered that the 
harmonic conjugate to a point at infinity, with regard to two points 
A, 13 , i.s the middle point of the segment AD. The most important 
properties are statea in the following theorems:— 

The middle points of parallel choras of a conic lie in a line^^viz. on 
the polar to the point at inpniiv on the parallel chords. 

This line is called a diameter. 

The polar of everv point at infinity is a diameter. 

The tanf'ents at the end points of a diameter are parallel, and are 
parallel to the chords bisetted by the diameter. 

All diameters pass through a common point, the pole of the line at 
infinity. 

.'Ill diameters of a parabola are parallel, the polo to the line at 
infinity being the point wlierc the curve touche.s tlie line at mfinity. 

In case ol the elJiji.se and iiyj)erl>ola, the pole to the Ime at infinity 
is a finite point called the centre of the curve. 

A centre of a conic bisects every chord through it. 

The centre of an ellipse is within the curve, for the line at infinity 
does not cu t the ellipse. 

The centre of an hyperbola is without the curve, because the line at 
infinity cals the curve. Hence also— 

from the 1 nitre of an hyperbola two tangents can be drawn to the 
curve which have their point of coniact at infinity. These are called 
Asymptotes (§ 5<j). 

To construct a diameter of a conic, draw two parallel chords and 
join their middle points. 

Fo find thi' centre of a conic, draw two diameters; their intei- 
Bection will be the centre. 

§70. Conjugate Diameters.'^’A polar-triangle with one vertex at 
the centre will liave the oi)po.site side at infinity. 'I'ho other two 
sides jiass through the centre, and are called conjugate diameters, 
each being tho jiolur of the point at infinity on the other. 

Of two conjugate diameters each bisects the chords parallel to the 
other, and if one cuts the curve, the tangents at Us end** are parallel to 
the other diameter. 

Further— 

Every parallelogram inscribed in a conic has Us sides parallel to 
two conjugate diameters \ and 

Every parallelogram cmumsirtbed about a conic has as diagonals two 
conjugate diameters. 

This will be seen by considering the parallelogram in the firsl 
case us an inscribed four-point, in the other as a circumscribed 
four-.side, and determining in each case the corresponding polar- 
triangle. The fir.Ht may also be enunciated thus— 

Tfu lines which join any point on an ellipse or an hyperbola to the 
ends of a diameter arc parallel to two conjugate diameters. 

§ 71. If every diameter is perpendicular to its conjugate the conic is 
a cm !e. 

For the lines which join the ends of a diameter to any jxjint on 
the curve include a right angle. 

A conic which ha.<i more than one pair of conjugate diameters at right 
angles to each other is a circle. 

Let AA' and BB' (fig. 24} be one pair of conjugate diameters at 
right angles to each other, CC' and DD' a second pair. If we draw 
through the end point A of one 
diameter a chord AP parallel to 
DD', and join P to A', then PA and 
PA' arc. according to § 70, parallel to 
two conjugate diameters. But PA is 
parallel to DD', hence PA' is parallel 
to CC', and therefore PA and PA' 
are perpendicular. If we further 
draw the tangents to the conic at A 
and A', those will be perpendicular 
to A A', they being parallel to the 
oonjugate diameter BB'. We know 
thus nvo points on the conic, viz. the 
points A aad A' with their tangents, 
and the point P. Through these a 
circle may be drawn having AA' as 
diameter; and os through five points 
one conic only can be drawn, this circle must coincide with the 
given conic. 

§ 72. Axes. —Conjugate diameters perpendicular to each other 
are called axes, and the points where they cut the curve vertices 
of the conic. 

In a circle every diameter is an axis, every point on it is a vertex; 
and any two lines at right angles to each other may be taken as a 
pair of axes of any circle which has its centre at their intersection. 



If we describe on a diameter AB of an ellipse or hyperbola a circle 
concentric to the conic, it will cut the latter in A and B (fig. 25). 
Each of the semicircles in which it is divided by AB will be partly 
within, partly without the curve, and must cut the latter therefore 
again in a point. The circle and the conic have thus four points 
A, B, C, D, and therefore 
one polar-triangle, in com¬ 
mon (§ 68). Of this the 
centre is one vertex, for 
the line at infinity is the 
polar to this point, both 
with regar<i to the circle 
and the other conic. The 
other two sides are con¬ 
jugate diameters of both, 
hence perpendicular to 
each other. This gives— 

An ellipse as well as an 
hyperbola has one pair of 
axes. 

This rea.soning shows at 
the some time how to con¬ 
struct the axis of an ellipse 
or of an hyperbola. jtjq, 2^. 

A parabola has one axis, 

if we define an axis as a diameter perpendicular to the chords 
which it bisects. It is easily constructed. The line which bisects 
any two parallel chord.s is a diameter. Chords perpendicular to it 
will be bisected by a parallel diameter, and this is the axis. 

§73. The first part of the right-hand theorem in §64 may be 
stated thus: any two conjugate lines through a point P without a 
conic are harmonic conjugates with regard to the two tangent.s 
that may be drawn from P to Uic conic. 

If we take instead of P the centre C of an hyperbola, tlien the 
conjugate lines become conjugate diameters, and the tangent.s 
asymptotes. Hence— 

Any two conjugate diameters of an hyperbola an harmonic conjugate!, 
with regard to the a.^ymptotes. 

As the axes are conjugate diameters at right angles to one another, 
it follows (§ 23)— 

The axes of an hyperbola bisect the angles between the asymplotcs. 

Let 0 be the centre of the hyperlxila (fig. 26), t any secant which 
cuts the hyperbola in C.D ana the asymptotes in E,F, then the 
hne OM which bisects the chord CD is a diameter conjugate to Iho 



Flo. 26. 


diameter OK which is parallel to the secant i, so that OK and OM 
are harmonic with regard to the asymptotes. The mint M there¬ 
fore bisects EF. But by construction M bisects CD. It follows 
thatDF:==EC, ondED^CF; or 

On any secant of an hyperbola the segments between the curve and the 
asymptotes axe equal. 

If the chord is changed into a tangent, this gives— 

The segment between the asymptotes on any tangent to an hyperbola 
is bisected by the point of contact. 

The first port allows a simple solution of the problem to find any 
number of points on an hyperbola, of which the asymptotes and one 
point are given. This is equivalent to three points and the tangents 
at two of them. This construction requires measurement. 

§ 74. For the parabola, too, follow some metrical properties. A 
diameter PM (fig. 27) bisects every chord conjugate to it, and the 
pole P of such a chord BC lies on the diameter. But a diameter cuts 
the parabola once at infinity. Hence— 

The segment PM which jeans the middle point M 0/ « chord of a para¬ 
bola to the pole V of the chord is bisected by the parabola at A. 

§ 75. “Two asymptotes and any two tangenti to an h)n?erboia 
may be considered as a quadrilateral circumscribed about the 
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hyperbola. But in such a quadrilateral the Intersections of the 
di^onals and the points of contact of opposite sides lie in a line 

If therefore DEFG 



SI'U 19 such a quadri¬ 
lateral, then the diagonals 
DF and GF will meet on 
the line which joins the 
points of contact of the 
asymptotes, that is. on the 
line at infinity; hence they 
are parallel. From this 
the following theorem is 
a simple deduction: 

All triangles formed bv a 
tangent and the asymptotes 
of an hyperbola are equal tn 
area. 

If we draw at a point P 
(fig. 28) on an hyperbola 
a tangent, the part HK 
between the as)'’mptoles 
18 bisected at P. The 
parallelogram PQOQ' 


I-'ic. 27. 


formed by the a.symplotes and lines parallel to them through 
P will be half the triangle OHIC, and will theretore be con¬ 
stant. If we now take the asymptotes OX and OY as oblique 



axc,s of co-ordinates, the lines OQ and QP will be the co-ordinates of 
P, and wiU satisfy the equation .ry = const.*®’. 

For the asymptotes as axes of co-ordtnates the equation of the hyperbola 
IS jryfscon.st. 

Involution 

§ 70. If we have two projective row.s, ADC on u and A'B'C' on 
and place tlieir ba.se.s on the same line, then each point in thi.s 
line counts twice, once a.s a point m the row u and once as a point 
in the row u'. In fig. 29 we denote the points as points in the one 
row by letters above the line A, B, C ..and as points in the second 
row by A', B', C'... below the 
A B line. Let now A and B' be the 

I I " I I ■— I II »i|— I same point, then to A will corre- 
B' aI spond a point A' in the second, 

jtig. 29. and to B' a point B in the first 

row. In general these points A' 
and B will be different. It may, however, happen that they coincide. 
Then the correspondence is a pecuhar one, a.s the following theorem 
shows: 

If two projective rows lie on the same base, and if it happens thtU to one 
point in the base the same po nt correspo^s, whether we consider the 
point as belonging to the first or to the second row, then the same mil 
happen for every point in the base—that is to say, to every point m the 
line corresponds ine same point tn the first as in the second row. 

In order to determine the correspondence, we may assume three 
pairs of corresponding points in two projective rows. Let then 
A', B', C', in fig. 30, correspond to 

A P B C A, B, C, so that A and B', and also 

■I ■ ■ ■■ I B and A', denote the same point. 

B' C' A' P' l^t us further denote the point 
pjA 10 C' when considered as a point in 

* ^ ‘ the first row by D ; then it is to 

be proved that the point D', which corresponds to D, is the same 
point aa C. We know that the cross-ratio of four points is equal 
to that of the corresponding row. Hence 

(AB,CD)«(A'B',Ca>') 

but replacing the dashed letters by tliose undasbed ones which 
denote the same points, the second cross-ratio equals (BA, PD'), 


which, according to $ 15, equals (AB,P'D); so that the equation 
becomes 

(AB, CD)a{AB,D'D). 

This requires that C and D' coincide. 

§ 77. Two projective rows on the same base, which have the above 
propercy, that to every point, whether it be considered as' a point in 
the one or m the other row, corre.sponds the same point, are said 
to be in involution, or to form an involution of points on the line. 

We mention, but without j>rovmg it, that any two projective 
row.s may be placed so as to form an involution. 

An involution may be said to consist of a row of pairs of points, 
to every point A corre.spondmg a point A', and to A' again the 
point A. These points arc .said to be conjugate, or, better, one point 
IS termed the *' mate ” of the other. 

From the definition, according to winch an jn\'oiution may be 
considered as made up of two projective rows, follow at once the 
following important properties; 

1. The cross-ratio of four jioints equals that of the four conjugate 
points. 

2. If we call a point which coincides with its mate a " focus ” 
or ■' double point ” of the involution, we may say: An involution 
has either two foci, or one, or none, and is called respectively a 
hyperlwhc, paralwhc or elliptic involution (§ 34). 

"3. In a hyperbolic involution any two conjugate points are 
hamionic conjugates with regard to the two foci. 

For if A, A' be two conjugate point.s, F,, F.j the two foci, then to llu 
points F,, T-g, A, A' in th<- one row correspond the points F,, F'a, A', A 
m the Ollier, each focus corresponding to itself. Hi*ncr (Fily AA')- 
(F,!''.., A'A)—that is, we may interchange the two points AA'^without 
altering the value of the cro.ss-ratio, which is the charsctcristic 
property of harmonic conjugates (§ 18). 

4. The jioint coniugate to the j)Oint at infinity is called the 
“ centre ” of the involution. Iiv<Ty involution hn.s a centre, unless 
the point at infinitv be a focus, m which case wc may saj, that 
the centre is at infinity. 

In an hj^perbolic involution the centre is the middleiioint between 
the fotJ. 

5. Tlip product of the di.stuncp.s of two tonjugale points A, A 
from the centre O is constant: O.A . CH'crf. 

For let A. A' and B, B' be two jiairs oi conjugate points, O the 
centre, 1 the point at infinity, then 

(AB, 01 ) = (A'B', 10 ), 
or 

OA.OA'aOH.OB', 

In order to determine tlu- di.slunccs of the foci from the centre, 
we write F for A and A' and get 

: OF^t^c. 

Hence if ( is positive OF is real, and ha.s two values, equal and 
opiiosite. Tlie involution is liyperlwlic. 

If rsro, OFsiO, and the two loci Ixilh coincide with the centre. 

If c is negative, becomes imaginary, and there arc no foci. 
Hence we may write— 

In an hyperbolic involution, OA . OA'asA’^ 

In a paralxihc involution, OA . OA^sso, 

In an elliptic involution, OA . OA'* - A’. 

From thew; expressions it follows that conjugate points A, A'm an 
hyperbolic involution lie on the aamc Mde of the centre, and m an 
elliptic involution on oppo.site sides of the centre, and that in a 
' parabolic involution one comcidob with the centre. 

In the first case, lor instance, OA . OA' is positive ; hence OA 
and OA' have the same sign. 

It also follows that two segments, AA' and BB', between pairs of 
conjugate points have the following position.s. m an hyperbolic 
involution they he either one altogether within or altogether without 
each other ; in a paraliohc involution they have one point m common, 
and in an elliptic involution they overlap, each being partly witliin 
and partly without th<* otlier. 

Proof. have OA . OA' = OB . OB' * A’m case of an hyperbolic 
involution. Let A and B be tlie poinl.s in each j>air wluch are 
nearer to the centre O. If now A, A' and B, B' he on the same side of 
O, and if B is nearer to 0 than A, so that OB OA, then OB'>OA'; 
hence B' lies farther away from 0 tlmn A', or the segment AA' lieti 
within BB'. And so on for the other cases. 

6. An involution is determined— 


(a) By two pairs of conjugate Joints. Hcncoalso 
h) By one pair of conjugate points and the centre ; 

(7) By the two foci; 

By one focus and one j^air of conjugate points; 

(e) By one focus and the centre. 

7. The condition that A, B, C and A', B', C' may form an in¬ 
volution may be written in one of the forms— 


or 

or 


(AB, CC> 
(AB, CAO* 
(AB, C'A')« 


. A'B',C'CL 
'(A'B', C'A), 
CA), 


for each expresses that in the two projective rows in which A, B, C 
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■od A', B', C' are conjugate points two conjugate clomente may be 
interchanged. 

8. Any tlirtv pair.s. A, A', B, B', C, C', Of conjugate points are 
connected by the relations , 

AB'.BC'.CA' AB'.BC.C'A' AB.B'C'.CA' AB.B'C.C'A'_ , 

A^e.’Bt.C’S"A'B.B'Ca'A-S'B'.BC.C'A-A'B'.lC'.CA" ‘ 

These relations readily follow by working out the relations in (7) 
(above). 

s 78. Involution aj a quadratttjlti.—The sitUs oj any tour-point are 
cut by any line in six points in involution, opposite sides being cut in 
conjugate points. 

Let A,B|C,D, (fig. 31) be the four-pomt. If its sides be cut by 
the hue p in the points A, B, B', C, C', if further, C|Di cuts the 
hne A.B, in C„ and if we project the row A|B,CjC to p once from 
L), and once from C,, we get (A'B', C'C) c (BA, C’C). 

Interchanging in the last cro.ss-ratio the letters in each pair we get 
(A'B', C'C) s- (AB, CC'). Hence by § 77 (7) tlie points are in in¬ 
volution. 

The theorem may also be stated thus : 

Tie three points in which any line cuts the sides of a triangle and the 
projections, from any point in the plane, oj the vertues of the triangle 
on to the some tine are six points in involution. 

Or agam - 

The projcction.s from any point on to any line of the six vertices 



Ftn. 31. 

of a fonr-aide are six points m involution, the projections of opposite 
vertices being conjugate pointn. 

This property gives a faniple means to construct, by aid of the 
straight edge only, hi an involution of whicli two pairs of conjugate 
jiniiits are given, to any point its conjugate. 

§ 7U, Pencils in Involution.—The theory of involution may at once 
bo extended from the row to the flat and the axial pencil—viz. we say 
that there is an involution in a flat or in an axial pencil if any hne 
cuts the pencil in an involution of jioints. An involution 111 a jiencil 
consists of pairs of conjugate rays or jilanes; it has two, one or no 
focal rays (double lines) or planet, hut nothing corresponding to a 
centre. 

An involution in a flat pencil contains always one, and in general 
only one, pair of conjugatu rays which are perpendicular to one 
.mother ear in two projective flat pencils exist always two corrs- 
sponding right angles (§ 40). 

Each involution in an axual pencil contains in the same manner 
one pair of ocBijugate planes at right angles to one another. 

As a rule, there exists bat one pair of conjugate lines or planes 
at right angles to each other. But it is possible that them are 
more, and then there is an infinite numlier of such pairs. An in- 
volntion in a flat pencil, in which every rav is peipcndicular to its 
conjafrate ray, is said to bo ctrcwlor. TW such involution u 
possible is esidty seen thus: H in two concentric flat pencils each 
ray on one is made to correspond to that ray on the other which 
is jrerpendicular to it, then the two jicneUs are psojeetivo, tor U 
we turn the one pencil througli n tight angle each ray in one ooinddM 
with its corresponding ray m the other. But thciw two proactive 
jicncils arc in iavolation. 

.\ circular uavoleticn lias no focal rays, because no ray in a pencil 
coincides with the ray iierpcndicular to it. 

§ So. Every elliptM invniHlion in a raw May be eostsidtred as a 
section of a circular involution. 

In on elliptical involution any two segments AA' and BB' he 
partly within and portly without each other (fig. 34). Hence two 
circles described on AA'and BB" as diameters will intersect ta two 
points E and E'. The line ES' cuts the base of the involution at a 
point O, which has the property .that OA-. OA' = OB. OB', for 
each is equal to OK . OB'. Tne ^int O is therefore the centre of 
the involution. If we wish to construct to,any point C the oohjugate 
point C', we may draw the circk throng CEE'. This-wfU cut the 



base m the ttqntnd point C' for OC. OC' sOA . OA', But EC and 
£C' are at right anglea Hence Use isvoiutiaii which is obtaiaed 
by joinmg £ or £' to the pomts 
m Bie Byen involutioa is cir- 
cnltr. This may alio be ex¬ 
pressed thus' 

Every ellipUeat tuvolulion has 
the property that there are two 
definite points in the plane from 
whieh smy tan eanjugate points 
are seen under a angle. 

At the same Isme the follow¬ 
ing jiroblem has been solved. 

To determine the centre and 
oho the point corresponding 
to any given jximt in an eUijitical involution of whieh two pairs of 
conjugate points are given. 

S 8z. Involution Range on a Conte. —By the aid of § 53, the points 
on a conic may be made to correspond <0 those on a line, so that the 
row of points on the conic is projective to a row of pomts on a line. 
We may also have two projective rows on the same conic, and these 
will be in involution as soon as one jxiint on the conic has the same 
point oorresponding to it all the same to whatever row it belongs. 
An mvoluhon of points on a conic will have the property (as follows 
from Its definition, and from $ 53) that the lines which join conjugate 
points of the involution to any'point on the conic are conjugate hnea 
of an mvolution m a pencil, and tliat a fixed tangent is cut by the 
tangents at conjugate points on tlic conic in points which are again 
conjugate pomts of an involution on the fixed tangent. For such 
mvolution on a conic the following theorem holds : 

7 'he lines which join corresponding points in an involution on a conic 
all pass through a fixed point ; and reciprocally, the points of inter¬ 
section of conjugate lines in an involution among tangents to a conn 
he on a line. 

We prove the first part only. The involution is determined by 
two pairs of conjugate points, say by A, A' and B, B' (fig. 33). I-et 
A A' and BB' 
meet in 1 ’, If we 
join the jiomts in 
mvolution to any 
I«>intontheconic, 
and the conjugate 
jiuints to another 
point on the conic, 
wc olilain two 
projectivepencils 
We take A and 
a.s centres ol 
these pencils, so 
that the pencils 
A(A'BB') and 
A'(AB'B) are pio- 
juctive, and in 
perspective posi¬ 
tion, because AA' 
corre.sponds to 
A'A. Hence cor- 
respondmg rays 
meet in a line, of which two pomts are found by joining AB' to 
A'B and AB to A'B'. It follows that the ireitf of persjrective is the 
polar of the point P, where A A' and BB' meet H we now wish 
to construct to any other point C on the conic tlie corre.sjxinding 
point C', we join C' to A' and the point wliere this line cuts p to A 
The lattCT line cuts the conic again m C'. But we )<now from the 
theory of pole and polar that tlie line CC' jiasses tlirough 1 ’. The 
point of concurrence is calkd the " pole of tiie involution," and 
the line of coDinearity of tlie meets is called the “ axis of the 
involittion.’’ 

Involution determinkd iiy a Conic on a Line —Foci 

J 8a. The pohra, with regard to a conic, of points in a row * form 
a pencil P projective to the row (j 66). TTiis pencil cuts the base of 
the TOW p ill a projective row. 

If A is a point in the given row. A' the point where the polar of 
A cuts p, flien A and A' will be corresponding points, li we take 
A' a point in the first row, then the polar of A' will pass through 
A, so that A corresponds to A'—in other words, the rows are in 
Involution. The conjugate petots in this mvolution arc conji^ate 
points witii regard to the conic. Comugate points coincide oif^ ii 
UK polar of a point A passes through A— that is, If A lies on the 
conic. Hence— 

A antic determines on every line in Us plane an invaiution, in which 
those points are conjugate umich are also conjugate with regard to the 
eonie. 

If tie tine cuts the eonie lie involulion is hyjrerboHc, the points of 
intersection being the foci. 

If the line touches Ihe.gimie the invoilstioti is parabolic, the two foci 
coinciding at the paint oj conlacl. 

If the 'me does not gut the conic the involution is elliptic, htseistg no 
foci. 
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If, on the other hand, we take a point P in the plane of a conic, 
we get to each line 4 t^ugh P one conjugate line winch joins 
to the pole of a. These pairs of conjugate ImoB through P form an 
involution in the pencil at P. The lo^ rarra of this involntion are 
the tangents dcawn from P to the conic. This givos tlie theorem 
recrorocal to the last, viz.— 

A conic diUmtius in $very pencil «H plane an involutionf cone- 

spending lines being conjugafe fines tvilM to ilu contc. 

If the point is uiitAaut the conic the twoluttoH u hyperboUc, the 
iangenis from the points being the focal rays. 

If the point lies on the conic the involtUion u partdiolec, the tangent 
at the posnt coundug for coincident focnl rays. 

if the point is u/hAin the oumc the SHVoitUion is olUptic^ honing «fo 
foctU rays. 

It wUl further be seen that the involutiou detormuietl by a conic 
on any line p is a section of the mvolulion, wlucb is determined by 
the conic at the pole P of p. 

§ 83. Po£»,-^The centre of a pencil in whicii the conic determines 
a circular involution u called a " focus " of the conic. 

In other words, a locus is such a point that every line through it is 
perpendicular to lU conjugate Imc. Tlio poUi to a focus is called a 
directrix of the conic. 

Prom tlie dehiution it follows that every focus lies on an axis^ for 
the luic joining a focus to the centre of the come is a diameter to 
whicl) the coa|ugatc Imcs are perpendicular ; and every line joining 
two foci is an ojtu, for the perpendiculars to this line tlirough llu: foci 
arc conjugate to it. These conjugate kaus pass through the pok' of 
the line, ^ pok hes therefore at infinity, and the kne is a diameter, 
hence by the last property an axis. 

It follows tliat all foci he on one axis, for no line joining a }>omt 
lu one axis to a point m tlie other can be an axis. 

As the conic cwtermiocs in the pencil which has its centre at a focus 
u circular involution, no tangents can lie drawn from the focus to 
the conic. Honce each focusTics within a conic \ aryl a diraetnx does 
not cut the conic. 

Fiirtiicr properties arc found bv the following considerations: 

$ 84. Through a point P one hue p can Ik* drawn, which is with 
regard to a given conic conjugate to a given line //, viz. that line 
which joins the point P to the pole of the line q. If the line q is made 
to describe a pencil ai^uut a point then Uie line p will describe a 
pencil about V. These two pencils will be projective, for the Hoe 
p passes through the pole of q, and whilst q describes the pencil Q, 
it.H pole dcscrioes a projective row, and this row is perspective to 
the pencil P. 

wc now take,the point P on au axis of the conic, draw any tine 
p through it, and from the pole of p draw a peqiundiciilar q to p. 
Let q cut the axis in Q. Then, in the pencils of conjugate lines, 
wlucQ have thoir centre,s at P and Q, the imes p ami q are conjugate 
lines at right angles to one another. Bubicles, to the axis as a ray 
in eitlier pencil will correspond m the other tlie perpendicular to the 
axis (§ 72h The conic generated by the mtersectiou of corresponding 
lines in (hr two pencils is therefore the circle on 1*Q us diameter, 
so that every lim tu P is perpetidtcular to Us corresponding line 
in Q. 

To rvx*ry point P on an axis of a conic corresponds thus a point 
Q, sucli that conjugate lines throi^h P and Q are perpendicular. 

We .shoil show that these point-pairs P, Q form an involution. 
To do tiub let vs move P along the axis, ai^ with it the Ime p, 
keeping the latter parallel to it-wlf. Then P dcscnlie.s a row, p a 
perspective pencil (of parallels), aud the pok of ^ u prefect!ve row 
At the same time the line q describes a poocil of paiidlels pei^ndicular 
to p, and perspective to the row formed by the pok of p. The jx»nt 
y, thcretorc, whert^ cuts the axis, deaerdjes a row projective to the 
row of points P. Tlic two points P and Q describe thn.s two pro¬ 
jective rows on the axis; and not nnly does P as a point in the first 
row corre.spond to y, but also y a.s a point in the first correspoads 
to P. The two rows therefore form an involution. The centre of 
this involutum, ii is easily seen, is the centre of the conic. 

A focus of this involution has the property that any imo conjugate 
lines through it are perpendicular ; hence, it is a focus to the conic 
Such involution exists on each axis. But only one of the-^w* can 
have foci, bscanse all foci he on the same axis. The involution on 
one of the axes is elliptic, and appears ($ 80) therefore as the section 
of two circular involutions in two pencils who.se centres lie m the 
other axis. These centres are foci, hence the one axis contains two 
foci, the other axis noiM j or every central conic has two foci which lie 
on one axis equidistant from the centre. 

The axi.s which contains the foci is called the principal axis ; in 
rjfP of an hyperbola it is the axis which cuts the curve, becau.se the 
foci Uo within the conic. 

In case of the parabola there is bat ono axis The involution 
on this axis has Ite ctmtre at infinity. On© focus b therefore at 
infinity, the one focus only is finite. A parabola has only one 
focus, 

§ 85. li through any point P (fig. 34) on a conic the tangent PT 
and the normal PN {i.e. the perpendicular to the tangent throuA 
the point of contact) be drawn, these will be conjugate lines with 
regard to the conic, and at right angles to each other. The^ will 
thesefdre cut the principal axis in two points, which are conjugate 
to the involution oonsidered in f '84 ; hence they are harmonic 


conjugates with regard to the foci. If theroforo the two ioci and 
Fg be joined to P, these linos will bo harmonic with regard to the 



Fig. 34. 

tangent and normal. Ah the lattor arc TOrpondiciilar, they will 
bisect the angles between the other pair. Hence— 

The lines joining any point on a conic to the tuio foci are equatly 
tni lined to the tangent and normal at that point. 

Ill case of the jiaralwla thin liecom©.'^— 

The tine joimng any point on a parobeia tothe focus and the diameter 
through the point, are equally inclined to the tangent and normal at 
that poikt. 

From the deiimtion of a focus it followb tiuit— 

The segment of a tangent between the directrix and the point of 
contact is seen from the focus hekmging to the directrtx under a right 
angle, because the luie.s joining the focuH to the ends ol this 
segment are conjugate with regard to the conic, and therefore 
perpendicular. 

With equal ixiso the following tlieorem is proved * 

The two lines which join the points of contact of two tangents^ each 
to one focus, hut not both to the same, are seen from the intersection of 
the tangents under equal angles. 

§ 86. Other focal proportios of a come are obtainod by the tollowing 
consulorations: 

Let F (lig. 35) bo a focus to a conic, / tlio corre.sjiondmg directrix, 

.\ and B tlie 'points ol contact of two tangents meeting at T, and V 
the 1)01111 where the 
line Au cuts the direc¬ 
trix. 'I'hen TF will be 
tlic polai of P (bocau-se 
jjolars of J'- and T meet 
at P). Hence TF and 
PF are conjugate linos 
through a focus, und 
tluTi-fore perpendicular 
They are further bar 
monic roiiiug'dte.s with 
regard to h'A and JTi 
{§§ 64 and 33), .so that 
they l»isi‘ct tlie augles 
formed by these hues. 

Th 1 .s by the way 
prove.s— 

The segments between 
the point of wicrsechon 
of two tangents to a conte 
and their points of con- 
tai t arc seen from a focus 
under equal angles. 

If we next draw 
through A and B lines 
parallel to TK, then the 
points Aj, ^ where 
these cut the directrix 
will be liarmonic conju¬ 
gates with regard to P 
and the jwint where FT 
cuts the directrix. The 
lines I‘T and FP bisect 
therefore also the anirlea 
between FA, and FB,. 

From this it follows 

easily tliat the triangles p*,- % • 

FA.A, and FBB. are * 

equiangular, and tWefore .similar, so that FA : AA,«FB : BB,. 

The triangles AA^Ag and BBjBi formed by drawing perpendiculars 
from A and B to the directrix arc also similar, so that AA,: AA^ 
saBB, This, combined with the above jiroportion, gives 

FA : AA2=FB : BBj. Hence the theorem: 

The ratio of the distances of any point on a conic from a focus and 
the corresponding dinctrix is constant. 

To determine this ratio we cetuider its value for a vertex on the 
principal agis. la an ellipse the mtu lies between the two vertices 
on tbn axis, hence the focus is nterei to a vertex than to the corre¬ 
sponding directrix. Similarly, in an hyperbola a vertex is neater 
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to th* directrix than to the focus. In a parabola the vertex lies 
halfway betwi'cn directrix and focu^. 

It follows in an ellip-sc the ratio l>ctwcen the distance of a point 
from the Jocii.s to that from the directrix is less than unity, in the 
paruliola it equals unity, mid in the hyperbola it is greater than 
unity. 

It Is here the same which focu.s we take, becau.se the two foci 
he symmetrical to the axis of the conic. If now P i.s any point on 
tlie conic having the disUnce.s r, and from the foci and the oi.stances 

and dj from the corresponding Qirectncc.s, then rildy^r,Jd.^~c, 

where r is con.slant. Hence also 

d\ +«2 

In the ellipse, which lies between tlie directrices, + i.s constant, 
therefore also r, + r-j. In the li}']HTl)ola on the other haml - d.^ is 
constant, (-{pul to the distance- between the directrices, therefore 
in this case r, ~ r.^ is constant. 

If we call the distances of a jxiinl on a conic from the focus its 
focal distances wc have the theorem : 

In an vlltf'se the sum of the focal distances is (onstant; and in an 
hyperbola the difference of the focal distances is 

This (onstant sum or differenre equals in both cases the length of 
the principal aAis. 

Pkncil of Conics 

§ 87. Through four points A, D, C, 1 ) in a plane, of wdiich no three 
he in a line, an inhnitc number of conics may bt* drawn, viz. through 
these four poinl.s and any fifth one single conic. This system of 
conics IS called a pencil of conics. Similarly, all conics touching four 
fixed lines form a .system such that any fifth tangent determines one 
and only one conic. Wc liave here the theorems; 

The pairs of jwints in which The pairs of tangents which 
any line is cut by a .system of can 1>e drawn from a point to 
tonics through four fixed points a system of conics touching four 
are in involution. fixed hues are in involution. 

Wc prove the first theorem only. Let AHCf) (fig. be the 
four-point, then any lino t will cut two opposite sides AC, BD in 



the points E, E', the pair AD, BC in points F, F', and any conic 
of the system in M, N, and wc have A(CD, MN)ssB(CD, MN). 

If we cut these penciJa by / we get 

(EF,MN) = (F'E'.MN) 
or (EF,MN) = (E'F',NM). 

But this is, according to § 77 (7), Uie condition that M, N are 
corresponding points in the involution determined by the point pairs 
E, K', F, F' in which the line t cuts pairs of opposite sides of the 
four-point ABCD. This involution is iiulopendent of the particular 
conic chosen 

§ 88. I'hcre follow several important theorems: 

Through four points two, one, or no conics may hr drawn xvhich touch 
any given tine, according as the inoolutton determined by the given 
four-point on the line has real, coincident or imaginary foci. 

Two, one, or no conics may he drawn which touch four given lines 
and pass through a given point, according as the involution determined 
by the given four-side at the point has real, coincident or imaginary 
focal rays. 

For the conic through four points which touches a given line has 
its point of contact at a focus of the involution determined by the 
four-point on the line. 

As a special case we get, by taking the line at infinity! 

Through four points of which none is at infinity either two or no 
parabolas may be drawn. 

The problem of drawing a conic through four points and touching 
a given line is solved by determining the points of contact on the 
line, that is, by determining the foci of the involution in which the 
line cuts the sides of the four-point. The Corresponding remark 
bolds for the problem of drawing the conics which touch four lines 
gild pass through a given point. 


Ruled Quadkic Surfaces 

§ 89. We have considered hitherto projective row.s which lie in 
the same plane, in which case lines joining corresponding points 
envelop a conic. We shall now consider projective rows whose 
ba.sc9 do not meet In this case, corresponding ^ints will be joined 
by lines which do not lie in a nlane^ but on some surface, which 
hkc every surface generated by lines is called a ruled surface. This 
surface clearl}’* contains the bases of the two rows. 

If the jioints in either row be joined to the base of the other, wc 
obtain two axial pencils which are al.so projective, those planus 
being corre^sponding which pass through corresponding points in the 
given rows. If A", A be two corresponding points, a, a the planes in 
the axial pencils patsing through them, then AA' will be the line 
of intersection of the corresponding planes o, a' and also the line 
joining corresponding points m the rows. 

If wc cut the whole figure by a jilune this will cut the axial pencils 
in two projective flat pencils, and the curve of the second order 
generated by these will be the curve in which the plane cuts the 
surface. Hence 

The locus of lines joining corresponding points in two projective 
rows which do not he in the same plane is a surface which contains the 
bases of the rows, and which can also be generated by the lines of inter¬ 
section of corresponding planes in two projecMve axial pencils. This 
surface is cut by every plane in a curve of the seiund order, hence either 
in a conic or in a line-pair. No line which does not lie altogether on 
the surface ran have more than two points in common with the surface, 
which is therefore said to be of the second order or is called a ruled 
quadric surface. 

That no line which dot-s not he on the surface can cut the .surface 
in more than two points is seen at once if a plane be drawn through 
the line, for this will cut the .surface in a conic. It follows also that 
a hue which contains more than two points of the surface lies alto¬ 
gether on the burfacc. 

§ 90. Through any point in space one line can ahvays be drawn 
cutting two given lines which do not tliem.selve.s meet. 

If therefore Uiree lines in spaei* be given of which no two meet, 
then through every point in cither one line may be drawn cutting 
the other two. 

If a line moves so that it always cuts three given linex of whuh no 
two meet, then it generates a ruled quadric surface. 

I-et«, //, c be the given lines, and />, ?, f ... line.s cutting them in the 
points A, A', A* . ..: B, B', B'...; C, C\ C' ... respectivclv; then 
the plancH through a containing />, q, r, and tlie jilune.s through b con¬ 
taining the same Imc.s, may be taken as corresponding planes in two 
axial pencils which are projective, because l>otli pencils cut the line 
i m the same row, C, C , C^'...; the surface can therefore be gener¬ 
ated by projective axial pencils. 

Of the Ime.s p, q, r.. .no two can meet, for otherwise the lines 
a, h, c which cut them would also lie in their plane. There i<; a single 
infinite number of them, for one passes through each jioint of a. 
These lines are said to form a set of lines on the surface. 

If now throe of the lines p, q, r be taken, then every lino d cutting 
thorn will have three points in common with the surface, and will 
therefore lie altogether on it. This gives rise to a second sot of linos 
on the surface. From what has been said the theorem follows : 

ruled quadric surface contains two sets of straight lines. I'very 
line of one set cuts every line of the other, but no two lines of the same 
set meet. 

Any two lines of the same set may be taken as bases of two projective 
rows, or of two projective pencils which generate the surface. They aic 
cut by the lines of the other set in two projective rows. 

The plane at infinity like every other plane cuts the .surface cither 
in a conic proper or in a line-pair. In the first case the surface is 
called an Hyperboloid of one sheet, in the second an Hyperbolic 
Paraboloid. 

The latter may be generated by a line cutting three lines of which 
one lies at infinity, that i.s, cutting two lines and remaining parallel 
to a given plane. 

Quadric Surfaces 

§ 91. The conic.s, the cones of the second order, and the ruled 
quadric surfaces complete the fibres which can be generated by 
projectivo rows or flat and axial pencils, that is, by those aggre¬ 
gates of elements which are of one dimension (§§ 5, 6). We shall 
now ron.sidcr tlie simpler figures which are generated by aggregates of 
two dimension-s. The space at our dispos^ will not, however, allow 
us to do more than indicate a few of the results. 

I 92. We establish a correspondence between the lines and planes 
in pencils in space, or reciprocally between the points and hnes in 
two or more planes, but consider principally pencils. 

In two pencils we may either make planes correspond to planes 
and lines to lines, or elW planes to lines and lines to planes. If 
hereby the condition bo satisfied that to a flat, or asual, pencil 
corresponds in the first case a projective flat, or axial, pencil, and in 
the second a projective axial, or flat, pencil, the pencils are said to be 
projective in the first case and reciprocal in the second. 

For instance, two pencils which join two points and S, to the 
different points and lines m a given plane w are projective (and 
in perspective position), if those lines and planes be taken as 
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corresponding wiiich meet the plane r in the same point or in the 
same ime. In this case every plane through both centres S, and Sa 
of the two pencils will correspond to itseli. If these pencils are 
brought into any other position they will be projective {but not 
perspective). 

The correspondence between two projective pencils is uniquely 
determined, if to four rays planes) in the one the corresponding 
rays {or planes) in the other are given, provided that no three rays of 
either set lie in a plane. 

Let a, b, c, d be tour rays m the one, a\ b', c\ d' the corresponding 
rays in the other pencil. We siiall show tliat we can find for every 
ray e m the first a single corre.spondmg ray e' in the .sc'cond. To 
the axial pencil a {b, c, d . ,.) formed by the planes which |om a to 
6 , r, , respectively corro.sponds the axial pencil «' [b', c', d', . 
and tius correspondence is determined. Hence, the plane a'e' wiuch 
corresponds to the plane ae is determined. Similarly the plane 
b'e' may be found and both together determine the ray e\ 

Similarly the corre.spondcnce between two reciprocal pencils is 
determmed if lor four rays in the one the corrcspoiidmg planes m 
the otlier are given. 

§ 93* We may now combme— 

X, Two reciprocal i>eiKilb. 

Each ray cuts its corresponding plane in a point, the locus 
of these points is a quadric surUce. 

2. Two pro|ectivo pencils. 

Each piano cuts its corresponding plane in a line, but a 
ray as a rule does not cut its corresponding ray. The 
locus of points where a ray cuts it.s corresponding ray 
is a twisted cubic. The lines where a plane cuts its 
corresponding plane arc secants. 

3. Three projective pencils. 

The locus of intersection of corrospomlmg planes is a 
cubic surtace. 

Of these wo consider only the first two cases. 

§ 94. If two pencils arc reciprocal, tlien to u plane m either corre¬ 
sponds a line ni the other, to a Hat pencil an axial pencil, and so on. 
Every line cuts its corresponding plane in a point I( S, and S.j be 
the centres of the two iK*nciIs, and r lx* a point where a line «i in tlie 
first cuts it.s corresjxMVling plane c^, then the line b,^ in the pencil S.^ 
which pusses through 1 ’ will meet its (orrespondmg plane fi^ in P. For 

IS a lino ill the plane a^. The eorr(‘.sponrImg plant' must therefoie 
]>Hsb through the hue a„ hence through T. 

Tlie poiais in which tlie lines in Sj cut tlie plunr‘.s correspomling 
to them m S.^ are therefore the same as the jx)mts in which the line.s 
in S, cut the plaiu'.s corre.sjionding to them in -S,. 

The locus of Ihae points a surface which is cut by a plane in a 
conic or m a line-patr and by a line in not more than two points unless 
It lies altogelhet on the surface. The surface itself is therefore called a 
quadric surface, or a surface of the second order. 

To prove this we considc*r any line /> in space. 

Tlie flat pencil in Sj winch lies in the plane drawn through p 
and the corresponding axial pencil m S.j (letermme ou p two pro¬ 
jective rows, and tho.se pomls m these which coincide with their 
corresponding points he on tlie surface. But there exist only two, 
or one, or no such points, unless every point coincides with its 
corresponding point. In the latter case the line lies altogether on 
the surface. 

This proves also that a plane cuts the surface in a curve of the 
.■second order, as no lino can have more than two points in common 
with it. lo show that this is a curve of tlie same kind as tliose 
considered before, we have to .show tlmt it can be generated by 
projective flat pencils. We prove first that thi.s is true for any 
plane through tne centre of one of the pencils, and afterward.s that 
every point on the surface may lie taken as the centre of such pencil. 
Let then be a plane tlirough S,. To the flat pencil in S, which 
it contains corresponds in S.j a projective axial pencil with axis 
Sg and tlus cuts aj m a second flat pencil. These two flat pencils 
in Qi are projective, and, in general, neitlier concentric nor per¬ 
spective. They generate therefore a conic. But if the line Og passes 
throng Sj tlie pencils will liave St as common centre, ancl may 
tlierefore have two, or one, or n lines united with their corresponding 
lines. The section of the surface by the plane will be accordingly 
a line-pair or a single line, or else the plane ot will have only the 
point S] in common with the surface. 

Every line through cuts tlie surface in two points, vix. first 
in St and then at the pomt whore it cuts its corresponding plane. 
If now the corresponding plane passes through Sj, as in the case 
ju.Ht considered, then the two points where l^ cuts the surface coincide 
at Si, and the line is called a tangent to the surface with Sj as point 
of contact. Hence if fj be a tangent, it lies in tliat plane rj which 
corresponds to the line S^S] as a line in tlie pncil S,. The section 
of this plane has just been considered. It follows that— 

Ail tut^ents to quadric surface at the centre of one of the reciprocal 
pencils lie in a plane which is called the tangent plane to the surface 
at that point as point of contact. 

To the line pining the centres of the two pencils as a Hne in one 
corresponds in the other the tangent plane at iff centre. 

The tangent plane to a qu^ric surface either cuts the surface fs 
two lines, or it has only a single line, or else only a eingle point in 
common with the surface. 
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In the first case the point of contact is said to be hyperbolic, in the 
second parabolic, i» the third elliptic. 

5 95. It lenmins to be proved that every point S on the surface 
may be taken as centre of one of the pencils which generate the 
surtace. Let S be any pomt on tlie surface 4 >' generated by the 
reciprocal pencils Sj and S^. We have to establish a recqirocal 
correspondence between the pencils S and S|, so tliat the .surface 
generated by them is identical with 4 ». To do tliis we draw two 
planes 0| and fi, through Sj, cutting the surface m two conas 
which we also denote by Ui and /fj. These tunics meet at S], and 
at some other pomt T where the hne of intersection of Oi and 
cuts the surface. 

In the pencil S we draw some plane tr which jiasscs throi^h 1 ’, 
but not lluough Sj or S.j. It will cut the two conics first at T, and 
thcretore each at some other point which we call A and B respec¬ 
tively, These we join lo S by hues a and b, and now estabhsh the 
required corre-spoadence between the jienctls Sj and S as follows 
To S,T .shall corrc.spond the plane a, to the plane aj the line a, and 
to Pi the hne b, hence to the flat pencil m 0, the axial pencil 0. 
These pencils ore made projective by aid of Hie conic m a,. 

In the .same maimer the flat pencil m pi is made projective to the 
axial pencil b by aid of the conic m Pi, corres]ioudtng elements being 
those which meet on tlie conic. This determmes the correspondence, 
lor w'e know' foi more than tour rays m S, the corresponding planes 
in S. The two pencils S and Sj thu.s made reciprocal generate a 
quadric surface which passcb thiough the point .S and through 
the two comes a, and f/,. 

The two surfaces «!' and 'h' have thcretore the points S and S, and 
the comes aj and Pi m common. To show that they ure identical, 
wc draw u plane through S and S.^, cutting each of the comc.s aj and 

m two points, wliicli will alway.s lie |H>ssil)le. Tlus plane cuts 
4 * and i>’ in two conlC^ whiclt have the pomt S and the jiomts where 
it cuts tti and /ili m common, that is live pomls m all. The conics 
therelore coincide. 

'lluh jirove.s tluil all those points I’ on I*' lie on 4 * which have the 
jironerty that the plane SSj,!’ cuts the comes a,, /f, m two points 
eacli. li the plane SS.jl' has not tins property, then we draw' a plane 
SSjl\ Tlus cuts each surface m a conic, and tliuse comes have 111 
comniou the jiuints S, S^, one jiomt on eacli of the conics Pi, and 
one pomt on one of the conics thiough S and which he on both 
surfaces, hence live points. They are tlierefore coincident, and our 
thcortun is jiroNed. 

^ 9(». The following projiositioiis follow ■— 

A guadrti surfaie has at every point 0 tangent plane. 

hvery plane seiUou of a quadru surfaie ts a ionic or a line-pair. 

hvery line whuh has three points in contmun With a quadru. svrfaic 
lies on the surface. 

Every comi which has five points in common with a quadric surface 
lies on the surf me. 

Through two lontis which He in different planes, but have two points 
ill common, ami through one external point always one quadru- surface 
' may be drawn, 

' § 97. Every plane whu/t ruts a quadric surjaie »« a line-patr is a 

\ tangent plane, hor every hne m tins plane through tlie centre of 
the hno-pair (the ixnnt oi intersection ot the two lines) cuts the 
surface m two comcidenl jiomts and i.s therefore a tangent to the 
surface, the lentre of the Itne-patr being the point of tontaU. 

If a quadru surface eontatns a line, then every plane through this 
line cuts the surJaie in a line-pair (er in two coincident lines). For 
this plane cannot cut the surface m a conic. Hence 

If a quadru surface contains one line p then U loniains an infinite 
number of lines, and through every point Q cm the surface, one line 
q can be drawn which tuts p. For the plane through the pomt Q 
aiul the hne p cuts the surface m a line-pair which must pass through 
y and of which p is one hne. 

No two such tines q on the surface can meet. Foi as l>oih meet p 
their Tilanc would contain p and therefore cut the surlace in a 
tnaiigie. 

Every Hne which cuts three lines q will be on the surface \ for it 
has three points in common with it. 

Hence the quadric surfaies which contain lines are the same as the 
ruled quadric surfaces considered §§ B9-93, but with one important 
exception. In the last investigation we have left out of considera¬ 
tion tlie possibility of a plane having only one hne (two coincident 
lines) in common with a quadric surface. 

§ 9^. To investigate tl^ case we suppose first that there is one 
pomt A on the surface through which two different lines a, b can be 
drawn, which lie altogether on the surface. 

If P is any other point on the surface which lies neither on a nor 
h, then the plane through V and a will cut the surface m a second 
line a' which pa-sses through P and winch cuts «. Similarly there 
is a line b' througli P which cuts h. These two lines a' and 6' may 
coincide, but then they must coincide with PA. 

If this happens for one point P, it happens for every other point 
Q. For if two different lines could bo drawn through Q, then by the 
same reasoning the line PQ would be altogether on the surface, 
hence two Imes would be drawn ttUBngh P against the assumption. 
From this iemows 

If there is one point on a quadric surface through which one, but only 
one, Hne can be drawn on the surface, then through every point one Hne 

XI. ^3 
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can be drawn, and all these lines meet tn a point. The surface is a cone 
of the second order. 

If through one point on a quadric surface, two, and only two, lines 
can be drawn on the surface, then throvqh every point two lines may 
be drawn, and the surface ts a ruled quadric surface. 

If through one pouii on a quadric surface no line on the surface can 
he drawn, then the surface contains no lines. 

Using tlw* d«rinijionb Hi the end of $ 9^, we may also say 
On a quadric surface the points are all hyperbolic, or all parabolic, 
or all elltpitc. 

As un example of a quatlric surface with elliptical points, we 
menfiou the sphere wlucii may be generated liy two reciprocal 
pencils, where to each Im<* m one coiTosjionds the plane perpenclicular 
to it ni tlxe other. 

§ gy. Poles and Polar P/aiw.?.— 1 'hc theory of jiole.s and jwlars 
with regard to a conic m easily extended to quadric surfaces. 

Let P be a jjoint in space not on the surface, which wc suppose 
not to be a cone On every line through P which cuts the surface 
m two points we determine tiio harmonic conjugat*' Q of P with 
regal d lo tlie points of intersection. Through one of the.se lii>es wc 
draw two planes a and fS. The locus of tlie ^Kunts Q in a is a line a, 
tJio poUr of P with regard to the conic in which a cuts the surface. 
Similarly tlic locus of points Q in d is a line h. Thi.s cuts a, bt'Cause 
the Ime of intersection of a and (i contains but one point Q. The 
locus of all points Q therefore is a plane. This plane is called the 
polar plane of the point P, with regard to the quadric surface. If P 
lies on tho surface we take the tangent plane of P os its polar. 

The following propositions hold :— 

1. Bverv point has a polar plane, which xs coivitructcd liy drawing 
the poLirs of the point with regard to the conics in which two planes 
through the point cut tiie suruice. 

2. If Q « a point in the polar of P, then P is a point in the polar 
of y, because tins is true with regard to the conic in which a plane 
through Py cuts the .surface. 

j. Ever\i plane »s the polar plane of one point, which is called the 
Pole of the plane. 

The pole to a plane i.s fouml by constructing the polar planes of 
tlirec points in the plane. 'Iheir miersection will bo tlie pole. 

4. the points in which the polar plane of P cuts the sur/ace are 
points of contact of tangents drawn from P lo the surface, aa is easily 
seen. Honoe 1— 

5. Thu tangents drawn from a point P to a quadric surface form a 
cone of the second order, for the polar plane of P cut.s it in a conic. 

(i If the pole da.scrthes a line a, ils polar plane will turn about 
another line a\ a.s follow.s from 2. These lines a and a' are said to bo 
conjugate with regard to the surface. 

$ 100. The pole of the hue at infinily is called the centre of the 
surface. If it lies at the infinity, the plane at inhnity is a tangent 
plane, and the suriucc is CdUed a paraboloid. 

The polar plane to 0»v point at infinity passes through the centre, 
and is called a diametrual plane. 

A line through the centre w called a diameler. II is bisected tit the 
centre. The hne conjugate to it lies at infinity. 

If a point moves along a diameter its polar plane turns about the 
conjugate line at inpnity ; that is, it moves parallel to itself, its centre 
moving om the prst line. 

The middle points of parallel chords lie in a plane, vis. in the polar 
plane of the point at mlinity through which tlie chords arc drawii. 

The centres of parallel sections lie in a diameter which is a line 
conjugate to the line at inpnity tn which the planes meet. 

Twisted Cubics 

( loi. If two poncUs with centres and Sy are made projective, 
then to a ruy in one corresixmds a ray in the other, to a plane a 
plane, to a flat or axial pencil a projective flat or axial pencil, and 
60 on. 

There is a double inflnite number of lines in a poncil. Wc ahaB 
aee tluit a single infinite number of Imos in one pencil meets its 
corresponding ray, and tlxat the points of intersection form a curve 
in space. 

Of the double inflnite number of planes in tho pencils each will 
meet its corresponding plane. This gives a syitem of a double 
infinite number of linc.s m space. We know ($ 5) that there is a 
quadruple inflnite number of lines in space. From among these wo 
may select those which satisfy one or more given conditions. The 
systems of linos thus obtainod wa.s first systematically mvestigated 
and dassified by Huckcr, in his Oeometrie des Paumes. He uses the 
following names 

A treble infinite number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy one 
condition* are said to form a complex of lines ; e.g. alt lines cutting 
a given line, or aU hnea touching a surface. 

A i^le infinite number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy 
two conditions, or whidi ore common to two complexes, are said to 
form a congruence cf lines \ e.q. all lines in a plane, or all lines 
cutting two curves, or all linos cutting a given curve twice. 

A itagif infinite number of lines, that is, all linos which satisfy 
three conditions, or which belong to three complexes, form a ruM 
eurface ; e.g. one set of lines on a ruled quadne surhuse, or deve)op> 
able surfaces which are formed by the tangents to a curve. 

It follows that all lines in which conespondiag planes in two 


projective pencils meet form a ocmgruence. We shall see this con> 
gruence condsts of all lines which cut a twisted cubic twice, or of 
all secants to a twisted cubic. 

f 102. Let /] be the line SjSg as a line in the pencil Sj. To it 
correspond.^ a line in S^. At each of the centres two corresponding 
lines meet. The two axial pencils with /j and /g an axes ore pro¬ 
jective, and, as their axes meet at S.^, the interscclious of corre¬ 
sponding pUnes form a cone of the second order (§ 58), with Sj as 
Leixtre. li jr^ and r.. be coiTObponding planes, then their intersection 
will he a Ime which passes through Sg. Corresponding to it in 
Sj wili be a line wluch lies in the jilane itj, and which therefore 
meets p.j at some pomt P. Conversely, if p^ be any line in Sg which 
nieets its correspondmg line at a poml then to tlie plane l^p^ 
will correspond the plane /, pj, that is, the plane SjSgP. These 
planes intersect in^g* ^ ks ^ quadric cone generated 

by the axial pencils /j and I, Hence 
All lines in one pencil which meet their corresponding lines in the 
other form a cone of the second order which has its centre at the centre 
of the first pencil, and passes through the centre of the second. 

Kiom this foUows that the points in which corresponding rays 
meet he on two cones of the second order which liavc the ray joining 
llu'ir centres in common, and form therefore, together with the Ime 
SjSg or /j, the intersection of those cones. Any pl^e cuts each of the 
coiu‘s in a conic. These two comes have necessarily that point m 
conxnion in which it cuts the line /j, and therefore besides either 
one or three other points. It follows that the curve is of the third 
order as a plane may cut it in three, but not in more than three, 
points. Hence:— 

The locus of points in which corresponding lines on two projective 
pencils meet is a curve of the third order or a “ twisted cubic " k, which 
passes through the centres 0} the pencils, and which appears as the 
intersection of two cones 0} the second order, which have one line tn 
common. 

A line belonging to the congruence determined by the pencils is a 
secant of the cubic ; it has two, nr one, or no points I'n common wtlh 
this cubic, and ts coiled accordingly a secant proper, a tangent, or a 
secant improper of the cubic. A secant improper may be considered, 
to use tlie Imguagu of coordiiuito geometry, as a secant with 
imaginary points of intersection. 

§ 103. ll aj and Sg be any two corresponding lines in the two 
pencils, then correspondmg planes m tlie axial pencils having a, and 
Og as axes generate a ruled quadne surface. If }* be any point on 
the cubic k, and if p,, be the coircspondmg rays in Sj and Sg which 
meet at P, tlion to tlie plane Uj p^ i» corresponds d^Pim Sg. These 
tiierefore meet m a Ime through 1*. 

This may be stated thus: - 

Those secants of the cubic which cut a ray a„ drawn through the 
centre Sj of one pencil, form a ruled qumiric surface which passes through 
both centres, and which contains the twisted cubic k Of such surfaces 
an infinite number exists. Every ray through Sj or ,Sg which is not a 
secant determines one of them. 

11 , however, the lays 01 and ag are secants meeting at A, then the 
ruled quadne surface becomes a cone of tho .second order, having 
A OB centre. Or ail Hues of the congruence which pass through a point 
on the twisted cubic k form a cone of the second order. In other words, 
the projection of a twisted cubic from any point in the curve on to 
any plane is a conic. 

if 0; IS not a secant, but made to pa.ss through any point Q in 
apace, tlifi ruled quadric surface determined by Sj will pass through 
Q. There will therefore be one line of the congruence passing through 
and only one. For if two such lines pass tlirough Q, then the lines 
biQ and SgQ will be corresponding line.'i; hence Q will Ixi a point on 
Uic cubic h, and an inflnite number of secants will pass tlirough it. 
lienee 

Through every point space not on the twisted cubic one and only 
one secant to the cubic can be drawn. 

§ >04. The fact tliat all the secants through a point on the cubic 
form a quadric cone shows that the centres of the projective pencils 
generating the cubic are not distinguished from any other points on 
tho cubic, li we take any two points S, 5 " on tlie cubic, and draw 
the secants through each ^ them, we obtain two quadric cones, 
which have tiie SS'm common, and which intersect besides 
along the cubic. If we make these two pencils having S and S' as 
centres projective by taking four rays on the one cone as corre¬ 
sponding to the four rays on the other which meet the first on the 
coble, tile correspondence is determined. ITiese two pencils will 
generate a cubic, and the two cones of secants having S and .S' as 
centres will be identical with the above cones, for each has flve 
rays in common with one of tlie first, vis. the line SS' and the four 
lines determined for tiie oorrcspondeiice ; therefore these two cones 
intersect In the original cubic. This gives tixe theorem :— 

On a twisted cubic any two points may he taken as centres of pro- 
jeetive ^neils which generate the cubic, eorreeponding piesnes being 
those wmek meet on the same secant. 

Of the two projective pencils at S and S' we may keep the first 
fixed, ai^ move the centre of the other along the enrve. the pencils 
will hereby remain p roje c tive, and a plane « in S will be cot by its 
Mireepondi^ plane «' always in the same secant a. M^ifist S' 
moves along the curve the plane o' will turn about a, describing on 
axial pencil. 
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Aitthoritibs.— lo this article we have given a pvrdv geometrica} 
theory of ccmics, cones of the second order, qu^ric surfaces, &c« la 
doing so ^ve have followed, to a mat extent, Keye‘s (iamuine def 
Lage^ and to this excellent work those readers are referred who wish 
for a more exhaustive treatment of the subject. Other works 
espt cially valuable as showing the development the subject arc : 
Monge, Gi'amitne descriptive : Carnot, Oeomitne de position 
(iSoj), containuig a tlieoiy of transversals; Poncelct's groat work 
TraiU des proprteUs projectives des iigures ^1822); M6lnns, Bory- 
centrischer Calcul <1826); Steiner, Abhdngigkgit geumeirtschtr 
GesiaUen (18^2), containing the first full discusuon of the projective 
relations lx*twccn rows, pencils, &c .; Von Staudt, Geometru der 
Lage (1647) and Bettrdge sur Geomeine der Lage (1830-1860), m 
winch a system of geometry is built up from the beginning without 
any reforcnco to number, bO tliat ultimately a nnmlx'r itself gels 
a geometrical definition, and in w'hich imaginary elements are 
systematically introduced into pure geometry; Qioslcs, Apetfu 
hisiorique (1837), in which the author gives a linlliant account of 
the progress of modern geometrical methods, pointing out the 
advantages of the different purely geometrical metnods as comjmred 
with the analytical ones, but without taking as much account of 
the German as of the Freacli authors; Id., Rapport sur les progrfts 
de la gioimtfie (1870), a continuation of the Aperfu ; Id , Traiit) do 
giomitrie snperienre (1852); Cremona, Intfvdueione ad una teoria 
geometnea delle curve piane (1862) and its continuation Preliminari 
d% una teorta geometrica delle superpete (German translations by 
Curtze). As more elementary books, we mention ('remona, 
Elements of Projective Geometry, translated from the Italian by 
C. Leudesdorf (2nd ed,, 1804); J. W. Kusscll, Pure Geometry (2nd ed., 

1905). (O. a.) 

III. Descriptive Geometry 

This branch of geometry i.s concerned with the methods for 
representing solid.s and other figures in three dimensions by 
drawings in one plane. The most important method is that 
which w'as invented by Mongc towards the end of the jBth 
century. Jt i.s based on parallel projections to a plane by rays 
perpendicular tt> the plane. Such a projection is called ortlio- 
graphic (sec Projection, § 18). If the plane is horiaorrtid tlie 
projection is called the plan of the figure, and if the plane is 
vertical tlie elevation. In Munge’s method a figure is represented 
by its plan and elevation. It is therefore often called drawing 
in plan and elevation, and sometimes simply orthographic 
projection. 

S T We suppr5!?c then that we have two planes, one horizontal, 
the other vertical, and those we call the planes of plan and of eleva¬ 
tion respectively, or the horizontal and Ihu vertical plane, and 
denote them by the letters ir, and Their line of intersection is 
Called the axis, and will be denoted by xy. 

If the .surface of the drawing paper is taken ns the plane of Iho 
plan, then the vertical plane will t)e the plane perpendicular lo it 
through the axis xy. To bring this also into the plane of tliC drawing 
paper we turn it about the axis till it coincides with the horizontal 
plane. Tins process of turning one piano down till it coincides with 
another i.s called rabaiting one to ihc other. Of course there is no 
necessity to have one of the two jdancs liorizontal, T>tit even when 
Uu.s i.s not the case it is convenient lo retain the al>ovc names. 

The whole arrangement will bo bctti'f understood by referring to 
g- . 17 * A point A in space is there projected by the perpendicular 
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AA, and A A-to the planes r, and r- so that Aj and As arc tha 
horizontal and vmtical projections of A. 

If we remombCT that a lino is perpendicular to a plane that is 
perpendicular to every line in the plane if only it Is perpendicular 
to any two intersecting linea in the plane, wo see that toe axis which 
is perpendicular both to AA, and to AA^ is also perpendictilar to 
^Afl and io A-Afl because these four lines are all in the same ^oM. 
flench, if the plane r. be turned about the axis till it coincides with 
the plane t,, then A.Ao will be the continuation of A^A,,. Thii 
posinon of tue planes is repfesoated in dg. 3^^* whioh the line A^Ag 
IS perpendicular to the axis x. 
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^nver&ely any two points Aj, Aj in a line perpendicular to the 
axis \nll be the projections of some* point in s^ce when the plane 
r. is turned the axis till it is perpendicular to the plane 
becau.se in this position the two i>erpendiculars to the planca xj 
and rj through the points Ai and will be in a plane and tlicrefore 
meet at some point A. 

Representation of Points.—"Wc have thus the following method 
ot representing m a single plane the position of points in space:-- 
we take tu the plane a line xy a.!, the axis, and then any pair of points 
Aj, A._, in the plane on a tine perpendicular to the avis represent a 
point A in space. If the hnt AjA,, cuts the axis at A^, ana if at Aj 
a perpendicular be erected to the plane, then tlie point A will be in 
it at a height A,Acr-A„A.^ abf>ve the plane. This givc.s Ihc po.sition 
of the point \ relative lo the plane r,. In the same way, if tn a 
perpcudiouiar to through A.^ a jxiint A be token such that A.jA = 
AflAj, then thi.« wilf givo the point -A relative to the plane 

§ 2. The two planes ir,, ir.. in their original position divide sjiace 
into four parts. Th".s<* are rolled the four quadrants. We suppose 
tliat the plane ir., is turned as indicated m 
fig. 37, so that the point P conic's to Q and 
K to S, tlien the quadrant in which the 
point A lies is called the first, and we say 
that in the first quadrant a point lies above 
the horizontal and in hoiit of the vertical 
plane. Now we go round the axis in the 
sense in which the plane is turned and 
come in .succe.sfiion to the second, third 
and fourth qui.<lrant. In the second a 
point lic.s al>ove the plane of the plan and 
behind tlie plane of elevation, and .so on. 

In fig. 39, which represents a .side view of 
the plam^s m fig, 37 tlie quadrants are 
marked, and in each a point with it.s pro- 
jrction is taken. J'‘ig. 38 show.s how these are represented when 
the plane is turned down. We see that 

A point I'tes tn the prsf quadrant if fht! plan lies Mow, the elevation 
above the a.ris; m the second if plan and elevation both he above; tn 
the third if the plan lies above, the elevation below ; tn the fourth if plan 
and elevation both lie Mow the axis. 

If a point lies %n the horizontal planet its elevation lies in the axi.s 
and ihc plan coincides with the point itself. If a point lies in Ihc 
ocflieal plane, Its plan lies in the axis and the elevation coincides 
with the point itself. Jf a point lies in the axn, both its plan and 
elevation lie in the axis and coincide with ft. 

Of each of these propositions, which will easily be seen to bo true, 
the converse holds also. 

§ 3. Representation of a Plane.—As we are thus enabled to represent 
pomts in a plane, we can represent any finite figure by repre.senting 
Its separate ixiints. It ih, however, not pussihlc lo repicseiit u plane 
m this way, for the piojections of its poiiit.s completely cover tlic 
planes xi and ir.j, and no jilanc would apjiear different from any other. 
But any plane a cuts each of the planes r,, ir.j in a line. Ihcse arc 
called the traces ol the plane. They cut each olhei in the axis at the 
point where the latter cuts the plane a. 

A plane is determined by its two traces, which are two lines that meet 
on the axis, and, conversely, any two lines which meet on the axis 
determine a plane. 

Jf the plane ts parallel to the axis its traces are parallel to the axis. 
Of these one may Ije at infinity ; then the plane will cut one of the 
planes of projection at infinity and will be parallel to it. Thus a 
piane parallel to the horizontal plane of the plan has only one finite 
trace, viz. that with the plane of elevation. 

If the plane passes through the axis both its traces coincide with the 
axis. This is the only eaac in which the repreaentation of the plane 
by its two traces fails. A third plane of projection is therefore 
introduced, which is best taken perpendicular to the other two. 
We call it simply the third plane and denote it by irg. As it ii 
perpendicular to X], it may be 
taken as the plane of etevatlon, 
its line of intersection 7 with r. 
being the axis, and be tomed 
down to coincide with itj. This 
» represented in fig. 40. OC is 
the axis xy whilst OA and OB 
are the traca of the third plane. 

They lie in one hne 7. The plane 
hi rabatted about 7 to the hon> 
zootai plane. A plane a through 
the axis xy will then show in it 
a trace a^. In fig. 40 the lines OC 
and OP will thus be the traces 
of a plane through tlie axis xy, 
which makes an angle FOQ with 
tbehorifontal plane. 

We can also find the trace 
which Any other plant makes 
with Ty In rg^tting the plane 



Fig. 40. 


TT. its trace OB with the plane Xf wQl oome to the position OD. 
Henoe a plane having tw traces CA and CB will have with the 
t^d plane the trace or AD if ODsOB. 
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It also follows immediately tliat— 

If a (>lane a is perpendicular to the horizontal plane, then every point 
in it has its korttontal projeition tn the horizontal trace of the plane, 
as all the rays projecting tliese points lie in the plane itself. 

A nv plane whtch is perpendicular to the horizontal plane has its 
vertical trace perpendicular to the axis. 

Any plane which perpcndtiulur to the vertical plane has its hori- 
Montal trace perpendiLular to the axis and the vertical projections of all 
points in the plane he in this trace. 

§ *4. Repyesentation of a Linc.-^K line is determined either by two 
points in it or by two planes through it. We get accordingly two 
rejireseiitations of it either by projections or by traces. 

First .—A line a is represented by tts projections a, and a., on the 
two planes and These may be any two lines, for, bringing 
the jilanes Tj, w.j into their original position, the planes through the.se 
lines perpendicular to r, and respectively will intersect in some line 
a which lias a^, a., as its projections. 

Secondly .—A hue a is represented by its traces—that is, by the points 
in which it cuts the two planes r,, t,. Any two jiomts may be taken 
as the traces of a line in space, for it is determined when the planes 
are in their original position as the line joining the two traces. This 
representation becomes undetermined if the two traces coincide in 
the axis. In this case we again use a Ihinl plane, or else the pro¬ 
jections of the line. 

'file fact that there are cliffcnmt methods of representing points 
and ])lancs, and hence two metliods of representing lines, suggests 
the jirinciple of duality (section li., Projective Geometry, § 41). It 
IS wortii while to keep this in mmd. It is also worth remembering 
that traces of planes or lines always lie in the planes or lines which 
tliey represent. J’rejections do not as a rule do this excepting when 
liie point or line projected lies in one of the planes of projection. 

Having now shown liow to represent points, planes and lines, 
we luive to state the conditions which must hold in order that these 
elements may lie one in the other, or else that the figure formed by 
them may possess certain metrical properties. It will l>e found that 
the former are very much simpler than the latter. 

Mefore we do this, however, we shall explain the notation used; 
for it is of great importance to have a systematic notation. We 
shall denote jiuints m sjiace by capitals A, B, C; planes in space 
by Greeic letters a, (i,y; lines in space by small letters a, b, c ; \ 
horizontal proicctions by sulHxes 1, like A,, a,; vertical projections : 
l)y .siiiiixes 2, like A.^ a.^\ traces by single and double dashes a u", 
a\ if. Hence I’j will be the iiorizontal projection of a point P in 
.space : a Ime a will have the iirojection.s a^, a^ and the traces a' and 
a ": a plane a has the traces a and a". 

§ .I* If d point lies in a line, the f>rojections of the point lie in the 
projections of the line. 

If a line lies in a plane, the traces of the line lie in the traces oj the 
plane. 

These projxisitions follow at once from the definitions of the 
projections and of tlie traces. 

If a point lie.s m two lines its projections must he in the projections 
of botli. Hence 

If two lines, given by their projections, intersect, the intersection of 
their plans and the inUrsecUon of their elevations must he in a line 
perpendicular to the axi.^, because they must be the projections of 
the point common to the two lines. 

Similarly—-' 7 / two lines given by their traces he tn the same plane 
or intersect, then the lines joining their horizontal and vertical traces 
respectively must meet on the axis, because they must be the traces 
of the plane througli them. 

5 6. To pnd the projections of a line which joins two poi'nts A, B 
^ven by their brojections A,, A, and B„ B.^, we join Aj, Bj and A.j, 
n,; these will be the projections required. For example, the 
traces of a line are two points in the line whose projections are 
known or at all events casii)^ found. They are the traces themselves 
and the feet of the perpendiculars from them to the axis. 

Hence 1/ a' a" (ng. 41) are the traces of a line a, and if the per- 
pendicttlars front them cut the axis in P and Q respectively, then the 
line will be the horizontal and 
a'P the vertical projection of the 
line. 

Conversely, if the projections 
(t), of a line are given, and if 
these cut the axis in Q and P 
respectively, then the perpen¬ 
diculars Pa'^ and Qa' to the axis 
drawn through these points cut the 
projections and in the traces 
a' and a'. 

To pnd the line of intersection of 
two planes, we ob.serye that this 
line lies in both planes ; its traces 
must therefore lie in the tracea 
pf both. Hence the points where the horizontal traces of the given 
piaues meet will be tne horizontal, and the point where the vertical 
traces meet the vertical trace of the line required. 

H 7. To decide whether a point A, given by its projections, lies in 
a plane a, given by its we draw a line p by joining A to some 

point in tlic plane a and determine its traces. If these lie in the 



trace.s of the piano, then the line, and therefore the point A, lies 
in the plane; otherwise not. This is conveniently done by joining 
A, to some point f>' in the trace a ; thw gives p. ; and the point 
Where the perpenaicular from />' to the axis cuts the latter wo join 
to \; this gives p,. If the vertical trace of this line lies in the 
vertic^ trace of the plane, then, and then only, does the line p, and 
with It the point A, lie in the plane a. 

§ 8. Parallel planes have parallel traces, because parallel planes are 
cut by any plane, hence also by Vj and by ttj, in parallel lines. 

Parallel fines have parallel projections, because points at infinity 
are projected to infinity. 

If a line is parallel to a plane, then lines through the traces of the 
line and parallel to the traces of the plane must meet on the axis, because 
these lines are the traces of a plane parallel to the given plane. 

§ 9. To draw a plane through two intersecting lines or through two 
parallel lines, we determine the traces of the lines ; the lines joining 
their horizontal and vertical traces respectively will be the horizontal 
and vertical traces of the plane. They will meet, at a finite point 
or at infinity, on the axis if the lines do intersect. 

To draw a plane through a line and a point without the. line, we 
join llie given point to any point in the line and determine the plane 
through this and the givcii line. 

To draw a plane through three points which are. not in a line, we 
draw two of the lines which each join two of the given points ami 
draw the plane through them. If the traces of all three hues AH, 
HC, CA be found, these must he in two lines which meet on the 
axis. 

^ 10. We liave in the last examj^le got more points, or can easily 
get more points, than are necessary tor the determination of the 
figure required—in this case the traces of the plane. This will 
happen in a great many constructions and is of considerable mi- 
portance. It may happen that some of the points or lines obtained 
are not convenient in the actual construction. The horizontal 
traces of the lines AB and AC may, for instance, fall very neai 
together, in which case the line joitunc them is not well defined. 
Or, one or both of them may fall beyond the drawing paper, so that 
tliL'y are jiractically non-existent for the constnictioii. In this case 
the traces of the hue HC may be u.sed. Or, il the vertical traces ol 
AB and AC are both in convenient position, so that the vertical 
trace of the required plane is found and one of the horizontal traces 
is got, then we may join the latter to the point where the vertical 
truce cuts tlie axis. 

The draughtsman must remember that the lines uhich he drav\s 
arc not mathematical lines without thickness, and therefore ever\ 
drawing is affected by some errors. It is therefore very desirable 
to U* able constantly to chiKik the latter. Such checks always 
jiresent themselves when the same result can l>e obtained by dilterehi 
constructions, or when, as m the above case, some lines must meet 
on the axis, or if three points mu.st he in a line. A careful drauglils- 
man will always avail himself of these checks. 

§ II. To draw a plane through a given point parallel t<> a ffiicii 
plane a, we draw tlirough the point two lines whicli are jiarallel to 
lilt* plane a, and determine the plane through them ; or, as wi- 
know tliat the traces of the required pkino are parallel to tliost* ol 
the givcm oik* (§ 8), we need only draw one line / through th(‘ point 
panulel to the plane and find one of its traces, say thi' vertical trace 
r ; a line through this parallel to tlie vertical trace of a will be tlu* 
vertical trace fi" of the required jilane and a hue jiarallel to tie* 
horizontal trace ol a meeting ^ 3 *" on the axis will be the horizontal 
trace* fi'. 

Let A| Aj, (fig. 42) be the given point, o' a* the giv(*n jilane, a 
line 1 . througli Aj, parallel to a' and a horizontal line U through 
A., will be the projections of 
a lino I through A jiarallel 
to the phine, because the 
horizontal plane through 
this line will cut the plane 
a in a line c which has its 
horizontal projection 
parallel to a'. 

§ 12. We now come to 
the metrical properties of 
figures. 

A line is perpendicular 
to a plane if the prof a • 
tions of the line are pei- 
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pendicttlar to the traces of the plane. We prove it for the horizontal 
projection. If a line p is perpendicular to a plane o, every plane 
through p is perpendicular to a : hence also the vertical plane which 
projects the line p to As this plane is perpendicular both to the 
horizontal plane and to the plane a, it is also perpendicular to their 
intersection—that is, to the horizontal trace of a. It follows that 
every line in this projecting plane, therefore also pj, the plan of p, ia 
pe^ndicular to the horizontal trace of a. 

to draw a plane through a given point A perpendicular to a given 
line p, we first draw through some point 0 in the axis lines 7', 7' 
perpendicular respectively to the projections p, and p^ of the ^ven 
line. These will oe the traces of a plane 7 which is perpendicular 
to the dven line. We next draw through ^e given point A a piano 
parallel to the plane 7 ; this will be the plane required. 
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Other metrical propertiea depend on the determination of tlic real , 
size or shape of a hgure. 

In genem the projection of a figure differs both in size and shape 
from the figure itself. But figures in a plane parallel to a plane 
of projection will be identical with their projections, and will thus 
be given in their true dimensions. In other cases there is the 
pronicm, constantly recurring, either to find the tnu* shaj)e and 
Size of a plane figure when plan and elevation are given, or, con¬ 
versely, to find the latter from the known tnic shape of the figure 
itself. To do this, the plane is turned about one of its traces till it 
is laid down into tliat plane of projection to which the trace belongs. 
This is technically called rabatling the plane respectively into liic 
plane of the plan or the elevation. As there is no difierence in tlie 
treatment of the two ca.ses, we shall consider only the casi* of rabatt- 
ing u plane a into the plane of the plan. The plan of the figure is 
a parallel (orthographic) jirojoction of the figure itself. The results 
of parallel projection (sec Projeciion, §§ 17 and 18) may there¬ 
fore now be used. The trace a''will hereby lake the jilace of what 
formerly was called the axis of jirojection. Hence we .sec that corre¬ 
sponding points m the plan and m the rabatled plane are joined by 
lines which are perpendicular to the trace a' and that corresponding 
lines meet on this trace. We also see that the corre.spondence is 
completely determined if wc know for one point or one line in the 
plan the corresponding point or line in the laliatted jilane. 

Before, however, we treat of this wo consider som<* special cases. 

§ 13. To detetmine the distance between two potnis A, B gieew by their 
fyrojections A,, and A.j. or, in other words^ to determine the true 
tent’th of a Hue the plan and elevation of whhh are given. 

Snlution Th<‘ two }>oiiith A, B in .space lie vertically above their 
plans Aj, Bj (hg. 43) and AjA ” AqA^, IbB - B.iB--- 'I'he lour points 
A, B, A,, Bj therefore form a jilaiie 
quadrilaleial oil the l)a.se AjD. and 
having right ungle.s at the liaso. 
Tins jdane we r.ibatt about A,Bj 
by drawing AjA and BjB per¬ 
pendicular to A,Bt and making 
BjB*- BoBj. Tlien 
AB will give the length required. 

The construction might liave 
lieen performed m llie elevation 
by making AjjA-A^Aj and 
BjjB-ByB, on lines perpendicular 
to A.jH.^. Of course AB must have 
the same length in bolli case.s. 

This figure may lie turned into 
a model. Cut the i>apor along 
A,A, AB and BB^, and fold the 
piece AjABBi over along .AjD, till 
it stands upright at right angles to the horizontal plane. The jxiints 
A, B will then be in their true position in space relative to »rj. Simi¬ 
larly if B.^BAA.4 be cut out ami turned along A.^,. through a right 
angli* we shall get AB in its true jiositinii relative to the jilane 
jr._j Lastly we lold the whole plane of the paper along tlie axis r 
till thi> plane jr.^ is at right angles to jr^. In tins po.sition the two 
sets of points .AB will coincide it the draw'ing has been accurat<‘. 

Models ol tins kind can l>e made in many ca.ses and their con¬ 
struction cannot be too liiglily recommended in order to realize 
orthographic jirojection. 

§ 14. T<; find the angle between two given hnes a, h of which the 
projections iij, fq and «.j, /i.j arc given 

Solution. — Let a^, h. (Iig 44) me<*t in l*i, Uj, in T, then if the line 
PjT i.s not perpendicumr to tlie axis the two luu's will not meet. In 

this case we draw a line jiarallel 
to b to meet the line <7. Tins Is 
easiest done liy drawing finst the 
hue P,P.j perjieiidicular to tlie 
axi.s to meet ni l’.j, and then 
drawing lliiougli Pj, a line f.j 
parallel to b .^; then e^ will be 
the projections of a line r which 
is parallel to b and meet.s a m P. 
The plane a which tliesc two 
lines determine we raball to the 
plan. We determine the traces 
a' and t' of the lines a and e ; 
then rtV' is tlie trace a' of tlieir 
plane. On rabatting the point 
Fig. 44. P comes to a point S on the line 

PjQ pcipendicular to a'c', so 
that QS»QP. But QP is the hypotenuse of a triable PP,Q with 
aright angle P,. This we construct by making QR=P<|P*; then 
P^R - PQ. The lines <i'S and e'S will therefore include angles equal 
to those "made by the given lines. It is to be remembered that two 
lines include two angles which are supplementary. Which of these 
is to be taken m any special case depends upon the circumstances. 

To determine the angle between a line and a plane, we draw through 
any point in the line a perpendicular to the plane (§ 12) and determine 
the angle between it aau the given line. The complement of this 
angle is the required one. 

TO determine the angle between two planes, wc draw through any 



jxiint two lines perpendicular to the two pianos and determine the 
angle between the latter as ulx)ve. 

In .special case.s it i.s simpUT to determine at once tlie angle l>etween 
the two planes by taking a ifiaiu* .section perpendicular to the inter¬ 
section of the two planc.s and rabalt thi.s. This is especiallv the 
case if one of the planes is the horizontal or vortical plane of pro¬ 
jection. 

Thus m fig. 45 the angle PjQR is the angle which the plane a 
makes with the hoiizontal jfiane. 

§ 15. We return to tlie general case of rabaltmg a plane a of 
which the traces a' a' are given. 

Here it will be con\’oiiieiit to determine first the position which 
the trace a'—which i.s a line m a—assumes when rabutted. Points 
m Ihi.s line coincide with tiieir elevations. Hence it is given in 
its true tJimension, and wt* can mea-suri' off along it the true distance 
between two points in it. If therefore (fig. 45) P is any point in a" 
originally coincident with 
its elevation P.^, and if O 
IS the point where a" cuts 
the axis .iv, .so that O is 
also in a', then th«‘ jiomt P 
will after rabatling the 
plane assume .such a jhisi- 
<1011 lliat OP=.()p._,. At 
tlie same time th<‘ jilan i.^ 
an ortiiograjihic jirojcction 
of the plane 0 Hence the 
line joining P to tlu- plan 
Pj wUl after rabaftiiig be 
perpendicular to a'. But 
P, i.s known ; it is tho foot 
of the iierpendiculur from 
P^ to the axis .iy. We 45. 

diaw lluMefore, to find I’, 

from P. a jierpeiulicular I’jQ to a' and find on it a point P such that 
OP-OPj,. 'Ihen the line OP will Ik; the jiosition of a" wlieu 
rabatted. This line correspomls theieforo to the piano! a' Unit 
IS, to th<* axis XV, corresponding nomls on thene lines being those 
winch he on a peipendiculai to a. 

We hav(> thus one pair oi curre.spouding lines and can now find 
foi any point B, in the plan the corresjwndmg point B in the rabatled 
jilane.’ We draw a Inu* through B^, .say B|Pi, cutting a'm C. To it 
cnriespoiuls th(‘ line CP, and the point wliere this is cut by the project¬ 
ing ray tlirougli Bj, perpeiidicular to is the reijuired )>oint B. 

Similarly any figure m the rabattcKl plane can lie found when the 
plan is known; init this is u.sually found in a diiTerunt manner 
without any reference to the general theory of parallel projection. 
As tins method and llie reasoning employed for it have their peculiar 
advantage.s, wc give it also. 

Supposing the planus jr, and to be in their positions in space 
perpendiculat to each other, we take a section of tho whole figure 
by a plane perpendicular to the trace a' aliout whicii we are going 
to raball the plane a. Let this section iiass through the jwint 0 in 
a'. Its traces will then be the lines Qjf‘j and PjPj (fig. y). 'llie.se 
will be at right angles, and will therefore, together willi tlie section 
QP.^ of the jfianc a, lorni a right-auglcd tiuuigle witli the 

nght angle at P,, and having tho .sides PjQ and PjI’b wliich l>olh 
are given in their true lengths. This triangle wc rabatt alsmt its 
base making T’,l<s-Pjla. The Imo yR will then give the true 
length of the ime QP in .space. If now the plane a bt‘ turned about 
a' tlie jjoint P will de.sciibe a circle about Q as centre with radius 
yp —QR, in a jilane perpendicular to the trace a'. Hence when the 
)lane a lias been ralmtted into the horizontal plane the point P will 
le m the perjiendicular P,Q to a', so that QP"QR. 

If A. j.s the plan of a iximt A in the plane a, ami if A, lies in QP,, 
then the jioint A will he vertically above A. in the hne QI*. On 
turning down the triangle QPjI y, the point A will come to An, tho 
hne AjAn being perjiendicular to QPj. Hence A will be a point in 
QP such that QA QAq. 

If B, IS the plan of another point, but such that A,Bj is parallel 
to a, then the corresponding line AB will also be parallel to a'. 
Hence, if through A a hue AB be drawn parallel to a', and B, B 
jierpendicular to a\ then their intersection gives the jioint B. Thus 
of any jioint given m plan the real position m the plane o, wlien 
rabatted, can be found by this second method. Tni« is the one 
most generally given in book.s on geometrical drawing. Thu first 
nielliod exphimcd i.s, however, in most cases preferable, as it gives 
tlie draughtsman a greater variety of constructions. It requires a 
somewhat greater amount of theoretical knowledge. 

li Instead of our knowing the plan of a figure the latter is itself 
given, then the process of finding the plan is the reverse of the 
above and need.s little explanation. We give an example. 

§ 16. It is requited to draw the plan ar^ elevation of a polygon of 
which the real shape and position in a nven plane a are known. 

We first rabatt the plane a (fig. 46} as before so that comes to 
P, hence OP, to OP. Let the given polygon in a l>e the figure 
ABODE. We project, not the vSftices, but tlie sides. To project 
the line AB,%e produce it to cut of in i * and OP in G. and draw gG, 
perpendicular to a'; then G, corregpondR to G, therefore TOj to FG. 
In tlic same manner we might project all the other rides, at leaat 
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thOM which cut OF uid OP in convenient poml‘>. It will he l)e«t, making F|,F»>OFj, &c. If the figure representing tlie dovclopmou! 
however, first to produce all llie sides to cut OP and a.' niitl then to of the pyramid, or better a copy of it, is cut out, and if the lateral 
draw all the projecting rays through A, B, C , , . per|K>ndicular to face* be bent along tlie liaes AB, BC, &c., we get a model of the pyra- 

e', and in the same mid with the section marked on its fao^. Tliis may be pl^ed on 
direction the lines its plan ABCD and the plane oi elevation bent about the axis a . 
G, G„ &c. By The pyramid stands tlien m liont of its elevatioii.s. If next the plane 
di awing FG wu a with a hole cut out representini; tlie true section be bent along the 

get the points A,, trace o' till its edge coincides with o', the edges of the hole ought to 
B, on the project- coincide wiHi the lines EF, FtJ, &c., on tlie faces, 
ing ray tlirougii A 5 iH. Polyhedra like the pyramid in § 17 are represented by the 
and B. We then projoctkms of their edges and vertices. But solids bounded bv 
join B to the point curved surfaces, or surfacea themselves, cannot be thus represented. 
M whcTO BC pro- For a surface we may use, as m cose of the plane, its traces—that 
duced meets the is, the curves in which it cuts the planes of projection. We may 
trace o'. This also project points and curves on the surface, A ray cuts the 
gives C,. So wo surface generally in more than one point; hence it will happen 
go on till we have tliatsomeof therays touch thcsurface, if twoof these points coincide, 
lound E,. 'I'he The points of contact of these rayswiU form some curve on the surface, 
line A, E, must and this wiB appear from the centre of projection as the Ixjundary 
then meet AE in of the surface or of part of the surface. The outlines of aD surfaces 
o', and thi.s gives of solids which we see about us ere formed by the points at which 
u check. If one rays through our eye touch the surface. The projections of these 
of the .sides cuts contoum are tlierefore best adapted to give on idea of the shape of a 
o' or 01' beyond surface. 

the drawing paper 'TIius the tangents drawn from any finite centre to a Bjihorc form 
this method fails, a right circular cone, aad this will be cut by any plane in n conic. 
Imt then we may 
easily find the pro¬ 
jection of some' 

Otlicr line, say ol 
a diagonal, or 
direetly the pro¬ 
jection of a point, 
by the former 
methods. The 
Fig. 4S, diagonals may 

also serve to check 

the drawing, for two corresponding diagonals must meet in tlie 
trace a'. 

Having got the plan we easily find the elevation. The elevation 
of G is .above G, in and tliat of F is at F, m the axis. This 
gives the elevation F/ 1 , of FG and in it we get A,B,. in tlie verticals 
thrmigh A, and B,. As a check we have OG-Cfc,. Similarly tlie 
elevation of the other sides and vortices are found. 

§ 17. Wo proceed to give some applications of the ahow principles 
to the representation of solids and of the solution of problems 
connected with them. 

0 / « -pyrarnii are gfeeu ftt base, the length of the perpendicular front 
the vertex to the base, and the pond where thh perpendicular cuti the 
f«M ; it it ref aired first to develop the whole surface of the pyramid 
into one plane, and second to determine its section iy a plane which 
cuts tha pieme of ike base in a given line and makes a given angle 
with it. 

I. As the planes of projection are not given we can take them as we 
like, and we select them in such a maimer that the solution becomes 
as simple a.s poasibie. Wo take die plane of the base as tlie horiiontal 
planu aad tte vertical plane perpendicular to the jilune of the .section. 

Ixt then (fig. 47) ABCD be the base of the pyramid, V, the jilan of 
the vertex, then the elevations of A, B, C, 1 ) will be in thi' axis at 
Aj, Bj, C,, D„ and the vertex at .some point V, above V, at a known 
diatanoe from the axi.s. Tlie lines V,A, V|B, Ac , will be the plans 
and tlie lines V,A„, V„Bo, Ac., the elevations of the edges of the 
pjrramid, of which thus plan and elevation are known. 

We develop the surface into the plane of the base by turning It is often eallod the projection of a spliere, but it is better called 
lateral face about its lower edge into the liorisontal jilaiie by the contour-line of the sphere, a.s it is tlie boundary of the projections 
the method used in § 14. If one face has been turned down, say of aB points on the sphere. 

ABV to ABF, dien tiie point Q to which the vertex of the next If the centre is at infinity the tangent cone becomes a right 
faco BCV comes can be got more simply by finding on the line circular cylinder touching the sphere along a great circle, and il 
VjQ pcriiendiculai to BC the jxiint Q such that BQ.= BI’, for these the projection is, os in our case, orthographic, thea the section of 
lines represent the same edge BV of the pyramid. Next R is this cone by a plane of projection will lie a circle equal to the great 
found by midting CR =- CO, and so on till we have got the last vertex circle of the sphere. We get sucli a circle in tlie plan and another m 
-_in this case S. The fact that AS must equal AP giws a convenient the elevation, their centres being plan and elevation of the centre ol 
check. the sphere. 

I. The plaao a whose section we have to determine has its hori- Similarly the rays touching a cone of the second order will lie 
soDtal trace given perpendicular to the axis, and its vcrtic<al trace in two planes which pass through the vertex of the cone, the contour- 
makes the grven angle with the axi.s. This determines it. To find Ime of the projection of the cone consists therefore of two lines 
the section of the pyramid by fiiis plane tiiere are two methods meeting in the projection ol the vertex. These may, however, 
appHeablo : wo find tlie sections of.tlie plane cither with the faces be invi.dblo If no real tangent rays can be drawn from the centre of 
or with the edges of the pyramid. We use the latter, projection ; and this hapjiens when tiie ray projecting tlie centre 

As the plane a is perpcndiciilar to the vertical phme, the trace of the vertex lies within the cone. In this case tlie traces of the 
** contains the projection of every figure in it; the points E,, F^ cone are of Importance. Thus in representing a cone of revolution 
G„ H, where this trace cuts the elevations of the edges will therefore with a vertical axis we get in the plan a circular trace of the surface 

the etovations of the points where the edges cut a. From these whose centre is the plan of the vertex ol the cone, and in the elevation 
we find the plans E„ R, G„ H,, and by joining them the plan the contour, consisting ol a pair of lines ialerseeting in tha elevation 
of the aeoHon. If from E„ F, lines be drawn perpendicular to AB, of the vertex of the cone, 'file circle in tlio ptan and the pair of lines 
ttwo wW dcftormine the points K, F on the developed &ce in which in the elevation do not determine the aurfacc, for an infinite number 
the plane a outs it; hence also the line EF. Similarly on the other of surfaces might be conceived which pass through the circular trace 
Hoes. Of course BF must be the eame length on BP and on BQ. and touch two planes through the contour lines In the vertical plane. 
« the plane • be rabatted to the plan, we get the real shape of tfic The suriaco becomes only completely defined if wo write down to 
^Hon ai sbowa in the figure in EFCH. This Is done easily by the figure that it sliall represent a cone. 'The same holds for all 
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surfaces. Even a plane is fully repre-sented by ita traces only under 
tile silent understanding that the traces are those of a plane. 

$ 19. Some of the simpler problems connected with the repre¬ 
sentation of surfaces are the determination of plane sections and of 
the curves of intersection of two such surfaci-s. The former is 
constantly used in nearlv all problems conceinmg surfaces. Its 
solution depends of course on the nature of the surface. 

To determine the curve of intersection of two surfaces, we take a 
plane and determine its section with each of the two surtaces, 
rabatting this plane if necessary. This gives two curves which lie 
111 the same plane and whose mtersectiuns will give us points on 
both surfaces. It roust here lie remembered that two curves 111 
space do not neccssaiily intersect, hence that the pomts m winch 
their projections intersect are not necessarily the projections oi 
points common to the two curves. Tins will, however, he the case 
11 the two curves lie in a common plane. By taking then a nunilier 
of plane sections of tjie surfaces we c,m get os many points on their 
curve of intersection as wo like. These pianos have, of course, to 
be selected in such a way that the sections are curves as siinjile as 
the C.-VV jierraits of, and such that they can lie easily and accurately 
drawn. Thus when possible the sections should bo straight line.s 
or circles. Tins not only saves time in drawing but di-termines all 
I'oints on the sections, and tlierefore also llie pomts wlieie the two 
curves meet, with equal accuracy. 

§ 20. We give a few examples how these sections have to lie 
■selected. A cone is cut by every plane tliroiigh tlie vertex 111 lines, 
and if it IS a cone of revolution by planes perpendicular to tlii' 
axis in circles, 

A cylinder is cut by every plane parallel to the axes m lines, and 
ii It is a cylinder ol levolution by planes jierpendicular to tlie axis 
m circles 

A spliere is cut by every plane in a circle. 

lii'nce in ca.se ol two cones .situated anywheie m space we take 
seelioiis through liotli vertices. The.se will cut Iwtli cones in lines 
.SimiUrly in case ol two lylmdcrs we may take sections parallel to 
the axis ol both. In case of a sphere and a cone (,( revolution witli 
vertical axis, horiionlal sections will cut both anrlaces m circles 
wlioso jilans arc circles and whose elevations an' lines, whilst vi’rtical 
scctums tlirough the vertex of the cone cut the latter in lines and 
the spliere m circles. To avoid drawing the projections of these 
circles, which would in general he cllijises, we rabatt the plane and 
then draw the circles m their real shape. And so on in other eases 

Special attention should in all cases lie paid to tho.se ixiints in 
which the tangents to the projection of the curve of intersectiou are 
parallel or poriiendiciilar to the axis ,v, or where tliese projections 
touch the contour of one ol the surfaces. ( 0 . H.) 

IV, ANAhYTifAi. Geometry 

1. In the name gemielry there is a lasting record that the 
science had its origin in the knowledge that two distances may 
be compared by measurement.and in the idea that measurement 
must 1)0 ofTectual in the dissociation of diffeient directions as well 
as in the comparison ol distances in the same direction. The 
distance from an observer’s eye of an object seen would be 
.specified a.s soon as it was ascertained that a rod, straiglit to tlie 
eye and of length taken as known, could be given the direction 
of the line of vi.sion, and had to be moved along it a certain 
number of times through lengths equal to its own in order to 
reach the objeet from the eye. Moreover, if a field liad for two 
of its bouiularics lines .straight to the eye, one running from south 
to north and the other from west to east, the position of a point 
in the field would be specified if the rod, when directed wt.st, 
had to be shifted from the point one observed number of times 
westward to meet the former boundary, and also, when directed 
south, hail to be shifted another observed numlier of times 
southward to meet the latter. Comparison by measurement, 
the beginning of geometry, involved counting, the basis of arith¬ 
metic ; and the science of number was marked out from the 
first as of geometrical importance. 

But the arithmetic of the ancients was inadequate as a science 
of numlier. Though a length might be recognized w> known 
when measurement certified that it was so many times a standard 
length, it was not every' length which could be tlius specified 
in terms of the same standard length, even by an arithmetic 
enriched with the notion of fractional number. The idea of 
possible incommensurability of lengths was introduced into 
Europe by Pythagoras; anil the corresponding idea of irration¬ 
ality of number was abrat from a crude arithmetic, while there 
were great practical difficulties in the way of its introduction. 
Hence perhap it arose that, till compratively modem times, 
appeal to arithmetical aid in geometrical reasoning was in all 


possible ways restrained. Geometry figured rather as the helper 
of the more difficult science of aritlimetic. 

2. It was reserved fur algebra to remove the disabilities of 
arithmetic, and to restore tlie earliest ideas of the land-measurer 
to the position of controlling ideas in geometrical investigation. 
This unified science of pure number made comparatively little 
headway in the liands of tlie ancients, but began to receive 
due attention shortly after the revival of learning. It cxpre.sses 
whole classes of arithmetical facts in single statements, gives 
to arithmetical laws the form of equations involving symbols 
wliieh may mean any known or sought numbers, and provides 
proce.sses which enable us to analyse the information given by an 
equation and derive from tliat equation other equations, which 
express laws that are in eflect consequences or causes of a law 
started from, hut differ greatly from it m form. Above all, for 
present purposes, it deals not only with integral and fractional 
number, but with number regarded as capable of continuous 
growtli, just as distance is capable of continuous growth. The 
difficulty of the arithmetical expression oi irrational number, 
a difficulty coiisidend by the modern school of analysts to have 
been at length surmounted (see Function), is not vital to it. 
It can call the ratio of the diagonal of a square to a side, for 
instance, or that of tlic circumference of a circle to a diameter, 
a numlier, and let a or * denote that nunilxir, just as properly 
as it may allow either letter to denote any rational number 
which may be greater or less than tlie ratio in question by a 
difference less than any minute one we choose to assign. 

Counting only, and not the counting of objects, is of the essence 
of arithmetic, and of algebra. But it is lawful to count objects, 
and in particular to count equal lengths by measure. 'Jhe 
widened idea is that even when a or s: is an irrational number 
wc may speak of a or * unit lengths by measure. We may give 
-concrete mterpretatiuii to an algebraical equation by allowing 
its terms all to mean numbers of times the same unit length, 
or ^ same unit area, or &c. and in any equation lawfully 
derived from the first by algebraical pr(H'es.ses we may do the 
same. Descartes in his Ghmilrit (1637) was the first to system¬ 
atize the application of this principle to the inherent first 
notions of geometry j and the methods whicli he instituted have 
become the most potent methods of all in geometrical research. 
It is hardly too raucfi to say that, when known facts as to a 
geometrical %urc have once been expressed in algebraical 
terms, all strictly consequential facts as to the figure can be 
deduced by almost mechanical processes. Some may well be 
unexpected consequences; and in obtaining those of wliich 
there has been suggestion beforehand the often bewildering 
lalxjur of constant attention to the figure is obviated. The.se 
are the methods of what is now called caialytical, or sometimes 
algebraical, geometry, 

3. The moderr. use of the term “ analytical ” in geometry has 
obscured, but not made obsolete, an earlier use, one as old as 
I'lato. There is nothing algebraical in this analysis, as dis¬ 
tinguished from syntliesis, of the Greeks, and of the expositors 
of pure geometry. It has reference to an order of ideas in 
demonstration, or, more frequently, in discovering means to 
effect the geometrical construction of a figure with an assigned 
special property. We have to suppose hypothetically that the 
constroction Im been perfonned, drawing a rough figure whicli 
exhibits it as nearly as is practicable. We then analyse or 
critically examine the figure, treated as correct, and ascertain 
other properties which it can only possess in association witli 
the one in question. Presently one of these properties will often 
be found which is of such a character that the construction of 
a figure possessing it is simple. The means of effecting synthetic¬ 
ally a construction such as was desired is thus brought to light by 
what Plato called analysis. Or again, being asked to prove a 
theorem A, we ascertain that it must be true if another theorem 
B is, that B must be if C is, and so on, thus eventually finding 
that the theorem A is the oonsequenoe, through a chain of inter¬ 
mediaries, of a theorem Z of whirh the establishment is easy. 
This geometrical ^lysis is not t&| subject of the present article ; 
but in the reasoning from form to form of on equation or system 
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of equations, with the object of basing the algebraical proof 
of a geometrical fact on other facts of a more obvious character, 
the same logic is utilized, and the name “ analytical geometry ” 
is thus in part explained. 

4. In algebra real positive number was alone at first dealt 
with, and in geometiy’ actual signless distance. But in algebra 
it became of importance to say that every equation of the first 
degree has a root, and the notion of negative number was intro¬ 
duced. The negative unit had to be defined as what can be 
added to the positive unit and produce the sum zero. Tlie 
corresponding notion was readily at hand in geometry, where 
it was clear that a unit distance can be measured to the left 
or down from the farther end of a unit distance already measured 
to the right or up from a point 0 , with the result of reaching O 
again. Thus, to give full interpretation in geometry to the 
algebraically negative, it was only neces.sary to associate distinct¬ 
ness of sign with oppositencss of direction. Later it was discovered 
that algebraical reasoning would be much facilitated, and that 
conclusions as to the real would retain all their soundness, if a pair 
of imaginary units ± J-iof what might be called number were 
allowed to be contemplated, the pair being defined, though not 
separately, by the two properties of having the real sum o and 
the real product i. Only in these two real combinations do they 
enter in conclusions as to the real. An advantage gained was 
that every quadratic equation, and not some quadratics only, 
could l)c spoken of as having two nxjts. These admissions of 
new units into algebra were final, as it admitted of proof that all 
equations of degrees higher than two have the full numbers of 
roots possible for their respective degrees in any case, and that 
every root has a value included in the form a+b ^ -i, with a, b, 
real. The corresponding enrichment could be given to geometry, 
with corresponding advantages and the same absence of danger, 
and this was done. On a line of measurement of distance we 
contemplate os existing, not only an infinite continuum of points 
at real distances from an origin of measurement 0, but a doubly 
infinite continuum of points, all but the singly infinite continuum 
of real ones imaginary, and imaginary in conjugate pairs, a 
conjugate pair being at imaginary distances from 0, which have 
a real arithmetic and a real geometric mean. To geometr}' 
enriched with this conception all algebra has its application. 

J. Actual geometry is one, two or three-dimensional, ».«. 
lineal, plane or solid. In one-dimensional geometry positions 
and measurements in a single line only are admitted. Now 
descriptive constructions for points in a line are impossible 
without going out of the line. It has therefore been held that 
there is a sense in which no science of geometry strictly confined 
to one dimension exists. But an algebra of one variable can be 
applied to the study of distances along a line measured from a 
chosen point on it, so that the idea of construction as distinct 
from measurement is not essential to a one-dimensional geo¬ 
metry aided by algebra. In geometry of two dimensions, the 
flat of the land-measurer, the passage from one point 0 to any 
other point, can be effected by two successive marches, one east 
or west and one north or south, and, as will be seen, an algebra 
of two variables suffices for geometrical exploitation. In 
geometry of three dimensions, that of space, any point can be 
reached from a chosen one by three marches, one east or west, 
one north or south, and one up or down; and we shall see that 
an algebra of three variables is all that is necessary. With 
three dimensions actual geometiy' stops; but algebra con supply 
any number of variables. Four or more variables have been 
used in ways analogous to those in which one, two and three 
variables are used for the purposes of one, two and three- 
dimensional geometry, and the results have been expressed in 
quasi-geometrical language on the supposition that a higher 
space can be conceiv^ of, though not realized, in which four 
independent directions exist, such that no succession of marches 
along three of them can effect the same displacement of a point 
as a march along the fourth ; and similarly for higher numbers 
than four. Thus analytical, though not actual, geometries exist 
for four and more dimensions. They are in fact algebras furnished 
with nomenclature of a geometrical cast, suggested by convenient 


forms of expression which actual geometry has, in return for 
benefits received, conferred on algebras of one, two and three, 
variables. 

We will confine ourselves to the dimensions of actual geometry, 
and will devote no space to the one-dimensional, except incident¬ 
ally as existing within the two-dimensional. The analytical 
method will now be explained for the cases of two and three 
dimensions in succession. The form of it originated by Descartes, 
and thence known as Cartesian, will alone be considered in much 
detail. 

I. Plant Analytical Gtometry. 

0 , Cooriinalts. —It is assumed that the points, lines and figurc.s 
considered lie in one and the same plane, which plane therefore need 
not be in any way referred to. In the plane a point O, and two lines 
x'Ox, y'Oy, intersecting in 0 , are taken once ioi all, and regarded as 
fixed. O is called the origin, and x'Ox, y'Oy the axes of .1 and y 
respectively. Other positions in the plane are specified in relation 
to this fixed origin and these fixed axes. From any point P we 
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8iippo.se PM drawn parallel to the axis of y to meet the axis of x in 
M, and may also suppose PN drawn parallel to the axis of x to meet 
the axis of y in N, so that OMPN is a parallelogram. The position 
of P IS determined when wo know OM (=-NP) and MP (-ON). 
1 f OM is X times the unit of a scale of measurement chosen at pleasure, 
and MP is y times the unit, so that v and v have numerical values, 
we call X and y the (Cartesian) coordinates of P. To distinguish 
them we often speak of v as the ordinate, and of r as the abscissa. 

It is necessary to attend to signs; x has one sign or the other 
according as the po'nt P is on one side or the other of the axis of y, 
and y one sign or tlie other according as P is on one side or the other 
of the axis of x. Using the letters N, E, S, W, as in a map, and 
considering the plane as divided into four quadrants by the axes, 
the signs are usually taken to be: 

X y For quadrant, 

+ + N E 

+ - .S E 

+ N W 

s w 


A point is referred to as the point (0, h), when its coordinates are 
x=-a, y = fc. A point mat' b® fixed, or it may be variable, i.e. Ik* 
regarded for the time being a.s free to move in the plane. The 
coordinates (x, y) of a variable point are algebraic variables, and are 
said to be " current coordinates." 

The axes of x and y are asually (as in fig. 48) taken at rigid angles 
to one another, and we then speak of them as rectangular axes, 
and of X and y as " rectangular coordinates ” of a point P; OMl’N 
i.s then a rectangle. .Sometiine.s, however, it is convenient to use 
axes which are oblique to one another, so that (as in fig. 2) the angle 
xOy between their positive direction.s is .some known angle, u 
distinct from a right angle, and OMPN is always an oblique parallelo¬ 
gram witli given angles; and we then speak of x and v as " oblique 
coordinates." The coordinates arc as a rule taken to be rectangular 
in what foUow.s. 

7. Eauaiions and loci. If (r, y) is the point P, and if we arc 
given that x=o, we are told that, in fig. 48 or fig. 40. the point M lies 
at O, whatever value y may have, i,c. we are told the one fact that 
P lies on the axis of y. Conversely, if P hes anywhere on the axiu 
of y, we have always OM = o, i.e, x=o. Thus the equation x=o is 
one satisfied by the coordinates {x, y) of every point in the axis of v, 
and not by those of any other point. We say that x=o is the 
equation of the axis of y, and that the axis of y is the locus repre¬ 
sented by the equation x=o. Similarly y==o is the equation of the 
axis of X, An equation x=a, where a is a constant, expresses that 
P lies on a parallel to the axis of y through a point M on the axis 
of X such that OM=a. Every line parallel to the axis of y has an 
equation of this form. Similarly, every line parallel to the axis of x 
hu an equation of the form y=ib, where b is some definite comstant 

These are simple coses of the fact that a single equation in the 
current coordinates of a variable point (x, y) imposes one limitation 
on the freedom of that point to vary. The coordinates of a point 
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taken at random in the plane will, as a rule, not satisfy the equation, 
but infinitely many points, and m most cases infinitely many real 
ones, have coordinates which do satisfy it, and these points arc 
exactly those which he upon some locus of one dimension, a straight 
line or more frequently a curve, which is said to be represented by 
the equation. Take, for instance, the equation ys^mx, where m 
IS a given constant. It is satisfied by the coordinates of every point 
P, which is such that, in fig. i, the distance MP, with its proper sign, 
is m times the distance OM, with its projw sign, t.e. by the co¬ 
ordinates of everj^ point in the straight line through 0 which wo 
arrive at by making a lino, originally coincident witli x'Qx^ revolve 
about O in the direction opposite to that of the hands of a watch 
through an angle of which m is the tangent, and by those of no other 
points. That line is the locus wluch it represents. Take, more 
generally, the equation where ^(x) is any given non-ombigu* 

bus function of x. Choosing any point M on m fig. i, and 
giving to X the value of the numerical measure of OM, the equation 
determines a single corresponding y, and so determines a single 
point P on the line through M paraJlel to y'Oy. This is one point 
whose coordinates satisfy the equation. Now let M move irom the 
extreme left to the extreme right of the line x'Ox, regarded as 
extended both way.s as far as we like, i.c. lot .r lake all real value.s 
from -00 to CO. With every value goes a i>oint P, as alxive, on 
the parallel to i-'Ov through the corre-sponding M ; and we thus find 
that there is a path from the extreme left to the extreme right of 
the figure, all jxiints P along which are distinguished from other 
points by the exceptional property of satisfying the equation In' 
their coordinates. This path is a locus ; and the equation 
represents it. More generally htill, take an equation /(4, y)fc-o 
wluch involves both x and y under a functional form. Any particulai 
value given to a in it produces from it an equation for the detcnnina- 
tion of a value or values of r, which go with that value of v in specify¬ 
ing a point or points (a, y), of which the coordinates satisfy the 
equation f{x, y) -o. Here again, as x take.*! all values, the point or 
jioint.'i describe a path or patii.s, which constitute a locus represented 
by the equation. Except wiion r enters to the finst degree only in 
f{x, y), it IS not to be expected that all the values of y, determined 
as going with a cho.scii value of a, will be necessarily leal; indeed 
il IS not unenminon for all to be imaginary for some ranges of values 
of X. The locus may largely consist of continua of imaginary 
points; but the real parts of it constitute a real curve or real cui ves. 
Note that we have to allow .v to admit of all imaginary, as w'ell as 
ot all real, \'aliies, in order to oliUm all imaginary parts of the 
locus. 

A locus or cuM'e may be algebraically specified in another way; 
VIZ. we may be given two equations a':-/(^), y«F(f>). tvluch express 
tile coordinates of any point of it as two functions of the same 
variable parameter 0 to wliich all values art* open. As takes all 
values in turn, the point {a', y) traverses the curve. 

It is a good <*xerc'se to trace a number of curves, taken as defined 
bv the equatifins whicli represent them. 'J'his, in simi»le ca.ses, can 
be done approximately by plotting the values of y given by the 
equation oi a curve as going willi a conaiderable number of values 
oi A, and connecting the various points (a, y) tliu.s obtained. But 
methods exist for diminishing the laboui of this tentative process. 

Anotlier prolilem, w’hich will be more attended to here, is tliat of 
(leteimimng the equations of curves of know’ll interfst, taken as 
defined by geoinetncul properties. It is not a matter Jor .surprise 
tliat the curves which have been most and longest studied geo- 
melrically arc among those reprf-sented by equations of the simple.st 
character. 

8 . Thf Straight Line. —Tliis is the simplest type of locus. -Also 
tlie simplc'it type of equation in \ and y is A.i f Bv + C- o, one of 
tile first degree. Merc the coclficients A, B, C are constants. They 
ure, like the current coordmate.s, a, v, numerical. But, in giving 
interpretation to such an equation, we mu.st of course refer to 
numbers Aa', By, C of unit magnitudes of the same kind, of units 
of counting for mstance, or unit lengths or unit squares. It will 
now be .seen th'ut every straight 
line has an e<iuation of the first 
degree, and that every equation 
of the first degree represents a 
straight line. 

It ha.s been seen (§ 7) that line.s 
parallel to the axes have equa¬ 
tions of the fin?t degree, free 
from one of the variables. Take 
now a straight line ABC inclmcd 
to both axes. Let it make a 
given angle a with the positive 
direction of the axis of r, t.e. in 
fig. 3 let this be the angle 
through which \x must be ro* 
volved counter-clockwi-sc about 
A in order to be made coin- 
Fig. 50. cident with the line. Let C, of 

coordinates (A, k), be a fixed point 
on the line, and P (a-, y) any other point upon it. Draw the ordinates 
CD, PM of C and P, and let the parallel to the axis of x through C 
meet PM, produced if necessary, in R. The right-angled triangle 


CRP tells us that, w’lth the signs appropriate to their directions 
attached to CK and RP, 

RP=CR tana, i.s. MP - DC => (OM - OI>) tano, 
and this gives that 

y-A=tana (.r-A), 

an equation of the first degree satisfied by a and y. No point not 
on the line .satisfie.s the same equation ; for the line from C to any 
point off the line would make with CR some angle (i dificrent from n, 
and the point in question would satisfy an equation y-k- tan fi{ 1 - /i). 
which is inconsistent wuth the alx>vL‘ equation. 

The equation of the line may also be written y-wiA+fc, where 
»»i = tan a, and /’-A - h tan u. Here h i.s tlic value obtained for y 
from the equation when o is put for .v, i.e. it is the numcrtcul measure, 
with proper sign, of OB, the interu’pt made by tlie line on the axis 
of y, mea.sured from the origin. For dificrenl straight lines, tn and b 
may ha\’e any constant value.s wc like. 

Now the general equation of tlie first degree Ai } Bv + C-o may 

be written v - -^a unless B-o. m which case it represents a 

line parallel to the axis of y; and -A/B, -('/B are values wluch 
can w given to m and h, so that every equation of the first ilegree 
represents a straight line. It is important to notice that the goneial 
equation, which in api>carance contains three constants A, B, in 
effect depends on two only, the ratios of two of them to the third. 
In virtue of this last remark, we see tiiat two distinct conditions 
suilice -to determme a straight line. For instance, it is easy from the 
above to sec that 

1 r 
« ■ /- ^ 

is the equation of a straiglit line determined by the two conditions 
that it make.*! intercepts <>A, OB on the two axe*!, of xvhich a and h 
are flie numerical measures with proper signs ; note that in fig. j a 
IS negative. Again, 


i.c. 

represents tlio line determined bj tlie data tliat it jiusscs through 
two given points (Aj, yj) and y.,) 'lo jirove this find w in the 
equation y-yj = w(A'-A j) oi a line thioiigh Vj), from the con¬ 
dition that (a.,„ Vy) lies on the line. 

In Dlls paragraph the cooKhmiti’s have Ix'cn assumed rectangular. 
Had they been oblique, the doctrine oi sinii'ar triangles would have 
given the same results, except that in the form.s oi equation v-A- 
M(x-k), y.- WA +0, wc should not have luul m -taiift. 

9. yVie Cirrii?.—It is easy to write down tlie equation of a given 
circle. Let (A, A) be its given centre C, and p tlie numerical meusuie 
of its given radiu.s. Take P (1, y) any point on its circumference, 
and construct Die triAiigle CRP, in fig. 3, as uIxavc. The fact that 
tins Is right-angled telb us Diat 

CR-’-f RPVCP^ 

and tliLs at once gives the eipiation 

(i-A)-’i (v-A)^=p^ 

A point not upon the circumference of the particular circ Ic is at some 
distance from {h, A) different from /», and satisfies an equation 
inconsistent with this one: which aLcordingly rcpre.sents the cir¬ 
cumference, or, as we say, the circle. 

The ecpiation is of the form 

V--< 2 Aa' + 2Bv i CssO. 

Conversely every equation of this form repre.scnts a circle : we have* 
only lo take - A, - H, A'-f-B-^- C for h, k, respectively, to obtain 
its centre and radiu.s. But tliis statement must appear too un- 
re.stricted. Ought w(‘ not to require A“-i B^-C to be positive ' 
Certainly, if by circle wc are only to mean the visible round cir¬ 
cumference of Du* geometrical definition. Vet, analytically, we 
contemplate altogether imaginary circles, for which is negative, 
and circles, for which p-o, with all their reality condensed into 
their centre.s. Even when p^ is positive, so that a visible round 
circumference exists, wc do not regard this rh constituting the 
whole of the circle. Giving to x any value whatever in (a - + 

(y - A)“—we obtain two \'alucs of y, real, coincident or imaginary, 
each of which goes with the ab-scissa a as the ordinate of a point, 
real or imaginary, on what Is represented by the equation of the 
circle. 

The doctrine of the imaginary on a circle, and in geometry gener¬ 
ally, i.s of purely algebraical inception ; but It has been in its entirety 
accepted by modern pure geometers, and signal success has attended 
the efforts of those who, like K. 0 . C. von Staudt, have .striven to 
base its conclusions on principles not at all algebraical in form, 
though of course cognate to tho.se adopted in introducing the 
imaginary into algebra. 

A circle with its centre at the origin has an equation 

In oblique coordinates the general equation of a circle is 
x^+2xy pos «+y*+2Ax+2By 1 Cao. 

10. Th^ conic sections are the simplest loci; and it will be 
seen later that they arc the loci represented by equations of the 
si'cond degree. Circles are particular cases of conic sections; and 
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they have fiint Item seen to have {or their equations a particular 
class of equations of the Hocuiitl decree. Another particular clasD 
cit such cquatioiis is that included in the form (Ar^-fiiy-f C](A'a + 
li'v -l-C') —0, which rmresents two straight lines, because the product 
on the lelt vanishes if, and only if, one of the two factors docs, i.e. 
il, and only if, (x, y) lies on one or other of two straight lines. The 
condition that aip+2hxy+b)/‘-{-2gx+2jy-\-c—o, wliich is often 
written (a, i, c, /, g, Aj(x, y, i)*ico, takes ttis form is abc+2/gh—af'‘— 
ck’^o. Note that the two lines may, in particular cases, be 
IiurallcI or eoincidciit. 

Any equation Uke F,(*, y) F.j(r, y) , . , ¥„{x, y)=o, ol which 
the Ictl-luind side breaks up into factors, represents all the loci 
separately represented by F,(r, y)—o, y)-^o, . , . F„(r, y)-=.^0. 
In particular an equation of degree » wfiicli is free from x represents 
II .straight lines parallel to the axis ol x, and one ol degree « which 
IS homogeneous in x and y, i.c. one which upon division by x" lic- 
coiiies an equation in the ratio yjx, represents n straight lines through 
the origin. 

Curves rejircsented by equations ol the third degree are called 
cubic curves. The general equation of tliis degree will be written 
n[x, y, I)».=o. 

II. IJncriplwe Geometry .—A geoinetncal propo.sition is either 
descriptive or metrical; in the former case the statement of it is 
iiulopendent of the idea of magnitude (length, inclination, &c.), 
and in tlie latter it has relcrence to this idea. The method of co¬ 
ordinates seems to lx‘ by its inception essentially metrical. Yet 
in dealin,g by this method with descriptive jiropositions we are 
eminently free from metrical considerations, because ol our power to 

use general equations, and 
to avoid all assumption that 
measurements implied are 
any particular measure¬ 
ments. 

12. Il is worth while to 
illustrate this by the in¬ 
stance of the well-known 
theorem of the radical centre 
of three circles. The theorem 
is tliat, given any three circles 
A, n, C (tig. 51), the common 
chords oa , fl$', W of the 
three pairs of circles meet in 
a point. 

The geometrical proof is 
metrical thi'oughoiit : - 
Take O the point of inter¬ 
section of an', fifi', and Joining 
this with y', .suppose that y'O doc.s not pass through 7. but that it 
mtsits the circles A, H in two distinct points v,, 7, respectively. Wc 
have then the known metrical property ol intersecting chords of a 
circle; vli. in circle C, where oa', /Sfl', are chords meeting at a point 0 , 



0«.0o' On.OB'. 

where, as well us in what immediately loilows, Oa, &c., denote, of 
course^ lengths or distances. 

Similarly m circle A, 

Otl.Olt'^Oy^Oy', 

and in circle B, 

Oa.Oa' O7J.O7'. 

Consequently 07, 07’.= 07.^.07', that is, 07,1; 07,, or the points 
7, and 7, coincide ; that is, thev each coincide with 7. 

Wc contrast this with the analytical method :— 

Here it only requires to be known that an equation + By + C - 0 
represents a une, and an equation *’-i-y- + Aa + By -1 C-o rcprc.5ents 
a circle. A, B, C have, in the two case.s respectively, metrical 
significations ; but these wc are not concerned with, losing S to 
denote the function .r' + y'^ + Aa y By + C, the equation of a circle is 
S-o. Let the equation of any other circle be S', —*'•‘1 v’ l A'a-y 
B y + C' — o : the equation S - S' - o is a linear etpiatiou (S • S' is in 
fact (A - A') a e (B - B') y + C - C'), and it thus represents a line ; 
this equation is .satisfied by the coordinates of each of the points of 
intersection of the two circles (for at each of these points S = o and 
S'==o, therefore nl.so S-S'5=o); hence the equation S-S'-.o is 
that of the line joining the two points of intersixition of the two circles, 
or say it is the equation of the common chord of the two circles. 
Considering then a third circle S', —a' I y’ 1 A'a s B'y + C" - o, the 
equations of the common chords are .S-S' —o, S - S'— o. S'- S' = o 
(each of these a linear cipiationl ; at the intersection of the first and 
.second of these lines S .-S' and S- S", therefore also S'-S', or the 
equation of the third line is satisfied by the coordinates of the point 
in question ; that is, the three chords intersect in a point 0, the co¬ 
ordinates ol which are determined by the equations S = S' = S'. 

It further appears that if the two circles S -• o, S' = o do not intersect 
in any real points, they must be regarded as intersecting in two 
imaginary points, .such that the line joining them is the real line 
represented by the equation S - S' o ; or that two circles, whether 
their intersections lie real or Imaginary, have always a real common 
chord (or radical axis), and that for any three circles the common 
chords intersect in a point (of course real) which Is the radical centre. 
And by this very theorem, given two circles with imaginary inter¬ 


sections, we can, by drawing circles which meet each of them in 
real points, construct the radical axis of the first-mentioned two 
circles. 

13. The principle employed in showing that the equation of the 
common chord of two circles is S - S' = o is one of very extensive 

lication, and some more illustrations of it may be given, 
upixjse S«io, S'«o are lines (that is, let S, S' now denote linear 
functions A* -h By -h C, A'» + B'y + C'l, then S - AS'» o (* an arbitrary 
constant) is the equation of ony line pa.ssing through the point 
of Intersection of the two given lines. Such a line may be made to 
pass through any given point, say the point (*j, y^) ; ».«. if S,, S'j are 
what S, S' re.spectively become on writing for (*, y) the value.s (x„, yj, 
f hen the value of A is A = S^-f-S'^ 'fhe equation in fact isSS'„ - S„S' = 0; 
and starting from this equation we at once verify it a posteriori \ 
the equation is a linear equation saiisfied by the values of (*, y) 
which make S=o, S'>=o; and satisfied also by the valnes (x,, y,) ; 
and it is thus the equation of the- lino in question. 

If, as before, S=o, S' = 0 represent circles, then (A being arbitrary) 
S-AS'1=0 is the equation of any circle passing through the two 
points of intersection of tho two circles; and to make this pass 
through a given point (x,, y„) we have again Ai^Sj^S',. In the 
particular ease A=»i, the circle becomes the common clwrd (more 
accurately, it becomes the common chord together with the line 
infinity ; .sec 5 23 below). 

If S denote the general quadric function, 

S - ax' + 2A.rv + hy^ + 2jy 4 2gx + c, 

then the equation 8 = 0 represents a conic; assuming this, then, if 
S'=;o represents another conic, llic equation S-AS'=:0 repre-senta 
any conic through the four points of intersection of the two conics. 

14. The object still being to illuslmte the mode ol working witli 
coordinates for descriptive pur¬ 
poses, we consider the theorem 
of the polar of a pomt in regard 
to a circle. Given a circle and 
a point O (fig. 52), we draw 
through 0 any two hues meeting 
the circle in the points A, A' and 
B, B' respectively, and then 
taking Q as fhe intersection of 
the Tines AB' and A'B, the 
theorem is that the locus of tlie 
point (,) is a right line de- 
jicnding only ujion O and the 
jiarticular lilies OAA' and OBB'. 

Taking O as the origin, and for the axes any two lines tlirougli O 
at right angles to each other, the equation of the circle will be 
•t’ 4 y’-® 4 2Ax 4 2 B)m Czj^n : 

and if the equation of tlie line OAA' is taken to be y^smx, then the 
poinis A, A'^are found as the intersections ol the straight line with 
the circle; or to determine x we have 

s''(l -h m“) + 2 x(A 4 Bm) 4- C = o. 



If (,V|, y,) are the coordinates of A, and (Xj, y.J of A', then the roots 
of this equation are x„ x^, whence easily 


14 ' - -2-’* 

Xj Xg C 

.\nd simtlnrly, if the equation ol the line OBB' is taken to bey = *«'x, 
and the coordinates of B, B' to be (is,, yj and (x^, y^) respectively, 
then 


Wc have then by § 8 


1 1 



A +R»i' 
2- 


x(yi - y<) - y(•«•, - xj 4 x,yg - x^y, o, 

X'(v., - y.j) - y (.X, - X,) + Xjy, - .v,y„= o, 
nr. the equations of the line.s AB' and A'B respectively, Kcduciiif^ 
by means of the relations yi-twr,-o, — 

w'.v^-^so, the two equations become 


- w'Aj) - yiXj - A'J + (m' - 
A'lmx.j - - y{x.^ - x^) \ (w' - - o, 


and if wo divide the first of those equations by and the swond 
by and then add, we obtain 


’ \sVj, xj Vatj x.Ji 


+ 2W - 2W -O, 



or, what is the same thing, 


(i-y 7 ^- - (j-/ X.) 

which by what precedes is the equation of a line through tl<e point Q. 
Substituting herein for ^4-—> '- 4 —their foregoing values, the 

X, Xg .Tj X, 

equation becomes 

- (.\ + B»i)(y-m'x) 4 (A + Bm')(y - mx) 4C(m'- m)=o; 
that Is, 

(»« - m')(Ax + By 4 C) = o; 
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or finally H is Aar 4 By 4- C 0, showing that th« point Q Uea in a line 
the ixisitian of which ii ind^eadent of the partkaMr Inea OAA', 
OBB' naed in the conMruotion. It is proper to notice that there is 
no correspondence to each other of the points A, A' and B, B'; the 
gronpiag might as well have been A^ A' and B , B ; and it thence 
apples that the line At + By -f C s: o just obtain^ is in fact the line 
joining the point Q with the point K which is the intersvction of 
AB and A'B'. 

15. In f 8 it has been seen that two conditions detortninc the 
eqnatsan of a straight lino, because in Asr4.By-tCrco one of the 
coefficients nuy be divided ont, leaving only two parameters to be 
detennined. Similarly five conditions inetead of ax determine an 
equation of the second degree (a.A, r,jf, g, A)(iir, y, i)''‘»o> ’and nine 
instead of ten determine a cubic {*){x, y, i)“ = o. It thus appears 
that a cubic can be made to pass through 9 given points, and that 
the cnbic so passing through 9 given points is complc^j determined. 
There is, however, a remarka&e exception. Considermg two given 
cubic curves Scro, S'1=0, these inhersect in 9 points, and through 
these 9 points we have the whole series of cubics S - AS'e^o, where 
h is an arbitrary constant: k may he determined so that the cubic 
shall pass through a given tenth point '(* -^Sj-t-S',, if the coordinates 
are (jr,, y„), and S,„ S'„ denote the corresponding values of S, S'). 
The resulting curve SS', - S'S, ^ 0 may be regarded as the cubic 
dctenninedl by the conditions of passing tfaroug' 8 of the 9 points 
and through the given point {x„, y,) ; and from the efination it 
thence appears that the curve pas.sas through the remaining one of 
tlie 9 points. In other words, we thus have the theorem, any cubic 
curve which passes through 8 of the 9 intersections of two given 
cubic curves passes tbrowgh the 9th intersection. 

The applications of this theorem are very numerous ; for histaiice, 
we derive from it Pascal's theorem of the uiscriiied hexagon. Con¬ 
sider a hexagon insenbed in a conk. The three alte.rnate sides 
constitute a cubic, and the other three alternate sides another cubic. 
The cubics intersect in 9 points, IxHng theO vertices of the hexagon, 
and the 3 Pa.scalian point.s, or intersections of the pairs of opposite 
sides of the hexagon. Drawing a line through two of the Pascidian 
points, the conic and this tine constitute a cubic passing through 8 
of the 9 points of intersection, and it therefore pas.ses through tlie 
remaining point of intersection—^that is, the third Pasoaliau point; 
and since obviously this does not lie on the conic, it must lie on the 
line—that is, we have the theorem that the three Pascalian points 
(or points of intersection of the pairs of opposite sides) lie on a 
line. 

ib. Metrical Theory remmei. PrejecHons and Perpendiculars.—It 
is a metrical fact of fundamental importance, already used in $ 8, 
that, if a finite line PQ be projected on any other line OO' by pep- 
peiidiculars PP', QQ' to Oo', tha length of the projoction P'Q' is 
equal to that of PQ multiplied by the cosine of the acute angle 
between the two lines. Also the algebraical sum of the projections 
of tlie sides of any closed polygon upon any line is sero. b^use as a 
point goes round the polygon, from any vertex A to A again, the 
point which is its projeutun on the line passes from A' the projection 
of A to A' again, ».e. traverses equal distances along the line in 
positive and negative senses. If we oansider the polygon as con¬ 
sisting ol two teoken lines, each extending from the same initial 
to the same tenninal point, the sum of the projections of the lines 
which comjiose the one is equal, in sign and magnitude, to the sum 
of the projections of the lines composing the other. Observe that 
the projection on a line of a length p«pendfcular to the line is 
zero. 

Let us hence find the equation of a straight line such that the 
perpendkuiar OD on it from the origin is of length p taken as 
positive, and is inclined to the axis of x at an angle .tOD-a, 
measured counter-clockwise from Or. Take any point P (x, y) on 
the line, and construct OM and MP as in fig. 48. The sum of the 
projections of OM and MP on OD is OD itself; and this gives the 
equation of the line 

X 60s o + y sin a — p. 

Observe that cos > and sin a here are the sin a and - cos a, or tlip 
- sill a and cos a of § 8 accorr’ing to circumstances. 

We can write down an exj>re.s8ion for the perpendicular distance 
from this line of any point {x\ y') which does not lie upon it. If the 
parallel through (r', y') to the line meet OD in E, we have x' cos a + 
v'ein a OE, and the perpendkuiar distance required is OD-OE, 
i.e, p-x'oosa-y'sina; it is the perpendicular distance taken 
positively or negatively according as (x, y') lies on the same side 
of the. line as the origin or nob 

■The general equation Ax-i-By + C=o may be given the form 
X cos a + y siha - p = o by dividing it by^(A“-vB*). Thus (Ax' + 
Bv' + C)-f- ,^(A»+B’) is in absolute value the perpendicular distance 
of (x', y'j from the line Ax + By + C-o. Remenlbcr, however, that 
there is tm essential nntbiguity of sign attached to a square root. 
The expression found gives the dlstanac tabra positiycly when 
(x', y') IS on the origin side of the line, if the sign of C is given to 
V(A> + B»). 

17. Transformation of Coordinates .—We often need to adopt new 
axes of reference in place of old Ones; and the above principle of 
projections readily expresses the old coordinates of any point in 
terms of the new. 



Suppose, for instance, that we want to take for new origin the 
point O' of old coordinates OA-g, AO'-A, and for new axes of 
X asd Y lines ttuknigh O' obtained by rotating parallels to the old 
axes of X and y tlirough an angle 0 counter-clockwise. Construct 
(fid- ,S.l) the old nnd new co¬ 
ordinates ol any point E. Ex¬ 
pressing that the jirojections, 
first on the old axis of ,i and 
secondly on the old axis of v, of 
OP are equal to the sums of the 
projections, on those axes respec 
lively, of the part.s of the broken 
line OO'M'J’, we obtain : 

.1 — A + XcosW + Ycos (9 + ^ir) - 
A + X cos 9 - V sill 9 , 

and 

y—A + Xco.s (Jx - 91 + Y cos 9 =- 
A H X .sin (I + Y cos 0 . 

Be carefiilto observe that tluse FlO- 53 - 

forniulae do not apply to every 

conccivalile change of reference from one set of rectangular axes to 
another. It might have been required to take O'X, O'Y' lor the 
positive directions ol the new 'ixcsi, so that the change of dirivtioiis 
ol the axes could not be eficcted by rotation. We must then write 
- Y for Y in the alxive. 

Were the new axes oblique, making angles a, fi rcsiiectively with 
the old axis of x, and so inclined at the angle p - a, the same method 
would give the (ormulac 

x-A■^Xcoaa+Ycas/ 1 , y=:A + X sina + Y .sin p. 

18. The Conic Sections .—The conics, as they are now called, were 
at first defined as curves of intersection of plaiie.s and a cone; but 
Apollonius substituted a definition free from reference to sjiace of 
tliree dimensions. This, in oflect, is that a conic is the locus ol a 
point the di.stancc of which from a given ]ioint, called the focus, has 
a given ratio to its distance from a given luie, called the directrix 
(see Conic Skction). If c : i is the ratio, e is called the eccentricity. 
Tlio distances are considered signless. 

Take (A, A) for the focus, and ,Yccisa-fy3ina-p=-o for the 
directrix. ITieabsolute values of v/)(r-/0*+(y-A)*j andp-xcose- 
y sin « arc to have the ratio e: t ; and this gives 

(r _ A) ’ + (y - A)=- <’{/> - j cos a - y siii u)- 

as the general equation, in rectangular coordinates, of a conk. 

It is of the second degree, ami is the general cquatton of that 
degree. It, in fact, we multiply it by aii unknown X, we can, by 
solving six simultaneons equations in the six unknowns X, A, A,», p,«, 
so choose values for these as to make the coefficients in the equation 
equal to those in any equation of the second degree which may bo 
given. There is no failure of this statement in the apocial case 
when the given equation represents two straight lines, as in f 10, 
but there is speciality; il the two lines intersect, the intersection 
and either biseetor of the angle between them arc a locus and 
directrix ; if they are united in one line, any point On the line and a 
porpandkular to it through the point are: if they are parallel, 
the ease is a limiting one in which e and A’+A* have become Infinite 
while e “(A' + AS) remains finite. In the caue (jjij) bf an equation 
such as represents a circle there is another Instance of proceeding 
to a limit: e has to lieconir o, while ep remains finite ; moreover a 
is indeterminate. The centre of a circle is its focus, and its directrix 
has gone to infinity, having no special directior. This last fact 
illustrates the necessity, winch is also forced 00 plane geometry by 
three-dimen.sksnal considerations, of treating all points at infinity 
hi a plane as lying on a single straight line. 

Sometimes in reilucing an equation to the above focus and directrix 
form, we find for *, A, e, p, tan a, or some of them, only imaginary 
values, as quadratic equatione haw to be solved ; and we have in 
fact to contemplate the existence of entirely im^inary conics. 
For instance, no real values of x anti y satlrfy x*+ iy“+3 =^o. Even 
when the locus represented is real, we obtain, as a rule, four set.s of 
values of A, A, e, p, of whkh two sets arc imaginary ( a real conic 
has, be.sidoB two real foci and corresponding aircctrices, two others 
that are imaginary. 

In oblique as well as rectangular coordinates equotions of the 
.second degree represent eonto. 

19. The three Species of Conies. — A real conic, which does not 
degenerate into straight linos, is called an elllp.se, parabola-or hyper¬ 
bola according as e<, =, or si. To trace the three ioime it is 
best so to choo.se the axes of reference as to simplify tfeelr equations. 

In the case of a parabola, let ar be the distance between the given 
fbcuM and directrix, and take axes referred to which thoeo ore the 
point (c,e) and the line xw -c. The equation becomes (x-r)''+y‘'*= 
(x+c)y i.s. ySc4r.X. 

In the other cases, take a such that «(«*-#-’) Is the distance of focus 
from directrix, autd so cheoee axes that these are {ae, o) and x»ae' >, 
thus ge^ng the equation (x - aS)s+ y*»e*(* - su-')“, f,4. (i - e^** 4 - y*= 
a''‘(i-«‘). 'When Sd, t.s, In M '.sim of an ellipM, this may be 
written x»Ai’+yVfi’*t. where ; ana when as-i, i.e. 

In tha Case oi au hypefbBla, x»/«i»».ys/(i'»i, Whan 
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The axes tlius chosen for the cUipse and hyperbola are caUed the 

Igs. 54r35, jO i" conics of the three species, thus referred, 

are depicted. 

The oblique straiftht lines in fig. .56 are the asymptotes x/a = + yjb 
ol the hyperbola, lines to which the curve tends with unlimited 





closeness as it goes to infiniti'. '1 lie hypcriiola would have an equa¬ 
tion of the form .\y-i if referred to its asymptotes as axes, the co¬ 
ordinates being then oblique, unless a = li, in which case the hyperbola 
is called rectangular. An ellipse has two imaginary asymptotes. 
In particular a circle s--i-y-=«^ a particular ellipse, has ior asymp¬ 
totes the imaginary lines .1 — lV\' - i- These run from the centre 
to the so-calleil circular points at infinity. 

ao. J'angenls and Curvature .—Let (s', y') and (s' + /i, y' s- It) be 
two neighiwuring points P, P' on a curve. The equation of the line 
on whicn both lie is li{y - y') ~ k(x - a'). Now keep P fixed, and let 
P' move towards coincidence with it along the curve. The con¬ 
necting line will tend towards a limiting position, to which it can 
never attain us long as P and P' are distinct. The line which 
occiijiies this limiting position is the tanuent at P. Now if we sub¬ 
tract the equation of the curve, with (x', y') for the coordinates in it, 
from the liW equation in (x' + h, y' + k), we obtain a relation in h 
and A, which will, as a rule, be of the lorin o-AA 1 BA i-terms of 
higher degrees in h and A, where A, B and the other coefficients 
involve x' and y'. This gives A/A= - A/H 1 terms which tend to 
vanish as A and A do, so that - A ; B i.s the hmiting value tended to 
by A; A. Hence the equation of the tangent is B(y - y') -1- A |.t - x') s- o. 

The normal at (s', y') is the line through it at right angles to the 
tangent, and its equation is A(v - y') - B(a' - x') =0. 

In the case of the conic (a, h, r, /, g, k)(x, y, i)“—o we find that 
A/B - lax‘ + Av' + g)l{hx' + by' f /). 

We can obtain the coordinates of y, the intersection of the normals 
yP, yP' at (r', y') and (.I' + A, y'-l-A), and then, using the limiting 
value of A ; A, deduce those of its limiting position as P' moves up 
to P. This is the centre of curvature of the curve at P (v', y'), and 
is so called because it is the centre of the circle of closest contact 
with the curve at that point. That it is so follows from the facts 
that the closest circle is the limit tended to by the circle which touches 
the curve at P and passes through P', and that the arc from P to P' 
of this circle lies between the circles of centre Q and radii QR OP', 
which circles tend, not to different limits as P' moves up to P, l)ut 
to one. 'riie distance from P to the centre of curvature is tlio radius 
o) curvature. 

2 1. Differential Plane Geomefry.—The language and notation of the 
difierential calculus are very u.seful in the study of tangents and 
curvature. Denoting by ((, n) the current coordinate.s, we find, 
as above, that the tangent at a point (.1, y) of a curve is n-V- 
(f -x)dyjdx, where dyjdx is found from the equation of tlie curve. If 
this be /(*, y) = 0 the tangent is (( - x) {dffix) -I- (ij - y) (?//ciy) = 0. If ^ 
and (o, d) *ro the radius and centre of curvature at (x, y), we find that 
^(ii-je)=i -^(l-y/)''),5(/)-y) e= i-y/>*,y'y'‘ = (i-!-/>■■')'', where/>, q denote 
dyidx, d‘y/difl respectively. (See Infinitiisimal Calculus.) 

In any given case we can, at all events in theory, eliminate x, y 
between tne above equations for a-x and fi-y, and the equation 
of the curve, 'The resulting equation in (a, jj) represents the locus 
of the centre of curvature. This is the evolute of the curve. 

as. Polar CooriUnales. —In plane geometry the distance of any 
point P from a fixed origin (or jwle) O, and the inclination xOP of OP 


to a fixed line Or, determine the point: r, the numerical measure 
of OP, the radtus vector, and 8 , the circular measure of rOP, the 
inclination, are called polai- coordinates of P. The formulae r = 
r cos A, y s: r sin A connect Cartesian and polar coordinates, and make 
transition from either system to the other easy. In polar coordinates 
the equations of a circle through O, and of a conic with O as focus, 
take the simple forms r = 20 co.s (9 - o), r {i - e cos (A - a)} = i. The 
use of polar coordinates is very convenient in discussing curves 
which have properties of symmetry akin to that of a regular polygon, 
such curves for instance as r — a cos mS, with m integral, and also the 
curves called spirals, which have equations giving r as functions of 
8 itself, and not merely of sin 8 and cos 8 . In the geometry of 
motion under central forces the advantage of working with polar 
coordinates is great, 

23. Trilinear and Areal Coordinates. —Consider a fixed triangle 
ABC, and regard its sides as produced without limit. Denote, as 
in trigonometry, by a, b, c the positive numbers of units of a chosen 
scale contained in the lengths BC, CA, AB, by A, B, C the angles, 
and by A the area, of the triangle. We might, as in § 6, take CA, 
CB as axes of x and y, inclined at an angle C. Any point P {x, y) 
in the plane is at perpendicular distances y sin C and x sin C from 
CA and CB. Call these ft and o re.siwctively. The signs of ft and a 
are those of y and x, i.e. /S is positive or negative according as P lies 
on the same side of CA as B does or the opposite, and similarly ior a. 
An equation in {x, y) of any degree may, upon replacing in it x and y 
by a cosec C and ft cosec C, be written as one of the same degree in 
(0, ft). Now let 7 be the perpendicular distance of P from the third 
side AB, taken as positive or negative as P is on the C side of AB or 
not. The geometry of the figure tells us that «a 4 C7 = 2A. 
By means of this relation in a, ft, 7 we can give an equation con¬ 
sidered countless other forms, involving two or all of o, ft, 7. In 
particular we may make it homogeneous in a, ft, y: to do this we 
liave only to multiply the terms of every degree less than the highest 
present in the equation by a power of (00-I-i/i-t ryj/aA just sufficient 
to raise them, in each case, to the highest degree. 

We call (o, ft, 7) trilinear cnordtnates, and an equation in them 
the trilinear equation of the locus rejiresented. 'Trilinear equations 
arc, as a rule, dealt with in their homogeneous forms. An advantage 
thu.s gained is that we need not mean by (a, ft, 7) the actual measures 
of the perpendicular distances, but any properly signed numbers 
which have the same ratio two and two as these distances. 

In place of a, ft, 7 it is lawful to use, as coordinates s]iecifying 
the position of a point in the plane ol a triangle of reference ABC, 
any given multiples of these. For instance, we may use a - oa/rA, 
y-A^/aA, r-ry/rA, the properly signed ratios of the triangular 
areas PBC, I'CA, PAB to the triaiigular area ABC. These are called 
the areal coordinates of P. In areal coordinates the relation which 
enables us to make any equation homogeneous takes the simple 
form x + y + f-i ; and,'as before, we need mean by x, y, e, 111 a 
homogeneous equation, only signed numbers m the right ratios. 

Straight lines and conics are represented in trilinear and in areal, 
because in C^irtesiaii, coordinates by equations of tlie first and 
second degree.s re.spectively, and these degrees are preserved when 
the equations are made homogeneous. What must be said about 
points infinitely far oft in order to make universal the statement, 
to which there is no exception as long as finite distances alone are 
considered, that every homogeneous equation of the first degree 
represents a straight line ? Let the point of areal eoordmates 
{x', y', x') move infinitely far oft, and mean by x, y, x finite quantities 
in the ratios which -v', y', r' tend to assume as they become infinite. 
'The relation x' + y’ + e' = 1 gives that the limiting state of things 
tended to is expressed by x + y + This jiarticular equation ol 

the first degree is satisfied by no point at a finite distance : but we 
see the propriety of saying that it 1ms to be taken as sattsfied by 
all the points conceived of as actually at infinity. Accordingly the 
special property of these points is expressed by saying that tliey lie 
on a special straight line, of which the areal equation is ,vl y + x=^o. 
In trilinear coordinates this line at infinity has for equation aa s bft + 
cy~o. 

On tlie one special line at infinity parallel lines are treated as 
meeting. There are on it two special (imaginary) jioints, the circular 
points at infinity of § iq, through which all circles pass in the same 
sense. In fact if S =0 be one circle, in areal coordinates, 
S + (x + y-)-2)(/*-i-t»y 4-»2')=o may, by proper choice of I, tn, n, be 
made any other; since the added terms are once /* + wy + nx, and 
have the generality of any expression like a'x + h'yy c’ in Cartesian 
coordinates. Now these two circles intersect in the two points where 
either meets xyy + x~o as well as in two points on the radical axis 
fA- + my + ne=o. 

24. Let us consider the perpendicular distance of a point (a', ft', 7') 
from a line /a -I- mft 4- *17. We can take rectangular axes of Cartesian 
coordinates (for clearness as to equalities of angle it is best to 
choose an origin inside ABC), and refer to them, by putting expres¬ 
sions p-x cos A -y sin A, &c., for a &c.; we can then apply § 16 to 
get the peroendicular distance; and finally revert to the trilinear 
notation. 'The result is to find that the required distance is 
{la' + mft'+ny’)/{l, m, «}, 

where )/, m, n}^=aP+m‘t + n‘-2mH cos A-awl cos B- aim cos C. 

In areal coordinates the perpendicular distance from (x',y',t') 
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to lx + tny + m-0 Is 2A(/,r' + wv'+ »«')/{«/, bm, cn}. In both cases 
the coordinates are of course actual values. 

Now let f, 7|, f be the perpendiculars on the line from the vertices 
A, B, C, ».e. the points (r, o, o), {0, i, 0), (o, o, i), with signs in 
accord with a convention that oppositeness of sign implies rii.s- 
tinction between one side of the line and the other. Three applica¬ 
tions of the result above give 

J//-2A/{a/, bm, cn) =»;/»(-_f/n ; 

and we thus have the important fact that (*'+ Tiv' + fs' is the 
perpendicular distance between a point of areal coordinates (r'v'r') 
and a line on which the perpendiculars from A, B, C arc f, v, i' 
rc.spectlvely. We have also that ^v + tivh fr = o is the areal equation 
of the line on which the jierpendiculars are f, y, f; and, by equating 
the two expressions for the perpendiculars from (.v', y', z') on the 
line, that in all cases {«f, hri, cJj’-.tA*. 

25. Line-coordinates. Duality,—\ quite different order of ideas 
may be followed in applying analysis to geometry. The notion of a 
straight line specified may precede that of a point, and points may 
be, dealt with as the intersections of lines. The specification oi 
a line may be by means of coordinates, and that of a point by an 
equation, satisfied by the coordinates of lines which pass through it. 
Systems of line-coordinates will here be only briefly considered. 
Kvery such system is allied to some sy.stem of point-coordinates ; 
and space will be .saved by giving prominence to this fact, and not 
recommencing ah initio, 

Suppose that any particular system of point-coordinates, in which 
lx + my + nz^n may Represent any straight line, is before us : notice 
that not only are trilinear and areal coordinates such systems, but 
Cartesian coordinates also, since we may write ,r/z, yjz for the 
Cartesian ,r, y, and multiply through by z. The line is exactly 
assigned if /, m, n, or their mutual ratios, are known. Call (/, m, ») 
the coordinates of the line. Now keep .1, y, z constant, and let the 
coordinates of the line vary, but always so as to satisfy the equation. 
This equation, which we now write af + ym + ^Kno, is sati.sfied by 
the coordinates of every lino through a certain fixed point, and by 
those of no other line; it is the equatioti of that point in the line- 
coordinates /, m, H. 

I.ine-coordinates are also called tangential coordinates. A curve 
is the envelope of lines which touch it, as well as the locus of points 
which lie on it. A homogeneous equation of degree above the first 
in I, m, n is a relation connecting the coordinates of every line which 
touches some curve, and represents that curve, regarded as an 
envelope. For in.staucc, the condition that the line of coordinates 
(I, tn, «), i.e. the line of which the allied point-coordinate equation 
is lx i my + iiz-o, may touch a conic l>, c. /. g, *)(■*'! y> ■^>“”0, 
is readily found to be of the form (A, B, C, F, Cl, H)(/, m, n)'‘=o, 
i.e. to be of the second degree in the line-coordinates. It is not hard 
to show that the general equation of the second degree in f, m, n 
thus represents a conic ; but the degenerate conics of hiie-coordinates 
are. not line-pairs, as in point-coordinates, but point-pairs. 

The degree of the point-coordinate equation of a curve is the 
order of the curve, the number of points in which it cuts a straight 
line. That of the line-coordinate equation is its class, the number 
of tangents to it from a point. The order and class ot a curve are 
generally different when cither exceeds two. 

26. The system of line-coordinates allied to the areal system of 
point-coordinates has .special interest. 

The I, m, n of this system arc the perpendiculars f, ij, j" of § 24 ; 
and x’( + y y + z'j;= o is the equation of the point of areal coordinates 
(v', v', z'), i.e. is a relation which the perpendiculars from the vertices 
of the triangle of reference on every line through the point, but no 
other line, satisfy. Notice that a non-homogeneous equation of the 
first degree in (, ij, f does not, as a homogeneous one does, represent 
a point, but a circle. In fact x'f + y'>l + ^'f=R expresses the con¬ 
stancy of the iierpeiidicular distance of the fixed point 2''{ + y'7| + 
2'C=o from the variable line ((, ij, f), i.e. the fact that ({, ij, f) touches 
a circle with the fixed point for centre. The relation in any (, ij, f 
which enables us to make an equation homogeneous is not linear, 
as in point-coordinates, but quadratic, viz. it is the relation (af, hri, 
cf}'-'=4A’ of §24. Accordingly the homogeneous equation of the 
above circle is 

4A'''{a-'f + y'v + i'f)'* = h, cf) 

Every circle has an equation of this form in the present system of 
line-coordinates. Notice that the. equation of any circle is satisfied 
by those coordinates of lines which satisfy both z'f+ y'i)-t-»'f---o, 
the equation of its centre, and {o{, 671, cfl'-'s-o. This last equation, 
of which the left-hand side satisfies tlie condition for breaking up 
into two factors, represents the two imaginary circular points at 
infinity, through which all circles and tlieir asymptotes pasa 

There is strict duality in descriptive geometry between point-line- 
locus and line-point-ehvelope theorems. But m metrical geometry 
duality is encumbered by the fact that there is in a plane one special 
line only, associated with distance, while of special points, associated 
with direction, there are two: moreover the line is real, and the 
points toth imaginary. 

11 . Solid Analytical Geometry, 

ay. Any point in space may be specified by three coordinates. 
We consider three fixed planes of reference, and generally, as in all 


that follows, three which are at right angles two and two. They 
intersect, two and two, in lines x'Ox, y'Oy, z'Oz, called the axes 
of X, y, z respectively, and divide all space into eight parts called 
octants. If from any point P in space we draw PN parallel to 
zOz' to meet the plane xOy in N, and then from N draw NM parallel 



Fio. 57. Fig. 58. 


to yOv' to meet .I'Oi in M, the coordinates (.r, y, t) of 1 ’ arc the 
numerical measures of OM, MN, NP; in the case of rectangular 
coordinates these, are the perjicndicular distances of P from the three 
planes of reference. The sign of each coordinate is positive or 
negative as P lies on one side or the other of the corresiionding 
plane. In the octant delineated the signs arc t.aken all positive. 

In fig. 57 the delineation is on a plane of the paper taken parallel 
to the plane zO.r, the points of a solid figure being projected on that 
plane by parallels to .some chosen line through O in the po.sitive 
octant. Sometimes it is clearer to delineate, as in fig. 58, by pro¬ 
jection parallel to that line in the octant which is equally inclihed to 
O.v, Oy, Oz upon a plane ol the jiaper perpendicular to it. It is 
po.ssibie by parallel projection to dehiieatc eiiual scales along O.r, 
Oy, Oz by scales Imving any ratios we like along lines in a plane 
having any mutual iiidmatious we like. 

For the delineation of a surface of simple form it frequently 
suffices to delineate the sections by the cixinliiiatc planes; anil, in 
particular, when the surface bos symmetry aliout each coordinate 
plane, to delineate the 
quarter - sections be¬ 
longing to a single 
octant. Thus fig. .40 
conveniently repre 
sents an octant of the 
wave surface, which 
cuts each coordinate 
plane in a circle and 
an ellipse. Or we may 
delineate a series rif 
contour lines, i.e. sec¬ 
tions by planes parallel 
to xOy, or some other 
chosen plane; of course 
other sections may be 
Indicated too for 
greater clearness. Fur 
the delineation of a 
curve a good method 3 
is to represent, as 1''.. 5^. 

above, a scries of points 

B thereof, each accompanied by its ordinate PN, which serves to 
refer it to the plane of vy. The employment of stereographic 
projection is also interesting. 

28. In plane geometry, reckoning the line as a curve of the first 
order, we have only the point and the curve. In solid geometry, 
reckoning a line as a curve of the first order, and the plane as a surface 
of the first order, we have the point, the curve and the surface; 
but the increase of complexity is far greater than would hence at 
first si^ht appear. In plane geometry a curve is considered in 
connexion with lines (its tangents]; but in solid geometry the curve 
is considered in connexion with lines and planes (its tangents and 
osculating planes), and the surface also in connexion with lines and 
planes (its tangent lines and tangent planes); there are surfaces 
arising out of the line—cones^ skew surfaces, devetopables, doubly 
and triply infinite systems of lines, and whole classes of theories 
which have nothing analogous to them in plane geometry ; it is thus 
a very small part indeed of the subject which can be even referred 
to in the present article. 

In the ca.se of a surface we have between the coordinates {x, y, z) 
a single, or say a onefold relation, which can be represented by a 
single relation }{x, y, e)=o; or we may consider ^e coordinates 
expressed each ol them as a mven function of two variable para¬ 
meters p, q : the form Zmf(x, y) is a particular case of each of these 
modes oi representation ; in ow< word.s. we have in the first mode 
fix, y, z)=z-/(z, y). and in the second mode x=p, yr==q lor the 
expression of two of the coordinates in terms ol the parameters. 
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la th* cose ui » curv» w« huve l»twe«fi Uw ooQRlinat«» U. v. «> « 
twrfoM retaUm : twp. /{x, y., yTxf^o'glvl 

*ucii B lewbon ; >>, the ourv« v liuro cuzwidered as the interaectipn 
oi two afufacea (tut the curve is iKit always the complete intentectioj) 
ot two surfaces, a»d them arc hence difiicultics) ; or, uj^ain, the ct)- 
ordinates may be given each of them as a function of a single variable 
parameter. The form v where t\»>o of the coordinates 

are given m terms of the third, is a jiarticular case of each of these 
modes of reprc^ientation. 

29. The remarks under iilaiie geometry as to descriptive and 
metrical propositions, and as to the non-mctrical character of the 
method of coordinates when used for the proof of a descriptive 
proposition, iuiply also to solid geometry ; and thev might be 
illustrated in like manner by the instance of the theorem of the radical 
centre of four *pheres. The proof is obtained from the consideration 
that S and S' being each of them a function of the form x* + y'-‘ + z' + 
axJ, bv + fc i d, the diflerence S-Si' is a mere linear function of the 
coordinahss-, and conserjuentlv that S-S' = o is the equation of the 
I>lane eontamiiig the circle of inl<-rseetioi\ of the two splK-res S - o 
and S' o. 

30. Metrical 'I'heoty. —'I'lie foundation in igjlid geometry of the 
metrical theory is in fact the before-mentioned theorem tliat if a 
nnile right hue I’y be projected upon any other line OO' by lines 

perpendicular to 0()', then the length of the 
pro^tion P'Q' is equal to the lengtii of J\) 
mto the cosine oi its inclinatkm to F'y'—or 
(in the form in which it in now convenient 
to state tlie theorem) the iterpendicular 
distance I^'Q' of two parallel phiues is equal 
to the inoKned distance i\) into the uosine 
of the inclination. The priuoiple of §1(1. 
tliat the algebraical si^n of the projectmiis oi 
the sides of any closed polygon on any line is 
rero, or that the two sets oi sides of the 
polygon which connect a vertex A and a 
vertox B have the same sum of projeotvons 
on the lino, in sign and inagnitudp, as we pass 
from A to B, is apphcable when the sides do 
not all he in one plane. 

31. Consider tint skew-quadrilateral yMN]’, 
the sides QM, MN, Nl* being respectively 
jiaraUcl to the ttuee reotanguter axes Ojt, 
Oy, Or; let the lengths of these sides be 
f, 1;, ,(■, and that of the side QP be ». p; and 
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i(*t ilw losincs oi the inclinations (or say the coamo-mclmations) of 
ft to the three axes lie a, fi, 7; then projecting successively ou 
the three sides and on QP we have 

i, V, f-(m, g/ 3 , py, 

“■''I p- ati + ftit + y[, 

whence pi = f-’+ gp', which is the relation between a distance p 
and Its projections f, ,, f upon three reclangulat axes. And from 
the same equations wa obtain a'-* + | y" - 1, which is a relation con¬ 

nect iiig the co-sine-inclinations of a line to three rectangular axes 

Suppose ye have through Q any other line yT, and let the coaiue- 
iiiclmatmns of this to the axes be a', ft', y', and S be its coslne- 
mclinatioa to QP ; also let p be llie length of the proiectipn of oi* 
upon QT ; then pro|ectiug on QT we have 

p—a'l + d'v-i y'P' pb 

And in the last erjuation substituting for y f their values pa 
pfi, py we find ' 

6 — aa + ftfi'Jf yy', 

which is an pprcssiou for the mutual cosme-incUuation of two 
lilies, the cosine-inclmations of which to the axes are a, 3, y and 
“li v'jespectiYcW. We have of course a'' + S= + V-‘= i and 
a * -t pl*+ 7^— t : and hence also 

l (o* + y) (»'■ + d"'+ 7'’) - (aa' + 33' 4 - 77')'-, 

= (37 - 3'7)s -e (70 '-y'ay-i. (o 3 ' ; 

•o that th* «ise of the ioebuation caa only b» expressed as a square 
toot. XImm formulae arc the foundation of spherical trigonometry, 

3 *- SfxdiglU Linsa, Pfaurr and Spheres .—'ine foregoing fonnulae 
give at OBoe the oquatioiis of these fact. 

Bor tot, t»l^ Q to be a Swl point, coordmates (a. fc, c), and 
the cosine-laclinatiaaB (a, 3, 7) to be constant, then B will be a 
pomt in the line thraiigh Q in the direction thus detetqnined; or, 
taking («, y, a) for ito coordiaates, these will be the current co- 
ovdiiuite^ ol a. pohifr in the hue, Tb« values of if tlicn are 
♦ and! wo thus have 

M-a y~b s-c 

wlifah (omittwn) the last equation, =p) arc the equations of the line 
VVOBgh ttie point (a, f, r), tfie cosine-iuelinatipn? to the axes being 
*4 quantities being connected by the relation 

a -t 3 *+ 7*» r. This cmation may bp omitted, and then a, 3 , 7. 
S^Satlo* 'H'ud, will only he proportipnal, to the ooswe- 

uii^ the last e<}nAtion, and yrlting 

•*j y, + "A i> + flBi l! +w» 
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these are. expre^n*. for the current coordinates in terms of a 
parameter p, which is in fact the distance from the fixed point 

=0!,* i® coondinates {x, y, e) axe connsoted by 

any tw Imasr equations, these equations can always be brought 

represent^aUne^”* equations 

*‘‘’‘‘"8 ‘or greater simplicity the point Q to be coincident 

diculardi^t'*^"*’ ^ ^ constant, tlien p is tlie perpen- 

diQiuar distance of a plane from the origin, and a', 3', 7' are the cosine- 
mclmations of this Wnce tp the axSs (a''4V4^®=-ir “i, 
any ptimt in this plane, and taking its coordinates to be (a , y . e) then 
Scomes^"^*^ '* foregoing equation /> = «'t+ 3 'e + 7'p 

a'x + ^'y + y'e^/., 

which is tlte equation of the plane in question. 

If, more generaJly, y is not coincident with the origin, then 
taku^ Its coordinates to be (a, b, c), and writing p. instead otp, the 
equation is ’ /'> 

“'(■r -4 + 3 '(y- 6 ),+ 7 .'(r-c)=p,; 

and we thence have pj.p-p-(aa' + bfi' + ty'), which is an expres,sion 
in cuestmT’”"'^"^" “ distance of the point (a, b, r) from t& plane 

It is obvious that any linear equation Ax -1 By + Cr H D o between 
tlie coordinates can always be brough^t into’ the foregoing form, 
ana nence that such an cfluation represents a plane. 

Q ^ point, coordinates la, 6 , r), 

the distance QR to be constant, say tlihi is ^d, then, as 
’if - >'- 0 . -d the equation 

b-«)''+(;'- 6 )i’ + ( 2 -c)'i= 3 .i. 

which is the equation of the sphere, coordinates of the centre:^ fa b c\ 
andrBdius= 3 . ' ’ > '■ 

A juatoic equation wherein the terms of tlie sreond order are 
+ vii. an equation 

.1- I AA'+Hy f-Cr-f-I) o, 

can always, it is clear, be brought into the foregoing form; and it 
tous appears that this is the equation of a spliere, coordinates of 

tbecetoe - iA, - JB, "•JC,andsquarcdnidius,=: j(iAi4-Bi-(.C'd -D. 

, 3 ?' Cyrtmfws, Cones, eitled Surjaces.—H the two equations of a 
straight hw.' involve a parameter to wliich any value may be givoti 
we have a singly infinite system of lines. They cover a suriace, aud 
the equation of the .surface is obtained by oliminating the parameter 
between tlve two equations. o i ,1, 

If the lines all pum through a given point, then the surfaio is a 
cone; lusil, m particular, if the lines are all parallel to a given line 
thou the Bursace is a eybiider. ’ 

Befiinning with this last case, suppose the lines are parallel to 
the ime x^mx, y-m, the equations of a line of the system are 
r=m»-fo ya=«r 4 .fc,—where a, 3 are supposed to be functions of 
the vanable parameter, or, what is the same thing, there is liefween 
them a relation /(a, ijEo: we have axtx~mn, b=y-ns and the 
re.sult of the elimination of the parameter therefore is ftx-mx 
y-m) ~o, which ia thus the general equation of the cylinder the 
generating lines whereof are parallel to the line r = mt y^ae 'Iho 
equathm of the^tion by the plane r==o is Hx, y):^o, and conversely 
^ determined by means of its curve of inlorsection 
with the plane r=:o, then, taking the equation of this curve to be 
Hx, v) o, the equatioo oi the cylinder a/(x-me, y - nxl=o. Thus 
If the curve ot intersection be the circle (r-.0)44-(y-3)11=we 
Jtf-rnu-ay‘+ (y-m-p)>=Y‘ as the equation of an oblique 
cyhndw oa this base, and thus also (Ar-a)“+(y- 3 )i=711 as the 
aquation of the right cylinder. 1 ly Pi 7 a* me 

If the lines all pass through a given point (a, b, c), then the equa¬ 
tions of a luje are X - a-a(e-c), y-bxtf/(t ~ r), where a, 3 are 
runctioas of the vanable parameter, or, what is the same thing 
there exists between them an equation /(a, 3) ; the elimination 

of the parameter gives, therefore, y^'j=o; and this 

^nation, or, what Is the same thing, any homogeneous equation 
/(A -^ y-, 3 s-c)=,o, or, taking / to be a rational and integral 
functoi of tta order «, say (») (x - a, y - i, r - «>" = o, ia the general 
pquqtion of tlH' cone having the point (a, i>, c) for ito vertex. Taking 
the vertex to. be at the origin, the equation is CHx, y, r)."=.o; and 
m partleular, (*)(*, y, s)'i»o Is the equation of a cone of the second’ 
oeder, or quauarioone, having the origm for its vertex. 

34. In tlie gcncial case of a singly infinite syetom of lines, the 
loous IS A ruled surface (or reguins). Now, when a line is changing 
ito poBitfan ia space, it may be looked upon as in a state of turning 
about some pomt in itself, wbifa that pomt is, as a rule, in a state of 
moving out of^ tfie p l an e in which the turning takes place. If in- 
stantancqnily it ia only in a state of turning, it is usual, tbongh not 
strictly accurate, to say that it intersects its consecutive position. 

A regulus such that consecutive lines on it do not intersect, in this 
sense, is called a skew surface, or scroU; one on which they do is 
cnM a devefapable nutiaoe oe tout. 

Suppose, for iastanec, that the aquntiiMU of a lea* (depending op 
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the vfcriabla parameter fl) are ^ + = + 

a c \ b) a c e\ bj' 

Z- A'2 v 2 

then, eliminating e, we have or say + = i, 

a‘ c- b‘ ■' a-* (• 

the equation oi a quadric surface, afterwards called the hyjicrboloid 
of one sheet: this surface is consequently a scroll. It is lu be re¬ 
marked that we liave upon the surface a second singly infinite 
series of lines ; the equations of a line of this second system (de¬ 
pending on the vai'iablc parameter ip) arc 

It IS easily shown that any line of the one system intersects every 
line of the other system. 

Considering any curve (of double curvature) whatever, the tangent 
line.s of the curve form a singly infinite system of lines, each line 
intersecting the consecutive line, of the .sy.stem,—that i.s, they luriti 
a developable, or torse; the curve and torse are thus inseparably 
connected together, forming a .single geometrical figure. An osculat¬ 
ing plane of the curve (see J 38 below) is a tangent plane of the torse 
all along a generating line. 

35. Tratislurmalion oj CoordiHofs*.—There is no difficulty in 
changing the origin, and it is for brevity assumed that the origin 
remains unaltered. We have, then, two sets of rectangular axes, 
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7 ig 


Or, Oy, Os, and Or,, Oy, 
shown by the diagram— 


0>„ the mutual cosine-inclinations bemg 


I " 

7 / ] ‘ 

»■., j a 

fl i 7 , 

Vi 1 

fi' 7 i 


P" 7" j 


that is, o, pi, y are the cosino-inclinations ol Or, to 0 .i-, Oy, Or; 
a', ft', y' tliose of Oy^ i&c. 

And tlihs diagram gives also the linear expres.sious of the co¬ 
ordinates (r,, y„ r.) or (r, y, r) of either set in terms of those of the 
other set; we thus have 

i», = oir-iMy i-T ». + 

V, ” «;.«+y + y a, y - /to, + U'yi + fl"*i, 


r, a'x 4 - ff'y 4 , 


«-yi!i 4 Vy ,4 7 "r,, 


which are obtained by projection, as above ejcjilained- ICach of 
these equations is, in tact, nothing else than the beiore-meutioaed 
equation ^ssa'f 4 ^’y 4 Y'i’i adapted to the problem in hand. 

Hut we have to consider the relations between the nine coefficients. 
Hy what precedes, or by the conskletation that wc must have 
identically r“4y*4rf's3*j“'* >',“ 41 ,“, it appears that tliese sattsfy 
the relations— 


«* 4 - 7 * -1 

a'* -i -1 

+7"^ 


H- a'* + tt"’’ • 1 
3 * + ^* -1 

y + y* +y'a 

4 -y 7 " = b 
a"a +/ 5"3 + 7”7 “=0 
m' 4 - 4-77 “0 


70 4 - 7'a^ 4 - 7'V' — 0 
Ai 94 * 4*^0 j 

cither of fiix equ^tioivi b«i»g implied in the other set. 

It follows th^t the .square of the detenxununt 

i 

« . /* . 7 
o', /S'. 7' 
0", S", 7" 



is-i; and hence that the deternaitnint itself iss j 1, The dis¬ 
tinction of the two cases is an important one; if the determinant is 
= 41, then the axes Or,, Oy„ Or, are such that they can by .i 
rotation about O be brought to coincide with Or, Oy, Or respect¬ 
ively; if it i 3 = - I, then they cannot. But in the latter case, by 
measuring r,, y„ r, in tU' opposite directions we change the sigtis of 
all the coefTicient.s and so mase the determinant to be 4 i ; hence 
the former case need alone be caasideced, and it is accordingly 
assumed that the detervinant is —41. This being so, it is foutfd 
that we have the equality n=^y’ -p'y', and eight like ones, 
obtained from this by cyclical interchanges of the letters a, y, 
and of unaccented, singly and doubly accented letters. 

36. The nine cosine-mclmations above are, as has been seen, 
connected by six equations. It ought then to be possible to express 
them all in terms of three potanieters. An elegant means of doing 
this has been given by Rodriguea, who has shown that the tabular 



! 

y 

s 

•*1 


2 (\li~r) 

2 (kX 4 -m) 

yi 

3 (V 4 *m) 

I-X>4g»-M* 

a(ai' 4 X) 

*1' 

2 {r\~n) 

2(g» 4 X.) 

I-.X»-g» 4 *’ 


tiia metnii^ being that the ooefficicDta in the- transformotiim ore 
fraction with numenttoM eicpreased.as.iitthe taUe, and the coaunwi 
dmominator. 


37. T)u Specits of Qniulric Surfaces. —Surfaces represented by 
equations of the second degree are called ^adrie surfaces. Quodrk 
surfaces are either proper or special. The sjiecial ones arise when the 
coefficients in the general equation are hmited to satisfy certain 
special equations; they comprise (j) plane-pairs, including in 
particular one plane twice repeated, and (j) cones, including In 
particular cylinders; there is but one form of cone, but cylinders 
may be elliptic, parabolic or hyperbolic. 

.\ discussion ol the general equation of the second degree shows 
that the proper quadric surfaces are of five kind.s, represented 
re.spectivety, when referred to the most convenient axes of reference, 
by equalions of the five types (u and b positive) 


(') 

(“) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 
(.I) 


‘ft J)* 

+ elliptic 

A- 

Z-- - hvr'Mholic pauiboloid 

2/» ■ ^ * 

+ I, (‘llipsoitJ. 

: I, liyiK’ilx)Iokl ot ou'' .shoot. 

- - 1, liypoiIxiloitl ol t\\o shools. 


V' 

^ i! “ 

.r« v'’ jr'J 


Tt is at oiKo seen that tho.so aro distinct .surfaces; and the equa 
lions also show vorv readily the 
general form and mode of genera¬ 
tion of the several surfai e*s. 

In the elliptic paraboloid (fig. Ol) 
the .sections by the planes of r.v saiul 
zv are the parabolas 

s-*" 

Sa’ W’. 

having the common axes Oc; and 
the section by any plane r- 7 
l»arallcl to that of .ty is the ellip.se 



•'*' 4- V . 

'>"‘to + i 26 ' 


Fin. ()i. 


so that the surface Is jjoiieiated liy 
a variable ellipse moving parallel to itself uloiig Die parabolas as 
directrices. 

Ill Die hyperbolu paralioloid (fig.s. 6j and fij) Die sectioiii, by the 

planes of , rj' are Dii'ii.irabol.is.-, - having Die opposite 

/ft 2» 

axes Oc, Or', and the .section liy a plane r-v imrsllel to Dint of 
1/^ 

4-y is the liypei Ixila 7 " ^ wlucli has its transverse axis purallei 
to O.r or Oy according as y is positive or negative. The siirliice is tlius 




I'm. 62. 


Fig. 63, 


generated by a variable hyperbola moving parallel to itself along 
.he parabolas as directrices. The form is best .seen from fig. 63, 
which represents the sec¬ 
tions by planes parallel to 
the plane of xy, or say the 
contour lines; the con¬ 
tinuous lines are the sec¬ 
tions above the plane of 
xy, and the dotted lines 
the sections b«low this 
plaiM. The form is, in 
fact, that of a saddle. 

In the ellipsoid (fig. 64) 
the sections, by the planes 
of *», ry, and xy are each, 
of them an ellipse, and the 
section by any parallel 
plane is also an ellipse. 

The surhCoe may bo con. , . _ 

sidend as genemted by 
an,ellipse moving parallel to itsdi along two ellipaes as directrices. 
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In the hyperboloid oi one sheet (fig. 6j), the sections by the planes 
of tx, ty are the hyperbolas 


7 * «• 



1 , 


having a common conjugate axis zOi' • the section by the plane of 
.T, y, and that by any parallel plane, is an ellipse ; and the surface 
may be con.sidererl a.s g<-nerated by a variable ellipse moving parallel 
to itself along the two hyperbolas a.s directrices. If we imagine two 
equal and parallel circular disks, their points connected by strings 
of equal lengths, so that these are the generators of a right circular 
cylinder, and if we turn one of the disks about its centre through an 
angle in its plane, the strings in their new positions will be one 
system of generators of a hyperboloid of one sheet, for which a=:t; 
and if wo turn it through the same angle in the opposite direction. 


z 



we get in like manner the generators of the other system ; there will 
lx- the same general configuration when a + i. The hyperbolic 
jiaraboloid is also covered by two systems of rectilinear gencTators 
as a method like that used in ji 34 establishes without difficulty. 
The figures should be studied to see how they can lie. 

In the hyperboloid of two sheets (fig. bb) tlie sections by the planes 
of r.i and sy are the hy))erlx)las 

.1“ «'■' 

..= 1. .i-'i.. -I, 


having a common transverse axis along j'Or; the .section by any 
plane r i 7 parallel to that of zy is the ellipse 


provided 7“-^“, and the surface, consisting of two distinct portions 
or sheets, may be considered as generated by a variable ellipse 
moving parallel to itself along the hyperbolas as directrices. 

38. Differenlial Geometry of Curves. —For convenience consider the 
coordinates {,1, v, i) of a point on a curve in siiacc to be given as 
functions of a variable parameter H, which may in particular be one 
of themselves. Use the notation ,1', »" (or dx/df, i‘xld(t‘, and simi¬ 
larly as to y and z. Only a few iormulae will be given. Call the 
current coordinates ({, ij, f). 

The tangent at {x, y, z) is the line tended to as a limit by the 
connector of {x, y, x) and a neighbouring point of the curve when the 
latter moves up to the former : its equations arc 

{(- -'•)/*•' -- (v - y)/y'=-- (C - z)/z'. 

The osculating plane at (.», y, e) is the plane tended to as a limit by 
that through {x, y, z) and two neighbouring points of the curve as 
these, remaining distinct, both move up to '.r, y, x) ; its one equation 
is 

{( - iv'x' - y'z'} + (ij - y) (--'.1" - .'",rT H. (f - f) (t'y' - -v'y'l - o. 

The normal plane is the plane through (.r, y, z) at right angles to the 
tangent line, i.e. the plane 

•t'lf - -t) + .->■'(’! - y) + i'(f - f) "-0. 

It cuts the o.sculating plane in a line called the principal normal. 
Every line through (*, y, x) in the normal plane is a normal. The 
normal perpendicular to the osculating plane is called the binormal. 
A tangent, principal normal, and binormal are a convenient set of 
rectangular axes to use as tho.se of reference, when tho nature of a 
curve near a point on it is to fie discussed. 

Through (x, y, z) and three neighbouring points, all on the curve, 
passes a single sphere ; and as the three points ail move up to (x, y, s) 
continuing distinct, the sphere tends to a limiting sire and position. 
The limit tended to is the sphere of closest contact with the curve at 
(t, y, z) ; its centre and radius arc called the centre and radius of 
tpkericai curvature. It cuts the osculating plane in a circle, called the 
circle of absolute curvature ; and the centre and radius of this circle 
are the centre and radius of absolute curvature. The centre of 


absolute curvature is the limiting position of the point where the 
principal normal at {x, y, z) is cut by the normal plane at a neighbour¬ 
ing point, as that point moves up to (x, y, z). 

jy. Differential Geometry of Surfaces .—Let (x, y, x) be any chosen 
point on a surface /(x, y, x) -0. As a second point of the surface 
moves up to (x, y, x), its connector with (x, y, r) tends to a limiting 
position, a tangent line to the surface at (x, y, x). All these tangent 
lines at (x, y, r), obtained by approaching (x, y, x) from different 
directions on a surface, lie in one plane 

This plane is called the tangent plane at (x, y, x). One line through 
lx, y, z) is at right angles to the tangent plane. This is the normal 



The tangent plane Is cut by the surface in a curve, real or imaginary, 
with a nude or double point at (,v, y, x). Two of the tangent lines 
touch this curve at the node. I'liey arc called the " chief tangents ” 
[Haupt-tangenten) at (.v, v, z) ; they have clo.ser contact with the 
surface than anv other tangents. 

In the case of a quadric surface the curve of intersection of a 
tangent and the surface is of the second order and has a node, 
it must therefore consist of two straight lines. Consequently a 
<iuadric surface is covered by two sets of straight lines, a pair through 
every point on it; these are imaginary for the ellipsoid, hyperboloid 
of two sheets, and elliptic paraboloid. 

A surface of any order is covered by two singly infinite systems 
of curves, a pair through every point, the tangents to which arc all 
chief tangents at their respective points of contact. These are 
called chief-tangent curves ; on a quadric surface they are the above 
straight lines, 

40. The tangents at a point of a surface which bisect the angles 
between the chief tangents are called the principal tangents at the 
point. They arc at right angles, and together with the normal 
constitute a convenient set of rectangular axes to which to refer the 
surface wdieii its properties near the (xiint are under discussion. 
At a special point which is such that the chief tangents there run 
to the circular points at infinity in the tangent plane, the principal 
tangents arc indeterminate; such a special point is called an umbtlic 
of the surface. 

There are two singly infinite sy.stems of curves on a surface, a 
pair cutting one another at right angles through every point upon it, 
all tangents to which are principal tangents of the surface at their 
respective points of contact. These are called lines of curvature, 
because oi a projicrty next to be mentioned. 

As a point moves in an arbitrary direction on a surface from 
coincidence with a chosen point 1’, the normal at it, as a rule, at 
once fails to meet the normal at F ; but, if it takes the ilirectioii of a 
line of curvature through P, tliis is instantaneously not tlie case. 
We hai’e thus on the normal two centres of curvature, and the 
distances of these from the jxiint on the surface are the two pritacpal 
radti of curvature oi the surface at that point; these are also the radii 
of curvature of the sections of the surface by planes through the 
normal and the two principal tangents respectively ; or say they are 
the radii of curvature of the norm^ sections through the two principal 
tangents respectively. Take at the point the. axis of x in the direction 
oi the normal, and tliose of ,x and y in the directions of the principal 
tangents respectively, then, if the radii of curvature be a, b (tlie .signs 
being such tliat the coordinates of the two centres of curvature are 
x=a and x = b respectively), the surface has in the neighbourhood 
of the i>oint the form of the paraboloid 


' 2 o 24 


and tlie chief-tangents arc determined by the equation o~~ + 

The two centres oi curvature may be on the same side of the point 
or on opposite sides ; in the former ca.se a and 4 have the same sign, 
the paraboloid Is elliptic, and the chief-tangents are imaginary; 
iu the latter case a and b have opposite signs, the paraboloid is 
hyperbolic, and tlie chief-tangents are real. 

The normal sections of the surface and the paraboloid by the same 
plane have the same radius of curvature; and it thence readily 
follows that the radius of curvature of a normal section of the surface 
by a plane inclined at an angle e to that of xx is given by the equation 
1 cos's sin's 
g o 4 ' 


The section in question is that by a plane through the normal 
and a line in the tangent plane inclined at an angle S to the principal 
tangent along the axis of x. To complete the theory, consider tlie 
section by a plane having the same trace upon the tangent plane, 
but inclined to the normal at an angle 0; then it is shown without 
difficulty (Meunier’s theorem) that the radius of Curvature of this 
inclined section of the surface is = g cos 0. 

Acthorities. —^The above article is largely based on that by 
Arthur Cayley in tho 9th edition of this worki Of early and im¬ 
portant recent publications on analytical geometry, .special mention 
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is to be made of R. Descartes, Giomilrie (Leyden, 1637); John 
Wallis, Traclatus d» sectionibus conicis nova mttnodo expositis (1655, 
Opera mathemalUa, i., Oxford, 1695) ; de I'Horoital, I raiti anatytipu 
des sections coniques (Paris, 1720); Leonhard Euler, Introducho in 
ancUysin infinitorum, ii. (Lausanne, 1748); Gupard Monge, " Appli¬ 
cation d'algibre i la gtomftrie ” (Journ. Ecole Polytech., 1801) ; 
Julius Plucker, Analytisch-qeometrtsche Entmchelungen, 3 Bde. 
(Eswn, 1828-1831); System der analytischen Geometric (Berlin. 
1835) : G. Salmon, A Treatise on Conte .Sections (Dublin, 1848; 
6th ed., London, 1879) ; Ch. Briot and J. Bouquet, Lefons de geo- 
mftrie analytiqne (Paris, 1851 ; i6th cd., 1897); M. Chasles, Iraite 
de gtomftrie supMeure (Paris, 1852) ; Wilhelin Fiedler, Anatytische 
Geometric der Kegelschnitte nach G. Salmon frei bearbeitet (Leipzig, 
5te Aufl., 1887-1888) ; N. M. Ferrers, An Elementary Treatise on 
Trilinear Coordinates (London, 1861); Otto Hesse, Vorlesnngett 
aus der analytischen Geometric (Leipzig, 1865, r88i); W. A. Whit¬ 
worth, Trilinear Coordinates and other Methods of Alodern Analytical 
Geometry (Cambridge, 1866); J. Booth, A ‘Irealise on Some blew 
Geometrical Methods (London, i., 1873; ii., 1877); A. Clebsch- 
F. Lindemann, Vorlestiiigen itber Geometric, Bd. i. (Leipzig, 1876, 
2te Aufl., 1891) ; R. Baltser, Analytische Geometric (Leipzig, 1882) : 
Charlotte .\. Scott, Modern Methods of Analytical Geometry (London, 
1894) ; G. Salmon, .8 Treatise on the Analytical Geometry of three 
Dimensions (Dublin, 1862 ; 4th e<l., 1882) ; .Salmon-Fiedler, Analv- 
tische Geametrie des Raiimes (Leipzig, 1863; 4te Aufl., 1898); P. 
Frost, Solid Geometry (London, 3rd ed., 1886; ist ed.. Frost and 
J. Wolstenholme). See also E. Pascal, Repertorio ill maiemaliche 
.luperiori, II. Geomelria (Milan, iqoo), and articles now appearing 
in the Bncyhlobadie der mathematisckcii Wissenschaften, Bd. iii. i, 2. 

(E. B. El..) 

V. Link Geomktrv 

Line geometry is the name applied to those geometrical 
investigations in which the straight line replaces the point as 
element. Just as ordinary geometry deals primarily with points 
and sy.stcm.s of points, this theory deals in the first instance 
with straight linc.s and systems of .straight lines. In two dimen¬ 
sions there is no necessity for a .special line geometry, inasmuch 
as the straight line and the point are interchangeable by the 
principle of duality ; but in three dimensions the straight line 
is its own reciprocal, and for the better discussion of systems 
of lines wc rcqtiirc some new apparatus, c.g., a system of co¬ 
ordinates applicable to straight lines rather than to points. 
The essential features of the subject are most easily elucidated 
by analytical methods ; we shall therefore begin with the notion 
of line coordinates, and in order to emphasize the merits of the 
system of coordinates ultimately adopted, we first notice a 
system without these advantages, but often useful in special 
investigations. 

In ordinary Ciartesian coordinates the two equations of a straight 
line may I>e reduced to the lorm y-rjr + .t, x — tx + ii, and r, s, t, it 
may be’ regarded as the tour coordinates of the line. These co¬ 
ordinates lack symmetry : moreover, in changing from one base of 
reference to another the tran.sformation is not linear, so that the 
degree of an equation is deprived of real significance. For purposes 
of the general theory we employ homogeneous coordinates; it 
x,y^s,w, and are two points on the line, it is easily verified 

that the six determinants of the array 

I ••riV|f,w, I 

I I 

are in the same ratios for all point-pairs on the line, and further, 
that when the point coordinates undergo a linear transtormation 
so also do these six determinants, Wc therefore adopt these six 
determinants for the coordinates of the line, and express them by the 
symlxjls I, X, m, n, «. ” where f = 2,11/., - XjU/„ X = yjZ.,-yj„ &c. 
There is the further advantage that it a,6,c,i/i and be two 

planes through the line, the i.x determinants 

I a,h,c,d, I 

I I 

are in the same ratios as tlie foregoing, so that except as regards a 
factor of proportionality we have \~biC,, - b./:,, f — ,, &c. 

The identical relation i\ + mti + nr = o reduces the number of inde¬ 
pendent constants in the six coordinates to four, for we are only 
concerned with their mutual ratios; and the quadratic character 
of this relation marks an essential difference between point geometry 
and line geometry. The condition of intersection of two lines is 

t\' +1’\ + mil' -t m V -t »>■' + u'e “ 

where the accented letters refer to the second line. If the coordinates 
are Cartesian and /, m, n are direction cosines, the quantity on the 
left is the mutual moment of the two lines. 

Since a line depends on four constants, there are three distinct ty^ 
of configurations arising in line geometry—those containing a trimy- 
infinite, a doubly infinite and a singly-infinite number of lines ; they 
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are called Complexes, Congruences, and Ruled Surfaces or Skews 
respectively. A Complex is thus a system of lines satisfying one 
condition—that is, the coordinates are connected by a single relation ; 
and the degree of the complex is the degree of this equation supposing 
it to be algebraic. The lines of a complex of the nth degree which 

f iass through any point he on a cone of the nth degree, those which 
le in any plane envelop a curve of the nth class and there are n lines 
of the complex in any plane (lencil; the last statement combines 
the former two, for it shows that the cone is of the nth degree and 
the curve is of the nth class. To find the lines common to four 
complexes of degrees n,, n„, n„ n„ wc have to solve five equations, viz, 
the tour complex equations together with the quadratic equation 
connecting the fine coordinates, therefore the numlier of common 
lines is 2n]n,pi,,H,. .\s an example of complexes we have the lines 

meeting a twisted curve of the nth degree, which form a complex 
of the nth degree, 

A Congrtieiiee is the set of lines satisfying two conditions : thus 
a finite number m of the lines pass through any i>oint, and a finite 
number n he in any plane ; these numliers arc called the degree 
and class respectively, and the congruence is symbolically written 
(m, «). 

The simplest example of a congruence is the .system of lines 
constituted by alt those that pass through m imints and those that 
lie in « iilanes ; through any other point there pass m of these lines, 
and in any otlicr plane there he «, therefore the congruence is of 
degree m and class 11. It has been shown by G. H. Halphen that the 
number ol lines common to two congruence.s ismm'-t««', which may 
be verified by taking one of them to Ik- ol this simiile type. The 
lines meeting two fixed lines form the general (1, i) congruence; 
and the chords ol a twisted culiic form the general tym- ol a (i, 3) 
congruence ; Halphen’s re.stilt shows that two twister! cubics have 
m general tun common chords. As regards the analytical treatment, 
the difl’ie.ultv is of the same nature as that arcsing in the theory of 
curves in space, for a congruence is not in general the complete 
intersection of two complexes. 

A Rilled Surface, Regulus or Shew is a configuration of lines 
which satisfy three conditions, and therelore deiu-nd on only one 
parameter. Such lines all he on a surface, for we cannot <lraw one 
through an arbitrary point; only one line passes through a point of 
the surlace ; the simplest example, that ol a quadric surface, is 
really two skews on the same surface. 

The degree of a ruled surface qua line geometry is the number of 
its generating lines contained m a linear complex. Now the numlier 
winch meets a given line is the degree of the surface qua jioint geo¬ 
metry, and as the lines meeting a given hue lorm a particular ca.se 
of linear complex, it follows that the degree is the .same from which¬ 
ever point ol view we regard it. The lines common to three com¬ 
plexes of degrees, 11,H.,*#, form a ruled surface of degree 2«,ii.pij; 
but not every ruled surface is the complete intersection of three 
complexes. 

In the case of a complex of the first degree (or linear complex] 
the lines through a fixed point lie m a jilane called the polar plane 
or nul-plane ol that point, and those lying in a fixed plane ,, „ 
pass through a point called the nul-iKiint or pole of the . 

plane. If the nul-plane ol A pass tliroiigh B, then the ' ' 

nul-plane of B will jiass through A ; the nul-iilaties ol all points on 
one line 1 , pass througli another line l,^. The relation la-tween /, and 
I, is reciprocal; any line of the complex that meets one will also 
meet the other, and every line meeting both belongs to the complex. 
They arc called conjugate or jiolar lines with respect to the comjilex. 
On these principles can be founded a theory of reciprocation with 
respect to a linear complex. 

This may be aptly illustrated by an elegant example due to A. 
Voss. Since a twisted cubic can be made to .satisfy twelve conditions, 
it might be supposed that a finite number could he drawn to touch 
lour given lines, but this is not the cas<-. For, siip|)Ose one such can 
be drawn, then its reciprocal with respect to any linear complex 
containing the four lines is a curve of the third class, t.e. another 
twisted cubic, touching the same four lines, which are unaltered 
in the process of reciprocation ; as there is an infinite number of 
complexes containing the four lines, there is an infinite number of 
cubics touching the four lines, and the problem is poristic. 

The following are some geometrical constructions relating to the 
unique linear complex that can be drawn to contain five arbitrary 
lines: 

To construct the nul-planc of any point O, we ob.seryc that the 
two lines which meet any four of the given five are conjugate lines 
of tlie complex, and the line drawn through O to meet them is 
therefore a ray of the complex; similarly, by choosing another 
four wc can find another ray through O: these rays lie in the nul- 
plane, and there is clearly a result involved that the five lines so 
obtained all lie in one plane. A reciwocal construction will enable 
us to find the nul-point of any plane, ftoceeding now to the metrical 
properties and the statical and dynamical applications, we remark 
that there is just one line such that the nul-planc of any point on it 
is perpendicular to it. This is called the central axis; if d be the 
shortest distance, 9 the angle between it and a ray of the complex, 
then d tan e = p, where p is a conatant called the pitch or parameter. 
Any system of forces can be reduped to a force R along a certain line, 
ana a couple G perpendicular to that line ; the lines of nul-momi-nl 
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lor tt>e *y»tenj torm a Uneai; oompjflx of which the given bne la to 
cmtial axix and to quotwnt G/R is the pitch. Any raobcrn ot a 
rigid body can be reduced to a screw motion about a certain hue, 

I c tp iin unKuIfbT vciooity u> about fcliat line combined with a Imcax. 
v'eiocity « along the line. The plane dn),wn through wy point 
norpondicular to the direction of its motion ts its aul-plane with 
respect to a linear complex having this liijc for central axis, and the 
quotient ufu for pitch (cf. Sir R. S. Bull, Jh^ory 0i Serws). 

The following urc some properties of a configuration of two linear 

com^excK^ common to the two-coroplexcs also belong to m infinite 
number of linear complexes, of whidi two reduce to, single straight 
lines. Those two hues arc coiijug.atB lines with rospeet to each of 
the complexes, but they may coincide, and then some simple modifi¬ 
cations are required. The loeu.s of the central axis' of this sy.stem 
of complexes is a surface of the third degree called the cyhndroid, 
which plays a leading part in tlie theory of screws as developed 
synthetically Iiy Ball, Since a linear complex has aii invariant of 
the second degree in its coeSioients, it follows tol two linear com¬ 
plexes have a Tineo-linear utvaiiiant. This invariant is fundamental; 
if the complexes be liotli straight lines, its vani.sliing is the condipon 
of their intersection as giveni above if only one of them bo a straight 
hue its vanishing is the condition tliat this hue should belong to the 
other complex. Wlmn it vam-shes lor any two comfdexes they 
are said to be in tnvoiuiion or apolw ; to- nulrpoints P, y of any 
plane thon divide harmonically the points in which tiic plane meets 
tlio common conjugate lines, and each complex is its oi^ reciprocal 
witli respeet to Uio other. As regards a configuration od those 
linear complexes, tlm common linos, from one ay.stojn of generators 
of a quadric, and the doubly infinite system of complexes containing 
tlKi gommim linos, include an infinite number of sti’aight lines wlueh 
form the other system of generators oi to- same quadric. 

11 to equation of a linear complex is Ai s- Bm + C« -(•Dx + Ea + 
Fss>o,.then for a Une not belonging to the complex we may regard 
the expression on the left hand side as a mnltiple of the 
Otnwal momunt of the Une with respect to the complex, the word 
"" *®’ moraeut being used m tlio statical sense ; and we infer 

oralamtn. when the coordUiatosmre replaced by linear functions 
of ihcmselyus to new coordinates, are multiples of l.’iu moments 
ol the linn with respect to six fixed complexes. The essential features 
of tliis coordinate system are the same as Uiose of the original one, 
vu. there are six coordinates connected by a ipiadmtic equation, 
but this relation has in general a different torm. By suitable choice 
of the six fimdaniental complexes, as toy may Im called, this con¬ 
necting ralatioii may bo brought into other simple forma of which 
wp mention two: (i.) When the six are mutually m involution it pan 
be reduced to + ; (ii.) When the first 

(our ivre in involution and Uiu otlicc two are the lines common to 
to first four it is + These gensraJiaed 

coordinates miglit be explained without leiercnre to actual magni¬ 
tude, just us homogeiUHiiia point coordinates cim. be ; to essentaal 
remmk is tot thO'equation qf any coordinate to, sero represents a 
Imeai loinplex, u point of view which includes our original sysiern, 
for tile equation of a coordinate to auto represents all to Imts 
mm'ting an edge of the fundamental letraiiedron. 

The system of coordmatee, referred to six complexes miifiiially 
ui mvolution was, uittoduced by Fehx Klein, and m many cases is 
move useful than that derived directly from point, coordinates ; «ig. 
ill to (Lscunsioti of quadratic complexes : by mesAs of it Klein has 
developed an analogy between line geometo and the geoirutry of 
spheroa ns treated oy G. l>arl>oux and others. In fact, in tluit 
geometry a point is represented by /»w) coordmales, connected by a 
roiatioa of the sanu* type as tim one just mentioned when the five 
fundamental spheres are mutually at right angles and to equation 
of a sphere is of to first degree. Extending this to lonr dimonaions 
of space, wc obtain on exact analogue of lino geometry, ui which 
(i.) a pomt corresponds to a line ; («.)■ a linear complex tq a hyper- 
tqiliere ; (ni.) two linear eomplpxes in involution to two, orthogonal 
hyperspheree; (Iv.) a linear complex and two uonjugatie Imes to 
a hyperspbere and two in,verso points. Many results may be obtained 
by this, principle, and, more still ate suggested by trymg to exteejd 
the propertisB of circlea to spheres in three and fooii dimepwna. 
Tims t^ elementary theorem, tliut, given tour hues, the circles 
circuroscri^ to dot four tuanglus formed by tom ore ooncurrent, 
may be extended to six hyperplanes in four dimensions ; and ton 
we can derive a result in hoe geometry by translating the invefse 
of this theorem. Again, just as tore ia an infinite number of sfiheros 
touching a aurfaoc at a g^vea, point, two of tom having contact of a 
tiinyei; aature, SO tore K au, infinite tuimbar of linear complexes 
toupbing a uou-linear complex at a given line, and thw cd these 
have contact of a closer natwe (ci Klein, M«Uh dm*, v.). 

Sophur Up has pointed, oufi a diflerent analogy with sphere 
geonif^. Suppose, in fact, tot the equation ot a sphere of iwhua 
ria 

+y* -C.l* -I- aosr -f afiy -t. aei -td •= O, 

so that ♦•»<!’ -i to+ e* - d; ton introducing the quantity s to malto 
this eqmrtton homogeneous, we may regard the sphere as given by 
the six coordinates s, b, c, i, r. e oomiectcd by me equation s*'-t 
6»,f tt-r*-d» »o, and it is easy to see that two spheres touch if 


the pifiar form assi + xbbi -a zccj - arr, - ds, - d^r vanUhss. Com- 
pmiug this with to equation »,* + x,’‘-ex,“-e*4*-2*,»,»,o givea 
above, it appears tot this sphere geometry and line geomsfay are 
identicBlj for wa may write n—»i, 

s *= Jxj; but it is to lie noticed that a sphere is realty replaced by two 
lines whose coordinates only difier in the sign of X4, so that they are 
polar lines with respect to the complex *4*0. Two-spheres which, 
touch correspond to two lines which intersect, or more accurately 
to two pairs of lines (p, p') and (j, q'), of which the pairs (p, q) and 
(p', q') both interaect. By this means the problem of describing a 
sphere to toudi four given spheres is reduced to that of drawing a 
pair or linos (/, /') (ol which t inter,scct8 one line of to four pairs 
W)< (??'), (rr'), («'), and f' intersects the remaining four). We 
may, however, igriore to accented lottcra in translating theorems, 
for a configuration, of' lines and its polar with respeet to a linear 
complex have the same projective properties. In Lie's transforma¬ 
tion a linear complex corres^nds to to totality of spheres cutting a 
given sphere at a given angle. A most romarkabln result is that lines 
of curvature in fiie sphere geometry become asymptotic lines in 
the line geometry. 

Some of the principles of line geometry may be brought into 
clearer light by admitting the ideas oi space of four and five 
dimenainns. 

Thus, regarding to coordinates of a lino ax homogeneous co¬ 
ordinates in five dimensions, wo may say that line geometry is 
equivalent to geometxy on a quadric .surface in five dimensions. 
A linear complex is represented by a hyperplanc section ; and if 
two. such complexes are in involution, the corresponding hyperplanes 
are conjugate with respect to the fundamental quadric. By pro¬ 
jecting this quadric stereographically into space of lour dimensions 
we obtain Klein'.s analogy. In the same way geometry in a linear 
complex is equivalent to geometry on a quadric in four dimcn.sions ; 
wlwm two lines intersect the representative points are on the same 
generator of tliis quadric. Stercographic projection, therefore,, 
convert.? a curve in a linear complex, i.r. one whose tangents all 
belong to the complex, into one whose tangents intersect a fixed 
conic ; when this conic ia the imaginary circle at infinity the curve 
rs wliat Lie calls a mim'mal curve. Curves ia a linear complex have 
been extensively studied. The osculating piano at any jmiut of such 
a curve is to iml-planc of the point with respect to the complex, 
and points of siipcro.sculation always coincide m pairs at the points 
of contact of stationary tangents. When a point of such a curve is 
given, the osculating plane is determined, hence all to curves through 
a giwn point with tlie same tangent liave the same torsion. 

The lines through a given point that belong to a complex ot the 
nth degree he on a cone of the nth degree : if this cona has a double 
lino the pomt is said to bo a singular point. Similarly, 
a plane is said to be singular when the envelope of the " ‘ 
hues m it has a double tangent. It is very remarkable ^ ' 
that the same surface is the locus of the singular points ^ 
and the envelope ot the singular planesthis surface is called the 
•singular .surface, and both its degree and cla.xs are in general 2<i(» - i)’, 
which is rt]ual to four for the <iuadratic complex. 

The singular lines of a complex F = o. aie the lines common to F 
and' llie complex 
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As already mentioned, at each lino I of a complex there is an infimte 
numiier of tangent linear complexes, and they all contain tiie lines 
adjacent to i. if now I be a singular lino, these complexes all reduce 
to .straight lines which form a plane pencil containing fhq lino 1 . 
.b'uppo.se the vertex of the pencil is A, its plane a, and one of its lines 
£, then t' being a complex line near I, meets f, or more accurately 
the mutual moment of I', and is of the second order of small quan¬ 
tities. If P be a point on f, a Une through P quite near t in the plane 
ft wiU. meet £ and is therefore a line of the complex; hence the 
complex-cones of all points on / touch a and to complex-curves 
oi all planes thraugJv I touch f at A. It follows that / i& a doidile 
line ^ the- complex-cone oi A, and a double tangent of tlic complex- 
ourve of a. Convcmely, a double line of a cone or curve is a singular 
line, and a singular line oloajrly touches to curves of all planes 
through it in the came point. Suppose now that the consecutive 
line I' is also a singular line, A' being the allied singular point, a' 
to smgular plane and {' any line of the pencil (A', a') so that {' ia 
a tangent Une at 1 ‘ to the complex: the rnutoal' moments of the 
pairs r, £ and 1, £ are each of the second order ; hence the plane a' 
meets tho lines I and £* in two points very near A. Tliis being true 
foe all singular planes, new: a tho point of contact of a with its 
onvetope is in A, i.e. the locus of smgular points Is the same as the 
envelope of singular planes. Further, when a Une touches a complex 
it touohto to singular aurfiice, for it belongs to a plane pencil like 
(Ao), and thus in Klein's analogy to iwalogue ot a focus of a hyper- 
surfacc being a bitangent line 01 the complex is also a bitangent liae 
i of tiio eingulaF surface. The theory of ooaingular complexes is thus 
I brought into line with tot of confocal surfaces in four dimensions,, 
and guided by these principles the exikenoe of cosingular quadratic 
i eomtoxes can easily be estabUshed, the analysis temiired. being 
; aln^ to same as tot invented for opnfbcal cycKdes by Oar.boux 
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and others. Of cosingufar complexe.s of higher degree nothing is 
known. 

Foltawvg' J. Pliieker, we give an account of the lines of a quadratic 
complex that meet a given line. 

The cones whose vertices are on thje given line all pass through 
eight fixed points and envelop a surface of the fourth degree; the 
conics whose plajpgs contain the givea hnc all he on a suri^a of the 
fourth class and touch eight fixt^ planes. It is easy to see by ele¬ 
mentary geometry that tno.se two surface.s are identical. Further, 
the given line contains four singular points A,, A.j, A.„ A^, and the 
planes into which their cones degenerate are the eight common 
tangent planes mentioned above ; similarly, there are lour singular 
planes, n„ g.,, u., through the line, and the eight pointe into 
which their conics degenerate are the eight common points above. 
The locus of the pole of the line with respect to all the conics in 
planes through it is a straight lino called the polar line of the given 
one ; and through this line passes the polar plane ot Uto given Imp 
with respect to each of the cones.- The name polar is applied in tlte 
ordinary analytical sense; any line has an infinite number of polar 
complexes with respect to the given complex, for the equation of the 
latter can be writteit in an inmiitc number of ways; one of these 
polais is a straight line, and is tire polar hnc already introduced. 
The surface on which he aJi the conics through a line I is called the 
T’liicker surface of that line : from the known propertie.s of (r, r) 
correspondences it can be shown fliaf the Plucker surface of I cuts 1, 
in a range of the same cross ratio as that of the range in wliich. the 
Pluckar surface of I, cuts l. Applying this to flie case in which f, 
is the polar ol I, we find that the rro.ss ratios ol (.A,, .\j, A,, Aj) and 
(o,, o,, «j, are equal. Tlie identity of the locus of the A s with the 
envelope of the a’a follows at once; moreover, a line meets flic 
singular surface in four points having the same cross ratio as that 
ol the four tangent planes drawn through the Hne to touch the sui- 
faoe. The Plucker surface has eight nodes, eight singular tangent 
planes, and is a double hue. The relation between a Ime and its 
polar line is nut a reciprocal' one with respect to the compllix ; but 
W. Stahl has pointed out that the relation i\ reciprocal as far u.s the 
singular surface is concerned. 

To facilitate the discussion of the general quadratic complex we 
Oamdrailc 'ftrodhte Klein’s canonical form. We have, in lart, to 
ranwJexes W'Ui two quadratic eqiiation.s in six variables , and by 
' suitable linear transformations these can be reduced to the 

.V-s x„-.-o 


subject to certain exceptions, which will be mentioned later. 

Taking the first equation to be that of thu complex, we remark 
that both equations are unaltered by changing the sign of any eo- 
urdinate; the geometrical meanmg ol this is. that the rpia<lral.ic 
complex ie its own reciprocal with respect to each of the six funda¬ 
mental com]iluxes, for changing the sign, of a coordinate is equivalent 
lo taking the polar of a line with respect to tbe corresponding 
fundamental com|>lex. It is easy to establish the existence of 
SIX systems of bitangent linear complexes, for the complex 
t 4r.j+ /rt'a +1^X4I'll-o is a bitaugciit when 
/t /‘I 1*1 It ri 

f,--o, and——H + " +—--=0, 

(Oi-a, rta-u, a^-aj a^-aj a„-a, 

and its lines of contact are conjugate lines with resjiect to the first 
fundamental complex. We therefore infer the existence of six systems 
of bitangent lines of the complex, of which the first is given by 
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ICaili of these line.s is a bitangent of the singular surface, which is 
therefore completely determined os bemg the focal surface of the 
(2, 2) congruence above. It is thence easy to verify that the two 
complexes llax'-'-o and i;fcy-=o are cosingular if + g/iM + P- 

The singular surface of the general quadratic complex is the 
famous quartic, with sixteen nodes and sixteen singular tangent 
planes, first discovered by If. E. Kummer. 

We cannot give a full account of its propertie.s here, but we deduce 
at once from tjie above that its bitaogenlB break up into six (2, 2) 
congrucDcas, and the six lin ar complexes containing these are 
mutnally ki involution. The nodes of the singular surface are points 
whose complex cones ace coincident planes, and the comple.x conic 
in a singubr tangent plane consists of two coincident points. This 
configuratioa of sixteen points and planes has many interesting 
properties; thus each plane contains six points which lie on- a conic, 
while through each point there pass six planes which touch a quadric 
cone. In many re.spects the Kiimmer quartic pln^a a part in three 
dimensions analogous to the general quartic curve m, two ; it furNier 
gives a natural representation ot certain relations between hyper- 
elliptic functions (cf. R. W. H. T. Hudson, KUmmer's Quartic, 1905), 
As might be expected from the magnitude of a form in six variablea, 
the number of projectiyaliy distinct varieties of quadraitic oom;^Kes 
is wy great; and in fact Adolf Weiler, by whom the 
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question was first systematically studied on lines indicated 

■ ■ 1 difterent 

lomaJtM ^yP***" princlf;!® of *1“ classification, is so im- 

^ portant, and withal so simple, that we give, a brief sketch 
which indicates itai essential features. 


W'* have practically to study the intersection of two quadrics 
F and F' in six variables, asd to classify the diffoteot chsks arising 
we make use of the results of Kart Weimatrass. on the oquivaJspcc 
conditions of two pairs of quadratics. As far as at present required, 
they are as follows : Suppose tliat the factorised form of the detor- 
minantal equation Diset (F+ kF') -o is 

(k - «)'i • -(k - p)*! t's+'iit 

where the root a occurs s, f s,j+»j. .. times in the determimuit. 
s,j 1 Sj.. . times in every first minor, . times in every second 

minor, and so on ; the meauiug of each exjxinent is then perlecUy- 
dofimte. Every factor of the typo (k - a)’ is called an elenuntartkeil 
(elementary divisor) of the determinant, and the condition of equiva¬ 
lence of two pairs of quaulratics is simply that their determinants Imvc 
the same elementary divisors. We write the pair ol forms symbolic- 
aUy thus UYs---). (Yi--.), . . -1, letters in the inner brackets 
referring* to tlie same factor. Returning now to the two quailxatics 
rciiresentmg the complex, the sum of the exponents will lie six, 
and two complexes are put m the same class if they liave the some 
.symbolical expre,sKion ; i.r. the actual VtJucs of tlie roots of the 
determinantal equation need not lie the .same for both, but their 
manner oi occurrence, as far as hero indicated, must be identical in 
the two. The enumeration of all possible cases is thus reduc^ 
to a simple quesUoa in combinatorial analysis, and the actual study 
of auy purticulat case is much facilitated, by a useful, rule ot Klein’s 
for wntbig down in a simjile lorm two quadratics beUiugmg to a 
given class—one of wltich, ot course, ri presents tlie equation con¬ 
necting, line coordinates,, and the other the equation of the complex. 
The general complex is uatuially Umii.'l ; tnecomplex of tangents 
to a quadric is l(ni), (Hi)i ana that of lines meeting a conic is 
[(222)]. Full information will be found in Weilet’s memoir. Math. 
Ami, voh vii. 

'I'he detailed study of each variety of complex opens up a vast 
subject; we only mention two special coses, the harmonic complex 
and the tetrahedral complex. 

The harmonic complex, first .studied by Battaglini, is generated 
in an infinite number oi ways by the luies cutting two quadrics 
harmpnically- Taking the most general case, and referring the 
quadrics to their common solf-conjugate tetralu'dron, we can find its 
equation in a simple form, and verify tliu,t this complex really 
depends only on seventeen coiwUnts, so that it is not the most 
general quadratic comjilex. It belongs to the general type in so far 
as it IS discussed above, but the roots of the determinant are in in¬ 
volution. The singular surface is the “ tctiahedroid ” discussed by 
Cayley. As a particular case, from a metrical poin.t of view, we have 
L. F. Painvin's complex generiitod by the lines of inter.secUon of 
perpendioular taiigent planes ol a ijuadrii., tlie singular surface now 
being Fresnel’s wave surface. Tlic tetrahedral or Keye complex is 
the sunjilest and best known of proper quadratic complexes. It is 
generated by tlje lines which cut the faces of a IctraJicdrou in a 
constant cross ratio, and therefore liy those suliieiiding the same 
cross ratio at the tour vertices. The singular surface is nuide up of 
flic faces or the vertices ot the fuiidaniental tetraliedron, and each 
edge of tiii.s tetrahedron is a doufilc line ol Uie complex. The 
complex was first discussed by K. T. Reyc as the assemblage of hues 
joinmg corresponding points in a homographic Uansforination of 
.space, and this point of view leads to many im]iortant and elegant 
properties. A (metrically) particular case of great interest is the 
complex generated by the normals to a family cf confqcal quadrics, 
and for many investigations it is convenient to deal with tins com¬ 
plex referred to the principal axes. For example, Lie has developed 
the theory of curves in a Reve complex (i.c, curves whose tangeaLs 
lielong to the complex) as solutions of a differential equalioii m Uie 
foon(fi - c)x<lydz s- (r - a)ydz<lj: + (a - b)zdxdy ~ o, and we can simplify 
this equation by a logarithmic transformation. Many theorems 
connecting complexes with differential equations have been given 
by Lie and bis school, A hne complex, in fact, corresponds to a 
lltoogian. equation having as line integrals. 

As the coordinates of a line bclpnging to a congruence are functions 
of two independent parameters, the theory ol congruences is analogous 
to tlutt of surfaces, and we may regfird it as a fundamental 
inq.iury to find the simplest form ol surface iuto wliicli 
a given congruence can be transformed. Most of those 
whose properties have been extensively discussed can be represented 
on a plane by. a biratioaal transformation. But in addition to the 
difficulUcs of the theory of algebraic surfaces, a subject stiU in its 
infancy, the theory of congruences lia-s other difficulties in. thajt a 
congruence is seldom oonipletely represented, even by two equations. 

A fundamental tlieorem is tWt the lijies of a congruence are in 
general bitangentx of a surface ; in fact, since the condition of, inter¬ 
section of two. consecutive straight lines is dmife.'f-dnns'so, a 
line I of the congruence meets iw-o adjacent Uses, say /, and Ij. 
Suppose I, t, he in the plane pencil (A,a,) and 1 , L in the plane pencil 
(A^), then the locus of the A’s is the same as the envelope of. the 
a’s, but a, is the tangent plane at A] and n, at A,. This surface is 
called the focsj surface of the congruence, and to it all; the Ungs I 
are bitiangent. The distinctive property of tfie points A is, that two 
of the congruence lines through, ^em coincide, and in like manner 
the planes S each contain two comckdent lines. The focal surface 
consists of two sheets, but one or both may degenerate into curves ; 
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thn§, tor example, the normals to a surface arc bitangents of the 
surface of centres, and in the case of Dupin's cyclidc this surface 
degenerates into two conics. 

In tile discussion of congruences it soon becomes necessary to 
introduce another number r, called the rank, which expresses tlie 
number of plane pencils each of which contains an arbitrary line 
and two lines of tlie congruence. Tlie order of the focal surface is 
2m(n-i)-2r, and its class is >«(m-!)-2r. Our knowledge of 
congruences is almost exclusively confined to those in which either 
>B or « doc.s not exceed two. We give a brief account of those of 
the .second order without singular lines, those of order unity not 
being especially interesting. A congruence generally has .singular 
points through which an infinite number of lines pass; a singular 
point is said to be of order r when the lines through it lie on a cone 
of the fth degree. By means of formulae connecting the number of 
singular points and their orders witli the. class m of quadratic con¬ 
gruence Kiimmer proved that the class cannot exceed seven. The 
focal surface is of degree four and class 2m; this kind of quartic 
surface has been extensively studied by Kummer, Cayley, Rohn and 
others. The varieties (2, 2), (2, 3), (2, 4), (2, 5) all belong to at 
least one Reye complex ; and so also does the most important class 
of (2, Cl) congruences which includes all the almve as special cases. 
The congruence (2, 2) belongs to a linear complex and forty different 
Reye complexes; as above remarked, the singular surface is 
Kiimmer's sixteen-nodal quartic, and the .same surface is focal for 
six dilferent congruences of this variety. The theory of {2, 2) 
congruences is completely analogous to that of the surfaces called 
cyclides in three dimcn.siona. Further particulars regarding quad¬ 
ratic congruences will be found in Kummer's memoir of 1866, and 
the .second volume of Sturm's treatise. The properties of quadratic 
congruences having singular lines, i.c. degenerate focal surfaces, are 
not .so interesting ns those of the above class ; they have been 
ili.scussed by Kummer, Sturm and others. 

Since a ruled surface contains only »* elements, this theory is 
practically the .same as that of curves. If a linear complex contains 
„ . . more than « generators of a ruled surface of the «tb degree, 
mrfaem contains all the generators, hence for « = 2 there are 
' three linearly independent complexes, containing all the 
generators, and this is a well-known property of quadric surfaces, 
in ruled cubics the generators all meet two lines which may or may 
not coincide ; these two cases correspond to the two main classes of 
cubics discussed by Cayley and Cremona. As regards ruled quartirs, 
the generators must lie in one and may He in two linear complexes. 
The first class is equivalent to a quartic in four dimensions and is 
always rational, but the latter class has to be subdivided into the 
elliptic and the rationid, just like twisted quartic curves. A quintic 
skew may not lie m a linear complex, and then it is unicursal, while of 
sextics we have two classes not m a linear complex, vis. the elliptic 
variety, having thirty-.six places where a linear complex contains 
six consecutive generators, and the rational, having six such 
places. 

The general theory of skews in two linear complexes is identical 
with that of curves on a quadric in three dimensions and is known. 
Hut for skews lying in only one linear complex there are difficulties ; 
the curve now iies in four dimensions, and we represent it in three by 
stereographi^rojection as a curve meeting a given plane in 11 points 
on a conic. To find the maximum deficiency for a given degree would 
probably be difficult, but as far ns degree eight the space-curve 
theory of Halphen and Nfither can be translated into line geometry 
at once. When the skew does not lie in a linear complex at all the 
theory is more difficult still, and the general theory clearly cannot 
advance until further progress is made in the study of twisted 
curves. 

References. — The earliest works of a general nature are Pliicker, 
Neue Geometrie des Raumes (Leipzig, 1868); and Kummer, “ (Ibcr 
die algebrai.schen Strahlensysteme," lifiltn Academy (1866). System¬ 
atic development on purely synthetic lines will be found in the 
three volumes of Sturm, Lintengeometrie (Leipzig, 1892,1893, 1896); 
vol. i, deals with the linear and Reye complexes, vols. ii. and iii. 
with quadratic congniences and complexes re.spectively. For a 
liighly su^estive review by Gino Loria see Bulletin des sciences 
inatMmatigues (1893, 1897), A .shorter treatise, giving a very 
interesting account of Klein's coordinates, is the work of Koenigs, 
La Giomftrie riglle et ses applications (Paris, 1898). English treatises 
are C. M. Jessop, Treatise on the Line Complex (1903) ; R. W. H. T. 
Hud.son, Kiimmer's Quartic (1905). Many references to memoirs on 
iinc geometry will be found in Hagen, Synopsis der hdheren Mathe- 
mnlfli, ii, (Berlin, 1894) ; Loria, II passato ed it presente delte principali 
teorie geometriche (Milan, 1897); ^ clear risum^ of the principal 
results is edntained in the very elegant volume of Pascal, Repertorio 
di malMematiche superiori, ii. (Milan, 1900). Another treatise dealing 
extensively with line geometry is Lie, Gcomtfn's der Beriihrungstrans- 
/ormationen (Leipzig, 1896). Many memoirs on the subject have 
appeared in the Mathematische Annalen ; a full list of these will be 
found in the index to the first fifty volumes, p. 115. Perhaps the 
two memoirs which have left most impression on the subsequent 
development of the subject are Klein, " Zur Theorie der Linien- 
coraplexe des ersten und zweiten Grades," Math. Ann. ii.; and Lie, 
" Uber Complexe, insbesondero Linien- und Kugelcomplcxe,'* 
Math. Ann. V, (J. H. Gr.) 


VI. Non-Euclidean Geometry 

The various metrical geometries are concerned with the 
properties of the various types of congruence-groups, which are 
defined in the study of the axioms of geometry and of their 
immediate consequences. But this point of view of the subject 
is the outcome of recent research, and historically the subject 
has a different origin. Non-Euclidean geometry arose from the 
discussion, extending from the Greek period to the present day, 
of the various assumptions which are implicit in the traditional 
Euclidean system of geometry. In the course of these investiga¬ 
tions it became evident that metrical geometries, each internally 
consistent but inconsistent in many respects with each other 
and with the Euclidean system, could be developed. A short 
historical sketch will explain this origin of the subject, and 
describe the famous and interesting progress of thought on the 
subject. But previously a description of the chief characteristic 
properties of elliptic and of hyperbolic geometries will be given, 
assuming the standpoint arrived at below under VII. Axioms 
of Geometry. 

First assume the equation to the absolute (cf. loc. cit.) to 
be fo--*“-/■-2^ = 0. The absolute is then real, and the 
geometry is hyberbolic. 

The distance ((f,j) between the two points (r„ _Vi, Zj, u>f) and (.v,, y^, 
Z.J, a/._,) is given by 

co.sh {d^^|y) = [w,w,^ - - yjy^ - z,z,)/ {(u/,'‘ - - y » - z,®) 

(0 

The only points to which the metrical geometry applies are tho.se 
within tlie region enclosed by the quadric ; the other points are 
“ improper ideal points.'' The angle (0„) between two planes, 
f,x f m^y + H,z +riW~o and fj.» + m,/r -t + r^w = 0, is given by 
cos Oia=(fif<!-l -r,rj)/{(/,“ +r,®) 

(V + »«2“ + «s’'->' 5 “)}l (z) 

These planes only have a real angle of inclination if they possess a 
line ol intersection within the actual space, i.e. if they intersect. 
Planes which do not intersect possess a shortest distance along a line 
which is perpendicular to both of them. If this shortest distance is 
Sj,,, we have 

cosh (}jj/7) = (f,f., + m,»ia + »,»),, - iy,)l{{l,'‘ -i mi‘ + - rfl 

(fa'^ + ma»+«j»-V)}f (3) 

Thus in the case of the two planes one and only one of the two, 
and j,g, is real. The .same considemtions hold for coplanar stmight 
lines (see VII. Axioms of Geometry). Let O (lig. Ir/) be the point 
(o, o, o, r), OX the line y = o, 
z-o, OY the line z = o, .r = o, and 
OZ the Une x = o, y = o. These are 
the coordinate axes and are at 
right angles to each other. Let 
P be any point, and let p he the 
distance OP, 8 the angle TOZ, and 
p the angle between the planes 
ZOX and ZOP. Then the co¬ 
ordinates of P can be taken to be 
sinh (p/y) sin fico 80 , sinh (p/y) sin 8 
sinp, sinh (p/yjeosS, cosh (p/y). 

If ABC is a triangle, and the 
sides and angles arc named accord¬ 
ing to the usual convention, wc have 

sinh (a/7)/.sin A = sinh (fi/yj/sin B = sinh (c/yj/sin C, (4) 

and also 

cosh (a/y) = cosh (b/y) cosh (c/y) - sinh (b/y) sinh (c/y) cos A, (5) 
with two similar equations. The sum of the three angles of a triangle 
is always less than two right angles. The area of the triangle ABC 
is VZ(t-A-B-C), If the ba.se BC of a triangle is kept fixed 
and the vertex A moves in the fixed plane ABC so that tlie area 
ABC is constant, then the locus of A is a line of equal distance from 
BC. This locus is not a straight line. The whole theory of similarity 
is inapplicable ; two triangles arc either congruent, or their angles 
are not equal two by two. Thus the elements of a triangle are 
determined when its three angles are 
given. By keeping A and B and the 
line BC fixed, but by making C move 
off to infinity along BC, tlie lines BC 
and AC become parallel, and the sides 
a and b become infinite. Hence from 
equation (5) above, it follows that two 
parallel lines (cf. Section VII. Axioms of 
Geometry) must be considered as making a zero angle with each 
other. Also if B be a right angle, from the equation (5), remem¬ 
bering that, in the limit, 

co,sli (a/yj/cosh (fi/y) = C 08 h (o/yj/sinh (b/y) = i. 
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we have coa A = taiih (cjiy) (6) 

The angle A is called by X. 1 . Lobatchewsky the “ angle of parallel¬ 
ism.” 

The whole theory of lines and planes at right angles to each other 
is simply the theory of conjugate elements with respect to the 
absolute, where ideal lines and planes are introduced. 

Thus if I and I' be any two conjugate lines with respect to the 
absolute (of which one of the two must be improi)cr, .say /'), then 
any plane through /’ and containing proper points is perpendicular 
to /. Also if /> is any plane containing proper points, and F’ is its 
pole, which is necessarily improper, then the lines through P are 
the normals to P. The ecpiation of the sphere, centre (.ti, 1,, ti, U'l) 
and radius p, is 

(b),‘ - a- y,- - (u-s - x- - y'- - f'-') cosh “(ji/y) ^ 

(«i,n)-j,.i-y,v(7) 

The equation of the surface of equal distance (e) from the plane 

Ix + my + iu + rw—o is 

{P+ *k“ + - f'“) (ui’ - x'^ - y® - r”) sinh •(ir/y) = 

{rw lx •( my -I «r)- (81 

A surface of equal distance is a sphere whose centre is improper; 
and both types of surface are included in tlie family 

k'^(w- - X- - y“ - " (at + hy + ct + dw)~ (o) 

But this family also includes a third type of surtaces, which can 
be looked on either as the limits ol spheres whose centres have 
approached the absolute, or as the limits ot surfaces ol equal distance 
whose central planes have aiijiroached a jrosition tangential to the 
absolute. These surfaces are called limit-surfaces. Thus (ij) denotes 
a limit - surface, if - a'‘-b--c- — o. Two limit - surfaies only 
differ in position. Thus the two limit-surfaces which touch the jilane 
^'OZ at O, but have their concavities turned in opposite directions, 
have as their equations 

w" - x'^ - y" -s'‘=(wi x)-. 


The geodesic geometry of a sphere is elliiitie, that of a surface of 
equal distance is hyperbolic, and that of a Imut-surlace is parabolic 
(I'.f, Euclidean). Tlie equation of the surface (cylinder) of equal 
distance (J) from the line OX is 

(«/■* - ,t“) tanh ^{Sly) - y- - c’ - 0 . 

This is not a ruled surface. Hence in this geometry it is not iiossible 
for two straight lines to be at a constant distance from each other. 
Secondly, let the equation of the absolute he .v--I-y"-I-s'--I- 
o. The absolute is now imaginary and the geometrj' is 
elliptic. 

The distance (rfu) between the two points (r,, yj, ny) and 
(A'u, y„ uia) is given by 


cos (d,5/7) - 4 (.tVa+J'iy2 + *i*2-i '’r + -i- + »’“) 

(I.;- n'.,“+cj “4 (10) 

Thus there are two distances between the jioints, and if one is 
the other is iry-d.,. Every straight line returns into itself, lorming 
a elo.sed scries. Thus there are two segments between any two 
points, together funning the whole line which contains them : one 
distance is associated with one segment, and the other distance with 
the other segment. The complete length of every straight line is iry. 

The angle between the two planes f,,r + m,y 4 H,cyr,(e-o and 
l.^i + Wjy+ )(^4-i'jie-o is 

cosfli.j-jVst-WjWaH iIjii.jS r,rj)/l(f,-'4'WI,“4-Hp + r,'-) 

(/.y+ m.y+n/ + r./)| “ (ii) 


The polar jilane with respect to the absolute of the point (v,, y,, c,, le,) 
is the real plane x^x-yyiy-ySiX + tiyw-o, and the pole ol the plane 
liX + mjy + ii,z + r,w-o is the jioint (/,, ffl,, 11,, rj). Thus (from 
equations 10 and ii) it follows that the angle between the jiolar 
planes of the points (.r,.. . .) and (.v,,. ..) is dyjy, and that the 
distance between the jioles of the planes (/,,. ..) and (/.„ . . .) is 
78,.,. Thus there is complete reciprocity between points and planes 
m respect to all properties. This complete reign ol the principle 
of duality is one of the great eauties of this geometry. The theory 
of lines and jilanes at right angles is simply the theory of conjugate 
elements with respect to the absolute. A tetraliedron self-conjugate 
with respect to the absolute has all its intersecting elements (edges 
and planes) at right angles. If / and /' arc two conjugate lines, the 
planes through one are the planes perpendicular to the other. If 
P is the pole of the plane p, the lines through P are the normals to 
the plane p. The distance from P to p is liry. Thus every .sphere 
is also a surface of equal distance from the polar of its centre, and 
conversely. A plane docs not divide space ; for the line joining any 
two points P and Q only cuts the plane once, in L say, then it is 
always possible to go from P to Q by the segment of the line PQ 
which does not contain L. But P and Q may be said to be separated 
by a plane p, if tlie point in which PQ cuts p lies on the shortest 
segment between P and Q. With this sense of ” separation," it is 
possible' to find three points P, Q, R such that P and Q are separated 


> Cf. A. N. Whitehead, Universe^ Algebra, Bk. vl (Cambridge, 
1898). 


by the plane p, but P and R are not separated by p. nor are Q 
and R. 

Let A, B, C be any three non-collinedr points, then four triangles 
are defined by these points. Thus if a, b, c and A, B, C are the 
elements of any one ^iangle, then the four triangles hayg as their 
elements: 

(t) a, b, (, A, B, C. 

(i) a, ry-b, iry-c. A, ir-B, ir-C. 

( 3 ) iry-u, b, ry-c, ir-A, B, v-C. 

(4) wy - a, xy-b, <, ir-A, ir-B, C. 

The formulae connecting the elements are 

sin A/ sin (ajy) =■ sin B/ sin (6/7) = sin C/ .sin (r/7), (12) 

and 

cos (a/y) — cos (6/7) cos {c/y) 4- sin (h/y) sin (c/y) cos A, (13) 
with two similar equations. 

Two cases arise, namely (i.) according as one of the, four triangles 
has as its sides the shortest .segments between the angular jioints, 
or (II.) aceordmg as this is not the case. When case 1 . holds there 
is said to be a " principal triangle." T1 all the figures considered lie 
witliin a sphere of radius \iry only ca.se 1. can hold, anil the principal 
triangle is the triangle wholly within this sphere, also the peculiarities 
in respect to the sci>arntion ot iKunts by a jilane cannot then arise. 
The sum of the Uiree angles of a triangle ABC is always greater than 
two right angles, and the area of the triangle is 7'''(A4 B4 C-ir). 
Thus as in hyperbolic geometry the theory of similarity does not 
hold, and the- elements of a triangle are determined when its three 
angles are given. The coordinates of a point can be written in the 
form 

sin ipjy) sin 0 cos 0 . sin (ply) sin d sin 0, sin (p/y) cos 0 , Cos (p/y ), 
where p, H ami 0 have the same meanings as in the corresponding 
foriniilae in hyperbolic geometry. Again, suppose a watch is laiil 
on the jilani' tfXV, face iqnvurds with its centre at O, and the line 
12 to b (as marked on dud) along the tine YOY. Let the watch be 
continually pushed along the jilaiie along the line OX, that is, 111 
the direcfion 0 to 3. Then the line XOX being of finite length, the 
watch will leturn to O, but at its first return it will be found to be 
face downwards on the other side of the plane, with the line 12 vo 0 
rcverseil in direction along the line ^■ 0 ^■. This iieculiarity was first 
pointed out by I'clix Klein. The theory of tiarallels as it exists in 
hyperbolic space ims no ap]ilaation in ellijitu geometry. But 
another (iroperty of Kiichdean parallel lines holds in elliptic geo¬ 
metry, and by the use ol it parallel lines are defined. For the equa¬ 
tion of the surface (cylinder) of equal distance (J) from the line 
XOX is 

(.r' + «'“) tan “(8/7) - (y’^H 2-) - 0. 

This IS also the surface of equal distance, Jir7-8, from the hue 
conjugate to XOX. Now from the form ol the alx>ve eijuation this 
is a ruled surface, and through every point of it two generators pass, 
But these generators are lines of eipud distance from XOX. Thus 
throughout every point of .space two lines can be drawn which are 
lines of equal distance from a given line /. This property was dis¬ 
covered by W. K. Clifford. The two lines are called Clitford's right 
and left parallels to / through the jioint. This projicrty of parallel¬ 
ism is reciprocal, so thai if nt is a left jiarallel to /, then I is a left 
jiarallel to m. Note also that two parallel lines / and m are not 
coplanar. Many ol those properties of Euclidean parallels, which do 
not hold for laibatchewsky's parallels in hyperbolic geometry, do 
hold for Clifford’s parallels 111 elhiitie geometry. The geodesic, 
geometry of spheres is elhiitic, the geodesic geometry of surfaces of 
equal distance from lines (cylinders) is Euclidean, and surfacc.s ot 
revolution can be found “ of which the getKlesic geometry is hyper¬ 
bolic. But it is to be noticed that the connectivity of these surfaces 
IS different to that of a Euclidean plane For iii.stance theie are only 
on ‘ congruence transformations of the cylindrical surfaces of equal 
distance into themselvc.s, instead ol the oo'’ for the ordinary plane. 
It would obviously be possible to state " axioms " which these 
geodesics satisfy, and thus to define independently, and not as loci, 
quasi-spaces of these peculiar types. The cxi.stence of such Euclidean 
quasi-geometries was fir.st pointed out by Clifford.* 

In hotli clliptir and hyperbolic geometry the spherical 
geometry, i.e, the relations between the angles formed by lines 
and planes passing through the same point, is the same as the 
“ spherical trigonometry ” in Euclidean geometry. The constant 
7, which appears in the formulae both of hyperbolic and elliptic 
geometry, does not by its variation produce different types of 
geometry. There is only one type of elliptic geometry and one 
type of hyperbolic geometry; and the magnitude of the constant 
7 in each case simply depends upon the magnitude of the arbitrarj’ 
unit of length in comparison with the natural unit of length 

» Cf. A. N. Whitehead, loc. oil. 

* Cf. A. N. Whiteheaii, '' The Geodesic Geometry ol Surfaces in 
non-Euclidean Space,” Pror. Lend. Afa/b. Soc. vol. xxix. 

‘ Cf. Klein, “ Zur nicht-EuklidJscuen Geometrie,” JHaib. A final, 
vol. xxxvii. 
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which each particular instance of either peometiy presents. 
The existence of a natural unit of length is a peculiarity common 
both to hyperbolic and elliptic geometries, and dinerentiates 
them from Euclidean geometr)'. It is the reason for the failure 
of the theory of similarity in them. If y is very large, that is, 
if the natural unit is very large compared to the arbitrary unit, 
and if the lengths involved in the figures considered are not large 
compared to the arbitrary unit, then both the elliptic and 
hyperbolic geometries approximate to the Euclidean. For from 
formulae (4) and (5) and also from (12) and (13) we find, after 
retaining only the lowe.st powers of small quantities, as the 
formulae for any triangle ABC, 

aj sill A ~h/ sin H — ( / siii C, 
and 

n* (/- + f* - cos A, 

with two similar equations, llius the geometries of small 
figures arc in both types Euclidean. 

History.—" In pulcherrimo Geometriae corpore,” wrote Sir 
Henry Savile in 1621, “duo sunt naevi, duae labes nec quod 
Th oryoi sciam plurcs, in quibus cluendis ct emaculendis nim 
mmiMt vetcrum turn recenliorum . . . vigilavit induslria.” 
»!**» These two blemishes are the theory of parallels and 
o««*. theory of proiwrtion. The “ industry of the 

modems,” in both respects, has given ruse to important branches 
of mathematics, while nt the same time showing that Euclid 
is in these respects more free from Wemish than had been 
previously credible. It was from endeavours to improve the 
theory of parallels that non-Kuclidean geometry arose; and 
though it bos now acquired a far wider scope, its historical 
origin remains instructive and interesting. Euclid’s “ axiom 
of parallels ” appears as Postulate V. to the first book of his 
Elements, and is stated thus, “ And that, if a straight line falling 
on two straight lines make the angles, internal and on the same 
.side, less than two right angles, the two straight lines, being 
produced indefinitely, meet on the side on which are the 
angles less than two right angles.” The original Greek is 
Kiu eay tU Si'ni evSetat tvfitta c/tm'iTToiwtt Tus fi'Ths nai tirl ra 
ui*Ta tiipij yuie/as 5iki opDuv tXaovoms irotj/, «x/iaA,Ao/«eas 
Sio tvdiiae fir’ uveipoy vrvprhrTM, i<j> « furlv nl ruiv &va 
upSbiV (AifmroMs. 

To Euclid’s successors this axiom had signally failed to appear 
self-evident, and Ivad failed equally to apptxir indemonstrable. 
Witlwut the use of the postulate its converse is proved in Euclid's 
28th proposition, and it was hoped that by further efforts the 
po.stulate itself could be also proved. The first step consisted 
in the discovery of equivalent axioms. Christoph Clavius in 
1574 deduced the a-xiom from the assumption that a line whose 
points are all equidistant from a .straight line i.s itself straight. 
John Wallis in 1663 showed that the postulate follows from the 
possibility of similar triangles on different scales. Girolamo 
Saccheri (173,3) showed that it is sufficient to liave a single 
triangle, the sum of whose angles is two right angles. Other 
equivalent forms may be obtained, but none shoivs any essential 
superiority to Euclid's. Indeed plausibility, which is chiefly 
aimed at, becomes a positive demerit where it conceals a real 
assumption. 

A new method, which, though it failed to lead to the desired 
goal, proved in the end immensely fruitful, was invented by 
Saccheri, in a work entitled Euctides ah omni naevo 
Saectirt, (Milan, 1733). If the postulate of parallels 

is involved in Euclid’s other assumptions, contradictions must 
emerge when it is denied while the others are maintained. This 
led Saccheri to attempt a reductio ad ahsurdum, in which he 
mistakenly believed himself to have succeeded. What is interest¬ 
ing, however, is not bis fallacious conclusion, but the non- 
Eudidoan results which he obtains in the process. Saccheri 
distinguishes three hypotheses fcorresponding to what are now 
known as Euclidean or parabolic, elliptic and hyperbolic geo¬ 
metry), and proves that some one of the three must be univer¬ 
sally true. His three hypotheses are thus obtained : equal 
perpendiculars AC, BD are drawn from a straight line AB, 
and CD are joined. It is shown that the angles ACD, BDC are 


equal. The first hypothesis w that these are both right anglw ; 
the second, that they are both obtuse ; and the third, tlmt they 
are both acute. Many of the results afterwards obtained by 
J.4)batchewsky and Bolyai are here developed. Saoheri fails 
to be the founder of non-Euclidean geome^ only because he 
does not perceive the possible truth of his non-Eudidoan hypo¬ 
theses. 

Some advance is made by Johann Heinrich Lambert in his 
Theorie der ParaUellinien (v/ritten 1766; posthumously published 
1786). Though he still believed in the necessary 
truth of Euclidean geometry, he confessed that, in 
all his attempted proofs, something remained undemonstrated. 
He deals with the same three hypotheses as Saccheri, showing 
that the second holds on a sphere, while the third would hold on 
a sphere of purely imaginary radius. The second hypothesis 
he succeeds in condemning, since, like all who preceded Bernhard 
Riemann, he is unable to conceive of the straight line as finite 
and dosed. But the third hypothesis, which is the same as 
Lobatchewsky's, is not even professedly refuted.’ 

Non-Euclidean geometry proper begins with Karl Friedrich 
Gauss. The advance which he made was rather philosophical 
than mathematical; it wa.s he (probably) who first 
recognized that the postulate of parallels is possibly perMliot 
false, and should be empirically te.sted by measurit^ *>o- 
the angles of large triangles. The history of non- 
Euclidean geometry has been aptly divided by Felix * 

Klein into three very distinct periods. The first-—which contains 
only Gauss, Lobatchewsky and Bolyai—is characterized by its 
synthetic method and by its close relation to Euclid. The 
attempt at indirect proof of the disputed postulate would seem 
to have been the source of these three men’s discoveries; hut 
when the postulate had been denied, they found that the results, 
so far from showing contradictions, were just as self-consistcnt 
as Euclid. They inferred that the postulate, if true at all, can 
only be proved by observations and measurements. Only one 
kind of non-Euclidean space is known to thern, namely, that 
which is now called hyperbolic. The second period is analytical, 
and is characterized by a dose relation to the theory of surfaces. 
Il begins with Riemann's inaugural dissertation, which regards 
spare as a particular case of a manifold; but the characteristic 
standpoint of the period is chiefly emphasized by Eugenio 
Beltrami. Hie conception of measure of curvature is extended 
by Riemann from surfaces to spaces, and a new kind of space, 
finite but unbounded (corresponding to the second hypothesis 
of Saccheri and I^imbcrtJ, is shown to be possible. As opposed 
to the second period, which is purely metrical, tlie third period 
is essentially projective in its method. It begins with Arthur 
Cayley, who showed that metrical properties ore projective 
properties relative to a certain fundamental quadric, and that 
different geometries arise according as this quadric is real, 
imaginary or degenerate. Klein, to whom the development of 
Cavlcy’s work is due, .showed further that there are two forms 
of Riemann’s space, called by him the elliptic and the spherical. 
Finally, it has been shown by Sophus Lie, that if figures are to be 
freely movable throughout all space in ways, no otlier 
three-dimensional spaces than the above four are possible. 

Gauss published nothing on the theory of parallels, and it 
was not generally known until after his death that he had 
interested himself in that theory from a very early ante. 
date. In he announces that Euclidean geometry 
would follow from the assumption that a triangle can be drawn 
greater than any given triangle. Though unwilling to assume 
this, we find him in 1804 still hoping to prove the postulate of 
parallels. Jn 1830 he announces his conviction that geometry 
is not an a priori science; in the following year he explains that 
non-Euclidean geometry is free from contradictions, and that, 
in this system, the angles of a triangle diminish without limit 
when all the sides are increased. He also gives for the 

> On the theory of pMaDela before Lobatchewsky, see Stfickel nnd 
Engel, Theorie der Ptn'aliellimen von Enhlid bis auf Gauss (Leipzig, 
1843), The foregoing remarks are baaed upon the materials eoUected 
in this work. 
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circtmiference of a cirde of radius r the formula 
where /t is a constant depending upon the nature of the space. In 
1832, in reply to the receipt of Bolyai’s Appendix, he gives an 
elBgant proof that the amount by whioli the sum of the angles of a 
triangle falls short of two right angles is proportional to the area 
of the triangle. From these and a few other remarks it appears 
that Gauss possessed tlie foundations of hyperbolic geometry, 
which he was probably the first to regard as perhaps true. It 
is not known with cert^ty whether he influenced Lobatdicwsky 
and Bolyai, but the evidence we possess Ls against such a view.’ 

The first to .publish a non-Kuclidean geometry was Nicholas 
‘Lohetchewsky, professor of mathematics in the new universitj' 
of Kazan.* In the place of the disputed pfistulatc 
following : “ All straight lines which, in 
a plane, radiate from a given point, can, with respect 
to any other straight line in itbe some plane, be divided into 
two classes, ^ intersecting and the vm-intersecting. The 
boundary’ line of the one and the other class is afllrd parallel 
to the given line.” It follows that there are two parallels to the 
given line through any point, each meeting the line at infinity, 
like a Isuclidean parallel. (Hence a line has two distinct points 
at infinity, and not one only as in ordinary geometry.;) The 
two parallels to a line through a pioint make equal acute angles 
with the perpendicular to the line through the point. If p be 
the length of the perpendicular, cither of these angles is denoted 
by n(/)). The determination of n(p) is the chief problem (cl. 
equation (6) above); it appears finally that, with a suitable 
choice of the unit of length, 

tan i UIJ>)-e~’‘. 

Before obtaining this result it is shown that spherical trigono¬ 
metry is unchanged, and that tlw normals to a circle or a sphere 
stiH pass through its centre. When the radius of the circle or 
sphere becomes infinite all these normals become parallel, but the 
circle or sphere does not become a straight line or plane. Jit 
becomes what Lobatchewsky calls a limit-line nr limit-surface. 
'I'he geometry on such a surface is .shown to be Euclidean, Kmit- 
lines replacing Euclidean straight lines. (It is, in fact, a surface 
of zero measure of curvature.) By the liclp of these propositions 
Lobatchewsky obtains the above value of n(p), and thence the 
.solution of triangles. He points out that his formulae result 
from those of splierieal trigonometry by substituting ia, ib, ic, 
for the sides a, b, c. 

John Boly'ai, a Hungarian, obtained results elo.scly correspond¬ 
ing to those of Lobatchewsky. These he published in an appentfix 
to a work by his father, entitled .Appendix Snenfiam 
spatii altsnlute veram exhibetis: a veritaie aui falsiiate 
Axiomatis XL Kuclidei (a priori hand unquam dectdmda) in- 
dependentem; adjecta ad casunt jalsitat’s, quadratura circuit 
geomeirica.^ This work was published in 1831, but its conception 
date.s from 1823. It reveals a profoundcr appreciation d the 
importance of the new ideas, but otlierwisc differs little from 
Lobatchewsky’s. Both men point out that Euclidean geometry 
as a limiting case of their own mure general system, that the 
geometry of very small spaces is always approximately Euclidean, 
that no a priori grounds exist for a decision, and that observation 
can only give an approximate answer. Bolyai gives also, os his 
title indicates, a geometrical construction, in hyperbolic space, 
for the quadrature of the circle, and shows that the area of the 
greatest possible triangle, which has all its sides parallel and all 
its angles zero, is rrfl, where i is what we should now call the 
space-constant. 

' See StacUel und Engel, op. cit., and " Gauss, die boidon Bolyai, 
und die niclil-Euklidische Geometrie,” Math. Annaten. Bd. xlix.; 
also Engel's translation of Lobatchewsky (Leipzig, i8y8), pp. 378 fl. 

“ Lol»tchewsky's works on the subject are the following :—" On 
the Foundations of Geometry," KaeaH Messenger, 1820-1830; 
" New Foundations of Geometry, with a complete Theory of 
Parallels," Proceedings of the University of Kazan, 1835 (both in 
Russian, but tran.slated into German by Engel, Leipzig, i8<j8) ; 
" Giomitrie imaginaire," Crelle’s Journal, 1837; Theorie der 
Parallellinien (Berlin, i8.io; 2nd ed., 1887; translated by Halated, 
Austin, Texas, I'Sgi). His xesnlts appear to have been set forth in a 
paper (now lost) which he read at Kakafi in 1626. 

* Translated by Halsted (Austin, Texas, 4th ed., '1896). 
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I'he works of Lobatchewsky and Bolyai, though known and 
valued byjGauss, remained obscure and ineffective untO., in i86(i, 
they were translated into French by J. Houel. But 
at this time Ricmann’s dissertation, Vber die Hypotfusen, 
welcke der Oeometrie zu Grunde liegen,* was .^eady about to lie 
published. In this work Riemann, without any knowledge of 
hisipredecessors in the same field, inaugurated a far more profound 
di-scussion., based on a far more general standpoint; and by 
its publication in 1867 the attention of mathematicians arid 
philosophers was at last secured. (The dissertation dates from 
1854, but owing to changes which Riemann wished to make in it, 
it remained unpublished until after his death.) 

Riemann’s work contains two fundamental conceptions, that 
of a manifold and that of the measttre <rj curvaturt of a continoote 
manifold possessed of what he calls flatness in the smallest parts. 
By means of these conceptions space is made to appear 
attheendof a gradual series of more and morespoctaHzed 
conceptions. Conceptions of magnitude, he explains, 
arc only possible where wc have « general conception 
capable of determination in various ways. The manifdld consists 
of all these various determinaitions, each of which is an clement 
of the manifold. The passage from one element to another may 
Iw discrete or continuous ; the manifold i.s called discrete or 
continuous accordingly. Where it is discrete two porthms of 
it can lu! (ximpared, as to magnitude, by counting; where 
continuous, by measurement. But measurement demands 
superposition, and consequently some magnitude independent 
of its place in the man ifold. In passing, in a continuous manifold, 
from one element to another in a determinate way, wc pass 
through a scries of intermediate terms, which form a one- 
dimensional manifold. If this whole manifokl be similarly 
caused to pass over mto another, each of its elements passes 
through a one-dimensional manifold, and thus on the whole 
a two-dimensional manifold is generated. In this way wc can 
proceed to n dimensions. Conversely, a manifold of n dimensions 
can be analysed into one of one dimension and one of («-1) 
dimensions. By repetitions of this process the position of an 
element may be at last determined by n magnitudes. Wc may 
liere stop to observe that the above conception of a manifold 
is akin to that due to Hermann Grassmarai in the first edition 
(1847) of his AusdeknungsUkre.^ 

Both concepts have l^n elaborated and superseded by the 
modem procedure in respect to the axioms of geometiy', and by 
the conception of abstract geometry involved therein. ^ 

Riemann proceeds to specialize tlie manifold by con- 
siderotions as to measurement. If measurement is to 
be pos.?ible, some magnitude, we saw, mu.st be independent of 
position ; let us consider manifolds in which lengths of lines are 
such magnitudes, so that every liiie is measurable by every 
other. The coordmotes of a point being x,, ... tc*, let us con¬ 
fine ourselves to linesalong which the ratios (1*4 •.dxj: . . . ; 

; Iter continuously. Ixt us also assume tliat the element of 
length, ds, is unchanged (to the first order) when all its points 
undergo the same infinitesimal motion. Then if all the increments 
dx be altered in the same ratio, ds is also altered in this ratio. 
Hence ds is a homogeneous function of the first degree of tlie 
increments dx. Moreover, ds must be unchanged when all the 
dx change sign. The simplest possible case is, therefore, that in 
wliich ds is the square root of a quadratic function of the dx. 
This case includes space, and is alone considered in what follows. 
It is called the case of flatness in the smallest parts. Its further 
discussion depends upon the measure of curvature, the second 
of Riemann’s fundamental conceptions. This conception, derived 
from the theory of surfaces, is applied as follows. Any one of 
the shortest lines which issue from a given point (say the origin) 
is completely determined by the initial ratios of the dx. IVo 
.such lines, defined by dx and Sz say, determine a pencil, or one¬ 
dimensional series, of shortest lines, any one of which is defined 

* Abtanilungen d. KSnigL Gep. d. Wits, zu GUtinian, Bd. xiii. ; 
Gez. matin Werhe, -pp. 254-269; urazulated by Clittaia, Cottecied 
Mathematical Pa^s. 

“ Cl. Gesomm. math, und phys. Werhe, vol. L (Leipzig, >604). 
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by k'ix + iiSx, where the parameter A:/* may have any value. 
TTiis fjencil generates a two-dimen.sional series of points, which 
may be regarded as a surface, and for which we may apply 
Gauss’s formula for the measure of curv'ature at any point. 
Thus at every point of our manifold there is a measure of curvature 
corresponding to every such pencil; but all these can be found 
when n.n-ifz of them are known. If figures are to be freely 
movable, it is necessary and sufficient that the measure of 
curvature should be the same for all points and all directions 
at each point. Where this is the case, if a be the measure of 
curvature, the linear element can be put into the form 

If o be positive, space is finite, though still unbounded, and 
every straight line is closed—a possibility first recognized by 
Riemann. It is pointed out that, since the possible values of 
a form a continuous series, observations cannot prove that our 
space is strictly Euclidean. It is also regarded as possible that, 
in the infinitesimal, the measure of curvature of our space should 
be variable. 

There are four points in which this profound and epoch-making 
work is open to criticism or development—(i) the idea of a mani¬ 
fold requires more precise determination ; (2) the introduction 
of coordinates is entirely unexplained and the requisite pre¬ 
suppositions are unanalysed ; (3) the assumption that ds is the 
square root of a quadratic function of rf*,, dx,^, ... is arbitrary ; 
(4) the idea of superposition, or congruence, is not adequately 
analysed. The modern solution of these difficulties is properly 
considered in connexion with the general subject of the axioms 
of geometry. 

The publication of Riemann’s dissertation was closely followed 
by two works of Hermann von Helmholtz,' again undertaken 
HtimboHu of the work of predecessors. In these a 

' proof is attempted that ds must be a rational integral 
quadratic function of the increments of the coordinates. This 
proof has since been shown by Lie to stand in need of correction 
(see VII. Axioms of Geometry). Helmholtz's remaining works 
on the subject ’■* are of almost exclusively philosophical interest. 
We shall return to them later. 

The only other writer of importance in the second period is 
Eugenio Beltrami, by whom Riemann’s work was brought into 
BtUnmi that of Lobatchewsky and Bolyai. 

As he gave, by an elegant method, a convenient 
Euclidean interpretation of hyperbolic plane geometry, his 
results will be stated at some length." The i'aggio shows that 
Lobatchewsky's plane geometry' holds in Euclidean geometry 
on surfaces of constant negative curvatui'e, straight lines being 
replaced by geodesics. Such surfaces are capable of a conformal 
representation on a plane, by which geodesics arc represented 
by straight lines. Hence if we take, as coordinates on the surface, 
the Cartesian coordinates of corresponding points on the plane, 
the geodesics must have linear equations. 

Hence it follows that 

■'{(a’ - 2uvdudv+ («’- 

where - f/-, and - i/R'* is the measure of curvature 

ot our surface (note that lt = y a.s used above). The angle between 
two geodesies H=const., t)=const. is 0, where 

cos 0 - uv/ ^ {{«'•< - «'•>) (n“ - e’)}, sin 0 = awj v' | (o“ - a") (a- - e'-*) 1. 

Thus « = o is orthogonal to all geodesics «.= const., and vice versa. 
In order that sin 0 may be real, w'‘ must be positive; thus geo¬ 
desics have no real intersection when the corresponding .straight 
lines intersect outside the circle When they intersect on 

this circle, 9 = o, Thus Lobatchewsky’s parallels arc represented 
by straight lines intersecting on the circle. Again, tran.sforming 
to polar coordinates u=r cos n,v—r sin n, and calling p the geodesic 


’ W'lK. Abh, vol. ii, pp. 610, 618 (1866, 1868). 

’ Mind, O.S., vols. i. and iii.; Vortrdfe una Reden, vol. ii. pp. i, 
256. 

• His papers are " Saggio di interpretazione della geometria non- 
Euclidea," Giornale di matematiche, vol. vi. (1868) ; " Teoria fonda- 
mentole degli spazii di curvatura costante," Annali di matematica, 
vol. ii. (1868-1869). Both were tran.slated into French by I. Hoiiel, 
Annates scientifiqws de t'£role Norniale superieure, vol. vi. (1869). 


distance of u, v from the origin, we have, for a geodesic through the 
origin. 


dp=Uadtl(d‘ 


-r»), p=JRlog“-^, Ziifltanh , 


Thus points on the surface corresponding to points in the plane 
on the limiting circle *•=«, are all at an infinite distance from the 
origin. Again, con.sidering r constant, the arc of a geodesic circle 
subtending an angle p. at the origin is 

ir=R*-/i/^{a‘'-r’) =^R sinh (/i/R), 

whence the circumference of a circle of radius p is 2irR sinh(p/R). 
Again, if o be the angle between any two geodesics 
V-e = (Um -«), V -v—n{V -u), 
then tan o=:rt(« - m)w/\{i + mn)ei‘ - {v - -««)}. 

Thus a is imaginary when «, v is outside the limiting circle, and 
is zero when, and only when, u, v is on the limiting circle. All 
these results agree with those of lobatchewskv and Bolyai. The 
maximum triangle, whose angles are all zero, is represented in ihe 
auxiliary plane by a triangle inscribed in the limiting circle. The 
angle of parallelism is also easily obtained. The perpendicular 
to e-o at a distance 5 from the origin is «-a tanh (i/R), and the 
parallel to this through the origin is «-ti sinli (8/R). Hence 11 (J), 
the angle which this parallel makes with ti = o, is given by 
tan n(«). sinh («/R) = i, or tan ill(i) =e~m 
which is Lobatchewsky’s formula. We also obtain easily for the 
area of a triangle the formula Sj‘{v - A - B - C). 

Beltrami's treatment connects two curves which, in the earlier 
treatment, had no connexion. The.se are limit-lines and curves 
of constant distance from a straight line. Both may be regarded 
as circlesy the first having an infinite, the second an imaginary 
radius. The equation to a circle of radius p and centre u„v„ is 

(a''-Ki(„-ro„)»=cosh“(p/R)H/;ie’=CV- (.say). 

This equation remains real when p is a pure imaginary, and remains 
finite when <e|, = 0| provided p becomes infinite in such a way that 
le^ cosh (p/R) yemams finite. In the latter case the equation repre¬ 
sents a limit-line. In the former case, by giving different values to C, 
we obtain concentric circles with the imaginary centre u^Vp. One of 
these, obtained by j mttmg C = o, is the straight line o'-* - uu„ - = 0. 

Hence the others arc each throughout at a constant distance from 
this line. (It may be shown that ail motions in a hyperbolic plane 
consist, in a general sense, of rotations; but three types must 
be distinguished according as the centre is real, imaginary or at 
infinity. All points describe, accordingly, one of the three tyiics of 
circles.) 

The above Euclidean interpretation fails for three or more dimen¬ 
sions. In the TeoHa foudamentale, accordingly, where n dimensions 
are considered, Beltrami treats hyperbolic apace in a purely analytical 
spirit. The paper shows Uiat 1-obatchewsky's space of any number 
of dimensions has, in Riemann's sense, a constant negative measure 
of curvature. Beltrami starts with the formula (analogous to that 
of the Saggio) 

ds-‘^}ih--\dx^.^ rf.v,=+(fs2‘''+... -I <i.v„=) 
where ir''-ex,”-tr,®-t... + — d‘. 

He shows that geodesics are represented by linear equations be¬ 
tween V,, A',,, .. ., x,„ and that the geodesic distance p between two 
points .1 and a' is given by 

oosh ?-=_ g’'-il!iJ !'l-ll!., af..-...-ll!.!>l’. 

(a formula practically identical with Cayley’s, though obtained by 
a very different method). In order to show that the measure of 
curvature is constant, we make the substifutions 

«>i=rXi, ir,=rXj...!ii„=rX,„ where SX»=1, 

Hence *’= (J<ad.rfa<‘~r‘)'‘+ liVdA^Ha’-t^). 

where 

Also calling p the geodesic distance from the origin, wo have 
cosh (p/R) = —sinh (p/R) = 


Hence 
Putting 
we obtain 


ds‘‘=dp'‘d (R.sinh (pfR))y\‘\ 




?sinh - 1 ] i;(r|dzt - zpdit)*. 


Hence when p is small, we have approximately 

Considering a surface element through the origin, we may choose 
our axes so that, for this element. 


*»=*<='•■.=z,=0. 


Thus 




dz^+d:^ -1- - sjdzj)» 


(2) 


Now the area of the triangle whose vertices are (o, o), (zj, z,), 
(dr„ dz.^ is HS), (fzs-zjfz,). Hence the quotient when the terms of 
the fourth order in (2) are divided by the square of this triangle is 
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4/3R*; hence, returning to general axes, the same is the quotient 
when the terms of the lourlli order in (i) are divided by the square 
of the triangle whose vertices are (o, o,.. . o), (r,, r,, r,,... r„), 
(dt„ di.j. .. ds„). But - J of this quotient is defined by Ricmann 
as the measure of curvature.' Hence tJie measure of curvature is 
- i/R", i.«. is constant and negative. The properties of parallels, 
triangles, &c., arc as in the Saggio. It is also shown that the ana* 
logues of limit surfaces luivc zero curvature ; and that spheres of 
radius p have constant positive curvature siuh-(/j/R), .so that 
spherical geometry may be regarded as contained in the psemlo- 
spherical (as Beltrami calls Lobatchewsky's system). 

The Saggio, as we saw, gives a Euclidean interpretation 
confined to two dimensions. But a consideration of the auxiliary 
Trtatltion P'^ne suggests a different interijretation, which may be 
totbe extended to any number of dimeasions. If, instead 
projective of referring to the pseudosphere, we merely define 
method, (jig^ance and angle,' in the Euclidean plane, as those 
functions of the coordinates which gave us distance and angle 
on the pseudosphere, wc find that the geometry of our plane has 
become Lobatchewsky's. All the points of the limiting circle 
are now at infinity, and points beyond it are imaginary. If wc 
give our circle an imaginary radius the geometry on the plane 
becomes elliptic. Replacing the circle by a sphere, we obtain 
an analogous representation for three dimensions. Instead of 
a circle or sphere we may take any conic or quadric. With this 
definition, if the fundamental quadric be ^*,.=5.0, and if 
be the polar form of the distance o between x and x' is 
given by the projective formula 

_ co.s(/i//i)=i:„y{s„.s,v}i. 

That this formula is projective is rendered evident by obsendng 
that f'S'p/'" is the anharmonic ratio of the range consisting of 
the two points and the intersections of the line joining them with 
the fundamental quadric. With this we are brought to the third 
or projective period. The method of this period is due to Cayley; 
its application to previous non-Euclidean geometry is due to 
Klein. The projective method contains a generalization of dis¬ 
coveries already made by Laguerrein 1853 as regards Euclidean 
geometry. The arbitrariness of this procedure of deriving 
metrical geometry from the properties of conics is removed by 
Lie’s theory of congruence. We then arrive at the stage of 
thought which finds its expression in the modern treatment of 
the axioms of geometry, 

The projective method leads to a discrimination, first made 
by Klein,® of two varieties of Riemann's space; Klein calls 
The two these elliptic and spherical. They are also called the 
Unde of polar and antipodal forms of elliptic space. The latter 
elliptic names will here be used. The difference is strictly 
Mpmee, analogous to that between the diameters and the points 
of a siihcre. In the polar form two straight lines in a plane 
always intersect in one and only one point; in the antipodal 
form they intersect alwaj's in two points, which are antipodes. 
According to the definition of geometry adopted in section VII. 
(Axiom.'! of Geometry), the antipodal form is not to be termed 
“ geometry,” since any pair of coplanar straight lines intersect 
each other in two points. It may be called a “ quasi-geometry.” 
Similarly in the antipodal form two diameters always determine 
a plane, but two points on a sphere do not determine a great 
circle when they are antipodes, and two great circles always 
intersect in two points. Again, a plane does not form a boundary 
among lines through a point; we can pass from any one such 
line to any other without p.assing through the plane. But a great 
circle does divide the surface of a sphere. So, in the polar form, 
a complete straight line does not divide a plane, and a plane does 
not divide space, and does not, like a Euclidean plane, have two 
sides.^ But, in the antipodal form, a plane is. in these respects, 
like a Euclidean plane. 

It is explained in section VII. in what sense the metrical 
geometry of the material world can be considered to be deter¬ 
minate and not a matter of arbitrary choice. The scientific 

' Beltrami shows also that this definition agrees with that of Gauss. 

* “ Sur la thdorie dcs foyers," Notw, Ann, vol. xii. 

• Math. Annalen, iv. vi., 1871-1872. 

^ For an investigation of these and .similar properties, see White- 
head, Universal Algebra (Cambridge, 1898), bk. vi. ch. ii. The polar 
form was independently discovered by Simon Newcomb in 1877. 1 
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I question as to the best available evidence concerning tire nature 
of this geometry is one beset with difficulties of a peculiar kind. 
We arc obstructed by the fart that all existing physical science 
assumes the Euclidean hypothesis. This hypothesis hits been 
involved in all actual measurements of large distances, and in all 
the laws of astronomy and (ibysics. The principle of simplicity 
would therefore lead us, in general, where an observation con¬ 
flicted with one or more of those laws, to ascribe this anomaly, 
not to the falsity of Euclidean geometry, but to the falsity of the 
laws in question. This applies especially to astronomy. On the 
earth our means of meastirement are many and direct, and so 
long as no great accuracy is sought they involve few scientific 
laws. Thus wc acquire, from such direct measurements, iv 
very high degree of probability that the space-constant, if not 
infinite, is yet large as compared with terrestrial distances. But 
astronomical distances and triangles can only be measured by 
means of the rocci\'cd laws of astronomy and optics, all of which 
have been established by assuming the truth of the Euclidean 
hypothesis. It therefore remains possible (until a detailed proof 
of the contrary is forthcoming) that a large but finite space- 
constant, with different laws of astronomy and optics, would 
have equally explained the phenomena. We cannot, therefore, 
accept the measurements of stellar parallaxes, A’c., as conclusive 
evidence that the space-constant is large us eompared with stellar 
distances. For the present, on grounds of simplicity, wc may 
rightly adopt this \ iew ; but it must remain possible that, in 
view of some hitherto undiscovered discrepancy, a slight correc¬ 
tion of the sort suggested might prove the simplest alternative. 
But conversely, a finite parallax for very distant stars, or a 
negative parallax for any star, could not be accepted as conclusive 
evidence that our geometry' is non-Euclidean, unless it were 
shown—and this .seems scarcely possible—that no modification 
of astronomy or optics could account for the phenomenon. 
Thus although we may admit a probability that the space- 
constant is large in comparison with stellar distances, a conclu.sivc 
proof or disproof seems scarcely possible. 

Finally, it is of interest to note that, though it is theoretically 
possible to prove, by scientific methods, that our geometry is 
non-Euclidean, it is wholly impossible to prove by such methods 
that it is accurately Euclidean, For the unavoidable errors of 
observation must always leave a slight margin in our measure¬ 
ments. A triangle might be found whose angles were certainly 
greater, or certainly le.ss, than two right angles; but to prove 
them exactly equal to two right angles must always lx- beyond our 
powers. If, therefore, any man cherishes a hope of proving the 
exact truth of Euclid, such a hope must be based, not upon 
scientific, but upon philosophical considerations. 

BiBtiOGRACiiY.—The biblioRrapliy appemU'd to section VII. should 
be consulted in this connexion. Also, in addition to the citations 
already made, the following works may be mentioned. 

For Lobatchewsky’s writings, cf. Urkunden eur Gcschichte der 
nichteuklidischen Geometric, i., Nikolaj Iwanowilsch Lohalschefskv, 
by F, Engel and P. Stiickel (Leipzig, I8y8). For John Bolyai’s 
Appendix, cf. Absolute Geomelne nmh Johann Bolyai, by J. F'rischauf 
(Leipzig, 1872), and also the nevi' edition of liis father’s large work, 
J entamen . . ., published by the Mathematical Society of Budapest; 
the second volume contains the appendix. Cf. also J. Friscliaui, 
Elemente der ahsoluten Geometric (Leipzig, 1876) ; M. L. Gerard, .Sio- 
la giomilrie non-Euclidienne (thesis for doctorate) (Paris, 1892) ; 
de Tilly, Essai sur les firincipes fandameniales dc la giomitrie el de la 
micamque (Bordeaux, 1879) ; Sir R. S. Ball, ’’ On the Theory of 
Content," Trans. Roy. Irish Acad. vol. xxix. (1889); F, Lindemann, 
’’ Mechanik bei projcctivcr Maasbestimmung,” Math. Annal. vol. 
vii.; W. K. Clifford, " Preliminary Sketch of Biquatemions," Broc. 
of Land. Math. Soc. (1873), and ColL Works ; A. Buchheim, " On the 
Theory of Screws in Elliptic Space,” Proc. Land, Math. Sor, vcls. xv. 
xvi., xvii.; H. Cox, ’’ On the Application of Quaternions and 
Grassmann's Algebra to different Kinds of Uniform Space,” Irani!. 
Camb. Phil. Soc. (1882): M. Dehn, ’’ Bic Taigcndareachen .Siitze fiber 
die Winkclsumme in Dreieck," Math. Ann. vol. 53 (tyoo), and 
’’ liber den Rauminhalt," Math. Annal. vol. 315 (1902). 

For expositions of the whole .sulBect, cf. F. Klein, Nicht-Euklidische 
Geomelrie (CdSttingen, 1893) ; R. Bonola, La Geometria non-Euclidea 
(Bologna, 1906): P. Barbarin, La Giomitrie non-Euclidienne (Paris, 
it)02) ; W. Killing, Die nichi-Euklidischen Raumformen in unalytischer 
Behandhtyi (Leipzig, 1885). Th^ la«t-named work also deals with 
geometry of more than three dimatfstens; in this connexion cf. also 
G. Veronese, Pondamenii di geometria a piit dimensioni ed a piit specie 
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di vnili yeaUinee . . . (Pidua. iSoi, Gcnuim translation, Lriprig, 
1894): C. Fonteni, VHyperespace d{n~jj dimeMswus (Paris, 1H92); 
nod A. N. Whitehead, luc- cit. Cf. also P:. Study, " Uber nicht- 
liuUlidiselie nnd LiniciiKeomctrie,” Jahr. d. Xieutsch. Math. Vcr. 
vol. XV. (1906); W. Buniside, " Chi the Kinematics of non-EucIidcan 
Space," Proc. Lmd. Math. Soc. voi. xxvi. (1894). A biblioi»raphy 
on the subject up to 1878 ha-s been published by G. B. Halxted, 
Anter. Journ. of Math. vols. i. and ii.; and one up to igca by R. 
Bonola, index Opnum ad geometriam absolutam speclaniiunt . . . 
(1902, and Leipzig, i9o3)' (B' A. W. R.; A. N. W.) 

VII. AxtoM.s OK Geometry 

Until tlic (li.scovery of the non-Euclidean geometries (I.obat- 
chewsky, 1R26 and 1829; J. Bolyai, 1832; R. Riemann, 1854), 
geometiy was universally considered as being ex- 
ol^a. ‘^'iisively the science of existent space. (See section 
VI. Nm-Eudidean Geometry.) In respect to the 
science, as thus conceived, two controversies may be noticed. 
First, there is the controversy respecting the absolute and 
relational theories of space. According to the altsolute theory, 
which is the traditional view (held explicitly by Newton), space 
has an existence, in .some sense whatever it may be, independent 
of the bodies which it contains. The bodies occupy space, and 
it is not iiitrinsieully unmeaning to say that any definite body 
occupies this jiart of space, and not that part of space, without 
reference to other bodies occupying space. According to the 
relational theory of space, of which the chief exponent was 
Ixihnitz,,! space is nothing but a certain assemblage of the re.la- | 
tions between the various particular bodies in space. The idea of 
space with no bodie.s in it is absurd. Accordingly there can be | 
no meaning in saying that a body is here and not there, apart 
from a reference to the other bodies in the universe. 'Jims, on 
this theory, absolute motion is intrinsically unmeaning. It is ; 
admitted on all hands that in practice only relative motion is 
directly measurable. Newton, however, maintains in the 
Prineipia (scholium to the 8th definition) that it is indirectly 
measurable by means of the effects of “ centrifugal force ” as 
it occurs in the i)hennmfna of rotation. This irrelevance of 
absolute motion (if there be such a thing) to .scienix^ lias led to 
the general adoption of the relational tlieory by modem men 
of science. But no d{x:isive argument for cither view has at 
present been elaborated.* Kant's view of space as being a form 
of perception at first sigiit appears to cut across this controversy. 
Hut he, saturated as he wils with the spirit of the Newtonian 
jihysics, must (at least in toth editions of the Critique) be classed 
with the upholders of the absolute theory. The form of per¬ 
ception has a type of existence proper to itself independently 
of the particular bodies which it contains. For example he 
writes: “ " Space does not reprc.sent any quality of objects by 
themselves, or objects in their relation to one another, i.e. space 
docs not represent any determination which is inherent in the 
objects themselves, and would remain, even if all subjective 
conditions of intuition were removed.” 

The second controversy is that between the view tliat the 
axioms applicable to space are knowm only from experience, 
and the view that in some sense these axioms arc 
* **"**' given a priori. Both these views, thus broadly staUd, 
are capable of various subtle modifications, and a discussion 
of them would mcige into a general treatise on epistemology. 
The cruder forms of the a priori view have been made quite 
untenable by the modem mathematical discoveries. Geometers 
now profess ignorance in many respects of the exact axioms 
which apply to existent space, and it seems unlikely that a 
profound study of the question should thus obliterate a priori 
intuitions. 

Another question irrelevant to this article, but witli some 
relevance to the alxive controversy, is that of the derivation 

‘ For an analysis of Leibnitz's ideas on space, cf. B. Russell, The 
fhitoeopky of Leihnitt, chs. viii.-x. 

‘ Cf. Hou. Bertrand Russell, " Is Position in Time and Sp^e 
Absolute or Relative ? ” Mtud, u.s. vol, 10 (1901), and A. N. White¬ 
head, " Mathematical Concepts of the Material World,” Phii. Trane. 
(1906), p. 203. 

* CL Critique of Pure Reason, rat section; " Of Space,” con- 
closioa A, Max Muller's translation. 
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of our perception of existent space from our various types of 
sensation. This is a question for p.sychology.* 

Definition op Abstract Geometry.—’Existent space is the subject 
matter of only one of the applications of the modem science of 
abstract geometry, viewed as a branch of pure mathematics. 
Geometry has been defined ® as “ the study of series of two or more 
dimensions.” It has also been defined * as “ the science of cross 
classification.” These definitions are founded upon the actual 
practice of mathematicians in respect to their use of the temi 
“ Geometry.” Either of them brings out the fact that geometiy 
is not a science with a determinate subject matter. 11 is cuncemed 
with any subject matter to which the formal axioms may apply. 
Geometry is not peculiar in this respect All branches of pure 
mathematics deal merely with types of relations. Thus the 
fundamental ideas of geometry (e.g. those of points and of 
straight lines) are not ideas of determinate entities, but of any 
entities for which the axioms are true. And a set of formal 
geometrical axioms cannot in them-selvcs be true or false, since 
they are not determinate propositions, in that tlicy do not refer 
to a determinate subject matter. The axioms are propositional 
functions.* When a set of axioms is given, we can ask (1) 
whether they are consistent, (2) whether their ” existence 
theorem ” is proved, (3) whether tliey are independent. A.xioms 
are consistent when the contradictory of any axiom cannot be 
deduced from the remaining axioms. Tlieir existence theorem 
is the proof tliat they are true when the fundamental ideas are 
considered a.s denoting some determinate subject matter, so 
that the axioms are developed into determinate propositions. 
It follows from the logical law of contradiction that the proof 
of the existence tlicorem proves also the consistency of Uie 
axioms. This is the only method of proof of consistency. Tlie 
axiom.s of a set are independent of each other when no axiom 
can be deduced from the remaining axioms of the set. The 
independence of a given axiom is proved by establishing the 
consistency of the remaining axioms of the set, together with the 
contradictory of the given axiom. The enumeration of tlie 
axioms is simply tlic enumeration of tlie hypotheses ^ (with 
respect to the undetermined subject matter) of which some at 
least occur in each of the subsequent pro]>usition.s. 

Any science is called a “ geometry ” if it investigates the 
theory of the classification of a set of entities (the points) into 
classes (the straight lines), such that (i) there is one and only 
one class wiiich contains any given pair of the entities, and (2) 
every such class contains more than two meniliers. In the two 
geometries, important from their relevance to existent space, 
axioms which secure an order of the points on any line also 
occur. These geometries will he called " J’rojectivc Geometry " 
and “Descriptive Geometry.” In projec'ive geometry any 
two straight lines in a plane intersect, and the .straight lines 
are closed series wliich return into themselves, like the circum¬ 
ference of a circle. In descriptive geometry two straight lines in 
a plane do not necessarily intersect, and a straight line is an open 
series witliont beginning or end. Ordinary Euclidean geometry 
is a descriptive geometry; it becomes a projectit'c geometiy 
when the so-called “ points at infinity ’’ are added. 

Profeciive Geometry. 

Projective geometry may be developed from two undefined 
fundamental ideas, namely, that of a “ point ” and that of a 
" straight line.” These undetermined ideas take different 
specific meanings for the various specific subject matters to 
which projective geometry can be applied. The number of the 
axiom.s is always to some extent arbitrary, being dependent 
upon the verbal forms of .statement which arc adopted. They will 

* Cf. Ernst Mach, Erkenntniss and Irrtum (Leipzig); the relevant 
chapters are translated by T. J. McCormack, Space and Geometry 
(Izindon, 1906); also A. Meinong, t)her die Stelbing der Gegenstands- 
tieorie im System der Wissenschatten (Leipzig, iqoyj. 

° Cf. PaaaoW, Principles op MaUteruaiics,i 332 (Cambridge, 1903). 

* Cf. A. N. Whitehead, The Axioms of Projective Geometry, jj 3 
(Cambridge, 1906). 

’ CL Ru.sscU, Princ. oP Math., cb. i. 

* Cf, Ru.sseli, toe. cit.. and G. Frege, “ Uber die Gnindlagen der 
Geometrie," /aJaesber. der Deutsch. Math. Ver. (1906), 
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be presented * here as twelve in number, eight being 
of classification,” and four bring “ axioms of order.” 

Axioms of Classification. —The eight axioms of classification 
are as follows: 

1. Points form a class of entities with at least two members. 

2. Any straight line is a class of points containing at least 
three members. 

3. Any two distinct points lie in one and only one straight 
line. 

4. There is at least one straight line which docs not contain 
all the points. 

5. If A, B, C arc non-collincar points, and A' is on the straight 
line BCij and B' is on the straight line CA, then the straight lines 
AA' and BB' possess a point in common. 

IMfinilion. —It A, B, C. are any three non-collinear jmints, the 
plane ABC is the clam of points lying on the straight lines joining 
A with the various points on the straight line BC. 

6. There is at least one plane which does not contain all the 
points. 

7. There exists a plane o, and a point A not incident in a, 
such that any point lies in some straight line which contains 
both A and a point in a. 

Definition.- ■ Harm. (ABCD) symbolizes the following conjoint 
statements; (1) that the poinls A, B, C, It are collinear, and (2) 
that a <|uadrilateral can be found with one jiair of opposite sides 
intersecting at A, with (he other pair intersecting at C, and with its 
ehaguiials passing through B and D re.spectively. Then B and D are 
said to he “harmonic conjugates" with re.spcct to A and C, 

8. Harm. (ABCD) implies that B and D are distinct points. 

In the above axioms 4 secures at least two dimensions;, axiom 

5 is the fundamental axnom of the plane, axiom >6 secures at 
least three dimensions, and axiom 7 secures at most three 
dimensions. From axioms 1-5 it can be proved that any two 
distinct points in a straight line determim' that line, that any 
three non-colliaear points in a plane determine that plane, tiuit 
the straight line containing any two poinls in a phine lies wholly 
in that plane, and that any two straight lines in a plane intersect. 
From axioms 1-6 Desargues’s well-known Uieorem on triangles 
in perspective can be proved. 

The enuneiiition of this theorem is as follows; If ABC and 
A'B'C' arc two cojilauar triangles such that the lines AA', BB', 
CC' are conciinent, then the ttee pomta of intersection of BC and 
B'C' of CA and C'A', and of AB and A'B' are collinear; and 
eoiiversely il the three jioint.s of intersection are collinuai, the throe 
lines are concmrenl. The jiroof which can be applied i.s tlie usual 
projective proof by which a third triangle A.'WC i.s constructod 
not coiil.'iuar with the other two, but in perspective witii each 
of them. 

It has been proved “ that Desargues’s theorem cannot be dedneed 
from axioms 1-3, that is, if the geometry be confined to two 
dimensions. All tlie proots p-oceed by the method of producing a 
sjieulieation of " jioints “ and " straight lines " which satisfies 
axioms 1-5, and sutli that Des.irgiic5'3 theorem does not hold. 

It follows from axioms r-5 tliat Harm. (ABCD) implies Harm. 
(.ADCB) and Harm. (CHAD), and that, if A, B, C be any three 
distinct collinear points, there exists at least one. point D such that 
Harm. (ABCD). But it requires Desargucs's theorem, and Jience 
axiom fi, to prove that Harm. (ABCD) and Harm. (ABCD') imply 
the identity of D and D'. 

The necessity fur axiom 8 has been proved by G. Fano,“ Who 
has produced a three dimensional geometry of fifteen points, 
i.c. a method of ctos.s classification of fifteen entities, in wliicli 
each straight line enntairs three points, and each plane contains 
seven straight lines. In this geometry axiom 8 docs not hold. 
Also from axioms 1-6 and 8 it follows that Harm. (ABCD) 
implies Harm. (BCDA). 

Definitions. - When two plane figures can be derived from one 
another by a single projection, they are said to be in perspective. 
When two plane figures can be derived one from the other by a finite 
series of perspective relations between intermediate figures, they 

' This formulation—though not in respect to number—is in all 
essentials that of M. Ph-ri, ct. " I principii della Geometria di I’osi- 
zion^’’ Accttd. R. di Torino (1898); al.so cf. Whitehead, loc. cit. 

’ Cf. C. Peano, " Sui iondameiiti della Geometria," p. 73, Rivista 
di matematica, vol. iv. {1894), and D. Hilbert, Grwiitagen der Geo¬ 
metric (Leipzig, 1899); and K. F. Moulton, " A Simple non-Dcsar- 
guesian Plane Geometry,” Trans. Amer, Math, Soc., vul. iii. {1902). 

* Cf. “ Sui postidati fondamentali della geometria projettiva,” 
Giom. di matematica, vol. xxx. {1891); also of Pieri, too. cit., and 
Whitehead, toe. cit. 
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aje tsaid to be ^roj$ctiv 4 ly related^ Any property of a pJaiu* figuir 
wliich necessarily also belongs to any projectivdy i elated figure, is 
called a profectivfi property. 

The following theorem, known from its importance as " the 
fundamental theorem of projective geometry," cannot he piw«d* 
from axioms i-8. 1 'lic eniinciatiou is: "A projective corrmuond*- 
cuce between the j>omts on two straight lines is completely artcr- 
mmed when the corichpondcnts ot tliree distinct ]>ojiiIs on one lino 
are determined on the ollur." Tlii.s thton'm is vquiviltait* 
(assuming axioms i-8\ to another theorem, known ^ Pappus's 
iheorem, namely : *' If / and /' are two distinct coplanai Jinen, lind 
A, B, C are tJircc distinct {Kiintson and A', JU', C' are threediitanct 
points on l\ then the thite jioiiils of mterseclion of AA' and B'C, 

A'B and CC', of BB' ana C'A, are collinear." 'Ihis thcoroui 
obviously l^asc^'s W'cll-known tlieoiem respecting a hexagon 
inscribed in a conic, for the .special case wlien the conic has de- 
geuerated into the two line.s / and Another theojem also 
equivalent (assuming axioms i-8) lu the fundr mental ihtorum in 
the tullowii^ : If the timv coliiuear jioirg of jioints, A and A\ 
B and B', C and C', arc such that the three pairK-of opposite sides 
of a complete cjua<lrangle pass resjiectively through them, i.r. one 
pair Uiiougli A and A' resnectivcl}*, and lo on, uiul il also the tiirr*e 
Mdes of tlie quadrangle which pass through A, B, luid (\ are con- 
cunent in one ol iJie comers of the quadrangle, tlieii 4uiotJu*i quad¬ 
rangle can bf.' found with Uie si^mc relation to tJie three pairs ol yKiuits, 
excc])t that its three sides winch pass thwngh A, B, and C, aie not 
concurrent. 

Tims, if we choose to take any one of tliesi* thre<’ Uieorems as an 
axiom, all tlie theorems ot projective g('ometry winch do not require 
oidmal 01 metrical ideas for their cuimciutiun can lie jiroved. Also 
a coiuc can bi* defined as the locu.s of the ]>oints found by the usual 
construction, based ujxin Pascal's theorem, for jxnnis on the conic- 
through live given jiomts. Hut it is unnece.ssary to assume here 
any one of the suggested uxiouis; for the fundamental tlieorem can 
be deduced from Uie axioms of order together with axioms i-8. 

Axioms of Order.— It is jiossibk' 'lO define (cf. Pieri, loc. cil.) 
the property upon which the order of points on a straight line 
depends. But to serure that this property does in fact range 
tlie points in a serial order, some axioms are required. A straight 
line is to be a closed series ; thus, when the points arc in order, 
it requires two points on the line to divide it into two distinct 
complementary .segments, which do not os'erkp, and together 
form the whole line. Aecordingl)' the prohlcni of the definition 
of order reduces itself to the definition of these two segment.s 
formed by any two points on the line ; and the axioms are 
stated relativ'ely to these segments. 

Definition. —If A, B, C are tliree collinear points, the points on tlie 
segment .4 HC are deiined to lie (hose jiomts such as X, lor wliieh 
there exist two point.s Y and V' with tlie tiroperty that Horm. 
(AYCY') and Harm. (BVXV') both liold. The supplementary 
segment ABC is defined to be Ua- re.st of tlie points on the line. 
This definition is eluddatud by noticing that with our ordinary 
geometrical ideas, if B and X are any two jiomts between A and C, 
then the two pairs of points, A and C, B and X, define an involution 
with real double fxnnt.s, namely, the Y and Y' of the aliovc definition. 
The property of belonging (0 a segment ABC is projective, smee 
tliB harmonic relation is projective. 

The first three axioms of order (cf. Pieri, loc. cil.) arc : 

9. If A, B, C are three di-stinct collinear points, the supple¬ 
mentary segment ABC is contained within the segment BCA. 

10. If A, B, C are three distinct collinear points, the common 
part of tlie segments BCA and CAB is contained in the supple¬ 
mentary segment ABC. 

11. If A, B, C are three distinct collinear points, and D lies 
in the segment ABC, then the .segment ADC is contained 
within the segment ABC. 

From these axioms all the usual properties of a clo.sed order 
follow. It will be noticed that, if A, B, C arc any three coBincar 
points, C is necessarily traversed in passing from A to B by one 
route along the line, and is not traversed in passing from A to B 
along the other route. 'Thus there is no meaning, as referred 
to closed straight lines, in the simple statement that C lies 
between A and B. But there may be a relation of separation 
between two pairs of collinear points, such as A and C, and 
B and D. The couple B and D is said to separate A and iC, if 

* Cf. Hilbert, loc, cit. ; for a iulk-r exposition of Hilbert’s proof 
cf. K. T. Vahleii, A bslrakte Ceomelrie (I.cipzig, 1905), also Whitehead, 
loc. cil. 

' Cf. H. ‘Wiener. Jakrether. der Deutsch. Matit. Vet. vol. i. (iS(>o).: 
and F, Scliur, " t'ber den Fundamentalsatz der piojeutiveu Geo- 
metiie,’*Math. Ann. vol. li. (iSwi. 

• Cf. Hilbert, he. cil., and Whitehead, he. ciL 
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the four points are collinear and D lies in the segment comple¬ 
mentary to the segment ABC. The property of the separation 
of pairs of points by pairs of points is projective. Also it can be 
proved that Harm. (ABCD) implies that B and D separate 
A and C. 

Definitions. —A sorics of entities arrangctl in a serial order, open 
or closed, is said to lie compact, if the series contains no immediately 
consecutive entities, so that m traversing tlie scries from any one 
entity to any otlier entity it is necessary to pass through entities 
distinct from eitiier. It was tlie merit of R. Dedekind and of 
G. Cantor explicitly to formulate another fundamental property of 
wTies. The Dedekind property* as applied to an open series can 
be defined thus ; An open series jxissesses the Dedckind property, 
if, however, it be divided into two mutually exclusive classes « and 
r, which (i) contain between them the whole scries, and (2) are 
such that every member of « precedes in the serial order every 
member of v, there is always a member of the scries, belonging to one 
of the two, u or v, which precedes every member of v (other than 
itself if if belong to v), and also succeeds every member of « (other 
than itself if it belong to «). Accordingly in an open .series with the 
Dedekind property there is always a member of the series marking 
the junction of two classes such as n and v. An open series is con- 
Imtious if it is compact and possesses the Dedekind property. A 
closed scries can always be transformed into an open .series by taking 
any arbitrary memlier as the first term and by taking one of the two 
ways round ns the ascending order of the series. Thus the definitions 
of compactness and of the Dedekind property can be at once trans¬ 
ferred to a clo.sed scries. 

12. The last axiom of order is tliat there exists at least one 
straight line for which the point order possesses the Dedekind 
property. 

It follows from axioms t-12 by projection that the Dedekind 
property is true for all lines. Again the hannonic system AUC, 
where A, B, C are collinear points, is defined ® thus: take the 
harmonic conjugates A', B', C' of each jioint with respect to 
the other two, again take the harmonic conjugates of each of 
the six points A, B, C, A', B,' C with respect to each pair of the 
remaining five, and proceed in this way by an unending scries 
of steps. The set of points thus obtained is called the harmonic 
system ABC, It can be proved that a harmonic .system is 
compact, and that every segment of the line containing it 
possesses members of it. Furthermore, it is ea.sy to prove that 
the fundamental theorem holds for harmonic systems, in the 
sense that, if A, B, C are three points on a line I, and A', B', C' 
arc three points on a line I', and if by any two distinct series 
of projections A, B, C are projected into A', B', C', then any point 
of the harmonic system ABC corresponds to the same point of 
the harmonic system A'B'C' acairding to both the projective 
relations which are thus established between I and I, It now 
follows immediately that the fundamental theorem must hold for 
all the points on the lines I and /', since (as has been pointed out) 
harmonic systems are “ everywhere den.se ” on their containing 
lines. Thus the fundamental theorem follows from the axioms 
of order. 

A system of numerical coordinates can now be introduced, 
possessing the properly that linear equations represent planes 
and straight lines. The outline of the argument by which this 
remarkable problem (in that “ distance ” is as yet undefined) is 
solved, will now be given. It is first proved that the points on 
any line can in a certain way be definitely associated with all 
the positive and negative real numliors, so as to form with them 
a one-one correspondence. The arbitrary elements in the 
establishment of this relation arc the points on the line associated 
with 0, 1 and oo. 

This association® is most easily effected b)^ considering a 
class of projective relations of the line with itself, called by 
F. .Schur (loc. cil.) prospectivities. 

Let I (fig. 69) be tlio given line, m and 11 any two lines intersecting 
at U on 1 , S and S' two points on ii. Then a projective relation 
between I and itself Is formed by projecting I from S on to m, and 
then by projecting m from S' back on to 1 . Ail .such projective 

* Cf. Dedekind, Stetigkeil und irratinnalr. Zahlen (1872). 

• Cf. V. Staudt, Geometrie der Lage (1847). 

® Cf. Pascii, Vorlesungen ilber ucuere Geometrie (Leipxig, 1882), a 
classic work ; also Fiedler, Die darstellende Geometrie (1st cd., 1871, 
3rd ed., 1888) ; Clebsch, Vorlesungen ilber Geometrie, vol. iii. ; 
Hilbert, loc. cit. ; F. Schur, Math. Ann. Bd. Iv. (1902); Vahlen, 
loc. cit. ; Whitehead, he. cit. 


relation.s, however m, fi, S and S' be varied, arc called “ prospcc- 
tivitie.s,'* and U is the doubie point of tlie prospectivity. If a point 
U on 1 is related to A by a prospectivity, then all prospectivities, 
which (i) have the same double point 
U, and (2) relate O to A, give the same 
corre.sixindent (Q, in figure) to any 
point P on the line 1; in fact they arc 
all tlie .same prospectivity, however 
m, «, S, and S' may have been varied 
•subject to these conditions. Such 
a prospectivity will be denoted by 

The sum of two pro.spectivities, 
written (OALI'-*) + (OBD^), is defined 
to be that transformation of the line 
I into itself which is obtained 



Fig. 69. 


1 into itself which is obtained liy first applying the prospectivity 
(OAU“) and then applying the prospectivity (OBljq. Such a 
transformation, when the two summands have the same double 
point, 13 itself a prospectivity with tliat double point. 

With tliis definition of addition it can be proved that prospec¬ 
tivities with the same double point satisfy all tlie axioms of mag¬ 
nitude. Accordingly they can be a.s.sociatcd in a one-one corre- 
s]xmdence with tlie positive and negative real numbers. Let E 
(fig. 70) be any point on 1 , distinct from O and U. Then the 
prospectivity (OEU**) is a.s,sociated with unity, the pro.spoctivitv 
(OOU'*) is associated with zero, 
and (OU U®) with 00. Tlie pro¬ 
spectivities of the type (OI’U**), 
where P is any ]xiint on the seg¬ 
ment OEU, correspond to the j>o.si- 
tivc numbers; ahso if !>' is the 
harmonic conjugate of P with 
resjiect to O and U, the prospec¬ 
tivity (OP'U'A is a,ssociated with 
the corresponding negative number. 

(The subjoined figure explains this 
relation of the jiositive and nega¬ 
tive prospectivities.) Then any 



Fig. 70. 



point P on 1 is associated with the same number as is the prospec¬ 
tivity (OPU“). 

It can be proved that the order of the numbers in algebraic order 
of magnitude agrees with the order on the line of the associated 
pointe. Let the numbers, assigned according to the preceding 
specification, lie said to be associated with the points according to 
the "numeration-system (OKU)." The introduction of a coordinate 
system for a plane is now managed 
a.s follows: Take any triangle OUV 
in the plane, and on the hues OU 
and Ov establisli the numeration 
systems (OE,U) and (OE,V), where 
E. and K. are arbitrarily cho.scn. 

Then (cf. fig. 71) if M and N arc 
associated with the numbers x and 
y according to tliese systems, the 
coordinates of P arc x and y. It then Fig. 71. 

follows that the equation of a straight 

line is of the form a.v-s fcy-s c = o. Both coordinates of any point on 
the line UV are infinite. This can be avoided by introducing 
homogeneous coordinates X, Y, Z, where x — X/Z, and' y= Y/Z, and 
Z —o 13 the equation of UV. 

The procedure for tlirce dimensions is similar. Let OUVW 
(fig. 72) be any tetrahedron, and associate points on OU, OV, OW 
with numbers according to the numera¬ 
tion systems (OE,U), ( 01 i„V), and 

(OE,W). Let the planes VWP, WUP, 

UVP cut OU, OV, OW ill L, M, N respec¬ 
tively ; and let *, y, z be tlie numners 
associated with L, M, N re.spectively. 

Then P is the point (1, >>, x). Also 
homogeneous coordinates can be in¬ 
troduced as before, tlius avoiding the 
infinities on the plane UVW. 

The cross ratio of a range of four 
collinear points can now be defined 
as a number characteristic of tliat range, 
point r, of the range P, P„ P, be 

\ra + Hr + a' + X,X-f-arC' , _ , 

’ “M-V K+tXr' 2.3,4) 

and let (X,^,) he written for X,^i,-Xjii,. Then the cross ratio 
{P, PjPjP^) is defined to be the number (Xiaj)(\#A/(X,i^)(X,liJ. 
The equality of the cross ratios of the ranges (P^P, PjP^) and 
(Qi Q« Qi Qi) “ proved to be the necos.sary and sufficient condition 
for tricir mutual projcctivity. The cro.ss ratios of all harmonic 
ranges are then easily seen to be all equal to - i, by comparing with 
the range (OE,UE'j) on the axis of x. 

Thus all the ordmary propositions of geometry in which distance 
and angular measure do not enter otherwise than in cross ratios 
can now be enunciated and proved. Accordingly the greater part of 
the analytical theory of conics and quadrics belongs to geometry 



Fig. 72. 

Let the coordinates of any 
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at this stage. The theory of distance will be considered after the 
principles of descriptive geometry liave been dcs’cloped. 

Descriptive Geometry. 

Descriptive geometry is e.ssentially tlie science of multiple 
order for open series. The first satisfactory system of axioms 
was given by M. Pasch.* An improved version is due to G. 
Peano.- Both these authors treat the idea of the class of points 
constituting the segment lying behaeen two points as an undefined 
fundamental idea. Thus in fact there are in this system two 
fundamental ideas, namely, of points and of segments. It is 
then ea.sy enough to define the prolongations of the segments, 
so as to form the complete straight lines. D. Ililla-rt’s ® formula¬ 
tion of the axioms is in this respect practically based on the .same 
fundamental ideas. His work is justly famous for some of the 
mathematical investigations contained in it, but his exposition of 
the axioms is distinctly inferior to that of Peano. JJescriptive 
geometry can also be considered ^ as the science of a class of 
relations, each relation being a two-termed serial relation, as 
considered in the logic of relations, ranging the points between 
which it holds into a linear open order. Thus the relations are 
the straight lines, and the terms between which they hold are 
the points. But a combination of these two points of view 
yields ^ the simplest statement of all. Descriptive geometry is 
then conceived as the investigation of an undefined fundamental 
relation Ix'tween three terms (points); and when the relation 
holds between three points A, B, C. the points are said to Ik' “ in 
the [linear] order ABC.” 

0 . Vcblen’s axioms and definitions, slightly modified, arc as 
follows :— 

1. If the points A, B, C are in the order ABC, they arc in the 
order CBA. 

2. If the points A, B, C are in the order ABC, they are not 
in tlie order BCA. 

3. If the points A, B, C arc in the order ABC, A is distinct 
from C. 

4. If A and B are any two distinct jioints, there exists a point 
C such that A, B, C are in the order ABC. 

Definition.—The line AB (A-tB) consists of A and K, and of all 
points X in one of the possible orders, ABX, AXB, XAB. The 
points X in the order AXB constitute the senment AB. 

5. If points C and D (C=t=D) lie on the line AB, then A lies on 
the line CD. 

6. There exist three distinct jioints .A, B, C not in any of the 
orders ABC, BCA, CAB. 

7. If three distinct points A, B, C (fig. 73) do not lie on the 
same line, and D and R arc two distinct points in the orders 

BCD and CEA, then a point P' exists 
in the order ARB. and such that 
1 ). R, R are collincar. 

Definition. —If A, B, C arc three 
non - colhnear points, the plane ABC 
i.s the class of points wliich he on any 
one of the lines joining any two of the 
points belonging to the boundary of 
ys. the triangle ABC, the boundary living 

formed by the .segments BC, CA and 
AB. The interior ol the triangle ABC is formed by the points in 
segments such as PQ, where 1 > and Q are points respectively on 
two of the segments BC, C.., AB 

8. There exists a plane ABC, which does not contain all the 
points. 

Definition. —If A, B, C, D are four non-coplanar points, the space 
ABCD is the cla.ss of points which lie on any of the lines containing 
two points on the surface of the tetrahedron ABCD, the surface 
being formed by the interiors of the triangles ABC, BCD, DCA, 
DAB. 

9. There exists a space ABCD which contains all the points. 


' Cf. loc. cit. 

“ Cf. I Principii di geomelria (Turin, 1889) and " Sui fondamenti 
della geometria,” Rivista di mol. vol. iv. (1894). 

“ Cf. loc. cit, 

* Cf. Vailati, Rivista di mat. vol. iv. and Russell, loc. cit. § 376. 

• Cf. O. Veblen, " On the Projective Axioms of Geometry,” 
Trans. Amer. Math. Soc. vol. iii. (1902). 
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10. The Dedekind property holds for the order of the points 
on any straight line. 

It follows from axioms 1-9 that the, points on any straight line 
are arranged in an open serial order. Also all the ordinary 
theorems respecting a point dividing a straight line into two 
parts, n straight line dividing a plane into two parts, and a plane 
dividing space into two parts, follow. 

.Again, in any plane a consider a line I .md n point .A (fig. 74). 

Let any ])nint B divide I into two hulldincs /, ami Then it can 
1 h' proved that the set of hall-lines, emanating from .A and intei- 
secting /, (such as m), arc bounded b\ two half-lines, of which ABC 
is one. I,et r be the other. Then it can be proved that r does not 
inter.sivt f,. Similarly for the half-line, 
such as It, intersecting l^. Let s be its 
Ixiunding half-line. Then two eases are 
possible, (i) The half-lines 1 and .r are 
collinear, and together form one com¬ 
plete line. In this case, there is one and 
only one line (vir. i+s) through -A and 
lying in 0 which docs not intersect t. 

This IS the Rntlidean ra.se, and the 
assumption that this case holds is the 
Euclidean parallel ariotn. But (2) the 
half-lines r and s may not be collinear. Pig. 

In this case there will he an infinite 

number oi lines, sneh as /,■ for instance, containing A and lying in o, 
which rlo not intersect /. 'i hen the lines through A in u are dividecl 
into two classes by reference to /, namely, the secant lines winch 
intersect I, and the non-secant lines which do not intersect I, 'fhe 
two Ixnmdary non-secant lines, of which r and n are respectively 
halves, may be called thi- two parallels to / through A. 

The perception of tlie possitiility of cn.se 2 constituted tlie starting- 
point from wliich Lohatchewsliy constructed the first exjilicit 
coherent llieory of non-EuciiUean geometry, ami lluis created a 
revolution in tlie pliiIo.soiiliy ol the subject, h'or many teiiluries 
the speculations of malhemiiticians on the foundations of geometry 
were almost confined to hopele.ss attcmiits to jirove tlie " parallel 
axiom " without the introduction of some equivalent axiom." 

Associated Projective and Descriptive Spaces.—A region of a 
projective space, such that one, and only one, of the two .supple¬ 
mentary segments between any pair of points within it lies 
entirely within it, satisfies the above axioms (i-io) of descriptive 
geometry', where the points of the region are the descriptive 
points, and the portions of straight lines within the region are 
the descriptive lines. If the excluded part of the original pro¬ 
jective space is a single plane, the Euclidean parallel axiom also 
holds, otherwise it does not hold for the descriptive space of the 
limited region. Aguin, conversely, starting from an original 
descriptive space an associated projective space can be con¬ 
structed by means of the concept of ideal points.'^ These are also 
called projective points, where it is undcrsUiod that the simple 
points are the points of the original descriptive space. An 
ideal point is the class of straight lines which is composed of two 
coplanar lines a and b, together with the lines of intersection ol 
all pairs of intersecting planes which respectively contain a and b, 
together with the lines of intersection with the plane ab of all 
planes containing any one of the lines (other than a or b) already 
specified as belonging to the ideal point. It is evident that, if 
the two original lines a and b intersect, the corresponding ideal 
point is nothing else than the whole class of lines which are 
concurrent at the point ab. But the e.ssence of the definition is 
that an ideal point has an existence when the lines a and b do 
not intersect, so long as they are coplanar. An ideal point is 
termed proper, if the lines composing it intersect; otherwise it 
is improper. 

A theorem es.sential to the whole theory is the following ; If 
any two of the three lines a, b, c are coplanar, but the three lines 
are not all coplanar, and similarly for the lines a, b, d, then c 
and d are coplanar. It follows that any two lines belonging to an 
ideal point can be used as the pair of guiding lines in the definition. 
An ideal point is said to be coherent with a plane, if any of the 
lines composing it lie in the plane. An idecd line is the class of 
ideal points each of which is coherent with two given planes. 

' Cf. P. Stockel and F. Engel, Die Theorie ier Parallellinien von 
Euhlid bis auf Gauss (Leipzig, 1895), 

’ Cf. Pasch, foe. cit., and R. Mnola, ” Sulla inttoduzione desli 
enti imBfoprii in geometria pri^eitfva,” Giorn. di mol. vol. xxxvhi. 
(1900); and Whitehead, Axioms of Descriptive Geometry (Cambridge, 
1907). 
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It the planes intersect, the ideal line is termed firofer, otlicrwise 
it is improper. It can be proved that any two planes, with which 
any two of tluj ideal points are both coherent, will serve as the 
guiding planes used in the definition. The ideal planes ^arc 
defined as in projective geometry', and all the other definitions 
(for segments, order, &c.) of projective geometry are applied 
to the ideal elements. If an ideal plane contains some proper 
ideal points, it is culled proper, otherwise it is improper. Every 
ideal plane contains some improper ideal points. 

It can now be proved that all the axioms of projective geometry 
hold of the ideal elements as thus obtained; and also that the 
order of the ideal [joints as obtained by the projective method 
agrees with the ordi-r of the jiroper ideal points as obtained from 
that of the associated points of the descriptive geometry. Thus 
a projective space has been constructed out of the ideal elements, 
and the prufjcr ideal elements correspond element by element with 
the associated descriptive elements. Thus the proper ideal 
elements form a region in the projective space within which the 
descriptive axiom.s hold. Accordingly, by substituting ideal 
elements, a descriptive space can always be considered as a 
region within a projective space, lliis is tlie justification for the 
ordinary use of the “ points at infinity ” in the ordinary Euclidean 
geometry ; the reasoning has been transferred from the original 
descriptive space to the associated projective space of ideal 
elements ; and with the Euclidean parallel axiom the improper 
ideal elements reduce to the ideal points on a single improper ideal 


plani', namely, the plane at infinity.' 

Conffuenre and Measuremeni.—'l'he property of physical space 
which is expressed by the term “ measurability ” has now to be 
considered. This property has often been considered as c.sscntial 
to the very idea of space. For example, Kant writes,® “ Sp^c 
is repTcsentcd as an infinite given quantity.'’ This quantitative 
aspect of space arises from the measurability of distances, iif 
angles, of surfaces and of volumes. These four types of quantity 
depend upon the two first among them as fundamentid. The 
measurability of space is essentially connected tvith the idea of 
congruence, of which the simplest examples are to be found in 
the proofs of equality by the method of sitpWposkion) as used 
in elementary plane geometry. The were concepts of " part ” 
and of " whole ’’ must of necessity be inadequate as the founda¬ 
tion of measurement, since we require the comparison as to 
quantity of regions of space which have no portions in common. 
The idea of congruence, eih exemplified by the method of Super¬ 
position in gtiometricAl reasoning, appears to be founded upon 
that of the “ rigid body,” which moves from one position to 
another with its internal spatial relations unchanged. But unless 
there is a previous concept of the metrical relations between the 
parts of the body, there can be no basis from which to deduce 
that they are unchanged. 

It would therefore appear as if the idea of the congruence, or 
metrical equality, of two portions of space (as empirically sug¬ 
gested by the motion of rigid bodies) must be Considered as a 
fundamental idea incapable of definition in terms of those 
geometrical concepts which have already been enumerated. 
This was in> effect the point of view of Pasch.® It has, however, 
been proved by Sophus Lie ♦ that congruence is capable of 
definition without recourse to a new fundnmentid idea. This 
he does by means of his theory of finite continuous groups (see 
Groups, Theory of), of which the definition is possible in terms 
of our established geometrical ideas, remembering that co¬ 
ordinates have olr^y been introduced. The displacemenfi 
of a rigid, body is simply a mode of defining to the .senses'a one- 
one transformation of all space into itself. For At any Jioint of 
space a particle may be conceived to be placed! and to be rigidly 
connected with the rigid body; and thu* there is a definite 
oorrespondenoe of any point of space with the new point occtipied 
by the aesociated’ particle after displacement. Again two suc- 

' The original' idea (oonfincri to fllis partleniar esse) of ideal 
points is due to von Staudt (loc. eik). 

* G(. CrUitfue, " TWni. AMth." Sect. 1. 

* Cf. loe. tit: 

* Cf. Vbtr di> OrundtUgen dor Goomohii (Ertptlg, Ber., iSgOj; 
and Theorie der Translormationsgruppen (Leipzig, 1893), vol. iii. 


cessive disfJacemcnts of a rigid body from position A to position 
B, and from position B to position C, are the same in effect as one 
displacement from A to C. But this is the characteristic “ group ” 
property. Thus the transformations of space into itself defined 
by displacements of rigid bodies form a group. 

Call this group of transformations a congruence-group. Now 
according to Lie a congruence-group is defined by the following 
characteristics:— 

1. A congruence-group is a finite continuous group of one-one 
transformations, containing the identical transformation. 

i. It is a sub-group of the general projective group, i.e. of 
the group of which any transformation converts planes into 
planes, and .straight lines into straight lines. 

3. An infinitesimal transformation can always be found satis¬ 
fying the condition that, at least throughout a certain enclosed 
region, any definite line and any definite point on the line are 
latent, i.e. correspond to themselves. 

4. No infinitesimal transformation of the group exists, such 
that, at least in the region for which (3) holds, a straight line, 
a point on it, and a plane through it, shall all be latent. 

The property enunciated by conditions (3) and (4), taken 
together, is named by Lie “ Free mobility in the infinitesinml.'’ 
Lie proves the following theorems for a projective space :— 

1. If the above foni conditions are only satisfied by a group 
throughout part of projective .space, this part either (a) must lie tlie 
region enclosed by a real closed quadrie, or (g) must be the whole of 
the projective space with the excepikju of a single, plane. In case 
(a) the corresponding congruence ginuji is the contimioiis group for 
whicli tlio enclosing quadric is latent : and in case (/)) an imaginary 
conic (with a real equation) lying in the latent plane is also latent, 
and the congruence group is the continnous group for which the 
plane and conic are latent. 

2. If the above four conditions are satisfied by a grouji througliout 
the whole of [jrojective sjiace, tlie congruence group i.s tlie continuous 
group for which some imagumry quadric (with a. real equation) is 
latent. 

By a proper choice of non-homogeneous co-irdinntes the equation 
of any quadrics of the types considered, cither in theorem 1(4), or in 
tlieorem 2, can be written in the form 1 +c(*“-i y'.'-hr^) = o, where 1. i.s 
negative for a real closed quadric, and positive for an Imagin.ary 
(|undric. Then the general infinitesimal transformation is deftned 
oy the three equations : 

dJildt-a-uy 4- n^e -t e*(«V+By -hWJr),) 
dvidl-v - Uyr+a^r + cy{tix+vy + vii!), }■ (A) 
dtfdi =le - u.yii -f- u,y -F ct\ux+vy + tBr). j 
In the case considered in theorem i IjS), with the jiroper clinlte of 
cii-ordmatcs the three equations defining the general mfinitesimal 
transformation are: 


d\',dt- II -Wjy + Wjt, 
dyjdt - V ~ w,r + UiX, 
dzjdt !=-w - «.yi' + WjV. 


(H) 


In this case the latent plane is the plane lor which at least one of 
X, V, t are infinite, that i.s, the plane o. .r t o. y ( o. c -t n - o : and the 
latent conic is the crmic in wnich the cone 4- +y’.*+5''=0 intersects 
the latent plane. 

It follows from theorems i and 2 that there is not one unique 
congruence-group, hut an indefinite number of them. There is 
one congruence-group corresponding to each clo.scd real quadric, 
one to each imaginary quadric with a real equation, and one to 
each imaginary conic in a real plane and with a real equation. 
Tlie qtiadric thus associated with each congruence-group is 
tailed the absolute for that group, and in the degenerate case 
of I (j8) the absolute is the latent plane together with the latent 
imaginary conic. If the absolute is real, the congruence-group 
is hyperbolic ; if imaginary, it is elliptic; if the absolute is a 
plane and imaginary conic, the group is parabolic. Metrical 
geometry is simply the theory of the properties of some particular 
txjngruence-group selected for study. 

Tlite definition of distance iS connected with the corresponding 
congruence-group hy two considerations in respect to a range of five 
points (A„ A,, F,, P„ P,), of which A, and A, are on the absolute. 

Let iA,P,AjP,; stand for the cross ratio (as defined above) of the- 
range (AjPiAjPj), with a similar notation for the other ranges. 
Then " 

(I) log(A,P,A,t»^ •HoglAjP.A,?,} = 10 g{AjP.A,^,>, 

and 


(2), if the points A,. A,, P„ Pj are transformed into A',, Aj, Pj 
! by aJiT tiransforthatJon of the congruence-group, [«) {A,P,AjP,) = 

I (A',P ,A'jP'„), since the traiisformafion is pfojectl^ md (d) A V A'i 
1 ' are on the absolute since A, and A^ arc on it. Thus if wc define 
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the distance P,Pa to be JAlog {AiP,AjP,], where A, and Aj are the 
points in which tliu line P|P] cuts the absolute, and A is some con¬ 
stant, the two characteristic properties of distance, namely, (i) the 
addition of consecutive lengths on a straight line, and (2) the in¬ 
variability of distances during a transformation of the congruence- 
group, are satisiied. This fs the well-known Caylcy-Klein projective 
defimtion ' of distance, which was elaborated in view of the addition 
property alone, previously to Lie's discovery of the theory of con¬ 
gruence-groups. For a hyperbolic group when P, and I’._. are in the 
region enclo.scd by the absolute, log| .\,P,A.^P2S is real, and therefore 
A must be real. For nil ellijitic group A, and A.j are conjugate 
imaginaries, and log {.AgPi.A^r^} is a pure imagmar)', and li is cliosen 
to be k/i, where k is real and i = »J - i- 

Similarly the angle between two planes. />, and p.^, is defined to be 
(1/21) log(i|,'hf"/'!li where f, and f„ are tangent plane's to the alwolutc 
through the line 'The planes (, and are imaginary for an 

elliptic group, ana also for an,hyperbolic group when the planes p, 
and p,^ intersect at points within the region enclosed by the ab.solute. 
The development of the consequences of these metrical definitions 
is the subject of non-Euclidean geometry. 

The definitions for the parabolic case can be arrived at a.s limits 
of tliose obtained in either of the other two cases by malting A 
ultimately to vanish. It is also obvious that, if P, and be the 
points (r,, y,, r,) and (i'.,, y.j, r.^), it follows from equations (B) above 
that {4 (v, t is unaltered by a congruence 

transformation and also satisfies the addition property fur collinear 
distances. Also the previous definition of an angle can be adajitcd 
to this case, by making and f.j to be the tangent planes througli 
the line Pipi to the imaginary conic. Similarly it /q and p^ are inter¬ 
secting line.s, the same definition of an angle holds, where <, and <.j 
are now the lines from the point ptp,^ to the two points whiTc the 
jilane pip,^ cuts the imaginary conic. These points are in fact the 
“ circular points at infinity ” on the plane. I'he development of 
the consequences of these definitions lor the parabolic case gives the 
ordinary Euclidean metrical geometry. 

Thus the only metrical geometry for the whole of projective 
space is of the elliptic type. Hut the actual measuir-relatious 
(though not their general properties) differ according to the 
elPiprtic congruence-group selected for study. In a descriptive 
space n congruence-group should possess the four characteristics 
of such a group throughout the whole of the space. Then form 
the associated ideal projective space. The associated congruence- 
group for this ideal space must satisfy the four conditions 
throughout the region of the proper ideal points. Thus the 
boun^ry of this region is the absolute. Accordingly there can 
be no metrical geometry for the whole of a descriptive space 
unlcsis its boundary (in the associated ideal space) is a closed 
quadric or a plane. If the boundary is a closed quadric, there 
is one possible congruence-group of the hyperbcdic type. If 
the boundary is a plane (the plane at infmity), the possible 
congruence-groups are parabolic; and there is a congruence- 
group rorrespoTiding to each imaginary conic in this plane, 
together with a Euclidean metrical geometry corresponding to 
each such group. Owing to these alternative possibilities, it 
would appear to be more accurate to say that systems of quantities 
can be found in a space, rather lh.an that space is a quantity. 

I.ie has also deduced ^ the same results with respect to con¬ 
gruence-groups from another set of defining properties, which 
explicitly assume the existence of a quantitative relation (the 
distance) between any two points, which is invariant for any 
transformation of the congruence-group.* 

The above results, in respect to congruence and metrical 
geometry, considered in relation to existent space, have led to the 
doctrine * that it is intrin; 'caHy unmeaning to ask which system 
of metrical geometry is true of the physical world. Any one of 
these systems can be applied, and in an indefinite number of ways. 
The only question before us is one of convenience in respect to 
simplicity of statement of the physical laws. This point of view 
seems to neglect the consideration that science is to be relevant 
to the definite perceiving minds of men ; and that (neglecting 
the armbiguity introduce by the invariable sl^ht inexactness 
of observation which is not relevant to this special doctrine) 

' Cf.. A. Cayley " A Sixth Memoir on Quantics," Trans. Roy. 5 or., 
1859, and Con. Papers, vol. ii. ; and F. Klein, Math. Ann. vol. iv., 
1871. 

* Cf. lac. tit 

* For similar deductions from a third set of axioms, suggested in 
essence by Peano, Riv. mat. voL iv. for. cii. cL Whitehead, Detc, 
Ceom. for. cit. 

* Cf. H. PoincaeA, La Scimre et Vhypothlse, ch. Hi. 


we Itave, in iact, presented to our senses a definite set of trans¬ 
formations forming a congruence-group, resulting in a set of 
measure relations which are in no respect arbitrary. Accordingly 
our .scientific laws are to be stated relevantly to tliat particular 
congruence-group. Thus the investigation of the type (elliptic, 
hviierbolic or parabolic) of this special congruence-group is a 
perfectly definite problem, to be decided by experiment. The 
consideration of experiments adapted to this object requires some 
development of non-Euclidean geometry (see section VI., 
Non-Euclidean Geometry). 13 ut if the doctrine means that, 
a,s5uming some sort of objective reality for the material universe, 
beings can be imagined, to whom eilhcr all enngrucncc-grnups 
arc equally inqiortant, or some other congruence-group is specially 
important, the doctrine appears to lie an immediate deduction 
from the mathematical facts. Assuming a definite congmencc- 
group, the investigation of sutfac.es (or three-dimensional loci 
in space of four dimensions) with geodesic geometries of the form 
of metrical geometries of other types of congruence-groups forms 
an important chajiter of non-Euclidean geometry. Arising 
from this investigation there is n widely-spread fallacy, which 
has found its way into many philosophic writings, namely, that 
the possibility of the geometry of existent lliree-dimtiisional 
space being other than Euclidean depends on the physical 
existence of Euclidean siiace of four or more dimensions. The 
foregoing exposition shows the ba-selcssni ss of this idea. 

BniLiocEAl'llv.—For an account of the inviwligations on flic 
axioms of geometry during tiie (iieck jieriod. sec M. Cantor, Fuf- 
lesuni;rn Uber die Cesihtrhie der Alalhemalik, Hd. i. and iii.; T. L. 
Healli, The Thirteen Hooks of Euilid's Elements, a New Tiaiislalion 
Irani the Greek, with Iiitroduitory Essays and Commentary. Historual, 
Critical,and Ex planatory {,CAm\iTi<\m\ moS)—this work is tliestandard 
source of information; W. B. Ftankiand, Emiid, Honk 1 ., with a 
Commentary (Cambridge, 1905)—the commentary contains copious 
extracts from the ancient commentators. The next jicriod of really 
substantive importance is that of the 18th century. The leading 
authors art: G. .Snecheri, S.J., Euclides ah omin iiaevo vtitdiialus 
(Milan, 1733). Saccheri was an Italian Jesuit wlro nneonseiotisly 
discovered non-Euelidean geometry in the course of his efforts to 
prove its impossibility. ], H. Lambert, Theorte der Faralletlmen 
(1760); A. M. Legoiuirv, tskments tie giometrie (1794). As adequate 
account o£ the above authors is given liy P. Stackel and F. Engel, 
Die The.orie der Parallettinien von Euklid his attf Catiss (Leiptig, 
1895). The next period of time (roughly from 1800 to 1870) confnins 
two streams of tbouglit, both of wliicli are essential to the modem 
analysis of the subject. The first stream is that which produced the 
iliscovery and investigation of non-Eutlidcan geoiuctne.s, the second 
stream is that wliicli ha.s produced the geometry 0/ position, cotti- 
pri-iing both projective and descriptive geometry not very accurately 
discrimmated. The leading sutliors on nun-Euchdean geometry 
are K. F. Gauss, in private letters to Schumacher, cf. Stockel and 
Engel, loc. cit. ; N. Lobatchewsky, rector of the university of Kazan, 
to whom the honour of the effective discovery of noii-Eiiclidean 
geometry must be assigned. Hi.s first publication wa.s at Kazan 
in 1826. His various memoirs have been rc-edtted by Engel; 
cf. Urhuntlen tur Geschiebte der nicliteuklutischen Geometrie by 
Sliickcl and Engel, vol. i. " Lobatchewsky.” J,. Bolyai discovcrcil 
non-Euclidean geometry apparently in indciicndencc of Lobat- 
ehewsky. His memoir was published in 1S31 as an appendix to a 
work by his father W. Bolyai, Tentanun j'uventutem. . . . This 
memoir has been separately edited by J. Frisrhauf, Ceofnettie 

nach J. Bolyai (Leipzig, 1872) ; B. Riemann, Vher die Hypathesen, 
welche der Geometrie su Gritnde liegen (1854) ; cf. Cesamte Werkc, a 
translation io Thr Collected Papers of W. K. Clifford. This is a 
fundamental memoir on the subject and must rank with the work of 
I.r)batchowsky. Hiomami discovered elliptic metrical gecmelry, 
and Lobatchewsky h^eiboUc geometry. A full account of Rie- 
mann’s ideas, with the subsequent developments due to Clifford, 
F. Mein and W. KHHng, will be found m The Boston Colhguium for 
/po? (New York, 1905), article " Forms of Non-Euclidean Space,” 
hry F. S. Woods. A. Cayley, fee. cit. (1859), and F. Klein, " t'ber die 
aogenanntc aicbteuklidische Geometrie," Math. Annal. vole. iv. 
and vi. (1871 and 1872), between them elaborated the projective 
theory of distance; H. Helmholtz, " t^ber die IhatsachUchen 
Grundlagen der Geometrie ” (1866), and " TbcT die Thatsarhen, die 
dec Geometric zu Gmnde liegcii ” (18O8), Imth In Mk tfiseenschafiliehe 
Abhondlungtn, vol. ii., and .S. Lie, toe. cit. (1890 and 1893), between 
them dabaratkl tlie group theory of congruence. 

The numberless works which have been written to suggest equi¬ 
valent alternatives to Euclid’s parallel axioms mav be neglected as 
being of trivial importance, though many of them arc marvels of 
geometric ingenuity. 

The- second stream of thongM confined itself within the ehxle of 
ideas of Euclidean geometry. Its origin was mainly due to a 
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roccession of ^reat French mathematicians, for example, G. Mongc, 
Gt'amitfie descri/ittve {1800) ; J. V. J'oncelct, Traili lies propriiUs 
projeclives des figures (iHxi ); M. Chasles, Apevfu historique sur 
forigine etlcdlveloppement des mHhodesen giometrie (Bruxelles, 1837), 
and TraiU de giomfiric supirieure (1‘aris, 1832) ; and many others. 
But the works which have been, and are -still, of decisive influence on 
thought as a -store-house of ideas relevant to the foundations of 
geometry are K. G. C. von Staudt’s two works, Geometrie der Lage 
(Niimherg, 1847) ; and Beitriige zur Geometrie der Lage (Niirnberg, 
1K56, 3rd ed. i860). 

Tile" final period i.s characterized by the -successful production of 
exact sy-stems of axioms, and by the final solution of problems 
which have occupied mathematician.s lor two thou.sand years. The 
successful analy.sis of the ideas involved in serial continuity is due to 
R. Dedekind, Stetigkeit und trraltonale Zahten (liji), and to G. 
Cantor, Grundlagen einer allgemeinen Matmiglalligheilslehre (Leipzig, 
1883), and Acta math. vol. 2. 

Complete systems of axioms have been stated by M. Pasch. he, 
cit. : G. Peano, he. cit.; M. Fieri, ho, cit. ; B. Rus.sell, Principles of 
Mathematics ; O. Veblen, he. cit. ; and by G. Veronese in liis treatise, 
Poiidamenti di geometria (Padua, l8gi ; German transl. by A. Schepp, 
Grundziige der Geometrie, Leipzig, 1804). Most of the leading memoirs 
on special questions involved have been cited in the text; in addition 
there may bo mentioned M. Fieri, “ Nuovi principii di geometria 
proiettiva complessa," Trans. Accad. R. d. Sci, (Turin, 1005) ; 
l'„ H. Moore, " On the Projective Axioms of Geometry," Trans, 
.drner. Math. Soc., igo2 ; O. Veblen and W. H. Bu.s.sey, "Finite 
Projective Geometries," Trans. Amer. Math. Roc., 1905; A. B. 
Kempe, " On the Relation between the Ixigical Theory of Classes 
and the Geometrical Theory of Points,” Proc. Land. Math. Soc., 
1890; J. Royce, " The Relation of the Principles of Logic to the 
Foundations of Gwimetry,” Trans, of Amer. Math. Soc., 1905; 
A. Schoenflies, " tlber die Moglichkeit cinor projectiven Geometrie 
bei transfiniter (niclitarchiraedischer) Massbestimmung," Deutsch. 
M.-V. Jahresh,, 1906. 

For general expositions of the bearings of the above investiga¬ 
tions, cf. Hon. Bertrand Russell, he. cit, ; L. Couturat, Les Principes 
des mathlmatiqiies (Paris, 1905); H. PoincarA, he. cit. ; Rus.sell 
and Whitehead, Prinopia mathematiia (Cambridge, TIniv. Pros.s). 
The philosophers whose’ views on space aiul geometric truth de¬ 
serve especial study are Descartes, Leibnitz, Hume, Kant and J. S. 
Hill. (A. N. W.) 

GEOPONICI,1 or Scriptores ret rusticae, the Greek and Roman 
writers on hu.sbundry imd afjriculture. On the whole the Greeks 
paid less attention than the Romans to the scientific study of 
these subjects, which in classical times they regarded as a branch 
of economics. Thus Xenophon's Oecmumicus (sec also Memo- 
rabiliii, ii. 4) contains a eulogy of agriculture and its beneficial 
ethical effects, and much information is to be found in the writings 
of Aristotle and his pupil Theophrastus. About the same time 
as Xenophon, the philosopher Democritus of Abdera wrote a 
treatise llzpi Tzaipyias, frequently quoted and much used by 
the later compilers of Geoponica (agricultural treatises). Greater 
attention was given to the subject in the Alexandrian period ; 
a long list of names is given by Varro and Columella, amongst 
them Hiero II. and Attains III. Philometor. Later, Cassius 
Dionysius of Utica translated and abridged the great work of 
the Carthaginian Mago, which was still further condensed by 
Diophanes of Nicaea in Bithynia for the use of King Delotarus. 
P'rom these and similar works Cassianus Bassus {q.v.) compiled 
his Geoponica. Mention may also be made of a little work 
IIzpl rtiupyixuK by Michael Psellus (printed in Boissonade, 
Anecdota Graeca, i,). 

The Romans, aware of the necessity of maintaining a numerous 
and thriving order of agriculturists, from very early times 
endeavoured to instil into their countrymen both a theoretical 
and a practical knowledge of the subject. The occupation of 
the fanner was regarded as next in importance to that of the 
soldier, and distinguished Romans did not disdain to practise 
it. In furtherance of this object, the great work of Mago was 
translated into Latin by order of the senate, and the elder Cato 
wrote his De agri ctdiura (extant in a very corrupt state), a 
simple record in homely language of the rules observed by the old 
Roman landed proprietors rather than a theoretical treatise. 
He was followed by the two Sa.sernae (father and son) and Gnaeus 
Tremellius Scrofa, whose works are lost. The learned Marcus 
Terentius Varro of Reate, when eighty years of age, composed 
his Rerum rmiicarum, libri tree, dealing -with agriculture, the 

' The iatinhrad form of a non-existent Teuwvneoi, used for 
convenience. 


rearing of cattle, and the breeding of fishes. He was the first to 
.systematize what had been written on the subject, and supple¬ 
mented the labours of others by practical experience gained 
during his travels. In the Augustan age Julius Hyginus wrote 
on farming and bee-keeping, Sabinus Tiro on horticulture, and 
during the early empire Julius Graecinus and Julius Atticus on 
the culture of vines, and Cornelius Cflsus (best known for his 
De meiieina) on farming. The chief work of the kind, however, 
is that of I.ucius Junius Moderatus Columella {q.v,). About the 
middle of the 2nd century the two Quintilii, natives of Troja, 
wrote on the subject in Greek. It is remarkable that Columella’s 
work exercised less influence in Rome and Italy than in southern 
Gaul and Spain, where agriculture became one of the principal 
subjects of instruction in the superior educational establishments 
that were springing up in those countries. One result of this was 
the preparation of manuals of a popular kind for u.se in the schools. 
In the 3rd century Gargilius Martialis of Mauretania compiled 
a Geoponica in which medical botany and the veterinary art 
were included. The De re rustica of I’alladius (4th century), in 
fourteen books, which is almost entirely borrowed from Columella, 
is greatly inferior in style and knowledge of the subject. It is a 
kind of farmer’s calendar, in which the different rural occupations 
are arranged in order of the months. The fourteenth book 
(on forestry) is written in elegiacs (85 distichs). The whole of 
Palladius and considerable fragments of Martialis are extant. 

The best edition of the Scriptores rei rusticae is by J. G. Schneider 
(1794-1797), and the whole subject is exhau.stivcly treated by 
A. Magerstedt, Bitder aus der romischen Landwirtschaft (1838- 
1863) ; -see ahso Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature, 34; 
C. F. Biilir in Ersch and Gruber's Allgemeine Encyhiopddie, 

GEORGE, SAINT (d. 303), the patron saint of England, Aragon 
and Portugal. According to the legend given by Metaphrastes 
the Byzantine hagiologist, and substantially repeated in the 
Roman Acta sanctorum and in the Spanish breviary, he was bom 
in Cappadocia of noble (ihristian parents, from whom he received 
a careful religious training. Other accounts place his birth at 
Lydila, but preserve his Cappadocian parentage. Having em¬ 
braced the profession of a soldier, he rapidly ruse under Dio¬ 
cletian to high military rank. In Persian Armenia he organized 
and energized the Christian community at Urmi (Urumiah), 
and even visited Britain on an imperial expedition. When 
Diocletian had begun to manifest a pronounced hostility towards 
Christianity, George sought a personal interview with him, in 
which he made deliberate profession of his faith, and, earnestly 
remonstrating against the persecution which had begun, resigned 
his commission. He was immediately laid under arrest, and 
after various tortures, finally put to death at Nicomedia (his body 
being afterwards taken to Lydda) on the 23rd of April 303. His 
festival is observed on that anniversary by the entire Roman 
Catholic Church as a semi-duplex, and by the Spanish Catholics 
os a duplex of the first class with an octave. The day is also 
celebrated as a piincipal feast in the Orthodox Eastern Church, 
where the .saint i.s distinguished by the titles fuyaKi/iaprvp and 
Tpoieaioipofio'i, 

The historical ba.sis of the tradition is particularly un.sound, 
there being two claimants to the name and honour. Eusebius, 
Hist, eccl. viii, 5, writes: “ Immediately on the promulgation 
of the edict (of Diocletian) a certain man of no mean origin, but 
highly esteemed for his temporal dignities, as soon as the decree 
was published against the churches in Nicomedia, stimulated 
by a divine zeal and excited by an ardent faith, took it a.s it was 
openly placed and posted up for public inspection, and tore it 
to shreds as a most profane and wicked act. This, too, was 
done when the two Caesars were in the city, the first of whom 
was the eldest and chief of all and the other held fourth grade of 
the imperial dignity after him. But this man, as tlie first that 
was distinguished there in this manner, after enduring what 
was likely to follow an act so daring, preserved his mind, calm 
and serene, until the moment when his spirit fled.” Rivalling 
this anonymous martyr, who is often supposed to have 
been St George, is an earlier martyr briefly mentioned in the 
Chnmicon Pascale : “ In the year 225 of the Ascension -of our 
-Lord a jjersecution of the Christians took place, and many 
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Buffered martyrdom, among whom also the Holy George was 
martyred.” 

Two Syrian church inscriptions bearing the name, one at Ezr’a 
and the other at Shaka, found by Burckhardt and Porter, and 
discussed by J. Hogg in the Transactions of the Royal Literary 
Society, may with some probability be assigned to the middle 
of the 4th century. Calvin impugned the saint's existence 
altogether, and Edward Reynolds (1599-1676), bishop of Norwich, 
like Edward Gibbon a century later, made him one with George 
of Laodicea, called “the Cappadocian,” the Arian bishop of 
Alexandria (see George of Laodicea). 

Modem criticism, while rejecting this identification, is not 
unwilling to accept the main fact that an officer named Georgios, 
of high rank in the army, suffered martyrdom probably under 
Diocletian. In the canon of Pope Gelasius (494) George is 
mentioned in a list of those “ whose names are justly reverenced 
among men, but whose acts are known only to God,” a statement 
which implies that legends had already grown up around his 
name. The caution of Gelasius was not long preserved; Gregory 
of Tours, for example, asserts that the saint’s relics actually 
existed in the French village of Le Maine, where many miracles 
were wrought by means of them ; and Bede, while still explaining 
that the Gesia Georgii are reckoned apocryphal, commits himself 
to the statement that the martyr was beheaded under Dacian, 
king of Persia, whose wife Alexandra, howevei, adhered to the 
Christian faith. The great fame of George, who is reverenced 
alike by Eastern and Western Christendom and by Mahom- 
medans, is due to many causes. He was martyred on the vjve 
of the triumph of Christianity, his shrine wsis reared near the 
scene of a great Greek legend (Perseus and Andromeda), and 
his relics when removed from Lyclfla, where many pilgrims had 
visited them, to Zorava in the Hauran served to impress his fame 
not only on the Syrian population, but on their Moslem con¬ 
querors, and again on the Crusaders, who in grateful memory 
of the saint's intervention on their behalf at Antioch built a new 
cathedral at Lydda to take the place of the church destroyed 
by the Saracens. This cathedral was in turn destroyed by 
Saladin. 

The connexion of St George with a dragon, familiar since the 
Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, can be traced to the 
close of the 6lh century. At Arsuf or Joppa—neither of them 
far from Lydda — Perseus had slain the sea - monster that 
threatened the virgin Andromeda, and George, like many another 
Christian saint, entered into the inheritance of veneration pre¬ 
viously enjoyed by a pagan hero.* The exploit thus attaches 
itself to the very common Aryan myth of the sun-god as the 
conqueror of the powers of darkness. 

The popularity of St George in England has never reached 
the height attained by St Andrew in Scotland, St David in Wales 
or St Patrick in Ireland. The council of Oxford in 1222 ordered 
that his feast should be kept as a national festival; but it was 
not until the time of Edward III. that he was made patron of 
the kingdom. The republics of Genoa and Venice were also 
under his protection. 

See P.Heylin, The History of . . . S. George of Cappadocia {1631} ; 
S. Baring-Gould, C»rto«i Myths of the Middle A ges : Fr. G6rros, 
'' Der Ritter St Georg in der Geschichte, Legende und Kunst" (Zett- 
sc.hrijt fUr wissenshaftliche T.aologie, xxx., 1887, Heft i.); E. A. W. 
Budge, The Martyrdom and Miracles of SI George of Cappadocia : 
tile Coptic texts edited with an English translation (18S8) ; Dolland, 
Acta Sancti, iii. loi ; E. O. Gordon, Saint George (1907) ; M. H. 
Bullcy, S( George for Merrie England (1908). 


* G. A. Smith [Hist. Geog. of Holy Land, p. 164) points out another 
coincidence. “ The Mahommedans who usually identify St George 
with the prophet Elijah, at Lydda confound his legend with one 
about Christ himself. Their name for Antichrist is Dajjal, and they 
have a tradition that Jesus will slay Antichrist by the gate of Lydda. 
The notion sprang from an ancient bas-relief of George and the 
Dragon on the Lydda church. But Dajjal may be derived, by a 
very common confusion between n and f, from Dagon, whose name 
two neighbouring villages bear to this day, while one of the gates of 
Lydda used to be called the Gate of Dagon. It is a curious process 
by which the monster that symbolised heathenism conquered by 
Christianity has been evolved out of the first groat rival of the God of 
Israel. 


GEORGE I. [Geo^e Louis] (1660-1727), king of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ixim in 1660, was heir through his father Ernest 
Augustus to the hereditart' lay bishopric of Osnabriick, and to 
the duchy of Calenberg, which formed one portion of the Hano¬ 
verian possessions of the hou.se of Brun.swick, whilst he secured 
the reversion of the other portion, the duchy of Celle or Zell, 
by his marriage (1682) with the heiress, his cousin Sophia 
Dorothea. The marriage was not a happy one. The morals 
of German courts in the end of the 17th century took their tone 
from the splendid profligacy of Versailles. It became the 
fashion for a prince to amuse himself with a mistress or more 
frequently with many mistresses simultaneously, and he was 
often content that the mistresses whom he favoured should lie 
neither beautiful nor witty. George Louis followed the usual 
course. Count Kdnigsmark—a handsome adventurer—seized 
the opportunity of paying court to the deserted wife. Conjugal 
infidelity was held at Hanover to be a privilege of the male sex. 
Count Kdnigsmark was assassinated. .Sophia Dorothea was 
divorced in 1694, and remained in seclusion till her death in 
1726. When George D'., her descendant in the fourth genera¬ 
tion, attempted in England to call his wife to account for sins of 
which he was himself notoriously guilty, free-spoken public 
opinion reprobated the offence in no measured terms. But in 
the Germany of the 17th century all free-spoken public opinion 
had been crushed out by the misery of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and it was understood that princes were to arrange their domestic 
life according to their own pleasure. 

The prince’s father did much to raise the dignity of his family. 
By sending help to the cnijicror when he was struggling against 
the French and the Turks, he obtained the grant of a ninth 
electorate in 1692. His marriage with Sophia, the youngest 
daughter of Elizabeth the daughter of James J. of England, 
was not one which at first seemed likely to confer any prospect 
of advancement to his family. But though there were many 
persons whose birth gave them better claims than she hud to the 
English crown, she found herself, upon the death of the duke of 
Gloucester, the next Protestant heir after Anne. The Act of 
Settlement in 1701 secured the inheritance to herself and her 
descendants. Being old and unambitious she rather permitted 
herself to be burthened with the honour th.an thrtist herself 
forward to meet it. Her son George took a deeper interest in 
the matter. In his youth he had fought with determined courage 
in the wars of William III. Succeeding to the electorate on his 
father’s death in 1698, he had sent a welcome reinforcement 
of Hanoverians to fight under Marlborough at Blenheim. With 
prudent persistence he attached himself closely to the Whigs 
and to Marlborough, refusing Tory offers of an independent 
command, and receiving in return for his fidelity a guarantee by 
the Dutch of his succession to England in the Barrier treaty of 
1709. In 1714 when Anne was growing old, and Bolingbroke 
and the more reckless Tories were coquetting with the son of 
James II., the Whigs invited George’s eldest son, who was duke 
of Combi idge, to visit England in order to be on the spot in case 
of need. Neither the elector nor his mother approved of a step 
which was likely to alienate the queen, and which was specially 
distasteful to himself, as he was on very bad terms with his son. 
Yet they did not set themselves against the strong wish of the 
party to which they looked for support, and it is possible that 
troubles would have arisen from any attempt to carry out the 
plan, if the deaths, first of the electress (May 28) and then of the 
queen (August i, 1714), had not laid open George's way to the 
succession without further effort of his own. 

In some respects the position of the new king was not unlike 
that of William III. a quarter of a century before. Both 
sovereigns were foreigners, with little knowledge of English 
politics and little interest in English legislation. Both sovereigns 
arrived at a time when party spirit had been running high, and 
when the task before the ruler was to still the waves of contention. 
In spite of the difference between an intellectually great man 
and an intellectually small one, in spite too of the difference 
between the king who began by choosing his ministers from 
both parties and the king who persisted in choosing his ministers 
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from only one, the work of pacification was accomplished by 
George even mure thoroughly than by William. 

(rtjorge 1 . was fortunate m arriving in England when a great 
military struggle had come to an end. He had therefore no 
rea.«ion to call upon the nation to make great sacrifices, ^1 
that he wanted was to secure for himself and his family a high 
position which he hardly knew how to occupy, to fill the pockets 
of his German attendants and his German mistresses, to get 
away as often as possible from the uncongenial islanders whose 
language he was unable to speak, and to use the strength of 
England to obtain petty advantages for his German principality. 
In order to do this he atPiched himself entirely to the Whig 
Iiarty, though he refused to place himself at the disposal of its 
leaders.. He gave his confidence, not to Somers and Wharton 
and Marlborough, but to Stanhope and Townshend, the states¬ 
men of the second rank. At first he seemed to be playing a 
dangerous game. The Tories, whom he rejected, were numericily 
superior to their adversaries, and were strong in the support 
of tlie country gentlemen and the country clergy. The strength 
of the Whigs lay in the towns and iu the h^her aristocracy. 
Below both parties lay the mass of the nation, which cared 
nothing for politics except in special .seasons of excitement, 
and which asked only to be let alone. In 1715 a Jacobite in¬ 
surrection in the north, supported by the appearance of the 
Pretender, the son of James 11 ., in .Scotland, was supprc.ssed, 
and its suppression not only gave to the government a character 
of stability, but displayed its adversaries in an unfavourable 
light os tlic disturbers of the peace. 

Even this advantage, however, would have been thrown 
away if the Whig.s in power had continued to be animated by 
violent party spirit. What really Imppened was that the Tory 
leaders were excluded from ofiBce, hut that the principles and 
prejudices of the Tories wore admitted to their full weight in the 
policy of the government. The natural result followed. The 
leaders to whom no regard was paid continued in opposition. 
The rank and file, who would personally have gained nothing 
by a party victory, were conciliated into quiescence. 

This mingling of two policies was conspicuous both in the 
foreign and the domestic actions of the reign. In the days of 
Queeo Anne the Whig patty had advocatedt he continuance 
of war with a view to the complete humiliation of the king of 
France, whom they feared as the protector of the Pretender, 
and in whose family connexion with tlie king of Spain they saw 
a danger for England. The Tory party, on the other liund, had 
been the authors of the peace of Lltrecht, and held that France 
was .sufficiendy depressed. A fortunate concurrence of circum¬ 
stances enabled George’s ministers, by an alliance with the 
regent of France, the duke of Orleans, to pursue at the same time 
the Whig policy of separating France from Spain and from tlie 
cause of the Pretender, and the Tory policy of the maintenance 
of a good understanding with their neighbour across the Channel. 
The some eclecticism was discernible in the proceedings of the 
home government The Whigs were conciliated by the rejieal 
of the Schism Act and the Occasional Conformity Act, wliilst 
the Tories were conciliated by the maintenance of the Test Act 
in all its vigour. 'The .satisfaction of the masses was increased 
by the general well-being of the nation. 

Very little of all that was thus accomplished was directly 
owing to George I. The policy of the reign is the policy of his 
ministers. Stanhope and Townshend from 1714 to 1717 were 
mainly occupied with the defence of the Hanoverian settlement. 
After the dismissal of the latter in 1717, Stanhope in conjunction 
with Sunderland took up a more decided Whig policy. The 
Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism Act were repealed 
in 1719. But the wish of the liberal Whigs to modify if not to 
repeal the Test Act remained unsatisfi^. In the following 
year the bursting oi the South Sea bubble, and the subsequent 
deaths of Stanhope in 1731 and of Sunderland in 1733, cleared 
the way for the accession to power of Sir Robert Walpole, to 
whom and not to tlie king was due the conciliatory policy which 
quieted Tory opposition 1 ^ abstaining from pushing Whig 
principles to their legitimate ccmsequences. 


Nevertheless something of the honour due to Walpole must 
be reckoned to the king’s credit. It is evident that at his acces- 
.sion bis decisions were by no means unimportant The royal 
authority was still able wdthin certain limits to make its own 
terms. This support was so necessary to the Whigs that they 
made no resistance when he threw aside their leaders on his 
arrival in England. When by his personal intervention he 
dismi.ssed Townshend and appointed Sunderland, he had no 
such social and parliamentary combination to fear as that wiiich 
almost mastered his gresit-grandson in his struggle for power. 
11 such a combination arose before the end of his reign it was 
owing more to his omitting to fulfil the duties of his station than 
from the necessity of the case. As he could talk no English, 
and his ministers could talk no German, he alsentcd himself 
from the meetings of the cabinet, and his frequent absences 
from England and his want of interest in Engiisb polities 
strengthened the cabinet in its tendency to assert an independent 
po.sition. Walpole at last by his skili in the management of 
parliament rose as a subject into the almost royal position denoted 
by the name of prime minister. In connexion with Walpole 
the force of weidth and station established the Whig aristocracy 
in a point of vantage from which it was afterwards difficult 
to dislodge them. Yet, tliough Geoigc had allowed the pxiwer 
whidi had been e-xercised by William and Anne to slip through 
his hands, it was understood to the last that if he chose to exert 
himself he. might cease to be a mere cipher in the conduct of 
affairs. As late as 1727 Bolingbroke gained over one of the king’s 
mistresses, the duchess of Kendal; and though her support of 
the fallen Jacobite took no effect, Walpole was not without fear 
that her reiterated entreaties would lead to his dismksal. The 
king’s death in a carriage on his way to Hanover, in the night 
between lotli and nth June in the same year, put an end to 
these afiprehension."!. 

His only children were his succe-s.sor George H. and Sophia 
Dorothea (1687-1757), who married in 1706 Frederick William, 
crown prince (afterwards king) of Prussia. She was the mother 
of Frederick the Great. (S. R. G.) 

See the standard English histories. A recent popular work is 
L. Melville’s Th» First George in Hanover and England (iyu8). 

GEORGE II. [Geoigc Augustus] (1685-1760), king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, tlie only son of George L, was born in 1683. 
In 1705 he married Wilhelmina Caroline of Anspach. In 1706 
he was created earl of Cambridge, In 1708 he fought bravely 
at Oudenarde. At his father’s accession to the English throne 
he was thirty-one years of age. He was already on bad terms 
with his father. The position of an heir-apparent is in no case an 
ca.sy one to fill witli dignity, and the ill-treatment of tlie prime’s 
mother by his father was not likely to strengthen in him a 
reverence for paternal authority. It was mo.st unwillingly that, 
on his first journey to Hanover in 1716, George I. appointed the 
prince of Wales guardian of the realm during his absence. In 
1717 the existing ill-ieeling ripened into an open breach. At 
the baptLsm of one of his children, the prince selected one god¬ 
father whilst the king persisted in selecting another. The young 
man spoke angrily, was ordered into arrest, and was subsequently 
commanded to leave St James’s and to be excluded from all 
court ceremonies. The prince took up his residence at Leicester 
House, and did everything in his power to support the opposition 
against his fatlier’s ministers. 

When therefore George 1 . died in 1727, it was generally supposed 
that Walpole would be at once dismissed. The first direction 
of the new king was that Sir Spencer Compton would draw up 
the speech in which he was to announce to the privy council his 
accession. Compton, not knowing how to set about his task, 
applied to Walpole for aid. Queen Caroline took advant^o 
of this evidence of incapacity, ^vocated Walpole’s cause with 
her husband and procured his continuance in office. This 
curious scene was indicative of the course likely to be taken by 
the new sovereign. His own mind was incapable of rising above 
the merest details of business. He made war in the spirit of a 
drill-sergeant, and he economized his income with the minute 
regularity of a clerk. A blunder of a master of the ceremonies 
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in marslialling the attendants on a levee put him out of temper. 
He took the greatest pleasure in counting his money piece by 
piece, and he never foigot il date. He was above all tilings 
methodical and regular. “ He seems,” said one who knew him 
well, “ to think his having done a thmg to-day an unanswerable 
reason for his doing it to-morrow.” 

Most men so utterly immersed in details would be very 
impracticable to deal with. ’I'liey would obstinately refuse to 
listen to a wisdom and prudence which meant nothing in tlleir 
ears, and which brought home to them a sense of their own 
inferiority. It was the happy peculiarity of Gcorfje II. that he 
was exempt from this failing. He seemed to have an instinctive 
understanding that such and such persons were either wiser or 
even stronger than himself, and when he had once discovered that, 
he gave way with scarcely a struggle. Thus it was that, though 
in his domestic relations he was os loose a liver as his father had 
bec;i, he allowed himself to be guided by the wise but unobtrusive 
counsels of his wife until her death in 1737, and that when once 
he I'.ad recognized Walpole's superiority he allowed himself to 
be guided by the ixjlilical sagacity of the great minister. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of such a temper upon the 
development of the constitution, 'I'hc apathy of the nation in 
all but Uie most exciting political (jnestions, fostered by the 
calculated consers-atisiu of VValiiole, hud thrown ])ower into the 
hands of the great landowners. 'I’hey maintained their authority 
by supporting a minister who was ready to make use of conup- 
tion, wherever corruption was likely to be useful, and who covild | 
veil over the baseness of the means which he employed by his 
talents in debate and in finance. To shalce off u combination 
so strong would not have been easy. George II. submitted to 
it without a struggle. 

So strong indeed had the Whig aristocracy grown that it 
Ijegan to lose its cohesion. Walpolewusdetermined tomonopolizo 
power, and he dismissed from office all who ventured to oppose 
him. An opposition formidable in talents was gradually formed. 
In its comptwite ranks were to be found Tories and discontented 
Whigs, discarded official hacks who were hungry for the emolu¬ 
ments of office, and youtliful purists who fancied that il Walixilo 
were removed, bribes and pensions would cease tu be attractive 
to a corrupt generation. Behind them was Bolingbroke, excluded 
from parliament but suggesting every party move. In I7,t7 the 
opijosition acquired the support of Frederick, prince of Wales. 
The young man, weak and headstrong, rebelled against the 
strict discipline exacted by his father. His marriage in 1736 
to Augusta of Saxony brought on an open quarrel. In 1737, 
just us the princess of Wales was about to give birth to her first 
child, she was hurried away by her husband from Hampton 
Goiirt to St Jiinres's Palace at the imminent risk of her life, 
simply in order that the prince might show his spite to his father 
who had provided all nccessaiy attendance at the former place. 
George ordered his son to quit St Jsimes’s, and to absent himself 
from court. Frederick in disgrace gave the support of his name, 
and he had nothing else to give, to the opposition. Later in the 
year 1737, on the 2olh of November, Queen Caroline died. In 
1742 Walpole, weighed down by the unpopularity both of his 
reluctance to engage in a war with Spain and of his supposed 
remissnoss in conducting the operations of that war, was driven 
from ofFtce. His successors farmed a composite ministry in which 
Walpole’s old colleagues and Walpole’s old opponents were alike 
to be found. 

The years which followed settled conclusively, at least for this 
reign, the constitutional question of the power of appointing 
minbters. The war between Spain and England had broken 
out in 1739. In 1741 the death of the emperor Charlw VI. 
brought on the war of the Austrian succession. The position of 
George II. as a Hanoverian prince drew him to the side of Maria 
Theresa through jealousy of the rising Prussian monarchy. 
Jealousy of France led England in the same direction, and in 
1741 a subsidy of £300,000 was voted to Maria Theresa. The 
king himself went to Germany and attempted to carry on the 
war according to his own notions. Those notions led him to 
regard the safety of Hanover as of far more importance than 
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the wishes of England, Finding tliat a French army was about 
to march upon his German states, he concluded with J’rance a 
treaty of neutrality for a year without consulting a single English 
minister. In England the news was received witlt feelings of 
disgust. The expenditure of English money and troops was to 
be tltfown uselessly away as soon us it appeared tliat Hanover 
was in the slightest danger. In 174a Walpole was no longer in 
office. Lord Wilmington, die nominal head of the ministry, was 
a mere cipher. The ablest and most energetic of liis aiUeagues, 
Lord Carteret (afterwards Granville), attached himself specially 
to the king, and sought to maintain himself in power Iry liis 
special favour and by brilliant achievements in diplomacy. 

In part at least by Garteret’.s mediation tlie peace of Breslau 
was signed, by which Maria Theresa ceded Silesia to Frederick 
(July 2H, 1742). Thus relieved on her northern fnmticr, she 
struck out vigorously towards the west. Bavaria was overrun 
by lier troop.s. la the beginning ol 1743 one French army was 
driven across the Rhine. On June 27th another French army 
was defeated by George II. in jserson at Dettingen. Victory 
brougl'.t elation to Maria Theresa. Her war of defenee was 
turned into a war of vengeance. Bavaria was to be annexed. 
The French frontier was to he driven back. Georgia H. and 
Carteret alter some liesitation placed themselves on her side. 
Of Uie public opinion of the political classes in England they 
took no thought. Hanoverian troops were indeed to be employed 
in the war, but they were to be taken into British pay. Collisions 
between British and Hanoverian officers were frequent. A 
storm arose against the preference shown to Hunoveriun 
interests. After a brief struggle Carteret, having become 
Lord Granville liy his motlicr's death, was driven from office 
in November 1744. 

Henry Pelham, who had become prime minister in the preceding 
year, thus saw himself established in power. By the acceptance 
of this ministry, the king acltnowrlcdged tlmt the function of 
choosing a muiistry and directing a policy bad passed from his 
hands. In 1745 indeed he recalled Granville, hut a few days 
were sufficient to convinci' him of the futility of his attempt, and 
the effort to exclude Pitt at a later time proved equally fruitless. 

Important as were the events of the remaindw of the reign, 
therefore, they can hardly be grouped round the imme of George 
11 . The resLsUmce to the invasion of the Young Pretender in 
1745, the peace of Aix-la-Clmpelle in 1748, the great war minisCy 
of Pitt at the dose of the reign, did not receive their impulse from 
him. He bad indeed done his best to exclude Pitt from office. 
He disliked him on account of his opposition in former years to 
the sacrihees demanded by the Hanoverian connexion. When 
in 1756 Pitt Ijecamc secTetary of stale in the Devonshire adminis¬ 
tration, the king bore the yoke with difficulty. Early in the next 
year be complained of Pitt’s long speeches as being above his 
comprehension, and on April 5, 1757, he dismissed him, only 
to take him back shortly after, when Pitt, coalescing wiili 
Newcastle, became master of the situation. Before Pitt’s dis¬ 
missal George II. had for once an opportunity of placing himself 
on the popular side, though, as was the case of liis grandson during 
the American war, it was when the popular side happened to be 
in the wrong. In the true spirit of a martinet, he wished to see 
Admiral Byttg executed. Pitt urged tlic wish of the House of 
Commons to have him pardoned. “ Sir,” ri.-plied the king, “ you 
have taught me to look for the sense of my subjects in another 
place than in the House of Commons." When George II. died 
in 1760, he left behind him a settled understanding that the 
monarchy was one of the least of the forces by which the policy 
of the country was directed. To this end he had contributed 
much by his disregard of English opinion in 1743; but it may 
fairly be added that, but for his rcadine.ss to give way to irresistible 
adversaries, the struggle might have been fau: more bitter and 
severe than it was. 

Of the connexion between Hanover and England in this reign 
two memorials remain more pleasant to contemplate than the 
records of parliamentary and cainisteriol intrigues. With the 
support of George II., amidst the ui.-dsion of the English fashion¬ 
able world, the Hanoverian Handel produced in England those 
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masterpieces which have given delight to millions, whilst -fte 
foundation of the university of Gottingen by the some king 
opened a door through which English political ideas afterwards 
penetrated into Germany. 

George II. had three .son.s,—Frederick LouLs (1707-1751); 
George William (1717-1718); and William Augustus, duke of 
Cumberland (1721-1765); and five daughters, Anne (1709-1759), 
married to William, prince of Orange, 1734; Amelia Sophia 
Eleonora (1711-1786); Elizabeth Caroline (1713-1757); Mary 
(1723-1772), married to Frederick, landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
1740; Louisa (1724-1751), married to Frederick V., king of 
Denmark, 1743. (S. R. G.) 

See I.ord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George II., ed. by J. W. 
Croltcr (3 vols., l.ondon, 1884) ; Horace Walpole, Mem. of the Reign 
of George II., with notes by lird Holland (3 vols., and ed., 1847). 

QEORGE III, [George William Frederick] (1738-1820), king 
of Great Britain and Ireland, son of Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and grandson of George II., whom he succeeded in 1760, was bom 
on the 4th of June 1738. After hLs father’s death in 1751 he had 
been educated in seclusion from the fashionable world under 
the care of his mother and of her favourite counsellor the earl 
of Bute. He had been taught to revere the maxims of Boling- 
broke’s “ Batriot King,” and to believe that it was his appointed 
task in life to break the power of the Whig houses resting upon 
extensive property and the influence of patronage and corruption. 
That power had already been gravely shaken. The Whigs 
from their incompetency were obliged when the Seven Years’ 
War broke out to leave its management in the liands of William 
Pitt, The nation learned to applaud the great war minister 
who succeeded where others had failed, and whose immaculate 
purity put to sliame the ruck of barterers of votes for places and 
pensions. 

In some sort the work of the new king was the continuation 
of the work of Pitt. But his methods were very different. He 
did not appeal to any widely spread feeling or prejudice; nor 
did he disdain the use of the arts which had mamtained his 
opponents in power. 'The patronage of the crown was to lie 
really as well as nominally his own; and he calculated, not 
without reason, tliat men would feel more flattered in accepting 
a place from a king than from a minister. The new Toryism of 
which he was the founder was no recurrence to the Toryism of 
the days of Charles 11 . or even of Anne. The question of the 
amount of toleration to be accorded to Dissenters had been 
entirely laid aside. The point at issue was whether the crown 
should bo replaced in the position which George I. might have 
occupied at the beginning of his reign, selecting the ministers 
and influencing the deliberations of the cabinet. For this struggle 
George III. possessed no inconsiderable advantages. With an 
inflexible tenacity of purpose, he was always ready to give way 
when resistance was really hopeless. As the first English-bora 
sovereign of his house, .speaking from his birth the language of 
his subjects, he found a way to the hearts of many who never 
regarded his predecessors as other than foreign intruders. 
The contrast, too, between the pure domestic life which he led 
with his wife Charlotte, whom he married in 1761, and tlie 
habits of three generations of his house, told in his favour with 
the vast majority of his subjects. Even his marriage had been 
a sacrifice to duty. Soon after his accession he had fallen in love 
with Lady Sarah Lennox, and had been observed to ride morning 
by morning along the Kensington Road, from which the object 
of his affections was to be seen from the lawn of Holland House 
making hay, or engaged in some other ostensible employment. 
Before the year was over Lady Sarah appeared as one of the 
queen’s bridesmaids, and she was herself married to Sir Charles 
Bunbury in 1762. 

At first everything seemed easy to him. Pitt had come to 
be regarded by his own colleagues as a minister who would pursue 
war at any price, and in getting rid of Pitt in 1761 and in carrying 
on the negotiations which led to the peace of Paris in 1762, the 
king was able to gather round him many persons who would not 
be willing to acquiesce in any permanent change in the system 
of government With the signature of the peace his real diffi¬ 


culties began. The Whig houses, indeed, were divided amongst 
themselves by personal rivalries. But they were none of them 
inclined to let power and the advantages of power slip from their 
hands without a struggle. For some years a contest of influence 
was carried on without dignity and without any worthy aim. 
The king was not strong enough to impose upon parliament a 
ministry of his own choice. But he gathered round himself a 
body of dependants known as the king’s friends, who were secure 
of his favour, and who voted one way or the other according 
to his wishes. Under these circumstances no ministry could 
possibly be stable; and yet every ministry was strong enough 
to impose some conditions on the king. I^rd Bute, the king’s 
first choice, resigned from a sense of his own incompetency in 
1763. George Grenville was in office till 3765 ; the marquis of 
Rockingham till 1766 ; Pitt, becoming earl of Chatham, till 
illness compelled him to retire from the conduct of affairs in 
1767, when he was succeeded by the duke of Grafton. But a 
struggle of interests could gain no real strength for any govern¬ 
ment, and the only chance the king had of effecting a permanent 
change in the balance of power lay in the possibility of his 
associating himself with some phase of strong national feeling, 
as Pitt had associated himself with the war feeling caused by 
the di.ssatisfaction spread by the weakness and ineptitude of his 
predecessors. 

Such a chance was offered by the question of the right to tax 
America. The notion that England was justified in throwing 
on America part of the expenses caused in the late war was 
popular in the country, and no one adopted it more pertinaciously 
than George III. At the bottom the position which he assumed 
was as contrary to the principles of parliamentary government 
ns the encroachments of Charles I. had been. But it was veiled in 
the eyes of Englishmen by the prominence given to the power 
of the British parliament rather than to the power of the British 
king. In fact the theory of parliamentary government, like most 
theories after their truth has long been universally acknowledged, 
had become a superstition. Parliaments were held to be properly 
vested with authority, not because they adequately rejiresented 
the national will, but simply because they were parliaments. 
There were thousands of people in England to whom it never 
occurred that there was any good reason why a British parliament 
should be allowed to levy a duty on tea in the London docks 
and should not be allowed to levy a duty on tea at the wharves 
of Boston. Undoubtedly George III. derived great strength 
from his honest participation in this mistake. Contending under 
parliamentary forms, he did not wound the susceptibilities of 
members of parliament, and when at last in 1770 he appointed 
Lord North—^a minister of his own selection—prime minister, 
the object of his ambition was achieved with the concurrence of a 
large body of politicians who had nothing in common with the 
servile band of the king’s friends. 

As long as the struggle with America was carried on with any 
hope of success they gained that kind of support which is alway.s 
forthcoming to a government which shares in the errors and 
prejudices of its subjects. The expulsion of Wilkes from the 
House of Commons in 1769, and the refusal of the House to accept 
him as a member after his re-election, raised a grave constitutional 
question in which the king was wholly in the wrong ; and Wilkes 
was popular in London and Middlesex. But his case roused 
no national indignation, and when in 1774 those sharp measures 
were taken with Boston which led to tiie commencement of the 
American rebellion in 1775, the opposition to the course taken 
by the king made little way either in parliament or in the country. 
Burke might point out the folly and incxpedience of the proceed¬ 
ings of the government. Chatham might point out that the true 
spirit of English government was to be representative, and that 
that spirit was being violated at home and abroad. George III., 
who tisought that the first duty of the Americans was to obey 
himself, had on his side the mass of unreflecting Englishmen who 
thought that the first duty of all colonists was to ^ useful and 
submissive to the mother-country. The natural dislike of every 
country engaged in war to see itself defeated was on his side, 
and when the news of Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga arrived 
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in i 777 > subscriptions of money to raise new regiments poured 
freely in. 

In March 1778 the French ambassador in London announced 
that a treaty of friendship and commerce had been concluded 
between France and the new United States of America. Lord 
North was anxious to resign power into stronger hands, and 
begged the king to receive Chatham as his prime minister. 
Ihe king would not hear of it. He would have nothing to say to 
“ that perfidious man ” unless he would humble himself to enter 
the ministry as North’s subordinate. Chatham naturally refused 
to do anything of the kind, and his death in the course of the year 
relieved the king of the danger of being again overruled by too 
overlrearing a minister. England was now at war with France, 
and in 1770 she was also at war with Spain. 

George III. was still able to control the disposition of office. 
He could not control the course of e^'ents. His very ministers 
gave up the struggle as hopeless long before he would acknowledge 
the true state of the case. Before the end of 1779, two of the 
leading members of the cabinet. Lords Gower and Weymouth, 
resigned rather than hear the re.sponsibility of .so ruinous an 
enterprise as the attempt to overpower America and France 
together. Lord North retained office, but he acknowledged to 
the king that his own opinion was preci.scly the same as that 
of his late colleagues. 

Ihe year 1780 saw an agitation rising in the country’ for 
economical reform, an agitation very closely though indirectly 
connected with the war policy of the king. The public meetings 
held in the country on this subject have no unimportant place 
in the development of the constitution. Since the presentation 
of the Kentish petition in the reign of William III. there had 
been from time to time upheavings of popular feeling against 
the doings of the legislature, which kept up the tradition that 
parliament existed in order to represent the nation. But these 
upheavings had all been so associated with ignorance and violence 
as to make it very difficult for men of sense to look with dis¬ 
pleasure upon the e.visting emancipation of the House of Commons 
from popular control. The Sachovcrell riots, the violent attacks 
upon the Excise Bill, the no less violent advocacy of the Spanish 
War, the declamations of the supporters of Wilkes at a more 
recent time, and even in this very year the Gordon riots, were 
not likely to make thoughtful men anxious to place real power 
in the hands of the classes from whom such exhibitions of folly 
proceeded. But the movement for economical reform was of 
a very different kind. It was carried on soberly in manner, and 
with a definite pnictical object. It asked for no more than the 
king ought to have been willing to concede. It attacked useless 
expenditure upon sinecures and unneces.sary offices in the 
household, the only use of which was to spread abroad corruption 
amongst the upper classes. George III. could not bear to be 
interfered with at all, or to surrender any element of power 
which had served him in his long struggle with the Whigs. He 
held out for more than another year. I’he news of the capitula¬ 
tion of Vorktown reached London on the 25ih of November 
1781. On the 20th of March 1782 Lord North resigned. 

George III. accepted the consequences of defeat. He called 
the marquis of Rockingham to office at the head of a ministry 
composed of pure Whigs i nd of the disciples of the late carl of 
Chatham, and he authorized the new ministry to open negotia¬ 
tions for peace. Their hands were greatly strengthened by 
Rodney’s victory over the French fleet, and the failure of the 
combined French and Spanish attack upon Gibraltar; and 
before the end of 1782 a provisional treaty was signed with 
America, preliminaries of peace with France and Spain being 
signed early in tlie following year. On the 3rd of September 1783 
the definitive treaties with the three countries were simultane¬ 
ously concluded. “ Sir,” said the king to John Adams, the first 
minister of the United States of America accredited to him, 
“ I wish you to believe, and that it may be understood in America, 
that I have done nothing in the late contest but what I thought 
myself indispensably bound to do by the duty which I owed to 
my people. I will be very frank with you. I was the last to 
consent to the separation ; but the separation having been made 


and liavmg become inevitable, I have always said, as I say now, 
that I would be the first to meet the friendship of the United 
States os an independent power.” 

Long before the signature of the treaties Rockingham died 
(.luly 1, 1782). 'I'he king chose Lord Shelburne, the head of 
the Cliatham section of the government, to be prime minister. 
Fox and the followers of Rockingham refused to serve except 
under the duke of Portland, a minister of their own selection, 
and resigned office. The old constitutional struggle of the reign 
was now to be fought out once more. Fox, too weak to obtain 
a majority alone, coalesced with Lord North, and defeated 
Shelburne in the House of Commons on the 17th of February 
1783. On the 2nd of April the coalition took office, with Portland 
as nominal prime, minister, and Fox and North the secretaries 
of state as its real heads. 

This attempt to impose upon him a mini.stry which he disliked 
made the king very angry. But the new cabinet had a large 
majority in the House of Commons, and the only chance of 
resisting it lay in an appeal to the country against the House of 
Commons. Such an appeal was nut likely to be responded to 
unless the ministers discredited themselves with the nation. 
George III. therefore wiiited his time. Though a coalition 
between men bitterly opposed to one another in all political 
principles and drawn together by nothing but love of office was 
in itself discreditable, it needed some more ])ositive cause of 
dissatisfaction to arouse the constituencies, which wert^ by no 
means so ready to interfere in political disputes at that time as 
they are now. Such dissatisfaction was given by the India Bill, 
drawn up by Burke. As soon as it had passeti tlirough the Com¬ 
mons the king hastened to procure its rejection in the House of 
Lords by his personal intervention with the peers. J hi authorized 
Lord Temple to declare in his name that he would eotint any 
peer who voted for the hill as his enemy. On the 17th rif 
December 1783 the hill was thrown out. The next day ministers 
wore dismissed. William Pitt became prime minister. After 
some weeks’ stuiggle with a eonstantly decreasing majority in 
the Commons, the king di.s.solvcd parliament on the 25th of 
March 1784. The country rallied round the crown and the 
young minister, and Pitt was linnly established in office. 

Tliere can he no reasonable doubt 1 that Pitt not only took 
advantage of the king’s intervention in the Lords, but was 
cognizant of the intrigue before it was actually carried nut. It 
was upon him, too, that the weight of reconciling the country 
to an administration formed under such circumstances lay. 
The general result, so far as George III. wa.s concerned, was 
that to all outward appearance he had won the great battle of 
his life. It was he who was to appoint the prime minister, not 
any cliiiue resting on a parliamentary support. But the circum¬ 
stances under which the victory was won were such as to place 
the constitution in a position very different from that in which 
it would have been if the victory had been gained earlier in the 
reign. Intrigue there wa.s indeed in 1783 and 1784 as there had 
been twenty years before. Parliamentary support was con¬ 
ciliated by Pitt by the grant of royal favours as it had been in 
the days of Bute. The actual blow was struck by a most question¬ 
able message to individual peers. But the main result of the 
whole political situation was that George III. had gone a long 
way towards disentangling the reality of parliamentary govern¬ 
ment from its accidents. His mini.stry finally stood because 
it had appealed to the constituencies against their representatives. 
Since then it has properly become a constitutional axiom that 
no such appeal should be made by the crown itself. But it 
may reasonably be doubted whether any one but the king 
was at that time capable of making the appeal. Lord Shelburne, 
the leader of the ministry expelled liy the coalition, was unpopular 
in the countrv, ^d the younger Pitt had not had time to make 
his great abilities known beyond a limited circle. The real 
question for the constitutional historian to settle is not whether 
under ordinary circumstances a king is the proper person to 
place hiqiself really as well as nominally at the head of the 
government; but whether uhuer the special circumstances 
‘ See Lord Fitzmaurice's Life 0/ Shelburne, iii. 393. 
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which existed in 1783 it was not better that the king should 
call upon the people to support him, than that government 
should be left in the liands of men who rested their powTr on 
close boroughs and the dispensation of patronage, without 
looking beyond tlie walls of the House of Commons for support. 

That the king gained credit far beyond his own deserts by the 
glories of Pitt's ministry is beyond a doubt. Nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that his own example of domestic propriety 
did much to strengthen the position of his minister. It is true 
that that life was insufferably dull. No gleams of literary or 
artistic taste lightened it up. The dependants of the court 
became inured to dull routine unrhequered by loving sympathy. 
The sons of the household were driven by the sheer weariness of 
such an existence into the coarsest profligacy. But all this wa.s 
not visible from a distance. The tide of moral ond religious 
improvement which had set in in England since the days of 
Wesley brought popularity to a king who was faithful to his 
wife, in the same way that the tide of manufacturing industry 
and scientific progress brought popularity to the minister who 
in some measure translated into practice tlie principles of the 
Wealth of Nations. 

Nor were there Wanting subjects of importance beyond the 
circle of politics in wliich George III. showed a lively interest. 
Tlie voyages of discovery which made known so large a part of 
the islands and coasts of the Pacific Ocean received from him 
a warm support. In the early days of the Royal Academy, 
its finances were strengthened by lilieral grants from the privy 
purse. His favourite pursuit, however, was farming. When 
Arthur Young was issuing his Annals oj Agriculture, he was 
supplied with information by the king, under the assumed name 
of Mr Ralph Robinson, relating to a farm at Petersham. 

The life uf the king was suddenly clouded over. Early in his 
reign, in 1765, he Irnd been out of health, and—though the fact 
was studiously concealed at the time—symptom.s of mental 
aberration were even then to be perceived. In October 1788 he 
was again out of health, and in the beginning of the following 
month his insanity was beyond a doubt. Whilst Pitt and Fox 
were contending in the House of Commons over the terms on 
which the regency should tje committed to the prince of Wales, 
the king was a helpless victim to the ignorance of physicians and 
the brutalities of his servants. At last Dr Willis, who had made 
himself a name by pre.scribing gentleness instead of rigour in 
the tre,itment of the insane, was called in. Under his more 
humane management tlic king rapidly recovered. Before the 
end of February 1789 he was able to write to Pitt thanking him 
for his warm support of his interests during his illness. On the 
23rd of April he went in person (o St Paul’s to return thanks 
for lus recovery. 

The popular enthusiasm which burst forth around St Paul’s 
was but a foretaste of a popularity far more universal. The 
French Revolution frightened the great Whig landowners till 
they made their peace with the king. Those who thought that 
the true basis of government was aristocratical were now of one 
mind with those who thought that tlie true basis of government 
was monarchical; and these two classes were joined by a far 
larger multitude which had no political idoa.s whatever, but which 
had a moral horror of tlie guillotine. As Elizabeth had once 
been tlie symbol of resistance to Spain, George was now the 
symbol of resistance to France. He was not, however, more 
than the symbol. He allowod Pitt to levy taxes and incur debt, 
to launch armies to defeat, and to prosecute the English imitatun; 
of French revolutionary course.s. At last, however, after the 
Union with Ireland was accomplished, he learned that Pitt was 
planning a scheme to relieve the Catholics from the disabilities 
under which they laboured. The plan wa.s revealed to him by 
the chancellor. Lord Loughborough, a selfish and intriguing 
politician who had served all parties in turn, and wlio soi^t to 
forward his own interests by falling in with the king’s prejudices. 
George HI. at once took up the position from whi<£ he never 
swerved. He declared that to grant concessions to the Catholics 
involved a breach of his coronation oaUi. No one has ever 
doubted that the king wa.s absolutely convinced of the serious 


nature of the objection. Nor can there be any doubt that he 
had the English people behind him. Both in his pence ministry 
and in his war ministry Pitt had taken his stand on royal favour 
and on popular support. Both failed him alike now, and he 
resigned office at once. The shock to the king’s mind was so 
great that it brought on a fresh attack of insam'ty. This time, 
however, the recovery was rapid. On the 14th of March 1801 
Pitt’s resignation was formally accepted, and the late speaker, 
Mr Addington, was installed in office as prime minister. 

The king was well pleased with the change. He was never 
capable of appreciating high merit in any one ; and he was 
unable to perceive that the question on which Pitt had resigned 
was more than an improper question, with which he ought never 
to have meddled. “ Tell him,” he said, in directing his physician 
to inform Pitt of his restoration to health, “ I am now quite well, 
quite recovered from my illness ; but what has he not to answer 
for, who has been the cause of my having been ill at all ? ” 
Addington was a minister after his own mind. Thoroughly 
honest and respectable, with about the same share of abilities 
as was possessed by the king himself, he was certainly not likely 
to startle the world by any flights of genius. But for one circum¬ 
stance Addington’s ministry would have lasted long. So strong 
was the reaction against the Revolution that the bulk of the nation 
was almost as .suspiciou.s of genius as the king himself. Not only 
was there no outcry for legislative reforms, but the very idea of 
reform was unpopular. The country gentlemen were predominant 
in parliament, and the country gentlemen as a body looked upon 
Addington with respect and afiection. Such a minister was there- 
foreadmirably suited to preside over affairs at home in theexisting 
state of opinion. But those who were content with inaction at 
home would not be content with inaetion abroad. In time of 
peace Addington would have been popular for a season. In 
time of war even his warmest admirers could not say that lie 
was the man to direct armies in the mast terrible struggle which 
had ever been conducted by an English government. 

For the moment this difficulty was not felt. On the ist of 
October 1801, preliminaries of peace were signed bctwerri 
England and France, to be converted into the definitive peace 
of Amiens on the 27th of March 1802. The ruler of France was 
now Napoleon Bonaparte, and few persons in England lielieved 
that he had any real purpose of bringing his aggressive violence 
to an end. “ Do you know wl\at I call this peai-e ? ” said the 
king; “an experimental peace, for it is notliiiig else. But it 
was unavoidable.” 

The king was right. On the i8th of May 1803 the declaration 
of war was laid before parliament. The war was accepted by 
all classes os inevitable, and tlie French preparations for an 
invasion of England roused the whole nation to a plow of 
enthusiasm only equalled by that felt when the Armada 
threatened its shores. On the 26th of October the king reviewed 
the London volunteers in Hyde Park. He found himself the 
centre of a great national movement with whicli he heartily 
sympathized, and which heartily sympathized with him. 

On the 12th of February 1804 the king’s mind was again 
affected. When he recovered, he found himself in the niid.st 
of a ministerial crisis. Public feeling allowed but one opinion 
to prevail in the country—tiiat Ihtt, not Addington, was tlie 
proper man to conduct tlie administration in time of war. Pitt 
was anxious to form an administration on a broad basis, including 
Fox and all prominent leaders of both parties. The king would 
not hear of the admission of Fox. His dislike of him was personal 
as weU as political, as he knew that Fox had had a great share 
in drawing the prince of Wales into a life of profligacy. Pitt 
accepted the king’s terms, and formed an administration in 
which he was the only man of real ability. Eminent men, such 
as Lord Grenville, refused to join a ministry from which the king 
had excluded a great statesman on purely personal grounds. 

The whole question was reopened on Pitt’s doith on the 23rd of 
January 1806. This time the king gave way. llie ministry of 
All the Talents, as it was called, included Fox amongst its 
members. At first the king was observed to appear depressed 
at the necessity of surrender. But Fox’s charm of manner soon 
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gained upon him. “ Mr Fox,” said the king, “ I little tliought 
that you and I should ever meet again in this place ; but I have 
no desire to look back upon old grievances, and you may rest 
assured I never shall remind you of them.” On the i,^th of 
S^tember Fox died, and it was not long before the king and the 
ministry were openly in collision. The ministr)' proposed a 
measure enabling all subjects of the crown to serve in the army 
and navy in spite of religious disqualifications. The king objected 
even to so slight a modification of the laws against the Catholics 
and Ifissenters, and the ministers consented to drop the bill. 
The king asked more than tliis. He demanded a written and 
positive engagement that this ministry would never, under any 
circumstanras, propose to him “ any measure of concession to 
the Catholics, or even connected with the question.” The 
ministers very properly refuswl to bind themselves for the future. 
They were coiwequentiy turned out of office, and a new ministry 
was formed with the duke of Portland as first lord of the treasurj' 
and Mr Perceval as its real leader. The .spirit of the new ministry 
was distinct hostility to the Catholic claims. On the 27 th of April 
1807 a dissolution of parliament was announced, and a majority 
in favour of the king’s ministry was returned in the elections 
which speedily followed. 

The elections of 1807, like the elections of 1784, gave the 
king the mastery of the situation. In other rcsfjects they were 
the counterpart of one another. In 1784 the countr)' declared, 
though perhaps without any cleitr eonoeption of what it was 
doing, for a wise and progressive polk-y. In 1807 it declared 
for an unwise and retrogressive policy, with a very clear under¬ 
standing of what it meant. It is in his reliance upon the prejudices 
and ignorance of the country that the con.stitutional .significance 
of the reign of Cleorge III. appears. Every strong government 
derives its power from its representative character. At a time 
when the House of Commons was less really representative than 
at any other, a king was on the throne who represented the 
country in its good and bad qualities alike, in its hatred of 
revolutionary violence, its moral sturdiness, its contempt of 
foreigners, and its defiance of all ideas which were in any way 
strange. Therefore it was that his success was not permanently 
injurious to tiie working of the constitution as the success of 
Charles I. would have been. If he were followed bv a king 
less English than himself, the strength of reprMentative 
power would puss into other hands than those which held 
the sceptre. 

The overthrow of the ministry of All the Talents was the last 
political act of constitutional importance in which George III. 
took part. The substitution of Perceval for J^ortland as the 
nominal head of the ministry in 1809 was not an event of any 
real significance, and in 1811 the reign practically came to an end. 
The king’s reason finally broke down after the death of the 
princess Amelia, his favourite child ; and the prince of Wales 
(see George IV.) became prince regent. Tl\e remaining nine 
years of George III.’s life were passed in insanity and blindness, 
and he died on the 2gth of January r82o. 

His wife, Charlotte .Sophia (1744-1818), was a daughter of 
Charles Louis of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (d. 1816), and was married 
to the king in Loudon on the 8th of September 1761. After a 
peaceful and happy married life the queen died at Kow on the 
17th of November i8r8. 

George III. hod nine son.s. After his successor came Frederick, 
duke of York and Albany (1763-1827); William Henr)’, duke 
of Qarence, afterwards King William IV. (1765-1837); Edward 
Augustus, duke of Kent (1767-1825), father of Queen Victoria ; 
Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumbwland, afterwards king of 
Hanover (1771-1851); Augustus Frederick, duke of Sussex 
(1773-1843); Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge (1774- 
1850); Octavius (i77<7-i 783) ; Alfred (1780-1782). He had 
also six daughters—Charlotte Augusta (1766-1828), married in 
1797 to Frederick, afterwards king of Wiirttemberg ; Augusta 
Sophia (1768-1840) ; Elizabeth (1770-1840), married Frederick, 
landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, 1818 ; Mary (1776-1857), married 
to Vi^liam Frederick, duke of Gloucester, 1816 ; Sophia (1777- 
1848); AmeKa (1783-1810). (.s. K. G.) 
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The numerous contemporary memoirs and diaries are fuU of the 
best material for a piclnre of George IH.’s reign, apart from the 
standard histories, l liackeray’s Four Georgrs must not be trusted 
so far as historical judgment is concerned ; Jesse's Memoirs of the 
Liie and Retgn of George III. (2nd cd., 1867) is chiefly concerned with 
personalities. Sioe also Heckles Willson, George III., as Man, 
Moitari.h and Statesman (1907). 

GEORGE IV. [George .\ugustus Frederick] (1762-1830), king 
of Great Britain and Ireland, eldest son of George 111 ., was bora 
at St James’s Palace, London, 011 the i2lh of August 1762. He 
was naturally gifted, was well taught in the classics, learnt to 
speak P'rench, Italian ami German lluently, and had considerable 
taste for music and the arts ; and in person he was remarkably 
handsome. His tutor, Bishop Richard Hurd, said of him when 
fifteen years old tlmt he would be ‘‘ either tlu' most polished 
gentleman or the most accomplished blackguard in Eurojto— 
jwssibly both ” ; and the latter prediction was ohly too fully 
justified. Reaction from the strict and parsimojiious style of 
his parents' domestic life, whicli was quite out of touch witl) tlie 
gaiety and extravagance of London society,” liad its natural 
effect in [dunging tlie young prince of Wales, flattered and 
courted as he was, into a whirl of pleasure-setiking. At the outset 
his disposition was brilliant and generous, but it was essentially 
unstable, and he started even before he came of age on a career of 
dissipation wliich in later years bet^me wholly profligate. He 
had an early amour with the actress Mary (" Perdita ”) Robinson, 
and in the choice of his friends he opposeti ami annoyed tlie king, 
with whom he soon lajcame (and always remained) on tlie worst 
of terms, by associating liimself with j''ux and Sheridan and the 
Whig party. Wlien in 1783 he came of age, a com|>romise 
between the coalition ministry ami the king .secured him an 
income of £50.000 from the Civil List, and £60,000 was voted 
by parliament to pay Ids debts and start his sepanite establisli- 
inent at Carlton House. There, under the auspices ol C. J. Fox 
and Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, he posed us a patron of 
Whig politics and a leader in all the licence ami luxury of gay 
society—tlio " F'irst gentleman in Europe,” as his flatterers 
described him as years went on. And at tliis early age he fell 
seriously in love with the famous Mrs Fitzherhert. 

His long connexion with this lady may most conveniently 
be summarized here. It was indeed for some time the one re¬ 
deeming and restraining factor in his life, ihougli her devotion 
and self-sacrificing eomtuci were in marked contrast with his 
unscrupulousness and selfishness. Mary Anne (or as slie always 
called herself, Maria) F'iUherlicrt (1756-1837) was the daughter 
of Walter Smylhc, the second son of Sir John .Sniythe, Bart., 
of Acton Burnell Park, Shropshire, and cmne of an old Roman 
Catholic family. Educated at a F'rench convent, she married 
first in 1775 Edward Weld, who died within the year, and 
secondly in 1778 Thomas Filzlierberl, who died in 1781, leaving 
his widow with a comfortable fortune. A couple of years later 
she became a prominent figure in London society, and her lieauly 
and charm at once attracted the young prince, who wooed her 
with all the ardour of a violent passion. She herself was distracted 
between her desire to return his love, her refusal to contemplate 
becoming his mistress, and her knowledge that slate reasons 
made a regular marriage impossible. The Act of Settlement 
(1689) entailed his forfeiture of the succession if he married a 
Roman Catholic, apart from the fact that the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772 made any marriage illegal without tlie king’s consent, 
which was out of the question. But after trying for a while 
to escape his attentions, her srniples were overcome. In Mrs 
Fitzherbert’s eyes the state law was, after all, not everything. 
To a Roman Catholic, and equally to any member of the Christian 
church, a formal marriage ceremony would be ecclesiastically 
and sacramentally binding ; and after a period of passionate 
importunacy on his part they were secretly married by the Rev. 
R. Burt, a clergyman of the Church of England, on the 15th 
of December 1785.1 There is no doubt as to Mrs Fitzherbert’s 
belief, supported by ecclesiastical considerations, in her correct 

’ For a discussion of the ecdMi.LStical validity of the marriage 
see W. HT Wilkins, Mrs FiUherter, and George IV. (190J), chs. vt 
and vH. 
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and binding, though admittedly illegal, relationship to the prince 
as his canonical wife ; and though that relationship was not, arid 
for political reasons could not be, publicly admitted, it was in 
fact treated by their intimates on the footing of a morganatic 
marriage. The position nevertheless was inevitably u false one ; 
Mrs Fitzherbert had promised not lo publish the evidence of the 
marriage (which, according to a strict interpretation of the Act 
of Settlement might have barred succession to the crown), and 
the rumours which soon got about led the prince to allow it to be 
disavowed by his political friends, lie lived in the most extra¬ 
vagant way, Irecame heavily involved in debt, and as the king 
would not assist him, shut up Carlton House and went to live 
with Mrs Fitzherberl at Brighton. In 1787 a proposal was 
brought before the House of Commons by Alderman Newnham 
for a grant in relief of his embarrassments. It was on this 
occasion that Fox publicly declared in the House of Commons, 
as on the prince's own authority, in answer to allusions to the 
marriage, that the story was a malicious falsehood. A little 
later Sheridan, in d.derence to Mrs Fitzherbert’s pressure and 
to the prince’s own compunction, made a speech guardedly 
modifying Fox’s statement; but though in private the denial was 
understood, it effected its object, the House voting a grant of 
£221,000 to the prince and the king adding £10,000 to his income; 
and Mrs Fitzherbert, who at first thought of severing her 
connexion with the prince, forgave him. Their union—there was 
no child of the marriage—was brutally broken off in June 1704 
by the prince, when further pressure of debts (and the influence of 
a new Egeria in Lady Jersey) made him contemplate his official 
marriage with princess Caroline ; in i8oo, however, it was I 
renewed, after urgent pleading on the prince's part, and after 
Mrs Fitzherbert had obtained a formal decision from the pope 
pronouncing her to be his wife, and sanctioning her taking him 
imek ; her influence over him continued till shortly before the 
prince became regent, when his relations with lady Hertford 
brought ahouf a final separation. For the best years of his life 
he had at least had in Mrs Fitzherbtirt the nearest approach to 
a real wife, and this was fully recognized by the royal family.* 
But his dissolute nature was entirely selfish, and his various 
liaisons ended in the dominance of Lady Conyngham, the “ Lady 
Steward ” of his household, from 1821 till his death. 

Notori(jus as the prince of Wales had become by 1788, it 
was in that year that his father’s first attack of insanity made 
his position in the state one of peculiar importance. Fox main¬ 
tained and Pitt denied that the prince of Wales, ns the heir- 
apparent, had a right to assume the regency independently 
of any parliamentary vote. Pitt, with the support of both 
Houses, proposed to confer upon him the regency with certain 
restrictions. The recovery of the king in February 1780 put an 
end, however, to the prince’s hopes. In 1794 the prince con- 

' Mrs Fitzherbert herself, after her final separation from the prince, 
with an annuity of ,^Oqqo a year, lived an honoured and more or leas 
retired lite mainly at Brighton, a town which owed its rapid develojt- 
ment in iasnionable popularity and material wealth to its selection 
by the prince and her.sell as a residence from the earliest years of 
their union : and there she died, seven years after tlie death of 
George IV., in iHjy. William fV. on his accession ottered to create 
her a duchess, but she declined ; slie accepted, however, his per¬ 
mission to put her servants in royal livery. William IV, in fact did 
all he could, shorl of a public acknowledgment (which the duke of 
Wellington opposed on state ground.s), to recognize her position 
as his brother’.s widow. Charles Greville, writing of her after her 
death, says in hi.s L>tary, " She was not a clever woman, but of a very 
noble .spirit, disinterested, generous, honest and affectionate.” 
file actual existence of a marriage tie and the documentary evidence 
of her rights were not definitely established for many years ; but in 
loos a sealMl packet, deposited at Coutts’s bank in 1833, was at 
length opened by royal permission, and the miuriage certificate 
ana other conclusive proofs therein contained were published in 
Mr W. H. Wilkins’s Mrs /•iuherhert and Georff IV. In 179b the 
prince had made a remarkable will in Mrs Fitzherbert's favour, 
which he gave her in 1790, and it is included among these documents 
(now in the private archives at Windsor). In this he speaks of her 
emphaticallv throughout os " my wife.” It also contained directions 
that at bis dp.ith a locket with her miniature, which he always wore, 
should be interred with him ; and Mrs Fitzherbert was privately 
assured, on the duke of Wellington’s authority, that when the king 
was buried at Windsor tlie miniature was on his breast. 


sented to a marriage with a German Prote.stant princess, because 
his father would not pay his debts on any other terms, and his 
cousin, Princess Caroline of Brunswick, was brought over from 
Germany and married to him in 1795. Her behaviour was 
light and flippant, and he was brutal and unloving. The ill- 
assorted pair soon parted, and soon after the birth of theii 
only child, the princess Charlotte, they were formally separated 
With great unwillingness the House of Commons voted fresl 
sums of money to pay the prince’s debts. 

In 1811 he at last bec.ame prince regent in consequence of hii 
father’s definite insanity. No one doubted at that time that ii 
was in his power to change the ministry at his pleasure. He hac 
always lived in close connexion with the Whig opposition, anc 
he now empowered Lord Grenville to form a ministry. ’Then 
soon arose differences of opinion between them on the answei 
to be returned to the address of the Houses, and the princi 
regent then informed tlie prime minister, Mr Perceval, that hi 
should continue the existing ministry in office. The grount 
alleged by him for this desertion of his friends was the fear les 
his father’.s recovery might be rendered impossible if he shouk 
come to hear of tlie advent of the opposition to power. Lore 
Wellesley’s resignation in February 1812 made the reconstructioi 
of the ministry inevitable. As there was no longer any hope o 
the king’s recovery, the former objection to a Wliig administnitioi 
no longer existed. Instead of taking the course of invitinf 
the Whigs to take office, he asked them to join the existing 
administration. The Whig leaders, however, refused to join 
on the ground that the question of the Catholic dis-abilities wai 
too important to be shelved, and that their difference of opinioi 
with Mr Perceval was too glaring to be ignored. The iirinci 
regent was excessively angry, and continued Perceval in ofiici 
till that minister's assassination on the nth of Ma)-, v'hen In 
was succeeded by Lord Liverpool, after u negotiation in whicl 
the proposition of entering the cabinet was again made to th^ 
Whigs and rejected by them. In the military glories of thi 
following years the prince regent had no share. When tin 
allied sovereigns visited F.nglund in 1814, he played the part 0 
host to fierfection. So great was his unpopularity at home tliu 
hisses were heard in the streets as he accompanied his guest 
into tlie city. The disgust which his profligate and hixuriou 
life caused amongst a people suffering from almost unii'ersa 
distress after the conclusion of the war rapidly increased, li 
1817 the windows of the prince regent's carriage were brokei 
us he was on his way to open parliiunent. 

The death of George 111 . on the 29th of January 1820, gave t 
his son the title of king without in any way altering the positio: 
which he hud now held for nine years. Indirectly, howevei 
this change brought out a manifestation of popular feeling sue 
as his father hud never been subjected to even in the early day 
of Ills reign, when mobs were burning jack-boots and petticoat; 
The relations between the new king and his wife unavoidabl 
became the subject of public discussion. In 1806 a charg 
against the princess of having given birth to an illegitimat 
child had been conclusively disproved, and die old king ha 
consequently refused to withdraw her daughter, the princes 
Charlotte, from her custody. When in the regency the print 
was able to interfere, and prohibited his wife from seeing he 
daughter more than once a fortnight. On this, in 1813, th 
princess addressed to her husband a letter setting forth he 
complaints, and receiving no answer published it in the Mornin 
Chronicle. The prince regent then referred the letter, togethe 
with all papers relating to the inquiry of 1806, to a body t 
twenty-three privy councillors for an opinion whether it was fi 
that the restrictions on the intercourse between the princes 
Charlotte and her mother should continue in force. All e-xcej 
two answered as the regent wished them to answer. But if th 
official leaning was towards the husband, the leaning of the genen: 
public was towards the wife of a man whose own life had not bee 
such as to justify him in complaining of her whom he liad thrus 
from him without a charge of any kind. Addresses of sympath; 
were sent up to the princess from the city of London ani 
other public bodies. The discord again broke out in 1814 L 
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gained upon him. “ Mr Fox,” said the king, “ I little tliought 
that you and I should ever meet again in this place ; but I have 
no desire to look back upon old grievances, and you may rest 
assured I never shall remind you of them.” On the i,^th of 
S^tember Fox died, and it was not long before the king and the 
ministry were openly in collision. The ministr)' proposed a 
measure enabling all subjects of the crown to serve in the army 
and navy in spite of religious disqualifications. The king objected 
even to so slight a modification of the laws against the Catholics 
and Ifissenters, and the ministers consented to drop the bill. 
The king asked more than tliis. He demanded a written and 
positive engagement that this ministry would never, under any 
circumstanras, propose to him “ any measure of concession to 
the Catholics, or even connected with the question.” The 
ministers very properly refuswl to bind themselves for the future. 
They were coiwequentiy turned out of office, and a new ministry 
was formed with the duke of Portland as first lord of the treasurj' 
and Mr Perceval as its real leader. The .spirit of the new ministry 
was distinct hostility to the Catholic claims. On the 27 th of April 
1807 a dissolution of parliament was announced, and a majority 
in favour of the king’s ministry was returned in the elections 
which speedily followed. 

The elections of 1807, like the elections of 1784, gave the 
king the mastery of the situation. In other rcsfjects they were 
the counterpart of one another. In 1784 the countr)' declared, 
though perhaps without any cleitr eonoeption of what it was 
doing, for a wise and progressive polk-y. In 1807 it declared 
for an unwise and retrogressive policy, with a very clear under¬ 
standing of what it meant. It is in his reliance upon the prejudices 
and ignorance of the country that the con.stitutional .significance 
of the reign of Cleorge III. appears. Every strong government 
derives its power from its representative character. At a time 
when the House of Commons was less really representative than 
at any other, a king was on the throne who represented the 
country in its good and bad qualities alike, in its hatred of 
revolutionary violence, its moral sturdiness, its contempt of 
foreigners, and its defiance of all ideas which were in any way 
strange. Therefore it was that his success was not permanently 
injurious to tiie working of the constitution as the success of 
Charles I. would have been. If he were followed bv a king 
less English than himself, the strength of reprMentative 
power would puss into other hands than those which held 
the sceptre. 

The overthrow of the ministry of All the Talents was the last 
political act of constitutional importance in which George III. 
took part. The substitution of Perceval for J^ortland as the 
nominal head of the ministry in 1809 was not an event of any 
real significance, and in 1811 the reign practically came to an end. 
The king’s reason finally broke down after the death of the 
princess Amelia, his favourite child ; and the prince of Wales 
(see George IV.) became prince regent. Tl\e remaining nine 
years of George III.’s life were passed in insanity and blindness, 
and he died on the 2gth of January r82o. 

His wife, Charlotte .Sophia (1744-1818), was a daughter of 
Charles Louis of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (d. 1816), and was married 
to the king in Loudon on the 8th of September 1761. After a 
peaceful and happy married life the queen died at Kow on the 
17th of November i8r8. 

George III. hod nine son.s. After his successor came Frederick, 
duke of York and Albany (1763-1827); William Henr)’, duke 
of Qarence, afterwards King William IV. (1765-1837); Edward 
Augustus, duke of Kent (1767-1825), father of Queen Victoria ; 
Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumbwland, afterwards king of 
Hanover (1771-1851); Augustus Frederick, duke of Sussex 
(1773-1843); Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge (1774- 
1850); Octavius (i77<7-i 783) ; Alfred (1780-1782). He had 
also six daughters—Charlotte Augusta (1766-1828), married in 
1797 to Frederick, afterwards king of Wiirttemberg ; Augusta 
Sophia (1768-1840) ; Elizabeth (1770-1840), married Frederick, 
landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, 1818 ; Mary (1776-1857), married 
to Vi^liam Frederick, duke of Gloucester, 1816 ; Sophia (1777- 
1848); AmeKa (1783-1810). (.s. K. G.) 
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The numerous contemporary memoirs and diaries are fuU of the 
best material for a piclnre of George IH.’s reign, apart from the 
standard histories, l liackeray’s Four Georgrs must not be trusted 
so far as historical judgment is concerned ; Jesse's Memoirs of the 
Liie and Retgn of George III. (2nd cd., 1867) is chiefly concerned with 
personalities. Sioe also Heckles Willson, George III., as Man, 
Moitari.h and Statesman (1907). 

GEORGE IV. [George .\ugustus Frederick] (1762-1830), king 
of Great Britain and Ireland, eldest son of George 111 ., was bora 
at St James’s Palace, London, 011 the i2lh of August 1762. He 
was naturally gifted, was well taught in the classics, learnt to 
speak P'rench, Italian ami German lluently, and had considerable 
taste for music and the arts ; and in person he was remarkably 
handsome. His tutor, Bishop Richard Hurd, said of him when 
fifteen years old tlmt he would be ‘‘ either tlu' most polished 
gentleman or the most accomplished blackguard in Eurojto— 
jwssibly both ” ; and the latter prediction was ohly too fully 
justified. Reaction from the strict and parsimojiious style of 
his parents' domestic life, whicli was quite out of touch witl) tlie 
gaiety and extravagance of London society,” liad its natural 
effect in [dunging tlie young prince of Wales, flattered and 
courted as he was, into a whirl of pleasure-setiking. At the outset 
his disposition was brilliant and generous, but it was essentially 
unstable, and he started even before he came of age on a career of 
dissipation wliich in later years bet^me wholly profligate. He 
had an early amour with the actress Mary (" Perdita ”) Robinson, 
and in the choice of his friends he opposeti ami annoyed tlie king, 
with whom he soon lajcame (and always remained) on tlie worst 
of terms, by associating liimself with j''ux and Sheridan and the 
Whig party. Wlien in 1783 he came of age, a com|>romise 
between the coalition ministry ami the king .secured him an 
income of £50.000 from the Civil List, and £60,000 was voted 
by parliament to pay Ids debts and start his sepanite establisli- 
inent at Carlton House. There, under the auspices ol C. J. Fox 
and Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire, he posed us a patron of 
Whig politics and a leader in all the licence ami luxury of gay 
society—tlio " F'irst gentleman in Europe,” as his flatterers 
described him as years went on. And at tliis early age he fell 
seriously in love with the famous Mrs Fitzherhert. 

His long connexion with this lady may most conveniently 
be summarized here. It was indeed for some time the one re¬ 
deeming and restraining factor in his life, ihougli her devotion 
and self-sacrificing eomtuci were in marked contrast with his 
unscrupulousness and selfishness. Mary Anne (or as slie always 
called herself, Maria) F'iUherlicrt (1756-1837) was the daughter 
of Walter Smylhc, the second son of Sir John .Sniythe, Bart., 
of Acton Burnell Park, Shropshire, and cmne of an old Roman 
Catholic family. Educated at a F'rench convent, she married 
first in 1775 Edward Weld, who died within the year, and 
secondly in 1778 Thomas Filzlierberl, who died in 1781, leaving 
his widow with a comfortable fortune. A couple of years later 
she became a prominent figure in London society, and her lieauly 
and charm at once attracted the young prince, who wooed her 
with all the ardour of a violent passion. She herself was distracted 
between her desire to return his love, her refusal to contemplate 
becoming his mistress, and her knowledge that slate reasons 
made a regular marriage impossible. The Act of Settlement 
(1689) entailed his forfeiture of the succession if he married a 
Roman Catholic, apart from the fact that the Royal Marriage 
Act of 1772 made any marriage illegal without tlie king’s consent, 
which was out of the question. But after trying for a while 
to escape his attentions, her srniples were overcome. In Mrs 
Fitzherbert’s eyes the state law was, after all, not everything. 
To a Roman Catholic, and equally to any member of the Christian 
church, a formal marriage ceremony would be ecclesiastically 
and sacramentally binding ; and after a period of passionate 
importunacy on his part they were secretly married by the Rev. 
R. Burt, a clergyman of the Church of England, on the 15th 
of December 1785.1 There is no doubt as to Mrs Fitzherbert’s 
belief, supported by ecclesiastical considerations, in her correct 

’ For a discussion of the ecdMi.LStical validity of the marriage 
see W. HT Wilkins, Mrs FiUherter, and George IV. (190J), chs. vt 
and vH. 
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and Princess Alary Adelaide, duchess of Teck, daughter of 
Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge. Their eldest son, 
Prince Kdward Albert, wa.s born at White Lodge, Richmond, 
on the 23rd of June 1894; Prince Albert Frederick George was 
born at Sandringham on the 14th of December 1895 ; Princess 
Victoria Alexandra on the 25th of April 1897 ; Prince Henry 
William Frederick Aliiert on the 31.SI of March iqoo ; Prince 
George Edward Alexander Edmund on the 20th of December 
1902 ; and Prince John Charles F'rancis on the 12th of July 1905. 
The duke and duchess of York visited Ireland in 1899, and 
it had been arranged before the death of Queen Victoria that 
they should make a tour in the colonies. On the accession of 
King Kdward Vll. (1901) this plan was confirmed. They sailed 
in the " Ophir” on the 16th of March 1901, travelling by the 
ordinary route, and landed at Melbourne in May, when they 
opened the first parliament of the CommonweiUth. They then 
proceeded to New Zealand, returning by way of South Africa 
and Canada. An official account of the tour was published by 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace as The Weh ai Empire (1902). In 
November 1901 the duke was created prince of Wales. On tlie 
death of Edward VII. (May 6, 1910) he succeeded to the Crown 
as George V., his consort taking the style of Queen Alary. 

GEORGE V., king of Hanover (1819-1878), was the only son 
of Ernest Augustus, king of Hanover and duke of Cumberland, 
and consequently a grandson of the English king George III. 
Horn in Berlin on the 27th of May 1819, his youth was passed 
in England and in Berlin until 1837, when his father became 
king of Hanover and he took up his residence in that country. 
He lost the sight of one eye during a childish illness, and the 
other by an accident in 1833. Being thus totally blind there 
were doubts whether he was qualified to succeed to the govern¬ 
ment of Hanover ; but his father decided that he should do so, 
as the law of the dissolved empire only excluded princes who 
were born blind. This decision was a fatal one to the dynasty. 
Both from his father and from his maternal unde, Charles 
F'rederick, prince of Mecklenhurg-Strelitz (1785-1837), one of 
the most inHuential men at the Prussian court, George had learned 
to take a very high and autocratic view of royal authority. His 
blindness prevented him from acquiring the shrewdness and 
knowledge of the world which had assisted his father, and he 
easily fell into the hands of unwise, and perhaps dishonest and 
di.sIoyaI, advisers. A man of deep religious feeling, he formed 
a fantastic conception of the place assigned to the house of Guelph 
in the divine economy, and had ideas of founding a great Guelph 
state in Europe. 1 1 is, therefore, not surprising that from the 
time of his accession in November 1851 he was coiustantly 
engaged in disputes with hi.s Landtag or parliament, and was 
consequently in a weak and perilous position when the crisis 
in the affairs of Germany came in 1866. Having supported 
Austria in the diet of the German confederation in June i866, 
he refused, contrary to the wisftes of his parliament, to assent 
to the Prussian demand that Hanover should observe an unarmed 
neutrality during the war. As a result his country and his 
capital were at once occupied by the Prussians, to whom his 
army surrendered on the 2qth of June 1866, and in the following 
September Hanover was formally annexed by Prussia. From 
his retreat at Hietzing near Vienna, George appealed in vain 
to the powers of Europe ; and supported by a large number of 
his subjects, an agitation was carried on which for a time caused 
some embarrassment to Prussia. All these efforts, however, 
to bring about a restoration were unavailing, and the king passed 
the remainder of his life at Gmiinden in Austria, or in France, 
refusing to the last to be reconciled with thePni.ssisn government. 
Whilst visiting Paris for medical advice he died in that city on 
the 12th of June 1878, and was buried in St George’s chapel, 
Windsor. In February 1843 he had married Marie, daughter 
of Joseph, duke of Saxe-Altenburg, by whom he left a son and 
two daughters. His son, Ernest Augustus, duke of Cumberland 
(b. 1845), continued to maintain the claim of his house to the 
kingdom of Hanover. 

By the capitulation of 1866 the king was allowed to retain 
bis personal property, which included money and securities 


equal to nearly ;^i,5oo,ooo, which had been sent to England 
before the Prussian invasion of Hanover. The crown jewels 
had also been secretly amveyed to England. Flis valuable 
plate, which had been hidden at Herrenhausen, was restored 
to him in 1867 ; his palace at Herrenhausen, near Hanover, 
was reserved as his property ; and in 1867 the Prussian govern¬ 
ment agreed to compensate him for the loss of his landed estates, 
but owing to his continued hostility the payment of the in¬ 
terest on this sum was suspended in the following year (see 
Hanover). 

Sec O. Klopp, Konig Georg V. (Hanover, 1878) ; O. Theodor, 
Erintierungen an Georg V. (Bremerhaven, 1878) ; and O. Meding, 
Memoiren eur Zeitgesckichte (Leipzig, 1881-1884). 

GEORGE I., king of the Hellenes (1845- ), second son of 

King Christian IX. of Denmark, was born at Copenhagen on 
tlic 24th of December 1845. After the expulsion of King Otho 
in 181)2, the Greek nation, by a plebiseite, elected the British 
prince, Alfred, duke of Edinburgh (subsequently duke of Coburg), 
to the vacant throne, and on his refusal the national assembly 
requested Great Britain to nominate a candidatci The choice 
of the British government fell on Prince Christian William 
Ferdinand Adolphus George of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, whose election as king of the Hellenes, with the 
title George I., was recognized by the powers (6th of June 1863). 
The sister of the new sovereign. Princess Alexandra, had a few 
months iKfore (10th March) married tlie prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards King Edward VII., and his father succeeded to the crown 
of Denmark in the following November. Anothe.r sister. Princess 
Dagraar, subsequently married the grand duke Alexander 
Alcxandrovitdi, afterwards Emperor Alexander III. of Russia. 
On his accession, King George signed an act resigning his right 
of succession to the Danish throne in favour of his younger 
brother Prince Walderaar. He was received withmuch enthusiasm 
by the Greeks. Adopting the motto, “ My strength is the love 
of my people,” he ruled m strict accordance with constitutional 
principles, though not hesitating to make the fullest use of the 
royal prerogative when the intervention of the crown seemed to 
be required by circumstances. For the events of his reign see 
Greece; History. 

King George married, on the 27th of October 1867, the grand 
duchessUlga Constantinovna of Rus.sia, who became distinguished 
I in Greece for her activity on behalf of charitable objects. I'hcir 
[ children were Prince Constantine, duke of Sparta (b. 1868), who 
I married in i88q Princess .Sophia of Prussia, daughter of the 
emperor Frederick, and granddaughter of Queen Victoria; 
Prince George (b. 1869), from November 1898 to October 1906 
high commissioner of the powers in Crete; Prince Nicholas 
(b. 1872), who married in 1902 the grand duchess Helen-Vladi- 
mirovna of Ru.ssia; Prince Andrew (b. 1882), who married in 
1903 Princess Alice of Bnttenberg ; Prince Christopher (b. 1888); 
and a daughter, Princess Marie (b. 1876), who married in 1900 
the grand duke George Michailovich of Russia. 

GEORGS, king of Saxony (1832-1904), the youngest son of 
King John of Saxony (d. 1873) and Queen Amelia, was bom at 
Dresden on the 8th of August 1832. From an early age he 
received a careful scientific and military training, and in 1846 
entered the active army as a lieutenant of artillery. In 1849- 
1850 he was a student at the university of Bonn, but soon returned 
to military life, for which he had a predilection. In the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866 he commanded a Saxon cavalry brigade, 
and in the early part of the war of 1870-71 a division, but 
later succeeded to the supreme command of the XII. (Saxon) 
army corps in the room of his brother, the crown prince Albert 
(afterwards king) of Saxony. His name is inseparably associated 
with this campai^, during which he showed undoubted military 
ability and an intrepidity which communicated itself to all 
ranks under his command, notably at the battles of St Privat 
and Beaumont, in which he greatly distinguished himself. ^ 
his brother succeeding to the throne he became commander-in- 
chief of the Saxon army, and was in 1888 made a Prussian 
field marshri by the emperor William I. He married in 1859 
the infanta Maria, sister of King Louis of Portugal, and King 
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Albert’s marritiRe being childless, succeeded on his death in 190* 
to the throne of Saxony. He died on the 15th of October 1904, 
at Pillnitz. 

GEORGE OF LAODICEA in Syria, often called “ the Cappa¬ 
docian,” from 356 to 361 Arian archbishop of Alexandria, was 
bom about the beginning of the 4th centurv. According to 
Ammianus (xxii. ii), he w.as a native of Epiphania, in Cilicia. 
Gregory Naziarizen tell.s us that his father was a fuller, and that 
he himself soon became notorious as a parasite of so mean a 
type that he would “ sell himself for a cake.” After many 
wanderings, in the course of which he seems to have amtissed 
a considerable fortune, first as an army-contractor and then as 
a receiver of taxes, he ultimately reached Alexandria. It is not 
known how or when he obtained ecclesiastical orders ; but, 
after Athanasius had been banished in 356, tieorge was pro¬ 
moted by the influence of the then prevalent Arian faction to the 
vacant see. His theological attitude was that known as semi- 
Arian or Homoiousian, and his associates were Eustathius of 
Sebaste and Basil of Ancyra. At George’s instigation the 
second Sirmian formula (promulgated by the third council of 
Sirraium 357), which was conciliatory towards strict Arianism, 
was opposed at the council of Ancyra in 358 (Hamack, Hist, 
of Dogma, iv. 76). His perseaitions and oppressions of the 
orthodox ultimately raised a rebellion which compelled him to 
flea for his life ; but his authority was restored, although with 
diflinilly, by a military demonstration. Untaught by experience, 
he resumed his course of selfi.sh tyranny over Chri.stians and 
heathen alike, and raised the irritation of the populace to such 
a pitch that when, on the accession of Julian, his downfall was 
proclaimed and he was committed to prison, they dragged him 
thence and killed him, finally casting his body into the sea 
(21th of December 36r). With much that was .sordid and 
hrutul in his character George combined a highly cultivated 
literary' taste, and in the course of his chequered career ho had 
found the means of collecting a splendid library, which Julian 
ordered to ix; conveyed to Antioch for his own u.se. An anony¬ 
mous work against the Manicheans discovered by Lagarde in 
1859 in a MS. of Titus of Rostra has been attributed to him. 

The original sources for the facts of the life of George of I.aodicea 
are Ammianus, Gregory Naaianzen, Epiphanius and Athanasius. 
His character has been drawn with grapiiic fidelity by Gibbon in 
the 2,srd chapter of the Decline and Fall ; but the tUefiry, accepted 
by Gibbon, wliicli identifies him with the patron saint of England is 
now rejected (sve GnoRc.r., Saint). See C. S. Hulsl, Ft (leorge of 
Cappadocia in Lcgcud and History (iqio). 

GEORGE OF TREBIZOND (1393-1484), Greek philosopher 
and scholar, one of the pioneers of (lie revival of letters in the 
Western world, was born in the island of Crete, and derived 
hi.s surname Traperuntios from the fact that his ancestors were 
from Trebizond. At what period he came to Italy is not certain ; 
according to some accounts he was summoned to Venice about 
1430 to act as amanuensis to Francesco Barbaro, who appears 
to have already made his acquaintance ; according to others he 
did not I'isit Italy till the time of the council of Florence (1438- 
1430). He learned Latin from Vittorino da Feltre, and made 
such rapid progrcs.s that in three years he was able to teach 
Latin literature and rhetoric. His reputation as a teacher and 
a translator of Aristotle was very great, and he was selected as 
secretary by Pope Nicholas V., an ardent Aristotelian. ITie 
needless bitterness of his attacks upon Plato (in the Comparatia 
Arisiolelis el Platonis), which drew forth a powerful response 
from Bessarion {q.v.), and the manifestly hurried and inaccurate 
character of his translations of Plato, Aristotle and other classical 
authors, combined to ruin his fame as a scholar, and to endanger 
his position as a teacher of philosophy. The imiignatkm against 
him on account of his first-named work was so great that he 
would probably have been compelled to leave Italy had not 
Alphonso V. given him protection at the court of Naples. He 
subsequently returned to Rome, where he died in great poverty 
on the i2th of August 1484. He had long outlived his 
rqjutation, and towards the end of his life his intellect failed him. 
From an accounts he was a man of very disagreeable character, 
conceited and quarrelsome. 
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See C. Voigt,/>]'( Witderbeltbuag dts ktassiscktn AUtttums (1803), 

and article by C. E. Dahr in Ersch and Gruber's Allgenutne Eiuykto,. 
piidie, I'or ,i complete list of his numerous works, coiistsluig of 
transtattons from Greek into Latin (Plato. Aristotle and the J'athors) 
and original essays in Greek (chiefly theolocica]) and Latin (gram¬ 
matical and rhetorical), see Fabricius, iiibliot/uca itraeca (cd. 
Harles), xij. 

GEORGE THE MONK [Georgios Monacuos], called Ilamar- 
Uilus (Greek for “ sinner ”), Byzantine chronicler, lived during 
the reign of Michael III. (842-867^). He wrote a Chronicle of 
events, m four books, from the creation of the world to the death 
of the emperor TheoiUiilus (S42), whose widow Theodora restored 
the worship of images in tlie same year. It is the only original 
contemporary authority lor the years 813-842, and therefore 
so far indispensable ; the early piuls of the work are merely a 
compilation. In the introduction the author disclaims all pre¬ 
tensions to liteiary style, and declares tliat liis only object was 
to relate such tilings as were ‘‘ useful and nocessory ” with a 
strict adherence In truth. F'ar too much attention, however, 
is devoted to religious mat'.,crs ; the iconoclasts are fiercely 
attadeed, and the whole is interlarded with theological discussions 
and quotations from the fathers. The work was verv jxipular, 
and translations of it setved as models for Slavonic writers. 
The MSS. give a eontiuuatiun down to 048, the author of which 
is indicated simply as ‘‘ the logothete,” by whom probably 
Symeon Metaphrastes (second half of the jotli century) is meant. 
In this religious questions arc relegated to the background, 
more attention is devoted to political history, and tlie language 
is more popular. Still further conlinuations of litde value go 
down to 1143. The large circulation of the work and its sub¬ 
sequent reissues, with alterations and interpolations, make it 
very difficult to arrive at the original text. 

Ewiions: E. do Miirall (S* I’etcrsbiirg, 1830) j J. P. Migiie, 
Patrologia Graeca, ex.; C. de Boor (in Tciibner series, 1904- ). 

.See P. Hirsch, Bytaiitimsche Studies (1870) ; C. de Boor m fits- 
torischa UsstersuchvHgtn (in honour of Arnold Schuior, Bonn, 1882); 
C. Krumkacber, GeschioUe dtr bysaiUtmsilicu LtUetcUur (1897). 

GEORGE TBE SYNOELLUS J'Gkokuios SvNRjtLi.us], of 
Constantinuple, Byzantine chronicler and ecclesiastic, lived 
at the end of Uie 8tli and the beginning of the 9th century a.u. 
He was the syncrllus (cell-mate., the confidential companion 
assigned to the patriarchs, sometimes little more than a spy ; 
see SvNCKLLUs) or private secretary of Taru(u)6ius, patriarch 
of Constantinople (784-806), after whose death he retired to a 
convent, and wrote his Chronicle of events from Adam to Dio¬ 
cletian (385), At his earnest requosl, the work, wliicli he doubt¬ 
less intended to bring down to his own times, was continued after 
hi.s death by his friend Theophanes Confessor. The Chronicle, 
which, as its title implies, is rather a chronological table (with 
note.s) than a history, is written with special reference to pre- 
Christian time.s and the introduction of Christianity, and exhibits 
the author as a staunch uplioldcr of orthodoxy. But in .spite of 
its religious bias and dry and uninteresting character, the frag¬ 
ments of ancient writers and apocryplial books pre.served in it 
render it specially valuable. For instance, considerable portions 
of the original text of the Chronicle of Eusebius have been 
restored by the aid of Syncellua. His chief authorities were 
Annkuuis of Alexandria (sth century) and Panodorus, an 
Egyptian monk, who wrote about tlie year 400 and drew largely 
from Eusebius, Dexippus and Julius Alricanus. 

Editio pnneens by J. Goar (16.32) ; in Bunn Cotput scriptorum 
hist. Bye., by W. Dindorf (1829). See also II. GeUer, Sextus Julius 
Africttnus, ii. 1 (1885) ; C. Kmmbacher, Geschichte der bytcmtinischen 
LiHtrahte (1897). 

OEORGEi HENRY ^1830-1807), American author and political 
economist, was bom m Philadelphia, Penn., on the and of Sep¬ 
tember 1839. He settled in Caliifomia in 1658; removed to 
New York, 1880 ; was first a printer, then an editor, but finally 
devoted all his life to economic and sodal questions. In 1871 
he published Our Land Policy, which, as further developed in 
1879 under the title of Progress and Poverty, spieedily attracted 
the widest attention both in America and in Europe. In 1886 
he published Protection or free Trade. Henry Gewge had no 
pohticaP ambition, but in 181*41 he received an independent 
nomination as mayor of New York City, and becune so poputer 
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that it required a coalition of the two strongest political parties 
to previint his election. He received 68,000 votes, against 
90,000 for the coalition candidate. His death on the a9th of 
October 1897 was followed by one of the greatest demonstrations 
of popular feeling and general respect that ever attended the 
funeral of any strictly private citizen in American history. 
The fundamental doctrine of Henry George, the equal right of 
all men to the use of the earth, did not originate with him; but 
his clear statement of a method by which it could be enforced, 
without increasing state machinery, and indeed with a great 
simplification of government, gave it a new form. This method 
he named the .SVng/e Tax. His doctrine may be condensed as 
follows : The land of every country belongs of right to all the 
people of that country. This right cannot be alienated by one 
generation, so as to affect the title of the next, any more than 
men can sell’their yet unborn children for slaves. I’rivate 
ownership of land has no more foundation in morality or reason 
than private ownership of air or sunlight. Hut the private 
occupancy and use of land are right and indispensable. Any 
attempt to divide land into equal shares is impossible and un¬ 
desirable. Land should be, and practically is now, divided for 
private use in parcels among those who will pay the highest price 
for the use of each parcel. This price is now paid to some persons 
annually, and it is called rent. By applying the rent of land, 
exclusive of all improvements, to the equal benefit of the whole 
community, absolute justice would be done to all. As rent is 
always more than sufficient to defray all necessary expenses of 
government, those expenses should be met by a tax upon rent 
alone, to be brought about by the gradual abolition of all other 
taxes. Landlords should lie left in undisturbed possession and 
nominal ownership of the land, with a sufficient margin over the 
tax to induce them to collect their rents and pay the tax. They 
would thus be transformed into mere land agents. Obviously 
this would involve aiwolute free tnide, since all taxes on imports, 
manufactures, successions, documents, personal property, build¬ 
ings or improvements would disappear. Nothing made by man 
would be taxed at all. The right of private property in all things 
made by man would thus be absolute, for the owner of such 
things could not he divested of his property, without full com¬ 
pensation, even under the pretence of taxation. The idea of 
concentrating all taxes upon ^ound-rent has found followers 
in Great Britain, North America, Australia and New Zealand. 
In practical politics this doctrine is confined to the “ Single Tax, 
Limited,” which proposes to defray only the needful public 
expenses from ground-rent, leaving the surplus, whatever it 
may be, in the undisturbed possession of land-owners. 

The principal books by Henry George are : Progress and Poverty 
(1879), The Irish Laud Question (1881), Social Problems (1884), 
Protection or Free Trade (i886), The Condition of Labor {1891), 
.4 Perplesed Philosopher (1892), Political Feonomy (1898). His .son, 
Henry George (b. 18O2), has written a Life (1900). For the Single 
Tax theory .see Shearman'.s Natural Ta,xation (1899). ( T. G. S.) 

GEORGS PISIDA [Georuios Pi.sides], Byzantine poet, born in 
Pisidia, flourished during the 7th century a.d. Nothing is known 
of him except that he was a deacon and chartophylax (keeper 
of the records) of the church of St Sophia. His earliest work, 
in three cantos (uK/iouo-tn), on the campaign of the emperor 
Heraclius against the Persians, seems to be the work of an eye- 
wilne.ss. This was followed by the Avarica, an account of a 
futile attack on Constantinople by the Avars (626), said to have 
been repulsed by the aid of the Virgin Mary; and by the Hrraclias, 
a general survey of the exploits of Ilcraclius both at home and 
abroad down to the final overthrow of Chosroes in 627. George 
Pisida was also the author of a didactic poem, Hexaemeron or 
Cosmourgia, upon the creation of the world; a treatise on the 
vanity of life, after the manner of Ecclesiastes ; a controversial 
composition against .Severus, bishop of Antioch; two short poems 
upon the resurrection of Christ and on the recovery of the sacred 
crucifix stolen by the Persians. The metre chiefly used is the 
iambic. As a versifier Pisida is correct and even elegant; as a 
chronicler of contemporary events he is. exceedingly useful; 
and later Byzantine writers enthusiastically compared him with, 
and even preferred him to, Euripides. Recent criticism,however. 
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characterizes his compositions as artificial and almost uniformly 
dull. 

Complete works in J. P. Migne, Pairologia Graeca, xcii.; see also 
De Georgii Pisidae apud Theophanem aliosque historicos reliquiis 
(iqoo), by S. L. Sternbach, who has edited several new poems for 
the first time from a Paris MS. in Wiener Studien, xiii., xiv. (1891- 
1892); C. Krumbacber, Geschichte der bysantinischen Litleralur 
(1897) ; C. F. Biihr in Ersch and Gruber's AUgemeine Encyklopudie. 

GEORGE, LAKE, a lake in the E. part of New York, U.S.A., 
among the S.E. foothills of the Adirondack Mountains. It 
extends from N.N.E. to S.S.W. about 34 m., and varies in width 
from 2 to 4 m. It has a maximum depth of about 400 ft., and is 
323 ft. above the sea and 227 ft. above Lake Champlain, into 
which it has an outlet to the northward through a narrow channel 
and over falls and rapids. The lake is fed chiefly by mountain 
brooks and submerged springs; its bed is for the most part 
covered with a clean sand; its clear water is coloured with 
beautiful tints of blue and green ; and its surface is studded with 
about 220 islands and islets, all except nineteen of which belong 
to the state and constitute a part of its forest reserve. Near the 
head of the lake is Prospect Mountain, rising 1736 ft. above the 
sea, while several miles farther down the shores is Black Mountain, 
2661 ft. in height. Lake George has become a favourite summer 
resort. Lake steamers ply between the village of Lake George 
(formerly Caldwell) at the southern end of the lake and Baldwin, 
whence there is rail connexion with Lake Champlain steamers. 

Lake George was formed during the Glacial period by glacial 
drift which clogged a pre-existing valley. According to Prof, j. F. 
Kemp the valley occupied by Lake George was a low pass before 
the Glacial period ; a dam of glacial drift at the southern end 
and of lacustrine clays at the northern end formed the lake which 
has submerged the pass, leaving higher parts as islands. Before 
the advent of the white man the lake was a part of the war-path 
over which the Iroquois Indians frequently made their way 
northward to attack the Algonquins and the Ilurons, and during 
the struggle between the English and the French for supremacy 
in America, waterways being still the chief means of communica¬ 
tion, it was of great strategic importance (see Champlain, Lake). 
Father Isaac Jogucs, Ken6 Goupil and Guillaume Couture 
seem to have been the first white men to see the lake (on the 9th 
of August 1642) as they were being taken by their Iroquois 
captors from the St Lawrence to the towns of the Mohawks, 
and in 1646 Father Jogucs, having undertaken a half-religious, 
half-political mission to the Mohawks, was again at the lake, 
to which, in allusion to his having reached it on the eve of Corpus 
Christi, he gave the name Lac Saint Sacrement. This name 
it bore until the summer of 1755, when General William Johnson 
renamed it Lake George in honour of King George II. 

General Johnson was at this time in command of a force of 
colonists and Indians sent against the French at Crown Point on 
Lake Champlain. The expedition, however, had proceeded 
no farther than to the head of Lake George when Johnson was 
informed that a force of French and Indians under Baron Ludwig 
August Dieskau was pushing on from Crown Point to Fort 
Lyman (later Fort Edward), 14 m. to the S. of their encampment. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 8th of September a detach¬ 
ment of 1000 colonials under Colonel Ephraim Williams (1715- 
1755) and 200 Indians under Hendrick, a Mohawk chief, was 
sent to aid Port Lyman, but when about 3 m. S. of the lake this 
detachment fell into an ambuscade prepared for it by Dieskau 
and both Williams and Hendrick were killed. The survivors 
were pursued to their camp, and then followed on the same day 
the main battle of Lake George, in which 1000 colonials lighting 
at first behind a hastily prepared barricade defeated about 1400 
French and Indians. Both commanders were wounded ; Dieskau 
was captured ; the French lost about 300; and the colonials 
nearly the same (including those who fell earlier in the day). 
Johnson now built on the lake shore, near the battlefield, a fort 
of gravel and logs and called it Fort William Henry (the site was 
occupied by the Fort William Henry Hotel till it was burned 
in 11)09). In the meantime the French entrenched them¬ 
selves at Ticonderoga at the foot of the lake. In March 1757 
Fort William Henry successfully withstood an attack of 1600 
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men sent out by the marquis de Vaudreuil, governor of Canada, 
but on the 9th of August of the same year its garrison, after 
being reduced to desperate straits, surrendered to the marquis de 
Montcalm, By the terras of surrender the garrison was to be 
allowed to march out with the honours of war and was to be 
escorted to Fort Edward, but the guard provided by Montcalm 
was inadequate to protect them from his Indian allies and on the 
day following the surrender many were massacred or taken 
prisoners. The fort was razed to the ground. In 1758 General 
James Abercrombie proceeded by way of Lake George against 
Fort Ticonderoga, and in 1759 Baron Jeffrey Amherst, while on 
his way to co-operate with General James Wolfe against Quebec, 
built near the site of Fort William Henry one bastion of a fort 
since known as Fort George, .the ruins of which still remain. 

A monument commemorative of the battle of Lake George 
was unveiled on the 8th of Septemlter 1903, on the site of the 
battle, and within the state reservation of 35 acres known as 
Fort George Battle Park. Hnricon is a name that was given 
to tlie lake by James Fenimore Cooper. The Indian name of 
the lake was Andia-ta-roc-te. 

See Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1884) ; and 
E. E. Seelyo, Lake George in Hiitory (Lake George, 1807). 

GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, an .American industrial 
institution, situated near the small village of Freeville, in Tomp¬ 
kins county, New York, U.S.A., 9 m. E.N.E. of Ithaca, at the 
junction of the Sayre-.\ubum and the Elmira-Cortland branches 
of the Lehigh Valley railway. The George Junior Republic 
forms a miniature state whose economic, civic and social condi¬ 
tions, as nearly as possible, reproduce those of the United States, 
and whose citizenship is vested in young people, especially those 
who are neglected or wayward, who are thus Utught self-reliance, 
self-control and morality. The founder, William Reuben George 
(b. 1866), was a native of West Dryden, a village near Freeville, 
who as a business man in New York City became interested in 
the Fresh Air Fund charity supervised by the Now York Tribune, 
took charge of summer outings for city children (1890-1894), 
and, becomitig convinced that such charities tended to proinote 
pauperism and crime among the older of their proteges, devised 
first (1894) the plan of requiring payment by the children in 
labour for all they received during these .summer jaunts, then 
(1895) .self-government for a summer colony near Freeville, 
and finally a permanent colony, in which the children stay for 
several years. The Republic was founded on the loth of July 
1895 ; the otdy check on the powers of executive, representative 
and judicial branches of the government lies in the veto of the 
superintendent, “ Nothing without labour ” is the motto of 
the community, so strictly carried out that a girl or boy in the 
Republic who has not money ' to pay for a night’s lodging must 
sleep in jail and work the next day for the use of the cell. The 
legislative body, originally a Hou.se of Representatives and a 
Senate, in 1899 became more like the New England town meeting. 
The respect for the law that follows its enactment by the citizens 
themselves is remarkable in a class so largely of criminal tend¬ 
encies ; and it is particularly noticeable that positions pn the 
police force are eagerly coveted. Fifteen is the age of majority ; 
suffrage is universal, children under fifteen must be in charge of a 
citizen guardian. The average age of citizens was seventeen in 
1908. The proportion of girls to boys was originally small, but 
gradually increased; in 1908 there were about 70 girls and 90 boys. 
The tendency is to admit only those aged at least sixteen and 
physically well equipped. In the Republic’s earlier years the 
citizens lived in boarding-houses of different grades, but later in 
family groups in cottages (there were in 1910 twelve cottages) 
under the care of “ house-mothers.” The labour of the place is 
divided into sewing, laundry work, cooking and domestic service 
for the girls, and furniture making, carpentry, farm work, baking 
bread and wafers (the business of an Auburn biscuit factory was 
bought in i903),plumbing and printing for the boys. Masonry and 

‘ The " government" issued its own currency in tin anti later 
in aluminium, and " American ” money could not Ite passed within 
the 48 acres ol the Republic until 190b. when depreciation forced the 
Republic’s coinage out of use and ” American ” coin was made legal 
tender. 


shoe and harness making were tried for a few years. There is 
an efficient preparatory and high school, from which students 
enter directly leading colleges. The religious influence is strong, 
wholesome and unsectarian ; students in Auhum Theological 
Seminary have assisted in the religious work ; Roman Catholic 
and Hebrew services are also held •, and atlendance at church 
services is compulsory only on convicts and prisoners. 

There are ” Woman's Aid ” societies in New York City, 
Ithaca, Syracuse, Buffalo, Boston and elsewhere, to promote 
the work of the Republic. A " republic " for younger hoys, 
begun at Freeville, was established in Litchfitdd, Connecticut; 
and a National Junior Republic near Annapolis Junction, 
Maryland, and a Carter Junior Republic at Rcadington, near 
Easton, Permsylvania, arc modelled on the George Junior 
Republic. In 1908-1910 new “ states ” were pstablished at 
Chino, California, Grove City, Pennsylvania, and Flemington 
Junction, New Jersey. In February 1908 the National Associa¬ 
tion of Junior Republics was formed with klr George (its founder) 
as its director, its aims being to establish at least one “republic ” 
in each state of the Union, and in other countries similar institu¬ 
tions for youth with miniature governments modelled on that of 
the countr) in which each “ state ’’ is established, and to establish 
colonies for younger children, to be sent at the age of fifteen 
to the Junior Republic. At the time of its formation the National 
Association included the “ states ” at Freeville, N.V., Litchfield, 
Conn., and Annapolis Junction, Md.; others joined the federa¬ 
tion later. 

See William R. George, The Jvntor Hepublic ; ils Hislory and 
Ideals (New York, 1910); The Junior Jiepubln Gitiwn (Freeville, 
1895 sqq.), written and printed by "citizens’'; Nothing li'ithoul 
Labor, George Junior Kepuhlii (7th ed., Freeville, 1909), a manual; 
J. R. Commons, " The Junior Republic,’’ in Jhe Ameriiaii Journal 
of Hoeiology (1K98); D. F. Lincoln, " The George Junior Republic,’’ 
in The Coming etge (1900) ; and Lyman Abbott, " A Republic 
within a Republic," in the Outlook for F'ebruary 15, 1908. 

GEORGETOWN, the capital of British Guiana (see Guiana), 
and the seat of the colonial government, situated on the left 
Itank of the Dcmerara river at its mouth, in 6° 29' 24" N. and 
58® 11' 30" W. It was known during the Dutch occupation 
as Stabroeh, and was established as the seat of government 
of the combined colonies of Essequibo and Dcmerara (now with 
Rerbice forming the three counties of British Guiana) in 1784, 
its name being changed to Georgetown in 1812. It is one of 
the finest towns in this part of the world, the streets being wide 
and straight, intersecting each other at right angles, several 
having double roadways with lily-covered canals in the centre, 
the grass banks on either side carrying rows of handsome shade 
trees. In Main .Street, the finest street in (ieorgetown, the canal 
has been filled in to form a broad walk, an obvious precedent 
for the treatment of the other canals, which (however beautiful) 
are useless and merely act as breeding grounds for mosi|uitoes. 
Theprincipal residences, standing in their own gardens surrounded 
by foliage and flowers, are scattered over the town, as are also 
the slums, almost the worst of which abut on the best residential 
quarters. Water Street, the business centre, runs parallel to 
the river for alxmt zj m. and contains the stores of the wholesale 
and retail merchants, their wharves running out into the river 
to allow steamers to come alongside. Most of the hou.scs and 
public buildings are constructed of wood, the former generally 
raised on brick pillars some 4 ft. to 10 ft. from the ground, the 
bright colouring of the wooden walls, jalousies and roofs adding 
to the beauty of the best streets. The large structure known 
as the Public Buildings in the centre of the city, containing 
the offices of the executive government and the hall of the 
court of policy, was erected between 1829 and 1834. It is a 
handsome, E-shaped, brick-plastered building of considerable 
size, with deep porticos and marble-paved galleries carried on 
cast-iron columns. The law courts, built in the ’eighties, have 
a ground floor of concrete and iron, the upper storey being of 
hardwood. Among other public buildings are the town hall, 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic cathedrals, several handsome 
churchesTthe local banks andinsui ance officcs,and the almshouse. 
The public hospital consists of several large blocks. The Royal 
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Agricultural and Commercial Society has a large reading-room ' 
lending library. The assembly rooms, above and owned 
by the Georgetown club, lias a good stage and is admirably 
adapted to dramatic and musical entertainments. A museum 
(free), belonging to the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society, is chiefly devoted to the fauna of British Guiana, but 
also contains an instructive collection of local economic, minera- 
logical and botanical exhibits, a miscellaneous collection of 
foreign birds and mammals, and an interesting series of views . 
of the colony. The botanical gardens to the east of the city 
arc of considerable extent and admirably laid out. The nurseries 
cover a large area and are devoted chiefly to the raising of plants 
of economic importance which can be purchased at nominal 
ratc.s. The collcctioas of ferns and ordiids are very fine. In the 
gardens are ijlso located the fields of the board of agriculture, 
where experimental work in the growth of sugar-cane, rice, 
cotton and all tropical plants of economic importance is carried 
on. Other popular resorts are tiic sea wall and the promenade 
gardens in the centre of the city. 

’i'he local government of Geoigctown is vested in a mayor and 
town council elected under a very restricted franchise, 'i'he 
city is divided into fourteen wards each with one representative, 
A councillor must possess, cither personally or through his wife, 
premises within the city of the appraised value of at least Ji5oo. 
A voter must either own house property of the appraised value 
of $250 or occupy premises of an annud rental of $240. There 
are indeed only 297 municipal voters in a population of nearly 
50,000. The revenue, just over £50,000 annually, is mainly 
derived from a direct rate on house property. I'he colcmial 
government pays rates on its property and also gives a grant- 
in-nid towards the upkeep of the streets. The expenditure is 
principally on sanitation, fire brigade, streets, water-supply, 
street lighting and drainage. Street lighting is carried out under 
contract b}' the Demerara Electric Company, which has a 
monopoly of private lighting and works an exoelknt tram service. 
Water for public and domestic purposes is taken from the oon- 
servancy of tlio east coast and is delivered by pumping throughout 
the city, but drinking-water is collected in tanks attached to 
the dwellings from the rain falling on the roofs. The fire brigade 
is a branch of the police force, half the cost being borne by the 
rates and half by the general revenue. There is an esooellent 
service of telephones, a branch of the post office, and halfpenny 
postage within the city boundaries. There are in Georgetown 
two well-equipped foundries, a dry dock, and factories for the 
manufacture of rice, cigars, soap, boots, chocolate, candles, 
aerated waters and ice. Georgetown is connected by rail and 
ferry with New Amsterdam, by ferry and rail with the west 
coast of Demerara, arid by steamer with all the country districts 
along the coast and up the navigable reaches of the principal 
rivers. (A. G. B.*) 

OEORGBTOWll, formerly a city of the District of Gambia, 
U.S.A,, and now part (sometimes called West Washii^ton) 
of the city of Washington, U.S.A., at the confluence the 
Potomac river and Rock Crock, and on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, about 3^ m. W.N.W. of the National ('apitd. Pop. 
(1890) 14,046; (1900) 14,549. The streets are old-fashioneil, 
narrow and well shaded. On the “ Heights ” are many fine 
residences with lioautiful gardens ; the Monastery and Ac^emy 
(for girls) of Visitation, founded in 1799 by Leonard Neale, 
second archbishop of Baltimore; and the college and the 
astronomical observatory (1842) of Georgetown University. 
The university was founded a.s a Roman Catholic Academy in 
1789, was opened in 1791, transferred to the Society of Jesus 
in 1&5, authorised in i8r5 by Congress to confer college or 
university degrees, and by the Holy See in 1833 to confer degrees 
in philosophy and theokgy, incorporated as Georgetown College 
by Act of Congress in 184^ and began ^aduate work about 
1856. 'I'he college library includes the historical collection of 
James Gilraar\' Shea. A school of medicine was opened in 1851, 
a dental school in 1901 and a school of law in 1870. in 1909- 
19110 the university bad an enrolment of 859 students. Risii^ 
in terraces from Rock Creek is Oak Hill Cemetery, a beautiful 


burying-ground containing the graves of John Howard Payne, 
the author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” Edwin McMasters Stanton 
and Joseph Henry. On the bank of Hie Potomac is a brick house 
whkA was for several years the home of Francis Scott Key, author 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner”; on Analostan Island in the 
river was a home of James Murray Mason ; Georgetown Heights 
■was the home of the popular novcli.st, Mrs Emma Dorothy 
Eliza Nevitte Southworth (1819-1R99). Before the advent of 
railways Georgetown had an important commerce by ■way of the 
Chesapeidrc and Ohio Canal, by which considerable coal as well 
as some grain i.s still brought hither, and of which Georgetown 
is now a terminus; the canal formerly crossed the Potomac 
at this point on an aqueduct bridge (1446 ft. long), but in 1887 
the crossing was abandoned and the old bridge was purchased 
by the Ihiited States government, which in 1889 constructed 
a new steel bridge upon the old masonry piers. Chief among the 
manufactories are .several large flour mills—Georgetown flour 
■was long noted for its excellence. There is a very large fish- 
market here. Georgetown was settled late in the 17th century, 
was laid out as a town in 1751, chartered as a city in 1789, 
merged in the District of Columbia in 1871, and annexed 
to the city of Washington in 1878. In the early days of 
Washington it was a social centre of some importance, where 
many members of Congress as well as some cabinet officers 
and representatives of foreign countries lived and the President 
gave state dinners ; and here were the studio, for two years, of 
Gilbert Stuart, and “ Kalorama,” the residence of Joel Barhiw. 

QEORGETOWN, a dty and the rnmity-seat of Scott county, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., about 11 miles N. of Lexington. Pop. 
(1900) 3823, of whom 3677 were negroes. Georgetown is served 
by the Cincinnati Southern (Queen & Crescent Route), the 
Frankfort & Cincinnati, and the Southern railways, and is 
connected with Lcxingtijn by an electric line. It is the seat 
of Georgetown College (Baptist, co-educational), chartered in 
3 829 as the successor of Rittenhouse Academy, which was founded 
in 3798. Georgetown is situated in the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky, and the surrounding country is devoted to agriculture 
and stock-raising. One of the largest independent oil refineries 
in the country (that 0' the Indian Refining Co.) is in Georgetown, 
and among manufactures arc bricks, flour, ice, bagging and hemp. 
The remarkable "Royal Spring,” which ri.ses near the centre 
of the city, furnishes about 200,000 gallons of water an hour 
for the city’s water supjily, and for power for the street railway 
and for various industries. The first .settlement was made in 
1775, and was named McClellan’s, that name being changed to 
Lebanon a few years fifterwards. In 1790 the place was incor¬ 
porated as a town under its present name (adopted in honour 
'■of George Washington), and Georgetow3i was chartered as a city 
of the fourth class in 1894. Bacon College, which developed into 
Kentucky (now Transylvania) Uisiversity (see 1 xxington, Ky.), 
was established here by the Disciples of Christ in 1836, but in 
1839 was removed to Ilarrodsburg. 

GEORGETOWN, a city, a port of entry and the county-seat 
of Georgetown county. South Carolina, U.S.A., at the head of 
Winyah Bay, and at the mnutfi of the Pedee river, about 15 m. 
from the Atlantic Ocean, and about 55 m. N.E. of Charleston. 
Pop. (1890) 2895; (1900) 4138 (2718 negroes); (1910) 5530. 
Georgetown is served by the Georgetown & Western railway, 
has steamship communication with Charlc.ston, Wilmington, 
New York City and other Atlantic ports, and, by the Pedee 
river and its tributaries (about 1000 m. of navigable streams), 
has trade connexions with a large area of South Carolina and part 
of North Carolina. The principal public buildings arc the post 
office and custom house. Among the city’s manufactures are 
lumber, foundry and machine-shop products, naval stores and 
oars; and there are shad and sturgeon fisheries. The growing 
of cotton and truck-gardening are rmportant industries in the 
neighbouring region, and there is considerable trade in such 
products. 'The first settlement here was made about 1700; 
and the to^wn was laid out a short time before 1734. The Winyah 
Indigo Society grew out of a social club organized about 1740, 
and was founded in 1757 by a group of planters interested in 
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raising indigo ; it long conducted a school (discontinued during 
the Civil War) which eventually became port of the city’s public 
school system. In 1780 Georgetown w.is occupied by a body 
of LoyS'list troops, with whom the American troops had several 
skirmishes, but on the loth of August 1781 General Francis 
Marion forced the evacuation of the town and took possession 
of it. A few days later, an American named Manson, who had 
joined the British forces, attacked the town from an armed 
vcMcl, and burned about forty houses, the small body of militia 
being unable to make an effective resistance. General Lafayette 
first landed on American soil at Georgetown on the 24th of April 
J777. Georgetown was incorporated as a town in 1805, and was 
chartered as a city in 18^5. 

GEORGETOWN, a city and the county-scat of Williamson 
county, Texas, U.S.A., on the San Gabriel river, about 25 m. N. 
by E. of Austin. Pop. (1890) 2447 ; (lyoo) 271)0, of whom 
608 were negroes. The city is served by the International 
& Gre.at Northern, and the Missouri, Kansiis & Texas rail¬ 
ways. Georgetown is the scat of the .Southwestern University 
(Methodist Episcopal, South, co-educatinnal), formed in 187.^ 
(chartered 1875) by the combination of Ruterville College 
(Methodist Episcopal, at Ruterville, Texas, chartered in 1840, 
and clo.sed in 1850), McKenzie College (at Clarksville, Texas, 
founded in 1841 and closed in 1872), Wesleyan College .at San 
Augustine (chartered in 1844, burned a few years later, and not 
rebuilt), and .Soule University at Chapel Hill (chartered in 1856, 
but closed in 1870). The university includes a fitting school 
at Georgetown, and a medical department at Dallas, Texas ; 
in jyoy it had an enrolment of J037 students. The principal 
manufactures of Georgetown are cotton and cotton-seed oil, 
and pliining-raill products. In Page Park are mineral springs, 
whose waters have medicinal qualities similar to the famous 
Karlsbad waters. Tlic first settlement was made here in 1848 ; 
and Georgetown was incorporated as a town in 1866, and was 
chartered as a city in i8yo. 

GEORGIA, a southeni state of the United States of America, 
one of the thirteen original states, situated between 30° 31' 30'’ 
and 33° N,, and between St" and 85" 33' 38" W. It is bounded 
N. by Tennessee and North Carolina, E. by South Carolina and 
the Atlanlir Ocean, .S. bj- Florida, and W. by Alabama. The 
total area of tlie state is 514,263 sq. m., of which 540 sq. m. are 
water surface. 

The surface of Georgia is divided into five physiugraptiic zones. 
From the sea coast, which is skirted by iortile, semi-tropical ishnids, 
a plain of 3.s,ooo sq. m., known as South Georgia, extends northward 
to the "fall-line’’ passing from Augusta, through Milledgcville 
and Macon, to Columbus. This i.s a part of the great Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. For 20 in. from the coast its elevation is 10 ft., 
then it rises abruptly 70 ft. higher, and 20 m. farther N. another 
elevation begins, wiiich reaches 573 ft. at Milledgcville, the average 
elevation of the entire region being 230 ft. North of the line men¬ 
tioned, and collectively known as North Georgia, are the four other 
regions, each with well-defined characteristics, Tlie largest and 
southernmost, a broad belt extending from the " fall-line ’’ to a 
line passing through Clarkesville, Haucrsliam county, Cartersville, 
Bartow county and Buchanan, Haralson county (approximately), 
is known as the Piedmont Belt or Plateau, being a region of faint 
relief eroded on highly complicated crystalline rocks. The Blue 
Uidge escarpment, a striking topographic feature in Virginia and 
the Carolina.s, extends into Georgui along the north-ea,stem border 
of this belt, but is less sti ingly developed here than elsewhere, 
dying out entirely towards the south-west. North of the Piedmont 
Belt lie tlie Appalachian Mountains Region and the Great Valley 
Region, the former to the east, the latter to the west of a dividing 
line from Cartersville northward. The former region consists of 
detached mountain masses of crystalline rocks, not yet eroded 
down to the level of the Piedmont Belt. In Towns county, in the 
Appalachian Region, is the highest point in the sta 4 c, Brasstown Bald, 
also called Enota Mountain (4768 ft.). The Great Valley Region 
consists of folded sedimentary rocks, extensive erosion having 
removed the soft layers to form valleys, leaving the hard layers 
as ridges, both layer's running in a N.F..-S.W. direction. In the 
extreme north-west corner of the state is a small part of the Cumber¬ 
land Plateau, rroresented by Lookout and Sand Mts. 

On the Blue Ridge escarpment near tlie N.E. corner of the state 
is a water-parting separating the waters which find their way 
respectively N.W. to the Tennessee river, S.W, to the Gulf of Mexico 
and S.E. to the Atlantic Ocean ; indeed, according to B. M. and 
M. R. Hall (Water Reiources of Georgia, p. 2), " there are three 
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springs in north-oast Georgia within a stone's throw of each other 
tliat send out their waters to Savannah. Ga., to Apalacliicola, Fla., 
and to New Orleans, l.a. ” The w.aler-parting between the waters 
flowing into the Atlantic and those flowing into the Gulf extends 
from this point first S.E. (or a few miles, then turns S.W. to Atlanta, 
and from there extends S.S.K. to the Honda Imc. West of where 
the escarpmeut dies out, the Great V.illey Region and a considerable 
portion of the Appalachian Mountains Region arc drained by the 
Coosa, the Tallapoosa and tlicir tributanes, into Moliile Bay, but 
the Cumberland Plateau, like that jiart of tlie Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains Region wliicli lies directly N. of the Blue Kidge escarpment, 
constitutes a p.irt of the 1 eiinessee ita.sui The principal rivers 
of the state arc the Chattahoochee and tlie Flint, which unite m 
the S.W. corner to form the .Apalachicola : tlir Ocmiilgee (whose 
western tributary, the Towaliga, falls ofi ft. in Ic.ss than a quarter 
of a mile), and the Oconee, which unite in the S.E. to form the 
AHamalia; and the Savannah, which forms the bour.darv lietween 
Georgia and South Carolina. All of these rise m the upper part of the 
Piedmont Plateau, through which they pur.sue a rapid toiirse over 
rocky beds, and are n.avigahic only south of the " fall-line,” at 
which and north of which they iurnish an abundance of water-power. 
The upjicr Savannah river first flows S.W., then turns abnqitly 
S.E., while the Chattahoochee river rises near tliis point and con- 
liniies S \V. This is liecause the uiiper Savannah ‘ was formerly 

art of the Chattahoochee, but was captured and turned S E. by 

cadward growlli of tlie Savannah. .\s a result of the capture 
there is a di i'p gorge along the upper Siivannah, (.specially along the 
branch called the '1 alliilah river ; and the upper Tallulah, in a scries 
of cascades, zj m. long, falls 525 ft. Irom the former higher level 
down to tlie mam bed of the upper Savannah, at Tallulali Falls, a 
summer resort. 

Tlie fauna and flora have 110 distinctive features. (See IInited 
Status.) 

Climate ami Soils. —The climate of Georgia, though temperate, 
differs considerably in different parts of the state. All the nine 
climate belts in the United State.s, except that of southern 
Fluridu, are represented within its liorders. The lowest mean 
annual temperature, 40" F. uml below, i.s that of some of the 
raotmtain tops of ttorthern Georgia; from the mounluiti-side.s 
to the Piedmont Plateau this mean temperature varies from 
45° to 60° ; on the Piedmont T’lateati from (10“ to 65° ; and on the 
Coastal Plain from 60° to 70“. The July isotherm of 80” (To.?ses 
the state a little N. of Augusta and Macon, toiiehing tlie W. 
boundary at West Point, 'f'roup county. The mean J uly temiiera- 
ture for the whole state is 81 '8°; for the part S. of the 80“ 
isotherm the average temperature for Julj' is between 80' and 
85°. The average rainfall for the state i.s 4t)'3 in. ; the maximum 
is 71-7 in., at Rabun Gap in the extreme N.E. part of the state ; 
the minimum is 30-4 at Swains boro, Emanuel county, a little S.E. 
of the centre of the state. 

Georgia is also notable for the variety of its soils. In the 
Cumberland Plateau and Great Valley Regions are a red or brown 
loam, rich in decomposed limestone and ealeareous shales, and 
sandy or gravelly loams. In the I’irdmont Plateau and Appala¬ 
chian Mountains Regions the surface soil is generally sandy, but 
in considerable areas the subsoil is a red clay derived largely 
from the decomposition of hornblende. By far the greatest 
variety of soils is found in the Coastal Plain Region. Here the 
Central Cotton Belt, extending from the “ fall-line " as far S. 
as a line bisecting Early county in the W. and passing through 
Baker, Worth, Dooly, Dodge, Laurens, Johnson, Jefferson 
and Burke counties, has three distinct kintis of soil: a sand, 
forming what is known as tlie sand-hill region ; red clay derived 
from siiicious rock in the red hills; and grey, sandy soils with 
a subsoil of yellow loam. South of the Cotton Belt is the Lime 
Sink Region, which includes Miller, Baker, Mitchell, Colquitt 
and Worth coiintie.s, the northern portions of Decatur, Grady, 
Thomas, Brooks and Lowndes, the eastern parts of Dooly and 
Ivee, ami the eastern portions of Berrien, Irwin, Wilcox, Dodge, 
and some parts of Burke, Screven and Bulloch. The soft lime¬ 
stone underlying this region is covered, in the uplands, with 
grey, sandy soils, which have a subsoil of loam ; in the lowlands 
the surface soils are loams, the subsoils clays. Adjoining this 
region arc the pine barrens, which extend S. to a line passing 
through the nortlicrn portions of Pierce, Wayne, Liberty, Bryan 

' According to the usual nomenclature, the branch flowing S.W. 
is called the Chattooga; this iwitex with the Tallulah to form the 
Tugaloo, #hich in turn unites with ..'e Kiowix; to form the Savannah 
prujicr. 
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and Effingham counties. Here the prevailing soils arc grey and 
sandy with a subsoil of loam, but they arc less fertile than those 
of the Lime Sink or Cotton Belts. The coast counties of the S.E. 
and generally those on the Florida frontier arc not suitable for 
cultivation, on account oi the numerous marshes and swamps, 
Okefinokee Swamp being 45 m. long and approximately 30 m. 
wide ; but the southern portions of Decatur, Grady, Thomas and 
Brooks counties are sufficiently elevated for agriculture, and the 
islands off the coast are exceedingly productive. 

AJii/rials.--The mineral resources of Georgia are as varied as its 
clinuite and soils, a total of thirty-nine different mineral products 
being found within it.s borders. The most important is stone ; in 
lyos the value of the granite quarried in the .state was $071,207 
(Georgia ranking fifth in the fbiited State.s), of the marble $774,550 
(Georgia ranking third m the United States, Vermont and New York 
being first and .second) ; in igoS the granite was valued at $070,832 
(Georgia lankmg fifth in the United Slates), and the marble at 
$yr0,281 (Georgia ranking second in the United States, Vermont being 
first). Generallv more than one-fourth of the granite is used for pav¬ 
ing ; curb, building and monument stone ure next fn importance in 
the order named. Stone Mountain (ibHb ft.) in Dc Kalb county near 
Atlanta is a remarkaVile mass of hghl-eoloured muscovite granite, 
having a circumference at its liase of 7 m. Stone Mountain granite 
wa.s first quarried about 1850; it is extensively used as building 
material in Gcsjrgia and other southern state.s. A laminated granite, 
otlierwise like the Stone Mountain granite, is found in De Kalb, 
Uockdale and Gwinnett counties, and is used for curbing and build¬ 
ing. Uiotite granite^, which take a good ]>ohsh and are used for 
monuments and for decoration, are tjuarried in Oglethorpe and 
filbert counties. Georgia marble was first quarried on a large scale 
111 I’lckens county m 1884 ; the pure white marble of this county 
had been worked for tombstones near Tate, the centre of the m.-irble 
belt, in 1840; after its commercial exploitation it was used in the 
Capitol buildings of Georgia, Rhode Island, Mississippi and Minne¬ 
sota, m the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, D.C., and in St 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City', It is .sometimes used for the 
entire building, and sometimes only for decoration. Other colours 
than the snowy white are found in the main marble belt of the 
state, which runs from Canton, Cherokee county, 60 m. generally 
N. to the northern boundary of the state. Other deposits, less well 
known, ure the dark brown and light grey marbles of Whitfield 
county, which resemble the stone (juarneej in eastern Tennessee. 
Limestone and slate are quarried at Rock Mart, Folk county, and 
there are cement quarries at Cement, near Kingston, Bartow county. 
Iron deposits occur in Bartow, Folk and Floyd counties, where are 
the more important brown ore.s, and (red ore.s) in Walker and 
Chattooga counties. The quantity of iron ore mined in Georgia 
declined from iSgo to lyoo; it was 200,842 long tons in iyo5 and 
321,0(10 long tons in lyo8, when 319,812 tons were brown haematite 
and I2,|8 tons were red haematite. Before the discovery of gohl 
in Calitoniia the Georgia " placers " were very profitable, the earliest 
mining being in 1829 by placer miners from the fields of Burke 
county, .North Carolina, who began work in what is now White 
county, and went thence to Habersham and Lumpkin counties. 
Dalilunoga and Auraria, the latter named by John C. Calhoun, who 
owned a mine there, were the centres of this early gold mining. 
Work was summarily stoiiiied by I'ederal troops enforcing the 
governor’s proclamation in 1831, because of flic disorder in the 
mining region ; but it was srxin renewed and a mint was established 
a( Dahlonega in 1838. After the discovery of gold in California, 
mining in Georgia was not renewed on anything but the smallest 
scale until the early ’eighties. In 1908 the gold proeluct was valued 
at $50,207 (it was $96,910 in 1905) and the silver product at 
$106. Gp to 1909 tte gold product of Georgia (see State Geol. 
Survey Bulleitn /<;) was about $17,500,000. Extensive clay deposits 
occur in all parts of the state, and are remarkable for their com¬ 
parative freedom from impurities and for their high fusion point; 
the most valuable are sedimentary, and form a belt several miles 
wide across the middle of the state from Augusta to C.olumbus. 
In 1908 the clay products of the state were v^ued at $1,928,611. 
More asbe.stos has been found in Georgia than in any other state of 
the Union ; it occurs in the amiiliibole form throughout the N. ]iart 
of the state, and most of the country’s domestic supply comes from 
the Sail Mountain mine in White county. Manganese ores, found 
in Bartow, Folk and Floyd counties, were formerly important; 
in iSyb 4096 long tons wore mined, in 1905 only 150 tons, and in 
1908 none. Bauxite was found in Georgia first of the United States, 
near Rome, in 1887 ; the output, principally from Floyd, Bartow 
nnd Polk counties, was the entire product of the United States until 
1891, and in 1902 was more than half the country’s product, but in 
1908, even when combined with the Alabama output, was less than 
the amount mined in Arkansas. Coal is not extensively found, but 
the'mine on Sand Mountain, in Walker county, was one of the first 
opened S. of the Ohio river; in 1908 the value of the coal mined in the 
state was $364,279 (264,822 abort tons), the value of coke at the ovens 
was $137,524 (39,422 short tons), and the value of ammonium sul¬ 
phate, coal far, illuminating gas and gas coke was more than $800,000, 


Copper was mined in Fapnin and Cherokee counties before the Civil 
War. In 1906 the copper mined was valued at $3037. Corundum 
was discovered on Laurel Creek in Rabun county in 1871, and was 
worked there and at Trackrock, Union county, c.spccially between 
1880 and 1893, but in later years low prices closed most of the mines. 
'The limestone formations furnished most of the lime for domestic 
use. Sandstone, ochre, slate, soapstone, graphite are also mined, 
and lead, zinc, barytes, gypsum and even diamonds have been 
discovered but not exploited. 

Agriculture.—The principal occupation in Georgia is agricul¬ 
ture, which in 1900 engaged seven-tenths of the land surface of the 
state and the labour of three-fifths of the population, ten years 
old and over, who are employed in profitable occupations. The 
products are so diversified that, with the exception of some 
tropical fruits of California and Florida, almost everything 
cultivated in the United States can he produced. The chief 
staple is cotton, of which a valuable hybrid called the Floradora, 
a cross of long and short staple, has been singularly successful. 
Cotton is raised in all counties of the state except Rabun, Towms 
and Fannin in the extreme north, and about one-third of the 
total cultivated land of the state was devoted to it in 1900-1907. 
In 1899-1904 the crop exceeded that of the other eotton-proclue- 
ing states except Texas, and in 1899, igoo and 1903 Missi.ssippi, 
averaging 1,467,121 commercial bales per annum ; the crop 
in 1904 was 1,991,719 hales, and in 1907-1908 the crop was 
1,815,834 bides, second only to the crop of Texas. The cause, of 
this extensive cultivation of cotton i.s not a high average yield 
per acre, but the fact that before i860 “ Cotton was King,” 
and that the market value of the staple when the Civil War 
closed was so high that farmers began to cultivate it to the ex¬ 
clusion of the cereals, whose production, Indian corn excepted, 
showed a decline during each decade from 1879 to 1899. But 
in the ’nineties the price of the cotton fell below the cost of pro¬ 
duction, owing to the enormous supply, and this was accompanied 
by economic depression. These conditions have caused some 
diversification of crops, and successful experiments in cattle- 
raising, movements encouraged by the Department of Agriculture 
and the leading newspapers. 

The principal cereals cultivated are Indian corn (product, 
53,750,000 bushels in 1908) and wheat; the cultivation of the 
latter, formerly remunerative, declined on account of the com¬ 
petition of the Western States, hut revived after 1899, largely 
owing to the efforts of the Georgia Wheat Growers’ Association 
(organized in 1897), and in 1908 the yield was 2,208,000 bushels. 
The sugar-cane crop declined in value after 1890, and each 
year more of it was made into syrup. In jgo8 the tobacco crop 
was 2,705.625 lb, and the average farm price was 35 cents, 
being nearly as high as that of the Florida crop ; Sumatra leaf 
for wrappers is grown successfully. The acreage and product of 
tobacco and peanuts increased from j8go to 1900 respectively 
188 % and 3i9’2 %, and 92-6 % and 129'9 %, and in the pro¬ 
duction of sweet potatoes Georgia was in 1899 surpassed only 
by North Carolina. Alfalfa and grasses grow well. Truck 
farming and the cultivation of orchard and small fruits luive 
long been remunerative occupations ; the acreage devoted to 
peaches doubled between j8go and jgoo. Pecan nuts are an 
increasingly important crop. 

Agriculture in Georgiu wa.s in a state of transition at ttie beginning 
of tlie 20th century. Owing to the abundance of land and to negro 
slavery, exploitative methods of cultivation were employed lietore 
tlie Civil ^^r, and such methods, by which land.s after being worked 
to exhaustion are deserted lor new fields, had not yet been altogether 
abandoned. One reason for this was that, according to the cen.sits 
of IQOO, 36-9 % of the farms were operated by negroes, of whom 
86 % were tenants who desired to secure the greatest possible product 
without regard to the care of the soil. Con-sequently there were 
large tracts of untilled " waste ” land ; but these rapidly responded 
to fertilization and rotation of crops, often yielding 800 to i2ootb 
of cotton per acre, and Georgia in 1099 used more fertilizers than any 
other state in the Union. Another feature of agriculture in Grorgia 
was the great increase in the number of farms, the average size of 
plantations having declined from 440 acres in i860 to iiy’S in 19™, 
or almost 75 %, while the area in cultivation increa.sed only 15'6 % 
between 1850 and 1900. The tenantry system was also undergoing a 
change—the share system which developed in the years succeeding 
the civil War being replaced by a system of cash rental. 

Manujactures. — Although excelled by Alabama in the 
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manufacture of mineral products, and by North Carolina and 
South Carolina in the number and output of cotton mills, in 1900 
and in 1905 Georgia surpassed each of those states in the total 
value of factory products, which was, however, less than the value 
of the factory products of Louisiana and Virginia among the 
southern states. The chief features of this industrial activity 
are its early beginning and steady, constant development. As 
far back as 1850 there were 1522 manufacturing establishments 
(35 of which were cotton mills) in the state, whose total product 
was valued at $7,082,075. Despite the Civil War, there was 
some advance during each succeeding decade, the most prosperous 
relatively being that from 1880 to i8go. In 1000 the number of 
establishments was 7504, an increase of 75-1 %over the number 
in 1890; the capital invested was $89,789,656, an increase of 
57-7 %, and the value of products ($106,654,527) was 54-8% 
more than in 1890. Of the 7504 establishments in igoo, 3015 
were conducted under the “ factory' system," and had a capital 
of $79,303,316 and products valued at $94,532,368. In 1905 
there were 3219 factories, with a capital of $135,211,551 (an 
increase of 70-5 over 1900), and a gross product valued at 
$151,040,455 (59-8% greater than the value of the factory 
product in 1900). 

The most Important manuft-icturinp; industries arc tho.se that 
depend upon cotton for raw material, with a gross product m iptio 
valued at 826,521,757. In that year' there were 67 mills engaged 
m the manufacture of cotton goods, with a capital of $24,158,150, 
and they yielded a gross product valued at $18,457,645 ; the increase 
lietween igoo and 1005 was actually much larger (and ]iroportion- 
ately very much larger) than hetween iSgo and iqoo ; the number 
of lactones in 1005 was 103 (an increase ol 537 "'d over tyoo); 
their capital was $42,340,618 (75-3 % more than m 1000) ; and their 
gross product was valued at $35,174,248 (an increase of go-6 'IJ, .since 
igoo). The rank of Georgia among the cotton manufacturing 
states was seventh in lyoo and fourth in 1905. Cottoii-sccd oil anti 
cake factories increased in nuniher from 17 to 43 from i8go to igoo, 
and to 112 in 1905, and the value of their jirodiiet increased from 
$1,670,19610 $8,064,1 12, or 382-8 °Dn 1890-1900, and 10813,539,809 
in 1905, or an increase of 67-9 over 1900, and in 1900 and in 1905 
the state ranked second (to'Texas) in this industry in the United 
Status. This growth in cotton manufactures is due to various 
causes, among them being the proximity of raw material, convenient 
water-]iower, municipal exemption from taxation and the cheapness 
ol labour. The relation between employer and employee is in the 
mam far more personal and kindly than in the mills of the Nortliem 
Status. 

The lore.-ts of G<-oieia, next to the fields, furnish the largest 
amount ol raw material lor manufactures. The yellow pines of the 
.southern part of the state, which have a stand of approximately 
13,778,000 ft., yielded m 1900 rosin and turpentine valued at 
$8,110,468 (more than the product of any other state in the Union) 
and in 1905 valued at $7,705,643 (second only to the product ol 
Florida), i-'rom the same source was derived most of the lumtier 
yiroduct valued'' in lyoo at $13,341,160 (more than double wh.-it it 
was m 1890) and in 1905 at $16,716,594. The other inii>ortant 
woods are cypress, oak and poplar. 

Fourth in value in 1905 (hrst, cotton goods ; second, lumber and 
timber ; third, eottoii-.seed oil and cake) were fertilizers, the value of 
which mcrcascd Irom $3,367,353 in 1900 to $9,461,415 in IQ05, when 
the state ranked lirst of the United States m tliis industry; in 1900 
It had ranked sixth. 

Commutiicatums. —Means of transportation for these products 
are furnished by tlie rivers, which an- generally navigable as far 
north as the " fall line ” pa.s.sing through Augusta, Milledgovilic, 
Macon and Columbus; by ocean steamship lines whicli have piens 
at .St Mary's, Brunswick, Darien and Savannah : and by railways 
whose mileage in January yog was 6,871-8 m. The most important 
of the railways are the Central of Georgia, tlie Southern, the Atlantic. 
Co.ast Line, the Seaboard Air Line, tlie Georgia and the Georgia 
Southern & Florida. In 1878 a state railway commission was estab¬ 
lished which has mandatory power for the settlement of all traffic 
problems and makes annual reports. 

Population. —The population of Georgia in 1880 was 1,542,180; 
in 1^, 1,837,353, an increase of 19-1 %; in 1900, 2,216,331, 

' The manufacturing statistics fur 1900 which follow arc not 
those given in the Twelfth C.ensus, but are taken from the Census 
of Manufactures, rgoj, the 1900 figures here given being only for 
" establishments on a factory basis," and thus being comparable 
with those of 1905. In 1890 there were 53 mills with a capital ol 
$17,664,675 and a product valued at $12,035,629. 

' In these valuations for 1900 and for 1905 the rough lumber 
dressed or remanufactured in planing mills enters twice into the value 
of the product. 
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a further increase of 20‘6 ‘/(j"; in 1910, 2,609,121. Of the lyoo 
population, 53'3 % were whites and 46'7 "i, negroes,* tlie 
centre of the black population being a little south of the “ fall 
line.” Here the negroes increased, from 1890 to 1900, faster 
than the wliiies in eighteen counties, but in northern Georgia, 
where the whiles are in the majority, the negro population de¬ 
clined in twelve counties. iMso the percentage of negro illiteracy 
is higher in northern Georgia than in other parts of the state, the 
percentage of negro male illiterates of voting age being 38'3 in 
Atlanta in 1900, and in Savannah only 30-7 %. The population 
of Georgia has a very slight foreign-born element (-6 % in 1900) 
and a small percentage (1-7 % h' 1900) of people of foreign 
parentage. The urban population {i.c. the population in places 
of 2500 inhaliilants and over) was 15-6 % of the total in 1900, 
and the number of incorporated cities, towns and villages was 
372. Of these only forty had a population exceeding 2000, and 
thirteen exceeding 5000. The largest city in 1900 was .-Vtlanta, 
the capital since i868 (Louisville, Jefferson county, was the 
capital in 1795-1804, and Millodgevillc in 1804-1868), with 
89,872 inhabitaiUs Savannah ranked second with 54,244, 
and Augusta third with 39,441. In iqoo the other cities in tlie 
state with a population of more tlian 5000 were ; Macon (23,272), 
Columbus (17,614), Athens (10,245), Brunsw'ick (9081), Amcricus 
(7674), Rome (7291), Griffin (6857), Waycross (5919), Valdosta 
(5613), and Thomasville (5322). 

The total membership of the churches in 1906 was about 
1,029,037, of whom 596,319 were Baptists, 349,079 were. Metho¬ 
dists, 24,040 were Presbyterians, 19,273 were Roman Catholics, 
12,703 were Disciples of Christ, 9790 were Protestant Episco- 
pialians, and 5581 were Congregationalists. 

Gmimimcnl ,—The pre.Sent constitution, which was adopited 
in 1877,'’ provide.s for a system of government similar in gcncml 
to that of the other stales (see United .State,s). Tlie executive 
officials are elected for a term of two years, and the judges of 
the .Supreme Court and of the court of appeals fur six years, 
while those of the superior court and of the ordinaries and the 
justices of the peace are chosen every four years. Before 1909 
all male citizens of the United States at least twenty-one years 
of age (except tho.se mentioned below), who had lived in the state 
for one year immediately preceding an election and in the counly 
six months, and had paid their taxes, were entitled to vote. 
From the suffrage and the holding of office arc excluded idiots 
and insane persons and all those who have been convicted of 
treason, embezzlement, malfeasance in office, bribery or larceny, 
or any crime involving moral turpitude and punishable under 
the laws of the state by imjjrisunment in the penitentiary—this 
last disqualification, however, is removable by a pardon for 
the offence. Before 1909 there was no constitutional discrimina¬ 
tion aimed against the exercise of the suffrage by the negro, 
but in fact the negro vote had in various ways been greatly 
reduced. By a constitutional amendment adopted by a large 
majority at a special election in October 1908, new requirements 
for suffrage, designed primarily to exclude negroes, especially 
illiterate negroes, were imposed (supplementary to the require¬ 
ments mentioned above concerning age, residence and the 
payment of taxes), the amendment coming into effect on the 
ist of January 1909; in brief this amendment requires that 
the voter shall have served in land or naval forces of the United 
States or of the (Confederate States or of the state of Georgia 
in time of war, or be lawfully descended from some one who did 
so serve ; or that he be a person of good character who proves 
to the satisfaction of the registrars of elections that he under¬ 
stands the duties and obligations of a citizen ; or that he read 
correctly in English and (unless physically disabled) write any 
paragraph of the Federal or state constitution ; or that he own 
40 acres of land or property valued at $500 and assessed for 

• The population of the state was 82,548 in 1790, 162,686 in 1800, 
252,433 in 1810, 340,989 in i8zo, 516,823 in 1830, 691,392 in 1840, 
90^1,183 m 1830, 1,037,286 in i860, and 1,184,100 in 1870. 

* Tlua negro percentage includes 2ii Chinese, Japanese and 
Indians. 

‘ Th^atate has bad four other onstitutions—those of 1777, 1789, 
1798 and 1868. 
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taxation. Afwr the ist of January 1915 no one may quaKfy 
as a voter under tlie first or second of these clauses (the “ grand¬ 
father ” and “ understanding ” clauses); but those who shall 
have registered under their requirements before the ist of 
January 1915 thu.s become voters for life. 

The governor, who rcctiv'es a salary of I5000, must be at least 
thirty years old, must at the time of his election have been a 
citizen of the United .Slates for fifteen years and of the state for 
six j'cars, and “shall not be eligible to re-election after the 
expiration of a second term, for the period of four years.” In 
case of his “death, removal or disability,” the duties of his 
office devolve in the first instance upon the president of the 
Senate, and in the second u]X>n the speaker of the Mouse of 
Kepresentatives. The governor's power of veto extends to 
separate items in appropriation hills, hut in every case his veto 
may be overritfen by a two-thirds vote of the legislature. An 
amendment to the ronstitution may be proposed by a two- 
thirds vote of the legislature, and romes into effect on receiving 
a majority of the popular vote. Members of the Senate must 
he at least twenty-five years old, must lie citizens of the United 
States, and must, at the time of their election, have been citizens 
of the state for four years, and of the senatorial district for one 
year; repre.sentatives mii.st be at least twenty-one years old, 
and must, at the time of their election, have lieen citizens of the 
state for Iwo years, lb law, in Georgia, lobbying is u felony. 

Habitual intoxication, wilfid desertion for three years, cruel 
treatment, and conviction for an offence the commission of 
which involved moral turpitude and for which the offender 
has been sentenced to imprisonment for at least two years, are 
recognized as causes for divorce. All i)Ptitions for divorce 
must lie approved by tw(5 successive jurie.s, and a woman holds 
in her own name all property acquired before and after marriage. 
Mariiage between the meml>ers of the white and negro races 
is prohibite<i by law. 

As the result of the general campaign against child labour, an 
act was p(»9.se(! in ri)o() providing tliat no child under 10 shall 
be employed or alkiwed to labour in or about any factor)', under 
any circumstances ; after the isl of January 1907 no child 
under 12 shall be so employed, unless an orphan with no 
other means of support, or unless a widowed mother or disabled 
or aged father is dependent on the child's labour, in which rase 
a certificate to the facts, holding good for one year only, is 
retjuired ; after the 1st of January 1908 no child under 14 
shall be employed in a factory between the hours of 7 p.m. and 
6 A.M.; after the same date no child under 14 shall be cniployi'd 
in any factory without a certificate of school attendance 
for 12 weeks (of which 6 weeks mu.st be consecutive) of 
the preceding year; no eliild shall he employed without the 
filing of an affidavit os to age. Making a false affidavit as to 
age or as to other facts rociuired by the act, and the violation 
of the act by any agent or representative of a factory or by any 
parent or guardian of a child are misdemeanours. 

In 1907 a state law was passed prohibiting after the 1st of 
January 1908 the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors ; 
nine-tenths of the counties of the state, under local option laws, 
were already “ dry ” at the passage of this bill. The law fiermits 
druggists to keep for sale no other form of alcoholic drink than 
pure alcohol ; physicians prescribing alcohol must fill out a 
blank, specifying the ]»tient’s ailment, and certifying that 
alcohol is necessary ; the prescription must he filled the day 
it is dated, must be served directly to the physician or to the 
patient, must not call for more than a pint, and may not be 
refilled.' 

The state supports four benevolont institutions; a lunatic 
asybiTn for the whites and a similar institution for the negroes, 
both at Milledgeville, an institute for the deaf and dumb at 
Cave SpiWig, and an academy for the blind at Macon. There are 

> Owing to the custom which holds in Georgia of choosing state 
senators In rotation from each of the counties making up a senatorial 
district, it happened in 1907 that few cities were represented directly 
by senators efiosen from municipalities It is believed that this fact 
contributed to tlie pa.ssage of the jirohiliition law. 


also a number of private charitable institutions, the oldest being 
the lietbesda orphan asylum, near Savannah, founded by George 
Whitefield in 1739. The Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Episcopal Cliurches, and the Hebrews of the state 
also support homes for orphans. A penitentiary was established 
in iSry at Milledgoville. In 1866 the lease .system was introduced, 
by which the convicts were leased for a term of years to private 
individuals. In 1897 this was supplanted by the contract 
system, by which a prison commission accepted contracts lor 
cons'ict labour, but tlie pri.soners were cared lor by state offjcml.s. 
But the contract system for convicts and the peonage system 
(under which immigrants were held in practical slavery while 
they “worked out” advances mode for passage-money, fitc.) 
were still sources of much injustice. State laws made liable 
to prosecution for misdemeanour any contract labourer who, 
having received advances, failed for any but good cause to 
fulfil tile contract ; or any contract labourer who made a second 
contract without giving notice to his second employer of a prior 
and unfulfilled contract; or any employer of a labourer who bad 
not completed the term of a prior contract. In September ii)o8, 
after an investigation which showed that many wardens had 
been in the pay of coni ict lessee.s and that terrible cruelty had 
been practised in convict ramps, an extra session of the legislature 
practically pul an end to the convict lease or contract system ; 
the act then jxissod provided that after the 3151 of March 1909, 
the dale of expiration of leases in force, no convicts may be 
leased for more than twelve montlis and none may lie leased 
at all unless there are enough convicts to supjily all demands 
for convict labour on roads made by counties, each county to 
receive it.s ftro rala .share on a population basis, and to satisfy 
all demands made by municipalities, which thus secure labour 
for $roo per annum (per man) paid into the state treasury, 
and all demands made bj’ the stale prison farm and factory 
established by thi.s law. 

Educalion. —Geoigk’s system of public instruction was not 
instituted until 1870, but us early as }8i7 the legislature provided 
a fund for the education in the private schools of the state of 
children of indigent parents. The constitution of 1868 authorized 
“a thorough system of general education, to be for ever free 
to all children of the State,” and in J870 the first public school 
law was enacted. Educatioti, however, has never heoti made 
compulsory. The constitution, as amended in 1903, provides 
that elections on the question of local school Uixc.s for counties 
or for school districts may be called upon a petition signed by 
one-fourth of the qualifie.d voters of the rountv, or district, in 
question ; under this provision several counties and a large 
number of sdiool districts are supplementing the general fund. 
But the principal source of the annual school revenue is a state 
tax ; the fund deri\’ed from this tax, however, is not large 
enough. In 1908 the rommon school fund approximated 
83,786,830, of which amount tlie stale paid 82,163,200 and 
about 81,010,680 was raised by local taxation. In iqc8 69% 
of the school population (79% of whites; 58% of negroes) 
were enrolled in the schools ; in 1902 it was estimated that thi. 
negroes, 52 -3 % of whom (10 years of age and o\'ei ) were illiterates 
(I'.e. euuld not write or could neither read nor write) in 1900 
(81-6% of them were illiterate in 1880), recenned the benefit 
of only about a fifth of the school fund. Of the total population, 
10 yeans of age and ov'er, 30-5 % were illiterates in 1900—49-9 % 
were illiterates in i88o^nd as regards the whites of native 
birth akme, GetngiB mnked ninth in illiteracy, in 1900, among 
the states and territories of the "Union. Of the illiterates about 
fnur-fifliis were negroes in iqoo. In addition to the publir 
schools, the state also supports the Umreraity of Gewgia ; and 
in 1906 8235,000 was expended for the .support of higher educa¬ 
tion. In 1906-1907 eleven agricultural and mechanical arts 
colleges were established, one in eadi congressional district of 
the state. Of the colleges of tire university, Erankhn was the 
first state college chartered in America (1785); the Medical 
College of Georgia, at Augusta, was opened in 1829; the State 
College of Agriculture a^ Mechanic Aits was established at 
Atiiens in 1872 ; the North Georgia Agricultural Colkge, at 
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Dahlon^a, was opened in 1873; the Georgia School of Tech¬ 
nology, at Atlantic in 1888 ; the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
Collie (lor women), in Milledgeville, in 1809; the Georgia 
State Normal School, at Athens, in 1895 ; the Georgia State 
Industdai Gollege for Coloured Youth, near Savannah, in 1890 ; 
the School of Pharmacy, at Athens, in 1903; and the School 
of Forestry, and the Geojigm State College of Agiiculture, al 
Athens, in 1906. A/Hliuted witli the university, but not receiving 
state funds, are lliree preparatory schools, the South Georgia 
Military and Agricultural College at 'I'liomiisville, the Middle 
Georgia Military and Agrirultuml College at Milledgeville, 
and the West Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Hamilton. Among the institutions generally grouped as denomi¬ 
national are—Baptist: Mercer University, at Macon (Penfield, 
1837 ; Macon, 1871), Shorter College (1877) at Rome, Spehnan 
Seminary (1881) in Atlanta for negro women and girls, and 
Bessie Tift College, formerly Monroe College (1849) lor women, 
at Forsyth; Methodist Episcopal; Emory College (1836), at 
Oxford, and Wesleyan Female t'cilege (i83(<) at Macon, both 
largely endowed by George Ingraliam Seney (1837-1893), and 
the latter one of the earliest colleges for women in the country ; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Soutli : Young Harris College 
(1855) at Young Harris, Andrew Female College (1834) at 
Cuthbert, and Dalton Female College (1872) at Dalton ; Presby¬ 
terian : Agnes Scott College at Decatur ; and African Mcthodisl 
Episcoiial: Morris Brown College (1885) at Atlanta. A famous 
school for negroes is the non-sectarian Atlanta University 
(incorporated in 1867, opened in 1869), whicii has trained many 
negroes for teaching and other professions. Non-sectarian 
colleges for women are ; Lucy Cobh Inslitule (1858) at Athens, 
Cox College (1843) at College Park, ntsar Atlanta, and Brenau 
College Conservator)' (1878) at Gainesville. 

Fffianof.—The assessed value of taxable property in ii)io was 
about $735,000,000. A general ]ji'opertv tax, whieb fumislies about 
four-fifths of the public revenue, worked so ine<imtablv that a 
Board of Equalization was appointi-ri m toot. By the Coiistitutinn 
the tax rah' is limited to $5 on the tliousiind, ami, as (be rate of 
taxation has mereased faster than the taxable pro|ierty, tlie state 
lias been lorced to contract several tcmixirary loans smcc igoi, 
none of which h.as exceeded $200,000, the limit for uacli year si't by 
the Constitution. On the ist ol January 1910 the bonded debt 
■was $6,944,000, mainly incurred by the extravagance of (he Re- 
coDHtruclion administration (sec ' History, IxUow). Each year 
$100,000 ol tins debt is paid oh, and (here are annual apprmiriatjons 
for the payini'iit of mtere.st (about $303,260 m lyic). The state 
owns the Westi'in & Allantie railw-ay (137 111, long) from Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, to Allanta, which has valuiible terminal facilities in both 
cilie.s, and which in 1910 was estimated to be wortli $8,400,240 
(more than the ainotinl ol the bonded debt) ; this railway tho sUiU‘ 
built in 1841 1850, and in iSyo leased for 29 years, at an annual 
rental of $420,012, to the Nashville, Chattanooga ft St Louts railway. 

Banking in Georgia is in ? prosperous condition. The largest 
cla.ss ol depositors ate llie farmers, wlio more and more kiok to the 
banks for credit, instead of to the merchants and cotton speculators, 
Hence the number oi banks in agricultural districts is increasing. 
The state treasurer is the bank examiner, and to him all hanks must 
make a quarterly statement and submit their books for examination 
twice a year. The legal rate ol interest is 7 %, but by contract 
it may be 8 %. 

History. —Gcoigia derives its name from King George II. uf 
Great Britain, it was the last to be established of the English 
colonies in America. Its formation was due to a desire of the 
British government to protect South Canilina from invasion 
by the Spaniards from Florida and by the French from Louisiana, 
as well as to the desire of James Edward (Jglethorpe (q.v.) to 
found a refuge for the persecuted Protestant sects and tlie 
unfortunate but worthy indigent das.ses of Europe. A charter 
was granted in 1732 to “ the Trustees for establishing the colony 
of Georgia in Anierica,” and parliament gave £10,000 to the 
enterprise. The first settlement was made at Savannah in 1733 
under the personal supervision of Oglethorpe. Tlie early colonists 
were German Lutherans (Salzburgers), Piedmontese, Scottish 
Higldandei^ Swiss, Portuguese Jews and Englishmen; but 
the main tide of immigration, from Viiginia and the Coronas, 
did not set in until 1752. As a bulwark against the Spanish, 
the colony was succe^ul, but os an economic experiment it 
was a failure. The trustees desired that there should be grown 


in ^ colony wine grapes, hemp, silk and medical plants (bariUa, 
kali, cubeb, caper, madder, &c.) tor whidi England was dependent 
upon foreign countries ; they required settlers to plant 
mulberry trees, and forbade the sale of rum, the chief commercial 
staple of the colonies. They also forbade tlie introduction of 
negro skives. Land was leased by military tenure, and until 
J7.W grants were made only in mule tail and alienations were 
forbidden. The industries planned for the colony did not tliri've, 
and as^sufficient labour could not be obtained, the importation 
of slaves was permitted under certain conditions in 1749. About 
the same time the House of Commons directed the trustees 
to remove the prohibition on the sale of rum. In 1753 the 
charter of the uustecs expired and Georgia became a royal 
province. 

l.uidcr the new regime the colony was so prosperous tlint 
Sir James Wright (1716-1785). the last of the rtiyal governors, 
declared tieorgia to lx “ the most Ikmrishitig txilony on the 
coijtinent.’' The people were led to revolt against the mother 
country through sympathy with Uie otlier colonies rather than 
through any grievance of their own. The centre of revolutionary 
ideas was St John’s Parish, settled by New Englanders (chiefly 
from Dunhestcr, Massachusetts). Ihe Loyalist sentiment was 
so strong that onl)' five of the twelve parLshes sent repre¬ 
sentatives to the First Provincial Congress, which met on the 
18th of January 1775, and its delegates to the Continental 
Congress therefore did not claim seats in that assembly. But 
six montlis later all the parishes sent representatives to another 
Provincial Congress which met on the 4th of Inly 1775. Soon 
aiterward tlie royal government collapsed and tlie administration 
of the colony was assumed by a council of safely. 

The war that followed was really a severe civil conflict, tlic 
Loyalist and Revuhitionar)’ parties being almost equal in 
numbers. In 1778 tbe British seized Savannah, which they 
held until 178a, meanwhile reviving the British civil administra¬ 
tion, and in 1779 they captured Augusta and Sunbury ; but 
after 1780 the Revolutionary foroes were generally successful. 
Civil ufiuirs also fell into confusion. In 1777 a slate umslitutiun 
was adopted, but two factions soon appeared in the govejnmcnt, 
led by the governor and the executive council respectively, and 
harmony was not secured until 1781. 

Georgia’s policy in tlie formation uf the United Stales govern¬ 
ment wa.s strongly national. In the constitutional convention 
ol 1787 its delegates almost invariably gave their support to 
measures designed to strengtlien the central government. 
Georgia was the fourth state to ratify (January 2, 1788), and one 
ol the tliree that ratified unanimously, the Federal Constitution. 
But a series of conflicts between the Federal government and the 
state government caused a decline uf this national sentiment 
and the grov/th of States Rights tlieorics. 

First of these was the friction involved in the case, before the 
Supreme Court of the United Slates, of Chisolm v. Georgia, by 
which the plaintiff, one Alexander Chisolm, a citizen of South 
Carolina, secured judgment in 1793 against the state of Georgia 
(see 2 Dallas Reports 419). In protest, the Georgia House of 
Representatives, holding that the United States Supreme Court 
bad no constitutional power to try suits against a sovereign state, 
resolved tliat any E'cderal marshal who .should attempt to execute 
the court’s decision would be “ guilty of felony, and shall suffer 
death, without benefit of clergy, liy being liangcd.” No effort 
was made to execute the decision, and in 1798 the Efeveoth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution was adopted, Uldog 
from Federal courts all jurisdiction over any suit brought 
“ against one of the United Slates by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state,” 

IKe position of Congress and of the Supreme Court with 
reference to Georgia’s policy in the Yazoo Frauds also aroused 
distrust of the Federal government. In 1795 the legislature 
granted fur $500,000 the territory extending teom the Alabama 
and Coosa rivers to the Mississippi river and between 35° and 
31° N. lat. (almost all of thft present state of Mississippi and more 
than haXf of the pre.sent state of labama) to four land companies, 
but in the following year a aew legiskture rescinded Hie contrsKte 
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on the ground that they had been fraudulently and corruptly 
made, as was probably the case, and the rescindment was em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution of 1798. In the meantime the United 
States Senate had appointed a committee to inquire into Georgia’s 
claim to the land in question, and as this committee pronounced 
that claim invalid. Congress in 1800 established a Territorial 
government over the region. The legislature of Georgia remon¬ 
strated but expressed a willingness to cede the land to the United 
States, and in 1802 the cession was ratified, it being stipulated 
among other things that the United States should pay to the 
state $1,250,000, and should extinguish “at their own expense, 
for the use of Georgia, as soon as the same can be peaceably 
obtained on reasonable terms,” the Indian title to all lands 
within the state of Georgia. Eight years later the Supreme 
Court of the United State.s decided in the case of Fletcher v. Peck 
(6 Cranch 87) that such a rescindment as that in the new state 
constitution was illegal, on the ground that a state cannot 
pa.ss a law impairing the obligation of contracts ; and at an 
expense of more than four millions of dollars the Eederal govern¬ 
ment ultimately extinguished all claims to the lands. 

This decision greatly irritated the political leaders of Georgia, 
and the question of extinguishing the Indian titles, on which 
there had long been a disagreement, caused further and even more 
serious friction between the Federal and state authorities. The 
National government, until the administration of President 
Jackson, regarded the Indian tribes as sovereign nations with 
whom it alone had the power to treat, while Georgia held that the 
tribes were dependent communities with no other right to the 
soil than that of tenants at will. In 1785 Cleorgia made treaties 
with the Creeks by which those Indians ceded to the state their 
lands S. and W. of the Altamaha river and E. of the Oconee 
river, but after a remonstrance of one of their half-breed chiefs 
Congress decided that the cessions were invalid, and the National 
government negotiated, in 1790, a new treaty which ceded only 
the lands E. of the Oconee. The state appealed to the National 
government to endeavour to secure further cessions, but none 
had Iwen made when, in 1802, the United States assumed its 
obligation to extinguish all Indian titles within the state. Several 
cessions were made between 1802 and 1824, but the state in 
the latter year remonstrated in vigorous terms against the 
dilatory manner in which the National government was discharg¬ 
ing its obligation, and the effect of this was that in 1825 a treaty 
was negotiated at Indian Springs by which nearly all the Lower 
Creeks agreed to exchange their remaining lands in Georgia 
for equal territory licyond the Mississippi. But President 
J. Q. Adams, learning that this treaty was not approved by the 
entire Creek nation, authorized a new one, signed at Washington 
in 1826, by which the treaty of 1825 was abrogated and the 
('reeks kept certain lands W. of the Chattahoochee. The Georgia 
government, under the leadership of Governor George M. Troup 
(1780-1856), had proceeded to execute the first treaty, and the 
legwlature declared the second treaty illegal and unconstitutional 
In reply to a communication of President Adams early in 1827 
that the United States would take strong measures to enforce its 
policy, Governor Troup declared that he felt it his duty to resist 
to the utmost any military attack which the government of the 
United States should think proper to make, and ordered the 
military companies to prepare to resist “any hostile invasion 
of the territory of this state.” But the strain produced by these 
conditions was relieved by information that new negotiations 
had been begun for the cession of all Creek lands in Georgia 
These negotiations were completed late in the year. 

There wm similar conflict in the relation of the United States 
and (leorgia with the Cherokees. In 1785 the Cherokees of 
(jeorgia placed themselves under the protection of the Federal 

mostly half-breeds 

dedarsd: “ It is the fixed and unalterable determination of this 
na^ never again to cede one foot more of land,” and that they 
oouM .Jiot “ recognize the sovereignty of any state within the 
limm ef their territor)' ” ; in 1827 they framed a constitution 
and organized a representative government. President Monroe 
«ad President J. Q. Adams treated the Cherokees with the 


courtesy due to a sovereign nation,and held that the United States 
had done all that was required to meet the obligation assumed 
in 1802. Tlie Georgia legislature, however, contended that the 
United States had not acted in good faith, declared that all 
land within the boundaries of the state belonged to Georgia 
and in 1828 extended the jurisdiction of Georgia law to the 
Cherokee lands. Then President Jackson, holding that Georgia 
was in the right on the Indian question, informed the Cherokees 
that their only alternative to submission to Georgia was emigra¬ 
tion. Thereupon the chiefs resorted to the United States 
Supreme Court, which in 1852 declared that the Cherokees 
formed a distinct community “ in which the laws of Georgia 
have no force,” and annulled the decision of a Georgia court 
that had extended its jurisdiction into the Cherokee country 
{Worcester v. Georgia). But the governor of Georgia declared 
that the decision was an attempt at usurpation which would 
meet with determined resistance, and President Jackson refused 
to enforce the decree. The President did, however, work for 
the removal of the Indians, which was effected in 1838. 

On account of these conflicts a majority of Georgians adopted 
the principles of the Oemocratic-Republican party, and early 
in the 19th century the people were virtually unanimous in 
their political ideas. Local partisanship centred in two factions : 
one, led by Geoige M. Troup, which represented the interests 
of the aristocratic and slave-holding communities; the other, 
formed by John Clarke (1766-1832) and hir, brother Elijah’ 
found support among the non-slave-holders and the frontiersmen. 
The cleavage of these factions was at first purely personal; 
but by 1832 it had become one of principle. Then the 'I'roup 
faction under the name of States Rights partv, endorsed the 
nullification policy of .South Carolina, while the' Clarke faction, 
calling itself a Union party, opposed South tarolina’s conduct, 
blit on the grounds of expediency rather than of principle. 
On account, however, of its opposition to President Jackson’s 
attitude toward nullification, the States Rights party affiliated 
with tlie new Whig party, which represented the national 
feeling in the South, while the Union party was merged into 
the Democratic party, which emphasized the sovereWv of 
the states. ^ ^ 

The activity of Georgia in the slavery controversy was import¬ 
ant. As early as 1835 the legislature adopted a resolution 
which asserted the legality of slavery in the Territories, a principle 
adopted by Congress in the Kansas Bill in 1854, and in 1847 
ex-Governor Wilson Lumpkin (1783-1870) advocated the 
organization of the .Southern states to resist the aggression of 
the North. Popular opinion at first opposed the Compromise 
of 1850, and some politicians demanded immediate secession from 
the Union ; and the legislature had approved the Alabama 
Platform of 1848. But Congressmen Robert Toombs, Alexander 
H. Stephens, Whigs, and Howell Cobb, a Democrat, upon their 
return from Washington, contended that the Compromise was 
a great victory for the South, and in a campaign on this issue 
secured the election of such delegates to the state convention 
(at Milledgcville) of 1850 that that body adopted on the loth 
of December, by a vote of 237 to 19,0 series of conciliatory 
resolutions, since known as the “Georgia Platform,” which 
declared m substance: (1) that, although the state did not 
wholly approve of the Compromise, it would “ abide by it as a 
permanent adjustment of this sectional controversy,” to preserve 
the Union, as the thirteen original colonies had found compromise 
necessary for its formation; (2) that the state “ will and ought 
to resist, even (as a last resort) to the disruption of every tie 
that binds her to the Union,” any attempt to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories or a refusal to admit a slave state. The adoption 
of this platform was accompanied by a party reorganization 
those who approved it organizing the Constitutional Union party’ 
and mose who disapproved, mostly Democrats, organizing the 
^uthem Rights party; the approval in other states of the 
^tgia Platform in preference to the Alabama Platform (see 
-m^bama) caused a reaction in the South against secession. 
The re^tion was followed for a short interval by a return to 
approximately the former party alignment, but in 1854 the rank 
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and file of the Whigs joined the American or Know-Nothing party 
while most of the Whig leaders went over to the Democrats. 
The Know-Nothing party was nearly destroyed by its crushing 
defeat in 1856 and in the next year the Democrats by a large 
majority elected for governor Joseph Emerson Brown (1821- 
1894), who by three successive re-elections was continued in 
that office until the close of the Civil War. Although Governor 
Brown represented the poorer class of white citizens he had 
taken a course in law at Yale College, had practised law, and at 
the time of his election was judge of a superior court; although 
he had never held slaves he believed that the abolition of 
slavery would soon result in the ruin of the South, and he was 
a man of strong convictions. The Kansas question and the 
attitude of the North toward the decision in the Dred Scott 
case were arousing the South when he was inaugurated the first 
time, and in his inaugural address he clearly indicated that he 
would favour secession in the event of any further encroachment 
on the part of the North. In July 1859 Senator Alfred Iverson 
(1798-1874) declared that in the event of the election of a Frce- 
Soil president in i86o he would favour the establishment of an 
independent confederacy ; later in the same year Governor 
Brow'n expressed himself to a similar effect and urged the improve¬ 
ment of the military service. On the 7th of November following 
the election of President Lincoln the governor, in a special 
message to the legislature, recommended the calling of a con¬ 
vention to decide the question of secession, and Alexander 11 . 
Stephens was about the only prominent political leader who 
contended that Lincoln’s election was insufficient ground for 
such action. On the 17th of November the legislature passed 
an act directing the governor to order an election of delegates 
on the 2nd of Januarj' 1861 and their meeting in a convention 
on the i6th. On the tgth this body passed an ordinance of 
secession by a vote of 208 to 89. Already the first regiment of 
Georgia Volunteers, under Colonel Alexander Lawton (1818- 
1896) had seized Fort Pulaski at the mouth of the Savannah 
river and now Governor Brown proceeded to Augusta and seized 
the Federal arsenal there. Toward the close of the same year, 
however. Federal warships blockaded Georgia’s ports, and early 
in 1862 Federal forces captured Tybee Island, Fort Pulaski, 
St Mary’s, Brunswick and St Simon Island. Georgia had 
responded freely to the call for volunteers, but when the Con¬ 
federate Congress had passed, in April 1862, the Con.script Liw 
which required all white men (except those legally exempted 
from service) between the ages of 18 and 35 to enter 
the Confederate service. Governor Brown, in a correspondence 
with President Davis which was continued for several months, 
offered serious objections, his leading contentions being that 
the measure was unnecessary as to Georgia, unconstitutional, 
subversive of the state’s sovereignty, and therefore “ at war 
with the principles for the support of which Georgia entered 
into this revolution,” 

In 1863 north-west Georgia was involved in the Chattanooga 
campaign. In the following spring Georgia was invaded from 
Tennessee by a Federal army under General William T. Sherman ; 
the resistance of General Joseph E. Johnston and General J. B. 
Hood proved ineffectual; and on the ist of September Atlanta 
was taken. Then Sherman began his famous “ march to the sea,” 
from Atlanta to Savannah, which revealed the weakness of the 
Confederacy. In the spring of 1865, General J. H. Wilson with 
a body of cavalry entered the state from Alabama, seized 
Columbus and West Point on the 16th of April, and on the loth 
of May captured Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy, 
at Irwinviile in Irwin county. 

In accord with President Andrew Johnson’s plan for reorganiz¬ 
ing the Southern States, a provisional governor, James Johnson, 
was appointed on the 17th of June 1865, and a state convention 
reformed the constitution to meet the new conditions, rescinding 
the ordinance of secession, abolishing slavery and formally 
repudiating tlie state debt incurred in the prosecution of the war. 
A governor and legislature were elected in November 1865, the 
legislature ratified the Thirteenth Amendment on the 9th of 
Dwember and five days later the governor-elect was inaugurated. 
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But both the convention and legislature incurred the suspicion 
and ill-will of Congress; the convention had congratulated the 
president on his policy, memorialized him on behalf of J efferson 
Davis, and provided pensions for disabled Confederate soldiers 
and the widows of those who had lost their lives during the war, 
while the legislature pas.scd apprenticeship, labour and vagrancy 
laws to protect and regulate the negroes, and rejected the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Although the civil rights were con 
ferred upion the freedmen, Congress would not tolerate the 
political incapacity anri social inferiority which the legislature 
had assigned to them, and therefore Georgia was placed under 
military government, as part of the third militarj' district, by the 
Reconstruction Act of the 2nd of March 1867. Under the auspices 
of the military authorities registration of electors for a new state 
convention was begun and 95,168 negroes and 96,333 whites 
were registered. The acceptance of the proposition to call the 
convention and the election of many conscientious and intelligent 
delegates were largely due to the influence of cx-Governor 
Brown, who was strongly convinced that the wisest course for 
the South was to .'tcce])t quickly what Congress had offered. 
The convention met in Atlanta on the 9th of December 1867 
and by Muich 1868 had revised the constitution to meet the 
requirements of the Reconstruction Acts. The constitution 
was duly adopted by popular vote, and elections were held for 
the choice of a governor and legislature. Rufus Brown Bullock 
(b. 1834), Republican, was chosen governor, the .Senate hud a 
majority of Republicans, but in the House of Representatives 
a tic vote was cast for the election of a speaker. On the 21st ol 
July the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified, and a section of 
the state constitution (which denied the power of state courts 
to entertain against any resident of the stale suits founded on 
contracts existing on the J5th of June 1865) was repealed by the 
legislature in pursuance of the congressional “ Omnibus Bill ” 
of the 25tli of June 1868, and ns evidence of the restoration of 
Georgia to the Union the congressmen were seated on the 25th 
of J lily in that year. 

But in September of the same year the Democrats in the 
state legislature, being assisted by some of the white 
Republicans, expelled the 27 negro members and seated their 
defeated white contestants, relying upon the legal theoiy' that 
the right to hold office belonged only to those citizens designated 
by statute, the common law or custom. In retaliation the 41st 
Congress excluded the state’s reprcsentativc.s on a technicalily, 
and, on the theory that the government of Georgia was a pro¬ 
visional organization, passed an act requiring the ratification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment before the admission of Georgia’s 
senators and representatives. The war deijartment now con¬ 
cluded that the state was still subject to military authority, and 
placed General A. If. Terrj- in command. With his aid, and that 
of Congressional requirements that all members of the legislature 
must take the 'i'est Oath and none be excluded on account of 
colour, a Republican majority was secured for both houses, 
and the Fifteenth Amendment was ratified. Georgia was now 
finally admitted to the Union by Act ol Congress, on the 15th of 
July 1870. 

The Reconstruction period in Georgia is remarkable for its 
comparative moderation. Although there was great political 
excitement, there was not as much extravagance in public 
administration us there was in other .Southern States, the 
state debt increasing approximately from S6,6oo,ooo to 
$16,000,000. The explanation lies in the fart that there were 
comparatively few “ carpet-baggers ” or adventurers in the 
state, and that a large number ol conservative citizens, under the 
leadership of ex-Governor Brown, supported the Reconstruction 
policy of Congress and joined the Republican party. 

The election of 1871 gave the Democrats a majority in the 
legislature; Governor Bullock, fearing impeachment, resigned, 
and at a special election James M. Smith was chosen to fill the 
unexpired term. After that the control of the Democrats was 
complete. In 1891 the Populist party was organized, but it 
never suRieeded in securing a’majority of the votes in the 
state. 
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List of Governors 
I. Admimslralion of the Trustees. 

James Edward OgleUior^if ’ . . 1732-1743 

william Stephens “ .... 1743-1751 

Henry Parker ». > 7 .V -'753 

Patrick Graham s .... 1753-1754 

II. Xpyat Administration. 


John Reynolds. 

17.54-1757 

Henry Ellis. 

1757-1760 

bir James Wriglit .... 

1760-1782 

HI. Provincial Administration. 

William Kwen.... 

*775 

Arclubak] Bulloch •* . 

1776 

Button Gwinnett ^ . 

*777 

Jonathan Bryan * . . . . 

1777 

^ IV. Gearpjn ni a Sink. 


John A. Treutlen ® . . . . 

1777-1778 

Jotin i'louBton. 

*778-1779 

jolin Wereat. 

*779 

Wallou. 

1779-1780 

Uichar<l Hawley .... 

1780 

Stephen Heard . 

1780-1781 

Myrick Davies ^ . 

1781 

Nathan Browason .... 

1781-1782 

John Martin ..... 

1782-1783 

Lyman Ilall. 

17S3-1785 

Samuel Elbert. 

1785-1786 

Edward Telfair. 

1786-1787 

GeoTKC MutthewH .... 

1787-1788 

Geca'K^ Handley .... 

178s *789 

Walton . . . 1789-1790 Dcmocratic-Repii 


Hdw.ard Telfair 
George Matthews 
Jared Irwin 
JamuH Jackson . 
bavid tnmnuel . 
Joaiuh Tattnall . 

John Milledge . 
laced Irwm 
i IiivKi G. Mitchell 
I'elerlCarly 
David 13 . Mitchell 
William Rabun 1 
Matthew TaUiot ’ 

John Clacku 
George M. 'Iroiip 
(olin P'orsyth 
Jleocge R. Gilmer 
Wilson Lumpkin 
William Schley . 
George Gilmer . 
Charles 1 . McDonald 
George W. Crawford 
George W. il. Towiia 
Howell Cobb 
lierschcll V. Johnson 
Joseph E. Brown 
James Johnson “ 
Charles J. Jenkins 
Thomas H. Huger 
Rufu.s B. Bullock 
Benjamin Conley ’ 

J ames M. Smith 
Alfred H. Colquitt 
Alexander H. Stephens 
James S. Boynton ’’ 
Ilenry D. McDaniel 
|ohn B. Gordim 


W. 

W, 




1700-1793 

179,3-1796 
1796-1798 
1798-1801 
l8oI 

i8ot- i8o2 
1802-1806 
1806-1809 
1800-1813 
1813-1815 
1815-1817 
1817-1819 
1819 

1819- 18^3 
1K-23-1827 
1827-1829 

1820- 1831 National Republican 
1831-1835 Democratic-Rcpuhlican 
*835-1837 Umon 

1H37-1839 Democrat 
t 8 30-1843 Union 
i«t.3->847 Whig 
1847-1851 Democrat 
1851-1853 Constitutional Union 
1853-1856 Democrat 
1857-18O5 

1865 „ 

lf365-i868 „ 

1868 

1868-1871 Republican 

1871- 1872 „ 

1872- 1876 Democrat 

1875-1882 „ 

1882-1883 

*8S3 

1SH3-1886 „ 

1886-1890 ,, 

1890-1804 „ 

i 894 -i 8<»8 „ 

1898-1902 „ 

1902-1907 ,, 

1907-1909 „ 

1000 ,, 


. Noiihen 
, Atkinson , 

.A. D. Candler 
Joseph M. Terrell 
Ijoke Smith 
Joseph M. Brown 
A brief biMiography, chiefly of historical materials, is given by 
U. B. niiUips in his monograph " Georgia and State Rights,” in 
vol. ii. of the Annual Seport 0} the Amenean tfishxrieal Association 
tor igeu (Washington, 1902). Valuable information concerning the 
resources and products of the state is given in the publications of 


* Tt* fmolo. 

' PrealdtRt of the Council of Safety. 

* President of Georgia. 


^ President of the Colony. 


First Governor under a State Constitution. 
Pfesldent Enecuttve Council and de tacto Governor. 
President of Senate. * Provisional. 


the Department of Agriculture, wlucii include weekly and monthly 
Dullelins, biennial Reports and a volume entitled Georgia, Historical 
and Industrial (Atlanta, iQoi). Tlie Reports of the United States 
Census (especially the Twcltth Cen.sus for 1900 and the special census 
of manufactures for 1905) should be consulted, and Mtmaitt of 
Georgia (2 vols., Atlanta, Ga., 1895) contains chapters on industrial 
conditions. 

The principal sources for public administration arc the annual 
reports of the state officers, philanthropic institutions, the prison 
commission and the railroad conimis.sion, and the revised C^e of 
Georgia (iVtIanta, *896), adopted in 1895 ; see also L, F. Schmecke- 
bier’s ” Ta.\ation in Georgia " (Johns Hopkins Umaersiiy Studies, vol. 
xviii.) and " lianlimg in Georgia ” (Ranker's Magacine, vol. xlviii.). 
Education and social conditions are treated in C. E. Jones's History 
at Education in Georgia (Washington, i8qo), the Annual Reports of 
the School Commissioner, and various magazine articles, such as 
" Georgia Cracker in the Cotton Mill ” (Century Magaaine, vol. xix.) 
and " A Plea for Light ” (South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. iii.]. The 
view of slavery given in Frances A. Kemble's Journal of a Residence 
on a Georgia Plantation in (New York, 1863) sliould be com¬ 

pared with K. y. Mallard's Plantation Life before Emancipation 
(Richmond, Va., 1897), and with F. L. Olmsted's A Journey tit the 
Seaboard Slave States (New York, 1856). 

The best book for the entire field of Georgia history is Lawton 
B. Evans's A .Student’s History of Georgia (New York, 1898), a text¬ 
book for schools. This should be supplemented by C. C. Jones’s 
A Htiquities of the Southern Indians, particularly of the Georgia Tribes 
(New York, 1873), for the aborigines; W. B. Stevens’s History of 
Georgia to 170^(2 vols., Philatlelpliia, 18^7-1859) and C. C. Jones, jun., 
History of Geoigia (2 vols., Boston, 18R3) for the Colomat and Revolu¬ 
tionary periods; C. H. Haskins's The Yaeoo Land Companies 
(Washington, 1891) ; the excclient monograph (mentiooed ateve) 
by U. n. Phillips for politics prior to i860 ; Mi.ss Annie H. Abel’s 
monograph " The History of Events Resulting in Indian Consolida¬ 
tion West of the Mississippi,” in vol. i. of the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Assoeiation for rgo6 (Washington, 1908), for a 
good account of the removal of the Indian.^ from Georgia; the 
judicious monograph by E. C. Woolley, Reconstruction in Georgia 
(New York, 1901) ; and 1 . W. Avery's History of Georgia from /.Vfo 
to r,W/ (New York, iRHi), which is marred by prejudice but contains 
matorial of value. The Confederate Records of the State of Georgia were 
puhli.sl\ed at Atlanta m 1909. Sou also: E. J. Harden’s Life of George 
M. Troup (Savannali, 1840); R. M. Johnston and W. H. Browne, Li'/c 
of .ilexamfer H. Stebhens (Philadelphia, 1878), and Louts Pendleton, 
Life of Ate.rander fi. Stephens (Philadelphia, 1907); P. A. Stovall’s 
Robert Toombs (New York, 1892) ; H. Fielder’s Lift, Times and 
Speeches of Joseph E. Jirewn (Spriugfiuld, Mass., >883) and C. C. 
Jones, jun,, Biographical Sketches of Delegates from Georgia to the 
Continental Congress (New York, 1891), There ts much vulualilc 
material, also, m the jiublinations (lieginning with 1840) of the 
Geo*-gia Historical Society (see tlie list in w>l, 11, of the Report of the 
Amerte-an Historical Association lor 2903). 

GEiORGIA, a former kingdom of Tninscaucasiu, which existed 
historically for more than 2000 years. Its earliest natne was 
Karthh or Karthveli; the Persians knew it as Gurjistan, the 
Rotniuis and Greeks as Iberia, though the latter pla(^ Colchis 
also in the west of Georgia. Vrastan is the Armeniam name and 
Gruzia t±ie Russian. Cieorgm projicr, which iiidudtd KarHili 
and Kakhetia, was bounded on the N. by Ossetia and Daghestan, 
on the S. by the principalities of Erivan and Kars, and on the 
W. by Guria and Imerclia ; but the kingdom also inclEMied at 
different times Guria, Mingrelia, Abkhasia, Imeretia and Dag¬ 
hestan. and extended from the Caucasus range on the N. to the 
Aras or Aroxes on the S. It is now divided between the Russian 
governments of Tiflis and Kutais, under which headings further 
geographical particulars are given. (See also Caucasia.) 

History. —According to traditional accounts, the Ikoigian 
(Karthlkn), Kakhetian, Lesghian, Mingrelian and other races of 
Transcaucasia are the descendants of Thargamos, great-grandson 
of Japlieth, son of Noah, tlmugh Gen. x. 3 makes Togairnah to 
be theson of Gomer, who was the son of Japheth. Th^tfarioas 
races were subsequently known under the general name of 
Thargamosides. Karthlos, the second son of Thaigataas, is the 
epemymous king of hb race, their country being called Karthli 
after him. Mtskhethos, sun of Karthlos, founded the cify of 
Mtskhetha (the modern Mtskhet) and made it the capital of fab 
kingdom. We come, however, to fiimer historic ground when 
we read that Georgia was conquered by Alexsuida the. Great, 
or rather by one of his generals. The Ifacedonian yoke was 
shaken off by Pbarnayae or Pharnabams, a prince of the royal 
nice^ who ruled horn 30s to 237 b.c. RM through its hbt^ 
Georgia, being on the outskirts of Armenia and Persia, both iff 
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them more powerful neighbours than itself, was at times more ] 
or less closely affected by their destinies. In this way it was 
sometimes opposed to Rome, sometimes on terms of friendship 
with Byzantium, according as these were successively friendly 
or hostile to the Armenians and the Persians. In the end of the 
and century n.c. the last Pharnavazian prince was dethroned 
by his own subjects and tlie crown given to Arsaces, king of 
Armenia, whose son Arshag, ascending the throne of lleorgia 
in 93 B.c., established there the Arsacid dynasty. This close 
association with Armenia brought ufwn the country an invasion 
(65 B.c.) by the Roman general Pompev, who was then at war 
with Mithradates, king of Pontus and Armenia ; but Pompey 
did not establish his power permanently over Iberia. hundred 
and eighty years later the Emperor Trajan penetrated (a.d. 114) 
into the heart of the country, And chastised the Georgians ; yet 
his conquest was only a little more permanent than Pompey’s. 
During one of the internecine quarrels, which were not infrequent 
in Georgia, the throne fell to Mirhan or Mirian (2O5-342), a son 
of the Persian king, who had married a daughter of Asphagor, 
the last sovereign of the Arsacid dynasty. 

With Mirian begins the Sassanian dynasty. He and his subjects 
were converted to Christianity by a nun Nuno (Nino), who had 
escaped from the religious persecutions of 'Tiridates, king of 
Armenia. Mirian erected the first Christian church in Georgia on 
the site now occupied by the cathedral of Mtskhet. In or about 
the year 371 Georgia was overrun by the Persian king Shapur 
or Sapor If., and in 379 a Persian general built the stronghold 
of Tphilis (afterwards Tiflis) as a counterpoise to Mtskhet. The 
Persian grasp upon Georgia was loosened by Tiridates, who 
reigned from 393 to 405. One of Mirian’s successors, Vakhtang 
(446 .*99), surnamed Gurgaslan or Gurgasal, the Wolf-Lion, 
established a patriarchate at Mtskhet and inaile Tphilis his 
capital. This sovereign, having conquered Mingrelia and 
Abkhasia, and subdued the Ossetes, made himself mastw of a 
large part of Armenia. Then, co-operating for once with the 
king of Persia, he led an army into India : but towards the 
end of his reign there was enmity between him and the Persians, 
against whom he warred unsuccessfully. Ills son Uachi or 
Darchil (499-514) upon ascending the throne transferred the 
seat of government permanently from Mtskhet to Tphilis (Tiflis). 
Again Persia stretched out her hand over Georgia, and proved a 
formidable menace to the existence of the kingdom, until, owing 
to the severe pressure of the Turks on the one side and of the 
Byzantine Greeks on the other, she found it expedient to relax 
her grasp. The Georgians, seizing the opportunity, appealed 
(571) to the Byzantine emperor, Justin If., who gave them a king 
in the person of Guaram, a prince of the Bagratid family of 
.Armenia, conferring upon him the title, not of king, but of viceroy. 
Thus began the dynasty 0/ the Bagratids, who mled until 1803. 

This was not, however, the first time that Byzantine influence 
had been effectively exercised in Georgia. As early as the 
reign of Mirian, in the 3rd century, the organizers of the early 
Georgian church had looked to Byzantium, the leading Chri.stian 
power in the East, for both instruction and guidance, and the 
connexion thus begun had been strengthened os time went on. 
From this period until the Arab (I'.e. Mahommedan) invasions 
licgan, the authority of Byzantium was supreme in Georgia. 
•Some seventy years after the Bagratids began to rule in Georgia 
the all-conquering Arabs appeared on the frontiers of the country', 
and for the next one hundred and eighty years they frequently 
devastated the land, compelling its inhabitants again and again 
to accept Islam at the sword’s point. But it was not until the 
death of the Georgian king Ashod (787-826) that they completely 
subdued the Caucasian .state and imposed their will upon it. 
Nevertheless they were too much occupied elsewhere or too 
indifferent to its welfare to defend it against alien aggressors, 
for in 842 Bogha, a Turkish chief, invaded the country, and early 
in the loth century the Persians again overran it. But a period 
of relief from these hostile incursions was afforded by the reign 
of Bagrat III. (980-1014). During his father’s lifetime he had 
been made king of Abkhasia, his mother belonging to the royal 
house of that land, and after ascending the Georgian throne he 


made his power felt far beyond tlie frontiers of his hereditary 
dominions, until his kingdom extended from the Black Sm 
to tlie Caspian, while Armenia, Azerbaijan and Kirmon all 
paid him tribute. Not only did he encourage learning and 
patronize tlie fine arts, but he built, in 1003, the cathedral at 
Kutais.one of thefinest examples extant of Georgianarchilecture. 
During the reign of Bagrat IV. (1027-1072) the Seljuk Turks 
more than once burst, after 1048. into the country' from Asia 
Minor, but they were on tlie whole successfully repuls^, although 
they plundered Tiflis. During the reign of the next king, George 
11 ., they again devastated Tiflis. But once more fortune changed 
after the accession of David 11 . (1089-1125), surnamed the 
Renovator, one of the greate.st of Georgian kings. With tlie help 
of the Kipehaks, a Mongol or Turkish race, from Uie ste 'pe 
lands to the north of the Caucasus, whom he admitted into his 
country, Ifavid drove tlie .Seljiiks out of his domatns and forced 
them back over the Armenian mountains. Under George 111 . 
(1156-1184), a grandson of David 11 ., Armenia was in part 
conquered, and Aiii, one of its capitals, taken. George’s daughter 
Thamar or Tamara, v ho succeeded him, reigned over the kingdom 
as left by David 11 . and further extended her power over 
'I'reliizond, Erzeniin, Tovin (in Armenia) and Kars. These 
sneeesses were continued by fier sun George IV. {i2i2- i22^), 
who conquered Ganja (now Elisavetpul) and repulsed tlie attacks 
of the Persians ; Inil in the last years of his reign there iqipcured 
(1220 and 1222) the people who were to prove the ruin of Georgia, 
namely the Mongol hosts of jenghiz Khan, led by his sons. 
George IV. was sueceeded by hi.s sister Rusiidan, whose capital 
was twice captured by the J’ersiun.s and her kingdom overrun 
and fearfully devastated by' the Mongols in 123C>. Then, after a 
period of wonderful recovery under George V. (1318-1346), 
wlio conquered Inierctia and reunited if to liLs crown, Georgia 
was again t'wice (1386 and 1393-1394) desolated by the Mongols 
under Timur (Tamerlane), prince of Samarkand, who on the 
second occasion laid waste the. entire cnuiitTy with fire and 
sword, and rruslied it under his relentless heel until the year 
1403. Ale.xander I. (1413-1442) freed his country from the, last 
of the Mongols, but at the end of his reign divided his teiTitory 
between his three sons, whom he made sovereigns of Imeretia, 
Kakhctia and Karthli (Georgia) respectively, Tlie first men¬ 
tioned remained a separate state until its annexation to Ru.ssia 
in iSio ; tlie other two were soon reunited. 

Political relations between Russia and Georgia began in the 
end of the same eentury, namely in 1492, when the king of 
Kakhctia souglit the protection of Ivan III. during a war between 
the Turks and the Persians. In the 17th century the tivo 
states were brought into still clo.ser relationship. In 1619, 
when Georgia was harried by Shah .Abbas of Persia, Theimurar 
(1629-1634), king of Georgia, appealed for help to Michael, 
the firsl of the Romanov tsars of Russia, and his example was 
followed later in the century by the rulers of other petty 'ITiarga- 
rnosid or Caucasian states, namely Imeretia and Curia. In 
1638 the prince of Mingrelia took the oath of allegiance to the 
Russian tsar, and in 1650 the same step was taken by tlie prince 
of Imeretia. Vakhtang VI. of Georgia put himself under the 
protection of Peter the Great early in the i8th century. When 
Persia fell into the grip of the Afghans early in the iSth century 
the Turks seized the opportunity, and, ousting the Persians from 
Georgia, captured Tiflis and compelled Vakhtang to abdicate. 
But in 1735 they renounced all claim to supremacy over the 
('.aucasian states. This left Persia with the predominating 
influence, for though Peter the Great extorted from Persia 
(1722) her prosperous provinces beside the Caspian, he left 
the mountaineers to their own dynastic quarrels. Heraclius II. 
of Georgia declared himself the vassal of Russia inT783,andwhen, 
twelve years later, he was hard pressed by Agha Mahommed, 
shah of Persia, who seized Tiflis and laid it in ruins, he appealed 
to Russia for help. The appeal was again renewed by the next 
king of Georgia, George XIII,, in 1798, and in the following 
year he renounced his crown in favour of the tsar, and in i8or 
Georgia rflts converted into a Rilksian province. The state of 
Guria submitted to Russia in 1829. (J. T. Bs.) 
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Typical races ; Circassians and Abkhasians, 
Typical races : Chechens and LcRghians. 
Typical race : Georgians, 


Ethnology. —Of the three main groups into which the Caucasian 
races are now usually divided, the Georgian is in every respect 
the most important and interesting. It has accordingly largely 
occupied the attention of Orientalists almost ince.ssantly from 
the days of Klaproth. Yet such are the difficulties connected 
with the origin and mutual relations of the Caucasian peoples 
that its affinities are still far from being clearly established. 
Anton von .Schiefner and P. V. Uslar, however, arrived at some 
negative conclusions valuable as starting-points for further 
research. In their papers, published in the Memoirs of the .St 
I'etersburg Imperial Academ\’ of Sciences and elsewhere (1859 
el seq.), they finally disposed of the views of Hopp and 
Hrosset (1836), who attempted on linguistic grounds to connect 
the Georgians with the Indo-European family. Tliev also clearly 
show that Max Muller’s "Turanian" theory is untenable, 
and they go’a long way towards proving that the Georgian’ 
with all the other Caucasian languages except the Ossetian, 
forms a distinct linguistic family absolutely independent of all’ 
others. This had already been suspected by Klaproth, and 
the same conclusion was arrived at by Kr. Miiller and Zagarelli. 

Uslar s^ Caucasian Tamily " comprises the following three 
great divisions : 

I. Western Groii)). 

i. Tuistern Grmi|). 

j. Houllicrn Group. 

Here the term famil)' must he taken in a far more elastic 
sense than when applied, for instance, to the Indo-European, 
Semitic or Eastern Polynesian divisions of mankind. Indeed 
the three groups present at least as wide divergences as arc found 
to exist between the Semitic and Hamitic linguistic families. 
Thus, while the Abkhasian of group j is still at the agglutinutingj 
the Usghian of grotip 2 has fairly reached the inflecting stage, 
and the Georgian seems still to waver between the two. In 
consequence of these different stages of development, Uslar 
hesitated finally to fix the position of Georgian in the family, 
regarding it as possibly a connecting link between groups i arid’ 

*, but possibly also radically distinct from both. 

Including all its numerous ramifications, the Georgian or 
southern group occupies the greater part of Transcaucasia, 
reaching from about the neighbourhood of Hatum on the Illack 
.Sea eastwards to the Caspian, and merging southwards with the 
Armenians of Aryan stock. It comprises altogether nine sub¬ 
divisions, as in the subjoined table : 

I'Hoi'itR, who are the Iberians of the ancients 
ant the C.rusian.s of the Russians, but who call themselves Karthliams 
and who in medieval times were masters of the Rioii and Upper 
Kura ^ far ns its confluence with the Alazan. 

. "’cst of the Suram mountains as far as the 

nver Iskhcniz-Tskhali. 

3. The Gurian.s, between the Rion and Lazistan. 

The Lazis of Lazistan on the Dlack Sea. 

SyANETiANs, SHVAN.S or SwANTANS, on the Upper Inmir 
and Tskhonus-Tskhalj nverB. ^ ^ 

6. The MrNGKKLiANs, between the rivers Tskheniz-Tskhali Rion 

Ingur and the Black Sea. ’ 

7. The Tushes or Mosoks . . 1 . 

I about the 


The PsHAVS or Ph'chavv . [^hout the headstreams of the 
Tho Khevsurs .... I Alazan and Yora rivers. 


^ The representative branch of the race has always been the 
Karthlians. It is now pretty well established that the Georgians 
are the descendants of the aborigines of the Pambak highlands, 
and that they found their way to their present homes from the 
south-east some four or five thousand years ago, possibly under 
pressure from the great waves of Aryan migration flowing from 
the Iranian tableland westwards to Asia Minor and Europe. 
The Georgians proper are limited on the east bv the Alazan, oii 
the north by the Caucasus, on the west by the Meskes hills, 
separating them from the Imeretiaas, and on the south by the 
Kura river and Kara-dagh and Pambak mountains. South¬ 
wards, however, no hard and fast ethnical line can be drawn, 
for even immediately south of Tiflis, Georgians, Armenians and’ 
fatos are found intermingled confusedly together. 

Tlw Georgian race, which rcfiresents the oldest elements of 
civilization in the Caucasus, i.s distinguished by some excellent 


mental qualities, and is especially noted for personal courage and 
a passionate love of music. The people, however, are de^ribed 
as fierce and cruel, and addicted to intemperance, though Max 
von Thielmann (Journey in the Caucasus, &c., 1875) speaks of 
them as “ rather hard drinkers than drunkards.” Physically 
they are a fine athletic race of pure Caucasian type ; hence 
during the Moslem ascendancy Georgia supplied, next to Cir¬ 
cassia, the largest number of female slaves for the Turkish 
harems and of recruits for the Osmanli armies, more especially 
for the select corps of the famous Mamelukes. ^ 

The social organization rested on a highly aristocratic basis 
and the lowest classes were separated by several grades of 
vassalage from the highe.sl. But since their incorporation 
with the Russian empire, these relations have become greatly 
modified, and a more sharply defined middle class of merchants 
traders and artisans has been developed. The power of life’ 
and death, formerly claimed and freely exercised by the nobles 
over their serfs, has also been expressly abolished. The Georgians 
are altogether at present in a fairly well-to-do condition, and 
under Ru.ssian administration they have become industrious 
and have made considerable moral and material progress. ’ 
Missionaries sent by Constantine the Great introduced Chris¬ 
tianity about the beginning of the 4th century. Since that time 
the people have, notwithstanding severe pressure from sur- 
rounding Mahoinmedan communities, remained faithful to the 
principles of Christianity, and are still amongst the most devoted 
adherents of the Orthodox Greek Church. Indeed it was their 
attachment to the national religion that caused them to call in 
the aid of the Christian Muscovites against the proselytizing 
attempts of the Shiite Persians—a step which ultimatelv brought 
about their political extinction. 

As already stated, the Karthli language is not only funda¬ 
mentally distinct from the Indo-European linguistic family, 
hut cannot be shown to possess any clearly ascertained affinities 
with either of the two northern Caucasian groups. It resembles 
them chiefly in its phonetic system, so that according to Ro.sen 
(JJprache der Lazen) all the languages of central and western 
C aucasus might be adequately rendered by the Georgian alphaliet. 
Though certainly not so harsh as the Avar, Le.sghian and other 
Daghestan languages, it is very far from being euphonious, and 
the frequent recurrcncp of such sounds as is, ds, thz, kh, hhh, gh 
(Arab. £), ? (Arab. (J)> for all of which there are distinct 

characters, renders its articulation rather more energetic and 
rugged than is agreeable to ears accustomed to the softer tones 
of the Iranian and western Indo-European tongues. It presents 
great facilities for composition, the laws of which are very 
regular. Its peculiar morphology, standing midway between 
agglutination and true inflexion, is well illustrated by its simple 
declension common to noun, adjective and pronoun, and its 
more intricate verbal conjugation, with its personal endings, 
seven tenses and incorporation of pronominal subject and’ 
object, all shov/ing decided progress towards the inflecting 
structure of the Indo-European and Semitic tongues. 

Georgian is written in a native alphabet obviously based on 
the Armenian, and like it attributed to St Mesropius (Mesrop) 
who flourished in the 5th century. Of this alphabet there 
arc two forms, differing so greatly in outline and even in the 
number of the letters that they might almost be regarded as two 
distinct alphabetic system.s. The first and oldest, used exclusively 
in the Bible and liturgical works, is the square or monumental 
Khutsuri, sacerdotal,” consisting of 38 letters, and approach- 
mg_ the Armenian in appearance. The second is the MkhedrOli 
kheli, i.e. “ soldier s hand,” used in ordinary writing, and 
consisting of 40 letters, neatly shaped and full of curves, hence 
at first sight not unlike the modem Burmese form of the Pali. 

Of the Karthli language there are several varieties; and, besides 
those comprised in the above table, mention should be made 
of the Kakhetian current in the historic province of Kakhetia. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between the Karthlians proper 
and^ the K^hetians, but it rests on a purely political basis, 
having originated with the partition in 1424 of the ancient Iberian 
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estates intu the three new kingdoms of Karthlinia, Kakhetia 
and Imeretia, On tlie other hand, both the Laz of Lazistan 
and the Svanetian present such serious structural and verbal 
differences from the common type that they seem to stand 
rather in the relation of sister tongues than of dialects to the 
Georgian proper. All derive obviously from a common source, 
but liave been developed independently of each other. The 
Tush or Mosok appears to be fundamentally a Kistinian or 
Chechen idiom affected by Georgian influences. 

The Bible is said to have been translated into Georgian as 
early as the 5th century. The extant version, however, dates 
only from the 8th century, and is attributed to St Euthymius. 
But even so, it is far the most ancient work known to e,xist in 
the language. Next in importance is, perhajjs, the curious 
poem entitled The Amours oj Turiel and Neslan Darejan, or The 
man clothed in the panUier's skin, attributed to Rustevel, who 
lived during the prosperous reign of Queen Thamar (iith 
century). Other noteworthy compositions are the national epics 
of the Baramiani and the Rostomiuni, and the prose romances 
of Visramiani and Darejaniani, the former by Sarg of Thmogvi, 
the latter by Mosi of lOioni. Apart from these, the great bulk 
of Georgian literature consists of ecclesiastical writings, hymns 
sacred and profane, national codes and chronicles. 

Bihliography.—T he standard authority on the history is M. F. 
Bros.set’s translation of the GeorRian chronicles under the title of 
Histoire de la Giorgie (5 vols., St Pcter.'.burj;, i84<,-i858) ; but com¬ 
pare also Khakanov, Histoire de Giorgie (Paris, igoo). See lurtiier 
A. l.eLst, Das georgische Volk (Dresden, 1003) ; M. de Villeneuve, 
La G/orgie (Paris, 1870) ; O. Wardrop, The Kingdom of Georgia 
(London, 1888); and i.anglois, Idumismalique. gcorgieniir (Paris, 
j86o). For the philology see Zagarclli, Examen de la httirature 
relative d la grammatre eiorgienne {1873) ; Triedrieh Miiller, hrtiud- 
rise der Sj>ra<.htvissenscha/t (1887), iii. 2; Leist, Georgische Dichter 
(1887) : r.rskert, Sprachen des kaukasischen Stammes (iSgj). For 
other points as to anthropology, Michel Smimow‘.s paper in Revue 
d’anlhropologie (April 15,1878) ; Clssaitr<:,llecherches anthropologKjues 
dans le Caucase (1883-1S87); and Hrckert, Der Kaukasus und seme 
VSlker (1887). 

GEORGIAN BAY, the N,E. .section of Lake Huron, separated 
from it by Manitoulin Island and the peninsula comprising 
the countie.s of Grey and Bruce, Ontario. It is about 100 m. 
long and 50 m. wide, and is said to contain 30,000 islands. It 
receives numerous rivers draining a large extent of country ; of 
these the chief are the French river draining Lake Nipissing, 
the Maganatawan draining u number of small lakes, the Muskoka 
draining the Muskoka chain of lakes (Muskoka, Rosseau, Joseph, 
&c.) and the Severn draining Lake Simeoe. Into its southern 
extremity, known as Nottawasaga Bay, flows the river of the 
same name. The Trent valley canal connects Georgian Bay 
with tlie Bay of Quinte and Lake Ontario, and a canal system 
has long been projected to Montreal by way of the ErencJi and 
Ottawa rivers and Lake Nipissing. 

GEORGSWALDE, a town of Bohemia, Austria, 115 m. N.R. 
of Prague by rail. Pop. (1900) 8131, including Neu-Georgswalde, 
Wiesenthal and Philippsdorf, which form together a single 
commune. Georgswalde is one of the oldest industrial places 
of Bohemia, and together with the neighbouring town of Rum- 
burg is the principal centre of the linen industry. Tlie village 
of Philippsdorf, now incorjjorated with Georgswalde, has become 
since 1866 a famous place of pilgrimage, owing to the miracles 
attributed to an image of toe Virgin, placed now in a magnificent 
new church (1885). 

GEPHYREA, the name used for several groups of worm-like 
animals with certain resemblances but of doubtful affinity. In 
the article “ Annelida ” in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia, 
W. C. McIntosh followed the accepted view in associating 
in this group the Echiuridae, Sipunculidae and Prtapultdae. 
E. Ray Lankester, in the preface to the English translation of 
C. Gegenbaur’s Comparative (1878), added the Phoro- 

nidae to these forms. Afterwards the same author (article 
“ Zoology,” Ency. Brit,, gth ed.) recognized that the Phoronidae 
had other affinities, and placed the other “ gephyreans ” in 
association with the Polyzoa as the two classes of a phylum 
Podaxonia. In the present state of knowledge the old group 
Gephyrea is broken up into Echiuroidra (g.v.) or Gephyrea 
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armata, which are certainly Annelids; tlie Sipunculoidea (g.v.) or 
Gephyrea achaeta, an independent group, certainly coelomate, 
but of doubtful affinity ; the Priapuloidea (g.v.), equally of 
doubtful affinity ; and the Phoronidea (q.v.), which are almost 
certainly Hemichordata. 

GERA, a town of Germany, capital of the principality of Reuss- 
Schleiz (called also Reuss younger line), situated in a valley 
on the banks of the White Elster, 45 m. S.S.W. of Leipdg on 
tlie railway to Probstzella. Pop. (1885) 34,152 ; (1905) 47,455. 
It has been mostly rebuilt since a great fire in 1780, and the streets 
are in general wide and straight, and contain many handsome 
houses. There are three Evangelical churches and one K oman 
Catholic. Among other noteworthy buildings are tbe handsome 
town-hall (1576, afterwards restored) and the theatre (1902). Its 
educational establishments include a gymnasium, a commercial 
and a weaving school. The castle of Ostersteinj the residence 
of the princes of Reuss, dates from the 9th century, but has been 
almost entirely rebuilt in modern times. Gera is noted for its 
industrial activity. Its industries include wool-weaving and 
spinning, dyeing, iron-founding, the manufacture of cotton and 
silk goods, machinery, sewing machines and machine oil, leather 
and tobacco, and printing (books and maps) und flower gardening. 

Gera (in ancient chronicles Geraha) was raised to the rank of 
a town in the iitti century', at which time it belonged to the 
counts of Groitch. In the izth century it came into the posses¬ 
sion of the lords of Reuss. It was stormed and sacked by the 
Bohemians in 1450, was two-thirds burned down by the Swedes 
in if>39 during tlie Thirty Years’ War, and suffered afterwards 
from great conflagrations in 1686 and 1780, being in the latter 
year almost completely destroyed. 

GERALDTON, a town in the district of Victoria, West Australia, 
on Champion Bay, 306 ni. by rail N.W. of Perth. Pop. (1901) 
2593). It is the scat of a Roman Catholic bishop, an important 
seaport carrying on a considerable trade with the surrounding 
gold-fields und agricultural districts, the centre of a considerable 
railway system and an increasingly popular seaside resort. 
Ilie harbour is safe und extensive, having a pier affording 
accommodation for large steamers. The chie*' exports are gold, 
copper, lead, wool and sandalwood. 

GERANDO, marie JOSEPH DE (1772-1842), French 
philosopher, was bom at Lyons on the 29th of February 1772. 
When the city was besieged in 1793 by the armies of the Republic, 
de Gi^rundo took up arms, was made prisoner and with difficulty 
escaped with his life. He took refuge in Switzerland, whence he 
afterwards fled to Naples. In 1796 the establishment of the 
Directory allowed him to return to France. At the age of twenty- 
five he enlisted as a private in a cavalry regiment. About this 
time the Institute proposed as a subject for an essay this (picstion, 
—” What is the influence of symbols on the faculty of thought ? ” 
De Girando gained the prize, und heard of his success after the 
battle of Zurich, in which he hud distinguished himself. This 
literary triumph was the first step in his upward career. In 
1799 he was attached to the ministry of the interior by Lucien 
Bonaparte ; in 1804 he became general secretary under Cham- 
pagny ; in 1805 he accompanied Napoleon into Italy ; in 1808 
he was nominated master of requests ; in 1811 he received the 
title of councillor of state; and in the following year he was 
appointed governor of Catalonia. On the overthrow of the 
empire, de G^rando was allowed to retain this office ; but fuiving 
been sent during the hundred days into the department of the 
Moselle to organize the defence of that district, he was punished 
at the second Restoration by a few months of neglect. He 
was soon after, however, readmitted into the council of state, 
where he distinguished himself by the prudence and conciliatory 
tendency of his views. In 1819 he opened at the law-school of 
Parts a class of public and administrative law, which in 1822 
was suppressed by government, but was reopened six years 
later under the Martignac ministry. In 1837 he was made a 
baron. He died at Paris on tlie 9th of November 1842. 

De Girando’s best-known work is his Histoire tomparie des 
syslimesede philosophie relativentpit aux principes des connais- 
sanees humaines (Paris, 1804, 3 Vols.). The germ of this work 
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had already appeared in the author’s Memoirf de la geaeratian 
dtt cemuiissaitctt huntaines (Uerlin, 1802), which was crownrf 
by the Academy of Berlin. In it de Girando, after a rapid 
review of ancient and modem speeuiation.s on the origin of our 
ideas, singles out the theory of primary ideas, which he endeavours 
to oombnt under all its forms. Ttie latter half of the work, 
devoted to the analysis of the intellectual faculties, is intended 
to show how all human knowledge is the result of experience; 
and reflection is assumed as the source of our ideas of substance, 
of unity and of identity. It is divided mtn two parts, the first 
of which is purely historical, and devoted to an exposition of 
various philosophical systems; in the second, which comprises 
fourteen chapters of the entire work, the distinctive characters 
and value of these systems are compared and discussed. In 
spite of the disadvantage that it is impossible to separate 
advantageously the history and critical examination of any 
doctrine in the arbitrary manner whkh de Cimndo chose, the 
work has great merits. In correctness of detail and compreliensive- 
ncss of view it was greatly superior to every work of the same kind 
that had hitherto appeared in France. During the Empire and 
the first years of the Kc.storation, de Girando found time to 
prepare a second edition (Paris, 1822, 4 vols.), which is enriched 
witli so many addition.? that it may pass for an entirely new 
work. The last chapter of the part published during the author’s 
lifetimo ends with the revival of letters and the philosophy 
of the isth century. The second part, curryhig the work down 
to the close of the i8th century, was published posthumously 
by his son in 4 vols. (Paris, 1847). Twenty-three chapters of this 
were left complete by the author in manuscript; the remaining 
three were supplied from other sources, chiefly printed but 
unpublished memoirs. 

if is essay Um perfectimmment mural el de reducatian de 
was crowned by the F'ltinch Academy in 1825. The fundamental 
idea of this work is that human life is in reality only a great 
education, of which perfection is the aim. 

Besides the works already mcMilioiied, de Gerando left many 
others, uf whiuti we may indicate the fuliowmg;— CaimtUratiei/s sur 
diuerste m Hades d'abseniattott dee peoples sanvages (Paris, 1801) ; 
riloife de Dumarsais,—iltscnurs gui a remporU le pru prubasi par la 
seumde ctasse dr l‘l»stilut Nalioiial (Paris, 1805) ; ae Visiieur 
du panvre (Paris, 1820) ; Inslituts du droit adymmstratif (4 vols., 
Paria, iSjoi; Corns normal dts tnslUttlews primaires ou diretltons 
relaUvet d I Mucahon phyngut, morale, ti xniellectueUe deun les icoles 
priniaires (Paris, 1842) ; Ve i'iducatwn des sourds-mtiels (2 vols,, 
Paris, iSjz); lie la hien/aisance publigur (4 vols., 1838). A detailed 
analysis of the Htstnire comparle dcs syslfmes will be found in the 
Fragments phihsopkigues of M. Cousin. In connexion with his 
psycholngical studies, it is interesting that in 1884 the French 
Anthropological Society reproduced his insp'ucUuns for the obser¬ 
vation of primitive people.?, and modern students of the beginnings 
of speech in children and the ca.?c.s of deaf-raut&s have found useful 
matter in his works. See also J. P. Damiron, Essai tw la philosophic 
•n France an XiX' siicie. 

OERANIACBAR, in botany, a small but very widely distributed 
natural onler of Dicoty'ledons belonging to the subclass Poly- 
petalae, containing about 360 species in tt genera. It is re¬ 
presented in Britain by two genera. Geranium (crane’.s-bill) and 
Erodium (.stork’s-bill), to which belong nearly two-thinls of the 
total number of species. The plants are mostly herbs, rarely 
becoming shrubby, with generally simple glandular hairs on 
the stem and leaves. The oppiosite or alternate leaves have a 
pair of small stipules at the base of the stalk and a palminerved 
blade. The flowers, which are generally arranged in a cymose 
inflorescence, are hermaphrodite, hypwgynous, and, except in 
Pelargonium, regular. The parts are arranged in fives. There 
are five free sepals, os'erlapping in the bud, and, alternating with 
these, five tree petals. In Pelargonium the flower is lygomorphic 
with a spurred posterior sepal and the petals differing in size 
or shape. In Geranium the stamens are obdiplostemonous, i.e. 
an outer whorl of five opposite the petals alternates with an 
inner whorl of five opposite the sepals ; at the base of each of 
the antisepakms stamens is a honey-gland. In Erodium the 
members of the outer whorl are reduced to scole-liko structures 
ftteminodes), and in Pelargimitm from two to seven only are 
fertile. There is no satisfactory explanation of this break in 


the regular alternation of successive whorls ; the outer whorl 
0 stamens arises in course of development before the inner, so 
that there is no question of subsequent displacement. There 
are five, or sometimes fewer, carpek, which unite to form an 
ovary with as many chambers, in each of which are one or two, 
rarely more, pendulous onatropuas ovules, attached to the 
central column in such a way that the micropyle points outwards 
and the raphe is turned towards the placenta. The long lieak-liice 
style divides at tlie top into a corresponding number of slender 
stigmas. 

The larger-flowered species of Geranium are markedly protan- 
drouB, tlie outer stamens, inner stamens and stigmas becoming 
functional in succession. For instance, in meadow crane’s-bill, 
G. pratense, each whorl of stamens ripens in turn, becoming 
erect and shedding their pollen ; as the anthers witiier the fila¬ 
ments bend outwards, and when all the anthers have diverged 
the stigmas become mature and ready for pollination. By this 



1, Flower after removal of petal.?. 3, Floral diagram, the dot? 

2, Fruit after iplitUag. i and a oppOBite the inner stamens 

about natural size. repreBcnt honey-glands. 

arrangement self-pollination is prevented and cro.ss-pollination 
ensured by the visits of bees which come for the honey secreted 
by the glands at the base of the inner stamens. 

In .species with smaller and less conspicuous flowers, such as 
G. molle, the flowers of which are only ^ to ^ in. in diameter, 
self-pollination is rendered possible, since the divisions of the 
stigma begin to separate before the outer stamens have shed 
all their pollen; the nearness of the stigmas to the dehiscing 
anthers favours self-polKnation. 

In the ripe fruit the carpels separate into five one-seeded 
portions {coed), which break away from the central column, 
either rolling elastically outwards and upwards or becoming 
spirally twisted. In most species of Geramitm the cocci split 
open on the inside and the seeds are shot out by the elastic 
uptwisting (fig. i); in Erodium and Pelargonium each coccus 
remains ^sed, and the long twisted upper portion separates 
from the central column, forming an awn, the distribution of 
which is favoured by the presence of bristles or hairs. Hie 
embryo generally fills the seed, and the coty’ledons are rolled or 
folded on each other. 
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Geranium is the most widely distributed genus ; it has 160 
species and is spread over all temperate regions with a few 
species in the tropics. Three British species— G. syhatieum, 
G. fratense and G. Robertianum (herb-Robert)—reach the 
arctic zone, while G. fata^rmirum and G. magellanicum are 
found in the antarctic. Eradium contains 50 species (three are 
BritLsh), most of which are confined to the Mediterranean 
region and west Asia, though others occur in America, in South 
Africa and West Australia. Pelar^mittm, with 175 species, has 
its centre in South Africa; the v">ll-known garden and green¬ 
house “ geraniums ” are species of Pelargonium (.see Geuanium). 

GKRANIUH, the name of a genus of plants, which b taken by 
botanists as the type of the natural order Geraniaceae. The 
name, os a scientific appellation, has a much more restricted 
application than when taken in its popular sense. Formerly 
the genus Geranium was almost couLerminous with the order 
Geraniaceae. Then as now the geranium was very popular 
as a garden plant, and the species included in the original genus 
became widely known under that name, which has more or IcJt 
clung to them ever since, in spite of scientific changes which 
have removed the larger number of them to the genus Pelar¬ 
gonium. This result has been probably brought alxiut in some 
degree by on error of the nunier)Tnen, who seem in many cases 
to have acted on the conclusion that the group commonly 
known as Scarlel Geraniums were really geraniums and not 
pelargoniums, and were in consequence inserted under the 
former name in their trade catalogues. In fact it may be said 
that, from a popular point of view, the pelargoniums of the 
botanist are still better known as geraniums than are the 
geraniums themselves, but the term “zonal I’clargonium ” is 
gradually making its way amongst the masses. 

The speeics of Ceramum consi.st mostly of herbs, of annual or 
perennial duration, dispersed throughout the temperate regions 
of the world. They number about ifio. and bear a considerable 
family resemblance. The leaves are for the most part palmately- 
lobed, and the flowers are regular, consisting of five sepals, five 
imbricating petals, alternating with five glandules at their base, 
ten stamens and a beaked ovary. Eleven species are natives 
of the British Isles and are popularly known as crane’s-bill. 
G. Robertianum is herb-Rol>ert, a common plant in hedgebanks. 
G. sanguineum, with flowers a deep rose colour, is often growm 
in bordnT.s, as are also the double-flowered varieties of G. pratense. 
Many others of exotic origin form handsome border plants in 
our gardens of hardy perennials; amongst these C. armenum, 
G. Endressi, G. ihericum and its variety plalypelalum are con¬ 
spicuous. 

F'rom these regular-flowered herbs, with which they had 
been mixed up by the earlier Imtanists, the French botanist 
L’Heritier in 1787 separated those plants which have since 
borne the name of Pelargonium, and which, though agreeing 
with them in certain points of structure, differ in others which 
arc admitted to be of generic value. One obvious distinction of 
Pelargonium is that the flowers are irregular, the two peUls 
which stand uppermost being different—larger, smaller or 
differently marked—from the other three, which latter are 
occasionally wanting. This difference of irregularity the modem 
florist has done very much 11 annul, for the increased size given 
to the flowers by high breeding has usually been accompanied 
by the enlargement of the smaller petals, so that a very near 
approach to regularity has been in some cases attained. Another 
well-marked difference, however, remains in Pelargomum : the 
back or dorsal sepal has a hollow spur, which spur is adnate, i.e. 
joined for its whole length with the flower-stalk; while in 
Geranium there is no spur. This peculiarity is best seen by 
cutting clean through the flower-stalk just behind the flower, 
when in Pelargonium there will be seen the hollow tube of the 
spur, which in the case of Geranium will not be foimd, but the 
stalk win appear as a solid mass. There are other characters 
which support those already pointed out, such as the absence of 
the glandules, and the declination of the stamens; but the 
features already described offer the most ready and obvious 
distinctions. 
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To recapitulate, the geraniums properly so-called are regular- 
flowered herbs with the flower-stalks solid, while many geraniums 
falsely so-called in popular language are really pclaigoniums, 
and may he distinguished by their irregular flowers and hollow 
flower-stalks. In a greal majority of cases tixi, the pelargoniums 
so commonly met with in greenhouses and summer parterres 
are of shrubby or sub-shrubby habit. 

The various races of pelargoniums have sprung from the 
intermixture of some of ihc species obtained from the Cape. 
The older show-flowered varieties have been gradually acquired 
through n long series of years. The fancy varieties, as well as 
the French sjxitted varieties and the market type, have been 
evolved from them. The zonal or bedding race, on the other 
hand, has lieen more recently perfected ; they are supposed 
to have arisen from hyfirids between Pelargonium inqutnans 
and P. eonale. In all the sections the varieties are of a highly 
ornamental character, but for general cultivation the market 
type is preferable for indoor purposes, while the zonals are 
effective either in the greenhouse or flower garden. .Some of the 
C«.pe species are still in cultivation—the leaves of many of them 
being beautifully siilxiivided, almost fern-like in character, 
and soiffc 0! them are deliciously scented ; P. guernfolium 
is the oak-leaf geranium. The ivy-leaf geranium, derived 
from P. pellatum, has given rise to an important class of both 
double- anti single-flowered forms adapted especially for pot 
culture, hanging Iraskets, window boxes and the greenhouse. 
Of late years the ivy-leaf “ geraniums ” have been crossed with 
the “ zonals,” and a new race is being gratiually evolved from 
these two distinri groups. 

The best soil for pelargonium.s is a mellow fibrous loam with 
good well-rotted stable manure or leaf-mould in about the pro¬ 
portion of onc-fiflh ; when used it should not be sifted, but 
pulled to picees by the hand, and as much sand should be added 
as will allow the water to pass freely through it. The largc- 
fluwcred and fancy kinds cannot bear so much water as most 
soft-wooded plants, and the latter should have a rather lighter 
.soil. 

All the pelargoniums are readily increased by cuttings made 
from the .shoots when the plants are headed down after flowering, 
or in the spring, when they will root freely in a temperature of 
65° to 70°. They must not be kept too dose, and must be very 
moderately watered. When rooted they may be moved into 
well-drained 3-in. pot.s, and when from 6 to 8 in. high, should 
iiave the points pmdied out in order to induce them to pu.sh 
out .several shoots nearer the base. 'I'hese shoots are, when long 
enough, to be trained in a horizontal direction ; and when they 
have made three joints they should have the points again pinched 
out. These early-struck plants will be ready for shifting into 
6-in. pots by the autumn, and should still be trained outwards. 
The show varieties after flowering should be set out of doors in 
a sunny spot to ripen their wood, and should only get water 
enough to keep them from flagging. In the course of two or 
three weeks they will be ready to cut back within two joints 
of where these were last stopped, when they should be placed 
in a frame or pit, and kept dose and dry until they have broken. 
When they have pushed an inch or so, turn them out of their 
pots, shake off the old soil, trim the straggling roots, and repot 
them firmly in smaller pots if practicable ; keep them near the 
light, and as the shoots grow continue to train them outwardly. 
They require to be kept in a light house, and to be set well up 
to the glass; the night temperature should range about 45“; 
and air should be given on all mild days, but no cold currents 
allowed, nor more water than is necessary to keep the soil from 
getting parched. The young shoots should be topped about 
the end of October, and when they have grown an inch or two 
beyond this, they may Ire shifted into 7-in. pots for flowering. 
The shoots must be kept tied out so as tn be fully expoeed to 
the light. If required to flower early they should not be stopped 
again ; if not until June they may be stopped in February. 

The ecttal varieties, which are almost continuous bloomers, 
are of value as decorative rebjects ; they seldom reqnire 
much pruning after the first stopping For winter flowering. 
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young plants should tie raised from cuttings about March, and 
grown on during the summer, but should not be allowed to 
flower. When blossoms are required, they should be placed 
close up to the glass in a light house with a temperature of 65“, 
only just as much water being given us will keep them growing. 
For bedding purposes the zonal varieties are best struck towards 
the middle of August in the open air, taken up and potted or 
planted in boxes us soon as struck, and preserved in frames or in 
the greenhouse during winter. 

The fancy varieties root best early in spring from the half- 
ripened shoots ; they are slower growers, and rather more 
delicate in constitution than the zonal varieties, and very im¬ 
patient of excess of water at the root. 

GERARD (d. 1108), archbishop of York under Uenry 1 ., began 
his career as a chancery clerk in the service of William Rufus. 
He was one of the two royal envoys who, in 1095, persuaded 
Urban II. to send a legate and Anselm’s pallium to England. 
Although the legate disappointed the king's expectations, 
(ierard was rewarded for his services with the see of Hereford 
(1096). On the death of Rufus he at once declared for Henry I., 
by whom he was nominated to the see of York. He made diffi¬ 
culties when required to give Anselm the usual profession of 
obedience; and it was perhaps to assert the importance of his 
see that he took the king’s side on the question of investitures. 
He pleaded Henry’s cause at Rome with great ability, and claimed 
that he had obtained a promise, on the pope's part, to condone 
the existing practice of lay investiture. But this statement 
was contradicted by Paschal, and Gerard incurred the suspicion 
of perjury. Alxjut 1103 he wrote or inspired a series of tracts 
which defended the king’s prerogative and attacked the oecumeni¬ 
cal pretensions of the papacy with great freedom of language. 
He changed sides in 1105, becoming a stanch friend and sup¬ 
porter of Anselm. Gerard was a man of considerable learning 
and ability ; but the chroniclers accuse him of being lax in his 
morals, an astrologer and a worshipper of the devil. 

See the Tractatus Eboracimses edited by H. Bochmer in Libelli de 
lite Smerdotii el Imperii, vnl. iii. (in the Mouumenta htst. Germauiae, 
quarto series), and the same author's Kirr/te und Staai in England 
and in der Normandie (Leipzig, ibgg). (H. W. C. D.) 

GERARD (f. io,jo-n2o), variously surnamed Tum, Tunc, 
Tknque or Thom, founder of the order of the knights of St John 
of Jerusalem (i/.t',), was horn at Amalfi about the year 1040. 
According to other accounts Martigucs in Provence was his 
birthplace, while one authority even names the Chateau d’Avesnes 
in Hainaut, Either as a soldier or a merchant, he found his way 
to Jerusalem, where a hospice had for some time existed for the 
convenience of those who wished to visit the holy places. Of 
tliis institution Gerard became guardian nr provost at a date not 
later than 1100 ; and here he organized that religious order of 
St John which received papal recognition from I'aschal II. in 
1113, by a bull which was renewed and confirmed by Calixtus II. 
shortly before the death of Gerard in 1120. 

GERARD OF CREMONA (z. 1114-1187), the medieval trans¬ 
lator of Ptolemy’s Astronomy, was born at Cremona, Lombardy, 
in or about 1114. Dis.satisfied with the meagre philosophies 
of his Italian teachers, he went to Toledo to study in Spanish 
Moslem schools, then so famous as depositories and interpreters 
of ancient wisdom ; and, having thus acquired a knowledge of 
the Arabic language, he appears to have devoted the remainder 
of his life to the business of making Latin translations from its 
literature. The date of his return to his native town is uncertain, 
but he is known to have died there in 1187. His most celebrated 
work is the Latin version by which alone Ptolemy’s Almagest 
was known to Europe until the discovery of the original MeydAi; 
SiWo^w. In addition to this, he translated various other 
treatises, to the number, it is said, of sixty-six; among these 
were the Tables of “ Arzakhel,” or A 1 Zarkala of Toledo, A 1 
Farabi On the Sciences (De scientiis), Euclid’s Geometry, A 1 
Farghani’s Elements a/ Astronomy, and treatises on algebra, 
arithmetic and astrology. In the last-named latitudes are 
reckoned from Cremona and Toledo. Some of the works, how¬ 
ever, with which he hiis been credited (including the Theoria 


or Theorica planetarum, and the versions of Avicenna’s Canon 
oj Medicine —the basis of the numerous subsequent Latin 
editions of that well-known work—and of the Almansorius of 
Abu Bakr Razi) are probably due to a later Gerard, of the 13th 
century, also called Cremonensis but more precisely de Sabloneta 
(Sabbionetta). This writer undertook the task of interpreting 
to the Latin world some of the best work of Arabic physicians, 
and his translation of Avicenna is said to have been made by 
order of the emperor Frederic II. 

Sec Pipini, " Cronica," in Muratori, Script, rer. Ital. vol. ix.; 
Nicol. Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana vetus, vol. ii. ; Tiraboschi, 
Storia della letteratura Jtahana, vols. iii. (333) and iv. ; Arisi, 
Cremona literala; Jourdain, Btcherches sur . . . I'origine des 
traductions laiines d'Aristoie ; Chaslcs, Apercu historique des mithodes 
en glomitrie, and in Comptes rendus de I Academie des Sciences, vol. 
xiii. p. 506; J. T. Reinaud, Giographie d'.dbouljtda, introduction, 
vol. 1. pp. ccxivi.-ccxlviii. ; Boncompagni, Della vita e delle opere di 
Gherardn Cremonese e di Gherardo da Sabbionetta (Rome, 1S51). Much 
of the work of both the Gerards remains in manuscript, as in Paris, 
National Library, MSS. Lat. 7400,7421; MSS. Suppl. Lat. 49; Rome, 
Vatican library, 4083 and Ottohon, 1826; Oxford, Bodleian library, 
Digby, 47, 6i. The Vatican MS. 2392 is stated to contain a eulo^ 
of" Gerard of Cremona ” and a list of" his " translations, apparently 
confu.sing the two scholars. The former's most valuable work was 
in astronomy ; the latter's in medieme. (C. R. B.) 

GfiRARD, fi'nENNE MAURICE, Count (1773-1852), French 
general, was born at Damvillicrs (Meuse), on the 4th of April 
1773. He joined a battalion of volunteers in 1791, and served 
in the campaigns of 1792-1793 under Generals Dumouriez and 
Jourdan. In 1795 accompanied Bernadette as aide-de-camp. 
In 1799 he was promoted chej d’escadron, and in 1800 colonel. 
He distinguished himself at the buttles of Austerlitz and Jena, 
and was made general of brigade in November 1806, and for his 
conduct in the battle of Wagram he was created a baron. In 
the Spanish campaign of 1810 and 1811 he gained special dis¬ 
tinction at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor; and in the expedition 
to Russia he was present at Smolensk and Valutina, and displayed 
such bravery and ability in the battle of Borodino that he was 
made general of division. He won further distinction in the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow. In the campaign of 1813, in 
command of a division, he took part in the battles of Liitzen and 
Bautzen and the operations of Marshal Macdonald, and at the 
battle of Leipzig (in which he commanded the XL corps) he was 
dangerously wounded. After the battle of Bautzen he was 
created by Napoleon a count of the empire. In the campaign 
of F'rance of 1814, and especially at La Rothiire and Jlontercau, 
he won still greater distinction. After the first restoration he 
was named by Louis XVIII. grand cross of the Legion of Honour 
and chevalier of St Louis. In the Hundred Days Napoleon made 
Gdrard a peer of France and placed him in command of the IV. 
corps of the Army of the North. In this capacity Gerard took 
a brilliant part in the battle of Ligny (see Wateri.oo Campaign), 
and on the morning of the 18th of June he was foremost in advis¬ 
ing Marshal Grouchy to march to the sound of the guns. Gerard 
retired to Brussels after the fall of Napoleon, and did not return 
to France till 1817. He .sat as a member of the chamber of 
deputies in 1822-1824. and was re-elected in 1827. He took part 
in the revolution of 1830, after which he was appointed minister 
of war and named a marshal of France. On account of his 
health he resigned the office of war minister in the October 
following, but in 1831 he took the command of the northern army, 
and was successful in thirteen days in driving the army of Holland 
out of Belgium. In 1832 he commanded the besieging army in 
the famous scientific siege of the citadel of Antwerp. He was 
again chosen war minister in July 1834, but resigned in the 
October following. In 1836 he was named grand chancellor of 
the Legion of Honour in succession to Marshal Mortier, and in 
1838 commander of the National Guards of the Seine, an office 
which he held till 1842. He became a senator under the empire 
in 1852, and died on the 17th of April in the some year. 

G£RARD, FRANCOIS, Baron (1770-1837), French painter, 
was bom on the 4th of May 1770, at Rome, where his father 
occupied a post in the house of the French ambassador. At the 
age of twelve Girard obtained admission into the Pension du 
Roi at Paris. From the Pension he passed to the studio of 
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Pajou (sculptor), which he left at the end of two years for that 
of the painter Brenet, whom he quitted almost immediately to 
place himself under David. In 1789 he competed for the Prix 
de Rome, which was carried oS by his comrade Girodet. In the 
following year (1790) he again presented himself, but the death 
of his father prevented the completion of his work, and obliged 
him to accompany his mother to Rome. In 1791 he returned to 
Paris ; but his poverty was so great that he was forced to forego 
his .studies in favour of employment which should bring in 
immediate profit. David at once availed himself of his help, 
and one of that master’s most celebrated pictures—Le Pelletier 
de St Fargeau—^may owe much to the hand of G6rard. This 
painting was executed early in 1793, the year in which Gerard, 
at the request of David, was named a member of the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunal, from the fati decisions of which he, however, 
invariably absented himself. In 1794 he obtained the first prize 
in acompetition,the subject of which was “The Tenth of August,” 
and, further stimulated by the successes of his rival and friend 
Girodet in the Salons of 1793 and 1794, Gerard (nobly aided 
by Isabey the miniaturist) produa;d in 1795 his famous “ Belis- 
aire.” In 1796 a portrait of his generous friend (in the Louvre) 
obtained undisputed success, and the money received from 
Isabey for these two works enabled Gerard to execute in 1797 
his “ Psyche et I'Amour.” At last, in 1799, his portrait of 
Madame Bonaparte established his position as one of the first 
portrait-painters of the day. In 1808 as many as eight, in 1810 
no less than fourteen portraits by him, were exhibited at the 
.Salon, and these figures afford only an indication of the enormous 
numbers which he executed yearly ; all the leading figures of 
the empire and of the restoration, all the most celebrated men 
and women of Europe, sat to G6rard. This extraordinary 
vogue was due partly to the charm of his manner and conversa¬ 
tion, for his salon was as much frequented as his studio ; Madame 
de Stael, Canning, Talleyrand, the duke of Wellington, have all 
borne witness to the attraction of his society. Rich and famous, 
Gerard was stung by remorse for earlier ambitions abandoned ; 
at intervals he had indeed striven to prove his strength with 
Girodet and other rivals, and his “ Bataille d’Austerlitz ” (1810) 
showed a breadth of invention and style which are even more 
conspicuous in “ L’Entrce d’Henri IV ” (Versailles)—the work 
with which in 1817 he did homage to the Bourbons. After this 
date Gerard declined, watching with impotent grief the progress 
of the Romantic school. Loaded with honours—baron of the 
empire, member of the Institute, officer of the legion of honour, 
first painter to the king—he worked on sad and discouraged ; 
the revolution of 1830 added to his disquiet; and on the i ith of 
January J837, after three days of fever, he died. By his portraits 
Gerard is best remembered ; the colour of his paintings has 
suffered, but his drawings show in uninjured delicacy the purity 
of his line ; and those of women are specially remarkable for a 
virginal simplicity and frankness of expression. 

M. Ch. I-enonnant published in 1846 Essai de hio^raphie et de 
critique sur Eranfois Girard, a second edition of winch appeared 
in 1047 ; and M. Delfecluze devoted several pages to the same subject 
in his work Louis David, son Hole et son temps. 

G£RARD, jean IGNACE ISIDORE (1803-1847), French 
caricaturist, generally known by the p.seudonym of Grandville— 
the professional name rtf bis grandparents, who were actors— 
was bom at Nancy on the 13th of September 1803. He received 
his first in.struction in drawing from his father, a miniature 
painter, and at the age of twenty-one came to Paris, where he 
soon afterwards published a collection of lithographs entitled 
Les Tribulations de la petite proprieti. He followed this by Les 
Plaisirs de lout age and La Sibylle des salons ; but the work 
which first established his fame was Metamorphoses du jour, 
published in 1828, a series of seventy scenes in which individuals 
with the bodies of men and faces of animals are made to play a 
human comedy. These drawings are remarkable for the extra¬ 
ordinary skill with which human characteristics are represented 
in animal features. The success of this work led to his being 
engaged as artistic contributor to various periodicals, such as La 
Silhouette, VArtiste, La Caricature, lu Charivari) and his political 
caricatures, which were characterized by marvellous fertility of 
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satirical humour, soon came to enjoy a general popularity. 

I Besides supplying illustrations for various standard works, 
sucli as the songs of B(?ranger, the fables of La Fontaine, Don 
Quixote, Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe, he also continued 
the issue of various lithographic collections, among which may 
be mentioned La Vie prtvee et publique- des ammaux, Les Cent 
Proverbes, L'Autre Monde and Les Fleurs animees. Though 
the designs of Grtrard ore occasionally unnatural and absurd, 
they usually display keen analysis of character and marvellous 
inventive ingenuity, and his humour is always tempered and 
refined by delicacy of sentiment and a vein of solier thoughtful- 
ne.ss. He died of mental diseiuse on the 17th of March 1847. 

A short notice of Gerard, under the name of Grandville, is con¬ 
tained in Theophile Gautier’.s Portraits contemporains. See also 
Charle.s Blanc, Grandville (Paris, 1855). 

GERARD, JOHN (1543-1(112), English hcrbalisfcand surgeon, 
was bora towards the end of 1545 at Nantwich in Cheshire. He 
was educated at VVisterson, or Willaston, 2 m. from Nantwich, 
and eventually, after spending some time in travelling, took up 
his abode in London, where he exercised his profession. For 
mure than twenty years he also acted os superintendent of the 
gardens in London and at Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, of William 
Ciecil, Lord Burghley. In 1596 he published a catalogue of 
plants cultivated in his own garden in Holborn, London, 1039 in 
number, inclusive of varieties of the same species. Their F.nglisb 
as well as their Latin names are given in a revised edition of the 
catalogue issued in 1599. In 1597 appeared Gerard’s well-known 
Htrball, described by him in its preface as “ the first fruits of 
these mine own labours,” but more truly an adaptation of the 
Stirpium historiae pemptades of Rembert Dodoens (1518-1585), 
published in 1583, or rather of n translation of the whole or part 
of the same by Dr Priest, with M. Lobel’s arrangement. Of the 
numerous illustrations of the Herball sixteen appear to be 
original, the remainder are mostly impressions from the wood 
bloeks employed by Jacob Theodoras Tahernaemontanus in 
his leones slirpiunt, published at Frankfort in 1590. A second 
edition of the Herball, with considerable improvements and 
additions, was brought out by Thomas Johnson in 1O33, and 
reprinted in 1O36. Gerard was elected a member of the court of 
assistants of the barber-surgeons in 1595, by which company 
he was appointed an examiner in 1598, junior warden in 1605, 
and master in 1C08. Me died in February 1612, and was buried 
at St Andrews, Holhom. 

See John.son’s preface to hi.s edition of the Herball ; and A Cata¬ 
logue of Plants cultivated IH the Carden of John Gerard in the years 
/SQ(r~>SQiy, edited tvith Notes, lieferences to Gerard's Herball, the 
Addition of modern Names, and a Life of the Author, by Benjamin 
Daydon Jackson, F.L.S., privately printed (Ixmdoii, 1876, 4toj. 

g£:rardmer, a town of north-eastern France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Vosges, 33 m. E.S.K. of Epinal by rail. Pop. (1906) 
of the town, 3993 ; of the commune, 10,041. Gerardmer is 
beautifully situated at a height of 2200 ft. at the eastern end 
of the small Lake of G6rardmer (285 acres in extent) among 
forest-clad mountains. It is the chief summer-resort of the 
French Vosges and is a centre for excursions, among which may 
be mentioned those to the Hohneck (4481 ft.), the second 
highest summit in the Vosges, the Schlucht, the mountain pass 
from F'rance to Germany, and, nearer the town, the picturesque 
defile of Granges, watered by the Vologne, which at one point 
forms the cascade known as the Saut des Cuves. The town 
itself, in which the chief object of interest is the huge lime-tree 
in the market-place, carries on cloth-weaving, bleaching, wood¬ 
sawing and the manufacture of wooden goods; there is trade 
in the cheeses (gcromis) manufactured in the neighbourhood. 
Girardmer is said to owe its name to Gerard of Alsace, ist duke 
of I-orraine, who in the nth century built a tower on the bank 
of the lake or mer, near which, in 1285, a new town was founded. 

GERASA (mod. Gerash or Jerash), a city of Palestine, and a 
member of the league known as the Decapolis {q.v.), situated amid 
the mountains of Gilead, about 1757 ft. above the sea, 20 m. 
from the Jordan and 21 m. N. of Philadelphia. Of its origin 
nothing IS known ; it has beeili suggested that it represents 
the biblical Ramoth Gilead. From Josephus we learn that it 
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WB8 captured by Alexander Jannaeui (r. 8.^ b.c.), rebuilt by the 
Romans (r. a.d. 65), bumirf by the Jews in revenge for the 
massacre at Giesarea, and again plundered and depopulated 
by Annius, the general of Vespasian ; but, in spite of Uiese 
disasters, it was still in the ind and 3rd centuries of the Christian 
era one of the wealthiest and most flourishing cities of Palestine. 
It was a centre of Greek civilization, devoted especially to the 
worship of Artemis, and producing famous teachers, of whom 
•Stephen the Uyzantine mentions Ariston, Keiykos and Plato. 
As late as 1121 the soldiers of Haldwin II, found it defended by 
a castle built by a king of Damascus ; but at the beginning of 
the following century the Arabian geographer Yaqut speaks of 
it as deserted and overthrown. The ruins of Jeraah, <liscovered 
about i8ob, and since then frequently visited and described, 
still attest the splendour of the R oman city. Tlicy are distributed 
along botli bflriks of the Kerwan, a brook which flows .south 
through the \Vadi-cd-l)er to join the Zerka or Jabhok; but all 
the principal building.s arc situated on the level ground to the 
right of the stream. The town walls, which can .still be traced 
and indeed are partly standing, had a circuit of not more than 
2 m., and the main street was less than half a mile in length ; 
but remains of buildings on the road for fully a mile beyorul the 
south gate, show that the town had outgrown the limit of its 
fortifiaitions. The most striking feature of the ruins is the pro- 1 
fusion of coluiTuis, no fewer tlum 230 being ev-en now in position : ' 
the inain street i.s a continuous colotmade, a large part of which 
IS still entire, and it terminates to the south in a forum of similar 
formation. Among the public buildings still recognizable arc a 
theatre capable of accommodating 6000 spectators'; a naiimachia 
(circus for naval combats) and several temples, of which the 
largest was probably the grandest structure in the dtv, possessing 
a portico of Corinthian pillars 38 ft. high. The desolation of 
the city is probably due to earthquake; and the absence of 
Moslem erections or restorations seems to show that the disaster 
took place before the Mahommedan period. 

lliB town is now occupied by a colony of Circassians, whose 
houses have been built with materials from the earlier buildings, 
and there has been much destruction of the interesting ruins.' 

The country of the Gerasenes ” (Matt, viii, 28 and parallels • 
other readings, Gadarencs, Gergosenes) must be looked for in 
another quartcr-on the E. coast of the Sen of Galilee, probablv 
in the neighbourhood of the modem Khersa (C. W. Wilson in 
Jiectmtryof Jerusalem, p. (R A S M 1 

GERAULT-RICHAHD. ALFRED LfiON (i860- ), French 

journalist and politician, was bom at BomiiUble in the depart¬ 
ment of Sarthe, of a peasant family. He began life as a working 
upholsters, first at Mans, then at Paris (1880), where his peasant 
and socialist songs soon won him fame in the Montmartre quarter. 
Lissagaray, the communist, offered him a position on La Betaille, 
and he became a regular contributor to the advanced journals’ 
especially to La Petite Ripublique, of which he became editorein- 
chief in 1897. In 1893 he founded Le Chambard, and was ira- 
pnsoned for a year (1894) on account of a personal attack upon 
the president, Casimir-P^rier. In January 1895 elected 

to the chamber us a Socialist for the thirteenth arrondissement 
of Puns. He was defeated at the elections of 1898 at Paris, 
but wa.s re-elected in 1902 and in 1906 by the colony of 
Guadeloupe. 

OERBER, ERNST LUDWIG (174^*1819), German musician, 
author of a famous dictionary of musicians, was bom at Sonders- 
hausen in the principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen on 
the 29th of September 1746. His father, Henry Nicolas Gerber 
(1702-1775), a piipil of J. S. Bach, was an organist and composer 
of some distinction, and under his direction Ernst Ludwig at 
w early age had made great progress in his musical studies. 

In 1765 he went to Leipzig to study law, but the claims of music, 
which liad gained additional strengtli from his aoquaintancffihip 
with J. A. Hiller, soon came to occupy almost his sole attention. 

On h»s return to Sondershausen he was appointed music teacher 
to the children of the prince, and in 1775 he succeeded his father 
M court organist. Afterwards he devoted much of his time to 
the study of the literature and history of music, and with this 


view he made himself master of several modem languages. His 
Histarisch-biographisches Lexikon dcr TonkunsUer appeared in 
1790 wid 1792 in two volumes; and the first volume of what 
, was virtually an improved and corrected edition of tliis work 
; wa.s pubhshed in 1810 under the title Neues historischrbio- 
graphisches Lexikon der Tonkiinstler, followed by other three 
volumes in 1812, 1813 and 1814. Gerber also contributed a 
number of papers to musical periodicals, and published several 
minor musical compositions. He died at .Sondershausen on tlw 
30th of June 1819. 

OERBERON, GABRIEL (1628-1711), PVeiich Jansenist monk 
was born on the j2th of August .1628 at St Calais, in the depart¬ 
ment of Sarthe. At the age of twenty he took tlie vows of the 
Benedicline order at abbey of Ste Melaine, Rennes, and after- 
w^ds taught rlietoric and philosophy in sovenil monasteries. 
His open advocacy of Jansenist opinions, however, caused his 
superiors to relegate him to the most ooscure houses of the order 
and finally to keep him under surveillance at the abbey of St 
Gennain-dea-I*r6s at Paris. Here he wrote a defence of the 
doctrine of the Real Presence agamst the Calvinists in the form 
of an apology for Rupert, abbot of Deutz (Apologia pro Ruperlo 
abbale Tuitensi, Paris, 1OO9). In 1676 he published at Brussels, 
under tlie name of “ Sieur Flore de Ste I'oi ” his Miroir de la 
piiie chretienne, an enlarged edition of which appeared at Lidge 
m the following year. I'his was condemned by certain arch¬ 
bishops and theologians as the repetition of the five condemned 
propositions of Jansen, and Gerberon defended it, under the 
name of “ Abbe Valentin ” in Le Miroir sans taehe (Paris, 1680). 
He had by this time aroused against him the full fury of Uie 
Jesuits, and at tlieir instigation a royal provost was sent to 
Corbie to arrest him. He had, however, just time to escape, 
Md fled to die Low Countries, where he lived in various towns. 
He was invited by the Jansenist clergy to Holland, where he 
wrote another controversial work agamst the Protestants: 
D'/ense de, I'Eglise Ramain contre la ealomnie des Protestants 
(Cologne, 1688-1691). This produced unpleasantne.ss with the 
Reformed cleigy, and feeling himself no longer safe he returned 
he published his history of Jansenism 
t^istoire grnerale du Jansenisme), a dry work, by which, however, 
ho IS best remembered. He adhered firmly to the Augustinian 
doctrine of Predestination, and on the 30th of May 1703 he was 
arrested at Brussels at the instance of the archbishop of Molines, 
and ordered to subscribe the condemnation of the five sentences 
of Jansen. On hi.s refusal, he was handed over to his siijierior.'i 
and imprisoned in the citadel of Amiens and atterwurd.s at 
Vincennes. Every sort of pressure was brought to bear ujicn 
him to make his submission, and at last, broken in health and 
•spirit, he consented to sign a formula which the cardinal de 
Noailles claimed os a recantation. Upon this he was released 
in 1710. The first use he mode of his freedom was to write a 
work (which, however, his friends prudently prevented him from 
publishing), if Vnine Triomphe du cardinal de Noailles, containing 
a virtual withdrawal of the compulsory recantation. He died 
at the abbey of St Denis on the 29111 of March 1711. 

6EMERT, IMRTIN (1720-1793), German theologian, 
historian and writer on music, belonged to the noble fami^ of 
Gerbert von Hornau, and was bom at Horb on tlie Neckar, 
Wiirttemberg, on the 12th (or nth or 13th) of August 1720. 

He was educated at Freiburg in the Breisgau, at Klmgenau in 
Switzerland and at the Benedictine abbey of St Blasien in the 
Black Forest, where in 1737 he took the vows. In 1744 he was 
ordained priest, and immediately afterwards appointed professor, 
first of philosophy and later of theology. Between 1754 and 
1764 he published a series of theological treatises, their main 
tendency being to modify the rigid scholastic system by an 
appeal to the Fathers, notably Augustine; from 1759 to 176a 
he travdled in Germany, Italy and France, mainly with a view 
to exiwining the collections of documents in the various monastic 
libraries. In 1764 he was elected prince-abbot of St Blasien, 
and proved himself a model ruler both as abbot and piince. 

His examination of archives during his travels had awakened 
in him a taste for historical research, and under his rule St 
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Blasien became a notable centre of the methodical study of 
history ; it was here that Marquard Herrgott wrote his Monu- 
menta damns Austriacae, of which the first two volumes were 
edited, for the second edition, by Gerlxsrt, who also published a 
Codex epistolaris Rvdolpki 1 ., Komani regis (1772) and De 
Rudolpko Suevico comite de Rkinjelden, duce ei rege, deque ejus 
familia (1785). It was, however, in sacramental theology, 
litnrgiology, and notably ecclesiastical music that Gerbert was 
mainly interested. In 1774 he published two volumes De lantu 
etmnsica sacra; in i-jtt ,MonumentaveLerislilurgiae Alemannicac; 
and in 1784, in three volumes, Scriptores ecdesiasUci de musica 
sacra, a collection of the principal writers on church music from 
the 3rd century till tlie invention of printing. The materbds 
for this work he had gathered during his travels, and although 
it contains many textual errors, its publication has been of great 
impwrtanec for the history of music, by preserving writings 
which might either have perished or remained unknown. His 
interest in music led to his acquaintance with the composer 
Gluck, who became his intimate friend. 

As a prince of the Empire Gerbert was devoted to the interests 
of the house of Austria ; os a Benedictine abbot he was opposed 
to Joseph II.’s church policy. In the Eebronian controversy 
(see Febbonianism) he had early taken a mediating attitude, 
and it was largely due to his influence that Bishop llontheim 
had been induced to retract bis extreme views. 

In 1768 the abbey of St Blasien, with the library and cliurcb, 
was burnt to the ground, and the splendid new church which 
ruse on the ruins of the old (r783) remained until its destruction 
by fire in 1874,0! once a monument of Gerbert’s ta.ste in archi¬ 
tecture and of his Habsburg sympathies. It was at his request 
that it was made the mausoleum of all the Austriiiii princes 
buried outside Austria, whose remains were solemnly transferretl 
to its vaults. In connexion with its consecration he published 
his Hisloria Nigrae Silvae, ardinis S. Benedicli coloniae (3 veils., 
St Blasien, 1783). 

Gerbert, who was beloved and respected by Catholics and 
Protestants alike, died on the 3rd of May 17173. 

.See Joseph Bader Das ebemalige Klnsitr St Blasien und seine 
Gelekrtenakademie (Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1874), which contains 
a chronological Ii-st of Gerbert’s works. 

GEHBIL, or GERmuLK, the name of a group of .small, elegant, 
large-eyed, jumping rodents typified by the North African 
Gerbillus oegypliacus (or gerbillus), and forming a special sub¬ 
family, Gerbillinae, of the rat tribe or Mwidae. They are found 
over the desert districts of both Asia and Africa, and arc classed 
in Uie genera Gerbillus (or Tatera), Pachyuromys, Merioncs, 
Psammomys arul Rhombomys, with further divisions info sub- 
genera. They have elongated hind-limbs and long hairy tails ; 
and progress by leaps, in the same manner as jerboas, from which 
they differ in having five hind-toes. Tfie chtek-teeth hai'c tran.s- 
verse plates of enamel on the crowns ; tlie number of such plates 
diminishing from tlirec in the first tooth to one or one and a half 
in the third. The upper incisor teeth are generally marked by 
grooves. Gerbils are inhabitants of open sandy plains, where 
they dwell in burrows furnished with numerous exits, and con¬ 
taining large grass-lin'd chambers. The Indian G. indicus 
produces at least a dozen young at a birth. All arc more or less 
completely nocturnal. 

GEBENUK, the Somali name of a long-necked aberrant gazelle, 
commonly known as Waller’s gazelle {Lithocranius walleri), 
and ranging from Somaliland to Kilimanjaro. The long neck 
and limbs, coupled with peculiarities in the structure of the skull, 
entitle the gerenuk, which Ls a large species, to represent a genus. 
The horns of the bucks are heavy, and have a peculiar forward 
curvature at the tips ; the colour of the coat is red-fawn, with 
a broad brown band down the back. Gerenuk are browsing 
ruminants, and, in Somaliland, are found in small family-parties, 
and feed more by browsing on the branches and leaves of trees and 
shrubs than by grazing. Frequently they raise themselves by 
standing on their hind-legs with the fore-feet resting against the 
trunk of th"' tree on which they are feeding. Their usual pace is 
an awkward trot, not unlike that of a camel; and they seldom 1 


break into a gallop. The Somali form has been separated as 
L. sclateri, but is not more than a local rare. (See Antei.ope.) 

GERGOVIA (mod. Gergonie), in ancient geography, the chief 
town of the Arvenii, situated on n hill in the Auvergne, about 
8 m. from the Puy de Dome, France. Julius ('aesar attatdeed 
it in 52 B.C., but was beaten off ; some walls and earthworks 
seem still to sundve from this period. I..ater, when Gaul had been 
subdued, the place was dismimlled and its Gaulish inhabitants 
resettled 4 m. away in the plain at the new Roman city of 
Augustonemetum (mod. Clermont-Peirand). 

GERHABD, FRIEDRICH WILHELM EDUARD (1795-1867). 
German archaeologist, was bom at Posen on the zytli of 
November 1705, and was eduaited at Breslau and Berlin. The 
reputation he acquired by his Lectwnes Apellatiianae (1816) 
led soon afterwards to his being appointed prjjfessor at the 
gymnasium of Posen. On resigning tliat office in iSjt;, on 
account of weakness of the eyes, he went in 1822 to Rome, where 
he remained for fifteen years. He contributed to Plalner’s 
Besekreibung der Stadt Rom, then under the dirifction of Bunsen, 
iind was one of the pnncipal originators and during his residence 
in Italy director of the lustiluiu di corrispondenza arclieulngica, 
founded at R .ane in 1828. Returning to Germany in 1837 he was 
appointed archaeologist at the RoyaJ Museum of Berlin, and in 
1844 was chosen a member of the Academy of ScietKes, and a pro- 
fes.sorin the university. He died at Berlin on tlie 121b of May 1867. 

Be^ides a large number of urch.veolugical papers m periodicals, in 
the Anutth of Uie Institute of Itome, and m the Transaetioiis ot the 
Berlin Academy, and several illustratorl catalogues of Greek, Roman 
and other antiquities in the Berlin, Naples and V.atican Mnseums, 
Gerli.H'it was the ,-orthor of lh<' following works' /tnlike FMdwerke 
(Htnttgart, 1827-1844) ; Auserk seni grteck. l'fl,w«(»f<fcr (1839^1838); 
Blrusktsihe Spiegel (x83p-i8b3) ; Hyperborctsiti-rimi. Siudien ^vol. i., 
j r833 ; vol. ii., 1S32) ; I’tudromus l\ Hiislerklitrung (Stutt- 

gai'l and Thbingen, 1828) ; ntuiGrierh. Mythologie {tHnj 1833). Hts 
Gesammelle akademisrhe Ahhimdlungen und kleine Sekrtften were 
published posthumously in 2 vols., Berlin, 1867. 

GERHARD, JOHANN (1582-1637), Lutheran divine, was bom 
in Quedlinbtirg on the i7tli of Octolrer 1582. In his fifteenth 
year, during a dangerous illness, he came under the personal 
influence of Johann Arndt, author of Das wakre Chnslenihum, 
and resolved to study for the church. He entered the university 
of Wittenberg in 1599, and first studied philosophy. He also 
attended lectures in theolog)’, but, a relative having persuaded 
him to cliangp his subject, he studied medicine for two years. 
In 1603, however, he re.suined his theological reading at Jena, 
and in the following year received a new impulse from J. W. 
Winckelmann (1551-1626) and Balthasar Mentzer (1565-1627) 
at Marburg. Having graduated and liegim to give lectures at 
Jena in 1605, he in t6o6 accepted the invitation of John Cisimir, 
duke of Coburg, to the superintendency of Heldburg and master¬ 
ship of the gymnasium ; soon afterwards he became general 
superintendent of the duchy, in which capacity he was engaged 
in the practical work of ecclesiastical organization until 1616, 
when he became theological professor at Jena, where the re¬ 
mainder of his life was siient. Here, with Johann Major and 
Johann Himmel, he formed the “Trias Johannea.” Though 
still comparatively young, Gerhard had already come to be 
regarded a.s the greatest living theologian of Protestant Germany ; 
in the numerous “ disputations ’’ of the period he was always 
prota^nist, while on all public and domestic questions touching 
on religion or morals his advice wa.s widely sought, it is recorded 
that during the course of his lifetime he had received repeated 
calls to almost every university in Germany (c.g. Giessen, Altdorf, 
Helmstiidt, Jena, Wittenberg), as well b.s to Upsala in Sweden. 
He died in Jena on the 20th of August 1637. 

His writings arc numerous, alike in cxegrtlcal, polenrieal, dog¬ 
matic and practical theology. To the first category belong the 
Commentarius in harmoniam kistoriae evangelicat de passtone Chrish 
(1617), the Comment, super prtorem D. Petn eptslolam (164J), and 
also his commentaries on Genesis (1637) and on Deuteronomy 
(t658). Of a controversial character are tlie Cnnfessio Catholiea 
(1633-1637), an extensive work which seeks to prove the evangelical 
and catholic character of the doctrine of the Augsburg Confession 
from the wwtmgs of approved Ronw Catholic authors; and the 
Loci communes theoiogtei (1610-162^, bis principal contribution 
I to science, in which Lutheranism is expounded ’’ nervo.se. Bolide, 
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et copioM," in fact with a fulness of learning, a force of logic and 
a minuteness of detail that had never before been approached. 
The Mtdilaiiones sacrae (1606), a work expressly devoted to the 
uses of Christian edification, has been irequeni^ reprinted in Latin 
and has been translated into most of the European languages, 
including Greek. The English translation by R. Wintcrton (1031) 
has passM through at least nineteen editions. There is also an 
edition by W. Papillon in English blank verso (iSoi). His life, 
Vita Joh. Gtrhardi, was published by E. R. Fischer in I 7 * 3 i 
C. J. Bdttcher, Das Leben Dr Johann Gerhards, in 1858. See aLso 
W. Ga.ss, Gescnichte der protsstantischen Dogmaiih (1854-1867), and 
the article in the A Ugtmetnr deulsche Biographit. 

GERHARDT, CHARLES FR£d£R 1C (1816-1856), French 
chemist, was bom at Straasburg on the 21st of August 1816. 
After attending the gymnasium at Strassburg and the pwlytechnic 
at Karlsruhe, he was sent to the school of commerce at Leipzig, 
where he stufjjed chemistry under Otto Erdmann. Returning 
home in 1854 he entered hi.s father’s white lead factory, but soon 
found that business was not to hi.s liking, and after a sharp 
disagreement with his father enlisted in a cavalry regiment. 
In a few months military life became equally distasteful, and he 
purchased his discharge with the assistance of Liebig, with whom, 
after a short interval at Dresden, he went to study at Giessen 
in 1856. But his stay at Giessen was also short, and in 1837 
he re-entered the factory. Again, however, he quarrelled with 
his father, and in 1838 went to Paris with introductions from 
Liebig. There he attended Jean Baptiste Dumas’ lectures and 
worked with Auguste Cahours (1813-1891) on essential oils, 
especially cumin, in Michel Eugene Chcvreul’s laboratory, while 
he earned a precarious living by teaching and making translations 
of some of Liebig’s writings. In 1841, by the influence of Dumas, 
he was charged with the duties of the chair of chemistry at the 
Montpellier faculty of sciences, becoming titular professor in 
1844. In 1842 he annoyed his friends in Paris by the matter and 
manner of a paper on the classification of organic compounds, 
and in 1845 he and his opinions were the subject of an attack 
by Liebig, unjustifiable in its personalities but not altogether 
surprising in view of his wayward disregard of his patron’s 
advice. The two were reconciled in 1850, but his faculty for 
disagreeing with his friends did not make it easier for him to 
^t another appointment after resigning the chair at Montpellier 
m 1851, especially as he was unwilling to go into the provinces. 
He obtained leave of absence from Montpellier in 1848 and from 
that year till 185^5 resided in Paris. During that period he 
established an “ Ecole de chimie pratique ” of which he had 
great hopes; but these were disappointed, and in 1855, after 
refusing the offer of a chair of chemistry at the new Zurich 
Polytechnic in 1854, he accepted the professorships of chemistry 
at the Faculty of Sciences and the Ecole Polytechnique at 
Strassburg, where he died on the 19th of August in the following 
year. Although Gerhardt did some noteworthy experimental 
work—for instance, his preparation of acid anhydrides in 1852— 
his contributions to chemistry consist not so much in the dis¬ 
covery of new facts as in the introduction of new ideas that 
vitalized and organized an inert accumulation of old facts. 
In particular, with his fellow-worker Auguste Laurent (1807- 
1853), he did much to reform the methods of chemical formula¬ 
tion by insisting on the distinction between atoms, molecules 
and equivalents; and in his unitary system, directly opposed 
to the dualistic doctrines of Berzelius, he combined Dumas’ 
substitution theory with the old radicle theory and greatly 
extended the notion of types of structure. His chief works were 
Prkis de ehimie organique (1844-1845), and Traiti de ehimie 
orgatiique (1853-18 "ifi). 

See Charlts Gerhardt, sa vi^ son txuvre, $a correspondance, by 
his son, Charles Gerhardt, and £. Grimaux (Paris, 1900). 

GERHARDT, PAUL (c. 1606-1676), German hymn-writer, 
was born of a good middle-class family at Grafenhainichen, a 
small town on the railway between Halle and Wittenberg, in 
1606 or 1607—some authorities, indeed, give the date March 12, 
1607, but neither the year nor the day is accurately known. 
His education appears to have been retarded by the troubles 
of the period, the Thirty Years’ War having b^n about the 
time he reached his twelfth year. After completing his studies 
for the church he is known to have lived for some years at 
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Berlin as tutor in the family of an advocate named Berthold, 
whose daughter he subsequently married, on receiving his first 
ecclesiastic^ appointment at Mittelwald (a small town in the 
neighbourhood of Berlin) in 1651. In 1657 he accepted an 
invitation as “ diaconus ” to the Nicolaikirche of Berlin ; but, 
in consequence of his uncompromising Lutheranism in refusing 
to accept the elector Frederick William’s “ syncretistic ” edict 
of 1664, he was deprived in 1666. Though absolved from 
submission and restored to office early in the following year, on 
the petition of the citizens, his conscience did not allow him to 
retain a post which, as it appeared to him, could only be held on 
condition of at least a tacit repudiation of the Formula Concordiae, 
and for upwards of a year he lived in Berlin without fixed employ¬ 
ment. In 1668 he was appointed archdeacon of Liibben in the 
duchy of Saxe-Mersebuig, where, after a somewhat sombre 
ministry of eight years, he died on the 7 th of June 1676. Gerhardt 
is the greatest hymn-writer of Germany, if not indeed of Europe. 
Many of his best-known hymns were originally published in 
various church hymn-lxioks, as for example in that for Branden¬ 
burg, which appeared in 1658; others first saw the light in 
Johann Criiger’s GeisUiche Kirchenmelodien (1649) and Praxis 
pielatis melica (1656). The first complete set of them is the 
Geisllichc Andachten, published in 1666-1667 by Ebeling, music 
director in Berlin. No hymn by Gerhardt of a later date than 
1667 is known to exist. 

The life of Gerhardt has been written by Roth (1829), by Lang- 
becker (1841), by Schultz (1842), by Wildenhalm (1845) and by 
Bachmann (1863) ; also by Kraft in Ersch u. Gruber’s A tig. Encycl. 
(1855). The best modem edition of the hymns, published by 
Wackernagel in 1843, has often been reprinted. There is an English 
translation by Kelly (Paul Gerhardt's Spiritual Songs, 1867). 

GfiRICAULT, JEAN LOUIS ANDRfi THEODORE (1791-1824), 
French painter, the leader of the French realistic school, was 
born at Rouen in 1791. In 1808 he entered the studio of cWles 
Vernet, from which, in 1810, he passed to that of Gu6rin, whom 
he drove to despair by his passion for Rubens, and by the un¬ 
orthodox manner in which he persisted in interpreting nature. 
Atthc Salon of 1812 Gericaultattracted attention by his “ Officier 
de Chasse.urs k Cheval ” (Louvre), a work in which he personified 
the cavalty in its hour of triumph, and turned to account the 
solid training received from Gu6rin in rendering a picturesque 
point of view which was in itself a protest against the cherished 
convictions of the pseudo-classical school. Two years later 
(1814) he re-exhibited this work accompanied with the reverse 
picture “ Cuirassier bless6 ” (Louvre), and in both subjects 
called attention to the interest of contemporary aspects of life, 
treated neglected types of living form, and exhibited that 
mastery of and delight in the horse which was a feature of his 
character. Disconcerted by the tempest of contradictory 
opinion which arose over these two pictures, G^ricault gave way 
to his enthusiasm for horses and soldiers, and enrolled himself 
in the mousquelaires. During the Hundred Days he followed 
the king to Bethune, but, on his regiment being disbanded, 
eagerly returned to his profession, left France for Italy in 1816, 
and at Rome nobly illustrated his favourite animal by his great 
painting “ Course des Chevaux Libres.” Returning to Paris, 
G6ricault exhibited at the Salon of 1P19 the “ Radeau de la 
M6duse ” (Louvre), a subject which not only enabled him to 
prove his zealous and scientific study of the human form, but 
contained those elements of the heroic and pathetic, as existing 
in situations of modem life, to which he had appealed in his 
earliest productions. Easily depressed or elated, G6ricault 
took to heart the hostility which this work excited, and passed 
nearly two years in London, where the “ Radeau ” was exhibited 
with success, and where he executed many series of admirable 
lithographs now rare. At the close of 1822 he was again in Paris, 
and produced a great quantity of projects for vast compositions, 
models in wax, and a horse icorchi, as preliminary to the produc¬ 
tion of an equestrian statue. His health was now completely 
undermined by various kinds of excess, and on the 26th of 
January 1824 he died, at the age of thirty-three. 

Giricault's biography, accompanied by a catalogue raisonni of 
his works, was publishra by M. C. Climcnt in 1868. 
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OERIZIM, a mountain in the hiil-country of Samaria, 2849 ft. 
above the sea-level, and enclosing, with its companion Ebal, 
the valley in which lies the town of Niblus (Shechem). It is the 
holy place of the community of the Samaritans, who hold that 
it was tlie scene of the sacrifice of Isaac—^a tradition accepted 
by Dean Stanley but no other western writers of importance. 
Here, on the formal entrance of the Israelites into the possession 
of the Promised l.and, were pronounced the blessings connected 
with a faithful observance of the law (Josh. viii. 33, 34 ; cf. 
Deut. xi. 29, 30, xxvii. 12-26), the six tribes, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, Joseph and Henjamin, standing here for the 
purpose while the remaining tribes stood on Ebal to accept 
the curses attached to specific violations thereof. Gcrizim was 
probably chosen as the mount of blessing as being on the right 
hand, the fortunate side, of a spectator facing east. The counter¬ 
suggestion of Eusebius and Jerome that the Ebal and Gcrizim 
associated with this solemnity were not the Shechem mountains 
at all, but two small hills near Jericho, is no longer considered 
important. From this mountain Jotham spoke his parable to 
the elders of Shechem (Judg. ix. 7). Manasseh, the son of the 
Jewish high-priest in the days of Nehemiah, married the daughter 
of Sanballat and, about 432 b.c., erected on this mountain a 
temple for the Samaritans ; it was destroyed by Hyreanus about 
300 years afterwards. Its site is a small level plateau a little 
under the summit of the mountain. Close to this is the place 
where the Passover is still annually celebrated in exact accordance 
with the rites prescribed in the Pentateuch. f)n the summit of 
the mountain, which commands a view embracing the greater 
part of Palestine, are a small Moslem shrine and the ruins of a 
castle probably dating from Justinian's time. There was an 
octagonal Byzantine chinch here, but the foundations alone, 
remain. Josephus describes it as the highest of the mountains of 
Samaria, but Ebal and Tell Azur are bolli higher. (R. A. S. M.) 

GEBLACHE, £TIENNE CONSTANTIN, Baron uk (1785- 
1871), Belgian politician and historian, was born at Biourge, 
Luxemburg, on the 24th of December 1785. He studied law 
in Paris and practised there for some time, but settled at Liege 
after the establishment of the kingrlom of the Netherlands. 
As member of the states-general he was tin energetic member 
of the opposition, and, though he repudiated an ultramontane 
policy, he supported the alliance of the extreme Catholics with 
the Liberal party, which paved the way for the revolution of 
1830. On the outbreak of disturbance in August 1830 he still, 
however, thought the Orangc-Nassau dynasty and the union 
with the Dutch states essential; but his views changed, and, 
after holding various offices in the provisional government, he 
became president of congress, and brought forward the motion 
inviting Leopold of Saxc-Coburg to become king of the Belgians. 
In 1832 he was president of the chamber of representatives, and 
for thirty-five years he presided over the court of appeal. He 
presided over the Catholic congresses held at Malines between 
1863 and 1867. That his early Liberal views underwent some 
modification is plain from the Conservative principles enunciated 
in his Essai sur le nwuvemrnt des partis en Belgique (Brussels, 
1852). As an historian his work was strongly coloured by his 
anti-Dutch prejudices and his Catholic predilections. His 
Histoire des Pays-Bas depuu 1814 jusquen /Sjo (Brussels, 2 
vols., 1839), which reached a fourth edition in 1875, was a piece 
of special pleading against the Dutch domination. The most 
important of his other works were his Histoire de Liege (Brussels, 
1843) and his itudes sur Salluste et sur quelques-uns des principaux 
historiens de I’antiquite (Brussels, 1847). 

A complete edition of his works (6 vols., Brussels, 1874-1873) 
contains a biography by M. Thonissen. 

GERLE, CHRISTOPHE ANTOINE (1736-r. 1801), French 
revolutionist and mystic, was bom at Riom in Auvergne. Enter¬ 
ing the Carthusian order early in life, he became prior of lAval- 
Dieu in Perche, and afterwards of Pont-Sainte-Marie at Moulins. 
Elected deputy to the states-general in 1789, Gerle became very 
popular, and though he had no seat in the assembly until after 
the Tennis Court oath, being only deputy suppliant, he is repre¬ 
sented in David’s classic painting as taking part in it. In 1792 


he was chosen elector of Paris. In the revolutionary turmoil 
Gerle developed a strong vein of mysticism, mingled with ideas 
of reform, and in June 1790 the prophetic powers of Suzanne 
Labrousse (1747-1821), a visionary who had predicted the 
Revolution ten years before, were brought by him to the notice 
of the Convention. In Paris, where he lived first with a spiritual¬ 
istic doctor and afterwards, like Robespierre, at the house of a 
cabinetmaker, his mystical tendencies were strengthened. The 
insane fancie.s of Catherine Theot, a convent serx’ant turned 
prophetes.s, who proclaimed herself the Virgin, the “ Mother of 
God " and the " new Eve," were eminently attractii e to Gerle ; 
in the person of Robespierre he recognized the Messiah, and at the 
meetings of the Theotists he officiated with the aged prophetess 
as co-president. But the activities of Catherine and her adepts 
were short-lived. Phe Theotists’ cult of Robespierre was a 
weapon in the hanrls of his opponents : and shortly after the 
festival of the Suiiremc Being, \'udier made a report to the 
Convention calling lor the prosecution of Catherine, Gerle and 
others as fanatics and conspirators. They were arrested, thrown 
into prison and, in the contusion of Robespierre's fall, apparently 
forgotten. Catherine died in prison, but Gerle, released by the 
Directory, became one of the editors of the Messager du son, and 
was afterwards in the office of Pierre B(''nfzecli (1775-1802), 
minister of the interior. Having ri'nouneed his monastic \’ows 
in Paris, he is thought to have married, towards the close of 
his life, Christine Raffet, aunt of the artist Denis Raffet. The 
date of his death is uncertain. 

GERMAN BAPTIST BRETHREN, or German Brethren, a 
sect of American Baptists which originated in Germany, and 
whose membcr.s are popularly known in the United States as 
“ Dunkers,” “ Dunkards ” or “ Tunkers,” corrujitions of the 
German verb timketi, " to dip," in recognition of the sect’s 
continued adherence to the practice of trine immersion. Tlie 
sect was the outcome of one of the many Pietistic movements 
of the 17th century', and was founded in 1708 by Andrew Mack 
of Swartzenau, Germany, and seven of his followers, upon the 
general issue that both the Lutheran and Reformed chtirches 
were taking liberties with the literal teachings of the Scripttires. 
The new suet was scarcely organized in Germany when its members 
were compelled by persecution to take refuge in Holland, whence 
they emigrated to Pennsylvania, in small companies, lietween 
1710 and 1729. ITic first congregation in America was organ¬ 
ized on Christmas Day 1723 by Peter Becker at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, and here in 1743 Christopher Sauer, one of the 
sect’s first pastors, and a printer by trade, printed the first 
Bible (a few copies of which are still in existence) published in a 
Euro])ean language in America. From Pennsylvania the sect 
spread cliiefly westward, and, after various vicissitudes, caused 
by defections and divisions due to doctrinal differences, in 1908 
were most numerous in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Mis.souri, Nebraska, Kansas and North 
Dakota. 

There is much uncertainty about the early theological history 
of the sect, but it is probable that Mack and his followers were 
influenced by both the Greek Catholics and the Waldensians. 
P. H. Bashor in his historical sketch, read before the World’s Fair 
Congress of the Brethren Church (1894), says : " From the history 
of extended labour by Greek missionaries, from the active pro¬ 
paganda of doctrine by scattered Waldensian refugees, through 
parts of Germany and Bavaria, from the credence that may 
generally be given to local tradition, and from the strong simi¬ 
larity between the three churches in general features of circum¬ 
stantial service, the conclusion, without additional evidence, is 
both reasonable and natural that the founders of the new church 
received their teaching, their faith and much of their church 
idea from intimate acquaintance with the established usages of 
both societies, and from their amplification and enforcement 
by missionaries and pastors. ... In doctrine the church has 
been from the first contentious for believers’ baptism, holding 
that nowhew in the New Testamenlican be found any authority 
even by inference, precept or example for the baptism of infante. 
On questions of fundamental doctrine they held to the belief 
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in one self-existing supreme ruler of the Universe—the Divine 
Godhead—the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit—the tri¬ 
personality.” Hence their practice! of triple immersion, which 
provides that the candidate shall kneel in the water and be 
immersed, face first, three times—in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. (J'Vom this practice the sect 
received the less commonly used nickname “ Dompelaers,” 
meaning “ tumblers.”) They accept implicitly and literally the 
New Teslament a.s the infallible guide in spiritual matters, 
holding it to be the inspired word of God, revealed through Jesus 
(lirist and, by inspiration, through the Apostles. They also 
Iwlievf in the inspiration of the Old Testament. In their cele¬ 
bration of the communion service they aim exactly to imitate 
the forms observed by Christ. It is celebrated in the evening, 
and is acconywnied by the ancient love feast (partaken by all 
communicants sealed at a common table), by the ceremony of 
the washing of feet and by the salutation of the holy ki. 58 , the 
three last-named ceremonies being observed by the sexes separ¬ 
ately. They pray over their sick and, when so requested, 
anoint them with oil. They are rigid non-resistants, and will 
not tx;ar arms or study the art of war; they refuse to take oaths, 
and discountenance going to law over issues that can possibly 
l)C settled out of the courts. The taking of interest was at first j 
forbidden, but that prohibition is not now insisted upon. They 
“ testify ” against the use of intoxicating liquor and tobacco, 
and advocate simplicity in dre.ss. In its earlier history the sect 
opposed voting or taking any active part in political affairs, but 
these restrictions have (|uitc generally disappeared. Similarly 
the earlier prejudice against higher education, and the mainten¬ 
ance of institutions for tliat purpose, has given place to greater 
liberality along those lines. In 1782 the sect forbade slave- 
holding by its members. 

The church officers (generally unpaid) comprise bishops (or 
ministers), elders, teachers, deacons (or visiting brethren) and 
deaconesses—chi^y aged women who are permitted at times 
to take leading parts in church services. The bishops are chosen 
from the teacliers; they are itinerant, conduct marriage and 
funeral services, and are present at communions, at ordinations, 
when deacons are chosen or elected, and at trials for the ex¬ 
communication of members. The elders are the first or oldest 
teachers of congregations, for which there is no regular bishop. 
They have charge of the meetings of such congregations, and 
participate in excommunication proceedings, Iwsides which 
tliey preach, exhort, baptize, and nmy, when needed, take the 
offices of the deacons. The teachers, who are chosen by' vote, 
may also exhort or preach, when their sendees are needed for 
such purposes, and may, at the reque.st of a bishop, perform 
marriage or baptismal ceremonies. The deacons have general 
oversight of the material affairs of the congregation, and are 
especially charged wdth the care of poor widows and their children. 
In the discharge of these duties tliey are expected to visit eadi 
family in the. congregation at least once a year. The govern¬ 
ment of the church is chiefly according to the congregational 
principle, and the women have an equal voice with the men ; 
but annual meetings, attended by the bishops, teachers and 
other delegates from the several congregations arc held, and at 
these sessions the larger questions involving church polity are 
coasidered and decided by a committee of five bishops. 

An early secession from the general body of Hunkers was that 
of the Seventh Day Hunkers, whose distinctive principle was 
that the seventh day was the true Sabbath. Their founder 
was Johann Conrad Beisscl (1600-1768), a native of Ebcrbach 
and one of the first emigrants, who, after living as a hermit for 
several years on Mill Creek, lainoaster county, Pennsylvania, 
founded the sect (17*5), then again lived as a hermit in a cave 
(fonnerly occupied by another hermit, one Elimelech) on the 
(localico Creek in Pennsylvania, and in 17,12-1735 established a 
semi-monastic community (the “ Order of the ^litary ”) with a 
convent (the ” Sister House ”) and a monastery (the “ Brother 
House ”) at Ephrata, in what ,is now LancastCT county, about 
5.S m. W. by N. from Philadelphia. Among the industries of 
the men were printing (in both English and German), book- 


iiinding, tanning, quarrying, and the operation of a saw mill, 
a bark mill, and perhaps a pottery ; the women did embroidery, 
quilting, and engrossing in a beautiful but peculiar hand, known 
as Fracturschrift.* The monastic feature was gradually aban¬ 
doned, and in 1814 the Society was incorporated as the Seventh 
Hay Baptists, its affairs being placed in the hands of a board 
of trustees. More important in the history of the modern 
church was the secession, in the decade between 1880 and 1890, 
of the Old Order Brethren, who opposed Sunday Schools and 
the missionary work of the Brethren, in Asia Minor and India, 
and in several European countries; and also in 1882 of the 
radicals, or Progressives, who objected to a distinctive dres.s and 
to the absolute supremacy of the yearly conferences. Higher 
education was long forbidden and is consistently opposed by 
the Old Order. The same element in the Brethren opposed n 
census, but according to Howard Miller’s census of 1880 (Kecard 
of the Faithful) the number of Bunkers was 59,749 in that 
year ; by the United States census of 1890 it was then 73,795 ; 
the figures for 1904 are given by Henry King Carrol) in his 
“ Statistics of the Churches ” in the Christian Advocate (Jan. 
5, 1905): Conservatives, or German Baptist Brethren, 95,000 ; 
Old Order, 4000; Progres.sives or Brethren, 15,000; Seventh 
Bay, 194; total, 114,194. In 1909 the German Baptist Brethren 
had an estimated membership of approximately 100,000, and the 
Brethren of 18,000. The main body, or Conservatives, support 
schools at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania ; Mt. Morris, Illinois ; 
Lordsburg, California; McPherson, Kansas; Bridgewater, 
Virginia ; Canton, Ohio ; Chicago, Illinois ; North Manchester, 
Indiana; Plattsburg, Missouri; Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania ; 
Union Bridge, Maryland; and Fruitdale, Alabama. They 
have a publishing house at Elgin, Illinois, and maintain missions 
in Henmark, Sweden, France, Italy, India and China, The 
Progressives have a college, a theological .seminary and a publi.sh- 
ing house at Ashland, Ohio; and they carrj- on missionarj' 
work in Canada, South America and Persia, 

AuTHOKirres.—Lamech and Agrippa, Chroniron Ephratense, in 
German (Ephrata, Penn., 1786) and in English (Eancaster, iBSq) ; 
G. N, Falkenstein, ” The German Baptist Brethren, or Hunkers," 
part 8 of " Pennsylvanm: The German Influence in its Settlement 
and Development," in vol. x. of the Pennsylvania German Society, 
Proceedings and Addresses (Lancaster, Penn., 1900) ; Julius Friedrich 
Sochse., The German Sertanans of Pennsylvania, jy^s-jXoo; A 
Critical and Legendary History of the Ephrata Clvf^ter and the Hunkers 
(Philadelphia, 1.900); and John l.owis Gilhn, Ike Hmikeis ; A 
Snciologiial Interpretation (New York, 190&), a cioctoi's dissertation, 
with lull bibliography. 

GERMAN CATHOLICS (Drilschkafholiken), the name assumed 
in Germany towards the close of 1844 by certain dissentients 
from the Cliiirch of Rome. The most prominent leader of the 
German Catholic movement was Johann Ronge, a priest who 
in the SSchsische Valerlandshldtter for the 15th of October 1844 
made R vigorous attack upon Wilhelm Arnoldi, bishop of Trier 
since 1842, for having ordered (for the first time since 1810) the 
exposition of the “ holy coat of Trier,” alleged to be the seamless 
robe of Christ, an event which drew' countless pilgrims to the 
cathedral. Ronge, who had formerly been chaplain at Groltkaii, 
was then a schoolmaster at Laurahutte near the Polish border. 
The article made a great sensation, and led to Ronge’s excom¬ 
munication by the chapter of Breslau in Hecember 1844. The 
ex-priest received a large amount of public sympathy, and a 
dissenting congregation was almost immediately formed at 
Breslau with a very simple creed, in which the chief articles 
were belief in God the Father, creator and ruler of the universe ; 

> Beissel (known in the community as ‘‘ Friedsam ”) was their 
leader until his death; he published several collections of hymns. 
The atone over his grave bears the Inscription ; " Here rests an out¬ 
growth of the love of God, ' Friedaam,’ a Solitary Brother, after¬ 
wards a leader of the Solitary and the Congrogation of Grace in and 
around Ephrata . . . Fell asleep July 6, 1768, in the 52nd year of 
his spiritual life, but the 72nd year and fourth month of his natural 
life.*' The borough of Ephrata was sqiarated from the township 
in 1891, Pop. (1900) of the borough, 2431; of the towririiip, 2390. 
The '' Brother House ” and the ” Sister House ” are still standing 
(though in a dilapidated condition). In 1777, after the battle of 
Brandywine, many wounded American soldiers were nursed here by 
the Sisters, and about aoo ore buried here. 
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in Jesus Christ the Saviour, who delivers from the bondage of sin 
by his life, doctrine and death; in the operation of the Holy 
Ghost; in a holy, universal, Christian church; in forgiveness 
of sins and the life everlasting. The Bible was made the sole rule, 
luid all external authority was barred. Within a few weeks 
similar communities were formed at Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, 
Offenbach, Worms, Wiesbaden and elsewhere; and at a 
“ council ” convened at Leipzig at Easter 1845, twenty-seven 
congregations were represented by delegates, of whom onlv two 
or at most three were in clerical orders. 

Even before the beginning of the agitation led by Ronge, 
another movement fundamentally distinct, though in some 
respects similar, had been originated at Schneidemuhl, Rosen, 
under the guidance of Johann fzetski (1813-1893), also a priest, 
who had come into collision with the church authorities on the 
then ranch discussed question of 
mixed marriages, and also on that 
of the celibacy of the clergy. The 
result had been his suspension from 
ofTice in March 1844; his public 
withdrawal, along with twenty-four 
adherents, from the Roman com¬ 
munion in August ; his excom¬ 
munication ; and the formation, in 
October, of a “ Christian Catholic ' 
congregation which, while rejecting 
clerical celibacy, the use of Latin 
in public worship, and the doctrines 
of purgatory and transubslontia- 
tion, retained the Nicene theologv 
and the doctrine of the seven .sacra¬ 
ments. Czcr.ski had been at some of 
the sittings of the “German Catliolic” 
council of Leipzig; hut when a 
formula somewhat similar to that 
of Breslau had been adopted, he 
refused bis signature because the 
divinity of Christ had been ignored, 
and he and his congregation con¬ 
tinued to retain by preference the 
name of “ Christian tiatholics," 
which they had originally assumed. 

Of the German Catholic congrega¬ 
tions which had been represented at 
Leipzig some manifested a preference 
for the fuller and more iiositive creed 
of Schneidemuhl, but a great majority 
continued to accept the compara 
tivcly rationalistic position of the 
Breslau .school. The numlxT of these 
rapidly increased, and the congregii- 
tions .scattered over Germany num¬ 
bered nearly zoo. External and in¬ 
ternal checks, however, soon limited 
this advance. In Austria, and ulti¬ 
mately also in Bavaria, the usp of the 
name German Catholics was olT dally prohibited, that of “ Dis¬ 
sidents ” being substituted, while in ih-ussia, Baden and Saxony 
the adherents of the new creed were laid under various disabilities, 
being suspected both of undermining religion and of encouraging 
the revolutionary tendencies of the age. Rouge himself was a 
foremost figure in the troubles of 1848 ; after the dissolution of 
the Frankfort parliament he lived for some time in London, 
returning in i86t to Germany, He died at Vienna on the zOth of 
October 1887. In 1859 some of the German Cathohes entered 
into corporate union with the “ Free Congregations,” an associa¬ 
tion of free-thinking commupitjes that had since 1844 been 
gradually withdrawing from the orthodox Protestant (.'hurch, 
when the united- body took the title of “ The Religious Society 
of Free Congregations.” Before that time msiny pf the congrega¬ 
tions which were formed in 1844 and the years immediately 
follotying had been dissolved, including that of Schneidemuhl 
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itself, which ceased to exist in 1857. There are now only al>out 
2000 strict German Catholics, all in Saxony. The movement 
has been superseded by the Old Catholic (i/.r.) organization. 

Set- G. G. Gorvinus, Die Altsswn des Deuiwhkaih^iciAmus (1846): 
F. Kainpe, Das U^csen dcs DeuisMaihoUcisntus (i860) ; Findcl, 
Dcr Dcutschkaihotn.ismus in Sachsen (1895) ; Carl Iklirbt, in Herxog- 
HaucU's Rcalencyk, fur proi. 1 hcol. iv. 58 v 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA, a counirv occupying the cast- 
central portion of the African continent. The colony extends 
at its greatest length north to south from i° to ii” S., and west 
to cast from 30'’ to 40° IL It is bounded E. by the Indian Ocean 
(the coast-line extending from 4“ zo' to 10° 40' S.), N.E. and N. 
by British East Africa and Uganda, \V. by Belgian Congo, S.W. 
by Brilish Central .Mrica ami S. by Portuguese lutst Africa. 

Area and liomulnrut.. —On the north the bounilnrv line run': N.W. 
from the month of tlv' I'nilm river to loikc Jipv amk Jlount Kili- 


maiij.-U'o, itieluding both in the protectorate, ami tlicnce to Victoria 
Kyanza, cro.s.sing it at i" S., wliicli parallel it follow.s till it reaches 
30” E. In the west the frontier is as follows : From Ihc point of 
intorscclion of 1° ,S. anti 30" E., a line running ,S. and S.W. to the 
north-west end of Lake Kivu, thence across that lake near its 
we.stcm shore, and along the river Rusizi, which issues from it, to the 
spot where the Rusizi enters the north end of Lake Tanganyilta; 
along the middle line of Tanganyika to near its southern end, when 
it is deflected eastward to the point where the river Kahambo enter.s 
the lake (thu.s leaving the southern end of 'I'angaiiyiku to Great 
Britain). From this jjoint the frontier runs S.E. acros.s the plateau 
between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa, in its southern .section follow¬ 
ing Ibe course of tlic river hongwe. Thence it goes down the middle 
of Nyasa as far as n° 30' S. The .southern frontier goes direct 
from the last-named point eastward to the Rovuma river, winch 
separates German and Portuguese tcaitory. A little before Ihe 
Indian Ocean is reached tlie frontier is drfccled south .so as to leave 
the mouth of the Rovuma in German Eai^Africa. 'I'liese boundaries 
include an area of about 364,000 sq. m. (nearly double the sire of 
Germany), with a population estimated in lyto at 8,000,000. Of 
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these above 10,000 were Arab^i, Indians, Syrians and Goanwe, and 
3000 Europeans (over 2000 being Germans). The island 01 Mana 
(see below) is included in the protectorate. 

Physical Features .—The const of German East Africa 
spoken of as the Swahili coast, after the inhabitants of the .seaboard) 
i.s chi^y composed of coral, is little indente<l, and is generally low, 
partly sandy partly rich alluvial soil cov^ered with dense bush or 
inanortivis When' tlu- Arabs have established settlements the 
coco-palm and manRo tree introduced by them give variety to the 
vegetation. The coast plain is from lo to 30 m. wide and 620 m. 
long ■ it i.s bordered on the west by the precipitous eastern side o( 
the intenor ])latcau of Central Africa. This plateau, considerably 
tilted from its horizontal position, attains its highest elevation north 
of Lake Nyasa (see Livi.Nnsto.vn Mountains), wliere several peaks 
rise over 7000 ft., one to 1)600, while its mean altitude is about 
looo to 4000 it. From this region the country .slopes towards tlie 
north-west, and is not distinguished by any considerable mountain 
ranges. A deep narrow gorge, the so-called " eastern rift-valley,” 
traverses the fniddle of the plateau in a meridional direction. In 
the northern part of the country it spreads into several side valley.s, 
from one ol which rises the extinct volcano Kilimanjaro (a.t'.), the 
highest mountain in Africa (16,321 ft.). Its glaciers send down a 
thousand rills which combine to form the Pangani river. About 
.,0 m. west of Kilimanjaro is Mount Mem (14,933 ft.), another 
volcanic peak, with a doiihlc crater. The greater ste.epncs.s of its 
sides makes Mem in some asjiects a more striking object than its taller 
neighbour. South-east of Mount Kilimanjaro are the Pare Moun¬ 
tains and I'sambara highlands, separated from the roast by a com¬ 
paratively narrow strip of plain. 'I'o the south of the Usambara 
hills, and on the eastern edge of the plateau, are tlie mountainous 
regions of Ngiini (otherwise thiguru), U.segulia and Usagara. As 
already indicated, the .soiitliern half of Victoria Nyanza and the 
eastern shores, in whole or in jinrt, of Lakes Kivu, Tanganyika and 
Nyasa, are in German territory. (The lakes are separately de- 
scriinsl.) ISeveral smaller lakes occur in parts of the eastern rift- 
vallcy. Lake Kukwa (17.11.) north-west of Nyasa i,s pre.sumably 
only the renimuit of a much larger lake. Its extent varies with 
the rainfall ol each year, Nortli-west of Kilimanjaro is a sheet of 
water known as the Natron Lake from the mineral alkali it contains. 
In the northern jiart of the colony the Victoria Nyanza is the dominant 
physical feature. The western frontier coincides with part of the 
eastern wall of another depression, the Central African or Albertine 
rift-valley, in which he Tanganyika, Kivu and other lakes. Along 
the north-west frontier nortli of Kivu are volcanic peaks (see 
MniMBIRO). 

The country is well watered, but with the exception of the Ruflji 
the rivers, save for a few miles from their mouths, are unnavigable. 
The largest streams are the Rovuma and Rufiji (o-e.), both rising 
in the central plateau and flowing to the Indian Ocean. Next in 
importance is tW Pangani river, which, as stated.above, has its head 
springs on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. Flowing in a soiith-easterly 
(Urection it roaches the .sea after a cour.se of some 230 m. The 
Wami and Kingani, smaller streani.s, have their origin in the moun¬ 
tainous region fringing the central plateau, and reach the ocean 
opposite the island of Zanzibar. Of inland river systems there are 
four—one draining to Victoria Nyanza, another to Tanganyika, 
a third to Nyasa and a fourth to Rukwa. Into Victoria Nyanza 
are emptied, on the east, the waters of the Mori and many snaaller 
streams; on the west, the Kagera (i/.f'.), besides smaller rivers. 
Into Tanganyika flows the Malagarasi, a considerable river with 
many ^uents, draining the west-central part of the plateau. The 
Kalamlm river, a comparatively small stream near the southern 
end of Tanganyika, flows in a south-westerly direction. Not far 
from its mouth there is a magnificent fall, a large volume of water 
falling 600 ft. sheer over a rocky ledge of horse-shoe shape. Of 
the streams entering Nyasa the Songwe has been mentioned. The 
Ruhuhu, which enters Nyasa in 10° 30' S., and its tributaries 
drain a considerable area west of 36'^ E. The chief feeders of l^e 
Rukwa are the Saisi and the Rupa-Songwe. 

Mafia Island lies off the coast immediately north of 8' N. It 
has an area of 200 sq. m. The island is low and fertile, and exten¬ 
sively planted with coco-nut palms. It is continued southwards 
by an extensive reef, on which stands the chief village, Chobe, the 
residence of a few Arabs and Banyan traders. Chobe stands on a 
shMlow creek almost inacce.ssible to shiiroing. 

Gsofcigv,—The narrow foot-plateau of British East Africa broadens 
out to the south of Bagamoyo to a width of over 100 m. This is 
covered to a considerable extent by rocks of recent and late Tertiary 
ages. Older Tertiary rocks form the bluffs of Lindi. Cretaceous 
marls and limestones appear at intervals, extending in places to the 
edge of the upper plateau, and arc extensively developed on the 
Makonde plateau. They arc underlain by Jurassic rocks, from 
beneath wmch sandstones and shales yielding Ghssopteris browniana 
var. Mica, and therefore of Lower Karroo age, appear in the south 
but are overlapped in the north by Jurassic strata. The central 
plateau consists almost entirely of metamorphic rocks with extensive 
tracts of granite in Unyamwexi. In the vicinity of lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika, sandstones and shales of Lower Karroo age and 
yielding seams of coal are considered to owe their position and 
preservation to being let down by rift faults into hollows of the 


crystalline rocks. In Karagwe certain quartzites, slates and 
schistose sandstones resemble the ancient gold-bearing rocks of 
South Africa. 

The volcanic plateau of British East Africa extends over the 
boundary in the region of Kilimanjaro. Of the sister peaks, Kibo 
and Mawenzi.the latter is lar the oldest and has been greatly denuded, 
while Kibo retains its cratenform shape intact. The rift-valley 
faults continue down the depression, marked by numerous volcanoes, 
in the region of the Natron Lake and Lake Manyara ; while the 
steep walls of the deep depression of Tanganyika and Nyasa represent 
the western rift system at its maximum development. 

Fossil remains of saurians of gigantic size have been found ; one 
thigh bone measures 6 ft. 10 in., the .same bone in the Diplodoius 
Carnegit measuring only 4 ft. 11 in. 

Climate .—The warm currents setting landwards from the Indian 
Ocean bring both moisture and heat, so that the Swahili coast has 
a lugher tenqieratnre and heavier rainfall than the Atlantic seaboard 
under the .same parallels of latitude. The mean temperature on the 
west and east coasts of Africa is 72“ and 80“ Fahr. re.spectively, the 
average rainfall in Angola 36 in., in Dar-c.s-Salaani 60 in. On the 
Swahili coast the south-east monsoon begins in April and the north¬ 
east monsoon in November. In the interior April brings .south-ea.st 
winds, which continue until about the beginning of October. During 
the rest of the year cluinging winds prevail. These winds are charged 
with moi.sture, which they part with on ascending the precipitous 
side of the plateau. Rain comes with the south-east monsoon, and 
on the northern part of the coast the rainy season is divided into 
two parts, the great and the little Masika ; the former falls in the 
months of .Sejitenibcr, October, .November ; the latter in February 
and March. In the interior the climate has a more continental 
character, and is subject to con.siderable changes of temperature ; 
the rainy season sets in a little earlier the farther west and north the 
region, and i.s well marked, the ram begiiiiiiiig in November and 
ending m April; the rest of the year i.s dry. On the highest parts 
of the plateau the climate is almo.st European, the nights being 
sometimes exceedingly cold. Kilimanjaro has a climate of its own ; 
the west and .south sloes of the mountam receive the greatest rainfall, 
while the east and north sides are dry nearly all the year. Malarial 
disea.scs are rather frequent, more so 011 the coast than farther 
inland. The Kilimanjaro region is said to enjoy immunity. Small¬ 
pox is frequent on the coast, but is diminishing bciore vaccination; 
other epidemic diseases are extremely rare. 

Flora and Fauna .—The character of the vegetation varies with 
and depends on moisture, temiieratiire and soil. On the low littoral 
zone the coast produces a rich tropical bii.sh, in which the mangrove 
is very prominent. Coco-palms and mango trees have been jilanted 
in great numbers, and also many varieties of bananas. The bush 
is grouped in cojiscs on meadows, which produce a coarse tall grass. 
The river banks are lined with belts of dense forest, in which 
useful timber occurs. The Hyphaene palm is frequent, as 
well as various kinds of gum-producing mimosas. The slojies of 
the jilateau which face the rain-brii^ing monsoon are iii .some 
place.s covered with primeval forest, in which timber is jilenlifitl. 
The silk-cotton tree [Uombax criba), miomba, tamarisk, copal tree 
{Hymenaea courharil) are frequent, be.sides sycamores, banyan trec.s 
{Ficus indica) and the deleb jialm {Horassus aethiopum). It is 
here we find the Landolphia llorida, which yields the best rubber. 
The plateau is partly grass laud without bush and iorest, partly 
steppe covered with mimosa bush, which sometimes is almost 
impenetrable. Mount Kilimanjaro and Mount Meru exhibit on a 
vertical .scale the various forms of vegetation which characterize 
East Africa (see Kilimanjaro). 

East Africa is rich in all kinds of antelope, and the elephant, 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus are still plentiful in parts. Character¬ 
istic are the giraffe, the chimjianzee and the ostrich. Buffaloes and 
zebras occur in two or three varieties. Lions and leopards arc 
found throughout the country. Crocodiles are numerous m all the 
larger rivers. Snakes, many venomous, alxiund. Of birds there are 
comparatively few on the steppe, but by rivers, lakes and swamps 
they arc found in thousands. Ixjcu.sts occa.sion much damage, and 
ants of various kinds are often a plague. The tsetse fly {(llossina 
morstlans) mlests several districts ; the sand-flea has been inqiorted 
from the west coast. Land and water turtles arc numerous. 

InhMants.—On the coast and at the chief settlements inland 
are Arab and Indian immigrants, who are merchants and agri¬ 
culturists. The Swahili (q.v.) are a mixed Bantu and Semitic race 
inhabiting the seaboard. The inhabitants of the interior may be 
divided into two classes, those namely of Bantu and those of 
Hamitic stock. What may be called the indigenous population 
consists of the older Bantu races. These tribes have been subject 
to the intrusion from the south of more recent Bantu folk, such as 
the Yao, belonging to the Ama-Zulu branch of the race, while 
from the north there has been an immigration of Hamito-Ncgroid 
peoples. Of these the Masai and Wakuafi are found in the region 
between Victoria Nyanza and Kilimanjaro. The Masai {q.v.) 
and allied tribes are nomads and cattle raisers. They are warlike. 
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and live in square mud-plastered houses called tembe which can be 
easily fortified and defended. The Bantu tribes are in general 
peaceful agriculturists, though the Bantus of recent immigration 
retain the warlike instincts of the Zulus. The most important 
group of the Bantus is theWanyamweei (see IInyamwezi), divided 
into many tribes, 'fhey are spread over the central plains, and 
have for neighbours on the south-east, between Nyasa and the 
Rufiji, the warlike Wahehe. The Wangoni (.\ngoni), a branch 
of the Ama-Zulu, are widely spread over the central and Nyasa 
regions. Other well-known tribes are the Wasambara, who have 
given their name to the highlands between Kilimanjaro and the 
coast, and the Warundi, inhabiting the district between Tangan¬ 
yika and the Kagera. In Karagwe, a region adjoining the south¬ 
west shores of Victoria Nyanza,'the Bahima are the tiding caste. 
Formerly Karagwe under its Bahima kings was a powerful state. 
Many different dialects arc spoken by the Bantu tribes, Swahili 
being the most widely known (see Bantu Languages). Their 
religion is the worship of spirits, ancestral and otherwise, accom¬ 
panied by a vague and undefined belief in a .Supreme Being, 
generally regarded as indifferent to the doings of the people. 

The task of civilizing the natives is undertaken in various 
ways by the numerous Protestant and Roman Catholic missions 
established in the colony, and by the government. The slave 
trade has been abolished, and though domestic slavery is allowed, 
all children of slaves born after the 31st of December 1905 are 
free. For certain public works the Clermans enforce a system of 
compulsory labour. Efforts are made by instruction in govern¬ 
ment and mission schools to spread a knowledge of the German 
language among the natives, in order to fit them for subordinate 
posts in administrative offices, such as the customs. Native 
chiefs in the interior are permitted to help in the administration 
of justice. The Mission du Saerd Grur in Bagamoyo, the oldest 
mission in the colony, has trained many young negroes to be ] 
useful mechanics. The number of native Ghristians is small. 
The Moslems have vigorous and successful missions. 

Cliir./ Towns,— The si'aports of the colony are Tanga (ixrp. about 
Oooop, Bagamoyo jooo (with surrounding district some 18,<««>), 
Dar-es-Salaam 24,000, Kilwa 5000, (these have separate notices), 
Pangani, Sadani, Luidi and Miltindani. Pangani (pop. about 3300) 
is situated at the mouth of the river of the same name ; it .serves a 
district rich in tropical products, and does a thriving trade with 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Sadani is a smaller port midway between 
Pangani and Bagamoyo. Liudi (io“ o' H., 39" 40' K.) is 80 m. north 
of Cape Delgado, l.indi (Swahili for The Deep Below) Bay runs 
inland 6 m. and is 3 m. ae.ross, affording deep anchorage. Hills to 
the west of the bay rise over 1000 it. 'The town (pop. about 4<ss>) 
is picturesijuely situated on the north .side of the bay. The Arab 
bomHf constructed in 1800, has been reluiilt by the Germans, who 
have retained the fine sculptured gateway. Formerly a rendezvous 
for slave caravans Lindi now has a more legitimate trade in W'hite 
ivory. Mikintlani is the most .southern port in the colony. Owing 
to the prevalence of malaria there, tew Europeans live at tlie town, 
and trade is almost entirely in the hands of Banyans. 

Inland the principal settlements are Korogwe, Mrogoro, Kilossa, 
Mpapua and Tabora. Korogwe is in the Usambara lulls, on the 
north bank of the Pangani river, and is reached by railway from 
Tanga. Mrogoro is some 140 m. due we.st of Dar-es-Salaam, and is 
the first important station on the road to Tanganyika. Kilossa and 
Mpapua are farther inland on the same caravan route. Tabora (pop. 
about 37,000), the chief town of the Wanyamwezi tribes, occupies an 
important position on the central plateau, being the meeting-place 
of the trade routes from Tai ganyika, Victoria Nyanza and the 
coast. In the railway development of the colony Taliora is destineil 
to become the central junction of lines going north, south, ea.st and 
west. 

On Victoria Nyanza there are various settlements. Mwanza, on 
the southern shore, is the lake terminus of the route from Bagamoyo: 
Bukoba is on the western shore, and Schirati on the eastern shore; 
both situated a little south of the Briti.sh frontier. On the German 
coast of Tanganyika arc Ujiji [q.v.), pop. about 14,000, occupying a 
central position I Gsumbura, at the northern end of the lake where 
is a fort built by the Germans; and Bismarekburg, near the soulhem 
end. On the shores of the lake between Ujiji and Bismarckbiiig are 
four stations of the Algerian " White Fathers,” all po.sscssing 
churches, schools and other stone buildings. Langenburg is a 
settlement on the north-east side of Lake Nyasa. The government 
station, called New Langenburg, occupies a higher and more healthy 
site north-west of the lake. Wiedliafen is on the east side of Nyasa 
at the mouth of the Ruhuhu, and is the terminus of the caravan 
route from Kilwa. 

Productions .—The chief wealth of the country is derived from 


agriculture and the produce of the forests. From the forests are 
obtained rubber, co^l, bark, various kinds of fibre, and timber 
(teak, mahogany, &c.). The cultivated products include coffee, the 
coco-nut palm, tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton, vanilla, sorghum, earth- 
nuts, sesame, maize, rice, beans, peas, bananas (in large quantities), 
yams, manioc and hemp. Aiiunai products are ivory, hides, tortoise¬ 
shell and jiearls. On the plateaus large numbers of cattle, goats and 
sheep are reared. The natives have many small smithies. Gold, 
coal, iron, graphite, copper and salt have been found. Garnets are 
])lentiful in the Lindi district, and agates, topaz, moonstone and 
other precious stones are found m the colony. The chief gold and 
iron deposits are near Victoria Nyanza. In the Mwaiizu district 
are conglomerate reefs of great extent. Mining begun in 1903. 
Mica is mined near Mrogoro. 'I’lie chief exports are sisal fibre, 
rublier, hides and skins, wax, ivory, cojira, coifix, ground-nuts aiul 
cotton. The imports are chieiiy artich's of food, textiles, and metaks 
and hardware. More than luill th(‘ entire trade, Ixitli export and 
import, is with Zanzibar. Germany takes about 30 " of the trade. 
In the ten years i.'igli-ioos the value ol the external frade increased 
from about £tn>o,oiio to over _^i,ioo,ooo. In 1907 the imjHirts were 
valued at ^1,100,000, the exports al £023,000. 

Numerous coirqiames are engaged in developing the re.source.s of 
the country l>y tr.idmg, planting and mining. Tlie most important 
is the })ctttsch-Oslajrikat'istkc Ocscllschajt, iounded in 1883, which 
has trading stations 111 each .seajiort, and tloiirislimg plaiit.itions in 
various (larts of the country. It is the owner oi vast tracts oi laud. 
From iHgo to 11103 tins conijiany was in possession of extensive 
mining, railway, banking anil coining rights, but in the last-nani<‘d 
year, by agreement with the German government, it became a land 
company purely. The comiiany has a right to a fifth part of the 
land wifliiii a zone ot 10 in. on either side ot any railway liuilt 111 the 
colony previously to 1033. In addition to the companies a com- 
jiaratively large number ol private' individuals have l.iid out planta¬ 
tions, Usambara and I’aie having beconio favourite districts for 
agricultural enterprise. In the delta of the Kufiji and m the Kilwa 
district cotton-growing was begun in root. Thu jilantations are all 
worked by native' labour. The government possesses large iorest 
reserves. 

C<mmunirati<ins. -Good roads for font traffic have been made 
from the seaports to the trading stations on Dikes Nyasa, Tangan¬ 
yika and Victoria. Caravans Irom Dar-es-Salaam to 1 'angaiiyika 
take Oo days to do the journey. The lack ol mole rapid means of 
ronmiunieatiou hindered the development ol the colony and led to 
economic crises (1808-1002), whicli were iiitensilieil, and m ]iart 
created, by tlu' building of a railway in the adiac.ent British pro¬ 
tectorate from Momba.sa to Victoria Nvanza, the British line securing 
the trade with the lake. At that time the only railway it; the country 
was a line from I'anga to the Usambara highlands. 'Tins railway 
passes through Kotogwe (52 m. Iroin 'Tanga) and is continued via 
Mornbo to Wilhelmstal, a farther distance of 3b lit. I'lie building 
ol a trunk line from Dar-es-Salaam to Mrogoro (140 m.), anil ulti¬ 
mately to Ujiji by way ol 'Talxira, was begun in IS103. Another 
proposed line would run from Kilwa to Wiedhalen on Dike Nyasa. 
This railway would give the riuickesl means ol -access to British 
Central Africa and the .soutlii'ni part of Belgian Congo. On each 
of the thiee lakes is a government sti'iinier. British steamers on 
Victoria Nyanza maintain comuiuiucatioit between the German 
stations ami the lake terminus ol the Uganda railway, 'The German 
Fast Africa Line of Hamburg runs a fleet of first-class steamers to 
Hast Africa, which touch at Tanga, Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar. 
There is a submarine cable from Dar-es-Salaam to Zanzibar, and an 
overland line connecting all the coast .stations. 

Admimstration, lievenue, A-c, - b'or administrative puqio.ses tiic 
country is divideil into districts {Bezirhsiimier), and stations (.Stations- 
bezirhe). Each station has a chief, wlio is subordinate to the official 
of Ills district, these in their turn being under the governor, who 
resides in Dar-cs-Salaam. The governor is commander ol the 
colonial force, which comsists ol natives under wliite olliccrs. District 
councils are constituted, on which the European merchants and 
jdanters are rcpre.sented. Revenue is raised by taxes on imjxirts 
and exports, on licences for the sale of land and spirituous lic|uora, 
and for wood-cutting, by harliour and other <lue.s, and a hut tax on 
natives. 'The deficiency between revenue and expenditure is met 
liy a subsidy from the imperial government. In no ca.se during the 
first twenty-one years' existence of the colony had the local revenue 
reached 60% of the local expenditure, which in normal years amounted 
to about £500,000. In 1009, however, only the expenditure necessary 
for military purposes (£183,300) was received by way of subsidy. 

History .—Until nearly the middle of the 19th century only the 
coast lands of the territory now forming German East Africa 
were known either to Europeans or to the Arabs. M'hen at the 
lieginning of the j6th century the Portuguese obtained possession 
of the towns along the East African coast, they had tieen, for 
periods extending in some cases fully five hundred years, under 
Arab dominion. After the final wi|j|idrawal of the Portuguese in 
the early years of the i8th centuTy, the coast towns north of 
Cape Delgado fell under the sway of the Muscat Arabs, pas.sing 
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from them to the sultan of Zanzibar. From al)out 1830, or a 
little earlier, the Zanzibar Arabs began to penetrate inland, 
and by 1850 had established themselves at Ujiji on the eastern 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. The Arabs also made their way 
south to Nyasa. This extension of Arab influence was accom¬ 
panied by vague clainrs on the jjart of the sultan of Zanzibar 
to include all these newly opened countries in his empire, flow 
far from the coast the real authority of the sultan extended was 
never demonstrated. Zanzibar at this time was in semi¬ 
dependence on India, and British influence was strong at the 
court of Bargash, who succeeded to the sultanate in 1870. 
IJargash in 1877 olTered to Sir (then Mr) William Mackinnon a 
lease of all his muinland territory. The offer, made in the year 
in which H. M. Stanley’s discovery of the course of the Congo 
initiated the<novement for the partition of the continent, was 
declined. British influence was, however, still so powerful 
in Zanzibar that the agents of the German Colonization Soeiety, 
who in 1884 sought to secure for their country territory on the 
east coast, deemed it prudent to art secretly, so tliat both Great 
Britain and Zanzibar might be confronted with accomplished 
facts. Making their way inland, three young Germans, Karl 
Peters, Jonehim Count Pfeil and Dr Jilhlke, concluded a 
" treaty ” in November 1884 with a chieftain in Usambura who 
was dedared to be independent of Zanzibar. Other treaties 
followed, and on the i7tli of February 1885, the German emperor 
granted a charter of protection to the Colonization Society. 
The German ariiuisitions were resented by Zanzibar, but were 
acquiesced in by the Jiritish government (the second Gladstone 
administration). The sultan was forced to acknowledge their 
validity, and to gmnt a German company a lease of his mainland 
territories south of the mouth of the Umhi river, a British 
company fonned by Mackinnon taking a lease of the territories 
norlli of that point. The story of the negotiations IxJtween 
Groat Britain, Germatiy and France which led to this result is 
told elsewhere (see Aif«irA, .section 5). By the agreement of the 
ist of July i8(jo, belween the British and German govermneiits, 
and by agreements concluded liotween Germany and Portugal in 
1886 and T8q4, and Germany and the Congo Free State in 1884 
and later dates, the German spliere of influence attained its 
present area. On the 28th of October i8yo the sultan of Zanzibar 
ceded absolutely to Germany the mainland territories already 
leased to u German company, receiving as rompciisation £200,000. 

While these negotiations were going on, various German 
companies had set to work to cxjiloit the country, and on the 
i6lh of August i«88 the German East African Company, tlie 
lessee of the Zanzibar mainland strij), took over the administra¬ 
tion from the Arabs. This was followed, five da)'s later, by a 
revolt of all the coast Arabs against German rule—the Germans, 
raw hands at the ta.sk of managing Orientals, having aroused 
intense hostility by their bnisiiue treatment of the dispossessed 
rulers. The company being unable to tjuell the revolt. Captain 
Hermann Wis.smann—subsequently Major Hermann von Wiss- 
naann (1853-1905)—was sent out by Princxi Bismarck as imperial 
commissioner. Wissmann, with 1000 soldiers, chiefly .Sudanese 
oflicered by Germans, and a German naval contingent, succeeded 
by the end of 1889 in crushing the power of the Arabs. Wissmann 
remained in the country until 1891 as commissioner, and later 
(1895-1896) was for eighteen montlw got'ernor of the colony— 
as the German sphere had been constituted by proclamation 
(1st of January i8<)7). Towards the native population Wiss- 
maon's attitude was conciliatory, and under his rule the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the country was pushed on. licjual 
success did not attend the efforts of other administrators ; in 
1891-1892 Karl Peters had great trouble with the tribes in 
the Kilimanjaro district and re-sorted to very harsh metliods, 
such as the execution of women, to maintain his authority, 
in 1896 Peters was condemned by a disciplinary court for a 
misuse of official power, and lost his commission. After 1891, 
in which year the Wahehc tribe ambushed and almost completely 
annii^t^ a German military force of 350 men under Baron 
von Zelewski, there were for many yeans no jerious risings 
against German authority, which by the end of 189S hod been 


established over almost the wdiole of the hinterland. The 
development of the country was, however, stew, due in part to 
the disinclination of tlie Reichstag to vote supplies sufficient for 
the building of railways to the fertile lake regions. Count von 
Giitzen (governor 1901-1906) adopted the policy of maintaining 
the authority of native rulers as far as possible, but as over the 
greater part of the colony the nativc.s have no political organiza¬ 
tions of any size, the chief burden of government rests on the 
German authorities. In August 1905 serious disturbances 
broke out among the Bantu tribes in the colony. The revolt 
was due largely to resentment against the restrictions enforced 
by the Germans in their efforts at civilization, including com¬ 
pulsory work on European plantations in certain districts. 
Moreover, it is stated that the Hereto in rebellion in German 
South-west .\frica sent word to the east coast natives to follow 
their example, an instance of the growing solidarity of the black 
races of Africa. 'I'hough the revolt spread over a very large 
area, tlie chief centre of disturbance was the rt'gion between 
Nyasa and the coast at Kilwa and Lindi. Besklcs a number of 
settlers a Roman Catholic bishop and a party of four mi.ssionariea 
and nuns were murdered in the Kilwa liinterland, while nearer 
Nyasa the warlike Wangoni held possession of the country. 
The Germans raised levies of Masai and Sudanese, and brought 
natives from New Guinea to help in suppressing the rising, 
besides sending naval and military eontingents from Germany. 
In general, the natives, when encountered, were easily dispersed, 
hut it was not until March 1906 that the coast regions were 
again ejuiet. In July following the Wangoni were beaten in a 
decisive engagement. It was officially stated that the death-roll 
for the whole war was not below 120,000 men, women arid 
children. In 1907 a visit wa.s paid to the colony by Herr B. 
Dernburg, the. colonial secretary. As a result of this visit more 
humane method.? in the treatment of the natives were introduced, 
and measures taken to develop more fully the economic resources 
of (he country. 

Auxhobitiks.—.S. Pa.ssargv and others, /Jm Utrulsche Kohmal- 
rmU, lir.stcr J.iand (la'iiizig, iqoy); I*. Reicliard, Druisih Uitafriku, 
das Land uiid sstiw lletuehiier (lanpzig, lijyz) ; F. Sluhlmann, MU 
Lmin Pasha im Herssn von A/rtha (Berlin, iSy4) ; Hrix F'ourster, 
Uiuhi h-Ostalnhu ; Geugraphte vnd Gest-luohta (Leipzig, iSyo); Oscar 
Baumann,Iw JJeHlsch~(htafrikamihrenddes Aufstauds (Vienna, ilSyo), 
Gsamhara uiid seme Machbargelneie (Berlin, iXyt), and Durch 
Massaitand sm Nil<{ueUc (HerUn, Iky4). i'or s]ie('.ial studies see I'. 
.Samussn, Dee liesiedelang Deatsch-Oslalrikas (Leijizig, lyoy); A. 
Engier, Uio Pflansenwdt Ost-A/ri/ias nud dee Naehhargehieie (Berlin, 
iSy5-i8yO) and other works by the .same author: Stroraer von 
lieicheubach, D\c Geologic der deuLsc.hcti Schutsgebiele in AjttJta 
(Munich and Leipzig, i8y6); W. Bomlmrdt, JAulsih-Oslajeiha 
(Berlin, l8yS) ; F. bullerborn, lietirage sue phystsclten Aiiihrupologir 
dcr Nord-Nyassaiandcr (Berlin, iyo2), a fine series of pictures of 
native tyiKis, and Das Deutsche Nyassa- und liuutuma-gclnel. Land 
tind I.eutc (Berlin, lyoO); K. Wcule, Native I.t/e in Past Africa 
(London, tyoy) ; Hans Meyor, Der Ktlimatid'jaro (Berlin, 1900) and 
Die PisenbahneH im tropischen A/rika (Leipzig, lyoz) ; J. .Strandcs, 
Die Portugiesenscit voH Dculsch-ti. Pnglisch-Ustalrika llieelin, i8yy), 
a valuable monograph on the Portuguese period. .See also British 
Oilicial Reports on Lost Africa (specially No. 4231 aim. sor,), the 
(lernian White B<Kiks and annual reports, the Miileitungen aus den 
dentschen Schutsgebiete, and the Deutsches Koloniaihlatt, jrublishcd 
fortnightly at Berlin .since i8yo. The Deutsther Kedouial-Atlas has 
maps on (lie 1:1,000,000 scale. (F. R. C.) 

GERMAN EVANGEUCAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA, 

a Protc.stant church dating from Octolier 1840, and known, 
in its early years, os the German Evangelical Association of the 
West. It was formed by six German ministers who had been 
ordained in Prussia and were engaged in missionary and .pioneer 
work in Missouri and Illinois. Tlie original organization was 
strengthened in 1858 by amalgamation with the German Plvan- 
gelicai Church Association of Ohio, and later by the inclusion of 
the German United Evangelical Synod of the East (x86o), the 
Evangelical Synod of the North-West (1872) and tlie United 
EvM^lical Synod of the East (1872). The church bases its 
position on the Bible as interpreted by the symbols -of the 
Lutheran and Reformed dhurches so far as they are in agreement, 
points of difference being left to “ that lilierty of conscience 
which, os a component part of the basis of man’s ultimate 
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responsibility to God himself, is the inalienable privilege of 
every believer.” The church, which has (loog) 985 ministers 
and some 258,000 communicant members, is divided into seven¬ 
teen districts, with officers responsible to the General Synod, 
which rneets every four years. There are boards for home 
and foreign missions, the latter operating chiefly in the Central 
Provinces of India. The literature of the church is mainly in 
German, though English is rapidly gaining ground. 

GBBMANIC LAWS, EARLY. Of those Germanic laws of 
the early middle ages which are known as leges barbarorum, 
we here deal with the principal examples other than Frankish, 
viz. (i) Leges Wisigothorum, (2) Lex Burgundionum, (3) Paclus 
Alamannorum and Lex Alamannorwn, (4) Lex Bajmiahorum, 
(5) Lex Saxonum,{6) Lex Friswnum,{y) Lex Angliorum et Weri- 
norum, hec est, thuringorum, and (8) Leges Langobardorum. 
All these laws may in general be described as codes of procedure 
and tariffs of compositions. They present somewhat similar 
features with the Salic law, but often differ from it in the date of 
compilation, the amount of fines, the number and nature of 
the crimes, the numlier, rank, duties and titles of the officers, 
&c. For the Salic law and other Frankish laws, see Salic Law, 
and for the edict of Theodoric 1 ., which was applicable to the 
Ostrogoths and Romans, see Roman Law. 

For the wliole body of the Germanic Jaw.s sco F. Canciani, Bar- 
f/aratum leges antiquae (Venice, I78i-i78()); F. Walter, Corpus 
juris gettrtanici antiqui (Berlin, 182.1) 1 Monumentn Germaniae 
historira, l.e^s. For further information on the codes in general, 
see H. M. Z6pfl, Deulsehe Kechisgeschichte (4th ed., Heidelberg, 
1871-1876); J. E. O. Stobbe, Geschichte der deulsrhen Rerhlsquelleii 

i Brunswick, 1860-1864); Paul Viollot, Histoiie du droit civil /ranpais 
2nd ed., Paris, iSy^) ; 11 . Btunner, Deutsche liechtsgeschichte 

2nd ed.. Leipzig, looti). 

I. leges Wisigothorum. —Karl Zeumer's edition of these laws 
in the. 4to series of the Mon. Germ. Hist, throws new light on all 
questions relating to their date and composition. It is now 
certain that the earliest written code of the Vi.sigoths dates back 
to King Eiirie ^466-485). Besides his own constitutions, Euric 
included in this collcctinn constitutions of his predecessors, 
Theodoric 1 . (419-451), Thorismund (451-453X and Theodoric II. 
(4^3-466), and he arranged the whole in a logical order. Of 
this code fragments of chapters cclxxvi. to cccxxxvi.' have been 
discovered in a palimpsest MS. in the Bibliothi'quc Nationale 
at Paris (Latin coll., No. 12161), a fact which proves that the 
code ran over a large area. Euric’s code was used for all cases 
between Goths, and between them and Romans ; in cases 
between Romans, Roman law was used. At the instance of 
Euric’s son, Alaric II., an examination was made of the Roman 
laws in use among Romans in his dominions, and the resulting 
compilation was approved in 506 at an assembly at Aire, in 
Gascony, and is known as the Breviary of Alaric, and sometimes 
as the Liber Aniani, from the fact that the authentic copies 
bear the signature of the rejerendarius Anian. 

Euric’s code remained in force among the Visigoths of Spain 
until the reign of Leovigild (568-586), who made a new one, 
improving upon that of his predecessor. This work is lost, and 
we have no direct knowledge of any fragment of it. In the 3rd 
codification, however, many provisions have been taken from 
the 2nd, and these are de^nated by the word “ anliqua ” ; by 
means of these “ antiqua ” v 3 are enabled in a certain measure 
to reconstruct the work of Leovigild. 

After the reign of Leovigild the legislation of the Visigoths 
underwent a transformation. Tlie new laws made by the kings 
were declared to be applicable to all the subjects in the king¬ 
dom, of whatever race—in other words, they became territorial; 
and this principle of territoriality was gradually extended to 
the ancient code. Moreover, the conversion of Reccared I. 
(586-601) to orthodoxy effaced the religious differences among 
his subjects, and all subjects, qua Christians, had to submit to 
the canons of the councils, which were made obligatory by the 
kings. After this change had been accepted, Recceswinth (649- 
672) made a new code, which was applicable to Visigoths and 
Romans alike. This code, known as the Liber fudiciorum, is 
' The lacunae in these fragments have been filled in by the aid of 
the law of the Bavariauis, where the chief provLsion.s are reproduced. 
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divided into 12 books, which are subdivided into tituli and 
chapters (aerae). It comprises 324 constitutions taken from 
Leovigild’s collection, a few of the laws of Reccared and Sisebut, 
99 laws of Chindaswinth (642-653), and 87 of Recceswinth. 
A recension of this code of Recceswinth was made in 681 by 
King Erwig (680-687), itud is known as the Lex Wisigothorum 
renovata ; and, finally, some additamenta were made by F^rica 
(687-702). In Zeumer’s edition of the Leges Wi.\tgothorum the 
Versions of Recceswinth and Erwig, where they differ from each 
other, are shown in parallel columns, and the laws later than 
Erwig are denoted bv the sign “ tiou." 

For further inform.ition see the pref.uce to Zeumer's edition ; 
H. Brunner, Deutsche Reehtsgesehiehte (2nd ed , I.iupzig, iqoC.) ; 
Ureiia y Smenyaud, La Leqtslacion GaUcu-hnpana (Madrid, 1405). 

2. Lex Burgundionum.—Thin code was eompiled by King 
Gundobold (474-516), very' probably after his defeat by Clovis 
in 500. .Some additamenta were subsequently introduced cither 
by GundobalJ himself or by his son .Sigismund. This law bears 
the title of Liber Cmistitutionum, whieh shows that it emanated 
from the king ; it is also known as the Lex Cnndobada or Lex 
Gombaia. It was used Inr casc-S between Burgundians, hut was 
also applicable to coses between Burgundians and Romans. 
P'or cases lietween Romans, h<iwevcr, Gundobnld compiled the 
Lex Romana Burgundionum, called sometimes, through a mis¬ 
reading of the MS.S., the Liber Papiani or simply Papianus. 
The barliarian law of the Burgundians .shows strong traces of 
Roman influence. It recognizes the will and attaches great 
importance to written deeds, but on the other hand sonction.s 
the judicial duel and the cojuralores (sworn witnesses). The 
vehement protest made in the 9th century by Agobiird, bishop 
of I.yons, against the Lex Gundohada shows that it was still in 
u.se at that period. So late as the 10th and even the nth 
centuries we find the law of the Burgundians invoked as piTsonal 
law in Cluny charters, but douhtle.ss the.se pas.S!iges refer to 
accretions' of loc.nl customs ratlier than to actual piiragraphs 
of the ancient code. 

Tlie text of tlie Lex Burgundionum has tieen pulilislied by F. 
Bluhino in Ulu Moh. Germ, hist,, Leges, 111. 523 ; by Karl Biuctiitg 
in the Pontes rerum Bernensium (vol 1., 1S80) ; by ]. E. Valenim 
Smitli (Pans, I88y seq.) ; and by von Salis {1S02) in tire 410 s<Tie.s 
of the Man. Germ. hist. Cf. R. Dareste, "LaLoi Gomlwtte," in the 
Journal lies savants (July 1891). 

3. Paclus Alamannorum and Lex .tlamannorim.—Oi the 
laws of the Alamanni, who dwelt Iretwecn the, Rliine. and the 
Lech, and spread over Alsace and what is now Switzerland to 
the south of Lake Crmstance, we po.sse.s8 two differont texts. 
The earlier text, of which five short fragments have come down 
to us, is known as the Pacttis .dlamamtornm, and from the per¬ 
sistent recurrence of the expression “ et sic convenit ” was must 
probably drawn up by an official commission. The reference to 
affranchisement in eedesia shows tliat it was corapo.scd at a period 
subsequent to the conversion of the Alamanni to Cliri.stianity. 
There is no doubt tliat the text dates back to the reign of 
Dagobert I., i.e. tf) the first half of the 7th century. The later 
text, known as the Lex Alamannorum, dates from a pi'riod when 
Alamannia was independent under national dukes, but recognized 
the theoretical suzerainty of the E'rankish kings. There seems 
no reason to doubt the St Gall MS., which states that the law 
had its origin in an agreement between the great Alamannic 
lords and Duke lauuifrid, who ruled the duchy from 709 to 730. 

The two texts have been published by J. Merkel in the Mon, 
Germ, hist.. Leges, iii., and by Karl Lehmann in the 4to series of 
the same collection. 

4. Lex Bajuvariorum. —We possess an important law of the 
Bavarians, whose duchy was situated in the region east of the 
Lech, and was an outpost of Germany against the Huns, known 
later as Avars. Farts of this law have been taken directly from 
the Visignthic law of Euric and from the law of the Alamanni. 
The Bavarian law, therefore, is later than that of the Alamanni. 
It dates unquestionably from a period when the Frankish 
authority was very strong in Bavaria, when the dukes were 
vassals of Jhe Frankish kings. Iiamediately after the revolt of 
Bavaria in 743 the Bavarian dukiKidilo was forced to submit 
to Pippin and Carloman, the sons of Charles Martel, and to 
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recognize the Frankish suzerainty. About the same period, too, 
the church of Bavaria was organized by St Boniface, and the 
country divided into several bishoprics; and we find frequent 
references to these bishops (in the plural) in the law of the 
Bavarians. On the other hand, we know that the law is anterior 
to the reign of Duke Tassilo III. (749-788). The date of com¬ 
pilation must, therefore, be placed Ijetween 743 and 749. 

There Is an edition of the Lex Bafuvariorum by J. Merkel in the 
Mi>h, Germ, hist.. Leges, iii. 183, and another was undertaken by 
E. von Schwind for the 4to senes of the same collection. Cf. von 
Schwmd'a article in the Neues A rchiv, vol. .xxxi. 

5. Lex Saxunum. —Clermany comprised two other duchies, 
Saxony and Frisia, of each of which we possess a text of law. 
The Lex Saxonum has come down to us in two MSS. and two old 
editions (those of B. J. Herold and du Tillet), and the text h.'is 
been edited tiy Karl von Richthofen in the Mon. Germ, hist.. 
Leges, V, The law contains ancient customary enactments of 
Saxony, and, in the form in which it has reached us, is later than 
the conquest of .Saxony by Charlemagne. It is preceded by two 
capitularies of Charlemagne for Saxony—the Capiiulatio de 
partibus Saxoniae (A. Boretius i. 68), which dates undoubtedly 
from 782, and is characterized by great severity, death being the 
penalty for every offence against the Christian religion j and the 
Capilulare .Saxoiiicim (A. Boretius i. 71), of the 28th of October 
797, in which Charlemagne shows less brutality and pronounces 
simple compositions for misdeeds which formerly entailed death. 
The l^x Saxonum apparently dates from 803, since it contains 
provisions which are in the Capitulate legi Ribuariae adiilum 
of that year. The law established the ancient customs, at the 
same time eliminating anything that was contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity ; it proclaimed the peace of the churche.s, whose 
possessions it guaranteed and whose right of a.sylum it recognized. 

6. l^x Frisinntm. —This consists of a medley of documents 
of the most heterogeneous character. Some of its enactments 
are purely pagan—thus one paragraph allows the mother to kill 
her new-born child, and another prescribes the immolation to 
the gods of the defilcr of their temple; others are purely Christian, 
such as those which prohibit incestuous marriages and working 
on Sunday, The law abounds in contradictions and repetitions, 
and the compositions are calculated in different moneys. From 
this it would appe-ar that the documents were merely materials 
collected from various sources and possibly with n view to the 
compilation of a homogeneous law. These materials were appar¬ 
ently brought together at the beginning of the 9th century, at a 
time of intense legislative activity at the court of Charlemagne, 

There are no MSS. of the document extant; our knowledge of it 
is based upon B. J. Herold’s edition {Originum ac Germatticarum 
antiauitatum lihri, Basel, 15S7), which has been reproduced by 
Karl von Richthofen in the Mon. Germ, hist., Leges, iii. 631. 

7. Lex AngUorum et Werinorum, hoc est, Thuringorum. —In 
early times there dwelt in Thuringia, south of the river Unstrut, 
the Angli, who gave their name to the pagus Engili, and to the 
east, between the Saale and the Elster, the Warni (Werini, or 
Varini), whose name is seen in Werenofeld. In the 9th century, 
however, this region (then called Werenofeld) was occupied by 
the Sorabi, and the Warni and Angli either coalesced with the 
Thuringi or sought an asylum in the north of Germany. A 
collection of laws has come down to us bearing the name of 
these two peoples, the Lex .AngUorum el Werinorum, hoc est, 
Thuringorum. This text is a collection of local customs arranged 
in the same order os the law of the Ripuarians. Parts of it arc 
based on the Capitulate legi Ribuariae addilum of 803, and it 
seems to have been drawn up in the same conditions and circum¬ 
stances as the law of the Saxons. There is on edition of this code 
by Karl von Richthofen in the Mon. Germ, hist., Leges, v. 103. 
The old opinion that the law originated in south Holland is 
entirely without foundation. 

8. Leges Lemgobardorum. —We possess a fair amount of 
information on the origin of the last barbarian code, the laws 
of the Lombards. The first part, consisting of 388 chapters, 
is known as the Edictus Langobardorum, and was promulgated 
by KingRothar at a diet held at Pavia on the a2nd of November 
643. ^is work, composed at one time and arranged on a 


systematic plan, is very remarkable. The compilers knew Roman 
law, but drew upon it only for their method of presentation and 
for their terminology; and the document presents Germanic law 
in its purity. Rothar's edict was augmented by his successors; 
Grimoald ( 668 ) added nine chapters; Liutprand (7J3-735)) 
fifteen volumes, containing a great number of ecclesiastical 
enactments ; Ratchis (746), eight chapters ; and Aistulf (755), 
thirteen chapters. After the union of the Lombwds to the 
Frankish kingdom, the capitularies made for the entire kingdom 
were applicable to Italy. There were also special capitularies 
for Italy, called Capitula llalica, some of which were appended 
to the edict of Rothar. 

At an early date compilations were formed in Italy for the use 
of legal practitioners and jurists. Eberhard, duke and margrave 
of Rhaetia and Friuli, arranged the contents of the edict with its 
successive additamenta into a Concordia de singuUs causis 
(829-832). In the loth century a collection was made of the 
capitularies in use in Italy, and this was known as the Capitulate 
Langobardorum. Then appeared, under the influence of the 
school of law at Pavia, the Liber legis Langobardorum, also 
called Liber Papiensis (beginning of Jith century), and the 
Ijtmbarda (end of iith century) in two forms—that given in a 
Monte Cassino M.S. and known as the Lombarda Casinetisis, and 
the Lombarda Vulgaia. 

There are editions ol the I'.dktus, the Concordia, and the Liber 
Papiensis by I', Bliihme and A. Boretius in the Mon. Germ, hist.. 
Leges, iv. Bluhmc also give.', the nilirics of the Lomhardae, which 
were published by F. Lmdenberg in lus Codex legum antiquarum in 
1613. For further information on the laws of the Lomhard.s see 
h Merkel, Geschichte des I.angohardenrechU (1830) : A, Boretius, 
hie Kapitularteii im Langnhurdenrekh (1864) ; and C. Kier, Edictus 
Ifotari (Copenhagen, i8i)S). Ci. H. Dareste in the Nouvelle Revue 
historique de droit frangais et Hranger (igoo, p. 143). (C. I'r.) 

GERMANICUS CAESAR (13 u.c.-a.u. 19), a Roman general 
and provincial governor in the reign of Tiberius. The name 
Germanirus, the only one by which he is known in history, he 
inherited from his father, Nero Claudius Drusus, the famous 
general, brother of Tiberius and stepson of Augustus. His mother 
was the younger Antonia, daughter of Marcus Antonius and 
niece of Augustus, and he married Agrippina, the granddaughter 
of the same emperor. It was natural, therefore, that he should 
be regarded as a candidate for the purple. Augustus, it would 
seem, long hesitated whether he should name him as his successor, 
and as a compromise required his uncle Tiberius to adopt him, 
though Tiberius had a son of his own. Of his early years and 
education little is known. That he possessed considerable 
literary abilities, and that these were carefully trained, we gather, 
both from the speeches which Tacitus puts into his mouth, and 
from the reputation he left as an orator, as attested by Suetonius 
and Ovid, and from the extant fragmen s of his works. 

At the age of twenty he served his apprenticeship as a soldier 
under Tiberius, and was rewarded with the triumphal insignia 
for his services in crushing the revolt in Dalmatia and Pannonia. 
In A.n. ji he accompanied Tiberius in his campaign on the Rhine, 
undertaken, in consequence of the defeat of Varus, with the 
object of securing the German frontier. In 12 he was made 
consul, and increased his popularity by appearing as an advocate 
in the courts of justice, and by the celebration of brilliant games. 
.Soon afterwards he w.is appointed by Augustus to the important 
command of the eight legions on the Rhine. The news of the 
emperor’s death (14) found Germanicus at Lugdunum (Lyons), 
where he was superintending the census of Gaul. Close upon this 
came the report that a mutiny had broken out among his legions 
on the lower Rhine. Germanicus hurried back to the camp, 
which was now in open insurrection. The tumult was with 
difficulty quelled, partly by well-timed concessions, for which 
the authority of the emperor was forged, but chiefly owing to 
his personal popularity. Some of the insurgents actually 
proposed that he should put himself at their head and secure 
the empire for himself, but their offer was rejected with indig¬ 
nation. In order to calm the excitement Germanicus determined 
at once on an active campaign. Crossing the Rhine, he attacked 
and routed the Marsi, and laid waste the valley of the Ems. 
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In the following year he marched against Arminius, the conqueror 
of Varus, and performed the last rites over the remains of the 
Roman soldiers that still lay there unburied, erecting a barrow 
to mark the spot. Arminius, however, favoured by the marshy 
ground, was able to hold his own, and it required another 
campaign before he was finally defeated. A masterly combined 
movement by land and water enabled Germanicus to concentrate 
his forces against the main body of the Germans encamped on 
the Weser, and to crush them in two obstinately contested battles. 

A monument erected on the field proclaimed that the army of 
Tiberius had conquered every tribe between the Rhine and the 
Elbe. Great, however, as the success of the Roman arms had 
been, it was not such as to justify this boastful inscription; we 
read of renewed attacks from the barbarians, and plans of a 
fourth campaign for the next summer. 

But the success of Germanicus had already stirred the jealousy 
and fears of Tiberius, and he was reluctantly compelled to return 
to Rome. On the 26th of May 17 he celebrated a triumph. 
The enthusiasm with which he was welcomed, not only by the 
populace, but by the emperor’s own praetorians, was so great 
that the earliest pretext was seized to remove him from the capital. 
He was sent to the East with extraordinary powers to settle a 
disputed succession in Parthia and Armenia. At the same time i 
Gnaeus Calpurnius Piso, one of the most violent and ambitious 
of the old nobility, was sent as governor of Syria to watch his j 
movements. Germanicus proceeded by easy stages to his 
province, halting on his way in Dalmatia, and visiting the battle¬ 
field of Actium, Athens, Ilium, and other places of historic interest. 
.•\t Rhodes he met his coadjutor Piso, who was seeking everywhere 
to thwart and malign him. When at last he reached his destina¬ 
tion, he found little difficulty in effecting the settlement of the 
disturbed provinces, notwithstanding Piso’s \’iolent and persistent 
opposition. At Artaxata Zeno, the popular candidate for the 
throne, was crowned king of Armenia. To the prot'inces of 
Cappadocia and Commagene Roman governors were assigned; 
Parthia was conciliated by the banishment of the dethroned 


the translation in Latin hexameters (generally attributed to 
him, although some consider Domitian the author), together with 
scholia, of the Phaenomtna of Aratus, which is superior to those 
of Cicero and Avienus (best edition by A. Breysig, 1867 ; 1899, 
without the scholia). A few extant Greek and l^tin epigrams 
also bear the name Germanicus. 

In addition to monographs by A. Zingerlc (Trent, 18(17) and 
A. Brcy.sig (lirfurt, i8g2), there are treatise.s on tlie German cam¬ 
paigns by K. von Wieter.sheim (i8jo), P. H6fer (1884), F. Knoke 
(1887, i88y), \V. Fricke (l88g), A. Taramelli (i8gi), Dahm (1902), 
See Tacitus, Atitials, i.-iv. (ed. Furncaiix) ; .Suetonius, Augustus, 
Tiberius ; J. C. Tarver, Tiberius (igoz); Merivale, HisI, of the Romans 
under the Umpire, chs. 42, 43 ; H. .Schiller, Geschiihte der tbmischeu 
Kaiserzeit, 1. 1 (1883), jip. 227, 2^58, 2(ji-20b, 270-27(1; M. Schanz, 
(leschichle der romisihrii Littrratui, pt. ii. (2nd ed., igoi), and Teuflel- 
Schwabe, Hist, of Human Literature (Eng. tr,, igoo), 275. 

GERMANIUM (symbol Ge, atomic weight 72-5^; one of the 
metallic elements included in the same natural family as carbon, 

I silicon, tin and lead. It was discovered in 1886 by C. Winkler 
in argyrodite, a mineral found at Freilierg in Saxony. On ex¬ 
amination of the metal and its salts it was shown to be identical 
with the hypothetica' element ekasiliton, who.se jiroiterties 
had been predicted by D. Mendel6cfl many years previously. 
The element is of extremely rare occurrence, being met with 
only in argyrodite and, to a very small extent, in euxenite. It 
may be obtained from argyrodite by heating the mineral in a 
current of hydrogen ; or by heating the dioxide to redness with 
carljon. It forms grey coloured oclahedra of specific gravity 
5-496 at 20“ C., melting at goo" ti.; it burns at a red lieat, is 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but dissolves in aqua regia, and 
is also soluble in molten alkalis. Two oxides of germanium 
are known, the dioxide, GeO.,, being obtained by roasting the 
sulphide and treatment with nitric acid. It is a white powder, 
very slightly soluble in water, and posses.scs acid properties. 
By heating with a small quantity of magnesium it is converted 
j into germanious oxide, GeO. By heating the metal with chlorine, 
germaitic chloride, GcCl^, is obtained as a colourless fuming 
j liquid boiling at 86-87° C., it is decomposed by water forming 


king Vonones. a hydrated germanium dioxide. Germanium dichloride, GeClj, 

After wintering in Syria Germanicus started for a tour in and cWoro/or»«, GeHCl,, have aKso been described. 

Egypt. The chief motit’o for his journey was love of travel and Germanium compounds on fusion with alkaline carbonates 
antiquarian .study, and it seems net’cr to have occurred to him, and sulphur form salts known as ihiogermatiales. If excess of 
till he was warned by Tiberius, that he was thereby tran,sgrcssing a mineral acid lx; added to a solution of an alkaline thiogermanate 
an unwritten law which forbade any Roman of rank to set foot a white precipitate of germamum disulphide, GeS^, is obtained, 
in Egypt without express permission. On his return to Syria It can also be obtained by passing sulphuretted hydrogen through 
he found that all his arrangements had been upset by Piso. a solution of the dioxide in hydrochloric acid. It is appreciably 
Violent recriminations followed, the result of which, it would soluble in water, and also in solutions of the caustic alkalis and 
seem, was a promise on the part of Piso to quit the province, alkaline sulphides. By heating the disulphide in a current of 
But at this juncture Germanicus was suddenly attacked at hydrogen, germanious sulphide, GeS, is formed. It sublimes in 
Epidaphne near Antioch by a violent illness, which he himself thin plates of a dark colour and metallic lustre, and is soluble 
and his friends attributed to poison administered by Plancina, in solutions of the caustic alkalis. Alkyl compounds of ger- 
the wife of Piso, at the instigation of Tiberius. Whether these manium such as g«-wa«ii2w(e/rfl-irMyI,Ge(C.,Hj)^, a liquid boiling 
suspicions were true is open to question ; it seems more probable at 160° C., have been obtained. The germanium salts are 
that his death was due to natural causes. His ashes were brought most readily recognized by the white precipitate of the disulphide, 
to Rome in the following year (20) by his wife Agrippina, and formed in acid solutions, on passing sulphuretted hydrogen, 
deposited in the grave of Augustus. He had nine children, Theatomic weight of the element was determined by C. Winkler 
six of whom, three sons and three daughters, survived him, by analysis of the pure chloride GeCl.,, the value obtained being 
amongst them the future emperor Gaius and the notorious 72-32, whilst Lecoq de Boisbaudran (t'owp/M rexifttr, 1886, 103, 
Agrippina, the mother of N< ro. The news of his death cast a 452), by a comparison of the lines in the spark spectrum of 
gloom over the whole empire. Nor was Germanicus unworthy the element, deduced the value 72-3. 

of this passionate devotion. He had wiped out a great national GERMAN LANGUAGE. Together with English and Frisian, 
disgrace; he had quelled the most formidable foe of Rome, the German language forms part of the West Germanic group 
His private life had been stainless, and he possessed a singularly of languages. To this group belongs also Langobardian, a 
attractive personality. Yet there were elements of weakness dialect which died out in the gth or loth century, while Burgun- 
in his character which his short life only half revealed : an dian, traces of which are not met with later than the 5th century, 
impetuosity which made him twice threaten to take his own (3 usually classed with the East Germanic group. Both these 
life ; a superstitious vein which impelled him to consult oracles tongues were at an early stage crushed out by Romance dialects, 
and shrink from bad omens ; an amiable dilettantism which led a fate which also overtook the idiom of the Western Franks, 
him to travel in Egypt while his enemy was plotting his ruin ; who, in the so-called Slrassburg Oaths * of 842, use the 
a want of nerve and resolution which prevented him from coming Romance tongue, and are addressed in that tongue by Louis 
to an open rupture with Piso till it was too late. the German. 

He possessed considerable literary abilities ; his speeches and Leaving iCnglish and Frisian asi(k, we understand by Deutsche 
Greek comedies were highly spoken of by his contemporaries. 1 jiimenhofl and W. Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und 
But the only specimen of his work that has come down to us is Prosa, 3rd cd., by E. steinmeyer, 1892, No. Iwii. 
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Sfraeht the language of those West Germanic tribes, who, 
at their earliest appearance in history, spoke a Germanic tongue, 
and still speak it at the present day. The chief of these tribes 
are: the Saxons, the Franks (hut with the restriction noted 
above), the Chatti (Hes.siiinB), Thiiringian.s, Alcmannians and 
Hnvarinn.s. This definition naturally includes tlie languages 
spoken in the Low Countries, Flemish and Dutch, which we 
offsprings of the Low Franconian dialect, mixed with Frisian 
and Saxon elements ; but, as the literary development of these 
languages has l)een in its later stages entirely independent of 
that of the German language, they are excluded from the present 
survey. 

The German language, which is spoken by about seventy-one 
millions, and consequently occjipies in this respect the tliird 
place among European languages, borders, in the west and south, 
on Romance languages (French, Italian), and also to some 
extent on Slavonic. On Italian and Slovenian territory there 
are several German-speaking “ i.slands,” notably the Settc and 
Tredici Communi, east and north-east of the Lake of Garda, 
and the " Gottachee Landchen ’’ to the south of Laibach. The 
formcroftheseis.howover.onthepoinfofdyingout. Neighbour.s 
on the east, where the boundary tine nms by no means as straight 
as on the west or .south, are the Magyars and again Slavonic 
races. Here, too, there arc numerous “ islands ” on Hungarian 
and Slavonic territory. Dtincs and Frisians join hands with 
the Germans in the north.’ 

In the -west and south the German language has, compared 
with its status in earlier periods, undoubtedly lost ground, 
having been encroached upon by Romance tongues. This is 
the case in French Flanders, in Alsace and Lorraine, at any 
rate before the war of 1870, in the valleys south of Monte Rosa 
and in southern Tirol: in Styria and Carinthia the encroachment 
is less marked, but quite piTOcptihle. On the Ciist, on the other 
hand, German steadily spread from the days of Charles the 
Great down to recent time.s, when it hu.s again lost considerable 
ground in Bohemia, Moravia and Livonia. At the time of 
Charles the Great the eastern frontier extended very little beyond 
the lower Elb<(, following this river beyond Magdeburg, whence 
it passed over to the Saale, the Hohemitn forest and the river 
Rnns (cf. the map in F. Dahn, Urgesckichtc der germaniseken 
uvd rmHamschru VUhtr, vol. iii.). Partly as a result of victories 
gained by the Germans over the Avars and Silavs, partly owing to 
peaceful colonization, the eastern boundary was pu.shed forward 
in subsequent centuries ; Bohemia was in this way won for the 
German tongue by German colonists in the t,tth centuiy, Silesia 
even a little earlier ; in Livonia German gained the upper hand 
during the i.^th century, while about the same time the country 
of the Prussians was conquered and colonized by the knights 
of the Tentnnic order. The dialect which these colonists and 
knights introduced bore the Middle German character ; and this, 
in various modifications, oombined with Low Gorman and even 
Dutch elements, formed the German spoken in these newiy-won 
territories. In the north (Schleswig), where at the time of 
Charles the Great the river Eider formed the linguistic boundary, 
German has gained and is still gaining on Danish. 

Before considering the development of the language spoken 
within these boundaries, a word of explanation is perhaps 
neceasary with regard to the word dtutseh. As applied to the 
language, dtidsek first appears in the Latin form Ikettiscus, 
lingM AfMisca, teutisea, in certain Latin writings of the 8th and 
gth centuries, whereas the original Old Hi^ German word 
Mudite, tiittisc (from thiot, dioi, “ people,” and the suffix -dsc) 
signified only “ appertaining to the people,” “ in the manner 
of the people.” Cf. also Gothic ]>iudi.tko as a translation of iffwxiSs 
(Gal. ii. 14). It, therefore, seems probable that if the application 
of the word to the language (lingua theotisca) was not exactly 
an invention of Latin authors of German nationality, its use 
in this sense was at least encouraged by them in order to 

' For a detailed description of the boondary line cf. O. Oehachrl's 
article in Paul's Crundtiss, 2nd ed., pp. 652-657, where there i.s also 
a map, and a very full bibliography relative to tli« changes in the 
boundary. 


distinguish their own vernacular (lingua vulgaris) from Latin as 
well as from the lingua romana.^ 

In the 8th and pth centuries German or “ Deutsch ” hrst 
appears as a written language in the dialects of Old High (jerman 
and Old Low German. Of an “ Urdeutsch ” or primitive 
German, i.e. the common language from which these sharply 
distinguished dialects of the earliest historical period must have 
developed, we have no record ; we can only infer its character— 
and it was itself certainly not free from dialectic variations— 
by a study of the above-named and other Germanic dialects. 
It is usual to divide the history of the German language from 
this earliest period, when it appears only in the form of proper 
names and isolated words as glosses to a Latin text, down to 
the present day, into three gi'cal sections : (i) Old High C/ennan 
(Althockdeutsch) and Old I.nw German (Old Saxon ; AluUeder- 
deutsek, Altsdchsisch ); (2) Middle High German (Mittelhoch- 
deutsek) and Middle Ijow German (MiUelniederdeutsch) ; and 
(3) Modern High German and Modem Low German (Neukoch- 
(ieuisek and Tieuniederdeutsch). It is more difficult to determine 
the duration of the different periods, for it is obvious that the 
transition from one stage of a language to another takes place 
slowly and gradually. 

The first or Old High German period is commonly regarded 
as extending to about die year i t 00. The principal rliaracteristic 
of the change from Old High German to Middle High German 
is the weakening of the unaccented vowels in final syllables 
(cf. O.H.G. toga, gtsii, geban, gdium and M.H.G. tage, geste, 
gtbeii, gdifn). But it must be remembered that this process 
began tentatively as early as the loth century in Low Germfin, 
and also that long, unaccented vowels are preserved in the 
Alemannic dialect os late as tlie t4th century and even later. 
Opinion is more at variance with regard to the division between 
the. second and third periods. Some would date Modem High 
German from the time of Luther, that is to say, from about 
1500. But it must be noted that certain characteristics attributed 
to the Modem German vowel system, such as lengthening of 
Middle High German short vowels, the change from Middle 
High German ?, u, iu to Modem High German ei, au, eu (bu), 
of Middle High German ie, uo, tie to Modern High German 
7 , u, u, made their appearance long before 1500. Taking this 
fact into consideration, others distinguish a period of classical 
Middle High German extending to about 1250, and a period 
of transition (sometimes called FrukneukxtckdetUsch, or Early 
Modern High German) from 1250 to 1650. Tlie princip^ 
characteristics of Modem High German would then consist in 
a greater stability of the grammatical and syntactical rules, due 
to the efforts of earlier grammarians, such as .Schottelius, 
Gottsched and others, and the substitution of a single vowel 
sound for the varying vowels of the singular and plural of the 
preterite of strong verbs (cf. Middle High German sekreib, 
scltriben, and Modam High German schrieb, schrieben, Sic.). 
The much debated question of the origins of Modern High German 
has been recently reopened by 0 . Behaghel (CeschichU der 
deutsekm Spracke, l.r. ^i), who hopes that a more satisfactory 
solution may be amived at by the study of certain syntac¬ 
tical peculiarities to be seen in the dialects of more recent 
periods. 

As the middle ages did not produce a German SekrifUprache 
or literary language in the modern sense of the word, which— 
as is undoubtedly the case in Modem German—might have 
influenced the spoken language (Umgangesprache), the history 
of the language in its esHicr stipes is a history of different 
dialects. 'These dialects will, therefore, claim our attention at 
some length. 

It may be assumed that the languages of the different West 
Germanic tribes enumerated above were, before the aj^iearancc 
of the tribes in history, distinguished by many dialectic variations,' 

“ Cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, 3rd ed., i. p. 13 ; F. Kluge, 
Etymologische^ Wdrttrhuch, -Oth ed., ra. 75 2 -; K. Luick, “ Zur 
C^biebte des Wortes ‘decrtsch,’ ” mAnsttger fiir deutsches A Uertum, 
XV., pp. 248 ; H. Fischer, " Theotiscus, Deutsch," in Paul and 
Braune’s Bsitrage, xvili. p. 203 ; IT. Paul, Deutsches WMsrbuch 
(t^), p. 03 - 
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this was certainly the case immediately after the Migrations, 
when the various races began to settle down. But these differ¬ 
ences, consisting presumably in matters of phonology and 
vocabulary, were nowhere so pronounced as to exclude a mutual 
understanding of individuals belonging to diflerent tribes. 
One might compare the case of the Poles and Czechs of the 
present day. During the 6th century, however, a phonological 
process set in, which ultimately resulted in the separation of 
Germany into two great linguistic divisions, south and north, 
or, as the languages are called. High and l^w German, 'f'his 
fundamental change, which is known as the second or High 
German Soundshifting {l.aulvcrschiebung), spread northward 
from the mountainous districts in the south, and, whatever its 
cause may have been,* left behind it clear and easily recognizable 
effects on the Germanic voiced stop J, which Ijecame changed 
to t, and more especially on the voiceless stops t, p and k. 
Dialects whidt have shifted initial t and U in the middle of a 
word to the affricate te (written e, to) and p and k in corresponding 
jx)sitions to the affricates />/ and kx (written ch), further, t, p and 
k in the middle of words Iretween vowels, to the double spirant 
12 (now written ss, sz), hh (written ch), are called High German; 
those in which these changes have not taken place fmm the 
Low German group, this group agreeing in this respect with 
English and Frisian. 

(Jf these sound changes, that of i to tz and zz (ss) is the most 
universal, extending over the whole region in which shifting 
occurs ; that of k to kx (ch), the most restricted, being only found 
in Old Bavarian, and in the Swiss pronunciation, t.g. in chind. 
The remaining dialects occupy positions between the two 
extremes of complete shifting and the absence of shifting. Some 
Franconian dialects, for instance, leave p unchanged under 
certain conditions, and in one dialect at least. Middle Franconian, 
t has remained after vowels in certain pronominal forms (dat, 
wat, aUet, iVc.). On this ground a subdivision has Ixen made in 
the High German dialects into (a) an Upper German (Oberdmisch) 
and (b) a Middle German (MilUlde-utseh) group; and this sub¬ 
division practically holds good for all pieriods of the language, 
although in Old High German times the Middle German group 
is only represented, as far as the written language is concerned, 
by Franconian dialects. 

As the .scientific study of the German language advanced 
there arose a keen revival of interest—and that not merely on the 
part of scholars —in the dialects which were so long held in con¬ 
tempt as a .mere corruption of the Sckriftsprache.^ We are still in 
tile midst of a movement which, under the guidance of scholars, 
has, during the last three decades, bestowed great care on many 
of the existing -dialects ; phonolpgical questions have received 
most attention, but problems of syntax have also not been 
neglected. Monumental works like Wenker’s SpracfuiUas des 
d^utschen Reiches and dialect dictionaries are either in course 
of publication or preparing; * while the difficult questions 
concerned with defining the boundaries of the various dialects 

* a. P. Kretschmer, EinleiitUig in die Geschichk der griechischtn 
Spraeke (Gttttingen, 1896), who ,holds the mingling of Celtic and 
Germaoic elements in southern and south-western Germany re¬ 
sponsible for the change. Jt might also be mentioned here that 
ii. Meyer (ZMUchrifi /. dtut.-A Iterhm, xlv. pp. loi ff.) endeavours to 
mmlaintiie first soundshifting by the change of abode of the Germanic 
tribes fuom the lowlands to the highlands oi the Carpathian 
Mountains. 

* Of writers who have made extensive use of dialects, it must 
suffice to mention here the names of J. H. Voss, Hebei, Klaus Groth, 
Fritz Reuter, Ustori, G, D. Arnold, Holtei, Castelli, J. G. Seidl and 
Anzengruber, and in our own days G. Hauptmann. 

’ Cf. F. Staub and L. Tohler, Schweiurisches Idiotiknn (1881 ft.); 
E. Martin and F. .Liouhart, IVprUrbuch der elsissischen Mundarten 
($tra8sbutg, 1895 ff .1 ; H. Fischer, Sckwdbisches Wdrterbuch 
(Tubingen, 19*51 ff.). Earlier works, which are already completed, 
are J. A. bchmellor, Bayrisches Worierbuch (znd cd., z vols., Munich, 
11872-11877); J. B. Soh6pf, Tiraler Idiotikon (Innsbruck, 1886) ; 
M. Lexer, Kdmiisckzs Wovterbuck ,(1862) ; H. CradI, Egttlinder 
WMtebuck, i. (Eger, 1883); A. F. C. Vilmar, liiqtiknn Kur- 
kesseti (Marburg, 1883) (with supplements by H. von Pfister) ; 
W. Crecolius, Oberktssiseku W-drii’buck (Darmstadt, 1890-1898). 
Aoiessor J. FVanck is responsible for a Kkeinisckes Ivbrterbuch for 
the Prussian Academy. 


and explaining tfie reasons for them form the subject of many 
monographs.* 

Beginning in the north we shall now pass briefly in review the 
dialects spoken throughout the German-speaking area. 

A. Thk Low Gkruan Dialbcts 

The I-ow German dialects, as we have seen, stand nearest to the 
Englisli and Frisian languages, owing to the total ab.scnee of the 
consonantal sliifting which characterizes High German, ns well as 
to other peculiarities ot sounds and inflecfions, e.g. tlic foss of tlie 
nasals m and n before the .spirants / s imJ |i. Ci. Old Saxon fif (five), 
us (11s), (cf. uncouth). The boundary-line between Low and 
Higli German, the so-called Denrather Linir, may roughly he 
indicated by the following place names, on the understanding, 
liowovei, Uiat tile Kipuarian dialect (sec below) is to he classed 
with High Gerniiin: Montjoie (French border-town), Etipcji, 
Aachen, Benrath, Ddsseldorf, north of Siegcn, Cassci, Heiligemstadt, 
Harzgerode, to tlie Elbe suiitfi of Magdeburg ; this jiver forms the 
boundary as far as Wittenberg, wlience the line passes to Liilibcn on 
tile Spree, Fiirstcuwald on the Oder and Birnhaiim near the river 
WartUe. Beyond this point tlie Low Germans have Slav.s as their 
iioighbours. Compared with tlie conditions m tlie 13111 cenfiiry, 
it appears that Low German ha.s lost ground ; down to the 141'lj 
and 15th centuries, sei’cral towns, such as Maasfeld, Eislelien, 
Mersebiirg, Halle, Dessau and Wittenberg, .spoke Low German. 

Ix)w Geniiaii falls into two divisions, a weplem divi.sion, namely, 
Low Francajuian, tlic parent, as we liave alrcadv said, ot l-'lemi.sh and 
Dutch, and an eastern division. Low Saxon (Platlilevhrh, or, as it 
IS often simply called, Low German). The chief char.-icten.stic of 
the division is to be sought m tlie ending of tlie first and third person 
jilural of tlie present indicative of verbs, this lieiiig in the former case 
-en, m the latter -el. Inasiniicli as the soiitli eastern part of Low 
Franconian—inclusive of Gelderlaud and Clevea—shifts imal * to 
ih (e.g. icii, tnich, auch, -iuh), it must oiivioiisly hv separated from 
the rest, ami in tins respect he giouped wiUi Higli Gorman. Low 
Saxon is asmdly divided into Wcstphaliau (to the west of tlic Weser) 
and Low Saxon proper, between Weser and Elbe. The south 
ea.stcm part of the tatter ha.s the verbal ending en and further shows 
the pccujianty that the personal pronoun has the same form m tlie 
dative and accusative {mik, dick), whereas the remamder, as well 
as the Westphalian, has mi, di in the dative, and mi, dt gr mik, dik 
m the accusative. To these Low German dialects must also he 
added tliose spoken cast of the Elbe on what was originally Slavonic 
territory; they have the ending -en in tlie first and third jierson plural 
of verbs.® 

B. The Hion Gkkman Diai.mcts 

I. The Middle German Group. -This group, which comprises the 
dialects of tlie Middle Rhine, of Hesse, Thuringia, (hiper Saxony 
(Meissen), Silesia and East I’nissia to the cast ol the lowc.r Vistula 
iiotwccn Bischofsworder, Muiienbiirg, Elbing, Wormditt and 
Wartenberg—a district originally colonized from Silesia—may be 
moat conveniently divided into an East and a West Middle Gernuui 
group. A common characteristic ol ajl these dialects Is the diminu¬ 
tive suffix -cken, as compared with the Ixiw German form ~kc» and 
the Upper German -letn (O.H.G. Hit). East Middle German consists 
oi Silesian, Upper Saxon and Thuringion,® together with the lin¬ 
guistic colony in East Prussia. While tliose dialects have sliifted 
initial Germanic p to ph, or even to / (firtzi P(»rd), the West Middle 
German dialects (roughly speaking to the west of the watershed of 
Werra and Fulda) have retained it. If, following a convincing 
article in tho Zeitsehrift fUr dautschis AUertum (37, 288 fi.) by K. 
Wrodc, wc class East and Sontli Franconian—both together may 
be called High Franconian—^with the Upper German diailects, there 
only remain in the West Middle German group: ’ (o) tedeUe 

‘ Cf. the article " Mundarten ” by R. Loewe in R. Bcthge, Ergelh 
nisse und J'ortschritte der germanistischen IVissenschaft (Leipzig, 
1902), pp. 75-88 ; and F. Mentz, Bibltographte der deutseken Mund- 
art/orsekung (Leipzig, 1892). Qf periodicals may be mentioned 
Deutsche Mundarten, by J. W. Nagl (Vienna, 1896 ft.) ; Zeitsekrijt 
fUr hockdeutseke Mundarten,ysy O. Heilig and Ph. Lenz (Heidelberg, 
1900 ff.), continued as Ztftsckrift j. deutseke Mundarten, Verliig des 
Allgcmcincn Dcutschen Sprachvereins. Owing to its importance as a 
model for subsequent monographs J. Kintcler’s Die Kerenter Mundart 
des Kantons Glarus (Leipzig, 187(1) should not be passed unnoticed. 

“ Cf. eyiecially H. Tiimpcl, “ Die Mundarten des alten niedersach- 
sischen Gebietes zwiaqhen 1300 und 1500” (Paul und Braune’s 
Beitrdge, vh. pp. 1-T04); Niederdeutseke Studien, by the same writer 
(Bielcicld, iSgft); Balinke, "Ober Sprach- und Gaugrenzen zwischeo 
Elbe und Weser ” {Jahrbuch des Vrreins fiir niederdeutseke Sprachfor- 
schung, vii. p. 77). 

* Upper Saxon and Thnringian are sotnetimes taken as a separate 

* ’ &. W. Braunc, “ Zur 'Kenntnis des Franhischen " {Beitrdge, 1 . 
pp. 1-56); 0 . ^hme, Zur Kenretnis des Ober/rdnkiseken im /j. 14. 
und .'J, Jakf/i. (Dissertation) (Leipzigi 1893), where a good account 
of the differences between the' Rmnish Franconian and South 
Franconian dialects will he found. 
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Franconian and (b) Rhenish Franconian. The former of these,' which 
with its dal, mat, alltl, 4 c. (cf. above) and its retention of the voiced 

S iirant b (written v) represents a kind of transition dialect to Low 
erinan, is itself divided into (a) Ripuarian or Low Rhenish with 
Cologne and Aachen (Aix-la-Chapclle) as centres, and (jS) Moselle 
Franconian" with Trier (Treves) as principal town. The latter is 
distinguished by the fact that in the Middle High German period 
it shifts Germanic -rp- and -rd-, which are retained in (a), to -r/- and 
-rf- (cf. werfen, kirlin with werpen, hirdin).’ The Rhenish Franconian 
dialect is sjxjkcn in the Rhenish jialatinate, in the northern part 0) 
Baden (Heidelberg), Hesse ‘ and Nassau, and in the German¬ 
speaking part of I-orraine. A line drawn from Falkonberg at the 
French frontier to Siegen on the Lahn, touching the Rhine near 
Bop))ard, roughly indicates the division between Middle and Rhenish 
Franconian. 

i. The Upper German Group. The Upper Crf^rman dialects, 
which played the most imjxirtant part in the literature of the early 
periods, may be divided into (a) a Havarian-Austrian group and (6) 
a High FrancSman-Alemannic group. Of all the German dialects 
the Bavarian-Aiistnan has carried the soundshifting to its furthest 
extreme; here only do we find the labial voiced stop h written p 
in the middle of a word, vis. old Bavarian kipames, old Alemannic 
hShames (“ we gave ”) ; here too, in the 12th century, we find the 
first truces of that broadening of i, «, iii (fJ) to ti, ati, eu, a change 
which, even at the pre.scnt day, is still foreign to the greater jiart of 
the Alemannic dialects. Only in Bavarian do we still find the old 
pronominal dual forms es and enk (for ihr and ettch). Finally, 
Bavarian forms diminutives in -el and -erl (Mddel, Maderl), while 
the Franconian-Alemannic forma are -la and -le (Mddle). On the 
other hand, the pronunciation of -.t as -sch, especially -st as -scht 
(cf. Last, Ilaspel, pronounced Lascht, Hasehpel), may be inentioneii 
as characteristic of the Alemannic, just as the fortis pronuncia 
tion of initial t is characteristic of High Franconian, while 
Uie other Franconian and Up|)er German dialects emiiloy the 
lenis. 

The Alemannic dialect which, roughly spealuiig, is separated 
from Bavarian by the Loch and borders on Italian territory in the 
south and on French 111 the west, is subdivided into : (a) Swabian, 
the dialect of the kingdom of Wiirttemborg and the north-western 
part of Tirol (cf. H, Fi.scher, Geographic der schwdbischen Mundarl, 
» 8 y 5 ): il>) H'S'i Alemannic (Swiss), including the German dialects 
of Switaerland, of the southcrii part of the Black Forest (the Basel- 
Broisgau dialect), and that of Vorarlberg; (c) Imw Alemannic, 
coiiijirising the dialects of Alsace and part of Baden (to the north 
of the Feldbcrg and south of Rastatt), also, at the present day, the 
town of Basel. Only Swabian has taken part in the change of » to 
ei, &c., mentioned above, while initial Germanic k has been shifted 
to eh lx) only in High Alemannic (cf. thall, chitid, chorn, for hall, 
kind, horn). The pronunciation of iJ us il, a {Hits for Haus) is 
(loculiar to Alsatian. 

The High Franconian dialects, that is to say, east and south (or 
soiith-Rhenish) Franconian, which are separated broadly speaking 
by the river Neckar, compris^ the language spoken m a part of 
})adcn» the dialects of tho Main valley from Wurzburg u])wards to 
Bamliorg, the dialect of Nurcnilicrg and probably of the Vogtland 
(Flauen) and Egerland. During the older historical period the 
princiiwl diftercnce between East and South Fianconiaii consisted 
m the fact that initial Germanic d was retained in the latter dialect 
while East Franconian shifted it to /. Both, like Bavarian and 
Alemannic, shift initial German p to the affricate pf. 

Finally, the Bavarian-Austrian dialect is spoken throughout the 
greater part of the kingdom of Bavaria (f.r. oast of the Lech and a 
line drawn from thejxiint where the Loch joins the Danube to the 
sources of the rivers Elster and Mulde, this being the East Franconian 
border-line), in Austria, western Bohemia, and in the German 
linguistic " islands ” embedded in Hungary, in Gottschco and the 
Sette and Tredici Coinmuni (cf. abov«>).“ ' 


, 5 ^’ “ Lautverschiebungsstiife dcs Mittclfrkn- 

taachen (flsifrdge, ix. 371 «.f; R, Hcinrel, Geschichte der niedtrfrdn- 
kuchen Geeehd/tssprache (Paderborn, 1874). 

• This is also the dialect of the so-called Siebenbiirger Sachsen 

• Cf. E. Sievera, Ox/order Benediklinerregel (Halle 1887) 

p. XVI,; J. Meier, Jolande (1887), pp. vii, ff.; O. B6hme, l.c 
p. 60, ’ 

‘ Lower Hc.ssc (the northern and eastern parts) goes, however, 
in many respects its own w'ay. 

‘ On thf High German dialects cf. K. Weinhold, Alemannische 
GrammiUik (Berlin, 1863); F. Kauffmann, Geichickle der sehwd- 
Mundart (Strassburg, 1870); E. Hacndcke» Die mundafUicken 
Llemente tn den elsdssischen Urhutiden (StraRsbure, 1804) • K 
fAoinhold, BairttcAe Grammalik (1867); J. A. SchinelTer, Die Mund- 
arjeii Batents (Munich, 1821); J, N. Schwftbl, Die allbairiicheti 
MuHdarleit Mttnchcn, 1003); O. Brenner, Mundarlett und Schriff- 
(Bamberg, i8go); L Schatz, Die Mundart von 
Jmsl (Strassburg, 1897); J, W. Nagl, Der yecaJitmus der bairisch- 
islerretchtschen Mundarten {1890-1891); W. Gradl, Die Mundarlen 
H etthdhmens (Munich, 1896); P. Lessiak, “ Die Mundart von Pernegg 
in Kilrntcn ” (Paul and Braune, Beitrdge, vol. xxvUi.). 


The Old High German Period 

The language spoken during the Old High German period, that 
is to say, down to about the year 1050, is remarkable for the fulness 
and richness of its vowel-sounds in word-stems as weU as in inflections 
Ci. elilentt, Elend; tuginari, LUgner ; karkari, Kerker ; mennukono 
slahta, Menschengesckleckt ; hettono^ Hetten (Ron. pL); futisto 
vorderste ; hartost, {am) hdrtesten ; sibutteug, siebzig ; ztohemes, (mir) 
ztehen; salbota, (er) salbte ; gaworahlos, (du) veirhtest, &c. Of the 
consonantal changes which took place during this period that ot 
the spiiant th (preserved only in English) to d {werthan, werdan ■ 
thzob, deob) deserves mention. It spread from Upper Germany' 
where it is noticeable as early as the 8tli century to Middle and 
nnally, m the nth and 12th centuries, to Low Germany. Further 
the initial h in kl, hn, hr, hw (cf. Imer, wer ; hreini, rein ; hlahhan' 
lachen) and le in wr [wrecceo, Kecke) disappeared, this change also 
starting in Upper Germany and spreading slowly north. The most 
important vowel-change is the so-called mutation (Umlaut),’ that 
is to say, the qualitative change oi a vowel (except ») in a stem 
syllable, owing to the influence of an < or j in the following syllabh', 
this procc.ss commenced in the north where it seems to have been 
already fully developed in Low German as early as the 8th century. 
It is to be found, it may be noted, in Anglo-Saxon, as early as the 
Oth century. It gradually worked its way southwards to Middle 
and Upper Germany where, however, certain consonants seem to 
have protected the stem syllable from the influence of i in a following 
.yllablc. Cf., for instance. Modern High German drucken and 
drilchen ; glauhen, haufen, Haupt, words which in Middle German 
dialects show mutation Ortliographically, however, this process 
is, during the. lirst period, only to be seen in the change of i to r • 
from the 10th century onwards there arc, it is true, some trace,s 
of other clianges, and vowels like «, 0, ou must have already been 
affected, otherwise we could not account for the mutation of these 
vowels at a period when the um.se of it, the«or /, no longer existed A 
no less important change, for it helped to differentiate High from Low 
German, was that of Germanic (a closed c-somid) and 0 to diph¬ 
thongs in Old High German, while they wore '•etained in Old Low 
P- O H.G, her, hear, hiar, O.L.G. her -. O.H.G. luoz, 0 ,L.G. 
fol. The final result was that in the 10th century ie (older forms, i« 
ea) and «fl (older ua, oa 111 Alemannic, ua in South Franconian) liad 
as^-rted tliumselyes throughout all the High German dialects. Again, 
while in Old High German the older diphthongs ai and au were pre¬ 
served as ei and o«, unless they happened to stand at the end of a word 
or were followed by certain consonants (h, w, 1 in the one ease, and 
«, r, /, tk, a, the other; uf. reA from gl/tan, zpA from ffiohafL 

wr/os,&c.), tlu* Old ^wCforman shows throughout the monophthongs 
f (m Middle Low German a closed sound) and d (cf. O.L.G. s/en 
dga). These* monophthongs arc also to be Jicard in Rhenish Fran- 
conian, the greater pari of East Franconian and tlie Upper Saxon 
and Silesian dialects of modem times (cf. Stein : Steen oi S/an ■ 
laufen ; lofen or lopen). ' 

Of the. dialects enumerated above. Bavarian and Alemanna, 
High and Rhenish Franconian as well as Old Saxon are more or 
less represented in the literature of the first period. But this Utera- 
ture, the chief monuments of which are Otfrid's Evangelienbuch 
(in South Franconian), the Old Saxon Heliand (a life of Christ in 
alliterative verse), the translation of Tatimi's Gospel Harmony 
(East Franconian) and that of a theological tract by Bi.sliop Isidore 
of Seville and of jiarts of the Bible (Rhenish Franconian), is almost 
exclu-sivcly theological and didactic in cliaracter. One is consequently 
inclined to attach more value to the scanty remains of the Hilde- 
brandsUed and some interesting and ancient charms. The didactic 
spirit again pervade,s the translations and commentaries of Notker 
of St GaU in the early part of the nth century, as well as a para¬ 
phrase of the 5 o«g 0/ Songs by an abbot VViUiram of Ebersberg a 
little later. Latin, however, reigned supreme throughout tlii.': 
period, it being the language of the charters, the Uwbooks (there is 
nothing in Germany to compare with the laws of the Anglo-Saxons), 
of science, medicine, and even poetry. It is thus needless to say that 
there was no recognized literary language (Schriftsprache) during 
this period, nor even any attempt to form one ; at most, we might 
weak of schools in the large monasteries, such as Reichenau, St 
Gall, Fulda, which contributed lo the spread and acceptance of 
certain orthographical rules. 


The Middle High German Period 

The following are the chief changes in sounds and forms which 
mark the development of the language in the Middle High German 
period. The orthography of the MSS, reveals a much more extensive 
employment of mutation (Umlaut) tlian was the case in the first 
period : we find, for instance, as the mutation of 0, 6, of d, ce, of ii, iu 
(<l), of uo. He, of oh, du and eu (cf. hiier, hoese, hiuser, gilele, bdume), 
althoi^h many scribes, and more especially those of Middle and 
Low German districts, have no special signs for the mutation of 
il, H and 0. Of special interest is the so-(^led ” later (or weaker) 

^ * CL, for a hypothesis of two Umlautsperioden during the Old High 
German time, F. Kauffmann, Geschichte der schwdbischen Mundart 
(Strassburg, 1890), S. 152. 
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mutation ” (/UngtMr odtr schwichtnr Umlaut) of d to a very open e 1 
sound, which is often written d. Cf. mShta (O.H.G. mahti), miieedi) 
(O.H.G, magadi). The earlier mutation of this sound produced an 
e (^, a closed sound (i.e. nearer t). Cf. gestu (O.H.G. gesti). 

The various Old High German vowels in unstressed syllables were 
cither weakened to an indiflerent e sound {gtben, O.H.G. gebaii ; 
bold, O.H.G. bolo ; sige, O.H.G. sigu) or disappeared altogether. 
The latter phenomenon is to be observed after 1 and r, and partly 
after n and m (cf. «*'(<), O.H.G. aro ; lal, O.H.G. lala ; wiindtni, 
O.H.G. a/untaroH, &c.); but it by no means took pLace everywhere 
in the same degree and at the same time. It has been Steady 
noted that the Alemanuic dialect (as well a.s the archaic poets of 
the German national epic) retained at least the long unstressed vowels 
until as late as the 14th century {gemarlerdt, gehriuzegbt, &c.), and 
Low and Middle German prestnved the weakened e sound in many 
cases where Upper German dropped it. In this period the beginnings 
are also to be .seen in Low and Middle German (Heinrich von Veldeke 
shows the first traces of it) of' a process which became of great 
importance for the formation of the Modern German literary lan¬ 
guage. This is the lengthening of originally .short vowels in open 
syllables,' for example, in Modem High German TSges, Wegss, lobe 
(Middle High German tdges, wiges, lube). In Austria, on Ihe other 
iMind, there began as far back as the first half of the 12th century 
another movement of equal importance for Modern High German, 
namely, the conversion of the long vowels, T, «, H, into «< (')«), an, 
eu (au).' It is, thorelore, in MSS. writti'n in the south-east that we 
find forms like zeit, tauter {loter), heutc, Ac., for the first time. With 
the exception of Low German and Alemannic—Swabian, however, 
follows in this respect the majority—all the German dialects pai- 
ticipated in this change between' tlu' 14th and 16th centuries, 
although not all to the same degree. The change was porhajis 
assisted by the influence of the literary language which had recognized 
the new sounds. In England the same process has led to the 
modem pronunciation of time, house, Ac., and in Holland to that of 
lijd, huts, Ac. F. Wrede (Zeitschrift jUr deutsches Altertum xxxix. 
257 ft.) has suggested that the explanation of the change is to be 
sought In the apocope and syncope of the final f, and the greater 
stress which was in consequence put on the stum-syllable. The 
tendency to a change in the opposite direction, namely, the narrowing 
of diphthongs to monophthongs, is to be noticed in Middle German 
dialects, i.e. in dialects which resisted the apocope of the final e, 
where w, «o, He become ?, i, ^; thus wo have for Uriel, brtj, for 
Amok, hurt, tor btiieder, briider, and this too was taken over into the 
Modern High German literary language.’ 

No consonantal change was so wide.spread during this period as 
that of initial s to sch before I, «, m, w, p and t. Cl. slingeii, schlingen ; 
swer(e)ii, schwdren, Ac. The forms scht- and schp- are often to bo 
met with in Alemannic MSS., hut they were discarded again, al¬ 
though modem German recognizes the pronunciation schp, scht.* 
With regard to changes affecting the inflections of verbs ami nouns, 
it must suffice here to point out that the weakening or disappearance 
of vowels In unstressed syllables necessarily affected the characteristic 
endings of the older language; groups of verbs and substantives 
which in Old High German were distinct now become confused. 
I'his is best .seen in the case of the weak verbs, where the three 
(Md High German cla.s.se.s (cf. nerien, salbon, dagin) were fu.scd into 
one. Similarly In the declensions we find an increasing tendency of 
certam forms to influence substantives belonging to other classes ; 
there i.s, for instance, an increase in the number of neuter nouns 
taking -«f (-i>) in the plural, and of those which show mutation in 
the plural on the model of the i- steins (O.H.Cr. gast, pi. gesti ; cf, 
forms like ban, benne ; hals, hclsc ; wald, welde). Of changes In 
syntax the gradual decay in the u.se of the genitive case dependent 
on a noun or governed by a verb (cf. constructions like cine briinne 
rotes goldes, or dcs todes wHnschen) towards the end of the period, 
and also the disappearance of the Old High German sequence of 
tenses ought at least to be mentioned. 

In the Middle High German period, the first cla.ssical period of 
German poetry, the German language made great advances as a 
vehicle or literary expres.sion ; its power of expression was^ increased 
and it acquired a beauty of s yle hitherto unknown. This ww the 
period of the Minnesang and the great popular and court epics, of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, Hartmann von Aue, Wolfram von 
E.schenbach and Gottfried von Strassburg; it was a period when 
literature enjoyed the fostering care of the courts and the nobility. 
At the same time German prose celebrated its first triumphs in the 
sermons of Bcrthold von Regensburg, and in the mystic wriUngs 
and sermons of Meistor Eckhart, Tauler and others. History (Eike 
von Repkow's Weltchronih) and law [Sachsenspieget, Schwabensptegcl) 
no longer despised tlie vernacular, and from about the middle of 
the I3tn century German becomes, in an ever-increasing percentage, 
the language of deeds and charters. 

' Cf, W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatih, i. (2iid edition) pp. 
300-104. 

* Wilmanns, l.c. pp. 273-280. It might be mentioned that, 
in Modern High German, these new diphthongs are neither in spelling 
nor in edneated pronunciation distingui.shed from the older ones. 

• Cf. Wilmanns, pp, 280-284. * Ibid. pp. 129-132. 


It has been a much debated question how far Germany in Middle 
High German times possessed or aspired to possess a Schri/tsbrache 
or literary language.^ About the year 1200 there was undoubtedly 
a marked tendency towards a unification of the literary language 
on the part of the more careful poets like Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Hartmann von Aue and Gottfried von Strassburg; they avoid, 
more particularly in their rhymes, dialectic peculiarities, such as the 
llavaiian diiiil forms es and enk, or the long vowels in unstressed 
syllables, retained in Alemannic, and they do not make use of 
archaic words or forms. We have thus a right to speak, if not of a 
Middle High German literary language in the widest sense of the 
word, at least of a Middle High German Dichtersprache or poetic 
language, on an Alemannic-Franconian basis. Whether, or in how 
far, tlii-s may have affected the ordinary speech of the nobility or 
courts, Is a matter of conjecture ; but it hacl an undenuible influence 
on Middle and low German poets, who endeavoured at least to uw 
High German forni.s in their rhymes. Attempts were also made in 
Low German districts, though at a later stage of this period, to unify 
tlio dialects and raise them to the level of an accepted literary lan¬ 
guage. It will be shown later why these attempts were nnsucce.ssful. 
Unfortunately, however, the efforts of the High German poets to 
form a uniform language were also shortlived ; by the end of the 13U1 
century the Dichtersprache had disappeared, and the dialects again 
reigned supreme. 

MoDBRN HlOIt GtRMAN 

Although the Middle High German period had thus not succeeded 
in effecting any permanent advance in the direction of a uniform 
literary language, the desire for a certain degree of uniformity was 
ni'vcr again entirely lost. At the close ot the 13th century literature 
had passed Irom the h.uids of the nobility to those of the middle 
classes of the towns; the number of writiTs who used the German 
tongue rmiidly increased ; later the invention ol printing, the in¬ 
creased efficiency of the schools, and above all the religioii.s uiovemcnt 
of the Reformation, contributed to awakening the desire of being 
understood by those who stood outside the dialectic community of 
the individual. A single authoritative form of writing and spelling 
was fell on all sides to bo particularly necessary. This was found in 
the language used officially by the various chanceries (Kaiizleieit), 
and more especially the imperial chancery. Since the days of 
Charles IV. (1347-1.378) the latter Imd striven after a certain uniform 
language in the documents it issued, and by the time of Maximilian I. 
(1403-1510) all its official documents were characterized by pretty 
much the same phonology, forms anti vocabulary, in whatever part 
of Germany they originated. And under Maximilian'.s successor, 
Charles V., the conditions remained pretty much the siime. The 
fact tliat the .seat of the imperial chancery had for a long time been 
in I’ragiie, led to a mingling of Upper and Middle German sounds and 
inflections; but when the crown came with Frederick 111 . (1440- 
1403) to the Habshures, the Upper German elements were con¬ 
siderably increased. The chancery of tlie Saxon electorate, wliose 
territory was exclusively Middle German, had to some extent, 
under the influence of the imperial chancery, allowed Upper German 
characteristics to influeme its official language. This is clearly 
marked in the second half of the 15th century, and about the year 
1500 there was no essential difference between the languages of the 
two chanceries. Thuringia, SUesia and Brandenburg soon followed 
suit, and even l ow German could not ultimately resist the accepted 
High German notation (tf, ( 5 , fl, u, &, it, Ac.). We have here very 
favoiiralilc conditions tor the creation of a uniform literary language, 
and, as has already been said, the tendency to follow these authorities 
is clearly marked. 

In the midst of this development arose the imposing figure of 
Luther, who, although by no means the originator of a common High 
German speech, helped very materially to establish it. He deliber¬ 
ately chose (cf. the often quoted passage in his Tischreden, ch. 69) 
the language of the Saxon chancery as the vehicle of his Bible 
translation and subsequently of his own writings. The differences 
between Luther's usage and that of the chancery, in phonology and 
inflection, arc small; still he shows, in his writings subsequent to 
1524, a .somewhat more pronounced tendency towards Middle 
German. But it is noteworthy that he, like the chancery, retained 
tlie old vowel-change in the singular and plural of the preterite of the 
strong verbs (i.e. steig, stigen ; starb, slurbett), although before 
Luther's time the uniformity of the modern preterite had already 
begun to show itself here and there. The adoption of the language 

» Cf. K, Lachmanni Kleinere Schriften, i. p. 161 ff,; Mullenhoff 
and Scherer’s Dcnhmiler (3rd ed.), i. p. xxvii.; H. Paul, Gab es cine 
mhd. Schri/lsprache ? (Halle, 1873): O. Behaghel, Zur Frage nach 
einer mhd. Schriftsprachc (Ba.sel, 1886) (Cf. Paul and Braune s 
Beiirdge, xiii. p. 464 ff.): A. Socin, Schriftsprache and Dialehle 
(Heilbronn, 1888); H, Fischer, Zur Gcschichle des Millelhock- 
deutscheu CTtibingen, i88q): O. Behaghel, ScA«/fs/iraeA* und Mund- 
art (Giessen, 180^ ; K. Zwierzinn, Bcobachtungen zum Beimgebrauch 
Hartmanns und Wolframs (Halle, 1898); S. Singer, Die mhd. Schrift- 
sptacke (1900); C. Kraus, Heinrich von Veldehe und die mhd, 
Dichtersprache (Halk, 1899): G.^Joethe, Die Reimvorreden ^s 
SacMsensp 7 $gels (BerHn^ 1899); H.^Tumpet, Niederdeuisch$ StudUn 
(1898), 
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<li tli» dutaeety gave rise to the mixed character of sounds and 
•tertha which is stm a feature of tho literary hmmap of winany- 
Titus the Use of the monophthongs i, fl and S, instead »f the old 
■diphthongs fs, no end tie, comes from Middle Germany; the forma 
Of the words and the gender of the nouns follow Middle rather than 
Upper German usage, whereas, on the other hand, the consonantal 
system (0 to p/; rf to f) betrays in its main features its Upper 
German (Uavarian-Austrian) origin. . . 

The language of Luther no doubt shows greater ongmallty in lU 
stylo and vonabulnry (cf. its influence on Goethe and the writers of 
the Slurm uni Drmg), for in this respect the chancery could obviously 
nflord him but scanty help. His vocabulary is drawn to a great 
extent from his own native Middle German diali'ct, and the fact 
that, since the t4.th century. Middle German literature (cf. for in¬ 
stance, the writings of the Germah mystics, at the time of and 
euh.sequent to Eckhnrt) had exercised a strong influence over Upper 
Gi'rmany, stood him in good stead. Luther fs, therefore, strictly 
speaking, not the father of tlie modern German literary language, 
but he forms Mie most important lihk in a chain of development 
which began long tiefore him, and did not reach its final st.age until 
long after him. To infer that Luther's language made any rapid 
coniiuost of Germany wonld not be conect. It was, of ccmr.se, 
immediately acceptable to the eastern part of the Middle ^rman 
district (Thuringia and Silesia), and it did not find any great diffimilty 
in penetrating into laiw Germany, ttt least into the towns and districts 
lying to tho oast of tho Saale and Elbe (Magdeburg, Hamburg). 
One may say that about the middle of the I6th century Luther's 
High German was the language of the chanceries, aliout 1600 the 
language of the pulpit (the last Bible in Ixiw German was printed at 
Goslar in i6ai) aim the printing presses. Thus the aspirations of 
Low Germony to have a literary language of its own were at an early 
stage crushed. Protestant Swltierland, on the other hand, resisted 
the " uneoinmon new German ” until well into the lyth century. 

It wui also natural that the Catholic laiwer Rhine ((.ologne) and 
Catholic .South Germany held out ngainst it, for to adopt the language 
of tlie reformer would lave seemed tantamount to ofloring a helping 
hand to Protestant ideas. At the same time, geograjiliical and 
political conditions, as well as the pronounced character of the Up(>nr 
German dialects, formed an important obstacle to a speedy unifica¬ 
tion. South Gorman Krammnrian.s of the J6th century, such as 
laiurentius Albortus, raise a warning voice against those who, 
although far distant from tho proper use of words and tho true 
pronunciation, venture to teach not puriores Gtrmatios, namely, the 
Upper Germans. 

fn 1503 J- Helbcr, a Swiss ichoolmorter and notary, spoke of three 
sopainte cfialects as being in use by the printing pre 8 .ses: ' (1) 
Milltlieutaoh (the language of the printers In Leipzig, Erfurt, Nurem- 
l*rg, Wnrzburg, Frankfort, Mainz, Spires, StraSshurg and Cologne ; 
at the last mentioned place In the event of their attempting to 
print Obir-T$uHth ); (i) Donimist.k (the printers' language in South 
bertnaiiy, but limitoil to Bavaria and Swabia (iroper—i^liere more 
particularly the Augsburg idiom, which was oomsidered to be par¬ 
ticularly zurlich) ;" (3) Htklisl Rtinisch, which oorresponds to Swiss 
German, Thus in tho lOth century Gennany was still far from real 
unity in its language; but to judge from the number and tho 
gso^phfcal position of the towns which printed in MtUt(detit>r.h 
ft ii pretty clear which idiom would ultimately predominate. During 
the 17th century men like M. Opitz {Duck von der detltarhen Poettrev) 
and j. G. Schottolhis [Tautsene SprachkunsI, 1641, and Von der 
liutsekin Sprachhunst, 1663), togctlier with linguistic rocieties 
like the Prwktbringende GesethekaH and the Nuremberg Ptfpttltordrti, 
did a great deal to purify the Gorman language from foreign (e.speci- 
ally French) elements; they insisted on the ckims of the vernacular 
to n place beside and even above Latin (In 1687 Christian Tbomasius 
held for the first time lectures in the German language at the uni¬ 
versity Of Leipzig), and they establlMied a flnn grammatical basis 
far Luther's common language, which especially in the hymnals 
liad beeome mademlzed and more utlifortn. About the middle of 
the 17th century the disparity between the vowels of the singular 
«nd {Mural of the preterite of the strung verbs practically ceases; 
under East Middle German Influence the final«is restored to words 
like KfuAt, Jml$, Pfdffi, which in Sduth German had been Knob, ftc.; 
the mixed deolenihm (£*rz, Ehnn ; Selmtn, Sekmarted) was 
established, sod the plural In -dr was extended to some masculine 
nouns {WcM, WMap : * the use of the mutated sound has now 

* For literature bearing on tho comiiiicated question of the 
JOfmtktrtpraiktn, roodera aw referred to the article “ Neuhoch- 
dWteehe Schriftspraohe," by W. Scheel, In Bethgfi'a Erabnisse . . . 
(hr fahmiiiisUnkut IVissmsckH/f (1901), pp. 47, so L Gt. also K. von 
BsAder, Qhittdipgtn dea uhi. Lauliyatiids (1890), pp. 15 if. 

* A GeMrnn Pnamtl mentions as an essential o.uality in a beautiful 
wetnun 1 " die red dort her von SWttben.'.’ 

' Gf. for a detailed discussion of the noun declensiOtt, K. Boiunga, 
■DU SnmUkatnng d*f mki. SubsttnHvfitxUn (Leipzig, 1890 ); ^d, 
AiOre pattSdUlariy for ■the masculine and neater nbuUs, two articles 
H. Mou, " Die Subettothiflexion selt UiHd. ZeiL’' in Pkul and 
BraUpe's BaariU, XXviii b. zog fl. ana sOtirt, ■*77 ff. Tta the changes 
In the gender Of nouns, A. Folzin, GttiMacktsieattdtl itr Subalatitiva 
im Deulsckan (Hildesheim, 1903). 


beeome the rale as a {Jural sign (Viter, Biume). How difficult, 
even in tlie first half of the i8th century, It was for a Swiss to write 
the litetary language which Luthet had established is to be seen 
from tho dflen quoted words of Haller (1 708-1777): “ I am a Swiss, 
the German language is .strange to me, and its choice of words Was 
almost unknown to me." Tho Catholic south clung firmly to its own 
literary language, based on the idiom of the imperial Chancery, 
wlvich was still an mflucntial foreo in the i7lh century or On loeal 
dialects. This is apparent in the writings of Abrahatn a Saitcta 
Clara,'* who died in 1709, or In the attacks of the Benedictine monk, 
Augustin Dornbliitli, on the Meissnar Sckriftspraclu in 1755. 

In tlie i8th century, to which these names have introduced n.s, 
the grammatical writings of ]. C. Gottsclicd {Daulscht Sprachhunst, 
1748) and J. C. Adelung ffirammaiisch-hritischts WBrierbuch itr 
hochdeutsektn Maniurt, 1774-17R6) exercised a decisive and far- 
reaohlng in'fluence. Gottscliod took as his basis the spoken langnagi- 
(Umgangaapracka) of the educated cla.sses 0! Upper Saxony (Meissen), 
which at this time approximated as nearly as possible to the literary 
language. His Grammar did enormous services to the cause ot 
unification, ultimately winning over the resisting .south; but he 
carried his purism to pedantic lengths, he would tolerate no archaic 
or dialectical Words, no unusual forms or constructions, and conse- 
sequcntly made the language unsuited for poetry. Meanwhile an 
interest in Old German literat'ure was being awakened by Bodmer ; 
Herder set forth bettor ideas on the natim' of language, and insisted 
on the value of native idioms ; and the Sitirm und Drang led by 
Goethe encouraged all Individualistic tendencies. All this gave rise 
to a movement counter to Goltsched’s absolutism, which resulteil 
in the revival of many obsolete German words and forms, these being 
drawn partly from Luther’s Bible translation (cf. V. Hohn, " Goethe 
imd die Spracho der Biliel," in the Goethe-Jahrhuch, viil. p. 187 ff ), 
partly from tho older language and partly from the vocabnlarv 
peculiar to diflerent .social ranks and trade3.“ The latter is still 
a source of linguistic innovations. German literary style underwent 
a similar rejuvenation, for we are on the threshold of tlie second 
classical period of German literature. It had strengthened Gott 
sclied's hand ns a linguistic relormer that the earlier leaders of 
trtirnian literature, such as Gellert, Klopstock and Lessing, were 
Middle Germans ; now Wicland’s influence, which was particularly 
strong in South Germany, heljied materially towards the establisli- 
ment ol one accepted literary language throughout all German- 
speaking comitrlcs ; and the movement reaches its culmination with 
Goethe and Schiller. At the same time this unification did not 
imply the creation of an unalterable .standard ; for, just as the lan¬ 
guage of Opitz and Schottelius differed from that of Luther, sn - 
although naturally in a lesser degree—the literary language of our 
day differs from that of the classic writers of the loth century, 
foual peculiarities arc still to be met with, as is to be seen in the 
modern German literature that emanates from Switzerland or 
Austria. 

But this unity, imperfect as it is, is limited to the literary language. 
The differences are much more sharply accentuated in the Umgangs- 
sprache,* whereby wc- understand the language as it is spoken by 
educate people throughout Germany; this is not only the ca.se 
with regard to pronunciation, although it is naturaliy most noticeable 
hare, hut also With regard to the choice of words and the construction 
of sentence.s. Compared with the times of Goethe and Schiller a 
certain advnnoe towards unification has undoubtedly been made, 
but the differences between north and south are still very great. 
This is particularly noticeable in the pronunciation ol r — either the 
uvular r of the r produced by the tip of tire tongue ; of the voiced 
and voiceless stops, b, p, d, t, g and ft; of the s sounds; of the 
diphthongs; of the long vowels 4 and < 5 t, Ac. (cf. W. Vietor, German 
Pronunciation, and ed., i8yo). The question as to whether a unified 
prOnuheiatioB (Einheitausaprache) is desHrable or even {jossible has 
occupied the attention of academies, scholars and the educated 
pubhc during recent years, and in rSgS a commission made up of 
scholars and theatre directors drew up a scheme of pronunciation 
for Use in the royal theatres of Prussia.^ This scheme has since been 
recommended to aU German theatres by the German Bilhnentitrein. 
Desirable as such a Uniform {ironuuciation is for the rlational theatre, 
it is a much debated question how far it Should be adopted hi the 
ordinary speech of everyday life. Some scholars, such as W, BrauUe, 
declared themselves strongly in favour of its adoption ;' Braune’s 

^ Cf. C. ^lanckenburg, Studiin dber die Spracke Abrahams a S. 
Clara (Halle, 1897); Hi Stri^l, “ Einiges fiber die Sprache des P. 
Abraham a Sancta Clara (Zetiacirr. f. deutsehe Wortforschung, a-iil. 
ao6 fl.). 

• Cf. F. Kluge, Etymologiaekes WBrierbuch (fith ed.), ppi 506 If, 
Cne can speak of : Studenten-, Soldalen-, Weiamanna-, Bergmanna-, 
Drucker-, Juriaien-, und Zigeunerapraehe, und Rotunlacin Cf. 
F. Kluge, Die deutsehe Studentensprache (Strassburg, 1894); Roiwelsch 
i. (Strassburg, 1901); R. Bethge, Etgehnisse, &c., p. jj f, 

• Cf. H. WunderUch, Unsere Umgangssprackt (Weimar, 1894). 

'' Cf, Th. Siebs, Deutsche Bdhnenaussprache (znd ed., Berlin, *901)1 
and the same wtiter’s GrundeUge der BilhueHapra'cke (1900). 

• W, Brallne, ffber die Eini^ng der ieutschen Ausiiracke (Halle, 
1903) ; and the review by O. Brenner, IntheZeitsckriftdesaUgemtinen 
deutseken Sprackvereins, Beihefte iv. 27, p{... 228-232. 
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arguBMnt being that the system of modem proaunciatioa is based 
on the spelling, not on the sounds produced in apcalting. The 
latter, he holds, is only responsible for the pronunciation of -cits- as 
-ks- in ulachsen, Oefise, &c., nr for that of sp- and st- in spiden, stehen, 
*c. Other scholars, again, such as K. Luick and O. Brmner, warn 
against any snoh attempts to create a living language on an artificial 
basis;' the Duhnendautsch or “ stage-German ” they regard as 
hltle more than an abstract ideal. Thus the decision must be left 
to time. 

Avthorities.— General Literature'. J. Grimm, Gesthichte det 
deuttchen Sprache (Leiprig, 1848; 4th ed., 1880); W. .Scherer, Zur 
Gesohiclite der deutschea Sprache (Berlin, 18O8; end ed., 1878); 

E. Foratemann, Geschichte des deutschen Sprachstatnnws (Kordhauseii, 
1874-1875); O. Behaghel, Die deutsihc Sprache (f-eipr.ig, i88fS; 
2nd ed., 1902); the same, “ Geschichte der deutschen Sjirache,” in 
I’aul's Orundrite dor gennanischen Pkilologte (2nd ed.), i. pp. <150 ff.; 

O. Weiae, Unsere deutsche Sprache, ihr iVerdenundihr H'cmh (Leipzig, 

1898); K, von llaumer, Geschichte der germanischen Philoioeic 
(Munich, 1870); J, Grimm, Deutsihc Grammatih {4 vols , vols. i.-iii 
in new edition, 1870-1890); Dieter, LaM- und Pnrmenlehre der 
altgermartischen Dialehle (2 vols., Leipzig, 1898-1900); F. Kaullmanu. 
Deutsche Grammatih (2nd ed., 1895); \V. Wilmanns, Deutsche 

Grammatih, sc far, vols, and iii,, 1 (Strassburg, i8y5-i9o(), vol. i., 
2nd ed., 1897) ; O. Brenner, Grundeiige dergeschii hllii hcii Grammatih 
der deutschen Sprache (Munich, 189^1); H. Lichtenlierger, Htsloire 
de la langue allemande (Paris, 1895), 

Old and Middie High German Period: W. Braune, Allhochdcutuhc 
Grammatih (2nd ed., Halle, 1891); the same, Abrtss der althoih- 
dciilscheu Grammatih (3rd ed., 1900) ; F. Hollliaiisen, Allsachsischcs 
I'lernentarbiich (Heidelberg, 1890) ; W. Scliliiler, Untersuchungen eur 
Geschichte der altsdchsichen Sprache, i. (Gbttingen, 1892); O. Schade, 
Altdeutsches Wdrterbuch (2ud ed., Halle, 1872-1882) ; G. K. Graff, 
Althochdentscher Sprachschatz (li voL., Berlin, 1834-1842) (Index by 
Massmann, 184^1); E. Steiiimeyer and E. Sieveis, Althochdeutsche 
Glossen (4 vols., Berlin, 1879-1898) ; J. A. Schmellcr, Glassarium 
Saxonicum (Munich, 1840) ; K. Weinhold, Mittelkoct.deutsche 
Grammatih (3rd ed., Paderborn, 1892); H. Paul, Mrttelhochdeutsche 
Grammatih (sth ed., Halle, 1900); V. Michels, MMelhochdeutsches 
Elcmenlarbuch (Heidelberg, 1900); O. Brenner, Miltelhochdeutsche 
Grammatih (3rd ed., Munich, 1894); K. Zwierzina, “ Mittelhoch- 
deutacho Studien," in Zeitschri/t /Ur deutsches Altertum, vols. xliv. 
and xlv.; A. Liibben, Mittelmederdeutsche Grammatih (Iztinrig, 

1882) ; W. Miiller and F. ICamdie, Mittelhuchdeulsches WOrterbuih 
(4 vols., Leipzig, 1854-1866); M. Lexer, Mitlelhmhdeutsches Hand- 
wdnerhurh {3 vols., 1872-187K); the same, Mittelhachdeutsches 
Tasckenwbrterbiich (8th ed., 1906) ; K. Scliiller and A. Liihben, 
Mittelniederdeutsches Wbrierbuck (6 vols., Bremen, 1875-1881) ; 
A. Liihben, Msttelriiederdeutsches llandwurterbuch (Nordeu, 1888) ; 

F. Seiler, Die Butwickelung der deutsch. Kullurm Spiegel des deutschen 
Lehnworts (Halle, i., 1895, 2nd ed., 1905, ii., iqoo). 

Modem High German Period: E. Wfileker, “ Die Entstehung der 
kursichsischen Kanzleisprache " (in the Zeitschri/t des Veretns /ui 
kursachsische Geschichte, ix. p. 349); the same, “ Luthers Stellung 
zur Imrsachsischen Kanzleisprache " (in Germania, xxviii. pp. 191 if.) ; 

P. Pietsch, Martin Luther und die hochdculsche Schri/tsprache (Breslau, 

1883) ; K. Biirdaeh, Die Einigung der neuhochdeutschen Schri/tsprache, 

(1883); E. Opitz, x)m SprocAc (Halle, 1869); J. Luther, 74 ki 

Sprache Luthers in der Septemberbibel (Ilalle, 1887); F. Kluge, Von 
Luther bis Lessing (Slrassburg, 1888) (c(. E. Schiocler’s review in the 
GSttinger gelehrte Anzeiger, 1888, 249); H. Ruckerf, Geschichte der 
neuhoendeulsehen Schri/tsprache his zur Mitie des i,1, Jahrhundexts 
(1875); I. Kohrein, Grammatih der deutschen Sprache des is. bis 27. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, and ed., 18O3) ; K. von Bahder, Grundlagen 
des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems (Strassburg, 1890) ; R. Moyer, 
Ein/ahrung in das dltere Neuhochdeutsche (Leipzig, 1894) ; W. Scheel, 
Beitrdge sur Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Gemeinspracke in KiVn 
(Marburg, 1892); H. Brandstetter, Die Hezeption der neuhoch- 
deutschen Schri/tsprache in Stadt und Landscha/t Luzern (18921; 
K. Burduch, “ Zur Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache ” 
{Forschungtn zur deutschen Philologie, 1894); the same, “Dio Sprache 
des j ungen Goethe ’ [Verha dlungen der Dessauer Pkihlogenver- 
sammlung, 1884, p. 164 S.) ; F. Kascli, Die Sprache des jttngen 
Schiller (Dissertation, 1900); F. Kluge, “ Ober die Kntslehung 
un.serer Schriftsprache” (Beiheflc zur Zeitschri/t des allgemeinen 
Spraehvereins, Heft 6, 1894); A. Wang, Bedeutungsentuiickelung 
unseres Woriachatzes (lihr, 1901). 

Mention must also be made of the work of the German commission 
of the RoyM Prussian Academy, which in 1904 drew up plans for 
making an inventory of all German literary MSS. dating from before 
the year 1600 and for the publication of Middle High German and 
early Modem High German texts. This undertaking, which has 
made coaaideiablo progreaS| provides rich material for the study of 
the somewhat neglected period between the 14th and 16th centuries; 
at the same time it provides a basis on which a monumeutal history 
of Modem High German may be built up, as well as lor a Thesaurus 
linguae germaUicae. _ (R, Pa.) 

‘ Cf. K. Luick, Deutsche Lautlehrt mit tesorsderer BerUchsicktigung 
der Sprtekweist Wiens und der ostemiehischen Alpenlinder (1904) ; 
O, Brenner," Zur Ausspracbe des Hochdeutschen," l.c., pp. aill-azS. 


GEHHAN LITBRATUHE. Compared with other literatures, 
that of the German-speaking peoples presents a strangely broken 
and interrupted course; it falls into more or less isolated groups, 
separated from each other by periods whicli in intellectual 
darkness and ineptitude arc virtually without a parallel in other 
European lands. Hie explanation of this irregularity of develop¬ 
ment is to be sought less in the chequered political history of 
the German people—although that was often reason enough— 
than in the strongly marked, one miglit almost say, provocative 
character of the national mind as fx))rcs,sed in literature. The 
Germans were not able, like their narlially latinized English 
cousins—or even their Scandinavian neighbours—to adapt 
themselves to the various waves of literary influence whicli 
emanated from Italy and France and spread with irresistible 
power over all Europe ; their literary history ha'.jbeen rather a 
struggle for independenl expression, a constant warring against 
outside forces, even when flu; latter —like the influence of .Fngli.sh 
literature in the 18th centurj’ and of Sciindinax'ian at the close 
of the njth—were hailed as fricndl> and not hostile. It is a 
peculiarily of German literature that in those ages wlieu, owing 
to its own poverty and impotence, it wa;; reduced Ui borrowing 
its ideas and its poetic, forms from other lands, it sank to the 
most servile imitation; while the first sign of returning liealUi 
has invariably been the repudiation of foreign influence und the 
assertion of the right of genius to untrammefled expreasiun. 
Thus Germany’s periods of literary efllorcscence rarely coincide 
with tho,se of other nations, and great European moxements, 
like the Renaissance, pa,ssed over her without producing a single 
great poet. 

This chequered course, however, renders the grouping of Ger¬ 
man literature and the task of the historian the easier. The first 
and simplest elassificatioii Ls that afforded by the vai iuus .stages 
of linguistic development. In accordance with the three divisions 
in the history of the High German language, there is an Old High 
German, a Middle High German and a New High German or 
Modem High Gommii literary epoch. It is obviou.s, however, 
that the last of these divisions covers too enormous a period of 
literary history lo be regarded as analogous to the first two. 
The present survey is consequently divided into six main 
.sections: 

I. The Old High German I’eriod, including the literature of 
the Old Saxon dialect, from the earliest times to the middle of 
the nth century. 

II . The Middle High German Period, from the middle of the 
nth to tlie middle of tlic 14th century. 

III. The Transition Period, from the middle of the 14th centurj- 
to the Reformation in the i6th century. 

IV. The Period of Renaissance and Pseudo-classicism, from 
the end of the j6th century to the middle of the j8th. 

V. The Classical Period of Modern German literature, from 
the middle of tlie 18th century to Goethe’s death in 1832. 

VI. The Period from Goethe’s death to the present day. 

1 . The Old High German Period (c. 750-1050) 

Of all the Germanic races, the tribes with which wo have more 
particularly to deal here were the latest to attain intellectual 
maturity. The Goths had, centuries earlier, under Uieir famous 
bishop Ulfilas or Wulfila, possessed the Bible in their vernacular, 
the northern races could point to their Edda, the Germanic 
tribes in England to a rich and virile Old English poetry, before 
a written German literature of any consequence existed at all. 
At the same time, these continental tribes, in the epoch that lay 
between the Migrations of the 5th century and the age of Charles 
the Great, were not without poetic literature of a kind, but it 
was not committed to writing, or, at least, no record of such a 
poetry has come down to us. Its existence is vouched for by 
indirect historical evidence, and by the fact that the sagas, out 
of which the German national epic was welded at a later date, 
originated in the great upheaval of the 5tli century. When the 
yemaculai^literature began to emerge from an unwritten state 
in the 8th century, it proved to be merely a weak reflection of 
the ecclesiastical writings of the monasteries; and this, with 
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very few exceptions, Old High German literature remained, i 
Translations of the liturgy, of Tatian’s Gospel Harmony (c. 835), 
of fragments of sermons, form a large proportion of it. Occasion¬ 
ally, as in the so-called Monsee Fragments, and at the end of the 
period, in the prose of Notker Labeo (d. 1022), this ecclesiastical | 
literature attain.^ a surprising maturity of style and expre.ssion. 
But it had no vitality of its own ; it virtually sprang into 
existence at the command of Charlemagne, whose policy with 
regard to the use of the vernacular in place of Latin was liberal 
and far-seeing; and it docilely obeyed the tastes of the rulers 
that followed, becoming severely orthodox under Louis the Pious, 
and consenting to immediate extinction when the Saxon emperors 
withdrew their favour from it. Apart from a few shorter poetic 
fragments of interest, such as the Merseburg Charms (Zauber- 
spriiche), an midoubted relic of pre-Christian times, the Wesso- 
brunn Prayer (e. 780), the Muspilli, an imaginative description 
of the Day of Judgment, and the Ludwigslied (881), which may | 
be regarded as the starting-point for the German historical 
ballad, the only High German poem of importance in this early 
period was the Gospel Book {Liber evangeliorum) of Otfrid of 
Weissenburg (r. 800-8/0). Even this work is more interesting 
as the earliest attempt to supersede alliteration in German 
poetry by rhyme, than for such poetic life as the monk of Weissen¬ 
burg was able to instil into his narrative. In fact, for the only 
genuine poetry of this epoch we have to look, not to the High 
German but to the Low German races. They alone seemed 
able to give literary expression to the memories handed down 
in oral tradition from the 5th century; to Saxon tradition we 
owe the earliest extant fragment ot a national saga, the Lay 
of Hildebrand (Hildebrandslied, e. 800), and a Saxon poet was the 
author of a vigorous alliterative version of the Gospel story, the 
Heliand (c, 830), and also of part of the Old Testament (Genesis). 
This alliterative epic—for epic it may be called—is the one 
poem of this age in which the Christian tradition has been adapted 
to German poetic needs. Of the existence of a lyric poetry we 
only know by hearsay ; and the drama had nowhere in Europe 
yet emerged from its earliest purely liturgic condition. Such 
as it was, the vernacular literature of the Old High German 
period enjoyed but a brief existence, and in the loth and iith 
centuries darkness again closed over it. The dominant “ German” 
literature in these centuries is in Latin ; but that literature is 
not without national interest, for it shows in what direction the | 
German mind was moving. The Lay of Waller (Waltharilied, 1 
c. 930), written in elegant hexameters by Ekkehard of St Gall, 1 
the moralizing dramas of Hrosvitha (Roswitha) of Gandersheim, ! 
the Eebasis captivi (c. 940), earliest of all the Beast epics, and | 
the romantic adventures of Ruodlieb (c.io3o), form a literature 
which, Latin although it is, foreshadows the future developments 
of German poetry. 

11 . The Middle Hioh German Period (1050-1350) 

(a) Early Middle High German Poetry. —The beginnings of 
Middle High German literature were hardly less tentative than 
those of the preceding period. The Saxon emjjerurs, with their 
Latin and even Byzantine tastes, had made it extremely 
difficult to take up the thread where Notker let it drop. Williram 
of Ebersberg, the commentator of the Song of Songs (c. 1063), 
did certainly profit by Notker’s example, but he stands alone. 
The Church had no helping hand to offer poetry, as in the more 
liberal epoch of the great Ciharles ; for, at the middle of the nth 
century, when the linguistic change from Old to Middle High 
German was taking place, a movement of religious asceticism, 
originating in the Burgundian monastery of Cluny, spread across 
Europe, and before long all the German peoples fell under its 
influence. For a century there was no room for any literature 
that did not place itself unreservedly at the service of the Church, 
a service which meant the complete abn^tion of the brighter 
side of life. Repellent in their asceticism are, for instance, 
poems like Memento mori (c, 1050), Vom Glauben, a verse com¬ 
mentary on the creed by a monk Hartmann (r. 1120), and a poem 
on “ the remembrance of death ” {Von des todes gehugede) by 
Heinreich von Melk (r. 1150); only rarely, as in a few narrative 


poems on Old Testament subjects, are the poets of this time able 
to forget for a time their lugubrious faith. In the Ezzolied 
(r. 1060), a spirited lay by a monk of Bamberg on the life, miracles 
and death of Christ, and in the Annolied {c. 1080), a poem in 
praise of the archbishop Anno of Cologne, we find, however, 
some traces of a higher poetic imagination. 

The transition from this rigid ecclesiastic spirit to a freer, 
more imaginative literature is to be seen in the lyric poetry 
inspired by the Virgin, in the legends of the saints which bulk 
so largely in the poetry of the 12th century, and in the general 
trend towards mysticism. Andreas, Pilatus, Aegidius, Albanius 
arc the heroes of monkish romances of that age, and the stories 
of Sylvester and Crescentia form the most attractive parts of 
the Kaiserchronik (c. 1130-1150), a long, confused chronicle of 
the world which contains many elements common to later Middle 
High German poetry. The national sagas, of which the poet 
of the Kaiserchronik had not been oblivious, soon began to assert 
themselves in the popular literature. The wandering Spielleute, 
the lineal descendants of the jesters and minstrels of the dark 
ages, who were now rapidly becoming a factor of importance in 
literature, were here the innovators ; to them we owe the romance 
; of Konig Rather (c. 1160), and the kindred stories of Orendel, 

1 Oswald and Salomon und Markolf (Salman und Morolf). All 
I these poems bear witness to a new element, which in these years 
j kindled the German imagination and helped to counteract the 
j austerity of the religious faith—the Crusades. With what 
: alacrity the Germans revelled in the wonderland of the East 
! is to be seen especially in the Alexanderlied (c. 1130), and in 
Herzog Ernst (c. 1180), romances which point out the way to 
another important development of German medieval literature, 
the Court epic. The latter type of romance was the immediate 
product of the social conditions created by chivalry and, like 
chivalry itself, was determined and influenced by its French 
origin ; so also was the version of the Chanson de Roland (Rolands- 
lied, c. 113s), which we owe to another priest, Konrad of Regens¬ 
burg, who, with considerable probability, has been identified 
with the author of the Kaiserchronik. 

The Court epic was, however, more immediately ushered in 
by Eilhart von Oberge, a native of the neighbourhood of Hildes- 
heim who, in his Trislant (r. 1170), chose that Arthurian type 
of romance which from now on was especially cultivated by the 
poets of the Court epic ; and of equally early origin is a knightly 
romance of Floris und Blancheflur, another of the favourite love 
stories of the middle ages. In these years, too, the Beast epic, 
which had been represented by the Latin Eebasis captivi, was 
reintroduced into Germany by an Alsatian monk, Heinrich drr 
Glichezsere, who based his Reinhart Fuchs (c. 1180) on the French 
Roman de Renart. Lastly, we have to consider the Ijeginning 
of the Minnesang, or lyric, which in the last decades of the 
i2th century burst out with extraordinary vigour in Austria 
and South Germany. The origins are obscure, and it is still 
i debatable how much in the German Minnesang is indigenous 
and national, how much due to French and Provencal influence; 
for even in its earliest phases the Minnesang reveals correspond- 
; ences with the contemporary lyric of the south of France. The 
freshness and originality of the early South German singers, 
such as Kiirenberg, Dietmar von Eist, the Burggraf of Rieten- 
burg and Meinloh von Sevelingen, are not, however, to be 
questioned; in spite of foreign influence, their verses make the 
I impression of having been a spontaneous expression of German 
lyric feeling in the 12th century. The Spruckdichtung, a form 
of poetry which in this period is represented by at least two 
poets who call themselves Herger and “ Der Spervogel,” was 
less dependent on foreign models; the pointed and satirical 
strophes of these poets were the forerunners of a vast literature 
which did not reach its highest development until after literature 
had passed from the hands of the noble-bom knight to those of 
the burgher of the towns. 

I (b) The Flourishing of Middle High German Poetry. —Such 
^ was the preparation for the extraordinarily brilliant, although 
1 brief epoch of German medieval poetry, which corresponded 
! to the reigns of the Hohenstaufen emperors, Frederick I. 
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Barbarossa, Henry VI. and Frederick II. These rulers, by their 
ambitious political aspirations and achievements, filled the 
German peoples with a sense of “ world-mission,” as the leading 
political power in medieval Europe. Docile pupils of French 
chivalry, the Germans had no sooner learned their lesson than 
they found themselves in the position of being able to dictate 
to the world of chivalry. In the same way, the German poets, 
who, in the 12 th century, had been little better than clumsy 
translators of French romances, were able, at the beginning 
of the 13th, to substitute for French chansons de gestf epics 
based on national sagas, to put a completely German imprint 
on the French Arthurian romance, and to sing German songs 
before which even the lyric of Provence paled. National epic, 
Court epic and Minnesang—rthese three types of medieval 
German literature, to which may be added as a subordinate 
group didactic poetry, comprise virtually all that has come 
down to us in the Middle High German tongue. A Middle High 
German prose hardly existed, and the drama, such as it was, 
was still essentially Latin. 

The first place among the National or Popular epics belongs 
to the Nibelungenlied, which received its present form in Austria 
about the turn of the 12th and 13th centuries. Combining, 
as it does, elements from various cycles of sagas—the lower 
Rhenish legend of Siegfried, the Burgundian saga of Gunther 
and Hagen, the Gothic saga of Dietrich and Etzel—it stands out 
as the most representative epic of German medieval life. And 
in literary power, dramatic intensity and singleness of purpose 
its eminence is no less unique. The vestiges of gradual growth— 
of irreconcilable elements imperfectly welded together—may 
not have been entirely effaced, but they in no way lessen the 
impression of unity which the poem leaves behind it j whoever 
the welder of the sagas may have been, he was clearly a poet 
of lofty imagination and high epic gifts (see Nibelungenlied). 
Less imposing as a whole, but m parts no less powerful in its 
appeal to the modern mind, is the second of the German national 
epics, Gudrun, which was written early in the 13th century. 
This poem, as it has come down to us, is the work of an Austrian, 
but the subject belongs to a cycle of sagas which have their 
home on the shores of the North Sea. It seems almost a freak 
of chance that Siegfried, the hero of the Rhineland, should occupy 
so prominent a position in the Nibelungenlied, whereas Dictricli 
von Bern (i.e. of Verona), the name under which Theodoric the 
Great had been looked up to for centuries by the German people 
as their national hero, should have left the stamp of his person¬ 
ality on no single epic of the intrinsic worth of the Nibelungenlied. 
He appears, however, more or less in the background of a number 
of romances —Die Rabenschlacht, Dietrichs Vlucht, Alpharts Tod, 
Bilerolf und Diellieb, Laurin, See .—^which make up what is 
usually called the Ueldenbuch. It is tempting, indeed, to see 
in this very unequal collection the basis for what, under more 
favourable circumstances, might have developed into an epic 
even more completely representative of the German nation 
than the Nibelungenlied. 

While the influence of the romance of chivalry is to l)e traced 
on all these popular epics, something of the manlier, more 
primitive ideals that animated German national poetry passed 
over to the second great j roup of German medieval poetry, 
the Court epic. The poet who, following Eilhart von Oberge’s 
tentative beginnings, established the Court epic in Germany 
was Heinrich von Veldeke, a native of the district of the lower 
Rhine; his Eneit, written between 1173 and 1186, is based on 
a French original. Other poets of the time, such as Herbert 
von Fritzlar, the author of a Liet von Troye, followed Heinrich’s 
example, and selected French models for German poems on 
antique themes; while Albrecht von Halberstadt translated 
about the year 1210 the Metamorphoses of Ovid into German 
verse. With the three masters of the Court epic, Hartmann 
von Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach and Gottfried von Strass- 
buig—all of them contemporaries—the Arthurian cycle became 
the recognized theme of this type of romance, and the accepted 
embodiment of the ideals of the knightly classes. Hartmann 
was a Swabian, Wolfram a Bavarian, Gottfried presumably a 


native of Strassburg. Hartmann, who in his Erec and Iwein, 
Gregorius and Der arme Heinrich combined a tendency towards 
religious asceticism with a desire to imbue the worldly life of 
the knight with a moral and religious spirit, provided the Court 
epic of the age with its best models ; he had, of all the medieval 
court poets, the most delicate sense for the formal beauty of 
poetry, for language, verse and style. Wolfram und Gottfried, 
on the other hand, represent two extremes of poetic tempera¬ 
ment. Wolfram’s Parzival is filled with mysticism and obscure 
spiritual significance ; its flashes of humour irradiate, although 
they can hardly be said to illumine, the gloom ; its hero is, 
unconsciously, a symbol and allegory of much which to the 
poet himself must have been mysterious and inexplicable ; in 
other words, Parzival—senA Wolfram's other writings, Wiilehalin 
and Tilurel, point in the same direction—is an instinctive or, 
to use Schiller’s word, a naive ’’ work of genius. Gottfried, 
again, is hardly less gifted and original, but he is a poet of a 
wholly different type. His Tristan is even more lucid than 
Hartmann’s Iwein, his art is more objective ; his delight in 
it is that of the conscious artist who sees his work growing 
under his hands. Gottfried’s poem, in other words, is free 
from the obtrusion of those subjective elements which arc in 
so high a degree characteristic of Parzival ; in spite of the tragic 
character of the story, Tristan is radiant and serene, and yet uii- 
contaminated by that tone of frivolity which the Renaissance 
introduced into love stories of this kind. 

Parzival and Tristan are the two poles of the German Courl 
epic, and the subsequent development of that epic stands under 
the influence of tlie three poets, Hartmann, Wolfram and 
Gottfried; according as the poets of the 13th century tend to 
imitate one or other of these, they fall into three classes. To 
the followers and imitators of Hartmann belong Ulrich von 
Zatzikhoven, the author of a Lanzelet {c. 1195); Wirnt von 
Gravenberg, a Bavarian, whose Wigalois U. 1205) shows con¬ 
siderable imaginative power; the versatile Spielmann, known as 
“Der Strieker”; and Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, author of an 
unwieldy epic. Die Krone (“ the crown of all adventures,” c. 1220). 
The fascination of Wolfram’s mysticism is to be seen in Der 
jilngere Tilurel of a Bavarian poet, Albrecht von Scharfenberg 
(c, 1270), and in the still later Lohengrin of an unknown poet; 
whereas Gottfried von Strassburg dominates the Plore und 
Blanscheftur of Konrad Fleck (r, 1220) and the voluminous 
romances of tho two chief poets of the later 13th century, Rudol.*' 
von Ems, who died in 1254, and Konrad von Wurzburg, who lived 
till 1287. Of these, Konrad alone carried on worthily the tratli- 
tions of the great age, and even his art, which excels w'ithin the 
narrow limits of romances like Die Herzemoere and Engelhard, 
becomes diffuse and wearisome on the unlimited canvas of 
Der Trojanerkrieg and Partonopier und Meliur. 

The most conspicuous changes which came over the narrative 
poetry of the 13th century were, on the one hand, a steady en¬ 
croachment of realism on the matter and treatment of the epic, 
and, on the other, a leaning to didacticism. The substitution 
of the “ history ” of the chronicle for the confessedly imaginative 
stories of the earlier poets is to be seen in the work of Rudolf von 
Ems, and of a number of minor chroniclers like Ulrich von 
Eschenbach, Berthold von Holle and Jans Enikel; while for the 
growth of realism we may look to the Pja^e Amis, a collection 
of comic anecdotes by “ Der .Strieker,” the admirable iieasant 
romance Meier HeMrecht, written between 1236 and 1250 by 
Wemher der Gartenaere in Bavaria, and to the adventures of 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein, as described in his Frauendienst (1255) 
and Frauenbuch (1*57). 

More than any single poet of the Court epic, more even than 
the poet of the Nibelungenlied, Walther von der 'Vogelweide 
summed up in himself all that was best in the group of poetic 
literature with which he was associated—the Minnesang. The 
early Austrian singers already mentioned, poets like Heinrich 
von Veldeke, who in his lyrics,as in his epic,introduced the French 
conception of Minne, or like the manly Friedrich von Hausen, 
and the Swiss imitator of Proi^9al measures, Rudolf von 
Fenis, appear only in the light of forerunners. Even more 
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ariginal poets, like Heinrich von Morungen and Walther’s own 
maiter, Reinmar von Hagenuu, the author of harmonious but 
monotonously elegiac vcrscs.or among immediatecontemporaries, 
Hartmann von Aue end Wolfram von Eschenbach, whose few 
lyric strophes are ns deeply stamped witJi his individuality as his 
epics—seem only tributn^ to the full rich stream of Walther’s 
genius. There ^ns not a fonn of the German Minnesang which 
Walther did nut amplify and deepen ; songs of courtly love 
and lowly love, ot religious faith and delight in nature, patriotic 
songs and political Spruche~m all he was a master. Of Walther’s 
lih; wc are somewhat better informed than in the case of his con¬ 
temporaries : he was born about 1170 and died about 1230; 
his art he learned in Austria, whereupon he wandered through 
South Germany, a welcome guest wherever he went, although 
his vigorous cjjiampionship of what he regarded as the national 
cause in the fwliticul struggles of the day won him foes as well as 
friends. For centuries he remained the accepted exemplar of 
German lyric poetry ; not merely the Minnesitngcr who followed 
him, but also the Mcistorsinger of the 15th and i6th centuries 
looked up to him us one of the founders and lawgivers of their art. 
Ho was the most influential of all Germany's Jyric poets, and 
in the breadth, originality and purity of his inspiration one of 
her greatest (sec Wai.thbk von tier VooELWEmK). 

The development of the German Minnesang after Walther’s 
death and under his influence is easily summed up. Contem¬ 
poraries had been impressed by the dual character of Walther’s 
lyric ; they distinguished a higher courtly lyric, and a lower 
more outspoken form of song, free from the constraint of social 
or literary conventions. The later Minnesang emphasized this 
dualism. Amongst Walther’s immediate contemporaries, high¬ 
born poets, whose lives were parsed at courts, naturally cultivated 
the higher lyric; but the more gifted and original singers of the 
time rejoiced in the freedom of Walther’s poetry of niedtre 
Minnt. It was, in fact, in accordance with the spirit of the age 
that the latter should have been Walthor’s most valuable legacy 
to hi.s successors; and the greatest of these, Neidhart von 
Reuontal (r. 1180-y:. 1250), certainly did not allow himself to 
be hampered by aristocratic prejudices. Neidhart sought the 
themes of his Iwfische Dorjpoesie in the village, and, as the mood 
happened to dictate, depicted the peasant witli humorous banter 
or biting satire. The lyric poets of the later 13th century were 
either, like Biirkart von Hohenfels, Ulrich von Winterstetten 
and Gottfried von Neifen, echoes of Walther von der Vogel- 
weide and of Neidhart, or their originality wa.s confined to some 
particular form of lyric poetry in which they excelled. Thus 
the singer known as “ Der TannhSuser ” dLstinguishod himself as 
an imitator of the French pastoureUe ; Reinmar von Zweter was 
purely a Spruchdichter. More or less common to all is the con¬ 
sciousness that their own ideas and surroundings were no longer 
in harmony with the aristocratic world of chivalry, which the 
poets of the previous generation had glorified. The solid 
advantages, material prosperity and increasing comfort of life 
in the German towns appealed to poets like Steinmar yon 
Klingenau more than the unworldly ideals of self-effacing 
knighthood which Ulrich von Lichtenstein and Johann Hadlaub 
of Ziirich clung to so tenaciously and extolled so warmly. On the 
whole, the Spruchdichter came best out of this ordeal of changing 
fashions ; and the increasing interest in the moral and didactic 
applications of literature Mvoured the development of this 
form of verse. The confusion of didactic purpose with the 
lyric is common to all the later poetry, to t^t of the learned 
Harner, of Boppe, Rumczland and Heinrich von Meissen, 
who was known to later generations as “ Frauenlob." The 
Spriukdichtung, in fact, was one of the connecting links between 
the Minnesang of the 13th and the lyric and satiric poetry 
of the r.sth and i6th centuries. 

The disturbing and disintegrating element in the literature 
of the 13th century was thus the substitution of a utilitarian 
didacticism for the idealism of chivalry. In the early d^dss of 
that century, poems like Dtr Winsbtke, by a Bavarian, and 
Dtr mUefu Gatt, written in 1215-1216 by Thomasin von Zir- 
claere (Zirclaria), a native of Friuli, still teach with uncompromis¬ 


ing idealism the duties and virtues of the knightly life. But in the 
Beseheidtnhtii (c, 1215-1230) of a wandering singer, who called 
himself Freidanlc, we find for the first time an active antagonism 
to the unworldly code of chivalry and an unmistakable reflection 
of the changing social order, brought about by the rise rf what 
we should now call the middle class. Freidank is the spokesman 
of the Burger, and in his terse, witty verses may be traced the 
germs of German intellectual and literary development in the 
coming centuries—even of the Reformation itself. From the 
advent of Freidank onwards, the satiric and didactic poetry went 
the way of the epic ; what it gained in quantity it lost in quality 
and concentration. The satires associated with the name of 
Seifried Helbling, an Austrian who wrote in the last fifteen 
years of the 13th century, and Der Renner by Hugo von 'Trimberg, 
written at the very end of the century, may be taken as character¬ 
istic of the later period, where terseness and incisive wit have 
given place to diffuse moralizing and allegory. 

There is practically no Middle High German literature in 
prose; such prose as has come down to us—the tracts of David 
of Augsburg, the powerful sermons of Berthold von Regensburg 
(d. 1272), Germany’s greatest medieval preacher, and several legal 
codes, as the Sachsenspiegel and Schwabenspiegel —only prove 
that the Germans of the 13th century had not yet realiz^ the 
possibilities of prose as a medium of literary expression. 

III. The Transition Pebiou (1350-1600) 

(a) The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,—As is the ca.se 
with all transitional periods of literary hi.story, this epoch of 
German literature may be considered under two aspects; on 
the one hand, we may follow in it the decadence and disintegra¬ 
tion of the literature of the Middle High German period ; on 
the other, we may study the beginnings of modem forms of 
poetry and the preparation of that spiritual revolution, which 
meant hardly less to tlie Germanic peoples than the Renaissance 
to the Latin races—the Protestant Reformation. 

By the middle of the 14th century, knighthood with its 
chivolric ideals was rapidly declining, and the conditions under 
which medieval poetrj’ had flourished were pa.ssing away. 
The social change rendered the courtly epic of Arthur’s Round 
Table in great measure incomprehensible to the younger genera¬ 
tion, and made it difficult for them to understand tlie spirit 
that actuated the heroes of the national epic; the tastes to which 
the lyrics of the great Minnesingers had appealed were vitiated 
by the more practical demands of the rising middle classes. 
But the stories of chivalry still appealed as stories to the people, 
although the old way of telling ^em was no longer appreciated. 
The feeling for beauty of form and expression was lost; tlie 
craving for a moral purpose and didactic aim had to be satisfied 
at the cost of artistic beauty; and sensational incident was 
valued more highly than fine character-drawing or inspired 
poetic thought. Signs of the decadence are to te seen in the 
Karlmeinet of this period, stories from the youth of Charlemagne, 
in a continuation of Parzivd by two Alsatians, Qaus Wisse 
and Philipp Colin {c. 1335), in an Apollonius von Tyrus by 
Heinrich von Neuenstadt (r. 1315), and a Konigstochter von 
Frmkreick by Hans von Bflhel (c. 1400). The story of Siegfried 
was retold in a rough ballad, Etas Lied von hiemen Seyfried, the 
Heldenbueh was recast in Knittebiers or doggerel (1472^ and even 
the Arthurian epic was parodied. A no less marked symptom 
of decadence is to be seen in a large body of alkgorictd poetry 
analogous to the Roman de la rose in France; Heinzelein of 
Constance, at the end of the 13th, and Hadamar von Laber and 
Hermann von Sachsenheim, about the middle of the 15th century, 
were representatives of this movement. As time went on, prose 
versions of the old stories became more gentfal, and out of these 
developed the Volksbiicher, such as Loher und Mailer, Die 
Hamomkinder, Die schone Magebme, Melusine, which formed 
the favourite reading of the German people for centuries. As 
the last monuments of Hie decadent narrative literature of the 
middle ages, we may regard the Buck der Abenteuer of Ulrich 
Flietrer, written at end of the rsth cent^, and Der Wtiss- 
kdmg and Teuerdank by the emperor Maximilian 1 . (1459-1519), 
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printed in the early years of the i6th. At the beginning of the 
new epCich the Minnesang ronld still point to two masters able 
to maintain the gteat traditions of the 13th eentury, Hugo von 
Montfort (1557-1423) and Oswald von Wolkenstein (1367-1445); 
but as the lyric passed into the hands of the middle-dass poets 
of the Geman towns, it was rapidly shorn of its essentially 
lyric qualities ; die Mime gave place to moral and religions 
dogmatism, emphasis was laid on strict adherence to the rules 
of comptoshion, and the simple forms of the older lyric were 
superseded by ingenious metrical distortions. Under the influence 
of writers like Heinrich von Meissen (“ Frauenlob,” c. 1250-1318) 
and Heinrich von Miigeln in the 14th century, like Muskat’hlut 
and Michael Bcheim (1416-1. 1480) in the i s'tli, the Minnesnnp, 
thus passed over into the Meistergesang. In'the later 13th and 
in the 16th centuries all the south German towns posses.sed 
flourishing Meistersinger schools in which the art of writing 
verse was taught and practised according to comjilicated rules, 
and it was the ambition of every gifted citizen to rise through 
the various grades from SchuLn to Meister and to distinguish 
himself in the “ singing contests ” instituted by the schools. 

Such are the decadent aspects of the once rich literature of 
the Middle High German period in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
'I'tirning now to the more po.sitive side of the literary movement, 
we have to note a revival of a popular lyric poetry—the Volkslicd 
—which made the futility and iirtificiality of the Meistergesang 
more_ apparent. Never before or .since has Germany Iteen able 
to point to .such a rich harvest of popular poetry as is to Ix> seen 
in the Volkslieder of these two centuries. Kverv form of popular 
poetry is to be found here—-songs of love and war. hymns and 
drinking-songs, songs of spring and winter, historical ballads, 
as well as lyrics in which the old motives of the Minnesang 
reappear stripped of all artificiality. More obvious ties with 
the literature of the preceding age are to be .seen in the develop¬ 
ment of the Schwank or comic anecdote. Collections of such 
stories, which range from tlie practical jokes of Till EtUenspiei’el 
(fSi.S)) “"d the coarse witticisms of the Pfafje vom Kalenberg 
(end of 14th century) and Peter Ten (1550), to the religiou.s and 
didactic anecdotes of J. Pauli’s Schimpf md Ernst (1522) or the 
more literary RollwagenbiiMein (1555) of J6rg Wickram and the 
Wendunmut (1563 S.) of H. W. Kirchhoff—these dominate in 
large measure the literature of the 15th and 16th centuries; 
they are the literary descendants of the medieval Pjaffe Amis, 
Markalf and Neidhart Fuchs. An important development of 
this type of popular literature i.s to be seen in the Narrmsehiff of 
Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), where the humorous anecdote 
became a vehicle of the bitterest satire; Brant's own contempt 
for the vulgarity of the ignorant, and the deep, unsatisfied 
craving of all strata of society for a wider intellectual horizon 
and a more humane and dignified life, to which Brant gave 
voice, make the Narrmsehiff, which appeared in 1404, a landmark 
on the way that led to the Reformation. Another form—the 
Beast fable and Beast epic—which is but sparingly represented 
in earlier times, appealed with peculiar force to the new genera¬ 
tion. At the very close of the Middle High German period, 
Ulrich Boner had revived the Aesopic fable in his Eieisiein 
(1349), translations of Aesoji in tlie following century added to 
the popularity of the fable (5 v.), and in the century of the Re¬ 
formation It became, in the hands of Burkard Waldis (Esopus, 
1548) and Erasmus Albenis (Buch von der Tugeni und Weisheit, 
1550), a favourite instrument of satire and polemic. A still 
more attractive form of the Boast fable was the epic of Reinhe 
de Vos, which had been cultivated by Flemish poets in the 13th 
and 14th centuries and has come down to us in a Low Saicon 
translation, published at LUbeck in 1498. This, too, like Brant’s 
poem, is a powerful satire on human folly, and is also, like the 
Narrenschiff, a harbinger of the coming Reformation. 

A complete innovation was the drama (?.».), which, as we have 
seen, practieiUly no existence in Middle High German 
times. As m all European literatures, it emerged slowly and 
with difficulty from its original subservience to tlie church liturgy. 
As time went on, the vernacular was substituted for the original 
Latin, and with incftoaing demands for pageantry, the scene 


of the play was removed to the churchyard or the market-place; 
thus the opportunity lunose in the 14th and 13th centuries for 
developing the H ethnochisspiel, Oslerspiel and Passionsspid on 
secular lines. The enlargement of the scope of the religious 
play to include legends of the saints implied a further step in 
the direction of a complete separation of the drama from ecclesi¬ 
astical ceremony. The most interesting example of this encroach¬ 
ment of the secular spirit is the Spiel van Frau /u</ew—Jutta 
being the notorious Pojie Joan—by an Alsatian, Dietrich 
Schernbetg, in 1480. Meanwhile, in the 15th century, a beginning 
had been made of a drama entirely independent of the church. 
Iho mimic representations—originally allegorical in character— 
with which the people amused themselves at the great festivals 
of the year, and more e.speeially in spring, were interspersed 
with dialogue, unci performed on an improvised stage. This 
was the beginning ol tlie Fasinachlssptel or Shrovetide-plav, 
the subject of which was a comic anecdote similar to those ol 
the many collections of Schieduke. Amongst the earliest culti¬ 
vators of the Fasinae.htsspirL were Hans Kosenpliit (fl. c. 1460) 
and Hans Folz (fl. c. 1510), both of whom were associated witii 
Nuremberg, 

(A) The Age nf the A’r/firmfl/tVwi.—Promising as were these 
literary beginnings of the 15th ccni.nrv, the real significance 
of the period in German)-'s intellectual history is to be sought 
outside literature, namel)’, in two forces which immcdiatcl)- 
prepared the way for the Reformation—mystit ism and humanism. 
The former of these had been a more or less constant factor in 
German religious thought tliroughout the middle ages, but 
with Meister Eckhurt (? 1260-1327), the most powerful and 
original of all the German mystics, with Heinrich Setise or Suso 
(c. 1300-1366), and Johannes Tauler (c. 1300-1361), it became 
a clearly defined mental attitude towards religion ; it was an 
e.ssential)y personal interpretation of Chri.stianity, and, as such, 
was naturally conducive to the individual freedom whiUi 
Protestantism ultimately realized. It hs thus not to be wondered 
at that we should owe the early translations of the Bible into 
German—one was printed at Strassburg in 1466—to the mystics. 
Johann Geiler von Kuiscrstierg (1445-1510), a pupil of the 
humanists and a friend of Sebastian Brant, may be regarded 
as a link between Eckhurt und the earlier rny.sticists and Luther. 
Humanism was transplanted to German .soil with the foundation 
of the university of Prague in 2348, and it made even greater 
strides tlian mysticism. Its immediate influence, however, 
was restricted to the educated classes; the pre-Reformatiun 
humanists despised the vernacular and wrote and thought 
only in Latin. Thus although neither Johann Reuchlin of 
Pforzheim (1455-1522), nor even the patriotic Alsatian, Jakob 
Wimpfoling (or Wimpheling) (1450-1528)—not to mention tlie 
great Dutch humanist Erasmus of Rotterdam (1466-1536)— 
has a place in the history of German literature, their battle for 
lilierolism in thought and scholarship against the narrow ortho¬ 
doxy of the Church cleared the wav for a healthy national 
literature among the German-speaking peoples. Tte incisive 
wit and irony of humanistic satire—we need only instance the 
Epistolae ohseurorum virorum (1515-1517)—prevented the 
German satirists of the Reformation age from sinking entirely 
into that coarse brutality to which they were only too prone. 
To the influence of the humanists we also owe many trans¬ 
lations from the Latin and Italian dating from the 15th century. 
Prominent among the writers who contributed to the group 
of literature were Niklas von Wyl, chancellor of Wfirtteraberg, 
smd his immediate contemporary Albrecht von Eyb (1420-1475). 

Martin Luther (1483-1546), Germany’s greatest man in this 
^e of intellectual new-birth, demands a larger share of attention 
in a survey of literature than his religious and ecclesiastical 
activity would in itself justify, if only because the literary activity 
of the age cannot be regarded apart from him. From the 
Volkslied and the popular Schwank to satire and drama, literature 
turned exclusively round the Reformation which had been 
inaugurateioii the 31st of Octobera5i7 by Luther’s publication 
of the Theses against Indulgences m Wittenbeig. In his three 
tracts. An den ckrisilieken Adel deutscher Nation, De captivilale 
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Babylonica ecclesiae, and Von det Freiheit tines Chnstenmenschen 
fi3Jo), Luther laid down his principles of reform, and in_ the 
following year resolutely refused to recant his heresies in a 
dramatic scene before the Council of Worms. Luther’s Bible 
(13*2-1334) had unique importance not merely for the religious 
and intellectual welfare of the German people, but also for their 
literature. It is in itself a literary monument, a German classic, 
and the culmination and justification of that movement which 
had supplanted the medieval knight by the burgher and swept 
away Middle High German poetry. Luther, well aware that his 
translation of the Bible must be the keystone to his work, gave 
himself endless pains to produce a thoroughly German work— 
German both in language and in spirit. It was important that the 
dialect into which the Bible was translated should be compre- 
heasible over as wide an area as possible of the German-speaking 
world, and for this reason he took all possible care in choosing 
the vocabulary and forms of his Gemeindeutsch. The language 
of the Saxon chancery thus liecame, thanks to Luther’s initiative, 
the basis of the modern High German literary language. As a 
hymn-writer {Geistliche I.ieder, 1564), Luther was equally mindful 
of the importance of adapting himself to the popular tradition ; 
and his hymns form the starting-point for a vast development 
of German religious poetry which did not reach its highest point 
until the following century. 

The most powerful and virile literature of this age was the 
satire with which the losing side retaliated on the Protestant 
leaders. Amongst Luther's henchmen, Philipp Melanchthon 
(1497-15G0), the “ praeceptor Germaniae,” and Ulrich von 
Hutten (1488-1523) were powerful allies in the cause, but their 
intellectual sympathies were with the Latin humanists; and 
with the exception of some vigorous German prose and still 
more vigorous German verse by Hutten, lx)th wrote in Latin. 
The satirical dramas of Niklas Manuel, a Swiss writer, and the 
polemical fables of Erasmus Alberus (c. 1500-1353), on the other 
hand, were insignificant compared with the fierce assault on 
Protestantism by the Alsatian monk, Thomas Mumer (1473- 
1337). The most unscrupulous of all German satirists, Mumer 
shrank from no extremes of scurrility, his attacks on Luther 
reaching their culmination in the gross personalities of Von dem 
luiherischen Narren (1322). It was not until the following 
generation that the Protestant party could point to a satirist 
who in genius and power was at all comparable to Mumer, 
namely, to Johann Fischart (c. 1550-c. 1591); but when Fischart’s 
Rabelaisian humour is placed by the side of his predecessor’s 
work, we see that, in spite of counter-reformations, the Protestant 
cause stood in a verjr different position in Fischart’s day from that 
which it had occupied fifty years before. Fischart took his stand 
on the now firm union between humanism and Protestantism. 
His chief work, the Affeniheuerlich Nauptngeheurliche Geschichi- 
klitterung (1573), a Germanization of the first book of Rabelais’ 
satire, is a witty and ingenious monstrosity, a satirical comment 
on the life of the 16th century, not the virulent expression of 
party strife. The day of a personal and bmtal typie of satire 
was clearly over, and the writers of the later 16th century reverted 
more and more to the finer methods of the humanists. The 
satire of Bartholomaeus Ringwaldt (1530-1399) and of Georg 
Rollenhogen (1542-1609), author of the Froschmeuseler (1393), 
was more “ literary ” and less actual than even Fischart’s. 

On the whole, the form of literature which succeeded best in 
emancipating itself from the trammels of religious controversy 
in the i6th century was the drama. Protestantism proved 
favourable to its intellectual and literary development, and the 
humanists, who had always prided themselves on their imita¬ 
tions of Latin comedy, introduced into it a sense for form and 
proportion. The latin school comedy in Germany was founded 
by J. Wimpfeling with his Stydpho (t4^o) and by J, Reuchlin 
with his wiUy adaptation of Maitn PaUlin in his Henno 
In the i6th century the chief writers of Latin dramas were 
Thomas Kirchmair or Naogeorgus (i3ir-7363), Caspar Brulow 
(1585-16*7), and Nikodemus Frischlin (1347-1590), who also 
wrote dramas in the vernacular. The work of these men bears 
testimony in its form and its choice of subjects to the close 
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relationship between Latin and Germandrama in the i6th century. 
One of the earliest focusses for a German drama inspired by the 
Reformation was Switzerland. In Basel, Famphilus Gengenbach 
produced moralizing Fastnacktsspiele in 1515-1516; Niklas 
Manuel of Bern (1484-1530)—who has just been mentioned— 
employed the same type of play as a vehicle of pungent satire 
against the Mass and the sale of indulgences. But it was not 
long before the German drama benefited by the humanistic 
example: the Parabell vam vorlorn Stohn by Burkard Waldis 
(1527), the many dramas on the subject of ^ttsanna—notably 
thoseof SixtBirck(i532)andPaul Rebhun(t535)—andFrischlin’s 
German plays are attempts to treat Biblical themes according 
to classic methods. In another of the important literary centres 
of the t6th century, however, in Nuremberg, the drama developed 
on indigenous lines. Hans Sachs (1494-1576), the Nuremberg 
cobbler and Meistersinger, the most productive writer of the age, 
went his own way ; a voracious reader and an unwearied story¬ 
teller, he left behind him a vast literary legacy, embracing every 
form of popular literature from Spruch and Schwank to com¬ 
plicated Meisiergesang and lengthy drama. He laid under 
contribution the rich Renaissance literature with which the 
humanistic translators had flooded Germany, and he became 
himself an ardent cliampion of the “ Wittembergisch Nachtigall ” 
Luther. But in the progressive movement of the German drama 
he played an even smaller role than his Swiss and Saxon con¬ 
temporaries ; for his tragedies and comedies are deficient in all 
dramatic qualities : they are only stories in dialogue. In the 
Fastnachlsspiel, where dramatic form is less e.ssential than anec¬ 
dotal point and brevity, he is to be seen at his best. Rich 
as the i6th century was in promise, the conditions for 
the development of a national drama were unfavourable. At 
the close of the century the influence of the English drama 
— brought to Germany by English actors—introduced the 
deficient dramatic and theatrical force into the humanistic 
and “ narrative ” drama which has just been considered. This 
is to be seen in the work of Jakob Ayrer (d. 1605) and Duke 
Henry Julius of Brunswick (1564-1613). But unfortunately 
these beginnings had hardly made themselves felt when the full 
current of the Renaissance was diverted across Germany, bringing 
in its train the Senecan tragedy. Then came the Thirty Years’ 
War, which completely destroyed the social conditions indis¬ 
pensable for the establishment of a theatre at once popular 
and national. 

The novel was less successful than the drama in extricating 
itself from satire and religious controversy. Fischart was 
too dependent on foreign models and too erratic—at one time 
adapting Rabelais, at another translating the old heroic romance 
of Amadis de Gaula —to create a national form of German fiction 
in the i6th century; the most important novelist was a much 
less talented writer, the Alsatian Meistersinger and dramatist 
Jorg Wickram(d. c. 1560), who has been already mentioned as 
the author of a popular collection of anecdotes, the RoUwagm- 
bUchUin. His longer novels, Der Knabenspiegel (1554) and Der 
Goldfaden (1557), are in form, and espiecially in the importance 
they attach to psychological developments, the forerunners of 
the movement to which we owe Ae best works of German 
fiction in the i8th century. But Wickram stands alone. So 
inconsiderable, in fact, is the fiction of the Reformation age in 
Germany that we have to regard the old Volksbucher os its 
equivalent; and it is significant that of all the prose writings 
of this age, the book which affords the best insight into the 
temper and spirit of the Reformation was just one of these 
crude Volksbucher, namely, the famous story of the magician 
Doctor Johann Faust, published at Frankfort in 1387. 

IV. The Renaissance (1600-1740) 

The X7th century in Germany presents a complete contrast 
to its predecessor; the fact that it was the century of the Thirty 
Years^ War, which devastated the country, crippled the prosperity 
of the towns, and threw back by many generations the social 
development of the people, explains much, but it can hardly be 
held entirely responsible for the intellectual apathy, the slavery 
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to foreign customs and foreign ideas, which stunted the growth 
of the nation. The freedom of Lutheranism degenerated into 
a Mralyiinj; Lutheran orthodoxy which was as hostile to the 
“ miheit ernes Christenmen.schen ” as that Catholicism it had 
superseded; the idealism of the humanists degenerated in the 
same way into a dr)',pedantic scholasticism which held theCerman 
mind in fetters until, at the very close of the centuiy, Leibnitz 
set it free. Most disheartening of all, literature which in the i6th 
century had been so full of promise and had conformed with such 
aptitude to the new ideas, was in all its higher manifestations 
blighted by the dead hand of pseudo-classicism. The unkempt 
literature of the Reformation age admittedly stood in need of 
guidance and discipline, but the 17th centuri' made the fatal 
mistake of trying to impose the laws and rules of Romance 
literatures on a people of a purely Germanic stock. 

There were, however, some branches of German poetry which 
escaped this foreign influence. The church hymn, continuing 
the great Lutheran traditions, rose in the 17th century to extra¬ 
ordinary richness both in quality and quantity. Paul Gcrhardt 
(1607-1676), the greatest German hymn-writer, was only one 
of many Lutheran pastors who in this age contributed to the 
German hymnal. On the Catholic side, Angelus .Silesius, or 
Johann .Scheffler (1624-1677) showed what a wealth of poetry 
lay in the mystic speculations of Jakob Boehme, the gifted 
shoemaker of Gorlitz (1575-1624), and author of the famous 
Aurora, oder Morgenroie im Aujgaitg (1612); while Friedrich 
von Spee (1591 -1635), another leading Catholic poet of the 
century, cultivated the pastoral allegory of the Renaissance. 
The revival of mysticism associated with Boehme gradually 
spread through the whole religious life of the 17th century, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, and in the more specifically 
Protestant form of pietism, it hecamc, at the close of the period, 
a force of moment in the literary revival. Besides the hymn, 
the Volkslied, which amidst the struggles and confusion of the 
great war bore witness to a steadily growing sense of patriotism, 
lay outside the domain of the literary theorists and dictators, 
and developed in its own way. But all else—if we except certain 
forms of fiction, which towards the end of the 17th century rose 
into prominence—stood completely under the sway of the Latin 
Renaissance. 

The first focus of the movement was Heidelberg, which had 
been a centre of humanistic learning in the sixteenth century. 
Here, under the leadership of J. W. Zinegref (1591-1635), a 
number of scholarly writers carried into practice that interest 
in the vernacular which had been shown n little earlier by the 
German translator of Marot, Paul Schede or Melissus, librarian 
in Heidelberg. The most important forerunner of Opitz was 
G. R. Weekherlin (1584-1653), a native of Wurttemberg who had 
spent the best part of his life in England ; his Oden und Gesange 
(1618-1619) ushered in the era of Renaissance poetry in Germany 
with a promise thatwasbut indifferently fulfilled by his successors. 
Of these the greatest, or at least the most influential, was Martin 
Opitz (1597-1639). He was a native of Silesia and, as a student in 
Heidelberg, came into touch with Zinegref’s circle; subsequently, 
in the course of a visit to Holland, a more definite trend was given 
to his ideas by the example of the Dutch poet and scholar, 
Daniel Heinsius. As a poet, )pitz experimented with every form 
of recognized Renaissance poetry from ode and epic to pastoral 
romance and Senecan drama ; but his poetr)’ is for the most part 
devoid of inspiration ; and his extraordinary fame among his 
contemporaries would be hard to understand, were it not that in 
his Buek von der deutschen Poeterey (1624) he gave the German 
Renaissance its theoretical textbook. In this tract, in which 
Opitz virtually reproduced in German the accepted dogmas of 
Renaissance theorists like Scaliger and Ronsard, he not merely 
justified his own mechanical verse-making, but also gave Germany 
a law-book which regulated her literature for a hundred years. 

The work of Opitz os a reformer was furthered by another 
institution of Latin origin, namely, literary societies modelled 
on the Accademia della Crusca in Florence. These societies, 
of which the chief were the Fruchtbringende Gesellschafl or 
Palmenorden (founded 1617), the EWsehwanenorden in Hamburg 


and the Gekronler Blufnenorden an der Pegnitz or Gcsettschajt 
der Pegniizschiifer in Nuremberg, were the centres of literaiy 
activity during the unsettled years of the war. Although they 
produced much that was trivial—such as the extraordinary 
Niirnberger Trichter (1647-1653) by G. P. Harsdiirffer (1607- 
treatise which professed to turn out a fullv equipp^ 
German poet in the sjmee of six hours—these .societies also 
did German letters an invaluable service by their attention to 
the language, one of their chief objects having been to purify 
the German language from foreign and un-German ingredients. 
J. G. Schottelius (1612-1676), for instance, wrote his epoch- 
making grammatical works with the avowed purpose of furthering 
the objects of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. Meanwhile the 
poetic centre of gravity in Germany had shifted from Heidelberg 
to the extreme north-east, to Konigsberg, whqje a group of 
academic poets gave practical expression to the Opitzinn theoiy. 
Chief among them was Simon Dach (1605-1659), a gentle, elegiac 
writer on whom the laws of the Bitch von der deutschen Poeterey 
did not lie too heavily. He, like his more manly and vigorous 
contemporary Paul Fleming (1609-1640), showed, one might say, 
that it was possible to write good and sincere poetry' notwith¬ 
standing Opitz’s mechanical rules. 

In the previous century the most adi’anccd form of literature 
had been satire, and under the new conditions the satiric vein 
still proved most productive ; but it was no longer the full- 
blooded satire of the Reformation, or even the rich and luxuriant 
satiric fancy of Fischart, which found expression in the 17th 
century'. Satire pure and simple was I'irtually only culiii ated 
by two Low German poets, j. Lauremherg (1590-1658) and 
J. Rachel (1618-1669), of whom at least the latter was accepted 
by the Opitzian school; but the satiric spirit rose to higher 
things in the powerful and scathing sermons of J. B. Schupp 
(i6ro-i66i), an outspoken Hamburg preacher, and in the scurril¬ 
ous wit of the Viennese monk Abraham a Sancta Clara (1644- 
1709), who had inherited some of his predecessor Murner's 
intellectual gifts. Best of all are the epigrams of the most gifted 
of all the Silesian group of writers, Friedrich von Logan (1604- 
1655). Logau’s three thousand epigrams {Deutsche Sinngedichte, 
1654) afford a key to the intellectual temper of the 17th century ; 
they are the epitome of their age. Here are to he seen reflected 
the vices of the time, its aping of French customs and its con¬ 
tempt for what was national and German ; Logau held up to 
ridicule the vain bloodshed of the war in the interest of Chris¬ 
tianity, and, although he praised Opitz, he was far from prostrat¬ 
ing himself at the dictator’s feet. Logau is an epigrammatist 
of the first rank, and perhaps the most remarkable product of 
the Renaissance movement in Germany. 

Opitz found difficulty in providing Germany with a drama 
according to the classic canon. He had not himself ventured 
beyond translations of Sophocles and Seneca, and Johann Rist 
(1607-1667) in Hamburg, one of thefew contemporary dramatists, 
had written plays more in the manner of Duke Heinrich Julius of 
Brun,swick than of Opitz. It was not until after the latter’s 
death that the chief dramatist of the Renaissance movement 
came forward in the person of Andreas Gryphius (1616-1664). 
Like Opitz, Gryphius also was a Silesian, and a poet of no mean 
ability, as is to be seen from his lyric poetry ; but his tragedies, 
modelled on the stiff Senecan pattern, suffered from the lack of 
a theatre, and from his ignorance of the existence of a more highly 
developed drama in France, not to speak of England, As it was, 
he was content with Dutch models. In the field of comedy, 
where he was less hampered by theories of dramatic propriety, 
he allowed himself to benefit by the freedom of the Dutch farce 
and the comic effects of the English actors in Germany ; in his 
HorribilicribrifaxAndUerrPeterSquentz —the latter an adaptation 
of the comic scenes of the Midsummer Night’s Dream —Gryphius 
has produced the best German plays of the 17th century. 

The German novel of the 17th century was, as has been 
already indicated, less hampered by Renaissance laws than other 
forms of literature, and althought^it was none the less at the 
mercy of foreign influence, that' influence was more varied 
and manifold in its character. Don Quixote had Iieen partly 
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tmulated early in tdie i7tli ccnturyj the picaresque romance 
had found its way to Germany at a still earlier dale ; while f I. M. 
Moscherosch (1601-1669) GesichU PkiUmders vm SiUewald 
(1643-1643) made Uic Suefws of Quevedo the basis for vivid 
pictures of the life of the time, interspersed with satire. The 
best German novel of the 17 th century, Der abenUurluht Simpli- 
eisstmus (i 66 g) by II. J. Christoffel von Grimmclshausen (e. 1625- 
1676), is a picares<iue novel, but one that owed little more than its 
form to the Spaniards. It is in great measure the autobiography 
of its author, and describes with uncompromising realism the 
social disintegration and the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
But this remarkable book stands alone; Grimmcishausen’s 
other writings are but further contributions to the same theme, 
and he left no disciples worthy of carrying on the tradition he 
had created. Christian Weise (1642-1708), rector of the Zittau 
gymnasium, wrote a few satirical novels, but his realism and satire 
are too obviously didactic. He is seen to better advantage in his 
dramas, of which he wrote more than fifty for performance by 
his scholars. 

The real successor of Simplicissimus in Germany was the 
English Robinson Crvtae, a novel which, on its appearance, was 
immediately translated into German (1721); it called forth an 
extraordinary flood of imitations, the so-called “ Robinsonaden,” ' 
the vogue of which is even still kept alive by Der schweizerische 
Robinson of J. R. Wyss (1813 ff.). With the exception of J. G. 
.Schnabel’s Insel Felseniurg (1731-1743), the Uterary value of 
these imitations is slight. They represented, however, a healthier ' 
and more natural development of fiction than the “ galaut ” 
romances which were introduced in the train of the Renaissance 
movement, and cultivated by writers like Philipp von Ze.sen 
(i6i9-t689), Duke Anton Ulrich of Brunswick (1633-1714), 
A. H. Buchholtz (3607-1671), H. A. von Ziegler (1653-1697)— 
author of the famous Asiatische lianise (1688)—and 1 ). C. von 
Lohenstein (1635-1683), whose vfriMiWMs (1689-1690) is on the 
whole the most prui'iising novel of tills group. Tlie last men¬ 
tioned writer aiid Christian Hofmann von Hofraannswaldau 
(1617-1679) arc sometimes regarded as the leaders of a “ second 
Silesian school,” as opposed to the first school of OpiU. As the 
cultivators of the bombastic and Euphiiistic style of the Italians 
iGuarini and Marini, and of the Spanish writer Gongora, Lohen- 
stein and Hofmannswalduu touched the lowest point to which 
German poetry ever sank. 

But tills aberration of taste was happily of short duration. 
Although socially the recovery of the German people from the 
desolation of the war was slow and laborious, the mtellectual 
life of Germany was rapidly recupcratkig .under the inOuenoe 
of foreign thinkers. .Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694), Christian 
Thomasius (1655-1728), Christian von WoM (1679-1754) and, 
above all, Gottfried Wilhobn Leibnitz (1646-1716), the first 
of the great German philosophers, laid the foundations of that 
system of rationalism which dominated Germany for the better 
part of .the i8th century; while German religious life was 
strengthened and enriched by a revival of pietism, under mystic 
thinkers like Philipp Jakob Speoer (1635-1705), a revival 
which also left its traces on religious poetry. Such hopdul signs 
of convalescence could not but be accompanied by an improve¬ 
ment in literary taste, smd this is seen in the first instance in a 
substitution for the bombast and conceits of Lohenstein and 
Hofmannswaldau, of poetry on the stricter and solierer lines 
laid down by Boileau. The so-callod “ court poets ” who 
opposed the second Silesian school, men like Rudolf von Canitz 
(1654-1699), Johann von Besser (1654-1729) and Benjamin 
Neukirdi (1665-1729), were not inspir^, but they bad at least 
a certain ” correctness ” of taste ; and from their midst sprang 
one gifted lyric genius, Johann Christian Gunther .^1695-1723), 
who wrote love-songs siich as had not been heard m Germany 
since the days of tlie Miunesang. The methods of Hofmanns- 
waldau had obtained considerable vogue in Hamburg, where 
the Italian c^ra kept the decadent Renaissance poetry alive. 
Here, liowever, the incisive wit of Christian Wemigke’s (1661- 
1725) epigrams was an elective antidote, and Barthold Heinrich 
Brei^es (1680-1747), a native of Hamburg, who had been deeply 


impressed by the aj^ireciation of nature in English poetiy, gave 
the artificialities of the Silesians their .death-blow. But the 
influenoe of English literature was not merely destructive in 
these years; in the translations and imitations of the English 
Spectator, Toiler enA Guardian —-the so-called moraliseke Wochen- 
sckriflen—h helped to regenerate literary taste, and to implant 
healthy moral ideas in the German middle classes. 

The chief representative of the literary movement inaugurated 
by the .Silesian “ court poets ” was Johann Christoph Gottsched 
(1700-1766), who between 1724 and 1740 succeeded in establish¬ 
ing in Leipzig, the metropolis of German taste, literary reforms 
modelled on the principles of French lyth-oentury classicism. 
He reformed and purified the stage according to French ideas, 
and provided it with a repertory of French origin; in his 
Kritische Dichtkunsl {sTyi) he laid down the principles according 
to which good literature was to be product and judged. As 
Opitz had reformed German letters with the help of Ronsard, 
so now Gottsched took his standpoint on the principles of 
Boileau as interpreted by contemporary French critics and 
tlieorists. With Gottsched, whose services in purifying the 
German language have stood the test of time better tlian his 
literary or dramatic reforms, the period of German Renaissance 
literature reaches its culmination and at the same time its close. 
The movement of the age advanced too rapidly for the Leipzig 
dictator ; in 1740 a new epoch opened in German poetry and he 
was soon left hopelessly behind. 

V. The Ci.A.ssiL'Ai. Period or Modern German Literature 
(1740-1832) 

(a) Frmn the Swiss Controversy to the “ Stunn und Drattg.”— 
Between Opitz and Gottsched German literature passed succes¬ 
sively through the various stages characteristic of all Renaissance 
literatures—from that represented by Trissino and the French 
Pl^iade, by way of the aberrations of Marini and the estilo ettUo, 
to the art poiiique of Boileau. And precisely as in France, tlie 
next advance was achieved in a battle between the “ ancients " 
and the “ moderns,” the German “ ancients ” being represented 
by Gottsched, the “modems ” by the Swiss literary reformers, 
J. J. Bodmer (1698-1783) and J. J. Breitii^er (1701-1776). 
The latter in his Kritische Dichtkunsl (1739) maintained doctrines 
which were in opposition to Gottsched’s standpoint in his 
treatise of the same name, and Bodmer supported his friend's 
initiative; a pamphlet war ensued between Leipzig and Zurich, 
with which in 1740-1741 tlie classical period of modem German 
literature may be said to open. The .Swiss, men of little origin¬ 
ality, found their theories in the writings of Italian and English 
critics ; -and from these tliey learned how literature might be 
freed from the fetters of pseudo-classicism. Basing their argu¬ 
ments on Milton’s Paradise lusst, which Bodmer had translated 
into prose (1732), they demanded room for the play of genius 
and inspiration ; they insisted that tlie ima^nation should not 
lie hindered in its attempts to rise above the world of reason and 
common sense. Their victory was due, not to the skill with 
which they presented their arguments, but to the fact that 
literature itself was in need of greater freedom. It was in fact 
a triumph, not of personalities or of leaders, but of ideas. The 
effects of the controversy are to be seen in a group of Leipzig 
writers of Gottsched’s own sdiool, the Bremer Beilrager as they 
were called after their literary organ. These men—C. F. Geliert 
((715-1769), the author of gracdul fables and tales in verse, 
G. W. Rabener {i‘ji4ri7Ti), the miW satirist of Saxon piwbei- 
ality, the dramatist J. Elias Scfalegel (1719-1749), who in mere 
ways than one was Lming’s forerunner, and a numbw of mimv 
wnters—did not set themselAres up in active opposition to-their 
master, but they tacitly adopted many of the principles which 
the Swiss had advocated. And in t^ Bremer Beitrdge there 
appeared in 1748 the first instalment of an epic by F. G. Kkipstock 
(1724-1803), Der Messias, which was the best illustration of 
that lawlessness against which Gottsched had protested. Mow 
effectively than Bodmer’s and uninspired theorizing, Klop- 
stock’s Messias, and in a still higher degree, his Odes, laid the 
foundations of modem Gennan bterature in the i8tb century. 
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His immediate followers, it is true, did not help to advance 
matters; Bodmer and J. K. Lavater (1741-1801), whose 
“physiognomic” investigations interested Goethe at a later 
date, wrote dreary and now long-forgotten epics on religious 
themes. Klopstock’s rhapsodic dramas, together with Maepher- 
son s Ossiuftj which in the ’sixties awakened a widespread 
enthusiasm throughout Germany, were responsible for the 
so-called “ bardic ” movement; but the noisy rhapsodies of 
the leaders of this movement, the “ bards ” H. W. von Gersten- 
berg (1737-1823), K. F. Kretschmann (1738-1800) and Michael 
Denis (1729-1800), had little of the poetic inspiration of Klop¬ 
stock’s Odes. 

The indirect influence of Klopstock as the first inspired poet 
of modern Germany and as the. realization of Bodmer’s theories 
can, however, hardly be over-estimated. Under Frederick the 
Great, who, as the docile pupil of French culture, had little 
sympathy for unregulated displays of feeling, neither Klopstock 
nor his imitators were in favour in Berlin, but at the university 
of Halle considerable interest was taken in the movement 
inaugurated by Bodmer. Here, before Klopstock’s name was 
known at all, two young poets, 1 . Fyra (1715-1744) and S. G. 
Lange. (1711-1781), wrote FreundschaftUche J.ieder (1737), which 
were direct forerunners of Klopstock’s rhymeless lyric poetry ; 
and although the later Prussian poets, J. W. L. Gleim (1719- 
i^3)> J- (17*0-1796) and J. N. Gdtz (1721-1781), who 
were associated with Halle, and K. W. Ramler (1725-1798) in 
Berlin, cultivated mainly the Anacreontic and the Horatian 
ode—artificial forms, which kept strictly within tlie classic 
canon—yet Friedrich von Hagodorn (1708-1754) in Hamburg 
■showed to what perfection even the Anacreontic and the lighter 
vers de socihe could lie brought. The Swi5.s physiologist Albrecht 
von Haller (1708-1777) was the first German poet to give 
expression to the beauty and sublimity of Alpino scenery {Die 
Alpen, 17 .'m)» and a Prussian officer, Ewald Christian von Kleist 
(1715-1759), author of Der FruMing (1749), wrote the most 
inspired nature-poetry of this period. Klopstock’s supreme 
importance lay, however, in the fact that he was a forerunner of 
the movement of Sturm und Drang. But before turning to tliat 
movement we must consider two writers who, strictly speaking, 
also belong to the age under consideration—^Lessing and Wieland. 

As Klopmock had been the first of modern Germany’s inspired 
poets, so Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781) was the first 
critic who brought credit to the German name throughout 
Europe. He was the most liberal-minded exponent 0/ 18th- 
centiny rationalism. Like his predecessor Gottsched, whom he 
vanquished more effectually than Bodmer had done, he had 
unwavering faith in the classic canon, but “ classic ” meant 
for him, as for his contemporar)', J. J. Winckelmann (1717-1768), 
Greek art and literature, and not the products of French pseudo- 
classicism, which it had been Gottsched’s object to foist on 
Germany. He went, indeed, still further, and asserted that 
Shakespeare, with all his irregularities, was a more faithful 
observer of the spirit of Aristotle’s laws, and consequently a 
greater poet, than were the French classic writers. He looked 
to Efogknd and not to France for the regeneration of the German 
theatre, and his own dramas were jwneer-work in this direction. 
Mist Sara Sampson (1755) is a biirgerlicke Tragddie on tlie lines 
of lillo’s Merchant of Lemdon, Minna vim Bartdtdm (1767), a 
comedy in the spirit of Farquhax; in Emilia Galgiti (1772), 
again with English models in view, he remoulded tiie “ tragedy 
of ootomon life ” in a form acceptable to the Sturm und Drang ; 
and finally in Nathan der Weise (1779) he won acceptance for 
iambic blank verse as the medium of the higher drama. His 
two most promising disciples—J. F. von Cronegk (1731-1758) 
and J. W. von Brawe (1738-1758)—unfortunately died young, 
and C. F. Weisse (1726-1804) was not gifted enough to advance 
the drama in its literary aspects. Lessing’s name is associated 
with Winckelmann’s in Laokoon (1766), a treatise in which he 
set about defining the boundaries between painting, sculpture 
and poetry, and with those of the Jewish philoBopher, Moses 
Mendelssohn (1729-1786) and the Berlin bookseller C. F, Nicolai 
(i733-i8ti)io the famous Literaturbriefe. Here Lessing identified 


himself with the best critical principles of the rationalistic move¬ 
ment—principles which, in the later years of his life, he employed 
in a fierce onslaught on Lutheran orthodoxy and intolerance, 

^ To the widening and deepening of the Gemmn imagination 
C. M. Wieland (1733-1813) also contributed, but in a different 
way. Although no enemy of pseudo-classicism, he broke with 
the stiff dogmatism of Gottsched and his friends, and tempered 
the pietism of Klopstock by introducing the Germans to the 
lighter poetry of the south of Europe. With the exception of his 
fairy epic Oberon (1780), Wieland’s work hits fallen into neglect; 
he did, however, excellent service to the development of German 
prose fiction with his psychological novel, Agathon (1766-1767), 
which may be regarded as a forerunner of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Mnsier, and with his humorous satire Die Abderiien (1774X 
Wieland had a considerable following, both ami^pg poets and 
prose writers ; he was particularly looked up to in Austria, 
towards the end of the iStli centur)', where the literary movement 
advanced more slowly than in the north. Here Aloys Blumuuer 
(' 75 .‘;-i. 79 S) and J. B. von Alxingcr (1755-1797) wrote their 
travesties and epics under hi.s influence. In Saxony, M. A. von 
Thiimmcl (1738-1817) sliowed his adherence to Wieland’s 
school in his comic epic in prose, Wilhelmitie (1764), ami in the 
general tone of his prose writings ; on the other haml. K. A. 
Kortum (1745-1824), author of the most popular comic epic of 
the time, /?((■ /o/jitar/e (i 784), was but little influenced by Wieland. 
The German novel owed much to the example of Agathon, 
but the groundwork and form were borrowed from English 
models; Gcllert bad begun by imitating Richardson in his 
.’dchtvedische Grafin (1747-1748), and he was followed by J. T. 
Hermes (1738-1821), by Wieiund’s friend Sophie von Laroche 
(1730-1807), by A. von Knigge (1753-1796) and J. K. A. Musaus 
(1735-17S7), the last mentioned lieing, however, best known 
as the author of a collection of Volksmarchen (1782-1786). 
Meanwhile a rationalism, less materialistic and strict than that 
of Wolff, w'as spreading rapidly through educated middle-class 
society in Germany. Men like Knigge, Moses Mwidelssnhn, 
J. G. Zimmerraann (1728-1795), T. G. von Hippel (i74i-i7<>6), 
Christian Carve (1742-1798), J. J, Engel (1741-1802), w; well 
as the educational theorists J. B. Basedow (1723-1790) and 
J. H. Pestalozzi (1746-1827), wrote books and essays on “ popular 
philosophy ” winch were as eagerly read as the mnraliuht 
Wockenschrijlen of the preceding epoch; and with this group 
of writers must also be associated the most brilliant of German 
18th-century satirists, G. C. Lichtenberg (1742-1799). 

Such was the milieu from which sprang the most advanced 
pioneer of the classical epoch of modern German literature, 
J. G. Harder (1744-1803). The transition from tlie popular 
philosophers of the Aujkldrmg to Herder was due in the first 
mstance to the influence of Rousseau ; and in Germany itself 
that transition is represented by men like Thomas Abbt (1738- 
1766) and J. G. Hamann (1730-1788). The revolutionary 
nature of Herder’s thought lay in that writer’s antipathy to 
hard and fast systems, to laws imposed upon genius ; be grasped, 
as no thinker before him, the idea of historical evolution. By 
regarding the human race as tlie product of a slow evolution from 
primitive conditions, he revolutionized the methods and stand¬ 
point of historical science and awakened an interest—-for wlijch, 
of course, Rousseau had prepared tlie way—in the early history 
of mankind. He himself collected and published the VolksUeder 
of all nations (1778-1779), and drew attention to those elements 
in German life and art which were, in the best and most precious 
sense, national—elements which his predecessors had despised 
as inconsistent with classic formulae and systems. Herder is 
thus not merely the fortninner, but the actual founder of the 
literary movement known as Sturm und Drang. New ground 
was broken in a similar way by a group of poets, who show the 
results of Klopstock's influence on the new literary movement: 
the Gottingen “ Bund ’’ or “ Hain,” a number of young students 
who met together in 177a, and for several years .piublisbed their 
poetry in .(iie Gottinger Musenali^qnach. With the exception 
of the two brothers, Ch. zu Stolb^ (1748-18Z1) and F. L. zu 
Stolberg (1750-1819), who occupied a somewhat {Xiculiax position 
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in the “ Bund,” the members of this coterie were drawn from 
the peasant class of the lower bourgeoisie-, J. H. Voss (17.51- 
18*6), the leader of the " Bund,” was a typical North German 
peasant, and his idyll, Luise (1784), gives a realistic picture of 
German provincial life. L. H. C. Holty (1748-1776) and J. M, 
Miller (1750-1814), again, excelled in simple lyrics in the tone 
of the VolkslieJ. Closely associated with the Gottingen group 
were M. Claudius (1740-1815), the Wandsbecker Bote —as he was 
called after the journal he edited — an even more unassuming 
and homely representative of the German peasant in literature 
than Voss, and G. A. Burger (1748-1794) who contributed to 
the GoUittger Musenalmanach ballads, such as the famous Lenore 
(1774), of the very first rank. These ballads were the best products 
of the Gfittingen school, and, together with Goethe’s Strassburg 
and Frankfort songs, represent the highest point touched by 
the lyric and ballad poetry of the period. 

But the Gottingen “ Bund ” stood somewhat aside from the 
main movement of literary development in Germany; it was 
only a phase of Sturm und Drang, and quieter, less turbulent 
than that on which Goethe had set the stamp of his personality. 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe (174^1832) had, as a student in 
Leipzig (1765-1768), written lyrics in the Anacreontic vein and 
dramas in alexandrines. But in Strassburg, where he went 
to continue his studies in 1770-1771, he made the personal 
acquaintance of Herder, who won his interest for the new literary 
movement. Herder imbued him with his own ideas of the 
importance of primitive history and Gothic architecture and 
inspired him with a pride in German nationality; Herder 
convinced him that there was more genuine poetry in a simple 
Volkslied than in all the ingenuity of the German imitators 
of Horace or Anacreon ; above all, he awakened his enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare. The pamphlet Von deutscher Art und Kunst 
(» 773 )> to which, besides Goethe and Herder, the historian 
Justus Moser (1720-1794) also contributed, may be regarded 
as tlie manifesto of the Sfwm und Drang, The effect on Goethe 
of the new ideas was instantaneous; they seemed at once to 
set his genius free, and from 1771 to 1775 he was extraordinarily 
fertile in poetic ideas and creations. His Gbtz von Berlichingen 
(1771-1773), the first drama of the Sturm und Drang, was followed 
within a year by the first novel of the movement, Werthers 
Leiden (1774 )! he dashed off Clavigo and Stella in a few weeks 
m 1774 and 1775, and wrote a large number of Singspiele, 
dramatic satires and fragments—including Faust in its earliest 
form (the so-called Vrfatut)—not to mention love-songs which 
at last fulfilled the promise of Klopstock. Goethe’s lyrics were 
no less epoch-making than hLs first drama and novel, for they 
put an end to the artificiality which for centuries had fettered 
German lyric expression. In all forms of literature he set the 
fashion to his time ; the Shakespearian restlessne.ss of Cote von 
Berlichingen found enthusiastic imitators in J. M. R. Lenz 
(1751-1792), whose Anmerkungen iibers Theater (1774) formulated 
theoretically the laws, or defiance of laws, of the new drama, in 
F. M. von Klinger (1752-1831), J. A. Leisewitz (1752-1806), H. L. 
W^ner (1747-1779) and Friedrich Muller, better known as 
™ J (^74^1825). The dramatic literature of the Sturm 

und Drang was its most characteristic product—^indeed, the 
very name of the movement was borrowed from a play by 
Klinger; it was inspired, as Cob von Berlichingen had been, by the 
desire to present upon the st^e figures of Shakespearian grandeur 
impelled and tortured by gigantic pwssions, all considerations of 
plot, construction and form being regarded as subordinate to 
the development of character. The fiction of the Sturm und 
l><tng, again, was in ito earlier stages dominated by Werthers 
Lftiden^ as may be seen in the novels of F, H. Jacobi (1743-1819) 
and J. M. Miller, who has been already mentioned. Later, in the 
/ . V (1749-1803), author of Ardinghello 

(1787L Khnger, K. Ph. Montz (i 7 S 7 -i 793 )> whose Anton Reiser 
(1785) clearly foreshadows Wilhelm Meister, it reflected not 
merely the sentimentalism, but also the philosophic and artistic 
ideas of the period. 

production of Dte RUuber (1781) by Johann Friedrich 
Schiller (1759-1805), the drama of the Sturm und Drang entered 


upon a new development. Although hardly less turbulent in 
spirit than the work of Klinger and Leisewitz, Schiller’s tragedy 
was more skilfully adapted to the exigencies of the theatnsT his 
succMding dramas, Fiesco and KabaU und Liebe, were also 
admirable st^e-plays, and in Don Carlos (1787) he abandoned 
prose for the iambic blank verse which Lessing had made accept¬ 
able in Natlian der Weise. ITie ” practical ” character of the 
new drama is also to be seen in the work of Schiller’s contem¬ 
porary, 0. von Gemmingen (1755*1836), the imitator of Diderot 
in the excellent domestic dramas of the actors F. L. Schroder 
(1744-1816) and A. W. Iffland (1759-1814), and even in the 
popular medieval plays, the so-called Ritterdramen of which 
Gotz von Berlichingen was the model. Germany owes to the 
Sturm und Drang her national theatre; permanent theatres 
were established in these years at Hamburg, Mannheim, Gotha, 
and even at Vienna, which, as may be seen from the dramas of 
Ayrenhoff (1733-1819), had hardly then advanced 
beyond Gottsched’s ideal of a national literature. The Hofburg- 
I theater of Vienna, the greatest of all the German stages, was 
virtually founded in 1776. 

(b) German Classical Literature. —The energy of the Sturm 
und Drang, which was essentially iconoclastic in its method.s. 
soon exhausted itself. For Goethe this phase in his development 
came to an end with his departure for Weimar in 1775, while 
after writing Don Carlos (17 87), Schiller turned from poetry 
to the study of history and philosophy. These subjects occupied 
his attention almost exclusively for several years, and not until 
the veiy close of the century did he, under the stimulus of Goethe’s 
friendship, return to the drama. The first ten years of Goethe’s 
life in Weimar were comparatively unproductive; he had left 
Sturm u^ Drang behind him ; its developments, for which 
he himself had been primarily responsible, were distasteful to 
him; and he had not yet formed a new creed. Under the 
influence of the Weimar court, where classic or even pseudo¬ 
classic totes prevailed, he was gradually finding his way to a 
fornt of literary art which should reconcile the humanistic ideals 
of the 18th century with the poetic models of ancient Greece. 
But he did not arrive at clearness in his ideas until after his 
sojourn in Italy (1786-1788), an episode of the firet importance 
for his mental development. Italy was, in the first instance, a 
reflation to Goethe of the antique; he had gone to Italy to 
find realized what Winckelmann had taught, and here he con¬ 
ceived that ideal of a classic literature, which for the next twenty 
years dominated German literature and made Weimar its 
metropolis. In Italy he gave Iphigenie auf Tauris (1787) its 
final form, he completed Egmont (1788)—^like the exactly con- 
temporary Don Carlos of Schiller, a kind of bridge from Sturm 
und l^ang to classicism—and all but finished Torquato Tasso 
(1790). Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre (1795-1796) bears testimony 
to the clear and decisive views which he had acquired on all 
questions of art and of the practical conduct of life. 

Loi^ before Wilhelm Meister appeared, however, German 
thought and literature had arrived at that stability and self- 
ronfidence which are the most essential elements in a great 
literary period. In the year of Lessing’s death, 1781, Immanuel 
^nt (1724-1804), the great philosopher, had published his 
Kritik derretnen Vemunft, and this, together with the two later 
treatises, Kritik der praktischen Vemunit (1788) and Kritik der 
UrUtlskrajt (1790), placed the Germans in the front rank of 
linking nations. Under the influence of Kant, Schiller turned 
from the study of history to that of philosophy and more especi- 
~ J philosophic lyrics, his treatises on Anmut 

Asthetische Erziehung des Menschen (1795), 
and Ober naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1795) show, on 
tto philosophic and the critical side, the movement of the century 
from the irresponsible subjectivity of Sturm und Drang to the 
cum idealism of classic attainment. In the same way, German 
historical writing had in these years, under the leadership of 
men like Justus M6ser, Thomas Abbt, 1 . Iselin, F. C. Schlosser, 
Schiller himself and, greatest of all, Johannes von Muller (1752- 
1809), advanced from disconnected, unsystematic chronicling 
to a clearly thought-out philosophic and scientific method. J. G. 
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A. Porster (i 754 ~i 794 )» who had accompanied Cook round the 
world, and Alexander von Humboldt (176^1859), gave Germany 
models of clear and lucid descriptive writing. In practical 
polices and economics, when once the unbalanced vagaries of 
undiluted Rousseauism had fallen into discredit, Germany pro¬ 
duced much wise and temperate thinking which prevented tlie 
spread of the I'rench Revolution to Germany, and provided 
a practical basis on which the social and political fabric could 
be built up anew, after the Revolution had made the old regime 
impossible in Europe. Men like Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767- 
1835) and the philosopher J. G. Fichte (1762-1814) were, in 
two widely different spheres, representative of this type of 
intellectual eminence. 

Meanwhile, in 1794, that friendship between Goethe and 
Schiller had begun, which lasted, unbroken, until the younger 
poet’s death in 1805. These years mark the summit of Goethe 
and Schiller s classicism, and the great epoch of Weimar’s history 
as a literary focus. Schiller's treatises had provided a theoretical 
basis ; his new journal, Dir Horen, might be called the literary- 
organ of the movement —although in this respect the subsequent 
Musendmanach, in which the two poets published their magnifi¬ 
cent ballad poetry, had more value. Goethe, as director of the 
ducal theatre, could to a great extent control dramatic production 
in Germany. Under his encouragement, Schiller turned from 
philosophy to poetry and wrote the splendid series of classic 
dramas beginning with the trilogy of WdLenstrin and closing 
with Wilhelm Tell and the fragment of Demetrius ; while to 
Goethe we owe, above all, the epic of Hermann wid Dorothea. 
Less important were the latter’s severely classical plajs Die 
naturlichr Tochler and Pandora ; but it must not be forgotten 
that it was chiefly owing to Schiller’s stimulus that in those 
years Goethe brought the first part of Faust{i8o8)to a conclusion. 

Although acknowledged leaders of German letters, Goethe 
and Schiller had considerable opposition to contend with. The 
.Sturm und Drang had by no means exhausted itself, and the 
representatives of the once dominant rationalistic movement 
were particularly arrogant and overbearing. The literature 
associated with both Sturm und Drang and rationalism was at 
this period palpably decadent; no comparison could be made 
between the magnificent achievements of Goethe and Schiller, 
or even of Herder and Wieland with the “ family ” dramas of 
Iffland, still less with the extraordinarily popular plays of A. von 
Kotzebue (1761-1819), or with those bustling medieval Ritter- 
dramen, which were especially cultivated in south Germany. 
There is a wide gap between Moritz’s Anton Reiser or the philo¬ 
sophic novels which Klinger wrote in his later years, and Goethe’s 
Meister ; nor can the once so fervently admired novels of J ean 
Paul Richter (1763-1825) take a very high place. Neither the 
fantastic humour nor the penetrating thoughts with which 
Richter’s books are strewn make up for their lack of artistic form 
and interest; they are essentially products of Sturm und Drang. 
Lastly, in the province of lyric and epic poetry, it is impossible 
to regard poets like the gentle F. von Matthisson (1761-1831), 
or the less inspired G. L. Kosegarten (1758-1818) and C. A. 
Tiedge (1752-1841), as worthily seconding the masterpieces 
of Goethe and Schiller. Thus when we speak of the greatness 
of Germany’s classical periou, we think mainly of the work of 
her two chief poets; the distance that separated them from 
their immediate contemporaries was enormous. Moreover, at 
the very close of the i8th century a new literary movement 
arose in admitted opposition to the classicism of Weimai, and 
to this movement, which first took definite form in the Romantic 
school, the sympathies of the younger generation turned. Just 
as in the previous generation the Sturm und Drang had been 
obliged to make way for a return to classic and impiersonal 
principles of literary composition, so now tlic classicism of Goethe 
and Schiller, which had produced masterpieces like Wallenstein 
and Hermann und Dorothea, had to yield to a revival of individual¬ 
ism and subjectivity, which, in the form of Romanticism, pro¬ 
foundly influenced the literature of the whole 19th century. 

(c) The Romantic Movement. — The first Romantic school, 
however, was founded, not as a protest against the classicism of 


Weimar, with which its leaders were in essential sympathy, 
but gainst the shallow, utilitarian rationalism of Berlin. 
Ludwig I'ieck (i773~i853), a leading member of the school, 
was in reality a belated Stiermer und Drdnger, who in his early 
years had chafed under the unimaginative tastes of the Prussian 
capital, and sought for a positive faith to put in their place. 
Priedrich Holderlin (1770-1843), one of the most gifted poets of 
this age, demonstrates no less clearly than Tieck the essential 
affinity between Sturm und Drang and Romanticism ; he, too, 
forms a bridge from the one indii'idualistic movement to the 
other. The theoretic basis of Romanticism was, however, 
established by the two brothers, August Wilhelm and Friedrich 
.Schlegel (1767-1845 and 1772-1829), who, accepting, in great 
measure, .Schiller’s aesthetic conclusions, adapted them to the 
needs of their own more subjective attitude towards literature. 
While Sciiiller, like Lessing before him, insisted on the critic’s 
right to sit in judgment according to a definite code of principles, 
these Romantic critics maintained that the first duty of criticism 
was to understand and appreciate ; the right of genius to follow 
its natural bent was sacred. The Herzensergtessungen eiiies 
kunstliebenden Klosterhruders by Tieek's school-friend W'. II. 
Wackenroder (1773-1798) contained the Romantic art-theory, 
while the hymns and fragmentary novels of Friedrich von 
Hardenbcrg (known as Novalis, 1772-1801), and the dramas 
and fairy tales of Tieck, were the characteristic products of 
Romantic literature. The universal sympathies of the movement 
were exemplified by the many admirable, translations—greatest 
of all, Schlegel’s Shakespeare (1797-1810)—which were produced 
under its auspices. Romanticism was essentially concilialon' in 
its tendencies, that is to say, it aimed at a reeonciliation of poetry 
with other provinces of social and intellectual life ; the hard and 
fast boundaries which the older critics had set up as to what 
poetry might and might not do, were put aside, and the domain 
of literature was regarded as co-extensive with life itself; paint¬ 
ing and music, philosophy and ethics, were all accepted as con¬ 
stituent elements of or aids to Romantic poetry. Fichte, and to 
a much greater extent, P'. W. J. von Schelling (1775-1854) 
were the exponents of the Romantic doctrine in philosojiiii, 
while the theologian F. E. D. Schleiermaclicr (1768-1834) 
demonstrated how vital the revival of individualism was for 
religious thought. 

The Romantic school, whose chief members were the brothers 
Schlegel, Tieck, Wackenroder and Novalis, was virtually founded 
in 1798, when the Schlegels began to publish their journal the 
Athenaeum ; but the actual existence of the school was of very 
short duration. Wackenroder and Novalis died young, and by 
the year 1804 the other members were widely separated. Two 
years later, however, another phase of Romanticism became 
associated with the town of Heidelberg. The leaders of this 
second or younger Romantic school were K. Brentano (1778- 
1842LL. A. von Arnim (1781-1831) and J. J. von Gorres (1776- 
1848), their organ, corresponding to the Athenaeum, was the 
Zeitung fiir Einsiedler, or Trbst-Einsamkeit, and their most 
characteristic production the collection of Volkslteder, published 
under the title Des Knahen Wutiderhom {180^-180/8). Compared 
with the earlier school the Heidelberg writers were more practical 
and realistic, more faithful to nature and the commonplace life 
of everyday. They, too, were interested in the German past 
and in the middle ages, but they put aside the idealizing glasses 
of their predeces.sors and kept to historic truth; they wrote 
historical novels, not stories of an imaginary medieval world 
as Novalis had done, and when they collected Volkslieder and 
Volksbiicher, they refrained from decking out the simple tradition 
with music^ effects, or from heightening the poetic situation 
by “Romantic irony.” Their immediate influence on German 
intellectual life was consequently greater; they stimulated 
and deepened the interest of the German people in their own 
past; and we owe to them the foundations of the study of 
German philology and medieval literature, both the brothers 
Jakob andsWilhelm Grimm (178^863 and 1786-1859) having 
been in touch with this circle in their early days. Again, the 
Heidelberg poets strengthened the national and patriotic spirit 
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of their people; they prepared the way for the rising against 
Napoleon, which culminated in the year 1813, and produced 
that outburst of patriotic song, associated with E. M. Arndt 
(1769-1860), K. Th. Korner (1791-1813) and M. von Schenken- 
dorf (1783-1817). 

The Bubseiiuent history of Romanticism stands in close 
relation to tlie Heidelberg school, and when, about 1809, the 
latter broke up, iiiid Arnim and Ifrentano settled in Ilerlin, 
the Romantic movement followed two clearly marked lines of 
development, one north German, the other associated with 
Wurttemberg. The Prussian capital, hotbed of rationalism 
as it was, had, from the first, been intimately associated with 
Romanticism ; the first school had virtually been founded 
there, and north Germans, like Heinrich von Klcist (1777-1811) 
and Zacharias^erner (1768-1823) had done more for the develop¬ 
ment of the Romantic drama than had the members of either 
Romantic school. These men, and more especially Kleist, 
Prussia's greatest dramatic poet, showed how the capricious 
Romantic ideas could be brought into harmony with the classic 
tradition established by .Schiller, how they could be rendered 
serviceable to the national theatre. At the same time, lierlin 
was not a favourable soil for the development of Romantic 
ideas, and the circle of poets which gathered round Arnim and 
Brentano there, either themselves demonstrated the decadence 
of these ideas, or their work contained elements which in sub¬ 
sequent years hastened the downfall of the movement. Friedrich 
de la Motte Fouqu6 (1777-1843), for instance, shows how easy 
it was for the medieval tastes of the Romanticists to degenerate 
into mediocre novels and plays, hardly richer in genuine poetry 
than were the productions of the later Sturm und Drang ; and 
K. T. A. HoRmann (1776-1822), yjowerful genius though he 
was, cultivated with preference in his stories, a morbid super¬ 
naturalism, which was only a decadent form of the early Romantic 
delight in the world of fairies ami spirits. The lyric was less 
sensitive to baleful influences, but even here the north German 
Romantic circle could only point to one lyric, poet of the first 
rank, J. von EichendorR (1788-1857); while m the poetry of 
A. von Ghamisso (1781-1838) the volatile Romantic spirituality 
is too often wanting. Others again, like Friedrich Riickert 
(178.8-1866), sought the inspiration which Romanticism was no 
longer able to give, in the East; still another group, of which 
Wilhelm Miilier (1794-1827) is the chief representative, followed 
Byron’s example and awakenwi German sympathy for the 
oppressed Greeks and Poles. 

Ap.art from EichendorR, the vital lyric poetry of the third 
and last phase of Romanticism must be looked for in the Swabian 
school, which gathered round Uhland. Ludwig Uhland (1787- 
1862) was himself a disciple of the fTeidelberg poets, and, in his 
lyrics and especially in his ballads, he succeedeil in grafting the 
lyricism of the Romantic .school on to the traditions of German 
ballad poetry which had been handed down from Bitrger, Slchiller 
and Goethe. But, as was the case with so many other disciples 
of the Heidelberg Romanticists, Uhland's interest in the German 
past was the serious interest of the scholar rather than the purely 
noetic interest of the earlier Romantic poets. The merit of the 
Swabian circle, the chief members of which were J. Keraer 
(i786-i 862),G. Schwab(1792-1850), W. Waiblinger (1804-1830), 
W. HnuR (1802-1827) and, most gifted of all, E. Morike (1804- 
1875) was that these writers preserved the Romantic traditions 
from the disintegrating influences to which their north German 
contemporaries were exposed. They introduced few new notes 
into lync poehy, but they maintained the best traditions intact, 
and when, a generation later, the amti-Romantic movement 
of “ Young Germany ” had run its course, it was to WQrttemberg 
Germany looked for a revival of the old Romantic ideas. 

Meanwhile, in the background of all these phases of Romantic 
evolution, through which Germanj^ passed between 1798 and 
1832, stands the majestic and imposing figure of Goethe. 
Personally he had in the early stages of the movement been 
opposed to that reversion to subjectivity and lawlessness which 
the first Romantic school seemed to him to represent; to the end 
Off his life he regarded himself as a “ classic,’’ not a “ romantic ” 


poet. But, on the other hand, he was too liberal-minded a 
thinker and critic to he oblivious to the fruitful influence of the 
new movement. Almost without exception he judged the young 
poets of the new century fairly, and treated them sympathetically 
and kindly ; he was keenly alive to the new—and for the most 
part “ unclassical ”—development of literature in England, 
France and Italy; and his own published work, above all, the 
first part of Faust (1808), Die Wahivenoandtsehaften (1809), 
Diehtung und Wahrheit (1811-1814, » final volume in 1833), 
WestbstUcher Divan (1819), Wiihelm Meislers Wanderjahre 
(1821-1829) and the second part of Faust (published in 1832 
after the poet’s death), stood in no antagonism to the Romantic 
ideas of their time. One might rather say that Goethe was the 
iiond between the two fundamental literary movements of the 
German classical age ; that his work achieved that reconciliation 
of “ classic ” and “ romantic ” which, rightly regarded, was the 
supreme aim of the Romantic school itself. 

VI. Gekman Litekature since Goethe (1832-1906) 

(fl) Young Germany. —With Goethe’s death a great age in 
German poetry came to a close. Long before 1832 Romanticism 
bad, as we have seen, begun to lose ground, and the July revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, the effects of which were almost as keenly felt in 
Germany as in France, gave the movement its death-blow. 
Meanwhile the march of ideas in Germany itself had not been 
favourable to Romantiri.sm. Schelling had given place to G. 
VV. F. Hegel (1770-1831), now the dominant force in German 
philosophy, and the Hegelian metaphysics proved as unfruitful 
an influence on literature as that of Fichte and Schelling had been 
fruitful. The transference of Romantic ideas to the domain 
of practical religion and politics had proved reactionary in its 
effects; Romantici.sm became the cloak for a kind of Nco- 
catholicism, and Romantic politics, as enunciated by men like 
F. von Gentz (i764-r832) and Adam Miilier (1779-1829), served 
as an apology for the Mettemich regime in Austria. Only at 
the universities—in Gottingen, Heidelberg and Beriin-^id 
the movement continue, in the best sense, to be productive; 
German philology, German historical science and German 
jurisprudence benefited by Romantic ideas, long after Romantic 
poetry had fallen into decay. The day of Romanticism was 
clearly over; but a return to the classic and humanitarian spirit 
of the i8th century w,as impossible. The social condition of 
Europe had been profoundly altered by Uie French Revolution ; 
the rise of industrialism hud created new economic problems, 
the march of science had overturned old prejudices. And in a 
still higher degree were the ideas which lay behind the social 
upheaval of the July revolution incompatible with a reversion 
in Germany to the conditions of Weimar classicism. There was, 
moreover, no disgui.sing the fact tliat Goethe himself did nut 
stand high with the younger generation of German writers 
who came into power after his death. 

Young Germany ” did not form a school in the sen.se in which 
the word was u.sed by the early Romanticists; the bond of union 
was rather the consequence of political persecution. In December 
1833 the German “ Bund ” issued u decree suppressing the writings 
of the “ literary school ” known as “ Young Germany,” and 
mentioned by name Heinrich Heine, Karl Gutikow, Ludolf 
Wienbarg, Theodor Mundt and Heinrich Laube. Of these men, 
Hwne (1797-1856) was by far the most famous. He had made 
his reputation in 1826 and 1827 with Die Harzreise said Das 
Buell der Lieder, both of which books show how deeply he was 
immersed in the Romantic traditions. But Heine felt perhaps 
marc acutely than any other man of his time how the grownd 
was slipping away from beneath his feet; he repudiated tlie 
Romantic movement and hailed the July revolution as the first 
stage in the “ liberation of humanity ”; while ultimately he 
sought in France the freedom and intellectual stimuliw wbiefa 
Gennany withheld from ’him. Heine suffered from having been 
bom in an age of transition ; he was unable to realize in a whole¬ 
hearted way all that was good in the new movement, which he 
had embraced so warmly; his optimism was counteracted by 
doubts as to whether, after all, life had not been better in that 
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old'Romantic Germany of his ehildlwvjd for which, to the last, 
he retained so warm an affection. Personal disappointments 
and unhappiness added to the bitterness of Heine's nature, 
and the supremely gifted lyric poet and the hardly less gifted 
satirist were overshadowed by the cynic from whose biting wit 
nothing was safe. 

Heine’s contemporary and—although he was not mentioned 
in the decree against tlie school—fellow-lighter, Ludwig B6me 
(1786-1837), was a more characteristic repre.scntative of the 
“ Young German ” point of view ; for he was free frtan Romantic 
•prejudices. Borne gave vent to his enthusiasm for P'ranre in 
eloquent Briefe aus Paris (1830 -1833), which form a landmark 
of importance in the development of tlerman pros); style. With 
Karl Gutzkow (1811-1878),‘who was considerably younger 
than either Heine or Borne, tltc more positive aspects of the 
“ Young German ” movement begin to be apparent. He, too, 
had become a man of letters under the influence of the July 
revolution, and with an early novel, Wally, die Zweifleriu (1835), 
which was then regarded as athei.stic anil immoral, he fought in 
the battle for the new ideas. His be.st literary work, however, 
was the comedies with which he enriched the German stage of 
the 'forties, and novels like Die Killer vom Geiste (1850-1851), 
and Der Zauberer von Rom (1S58-1861), which have to be con¬ 
sidered in connexion with the later development of German 
fiction. Heinrich Laube (i8o(>“i8S4), who, as the author 01 
lengtliy .social novels, and Reisenovellen in the style of Heine’s 
Reisebilder, was one of tlie leaders of the new movement, is 
now only remembered as Germany’s greatest theatre-director. 
Laube’s connexion (t85o-i867) with the Burgtheator of Vienna 
forms one of the most brilliant periods in the history of the 
'modern stage. Heine and Biirne, Gutzkow and latulx!—these 
were the loading spirits of “ Young Germany ” ; in their train 
followed a host of ies.scr men, who to the present generation are 
hardly even names. In the domain of scholarship and learning 
the “ Young German ” movement was associated with the 
supremacy of Hegelianism, the leading spirits being D. F. Strauss 
(180S-1874), author of the Leben Jesu (1835), the historians 

G. G. Gervinus (1805-1871) and W. Menzcl (1798-1873), and the 
philosopher L. A. Feuerbach (1804-1872), who, although a 
disciple of Hegel, ultimately helped to destroy the latter's 
influence. 

Outside the immediate circle of “ Young Germany,” other 
tentative efforts were made to provide a substitute for the 
discredited literature of Romanticism. The hi.storical novel, for 
instance, which Romanticists like Amim had cultivated, fell at 
an early date under the influence of Sir Walter Scott; Wilhelm 
Hauff, Heinrich Z.schokke (1771-1848) and K. Spindler (1796- 
1855) were the most prominent amidst the many imitators of 
the Scottish novelist. The dnimu, again, which since Kleist 
and Werner had been without definite principle.s, was, partly 
under Austrian influence, finding its way back to a condition of 
stability. In Germany proper, the men into whose hands it 
fell were, on the one hand, undisciplined geniuses such as C. T). 
Grabbe (1801-1836), or, on the other, poets with too little 
theatrical blood in their veins like K. L. Immermann (: 79()-^i84o), 
• or with too much, like E. von Raupach (1784-1852), K. von 
Holtoi (1798-1880) and A.>olf Milliner (1774-1829)—tlie last 
named being the chief representative of the so-called Sehirksals- 
tragbdie. In those years the Germans were more seriously 
interested in their opcm, which, under C. M. Weber, H. A. 
Marschner, A. Lortzing and O. Nicolai, remained faithful to the 
Romantic spirit. In Austria, however, the drama followed 
lines of its own; here, at the very beginning of the century, 

H. J. von Collin (1771-1811) attempted in Regulus and other 
works to substitute for the lifeless pseudo-classic tragedy of 
Ayrenhoff the classic style of -Schiller. His attempt is the more 
interesting, as the long development that had taken place in 
Germany between Gottsched and Schiller wa-s virtually un¬ 
represented in Austrian literature. M. von Collin (1779-1824), 
a younger brother of H. J. von Collin, did a similar service for 
-the Romantic drama. Franz Grillparzer (1791-1872), Austria’s 
•greatest poet, began in the school of MUllner with a “ fate 
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drama,” but soon won an independent place for himself; more 
successfully than any nthe,r dramatist of the century, he carried 
out that task which Kleist had first seriously faced, the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the classicism of Goethe and .Sehiller with the Romantic 
and modern spirit of Uie iqth centuiy. It is from this point of 
view that works like Das goldcne Vltess (1S20), Kiintg OUokars 
Glitek uiid Ende (1825), Der Traum, eiii Leben (1834) and Des 
Meeres uinl der Liebe Wtllcn (1831) must be regarded. As far 
as the poetic drama was concerned, Grillparzer stood alone, 
for E. F. J. von M finch-Bellinghausen (1806-1871), his most 
promising contemporary, once so popular under the pseudonym 
of Friedrich Halm, soon fell back into the trivial sentimentality 
of the later Romanticists. In other forms of dnimalie literature 
Austria could point to many distinguished writers, notably the 
cnmcdy-ivritcr, I,, von Bauemfeld (1802-1890); while a host 
of playwrights, chief of whom were F. Raimund (171)0-183!)) 
ami ]. Nc.strov (1801-1892), cultivated the popular Vicnnc.se 
farce and fairy-play. Thus, in spite of Metternich’s censorship 
of the drama, the Viennese theatre was, in the first hiilf of the 
19th century, in closer touch with literature than that of an)- 
other German centre. 

The transitional character of the age is best illustrated by two 
eminent writers whom outward circumstanees rather than an)' 
similiirity of chiiractcr and aim have classed together. These 
were K. L. Immermann, who has been already mentioned, and 
A. von Platcn-Hiillermund (i7i/>-i835). Imraernuinn’s dramas 
were of little practical value to the theatre, but one at least, 
Aferfin (1832), is a dramatic poem of great Iwaiily. In his novels, 
however, Die Ef>igoneti (183(1) and MUnehhansen (1838-1839), 
Immermann was the spokesman of his time. He looked back¬ 
wards rather than forwards; he saw himself us the belated 
follower of a great literary age rather than as the pioneer ol a 
new one. The liankruptcy of Romantici.sin and tlie poetically 
arid era of “ Vmmg Germany ” loft him little cimfidenee m tiie 
future. Platen, on the other hand, went his own way ; he, too, 
wa.s the antagonist lioth of Romanticism and “ Voting Germany, ’ 
and with Immermann himself he came into sharp cotillict. 
But in his poetry he showed himself indifferent to the strife of 
contending literary schools. He began as an imitator of the 
German oriental poets- the only Rimmnticists with whom he 
had any personal .sympathy--•and w'itli his matchless Sorielte 
aus Veiiedig (1825) he staiid.s out as a master in the art of verse- 
writing and as the least subjective of all German lyric poets. 
In the imitation of Romance metres he sought a refuge from the 
extravagances and excns.ses of the Romantic decadence. 

Meanwhile the political side of the ” \’oimg German " move¬ 
ment, which the German Bund aimed at stamping out, gained 
raiiidly in importance under the influence of the unsettled 
politiral ronditions itetween the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 
The early ’forties were in German literature marked by an 
extraordinary outburst of political poetry, which may be aptly 
compared with the national and patriotic lyric evoked by the 
year 1813. The principles which triumphed in France at the 
revolution of 1848 were, to a great extent, fought out by the 
German singers of 1841 and 1842. Begun by mediocre talents 
like N. Becker (1801^1845) and R. E. Priitz (1816-1872), the 
movement found a vigorous champion in Georg Herwegh (1817- 
2875), "'ho in his turn succeeded in winning J erdinand P'roiligrath 
(1810-1876) for the revolutionary cau.se. Others joined in the 
cry for freedom—F. Dingelstedt (1814-1881), A. H. Hoffmann 
von Fallersleben (t798-i874), and a number of Austrians, who 
liad even more reason for rebellion and discontent tlian the 
north Germans. But the best Austrian political poetry, the 
Epaziergdnge eints Wiener Poeten, 1831, by “ Anastasius Griin ” 
(Graf A. A. von Auersperg, 1806-1876), belonged to a decade 
earlier. The politiral lyric culminated in and ended with the 
year 1848; the revolutionists of the ’forties were, if not appeased, 
at least silenced by the revolution which in their eyes had 
effected so little. If Freiligrath lie excepted, the chief lyric 
poets of tMs epoch stood aside froniithe revolutionary movement; 
even E, Geibel (1815-1884), the' representative poet of tlie 
succeeding age, was only temporarily interested in the political 
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movement, and his best work is of a purely lyric character. 
M. von Strachwitz’s promising talent did not flourish 

in the political atmosphere; Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff 
(1797-1848), and the Austrian, Nikolaus Lenau (1802-1850), 
Iwth stand far removed from the world of politics; they are 
imbued with that pessimistic resignation which is, more or 
less, characteristic of all German literature between 1850 and 
1870. 

(/;) Mid-Century Literature. —W'heti once the revolution of 
1848 was over, a spirit ol tranquillity came over German letters; 
hut it was due rather to the alisence of confidence in the future 
than to any hopefulness or real content. The literature of the 
middle of the century was not wanting in achievement, but 
there was nothing buoyant or youthful about it; most significant 
of all, the generation between 1848 and 1880 was either oblivious 
or indifferent to the good work and to the new and germinating 
ideas which it produced. Hegel, who held the earlier half of the 
jgth century in his ban, was still all-powerful in the universities, 
but his power was on the wane in literature and public life. 
'I'he so-called “ Hegelian Left ” had advanced so far as to have 
liecome incompatible with the original Hegelianism ; the new 
social and economic theories did not fit into the scheme of 
Hegelian collectivism ; the interest in natural science—fostered 
by the popular books of J. Moleschott (1822-1895), Karl Vogt 
(1817-1895) and Ludwig Biichner (1824-1899)—created a 
healthy antidote to the Hegelian metaphysics. In literature and 
art, on which Hegel, as we have seen, had exerted so blight¬ 
ing an influence, his place was taken liy the chief exponent 
of philosophic pessimism, Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 
Schopenhauer’s antagonism to Hegelianism was of old standing, 
for his chief work. Die Welt als Wille und Vvrstellung, had 
appeared us far back as 1819 ; but the centiirt' was more than 
half over before the movement of ideas had, as it were, caught 
up with him, liefore pessimism became a dominant force in 
intellectual life. 

The literature produced between 1850 and 1870 was pre¬ 
eminently one of prose fiction. The beginnings which the 
“ Young German ” school had made to a type of novel dealing 
with social problems—the best example is Gutzkow’s Ritter 
vnm Geiste — developed rapidly in this succeeding epoch. 
Friedrich Spielhagen (born 1829) followed immediately in 
Gutzkow’s footsteps, and in a series of romances from Problema- 
tische Natureu (i860) to Sturmfiut (1876), discu.ssed in a militant 
spirit that recalls Laube and Gutzkow the social problems 
which agitated German life in these decades. Gustav Freytag 
(1816-1895), although an older man, freed himself more success¬ 
fully from the “ Young German ” tradition; his romance of 
German commercialism. Soil und Haben (1855), is the master¬ 
piece of mid-century fiction of this class, l.ess successful was 
Freytag’s subsequent attempt to transfer his method to the 
milieu of German academic life in Die verlorene Handsehrijl 
(1864). As was perhaps only natural in an age of social and 
political interests, the historical novel occupies a subordinate 
place. The influence of .Scott, which in the earlier iieriod had 
been strong, produced only one writer, Wilhelm Hiiring (“ Willi¬ 
bald Alexis,” 1798-1871), who was more than a mere imitator 
of the Scottish master. In the series of six novels, from Der 
Roland von Berlin to Dorothe, which Alexis published between 
1840 and 1856, he gave Germany, and more particularly Prussia, 
a historical fiction which might not unworthily be compared 
with the Waverley Novels. But Alexis had no successor, and the 
historical novel soon made way for a type of fiction in which 
the accurate reproduction of remote ■ conditions was held of 
more account than pioctic inspiration or artistic power. Such 
are the “ antiquarian ” novels of ancient Egyptian life by 
Georg Ebers [1837-1898), und those from priraiti\T German 
history by Felix Dahn (bom i8.v4). The vogue of historical 
fiction was also transferred to some extent, as in English literature, 
to novels of American life and adventure, of which the chief 
German cultivators were K. A. Postl, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Charles Seolsfield (1793-1864) and Friedrich 
Gerstacker (1816-1872). 


Of greater impiortance was the fiction which owed its inspira¬ 
tion to the Romantic traditions that survived the “ Young 
German ” age. To this group belongs the novel of peasant and 
provincial life, of which Immermann had given an excellent 
example in Der Oberhof, a story included in the arabesque of 
Mimchhausen. A Swiss pastor, Albrecht Bitzius, better known 
by his pseudonym “ Jeremias Gotthelf ” (1797-1854), was, 
however, the real founder of this class of romance; and his 
simple, unvarnished and naively didactic stories of the Swiss 
peasant were followed not long afterwards by the more famous 
Schwarswdlder Dorfgeschichten (1843-1854) of Berthold Auer¬ 
bach (1812-1882). Auerbach is not by any means so naive 
and realistic as Gotthelf, nor is his work free from tendencies 
and ideas which recall “ Young German ” rationalism rather 
than the unsophisticated life of the Black Forest ; but the 
Schwarswalder Dorfgeschichten exerted a decisive influence; 
they were the forerunners of a large body of peasant literature 
which described with affectionate sympathy and with a liberal 
admixture of dialect, south German village life. With this 
group of writers may also be associated the German Bohemian, 
A. Stifter (1805-1868), who has called up unforgettable pictures 
and impressions of the life and scenery of his home. 

Meanwhile, the Low German peoples also benefited by the 
revival of an interest in dialect and peasant life; it is to the 
credit of Fritz Reuter (1810-1874) that he brought honour 
to the Plattdeutsch of the north, the dialects of which had 
played a fitful, but by no means negligible role in the earlier 
history of German letters. His Mecklenburg novels, especially 
Vt de Frausosentid (i860), Vt mine Festungstid (1863) and Ut 
mine Stromtid (1862-1864), are a faithful reflection of Mecklen¬ 
burg life and temperament, and hold their place beside the best 
German fiction of the period. What Reuter did for Plattdeutsch 
prose, his contemporary, Klaus Groth (18111-1899), the author 
of Quickborn (1852), did for its verse. We owe, however, the best 
(icrinan prose fiction of these years to two writers, whose affinity 
with the older Romanticists was closer. The north German, 
Theodor Storm (1817-1888) is the author of a series of short 
stories of delicate, lyric inspiration, steeped in that elegiac 
Romanticism which harmonized so well with mid-century 
pessimism in Germany. Gottfried Keller (1819-1890), on the 
other hand, a native of Zurich, was a modern Romanticist of 
a robuster type ; his magnificent autobiographical novel, Der 
grune Heinrich (1854-1855), might be described as the last in 
the great line of Romantic fiction that had begun with Wilhelm 
Meister, and the short stories. Die Leute von Seldwyla (1856- 
1874) and Ziiricher Novellen (1878) are masterpieces of the 
first rank. 

In the dramatic literature of these decades, at least as it was 
reflected in the repertories of the German theatres, there was 
little promise. French influence was, in general, predominant ; 
French translations formed the mainstay of the theatre-directors, 
while successful German playwrights, such as R. Benedix (1811- 
1873) and Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer (1800-1868), have little claim 
to consideration in a literary survey. Gustav Freytag's 
admirable comedy. Die Journalisten (1852), was one of the 
rare exceptions. But tlie German drama of this epoch is not 
to be judged solely by the theatres. At the middle of the century 
Germany could point to two writers who, each in his way, con¬ 
tributed very materially to the development of the modem 
drama. These were Friedrich Hebbel (1813-1863) and Otto 
Ludwig (1813-1865). Both of these men, as a later generation 
discovered, were the pioneers of that dramatic literature which 
at the close of the century accepted the canons of realism and 
aimed at superseding outward effects by psychological conflicts 
and problems of social life. Hebbel, especially, must be regarded 
as the most original and revolutionary German dramatist of 
the 19th century. Unlike his contemporary Grillparzer, whose 
aim had been to reconcile the “ classic ” and the “ romantic ” 
drama with the help of Spanish models, Hebbel laid the founda¬ 
tions of a psychological and social drama, of which the most 
modem interpreter has been Henrik Ibsen. HebbeTs first 
tragedy, Judith, appeared in 1840, his masterpieces, Herodes 
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und Mariamne, Agnes Bemauer, Gyges und sein Ring, and the 
trilogy of Die Nibelungen between 1850 and 1862. 

In this period of somewhat confused literarj' striving, there 
is, however, one body of writers who might be grouped together 
as a school, although the designation must be regarded rather 
as an outward accident of union than as implying conformity 
of aims. This is the group which Maximilian II. of Bavaria 
gathered round him in Munich between 1852 and i860. A 
leading spirit of the group was Emanuel Gcibel, who, as we have 
seen, set a model to the German lyric in this age ; F. von Boden- 
stedt (1819-1892), the popular author of Mirza Schaffy, and 
J. V. von Scheffei (1826-1886), who, in his verse-romance, Drr 
Trompeter von Sdckingen (1854), broke a lance for a type ot 
literature which had been cultivated somewhat earlier, but 
with no very conspicuous success, by men like 0. von Redwitz 
(1823-1891) and G. Kinkel (1813-1882). The romance was, 
in fact, one of the favourite vehicles of poetic expression of the 
Munich school, its most successful exponents being J. Wolff 
(b. 1834) and R. Baumbach (1840-1905); while others, 

.such as H. Lingg (1820-1905) and R. Hamerling (1830-1890) 
devoted themselves to the more ambitious epic. 'I'he general 
tone of the literary movement was pcssimi.stic, the hojjelessness 
of the spiritual outlook being most deeply engrained in the 
verse of H. Lorm (pseudonym for Heinrich Landesmann, 1821- 
1902) and H. Leuthold (1827-1879). On the whole, the most 
important member of the Munich group is Paul lleyse (b. 1830), 
who, as a writer of “ Novellen ” or short stories, may be classed 
with Storm and Keller. An essentially Latin genius, Heyse 
excels in stories of Italian life, where his lightness of touch 
and scn.se of form are shown to best advantage ; but he has also 
written several long novels. Of these. Kinder det Well (1^73) 
and, in a lesser degree, Im Paradiese (1875), sum up the spirit 
and tendency of their time, just as, in earlier decades. Die Ritter 
vom Geiste, Problematische Naturen and Soil und llaben were 
characteristic of the periods which produced them. 

(c) German Literature after 2870. —In the years immediately 
following the Franco-German War, the prevailing conditions 
were unfavourable to literary production in Germany, and the 
re-establishment of the empire left comparatively little trace 
on the national literature. All minds were for a time engrossed 
by the KuUurkampf, by the financial difficulties—the so-called 
Griindertum—ilnt to unscrupulous speculation, and, finally, 
by the rapid rise of social democracy as a political force. The 
intellectual basis of the latter movement was laid by Ferdinand 
l-a-ssalle (1825-1864) and Karl Marx (1818-1883), author of 
DasKapital (vol. i., 1867). But even had such disturbing elements 
been wanting, the general tone of German intellectual life at 
that time was not buoyant enough to inspire a vigorous literary 
revival. The influence of Hegel was still strong, and the “ his¬ 
torical ” method, as enunciated in Der alte und det neue Glaube 
(1872) by the Hegelian D. F. Strauss, was generally accepted 
at the German universities. To many the compromise which 
H. Lotze (1817-1881) had attempted to establish between 
science and metaphysics, came as a relief from the Hegelian 
tradition, but in literature and art the dominant force was still, 
as before the war, the philosophy of Schopenhauer. In his 1 
Philosophie des Unbewussten (1869), E. von Hartmann (1842- 
1906) endeavoured to bring pessimism into harmony with ideal¬ 
ism. In lyric poetry, the dull monotony was broken by the 
excitement of the war, and the singers of the revolution of 1848 
were among the first to welcome the triumph and unification 
of Germany. At the same time, men of the older generation, 
like Herwegh, Freiligrath and Geibel could ill conceal a certain 
disappointment wiA the new regime; the united Germany 
of 1871 was not what they had dreamed of in their youth, when 
all hopes were set on the Frankfort parliament. 

The novel continued to be what it was before 1870, the most 
vigorous form of German literature, but the novelists who were 
popular in tlie early ’seventies were all older men. Laube, 
Gutzkow and Auerbach were still writing; P'ritz Reuter was 
a universal favourite ; while among the writers of short stories. 
Storm, who, between 1877 and 1888, put the crown to his work 


with WKChroniknovellen, and Paul Heyse were the acknowledged 
masters. It was not until at least a decade later that the genius 
of Gottfried Keller was generally recognized. The historical 
novel seemed, in those days, beyond hope of revival. Gustav 
Freytag, it is true, had made the attempt in Die Ahnen (1872- 
1881), a number of independent historical romances linked 
together to form an ambitious prose epic ; but there was more of 
the spirit of Ebers and Dahn in Frevtag's work than of the 
spacious art of Scott, or of Scott's disciple, Willibald Alexis. 

The drama of the 'sci'enties was in an even less hopeful condition 
than during the preceding period. The classical iambic tragedy 
was cultivated by the Munich school, bv A. Wilbrandt (b, 1837), 
A. Lindner (1831-1888), H. Kruse (1815-1902), by the Austrian 
F. Nissel (1831-1893), and A. Fitger (b. 1840) ; but it was 
characteristic of the lime that Halm was populai^ while Hchbel 
and Grillparzcr were neglected, it might ci-cn be said ignored. 
The most gifted German dramatist belonging exclusively to 
the decade between 1870 and 1880 was an Austrian, Ludwig 
Anzengruber (1839-1880), whose Pjarrer von Kirchjeld (1870) 
recalled the controversie.s of the Kuhurkampj. This was Anzen- 
gruber's first drama, and it was followed by a series of power¬ 
ful plays dealing with the life of the Austrian peasant; Anzen¬ 
gruber was, indeed, one of the ablest exponents of that village 
life, which had attracted so many gifted writers since the days 
of Gotthelf and Auerbach. But the really popular dramatists 
of this epoch were either writers who, like Bencriix in the older 
generation, cultivated the hniirgeoisr comedv — A. L'Arronge 
(b. 1838), G. von Moser (1825-1903), F. von bchdnlhan (b. 1849) 
and (). Blumenthal (b. 1852)—or playwrights, of whom P. 
Lindau (b. 1831)) may be regarded us representative, who 
imitated French models. The only sign ot jjrogress in the 
dramatic history of this period was the marked improvement 
of the German stage, an improvement due, on the one hand, to 
the artistic reforms introduced by the duke of Meiningen in the 
Court theatre at Meiningen, and, on the other hand, to the ideals 
of a national theatre realized at Bayreuth by Richard Wagner 
(1813-1883). The greatest composer of the later 19th centiir)' 
is also one of Germany's leading dramatists; and the first 
performance of the trilogy Der Ring des Nibelungen at Bayreuth 
in the summer of 1876'may be said to have inaugurated the 
latest epoch in the history of the German drama. 

Tlie last fifteen or twenty years of the 19th century were 
distinguished in Germany by a remarkable literary activity. 
Among the younger generation, which was growing up as citizens 
of the united German empire, a more hopeful and optimistic 
spirit prevailed. The influence of .Schopenhauer was on the wane, 
and at the universities Hegelianism had lost its former hold. 
The sponsor of the new philosophic movement was Kant, the 
master of i8th-rentury “enlightenment,” and under the in¬ 
fluence of the “ ueo-Kantian ” movement, not merely German 
school philosophy, but theology also, was imbued with a healthier 
spirit. L. von Ranke (1795-1886) was still the dominant force 
in German historical science, and between 1881 and 1888 nine 
volumes appeared of his last great work, Wellgeschiehie. Other 
historians of the period were H. von .Sybel (1817-1895) and H. 
von Treitschke (1834-1896), the latter a vigorous and inspiring 
spokesman of the new political conditions ; while J. Burckhardt 
(1818-1897), author of the masterly Kulltir der Renaissance in 
Italien (i860) and the friend of Nietzsche, exerted an influence 
on German thought which was not confined to academic circles. 
Literary criticism perhaps benefited most of all by the dethrone¬ 
ment of Hegel and the more objective attitude towards Schopen¬ 
hauer ; it seemed as if in this epoch the Germans first formed 
definite ideas—and ideas which were acceptable and accepted 
outside Germany—as to the rank and merits of their great poets. 
A marked change came over the nation’s attitude towards Goethe, 
a poet to whom, as we have seen, neither the era of Hegel nor 
that of Schopenhauer had been favourable ; Schiller was regarded 
with less national prejudice, and—most important of all—amends 
were made by the new generatiM for the earlier neglect of 
Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel and Kwr. 

The thinker and poet who most completely embodies the spirit 
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of this period—who dealt the Hegelian metaphysics its dea^- 
blow as far as its wider influence was concerned—wiis Friedrich 
Nietzsche (1844-1900). Nietzsche had begun as a disciple of 
.Schopenhauer and a friend of Wagner, and he ultimately became 
the champion of an individualistic and optimistic philosophy 
which formed the sharpest possible contrast to mid-century 
pessimism. The individual, not the race, the Hcrrevmettsch, 
not the slave, self-assertion, not self-denying renunciation— 
these are some of the ideas round which this new optimistic 
ethics turns. Nietzsche looked forward to the human race 
ornergitig from an effete culture, burdened and clogged by tradi¬ 
tion, and re-establishing itself on a basis that is in harmony 
with man’s primitive instincts. I.ike Schopenhauer before him, 
Nietzsche was a stylist of the first rank, and his literary master¬ 
piece, Also sprach Zaralhustra (1883-1891), is to be regarded as 
the most important imaginative work of its epoch. 

Nietzsclican individualism was only one of many factors 
which Contributed to the new literary development. The 
realistic movement, as it had manifested itself in France under 
Flaubert, the (loncourts, Zola and Maupassant, in Russia under 
Distoievsky and Tolstoi, and in Norway under Ibsen and 
Bjbrnson, was, for a time, the dominant force in Germiuiy, and 
tlie younger generation of critics hailed it with undisguised 
satisfaction ; most characteristic and significant of all, the centre 
of this revival W'as Berlin, which, since it had become the imperial 
capital, was rapidly establishing its claim to be also the literary 
metropolis. It was the best testimony to the vitality of the 
movement that it rarely de.scended to slavish imitation of the 
realistic masterpieces of other literatures ; realism in Germany 
was, in fact, only an episode of the ’eighties, a stimulating 
influence rather than an accepted principle or dogma. And its 
suggestive character is to be seen not merely in tlie writings of 
the young Hlhrmer tmd Drdnger of tliis time, but also in those 
of the older generation who, in temperament, were naturally 
more inclined to the ideals of a past age. 

Of the novelists of the latter class, A. Wilbrandt, who hiis 
already Ijeen mentioned us a dramatist, ha.s shown, since about 
1890, a remarkable power of adapting himself, if not to the style 
and artistic methods of the younger school, at least to the 
idoa.s by which it was agitated ; F. Spielhagen’s attitude towards 
the realistic movement has been invariably sympathetic, while 
a still older writer, Theodor Fontane (1819-1898), wrote between 
i88d and i8g8 a series of work.s in which the finer elements of 
French realism were grafted on the German novel. To the older 
school belong Wilhelm Jensen (b. 1837), and that fine hurnori.st, 
Wilhelm Raabe (h. 1831), with whom may lie associated as other 
humorists of this period, H. Seidel (1842-1906) and W. Busch 
(1832-1908). Some of the most interesting examples of recent 
German fiction come, however, from Austria and Switzerland. 
The two most eminent Austrian authors, Marie von Ebncr- 
ICschenbach (b. 1830), and Ferdinand von Saar (1833-1906), 
both excel as writers of Novellen or short stnrie.s—the latter 
especially being an exponent of that pessimism wliieh is Austria’s 
lieculinr heritage from the pievious generation of her poets. 
.\ustrians too, are I’eter Rosegger (b. 1843), who has won 
IKjpulority with his novels of peasant life, K. E. Franzos (1848- 
t904) and L. von Sacher-Masoch (1835-1895). German prose 
fiction is, in Switzerland, represented by two writers of the first 
rank : one of these, Gottfried Keller, has already been mentioned ; 
the other, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-1898), turned to 
literature or, at least, made his reputation, comparatively late 
in life. Although, like Keller, a writer of virile, original verse, 
Meyer is beat known as a novelist; he, too, was a master of the 
short story. His themes arc drawn by preference from the epoch 
of the Renaissance, and his method is characterized by an 
objectivity of standpoint and a purity of style exceptional in 
German writers. 

The realistic novels of the period were written by H. Conradi 
(1862-1890), Max Krotzer (b. 1854), M. G. Conrad (b. 1846), H. 
Heiberg (b. 1840), K. Bleibtreu (b. 1859), K. Alberti (pseudonym 
for Konrad Sittenfeld, b. 1862) and Hermann Sudermann 
(b. 1857). A want of stability was, however, as has been already 


indicated, characteristic of the realistic movement in Germany ; 
the idealistic trend of the German mind proved itself ill-adapted 
to the uncompromising realism of the French school, and the 
German realists, whether in fiction or in drama, ultimately 
sought to escape from the logical consequences of their theories. 
Even Sudermann, whose Frau Sorge (1887), Der Katiensteg 
(1889), and the brilliant, if somewliat sensational romante, 
Es war (1894), are among the best novels of this period, has 
never been a consistent realist. It is consequently not surprising 
to find that, before long, German fiction returned to psychological 
and emotional problems, to the poetical or .symboheal presenta¬ 
tion of life, which was more in harmony with the German tempera¬ 
ment than was the robiister realism of Flaubert or Zola. This 
trend is noticeable in the work of Gustav Frenssen (b. 1863), 
whose novel Jorn Uhl (1901) was extraordinarily popular; 
it is also to be seen in the studies of child life and educational 
problems which have proved so attractive to the younger 
writers of the present day, such as Hermann Hesse (b. 1877), 
Emil .Strauss (b. 1866), Rudolf Huch (b. 1862) and Friedrich 
Huch (b. 1873). One might say, indeed that at the beginning 
of the 20th century the traditional form of German fiction, the 
Hddungsroman, had come into its ancient rights again. Mention 
ought also to be made of J. ]. David (1859-1907), E. von 
Keyserling (b. 1858), VV. Hegeler (b. 1870), G. von Ompteda 
(b. 1863), J. Wassermann (b. 1873), Heinrich Mann (b. 1871) 
and Thomas Mann (b. 1875). Fuddrnbrooks (1902) by the 
last mentioned is one of the outstanding novels of the period. 
Some of the best fiction of the most recent period is the work of 
women, the most distinguislied being Helene Bohlau (h. 1859), 
Gabriele Reuter (b. 1859), Clara Viebig (('. Cohn-Vieliig, 
b. i860) and Ricarda Huch (h. 1864). Whether the latest 
movement in German poetry and fiction, which, under the catch¬ 
word Heimatkumt, has favoured the province ratlier than the 
city, the dialect in preference to the language of the educated 
cla.s,ses. will prove a permanent gain, it is still too soon to say, 
but the movement is at least a protest against the decadent 
tendencies of naturalism. 

At no period of German letters were literature and the theatre 
in clo.sor touch than at the end of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries; more than at any previous time, has the 
theatre become the arena in which the literary battles of the day 
are fought out. The general improvement in the artistic, 
technical and economic conditions of the German stage have 
already Ix'en indicated ; but it was not until 1889 that the effects 
of these improvements became apparent in dramatic literature. 
Before that date, it is true, Ernst von Wildenbruch (1845-1909) 
had attempted to revive the historical tragedy, but the purely 
literary qualities of hjs work were handicappetl by a too effusive 
patriotism and a Scliillerian pathos ; nor did the talent of 
Richard Voss (b. 1851) prove strong enough to effect any lasting 
reform. In October 1889, however, Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
play, Vor Sonnenaujgavg. was produced on the then recently 
founded Erne Bthne. in Berlin; and a month later. Die Ehrc 
by Hermann Sudermann met with a more enthusiastic reception 
in Berlin than liad fallen to the lot of any German play for more 
than a generation. 

Hauptmann (b. 1862), the most original of contemporary 
German writers, statids, more or le.ss, alone. His early plays, 
the most powerful of which is Die Weber (1892), were written 
under the influence either of an uncompromising realism, or of 
that modified form of realism introduced from Scandinavia ; 
but in Hanneles Himmdjahrt (1893) he combined realism with 
the poetic mysticism of a child’s dream, in Fhrian Geyer (1895) 
he e^pted the metliods of realism to an historical subject, and 
in the year 1896 he, to all appearance, abandoned realism to 
write an allegorical dramatic poem. Die versurthenr Glocke. 
Hauptmann’s subsequent work has oscillated between the 
extremes marked out by these works—from the frank naturalism 
of Fuhrmann Hensehel (1898) and Rose Berrull (1903), to the 
fantastic mysticism of Der arme Heinrich (1902) and Vnd Fippa 
tanzH (1906). 

The dramatic talent of Hermann Sudermann has developed 
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on more even lines ; the success of Die Ehrc was due in the first 
instance to the ability which Sudermann had shown in adapting 
the ideas of his time and the new methods of dramatic presenta¬ 
tion to the traditional (lerman bnrgerluhes Drama. This is the 
characteristic of the majority of the many plavs which followed 
of which Heimat (1893), I^as Glikk tm Wtnkel (1896) and Es lebe 
das Ltben I (1902) may be mentioned as typical. With le-ss 
success Sudermann attempted in Johannes (1898) a tragedy on 
lines suggested by Hebbel. A keen observer, a writer of brilliant 
and suggestive ideas, Sudermarm is, above all, the practical 
playwright; but it is unfortunate that the theatrical element 
in his work too often overshadow.s its literary qualities. 

Since 1889, the drama has occupied the foreground of interest 
in Germany. The permanent repertory of the German theatre 
has not, it is true, been much enriched, but it is at least to the 
credit of contemporary German playwrights that they are un¬ 
willing to rest content with their successes and arc constantly 
experimenting with new forms. Besides Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, the most talented dramatists of the day are Max 
Halbe (b. 1865), O. E. Hartlrben (1864-7905), G. Hirschfeld 
(b. 7873), E. Rosmer (pseudonym for Elsa Bernstein, b. 7866), 
Ludwig Fulda (b. 7862), Max Dreycr (b. 7862), Otto Ernst 
(pseudonym for O. E. Schmidt, b. 7862) and J'Vank Wedekind 
(b. 7864). In Austria, notwithstanding the preponderant influ¬ 
ence of Berlin, the drama has retained its national character- 
islics, and writers like Arthur Schnitzlcr (b. 1862), Hermann 
Bahr (b. 1863), Hugo von Hofmannsthal (b. 7874) and It. 
Bccr-Hofmann (b. tS66) have introduced symbolistic dements 
and peculiarly Austrian problems, which arc foreign to the 
theatre of north Germany, 

The German lyric of recent years shows a remarkable variety 
of new tones and pregnant poetic ideas; it has, as is natural, 
been more influenced by the optimism of Nietzsche—himself a 
lyric poet of considerable gifts—thati ha.s either novel or drama. 
Dcllev von Lilicncron (1844-7909) was one of the first to break 
with the traditions of the lyric as handed down from the 
Romantic epoch and cultivated with such facility by the Munich 
poets. An anthology of specifically modern lyrics, Moderne 
Dkhtercharaklcre (1885) by W. Arent (b. 1864), may lie regarded 
as the manifesto of the movement in lyric poetry corresponding 
to the period of realism in fiction and the drama. Rcprc.sentativc 
poets of this movement arc Richard Dehmcl (b. 1863), K. 
Ilenckell (b. 1864), ]. IT. Mackay (b. 1864 at Greenock), G. 
Falke (b. 1853), F. Avenarius (b. 1856), F. Evers (b. 1871), K. 
Dormann^b. i87o)and K. Busse (b. 1872). A later development 
of the lyric—a return to mysticism and symbolism—is to be 
seen in the poetry of Hofmannsthal, already mentioned as a 
dramatist, and esjjeeially in Stefan George (b. 7868). Ejiic 
poetry, although little in harmony with the spirit of a realistic 
age, lias not been altogether neglected. Heinrich Hart (1855- 
1906), one of the leading critics of the most advanced school, 
is also the author of an ambitious Lied der Mensehheit (vols. 1- 3, 
1888-1896); more conservative, on the other hand, is Robespierre 
(1894), an epic in the style of Hamerling by an Austrian, Marie 
delle Grazie (b. 1864). Attention may also be drawn to the 
popularity which, for a few years, the so-called Vherbrettl or 
cabaret enjoyed, a popularil r which ha.s left its mark on the 
latest developments of the lyric. Associated with this movement 
are 0 . J. Bierbaum (7865-1910), whose lyrics, collected in Der 
Irrgarten der Liebe (1901), have lieen extraordinarily popular, 
E. von Wolzogen (b. 1855) and the dramatist F. Wedekind, 
who has been ircady mentioned. 

Whetlier or not the work that has been produced in such 
rich measure since the year 1889—or however much of it—is to 
be regarded as a permanent addition to the storehoiuse of German 
national literature, there can be no question of the serious 
artistic earnestness of the writers ; the conditions for the produc¬ 
tion of literature in the German empire in the early years of the 
20th century were eminently healthy, and herein lies the best 
promise for the future. 

BtBi.l0CRa?HY.—(a) General Histories, Anthologies, &c. : A. 
Koberstein, Grundrt.'is der Geschichte der deutschen NalionaUileratur 
(1827 ; 5th cd. by K. Bartsch, y, vols., 1872-1874 ; 0th ed., vol. i.. 


1884); G. G. Gerviuus, Geschichte det poelischen NalioitaUttemhir 
der Deutschen U vols., 1835-1842 ; 5th vd. by K. Bartsch, 1871- 
'874); A. F. C. Vilmar, Gesthnhte der deutsihcn SationallUeratur 
>■848; 25th ed., 2 vols., 1900, with a continuatiou hy A. Stem); 
W. AVackvrnaguI, Geschtchte der deutschen Lfterotur (1851-1855; 
2nd cd by E. hlarlin, 1870-1894); K. Goedeke, Grundriss xur 
(iCschtchte der deutsthen Dtchtting {3 vols., 1857-1881 ; 2nd ed. by 

E. Goetze and otiicr.s, ui 9 vols., 188.; 11 ); W. Mcnzcl, Deutsche 
Dichtung von der altestcn his aiif die neucste /eit (1S58-1859) ; H, 
Kiirz, Geschuhle det dcutsihen Litoatm mit ausgcwMlten .'itiiihen 
(3 vols., 1857-1859; 7th ed., 4 volb., 187(1-1882); O. RoqucUc, 
Geschuhtc der deutschen Dichtimg (2 vols., 18(12 ; 3rd cd., 1878-1879); 
\V. Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen LiteraUn {1883 ; 10th cd., 1905). 
English translation hy Mrs F. G. Conylieare (2 vols , 1885 ; new cd., 
190(1) ; Kuno F'ranckc, Geitnan Literature as deteimincd hy Social 
I'orces (189(1; (itli cd., 1903); F. Vogt and M. Koch, Gesibichie der 
deutschen Literatur {1897 ; 2nd cd., 2 vols., 1903); ). G. Rohcr..son, 
History 0/ Uerttuin Literatuie (igo2) ; A. Ihiiicls, Gcsihuhte der 
deitlyhen Litcrutnr {2 vols., looi-1902), with thu«accoiiipunying 
bibliographical summary, Hundhitch sui Geschichte der deutsiheii 
1 .iteratnr (190(1). Then' ,'U'c also histones ol the hteraturc of separate 
eoimtrie,s and districts, such as J Baehtold, Geschichte der deutsthen 
J-iteiotur in det Sthrveiz (1887); K Kiauss, Schwahisihc Literatur- 
geschichte (2 \'oI.s , l8((7-i89<)) ; J. \V. Nagi and J. /.cidler, Dcutsch- 
osterreichische Liicruturgesehichtc (2 vols., 189(1 fl ). The mo.st 
compieheiLsivc collection ol German literature m .selections is 
J Kurscliiier, Deutsche Nationalliterittur [222 vols., 1882-1898). 
Ol general anthologies menlioii may iie made of W. Wackernagel, 
Deutsches Lesebuch {4 vols., 1835-1872 ; new ed , 1882 ff.), and 

F. Max Midler, The Gerinon Clas.sus from the J-'aurth to the Nineteenth 
Century {1858; ed. by F. l.iehleiistcin, 2 vols., iS8(i, new ed., 
1906). For ilhistralions to the liistory ol (..erman lilerature, .see 

G. Konnecke, hilderntlas tin Geschichte der deutschen Nationallueriitur 
(1887 ; 2nd ed., 7895). 

(ii) Special Renods: i Old High German and Middle High 
German Periods : R. Ktigel and W. Bruckner, “ Gcscluchte der 
althochdeutschen Literatur,'' and F. Vogt, “ Geschicble dci mittel- 
hochdcutschen Literatur," in H. I'liul's Grundriss der germanisihen 
Rhilologte (2nd ed., vol ii pt. i., 1901) : F. Klinll, Gesihuhtc der 
alldeutsihen Dichtimg (7886); J, Kellc, Gesihiehte det deutsthen 
Literatur, i.-u. (1892-1896) ; R. Kdgel, Gesihiehte der deutschen 
Literatur bts gum Atisguitg des Mittelalters, i, (1894-1807); W. 
Golthcr, Gesihiehte der deiitsi hen Literatur von den erslen Anfitugen 
bts turn Auigang des Mittelalters (in Kurscluier’s Devtsihe Naiional- 
literatur, vol 163, jit. i., 1802); W. Scherer, Geschichte der deulsehen 
DirMuug im ti. iind is. Jahrhundert, and by the same author, 
Geistliche Roeten der deutschen Kaiserteit (Ixith works in Quellen 
und Forsehungen, 1874-1875) ; O. Lyon, Miniie- iind Meislersang 
(1882). Tlierc are numerous series of editions ot medieval 
texts: K. Miillenhoff and W. Scherer, Drnkmalrr deulscher Roesie 
und Prnsa aus den S.-13. Jahrhuiidertrn {2 vols., 3rd ed., 1892); 
M. Heyne, Hihtiolhek der ultesteit deutschen Liictaturdenkmdlet 
(14 vols,, begun 1S58) ; F. I’leitler, Deutsche h'liissikei des Mittel- 
alters (12 volt.., begun 1895), with the siippleiiieiUary Deutsche 
Dichtungen des Mittelalters, edited by K. Barlsib (7 vols., 1872 11.); 
K. Goetleke, Deutsche Diihlnng im Mittelalter (2nd ed., 1871) ; J, 
Zacher, Germamstische Handhihliothek (9 vols., begun 18(19) ; H. Paul, 
Altdeutsehr, 'Je.ilhtbltolhek (16 vols,, liegim 1882) ; Deutsihe 'Iexte des 
Mittelalters, eel by the Berlin Academy (1(104 ft ). Convenient 
editions ot the Minnesang are K. Liichiimim and M. Haupt, Des 
Minnesangs Frilhling (.(fh ed. by F. Vogt, i.SSK), and K. Bart.srh, 
Deutsche Liederdichter des n. bis 14. Jahrli. (41b ed. by W. Golthcr, 
7903). 

ii. I'rom /fyo-ryoo — L. Geiger, lienaissanie und Humanismus in 
Halien und Dcutsthland (1882 ; 2nd ed. i8(|g) ; K. Borm.ski, 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur seit deni Ausgang des Mittelalters 
(in Kiirschner'.s Deutsche Nationatliteratur, vol iftt, ii., 1898); 
It. Palm, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur des 10. 
und 27. Jahrliunderts (1877) ; C. H. Herford, Studies in the 
Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century 
(1H86) ; C. Lcmckc, Poii Opite his Klopstoch, i. (1871 ; 2nd ed. 
1S82); M. von Waidberg, Deutsche Rcnaissance-Lvnk (1888), and 
Die gaiante Lyrik (1885) ; F. Bobertag, Geschichte des Romans in 
Deutschland, i. (to 17(X)) (1877-7884) ; K. Bonnski, Die Roetih der 
Renaissance und die Anfinge der literarischen Kritih in Deutschland 
(tS86), A vast quantity of the literature of these centuries lias 
b(‘en republished by the Stuttgarler lil(>rarischer Verein (founded 
in 1839), who.se pnblications now number coastderably Over two 
hundred volumes ; further, VV. Braune, Neudruche deutscher Literatur- 
werke des 16. und 27. Jahrhunderts (begun 1882) ; K. Gcx'deke and 
J. Tittmann, Deutsche Dirhier des 16. Jahrhunderts (18 vols., 
1867 ff.), an(l Deutsche Dichtrr des 27. Jahrhunderts (15 vols,, 
1869 if.). A valuable anthology is K. Goedeke's Elf liiicher deutscher 
Dichtung von Sebastian Brant bis auf die Cegenwarl (a vols., 1B49). 
Since 7890 the Jahresbtrichte fitr neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte 
have provided an exhaustive survey of all publications dealing with 
modem German literature. A useful practical bibliography for 
English reamrs, covering this and (te succeeding periods, is ]. S. 
Nollen, A Chronology and Rtaiticdl Bibliography of Modern German 
Literature (19<>3). 
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m. The Eiehteenth Century.—]. Schmidt, Getchichte der deutschen 
Literatur von Leihnii bis auj unsere Zeit {4 vols., 1862-1867 ; 2n(l 
ed. 1886-1890); J. Hillcbrancl, Die deutsche Nalionalliteratur im 
rS. und ig. Jahrhundert vols., 1845-1846; 3r<l cd, 1875); 
H. HettncT, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im /S. Jahrhundert 
(4 voU., 1862-1870; 4tli ed. by O. Hamack, 1893-1895); J. W. 
Schifer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur des /S. Jahrhunderts 
(i855-i8<k); 2nd ed. by F. Miincker, 1881); J. K. MSrikofer, Die 
schweiserische Literatur des eft. Jahrhunderts (1861) ; J. W. 
FObell, Entwukelung der deutschen Poesie von Ktopstoch bis eu 
Goethes Tod (3 vol.s , 1856-1865). There are also innumerable more 
special treati.se.s, .such a.H A. Eloes.ser, Das burgertiche. Drama (1898) ; j 
O. Brahm, Das deutsche Ritterdrama des iS. Jahrhunderts (1880), 
&c. Of collections of the literature of this and the following century, 
reference n<*ed only lie made to the Itibtiotheh der deutschen National 
literatur des t.S. und eg. Jahrhunderts. pulili.slied by Brockhaus 
(44 vols., 1868-1891), and Deutsche LUeraturdenkmate des iS, und 
H). Jahrhunderts, edited first by B. Seuffert (1882-1894), and subse¬ 
quently liy A. tiaiier. 

iv. The Nineteenth Centurv ,— Tli. Ziegler, Die geistigeii und soeiaten 
,’itrfimuiigen des neumehnlen Jahrhunderts (1899; 2nd ed. 1901); 
R. von Gottschall, Die deutsche Natimialtiterntur des ig. Jaht- 
huttderts (1854 ; 7th cd . 4 vols , 1900-1902) ; R M. Meyer, Die 
deutsche Literatur des eg. Jahrhitndcrts (1899; 4th ed, 1910); 
R. M. Meyer, Grundriss der neuerii deutschen l.iteraturgeschichte 
(1902) ; C. Bus.He, Gesikichtc der deutschen Dichlung im ncumehnten 
Jahrhundert (looi); K. lluym,Die romantische Schiite (1870; 2nd 
ed. 1906); G Brandes, '' Den roniantiske Skole i Tyskland ” (1873), 
and " Dei iinge Tyskland ” (1890), in Hovedstrumninger i del rgde 
Aarhundredcs Litteratur, vols. ii. and vi (German tran.slations, 1887 
and 1891 ; several .subsequent editions, Danish and German; 
Engli.sh tran.slations, ii,, 1903, and vi., 1905) ; R. Huch, Die Bliitezeit 
der Romantih {2nd ed., 1901), and Ausbreituug und Ver/all der 
Romantih (1902); F, Weld, Das junge Deutschland {1886); J. 
I’roelss, Das jiinge Deutschland (1892) ; A. Bartels, Die deutsche 
Dichtuttg der Gegenwart (7th ed,, 1907) : A. von Hanstein, Das 
jtingste Deutschland (2n<! ed., 1901) ; J, F. Coar, Studies in German 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century (1903) ; Ch. Petzet, Die liliiteteit 
der deutschen politischen Lvrih (1903) ; 11 . Miclke, Der deutsche 
Roman des tg. Jahrhunderts (qtli ed., 1900) ; S. Friedmann, Das 
deutsche Drama des tg. Jahrhunderts (2 vols, loisi-ign^); B. 
Litzmann, Das deutsche Drama in den literarischen liewegiingen der 
Gegenuiarl (4th ed., l8q8). (J. G. R.) 

GERMAN REED ENTERTAINMENT. 'J'he dramatic aiid 
musical entertainment which for many years was known in 
London by the title of “ tJerman Reed ” was a form of theatrical 
enterprise deserving of commemoration in connexion with those 
who made it successful. Mr Thomas German Reed (bom in 
Bristol in 1817, died 1888) married in 1844 Miss Prisciixa 
Horton (1818-1895), and in 1855 they started their entertain¬ 
ment at the “ Gallery of Illustration,” in Waterloo Place, London. 
From i860 to 1877 they were assisted by John Orlando Parry 
(1810-1879), an accomplished pianoforte player, mimic, parodist 
and humorous singer; and the latter created a new type of 
musical and dramatic monologue which became very popular. 
His tradition was carried on after 1870 by Mr Corney Grain 
(1844-1895), who, os a clever, refined, and yet highly humorous 
society entertainer (originally a barrister), was one of the best- 
known figures of his day. After the retirement of the elder 
German Reeds, their son, Alfred German Reed (1846-1895), 
himself a capital actor, carried on the business in partnership 
with Corney Grain. The “ German Reed Entertainment ”— 
which was always patronized by a large class of people, many of 
whom objected on principle to going or taking their children 
to a regular theatre or a music-hall—retained its vogue for 
forty years at Waterloo Place and at the St George’s Hall, 
Regent Street. But the death of Mr Corney Gram almost 
simultaneously with Mr Alfred German Reed, in 1895, together 
with the changed public attitude towards the regular theatre, 
ended its career. 

GERMAN SILVER, or Nickel Silver, an alloy of copper, 
nickel and zinc, prepared either by melting the copper and nickel 
together in a crucible, and adding piece by piece the previously 
heated zinc, or by heating the finely divided metals under a layer 
of charcoal. To destroy its crystalline structure and so render 
it fit for working, it is heated to dull redness, and then allowed 
to cool. German silver is harder than silver ; it resembles that 
metal in colour, but is of a greyer tinge. Exposed to the air it 
tarnishes slightly yellow, and with vinegar affords a crust of 
verdigris. At a bright red heat it melts, losing its zinc by oxida¬ 


tion unless protected from the atmosphere. At a heat above dull 
redness it becomes exceedingly brittle. German silver in various 
modifications of composition is much used in the arts. Alloys, 
of which about 50 % is copper and the residue zinc and nickel 
in about equal proportions, take a fine polish, and are used as 
imitation silver for knives and forks. With a somewhat higher 
proportion of copper an alloy is formed suitable for rolling and 
for wire. In Chinese uihite silver or packfong (paktong) the 
amount of copper is smaller, about 40 %, with about 32 % of 
nickel, 25 of zinc, and 2 or 3 of iron. German silver for casting 
contains 2 or 3 % of lead, which like iron increases the whiteness 
of the alloy. German silver, having a high specific resistance 
and a low temperature coefficient, has been used for electrical 
resistance coils, and these qualities are possessed in a still greater 
degree in mangantn, which contains manganese in place of zinc, 
its composition being 84 % of copper, 12 of manganese and 4 of 
nickel. The addition of a trace of tungsten to German silver, 
os in platinoid, also largely increases the resistance. 

GERMAN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. This German possession 
is bounded W. by the Atlantic, N. by Angola, .S. by the Cape 
province, E. by Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, and is the only 
German dependency in Africa suited to white colonization. It 
has an area of about 322,450 sq. m., and a population of Bantu 
Negroes and Hottentots estimated in 1903 at 200,ooo.^ The 
European inhabitants, in addition to the niilitar\’, numbered 
7110 in 1907, of whom the majority were German. 

Area and Boundaries. —The boundary separating the German 
protectorate from the Portuguese posse.ssions ot Angola is the lower 
JCimene, from its mouth in 17“ 18' S., n° 40' F. to the limit of 
navigability from the sea, thence in a direct line, oorrespontlmg 
roughly to tlw Ut. of 17“ 20' S , to llu' river Okavango, which it 
follow.s eastward.s until the, stream turns abruptly south (towards 
Lake Ngarai). From this iiomt a strip of German territory 300 m. 
long and about 50 m. broad, jirojects eastward until it reaches the 
Zambezi a little above the Victoria Falls. On the south tins narrow 
atrip of land (known as the Caprivi enclave) is separated from 
soutJiem Rhodesia by the Kwando or Chobe river. On the east the 
frontier between ].lritish and German territory is in its northern half 
the 2i8t degree ot L. longitude, in its southern half the 20th degree. 
This frontier is drawn through desert counti y. The southern frontier 
is the Orange river from its mouth to the 20° K. The coast-hne 
between the Kuneue and Orange rivers is not wholly German. Just 
north of the tropic of Capricorn is the British enclave ot Waliish Bay 
(f.v.). The northern part of the protectorate i.s known as Ovam- 
Poland, the central jiortion as Damara (or Herero) land ; the southern 
regions as Great Namaqualand. These names are derived from 
those of the dominant native races inhabiting the country. 

Physical Features. —The coast-hne is generally low and little 
broken by bays or promontories. In its entire length of about 
800 m. it ha.s no good natural harbour, and its bays—Angra Pcqiiena, 
otherwise Liidentz Bay, Sierra Bay, Sandwich Harbour—are m 
danger ot being tilled with sand by the strung, cold, northerly coast 
cuiTcnt. Swakopmund is an artificial harbour at the mouth of the 
river Swakop. The small islands which stud the coast north and 
south of Angra Peqiiena belong to Great Britain. The coast-hne 
is bordered by a belt of sand-dunes and desert, which, about 35 ni. 
wide in the south, narrows towards the north. This coast belt is 
flanked by a mountain range, which attains its highest elevation in 
Mount Oraatako (8972 ft.), in about 21° 15' S., 16° 40' E. N.E. of 
Omatako is the Omlxiroko range, otherwise known as the Waterberg. 
South of Omboroko, occupying the centre of the country, the range 
attains its highest average altitude. The following massifs with their 
highest points may be distinguished : Gans (7(ki4 ft.), Nu-uiheb 
(7480 ft.), Onyati (7201 ft.), Awas (6988 ft.), Komas (5331 ft.) and 
Ganab (4002 ft.). In the S.E. are the Karas mountains, which attain 
an elevation of 6570 ft. The mountains for the main part form the 
escarpment of the great Kalaliari plateau, which, gently nsing 
from the interior towards the west, slopes again towards the south 
and north from tlie point of its highest elevation. The Kalahari 
plateau changes the undulating character it has in the west to a 
perfect plain in the far east, where the watered and habitable 
country merges into the sterile Kalahari desert. In the northern 
half of the country the central plateau contains much rich gra.ss-land, 
while in the north-eastern region the Omaheke desert has all the 
cliaracteristics of the Kalahari. 

There are no rivers of importance wholly within German South- 
West Africa. The Kunenc [q.v.) has but a small portion of the 
southern bank in the colony, and similarly only part of the northern 


' As the result of wars with the natives, the population greatly 
decreased. The number of adult (native) males in the colony at the 
beginning of 1908 wasotiiciafly estimated at 19,900, a figure indicating 
a total population of little more than 100,000. 
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bank of the Orange river Iq.v.) is in German territory. Several 
streams run south into the Orange ; of those tlic chict is the Great 
Fish river, which lias a course of nearly 500 m. Both the Kuuene 
and the Orange carry water all the year round, bnt are not navigable. 
Neither is the Great Fish river, which, however, is rarely dry. The 
Okavango, which comes from the north and runs towards Ngami 
(^.i;.), is perennial, but like the Kunene and Orange, belongs only 
partly to the hydrographic system ot the country. From the inner 
slopes of the coast chain many streams go N.E. to torn the Okavango. 
They cross the Omaheke waste and are usually drv. Ovamixiland 
has a hydrographic .system connected with the Kunene, and, in 
seasons of great flood, with that of Ngami. Uelore the Kunene 
breaks through the outer edge of the plateau, it .sends divergent 
channels south-east to a large marsh or lake called Eto.sha, which 
is cut by 17° E. and m'' S. Of these channels the Kwamatuo or 
Okipoko, which is perennial, enters Etosha at its N.W. corner. The 
lake when lull extends about 80 m. \V. to E, and jo m. .N'. to S. 
From its S.E. comer issues the Omuramba, which divide.s into two 
branches, known respectively as the Omaheke and the Ovampo. 
These .streams have an easterly direction, their beds, oltcn dry, 
]ommg the Okavango. The other rivers oi the protectorate have 
as a rule plenty of water in their upper courses in the rauiy .season, 
though some river beds are dry for years together. After a heavy 
thunderstorm .such a river bed will ho .suddenly filled with a turbid 
current half a mile wide. The water is, however, betore long 
absorbed by the thirsty land. Only in exceptionally rainy years 
do the streams which cross the sand belt carry water to the ocean. 
But in the sand which fills the river beds water may lie obtamed 
by digging. Of rivers running diiecl to the Atlantic the Little Fish 
river enters the sea at Angra I’oqtieiia and the Kiiisip in Walfish Bay. 
I'lie Swakop rises in the hills near the Waterberg, and north ol it is 
the Omaruru, which carries water for the greater jiart ot the year. 
Hot springs are numerou.s, and it is remarkable that those of Windhoek 
flow more copiously during the dry than the rainy season, There 
are. also many cold .springs, and wells which contain water all the year. 

Geology .—Gneiss and schi-st, with intrusive granites and ixirphyries, 
overlain to a groat extent by sand and lateritic deposits, occupy the 
coast belt, coast mountains and the plateau of Damaraland. lit the 
l-luib and Han-ami plateaus of Great Namarjiialand the crystalline 
rocks are overlain by .sandstones, slates, ijuartzites and jasper rocks, 
and these in turn by dolomites. They arc probably equivalent to 
the Transvaal and Pretoria series (see Tran.svaai. ; Geology). The 
next oldest rocks arc of recent geological date. The Kalahari Kalk, 
which extends over large areas to the south-east ol Ovampoland, 
may be of Miocene ago, but it has not yielded fossils Extensive 
tracts of alluvium occur in the basin of the Ovampo, while the dunes 
and sand-tracts of the Kalaltfiri occupy the ca.stem regions. 

Climate .—On the coast the mean temperature is low, and there is 
little rainfall. Moisture is supplied by dense fogs, which rise almost 
daily. South-west winds prevail. Inland the climate is temjierate 
rather than trojiical, with bracing, clear atmosphere. There arc 
considerable differences of temperature between day .ind night, and 
two well-marked seasons, one cold and dry from May to September, 
tire other hot and rainy from October to April In winter ice 
Iretpientlv forms during the night on open water on the plateau, 
but it never remains all day. The yearly rainfall is about 20 in. 
in the Damara Hills ; there is more ram in the north than in the 
.south, and in the east than in the west. In the greater part ol the 
colony the climate is favourable lor European settlement 

Flora and Fauna .—The vegetation corre.sponds exactly with the 
climate. In the dry littoral region are plants able to exist with the 
minimum of moisture they derive from the dailv log— .imarantaceae. 
Sariucaula, Aloe dichotoma, Aristida suhneatths and the wonderful 
WeluritscHia. I'arther inland are plants which spring up and dis¬ 
appear with the rain, and others whose roots reach permanent 
water. The former are chiefly grasses, the latter exist almost solely 
in or near river-beds. Amongst the fine trees often seen here, the 
ana tree {Acacia albida) is the most notewortliy, its seeds being 
favourite fodder for all domestic animals. Acacia giraffae, Ac. 
hoi rida,Adansonia sterculia,near the Kunene the Hyphaeue veiitricosa, 
deserve special notice. The ”egetation in the mountain valleys is 
luxuriant, and towards the north is of a tropical character. The 
palm zone extends a considerable distance south of the Kunene, 
and here vegetation spreads over the sand-dunes of the coast plain, 
which are covered with grasses. 

I-arge game, formerly abundant, especially pachyderms, is scarce. 
Of antelopes the following species are plentiful in jtarts : springbok, 
steenbok, kudu, rietbok, pallah; of monkey.s, the Cynocephalus 
porcarius is frequent. Various kinds of hyenas and jackals with 
fine fur (Conij mesomelas), also Felis caracal, almund. The spring- 
hare {Pedestea caffer) and rock-rabbit (Hyrax capensis) may often be 
observed. Of birds there are 728 species. Crocodiles, turtles and 
snakes are numerous. 

InhabiUmis .—^Among the natives of German South-West 
Africa three classes may be distinguished. In the first class are 
the Namaqua (Hottentots) and Bushmen. The Namaqua 
probably came from the south, while the Bushmen may be 
looked upon us an indigenous race. The Hottentots, the purest 


existing types of that race, are divided into numerous tril>e.s. 
independent of one another, such as the Witbois, Swartzbois, 
Bondelzwarts. The Bushmen are found scattered over the 
eastern parts of the country' (see Hottentots and Bushmen). 
The second class consists of the mountain Damara (Hau-Khoin), 
a race of doubtful affinities, probably of Bantu-Negro origin, 
but speaking the Hottentot language. 'ITic third class belongs 
to the Bantu-Negro stock, and came from the north-east, ex¬ 
pelling and enslaving the mountain Damara, and settling in 
various parts of the country under different names. The most 
prominent are the Hcrero, thorough nomads and cattle-breeders ; 
while the Ovampo (Ovambo or Ambo), in the northern part oi 
the protectorate, are agriculturists. Tlic Herero {q.v.) are also 
known by the Hottentot name Damara, and by this name their 
country is generally called. Tlic Hastaards.who live in Namaquu- 
land, arc a small tiibe originating from a mingling’of (ape Hoers 
with Hottentots. 'I'hey are Christians, and able, to read anti 
write. The other natives are .spirit-worshippers, save for the 
comparatively few converts of the I’rotestant missions established 
in the country. Of u hitc raee.s represented the chief are Germans 
and Boeis. In the S.E. Boer settlers form the bulk <i( the white 
population. Tliere are also numliers of British colonists in this 
region—emigrants from the ('ape. The immigration of Gennans 
is encouraged by subsidies and in other wavs. 

7 IIUIH.5. - Till- diier port is Swako|iimiiul, iiiiilt on llie nortliern 
hank of the Swakop river (the .southern liank tielongmg to the 
British territory of Walfiah Bay). Thi' harlioiir is partially proteeleil 
by a breakwater. There are also settlements at l.inleritz Bay (wlnte 
pop. lyoy, over 1000) and at .Sandwich Harlionr. Swakopmiiiul is 
coniie.cted by a narrow gauge railway with Windhoek, the ad- 
mimstrative capital of the colony, situated in a hillv district 180 in 
clue east ol the port, but 2,i7 m. by the railway. Karibib is the onlv 
place of consemienee 011 the line. Otyimlnngiie is a government 
station 70 ni «’.N W, ol Wmclhoek, aiul 'Isuiiieb a mmiiig centre 
240 in. N.N.E. ol the same nlace. Olukonda i. a government iiost 
in Ovampoland. In the S.li. eorner 0/ the colony, yo m N. of the 
Orange river, is the town ol Warmbail. Keetmah.shoop, too in. 
ot Warmbail and 180 in. E ol l.iideritz Bay, is the centre ol a small 
mining industry, Gibenn is a government station anil iiiissionary 
settlement alioiil midway between Keetmanshoop anil Windhoek 
Besides the.se jilaccs there are minibers of .small native towns 11.1 
whicli live a lew while traders and niiasionaries. The missionaries 
Itavc gi ven Biblical names to .several ot their stations, such as Hetliaiiv 
and Beersheba in Naniaipialand, and lieholioth m Uainar.ilaiiil 
In the C'apnvi enclavi' are a Geriiiiin residency and the sib' ol tin- 
town ot l.inyante, oiiee the capital ol the Makololo dynasty ol 
Harotselanil (.see BarotsiO. 

Judu.tlnc.i. —Agnciiharc is lollowed by the natives in the northern 
districts, bill the chief iiiclustry is .stock-raising. The scarcity ol 
water in the .southern parts is iiol favourable for agricultural pursuits, 
while the good grazing lands offer .splendid pasturage tor cattle, 
which the Herero raise in luimhers amoimtmg to many hundred 
thou.sands. Sheep and goats thrive well. Horses have been im¬ 
ported from the Cape. Dnfortunately the climate does not suit 
them everywhere, and they are subject to a virulent di.stemper. 
Cattle and slieep also suffer from the diseases which are common 
in the Cape Colony. Camels luive been imported, and are doing 
vicU. Wheat, maize and sorghum arc the chief crops raised, though 
not enough is grown to meet even local requirements. Near the 
coast the natives collect the kernels of the nara, a wild-growing 
pumpkin which, in the words ol an early traveller, C. J. Andensson, 
are eaten by oxen, mice, men, ostriches and lions." About halt 
the European settlers are engaged in agriculture. They raise maize, 
wheat, tobacco, fruit and vegetables. Cotton cultivation and viti 
culture are earned on m some districts. 

Minerals, especially copper, arc plentiful in the country. The 
chief COTper deposits are at Tsnmeb, winch is 4230 ft. aliove the sea, 
in the Otavi district. Diamonds arc found on and near the surface 
of the soil in the Luderitz Bay district, anil diamonds have also been 
found in the neighbourhood ol Gibeon. A little pottery is made, 
and the Hottentot women are clever in making fur cloths. In the 
north the Ovampo do a little smith-work and grass-plaiting. The 
external trade ot the country was ol .slow growth. The exports, 
previous to the opening up of the Otavi mines, consisted chiefly ol 
five stock—sent mainly to Cape Colony—guano, ivory, horns, hides 
and ostrich feathers. The chief imports arc food stuffs, textiles and 
metals, and hardware, fn 1003 the valucof the exports was^^ibS.^fio, 
that of the imports ;^388,2io. The war which followed (see below, 
History) led to a great shrinking of exports, rendering the figures for 
the period 1904-1907 useless for purpos.-s of comparison. About 
®5 % of th^imports arc from Germany. 

dommunicattims.-- The economic development of the country 
is largely dependent on transport facilities. The railway from 
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SwMkepmuiul to VVindtook, mentioned »bovr, was iVtgun in 1897, 
wWOMned (or UiUfic m July n/ot- It cost nearly /yoo.ooo to uuilu. 
Another narrow gauge railway, to serve the Otiivi copper m ines , 
was begun in 1904 and completed in 1908, It starts from Hwakop- 
mund ami is 400 m. long, the terminus being at Gpoonimtcin, 4 ° 

S E. of Tsumab. The Jugheat point on this fine is J213 ft. above the 
soa. In 1906 1908 a railway, iHo m. Jong, was huUt from T^utoitz 
liiiV Lo KtiutniiuiMhoop' rUi*s line is oI tUo stftnclcircl Sf>uth Afiicun 
gauge (3 ft. 6 ill), that gauge being adopted In view of the eventaal 
Unking 111) of th.- line with the British railway .systems at Kimlmrley. 
A brnncli from Soeheim on the Keetmanshoop hao runs b.£. to 

Kalkfontein , , , , 

H(‘sidov r^iilwAyb, roads liavo been niacic bt‘tw<*i.*u the chiut cfiitres 
of population. Along these, in the desert districts, weUs have been 
dug Across ttie Awas Mountains, separating Windhoek from the 
central j»lafoaii, a wide mad has been cut. In 1903 the colony was 
placed 111 telegraphic communication witii Euroiie and tiape^ Colony 
by the laying of suhm.'u'ine cables having their terniiuus at Swalcop- 
miind. There IS a fairly complete inland telegrajihic service. 

Tlii-re IS regular ste'ani.ship communication between Hamburg 
and Swakoiimimd, WaUisb Bay and l.fidonte I^y. Koguiar com- 
mimicalion is also mamtainud between Cape Town and the ports 
ol Die cokmy. 

.■Idmiinslraliun. — At the head of (he administration is an impenat 
governor, resjionsible to the colonial office in Berlin, who is assisted 
by a council con.sistiiig of ciiiefs of departments. Tlie country is 
divided into various adniimstrativf districts. In oaoh of these there 


is a liezirhsamtmasH, with Ills stall of oSicials and police force. In 
each distrirt is a law court, to whose jurisdiction not alone the whites, 
bid also the Hastiuinls are .subject As in all German colonies, 
lliure is a court of apjieal at the re.sidenco of the governor. The 
government maintains schools at the chief towns, hut ndiication is 
pnucipuUy in the hands of missionaries. The armed force consists 
ot regular troops from Germany and a miliim formed ol Bastaards. 
The iocnl revenue ior some yeaiii beiorn 1903 was about 130,000 
jier annum, the eiqicnditiire aliout ^400,000, the difiorenoe lietwoun 
local receipts and expenditure being made good by imperial Kiilisulies. 
In igod local revenue had risen to ^230,1x10, but Uie imperial aiitlion- 
tios inciuTod an expenditure of over j,2,000,000, largely ior military 
puijioseR. On articles of export, such as feathers and hides, j % ad 
vaiorem duty has to be paid : on cattle and horse.s fui export tax per 
head. Tliere is a 10 ad vcUtirtm duty on all imjwrts, no diflorsna- 
beiug made lietweea German and foreign goods. The sale oi 
siiirit nous liquors is .subject to a hceiicu. 


History .—'fhe coast of south-w«t Africa was discoveretj by 
Bartholomew Diass in ijS;, whilst endeavouring to fmd his way 
to the Judies, lie anchored in a bay whicli liy reason of its 
smallness he named Angra Peqiiena. Portugal, however, took 
no steps to acquire possession of this inho.spitable region, which 
remained ulrao.st unvisited by Europeans until the early years 
ol the njth century. At this time the country was devastated 
liv u Hottentot chief known as Afrikander, who had fled thither 
with a band of outlaws after murdering his ma.ster, a Boer 
farmer by whom he liad been ill-treated, in 1796. In 1805 some 
missionaries (of German nationality) went into Naraaqualand 
in the service of the London Missionsoy Society, which society 


subsequently transfened its missions in this region to the Rhenish 
iiii.ssion, which had had agents in the countty since about j8|a 
The chief station of the nussionaries was at a Hottentot settle¬ 


ment renamed Bethany (1820), a place 125 m. £. of Angra 
Peejuena. The missionaries had the .satisfaction of stopping 
Afrikander’s career of bloodshed. He became a convert, a great 
friend of the mission, and took the name of Christian. Tlie 
proximity of Great Munaqualand to C'apie Colony' led to visits 
from British and Dutch farmers and hunters, a few of whom 
settled in the country, w'hich thus became in some sense a 
dependency of the Cape. 

In 1867 the islands along the coast north and south of Angra 
Petmenn, on svhich were valuable guano deposits, were annexed 
to Great Britain. At this time a small trade between the natives 
and the outside world was developed at Angra Pequena, the 
merchants engaged in it being British and German. The political 
influence of the Cape spread meantime northward to the land 
the Hercro (Da.nara). The Hercro had been subjugated liy 
Junker Afrikander, a .son of Christian Afrikander, who followed 
the early footsteps of his sire and had renounced Christianity, 
but in 1865 the^ had recovered their independence. The 
Rhenish mLssionanes appealed (1868) to the British government 
fur protection, and asked for the annexation of the country. 
This request, although supported by the Prussian government. 


was refused. In 1876, however, a special commissioner (W. 
Coates Palgrave) was sewt by the Cape government “ to the tribes 
north of the Orange river. ” The commissfoner concluded treaties 
with the Namaqua and Damora which fixed the limits of the 
territories of the two races and placed tlie whole country now 
forming German South-West Africa within the sjAere of British 
influence. In the central part of Damaraland an area of some 
35,000 sq. m. was marked out as a British reservation. The 
instrument by which this arrangement was made was known 
as the treaty of Okahandya. Neither it nor the treaty relating 
to Great Namaqualand was ratified by the British government, 
but at the request of .Sir Bartlc Frere, then high commissioner 
for South Africa, Walfish Bay (the best harbour along the coast) 
was in 1878 annexed to Great Britain. 

In 1880 fighting between the Namaqua, who were led by- 
Jan Afrikander, son of Junker and grandson of Christian 
Afrikander, and the Damara broke out afresh, and was ammu 
not ended until the establishment of European rule. In rmta 
1883 K. A. E. Liideritz (1834-1886), a Bremen merchant, 
with the approval of Prince Bismarck, established a 
trading station at Angra Pequena. This step led to the annexa¬ 
tion of the whole country to Gcimany (see Afwca, § 5) 
with the exception of Walfish Bay a-nd the islands actually 
Biitisli territory. On the establishment of German rule Jonker 
Afrikander’s old headquarters were made tlie seat of administra¬ 
tion and renamed Windhoek. The, Hottentots, under a diiaftain 
named Hendrik Witboi, offered a determined opposition to the 
Germans, but after a protracted war peace was concluded in 1894 
and Hendrik became the ally of the Germans. Tliereafter, 
notwithstanding various local risings, the country enjoyed a 
measure of prosperity, although, largely owing to economic 
corulitions, its development was very' slow. 

Hi October 1903 the Bondelzwarts, who occupy the district 
immediately north of tlie Orange river, rose in revolt. This act 
was the bepnning of a struggle lietween the Gennans 
and the natives which lasted over four years, and cost wv.'” 
Germany the lives of some 5000 soldiers and settlers, 
and entailed an expenditure of £15.000,000. Abuses committed 
by white traders, the brutal methods of certain ofTicials and the 
occupation of tribal lands were among the causes of the war, 
but unpatienoo of white rule was believed to be the chief reason 
for the revolt of the Herero, the most formidable of the opponents 
of the Germans. The Herero had accepted the German pro¬ 
tectorate by treaty—without fully comprehending that to which 
they had agreed. To crush the Bondclzwarts, an object attained 
bv January 1904, the governor, f'oloncl Theodor Leutweia, had 
denuded Damaraland ot troops, and advantage was taken of this 
fact by the Herero to begin a long-planned and wefl-prepared 
revolt. On tlie 12th of January 1904 most of the German 
farmers in Damaraland were attacked, the settlers and their 
families murdered and the farms devastated. Reinforcements 
were sent from Germany, and in June General von Trotha 
arrived and took command of the troops. On the iith of August 
von Troth* attacked the Herero in their stronghold, the Water- 
berg, about 200 m. N. <rf Windhoek, and inflicted upon them 
a sei’cre defeat. The main body of the enemy escaped, however, 
from the encircling columiis of the Germans, and thereafter 
the Herero, wJio were under the leadership of Samuel Maherero, 
maintained a guerrilla warfare, rendering the whole countiyside 
unsafe. The Germans found pursuit almost hopeless, beii^ 
cr^ipled by the lack of water and the absence of means of trans¬ 
port. To add -to their troublega Herero bastard named Moreoga, 
with a following of Hottentots, had, in July, recommenced 
hostilities in the south. On the 2nd of Octoter 1904 von Trotha, 
exasperated at bis wont of success in crushing die enemy, issued 
a pnxdamation in which he said; “ Within the German frontier 
every Herero with or without a rifle, with or without cattle, 
will be shot. I wiB not take over any more women and children. 
But 1 will either drive them bock to your people or lure tltem 
fired OR.” In a later ooder von Trotiia instniclied his soldiers 
not to fire into, but to -fire over die heads of the woiaen and 
children, and Prince Bfflow ordered the general to repeal the 
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whole proclamation. Whenever they had the chance, however, 
the Germans hunted down the Herero, and tlwusands perished 
in the Omaheke desert, across which numbers succeeded in 
passing to British territory near Ngami. 

On the day lollowing the issue oi von Trotha's proclamation 
to the Herero, i.e. on Uie 3rd ol October 1904, Hendrik Witboi 
sent a formal declaration of war to the Germans. Hendrik had 
helped to suppress the Bondelzworts risiitg, and had received a 
German decoration for his services, and his hostility is said to 
have been kindled by the supcrse.s.sion of Colonel Leutwein, for 
whom he entertained a great admiration. The Witbois were 
joined by other Hottentot tribes, and their first oct was to 
murder some sixty German settlers in the Giljcon district. Both 
British and Boer farmers were spared—the Hottentots in this 
matter following the example of the Herero. In November, 
considerable reinforcements having come from Germany, the 
Witbois were .attaeked, and Hendrik’s lieadquarters, Reitmont, 
captured. Another defeat was inflicted on Hendrik in January 
1905, but, lucking ammunition and water, the Germans could not 
follow up tiieir victory. A.s in Datuaralond, the warfare in 
Namaqualand nowussumed a guerrilla character, and tlie Germans 
found it almost impossible to meet their elusive enemy, while small 
detachments were often surprised and sometimes annihilated. 
In May 1905 vun Trotfia tried tlic eflect on tlie Hottentots of 
anotlwr of his proclamations. He invited them to surrender, 
adding that in the contrary event all rcbelswoiikl he exterminated. 
A price was at the same time put on the heads of Hendrik Witlwi 
and other chiefs. This proclamation was unheeded by tire 
Hottentots, who were in (net continuing the war with rifles and 
ammunition seized from tlie Germans, and replenishing their 
stock with cattle taken from the same source. In the north, 
however, Samuel Malierero had fled to British territory, 
and tlie resistance of the Herero was beginning to collapse. 
Concentration camps were established in wliich some thousands 
of Herero women and cliildren were cared for. Meanwhile, the 
administration of von TroUia, who had assumed the governorship 
as well as the command ol the troops, was se\-erely criticized by 
the civilian population, and the non-succe.ss of the operations 
against the Hottenlols provoked strong military criticism. 
In August 1905 Colonel (fsfterwards General) Leutwein, who 
had returned to Germany, formally re.signed the governorship 
of the protectorate, and Herr von Lindequist, lute German 
consul-general at Cape Town, was nominated as his successor. 
Von Trotha, who had publicly criticized Prince Bfilow's order 
to repeal the Herero proclamation, was superseded. He had 
in the summer of 1905 instituted a serio.s of “ drives ” against 
the Witbois, with no particular results. Hendrik always evaded 
the columns and frerjuontly attacked them in the rear. 

In November 1905 von Lindequist arrived at Windhoek. 
The new governor isstued a general amnesty to the Herero, and 
set aside two large reserves fur those who .surrendered. His 
conciliatory policy was in the end successful, and the Ovampo, 
wlio threatened to give trouble, were kept in Iwiui. The task 
of pacifying DamaraJand was continued througliout 1906, and 
by the close of that year about t6,ooo Herero liad been established 
in the reserves. Seme 3000 had.sought refuge in British territory, 
while the number who had perisdied may be estimated at between 
*0,000 and 30,000. 

in Namaqualand von Lindequist found anenemy still unbroken. 
On the 3rd of November, however, Hendrik Witboi died, oggd 
sevenly-five, and his son and successor .Samuel Isaac 
Witboi shortly afterwards surrendered, and the 
* hostility of thie tribe ceased. Mnrcnga now became 
the chiH of the rebel Hottentots, and “ drives ” against 
him w'ere organized. Early in May 1906 an encounter betl^n 
Morenga and a German column was fought close to the British 
frontier of the Bcchuanaland protectorate. Moremga fled, was 
pursued across the frontier, and wounded, but escaped. On 
the i6th of Hay ho was found hiding by British patrols and 
iatetned. Other Hottentot chiefs continued the conflict, greatly 
aided by the immen.se difficulty the Germans had in transptirting 
supplies; to remedy which defect the building of a railway 


from Liiderit* Bay to Kubub was liagun early in 190(1. A camel 
tr.ansport corps was also organized, and Boer ainriHaries engaged. 
Throughout the later half of 1906 the Hottentots momtained 
the struggle, Uie Karas mountains forming a stronghold from 
which their dislodgmcnt was extremely difficult. Many of their 
leaders and numbers of the tribesmen had a considerable strain 
of white (cliierty Dutch) hluod and were fairly educated men, 
with a knowledge not only of native, but European ways; facts 
which helped to make tlicm formidable opponents. Gr^ually 
the resistance of the Hottentots was overcome, and in December 
1906 the Bondclzwarts again surrendered. Otlier tribes continued 
tlie figlit for months longer, but by March 1907 it was found 
jxjssible to reduce the tnwps in the proleetoratc to about 5000 
men. At the height of tlie camimign the Germotus hod 19,000 
men in the field. 

In August 1907 renewed alarm w.-ls created by* tlie escape of 
Morenga from British terriiury'. 'The ('ajie goi’ernment, regarding 
the chief us a political refugee, had retused to extradite him and 
he had Ixicn assigned a residence near llpingtun. This place lie 
left early in August .ind, eluding tlie frontier guards, re-entered 
German territory. In September, liowever, he was again on 
the British .side of the border. Meantime a force of tlie Cape 
Mounted Police under Major F. A. H. Eliott, had lieen organized 
to effect his arrest. Summoned to surrender, Morenga fled into 
the Kalahari Desert. Eliott’.s force of sixty men pur.sued him 
through a waterless country, covering So m. in 24 hours. When 
overtaken (September 21.si), Morenga, with ten followers, was 
holding a kopje and fired on the advancing troops. After a 
.sliarp engagement the chief and five of his men were killed, the 
Britisli casuultii's lufliig one killed and one wounded. 'Hie death 
of Morenga remove<l a seriou.s obstacle to the complete pacifica¬ 
tion of the protectorate. Military operations continued, however, 
during 1908. Hr.rr von Lindequist, being recalled to Berlin tu 
liecome under-.secretary in the colonial office, was succeedad as 
governor (May 1907) by Heir \’on .Schuckmann. In 1908 steps 
were taken to estidilish German authority in the (.'aprivi enclave, 
which up to that time had been neglected by the colonial 
aulltoritics. 

The discovery' of diamonds in the Luderitz Bay district in 
July 1908 caused a rusli of treasure-seekers. The diamonds 
were found mostly on the surface in a sandy soil aud 
were of small size. 'The .stones resemble Btuziliun Bittevtry 
diamonds. By tlie end of the year the total yield was 
over 39,000 carats. Dne of tlie ditlicullies encounteml 
in developing the field was the great scarcity ol fresh water. 
During 1909 various companies were formed to ex[)loit Ute 
diamondileruus area. The first coiwideraiilc packet of diamonds 
from tlie colony reached Gcramny in April 1909. The output for 
the year was valued at over £1,000,000. 

AuTHOitniHS.—Karl Dove, Datttsrlt-SUdwesialnliit (B<.tUu, leo.d ; 
W. Kiilz, J)eHlSih-Sitiittfrika . . . (Bcrlia, 1009) ; 'I'. Leutwein, £()! 
JaJue Oonverneur in Dttiluh-Hiidtmilitlrtktt (fSeiTiu, 1908), an 
autlioritative worlq largely historical ; I*. Kolirbacli, DeuUckt 

Knlomulwirtsfhafl I Band i : Siidwcsiafnia (Berlin, 1907), a compre¬ 
hensive economic study ; I. Irle, ])ie Hereyn, ein Iteitrag smr l.nndes-, 
Volks- und Misstonskundi' (Giitersloh, 190&), a valuable summary at 
information coneorntng Bamaiakuid; Major K. Schwahe^ Im 
deutschen Diamuntenlande (Berlin, Kjoy); T. Rehbock, Deutsch- 
Siidweslajrtka^ stuiw wirtschaftUche Ersrhltessung untef besouderer 
Beriirksichti^mi; dtr Nutzharmarhun^ des Wassers (Berlin, 

C. von Francois, DexUsch-SUdutstaiziha: Ozschtchtc dir KvUmuiiHon 
I bis zittn Ausbrtick des Kriegss mil Witbooi, April (Berlin, 189^, a 
history ol the protectorate uji to 1893; II. Schintz, Deutsek-Siidwest- 
afrika.Forsohungsreisen dttrrh die deutschen Schutzgehiete Gross-Nama 
und Hereroland, nach dent Kunene, f-c., jXSf/S/fy (CHdcnbiirg, n.d. 
[iSgr]) ; H. von Franyois, Nanta und Dumara (Magdlchurg, ii.D. 
[T896]). See also for Ethnology, " Die Eingeborenen Doubieli- 
Sudwestafrikas nach CTeschichtc, Charakter, Sitten, Gehraueben 
and Sprachen,” in MiUeilungen des Semiiiais fAr otienlalische 
^rachtn (Berlin and Stutlg.-irt) for 1890 tgoo ; and G. W. Stow, 
The Native Races of South Africa (Ix)ndot(f**go3); ch. xvH. contains 
.in aecouiit of the Afrikander family. Fopgoehigy con.sult A, Schenk, 
" Oi» geologbclic Kntwickiiing Hudafrikas (mil Kartc)," Psterm. 
Mitt. (1888) ; Stromer von Ridchenbach, Die Geologie der deutsebtn 
Schutzgehiete in .dfriha (Munich andlztipzig, ifloh). Of early hooks 
I of travel fne most vajuahlo ate: FfWallon, Tropical South A'frica 
(185s; nmv ed. 1889); I'harle.s J. Andersson, Lake Ngami (iSjOh 
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iwjMyt. town as iar down as IMtsseldori. The wcbtona lieuncfcu^' 
vaUay is ionsieil in ttiu iisat instance i>>’ tlie Voggoe, where 

f nnite sununita riae^rons under tlie surrouiuUng red Iriafisic cocks 
ulser Bidchen, 4C&9 ft."). To the sooth the range is not con- 
w«m» with the Swiss Jura, the x-allcy of the Rhine i)eing connected 
hae with the Rhone sy«tot>i by low ground known as the Gate ot 
Mfillianiien. Tho eresl bl tlic fosgiw »s pretty lugli and unlirokcn, 
the first convenient pass being near Zabciu, whidi is followed by Ihe 
railway from StrassMirg to Paris. On the northern side the V'osges 
are connected witli the Harilt sandstone plateau (Kalmit, «4i ft), 
which rises abruptly Irom the plain ot ti«> Rhine. The mountains 
SMtli of Main*, wliieti are mosGy oovered by vtaeyanle, are lower, 
Ibe OouniTsberg, however, raising its head to ?2j4 ft. These hills 
are bordered on the west by the high plain of Lorraine and the coal¬ 
fields of Hnarhrucicen, the former being traversed by tlie river Mosel. 
Tlie larger part of Lorrame tielongs to France, but the Gemuui |iiact 
possc.saes great mineral wealth in its ncli layers o{ iroiutoiiie (eidente) 
and in tlie coal-fields 0/ th<- Saar. Tlie tract of the Hunsriick, 
Tauuiis and IJifel is an extended plateau, divided into .separate 
sections by the river valleys. Among these the Rhine valley from 
Bmgen to Ifonn, and that of the Mosel irom Trier to Coblenz, are 
winding gorges excavated by tlie riven,. The liifW preaentu a sterile, 
tlunly peopled plafeau, covered by extensive nioor.s in sevural pbices. 
ft pa.sses weslwards imperccptildy into tJie Ardennes. Tiic hills 
on the right baiilt of the Rliine also are in part of a like barren 
character, without wood ; the Westcrwald [about 3000 It.), which 
eepamtes the valleys oi the .Sieg and Lahn, is {wrficulatly so. The 
iiortbiTo and southern limits oi tlie Niedomhemisdie Gebirge pre.sent 
a striking contrast to the central region. Tn the .south the decliviti<>s 
of tlie 'I'aimus (zBqo it.) are marked by the occurrence of mineral 
springs, 10 at Ems on tlie Eahu, Nauheim, Hoinburg, tkiden, Wies 
haikiu, &c., and by tlic vineyards which produce the best Rhine wines. 
I'o the iiortli oi this aystum, on the other liiuul, lies the great coal 
basin of Wratplialiu, Uio hugest in Grwmauy, In tlie south of tlie 
hilly dachy of llumic rise tlio isolated moiiiitam group.s oi the Vogels- 
berg (3330 ft.) and Uie lihbu (31x7 it,), separated hy the valley ol the 
F'ulda, wiiich uniting lartlier north with ihu Worm iornis lire Weser. 
'io tlie oast of Hosse lies Thuringia, a province uuusisting of the 
iar-streUihing wooded ridge oi the Thuriiigian Foreirt fThiirioger- 
wald : with three Misiksupwards oi joooft. higW.aud an extmsivB 
olovHtod plain to tlie tiorUi. U» nvers are tlui Male and Unstrot. 
The plateau is lioundeil on Uic ngrtli by tiiu Harz, an isolated 
group of nio«ntiun|ii rich tn ninvrals, witli its highest elcvalion in 
flic bare nuniioit of the Brocken (3747 it.). To the west oi the Harz 
a scries oi hiUy tract# is uomprUMiu under the nanu- of the Weser 
Monntains, out of wliich above Miiidcn the river Woscr bursts by 
the J’orta WeatiiiaJica. A narrow ridge, Uie Toutobui^er Wald 
(i]oo ft.)i exbende beiweun the Weser and the Ems as far n-s the 
noiglibourhood of Owaliriick. 

To the aaat ifltc Tliuruigian Forest w connected by the pUfieau oi 
(Us Fraiikeitwalil with thu Fichtslgebirge. Tliuijgroup of snountahts, 
occupying what may be regarded as cthnoJogieaHy the centre oi 
Gurwany, lorms « jiydiwgraidueal cunrtie, whence the Naab flows 
southward to the Paaube, Uw‘ Main westward to t)ie Hliine, the Eger 
eastward to the Elbe, and the Saalc nortitwaed, also into the Elite. 
In tlie north-east the FieUtelgebirge connects itscli directly with 
the Eriwobirgo, which forms Um northern boundary of Bohemia. 
The southern sidvs ol Uus range are comparativelv steep; on the 
north it siopus gontfy doivn fio Itie plains of Ee,^ig. out is intersected 
by the deep valleys of tlie Eister and Mulile. Althoi^h by no 
means iartlw, the Enge-hirge is very thinkly peopled, iu) various 
iH’iiiuihes ol industry have token root there in numerous small places. 
Around Zwickau there are pot^ucGve coal-fields, and mining for 
mutals u> carried 011 nisir Freibogg. In the cost a tableland pi 
sandotoue, callod Saxon Switzerland, from the pietureauiue outlines 
into whiuli it lias been eroded, adjoin-s the Er^ebu-gr : one of its 
nost notable features is tlio rkiep ravine by which the Ellie usoapes 
from it, Numerous quarries, whicli supply the North German cities 
with Btooe for buildings uud luonumenis, have betm oticned along 
the vallev. The samtstone range oi the Elbe imiies in Uic oaid 
with tlie tow Lusatian group, along the east of which nifis Ihc best 
sMd tiom northern Germany to ^hernia. Then comes a range of 
lesser hills clustering together to form file frontier between SllesJa 
and Bohemia. The most westcin group is the Iscr,&'.birge, and the 
nmu the Rioscngulnrgix a nanow ridge of about 30 niiies’ length, 
with bare umnuiits. EwtlndJng the Alps, the Sdtmcckoppc (jubfi 
it.) is the liighest p«ak in Gecmmiv: sna the southern declivities 
ol this rmige contaui the fourcss os the Elbe. The hills north and 
iu>rth-«ast of it arc turned tlie 'Silesiui Mpsgiteins. Here one of the 
mi(K>r Boal-iielthi gives oaiploywent to a population grouped nomtd a 
n«mb«r of comnarativiely small contrus. One oi the main soads 
iqbi IMieatia (riw passim luindshvt) nms aloug ilu eoatern tiasi.’ 
ot tho Kiosfnsgsh'rgv. Still farther to the east the mounUins are 
groMiied amund tlm hollow of Glatz, whence the Neissc forces its 
way town^s the nortlc This hollow is sliut in on tlie east by the 
.Sndatric gopup, in Wluelt tlu> Alhator rises tp almost 4000 ft. The 
aaatcin portion of the etoop, called the Ce«enh#, wopas gently away 
to itlw vwy oi the Omu:, which affords «m om» oouto for the inter¬ 
national tnUbc, like that through the Mulhiausen Cate in Alsaco. 
Geographers style this the Moravian Gate. 


The North German plain presents little variety, yet is not abso¬ 
lutely uniform. A row of low hills runs generally parallel to the 
mountain ranges already noticed, at a distance of zo to 30 m. to the 
nortli. To these belongs the upper -Silesian eoal-msin, which 
occnpiee a considerable area in soath-oastera Silesia. North of th* 
middle districts of the Elbe country -the heigiits are called the 
Flaming hills. Wostward lies as tlie last link of this senes Gie 
Luneburger Heide or Heath, between the Weser and Elbe, north of 
Hanover. A second tract, of moderate elevation, sweeps round the 
Baltic, without, however, approaching its shores. This plateau 
contains a considerabio number of lakes, and is divided into three 
portions by the Vistula and the Oder, The most eastward is the 
so-called Pru.ssian Secnplotte, Spirdingsee (430 ft, aliove .sea- 
level and 4f> si], m, in area) and Mauersee are the largest lakes ; they 
are situated in the centre of the plateau, and give rise to the Progel, 
Some peaks near the Russian frontier attain to tooo ft. The 
Iloiuerauian Seeni>Utte, between tlie Vistula and the Oder, extend.s 
Irom S.W, to N.E., it,s greatest elevation being in tlie neigiibourhood 
ol Danzig (Turmberg, 1086 ft ). The .Secnplatte of Mecklenburg, 
on the other hand, stretches from S.E, to N.W., and most of its 
lakes, of which the Miiritz is the largest, .send their waters towards 
the Elbe. Thu finely wooded heights idiich surround tlie bays of 
tlie east coast of Hojstein ,and Sclueswig may be regarded as a con¬ 
tinuation of these Baltic L-Jevations. The lowest parts, therefore, 
of the North German plain, excluding tho sea-roaahi, are the central 
districts from alxiut 52” to 53" N. Ut., where the Vistula, Netze, 
Warthe, Oder, Spree and Havel form vast swampy lowkiuds (in 
Gernum culled UrU(he), wiueh have been considerably reduced by 
tlie construction of canals and by cultiv,ation, improvements due m 
large measure to Frederick the Great The Spreesvald, to ttie S.E. 
of Horlin, is one of the most mmaricable districts of Germany. As 
tlie bjiree divides itself there into umumerable bnuiches, eiiclosing 
thickly wooded islands, boats lorm the only meansof coiunmnicatiou. 
West of Berlin the Havel widens into what are called the Havel l.altes, 
to wdiicli the environs of Botsdam owe their charm*. In general 
the soil of the Nortfi Gorman plam oanaot be termed fertile, the 
cultivation nearly everywliare 1 imuiring .suvure and constaul laliour. 
Long stretches of gnouud are coi-ered by moors, and tliere turf- 
cuttuig forms Die pru-icipal occupation of Hie inhabit.nits. The 
greatest extent of inoorland is found in the westernmost parts of the 
(ilain, in Okltmburg and East Frisia. The plain oontams, Itow-ever, 
a few zhatricts of the utmost tnrtiUty, particuiariy tho tracts on tlie 
central Elbe, aud tire marsh lands on the west coast of Holstein aitd 
tlie iiortli coast erf Hanover, Oldenburg and Ea.st Frisia, which, 
within the last two centuries, the inhabitants have reclaimed from 
the sea by means of immense dikes. 

Riiwrs. - Nine uidepinutotit nver-systems may be distinguished . 
UiOBC of the Memcl, I’re^fel, \’istula (WuicljscJ), Odor, Elbe, Weser, 
Ems, IGiine and Danube. Of fheso the Pregel, \Ve.scr and Ems 
tielong cntin'ly, and the Oder mosHy, to tho German empire. The 
Danube has its sources on Gennun soil: but only a fifth part of its 
course is Gorman. Its total length is 1750 m., and tlie Bavariau 
frontier at I’aieiau, wliere the Inn joins if, us onli- .1,40 m, distant 
froon Its sources. It is iiavig,able its far as Him, 220 m above 
Passau ; and its tributaries Hie l,ceh. Isat, Inn and Altmiihl ara also 
navignlde. The Rliine is the mo,st fmpoitant river of Gei-raany, 
ultliougb. neither Its sources nor its months are wftliin the limits 
of the enipii-e. From .tlie Eftkc of Constance to Basel (i3z w.) the 
Rhine forms the boundary between tlie German empire and Switzer¬ 
land ; the canton of Schaffhau'-en, how'cver, is situated on the 
northern bank of the river. From Basel to tielow Emmerich the 
Rhine belongs to the German coipbe—about 470 m. or four-sevenths 
of its wfiole course. It is mav^fahle nil tins di^ncu, as arc also the 
Neckar from Esslmgen, the Maui from Bamberg, the lailm, the Lipjie, 
the Ruhr, the Mosel from Metz, witii its affluents the fiaar and 
Sauer. Sea-going vessels sail «p th? Ems as far a« Haltc, and river 
craft as iar aa Grevon, and the river is cuotiectod with a widely 
brancliing system of canals, as the Funs-Jade and Dortiuund Eins 
canals. The Fulda, navigable for 63 m., and the Werra, 38 m., 
above the point where they unite, form by their junction the Weser, 
which h.asaconrseof 271 receivus as navigable trilnitories the 

Alter, (he I.einc from Hanover, and somo smoUer streams. Ocooii- 
going titoamers, bowevor, cannot get as far as IHrcnicn, and unload at 
Bwmcrlmvcn. The EIIk-, after a course of 250 ni., enters German 
(erritorv near Bodenbaeh, 490 m. from its mouth. It is navigable 
abox'e this point throiigh its tributary, the Moldau, to Prague. 
Hamburg may be roaehivl by vasssjs of 17 ft. draught. The mivi- 
gable tributaries ol the Elbe arg the flash: (bglow Naumbarg), tihe 
fJavrl, Spree, Elde, Sude and some otliers. The Oder begins to be 
navigable almost on the frontier at Ratihor, 480 m, from its mouth, 
receiving a.s navigable tributaries the Glatz Nelsse and tho Warthe. 
Only tho lower course «f the Vistula bdongs to the German empiir, 
within which it is a twoad, navigable streani of consRluraliki ixilume. 
On. the Prcgcl ships of 3000 tons reach KSnigsberg, aud river barges 
reach Insterburg ; the .Alic, Its (ributan’, may also be navigated. 
The Memel is narigable In its course of 113 tn. from tho Russian 
Atmticr. Germany la thus a aonutry ahoohding in natural wntar- 
the total length of them being dstimated at 7000 m. But it is 
only the Rhine, in its middle course, that has at all times sufficient 
volume of water to meet the requirements of a good nan'gable river. 
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Lakes. — The regions \»hieh abound in lakes have already been 
pointed out. The Lake Of Constance or Bodensee (*04! sq. m.) is on 
the fiontki- of the empire, portions of the northern banks hrtongmg 
severally to Bavaria, Wfirttemberg and Baden. In the south the 
largest lakes are the Chiemsee (13 sq. m.); the Ammersev and the 
Wiirmsee. A good many smaller takes are to be found in the 
Bavariart Alps. The North German plain is dotted with njrwards 
of 500-lakes, covertng an area of abwit ajoo sq m. The largest of 
these are the three Haffs —the Oder Haff covering 370 .sq. m., the 
I^sthe Hafl, 332, and the Kurt.sche Haff, (S2ft. The lakes in the 
PmssiaM and Pomeranian provtaees, in Meeklenhurg and in Holstein, 
and those of the Havel, liave already been mentioned. In the vrest 
the only lakes of importance are the Steinlinder Moor, 14 m. north- 
wcist ol Hanover, and the Dilmmorsee on the southern frontier of 
Oldenburg. (P. A.) 

Geoingv. -Germany consiat.s of a floor of folrled Palaeoroic rocks 
uj»n which rest unconformahly the comparatively little disturbed 
beds Of the Mesozoic system, while in the North German plain a 
covering of modern deposit.s conceals the whole of the older strata 
from view, eaceptiiig some scattered and isolated outcrops ot 
Cretaceous and Tertiary beds. 'Itie rocks wliicli eoiinxisp the ancient 
floor are thrown into folds which run approximately from W.S \V. 
to E.N.E. They are expo.sed on the one hand in tlie neighbourlioori 
of the Rhine anil on the other hand in the Bohemian massif. With 
the latter must be included the Frankenwald, the Thurmgerwald, 
and even the Harz. The oWe.st rocks, belonging to the Arcliaean 
.'O Steiii, occur m the south, forming the Vosges and the Black F'orest 
in the west, and the greater part of the Bohemian inasstf, including 
the Erzgebirge, in the east. They consist chiefly of gneiss and schist, 
with granite and other eruptive rocks. Farther nortlt, m the 
Hunsriick, the Taunus, tlie Etiel and Westorwald, the Harz and the 
Frankenwald, the ancient floor is composed m.iinly ol Detoman 
lieds. Other Palaeozoic sy.stem.s arc, however, ui.'ludi'd in the folds. 
The Cambrian, for example, is exixised at Leimitz near Hof m the 
Frankenwald, and the important coal-field of the Saar lies on the 
southern wdc of the Hiinsi uck, while Ordovician and Silurian beds 
have lieen found in several localities. Along the northern border 
of the lolded belt lies the coal basin of the Ruhr m Westphalia, 
ivbich is the contintialinn of the Belgian coal-field, and bears much 
the same relation to the Rhenish Devonian area that the coal basin 
of Liege bears to the Ardennes. Carliomferous and Devonian Iwds 
are also found south-east of the Bohemian mas/nf, where lies the 
extensive coal-field of Silesia. The F’erniiati, as in England, is not 
involved in the folds which have aflecled the older beds, and in 
general liua unconformably upon them. It occurs chiefly around the 
masses of aiiuienl rock, and one ol the largest uruas is that of the 
Siun. 

Between the old rocks of the Rlitne on the west and the ancient 
massif of Bohemia on the east a vast are,i. of Tnassic beds extends 
from Hanover to Base) and from Metz to Bayreuth. Over the 
greater part ol this region the Triassic beds are free from folding 
aud are nearly liorizontal, but faulting is by no means absent, 
especially along the margins Of the Bohemian and Rheni.sh hills. 
The Tnassir. beds must indued have covei'cd a large part ol these old 
rock ma.sse,s, but they have been prissi-rved only where they were 
l.iiilted down to a lower level. Along tlie southern margin of the 
Truissic area, there is u long band of jurasaic beds dipping towards 
the Danube; aud at its eastern extremity this Ixmd is continuous 
svitli a synclinal of Jurassic beds, running parallel to the wastem 
border of the Bohemian massifs but separated from it by a narrow 
strip oi I'nassie bed.s. Toward.s the north, m Hanover and We.sl- 
pluilia, the Tnassic beds are followed by Jtzras.sic and Ccetaceous 
deposits, tlie latter being here the more important. As in the south oi 
F^n^land, tlie lower beds of the Cretaceous are of e.stiiarinr origin and 
the Up^rer Cretaceou.s overlaps tin' Lower, lying in the valley of the 
Rain directly upon the Palaeozoic rocks. In Saxony also tiic nppei 
Cretacoou.s beds rest directly upon the Palanozoic or Acdiacan rocks. 
Still more to the east, in the province of Silesia, both Jur.is.sic and 
Cretacoon.s hods ore again met with, Imt tlicy are to a large extent 
concealed by the recent accumulations of the great plain. The 
F.ocnne systom is unknown ir Germany except in tiie foothills oi the 
■Mps ; but the Qligocene ana Miocene arc widely spread, especially 
ill the groat plain and m the deiiression of the Danube. The Qli- 
goceue is generally marine. Marine Miocene occurs in N.W. Germany 
and the Mioctsne of the Daaube valley is also in part marine, Intt m 
central Germany it is of ftuviatile or lacustrine origin. The lignites 
of Hosse, Cassel, iSre,, aro interstratifiecl with Iwsaltie lava-flows 
which lorm the greater part ol the VogeUberg and other hills. The 
trachytes of the Siebengebirge are prohevbly ot .slightly earber date. 
The precise age of the vdcanoes of the Eifel, many of which are in a 
very perfect state of preservation, is not cloar, Imt thrv are certainly 
Tertiary or Post-tertiary. Leucite and ncplieline lavas are here 
abumlant. In tlie Sielirngebirge the little crater of Rodetherg, 
with its lavas, and scoriae of leucite-bosalt, is posterior to .some of 
the PWi.stocene river deposits. 

■A glance at a geological map of Germany will show that the greater 
part ol Prussia and ot Gurman Poland is covered by Qnatcraary 
deposits. These ore in part of glacial origin, and contain Scandi¬ 
navian boulders; but nuviatile and aeolian deposits also occar. 
Quaternary beds also cover the floor of the broad depression through 


which the Rhine meanders from Basel to Mainz, and otxupy a large 
part of the plain of the Damtlie. Tlie d e pression of file Rhine is a 
trough lying between two faultn or system of faults. The very 
much broader depression of the Danube is associated with the 
formation of the Alps, and was flooded by the sea during a j«rt of 
the Mioeeiw perioil. (P. La.) 

CHmale .— The climate of Germany is to be regarded as mtermedlah' 
between the oeeanic ami continental climates of we.stern and ea.stern 
Eintrpe respectively, II has notliing in common with the Meditcr- 
riinean climate of soiitliem Europe, tK-rmanv being .separated Ironi 
that region by the lofty barrier of the Alps. Although there are very 
cimsiderable differences in the range of ti-mperature and the amount 
of rainfall thriraghout Germany, these arc not .so great as they would 
be were it not that the elevati^ plateau.s and mountain dinins are 
m the south, wlule the north is occupied Iry low-lymg plains. In the 
west no chum of hrll.s intercepts the warmer and moister winds 
which blow from the Atlantic, and tliesc accordinglv influence at 
times even the ea.stern legions of Germany. The mean iJtnual 
temperature ot .south-sveslern Germany, or the Rhine ami Dnniihe 
basin.s, i.s about 3^" to 34“ F,, that ot central ("rt'rfflhnv 4^° to 30“, 
and that ol the uortheni plain 4(1" to 48°. In I’omerania and West 
Prussia it is only 44' to 45'’, aud m East Prussia 42“ to 44“' The 



mean |aniiarv lemiierature varies between 22'-' and 34“ (in Masureii 
anil Cologne respectively) ; the mean July temperature, between hi “ 
in north Schleswig and ti8^ at Cologne. The extremes ol cold and 
heat are, as recorded in the ton years r8'i3.ioo3, 7" in Kfmigsberg 
and 03" in Heidelberg (the hottest iilace in (.ermany). ’I he difference 
m the mean annual tuinporature between tin- south-west and nortli- 
ue.st ol Germany amounts to aboul 3“. The contrasts of heat and 
cold are liirnwhed by the valley ol the Rhine above Mainz, which 
has the greatest nu-.ui heat, tlie mildest winter and the highest 
.summer temjieniltire, and the lake plateau of East Prussia, where 
Arys on the Spirdmgsee liaaalike winter temperature to the Brocken 
at j-’oo It The Balta; has the lowe.st s|)riiig temperature and the 
autumn tlicre is also, not charaetciized by an appreciably higher 
degree ol warmth. lu central Germany the higlt plateaus of the 
Erz and Fichtelgebirge are the coldest regions. In smith Germany 
tlie upper Bavaiian plam oxperiBnces an mclement winter and a cold 
summer. In Aktace-Lorraiue the V'o.sges and the jilatcsu of Lorraine 
are also remarkable for low temperatures The warmest districts of 
the German empire arc tlie northern parts of the Rhine plain, front 
Karlsruhe downwards, esfiecially the Rlieintal; these are scarcely 
300 ft. above the saa-tevri, and arc jirotei.ted by motintainous tracts 
of land. The same helda true of the valleys of the Neckar, Mam and 
Mosel. Hence the vine is everywhere cnitivaterl in these districts. 
The mean summer temperature there is rtfi* and upwards, while the 
average temperature of Jaanary does not descend to the freezing 
point {32°) The climate 0/ north-western Germany (wext of the 
Elbe) shows a predomiaaiang Oceanic character, the summers not 
bemg too hot (moan summer temperature ( 50 “ to 6 i‘y, and .siiovrln 
winter remaining but a short time on the groimd. West Of the 
Wescr th%avcrage temperature of fcmnvry exceedk 32° ; to the east 
it sinks to 30", and thMefore the HBic is generally covered wfth ice 
for some months of the year, as are also its tributarfes. The farther 
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one prococdi^ to the east the greater are the contrasts of summer and 
winter. White the avergfje summer warmth of Germany is 6o to 
the January temperature falls as low as 26* to 28 in West 
Prussia, Posen and Silesia, and 22° to 2(>^ in East Prussia and upper 
Silosia. Tlie navigation of the rivers is regularly interrupted by 
frost. Similarly the upper basin of the l)anul>e, or the Bavarian 
plain, has a rather inclement climate in winter, the average for 
January being 25° tn 2(1”. 

As regards rainfall, Germany belongs fo IhofS' regions where 
precipitation takes place at all seasons, but chiefly in the form of 
summer rains. In respect to the quantity of ram the empire takes 
,i middle )>osilion lietween the humidity of nortli-western Europe 
and tlie aridity of the east. There are considerable differences 
between jjarticular lilaces. The rainfall is greatest in tlie Bavarian 
lableland and the hilly region.-- ol western Germany. For the Eifel, 
Saiierhind, Harz, Thiirmgian Forest, Rhon, Vogelsborg, Spessart, 
the Black Forest, the Vosges, &c., the annual aver-age may be stated 
at 14 in. or more, while in the lower terraces of south-western 
Germany, as in the Erzgebirge and the Sudetic range, it is estimated 
at to to ,42 iii.ainly. Tlie same average obtains al.so on the humid 
north-we.st coast of Germany as tar as Bremen and Flamburg. In 
the reiiiaming jiarts of western Germany, on the shores of farthi.T 
I’nmeiania, and in East Prussia, it amounts to upwards of 24 in. 
In western Germany there is u district tamoiis for the .scarcity of 
rain and for producing the Ik-bI kind of wine : in the valley ol the 
Rhine below Strassburg, m the Palatinate, and also in the valley 
ol the Main, no more tliaii from )b to 20 in. fall, Mecklenburg, 
Brandenburg and Liisatia, Saxony and the plateau of Thuringia, 
West Prussia, Posen and lower Silesia are also to be cla.s.scd among 
the more arid regions of Germany, the annual rainfall being 1(1 to 
20 m. TliumierstonnB are nia|t frequent in July, -and vary between 
titteen and twenty-five in the central districts, descending in the 
eastern provinces of Pni.ssia to ten annually. 

J'tnra .—The flora ol Germany eomimses 4414 species of phanero¬ 
gamic and 4',4ob cryptogamic plants. The country forms a .section 
ol the central Eurmiean zone, and its flora is largely under the 
influence of the Balnc and Alpine elements, which to a great degree 
here coalesce. All plants jicculiar to the temperate zone abound. 
Wheat, rye, barley 4Uid oats are cultivated everywhere, but spelt 
only in the south and buckwheat in the north and north-west. 
Maize only ripens in the south. I'otatoes grow in cv^ part ol the 
country, those of the sandy plains in the north boil® of excellent 
iiuality. All the commoner sorts of fruit—apples, pears, cherries, 
AC. grow everywhere, but the more delicate kinds, such as figs, 
apricot.s and poaches, are confined to the warmer districts. The vine 
flourishes as far as the N., but only yields good wine in the 
districts of the Rhine and Danube, Flax is grown in the north, 
and hemp more iiarticiilarly in the central districts. Rape can be 
produced everywhere whi-n the soil permits. Tobacco is cultivated 
on the upper Ithine and in the 


tute of wood, but to compensate for this the people have ample 
supplies ol fuel in the extensive stretches of turf. 

j'auna .—The number of wild animals in Germany is not very great, 
Foxe.s, martens, weasels, badgers and otters are to be found every¬ 
where ; bears are found in the Alps, wolves are rare, but they find 
their way sometimes from French territory to the western provinces, 
or from Poland to Prussia and Posen. Among the rodents the 
hamster and the field-mouse ace a scourge to agriculture. Of game 
there are the roc, stag, boar and liare ; the fallow doer ana the 
wild rabbit are less common. The elk is to be found in the forests 
of East Prussia. The leathered tribes are everywhere abundant iu 
the fields, woods and ni.arshes. Wild geese and ducks, grouse, 
partridges, snipe, woodcock, quails, widgeons and teal are plcntilul 
all over the country, and in recent years preserves have been largely 
stocked with pheasanl.s. Tlic length of time that birds of pas.sage 
reinum in Germany ditlers considerably with the different species. 
The stork is seen for about 170 day.s, the house-swallow 160, tlie 
snow-goose zbo, the snipe zzo. In northern Germany these birds 
arrive from twenty to thirt y days later tlian in the south. 

The waters of Germany abound with fish ; but the genera and 
species are tew. The carp and salmon tribes are the most abundant; 
after them rank the pike, tlie eel, the shad, the roach, the perch 
and the lamprey. The Oder and .some ol the tributaries of the Elbe 
almund in crayfish, and m the stagnant lakes of East Prussia leeches 
are bred. In addition to frogs, Germany has few varieties ol 
Amphibia. Of serpents there are only two jxiisonous kuids, the 
common viper and the adder {Kreut otter). 


valley of the Oder. The 
northern plain, especially in 
the province of Saxony, pro¬ 
duces beet (lor sugar), and hojis 
are largely grown in Bavaria, 
Wiirttemoerg, Alsace, Baden 
and the Prussian province ol 
I’o.seii. 

Speaking generally, northern 
Germany is not nearly so well 
- wooded as central 

* ■ and southern Ger¬ 
many, where indeed most of the 
lower mountains are covered 
with timber, as is indicated by 
tlie frequent use of the termina¬ 
tion uituii affixed to the names 
of the mountain ranges (as 
Schwarzwald, Thi'iringerwald, 
&c.). The " Seenplatten ” art- 
loss wooded than the hill 
country, hut the eastern por¬ 
tion of the northern lowlands 
is well provided with timber, 
.\ narrow strip along the sliores 
of the Baltic is covered with 
oaks and' liceches ; farther in¬ 
land, and especially east ol the 
Elbe, conilerons trees are the 
most prevalent, particularly 
t he Scotch fir ; birches are also 
abundant. The mountain 
foro.sts consist chiefly of firs, 
pines and larclies, but contain 
also silver firs, beeches and 
oaks. Chestnuts and walnuts 
iropear on the terraces of the 
Rhine vi^ey and in Swabia 
and Franconia. The whole 
north-west of Germany is desti- 


Populalion.—Until comparatively recent times no estimate 
of the population of Germany was precise enough to be of any 
value. At the beginning of the rgth century the country was 
divided into some hundred states, but there was no central 
agency for instituting an exact census on a uniform plan. The 
formation of the German Confederation in 1815 effected but 
little change in this respect, and it was left to the different states 
to arrange in what manner the census should be taken. On the 
foundation, however, bf the German customs union, nr ZoUverein, 
Itetween certain German states, the necessity for accurate 
statistics became apparent and care was taken to compile 
trustworthy tables. Researches show the population of the 
German empire, as at present constituted, to have been: 
(1816) 24,833,jq6; (1853) .36,113,644: and (1871) 41,058,792. 
The fullowing table shows the population and area of each 
of the stales included in the empire for tlie years 1871, 1S75, 
1900 and 1905 :— 

A rea and Population of the Gmuan Staten. 


States of tiic Empire. 


IvinK^ioms- - 

Prussia .... 
Havana .... 

Saxony .... 
VVurttemberg . 
Grand-Duchic.s — 

Batlen .... 

Hesse .... 
Mccklenburg-Schworin 
Saxe-^^'einlar . 
Mecklenhurg-Strelitx 
Oldenburg . 

Duchies— 

Brunswick . 
Saxe-Aleiningeii 
Saxe-Altenhurg 
Saxe-C'-oburgCiotha 

Anhalt. 

Principalities - 
Schwarr.l)urg>Sondfrshaust’ 
Schwarzburg*Rudolstadt 
Waldeck .... 
Reuss-Greix 
ReussrSchleix . 
Schaumburg-Lippe 

Li|mc. 

Free Towns— 

Liibeok. 

Bremen. 

Hamburg .... 
Imperial Territory— 
Alsace-Lorraine 

German Empire 


Area 


I’opiilation. 


Density 

FJnglish 





per 


1875- 



S([. ni. 

1871. 

1900, 

1905. 

Hq in. 

I 44 ,<il(> 

24 ,(K)I, 4 , 4,4 

25,742,404 

34 . 472 ,. 50 .) 

37,203,324 

277-3 

20,202 

4,86.4,450 

5,022,590 

6,17<),057 

'>■524,372 

2227 

.1.780 

2,110.24.1 

2,7^)0,580 

4,202,210 

4,5o8,fK^i 

778-8 

Ti.W 

1,818,559 

1,881,505 

2,160,480 

2,502,179 

. 3 ‘> 5-5 

,1.8-! 1 

1,401,5b2 

1,507.179 

1,867,944 

2,010,728 

.■^ 45*3 


852,804 

884,218 

1,119,895 

1,209.175 

407-0 


557 .fl 07 

113.785 

607,770 

025,045 


G.107 

280,183 

292,933 

362,873 

388,005 

277-8 


S)6,q82 

95,073 

102,602 

103,451 

91-5 

2,482 

314,450 

319.^14 

399,180 

438,856 

176-8 

1,418 

3 ”.704 

327.493 

464,333 

485,0.58 

342-5 

953 

*** 7 , 0.17 

104,494 

14.5,844 

250,731 

268,016 

282-2 

,1" 

142,122 

194,914 

206,508 

404-: 

704 

174,330 

182,500 


242,452 

. 317-.1 

888 

205,437 

213,.505 

516,085 

328,020 

369-4 

3.13 

7 . 1 ,.123 

76,676 

80,898 

85,152 

2557 

363 

(■7,101 

67,480 

93,0.59 

96,835 

2667 

433 

50,224 

. 54,743 

37,918 

59,127 

136-5 

122 

45’^'94 

46,985 

68,396 

144,.584 

453-2 

31Q 

89,032 

92,375 

139,210 

7o,rx)5 

.578-7 

» 3 i 

.52.059 

33.133 

43,132 

44,992 

. 343-4 

4 <>q 

111,135 

112,452 

138,952 

145,577 

310-4 

115 

.12,158 

50,912 

9(\775 

224,882 

105,857 

920-5 


122,402 

142,200 

263,440 

26t)I-o 

I<>0 

338,974 

388,618 

768,349 

874,878 

5467-9 

.1.004 

1,549,738 

1,531,804 

1.719,470 

1,814,564 

323-8 

208,780 

41,058,792 

42,727,360 

56,367,178 

60,641,278 

290-4 
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IQ,581,48! or 47-6 %. Thc’^i!crrase*'!*pop!SonTurinR*78g5- ^ wrthin^t™^^^ number of German-speaking i>eople. 


ji millions of persons who do not make use of German m evervdav 
life, not counting the resident foreigners. 

Apart from the foreigners above mentioned, German subjects 
yieakiiig a tongue other than German are found only m I’russia, 
baxony and Alsace-leorraine. The lollowing table shows rouelilv 
l ie distnhution of (iennau-speakmg people m the world oittsulc 
the German empire -- 

AiLstna-Hmigary 
Netherlamls (Diitclp 
Hclgiuin (Walloon; . 

Luxemburg 
Switzerlaiui 
I'rancc* .... 


u,000,000 
5,^00,000 

4 ,CM) 0,000 

200,000 

2 , 3()<),000 

500,000 


Other European 
Countries . 
America .... 

Asia. 

A fnca. . . ♦ . 

Australia .... 


2 , 5 <) 0 ,OfK» 

1 5,000,000 
1 00 ,<X)l> 
(iU0,t)00 

150,000 


Accoiding to tne census ol tlie ist of December i<ioo there were 
.Si/\J 4.757 persons .spealnng commonly one language and 24^,174 
speaking two languages. In the kingdom ol Saxony, acconling to 
the census of uk>o, there were 48,000 W\-nds, mostly m Lii.satia. 
With re.spect to Alsace-Ixirrame, detaile<l estimates (but no census) 
gave tile nimibei of French in the territory ol Lorraine at about 
170,000, and m that of Alsace at about 40,000. 

The I’ole.s have increased very much, owing to a greater .surplus ot 
niiths than in the casi* of the German people in tlie oustein provinces 
ot i rus.sKi, to immigration from r<u.s.sia, ami to the J’olonizatiou of 
manv (.ermans through clerical and other influences {seo Jliston). 
I he Poles arc m the ma)onty m upper Sde.sia (Government district 
ol Oppeln, 55‘h,) and the province ol Po.sen (Oo *);,). They are 


1905 there were re.sident in dome.stic service or engaged in tuition, 

ireign states, us compare<l r i*>wns. According to the results ol tin* census of the ii 


of December 1005 there were wilJiin 
popnlatum.s exceecimg 100,noo, viz, 


the empire 41 towns wilh 


On the ist of Decemlwr 1905, of the total population 29,884,681 
were male.s and 3 '>. 75&.597 females; and it is noficcablc thaS the 
male population shows of late years a larger relative increase tlian 
the female, the male population having in five years increa.sed by 
2,147,434 and the female by only 2,126,666. The greater increase 
in the male population is attributable to dimini.shed emigration 
and to the large increase in immigrants, wlm are mostly males. 

In 1905, 485,906 marriages were contracted in Germany, being at tlie 
rate of 8-o per thou.sand inhabitants. In the same year the total 
number of births was 2,048,453. Of these. 61,300 were stillliorri 
and 174,494 illegitimate, being at the rate, respectively, of 3 
and 8-5 % of the total. Illegitimacy Is highest in Bavaria (about 
t .3 %), Berlin (14 %), and over 12 % in Saxony, Mecklenburg. 

Schwerin and Saxe-Meiningen. It is lowest in the Rhine Province 
and We.stphalia (3,q and 2-6 respectively). Divorce is steadily on 
the increase, being in T904, ii-i per to, 000 marriage.s, as again.st 
8-1, 8-1, 9-3 and lo'i for the four preceding j'ears. The average 
deaths for the years 1901-1905 amounted to 1,227,901 ; the rate was 
thus 20-2 per thousand inhabitants, but the death-rate has materially 
decreased, the total number of deaths in 1907 .standing at 1,178,149'; 
the births for the same year were 2,060,974. In connexion witli 
suicides, it is interesting to observe that the highest rates prevail 
in some ot the smaller and more prosperous states of the empire 
for example, in .Saxe-Weimar, .Saxc-Cobiirg-Gotha and Saxc- 
•Mtenburg (on a three years’ average of figures), wliile the Roman 
( atholic country Bavaria, and the impoverished Prussian province 
of Posen show the most favourable .st.ilistic.s. For Prii.ssia the rate I 

is 20, and for Saxony it is as high as 11 per 100,000 inhabitants. I . . . , 

The large cities, notably Berlin, Hamburg, Bre.slaii and Dresden, i •‘mssia (34 “,;,) and ICast Pni.s,sui (14 <!,',). 

show, however, relatively the largest projiortion I "'’nds are decrea.sing in niimher, as are also flie l.ltliiiiiniaiis 

In 1900 the German-speaking [lopulation of the eminre amounted ?.'l ■><>'■' 1 " of Ea.st Prussia, ( xeclis are only (oiind in 

to the inhubitants speaking other lauguagos thcR* on the confines ol Bohemia. 

were; Polish, 3,086,489; French (mostly in Lorraine), 2ii,()79; ,®'’®*®'‘)bsflocked to(.ermnnyinthon.saudsaftertheRusso ]ii]>atie.se 

MUiSiiriaii, 142,049; Danish, 141,061; Lithuanian, 106,305; : , fuo uisiirreetions in Russia, and the hgiires given for 1900 

fas.subian, 100,213; Wendish, 93,032; Dutoii, 80,361; Kalian, I". ‘‘"'7 Miilos preponderate among the various 

65,961; Moravian, 64,382; Czech, 41,016; Frisian. 20,(177 •! "'oexceptionof the British,the larger iiroportion of 

Knglish, 20,217 ; Walloon, 11,841. In 1905 ■ ■ ' ' whom ..01.i„ ,i„.... .. 

withm the empire 1,028,560 subjects ol loreign states, as oouii>ared 
with 778,698 m 1900. Of the .50 17,291 were subjects of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 17,184 of the United States of America and 20,584 of 
France. The bulk of the other lorcigiters residing m the countri' 
belonged to countries lying contiguous, such as Aii.stria, which 
claimed nearly the half, Russia and Italy. 

/.B»giiagei.- -The German-speaking nations in their various 
branches and dialects, it we iiielude the Diiteli and the \ 3 'alloons, 
extend in a compact mass along the shores ol the Baltu. and of the 
North Sea, from Memel in the east to a point betw'eeii Cravelincs 
and Calais near the Straits of Dover. On this iiortlu rn line the 
Germans come in contact with the Danes who mliabit the northern 
Jiarts of Schleswig within the limits of the German empire. A Ime 
trom Flensburg south-westward to Joldelund and thonee north¬ 
westward to Hoyer will nearly give the laiundary between the two 
idioms.^ The German-French frontier traverses Belgium Irom west 
to cast, touching the towns of St Oraer, Court rai and Maa.stricht. 

Near Eiipen, south of Aix-la-Chapelle, it turns southward, and near 
Arlon south-east as far as the crest of the Vosges mountains, which 
It follows up to Belfort, traversing there the watershed ot the Rhine 
and the Doubs, In the Swiss territory the line of demarcation 
passes tlirough Bienne, Fribourg, Saanen, Leiik and Monte Ro.sa. 

In the south the Germans come into contect with Rhacto Romans 
and Italians, the former inhabiting the valley of the Vorder-Rhein 
and the Engadine, while the latter have scttlecl on the .southern .slopes 
of the Alps, and are continually advancing up the valley of the 
Adige. Carinthia and Sfytia arc inhabited by German people, except 
the valley of the Dravc towai Is Klagenfurt. Their eastern neigh¬ 
bours there are first the Magyars, then the northern Slavs and the 
Poles. The whole eastern frontier is very much broken, and cannot 
be descrilMSd in a few words. Besides detached German colonies in 
Hungary proper, there is a considerable and compact German (Saxon) ! 
population in Transylvania. The river March is the frontier north ' 
of the Danube from Wessbtirg as far as Brimii, to the north of which 
the German regions begin near Olmiitz, the interior of Bohemia and 
Moravia being occupied by Czechs and Moravians. In these countries 
tlie Slax' language has been steadily superseding the German. In 
the Pru.ssian provinces of Silesia and Posen the eastern parts are 
mixed territories, the German language progressing very slowly 
among the Poles. In Bromberg and Thom, in the valley of the 
Vistuhi, German is prevalent. In West Prussia some parts of the 
interior, and in East ITussia a small region along the Russian frantier, 
arc occupied by Poles (Cassubians in West Prussia, Masurians 4 n 

^ The qnestion, much diirouted between Germans and Danes, is 
exhaustively treated by P. Lauridsen in F. de jessen's La Question 
rf,- Sleswig (Copenhagen, 1906), pp. 114 et seq. 


Berlin .... 

Hamburg . 

Munich 

Dresden 

Leipzig 

Breslau 

Cologne 

Fraiikfort-oii-Main 
Nuremlierg 
Dti.s.seld9ri . 
Hanover . 
Stuttgart . 
Chemnitz . 
Magdeburg 
i Charlottenbiirg 
Essen .... 
Stettin 
Kdnigsberg 
Bremen 
Duisburg . 
Dortmund . 

Halle .... 
Altona 
Stra.s.sburg 
Kiel .... 
Elberfeld . . 

Mannheim . 

Danzig 

Barmen 

Rixdorf 

Gelsenkirchen 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

Schfineberg 

Brunswick 

Posen .... 

Cassel .... 

Bochum 

KarUruhe . 

Crefel* 

Plauen 

Wiesbaden 


State. 

Prussia 
Hamburg 
Bavaria 
Saxon j 

I’nissia 


Bavaria 

Prussia 

Wurttoinbcrg 
Saxon V 
Prussia 


Bremen 

Prussia 


Alsace-Lorraine! 
Prussia 
)» 

Baden 
Prussia 


Brunswick 

Prussia 


Baden 

Pnissia 

SaiWny 

Prussia 


I‘o])ulatioii. 

2,040,148 

*^<>•(,793 

.538,393 

516,996 

502 .. 570 
47''.7.51 

4 -‘ 8,.503 

334,9.51 

294.. Ml 
253,099 
250,032 
249,44,1 
244,405 

240,661 
239,512 
231,396 
224,078 
219,862 
214,953 

192,227 

*75,57.5 

169,899 

168,301 

167,342 
*63,710 
162,682 
162,607 
*59 685 
156,148 
153,650 
>47,037 

143,906 

140,992 

136,423 

137,067 

120,446 

>18,455 

111,200 

1 * 0,347 

105,182 

*00,953 
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Vtnstly of PopylaHon.-fn rfsprci of domitv of population, 
OennBnv witii (lyoo) artg-g and {1905) 200^ inhabitants to the 
Hfiwom iTiile is exwtlef} in Europe only l>y Belgium, Holland and 
/cljgland. Aijarl Irorn the live citio.s. Hamburg, Bremen and 
ljil>eck, tlu* kingdom of Saxony i.s the most, and Mecklenbiirg- 
Strelitz tlu* least, closely peopled state of the empire The most 
thinly iMipulated districts are found, not as might he expected in 
the inoiinhuii regions, bur in some parts of the plains. Eeaving out 
ot account llie small centres, GeiTnanv may be roughly divided into 
fwo thinly and fuo densely jiopulat^'d parts Jn the former division 
has to lie closai'd /ill tlie North CJcnnun plain. Them it is only m the 
valliy;. of the larger navigable rivers and on the southern tasrder 
<it liic plain lluit tlie density exceeds 200 inhabitants per square mile. 
In .some pliices, indeed, it'is lai greater, c.g. at tlie mouths ol the 
lilbe and the Weser, in iiast Holstein, m the delta ot Hie Memeland 
the environs ol I lamhiirg This legion is tairdered on the .south by 
a densely peopled distnrt, the northern boundnry of which rnay be 
flefined by a line from ( olnirg via C as.se! to Munster, for in this part 
there are not (llilv very lertlle district.s, such as the Galdene A tie in 
Thuringia, lint also centres of industry. The iiopulation is thio.ke.st 
m uiiiier .Sile.sia aroujul Ueulhcn (coal-fields), around Itatibor, Nei.sse 
and tValdenbiirg (coal fields), around Zittavi (langdoni of Saxonv). 
in the IClbe valii'y around Dre.sdeu, m the districts of Zwickau and 
[.eipzig as far as the Saale, on the northern slojics of tlie Harz and 
around Hiilefeld in Westplialia. In all these, the density exceeds 
400 inhabitants to the ,s<|ua.re mile, and in the case ol Saxony risc.s 
to 7<jo The third division ol Germuuv eomprises the basin of the 
Danube and Fruneimia, where around Nuremberg, Uamberg and 
Wurztmrg the |)opulation is thickly clustered. The fourth division 
embraces the valleys of the iniper Ivliine and Ncckar and the district 
ol I)ii.s.seIdorf on Uie lowi-r Ixliine. Ill tins last the jiropurtion cx- 
eeed.s 1200 mliabitaats to the square mile. 

There have been great o.scillations in the actual 
emigration by sea. It first exceeded 100,000 .soon after the Fraiico- 
tierinan War (1S72, 126,000), and this occurred again in the years 
1880 to 1892 Germttny lost during these lliirteen years niot'e than 
1,700,1100 mhnbilants liy emigration The total liiiiubcr of t)io.se 
who sailed for tlie United Stales from 1820 lo 1900 may be estimated 
at more tlian 4,.soo,orio. The number of German emigrants to 
Hrazil between 1870 and lyou was about .^J.otio The greater 
number of llie more recent emigrants was from the agiiciillural 
province.s of mirtliem Germnny Vx-sl Pru.ssia, I'asen, I’omer.tiuii, 
Mcrklenimrg, Schleswig Holstein ami Hanover, and sonictiines Um 
eniigration reached i ol the total [xipiihition of these provhices. 
tn subsequent years llie emigration ol iiatiie Germans greatly 
decie.ised and, in loo.^, amounted only to 28,07/; Hut to this 
numhei must he added >84,787 ioreigtiers who lu tliai I’car were 
shipped from German ports (notahly Hamburg ami fironien) to 
dislaut parts (it tlie above given numbers ol purely Gcrmiiii 
eiiiigiants 26,007 sailed lor the United Stales ol America ; 244 to 
Canada; .433 to Hr/izil; 674 to the Argentine Hepublic , 7 toother 
parts of Amern.i; <17 to Africa ; and 84 lo Australia. 

Agriculture .—Despite the enormous ilt'velo]imciil of industries 
nml eommertr, agriculture anil cattle-rearing .still represent 
in (iermany a i'on.sitlerahk portion of its economic wealth. 
Almost two-thirds of the soil is occupied by arable land, pastures 
and meadows, and of the whole area, in 1900, gi was cla.ssed 
as productive. Ot the total area 47-67 “n was oecupied hv land 
under tillage, 0-89% by gardens, 11-02",, by meadow-land, 
5-ot % by pastures, and o-25"(, by vineyards. 'I'lic largest estates 
are found in the Prussian provinces of Pomerania, Posen and 
Saxony,and in East and West Prussia, while in the I’ru.ssian Rhine 
province, in Uaden and Wurtleniberg small farms are the rule. 

The same kinds ot cereal crop.s are cultivated in all parts of ttie 
empire, tint in the .south and west wheat is predominant, and in tlie 
nortli and east rye, oats and harlry. To tliese in some districts are 
added sjielt, Imrkwlu-al, millet, nce-wlu-at, le.sser iqielt ami maize. 
In general the soil is remarkably well rnltiiated The three years’ 
rotation fornierly in use, where autiiniii and .spring-sown grain and 
tallow succeeded eacli other, ha.s now been aliaiidoned. except in 
some districts, where thi system has been modified and improved. 
In .south Germany tlu- .so-called PrucMwcthiel is practised, the fields 


being .sown with grain crops every second year, and with pease or 
beans, grasses, potatoes, turnips, Ac., m the intermediate years. 
In north Germany the mixed Koppdtvirthschnjt is the rule, by whieli 
.system, after several years of grain crops, the ground is for two or 
three seasons in pasture. 

Taking the average of the six years 1900-1903, the crop of wheat 
amount^ to 3,530,033 tons (metric), rye to 9,296,616 tons, barley 
lo 3,102,883 ton.s, and oats to 7,160,883 tons. But, in spite of this 
considerable yield in cereals, Germnni- cannot cover her home 
consumption, and imixirtcd on the average ol the six years 1000- 
UJ05 alimit 4{ million tons of cereals to supply the deficicnry. 
The {Xitato is largely cultivated, not nicrelv .for food, but for di.s- 
tillation into spirits. This manufacture is prosecuted especially in 
<-astom Germany. The number of distilleries throughout the 
German empire was, in 1903 1906, 68,403. The common beet 


( {Bela vulgaris) is largely grown in .some districts for th^roduction of 
sugar, which has greatly increased of recent years. There are two 
centres of the beet sugar production: Magdeburg for the districts 
ITussian Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, Anhalt and Thuringia, 
and Frankfort-on-Oder at the centre of the group Silesia, Brandcn- 
I burg and Pomerania. Flax and hemp are cultivated, though not so 
much as formorly, fur mannractnrc into linen and canvas, and also 
rape seed for the production of oil. The home supply of the tormer 
no longer .suffices tor the native demand. The cultivation of hops 
IS in a very thnvmg condition in the southern states of Germany. 
The soil occupied by hops was estimated in 1905 at 98,000 acres— 
n larger area than in Great Biitain, which had in the same year about 
48,000 acres. The total production of hops was 29,000 tons in 1903, 
and ot this over 23,000 were grown in Bavaria, Wiirttemhurg, Baden 
and Alsace-l-orrame. .Almost the whole yield in hops is consumed 
in the country by the great breweries. 

Tobacco iorms a most productive and profitable object ot culture 
in many districts. The total extent under this crop in 1905 was about 
33,000 acres, of which 43 was in Baden, 12 ‘’,,'1 in Bavaria, 30 <)'„ 
in Prussia, and the rest in Alsace and Hessc-Darmstndt. In the 
north the plant is cultivated principally in Pomerania, Brandenburg 
and East and West Prussia. Of late years the production has some¬ 
what dimini.shcd, owing to the exienaive tobacco mamitaeturlng 
industries of Bremen and Hamburg, winch import almost exclusively 
foreign leaves. 

Uliii, Nuremberg, Qiicdlmburg, Erfurt, Strassbiirg and Giiben 
are famed for tlicir vegetables and garden seeds. Berlin is noted for 
its flower nurseries, the Rhine valley, Wfirttemberg and the Elbe 
valley below Dresden tor fruit, and Frankfort-on-Mam for cider. 

The culture of the vim- is almost confined to southern and western 
Germany, and especially to the Rhine district. The northern limits 
of Its grow'th extend from Bonn in a north-easterly y. 
direction tliroiigli ( assel lo the southern loot of the 
Uaiz, crossing 32^ N. on the Elbe, running then east .some miles to 
the nortli ot tliat parallel, and finally turning sharply tow-ards the 
.south west on ilie Warthe. In the valley of the Saale and Elbe 
(near iJieMlen), and in lower Silesia (between Guben and Griinberg), 
the number ol vineyards is small, and the wunes of inferior (pialitv; 
but along th(- RJiirie Irom Basel to Coblenz, m Alsace, Hntlen, the 
Palatinate and Hesse, and above all m the province of Nassau, the 
lower slopes of the hills -an- literally covered w-ilh vines. Here are 
produced the telebratcd Riidesheimcr, ilochheimei- and Johannis- 
lierger. The i-mesol the lower Main, particularly those of VA'urzhurg, 
arc the best kinds ; those ot the upper Main and the valley of the 
Ncckar are rather inferior. The Moselle wines are lighter and more 
acid lluui those of the Rhine. The total amount produeed in 
Germany is e.stimatcr] at 1000 million gallons,of a value of /a,000,000; 
Alsace-Lorraine turning out 400 millions; Baden, 173; Biivnria, 
AViii-ltemhei-g and llesse logetlier, 300 ; while the remainder, which 
though small in iiuantity is m quality the best, is produced by 
Pntssia. 

The cultivation of grazing lands in Germany has hei-n greatly 
improved ill nxient times and is in a highly prosiierous condition. 

1 he provinces ot Schleswig-Holstein, Pomerania, Danover^^^,^^^^^, 
(especially the mai-sli-lands near the sea) and the grand- 
duchy ot Mccklenhurg - Schwerin are particularly remarkable 
in this respect. The best meadow-lands of Bavana are in the 
province of Franconia and in the outer range of the Alps, and those 
of Saxonv m the Erzgebirge. AViirttemberg, Hesse and 1 huringia 
also yield cattle ol excellent quality. These large cattle-rearing 
centres not only snpiily the home markets but export live stock in 
considerable quantities to England and France. Butter is also 
largely exported to England from the North Sea districts and from 
Schleswig-Holstein and Mecklenburg. The breeding of horses has 
attained a great iierlection. The main centre is in East and West 
ITussia, then follow the marsh district.s on the Elbe and Weser, some 
parts ol Wostplialia, Oldenburg, Lippe, Saxony and upper Silesia, 
lower Bavaria and Alaacc-Ijorraim-. Of the stud iami.s Trakehnen 
m East I'russia and Graditz in the ITiissian province ot Saxony enloy 
a European rcjiutation The aggregate rainibcr ol sheep has shown 
a considerable falling off, and the rearing of them is mostly ennied 
oil only on large estates, the number showing only 9,692,301 in 1900, 
and 7,907,200 m 1904, ns ag-ainst 28,000,000 in i860. As a rule, 
sheep-farming is resorted to where the soil is of mferior quality and 
iiusnitablc tor tillage and the breeding of cattle. Far more atteatiMi 
is accordingly given to sheep-farming in northern and north-eastern 
Germany than in Schleswig-Holstein, Westplialia, the Riiineland 
and .south Germany. The native demand for -wool is not covered by 
the home production, and in this article the export from the United 
Kingdom to Germany is steadily rising, having amounted in 1903 
to a value of /i,691,033, as against ,(742,632 in 1900. The largest 
stock of pigs is in cent^ Germany and Saxony, in Westplialia, on 
the lower Mine, in Lorraine and Hesse. Centra! Germany (especi¬ 
ally Gotha and Brunswick) cxpoi-ts sausages and hams largely, as 
well as Westphalia, but here again considerable importation takra 
place from other countries. Goats are found overyw-here, but especi¬ 
ally in the hilly districts. Poultry fanning H a considerable industry, 
the geese of Himrrania and the fowls of Thuringia and Lorraine being 
in especial favour. Beo-keeping is of considerable importance, 
particularly in north Germany and Silesia. 
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On the whole, despite the prOf,pero)ls condition of llte German 
live-stock farming, the consumption of meat exceeds the amount 
rendered available by home jiroduction, and prices can onlv be kept 
down by a steady increase in the imports from abroad. 

Fisheries. —The Germiui fisheries, long of little importance, have 
been carefully fostered withm recent years. The deeji-wa fishint; 
in the North Sea, tlianks to the exertions of the German fishing league 
I^Dentscher Fischersivereiu) and to government sii]iport, is cxtremelv 
active. Trawlers arc extensively emploveil, and steamers tiring flu- 
catches directly to the large fish markets at Cii-estcmilnde and Altona, 
whence facilities are aflorded by the railways lor the rapid transjiort 
of fish to Berlin and other centres. The lisli mostly caught are cod, 
haddock and herrings, while Heligoland yield.s lobsters, and the 
islands ol I'dhr, .\mnim and Sylt oysters of good (]imiity The 
German Nortli Sea fishing fleet iiniiiliered in us-.j diS boats, with 
an aggregate crew ol 5441 hands. ICqually well developed are flu- 
Baltic fisheries, the cliiel ]iort.s efigaged in which are Daniig. Eckern- 
(ordc, Kollierg and Travemunde. The jiriiicipal catch is haddock 
and herrings. The catch of the North Sea and Baltic fi.sheries in 
i9of> was valued at over / 700,000, exclusive of herrings for salting 
The fisheries do not, however, supply the demand lor tish, and fresh, 
salt and dried fisli is imixirted largely in excess ol the home yield. 

Mines and Minerals. Germany abounds in minerals, and Hu- 
extraordinary industrial development of the country since 1870 is 
largely due to its mineral wealth. Having left France much behind 
in this respect, it now rivals Great Britain and the United States. 

Germany iiroduccs more silvi-i than any other Euroiiean stale, 
and tlie quantity is annu.illy increasing. It is extracted trom tlie 
ores in the mines of Eri-iburg (Saxony), the Harz Mountains, upper 
Silesia, Mer.selnirg, .\ix la-f'liapelle, Wiesbaden and Amslierg 
Gold is found in the .sand of tlie rivers Isar, Inn and Klime, and also, 
to a limited extent, on the Harz. The ijuantity yielded in 1905 was, 
ol silver, alxiut 400 tons ol a value of ^i,(>00,000, and gold, about 4 
tons, valued at about ^5.18,000. 

I.ead is produced in considerable quantities in upper Silesia, the 
Harz Mountains, in the Bni.asian province of Na.ssau, in the Saxon 
Erzgebirge and m the Sauerlaiid. The yield in ipo,-; amounted to 
atiout 153,000 tons, of which zo,ooo tons were exported. 

Copjjer IS found principally in the Mansfeld district ol the Prussian 
province of Saxony ami near Amsherg in the Sauerland, the ore 
j’ielfling ,51,71,3 tons in 1905, of which 5000 tons were exiiorted. 

Ahout'go %' of the zinc produced iu Europe is yielded by Belgium 
and Germany. It is mostly found in ujiper Silesia, arouml Beutheii, 
and in tin- di.stnets of tViesbadeu anil .-\ix-la Cluqu-lle. In 190,5 
noie.ss than 198,000 Ions ol block zinc were jiroduced, of wliielt 16,300 
tons were exixirted. 

Of other minerals (with the exceptuins of coal, iron and sail treated 
below) nickel and antimony .are found in the upper 1 larz ; cohalt in 
the hilly districts ot He.sse and the Saxon Erzgebirge ; arvnie in the 
Riesengehirge ; (inicksih-er in the Sauerland and m the spurs of the 
Saarhnicken coal IdlK ; grafihite in Bavaria ; )iori-.elain clay in 
Saxony and Silesia ; amber along tlie whole Baltic coast ; and lime 
and gypsuiii in almost all jiarts. 

Coal-mining ajipears to Iiave been first practised ui tin- 14th eenturv 
at Zwickau (Sa.sony) and on the Ruhr, There are six large eoal- 
^ , fields, oecupying an area of about 3f)0() sq. in., of which 
the most important occiipie.s the hasm of the Ruhr, it.s 
extent being estimated at 2800 sq. in. Here there are more tlian 
60 beds, of a total thickness ol 150 to zoo It. oi eoal ; and the amount 
in the j)it.s has been estimated at 4.5,000 millions of tons. Smaller 
fields arc found near Gsiiahriiek, I'bhenhiiren and Mindcn, and a 
larger one near Aix-la-Cluipelle. The Sa.ar coal-field, within the 
area enclosed by tlie rivers Saar, Nalie and Blies (460 sq. ni.), is of 
great importance. The thickness ol 8n beds amounts to 2.50 It,, 
and the total ma.ss of coal is estimated at 45,400 niillion tons. The 
greater iiart of the basin belongs to Pnissm, the re.sl to Lorraine. 
A still larger field exists in the upper Silesian tasin, 01, the liorder- 
land between Austria and Poland, containing about 50,000 million 
tons. Beutlien i.s the chief eeiitre. The Silesian eoal-lields have a 
second centre in Wahlenhurj east of the Ric.sengebirge. The Saxon 
coal-fields stR-tcIi eastwards tor some miles from /.wickan. lleposits 
of less consequence arc found in upper Bavaria, upper Franconia, 
Baden, the Harz and elsewhere. 

The following table .shows the rapidly increasing development 
of the coal production. That of lignite is added, the provinces o[ 
Saxony and Brandenburg being rich in this product: - 

Production Of Coal and Lignite. 


This production permits a considerable export ol coal to the west 
and south of the empire, but the distance from tlic coal-fields to 
the German coast is such that the import of Britisli coal cannot yel 
be dispensed with (1903, over 7,000,000 tons). Besides this, from 
7,000,000 U) 8,000,000 toils of lignite come annually from Bohemia 
In north Germany jjeat is also of imixirtaiice as a iuel: the area ol 
the peal moors in Prussia is estimated at 8000 sq. m., ol whicli zooo 
are iii the nortli of Hanover. 

The iron-fields of Germany fall into three main groups : those ot 
the lower Rhine and Wostijhalia, of w hieh Dortmund and Uiibseldort 
are tlie centres ; those ol Eorrame and the Saar ; and tho.se of upjier 
Silesia. The output of the ore has enormously increased of recent 
yeai-s, and the production of pig iron, as given for 1903, animintisl 
to 10,875.000 tons of a value of ifz8,900.000. 

C>ermauy po.sscs.ses ahuiiilinl sail deposits. The actual production 
not only covers tlie home consumplioii, hut also allows a yearly 
iiicrea.sing exiiorlation, esiiecially to Russia, Austria anil Si-andiiiavia. 
file pruvmecs of Saxonv and llanover, with Thuringia aiiil .-Vnlinlt, 
produce half the w-uuli- aniomil. \ large salt-\Ark is louiid at 
Sfrzalkowo (Posen), and smaller ones near Dortmuml, Lippsladt 
anil Minilen (Westiilialia). In south Germany salt uhounils most 
m WurlLi-iiiberg (liall, Heilbronn, Rottwi-il) ; tlie priilcqial Bavarian 
works are at Ltie loiit of the Alps iieai Lreilassiug auil Roseiilu-im. 
lle,sse and Baden, lain uue and the uppei I’alatmate have also salL- 
j works. The total )’U.-lil of mined salt aiiiouiiti-d in 1905 to 0,209,000 
tons, iiu-luilmg 1,105,000 tons of rix-l salt. The jnoduction has 
made great advance, having in 1850 Ix-en onl\ 5 luillioii i w ts 

I Manujarlures .—In no other rmintry of the woriil has the 

; manufacturing indiisti-)' made such rapid strides within recent, 
; years as in Germany. This extraordinarj develojimenl of 
\ industrial energy embraces ])raclically all classes of nianiiluclured 
I articles. In a general wiiv the chief manufactures may tie 
I geographically distributed ns follows. Pnissia, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Daviifia and Saxonv are the chief seats ot the iron manufacture. 

I Steel i,s produced in Rhenish J'russia. Saxonv is pR-dominant 
' in the production oi textile.s, though Silesia and Westjihalia 
manufacture linen, {'ottnn goods are largely producerl in 
Harlen, llavaria, Msaee-Lorraine and VViirttemberg, woollens 
and worsteds in .Saxony and the Rhine province, silk in Rheni.s-Ii 
Prussia (Elherfeld), Al.sace and Haden. Glass and iioreeltiin 
are largely jirodueetl in Bavaria : laee in Saxony ; tobacco 
in Bremen and Hamburg ; chemicals in the J’russian province 
of Saxony ; watches in Saxony (Glashutte) and Nuremberg; 
toys in Bavaria ; gold and silver filagree in Berlin and A.schaflfon- 
btirg ; and beer in Bavaria and Prussia. 

It is peiluqi.s more m ivsiieel ol its iron iiidiisli-y than ol its other 
manufactures that Gi-imaiiy has atfaini-il a leading ]iosilion m the 
markets of tin- worUl. Its chief centres are in Westplialia 
and die Klimu provmre (i-iu/ rotet hide), m uppei Silesia, 
in Alsace-lairrameaiul in Saxony. G 1 tlie total production 
ol pig non in 1005 amounUng to over 10,000,000 (on.s, more than the 
hall was ]irodiiced in tlie Riiineland and Westphalia. Huge blast 
furnaces are in eonsticnl activity, anil the output of rollc-cl iron and 
steel IS coiislaiitly meu-asmg In flu- latter the greatest advoiiii- 
lias been made 'I'lie greater part of if is pjoduei-d at 01 
around E.s.sen, where are the famous Krupp works, and Bochum. 
Many .states have been tor a considerable time sujiplietl by Kriqip 
with steel guns and hattleshiir plates. The export ol steel (railway) 
rails and bridges from this part is steadily on the increase. 

Hardware also, ilie production of which is centred in Solingi-ti, 
Heilbronn, ICsslmgeu, Ac., is largely exiKirted. Germany stands 
.second to Great Britain in the inanulacture ol inaohmea and engines. 
There are in many large cities of north Germany extensive eslabhsh- 
ments for this purpose, hut the, industry is not limited to the large 
cities. In agriciiltiir.-il machinery Germany is a serious competitor 
with England. The locomotives and wagons tor the German railways 
are almost exclusively built in Germany ; and Russia, as well as 
Austria, receives large supplies of railway iilant from German works. 
In shipbuilding, likewise, Germany is practically independent, 
yards having been estublishuil for the coiistructioii ol the largest 
vessels. 

Before 1871 the piXKluction of cotton fabrics in hrance 
exceeded that in Germany, but as the cotton uianufncturi 


Year. 

|... 

j Quantilic‘i».j 

Coal. 

1 Value. 

j HaiuLs. 

[ Ouantilies.j 

Lignite, 
j Value. 

Hands. 


! MUl. Tons. 

I Mill. Mks. 


Mill. Tons. 

Mill Mks. 


1871 

*9*4 

I 2t8'4 

1 r ■ ■ 

8-S 1 

Z6-2 


i88t 

487 

1 25i'3 

l80,ouo 

12*8 

.38-1 

25,000 

189! 

737 

! 589-.5 

^ 283,000 

20*5 

34-2 

,35.7«*o 

1890 

10I-6 

789-6 

‘ 370,000 

' .34-2 

78-4 

44,700 

IQOO 

109*3 1 

q66-l 

! 414,000 

4 t >*3 

98-3 

50,000 

1905 

121*2 1 

Io.|q‘Q 

490,000 

52 -.S 

122*2 ; 

32,800 


is pursued largely in Alsace, the hahince is now cottoa 

against the former country. In 1903 then- . 
were alioiit g.ooo.oito spindleii in Germany. Tlie nxtllei 
export of the giKiils manufactured amounted m 
this year to an estimated value of ^19,600,000. Cotton 
spinning anil weaving are not confined to one district, but 
arc prosecuted in Ufiper Alsace (Mtilliausen, Gebwcilcr, 
Colmar), in Saxony (Zwickau, Chemnitz, Ami.ibi-rg), in 
Silesia (Breslau, Ei<%Bit% in the Rhine province (Dussel- 
dorf, Munster, Cologne); in Erfurt and Hanover, m 
Wiirtti-nilierg (Kcutlingen, Cannsfatt), in Baden, Bavaria 
(.\ugsburg, Bamberg, Bayreuth) and in the Palatinate. 
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Altlioiigii Germany prodnccs wool, Hax and liemp, the home pro¬ 
duction ot these materials is not sufhcient to meet the demand of 
manulactiires, and large rpiantities of them have to be imjiorted. 
In i«<)5 almost a million persons (half ol them women) were employed 
111 this branch of industry, and in iSoy the value ol the cloth, buckskin 
and rtaimel manufacture was estimated at ^18,000,000. The chief 
■seat, of this manufacture are thi' Rhenish districts of Aix-la-Cliapelle, 
Diiren, Eiipen and f,eiine]), Brandenburg, Saxony, Silesia and lower 
Liisfttia, the chief centres m this groiiji being Berlin, Cottbus, Sprem- 
l>erg, Sagan and Sommerfeld. 

'nie manufacture of woollen and half-woollen drc.ss materials 
centres mainly in Saxony, Silesia, the Rhine jirovince and in Alsace. 
I'lirniture covers, table covers and plush are made in Elberfeld and 
('liemiutz, in Westplialia and the Rhine province (notably in Elber¬ 
feld and ifarmen): shawls in Berlin and the Bavarian Vogtland ; 

I .irpets in Berlin, Barmen and Silesia. In the town of Scliiniedeberg 
111 tlie last district, as al.so in Cottbus (Lu.satia), oriental jiatterns are 
successfully imiiated 'I'lie chief seats of the stocking manufacture 
are Chemnitz and Zwickau in Saxony, and Apolda m Thuringia. 
Tfie export of woollen goods from Germany in 1005 amounted to 
a value of /i 3,000,000 

\llhough linen was formerly oni' of fier most imporlant articles of 
inamilacture, Germany is now lell far Itehind in tliis industry by 
Gri-at Britain, France and Aiisina Hungary. This branch of textile 
maiiiifacfiire lias its princi|ial centres in Silesia, Westjilialia, Saxony 
and Wiirltemberg, while Hirschborg m Silesia, Bielefeld in Westplialia 
and Zittau in Saxony are noted lor the excellence <il their jirodnctions. 
The goods manufactured, now no longer, as formerly, coarse m tex¬ 
ture, vie witli the finer and more delicate fabrics of Belfast. In the 
ti'xtile indirstiyfor fiax and Iicmp there were, in HKn;, 'Z76,iioo fine 
spindles, zz,3oo hand-looms and 17,000 power-looms in ojieratioii, 
and, m luoj, linen and jute materials were exported ot an estimated 
valiii' ot over ,£2,000,000. Tlie jnie manufacture, the principal 
centies of winch are Berlin, Bonn, Brunswick and Hamburg, has of 
late aftamed considerable dimensions. 

Raw silk can scarcely l>e reckoned among the products of the 
eminre, and the annual demand has thus to lie provided for liy 
imjiortation. The main centre of tlie silk industry is Crefeld and its 
neighbourhood ; then come Ellierfeld and Barmen, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
as well as Berlin, Bielefeld, Chemnitz, Stuttgart and the district 
amuiid Miilhntisen in Alsace. 

The manufacture of pajier is prosecuted almost everywhere in the 
eininre. There wore lozo mills in operation in l8qj, and the exports 
„ in 11J03 amounted to more than £3,700,000 sterling, as 

^ ' against imports of a value of over £71)0,000. 'I'he manu- 
t.ietiire is earned on to the largest extent m the Rhine province, in 
Saxony and in Silesia. Wall pajiers are producerl chiefly in Rlienish 
I'nissia, Berlin and Hamburg; the finer sorts of letter-paper in 
Berlin, I-eipzig and Nuremberg ; and printing pajier (especially foi 
liooks) in I,ei]izig, Berlin and Frunkforl-on-Maiti. 

The chief scat of the leather industry is llesse-narmsladt, in 
winch Mainz .and Worms produce excellent material. In I’russia 
i talhtr f^^toBes are hi operation in the Rhino province, in 

We.stphalia and Sile.sia (Brieg). Bool and .shoe manu 
laetiires are carried cm everywhere ; Imt the liest goods are produced 
by Mainz and Birmasens. Gloves for export are extensively made in 
Wiirttemberg, and Oflenbach and A.schatfenimrg are renowm-d for 
fancy leather wares, such as piir.ses, .satchels and the like. 

Berlin and Mainz are celebrated for the manufacture of fnriiilnre ; 
Havana for toys; the Black Forest for clocks; Nuremtierg tor 
pencils; Berlin and Frankfort-on-Main for various perfumes; and 
Cologne for the famous eau-de-Cologne 

Tlie licetroot sugar mannfactiire i.s very considerable. It centres 
mainly m the ITiissiaii province ot Saxony, where Magdeburg i.s tlie 
SuM*r. ‘^**'‘'* "'^'■*‘<'.1 * 0 '' •he whole of Germany, in Anhalt, Bruns 
wick and Silesia. The niimlier of lactones w'as, in roc»5, 
37(1, .and the amount of raw sugar and moia.sseK produced amounted 
to z.bas.SJi metric tons, and of refined sugar 1,711,063 tons. 

Beer i.s produced throughout tlie wliole of Germany. Tlie pro- 
ilnetlon is relatively greatest in Bavaria. Tlie HrausUvncehicI 
B«r district) embraces all the states forming the 

Zollverein, with the exception of Bavaria, Wiirttemlierg, 
Baden and AIsace-Eorraine, in which countries the excise duties are 
separately collected. Tlie total number of breweries in the l»eer 
excise district wa.s, in 1005- iijofi, jyqj, which produced 1017 million 
gallons ; in Bavaria nearly 6000 breweries with 392 million gallons ; 
in Baden over 700 breweries with 68 million gallons; in Wiirttein- 
lierg over 5000 lireweries with 87 million gallons ; and in Alsace- 
Lorraine 0.1 breweries with alioiif 20 million gallons. The amount 
brewed per head of the population amounted, in igoj, roughly to 
ifKj imperial pints in the excise district; to 450 in Bavaria ; 280 in 
Wiirttemlierg: 260m Baden ; and 122 in Ahsace-lorratne. It may 
l>e remarked that the lieer brewed in Bavaria is generally ol darker 
colour than that produced in other states, and extra strong brews 
are ex|iortcd largely into the Ix-cr excise district and abroad. 

Commerff .—The rapid development of German trade dates 
from the ZoUvtrein (rustoms union), under the special rules 
and regulations of which it is administered. Tlie Zollverein 


emanates from a convention originally entered into, in 1828, 
between Prussia and Hesse, which, subsequently joined by the 
Bavarian customs-league, by the kingdom of Saxony and the 
Thuringian states, came into operation, as regard.s the countries 
concerned, on the ist of January 1834. With progressive 
territorial extensions during the ensuing fifty years, and embrac¬ 
ing the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, it hud in 1871, when the 
German empire was founded, an area of about 209,281 sq. m., 
with a population of 40,678,000. The last important addition 
was in Octolier 1888, wlien Hamburg and Bremen were in¬ 
corporated. Included within it, besides the grand-duchy of 
Luxemburg, are the Austrian communes of Jungholz and 
Mittelherg ; while, outside, lie the little free-port territorie.s 
of Hamburg, Cuxhavcn, Breinerhnven and Geesterniinde, 
Heligoland, and small portions of the districts of Constance 
and Waldshut, lying on the Baden Swiss frontier. Down to 
J879 Germany was, in general, a free-trade country. In this 
year, however, a rigid protective .system was introduced by the 
Zolltarifgesetz, since modified by the commercial treaties between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switzerland and Belgium, 
of the ist of February 1892, and by a customs tariff law of the 
25th of December 1902. The foreign commercial relations 
of Germany were again altered by the general and conventional 
customs tariff, which came into force on the ist of March 1906. 
The 7 ,olltarifge.setz of the 15th of July 1879, while rc.strieting 
the former free import, imposed considerable duties. Exempt 
from duty were now only refuse, raw products, scientific instru¬ 
ments. ships and literary and artistic objects; forh -foiir articles 
—notably beer, vinegar, sugar, herrings, cocoa, suit, fish oil-s, 
ether, alum and soda--were unaffected by the change, while 
duties were henceforth levied upon a large number of articles 
I which had previously lieen admitted duty free, such as pig iron, 
machines and locomotives, grain, building timber, tallow, horses, 
cattle and sheep ; and, again, the tariff law further increased 
the duties leviable upon numerous other articles. Export dutie.s 
were abolislied in 1865 and transit dues in 1861. The law under 
which Great Britain enjoyed the “ most favoured nation treat¬ 
ment ’■ expired on the 31st of December 1905, but its provisions 
were continued by the Bmdesral until further notice. The 
averajfe value of each article is fixed annually in Germany under 
I the direction of the Imperial Statistical Oflficc, by a commission 
of experts, who receive information from chambers of commerce 
and other sources. There are separate valuations for imports 
and exports. The price fixed is that of the good.s ut the moment 
of cro.ssing the frontier. For imports the price does not include 
customs duties, cost of transport, insurance, warehousing, &c,, 
incurred after the frontier is pas.sed. For exports, the price 
t includes all chargc.s within the terrilor)', but drawbacks and 
I bounties are not taken into account. The (juantities are deter¬ 
mined according to obligator)' declarations, and, for imports, 
the fiscal authorities may actual!) weigh the goods. J'or 
packages an official tax is deducted. The countries whence 
goods are imported and the ultimate destination of exports arc 
registered. The import dues amounted in the year 1906, the 
first year of the revised tariff, to about £31,639,000, or about 
los. sd. per head of population. 

Statistics relating to the foreign trade of the Empire are necDS.s,arily 
confined to comparatively recent times. The quantitic.s of such 
imjiorted articles as are liable to duty liave, mcieed, been known 
for many years ; and in 1872 official tahle.s were compiled showing 
the value lioth of imports and of exports. But when the re.sults 
of these tables proved the importation to be very much greater 
than the exportation, the conviction arose that the valuation of the 
exports was erroneous and below the realit)'. In 1872 the value of the 
imports was placed ut £173,400,000 and that of Ihe exports at 
£124,700,000. In iQoj the figures were—imports, £371,000,000, 
and exports, £292,000,000, including precious metals. 

Table A following shows the classification of good.s adopted 
before the tariff revision of iqo6. From 1907 a new classification 
has been adopted, and the change thus introduced is so great 
tliat it is impossible to make any comparisons between the 
statistics of years subsequent to and preceding the year 1906. 
T'able B show.s imports and exports for 1907 and 1908 according 
to the new classification adopted. 



COMMERCE] 


GERMANY 




Tahi.e Classes of Imports and Exports, ,goj. 


Refuse. 

Cotton and cottons . , 

Lead and l)y-prodiicts . , . , 

Brush and sieve makers' goods ] 

Drugs, chemists’ and oilmen's 

colours. 

Iron and iron goods ■ . , . 

Ores, precious metals, asbestos] A-c, 
Idax and other vegetalilc spinning 
materials except cotton . . 

Crain and agricultural iiroducu ! 

Glass. 

Hair, feathers, bristles .... 

Skins. 

Wood and wooden wares 

Hops. 

Instruments, madiines, ikc. 

Calendars. 

Caoutchouc, &c.] 

Clothes, body linen, milhiierv 
Copper and cojiper goods . " . 

Hardware, de. 

Leather and leathei goods . 

Linens. 

tianilles. 

I.iterary and works of an . 
Groceries and coiiteetionery 
Fats and oils . . . 

Hiper goods. 

h'lirs. 

l-’etroleiim. 

Silks and silk goods. 

Soap and iierfiimes ... 

I ’laying cards. 

Stone goods. 

Coal, lignite, coke and peat 
Straw and hemp goods , 

'I'ltr, pitch, resin. 

.\ninials,and anmiiil products . 
Earthenware goods . 

Cattle. 

Oilcloth. 

Wools and woolli'ii textiles 
Zinc and zinc goods . , , . 

I'm and japanned goods . . 

Goods insiitliciently declared , 


Import. 
J.b 4 HS, 75 o : 

< 3 g 0 ,.tix) ' 
102,400 ' 

I 5 i 8 yt>, 9 (xi I 
.t, 150 , 51 x 1 ; 
28 , 8 ) 4,050 

t), 7 g 4 ,T(M> I 

.W,130,21x1 ' 

3 , 2 rS, 0 (xi 
18 , 065,500 ' 
10 ,( 140,850 
■' 13 . 1.50 
4 . 3 ,")i,,'ioo 
34,300 
7 , 37 d, 0 <s> 
730,000 
f>,- 73,4 00 

3 >.V> 7 t 9 ,')U 
1,7 y). 100 

1 1,1 sn 

41 , 446,400 
f 2,y 0,600 
1 , 086,81 )0 
' 265,700 
.5.0^6,600 
6 , 5 -J 3 ,.V>o 
151,000 I 
400 

2 , 822,000 I 
lo,i50,»Soo ’ 
561,650 
'2,50^,.^rH) [ 
0,626,200 ' 
.<<>1,650 
11 , 566,200 I 

’ 43 >LV> ' 
25 , 21 ) 0,200 
682,250 : 
L 77 H.’i 5 " ! 


E.sport. 

ii, 170,200 , 
2Z,iM9.txx) 
g7y,4<x> ; 

5*5.45« 

I 

23 , 140,250 I 
33 ,‘^'>,400 : 
4 , 8110,450 I 

G 235 , 7 <s> ‘ 
7,44(1,5'"' ! 
-,743,400 ; 

1 , 848,150 1 

4,54»,45o : 
6 , 056,150 
2,I55,^x>o 
J 7 , 8 <> 8 , 2 J )0 

74,7‘X' , 
4 , 616,400 
7 ,,i 2 i,oy> I 
H),y>7,o5<> 

12,610,550 ; 

6/><>5,5oo 

1,004,950 > 

4^»350 i 
6 , 025 , 5 <K.) I 
17 , 585,000 j 
2 , 6 JI,<hU) ! 
7 , 158,800 ‘ 

720.200 
> 32 , ^00 

K, 88 t>,ooo 

768.200 ' 
18 , 450 . 

2 ,T 10,550 I 
r 5 i<«j 6 , 45 <> j 
262,KX) j 
854,i<hj ! 
5 < 10,700 ! 

I 

725,100 1 
177,500 1 

2T,5(>2,900 I 
2 ,^ 15,600 
744 ,iix> 
8o<'>,50o I 


Total 


! 1^284,626,900 


J 


TablIv B. C/asses 0/ Impoyts and Expertise and 


I-- 

Groups ot Articles. 


Imports. Kxpuit.s. j 

\ahiP in/looo. Value* in ^io<x:). | 
1907. j<}o8.‘ i<)07. j 1908.^ ! 


Agricultural ;ind forest jiro- ' 

ducc -. 

Agricultural produce •< 
Colonial produce and sub 
stitutes for the same 
Southern fruit and truit 

peel. 

Forest produce 

Resins. 

Animals and animal jiro- 

diicts -. 

Hides and skins 
Meat, oil, sugar, lievcragcs 
Mineral and lo.ssi! raw ma¬ 
terials, mineral oils . 
Earths and stoufh 
Ores, slag, cinders 
Mineral fuel .... 
Mineral oils and other 
fossil raw materials . 
Coal-tar, coal-tar oils 



1 2 ^ 5 , 3 ^ 2 


; 102.954 


12,528 

3,214 ■ 

5,262 

28,166 

26,299 

8,216 ' 

8,209 

^3,283 i 

61.744 

16,420 1 

I 7 , 6 c)() 


20,404 

47 .. 87.3 

4 . 5 ,.MO 

6,541 

7.5 ti 

16,465 , 

>5,451 

i(>,«y 5 

14,410 

7,168 

7,2oy 

5O6 : 

428 


45 , 74 <> ■ 

.50,3114 

lo, j6y ; 

15,168 

84 : 

1 

108 

20 

Zf 

4 ,o^i <3 1 

3,467 

2,500 ■ 

z,. 3 Z 5 

4,607 ! 

4,676 

.5.383 1 

5,453 

-0,284 , 

20,048 

i 

'26,i()6 

26,208 

3,250 i 

3,006 

1, 4«7 : 

1,206 

I <>7445 i 

20,020 

.'558! 

491 

1,506 ! 

1,485 


^ Brovrsional figures only. 

“ Excluding vegetable and animal textile materials. 
* Excluding vegetable textile materials. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

(-rouixs of .Vrtidc-.^,. 

\ alue in ;tiooo. 

Value in 

£1000, 


1907. 

' 1908.* 

i(>07. 1 

1908.^ 

(diunucal aiul piiiinna 





ceutical products, colour*. 
Chetmciil ])rmuirv m.Uc- 

14,784 

; 14,8.50 

[ 

28,116 

26,845 

riai*,, acids, .silU^ . 

Colouis and dvcing ma- 

< 1,226 

9.550 

9 ,( i() I 

4,83-' 

terials . 

951 

' 87.* 

11 .(MO 

10,518 

Varnish, lacijuer 

Ether, alcohol not m- 

189 

i 

2o(> 

221 

cliuled clsewht'ic, cssi,’u ' 

tiul oils, iitTluiiii'i V and 


1 



cosmetu'.s .... 

I.<179 

1,918 

1,1 18 

1,004 

Artificial manures 

99 -i 

1 i,OOI 

1|<<M 

1.2 y) 

Explo.sive.s (>l all kmd;. . 
Other chemical and phm- 

j W> 

7*1 

1 

!,(.i = 

1,2(h> 

maceutical products 
Auinidl and vegetable tex- 

1,561 

' I >270 

2,58(1 

2,765 

flic imilcriuK anti «,y-cs 

tliereol ... 

1 ) 8 , 54(1 

<>-•,105 

785.8(> 

7 ‘^ W t 

Silk and sdk goods 


L<. 7 <M 

•3,3-4 

• • . <(’4 

Wool . .... 

)),26ti 

31,195 

27,114 

=4,1)18 

1'uworkeu wool . 

19.975 

19 , <00 

=,647 ■ 

2,5(9 

Worked wool 

4,625 

, 4 , 1)61 

3.799 

3.393 

Wares ot spun \\ik )1 

K,()()<) 

(|,U2S 

20,(}()8 

iH,i/,4 

( otfou .... 

(8,.54 1 

i-l. 4.56 

2 <),oo 4 

2(1,201 

UnwoiUed cotton 

Z 7 . 7('.5 

2(),I(i7 

3.-’94 

=.487 

Worked lottoii , 

tjKo 

ilSo 

«>J2 

8(H 

(ottouw.nes 

51,858 

7..138 

= 4 , 8=8 

22.324 

Other veg( table U \ltle 

materials 

11I.7H) 

10.^ 1 1 

6777 

3.4; • 

Huworked 

7 ,«' 2 i 

7,8)1) 

1,!25 ‘ 

l,2J i 

Worked. 

!()(> 


i=i! 

• 37 

Waie.s llieieol 

Leather and leathei w.ue.s, 

2,(185 

2,425 

=,.531 

= ,i =4 

lurrier.s’ warex 

6,(.1)5 (1,457 

10,778 

' 7.8 3,5 

Leatlier. 

V ,058 

' 2,804 

7..503 

8, )2ii 

I .eatliiT Wiirex .... 

I, i.i'Z 

1,176 

4,016 

.3,867 

iMirriers’w.ires 

2,(mi8 

2,072 

5 »^.i 7 1 

5 ,()lfj 

( aoutchouc w.ires . 

("14 

' 7 .M 

2, 3=8 1 

2 .32s 

Wales of soft e.ioulthotu 

()’(t 

7 3.5 

I,( 11)4 

1 

1 . 7 ^ 3 

Hardened caoiitchoiu and 



wnrOxS thoieol 

Wares of animal or \egetabie 

-4 

19 

6.34 ' 

(lo.: 

niatcriiil for carving m 





moulding. 

-’..148 

= ,<)(.8 

4,2(>o 

*1. 1.3 • 

\\ ooden wares . 

854 

7 (") 

1 . 7<’7 

J /)f>() 

rapei, Cardboard and w.oes 

thereof . 

< wy 

1,205 

9 . 34-5 

9,1 M 

Books, ])ictuies, paintings . 
Earthenware .... 

1 , 99 ^ 
4(7 

2,056 

377 

4.967 

5 .-'^4 

4.765 

4,61= 

(»Ias.s and glas.sware 
rrecious metals and wares ' 

747 

728 

5,671, 

5 iM 9 

thereof . 

> b-wi 

= 1 ,= 4.3 

18,(129 

6,858 

Gold. 

11.(»!() 

• 9,295 : 

1 S.8«i8 

(),i 51 

(•old . . ... 

11,184 

‘8,87.) 

1 •,<71 

= , 8.)7 

(jold W.lff'S . 

43 = 

4=2 

4,8=7 

3,254 

Silver. 

i,6()5 

1,448 ' 

2,731 ' 

2.707 

Silver ... 

‘,4 34 

1,716 

1,2< >6 

1,418 

Silver wartLs . . 

[la.se metal.s uiid waies [ 

= 31 

232 ' 

i.. 5=.5 ' 

1 ,28(j 

thereof.i 

26,0 ^ 5 

2(»,5<j8 

57.146 ■ 

58,845 

Iron and iron wares 

Ihg iron (including mm- 

5 » 0 O 3 

4,47= 

38,849 1 

40,162 

malleable alloys) . , I 

1,601 

912 

466 , 

905 

Iron wares .... 
-Aluminium and aliinii- ■ 

4,302 

3,560 

. 37,433 

, 3 '>, 25 " 

nium wares . . . i 

.M6 

4 f )3 

568 

275 

Raw aluminium . . i 

. 5=4 

43 3 

I 52 ' 

77 

Aluminium wares . 

^7 

20 

216 ' 

146 

Lead and lead wares . 

1,4.38 

1,484 

</45 

485 

Raw lead (including 

wa.ste).1 

1,4=7 ! 

1,470 

.525 

568 

l^ad ware.s . . . . [ 

7 1 

14 ■ 

420 

417 

Zinc and zinc ware.s . 

7=7 

847 

2,433 : 

2,481, 

Raw 2mc (including 

waste). 

706 : 

8=5 


1,784 

Zinc wares .... 

= i 1 

22 

8021 

765 

1 in and tin wiire.c 

Raw tin (mcliidmg i 

= ,405 

2,629 

I, jHo 

1,256 

waste). 

= , 3.57 , 

2,581 

7«7 

()HH 

Tin ware.s. 

48 

4 « 

593 

548 

Nickel and nickel ware.s . ■ 

40 <\, 

.MO 

246 . 

248 

Raw nickel . . . . | 

375 ! 

J =7 

J ()0 , 

2.33. 


* lYovisional figures only. 





























GERMANY 


[COMMERCE 


Imjx)rts. 


l*]xports. 


(iioupw of .Vrtkio!*- 


Niclvd wau's 

I Copper und copper wares 
Ilaw coppti Oricludiug 
t:()pi)«T com, l>ra.s.s, 
tombac, I've.) , 

Cof)pcr wares 
Instru meats ol j)ivcision . 
Machinery, vehicles 
I Machinery. 


' Value in liooa. 

Value in £ 1000. 1 

1907- 

IIKjS.' 

1907. 

1908.^ j 


13 

80 

65 ■ 

13.801 

15,088 

7.998 

8,470; 

12,995 

14,192 

2,204 

1,014 

8uH 

S,,(, 

5.794 

h, 45 <' , 

813 

S «5 

4*877 

4,982 

7,00,1 

.5,489 

33.117 

.14,853 ’ 

4 ,(>()() 

3,451 

19,041 

2(1,684 j 


Groups of Articles. 


1 ElectrO'techmcal products 
' Vehicles and vessels . 
Fireanns, clocks, musical 
instruments, toys . 
Clocks and watches . 
Musical iastrumcali' . 
Toys. 


imports. i Exports. 
Value in ;^iooo. | \ alue in ;^iooo. 


ih'ovisionul figures only. 


! 1907. 1 

iqo8.‘ 1 

1907. 1 

1908.' j 

1 4 >i ' 

•‘5’ 

8,227 ! 

9,107 ' 

! 2,562 1 

2.587 

' 5,849 1 

1 

4,862 ' 

; U 732 

1 , 4'24 

8,704 

; 7 . 5'''5 

1 1.382 ’ 

1,134 

I,20<i 

7,210 

'223 

170 

, 3 .' 7 b 

2,780 

, 30 

35 

3,949 

3,273 

j 442,Ob3j 420,630 

, 349,114 

1 3.16,347 


'llu- loIlov*ng table .shows the commercial intercourse in imports and export.*-, exclusive of bullion and com, between Germany 

and the chief countries of the world in 1905, 1906 and 3907. 


(ountry. 


lielgiuni 

Denmark 

Franci* .... 
United Kmg(l<un 
Italy .... 
Nfftherl.iijils 
.^uat^i,l-llung,•^ \ 

Hiimaiii.i 

Kussia .... 
Swciilcn .... 
Hwitzcrlanil . 

^)aiii .... 
Britisli Soiilh .Mnca 
Dominion ol fimail.i 
New Zcitl.ind . . 

I 3 nti..!li \\>sl Africa 
11ritif.li Iinli.i . 

Dntcii Imlios . 

.\i«entini'Kojmlilic 
Brazil .... 
Chile .... 
tfnited Stales 

Commonwealth of Austr.ili.i 


' [leli’imn 
I Uenin.irk 

; France .... 

[ tlnited Kingdom 
Italy .... 
Netherlands . 

I Norway 

j Austria-Hungary . 

I Rutiianiu 

Russia .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . 

Spam .... 
British South Africa 
Dominion of Canada 
Now Zealand . 

Turkey .... 
British India . 

, China .... 
j Japan .... 

Aigentinc Republic 
! Brazil .... 
Chile .... 
United States 

Commonwealth of Australia 



Imports. 





2905- 1 

IQOO. ' 

>007. 

V, 1 

Percentage | 


I-’ereeiitage ! 


Percentage 1 

Value 

of 

Value 

of ; 

Value 

of I 

in 

Germany's ! 

in 

Germany’s 

in 

Germany’s ! 

jflooo. 

Total 1 

£1000. 

Total 

■fiooo. 

Total i 


Imports. 1 


Imports. 


1 mports 

13.430 1 

3-8 

M,.U5 j 

3-6 

'4,586' 

3-4 

5,98(' ! 

17 

(), U>2 ! 

T-6 

6.050 

1-4 

'9,772 1 

5'^-’ 

21,106 

.5-4 

22,302 

5-4 

35i.12<> 

lO'I 

40,5.11 i 

K)'3 

48,014 

II'2 

">.3.5<> 1 

3 

11,851 

3 

14,010 

3’.I 

J 2,077 

3 

11,864 

.1 

11,187 

2-6 

3<'.974 

104) 

39,814 

lO'J 

39,9.19 

9*3 

4,508 1 

'M 

5,774 

’•5 

7,365 

17 

47,Hi() 

i;pO 

52,.52K 

I3'4 

54,447 

127 

.5,887 ' 

'•7 

7,159 

1*9 

8,457 

2 

8 ,980 J 

2*6 

10,05*} 

'2-0 

10,366 

2-4 

5.7-12 

fO 

7,.^ 10 

I'9 

6,878 

J 4) 

2,799 

^”5 

1,766 

"■•1 

2.258 

6-5 

481 

o*j 

463 

e-I 

483 

61 

75 


87 


94 


2,562 

"•7 

2,7.1' 

07 

3,6"! 

(.-H 


3*9 

i.5,«4'2 

4 

20,01 (' 

4’7 

5,848 i 

17 

7,002 

1-8 

9,199 

2’I 

18,150 1 

5-2 

18,302 

47 

■21,7.56 

5’f 

8,4.54 ! 

2-4 

y,24(, 

2-4 

9.636 

2*2 

b,5.1<> i 

I'O 

7.‘31 

1.8 

7,074 

14) 

48,770 

13 M) 

60,787 

15‘4 

64,8(,4 

15'' 

7,1)1,0 

2-2 j 8,019 

2*2 

11,209 

2*r. 


V.xpofi.i. 





1905. 

1906. 

19 

V- 


i 'ercentage 


Percentage 


J\'r( entage 

Value 

oi 

Value 

of 

\'alue 

of 

m 

Germany's 

m 

GcrmauY'fv 

111 

(iermany’.s 

£ H)«)<». 

Total 

£looc>. 

I'otcil 

/looo, 

Total 


Exports. 


E.\iiorts 


Exports. 

25,364 

5*5 

i7.5«9 

5'6 


5 

8,668 

.pi 


3't 

10,182 

.3 

14,420 


18,815 

0 

22,oBo 

f)-f> 

51.253 

i8-2 

.‘)*2,373 

lO-H 

5iA35 

1.5-.5 

8,045 

2*9 

'i,.1.54 

3-6 

14.893 

4-4 

21,'295 

7-1, 

21,799 

7 

22,232 

ft'6 

3,447 

1 *2 

.1,57.1 

1 2 

4,211 

I-.1 

28,520 

io*r 

31,926 

IO-2 

35e23l 

it>-5 

2,144 

O'H 

3,140 

1 

.t.J7'2 

I 

17,927 

6 

19,962 

6*4 


6-4 

7.653 

27 

8,675 

2-8 

9,177 

27 

17,649 

6'3 

'8,367 

5-9 

21,948 

6-5 

2,609 

0*(> 

3,030 

0*9 

3,228 

1 

1,687 

0*6 

1,607 

°-.5 

1,422 

0-4 

1,071 

0'4 

1,203 

0-4 

M.56 

0-4 

227 

0*1 

244 

o-i 

263 

ot 

3,484 

1-3 

3,357 

1*1 

4,011 

1 -2 

4,226 

I’,*) 

5,011 

J-0 

4,868 

I'4 

3,727 

I'3 

3..I31 

1*1 

3,105 

0*9 

4,138 

I‘5 

4,328 

1-4 

5.636 

1-5 

6,463 

2-3 

8,367 

27 

8,8x0 

2*6 

3,525 

1-3 

4,364 

1-4 

3,118 

1’5 

2,632 

0*9 

3,561 

1*2 

4,167 

1*2 

26,660 

^■5 

31,281 

10 

32,070 

9-5 

2,264 

0*8 

2,863 

0*9 

3.004 

0-9 
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The commerce of Germemy aliowt an upward tendency, which 
progresses pari passu with its greatly increased production. Thr- 
export of ships Irom the United Kingdom to the empire decreased 


The chief ports are Hamburg, Stettin, Bremen, Kiel, Lubeck, 
Flonsburg, Bremerhaveu, Uansig (Neufaluwasser), Geestemunde 
- _ ^ , and Enideu: and the miralxT and tonnage of vessels of foreign 

during two years, 1903 (4305,682) and 1904 (^3^5,obi), almost to a j nationality entering and clearing the ports of the eminre, as comiiared 
vanishing point, German yards being able to rope with the demands ! wit' • ■ ■ ■ 


made upon them for the supply of vessels of all classes, including ■ 
merctintile vessels and ships of war. In 1905 and subsequent years, 
however, the degree of employment in German yards increased to ] 
such an extent, principally owing to the placing of the Admiralty ' 
contracts with private builders, that the more urgent orders lor 
mercantile ve-asels were placed abroad. 

The following tables give the value of trade between the United 
Kingdom and Germany m 1900 and 1903 


vith national .shipping, were in 1000 : - 


Staple Imports into the United Kingdom i 
from Germany. 


•Sugar .... 

Glass and manufactures 

Eggs. 

Cottons and yam . 

Woollens and yarn . 

Iron and steel and manufactu 
Machinery 

Paper .... 

Musical in.struments 

Toys. 

Zinc and mamifactures . 
Wood and manufactures 
Chemicals 


Princip.il Articles e.\ported by 
Great Britain to Germany. 


lyuo. 

£ 

9,tfi4,57.1 

I,o78,l^f^ 

1,017,119 

902,244 

1,512,671 

i,oi2,37'> 

411,178 

5-1,544 

660,777 

644,61)0 

4(11,023 

1,470,839 

513,200 


11105. 


j Number 
Fureigu Sliips entered 

'I'unnage. 

N uin bei 
cleared 

\ 

'J oiuiuge. 

1 in Cargo. 


in Cargo 


' Duiuslt 

■ i 5917 

1,.589,346 


1,219,388 

’ Hr^ish 

5327 


3211 

2,552,268 

. iswwlisli 

4891 

1,164.43' 

3317 

747,6.56 

1 Uuttlt 

. 1 2181 

4 S 8 , 40 I 

1973 

516,562 

1 Noiweguin 

■ i 1.565 

817.483 

720 

,147.811 

' Kussmn . 

■ 1 720 

2 . 5 ‘>.. 5'>4 

4 .¥) 

141.983 


Cottons and varn 
Woollens and yarn 
Alpaca, Ac., yarn 
Wool 

Ironwork . 
Herrings . 
Mnchinery 
Coals, cinders 
New ships 



3,84.1,917 

3.743,842 

1,022,259 

742,6.12 

2,037,05.5 

',651,441 

2,040,797 

4,267,172 

',.592,865 


10,488,085 { 
j,jo8,ii7 ' 
764,gOf) ^ 

1,476,385 
1,984,4751 

379,479 j 

735,536 . 

528,946 

676,391 

714,028 

075,602 

1,109,584 

735,830 


1905, 


4 , 94 I|'J 17 

1,795.591 

1,-12.5.519 

1,1191,035 

1,500,414 

2,042,483 

2,102,835 

3.406,535 

1.377,081 


The ports of liamhiug and Bremen, winch are thc^chict outlets tor 
emigration to the United States of .Amerna, carry on a vast com- 
mereiul trade with all the duel countries of the woild, and <ire the 
mam gates of maritime inlereoiirsi* between the United Kingdom 
and Germany. 

The inland nawgalioii i.s .served hy nearly 25,000 river, canal and 
coasting vessels, ol .1 tonnage ol utiuut 4,<xiii,ooo. 

The period of railwa)'construction was inaugurated 
in Germany by tlie opening of the line (4 m. in lenglli) froni 
Nuremberg to Furth in 1835, followed by the mnin line (71 m.) 
between Leipzig and Dresden, opened throughout in 1839. 
The development of the railway .system was slow and was not 
conceived on any unilorm plan. 'The want of a centra! govern- 
mcnl opcralcd injuriously, for it often hapjiened that intricate 
tiegotintions and solemn treaties between several sovereign 
states were required before a line could be eonstrueted ; and, 
moreover, the course it was to tula was often determined less 
by the general exigenries of commerce than by many ttifling 
interests or desires of neighbouring states. 'The state which 
was most self-seeking in its railway politics was Hanover, which 
separated the eastern and western parts of the kingdom of 
Prussia. The difliculties arising to Prussia from tliis source 
were experienced in a still greater degree hv the seaports of 
lircmen and Hamburg, which were severely hampered by the. 
piirtieularlsm displayed hy I lanover. 

The making ol railways was from the outset regarded bv 
some German Mates as exclusively a function of the government. 
The .South German states, for example, have only possessed state 
railways. In J’russia numerou-s private companies, in the first 
instance, constructed tlieir systems, and the slate contented 
itself for the most part w'ilh laying litics in siirh districts only 
as w'ere not likely to attract private cajiital. 

The development of the German railway system falls con¬ 
veniently into four periods. The first, down to 1840, embraces 
the beginnings ol railway enterprise. 'The next, down to 1848, 
shows the linking-up of various existing lines and the establish¬ 
ment of intcr-eonnexion between the chief towns. The tliird, 
down to 1881, shows the gradual establishment of state control 
in Prussia, and tlie formation of direct trunk lines. 'The 
fourth begins from 188 r with the. purchase of practically all 
the railways in Prussia by the government, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a uniform .system of interworking between the various 
state systems. The purchase of the railways 
by the Prussian government was on the whole 
equably carried out, but there were several 
hard cases in the expropriation of some of 
the smaller private lines. 

The majority of the German railways are 
now owned by the state governments. Out of 
34470 m. of railway completed and open for 
traffic in 1906, only 2579 m. were the. property 
of private undertakings, and of these about 
150 were worked by the state. The bulk of the 
railways are of the normal 4 ft. 8) in, gauge. 
Narrow-gauge (2^ ft) lines—or light railways 
—extended over 1218 m. in 1903, and of the-se 
In 1905, 2136 ves.sels of 283,171 tons, and in 1908, 2218 vessels of | S 37 tn. were^worked by the state. 1 
284 081 tons, belonged to Prussian ports, and the number of .sailors ! Hje board responsible for the miperial control over the 
of tke mercantile marine was 60,616 in 1905 and 71,853 in 1908. 1 whole railway system in Germany is tht Reichseisenbaknamt 


Navigation .—The seamen of Frisia are among the best in the 
world, and the shipping of Bremen and Hamburg had won a 
respected name long before a German mercantile marine, 
properly so called, was heard of. Many Hamburg vessels sailed 
under charter of English and other houses in foreign, especially 
Chinese, waters. Since 1868 all German ships have carried a 
common flag—black, white, red ; but formerly Oldenburg, 
Hanover, Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, Alccklenliurg and Prussia 
had each its own flag, and Schlcswig-HolsUiii vessels sailed j 
under the Danish flag. 'The German mercantile fleet occupies, i 
in respect of the number of vessels, the fourth place—after j 
Great Britain, the United .States of America and Norway ; 
but in respect of tonnage it slatids third—after Great Britain 
and the United States only. 

The following table shows its di.stribution on the 1st of January 
ol the two years 1905 and 1908 : 



Baltii Ports. 

North Sea Ports. 

Total .Shiiipiug. j 

Number, ' Tonnage. 

Numhor. 

Tonnage 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

1905— 

Sailin;? vessels . 
Steamers 

Totals . 

1908— 

Sailing vessels , 
Steamers 

Totals . 

1 

386 1 19,067 
486 j 256,500 

2181 

TT71 

559,436 

1,537.563 

2567 

1657 

578,503 

1,774,072 

872 1255,576 

31.52 

2,096,999 

4224 

2,3.52,575' 

504 1 17,47^ 

521 1 274,952 

2255 

1401 

516,180 

1.981,837 

2649 

ig22 

53.1,652 

2,256,783 

915 i 292,424 

3656 

2,498,011 

4571 1 2,790,435 
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in iSerlin, the administration of the various state systems residing, 
in Prussia, in the ministry of public works ; in Bavaria in the 
ministry of the royal house and of the exterior ; in Wurttemberg 
in the ministry of the exterior; in Saxony in the ministry of 
the interior ; in Baden and Hessc-Dnrmstadt in commissions of 
the ministr)’ of finance ; and in Alsace-Lorraine in the imperial 
ministry of railways. 

The niaiiagemcnt of the Prus.sian railway .system is committed 
to the charge of twenty " directions,” into which tlie whole network 
of lines IS divided, Ix’ing those of Altona, Berlin, Breslau, Bromberg, 
Danzig, Elherfold, Krfurt, Essen a.d Ruhr, Krankfort-on-Mam, 
Halle a.d. Saule, Hanover, Cas.scl, Kattowitz, Cologne, Kouigsberg, 
Magdeburg, Munster, Posen, Haarbriicken and Stettin. The entire 
length of the system was in igof) zo.Sj s in., giving an average of aliout 
o.so ni to each " direction ' The sinullest mileage controlled by a 
■' direction " is .Berlin, with 380 m., and the greatest, Konigsberg, 
with 1200 m. 

The Bavarian system embraces 4642 m., and is controlled and 
managed, aiiarl from the “ general direction " in Munich, by ten 
Iratlic boards, in Augsburg, Bamberg, Ingolstadt, Keniiitcn, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Regensburg, Rosenheim, Weiden and Wurzburg, 

Till' system of the kingdom of Saxony has a length of 1616 m., and 
IS controlled by the general direction in Dresilen 

The lengtli of the Wurttemberg system is 1141 111., and is managed 
by a geiieraLdirection m Stuttgart. 

Baden (state) controhs 12 <3, Oldenburg (state) 382, Mecklenbiirg- 
Schwerni 720 and Saxe-Weimar 237 in re.spectivelj'. Rail¬ 
ways iyiiig witlim tlie other smallei states are mostly worked by 
Prussia. 

Alsace Ixirraine has a .se|iarate system of niS j in , which is worked 
liy the imperial general direction in Strassbiirg. 

By the Imking-up ol the various state systems several grand trunk 
line routes have been develo))ed —notalily tlie lines Berhn-Vicnna- 
Budapest; Berlin - Cologne - Brussels and Paris; Berlin-Halle- 
Prankfort-on-M,iin-Ba.sel; Hamlmrg-Cassel-Munich and Verona; 
and Bre.slaii-Dresiieti-namberg-C.eneva. Until i<)07 no miiform 
system ol passenger rates had been adopted, each state retumnig 
Its own lures a condition that led to much confusion. Prom the 
1st ol May 1007 the following tariff came mlo force. For ordinary 
trains the rate for firsf class was fixed at 1 (d. a mile ; for seconil 
class at -yd.; for third cia.ss at Id., and for fourtii cla.ss at ^d. a mile. 
For express trains an extra cdiarge is made of 2s. lor di,slances 
exceeding 9.f m. (130 kils.) in the two superior classes, and is fur a 
lesser distance, ani^ of is, and <id. resjiectively 111 Hie case of third 
class tickets. Fourtli class iiassengers are not conveyed by express 
trains. The aliove rates include government duty ; but the privilege 
of free luggage (us up to 5b lit) lias liecn withdrawn, and all luggage 
other than hand bagguge taken into the carnages is cliargcd for. 
In 1003 371,084,000 metric tons of goods, including animals, were 
conveyed by the German railways, yielding ,^b8,o83,mK) sterling, 
and the number of passengers curried was <)57,684,ooo, yielding 
(,20,5011,000. 

The passenger ports of Germany uHording oversea communications 
to distant lands urc mainly those of Bremen (Breinerliuven) and 
Hamburg (Ctixhaven), both of which arc situate on the North Sea. 
J^rom them great steamship lines, notably the North German Lloyd, 
the Hamburg-.American, the Hamburg South American and the 
German East African steamship companies, maintain express mad 
and other services with North and South America, .Austialia, the 
Pape ot Good Hone and the Far East. Ixindon and other English 
jKirts, French, Italian and Iwvant coast towns are also served by 
passenger steamboat .sailings from the two great North Sea ports. 
The Baltic ports, sucli as l.tibcck, Stettin, Danzig (Neufahrwasser) 
and Kflnigslierg, principally provide coiiiniunicutiuii with the coast 
towns of the adjacent countries, Russia and Sweden. 

Walenvays .—In Germany the waterways are ulmo.st solely 
in the possession of the state. Of ship canals the chief is the 
ICuiser Wilhelm canal (1887-1895), 61 m. long, connecting the 
North Sea and the Baltic; it was made with a breadth at 
bottom of 72 ft. and at the surface of 213 ft., and with a depth 
of 29 ft, 6 in., but in 1908 work was begun for doubling the bottom 
width and increasing the depth to 36 ft. In respect of internal 
navigation, the principal of the greater undertakings are the 
Dortmund-Ems and the Klbe-Trave canals. The former, con¬ 
structed in 1892-1899, has a length of 150 m. and a mean depth 
of 8 ft. The latter, constructed 1895-1900, has a length of 43 ra. 
and a mean depth of about Ti St A project was sanctioned in 
1905 for a canal, adapted for vessels up to 600 tons, from the 
Rhine to the Weser at Hanover, utilizing a portion of the Dort¬ 
mund-Ems canal; for a channel accommodating vessels of similar 
size between Berlin and Stettin; for improving the waterway 
between the Oder and the Vistula, so as to render it capable 


of accommodating vessels of 400 tons; and for the canalization 
of the upper Oder. 

On the whole, (iermany cannot be .said to be rich in canals. In 
South Germany the Ludwigs canal was, until the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the only one of importance. It was constructed by 
King Louis I. of Bavaria in order to unite the German Ocean and the 
Black Sea, and extend.s from the Main at Bamberg to Kelheini on 
the Danube. Alsace-Lorraine liad canals for connecting the Rhine 
with the Rhone and the Marne, a branch serving the collieries of the 
Saar valley. The North German plain has, in the east, a canal 
by which Ku.ssian grain is conveyed to Kdnigsberg, joining the 
I’rcgel lo tlic Memcl, and the upper Silesian coalfield is in com¬ 
munication with the Oder by means of the Klodnitz canal. The 
greatest number of canals is found around Berlin ; they serve to 
join the Spree to the Oder and Elbe, and include the Teltow canal 
ojiened in ryo6. The canals m Germany (including ship canals 
through lake.s) have a total length of alxiut 2600 m. Navigable 
and canalized rivers, to which belong the groat water-systems ol 
the Ithine, Elbe and Oder, have u total length of about Oooo m. 

Roads .—The construction of good highways has been well 
attended to in Germany only since the Napoleonic wars. The 
separation of the empire into small states was favourable to 
road-making, inasmuch a.s it was principally the smaller govern¬ 
ments that expended large sum.s for their network of roads. 
Hanover and Thuringia have long been distinguished for the 
excellence of their roads, but some districts suffer even still 
from the want of good higl'vvays. 'The introduction of railways 
for a time diverted attention from road-making, but this neglect 
has of late been to some extent remedied. In Bnissia the districts 
(Kreise) have undertaken the charge of the construction of the 
roads ; but they receive a subsidy from the public funds of the 
several provinces. Turniiikes were abolished in Prussia in 1874 
and in Saxony in 1885. The total length of the public roads is 
e.stinialed at 80,000 m. 

Posts and Telegraphs.-With the exception of Bavaria and 
Wurttemberg, which have administrations of their own, all the 
German states belong to the imperial postal district {Reiehs- 
postgebiet). Since 1874 tlie postal and telegraphic departments 
have been combined. Both branches of administration have 
undergone a surprising tlevelopnicnt, especially since the reduc¬ 
tion of the postal rates. Germany, including Bavaria and 
Wiirttcmberg, constitutes with Austria-Hungary 11 special postal 
union (Deutsch-Osterreichischcr Postverband), beside.s forming 
part of the international postal union. There arc no statistics 
of posts and telegraphs before 1867, for it was only when the 
North German union was formed that the lesser states resigned 
their right of carrying mails in favour of the central authority. 
Formerly the prince of Thurn-and-Taxis was postmaster-general 
of Germany, but only some of the central states belonged to his 
postal territory. The seat of management was Frankfort-on- 
Main. 

The following table show.s the growth in the number of jiost 
offices for the whole empire ;— 


Year. 

Post Office.s. 

Meu employed. 

1^2 

7 . 5‘8 


1880 

9,460 



24,952 

; 128,687 

1899 

.36,388 

I 206,945 

1904 

38,658 

; 261,985 

1907 

40,083 

i 319,026 


In 1872 there were 2359 telegrajili oflices ; m 1880, ijgSo ; in 1890, 
17,200; and m 11^7, 37,309. There were 188 places provided with 
telephone service in 1088, and 13,175 m 1899. The ^stal receipts 
amounted for the whole empire in 1907 to ;^33,789,460, and the ex¬ 
penditure to ;^31,090,944, thus showing a surplus of ^2,692,516. 

Constitution .—The constitution of the German empire is, in 
all essentials, that of the North German Confederation, which 
came into force on the 7th of June 1867. Under this the pre¬ 
sidency (Praesidium) of the confederation was vested in the 
king of Prussia and his heirs. As a result of the Franco-German 
war of 1870 the South German states joined the confederation ; 
on the 9th of December 1870 the diet of the confederation 
accepted the treaties and gave to the new confederation the 
name of German Empire (Deutsche Reich), and on the 18th of 
January 1871 the king of Prussia was proclaimed German 
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emperor {Deutscher Kaiser) at Versailles. This was a change of 
style, not of functions and powers. The title is “ German em- 
pwror,” not “ emperor of Germany,” being intended to .show 
that the Kaiser is but primus inter pares in a confederation of 
territorial sovereigns ; his authority as territorial sovereign 
{Landesherr) extends over Prussia, not over Germany. 

The imperial dignity is hereditary in the line of Uohcn/.ollern, 
and follows the law of primogeniture. The emperor exercises 
the imperial power in the name of the confederated states. In 
his office he is assisted by a federal council {Bundesrat), which 
represents the governments of the individual states of Germany. 
The members of this council, 58 in number, arc appointed for 
each session by the governments of the individual states. The 
legislative functions of the empire are vested in the emperor, the 
Hundesrat, and the Reichstag or imperial Diet. The memtx:rs 
of the latter, 397 in number, are elected for a space of five years 
by universal suffrage. Vote is by ballot, and one member is 
elected by (approximately) every 150,000 inhabitants. 

As regards its legislative functions, the empire has supreme 
and independent control in matters relating to military affairs 
and the navy, to the imperial finances, to German commerce, 
to posts and telegraphs, and also to railways, in so far us these 
affect the common defence of the country. BaA’aria and Wiirttem- 
berg, however, have preserved their own postal and telegraphic 
administration. The legislative power of the empire also takes 
precedence of that of the separate states in the regulation of 
matters affecting freedom of migration {Freiziigigkeii), domicile, 
settlement and the rights of German subjects generally, as well 
as in all that relates to Isanking, patents, protection of intellectual 
property, navigation of rivers and canals, civil and criminal 
legislation, judicial procedure, sanitaiy police, and control of 
the press and of associations. 

The executive power is in the emperor's hands. He represents 
the empire internationally, and can ileclare war if defensive, 
and make peace as well as enter into treaties with other nations ; 
he also appoints and receives ambassadors. For declaring 
offensive war the consent of the federal council must be obtained. 
I'he separate states have the privilege of sending ambassadors 
to the other courts; but all consuls abroad are officials of the 
empire and arc named by the emperor. 

Both the Bundesrat and the Reichstag meet in annual sessions 
convoked by the emperor who has the right of proroguing and 
dissolving the Diet; but the prorogation must not exceed 60 
days, and in case of dissolution new elections must be ordered 
within 60 days, and the new session opened within go days. All 
laws for the regulation of the empire must, in order to pass, 
receive the votes of an absolute majority of the federal council 
and the Reichstag. 

.\lsace-Lorniinc is represented in tlic Bundesrat by four com¬ 
missioners (KommissSre), without votes, wlio ate nominated by the 
Statthjtcr (imperial lieutenant). 

The fifty-eight members of the Bundesrat are nominated by the 
governments of the individual .states for each session : while tlie 
members of the Reichstag are elected by universal suffrage and ballot 
for the term of five yearn. Every German who has completed his 
twenty-fifth year is prime facie entitled to tile suffrage in the .state 
within which he has resided for one year. Soldiers and those in the 
navy are not thus entitled, so long as they are serving under the 
colours. Excluded, further are persons under tutelage, bankrupts 
and paupers, as also such persons who have been dmrived of civil 
rights, during the time of such deprivation. Every German citizen 
who has completed his twenty-fifth year and has resided for a year 
in one of the federal states is eligible for election in any part of the 
empire, provided he has not been, as in the cases above, excluded 
from the right of suffrage. The secrecy of the ballot is en.sured by 
special regulations passed on the aStli of April 1903. The voting- 
paper, furnished with an official stamp, must lie placed in an envelope 
ny the elector in a compartment set apart for the purpose in the 
polling room, and, thus onclo.sed, be handed by him to the presiding 
officer. An absolute majority of votes decides the election. If 
(as in the case of several candidates) an absolute majority over all 
the others has not been declared, a teat election {Slickwakl) takes 
place lietween the two candidates who have received the greatest 
number of votes. In case of an equal number of votes being cast 
for bbtli candidates, the decision is by lot. 

The subjoined table gives the names of the various states com¬ 
posing the empire and the number of votes which the separate states 


have in the federal council. Each state may appoint as many 
members to the fedcml council lu, it ha.s votes. The table also gives 
the number of the dejmties in tlie Reicii.stag. 


States of the Kinjnu*. 

No. ol No. of 

Members in i Meniliers in 

Bundesrat. 

Bi'ichstag. ! 

Kingdom of Prussia .... 

17 

i 

„ Bavana .... 

6 

4 « ! 

i „ Saxony .... 

A 

j 

j ,, Wurttembfig 

Grand duchy ol Badon .... 

4 

*7 


34 

IICSSL* .... 



,, Mccldonlmrg-Schwerin 


() 

,, Saxf-Wtiniar 

1 

^ 1 

„ Mccklenhuig-Slnditit , 

1 


,, Gldcnbur^ 

] 

.i 1 

Duchy of Brun.swick .... 

2 • 

.i 1 

,y Saxe-Meinmgcn 

1 


„ Saxe-Altcnl.iur^ 

I 

1 

,, Saxc-Coburg-(iotlui 

I 

2 ! 

,, Anhalt. 

X 

. 1 

lYiiicipality of Schwavzburg Sonders* 
Juuiscn 

1 

! 

1 ! 

Scliwarzburg-Rndol- 

sUidt 

1 

! 

„ Waldcck . 

1 

1 

,, Rcus.s-Grciz 

I 

1 

,, Ri*u.s.s-Sc!il(‘i/ 

1 

1 

,, Schaumlmri( I.ippf 

1 

i 

„ Lippc . 

J 

* 

]• rcc town oil .libi't k 

I 

1 

„ Bicnu'ii 

J 

1 

,, JIambun; .... 

Impcnal territory of Alsuec-Lorrainc . 

1 
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'i'he Reichstag must meet at least once in eacli yeai Suite 
November i<jo6 it.s members liave been paid (see rAVMicNi iii. 
Mumuuus). 

The lollowiUK table .shows its com)iosition after tlie elections ol 
1903 and moy — 


I ’art les. 


Centre. 

Social Democrats 
Cxraservuttves 
National Liberals 
Freisinnige Vollispartei 
Reicluspartei 

Alsatians, Guelphs and Uarie.s 

Poles. 

Wirtschaftliche N’ereinigung (1 
I'Veisinnige \ ereinigung 
Wilde (no party). 

Bund der Landwirte . 
Bauembund 


loot. 


.. , 1907. j 


. 1 10(1 

loK 

; Si 

43 

51 

00 

. . . 40 

.*!? 

■=7 


K) 

22 

18 

5 

Itl 

20 

Piirtiii) . 1 12 

21 

. . <1 

lb 

• i 9 

.5 

... 1 3 


■ 1 3 

1 


All the German states have separate repre.sentative assemblies, 
excejit Alsace-Lorraine and the twogrand-duchiesof Mecklenburg. 
The six larger states have adopted the two-chamber system, but 
in the composition of the houses great differences are found. 
The lesser states also have chambers of representatives numbering 
from iz members (in Reuss-Greiz) to 48 members (in Brunswick), 
and in most states the different classes, as well as the cities and 
the rural districts, are separately represented. The free towns 
have legislative assemblies, numbering from 120 to zoo members. 

Imperial measures, after passing the Bundesrat and the 
Reichstag, must obtain the sanction of the emperor in order to 
become law, and must be countersigned, when promulgated, by 
the chancellor of the empire {Reichshanzler). All members of the 
federal council are entitled to be pre.sent at the deliberations ol 
the Reichstag. The Bundesrat, acting under the direction of 
the chancellor of the empire, is also a supreme administrative 
and consultative board, and as such it has nine standing com¬ 
mittees, viz.: for army and fortresses ; for naval purposes; 
for tariffs, excise and taxes ; for trade and commerce; for 
railways, posts and telegraphs ; for civil and criminal law ; for 
financial accounts ; lor foreign affairs ; and for Alsace-Lorraine. 
Each committee includes repreipitatives of at least four states 
of the empire. ' 
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For the several branches of administration n considerable 
number of imperial offices have been gradually created. All 
of them, however, either are under the immediate authority 
of the chancellor of the empire, or arc separately managed under 
his responsibility. The most important 
arc the chancery office, the foreign office 
and the general post and telegraph office, 
lint tile heads of these do not form u cabinet. 

The Chaniellnr of the F.mpire (Heichskamler). 

- -TIk- I'russiun plenipotentiary to the Bundesrat 
is the president of that assembly : he is ap¬ 
pointed liy the emperor, and bears the tithi 
Keichsltanzler. This head official can be repre- 
•sciited by any other memlier of the Bundesral 
named in a document of substitution, Tlie 
Reichskanzlor is the sole responsible official, 
and conducts uirtlic affairs ol the empire, with 
the exception of such as are of a purely military 
character, and is the intermediary between the 
emperor, the Bimde.srat and the Reichstag. All 
impel ial rescripts require the counter-signature 
ol the chancellor before attaining validity. All 
measures passed by the Reichstag require the 
•sanction ol the majority of the Bundesrat, and 
only become binding on being proclaimed on 
liehalf of the ein|)ire by the chancellor, which 
pulilicution takes place througli the Ihkhi- 
Hi'ieluhtutl (till! official organ of the chancellor). 

(jiH'trnmenl Offices. ■ The lollowing impiM ial 
onice.s are directly responsible to tlic clmncellor and stand under Ins j 
control .— ' 

1. The foroign office, which is divided into three departments; i 
(i ) the political and diplomatic ; (ii.) the political and comniiTcial ; 
ini) the legal. The chief of the foreign office is a secretary of stale, 
taking his instructions immediately from the chancellor. 

2. The colonial offiee (under llie direction of a secri-tary of state) 
IS divided into (i.) n civil deparliiient ; pi ) a military depurtmenf ; 
(ill.) a disciplinary court. 

3. The ministry of the interior or lioiue office (imder the conduct 
of a secretary of state). This office i.s divideil into lour departments, 
dealing with (i.) the business ol the Bundesrat, the Reichstag, the 
Sections, citizenship, uass)iorts, the press, and military and naval 
matters, so lar as the last concern tlie civil aiithontics ; (ii.) purely 
socud matters, such as old age pensions, accident insiirance, migra¬ 
tion, settlement, (loor law admmistralion, itc ; (iii.) .sanitary 
matters, patents, canals, steamship lines, weights and measures; 
and (iv.) commercial and economic relations —such as agriculture, 
indiisiry, commercial tron.ties and staiistics. 

4. The imperial admiralty {licich.miiriiienml), which is the chief 
board for the administration ot the imperial navy, its maintoiianco 
and development. 

3. The imperial ministry of justice {/{firhsjitstisnml), prc.sided over 
liv a secretary of state. This office, not to be confused with the 
Ueiihsgerkht (supreme legal tribunal of tlie empire) in jaiipzig, deals 
principally with the drafting ol legal measures to be .submitted to 
the Reichstag. 

(j. The imperial treasury {Itcich^schaleaml), or excliequor, is the 
head financial office of the empire. Pri'sided over by a secretary ot 
state, its functions are principally those appertaining to the control 
of the national debt and Its administration, together with such as 
in tho United Kingdom are delegated to the board of inland revenue. 

jr. The imperial railway lioard (Rekhseisenhahnamt), tho duel 
official of which has the title of " president," deals exclusively with 
the management of the railways throughout the empire, in so far 
as they fall under the control of tho imperial aiitliorllies in respect 
of laws passed for their harmonious interworking, their tariffs and 
the salety ol passengers conveyed. 

8. The imperial post office {Rekhspus'aml), under a secretary of 
state, controls the post and telegraph administration of the empire 
(with the exception ot Bavaria ami Wurttemls'rg), as also those in 
the colonies and dependencies. 

9. Tlie imperial office (or the administration ot the imperial 
raUwaya in Alsace I.oirame, the chid of wluch is the Prussian 
minister of public works. 

10. Tile office of the accountant-general of the empire {Rechnungs- 
kof), which controls and supervises tlie expenditure ol the sums voted 
by the lo^lative bodies, and revises the accounts of tho imperial 
bank IReichtbaiik). 

11. The administration of the imperial invalid fund, i.e. of the 
fund set apart in 1871 lor the benefit of soldiers invalided in the war 
of 1870^71 ; and 

12. The imperial bank {Rekhsbank), supervised by a committee of 
four under the pre.sidenoy of tho imperial chancellor, wlio is a fifth 
and permanent member of such committee. 

The heads of the various departments ot state do not form, as in 
England, tho nucleus of a cabinet. In so far as they are secretaries 
of state, they arc directly responsible to the chancellor, who repre¬ 


sents all the offices 111 his person, and, os has been said, is the medium 
of communication between the emperor and the Bundesrat and 
Reichstag. 

Cnlnmes.—The following table gives some particulars of the 
dependencies ot the empire 


Name. 

Date of I 

Acquisition. | 

Area 

(estimated) 

MJ. 111 . 

Pop. 

(e.itimated). 

n A f nc.%— 




Togolanil. 

1884 

33 , 7 "<> 

1 ,OOO,0OfJ 

rameroou. 

18S4 

190,000 

500.000 

S,\V. Africa.' 

1884 

322, 4 .V’ 

200,000 

East Africa. 

1883 

364 ,o<»o 

7,000,000 

Total in Africa . 


910,150 

11,700,000 

11 the Pacific— 




German New Guinea 

1884 

70,000 

110,000 (?)| 
188,000 

Bismarck Archipelago 

C^roliT'.e, Pelewand Manana Islands 

1884 

20,000 

1899 

800 

41,600 

Solomon Islands .... 

1886 

4,200 

45,000 

Marshall l.slands .... 

1883 

160 

15,000 

Samoim Jslatuis 

1899 

983 

j 

Tol.d in Pacific . 


9 f>,i 43 

t-i 

1 

n Asia 



Kiuo-chow. 

i 1807 

117 

60,000 

'I'utal depemloncies . 

j 1884-iHyti 

j I,(10<),412 

12,192,600 I 


Except Kiao-chow, which is controlled by the admiralty, the 
depondeuciua of the empire, are under the direction of the colonial 
office. This office, created in 1907, replaced the eoloniul deiiartmeiu 
of the foreign office which previously- had had cliarge of colonial 
affairs. The value of the trade of the colonies with Germany m 
igofi was: imports into Germany, ^1,028,000; exports irom 
Germany, 42,23(1,000. For 11107 the total revenue from the colonies 
was 4840,000; Ihe expenditure ol the empire on ilie colonies in 
ilie same year being 44,3(12,000, (See the articles on the various 
colonies.) 

Local GovernmetU, —In the details of its organization local 
self-government differs considerably in tlie various slates of the 
German empire. The general principle on which it is based, 
however, is that which has received its mo.st complete expre.s.siun 
in the Prussian system: government by experts, checked by 
lay criticism and the power of the purse, and effective control 
by the central authorities. In I’russia at least the medieval 
system of local self-government had succumbed completely to 
the ccntrali-zing policy of the monarchy, and when it wxs revived 
it was at the will and for the purposes of the central authorities, 
as subsidiary to the bureaucratic system. 'J'his fact determined 
its general characteristics. In England the powers of the local 
authorities are defined by act of parliament, and within the 
limits of these powers they have a free hand. InGermaiiy general 
powers arc granted b)- law, subject to the approval of the central 
authorities, with the result that it is the government departments 
lliat determine what the local elected authorities may do, and 
that the latter regard themselves as commissioned to carry out, 
not so mucli the will of the locality by which they are elected, 
as that of the central government. This attitude is, indeed, 
inevitable from the double relation jn which they stand. A 
Biirgermeister, once elected, becomes a member of the bureaucracy 
and is responsible to the central administration ; even the head¬ 
man of a village commune is, within the narrow limits of his 
functions, a government official. Moreover, under the careful 
classification of affairs into local and central, many things which 
in England are regarded as local (e.g. education, sanitary’ admini¬ 
stration, police) are regarded ns falling tinder the sphere of the 
central government, which either administers them directly 
or by means of territorial delegations consisting either of 
individuals or of groups of individuals. These may be purely 
official (».g. the Prussian RrneruHg), a mixture of officials and 
of elected non-official members approved by the government 
(e.g. the Betirksausschuts), or may consist wholly of authorities 
elected for another purpose but made to act as the agents of the 
central departments (e.g. the Kreisaussekuss). That this system 
works without friction is due to the German habit of discipline ; 
that it is, on the whole, singularly effective is. a result of the 
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peculiarly enlightened and progressive views of the German 
bureaucracy.! 

The unit of the German system of local government is the 
commune {Gemeindc, or more strictly Ortsgemeinde). These are 
divided into rural communes (Landgemeindtn) and urban com¬ 
munes {Stadtgemrinden), the powers and functions of which, 
thoujjh differing widely, arc based upon the same general 
principle of representative local self-government. The higher 
organs of local government, so far as these are representative, 
.are based on the principle of a group or union of communes 
(Gemeindeverband). ^ Thus, in Prussia, the representative 
assembly of the Circle (Kreislag) is composed of delegates of 
the rural communes, as well as of the large landowners and the 
towns, while the members of .the provincial diet (JPrnvinzial- 
landtag) are chosen by the Kreislagc and by such towns as form 
separate Kreise. 

In Prussia the clas.ses of administrative areas are as follows: 
(i) the province, (2) the government district {Regieruitgsheziric), 

(3) the rural circle {Laitdkreis) and urban circle (Sladtkrcis), 

(4) the official district (Amisbezirh), (5) the town commune 
(Stadtgemcinde) and rural commune {Landgemciudr). Of these 
areas the provinces, circles and communes are for the purposes 
both of the central administration and of local self-government, 
and the bodies by w'hich they are go\ erni'd are corporations. 
The Ri’gimmgshezirke and Amtshezirke., on the other hand, arc 
for the purposes of the central administration only and are not 
incorporated. The Prussian system is explained in greater 
detail in the article Pru.ssia (q.v.). Here it must suffice to 
indicate briefly the general features of local government in the 
other German state.s, as compared with th.at in Prussia. 'I'hc 
pro\'ince, which usually covers the area of a formerly independent 
state {f.g. Hanover) i.s peculiar to Prussia. The Kfgierurtgsbezirk, 
however, is common to the larger states under various names, 
Regienmgsbezirk in Bavaria, Kreishauptmamutchajt in Saxony, 
A’rf/sinVViirttemberg. Common toall is the president (ffegi!>r»«g.r- 
prdvdfnt, Krrishauplimmn in Saxony), an official who, with a 
committee of advisers, is responsible for the oversight of the 
administration of the circles and communes within his jurisdic¬ 
tion. Whereas in Pru.ssia, however, the Regirrwig is purely 
official, with no representative element, the Regimwgshezirk 
in ria\’aria has a ntpresentative body, the Lmdrat, consisting of 
delegates of the district assemblies, the towns, large landowners, 
clergy and—in certain cases—the universities : the president 
i.s assisted by a committee {iMniiratKaussrhuss) of .six members 
elected by (he Laiidral. In .Saxony the Kreishauptmann is 
assisted by a committee {Kreisattsschuss). 

Below the Regierungsbezirk is the Kreis, or Circle, in Prussia, 
Baden and Hesse, which corresponds to the Disiriht in Bavaria, 
the Uieramt in Wiirttemberg ^ and the Amtshatiptmannsekaft in 
.Saxony. The representative assembly of the Circle (Kreistag, 
Distrihtsral in Bavaria, Aml.mersammhwg in M'iirttembcrg, 
Bezirksversammlung in Saxony) is elected by the communes, and 
is presided over by an official, either elected nr, us in the case 
of the Prussian Landrat, nominated from a list submitted by 
the assembly. So far as their administrative and legislative 
functions are concerned thcGerman Area-fagc have been compared 
to the English county cou 'cils or the Hungarian comitaius. 
Their decisions, however, are subject to the approval of their 
official chiefs. To assist the executK’e a small committee 
(Kretsausschuss, Distrikisausschuss, &c.) is elected subject to 
official approval. The ofiicial district (Amtsbezirk), a subdi\nsion 
of the cirde for certain administrative purpo.ses (notably police), 
is peculiar to Prussia. 

Rurtti Cammunts. —As statiKl above, the lowest administrative 
area is the commune, whether urban or rural. The laws as to the 
constitution and powers of the rural commiinef. vary much in the 
different states. In general the commune is a horfy corporate, its 
assembly consisting cither (in .small villages) of tlie whole body of tho 
qualified inhabitants {(ifmtiHdftrrsipmmlmig), or of a representative 


‘ See the comparative study in I’ercy Ashley’s I.ocal and Central 
Gouerument (London, 1906). 

The Kreis in Wurttemberg corresponds to the Regieruvgsbeeirk 
elsewhere. 


assembly {Gemeindevertreliing) elected by them (in communes where 
there are more than forty imalified inhabitants). At its head is an 
elected headman {Schulze, Dorjvmstchsr, Ac ), with a .small body ot 
.assistants [SchSffen, Ac.). He is a government olficia! responsible, 
inter alia, lor the jiolir.ing of th<' commune. Where there are large 
estates these .sometimes constitute communes of themselves. For 
comiiiou purjHJses several commime.s may' coniiime, such conibinH- 
thms living teimed m Wiirttenilierg Burgermetsteieicri, m the Rhine 
jiroiinee AmtsverbSnde. In general the communes are of slight 
iinport.ance. Wiere the land is held by small peasant jiropriefors, 
they display a certain activity ; where there ar»' large ground land¬ 
lords, the.se usually control them absolutely. 

Towns .—The constitution of the towns [Stadieverfassuiig) vanes 
more greatly iii the several states than in tiial of liie iiiral communi'S. 
According to the .so-called Steht'srhr Stddteiri/assmig (tlie system 
introduced m iTtissia by Stein in 7808), whieli, to differentiate 
between it aud otlicr systems, is called the ^lagistratsverjassung (or 
iaagisteii.ll constitution), the municipal comniuiics enjoy a greater 
degri'e of self-gri\'enini('iit than do tlie rural, liistiie magisterial 
constitution of larger towns and cities, the nietnbcrs of the Magistral, 
i.e. the executive eonncil (also called Stadtrat, (leineiriderat), are 
elected by the reiires<'ntative as.sembly of the nlircns (Stadtverord- 
iictciivcrsaminlmig) out ol their own liody. 

In those ji.Li'ts ol thuniaiiy which come under the infliu'iiee of 
French legislation, the constitution of the towns and th.if of the 
niial communes (the so-ealletl Diirgermristrreivri fassuug) is identical, 
in that the members of the comniiin.'d executive body are, m the 
Kii.nie way as tho.se ol the communal assi'mbly, elected to olfice 
immediately by the whoh- body oi inimicipai electors. 

The govertiiiieiil ol the towns is legul.iled in the main by municipal 
codes {Slddlciiiduiiiigni), largely based upon SIriii’s letoim ol 1808 
This, superseding llie autonomy seserally enjoyed by thi' towns and 
cities since the middle ages (see (’ommi’ni:), aimed .at welding the 
eitrrens, who had lulherto been divirted into cla.s.seN and gilds, into 
one corporate whole, and giimg them all an .nctive sli.iie in the ad 
ininistiation of public affairs, while reserving to the central authorities 
ttie power of effective control. 

The system winch obtains in all the old IViissi.in jiiovnices (with 
the cTtcejition of Riigen .ind \’orpommeni or llilfier I’onierani.i) 
tind in Westphalia is that of Stem, modified by siib.seijiient l.iw;. 
notably those ol 1853 and 7851. - which gave the state a greater 
influence, while extending the powers of the Magistral. In t’or- 
pomniern and Riigen, and tlius in the towns of flreiiswald, .Stralsmid 
and Bergen, among oilieri, tiie old civic loiistituliuns leniam un 
changed. In the new I’nissian jirovinre.s, F‘iiiiil,lorf-on-lMatn re¬ 
ceived a siieeial immuitial eon.sfdid 1011 in ifloj- and the towns ol 
,Sehh“7wtg-HoIstein in rSfii; The province ol llaiMivei letams its 
.system as emended in iflijS, .and f/es.se-Nass,ui, with the exoejition 
of F‘ranktort-on Mam, received a .special eorjioride system in 1897 
The niimicijial systems ol B.avaria, Wurttcnibcig and Saxony arc 
more or less based on that of Hlem, but with a wider .sjiheiv of self- 
government. In Meclilenbiirg there i.s no imilorm system. In 
S.ixe-( obiirg, the towns ol Colitirg and Neu.stadt h.ave sejiarate and 
peculiar mnnicijial consldiilions. In .almost .ill the otliei states 
tho system is uniform. The free cities of l.uheck, ll.iniliurg and 
Firemen, as sowreign states, iorm a separati' class. Ttieir con¬ 
stitutions ari' described m the articles on them. 

Where the " niagistenal ” constitution prevails, the members of 
the Magistral, i.e. the executive conned (also called variously 
.Stadtrat, (ienieindevorstand, iVc,), are as a rule .'lecti-d liy the repie- 
.sentativc a.s.sembly of the burgesses {Stadtverordnetenversantuilung : 
also Getneiiideral, sladti.n her Aiissrhuss, KoHegium der liUi gervoi steher, 
Stadtdltesieii, Ac ). 'ITie Magistral Consists of the chief linrgoma.ster 
{T.rster Diirgermeisler or Stadtschullheiss, and in the barge cities 
Oberhiirge-mcister), a second burgomaster or assessor, and in large 
towns of a ntimfier of p.aid and unpaid town councillors (Ratsherreu. 
Senaloreit, Schiqjen, Ralsmdnner, MagistratsriUe), together with 
certain .salaried members selected for specific puipo.ses \e.g. Uaural. 
for building). Over this executive body the Stadlverordneten, who 
arc elected liy the whole body of citizens and unpaid, exercise a 
general control, their assent being necessary to any nieasmvs ot 
importance, c.specially those involving any considerahle outlay. 
Th<iy are electee' tor from three to six years; the members of the 
Magistral are chosen for six, nine or twelve years, somidimes even 
for life. In the large towais the burgoma.sters nnt.sf be jurists, and 
are paid. The police are under the control of the Magistral, except 
in certain large cities, where they are under a .separate state de¬ 
partment. 

The second syatem mentioned above (D&rgermeistereivcrjassung) 
prevails m the Rhine province, the Bavarian Palatinate, Hesse, 
f 5 axe-Weira,ar, Anhalt, Waldeck and the principalities of Reiiss and 
Schwarzburg. In Wurttemberg, Baden and Hesse-Nassau the 
.system is a compromise between the two ; both fhe town and rural 
communes have a mayor {Biirgermeister or Schultheiss, as the case 
may be) and a Gemeinderal lor administrative piiqiosos, fhe citizens 
exercising control through a representative Gemetndeausschuss 
(communal committee). 

Justice.-^y the Judicature Kc^ GericlUsverfassungsgesetz— 
of 1879, the so-called “ regular litigious ” jurisdiction of the 
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courts of law was rendered uniform throughout the empire, and 
the courts are nowevery where alike in character and composition; 
and with the exception of the Rnchsgericht (supreme court of the 
empire), immediately subject to the government of the state 
in which they exercise jurisdiction, and not to the imperial 
government. The courts, from the lowest to the highest, are 
Amtsf^erkht, Ijindgiric/tl, Oberlandesgerichl and Keirhsgericht. 
There are, further, VcnvcdtungsgerirlUe (administrative courts) 
for the adjustment of disputes between the various organs 
of local government, and other special courts, such as military’, 
consular and arbitration courts (Schiedsgrriihl). In addition 
to litigious business the courts also deal with non-litigious 
matters, such os the registration of titles to land, guardianship 
and the drawing up and custody of testamentary dispositions, 
all which arc almost entirely within the province of the Amts- 
gerichU. Ther^ are uniform codes of criminal law (Strajgeselz- 
i«c//), commercial law and civil \a.w (Burgerlirlies Geselsbuch), the 
lust of which came into force on the ist of 
January lyoo. The criminal code, based 
on that of Prussia anterior to 1870, was 
gradually adopted by all the other states 
imd was generally in force In' 1872. It 
has, however, been fretjucntly emended 
and supplemented. 

The lowest cotirts of first instance are 
tlie Amlsrurichte, I'ach jjre.sicled over by a 
single judge, and with luri.sdiction in jielty 
eriiuin.al and civil cases, iiji to 300 marks 
(^15). They are .dso competent to deal 
with all disjiutes as to wages, and letting and hiring, without 
reg.ird to the v.duc of the object in rlisptite. Petty ciitainal cases 
••or heard by the judge (Amltnchler'f sitting witli two SchOffeii - 
assessors -selected by lot from tlie piry lists, who are competent 
to try prisoners for oUences punisliable with a line, not exceeding 
(100 marks (^30) or correspomlmg coiifmement, or with imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding tliree iiiontbs. Thi‘ Lniidgi'richle revise the 
decisions of the Amtigcrirhtc, and liave also an original jurisdiction 
ill criminal and civil casus and in divorce pruceidings. 'lue eriminai 
chamber of tlie Laniigtrirhl is comjiosed of five judges, and a majority 
111 tour IS reipiired lor a cons'iction. These courts are competent 
to try cases of felony punishable with a term of imprisonment not 
exi.eetling live years. The preliminary examination is conducted 
liy a judge, who does not '^it on the bench at thi' trial. Jury courts 
{Scliwurgemlilr) are not permanent iimtitutions, but are periodically 
held, they are formed of three judges of the I.tiiulgerithl and a jury 
(it twelve;' and a two-thirds majority is neces.sary to convict. 
Tliere .ire 173 Landgcrivhtc in the empire, being one court for every 
325,822 inhabitants. The first court of second instance is tli'o 
bhiiilaitiiesgerichl, which lias an original iurLsrlictioii in grave offences 
and IS composed of seven judges. There are Iwenlycight such 
courts in the empire. Huvanii alone has an Oherstes Landesgericht, 
winch exercises a revising jurisdiction over the Ohcylandesgerichte in 
the state, Tlie siiprenic court of tlie German empire is the Reiihs- 
grriiht, having its .seat at Leipzig. The judges, nimibermg ninety- 
two, arc apixmited liy the emperor on the advice of the [erleral council 
[fhtndfirat). This court exercises an appellate jurisdiction in civil 
cases remitted, for the deci,sion of questions of law, by the inferior 
courts and also in all criminal cases referred to it. It sits in four 
criminal and six civil senates, each consisting of seven judges, one 
of whom is the president. The judges are styled lieicksgerichlsnite 
(counsellors of the imperial court). 

In the Amtsgfrii;hl a private litigant may conduct liis own case; 
but where the object of the litigation exceeds 300 marks (^t5), 
and in appeals from the Amlsgericht to the Landgerkht, the plaintiff 
(and also the defendant) must be represented by an advocate— 
RtckkaHwall. 

A Hechtsauwatt, having studied law at a university for four years 
and having passed two .state examinations, if ilesiring to jiractise 
must be admitted as "defending counsel” by flic Amlsgeyicbl or 
Landgerkht, or by both. These advocates are not state officiaLs, 
but are sworn to the due execution ot their duties. In case a client 
lus suffered damage owin^ to the negligence of the advocate, tlie 
bitter can be made rcsMnsibie. In every district of the Oberlandes- 
gerkht, the liechtsauwdlle are formed into an A nwalthammer (cliambcr 
of advocates), and the conneil of each chamber, sitting as a 
court of honour, deals with and determines matters affecting tlic 
honour of the profession. An appeal lies from this to a second 
court of honour, consisting of the president, three judges of the 
Kekhsgerkht and of three lawyers admitted to practice before that 
court. 

Criminal prosecutions arc conducted in the name of the crown by 
the Slaatsanwdlle (.state attorneys), who form a separate branch of the 
judicial system, and initiate public prosecutions or reject evidence as 
being insufficient to procure conviction. The proceedings in the 
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courts are, as a rule, public, 
cases heard in camera. 

Military offences come before the military court and serious 
offences before the Kriegsgericht. The court-martial is, in every 
case, composed of the commander of the district as president, and 
four officers, assisted by a judge-advocate [Kriegsgerichlsrat), who 
conducts the case and swears the judges and witnesses. In tlie 
most serious class of casus, three officers and two judge-advocates 
are the judges. The prisoner is defended by an officer, whom he 
may him.sclf appoint, and can be acquitted by a simple majority, 
liut only be condemned by a two-thirds majority. There are also 
Kaujmanns- and Gewerbegerichte (eonimercial and industrial courts), 
coiniio.sed of persons belonging to Ihe cla.sscs of employers and 
employec.s, under the presidency of a judge of tlie court. Their 
aim is the effecting of a reconciliation between the parties. From 
the decision of these courts an appeal lies to the Landgerkht where 
the amount of the object in dispute exceeds 100 marks {£5). 

The following table shows tlie number of criminal eases tried 
before the courts of first instance, with the number and sex of con¬ 
victed per.sons, and the number of Ihe latter per 10,000 of the civil 
jiopiilatiun over twelve years ol age 



Cases 

tried. 

1 Persons convicted. i 

i 

! Convictions 

Year. 1 

. -- — 


-.— - 


Total. 

per 10,000 


Amts^eiuht. 

; Lundgericht. 

1 Males. j 

Females | 


Inhabitants. 

lyoo I 

1,'43,687 

94,241 

396,975 

72-**44 

4(79,8i<) 

119*5 

lyoi 1 


10 T, 47 T 

! 419,592 

77 . 7*8 

497,310 

125*6 

1902 

1,221,080 

104,434 

1 43*.257 

i 81,072 

512,329 

12)-3 i 

i 903 

1,251,662 

If‘ 5,241 

424,SI3 1 

i 80,540 

5 » 5 , 35.3 

*'' 3-4 

1904 j 

j 1,287,686 


1 435,191 

81,785 

516,076 

124*2 1 


Of llio.se convicted in 1004, 225,320 had been previously convicted. 

Piitir Law .—A law pus.sed by the North German Confederation 
of tlie <)th of June 1870, and subsequently amended by an 
imperiiU law of the J2th of March 1894, laid down rules for the 
relief of the destitute in all the states composing the empire, 
with the exception of Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine. According 
to the system adopted, the public relief of the poor is committed 
to the care of local unions {Ortxarmenvnbdndf) and provincial 
unions (iMndarmetwerbditde), the former corresponding, generally, 
to the commune, and the latter to a far wider area, a circle or a 
province. Any person of eighteen years, who has continuously 
resided within a local union for the space of two years, there 
acquires his domicile. But any destitute German subject must 
be relieved by the local union in which he happens to be at the 
time, the cost of the relief Iwing defrayed by the local or provin¬ 
cial union in which he has his domicile. The wife and children 
have also their domicile in the place where the husband or father 
has his.* 

Kelief of the poor is one of the chief duties of the organs of local 
seif-governmenl. The moneys for the purpose are mainly derived 
from general taxation (jioor rale.s per sc being but rarely directly 
levied), special funds and voluntary contributions. In .some 
Gorman states and communes certain dues (such as the dog tax in 
Saxony), death duties and particularly dues jiayahle m respect ol 
pulilic entertainments and police court lines, are assigned to the poor- 
relief chest. In .some large towns the Elberfeld system ol unpaid 
district visitors and the interworking of piiblir and private charity 
is in force. The imperial laws which introduced the compul.sory 
insurance of all the humbler workers within Uic empire, and gai e 
them, wlien incapacitated by sickne.ss, accident and old age, an 
absolute right to pecuniary assistance, have greatly reduced pauper¬ 
ism and crime. 

Workmen’s Insurance .—On June 15, 1883, the Reichstag, a.s 
the result of the policy announced by the emperor William 1 . 
in his speech from the throne in 1881, passed an act making 
insurance against sickness, accident and incapacity corapulsort 
on all workers in industrial pursuits. By further laws, in 1885 
and 1892, this obligation was extended to certain other classes 
of workers, and the .system was further modified by acts passed 
in 1900 and 1903. Under this system every person insured has a 
right to assistance in case of sickness, accident or incapacity, 
while in case of death his widow and children receive an 
annuity. 

I. Insurance agmnst sickness is provided for under these laws 
partly by the machinery already existing, i.e. the sick benefit societies, 

* The system of compulsory registration, which involves a notifi¬ 
cation to the police of any change ot addre.ss (even temporary), of 
course makes it easy to determine the domicile in any given case. 
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partly by new machinerj’ devised to meet the new obligation im¬ 
posed. The sick-funds {Krankenhassen) arc thus of seven kimi.s : 
(i) free assistance funds [Freie Hiifshassen), either registered under 
the law of 1871), as modified in 1884 (Eingischriebene Hil/akasim), 
or established under the law ot the separate states (landesrechUuhe 
Hilfikassen) ; {i) Bttriehs- or Fahrikkrankenkassett, funds estabhsiied 
by individual factory-owners ; {}) Hnuhrankenhasse, a fund estab¬ 
lished for workmen engaged on the construction (Hau) of particular 
engineering works (canal-diggmg, &c.), by individual contractors; 
(4) gild sick funds {InnuHgskrankenkasseii), c.stablished by tlie gilds 
for the workmen and apprentices of their memliers; (5) miners' 
sick fund {Knappschaltskasse ); (6) local sick fund (Ortskrankenkasse), 
established by the commune for particular crafts or cla.sses of 
workmen; (7) Gtmtindekrankemiersichtrung, i.r. insurance of 

members of the commune as such, in the event of tlieir not suliscriliing 
to any of the other funds. Of these, 2, 3, (1 and 7 were created 
under the above-mentioned laws. 

The number of such funds amounted in 1003 to 23,271, and 
included 10,224,207 workmen. The Ortskrankenkassen, with 
4,973,322 members, had the greatest, and the Baitkraiikenkaxscii, 
with 16,459, tlm smallest number of members. The Oriskrtinkm- 
kiissen, which endeavour to include workmen of a like trade, have 
to a great extent, especially in Saxony, fallen under tlie cotUrol of 
the .Social Democrats. The apjxiintment of permanent doctors 
{Kassenarzie) at a fixed salary has given rise to much difference 
between the medical profession and this local sick fund ; and the 1 
in.si.stence on “ freedom of clioice ” m doctors, which has been made 
by the members and threatens to militate against the interest of tlie 
profession, lias been met on the part of the medical Iiody by' the 
appointment of a commission to investigate cases of undue influence 
in the selection. 

According to the statistics furnished in the Vierteljakresh/fte lur 
Slalislik des deutschen Reiches lor 1905, the receipts amounted to 
upwards of ^10,000,000 for 1903, and the expenditure to .somewh.at 
less than this sum. Administrative changes were credited with 
nearly ,f<xx),ooo, and the invested tiinds totalled £9 ,ooo, 0(K). The 
workmen contrilnite at the rate of two-thirds and tlie employers at 
tlie rate of one tliird ; the sum payable in respect of each worker 
varying from i J-3 % of the earnmgs in the “ communal sick fund " 
to at most I i-4 % in the others. 

2. Insurance against old age and invalidity comprehends all 
persons who have entered upon their 17th year, and who lielong to 
one of the following classes of wage-earners : artisans, apprentices, 
domestic servants, drcs.smakers, charwomen, laundresses, seam- 
stre.sse.s, housekeepers, foremen, engineers, journeymen, clerks and 
apprentices in shops (excepting assistants and apprentices in chemists’ 
shops), schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, teachers and governea.ses, 
provided the earnings do not exceed £100 per annum. The insured 
are arranged in live classi-s, according to the amount of theii 
yearly earnmgs; vi*. £17, 10s.; £27, los.; £47, 10s.; £57, los.; 
and £100. The contributions, affixed to a “ jiension book ” in 
stamps, are payable each week, and amount, in linglish money, to 
i-45<r., 2-340., 2-82d., .fflod. and 4-23d. Of the contribution one 
half is paid by tlie employer and the other by the employee, whose 
duty it is to .see that the amount has been jiroperly entered in the 
pension book. The pensions, in case of invalidit y, amount (mcludmg 
a .state subsidy of £2, io.s. for each) respectively to £8, 8s.; 
£11, 5s.; £13, los.; £15, 15s.: and £18. Tlie old-age pensions 
(beginning at 70 years) amount to £5, los. ; £7; £8, los.; £10; 
and £11, los. The old-age and invalid insurance is carried out by 
thirty-one large territorial otfices, to which must be added nine 
siiecial unions. Tlie income of the forty establishments was, in 
1903, £8,500,000 (including £1,700,000 imjienal subsidy). Tin- 
capital collected was upwards ol £50,000,000. 

It may be added that employees in mercantile and tradii^ houses, 
who have not exceeded the age of 40 years and whose income is 
below- £150, are allowed voluntarily to share in the benefits ol this 
insurance. 

3. Accident Insurance {Uii/aUvcrsicheniHg).—Thc insurance of 
workmen and the le-s-scr officials against the risks of accident is 
effected not through the state or the commune, but through associa¬ 
tions formed ad hoc. Tlieae as.sociations are composed of members 
following the same or allied occupations fe.g. foresters, seamen, 
smiths, &c.), and hence are called “ protessional associations " 
(Berufsgenossenschaften). They arc empowered, subject to the 
limits set by the law, to regulate their own business by means of a 
general meeting and of elected committees. The greater number 
of these associations cover a very wide field, generally the whole 
empire; in such cases they are empowered to divide their spheres 
into sections, and to establish agents in different centres to inquire 
into cases of accident, and to .see to the carrying out of the rules 
prescribed by the association for the avoidance ol accidents. Those 
associations, of which the area of operations extends beyond any 
single state, are sulxirdinate to the control of the imperial insurance 
bureau [Rcichsversicherungsaml) at Berlin; those that are confined 
to a single state (as generally in the case of foresters and husband- 
• men) are under the control of the state insurance bureau (Landcs- 
vrrsichtrungsamt). 

So far as their earnings do not exceed £150 per annum, the following 
classes are under the legal obligation to insure: labourers in mines. 


quarries, dockyards,w-har\-es,manufactoriesandbrew-eries; bricklayers 
and navvies; post -office, railway, and naval and military sen-ants and 
officials ; carters, raltsmen and canal hands ; cellarmen, warehouse 
men; stevedores; and agricultural lalKiurcrs. Each of these groups 
forms an association, w-liich within a certain district embraces all the 
inilustries with which it is connected. The funds for covering the 
compensation jiayable in n-spect of acridents are raised bj payments 
based, in agriciiilun-, on the taxable capital, and in other trades and 
industries on the earnings ol the insured. Compensation in respect 
of injury or death is not paid it the accident w-as brought atmiit 
through the culpalile ni-gligence or otlier delici ol tin- insured. In 
case of injury, involving incapacity for more than thirteen weeks 
(for the earlier period the Krankrnkassen provide), the weekly sum 
payable during complete or jiernianent iiicapacily is fixed at the 
ratio of two-l birds of the earnmgs during the year preceding thi- 
aecident, and in case of partial disablement, at such a proixirtion 
of the earnings as corresponds to the loss through disablement. 
In eert.ain circumstances (e g need for jianl nursing^ the sum may be 
increased to the full rale of the previous i-arnings. In case ol death, 
as a coirsequence of iiqiirv, the tollowiiig i>aynients are made : (i) 
a sum of at least £2, los. to detrav the expenses of intc-rment . 
(2) a nioiithly allowance of one-lifth ol the annual earnmgs ,-is above 
to the widow and each child ii)) to the age ol 15 

I.tfe /woiruinc.--There were lortv-six conqiamt-s m 1900 for the 
insurance ol life. riie miiiiber of persons msiin-d w.is 1,446,2411 
at the end ot that yeai, the insurances aiuounfmg fo roughh 
£320,tK)o,{K>o. Besides the.se an- sixtv-one comjianies of wliicji 
forty-.Hix are comprised in flu- aluive lite insurance conipames - 
paying .sulisidies m case of death or ol military service, endowments, 
I'k.c. Some of these coiupaiites are iiidiistiial. The transactions ol 
all these com|ianies includi'd m lo's' over 4,179,000 persons, and tin- 
amount oi insiir.uiees etiected was £80,000,000, 

Religion. —.So far as the emi'ire as a whole is cimccrned there 
i.s no .state religion, eaeli stale being left free to maintain its own 
e.stabli.sliment. Thus while the emperor, as king of Prussia, is 
summus episeopiis of the I'nissian Kvnngelieal Cliureh, as em¬ 
peror he enjoys no such ecclesiastical hcaclsliip. In the .several 
.statc.s the relations of clturch and state differ fundamentally 
according as thesit states arc Protestant or Catholic. In the 
latter these relations are regulated either by concordats between 
the governments and the Holy .See, or by bulls of circumscription 
issued by the pope after negotiation. The elTects of concordat.s 
and bulls alike are tcm|)ercil by the excrri.se by the civil 
power of certain traditional reserved rights, r.g. the pliueluiit 
regium, recimiis ah ahii.sii, nomiuatio regia, and that of vetoing 
the nomination of personae minus gratae. In the Protestant 
.stales the ecck-siiisijc.il aiithonly remains purely tcrritorinl, 
and the sovereign remains eflcciive head of the c.stablished 
church. During the iqlh centurv, however, a large measure of 
ecclesiastical .self-government (by means of general synods, &c.) 
was introduced, pari passu with the growth of constitutional 
government in the state ; and in effect, though the theoretical 
supremacy of the sovereign survives in the church as in the .state, 
he cannot exercise it save through the general synod, which is 
the state parliament for ecclesiastical purposes. Where a 
sovereign rules over a state containing a large proportion of 
both Catholics and Protestants, which is usually the ca.se, both 
systems coexist. Thus in Prussia the relations of the Roman 
Catholic community to the Protestant state are regulated by 
arrangement between the Prussian government and Rome ; 
while in Bavaria the king, though a Catholic, is legally summus 
episcopus of the Evangelical Church. 

According to the religious census of 1900 there were in tlu- German 
empire 35,231,104 Evangelical Protestants, 20,327,913 Kuman 
Catholics, 6472 Greek Orthodox, 203,678 ( lin.stians belonging to 
Other confessions, 586,948 Jews, 11,597 members ol other sects and 
5938 uncla-ssified. The Christian.s Ix-longing to other contessions 
include Moravian Brethren, Mennonites, Baptists, Methodists and 
Quakers, German tkitholics. Old Catholics, &c. The table on follow¬ 
ing page shows the distribution of the population according to 
religious beliefs as furnished by the census of 1900. 

Almost two-thirds of the population belong to the Evangelical 
Church, and rather more than a third to the Churcli of Rome ; the 
actual figures (ha.sed on the ccasus of 1900) being (%) Evan 
gelical Protestants, 62-5; Roman Catholics, 36-r; Dissenters and 
others, -043, and Jews, i-o. The Prote.stants have not increa.sed 
proportionate!}' in number since 1890, while the Roman Catholie.s 
show a .small relative increase. Three states in Germany have a 
decidedlf predominant Roman .Catholic jxipulation. vir. Alsace- 
Lorraine, Bavaria and Baden ; nd in four states the Protestant 
element prevails, but with from 24 to 34 % of Roman Catholics ; 
vix. fTussia, Wurttemberg, Hesse and Oldenburg, In .Saxon}- and 
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Some largo cities, notably Berlin, Cologne, Hanilnirg, Dresden, 
l^iipzig and Munich, have, however, newspapers witli a daily circu¬ 
lation of over 100,000 copies, and in ihe case of some papers in 
Berlin a million copies is reached. Most readers receive their 
newspapers through the po.st office or at their clubs, which may help 
to explain the smaller number of copies sold. 

IHne Arts. Perhaps the chief advantage which Germany has 
derived from the survival of separafe territorial sovereignties within 
the empire has been the decentralization of culture. Patronage of 
art is among the cherished traditions of the German princes; and 
even wliere—^as for instance at Casseb there is no longer a court, 
the artistic impetus given by the former sovereigns has survived 
their fall, 'the result has been that there is in Germany no .such 
concentration of the institutions fot the encouragement and study 
of Ihe fine arts as there is in France or England. Berlin has no 
practical monopoly, such as is possessed by l.ondon or Paris, of the 
celebrated museums and galleries of the country. The meturo 
galleries of Dresden, Munich and Cassel still rival that at Berlin, 
though the latter is rapidly breoming one of the richest in the worhl 
in works of the great masters, largely at the cost of tlie private 
collections of England. For the same reason the country is very well 
provided with excellent schools of jiainting and music. Of the art 
schools the most famous are those of Munich, Diis.seldorf, Dresden 
and Berlin, but there are others, e.g. at Karlsruhe, Weimar and 
Khnigsberg. These schools are m close touch with the sovereigns 
and the governments, and the more promising pupils are thus from 
the first assured of a career, especially in connexion with the decora¬ 
tion of public buildings and nioniiiiienls. To this fact is largely 
due the excellence of the Germans m grandiose decorative painting 
and sculpture, a talent for the exerci.se of which plenty of scope has 
been given them by the numerous public buildings and memorials 
raised since the war of 1870. Perhaps tor this very reason, however, 
the German art schools have had no such cosmopolitan influence 
as that exercised by the schools of Pans, the ntmilxT of foreign 
students attending them being com|)ar.ilively small. It is otherwise 
with the .schools of mu.sic, which exercise a profound influence far 
beyond the borders of Germany. Of these the most important are 
the conservatoires of Unpzig, Dre.sden, Berlin, Munich and Frankfort- 
on Main. The fame of Weimar as a seat of musical education, 
though it posse.s.ses an excellent conservatoire, is based mainly on 
the tradition of the abW" Liszt, who gathered alxnit him here a 
number of distinguished pupils, some of whom have continued 
to make it their centre. Mu.sic m Geniiany al.su receive.s a 
great stimulus from the existence, in almost every important 
town, of opera-houses partly sup|>orted by the sovereigns or 
liV the civic authorities. Good music heiiig thii.s brought within 
the reach of all, appreciation of it is very'widu-.spraad in all classes of 
the yiopulation. The imperial government maintains institutes at 
Komt' and Athens which liave done niiicli lor tin- advancement of 
arcliaeology. (P. A. A.) 

Army. —The system of the ■' nation in arms " ow'es its existence 
to tlie reforms in the Prussian army that followed Jena. The 
“ nation in arms ” itself was the product of the French Revolu¬ 
tionary and Napoleonic wans, hut it was in Prussia that was 
seen the systematization and the economical and effective 
application of the immense forces of which the revolutionary 
period had demonstrated the existenee (see also Army ; Con- 
scRiiTioN ; French Revolutionary Wars, &c.). It was 
with an army and a military' system that fully represented the 
idea of the “nation in arms" that Prussia created the powerful 
Germany of later days, and the same system was extended 
by degrees over all the otlier states of the new empire. But 
these very successes contained in themselves the germ of new 
troubles. Increased prosperity, a still greater increase in popula¬ 
tion and the social and economic disturbances incidental to the 
conversion of on agricultural into a manufacturing com¬ 
munity, led to the practical abandonment of the principal of 
universal service. More men came before the recruiting 
officer than there was money to train ; and in 1895 period 
of service with the colours was reduced from three to two 
years—a step since followed by other military powers, the idea 
being that with the same peace effective and financial grants 
Iwlf as many men again could be passed through the ra^ as 
liefore. 

In 1907 the recruiting statistics were as follows : 

Number of young men attaining service age (including 

those who had voluntarily enlisted before their time) . 556,77^ 

Men belonging to prcviou.s years who had been put back 

for rc-examination, &c., still home on the lists . . 657,753 


Deduct —Ph^cally unfit, Ac. 
Struck off .... 


• .S.S.Soz 
. 860 


\’ofuntarily enlisted fn the army and navy, 
on or before attaining service ago . . 57,739 

A.ssignod as recniils to tlic navy . . . 10,374 

Put back, &c.684,193 

-788,968 

Available as army recruits, fit. 

Of these, In) Assigned fo tlie active army for two or three 

years’ service witli the eoloiirs. 

(ft) Assigned (0 the Er.satz-Resen'e of the 1 f 

army and navy.[ tntlraiited', 

(/■) .Assigned to the 1st levy of I.Andstruni J ( 

* 425.557 

Thus only lialf the men on whom the government has an 
effective hold go to the colours in the end. Moreover few of the 
men “ put back, &c.,” who figure on both sides of the account for 
any one year, and seem to average 660,000, are really “ put back.” 
They are in the main those who have failed or fail to present them¬ 
selves, and who.se names are retained on the liability li.sts against 
the day of their return. Many of these have emigrated. 

By the constitution of the i6th of April 1871 every German 
is liable to service and no substitution is allowed. Liability 
begins at the age of .seventeen, and actual service, as a rule, 
from the age of twenty. The men serve in the active army and 
army reserve for seven yeans, of which two years (three in the 
case of cavalrj' and horse artillery recruius) are spent with the 
colours. During his four or five years in the reserve, the soldier 
is called out for tniining with his corps twice, for a maximum 
of eight weeks (in practice usually for six). After quitting the 
reserve the soldier is drafted into the first ban of the Landwchr 
for five yeans more, in which (except in the cavalry’, which is 
not Called nut in peace time) he undergoes two trainings of from 
eight to fourteen days. Thence he passes into the second ban 
and remains in it until he has completed his thirty-ninth year—j.c. 
from six to seven years more, the whole period of army and Land¬ 
wchr service beting thus nineteen years. Finally, all soldiers are 
pas.sod into the Landsinm, in the first ban of which they remain 
until the completion of their forty-fifth year. The second ban 
consists of untrained men between the age.s of thirty-nine imd 
forty-five. Young men who reach a certain standard of educa¬ 
tion, however, are only obliged to serve for one year in the active 
army. They arc called One-Year Volunteers (Etnjalirig-l'rei- 
teittigen), defray their own expenses and are the chief .source of 
supply of reserve and Landwehr officers. That proportion of 
the annual contingents which is di.smi.ssed untrained goes either 
to the Ersatz-Reserve or to the 1st ban of the Landsturm (the 
Landwehr, it will be observed, contains only men who have 
served with the colours). The Ersatz consists exclusively of 
young men, who would in war time be drafted to the regimental 
depots and thence sent, with what training circumstances had 
in the meantime allowed, to the front. Some men of the Ersatz 
receive a short preliminary training in peace time. 

In 1907 the average height of the private soldiers was 5 ft. 6 in.. 
that of the non-commissioned officers 5 ft. 61 in., and that of the 
one-year volunteers 5 ft. 9} in. A much greater proportion ol 
tlie country' recruits were accepted as “ fit ” than of those 
coming from the towns. Voluntary enlistments of men who 
desired to become non-commissioned officers were most frequent 
in the provinces of the old Prussian monarchy, but in Berlin 
itself and in Westphalia the enlistments fell far short of the 
number of non-commissioned officers required for the territorial 
regiments of the re-spective districts. Above all, in Alsace- 
Lorraine one-eighth only of the required numbers were obtained. 

Peace and tl’ar Strengths. —German military jxilicy is revised 
every five years; thus a law of April 1905 fi.xe.s the strength and 
establishments to be attained on March 31, 1910, the necessary 
augmentations, &c., being carried out gradually in the mtexvening 
years. The peace strength for the latter date was fixed at 505,839 
men (not including nilieers, non-commissioned officers and one-year 
volunteers), forming - 

633 battalions Infantry. 

510 squadrons cavalry. 

574 batteries field and horse artillery. 

40 battalions foot artillery. 

29 tiattalions pioneers. 

12 battalions communication troopa 
23 tr.vin battalions, Ac. 


425,557 

212,661 

89,877 

123,019 
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The addition of alwut aj.ooo otlicers and 8j,ooo non-commissioncd 
ofiicers, one-vcar men, &c., brmgs the peace looting of the German 
army in u)io to a total of aliont 615,000 of all rankb. 

As for war, the total fighting strength ol the Gi-rman nation 
(including the navy) has been placed al as high a figure as n,000,000. 
Of these 7,000,000 have received little or no training, owing to medical 
unfitness, residence abroad, failure to appear, surjilus of annual 
contingents, &c,, as already explained, and not more than 3,000,1x10 
of these would be available in war. The real military’ resources of 
Germany, untramed and trained, are thus about 7,000,000, of whom 
4,000,000 have at one time or another done a continuous period of 
service with the colours.* This is of course for a w’ar of defence i 
outrance. I-'or an offensive war, onlv file active army, the reserve, 
the Ersatz and the ist levy of the Ean'dwelir would be really available. 

A rough calculation of the number of the.se who go to lorm or to 
reinforce the field armies and the mobilized garrisons may be given : 


Cadres of officers and non-commissioned officers 100,000 
From 7 annual contingents ot recruits {t.e. 

active array and reserve) .... 1,200,000 
From 5 contingents of I.andwelir (ist ban) 000,000 

From 7 classes of Ersatz reserve called to tlie 

depots, able-bodied men .... 400,000 

(tne-year volunteers recalled to the roloiirs or 

serving as reserve and Landwehr olluers 100,000 


2,400,000 

These again would divide into a first line army of 1,350,000 and .1 
second of 1,050,000. It is calculated that the field army would 
consist. 111 the third week of a great war, of (133 batt.ilions, 410 
squadrons and 574 batteiies, with technical, deiiarfmental and 
medical troops (say 630,000 bayonets, 60,000 sa.bres and 3444 guns, 
or 750,000 men), and that these could be reinforced in three or lour 
weeks by 350 fresh battalions. Behind tliese forces there would 
shortly become available for secondary operations about 460 bat¬ 
talions of the ist ban Landwehr, and 200 .sijuadrons and about 220 
batteries of the reserve and Ijindwehr. la addition, each would 
leave behind depot troojis to form the nucleus on which the 2nd ban 
l4iiidwehr and the I-andsturm would eventually be built up. The 
total number ol units of the three arms in all branches may Ik' stated 
approximately at 2200 battalions, 780 s<|uadrons and Q50 batteries. 

C<m)naini and Organimiuni —By the articles of the constitution 
the whole of the land forces ol the eminre lorm a united army in 
war and peace under the orders of the emperor. The sovereigns of 
the chief .states are. entitled to nominate the lower grades of officers, 
and the king of Bavaria ha.s reserved to himself the .special privilege 
of superintending the general administration of the three Bavanan 
army corps ; but all apixnntmcnts are made subject to the emperor’s 
mijiroval. The emperor is empowered to erect fortresses in any part 
ot the emjiire. It is the almost invariable practice of the kings of 
Prussia to command their forces in person, and the army commands, 
too, are generally held by leaders of royal or princely rank. The 
natural corollary to this is the assignment of special advisory duties 
to a re.sponsible chief of staff. The officers are recruited either 
lioin the Cadet Corjis at Berlin or from amongst those men, of 
sufficient social standing, who join the mnks as “ avantageurs ” 
with a view to obtaining commissions. Re.serve and Landwehr 
officers are drawn from among officers and selected non-eommi.ssioned 
officers retired from the active army, and one-year volunteers who 
have passed a special examination. All candidates, from whatever 
source they come, are subject to approval or rejection by their 
brother officers before lieing definitively commi.s.sioned. Promotion 
m the German army is excessively .slow, the senior subalterns having 
eigliteen to twenty years’ commissioned service, and the senior 
captains sometimes tliirty. The number of officers on the active list 

I. 1 about 25,000. The under-officers number about 84,000. 

The German army is organized in twenty-three army corps, 
stationed and recruit^ in the various provinces and states as follows ; 
Guard, Berlin (general recruiting); I. Konigsberg (East Prussia) ; 

II. Stettin (Pomerania); 111 . Berlin (Brandenburg); IV'. Magdeburg 
(Prussian Saxony) ; V. Posei (Poland and part of Silesia); VI. 
Breslau (Silesia) ; VII. Munster (Wc.stphalia) ; VIII. Coblenz 
(Rliineland); IX. Altona (Hanse Towns and Schleswig-Holstein); 
X. Hanover (Hanover); XI. Cassel (Hesse-Casscl); XII. Dresden 
(.Saxony); XIII. Stuttgart (Wurttemberg); XIV. Karlsruhe 
(Baden) ; XV. Strassburg (Alsace) ; XV'I. Metz (Lorraine); XVIL 
Danzig (West Prussia) ; XVIll. Frankfurt-am-Main (Hesse Darm-' 
stadt. Main country) : XIX. Leipzig (Saxony) ; 1 . Bavarian Corps, 
Munich ; II. Bavarian Corps, Wurzburg; III. Bavanan Ckirps, 
Nuremberg. The fonnation of a XX. army corps out of the extra 
division of the XIV’. corps al Colmar in Alsace, with the addition of 
two regiments from Westphalia and drafts of the X\'. and XVI. 
corps, was announced in 1 yo8 as the final .step of the programme for 
the period 1006-1010. The normal compo.sition of an army corps 
on war is (a) staff, (1>) a infantry divisions, each of 2 brigades (4 


* Actually between 1883 and lyoH over five million recruits 
passed through the. drill .sergeant’s hands, as w’ell as jierhaps 210,000 
one-year volunteers. 


regiments or 12 battalions), 2 regiments ot field artillery’ (comprisuig 
0 batteries of field-guns and 3 of field howitzers, '/a piece.s in all), 
3 .squadrons of cavalry, 1 or 2 companies of pioneers, a bridge tram 
and I or 2 bearer companies; (c) coryis troops, i battalion rifles, 
telegraph troops, bridge train, ammunition columns, train (supply) 
battalion, field bakeries, liearer coinjianies and field ho.s]>itals, &c., 
with, as a rule, one or two batteries of heavy field howitzers or 
mortars and a machine-gun group. The remainder ol the cavalry 
and horse artillery attached 10 the army corjis In peace goes in war 
to form the cavalry divisions. Certain corjis have an increased 
effective ; thus the Guard has a whole cavalry division, and the 1 . 
corjis (Konigsberg) has three diMsions. Several corps nos.4i’Ss an 
extra infantry brigade of two 2-battaliuii regiments, liiit these, 
unless stationed on the frontiers, are gradually absorbed into new 
divisions and army corps In war si'veral army corps, cavalry 
divisions and re.serve divisions are grouped in two or more ’’ armie.s,’’ 
and in peace the army corps are divided for purpose.s of sejierior 
lontrol amongst .si-veral " army inspections.” 

The cavalry is organized in regiments of cuirassiers, dragoons, 
lancers, hus.sars and mounted rifles,’- the regiments having four 
service and one dejiot K<|uadruns. Tioojiers are armed with lance, 
sword and carbine (for which in iqo8 the substitution of a .sliort rifle 
with bayonet was suggested). In peace time the higiu’st permanent 
organization is the brigade of two regiments or eight squadrons, but 
in war and at maiiaiu’ res divisions ot three brigades, with horse 
artillery attached, are formed. 

The infantry consists of 21(1 regiments, mostly of three battahon.s 
each. These are numbered, ajiart from the eight Guard regiments 
and the Bavarians, serially throughout the army. Certain regiments 
are styled grenadiers anil fusiliers. In addition there are eighteen 
chasseur or rifle battalions (/ligrr). The battalion has always four 
comjianie.s, each, at war strength, 250 strong. The armament 
of the iiilantry ii the model 1S118 niiigazme rifle and bayonet (.si-e 
KiI'Le). 

The field (meluding horse) artillery consists in jieace of 04 n’gi- 
ments subdivided into two or three’groujis (Ablrilttyigen), each of 
two or three (i-gim batteries. The field gun m use is the quick- 
firing gun y6/N.A. (see Orp.va.nce : IHeld l',qmpments). 

The loot artillery is intended for siege and fortre.s.s warfare, and to 
furnish the heavy artillery ol the held array. It consists ol forty 
battalions. Machine gun detachments, resembling 4-gun batterii’S 
and horsed as artillery, were formed to the number of SLXteen in 
igo4-lyo6. These are intended to work with the cavalry divisions. 
Afterwards it was decided to lorm additional .small groups of two 
guns each, less fully horsed, to assist the inlantry, and a certain 
number of these were created in lyoti- iyu8. 

The engineers are a technical body, not concerned with field 
warfare or with the command of troojis. On the other hand, the 
pioneers (2 q battalions) are assigned to the field army, with duties 
corresiiondiiig roughly to tho.se of field coinjiaiiies U.E. in the British 
.sc'rvicc. Other Iwanclies represented m Great Britain by the Koyal 
Engineers are known iii Germany by the title •' communication 
troops,” anti comprise railway, telegraph and airship and ballooti 
battalions. The Tram is charged with the duties of supplj' and 
tran.sjxirt. There is one battalion to each army corjis. 

HtmaunU. —The peace e.stablishment in horses is approximately 
100,000. lionses .serve eight to nine years in the artillery and nine 
to ten III the cavalry, after which, in the autumn of each year, they 
are sold, and their places taken by remounts. The latter are bought 
at horse-fairs and jirivate sales, unbroken, and sent to the 25 remount 
dejiots, whence, when fit for the service, they are sent to the various 
units, as a rule in the early summer. Most of the cavalry and 
artillery riding horses come from I’russia proper. The Polish 
districts produce swift Hussarhorscs of a semi-eastern type. Hanover 
is second only to East Prus.sia in outjiut of horses, Bavaria, Saxony 
and Wurttemberg do not produce enough horses for their own armies 
and have to draw on Prussia. I hirtcen thousand four hundred 
and forty-five young horses were bought by the army authorities 
during lyoy. The average price was about ;^5i for field artillery 
drauglit horses, ^65 for heavy draught horses, and for riding 
hor.scs. 

The military expenditure of Germany, according to a coinjiarative 
table furnished to the House of Commons by the British war office 
in 1907, varied between £36,000.000 and £44,000,000 per annum 
in the period 1899-1902, and between £42,000,000 and £51,000,000 
per annum in that of 1905-11109. 

Colonial Troops .—In 1906 these, irresjiectiv'c ol the brigade of 
occupation then maintained in north China and of specif reinforce¬ 
ments sent to S.W. Africa during the Herrero war, consisted of the 
German East Africa troojis, 220 Eiirojieaiis and 1470 riatives; the 
Cameroon troojis, 145 Eurojieaii and 1170 natives; .S'.U'. African 
iroopSy entirely Eiirojiean and normally consisting of f>o6 officers 

* The.sc last have a curious history. They were formed from aliout 
1890 onwards, by individual squadrons, two or three being v’Oted each 
year. Ostensibly raised for the duties of mounted orderhes, at a 
time when it would have been impolitic to ask openly for more 
cavalry, thay w'ere little by little Gained in real cavalry work, 
then combined in provisional zMimwits for disciplinary purposes 
and at last frankly classed as cavalry. 
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and men active and a reserve of ex-soldier settlers; the Klao-Cha« 
garrison (cUiofly marines), numbering idSy officers and men; ana 
various small wJice forces in Togo, New Guinea, Samoa, *c. 

Portresses - The fixed defences maiiitatiied by the German empire 
(apart from naval ports and coast defences) belong to two diotiiict 
epochs in the military policy of the state. In tlte first period 
(rooghlv iSyi-iRo'j), wh'cb w characterised by the desrelopineat of 
tlic offonsivii .sTiint, the fortresses, except on the brunch and Russian 
frontiers, were reduced to a minimum. In the interioronly Spandau, 
Cfistrin Maedclmrg, Ingolstadt and Ulm wore maintained as 
defensive supporting points, and similarly on the Rhine, which 
was formerly studded with fortresses from Basel to Emmerich, the 
defences were limited to New Breisach, Germersheim, Mains, 
Goblcns, Cologne and Wesel, all of a " barrier ” character and not 
organised specially as centres of activity for field armies. The 
French frontier, and to a less extent the Russian, were organised 
offensively. Mete, already surrounded by the French with a girdle of 
lorts, was extended and completed (see Fortixication anii Sibox- 
cBAtT) as a great entrenched camp, and Strasslmrg, which in 1870 
tiossessed no outlying works, was similarly expondeii, though the 
latter wa.s regarded an instrument of defence more than of attack. 
On the Russian frontier Kfinig.sherg, Pansig, Thorn, Posen, Glogau 
(and on a smaller scale Boyen in Ea.si 1 -Tus.sia and Graudens on the 
Vistula) were modernised and improved 

Prom 1890, however, Germany liegan to pay more attention to 
lier fixed defences, and in the next years a long line of fortifications 
came into exi.stence on the French frontier, the po.sitions and strength 
of which were regulated with special regard to a new strategic 
disjiositlon of the field armies and to the number anil sites of the 
" strategic railway stations “ which were constructed about the 
same time, "nius, the creation of a new series of forts extending 
li'om ThionviUe (LMedenhoten) to Metz and thence south-eastward 
was coupled with the construction of twelve .strategic railway 
stations between Cologne and tiie Belgian frontier, and later—^the 
so-called " fundamental plan ’’ of operations against France having 
apiiarently undergone modificalion in consequence of clianges in the 
foreign relations ol the German government—an immense strategic 
railway station was imdcrtakun at Saarhurg, on the right rear of 
ThionviUe and well away from tiie French frontier, and many im- 
portiufr new worlcs lioth of fortification and of railway construrtion 
were begun in Upper .Msacc, between Colmar and Ba.sel. 

The coast defences include, besides tlie mat naval ports 
of Wlholmshaven on the North Sea and tClei on the Baltic. 
Danzig, PItlaii, Memel, Frlcdrir.lisort, Giixhaven, Cee.strmiinde and 
Swlnemilnde. (C, F. A.) 

The Ciermtin navy i.s of recent oripn. In 1848 the 
German people ureed ttie cynstruclion of a fleet. Money was 
collflcJfd, and a few rnen-of-war wore fitted out; but these 
were subsequently sold, the German ifriadertag (federal cotmril) 
not being in sympathy writli the aspirations nf the nation. Prussia 
however, began laying the foundations of a smalt navy. To 
meet the difficulty arising from the wjuit of good harbours in 
the Dahic, a small extent of territory near Jade Bay was bought 
from Oldenburg in j 8^4, for the purpose of establishing a war-port 
there. Its oonitruction was completed at enormous expense, 
and it was opened for ships by the emperor in June 1869 under 
the name nf Wilhehnshaven. In 18114 Prusna, in annexing 
Holstein, obtained possession of the excellent port of Kiel, 
which hft.s since been .strongly fortified. From the time of the 
fonnation of the North Gennau Cotifederation the navy lias 
helongod to the common federal interest. Since ist October 
iSfiy all its ships have carried the same flag, of tiie national 
colours—blaclc, white, red, with the Prussian Cagle and the iron 
cross. 

From 184S to i868 tlie increa.se of the navy was slow. In 
1851 it lymsisted of 51 vessels, including 36 small ppinboats 
of 2 guns each. In 1868 it consisted of 45 .steamers ^including 
3 iroticlad$) <uul 44 sailing vessels, but during the var«ou.s wars 
of the period 1848-1871, only a few mipor actions were fought 
at sea, and for many years after the French War the development 
of the nary did not keep pace with that of the empire’s 00m- 
mercial interests beyond the seas, or compete serwusfy with 
the naval power of possible rivals. Hut towards the end of the 
iqth century Germany started on a new naval poKer, by which 
her fleet was largely and rapidly increased. De^s of thi.s 
des'elopmcnt will be found in the artkie Navy (see also History 
beltnv, ltd fin,). It will be sufficient here to give the statistics 
relating to the beginning of the year 1909,. reference being made 
only to ships effective at that date and to ships authorized in 
the construction programme of 1007 ; 


Modem battleMi^ , . . 20 eSsetive, 4 approaching eonjAetien. 

Old bottlesiiips and coast 

defence ships .... 11 effective (4 non<«neetiva). 

Armoured cmiiers . . . 9 effective, i approaohiagcompletion. 

Protected ctuisets . . 31 effective, 2 approaching complatioa. 

Torpedo craft of modem 

t^s.i^oeffective, japproachingoompletion. 

Administration. —In 1889 the admintstration was transferred 
from the ministry of war to Ihe imperial admiralty \Reichsmarineaml), 
at the head of wliich is the naval .secretary of state. The chief 
command was at the same time separated from the administration 
and vested in a naval officer, who controls the movements of tlie 
fleet, its personnel and training, while the maintenance of tlie arsenals 
and dockyard.s, victualling and clothing .and all matters immediately 
allecting^the matfriel, fall within the province of the secretary of 
state. The navy is divided between the Baltic (Kiel) and North Sea 
(Wilhelmshaven) stations, which are strategically linked by the 
kaiser VVilhelm Canal (opened in 1S93), across the Schle.swig-Holstein 
peninsula. Danzig, Cuxhaveu and Sonderburg have also been 
made naval bases. 

Personnel.—The German navy is manned by the obligatory service 
of the essentially maritime iiopiilation—such as sail^, fisliermen 
and others, as well as by a olunteerD, who elect for nnvaf service m 
preference to that in the army. It is estimated that the total 
seafaring population of Germany amounts to 80,000. Tlie active 
naval personnel was, in 1906, 2(131 oflicer.s (including engineers, 
marines, medical, ii:c.) and 51,138 under-officers and men, total 
In addition, there is ri reserve of more than 100,000 officers 
and men. (P. A. A.) 

Fitianre,—Tlie imperial budget is voted every year by tlie 
Reich.stag. The “ extraordinary' funds,” from which considerable 
.sums appear annually in the budget, were created after the 
Franco-German War. Part of the indemnity was invested 
for definite purposes. The largest of these investments served 
for paying the pensioaf of the invalided, and amounted origjnally 
to £28,000,000. Every year, not only the interest, but part 
of the capital is expended in paying these pensions, and the 
capital sura was thus reduced in 1903 to £15,100,000, and in 1904 
to £13,200,000. Another fund, of about £5,200,000, serves 
for the construction and arraiiment of fortresses; while 
£fi,ooo,oeo, known as the Reiehskriegssrkaiz —nr “ war treasure 
fund "—is not laid out at interest, hut is stored in coined gold 
and bullion in the Juliusturm at Spandau. In addition to 
these, the railways in Alsace-l^irraine, which Fmncc bought 
of the F-astern Railway Company for £13,000,000, in order to 
transfer them to the control of Germany, are also the property 
of the empire. 

During the years 1908 and 1909 considerable public discussion 
and political activity were devoted to the reorganization of 
German imperial finance, and it is only possible here to deal 
historically with the position up to that time, since further 
developments of an important nature were already foreshadowed. 

In 1871 the system accepted was that the imperial budget 
should be financed substantially by its reliance on the revenue 
from what were the obvious imperial resources—customs and 
excise duties, stamp duties, post and telegraph receipts, and 
among minor sources the receipts from the Alsace-Iyjrraine 
railways. But it was also provided that, for the pu^ose of 
deficits, the states should, in addition, if required by the imperial 
minister of finance, contribute their quotas according to popula¬ 
tion— Matrikular BeitrXgf. It was not expected that these would 
become chronic, but in a fewyears, and emphatically by the early 
’eighties, they were found to be an essential part 01 the finaneW 
system, owing to regular deficits. It liad teen intended that, 
in ntam for the Matrihtdear Btitragr, regular assignments (Obor- 
wrissuHgen) should be returned to tlie states, in relief of ^eir 
own taxation, which would practically wipe out the contribution ; 
but instead of these the uhemeissungtn were coosidei:aW)rlisr. 
Ortain reorganizations were made in 1887 and igot, but the 
excess of the Matrikular BritrSge over the Vhemrisstmgen con¬ 
tinued : the figures in 1905 and 1908 being as follows (in millions 
of marks) 


Matrikular- 

Beitiage. 

fhierweissungen. 

Execas. 

ai,l 

189 

24 

.346 

^^5 

150 
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These fi({Ufes stow tow uetural it was to desire to relios« tto 
States by increaeing the direct imperial revenue. 

Iteanwhile, in spite of the “ matrieular contributions,” the ; 
calls on imperial fmanre had steadily incseased, and up to 190$ 
were continually met to a large extent loans, involving a 
continual growth of the imperil debt, which in 1907 amounted . 
to jf>43 millions of marks. The imperial budget, like that of 
most European nations, is divided into two portions, the ordinaiy ; 
and the eKlraordinary; and the increase under both heads 
(especially for army and navy) became a recurrent factor. A 
typical situation is represented by the main figures for 1905 and 
1906 (in rriillions of msuks) 



Expenditure. | 

Ri'venuo. 

Uaiiieil liy 


Ordinary. ; ordinary. ' 


l-oan, 

>99,5 

2002 J93 


.341 

1906 

2157 ' 

2118 



I Year, i Banks. 


lyoo 

ItlUJ 

10 ( 1.1 

loo.t 


The same process went on in lyoy and lynXj and it was 
necessarily recognized that the method of balancing the imperial 
budget by a regular increase of debt could not be satisfactory 
in a country w'tore the genera! increase of 
wealth and taxable capacity had meanwhile 
been conspicuous. And though the main 
proposals made by the government for new 
taxation, including new direct taxes, resulted 
in a parliamentary deadlock in 1909, and led 
to Trince von Billow's resignation as chancellor, 
it was already evident that some important 
reorganization of the imperial financial .system 
was inevitable. 

CurrtnPY. The flerman empire adojited a gold 
curreney by th« law of the atli of Decenilwr 
*671. Suboequonlly the old local comagrs 
(Landinmutiiftt) began to be called in and re¬ 
placed by iK*w gold and silver coins. Tiie old gold 
coins, amounting to i4,.'i.so,ooo, had been called in 
as early ns rflyi ; and the old silver coins have 
since been Buooessively put ont ot eircnlation, so 
that none actually remains as legal tender but the 
thaler (is.). The curreney loform was .11 flr.st 
facilitated by the French indemnity, a great part 
(if which was paid m gold. But later on that metal became bearcor; 
the London gold prices ran higher and higher, wliile silver pricfts 
declined. The average rale per ounce ot standard silver m iSoo- 
1870 was GoM., in January 1875 only 57.UI., in July 187b a* low- as 
40d. It ro.se in January 1877 to 57j<l-. hot again declined, and m 
September 1878 ft wa.s lo^l. While the projKirlion of nxe weights 
of fine gold and fine sUver m i86b- 1870 averaged 1 to 't was 1 

to 17-70 m 1876, I to x7'i 8 m 1877, and, in lyou, in couscqueuce 
of tin.’ lu’a'vy lali in, silvoi, the ratio In’cann* as luncli as i to 39. 
Hy the currency law of tlie yth of July T873, thi' present cotimRe 
system was established and remains, witl^ certam minor modifica¬ 
tions, now in forco as then introducfcl. The unit w the mant (i 
bhiiling)—tho tonth part of tho imperial gold coin (Kr<mc ^ ciowu), 
of wliIcU last i.pjJ are struck Irom a pound of pur(‘ Rold. nfsides 
these ten-mark pieces, tliere arc Doppclkroncn (double crowns^, 
about equivalent in value to an EnglisU sovormgn (tho overage rate 
pf exchange being 20 marks pfennige per sterling), and, 
formerly, half crpwfts (halbc Kronen =^5 markbl in gold were alao 
issued, but they liavo been lyithdrawn /ronj circulation. Siwer coiio. 
are 5, 2 and 1 mark pieces, eqi Ivalcut to 5, 2 and r shillings rcspcc- 
tively, and 50 pfennige pieces:=6d. Nickel coins are 10 and 5 
pfentiigc pieces, toerc arc bronze coins of 2 and 1 piettnige. 
The system is decimal; tlius i<h> pfennige 1 mark, woo pfenaacrs 
the gold krone (or crow'ix), and id. English amounts rougruy to 0 

^ —A new Imnking law was promulgated for the w'hcfle 

empire on the 14th of March 1B75. Beiore that date there existed 
tliirty-two banks with tlw ivivileje of issuing notes,and Oil the 3151 
of Doccml^cr 1872, /07,joo,ooo in all was in circulation, /25.I00.OW 
of tlwt ssvm being uncovered. The banking law was designed to 
rethice this circulation of notes ; /i9*2.*jo,ooo was fixed as an 
gate maximum of nnoovored note.s of the banks. The private wnks 
were at the «me time obUged to erect branch offices m Berlin or 
Fnmkfort-qn-Main lor the pawmeut of their notch. ^ In consequence 
of this regulation numerous banks re.sigued the privilege of issuing 
iLptes, anoat present there are in Germany but the loBowing pri\'ate 
note banki issuing private nous, vi*. the Bavarian, the Baxon, 
the WQrttemberg, the Baden and thr Brunswick, in addition to the 


Izapenal Bank. The Impcnul Bank (Boiuhsluuik) raiUui tar above 
others in iraportuncc. It took the place of the lYussian Bank 
in 1876, and is under tlic superintendence and management of the 
mpire, which shares in Uie proGta. Its head office is m Berlin, and 
it is entitled to erect branch offices ui any part of the empire, it 
has a capital of ^9,000,000 divided into 40,000 shares of ^150 each, 
and 6o,uuo shares of each. The Imperial Bank is privileged to 
issue bank-notes, wluch must be covererl to tlic extent of is. 3d. In 
coined money, bullion or bank-notes, tJie rotnamder in bills at bhurt 
sight. Of the net prolUs, a dividend of si % hnst payable to the 
shareholders, 20% of tiie reiuamdei is transfeircd lu the reserve 
until this has reached a total ot {3,000,000, and of the remainder 
again a quarter is apportioned to the .shareholders and three-quarters 
falls to the impeiial exehiHjuor. ll the net profits do not reach 
3^ %, Ute balance nnest be maffi* good from tho icservc. J’rivate 
note banks are not em|>ov.‘cred to do busiues.’* outsule tlio state 
w'hicU has conceded thorn the privilege to issue notes, except under 
certain limitations. One of these ls that tJiev agree that their 
privilege to issue private notes may be withdraw* at one year's 
notice witliout compensation. But tliis oonclitiou has not been 
enfoiccJ in the ease of .siu h banks as ha\e agreed to accept as 
binding the official rate of discount ot the Keichsliank after tin.-, ha.s 
reached or when it exceeds 4*^,',. At other times they are not to 
discount at more than i-®;, below the official rate of the Rridisbank, 
or in ra.s( tlu' UcichHlxink itself discoimts ut a lower rate than the 
pfliciai rate, at more tlian 1 "0 below tliat rate 

The fyliownig table show.s the luLuicial condition of Ihc note- 
is.suing bank.s, in thousands ot marks, over a term of years • 


Cwipital. 


219,072 

231,67-5 

2lfv»00 
2 Tb,000 
21^,000 


Ite.-ti-rvo. 

1(.,(iS4 
ftO.l 1! 


.Vote., m 
('iiriilanon 

>..14.1,4,1'' 

1.. 17.!.48-> 

1 .. 1 ' I 4..1 
i.4.11,4'-!i 


Tot.il ineluUintt 
nlUer V.iiiliilities. 


1 ,1(17,017 

'>..i<’0,4.‘i1 

i.I.H.'JS’ 

2,3'’5.-‘,'i'’ 

■•‘,178,815 


.'I.sm'L'. 


j 

{ 

lUuks. 

Com ami 
Bullion 

Notes ol Slate 
arul olliei Jkiiik> 

Bill.s 

'f obil. 

iqou 
liK>l 
1902 
i 1903 
' 1904 

8 

7 

0 

K99,'' (<> 

OyO.ZliZ 

1,0.58.391 

074.931 

nob/)i>i 

51.9'si ! 

<81,770 ! 

54.189 1 

,34.24' 

x,oV>.o^i 

lW‘’>U5y 

0Ul,4oti 

947.1.38 

2.2 I9,.5b4 
'(,lbo.1.3,5 

4.4.34.451 

4..i5f',5> ' 
Z,379,i 14 


Tlw total turnover of tli« Imperial Hank w.iii, in tliefimt yoarol its 
louuda-tiw, li ioiJlUrd..i ).J0iin(l8 uterlmg; ami, m >8(79, ./omiUiariik. 
Eiglity-fivc per cent of it'i bank-notea have been, on Uic average, 
covered by metal reaerve. 

The total value of .silver coins is not to exceed 10 marks, and that 
of copper nnd niclcol aj marka per hood of llie population. While 
live comugB of Hilver. nicitel nnd copper ie rewrved to the state, 
tlic coinage of gold jiiece.s can be luiderlakcn by the statu lor the 
account ot private individtiaLs on payiiiciil of a fixed charge. Tlie 
coinage takes place in the six mints belonging to the various states — 
thus Berlin (I'russia), Munich (Bavaria), Dresden (in the Miildouur- 
biitto near Fieiberg, .Saxony), Stuttgart (WurttlWbcrg), Kartoruhe 
(Baden) and Hamburg (tor llui state o£ Hamburg). Ot tJje thalery, 
the Vei-einsthaler, coined until 18fi7 in Austria, wa.s by ordinance ot 
the Biindesrat declared illegal tender since the i.st of January 1905. 
No one can bo compelled to accept more than to marks m silver or 
more than 1 mark m nickel and cojiper ooili; but, on the other hand, 
the Imperial Battle accepts unperuil silvar tom m payment to any 
amount. 

The total value of thalers, which, with the exception of the 
Vcreinsthalor, are legal tender, was estimated in 1894 at aliout 
j^Zo,000,000. 

Diat.iOG*AgHV,^Cotto, DnUfckiaiiif Uoden (z vols., 1833); H. A, 
Panicl, D«l4tsohla»d (iSgb); J. Kiitien, Das deutsche D^nd (Hreslaii, 
1900); Von Klfiden, Otoeraphisches liandbucn, vol. ii. (1R75); 
G. Neumann, Das deiUscks Ksich (z vols., 1874); O. Bnmekow, Die 
WahnpHtseitt ieuUchan Ktiches—auf (irmtd dst oxtllfcAra MalsnalitM 
baarbsiUt (new ed,, i^riin, 1897); Daadhuch dar Wisls^hafiskvowa 
Dsutschlands (4 vols., l,eip*ig, 1901 1905) ; Oothaischer atiealiighcher 
Holhalendet auf das Jaht iqiyi (Gotha); A, von W. Kcil, Nsumaans 
Ortslntikon iss deiitscktii Rsichss (ird ed., toiprig, 1894) I Meyer, 
KomarsatianS'Lexikan (1902 seqq.); Brockhaus, Kanyfrititnns' 
IjaikoH (1900 Muq.); J. Kurschner, Sinalt- und hommunal- 
handbuch its HriOies und dsr Eimslstaeten (Ix-jpiig, 1900): !’■ “<‘8';. 
Crundriss dtr drutsrhen Staafs- und Rechtskundt (Stuttgart, 1906), 
and for statistical matter <*tefly tto following; CsntralblaU Rlt 
das dsutsokt Hitch. Hitausmibtn tm^Uhsamt <Bt 
1900); Die deutseke Armti unddia kaistrluhe Mattne (Berlin, 1H09), 
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Gewetbe und dlundel im dtuthchen licich nach der gewerblichen 
httriihszdhUmg, mm 14. Jurti /.Vy.f (Berlin, iSgq); Handbuch fUt 
das detilscke Heich auf das Jnitr igm, bearbfitet im Reichsamt det 
InntiH (Berlin); Handbuch fui die deutsche Handelsmarine auf das 
Jakr igoo) Rialislik des deiilsihcH Rcichs, published by the Kaiser 
lichfs Stalistisehes Ami (mcleding trade, navigation, criminal 
stiitertir,s, sick insurance, &c.); Stalistisehes Johrbiich fiir das deutsche 
Reich (Berlin, igoO) and Viertel/ahrshefte fur Statistik des deutschen 
Retrhs (mcliifling census returns, commerce and railways). See al.so | 
among ICnglisli publications on geographical and statistical matter : 
Annual Statement of the 't rade, nf the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countties and Ilritish Possessions for the Year iSgg (l,ondon, 1900); 
and (i. Chisholm, F.urope, being vols. i. and ii. of Stanford's 
t'ompendium of Geography and Traiiel (I.ondon, iKy<) and iqoo). 
The fullest general account of the geology of Germany will be found 
m R. Lep.sius, Geotogie von Iteutsckland und den angreneenden Gebieten 
(Stuttgart, first volume completed in 1892). Shorter de.scriptions 
will be lound in E. Kay.ser, l.ehrbuch der geotogischen Formations- 
kunde (StuttgaTt, Enghsli edition under the title Text-hook of Com¬ 
parative Geology), and H. Credner, Flemente der Geotogie (Leipzig). 

Archaeology 

From an archaeological point of view (Icrniany is very far 
from being a homogeneous whole. Not only has the develop¬ 
ment of the south differed from that of the north, and the west 
been subjected lo other influcnecs than those affecting the cast, 
hut even where the same influences have liecn at work the period 
of their operation has often varied widely in the different districts, 
.so tliat in a general sketch of the whole country the chronology 
can only lie a very rough approximation. In this article the 
dates assigned to the various periods in south (lermany are those 
given by .Sophus Muller, on the lines first laid down by Montclius. 
As regards north Germany, Muller puts the Northern Bronze age 
500 years later than the .Southern, but a recent find in Sweden 
bears out Montelius’s view that southern influence made itself 
rapidly felt in the North, The conclusions of Montclius and 
Muller are disputed by W. Ridgeway, who maintains that the 
Iron age originated in central Europe, and that iron must con- 
.sequently have been worked in those regions as far back as 
c. 2000 n.c. 

Older Palaeolithic Period.—'V\v: earliest traces of man’s 
handiwork arc found cither at the end of the pre-Glacial epoch, 
or in an inter-GIacial period, but it is a disputed point whether 
the latter is the first of a series of such periods. A typical German 
find is at Tauhach, near Weimar, where almond-shaped stone 
wedge.s,small flint knives, and roughly-hocked pieces of porphyry 
and quartz are found, together with the. remains nf elepltants. 
There are also bone implements, which are not found in the 
earliest periods in France. 

Palaeolithic Tratisition Petiod{Solutre ).—More highly developed 
lorms are found when the mammoth has succeeded the elephant. 
Implements of chipped stone for the purposes of boring and 
scraping suggest that man worked hides for clothing. Ornaments 
of perforated teeth and shells are found. 

Later Palaeolithic Period (La Madeleine ).—The next period is 
marked by the presence of reindeer. In the Hohlefcls in the 
.Swabian Achtlial there is still no trace of earthenware, and we 
find the skull of a reindeer skilfully turned into a drinking-vessel. 
Saws, needles, awls and bone harpoons are found. It is to be 
noticed that none of the German finds (mostly in the south and 
west) show any traces of the highly developed artistic sense so 
characteristic of the dwellers in J'Vance at this period. 

The gap in our knowledge of the development of Palaeolithic 
into Neolithic civilization has recently been partially filled in 
by discoveries in north Germany and France of objects showing 
rather more developed forms than those of the former period, 
but still unaccompanied by earthenware. It is a disputed point 
whether the introduction of Neolithic civilization is due to a new 
ethnological element. 

Neolithic Age (in south Germany till c. 2000 B.C.). —Neolithic 
man lived under the same climatic conditions as prevail to-day, 
but amidst forests of fir. He shows advance in every direction, 
and by the end of the later Neolithic period he is master of the 
arts of pottery and spinning, is engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
owns domestic animals, and makes weapons and tools of fine 
shape, either ground and polished or beautifully chipped. 


Traces of Neolithic settlements have been found chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Worms, in the Main district and in Thuringia. 
These dwellings are usually holes in the ground, and presumably 
had thatched roofs. Our knowledge of the later Neolithic age, 
as of the succeeding periods, is largely gained from the remains of 
lake-dwellings, represented in Germany chiefly by Bavarian 
finds. The lake-dwellings in Mecklenburg, Pomerania and East 
Prussia are of a different type, and it is not certain that they date 
back to the Stone age. Typical Neolithic cemeteries are found at 
Hinkelstcin, Alzey and other places in the neighbourhood of 
Worms. In these graves the skeletons lie flat, while in other 
cemeteries, as at Flombom in Rhine-Hessen, and near Heilbronn, 
they are in a huddled position (hence the name Hockergriiber). 
Necklaces and bracelets of Mediterranean shells point to a con¬ 
siderable amount of commerce. Other objects found in the 
graves are small flint knives, stone axes, flint and lumps nf pyrites 
for obtaining fire, and, in the women’s graves, hand-mills for 
grinding corn. The earthenware vessels usually have rounded 
bottoms. The earliest ornamentation consists of finger-imprints. 
Later we find two periods of zigzag designs in south Germany 
with an intermediate stage of spirals and wavy lines, while in 
north and east Germany the so-called string-ornamentation 
predominates. Towards the end of the period the inhabitants of 
north Germany erect megalithic graves, and in Hanover especially 
the passage-graves. 

Bronze Age (in south Germany from r. 2000-1000 n.c.).—In 
the later Stone age we note the occasional use of copper, and then 
the gradual appearance of bronze. The bronze civilization of the 
Aegean seems to have had direct influence along the basins of 
the Danube and Elbe, while the culture of the western parts of 
central Germany was transmitted through Italy and J-'ranre. 
No doubt the pre-eminence of the north, and especially of Den¬ 
mark, at this period, was due to the amber trade, causing southern 
influence to penetrate up the basin of the Kibe to Jutland. The 
earlier period is characterized by the practice of inhumation in 
barrows made of clays, stones or sand, according to the district. 
Bronze is cast, whereas at a later time it shows signs of the 
hammer. From the finds in Bavarian graves it appears that the 
chief weapons were the dagger and the long pointed Pahtab 
(palstave), while a short dagger fixed like an axe on a long shaft 
is characteristic of the North. The women wore two bronze 
pins, a bracelet on each arm, amber ornaments and a necklace of 
bronze tubes in spirals. One or two vases are found in each 
barrow, ornamented with finger-imprints, “ string ” decoration, 
&c. The later period is characterized by the practice of crema¬ 
tion, though the remains are still placed in barrows. Swords 
make their appearance. The women wear more and more 
massive ornaments, The vases are highly polished and of 
elegant form, with zigzag decoration. 

Hallstatl Period (in Germany 8th-5th century u.c.).—The 
Hallstatt stage of culture, named after the famous cemetery in 
upper Austria, is marked by the introduction of iron (see 
Hallstatt). In Germany its centre is Bavaria, Baden and 
Wiirttemberg, with the Thuringian forest as the northern 
boundary. In Brandenburg, Lu.satia, Silesia, Posen and Saxony, 
where there was no strong Bronze age tradition, Hallstatt in¬ 
fluence is very noticeable. In west Prussia the urns with human 
faces deserve notice. The dead are either buried in harrous 
or cremated, the latter especially in north and east Germany. 
In Bavaria both practices are resorted to, as at Hallstatt. The 
pottery develops beautiful form and colour. Fibulae, often of 
the “ kettle-drum ” form, take the place of the Bronze age pin. 

Lo Tine Period (4th-ist century B.C.). —Down to this time there 
is very little evidence concerning the racial affinities of the popula¬ 
tion. When our records first begin the western and southern 
portions of Germany seem to have been inhabited by Celtic 
peoples(see below“Ethnography ”). La Tine, in Switzerland, has 
given its name to the period, of which the earlier part corresponds 
to the time nf Celtic supremacy. It is interesting to note how 
the Celts absorb Roman and still more Greek culture, even 
imitating foreign coins, and pass on their new arts to their 
Teutonic neighbours ; but in spite of the strong foreign influence 
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the Celtic civilization can in some sort be termed national. 
l,!iter it has a less rich development, betraying the political 
decay of the race. Its centres in Germanv are tlie southern 
districts as far a.s Thuringia, and the valleys of the Main and Saar. 
The ornamentation is of the conventionalized plant type ; gold 
is freely used, and enamel, of a kind different from the Roman 
enamel u.sed later in Germany, is applied to weapons and orna¬ 
ments. Chariots are used in war, and fortified towns are built, 
though we must still suppose the houses to have consisted of a 
wooden framework coated with clay. In these districts La T^ne 
influence is contemporary with the use of tumuli, but in the 
(non-Celtic) coast districts it must be sought in um-cemeterics. 

Roman Period (from the ist century a.d.).— The period suc¬ 
ceeding to l4i T^ne ought rather to be called Romano-Germanic, 
the relation of the Icutonic races to the Roman civilization 
lieing much the same as that of the Celts to classical culture in 
the preceding period. The Rhine lands were of course the centre 
of Roman civilization, with Roman roads, fortresses, stone and 
tiled houses and marble temples. By this time the Teutonic 
peoples had probably acquired the art of writing, though the 
origin of their national (Runic) alphabet is still disputed. The 
graves of the period contain urns of earthenware or glass, 
cremation being the prevalent practice, and the objects found 
include one nr more coins in accordance with Roman usage. 

Period of National Migrations (a.d. _^oo- 5oo).— The grave-finds 
ilo not bear out the picture of a period of ceasclcs.s war painted 
by the Roman historians. On the contrar)’, weapons are seldom 
found, at any rate in graves, the objects in which bear witness 
to a life of extraordinary luxury. Magnificent drinking-vessels, 
licautifully ornamented dice and draughtsmen, masses of gay 
licads, arc among the commonest grave-finds. A peculiarity 
oi the period is the development of decoration inspired by 
animal forms, but becoming more and more tortuous and fan¬ 
tastic. Only those eastern parts of Germany which were now 
occupied by Slavonic peoples remained uninfluenced by this rich 
civilization. 

The Merovingian Period (a.d. 500-800) sees the completion 
of the work of converting the German tribes to Ghristianitv. 
Reihengraher, containing objects of value, but otlierwise like 
modem cemeteries, with the dead buried in rows (Reiiien), are 
loiind over all the Teutonic part of Germany, hut some tribes, 
notably the Alamanni, seem still to have buried llicir dead in 
harrows. Among the Franks and Burgundians we find mono¬ 
lithic sarcophagi in imitation of the Romans, and in other 
districts sarcopliagi were constructed out of several blocks of 
Slone—the so-called Plattengrdher. The weapons are the spatha, 
or doublc-bladed German sword, the sax (a short sword, or 
long knife, semispathium), the knife, shield, and the favourite 
(ierman axe, though this latter is not found in Bavaria. The 
ornaments are beads, earrings, brooches, rings, bracelets, &c.. 
thickly studded with precious stones. 

Authorities. — S. Muller, Urgeschichte liuropas (1005), and 
I ierornamintih (i88j); O. Moiitclius, “Chronologic der Broiue- 
zeit in N. Deutschland und Skandinavien,” in Ar</iiv fuv Anthro- 
pohgie, vols. XXV, and xxvi. ; M. Hoernes, Vrgesi'liifhtf des Menscheu 
(i8<)z), and Der dituviate Mensch in Etiropn (1003); M, Much, 
hnpfereeit in Europa (1803!; R, Munro, Lake-dwellings of Europe 
(iSgo); J. Naue, Bromexeii ir Ober-Bayern (1804); O. Tischlcr, 
Ostpreussische Altertilmer (igu2; ; R. Virchow, (Jbrt HUnengraber 
and Pjahlbauien (1866); J. Mostorf, Urnenjriedhbje in Schleswig- 
Holstein (1886); A. Lissaucr, Prdhistoriseke Denkmdlei Preussens 
(1887); I. Undset, Erstes Auftreten des Eisens tn N, Europa (1882); 

1 .. Lmdcnschmit, Handbueh der deutschen Altertumskunde, i. (1880- 
i88g) ; and W. Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, i. (igoi). Also 
articles by the above and others, chiefly in Zeitschrijt fiir Ethnologie 
(Berlin): Archiv fiir Anthropologie (Brunswick); Globus (Bruns¬ 
wick) ; Westdeutsche Zeitschrift (Trier) ; Schriften der phvsikaliseh- 
okottomischen Gesellschaft (Kdnigsberg); Nachrichten ilber deulsche 
Altertumskunde (Beilin) ; Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellsckaft 
jiir Anthropologie, &c,; Beilrdge xur A nthropulogte Bayerns (Munich) ; 
and Zeitschrift fUr deutsches Altertum (Berlin). (B. S. P.) 

Ethnography and Early History 

Our direct knowledge of Germany begins with the appoint¬ 
ment of Julius Caesar a.s governor of Gaul in 59 b.c. Long 
before that time there is evidence of German communication 
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with southern civilization, as the antiquities prove, and occa¬ 
sional travellers from the Mediterranean had made their way into 
those regions (e.g. Pytheas, towards the end of the 4th 
centuryO, but hardly anv records of their joumevs sur- 

vive. The first Teutonic peoples whom the Romans are 

said to have encountered are the Cimbri and Teutoni 
probably from Denmark, who invaded Illyria, Gaul’and Itah 
tow-ards the end of the 2nd centurv b,c. When Caesar arrived 
m Gaul the westemmast part of what is now Germanv was in 
the possession of Gaulish tribes. The Rhine practically formed 
the boimdary between Gauls and Germans, though one Gaulish 
tril^, the Mcnapii, is said to ha^■e liecn li\ ing beyond the Rhine 
at Its mouth, and shortly before the arri^’ul ot Caesar an im ading 
force of liermans had seized and .settled down in what is now 
Alsace, 72 b.c. At this time the Gauls were beihg pressed bv 
the (lermans along the whole frontier, and several of Caesar’s 
camiiaigns were occupied with operations, either against the 
Germans, or against (fuulish tribes set in motion hv the (Jermuns, 
Among these we mav mention the rumiiaign of liis first year oi 
office, 58 B.c,, against the German king Ariovistus, who led the 
inovement in Alsace, and that of 55 b.c. in which he exiielled 
the Usipetes and Teiicleri who had crossed the lower Rhine. 
During the period tif Cuesar s goeernmenl he sureeecled in 
annexing the whole of (raiil as far as th<* Rhine. (For the cam¬ 
paigns see Caesar, Julu's.) 

After peace had lieen estahlrshed in flalv hv .Augustus, 
attempts were made to extend the Roman frontier heyomi the 
Rhine. 'I’he Roman prince .Nero Claudius Drusus (i/.v.)' „ 
in the year 12 b.c, annexed what is now the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and eonstructed a canal (Fossa other 
Drusiana) between the Rhine and the lake Flet’o 
(Lacus Fleviis), wliich partly eorresponded to the 
Ziiyder Zee, though the topografihy of the district has greatl\ 
altered. He also penetrated into regions beyond and crossed 
the Weser, receiving the submission of the Bructeri, Chatti uml 
Cherusei, After Drusus death in 9 b.c., while on his return from 
an expedition which reached flu* Elbe, the German command 
was twice undertaken by 'I'lheriiis, who in a.d. 5 received the 
submission of all the tribes in litis quarter, including the Chaiici 
and the loingohardi. A Roman garrison was left in the conquered 
districts between the Rhine and the Elbe, hut the reduction was 
not thoroughly completed. Alioiit the same time the Roman 
fleet voyaged along the northern coast apparentlj- as far as the 
north of Jutland, and received the nominal submission of several 
tribes in that region, including the Cimbri and the Charudes. 
In A.D. 9 Quintilius Varus, the sucec.ssor of Tiberius, was surprised 
in the Sa/tns Teutobergensis between the Lippe and the Weser 
by a force raised by Arminius, a chief of the Cherusei, and his 
army consisting of three legions was annihilated. Germanieus 
Caesar, during his tenure of the command of the Roman armies 
on the Rhine, made repeated attempts to rerover the Roman 
position in northern Germany and exact vengeance for the death 
of Varus, but without real sureess, and after his recall the Rhine 
formed for the greater part of its course the boundary' of the 
Empire. A standing army was kept up on the Rhine, divided 
into two rommands, upper and lower Germany, the head¬ 
quarters of the former being at Mainz, those of the latter at 
Vetera, near Xanten. A number of important towns grew up, 
among which we may mention Trier (Augusta Trevirorum), 
Cologne (Colonia Agrippinensis), Bonn (Bonna), Worms (Borbeto- 
magus). Spires (Noviomagus), Strassburg (Argentoratum) and 
Augsburg (Augusta Vindelicorum). 

At a later date, however, probably under the Flavian emperors, 
the frontier of upper Germany was advanced somewhat beyond 
the Rhine, and a fortification, the Pfahlgraben, constructed to 
protect it. It led from Honningen on the Rhine, about half-way 
between Bonn and Coblenz, to Mittenberg above Aschaffenhiirg 
on the Main, thence southwards to Lorch in Wurttemberg, 
whence it turned east to the junction of the Altmiihl with the 
Danube at j^elheim. 

During the wars of Drusus, Tiberius and Germanieus the 
Romans had ample opportunity of getting to know the tribal 
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HtiQgr*phy qI Geritumy, especially the western partj and thovigh 
most oX our authorities Uveti at a somewhat later perMtdj it is 
proliablc that they derived their information very largely from 
records of that time. It will be convenient, tjjarcfore, to give an 
accountof thctri^lgcographyuf Germany inthetimeof Augustus, 
as our knowledge of the subject is much more complete for his 
reign titan for several centuries later. 

0 £ the Gaulish tribes west of the Rhine, the most important 
was the Treveri, inhabiting the basin of the Moselle, from whom 
the city of Trier (’Wves) derives its name. The Rauraci 
probably occupied thp south of Alsace. To the south 
Treveri lay the Mediomatrici, and to the west 
of them lay the important tribe of the .Sequani, who 
had called in Ariovistiis. The Treveri claimed to bp of German 
origin, and tlje same claim was made by a number of tribes in 
Belgium, the most powerful of whicli were the Nervii. The 
meaning of this claim is nottjuite clear, as thcie is some obscurity 
concerning tJie origin of the name Cermani. It appears to be a 
Gaulish term, and there is no evidence that it was ever used by 
tlie Germans themselves, .\ccording to Tacitu.s it was first 
applied to the Tungri, whereas Caesar records that four Belgic 
tribes, namely, the Condrusi, Eburones, Caera^i and I'aemani, 
were collectively known as Germani. There is no doubt tliat 
these tribes were all linguistically Celtic, and it is now the 
prevailing opinion that they were not of German origin ethno- 
logicully, but that the ground for their claim was that thev had 
come from over the Rhine (cf. Caesar, Dr. Bello GaUico, ii. 4). 

It would therefore seem that the name Gernjuni originally 
denoted certain Celtic tribes to tlie east of the Rhine, and that 
it was then transferred to the Teutonic tribes which subsequently 
occupied the same territorv. 

There is little doubt that during the last century before tlte 
Christian am the. Celtic peoples had been pushed considerably 
farther west by the Teutonic peoples, a process which 
Tiftr going on in Caesar’s time, when wo hear of 

amtf. (;verthruw of the Mwutpii, the last Gaulish tribe 

heyoml the Rhine. Tn the south the same process can be. 
observed. The lioiiwereexpi'lled horn tlieirterritories in liohemia 
by the Marcumunni in the time of Augu-slus, and the Helvetii 
are also recorded to have occupied formerly laruls cast of the 
Rhine, in whut is now Baden and Wiirttemberg. Caefsar also 
mentions a Gaulish tribe named Voktac Tectosages as living 
in Germany in his time, llie Volcac .\recamici in the south of 
France and the Tectosages of Galatia were in all probability 
offshoots of thi.s jjeople. 'flic ttame of the tribe was adopttsl 
in the Teutonic liuiguages as a generic term for all Celtic and 
Italian peoples (O.H.G. A..S. ifealas), from which it is 

probably fo be inferred that they were the Celtic people witji 
whom the Teutonic races had the closest association in wrly 
times. It has been thought that they iiiliabited the basin of 
the Weser, and a number of place-names in tliis district are 
supposed to be of Celtic origin. l''arthcr to the south and west 
Ttolemy mentions a number of place-names which we certainly 
Celtic, e.g. Mediolanion, Aregelia, Lougidounoa, lojkoritou, 
Segodounon. There is therefore great proltahiUty that a large 
part of western Geimany east of the Rhine Irad forinorly been 
occupied by (’^Itic peoples. In the east a Gaulish people named 
Ciotini are mentioned, apparently in the upper basin of the Oder, 
and Tacitus speaks of a tribe m the same neighbourhood, the 
Osi,iWho he says spoke the P^unian language. It is prokwhlg, 
therefore, that in othpr directions also the Gentians bad consider¬ 
ably advanced their frontier southwards at a comparatively 
recent period, 

Coming now to the Germans proper, the basin of the Rhine 
betvreeb fitrussbui-g and Mainz was inhabited by the Triitocci, 
TiitM Nemi'tes and Vangiones, further down by the Mattiaci 
laiiMi about Wiesbaden, and the Ubii in the neighbourhood 
wtMt MS of Cologne; beyond them were the Siigambri, and 
•or**- in the Rhine delta the Batavi and other smaller 
tribes. All these tribes remained in subjection to the Romans. 
Beyond them were the Tencteri, probably about the basin of 
Uie Labn, and the I'sipetes about the basin of the Ruhr, The 
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basin of the Lippe and the upper bwm of the Ems were inhabited 
by the Bructeri, and in the same neighbourhood were (he Ampei- 
varii, who derive their name from the latter river. East of 
them lay the Chasuarii, presumably in the basin of the Httse. 
The upper basin of the Weser was inhabited by the Chatti, whose 
capital was Mattium, supposed to be Maden on the Eder. To 
the north-west of them were situated the Marsi, apparenliy 
between the l.liemel and the Lippe, while the central part of the 
basin of the Weser was inhabited by the Cherusci, who seem to 
have extended considerably eastward. The lower part of the 
river-basin was inhabited by the Angrivarii. The coastlands 
north of tlie mouth of the Rhine were occupied by the Canninc- 
fates, beyond them by the Erisii as far as the mouth of the Km.s, 
thence onward to the mouth of the Elbe by the Chaiici. As to 
the affinities of all these various tribes we have little definite 
infoiTnation, but it is worth noting that the Batavi in Holland 
are said to have been a branch of the (Tatti, from whom they had 
separated owing to a ^ediiia dimtestka. The basin of the Elbe 
was inhabited by .Suebic tribes, the chief of which were the 
Marcomanni, who seem to have been settled on the Saale during 
the latter of the ist century b.c., but moved into Bohemia 
before the beginning of the Christian era, where they at once 
became a formidable power under their king Maroboduiis. 
The Quadi were .settled somewhat farther east about the source 
of the Elbe. The Hermunduri in the hasui of the .Saale were in 
alliance witli the Romans and occupied northern Bavaria with 
their consent. The Semnonos apparently dwelt below the 
junction of the Saale and Etlxj. The Langobardi (see LoiiUAxns) 
possessed the land tetween the territory of the Semnonei and 
the mouth of the river. Their name is supposed to be preserved 
in Bardengau, south of Hamburg. From later evidwice it is 
likely that iuwther division of the Suebi inhabited western 
Holstein. The province of Schleswig (perhaps only the west 
««uit) and the islands adjacent were inhabited by the Sajtons, 
while the east coast, at least in later time.s, was occupied by the 
Angli. The coast of Mecklenburg was probably inhabited by 
the Varim (the later VVarni). 'Xhe eastern part of Germany 
wa.s much less known to the Romans, information being particu¬ 
larly deficient as to. the populations of the coast districts, tliungh 
it seems probable that the Rugii iiiliabited the eastern part of 
Puraeraiiia, whore a trace of them is preserved in the name 
Riigenwaldc. The lower part of the basin of the Odor was 
probably occupied by the Bui'gundiones, and the upper part by 
a number of tribes collectively known as Lugii, who seem to 
correspond to the Vandals of later times, though the early 
Roman writers apparently used the word Vandilii in a wider 
sense, embracing all the tribes of eastern Germany. Among the 
Lt^ii we may probably include the .Silingae, who alterwards 
appear among tlie V'aiidals in Spain, and whose name is preserved 
in Slavonic form in that of the province Silesia. The Goths 
(Gntonos) apparently inhabited the l«sin of the Vistula about 
the middle of its course, but the lower part of the basin was 
inhabited by nnn-Teutonie peoples, among whom we may 
mention the Galindi, probably I’russians, and the AestU, either 
Prussian or Esthonian, in the coastlands at tlie mouth of the 
river, who are known especially in connexion with the amber 
tmde. To the east of the Vistula were the Slavonic tribes 
(Veneti), and amongst them, perhaps rather to the north, a 
Fuinjsh population (Fcnni), which disappeared in later times. 

la the time of Augustus by far the most powerful ruler in 
Germany was Maroboduus, king of the MarcoTn/mni. His 
supremacy extended over alt the Suebic tribes (except %,auttic 
perhaps the Hermunduri), and most of the peopUs w«» 
of eastern Germany, including apparently the Lugii 
and Goths, But in the year A.n. 17 he became involved 
in an unsuccessful campaign against Arminius, prince of the 
Cherusci, in which the ^mnones and Langobardi revolted 
agamst him, and two years later he was deprived of his throne 
by a certain Catualdaj The latter, however, was soon expelled 
by Vibihu.syking of the I lerrraioduri.aiiid his power was transfemd 
to VanniuSj, who lielonged to the Quadi. About the same time 
1 .\nniniiis met his death while trying to make himself kiug of the 
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Cheruscj. la the year 28 the Fniiiro revolte 4 from the Rr^mpnf 
and though they submitted again in the year 47, Claudius 
inmwdiatciy afterwards recalled the Homan troops to the left 
bank of the Rhine. In the year so Vannius, king of the Suebi, 
waa driven from the tlrrone by Vibilius, king of the Hermunduri, 
and his nephews Vangio tmd Side obtained his kingdom. In 
the year 58 the Qiatti suffered a serious disaster in a campaign 
against the Hermunduri. They seem, however, to have recovered 
very soon, and at the end of the 1st century liad apparently 
extended their power at the expense of the Chcrusci. During 
the latter part of the 1st centurv' the Chauci seem to have been 
enlarging their territories; as early as tlie year 47 we find them 
raiding the Roman lands on the lower Rhine, and in 58 they 
expelled the Ampsivarii, who gfter several vain attempts to 
acquire new possessions were annihilated by the neighbouring 
trite. During the last years of the ist century the Angrivarji 
are found moving westwards, probably under pressure from tlie 
Chauci, and the power of the Bructeri was idmost destroyed by 
their attack. In 69 the Roman territory on the lower Rliim- 
was disturbed by the serious revolt of Claudius Civilis, a prince 
of the Batavi who had served in the Roman army, lie was 
joined by the Bructeri and other neighbouring tribes, but being 
defeated by Petilius f'erealis (afterwards consular legate in 
Britain) at Vetera and in other engagements gave up the struggle 
and arranged a capitulation in A.n, 70. By the end of the ist 
century the Chauci and Chatti seem to have become by far 
the most powerful tribes in western Germany, tliuugli tlie former 
are seldom mentioned after this time. 

After the time of Tacitus our information regarding German 
affairs becomes extremely meagre. The next important con¬ 
flict with the Romans was the Marcomannic War(j66-i8o), in 
which all the Suebic tribes together with the Vandals (apparently 
the ancient Dugii) ami the Sannutian faxyges seem to have 
taken part. Peace was made by the emperor Commudus in 
A.n. ]8o on payment of large sums of money. 

About the licginning of the 3rd century we find a forward 
movement in .south-west Germany among a group of tribes 
rtivAki- collectively as Alamanni (g.t',), who came in 

mtaau conflict with the emperor Caracalla in the year 213. 
tba aottu About the same time the GoUis also made their first 
FmiiAs' uppearanee in the south-east and soon became tlie 
' “■ most formidable antagonists of Rome. In the year 

251 they defeated and slew the emperor Decius, and in the 
reign of Gallienus their fleets setting out from the north of the 
Black Sea worked great havoc on the coast of the Aegean (see 
Goths). It is not to be supposed, however, that they had quitted 
their own lands on the Vistula by this time. In this connexion 
we hear also of the Heruli who some twenty years later, 
about 289, make Uieir appearance in the western seas. In 286 
we hear for the first time of maritime raids by the Saxons in 
tijie same quarter. About the middle of the 3rd century the 
name Franks (y.fi.) makes its first appearance, apparently a 
new collective terni for the tribes of north-west Germany from 
the Chatti to the mouth of the Rhine. 

In the 4th century the chief powers in western Germany were 
the Franks and the Alamanni, both of whom ware in constant 
conflict with the R mans. The former were pressed 
in their rear by the .Saxons, who at some time before 
Kj„g. the middle of the 4th century appear to have invaded 
and conquered a considerable part of north-west 
Germany. About tiie .same time great national movements 
seem to have been taking place farther east. The Burgundians 
made their appearance in ^e west shortly before the end of the 
3rd century, settling in the basin of the Main, and it is probable 
that some portions of the north .Suebic peoples, perhaps the 
ancient Semnones, had already moved westward. By the middle 
of the 4th century the tkiths had teome the dominant power 
in eastern Germany, and their king Hermanaric.held a supremacy 
which seems to have stretched from the Black Sea to Holstein. 
At his death, however, the supremacy of eastern Germany 
passed to the Huns, an invading people from the east, whose 
arrival seems to have produced a complete displacement of 


population in this region. With regard to the course, of events 
m eastern Germany we have no knowledge, but 4 utWg the sth 
century several of the peoples previously settled tltcte appear 
to have made their way into tho lauds south of the Carpathians 
md Riesengebirge, amongst whom (besides the Goths) may 
be especially mentioned tlie Rugii and the Gepides, the latter 
perhaps originally a branch of the Goths. According to tradition 
the Vandals had been driven into I’annonia by the Gotlis in 
the time of C.unstantinc. We do not know how far northward 
the Ilunnish power reached in the lime of Altila, but the in¬ 
vasion of this nation was soon lullowed by a great westward 
movement of the Sla\ s. 

In the west the Alamanni and the descendants of the Afarco- 
manni, nqw called Baiouarii (Bavarians), liud bioken through 
the frontiers of the Roman pruiinces of Vindfliciii xbtUur- 
and -Noricum at the beginning of the 5th century, guiuiiMu 
while the V andals together with some of the Suebi •o<i other 
and the non-'J’eutunic Alani from the cast crussed 
the Rhine and invaded Gaul in 40O. About 4,55-440 the Bur¬ 
gundians were overthrown by Attila, and their'king Guntha- 
carius (Gimdahor) killed. The remains of the nation .shortly 
afterwards .settled in Gaul. About the same time the Franks 
overran and occupied the modern Belgium, and in the course of 
the next half-century their dominions were enormously extended 
towards the south (see Fkanks). After the death of Attila in 
453 tlie power of the Huns soon collapsed, out the political 
divisions of Germany in the ensuing period are far from clear. 

In the 6lh century the predominant peoides are the Franks, 
I'risian.s, .Saxons, Alamanni, Bavarians, Langohardi, Heruli 
and Wanii. By the beginning ot tliis century the 
Saxons seem to have penetrated almost, if not quite, proau 
to the Rhine in the Nctlii'rlanils. Farther south, ««<( oi*e« 
however, the old land uf the Chatti was included in 
the kingdom of Clovis. Northern Bavaria was occupied 
by the Franks, who.se king Clovis subdued the Alamanni in 
495. To the east of tlie Franks between the Harz, the Rlbe atui 
the Saale lay the kingdom of the Tlmringi, the origin uf whom 
is not clear. The Heruli also had a powerful kingdom, jirobablj' 
in the basin of the Flbe, and to the east of them were the Longo- 
bardi. The Vt’arni apparently now dwelt in tlie regions about 
tlie rauuth of the Kibe, wliilc the whole coast Irom the nigulli 
of tlie Weser to the west Scheldt was in the hands of the Frisians. 
By this time all the country east of the lower Kibe seems to 
have been .Slavonic. In the north, perliaps in the province of 
.Schleswig, we hear now for the first time of the 1 lanes. Tlu-odoric, 
king of tlie OstrogoLlis, endoavoured to form a confederacy 
with the Thuringi, Heruli and Warni against Clovis in ordej- 
to protect the Visigotlis in the early years of the 6th century, 
but very shortly afterwards the king of the Heruli was .sksiri 
by the lAingobardj and thejr existence as an independent power 
came to an end. In 531 the Tburingian kingdom was destroyed 
by the Frankish king Theodoric, son of Clovis, with whom the 
Saxons were in alliance. 

During the 6th and 7th centuries the Saxuns wore intermit¬ 
tently under Frankish supremacy, hut their conquest was not 
complete until the time of Charlemagne, .‘ihortly j.*« 
after the middle of the 6th century the Franks were x«eac 
threatened with a new invasion by the Avars. In 
^7-568 the JLangobardi, who by tlij.s time had moved 
into the Danube basin, invaded Italy and were followed by those 
of the Saxons who hail settled in I'liuringia, TJicir lands were 
given by tlw Frankish king Sigeberht to the north Suebi and 
other tribes who had come cither from the Elbe basin orpossiUy 
from the Netherlands. About tlie same time Sigeberht was 
defeated by the Avars, and though the latter soon withdrew 
from the Frankish frontiers, their course was followed by a 
movement of the Slavs, who occupied the basin of the F.Ister 
and penetrated to that of the Main. 

By the end of the 6th century the whole basin of tlic Elbe 
except the ^xon territery near the .wuth had probably become 
Slavonic. To the east of the Saale ^re the Sorbs (Sorahi),and 
beyond them the Daleminci arid Siusli. To the cast of tlie 
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appear in Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia and Lorraine. These 
duKM acquired ^arge tracts of land of Whkh they gave grants 
on conditions of military service to persons on wbosn they couki 
rely; while many independent landowners sought their protection 
on terms of vassalage. The some process took place in the case 
of great numbers of freemen of a lower class, who put themselves 
at the service of their more powerful neighbours in return for 
protection. In this manner the feudal tenure of land began to 
prevail in almost all parts of Germany, and the elaborate social 
system which became known as feudalism was gradually buiU 
up. Tile dukes became virtually independent, and when Louis 
the Child died in 911, the royal authority existed in name 
only. 

While Louis the Child lived the German dukes were virtually 
kings in their duchies, and their natural tendency was to make 
^ themselves absolute rulers, But, threatened as tliey 
**** ■ were by the Magyars, with the Slavs and Northmen 
always ready to take advantage of their weakness, they could 
not afford to do without a central government. Accordingly 
the nobles assembled at Forchheim, and by the advice of Otto 
the Illustrious, duke of Saxony, Conrad of Franconia was chosen 
German king. The dukes of Bavaria, Swabia and Lorraine were 
displeased at this election, probably because Conrad was likely 
to prove considerably more powerful than they wished. Kather 
than acknowledge him, the duke of Lotharingia, or Lorraine, 
transferred his allegiance to Charles the Simple of France; and 
it was in vain that Conrad protested and despatched armies into 
Lorraine. With the help of the h'rench king the duke maintained 
his ground, and for the time his countiy was lost to Germany- 
Bavaria and Swabia yielded, but, mainly through the fault of 
the king himself, their submission was of brief duration. The 
rise of the dukes had been watched with extreme jealousy by 
the leading prelates. They saw that the. independence they had 
hitherto enjoyed would be much more imperilled by powerful 
local governors than by a sovereign wtio necessarily regarded it 
as part of his duty to protect the church. Hence they had done 
everything they could to prevent the dukes from extending their 
authority, and as the government was carried on during the reign 
of Louis the Child mainly by Hatto L, archbishop of Mainz, they 
had been able to throw considerable obstacles in the way of their 
rivals. Thev had now induced Conrad to quarrel with both 
Swabia and Bavaria, and also with Henry, duke of Saxony, son 
of the duke to whom he chiefly owed his crown. In these contests 
the Gorman king met with indifferent success, but the struggle 
with Saxony was not very serious, and when dying in December 
919 Conrad recommended the Franconian nobles to oSer the 
crown to Henry, the only man who could cope with the anarchy 
by which he had himself been baffled. 

The nobles of Franconia acted upon the advice of their kit^. 
and the Saxons were very willing that their duke should rise 
to still higher honours. Henry I., called “ the Fowler,” 
■Powhn** ’*** chosen German king in May 919, was one of 
the best of German kings, and was a bom statesman 
and warrior. His ambition was of the noblest order, for he sank 
his personal interests in the cause of his country, and he knew 
exactly when to attain his objects by force, and when by con- 
cesskm and moderation. Almost immediately he overcame 
the opposition of the dukes of Swabia and Bavaria ; some time 
later, taking advantage of the troubled state of Fiance, he 
accepted the homage of the duke of Lorraine, whioh fur many 
centuries afterwards remained a part of the German kingdom. 

Having established internal order, Henry was able to turn 
to matters of more pressing moment. In the first year of his 
reign the Magyars, who had continued to scourge 
Germany during the reign of Conrad, broke into 
Magyan. Saxony and plundered the land almost without hind¬ 
rance. In 9S4 they returned, and this time by good 
fortune one of their greatest princes f^ into the hands of the 
Germans. Henry restored him to his countrymen on condition 
that they nside a truce for nine years j and he promised to pay 
yearly tribute during this period. The barbatliuiB accepted his 
tenns, and faithfully kept their word in regard to Henry’s own 


lands, although Bavaria, Swabia and Franconia they occasionally 
inv^ed as before. The king made admirable use of the oppor¬ 
tunity he had .secured, confining his eflorts, however, to Saxony 
and Thuringia, the only parts of Germany over which he had 
any control. 

In the southern and western CTerman lands towns and fortified 
places had long existed ; but in the nortli, where Roman influence 
had only been feeble, and where even the Franks 
had not exercised much authority until the time of 
Charleinagne, the people still lived as in ancient times, 
either on solitary farms or in exposed villages. Henry 
saw that, wdiile this state of things lasted, the population could 
never be safe, and began the construction of fortresses and walled 
towns. Of every group of nine men one was compelled to devote 
himself to this work, while the remaining eight cultivated his 
fields and allowed a third of their produce to be stored against 
times of trouble. The necessities of military discipline were 
also a subject of attention. Hitherto tlie Germans had fought 
mainly on foot, and, as the Magyars came on horseback, the 
nation was placed at an immense disadvantage. A powerful 
force of cavalry was now raised, while at the same time the 
infantr)' were drilled in new and more effective modes of fighting. 
Although these preparations were carried on directly under 
Heniy’s supervision only in Saxony and Thuringia the neigh¬ 
bouring dukes were stimulated to follow his example. When he 
was ready he used his new troops, before turning them again.st 
their chief enemy, the Magyars, to puni.sli refractory Slavonic 
tribes; and he brought under temporary subjection nearly 
all the Slavs between the Elbe and the Oder. He proceeded 
also against the Bohemians, whose duke was compelled to do 
homage. 

The truce with the Magyars was not renewed, whereupon in 
933 a body of invaders crossed, as in former years, the frontier 
of Thuringia. Henry prudently waited until dearth 
of provision.s forced the enemy to divide into two ^ 
bands. He then .swept down upon the weaker force, ntmaT 
annihilated it. and rapidly advanced again.st the 
remaining jxirtion of the army. The .second battle was more 
severe than the first, but not less decisive. The Magyars, unable 
to cope with a disciplined army, wore cut down in great numbers, 
and those who survived rode in terror from the field. The exari 
scenes of these conflicts are not known, although the date of the 
second encounter was the 15th of March 933; but few more 
important battles have ever been fought. The power of the 
Magyars was not indeed destroyed, but it was crippled, and the 
way was prejmred for the effective liberation of Germany from 
an intolerable plague. While the Magyars had been troubling 
Germany on the east and south, the Danes had been irritating 
her on the north. Charlemagne had established a march between 
the Eider and the Schlei; kit in course of time the Danes had 
not only seized this territory, but had driven the German popula¬ 
tion beyond the Elbe. The Saxons had been slowly reconquering 
the lost ground, and now Henry, advancing with his victoriou.s 
array into Jutland, forced Gorni, the Danish king, to become 
his vassal and regained the land between the Elder and the 
Schlei. But Heniy’s work concerned the duchy of Saxony 
rather than the kingdom of Germany. He concentrated all his 
energies on the government and defence Of northern and eastern 
Germany, leaving the southern and western districts to profit 
by his example, while his policy of refraining from interference 
in the ofiatrs of the otheir duchies tended to dimihieh the ill-feeling 
which existed between the various German tribes and to bring 
peace to the country as a whole. It is in these directions that 
the reign of Henry the Fowler marks a Stage in the history of 
Germany. 

When this great king died in July 936 every land inhabited 
by a Gannan population formed part of the Gettnan kingdom, 
and none of the duchies were at war either with him or among 
thtflwdves. Along the northern and eastern frontier were tribu¬ 
tary races, and the countty was for the time rid of ah enemy 
which, for nearly a generation, had kept it in perpettial fear. Great 
os were these results, perhaps Henry did even greater service 
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in- beginning the growth of towns throughoBt north Genaanv. 
Not content with merely making them pkces of <fcfence, he 
decreed that they should be centres for the administra- 
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of the neighbourhootLof the JkincS) who, after the death of King 
Henry, oftoi attackM the hated Germans, but some prepress 
was made in hringinc this district under Cerraan influence. 


tionof iiiHtifv- anH ij 1 u 7r f,• 7 11*111^14; uiLs msirici unacr iierraan mnuence. 

^ i Profound' faith in the power of the church to 

S e^ourlif trZ?. 1 I -narkets. | reconcile conqvuired peoples to his rule; provided for the benefit 

tunities nrovi^ for^^m^r t i l^«hoP'-‘« of Schleswig, Ripen and Aarhus ; 

turn provided for them. A strong check was thu.s imposed I and umonu those which he established for the Slavs were the 

TWmoVem'^Th d ' imporUnt'bishoprics of Brandenburg and Havelberg. In his 

had become so powerful by the troubles of the 1 later years he set up the archbisliopric of Magdeburg, which 

c^ch that, had no other currpt of influence set in,.the-entireclass 1 took in the sees of Meissen, Zeitz and Merseburg!^ 

onreemcnmust soon haye disappeared. As the>'iiow knew that ® 


they could find protection witlrout looking to a superior, they 
had less temptation to give up tlicir independence, and many 
of them settled in the towns where they could lie .safe and free. 
Besides maintaining a manly spirit in the population, Ihe towns 
rapidly added to their imporUince by the stimulus they gave 
to all kinds of industry and trade. 

Before his death Henry obtained the promise of the nobles 
at a national assembly, or diet, ai Erfurt to recognize his son 
Otto tie successor, and the promise was kept, Otlo 

being chosen German king in July 936. Otto ]. tlie 
Great began his reign under the most favourable 
circumstances. He was twenty-four year.s of age, and at the 
coronation festival, which was held at Aix-lu-Chapelle, tlic dukes 
performed for the first time the nominally menial offices known 
as the arch-oflices of the German kingdom. But these [icaceful 
relations sooit came to on end. Reversing his father’.s policy. 
Otto resolved that the dtikes should act in the .strictest sen.se 
its liis vassals, or lose tlieir dignities. At tlie time of liis coronation 
Germany was virtually a federal state ; he wished to transform 
it into a firm and compact monarchy. This policy speedily led to 
a formidable rebellion, headed by Thanknmr. the king’s half- 
brother, a fierce warrior, who fancied iJiat he liad a prior claim 
to tl»e crown, and who secured a numlxir of followers in Saxony. 
He was joined by Eherhard, duke of Franconia, and it was only 
))y the aid of the duke of Swabia, whom the duke of Franconia 
had offended, that the rising was put down. This happened in 
93b, and in 939 a second rebellion, led by Otto's brother Henry, 
was supported by the duke of Franconia and by Giselbcrt, duke 
of T.ovruine. Otto again triumphed, and derived immense ad- 
vantagccs from his success. The duchy of Franconia he kept 
in his own hands, and in 944 he granted I/irraine to Conrad 
the Red, an ertergetic .and honourable count, whom be still 
further attached to himself by giving him his daughter for his 
wife. Bavaria, on the death of its duke in 947, was placed under 
his brother Henry, who, having been pardoned, had become 
a loyal subject. The duchy of Swabia was also brought into 
Otto's family by the marriage of his son Rudolf witli Duke 
Hermann’s daughter, and by these means Otto made himself 
master of the kingdom. For the time, feudalism in truth meant 
that lands and offices were held on condition of service ; the king 
was the genuine rukr, not only of freemen, but of the highest 
vassals in tBe nation. 

In the midst of these internal troubles Otto was attacked 
by the French king, lotuis IV., who sought to regain Lorraine. 
otto't However, the German king was soon able to turn his 
wan wJti >tnns against his new enemy ; he marched into France 
Pniaoe and made peace with Louis in 942. Otto’s subsotiuent 
interventions in the affairs of France were mainly 

* *"*■ directed towards making peace between Louis and his 
powerful and rebellious vassal, Hugh the Great, duke of the 
Franks, both of whom were married to sisters of the German 
king. Much more important than Otto’s doings in France were 
his wars with his northern and eastern neighbours. The duke of 
Bohemia, after a bng struggle, was brought to submi.ssion in 
950. Among the Slavs between the EHx! and the Oder the king 
was represented by Maggrnve Gero, a warrior well fitted for the 
rough work he had to do, loyal to his sovereign, but capable 
of any treachery towards his enemies, who conqtiered much of 
the country north of Bohemia between the Oder and the upper 
and middie Elbe. Maigrave Biilung, who looked after the 
Abotrites on the lower Elbe, was less fortunate, mainly because 


Otto kt 
Uefy. 


Having secured peace in Germany and l>egun the real conquest 
of the border races, Otto was t)y far the greatest sovereign 
in Europe ; and, had he refused to go iievond the 
limits within which lie liad hitherto acted, it is' proliable 
that he would have established a united moiiiarchy. 

But a decision to which he soon came deprived posterity of tlie 
results which might have spn ng from the policy of his earlier 
years. .About 951 Adelaide, wklow of l.othuir, son of Hugh, 
king of Italy, having refused to marr\- the son of Berongar, 
margrave of ivrea, was cast into prison and cruelly treated. Slie 
appealed to Otto ; otlu r leasons called him in the .s.ame direction, 
and in 951 he crossed the Alps and descended into Lombardy. 
He displaMd Berengar, and was so fiiscinated by Queen Adelaide 
tlvit within a few weeks he was married to her at I’avia. But 
Otto's son, Ludolt, who had received a promise of the German 
crown, saw his rights tlireatened by this marriage. He went 
to an old enemy of liLs father, Fretlerick, archbishop of Mainz, 
and the two plotted together against the king, who, hearing of 
their proceedings, returned to (termany in 952, leaving Duke 
Conrad of Jjjrraine as his representative in Italy. Otto, who 
di(l not suspect how deep were the designs of the conspirators, 
paid a visit to Mainz, where hr was .seized and was com¬ 
pelled to take certain solemn pledges which, after his escape, he 
reptidiafed. 

War broke out in 953, anti the struggle was the most serious 
in wluch he had been engaged, Jn Lorraine, of which duchy 
Otlo made his brother Bruno, archliishop of Cologne, 
administrator, his cause was triuiripltant; but every- 2e*r'*'** 
where else dark clouds gathered over his head, (,'onrad 
the Red hurried from Italy and joined the rebels; in Swabia, 
in Bavaria, in I'rancunia and even in .Saxony, the native land 
of the king, many sided with them. It is extremely remarkable 
tliat this movement acquired so quickly such force and volume. 
The explanation, according to some historians, i.s that the 
people looked forward with alarm to the union of Germany with 
Italy. 'J’here were still traditions of the hardships inflicted upon 
the. common folk by the expedition.^ of Charlemagne, and it is 
supposed that Uiey anticipated similar evils in the event of his 
empire being restored. Whether or not this lie the true explana¬ 
tion, the power of Otto was shaken to it-s foundations. At last 
he was saved by the presence of an immense external peril. TIh' 
Magyars were as usual stimulated to action by the disunion of 
tlieir enemies ; and Conrad and Ludolf made the blunder of 
inviting their help, a proceeding which disgusted tlie Germans, 
many of whom fell away from their side and rallied to the 
head and protector of the nation. In a very short time Conrad 
and the archbuhop of Mainz submitted, and although Ludolf 
held out a little longer he soon asked for pardon. Ixirraine 
was given to Bruno ; but Conrad, its former duke, although 
thus punish^, was not disgraced, for Otto needed his services 
in the war with the Magyars. The great battle against 
these foes was fought on the loth of August 955 
on the Lechfeld near Augsburg. After a fierce and 
obstinate fight, in which Conrad and many other nobles fell, 
the Germans were victorious; tlie Magyars were even more 
thoroughly scourged than in the battles in which Otto’s fatlier 
had given them their first real check. The deliverance of Ger¬ 
many was complete, and from this time, notwithstanding 
certain wild raids towards the east; the Magyars bt^an to settle 
in the laf»d^ they still occupy, anjf to adapt themselves to the 
conditiotts of civilized life. 

Entreated by Pope John XII., who needed a helper against 
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Berengar, Otto went a second time to Iljily, in g6i; and on 
this occasion he received from the pope at Rome the imperial 
crown. In q 6 b he was again in Italy, where he re- 
mained six years, exercising to the full his imperial 
rights regard to the papacy, but occupied mainly 
in an attempt to make himself master of the southern, 
!is well as of the northern half of the peninsula. 

liy far the most important aet of Otto’s eventful life was 
his assumption of the lombard and the imperial crowns. His 
Coaaeji- ^'^''^essors Steadily followed his example, and the 
lonot sovereign crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle claimed as his 
atrmtay right coronation by the jwpe in Rome. Thus grew 
with the jinman Empire, that .strange state which, 

directly descending through the empire of Charlemagne 
from the empire of the Caesars, contained so many elements 
foreign to ancient life. VVe are here concerned with it only ns 
if affected (lermany. Germany itself never until our own day 
lieeame an empire. It is true that at last the Holy Roman 
JCmpirc was in reality confined to Germany ; but in theory it 
was .something fpiite different, bike France, Germany was a 
kingdom, but it differed from France in this, that its king was 
also king in Italy and Rotnan emperor. As the latter title made 
him nominally the secular lord of the world, it might have 
lx*en expected to excite the pride of his German subjects ; and 
doubtless, after a time, they did learn to think highly of them¬ 
selves as the imperial race. Hut the evidence tends to show 
that at first at least they had no wish for this honour, and would 
have preferred their ruler to devote himself entirely to his own 
people. 

'rhere are signs that during Otto’s reign they began to have 
a distinct consciousness of national life, their use of the word 
“deutsch” to indicate the whole people being one of the.se 
symptoms. Their commoti sufferings, struggles and triumiihs, 
however, .account far more retidily for this feeling than the 
supposition that they were elated by their king undertaking 
ohligiitions which took him for years together away from his 
native land. .So solemn were the associations of the imperial 
title that, after acquiring it, Otto probably looked for more 
intimate obedience from his subjects. They were willing enough 
to admit the abstract claims of the Empire; but in the world of 
teudaii.sm there was a multitude of established customs and 
rights which rudely conflicted with these claim.s, and in action, 
remote nn<l abstract considerations gave way liefore concrete 
and present realities. Instead of strengthening the allegiance 
of the Germans towards their sovereign, the imperial title was 
the means of steadily undermining it. To the connexion of their 
kingdom with the Empire they owe the fact that for centuries 
they were the most divided of European nations, and that they 
Iwve only recently begun to create a genuinely united state. 
Prance was made up of a numtx'r of loosely connected lands, 
each with its own lord, when Germany, under Otto, was to a 
large extent moved by a single will, well organized and strong. 
Hut the attention of the P'rench kings was concentrated on their 
immediate interests, and in course of time they brought their 
unruly vassals to order. The German kings, as emperors, had 
duties which often took them away for long periods from Germany. 
This alone would have shaken their authority, for, during their 
aliseiice, the great vus.sals seized rights which were afterwards 
difficult to recover. But the emperors were not merely absent, 
they hud to engage in struggles in which they exhausteil the 
energies necessary to enforce obedience at home ; and, in order 
to obtain help, they were sometimes glad to concede advantages 
to whieh, under other conditions, they would have tenaeiously 
clung. Moreover, the greatest of all their struggles was with 
the papacy ; so that a power outside their kingdom, but exercis¬ 
ing immense influence within it, was in the end always prepared 
to weaken them by exciting dissension among their people. 
Tims the, imperial crown was the most fatal gift that could have 
been offered to the German kings ; apparently giving them 
all things, it deprived them of nearly everything. And in doing 
this it inflicted on many generations incalculable and needless 
suffering. 


By the policy of his later years Otto did much to prepare 
the way for the process of disintegration which he rendered 
inevitable by restoring the Empire. With the kingdom 
divided into five great duchies, the sovereign could 
always have maintained at least so much unity as Henry 
the Fowler secured; and, os the experience of Otto 
himself showed, there would have been chances of much greater 
centralization. Yet he threw away this advantage. Lorraine 
was divided into two duchies, Upper I/irraine andl.ower Lorraine. 
In each duchy of the kingdom he appointed a count palatine, 
whose duty was to maintain the royal nghts ; and after Margrave 
Gero died in 065 his territory was divided into three marches, 
and placed under margraves, each with the same powers as Gero. 
Otto gave up the practice of retaining the duchie.s either in his 
own hands or in those of relatives. Even .Saxony, his native 
duchy and the chief source of his strength, was given to Margrave 
Billung, whose family kept it for many years. To combat the 
power of the princes, Otto, especially after he became emperor 
and looked upon himself as the protector of the church, immensely 
increased the importance of the prelates. They received great 
gifts of land, were endowed with jurisdiction in criminal as well 
as civil casc.s, and obtained several other valuable so\-ercigu 
rights. The emperor’s idea was that, as ehureh lands and 
offices could not be hereditary, their holders woidd necessarily 
favour the crown. But he forgot that the church had a head 
outside Germtiny, and that the passion for the rights of an ordcr 
may be not less intense than that for the rights of a family. 
Vv’hile the Empire was at peace with the pnixjs the prelates did 
strongly uphold it, and their influence was unquestionably, 
on the whole, higher than that of rude secular nobles. Hut 
with the F.mpire and the Papacy in conflict, they could not but 
abide, as a rule, by the authority which had the most sacred 
claims to their loyalty. From all these, circumstances it curiously 
happened that the .sovereign who did more than almost any other 
to raise the royal power, was also the sovereign who, more than 
any other, wrought its dectiy. 

Otto 11 . had been crowned German king at .\ix-la-Ghapellc 
and emperor at Rome during his fathcr’.s lifetime. Becoming 
sole ruler in May his troubles began in Lorraine, 
but were more .serious in Bavaria, which was now a 
very important duchy. Its duke. Henry, the brother of Otto I., 
had died in 955 and had been succeeded by a young son, Hnnr>', 
whose turbulent career subsequently induced the Bavarian 
historian Aventinus to describe him as rixosus, or the Quarrel¬ 
some. In 073 Burchard TL, duke of Swabia, died, and the now 
emperor refused to give this duchy to Henry, further irritating 
this duke hy bestowing it upon his enemy, Otto, a grandson 
of the emperor Otto I. Having collected allies Henry rebelled, 
and in 976 the emperor himself marched against him and drove 
him into Bohemia. Bavaria was taken from him and given to 
Otto of .Swabia, but it was deprived of some of its importance. 
The southern part, Carinthia, which had hitherto been a march 
district, was separated from it .and made into a duchy, and the 
church in Bavaria was made dependent upon the king and not 
upon the duke. Having arrived at this settlement Otto marched 
against the Bohemians, but while he was away from Germany 
war was begun against him by Henry, the new duke of Carinthia, 
who, forgetting the benefits he had just received, rose to avenge 
the wrongs of his friend, the deposed duke Henry of Bavaria. 
The emperor made peace with the Bohemians and quickly put 
down the rising. Henry of Bavaria was handed over to the 
keeping of the bishop of Utrecht and Carinthia received another 
duke. 

In his anxiety to obtain possession of southern Italy, Otto I. 
had secured as a wife for his son and successor Theophano, 
daughter of the East Roman emperor, Romanus 
IL, the ruler of much of southern Italy. Otto IL, 
having all his father’s ambition with much of his 
strength and haughtiness, longed to get away from Germany 
and to claim these remoter districts. But he was detained for 
some tinae owing to the sudden invasion of Lower Lorraine by 
Lothair, king of France, in 978. So stealthily did tlte invader 
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advance that the emperor had only just time to escape from 
Aix-la-Chapelle before the town was seized and plundered 
As quickly as possible Otto placed himself at the head of 
a great army and marched to Paris, but he was compelled 
to retreat without taking tjie city, and in p8o peace was 
made. 

At last, after an expedition against the Poles, Otto was able 
to fulfil the wish of his heart; he went to Italy in q8o and never 
returned to Germany. His claims to southern Italy 
were vehemently opposed, and in July 1)82 he suffered 
a disastrous defeat at the hands of the liast Roman 
emperor’s subjects and their Saracen allies. The news of this 
onishing blow cast a gloom over Germany, which was again 
suffering from the attacks of her unruly neighbours. The Saxons 
were able to cope with the Danes and the German boundary 
wp pushed forward in the south-east; but the Slavs fouglit 
with such courage and success that during the reigns of the 
emperors Otto 11 . and Otto III. much of the work effected by 
the margraves Hermann Billung and Gero was undone, anil 
nearly two centuries passed before they were driven back to 
the position which they had perforce occupied under Otto the 
Great. Such were the fir.st-fruits of the assumption of the 
imperial crown. 

About six months before his death in Rome, in December 
083, Otto held a diet at Verona which was attended by many 
Olio III German princes, who recognized his infant 

son Otto as his successor. Otto was then taken to 
Germany, and after his father’s death he was crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle on Christmas Day 1)83. Henr)' of Bavaria 
was released from his confinement and became his guardian ; 
hut as this restless prince showed an inclination to secure the 
crown for himself, the young king was taken from him and placed 
in the care of his mother 'Hieophano. Henry, however, gained 
a good deal of support both within and without German)' and 
caused much anxiet)' to Otto’s friends, but in 985 peace was made 
and he was restored to Bavaria. V'hile 'I’lieophano acted as 
regent, the chief functions of government were discharged by 
Willigis, archbishop C)f Mainz (d. ton), a vigorous prelate who 
had risen from a humble rank to the highest position in the 
German Church. He was aided by the ])rinces, each of whom 
claimed a voice in the administration, and, during the lifetime of 
Thcophano at least, a stubborn and sometimes a successful 
resistance was offered to the attacks of the Slavs. But under 
the prevalent conditions a vigorous rule was impossible, and 
during Otto's minority the royal authorit)' was greatly weakened. 
In .Saxony the people were quickly forgetting their hereditary 
connexion with the successors of Henry the P'owler; in Bavaria, 
after the death of Duke Henry in 995, the nobles, heedless of the 
roval power, returned to the ancient German custom and chose 
Henry’s son Henry as their ruler. 

In 9Q5 Otto III. was declared to have reached his majority. 
He had been so carefully trained in all the learning of the time 
that he was called the “ wonder of the world,” and a 
i certain fascination still belongs to his imaginative and 
o/owo.*'^ fantastic nature. Imbued by his mother with the 
cxtra\’agant ideas of the East Roman emperors he 
introduced into his court an amount of splendour and ceremonial 
hitherto unknown in western Europe. The heir of the western 
emperors and the grandson of an eastern emperor, he spent most 
of his time in Rome, and fancied he could unite the world under 
his rule. In this vague design he was encouraged by Gcrbert, the 
greatest scholar of the day, whom, as .Silvester II., he raised to 
the papal throne. Meanwhile Germany was suffering .sc\'erely 
from internal disorders and from the inroads of her rude 
neighbours ; and when in the year 1000 Otto I'isited his northern 
kingdom there were hopes that he would smite these enemies 
with the vigour of his predecessors. But these hopes were 
disappointed; on the contrary, Otto seems to have released 
Boleslaus, duke of the Poles, from his vague allegiance to the 
German kings, and he founded an archbishopric at Gnesen, 
thus freeing the Polish secs from the authority of the archbishop 
of Magdeburg. 
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When Otto III. cUed in January 1002 there remained no 
representative of the’elder branch of the imperial famih-. and 
several candidates came forward for the vacant throne. „ ^ 
Among these candidates was Henry of Bavaria, son 
of Duke Hcnn,' the Quarrelsome and a great-grandson of Henry 
the Fowler, and at Mainz in June 1002 this prince was chosen 
German king as Henry II. Having lx“cn recognized as king by 
the .Saxons, the Thuringians and the nobles of I^rraine, the new 
king was able to turn his attention to the affairs of government, 
but on the whole his reign was an unfortunate one for Germany. 
I'or ten years cii'il war raged in Lorraine ; in .Saxony miu h bkaid 
was shed in petty (|uarrels ; and Hcniy made ex]K'(litions against 
his turbulent vassals in idanders and Friesland. He also interfered 
in the affairs of Burgundy, but the acquisition of this kingdom 
was the work of his successor, Conrad 11 . During nearly the 
whole of this reign the Germans were fighting the Poles. Boleslaus 
of Poland, who was now a \’cry powerful sovereign, having 
conquered Lusatia and Silesia, brought Bohemia also under his 
rule and was soon at varianec with the German king. Anxious 
to regain the.se lands flenry allied himselt with some Slavonic 
tribes, promising not to interfere with the e.xercise of their 
heathen religion, while Boleslaus found supporters among the 
discontented German nohles. The honours of the ensuing war 
were with Henry, and when peace was made in Joofi Boleslaus 
gave up Bohemia, but the struggle was .soon renewed and neither 
side had gained any serious advantage when ]X'ace was again 
made in 1013. A third Poli.sh war broke out in 1015. Henry 
led his troops in person and obtained assistance from the Russians 
and the Hungarians; peace was concluded in iniK, the Ells' 
remaining the north-east boundary of Germany. Henry mtide 
three journeys to Italy, being crowned king of thi' Londiards 
itt Pat’ia in loo^ and emperor at Rome ten years later. Bchire 
the latter event, in order to a.ssert his right of sovereignty over 
Rome, he called himself king of the Romans, a designation which 
henceforth was borne by his successors tintil the\' recei\'e(l the 
higher title from the pope. Hitherto a sovereign crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapclle had been “ king of the West Franks," or ” king 
of the Franks and .‘iiaxons.” Henry was generous to the thiirch, 
to which he looked for support, but he maintained the royal 
authoritj' over the clergy. Although genendly unsuccesslul In: 
strove hard for ]K‘ace, tvnd during this reign the principle of 
inheritance was virttially established with regard to German 
fiefs. 

After Henry's death the nobles met at Kamba, near Oppen- 
heim, and in ,'September 1024 elected Conrad, a Franconian 
count, to the vacant throne. Although favoured by 
the German clergy the new king, Conrad 11 ., had to 
face some opposition; this, however, quickly vanished and he re¬ 
ceived the homage of the nobles in the various duchies and seemed 
to have no reason to dread internal enemies. Nevertheless, 
he had soon to battle with a conspiracy headed by bis stepson, 
Ernest II., duke of Swabia. This was cau.scd jirimarily l)y 
Conrad's avowed desire to acquire the kingdom of Burgundy, but 
other reasons for dissatisfaction existed, and the revolting duke 
found it easy to gather around him the scattered forces of dis¬ 
content. However, the king was quite able to deal with the 
rising, which, indeed, never attained serious proportions, although 
Ernest gave continual trouble until his death in 1030. With 
regard to the German duchies Conrad followed the policy of 
Otto the Great. He wished to control, not to abolish them. 
In 1026. when Duke Henry of Bavaria died, be obtained the 
duchy for his son Henry, afterwards the emjseror Henry III. ; 
later, despite the opposition of the nobles, he invested the same 
prince with Swabia, where the ducal family had died out. 
Franconia was in the hands of Conrad himself; thus .Saxony, 
Thuringia, Carinthia and Lorraine were the only duchies not 
completely dependent upon the king. 

When Conrad ascended the throne the safety of Germany 
was endangered from three different points. On the north was 
Denmark ruled by Canute the Grea.t; on the east was the wide 
Polish stattfwhose ruler, Boleslaus,"^ad just taken the title of 
king; and on the south-east was Hungary, which under its king. 
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St Stephen^ was rapidly becoming an organized and formidable 
power. Peace was maintained with Canute, and in 1035 a treaty 
wa.s concluded and the land between tl>e Eider and 
«lga- the Schlei was ceded to Denmark. In 1030 Conrad 
fcMfr/a* waged 11 short war against Hungary, but here also 
famrftSei. jjg obliged to assent to a cession of territory. 
In Poland he was more fortunate. After the death of 'Roleslaus 
in J025 the Poles plunged into a civil war, and Conrad was able 
to turn this to his own advantage. In 1031 he recovered Lu.satia 
and other districts, and in 1033 the Polish duke of Mesislaus 
did homage to him at Merseburg. His authority was recognized 
by the Bohemians, and two expeditions taught the Slavonic 
tribes between the Elbe and the Oder to respect his power. 

In Italy, whither he journeyed in 1026 and 1036, Conrad 
was not wclcogied. Although as emperor and as king of the 
Lomhaids he was the lawful sovereign of that country, 
the Germans were .still regarded as intruders and could 
only maintain their rights b)' force. ITie event which 
threw the greatest lustre upon this reign was the acquisition of 
the kingdom of Burgundy, or Arle.s, which was bequeathed to 
Conrad by its king, Rudolph III., the uncle of his wife, Gisela. 
Rudolph died in 1032, and in 1033 Conrad was crowned king 
at Pcterlingen, being at once recognized by the German-speaking 
population. For about two years his rival, Odo, count of 
Champagne, who was siqsported by the Romance-speaking 
inhabitants, kept up the struggle against him, but eventually 
all opposition was overcome and the possession of Burgundy 
was assured to the German king. 

This reign is important in the history of Germany because 
it marks the beginning of the great imperial age, hut it has other 
features of interest. In dealing with the revolt of 
nobim Ernest of Swabia Conrad wa.s aided by the zcluctance 
flit 1110 of the s'assals of the great lords to follow them against 
/••rf. q'hjj reluctanec was due largely to the 

increasing indcpenrlencf of this class of landholders, who were 
beginning to learn that the sovereign, and not their immediate 
lord, was the protector of their liberties ; the independence 
in its turn arose from the growth of the principle of heredity. 
In Germany Conrad did not definitely decree tnat fiefs should 
pass from father to son, but he encouraged and took advantage 
of the tendency in this direction, a tendency which was, obviously, 
a serious blow at the power of the great lords over their vassals. 
In 1037 he issued from Milan his famous edict for the kingdom 
of Italy which decreed that upon the death of a landholder his 
fief should descend to his son, or grandson, and that no ficfliolder 
should l)t deprived of his fief without the judgment of his peers. 
In another direction Conrad’s policy was to free himself as king 
from dependetice upon the church. He sought to regain lands 
granted to the church hy his predecessors ; prelates were em¬ 
ployed on public business much less frequently than heretofore. 
He kept a firm hand over the church, but his rule was purely 
secular : he took little or no interest in ecclesiastical affairs. 
During this reign the centre and basis of the imperial power in 
Germany was moved southwards. Saxony, the home of the 
Ottos, became less prominent in German politics, while Bavaria 
and the south were gradually gaining in importance. 

Henry III., who had been crowned German king and also 
king of Burgundy during his father’s lifetime, took possession 
III of his great inheritance without the slightest sign of 
' opposition hi June 1030. He was without the im¬ 
pulsiveness which marred Conrad's great qualities, but he had 
the same decisive judgment, wide ambition and irresistible 
win as his father. During the late king's concluding years a 
certain BretLslaus, who had served Conrad with distinction 
in Lusatia, became duke of Bohemia and made war upon the 
disunited Poles, easily bringing them into subjection. Thus 
Germany was again threatened with the establishment of a great 
and independent Slavonic state upon her eastern frontier. To 
combat this danger Henry invaoed Bohemia, and after two 
reverses compelled Bretislaus to appear before him as a suppliant 
at Regensburg. The German kir^ treated his foe generously 
and was rewarded receiving to the end of his reign the sersdee 


of a loyal vassal; he also gained the goodwill of the Poles by 
helping to bring about the return of their duke, Casimir I., who 
willingly did homage for his land. The king of Denmark, too, 
acknowledged Henry as his feudal lord. Moreover, by several 
campaigns in Hungary the German king brotight that countrv 
into the position of a fief of the German crown. This war was 
occa.sioned by the violence of the Hungarian usurper, Aba Samuel, 
and formed Henry’s principal occupation from 1041 to 1045. 

In Germany itself Henry acquired, during the first ten years 
of his rule, an authority which had been unlmown since the days 
of Otto the Great. Early in his reign he had made a 
determined enemy of Godfrey the Bearded, duke of 
upper Lorraine, who, in 1044, conspired against him policy. 
and who found powerful allies in Henry' I., king of 
France, in the counts of Flanders and Holland, and in certain 
Burgundian nobles. However, Godfrey and his friends were 
easily worsted, and when the dispossessed duke again tried the 
fortune of war he found that the German kinj; had detached 
Henry of France from his side and was also in alliance with the 
English king, Edward the Confessor. While thus maintaining 
his authority in the north-cast corner of the country by alliances 
and expeditions, Henry was strong enoiigli to put the laws in 
motion against the most powerlul princes and to force them to 
keep the public peace. Under his severe but beneficent rule. 
Germany enjoyed a period of internal quiet such as she had 
probably never experienced before, but even Henry could not 
permanently divert from its course the main political tendency 
of the age, the desire of the great feudal lorrls for independence. 

Cowed, but iinpaeified and di.scontented, the princes aw'aited 
tlieir opportunity, while the king played into their hands by 
allowing the southern duchies, Swabia, Bavaria and 
Curinthia, to pass from under his own immediate * 

control. His position was becoming griidtially weaker 
when in 1051 he invaded Hungary, where a reaction again.st 
German influence was taking pmee. After a second campaign 
in 1052 the Hungarian king, Andrew, was compelled to make 
peace and to own himself the vassal of the German king. Mean¬ 
while Saxony and Bavaria were permeated bj' the spirit of unrest, 
and Henry returned from Hungiirv just m time to frustrate 
a widespread conspiracy against liim in southern Germany. 
Encouraged by the support of the German rebels, Andrew of 
Hungary repudiated tlie treaty of peace and the German 
supremacy in that country came to a sudden end. Among the 
causes which tmdermined Henry’s strength was the fart that the 
mediate nobles, who had stood loyally by his father, Conrad, 
were not his friends; probably his wars made serious demand.s 
upon them, and his strict administration of justice, espeeially 
his insistence upon the maintenance of the public peace, was 
displeasing to them. 

At the beginning of Henry's reign the ehurch all over Europe 
was in a deplorable condition. Simony was universally practised 
and the morality of the clergy was very low. The 
Papacy, too, had simk to a degraded condition and its olYiiie 
authority wa.s annihilated, not only by the character dmreh. 
of successive popes, hut by the fact that there were at 
the same time three claimants for the papal throne. Henry, a 
man of deep, sincere and even rigorous piety, regarded these 
evils with sorrow ; he associated himself definitely with die 
movement for reform which proceeded from Qiiny, and 
commanded his prelates to put an end to simony and other 
abuses. Then moving farther in the same direction he resolved 
to strike at the root of the evil by the exerri.se of his imperial 
authority. In 1046 be entered Italy at tile head of an army 
which secured for him greater respect than had been given to 
any German ruler since Charlemagne, and at Sutri and in Rome 
he deposed the three rival popes. He then raised to the papal 
sec Suidger, bishop of Bamberg, who, as Pope Clement Jl., 
crowned him emperor; after Clement three other German popes 
—Damasus II., l.eo IX. and Victor II.—owed their elevation to 
Hemy. Under these popes a new era began (or the church, and 
in thus reforming the Papacy Henry III. fulfilled what was 
regarded as the noblest duty of his imperial office, but he also 
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sharpened a weapon whose keen edge was first tried against 
his son. 

The last years of Henry III. form a turning-point in German 
history. Great kings and emperors came after him, but none 
of them possessed the direct, absolute authority which he 
freely wielded; even in the case of the strongest the forms of 
feudalism more and more interposed themselves Ijetween the 
monarch and the nation, and at last the royal authority virtually 
disappeared. During this reign the towns entered upon an age 
of prosperity, and the Rhine and the Weser became great 
avenues of trade. 

When Henry died in October 1056 the decline of the royal 
authority wa.s accelerated by the fact that his succe.ssor was a 
jhg child. Henry IV., who had been crowned king in 

mtmortty 1054, was at first in charge of his mother, the empress 
of Henry Agnes, whose weak and inefficient rule was closely 
watched iiy Anno, archbishop of Cologne, In 1062, 
however, Anno and other prominent prelates and laymen, 
perhaps jealous of the influence exercised at court by Henry, 
bishop of Augsburg (d. 1063), managed by a clever trick to 
get possession of the king's person. Deserted by her friends 
Agnes retired, and forthwith Anno began to rule the state. 
Rut soon he was compelled to shore his duties with Adalbert, 
archbishop of Uremcn, and a year or two later Adalbert became 
virtually the ruler t)f Germany, leaving Anno to attend to affairs 
in Italy. Adalbert’s rule was very successful. Compelling 
king Solomon to own Henry’s supremacy he restored the 
influence of Germany in Hungaiy'; in internal affairs he re¬ 
strained the turbulence of the princes, but he made many 
enemic.s, especially in Saxony, and in 1066 Henry, who had 
just been declared of age, was compelled to dismiss him. 'I’he 
ambitious prelate, however, had gained great influence over 
Henry, who liad grown up under the mo.st diverse influences. 
The young king was generous and was endowed with coasidorable 
intellectual gifts ; but passing as he did from Anno’.s gloomy 
palace at Cologne to Adalbert's residence in Bremen, where he 
was petted and flattered, he became wayward and wilful. 

Henry IV. assumed the duties of government soon after the 
fall of Adalbert and quickly made enemies of many of the chief 
princes, including Otto of Nordheim. the powerful 
^enonmi Bavaria, Rudolph, duke of Swabia, and 

nZ'"" Berthold of Zahringen, duke of Carinthia, In Saxony, 
where, like his father, he frequently held his court, 
he excited intense hostility hy a series of injudicious proceedings. 
While the three Ottos were pursuing the shadow of imperial 
greatness in Italy, much of the crown land in this duchy had been 
seized by the nobles and was now held by their descendants. 
Henry IV. insisted on the restoration of these estates and en¬ 
croached upon the rights of the peasants. Moreover, he built 
a number of forts which the people thought were intended for 
prisons; he filled the land with riotous and overbearing Swabians; 
he kept in prison Magnus, the heir to the duchy ; and is said 
to have spoken of the Saxons in a tone of great contempt. All 
classes were thus combined against him, and when he ordered 
his forces to assemble for a campaign against the Poles the 
Saxons refused to join the host. In 1073 the universal discontent 
found cjcpression in a great assembly at Wormcsleben, in which 
the leading part was taken by Otto of Nordheim, by Werner, 
archbishop of Magdeburg, and by Burkhard 11 ., bishop of 
Halberstadt. Under Otto’s leadership the Thuringians joined 
the rising, wliich soon spread far and wide. Henry was surprised 
by a band of rebels in his fortress at the Harzburg ; he fled to 
Hersfeld and appealed to the princes for .support, but he could 
not compel them to aid him and they would grant him nothing. 
After tedious negotiations he was obliged to yield to the demands 
of his enemies, and peace was made at Gerstungen in J074. 
Zealously carrying out the conditions of the peace, the peasants 
not only battered down the detested forts, they even destroyed 
the chapel atthe Harzburg and committed other acts of desecra¬ 
tion. These proceedings alarmed the princes, both spiritual and 
secular, and Henry, who had gained support from the cities 
of the Rhineland, was able to advance with a formidable army 


into Saxony in 1075. He gained a decisive victor)’, rebuilt the 
forts and completely restored the authority of the crown. 

1073, white Germany was in this confused state, Hildebrand 
had bceome pope a.s Gregory VII., and in 1075 he issued his 
famous decree against the marriage of the clergy and 
against their investiture to' laymen. To the latter 
decree it was impossible for any sovereign to sutonit, v/7. 
and in Germany there were stronger reasons than 
elsewhere for resistance. A large part of the land of tlie eountry 
was lield by the clergy, and most of it had been granted to them 
because it was supfKJsed that they would Ite the king's most 
efficient helpers. Were the feudal tie broken, the crown must 
.soon vanish, and the constitution of medieval .society undergo 
a radical change. Henry, who hitherto laid treated the new 
pope with excessive respect, now announced his intention of 
going to Rome and assuming the imperial iille. The pope, 
to whom the Saxons had been cnrouragctl to complain, responded 
by sending back certain of Heniy'.s messengers, with the command 
that the king should do penance for the crimes ol which his 
subjects accused him. Knruged by this uncxpechxl arrogance, 
Henry summoned a synod of (icrinan bishops to Worms in 
January 1076, and Hildebrand was declared deposed. The 
papal answer was a bull excommunicating the German king, 
dethroning him and litorating his subjects from their oath of 
allegianee. 

Never before liad a pope ^'cntured to take so Ixild a step. 
It was witiiin the memory even of young men that a Gentian 
king had dismissed three popes, anti had raised in 
turn four of his own prelates to tlie Konian see. And Heaty'e 
now a pope attempted to drag from fiis tlirone ttie exeom~ 
successor of this very sovereign. The effect of the 
bull was tremendous ; no other was ever followed hy ” 
ei|ually important results. The princes had long been chafing 
under the royal power; they had shaken even .so stern an 
autocrat as Henry Ill., and the authority of Henry 1 \’. was 
already visibly weakened. At this important stage in their 
contest with the crown u mighty ally suddenly offered himself, 
and with indecent eagerness they hastened to associate themselves 
with him. Their vassals and subjects, appalled by the invisible 
powers wielded by the head of the cliurch, supported them in 
their rebellion. The Saxons again rose in arms and Otto of 
Nordheim succeeded in uniting the North and South German 
supporters of the pope. Henry had looked for no such result 
as this ; he did nut understand the influence.s which lay licneath 
the surface and was horrified by his unexpected isolation. At 
a diet in Tribur he humbled himself before the princes, but in 
vain. They turned from him and decided tliat the pope should 
l)e asked to judge Henr)- ; that if, within a year, the sentence 
of excommunieatinn were not removed, the king should lose his 
crown ; and that in the meantime he should live in retirement. 

Next came the strange scene at Canossa which burned itself 
into the memory of Kurope. For three days tire representative 
of the Caesars entreated to be admitted into the pope’s 
presence. No other mode of escape than complete cZmeHl 
subjection to Gri^orv had suggested itself, or was 
perhaps possible ; but it did not save him. Although the irope 
forgave him, the German princes, resolved not to miss the chance 
which fortune had given them, met in March 1077, and deposed 
him, electing Rudolph, duke of Swabia, as his successor. But 
Henry’s bitter humiliations transformed his character; they 
brought out all his latent capacities of manliness. 

The war of investitures that followed was the opening of the 
tremendous struggle between th(^ ICnipire and the Papacy, 
which is the central fact of medieval history and 
which, after two centuries of conflict, ended in the etngjiie 
exhaustion of both powers. Its details Irelong more ever in¬ 
to the history of Italy than to that of Germany, 
where it took the fonn of a fight between two rival kings, but 
in Germany its effects were more deeply felt. The nation now 
plucked bitter fruit from the seed planted by Otto the Great 
m assumifSg the imperial crown ai|d by a long line of kings and 
emperors in lavishing worldly power upon the church. In the 
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ambition of the spiritual and the secular urinces the pope had 
an immensely powerful engine of offence Igainst the emperor, 
and without the slightest scruple this was turned to the best 
advantage. 

When this struggle began it may Ik- said in general that Henry 
was supported by the cities and the lower classes, while Rudolph 
Htii IV ‘‘I’"" opponents of a united 

taiTht Germany ; or, to make another division, Henry’s 
Mall- strength lay in the duchies of Franconia and Bavaria, 

kiagt. Kudoi|)h’.s in Swabia and Saxony. In the Rhineland 
and in southern Germany the cities had Irccn steadily growing 
in wealth and power, and they could not fail to realize that 
they had more to fear from the princes than from the crown. 
Hence when Henry returned to Germany in 1078 Worms, 
Spires and many other places opened their gates to him and 
contributed freely to his cause ; nevertheless his troops were 
beaten in three encounters and Po])e Gregory thundered anew 
against him in March 1080. However, the fortune of war soon 
turned, and in October 1080 Rudolph of Swabia was defeated 
and slain. Henry then carried the war into Italy ; in 1084 
he was crowned emperor in Rome by Wibert, archbishop of 
Ravenna, whom, as Clement Ill., he had set up as an anti-pope, 
and in 10S5 Gregory died an exile from Rome. Meanwhile 
in Germany Henry's opponents had chosen Hermann, count of 
Luxemburg, king in succession to Rudoljih of Swabia. Hermann, 
however, was not very successful, and when Henry returned 
to Germany in 1084 he found that his most doughty opponent, 
Otto of Nordheim, was dead, and that the anti-king hud few 
friends outside Saxony. This duchy was soon reduced to 
olx'dience and was treated with consideration, and when the 
third anti-king, Kghcrt, margrave of Meissen, was murdered in 
1090 there would have been jicaec if German)- had followed 
her own impulses. 

In the Papac)', however, Henry had an implacaltle foe ; and 
again and again when he seemed on the point of a complete 
triumiih the smouldering embers of revolt were kindled 
aadTlie mtm into flame. In Italy his son, Conrad, was 

Papacy. Stirred up against him and in :oy_^ was crowned king 
at Monza ; then ten years later, when Germany was 
more peaceful than it had been for years and when the emperor's 
authorits- was generally acknowledged, his second son, Henry, 
afterwards the emperor Henry \L, was induced to head a danger¬ 
ous rebellion. The Saxons and the Thuringians were soon in 
arms, and they were joined by those warlike spirits of Germany 
to whom an age of peace brought no glory and an age of pro¬ 
sperity brought no gain. After some desultory fighting Henry IV. 
was taken prisoner and comitelled to abdicate ; he had, however, 
escajted and had renewed the contest when he died in August 
1106. 

During this reign the first crusade took place, and the German 
king suffered severely from the piotis zeal which it expressed 
and intensified. The, movement was not in the end 
unutc! favourable to papal supremacy, but the early crusaders, 
and tho.se who sympathized with them, regarded the 
enemies of the pope as the enemies of religion. 

The early years of Henry V.’s reign were spent in cam|)aigns 
in Flanders, Bohemia, Hungar)' and Poland, hut the new king 
was soon reminded that the dispute over investitures 
Haary V. unsettled. Pope Paschal II. did not doubt, now 
aanaaay. fbat Henry IIL was dead, that he would speedily 
triumiih ; but he was soon undeceived. Henry' V., 
who with unconscious irony had promised to treat the pope 
as n father, continued, like his predecessors, to invest prelates 
with the ring and the staff, and met the expostulations of Paschal 
by declaring that he would not surremicr a right which had 
belonged to all former kings. Lengthened negotiations took 
place but they led to no satisfactory result, while the king’s 
enemies in Germany, taking advantage of the deadlock, showed 
signs of revolt. One of the most ardent of these enemies was 
Lothair of Supphnburg, whom Henry himself Imd made duke 
of Saxony upon the extinction of the Billung family in 1106. 
Lothair was humbled in iin, but he took advantage of the 


emperor’s difficulties to rise again and again, the twin pillars of 
his strength being the Saxon hatred of the Franconian emperors 
and an informal alliance with the papal see. Henry’s chief friends 
were his nephews, the two Hohensiaufen princes, Frederick 
and Conrad, to whose father Fredefick the emperor Henry IV. 
had given the duchy of .Swabia when its duke Rudolph 
liecame his rival. The younger Frederick succeeded to this 
duchy in 1105, while ten years later Conrad was made duke of 
Franconia, a country which for nearly a century had been under 
the immediate government of the crown. The two brothers 
were enthusiastic imperialists, and with persistent courage they 
upheld the cause of their sovereign during his two absences 
in Italy. 

At last, in September 1122, the investiture question was 
settled by the concordat of Worms. By this compromise, 
which exhaustion forced upon both parties, the right 
of electing prelates was granted to the clergy, and 
the emperor surrendered the privilege of investing worma. 
them with the ring and the staff. On the other hand 
it was arranged that these elections should take place in the 
presence of the emperor or his representative, and that he should 
invest the new prelate with the sceptre, thus signifying that 
the bishop, or abbot, held his temporal fiefs from him and not 
from the pope. In Germany the victory remained with the 
emperor, but it was by no means decisive. The Papacy was far 
from realizing Hildebrand's great schemes; yet in regard to the 
question in dispute it gained solid advantages, and its general 
authority was incomparably more important than it had been 
half a century before. During this period it had waged war upon 
the emperor himself. Instciid of acknowledging its inferiority tvs 
in former times it had claimed to lx- the higher power; it had 
even attempted to dispose of the imperial crown as if the Frnpire 
were a papal fief; and it had found out that it could at any 
time tamper, and perhaps paralyse, the imperial atithority by 
exciting internal strife in Germany. Having thus settled this 
momentous dispute Henry spent his later years in restoring 
order in Germany, tind in ])lnnning to assist his father-in-law, 
Henry 1 . of England, in France. During this reip under the 
lead of Otto, bishop of Bamberg (r. 1063-1139), Pomerania 
began to come under the influence of Germany and of 
Christianity. 

The Franconian dynasty died out with Henry V. in May 1125, 
and after a jtrotracted contest Lothair, duke of Saxony, the 
candidate of the elerg)’, was chosen in the following Thartiga 
August to succeed him. The new king's first enter- ofLoibair 
prise was a disastrous campaign in Bohemia, but ‘he 
twforc this occurrence he had aroused the enmity of 
the Hohenstaufen princes by demanding that they should 
surrender certain lands which had formerly been the property 
of the crown. Ixjthair’s rebuff in Bohemia stiffened the backs 
of Frederick and Conrad, and in order to contend with them 
the king secured a powerful ally by marrying his daughter 
Gertrude to Henry the Proud, a grandson of \Velf, whom Henry 
IV. had made duke of Bavaria, a duchy to which Henry himself 
had succeeded in 1126. Henry was perhaps the most powerful 
of the king’s subjects, nevertheless the dukes of .Swabia and 
Franconia withstood him, and a long war desolated .South 
Germany. This was ended by the submission of Frederick in 
1134 and of Conrad in the following year. Lothair’s position, 
which Ivcfore 1130 was very weak, had gradually become stronger. 
He had put down the disorder in Bavaria, in Saxony and in 
Lorraine; a diet held at Magdeburg in 1135 was attended by 
representatives from the vassal states of Denmark, Hungary', 
Bohemia and Poland ; and in 1136, when he visited Italy for 
the second time, Germany was in a very' peaceful condition. In 
June 1133 during the king’s first visit to Italy he had received 
from Pofie Innocent II. the imperial crown and also the investi¬ 
ture of the extensive territories left by Matilda, marchioness of 
Tuscany ; and at this time the pope seems to have claimed the 
emperor as his vassal, a statement to this effect (post homo fit 
papae, sumit quo dantr coronam) being inscribed in the audience 
hall of the Lateran at Rome. 
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Nothing could indicate more clearly than this fact how much 
of their old power the German kings had lost. It was not past 
hope that even yet some of their former splendour 
tbe%yti restored, and for a brief jwriod monarchy j 

power. did again stand high. Still, its foundations were sapped ■ 
Incessant war, both at home and in Italy, had deprived i 
it of its force; it had lost moral influence by humiliations, of ! 
which the scene at Canossa was an extreme type. Steadily, 
with unwearied energy, letting no opportunity escape, the princes 
had advanced towards independence, and they might well look 
forward to such a bearing in regard to the kings as the kings 
had formerly adopted in regard to them. 

Henry the Proud was confident that he would succeed Lothair, 
who had died on his return from Italy in DecembiT 1137 ; but, 
Coarad irregular election, Conrad of Hohen- 

staufen, duke of Franconia, was chosen king in March 
1138. Henry the Proud rebelled and was declared to 
have forfeited his two duchies, .Saxony and Bavaria, the fonner 
l>eing given to Albert the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg, and 
the latter to Leopold IV., margrave of Austria. Henry defended 
his rights with vigour and once again Germany was ravaged by 
war, for although he was unpopular in Bavaria he was strongly 
supported by the Saxons, who, since the time of Henry IV., had 
always been ready to join in an attack on the monarchy, and he 
had little difficulty in driving Alltert the Bear from the land. 
However, in October 1130 Henry died suddenly, but his young 
son, Henry the Lion, was recognized at once as duke of Saxony, 
while his brother, Welf, upheld the fortunes of his house in 
Bavaria. The struggle went on until May 1142, when pence 
was made at Frankfort. Saxony, with the assent of Albert the 
Bear, was granted by Conrad to Henry the Linn, and Bavaria 
was given to Henry Jasomirgott, who had just .succeeded his 
brother Leopold as margrave of Austria. But this was only a 
lull in the civil strife, which was renewed after the king had made 
a successful expedition into Bohemia. The princes clerical and 
lay were fighting against each other, and the Bavarians were at 
war with the Hungarians, who gained a great victory in 1146. 
Notwithstanding the many sources of confusion Conrad was 
persuaded by the. passionate eloquence of Bernard of Clairvaux 
to take part in the second cru.sadc ; ho left for the Fast in 1147 
and returned to Germany in 1149, to find Welf again in arms 
anfl Henry the Lion claiming Biivaria, The king had done 
nothing to stem the rising tide of disorder when he died at Bamberg 
in February 1152. Huring this reign the work of conquering 
and Germanizing the .Slavonic tribes east of the Elbe was seriously 
taken in hand under the lead of Albert the Bear and Henry the 
Lion, and the foundation of the margraviate of Brandenburg 
by Albert tended to make life and property more secure in the 
north-east of Germany. 

After Conrad’s death Germany passed under the rule of one 
of the greatest of her sovereigns, Frederick 1 ., called Barbarossa. 

nephew of the late king and son of Frederick, that duke 
fcicome***' Swabia who had fought along with Conrad against 
Uag" Henry the Proud. Frederick himself had also been 
closely associated with Conrad ,who advisea the princes 
to choose his nephew as his successor. This was done, and the 
new king was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in March 1152. Allied 
through his mother to the Welfs of Bavaria, and anxious to put 
an end to the unrest which dominated Germany, especially to 
the strife between the families of Welf and Hohenstaufen, 
Frederick began his reign by promising to secure for Henry the 
Lion the duchy of Bavaria, and by appeasing Henry's uncle. 
Count Welf, by making him duke of Spoleto and margrave of 
Tuscany. But the new king had another, and perhaps a more 
potent, reason for wishing to see peace restored in Germany. 
For his adventurous and imaginative spirit I taly and the imperial 
title had an irresistible charm, and in 1154, two years after he 
had ascended the throne, he crossed the Alps, being crowned 
emperor at Rome in June 1155. After this event the best years 
of his life were spent in Italy, where, in his long and obstinate 
struggle with the Ix)mbard cities and with Pope Alexander III., 
he chiefly acquired his fame. Although on the emperor’s side 


this struggle was coi^ucted mainly with German troops it falls 
properly under the history of Italy'. In that country the record 
of this reign is a blood-stained page, while in the history of 
(lermany. on the contrary’, Frederick's name is associated with 
a ijcaceful and prosperous period. 

The promise that Bavaria should be granted to Henry’ the 
Lion was not easily fulfilled, as Henry Jasomirgott refused to 
give up the duchy. At last, however, in 1156, after 
his return from his first expedition to Italy, Frederick 
reconciled the latter prince by making Austria into a smob^'. 
duchy with certain special privileges, an important 
step in the process by which that country became the centre of 
a powerful state. Henry Jasomirgott then renounced Bavaria, 
and Henry the Lion became its duke. It was, however, in his 
other duchy of Saxony that the latter duke’s tnost important 
work was done. .Although he often gave offence by his haughty 
and aggressive di.pisiti m, fe v German princes ha\c earned .so 
thoroughly the goodwill of posterity. Since the death of Otto 
the Great the Slavonic lands to the east, of the F.lbe had been 
very’ imperfectly held in subjection bv the Germans. Devoting 
himself to the conquest of the lands lying along the .shore of the 
Baltic, Henry succeeded as no one before him had ever done. 
But he was not only a conqueror. He built towns and encouraged 
those which already existed ; he founded tind restored bishoprics 
in his new territories ; and between the Elbe c.nd the Oder he 
planted bodies of industrious colonists. While he was thus at 
work a similar task was being performed to the south-east of 
•Saxony by Albert the Bear, the first margrave of Brandenburg, 
who, by his energetic rule w.as preparing this countrs- for its 
great destinies. 

Early in his reign by settling a dispute over the crown of 
Denmark. Frederick brought the king of that country once more 
into the position of a German vassal. Having spent p^ierick 
the year 1156 in .settling the Bavarian question and inPoieau 
in enforcing order in the Rhineland and elsewhiTc, aadOer- 
the emperor marchi'd into Boland in 1157, compelled 
its ruler, Bole.slaus J\’.. to do the homage which he had previously 
refused to perform, and in return for .services rendered during 
the campaign and for promises of future aid, raised the duke ol 
Bohemia to the rank of a king, a change which in no way affected 
his duties to the German crown, Imt which gave him a certain 
precedence over other vassal |irinrcs. The king of Hungary, 
too, although no attempt was made to subdue him, became a 
useful ally. Thus the fame of Germany in the neighbouring 
countries, which had been nearly destroyed during the confusion 
of Henry IV.'s reign, was to a large extent restored. Frederick 
a,sserted his authority in Burgundy or, as it was sometimes 
called, Franche Comti. In Germany itself internal order was 
established by a strict appliance of the existing laws against 
those who broke the peace, fresh orders for its observance were 
issued, and in Frederick the robber nobles found a most implac¬ 
able enemy. The cities, too, flourished d iring this reign. The 
emperor attached them to himself by granting to many of them 
the very liberties which, by a strained interpretation of his 
imperial rights, he withheld from the cities of Iximbardy. Yet, 
notwithstanding his policy, in these directions the German nobles 
appear to have been enthusiastically devoted to Frederick. Time 
after time they followed him to Italy, enduring serious lo-.ses and 
hardships in order that he might enforce claims which were 
of no advantage to them, and which, previously, had been a 
curse to their nation. Their loyalty is well illustrated by the 
famous scene at Besanfon in October 1157. During a meeting 
of the diet a papal legate read a letter from Pope Adrian IV., 
which seemed to imply that the Empire was a papal fief. In¬ 
dignant murmurs rose from the assembled nobles and the life of 
the legate was only saved from their fury by the intervention of 
the emperor himself. The secret of Frederick’s great popularity 
was partly the national pride excited by his foreign achievements, 
partly the ascendance over other minds which his genius gave 
him, and^artly the conviction tllut while he would forego none 
of his rights he would demand ffom his vassals nothing more 
than was sanctioned by the laws of the Empire. 
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Having suppVess-cl a rising at Mainz Fr^erick spI out in the 
autumn of J16.? for Italy, which country was now distracted 
by a papal schism. This incident was bound to affect 
German politics. After the death of Adrian IV. in 
*ni(«r//;.' H5<) the imperial party pul forward an anti-pope, 
Victor JV., against Alexander 111 ., who had been 
cttiiunicallv eleeted. The emperor made stupendous efforts to 
secure for Victor and then for his successor. Paschal Ill., recog¬ 
nition b\' the sovereigns of Europe, but in vain ; and almost 
(he only support which the anti-pojx; received came from the 
(ierman clergy. In May 1165 P'redetick held a diet at Wiirzburg, 
where the princes lay and clerical swore to be faitWul to Pa.schal 
and never to recognize Alexander. Hut Alexander soon found 
parli.sans among the German clergy, hitherto the most loyal of 
the emperor's friend.s; and Frederick retaliated by diiving the 
offending prelates from their sees, a proceeding which tended 
to disturb the peace of the land. Then in August 1167, in the 
midst of the struggle in lUily, came the pestilence which destroyed 
the imperial army in Rome, and drove the emperor as a fugitive 
across tt>e Alps. After this humiliation Frederick remained for 
MX years in Germany. He was fully occupied in restoring order 
m .Saxony, in the diocese of Salzliurg and elsewhere; in adding 
to his hereditary Lands ; in negotiating for a better understanding 
with France and England ; and in reminding the vassal states, 
Htingaia', Poland and Bohemia, of their duties towards tlw 
Empire, The success with which he carried out this work shows 
clearlv that, in Germany at least, the disaster at Rome, had not 
seriou.sly affected his prestige. Again in Italy in 1174 the contest 
with the Pafxicy was abruptly ended by Frederick's overwhelming 
defeat at Legnano in May 1176, and by the treaty of Venice made 
about a year later with Alexander III. 

In the later years of his reign tin- emperor's chief enemy was 
Henry the lion. Rendered arrogant by success and confident 
that his interests were in northern, and not in southern 
rpfu.scd to assist Frederick 
rAeLfon. if the campaign which ended so disastrously at 
Legnano. Ascribing his defeat to Henry’s defection, 
Frederick returned to Germany full of anger against the Saxon 
duke and firmly resolved to punish him. The immediate cause 
of Henry's downfall, however, was not his failure to appear in 
Italy, hut his refusal to restore some lands to the bishop of 
Halimrstadt, and it was on this charge that he was summoned 
belore the diet. Three times he refused to appear, and early in 
n8o sentence was pronounced against him ; he was condemned 
to lose all his land.s and to go into banishment. For some time 
he resisted, hut at length the emptiror in person marched against 
him and he was forei^d to submit; the only favour he could 
secure when peace was made at Erfurt in November 1181 was 
permission to retain Brunswick and Lfineburg, which have 
remained in the possession of his descendants until our own day. 
Bavaria was granted to Otto of Wittelsbach, but it lost some 
of its importance because Styria was taken from it and made into 
a separate duchy. The extensive duchy of .Saxony was com¬ 
pletely dismembered. The name was taken by the small portion 
of the former duchy which was given to Bernard, son of Albert 
the Bear, tlje founder of a new .Saxon line, and the extensive 
western part was added to the archbishopric of Cologne. The 
chief prelates of Saxony and many of tlie late duke’s most 
important feudatories were made virtually independent of all 
control save that of the crown. Frederick’s object in thus break¬ 
ing up the two greatest duchies in his kingdom was doubtless 
to strengthen the imperial authority. But in reality he made it 
certain that the princes would one day shake off the imperial 
power altogether; for it was perhaps more difficult for the 
sovereign to contend with scores of petty nobles than with two 
or three great princes. 

Less serious than the struggle with Henry the Lion was 
Frederick’s strumle with Philip of Heinsberg, archbishop of 
Cologne (d. upih on whom he had just conferred a great part 
of Saxony, When the emperor went to Italy in 1184 he left the 
government of Germany to his son Henry, afterwards the emperor 
Henry VL. who had Ireen crowned German king in iifu). On all 


sides, but especially in the north-west, Henry was faced with 
incipient revolution, and while he was comlxiting this the 
quarrel Ijetwcen Frederick and the Papacy broke out p„gfrick 
again in Italy. At this juncture Philip of Cologne tatPUUp 
united the German and the Italian oflpositions. Several ofHtlai- 
princes rallied to his standard and foreign powers **’*’• 
promised aid, but although very formidable in appearance tlie 
combination had no vestige of popular support. The greater 
part of the German clergy again proved their loyalty to Frederick, 
who hurried to Germany only to see the opposition vanish before 
him. In March 1188 Philip of Cologne submitted at Mainz. 

Germany was now at peace. With the accession of Gregory 
VIll. pope and emperor were reconciled, and by the marriage 
of his son Henry with Constance, daughter of Roger I., 
king of Sicily, the emperor had reasrin to hope that the 
Empire would soon include Naples and Sicily. Re- puth. 
solving that the sunset of his life should lx; even more 
splendid than its dawn he decided to go on crusade, and in i i8u 
he started with a great army for the Holy Land. When the news 
reached Germany that he had been drowned, an event which took 
place in Cilicia in June 1190, men felt that evil days were coming 
upon the country, for the elements of discord would no lunger 
be controlled by the strong hand of the great emperor. 

Evil (Jays did not, however, come in the time of Henry VL, 
who, although without his father's greatness, had some of his 
determination and energy, and was at least his equal 
in ambition. Having in 1190 reduced Henry the Lion 
once more to submission, the new king set out to take possession 
of bis .Sicilian kingdom, being on the way crowned emperor at 
Rome. At the end of ik^i he returned to Germany, where he 
was soon faced by two serious risings. The first of these centred 
round the restless and unruly Welfs; after a time these in¬ 
surgents were joined by their former enemies, the rulers of Saxony, 
of Thuringia and of Meissen, who were angered by Henry's 
conduct. The Welfs also gained tlie assistance of Canute VI., 
king of Denmark. Equally dangerous was a rebellion in the 
Lower Rhineland, where the emperor made many foes by 
appointing, regardless of their fitness, his own candidates to 
vacant bishoprics. At Li^ge this led to serious complications; 
and when Bishop Albert, who hud liccn chosen against Henrj ’s 
wish, was murdered at Reims in November 1192, the emperor 
was openly accused of having instigated the crime. At once the 
rulers of Brabant, of Limburg and of F'londers, with the arch¬ 
bishops of Cologne and Trier, were in arms. In the cast of 
Germany Ottakar I. of Boliemia joined the circle of Henry's 
enemies, and the southern duchies, Bavaria, Swabia and Austria, 
were too much occupied witli internal q,iarrels to send help 
to the harassed emperor. But formidable as were these risings 
they were crushed, although not entirely by force of arms. 
In 119.^ Richard I. of England passed as a prisoner into Henry’s 
keeping, and with rare skill the emperor used him as a means 
of compelling his enemies to come to terms. Henry the Lion was 
the last to submit. He made his peace in 1194, when his son 
Henry was promised the sucxession to the Rhenish Palatinate. 
Returning from another visit to Skily, the emperor was now so 
powerful that, in pursuance of his plan for m^ng himself the 
head of a great world monarchy, he put forward the suggestion 
that the imperial crown should be declared hereditary in his 
family. This propiosal aroused much opposition, but Henry 
persisted with it; he promised important concessions to the 
princes, many of whom were induced to consent, and but for his 
sudden death, which occurred in Sicily in September 1197, it is 
probable that he would have attained his end. 

Great as was Henry’s authority many of the princes, chief 
among them being Adolph, archbishop of Cologne (d. 1220), 
refus^ to recognize his son, F'rederick, who had been 
chosen king of the Romans in 1196. This attitude swu* 
was possibly owing to the fact that F'rederick was mi otto 
young and inexperienced; it w'as, however, more 
probably due to a revival of the fear that the German 
princes would be entangled in Italian politics. For a time 
Adolph and his friends, who were mainly princes of the Rhineland, 
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lought in vain for a new king. While they were thus employe<! 
the iriends of the house of Hohenstiiufon, eonvinced thai 
Frederick s kingship was not possible, chose the late empercjr s 
brother, Philip, duke of Swabia, to fill tJie vacant throne ; soon 
afterwards the enemies of the house found a candidate in the 
peison of Henry the Lion's son, Otto of Brunswick, who was 
also chosen German king. Thus the struggle between Welf and 
Hoheiutaufcn was renewed and civil war broke out at once. 
Philip s supporters were the nobles of southern and eastern 
Germany, while a few cities in the west owned his authority : 
Otto's friends were found mainly in the north and the north-west 
of the country. The number of available w'arriors was increased 
by the return of many crusaders, among them being the famou.s 
soldier, Henry von Kalden, who was mainly responsible tor the 
success of Philip's cause in 1191). If Germane had been un¬ 
connected with the Papacy, or even if the Papacy had been as 
weak as in the days of Henry \T., the issue of the strife would 
almost certainly have been an early victory for I’hilip. A 
majorify of the princes were on his side and the French king 
Philip Augustus was his ally, while his personal character com¬ 
manded general respect. Otto, whose chief supporter outside 
Germany was his uncle Richard 1. of Fngland, on the other 
hand was a harsh and violent man. But unfortunately for 
Germany the papal chair at this time was occupied by Innocent 
111 ., a pope who emulated Hildebrand in ambition and in 
statesmanship. At first vacillating, hut by no means indifferent. 
Innocent was spurred to action when a numljer of princes met 
at Spires in May 1200, declared Philip to be the lawful king, 
and denied the right of the pope to interfere. He was also 
annoyed by Philip’s attitude with regard to a vacancy in the 
archbishopric of Cologne, and in March 1201 he declartsl 
definitely for Otto. The efforts of the pope helped to rekindle 
the expiring flames of war, and fur a year or two success com¬ 
pletely deserted J’hilip. He lost the support of Ottakar of 
Bohemia and of Hermann T.. landgrave of Thuringia ; he was 
driven from North Germany into Swabia and Gtto'.s triumph 
seemed assured. From 1204 onwards, however, fortune again 
veered round, and Philip's prospects began to improve. JJc.serted 
by Ottakar and even by Adolph of Cologne anrl his own brother 
Henry, count palatine of the Rhine, Otto was forced to take 
refuge in Brunswick, his last lino of defence, and was only saved 
by Philip’s murder, which occurred at Bamberg in June )2o8. 
A feature of this struggle was the reckless way in which the rival 
kings gave away the property ot the crown in order to gain 
adherents, thus enriching tlie princes and weakening the central 
government. 

Otto was now again chosen German king, and to aid and 
mark the general reconciliation he was l)etrothed to the murdered 
king's daughter Beatrix. Nearly all the princes 
iecomet ^acknowledged him, and as pope and king were at 
„i0 uag, peace, Germany enjoyed a period of comparative quiet. 

This, however, did not last long. Having secured 
his coronation at Rome in October laog, Otto repudiated the 
many pledges he had made to Innocent and tregan to act in 
defiance of the papal wishes. 'I’o punish him the pope put 
forward his own ward, Henrc’ VI.’s son Frederick, who was living 
in Sicily, as a rival king. While Otto was warring in Italy a 
number of influential princes metat Nuremberg, at the instigation 
of Innocent and of his ally Philip Augustii.s of France, and 
invited Frederick to come to Germany. Otto then left Italy 
hurriedly, but he was quickly followed by his young rival, who 
in the warfare which had already broken out prov ed himself 
a formidable opponent. Seeking to mend his failing fortunes, 
the Welf went fo F'rance to support his ally, the English king 
John, against Philip Augustus, and at the battle of Bouvine.s 
(July 27, 1214) memorable in the history alike of Germany, of 
England and of France, his fate was sealed, although until his 
death in May 1218 he maintained a desultory warfare against 
F'rederick. 

Frederick II. was, if not the strongest, certainly the most 
brilliant of German kings. With the medieval passion for 
adventure he combined the intellectual culture and freedom of 
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;; modern gentlem.ili. A lo\Tr ol pnetre-. of nrf and of science, 
he was also a great statesman : he knew how to adapt his police 
to changing circumstances and how to mo\*e men h\' 
appealing at one time to their .selfishness 


'ss and weak- 
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ness and at another time to the nobler qualitic.s ol 
iniman nature. For outward splendour his position was never 
surpassed, and before he died he possessed .six crowns, those 
of the Empire, Germany, -Sicily, Lombardy, Burgiindv and 
Jerusalem. But Ciermany profited neither b\’ his gilts nor by 
Ills prestige, .\fter Bouvines he purchased the assistance of 
\'aldemar 11., king ot IJcntnark, liy tvding to him a large stretch 
oi lantl along the Baltic coast; and, promising to go on crusade, 
he secured his coronation at Ai.x - la - Chapelle in )uh 12)5. 
'I'hcn being generally recognized as king he was able to do 
.something to quell disturbances in various part* ot the ('(aiiUn-, 
and, in April 1220, to bring aliour the election of his voung son 
Mi*nry a.s king of the fiomnns. But for this favour he had lieen 
compelled to pay a high price. .SseiTii i-enrs belorc, at Eger in 
July I2i^g he had made extensii’c coia'cssions to the ehureh, 
undertaking to take no part in episcopal elections, thus surrender¬ 
ing the advantages gained by the concordat of Worms, and to 
allow to German bisluqis the right of appeal to Rome. I'roreeding 
a step farther in the same dirtetion, he now promi.sed to creel 
no new toll-centre, or mint, on the lands ol the spiritual princes, 
and to allow no towms to be built thereon. Thus the prelates 
possessed ncarlv all the rights ot sovereigns, and regarded the 
pope in Italy and not the king in Germanv us their head, a state 
of affairs which w'as fatal to the unit\', na\', ei'eii to tin* existeiii'e 
of the ICmpire. 

Having made ix-ncc with Henry, count pakitine of the Rhine 
and lirother of (itto 1\ .. and settled a dispute alioul the lands 
of the extinct family ol Ziihringen in the souili-west 
of the country, Frederick left Germani' in August inindir- 
1220 ; engaged in his bitter contest witli the Hapiirv /<■*'« 
and the Lombard cities, in ruling Sicily, and, after 
several real or imagiiiatv dolaws, in fnifiliing his erusinling vow, 
lie did not return to it tor fifteen vears. During this period he 
was represented hy liisson Henry, in whose name the government 
of Germany was carried on by the regent Engelbert, iirelibisho]) 
of Cologne. While Engelbert liveti the enuntrt' was in a fairly 
peaceable condition, nlthougli, thank.s to the emperor's eonees- 
sions, the spiritiial prince.s were predominant, and all possible 
means were taken to cheek the growth of the towns, whose 
interests and inspirations were not favourable to this stale ot 
affairs. There was, moreover, a .struggle between Valdemar of 
Denmark and some neighlmiiring German nobles. But after 
Ivngelbcrt’s murder (November 1225) there was a change for 
the worse, and the only success wiiich can lx; placed to the 
credit of the German arms during the next few years was the 
regaining of the lanrls ceded to Denmark m 1215, lands which 
included the cities of Hamburg and Lilbcck. Under the rule 
of the new regent, l,ouis ]., duke of Bavaria, confusion reigned 
supreme, and civil war prevailed in nearly every part of the 
country. 

After the treaty of San Germano, which was made with 
Pope Gregory in 1230, and the consequent lull in the struggle 
with tlie Papacy, F'rederick was able to rlevote some 
little attention to Germany, and in 1231 he sanctioned 
the great Privilege of Worms. This was a rewurtl 
to the princes for their efforts in bringing about the 
peace, and an extension of the concessions made in 1220. The 
princes, now for the first time referred to officially as i/umiiii 
lerrae, were given full rights of jurisdiction over their lands and 
all the inferior officers ot justice were made subservient to them. 
Practically they Ijecamc independent sovereigns, and to make 
their victory more complcU* .serious restraints were laid upon the 
freedom of the towns. Before this date King Henry had begun 
to take a personal part in the government and was already 
involved in a quarrel with Otto 11 ., duke of Bavaria. He 
disliked the Privilege of Worms aiqgl, favouring the fowns again.sl 
the princes, his policy was diametrically opposed to that of the 
emperor; however, in 1232 he went to Italy and promi.sed to 
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obey his father's commands. But in at a time of great 
and increasing disorder in Germany, he reuelled ; he appealed 
publicly to the princes for support, gained some followers, 
e.specially in his own duchy of .Swabia, and made an alliance 
with the I/Ombard cities. Confident of his strength Frederick 
entered Germany with a few attendants in the middle of 12351 
atid his presence had the antieipated effect of quelling the in¬ 
surrection ; Henry was sent a prisoner to Italy and disappeared 
from histon-. Then, in August 1235, amid surroundings of great 
splendour, the emperor held a diet at Mainz, which was attended 
by a large number of princes. This diet is very important in 
the legal history of Germany, because here was issued that great 
“ land peace ” {Landjriedrn) which became tbe model for all 
subse(|uent enactments of the kind. By it private war was 
declared uniawl^d, except in cases where justice could not be 
obtained ; a chief justiciar was appointed for the Empire ; all 
tolls and mints erected since the death of Henry VI. were to be 
removed ; and other provisions dealt with the maintenance of 
order. 

In 123O, during another .short stay in Germany, Frederick 
in person led tbe imperial army against Frederick II., duke of 
Austria, who had defied and overcome his repre- 
Fndtiict seipatives ; having taken possession of Vienna and 
aermany. thf Austrian duchies he there secured the election 
of hLs son Conrad, who had already succeeded his 
brother as duke of .Swabia, as king of the Romans (May 1237). 
But in spite of these imposing displays of power the princes 
looked with suspicion upon an emperor who was almost a stranger 
to their country and who was believed to be a renegade from 
their laith, and soon after Frederick's return to Italy the gulf 
between him and his German subjects was widened by his 
indifference to a great danger which threatened them. This 
came from the Mongols who ravaged the eastern frontiers ot the 
country, hut the peril was warded off hy the efforts of Henry' II., 
duke of .Silesia, who lost his life in a fight against these foes near 
Liegnitz in April 1241, and of Wcnccslaus 1., king of Bohemia. 

Tilt! emperor’s attitude with regard to the Mongol invasion 
is explained by events in Italy where Frederick was engaged 
in a new and, if possible, a more virulent struggle, with 
Gregory IX. As usual, 
pop,. the course of politics in Germany, which at this time 
was ruled by King Conrad and by the regent .Siegfried, 
archbishop of Mainz (d. 12417), was influenced by this quarrel. 
Frederick of .Austria had allied himself with Wenccslaus of 
Bohemia, and spurred on hy the papal emissary had tried to 
se( up a rival king ; but both the Danish and the French princes 
u'ho were asked to accept this thankless position declined the 
invitation, and Frederick and Wenceslaus made their peace, 
the former receiving bock hLs duchies. After the defeat of 
the Mongols, however, there was again the danger of a rebellion 
based upon a union between the princes and the pope. Siegfried 
of Mainz deserted his master, and visiting Germany in 1242 
Frederick found it necessary to purchase the support of the 
towns by a grant of extensive privileges ; but, although this 
had the desired effect, Conrad could make hut little headway 
against the increasing number of hLs enemies. At last the Papacy 
found an ai\ti-king. Having declared Frederick deposed at 
the council of Lyons in 1245, Gregory’s successor, Innocent IV,, 
induced a number of princes to choo.se as their king the land¬ 
grave of Thuringia, Henry Raspe, who had served as regent of 
Germany. This happened in May 124!), and the conduct of 
the struggle against the Plaffmkmig, as Henry was called, was 
left to tbnrad, who was aided by the Bavarians, until February 
1247, when the anti-king died. The papal party then elected 
William II., count of Holland, as Henry Rospe’s successor, and 
during the state of anarchy which now prevailed in Germany 
the emperor died in Italy in December 1250. 

Upon his father’s death Conrad IV, was acknowledged by 
many as king in Germany, but in 1251 he went to Italy, where 
Connd IV occupied in fighting against the enemies 

' of his hou.se until his death in May 1254. The 
struggle to maintain the position of the Hohenstaufen in Italy 


was continued after this event; but in October 1268, by 
the execution of Conrad’s son Conradin, the family became 
extinct. 

After Conrad's death William of Holland received a certain 
allegiance, especially in the north of the. country, and was 
recognized by the Rhenish cities which had just 
formed a league for mutual protection, a league which 
for a short time gave promise of great strength and ngaim. 
usefulness. In January 1256, however, William was 
killed, and in the following year there was a double election for 
the German crown, Alphonso X., king of Castile, a grandson 
of Philip of .Swabia, and Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother of 
the English king Henry III., being each chosen by parties of 
electors. Richard was crowned in May 1257, but the majority 
of his subjects were probably ignorant of his very name ; 
Alphonso did not even visit the country over which he claimed 
to rule. 

During the reign of Frederick II. Prussia was conquered for 
Christianity and civilization hy the knights of the Teutonic 
Order, who here built up the state which was later, j-jj, 
in association with Brandenburg, deeply to influence Uutonic 
the course of history. This work was begun in 1230. omerla 
Knights eager to win fame by engaging in the war 
against the heathen Prussians flocked hither from all lands ; 
towns, Konigsberg, Thorn, Kulm and others, were founded ; 
and in alliance with the Brothers of the Sword, the order was 
.soon pressing farther eastwards. Courland and Livonia were 
brought into subjection, and into these lands also Christian 
institutions were introduced and German settlers brought the 
arts of peace. 

The age of the Hohenstaufen emperors is, in many respects, 
the most interesting in the medieval history of Germany. It 
was a period of great men and great ideas, of dramatic p,riBd at 
contrasts of character and opinion—on the one side Hohaa- 
a broad humanitarianism combined with a gay enjoy- •futan 
ment of the world, on the other side an almost super- 
human spirituality which sought its ideal in the rejection of 
all that the world could give. It saw the new-birth of poetry 
and of art; it witnessed the rise of the friars. The contest 
Iretwecn Empire and Papacy was more than a mere struggle 
for supremacy between two world-powers; it was a war to the 
death between two fundamentally opposite conceptions of life, 
which in many respects anticipated and prepared the way for 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The emperor Frederick 

II. him.self stands out as the type of the one tendency ; Innocent 

III. , Francis of Assisi and Dominic, in their various degrees, 
are types of the other. Frederick himself, of course, was Italian 
rather than German, akin to the despots of the Renaissance 
in his many-sided culture, his tolerant scepticism and his policy 
of “ cruelty well applied.” The culture of which he was the 
supreme representative, that of Italy and of Provence, took 
a more serious shade when it penetrated into Germany. The 
German Minnesinger and romance-writers, whose golden age 
corresponded with that of the Hohenstaufen, were not content 
only to sing the joy of life or the, chivalrous virtues of courage, 
courtesy and reverence for women ; they in some sort anticipated 
the underlying ideas of the Reformation by championing the 
claims of the German nation against the papal monarchy and 
pure religion, as they conceived it, against the arrogance and 
corruption of the clergy. In them the medieval lay point of 
view became articulate, finding perhaps its most remarkable 
expression in the ideas of religious toleration proclaimed by 
Walther von der Vogelweide and Wollram von Eschenhach. 
In Germany, as elsewhere, the victory of the Papacy was the 
victory of obscurantism. German culture, after a short revival, 
perished once more amid the smoke of the fires kindled by 
Conrad of Marburg and his fellow inquisitors. 

In architecture, as in literature, this period was also one of 
great achievement in Germany. Of the noble palaces which it 
produced the castle of the Warthurg (q.v.) remains a perfect 
specimen, while the many magnificent churches dating from 
this time that still survive, prove the taste, wealth and piety 
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of the burghers. For the science of government, too, much was 
done, partly by the introduction from Italy of the study of Roman 
law, partly by the collection of native customs in the Sachsen- 
Spiegel compiled by Eike von Repgow early in the 13th centurs', 
and the less valuable 7)einschctispiegel and Schwabenspiegd. 
Altogether, Germany has seen no more fascinating epoch, none 
more full of life, movement and colour. 

Yet it was in this age that the German nation utterlv lost its 
political strength. Even after Lothair the Saxon, a line of 
Polltleal sovereigns rigidly confining themselves to their own 
chanettr kingdom might have mastered the many influences 
0/ which were making for disunion. Hut the llohen- 

family, like their Saxon and Franconian 
predecessors, would be content with nothing .short of 
universal dominion ; and thus the crown which had once been 
significant of power and splendour gradually sank into contempt. 
Under the strong rule of Frederick barbarossa and his son this 
process was temporarily stopped, hut only to advance more 
rapidly when they were gone. During the confusion of the civil 
war carried on by Otto IV. and Philip, the princes, being subject 
to hardly any check, freely obtained crown lands and crown 
rights, and the mischief was too extensive to be undone by 
h'rederick II. In 1220, in order to secure the adhesion of the 
church to his son Henry, he formally confirmed the spiritual 
princes in their usurpations ; eleven years later at Worms 
still more extensive advantages were granted to the princes, 
both spiritual and secular, and these formal concessions formed 
the lawful basis of the independence of the princely class. Such 
authority as the emperor reserved for himself he could exercise 
l>ut feebly from a distant land in which his energies were other¬ 
wise occupied. His immediate successors can hardly be said to 
ba\'e exercised any authority whatever : and they lost hold of 
the border countries which had hitherto been dependent ttpon or 
connected with Germany. Thenceforth Denmark and Poland 
rendered no homage to the German crown, and burgundy was 
gradually absorbed by France. 

The countrj' was not now divided into a few duchies which, 
with skilful management, might still in times of emergency 
ciaaan made to act together. The age of the 

otthe great duchies was past. As we have seen, Bavaria 
papula- w'as shorn of extensive lands, over which new dukes 
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lord, and were caled Dinistnianneu {ministeriales), IIicn' 
were often transfomrted into “ free knights ” by the grant of 
a fief, and the class ultimately liecame alworbed in that of 
the knights. 

The period from the death of Conrad IV. to the election of 
Rudolph of Hahsburg in 1273 is generally called the Great 
Interregnum, and it was used by the princes to extend 
their territories and to increase their authority. On 
several occasions it had seemed as if the German 
crown would become hereditary, but it had been kept elective 
by a variety of causes, among them tx'ing the jealousv of the 
Papacy' and the growing strength of the urustocracy. lii theory 
the election of each king needed the sanction of the whole of the 
immediate nobles, but in practice the right to choose the king 
hud passed into ihe hands of a small but vai^fing number of 
the leading princes. During the 13th century .several attempts 
were made to enumerate these princes, and at the contested 
election of 1257 .seven of them took part. This was the real 
beginning of the electoral college whose members at this time 
were the archbishops of Mainz, Cologne and Trier, the duke ot 
.Saxony, the duke of bas'aria, who was also count palatine of the 
Rhine, the margrave of Brandenburg and the king of bohemia. 
After this event the electors became a distinct ilement in the 
state. They were important because they could mainUiiii the 
impotence of the crown to check disorder by imposing conditions 
upon candidates for the throne, and by taking care that no 
I prince powerful enough to be dangerous to themselves should 
I be elected to this position. 

j I'ntil the time of the interregnum the territories of a jirince 
were rarely divided among his descendants, the reason being 
; that, although the private fiefs of the nobles were niwuio/n 
j hereditary, their offices margrave, count and the like aiiiw 
1 were in theory at the dispo.saloi the king. There was princtiy 
now a tendency to set this principle aside. Otto 11., 
duke of Bavaria, a member of the VVittelsbaeh lamiK, had 
become by marriage ruler of the Rhenish Palatinate, and after 
his death these extensive lands were ruled in common by his 
two sons; but in 1255 a iormal division took place and the 
powerful famile of Wittelshaeh was divided into two branches. 
About the same time the small duchy of .Saxony was divided 
into two duchies, tho.se of Wittenberg and Laiienburg, the former 


tioa. placed, and the duchy of Saxony was altogether I to the south and the latter to the north of the great mark of 

1. Swabia and Franconia ceased to have dukes, and I Brandenburg, and there teere similar divisions in tlie le.ss impori- 


hroken up, 

Lorraine gave place to the duchy of Brabant and other smaller j ant states 
states. 'I’hus there were archbishops, bishops, abbots, dukes, 
margraves, landgraves, counts—forming together a large body— 
each of whom claimed to have no superior save the emperor, 
whose authority they and their predecessors had slowly destroyed. 

All immediate nobles were not princes ; but even petty knights 
or barons, who possessed little more than the rude towers from 
which they descended upon passing travellers, if their only 
lord was the emperor, recognized no law save their own will. 

Another independent element of the state was composed of the 
imperial cities. So long as the emperor really reigned, they 
enjoyed only such lilrerties as they could wring from him, or 
as he voluntarily conferred. But when the sovereign's power j 
decayed, the imperial cities ,vere really free republics, governing 
themselves according to their own ideas of law and justice (see 
Commune). Besides the imperial cities, and the princes and 
other immediate nobles, there were the mediate nobles, the 
men who held land in fief of the highest classes of the aristocracy, 
and who, in virtue of this feudal relation, looked down upon 
the allodial proprietors or freemen, and upon the burghers. 

There were also mediate towns, acknowledging the supremacy 
of some lord other than the sovereign. Beneath all these, forming 
the mass of the agricultural population, were the pea.santry 
and the serfs, the latter attached to the land, the former ground 
down by heavy taxes. There was another class, large and 
increasing in'numlier, which was drawn from various sections of 
society. This was composed of men who, being without land, 
attached themselves to the emperor or to some powerful noble ; 
they performed services, generally of a military nature, for their 


mpon- 

It was thus practically settled that the otiices and 
territories, as well as the private fiefs, of the princes were heredi- 
I tary, to be disposed of by them at their pleasure. This Ixiing 
! thoroughly established, it would have been hard, perhaps ini 
I possible, even for a sovereign of the greatest genius, to reassert 
m anything like its full extent the royal authority. The process 
1 of division and subdivision which steadily went on broke up 
I Germany into a bewildering multitude of principalities ; hut as 
j a rule the members of each princely house held together against 
' common enemies, and ultimately they learned to arrange by 
private treaties that no territory should pass from the family 
; while a single representative survived. 

The consolidation of the power of the princes was contemporary 
with the rise of the cities into new importance. Several of 
them, especially Mainz, Worms and Spires,had received 
valuable rights from the kings and other lords ; they 
were becoming self-governing and to some extent independent 
communities and an important and growing element in the 
state. The increase of trade and a system of taxation pro¬ 
vided the governing body with funds, which were used to fortify 
the city and in other ways to make life and property more secure. 
The destruction of imperial authority compelled them to organize 
their resources, .so as to be at all times prepared against ambitious 
neighbours. They began to form leagues which the greatest 
princes and combiniilions of princes could not afford to despise. 
Of these leagues the chief at this time was the Rhenish Con- 
federatioB,which has been already mentioned. Great imfwrtancc 
was also accjuired by the HanseaticuLeague, which had originated 
during the interregnum in a treaty of alliance between l.iilieck 
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and Hamhurfi. It ultimately includud eighty cities 

and became one of the greatest commercial powers in I'.urope 
(see Hanskatic Leagit.). 

A political system which allowed the princes to do as they 
pleased was very much to their liking, and it they had followed 
their own impulse it is possible that thev would never 
‘country. IJut the pope 
*" intervened. He found from his troubles in Italy and 
Irom his diminished revenues from (lermany that it 
would be still convenient to have in the latter country a sovereign 
who, like some of his predecessors, would be the protector of the 
ehiireh, 'J'herefore, after the death of Richard of Cornwall in 
.April 1272, Pope (iregorv X., ignoring the absent Alphonso of 
Castile, told the electors that if they did not choose a king 
he himself woifld appoint one. The threat was effective. In 
Septemtier 127,^ the electors met and raised to the throne a 
Swabian noble, Rudolph, count of flabsburg, wtio proved to 
(lossess more energy than they had imagined possible. For some 
time before this event the mosi powerful prince in (iermany 
had iK'en Ottakar II., king of Bohemia, who by marriage and 
conriuest had obtainerl large territories outside his milive king 
dom, including the duchy of Austria and other possessions of the 
extinct family of Baftenberg. Having himself cherished some 
hopes of receiving the Cierman crown Ottakar refused to do 
homage to (he new sovereign ; after a time war broke out 
lietwei'n them, and in August 127k in a battle at Diirnkrut on 
the March Ottakar was defeated and slain, his lands, save 
Hohemiii, passing into tlie possession of the victor. Rudolph 
had been able to give his wliole attention to this enterprise owing 
to the good tinderstanding which had fieeti readied lietwt'en 
himself and the ixtpe, to whom he had promised to allow a free 
hanrl in Italy. 

Rudolplt has often Itecn called the restorer of the German 
kingdom, but he has little real claim to thi,s honourable title. 

Hu marched once or twice against law-breakers, but 
nltrn. duchie.s thert' were frequent dis- 

tiirbunees whidi he did very little to chock. In his 
Inter years he made some attempts to maintain the public peace, 
and he distinguished himself by the vigour with which he punished 
rohlxir barons in Thuringia ; he also won back some of the crown 
lantis and dues wliich had l)een stolen during tltc interregnum. 
But he made no essential change in the condition of Germany. 
There seemed to be only one way in which a king could hope 
to o\'crrome the arrogance of the prince.s, and that was to en¬ 
courage the towns fiy forming with them a close and enduring 
uliiance. Rudolph, however, almost invariably favoured the 
jirinces and not tlie town.s. The latter had a class of btirglier 
called Pfahlhiir^n, men who lived in the open country outside 
the Pjlihlf, or palisades of the town, but who could claim the 
))rotection of the municipal authorities. By liecoming Pfalil- 
hiirfier men were able to esca|)e from the tyranny of the large 
landholders, and consequently the princes strongly opposed the 
right of the towns to receive them. Not only did the king take 
the part of the princes in this important struggle, but he harassed 
the towns by subiceting them to set'cre imposts, a proceeding 
which led to several risings. About this time the princes were 
gaining influence in another direction. Their assent to all im¬ 
portant acts of state, especially to grants of crown property, 
was now regarded as necessary and was conveyed by means of 
Willehriffr ; henceforward they were not merelv the advisers 
of the king, they were rather partners with him in the business 
of government. 

Rudolph had all the sympathies and prejudices of the noble 
class, and the supreme object of his life was not to increase the 
power of the state but to add to the greatness of his 
own family, a policy which was perhaps justified by 
fhe condition of the German kingdom, the ruler of 
which had practically no strength save that which he 
derived from his hereditary lands. In this he was very successful. 
Four years after the fall of Ottakar he obtained from the princes 
a tardy and reluctant assent to the granting of Austria, Styria 
and Camiola to his own sons, Rudolph and Albert. In 1286 


Carinthia was given to Meinhard, count of Tirol, on condition 
that when his male line became extinct it should pass to tlie 
Habsburgs. Thus Rudolph made himself memorable as tlie real 
founder of the house of Habsburg. 

It was in vain that Rudolph soilght to obtain the succession 
to the crown for one of his sons; the electors would not lake 
a step which might endanger their own riglits, and 
nearly a year after the king’s death in July 1291 they 
chose Adolph, count of Nassau, and not Rudolph's 
surviving son Albert, as their sovereign. Adolph, an uisignificanl 
prince, having been obliged to reward his supporters richly, 
wished to follow the linos laid down by his predecessor and to 
.secure an extensive territory for his family, Meissen, which he 
claimed as a vacant fief of the Empire, and Thuringia, which he 
bought from the landgrave Albert If., seemed to offer a favourable 
field for this undertaking, and he spent a large port of bis short 
reign in a futile attempt to carry out his plan. In his foreign 
policy Adolph allied himself with Edward 1 . of England against 
Philip IV. of France, but after declaring war on Imancc in August 
1294 he did nothing to assist his ally. At home he relieved the 
cities of some of their burdens and uplicld tliem in the quarrel 
about the Pjuhlbur^er ; and hi' sought to isolate Albert of 
flabsburg, who wa.s treating with Philip of France. But many 
of the princes were di,sgusted witli liim and, led by Albert of 
Habsburg, C’lerhard, archbishop of Mainx, and VVenceslau.s If., 
king of Bohemia, they decided to overthrow him, and at Mainz in 
June 1298 he was declared deposed. He resisted tlie sentence, 
but Albert, who had been chosen his successor, marched against 
him, and in July 1298, at Gdllheim near Worms, Adolph was 
defeated and killed. 

•After Adolph’s death Alliert was again chosen German king, 
and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapeile in August 1298. Like his 
lather Rudolph, the new king made it the principal 
object of his reign to increase tlie power of his liouse, 
but lie failed in his attempts to add Bohemia and Thuringia 
to (he liercditary lands of the Habsburgs, and ho was equally 
unsucce.ss{ul m his endeavour to .seize the coimtrio,s of Holland 
and Zealand as vacant fiefs of the Empire. In other directions, 
however, he was more fortunate. He recovered sonic of the lost 
crown lands and sought to abolisli new and unauthorized tolls 
on the Rhine ; he encouraged the towns and took measures 
to repre.s.s private wars ; he Ijefricnded the serfs and protected 
the persecuted jews. For a time Alliert allied himself with 
Philip IV. of France again.st I'ope Bonifaei: VHl., who liad 
refused to recognize him as king, but in 130,^ he made peace with 
the pope, a step which enabled him to turn his attention to 
Bohemia and Thuringia. The greatest danger which lie had to 
face during his reign came from a league whicli was fonned 
against him in 1300 liy the four Rhenish electors—the three 
archbishops and the count palatine of the. Rhine—who disliked 
his foreign policy and resented his action with regard to tlie tolls. 
Albert, however, supported by the towns, was victorious ; and 
the revolting electors soon made their peace. 

After Albert’s murder, which took place in May 1308. Henry, 
count of Luxemburg, a brother of Baldwin (1285-1354), the 
powerful archbishop of Trier, became king a.s Heiii^’ 

VII. Although fortunate enough to obtain for his 
s-on John the crown of Bohemia, the aggrandizement of his 
family was not the main object of this remarkable sovereign, 
the last (ierman kii^ of the old, ambitious type. It was the 
memory of the Empire which stirred his blood ; from the begin¬ 
ning of his reign he looked forward to securing the Lombard and 
the imperial crowns. His purpose to cross the Alps at the head 
of a great force was hailed witli delight by the Ghibellines, whose 
aspirations found utterance in Dante’s noble prose, but his life 
was too short for him to fulfil the tiopes of his friends. Having 
restored the Rhine tolls to the Rhenish archbishops and made his 
peace wdth the Habsburgs, Henry went to Italy in the autumn 
of 1310, not, however, w’ith a large army, and remained in the 
peniasula until his death in August 1313. As in former times 
the effect of the connexiun of Germany with Italy was altc^ether 
mischievous, because to expedite his Italian journey the king 
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had added to the great privileges of the princes and had repressed 
the energies of the towns. 

After Henry’s death the electors, again fearing lest the German 
crown should become hereditary, refu.sed to choose the late 
Louis the ^*"8 ® young sotif John of Hohemia, as their ruler, 
Btvorlta although the cAiididature of this prince was supported 
tad by the powerful archbishops Baldwin of Trier and 
SxOTrrfli. ^**'*'®*^ Mainz. They failed, in fact, to agree upon any 
■ one candidate, and after a long delay there was a 
double election for the throne. This took place in October 1314, 
wlien the larger party chose Louis IV., duke of Lptier-Bavaria, 
while the smaller party gave their voles to Frederick tlie Fair, 
duke of Austria, a son of King Albert I. .Mthough retaU'd to each 
other, LouLs and h'rederick had come to blows before this event; 
they represented two rival houses, those ol Willelsbach aiui 
Habsbu^, arid the election only sen ed to feed the flame ol llicir 
antagonism, A second time war broke out iictween them. 
The struggle, marked by numerous raids, sieges and skirmishes, 
lasted tor nine years, lieing pracliadly ended liy I'Yederick's 
decisii e defeat at Mulildorf in .September 1322. 'Jiie vanquished 
king remained in captivity until 1325, when, during the contest 
between the ICinpire and the Papacy, laiuis came to terms with 
him. I'Yederick acknowledged his rival, and later the suggcs^liuu 
was put forward that they should rule tkirmuny jointly, but this 
arrangement aroused much opposition and il came to notliing. 
Frederick returned into an honourable captivity and dietl in 
January 13,30. 

The .success of Louis in his war with Frederick was to some 
extent due to the imperial cities, wliich supported him from 
Causes I’^y 'rife''* taxes, but they 

oitbe made splendid voluntary eoniribulioris, thus enabling 
succsssot the sovereign of their choie,e to continue the fight. 
Louis. jjijj Louis was perha|is still nion' indelited lor his 
victory to the memorable conflict between the .Swiss and the 
llabsburgs, the defeat of Leopold of Austria at Morgarten in 
131,3 striking a heavy blow at his position. Thus this .struggle 
for freedom, although belonging properly to the history of 
Switzerland, exercised much influence on the course of German 
history. 

Had Louis been wise and prudent, it would have, been fairly 
ea.sy for him to attain a strong ptisition after his victory at 
Muhldorf. But he threw away his advantages, lie 
anrff/i»^ offended John of Bohemia, who had aided him at 
pope, Muhldorf, thus converting a useful iricnd into a for¬ 
midable foe, and his other actions were hardly mon^ 
judicious. John was proliably alarmed at the increase in the 
power of the German king, and about the same time a similar 
fear liad begun to posse.ss Pope John XXIL and Gharles IV. 
of France. About 1323 Louis had secured the mark ol Branden¬ 
burg for his son Louis, and he was eager to aggrandize his lamily 
in other directions. It was just at the time when he had estranged 
John of Bohemia that the pope made his decisive move. Assert¬ 
ing that the German crown could only he worn by one who 
had received the papal approbation he called upon Louis to la\' 
it down; the answer was an indignant refusal,and in 1324 the 
king was declared deposed and excommunicate. Thus the ancient 
struggle between the Papa y and the Empire was renewed, a 
struggle in which the pen, wielded by Marsiglio of Padua, William 
of Occam, John of Jandun and others, played an important part, 
and in which the new ideas in religion and politics worked 
steadily against the arrogant papal claim. The pope and his 
French ally, Charle.s IV., whom it was proposed to seat upon the 
German throne, had completely misread the signs of the time.s, 
and their schemes met with very little far’our in Germany. 
No longer had the princes as in former years any reason to dre^ 
the designs of an ambitious king ; the destinies of the kingdom 
were in their own hands and they would not permit them to be 
controlled by an alien power. Such was the attitude of most of 
the temporal princes, and many spiritual princes took the same 
view. As for the electors, they had the strongest possible motive 
for resisting the papal claim, because if this were once admitted 
they would quickly lose their growing importance in the state, 


Lastly, tlie citic.s wlkch had stood behind the Empire in the most 
clifticult cri.ses of itsfconlest with Rome were not likely to desert 
it now. 

Thus encouraged, or rather driven forward, by the national 
sentiment Louis continued to assert the independence of the 
crown against the pope. In 1327 he marrhed into 
Italy, where he bad laiwerful and numerous friends /i”f*** 
in the Ghilielline party, the Visconti family and ntliers ; 
in January 1328 he was crowned empcr(,f at Rome, ami after 
this event he declared Pope John deposed and raised I’eter of 
( orvara to the papal chair as Nicholas The concluding 
stage.s of this cxjiedition were not favourable to the new emperor, 
but his humiliation was only slight and it did not appreciably 
affect the comliuom, of the controversy. 

I'or a short time after the emperor's return 41 Germany there 
was peace. But this was soon broken by a di.spute over the 
succe.vsioii to the diiehy of Garintbia and tlie county 
oi Tirol, then ruled by Henry V., who was viithoul airman 
sons, and whose daugliter, Margaret Maullaseli, wil? ‘■"“•"■r" 
married to John Henry, margrave of Moravia, a son of ]ohn of 
Bohemia. 1 'poii these lands the thiee great families 111 German)', 
lliose of W iltelsbaeli, ot llalishurg and of Luxemburg, were 
already castmg rovelous eyes ; t'ariiilhia, moreover, vius 
claimed by the HaUsburgs in virtue of an arrangement made in 
12<S(). Thus a struggle between the Lu-vemburgs and the Halw- 
burgs appeared rerlain, and Louis, anxious to secuie lor his 
liouse il. share of the spoil, hesitated for a lime between thesi’ 
i rivals. In 1335 Huke Henry died and the emperor adjudged 
I his lands to tlie llabsburgs ; wars broke out. and the result was 
I that John Henry secured Tirol while Ihe other eonteniliiig 
family added Garinthia to its Au.strian possessions. 

During this time I,ouis had been negutiuUng continuall)' 
with I'ofie John and with bis successor Benedict Xll. to regain 
the favour of the church, and so to secure a free hand 
for his designs in Germany. But the pope was not 
equally complaisant, anil in 1337 the emperor allied 
himself with Edward III. ol England against Pidlip VL 
of France, whom he regarded as primarih' responsible fur the 
unyielding attitude ol the Papacy. This move was very popular 
in Germany, and the papal [tarty received ti further reliiiff in 
July 1338 when the electors met at Reuse and declared that in 
no possible manner could lliey allow any control over, or 
limitation of, their electoral rights. As a sequel to this declara¬ 
tion the diet, meeting at Frankfort a month later, asserted that 
thi^ imperial power [iroceeded from God alone and tlial the 
individual chosen by a majority of the electors to occupy this 
high station needed no confirmation from the pope, or from 
any one else, to make bis election valid. Contrary opinions 
they denounced as pfstijera dogmata. 

But in spite of this support Louis threw away his advantages ; 
he abandoned Edward 111. in 1341, although this step did not 
win for him, as he desired, the goodwill of the pope, 
and he was soon involved in a more serious struggle oadthe 
with John of Bohemia and the Luxemburgs. With Luxem- 
his Bohemian followers John Henry hail made himself 
very unpopular in Tirol, where his wife soon counted herself 
among his enemies, and in 1341 he was driven from the land, 
while Margaret announced her intention of repudiating him 
and marrying the emperor’s son Louis, margrave of Brandenburg. 
The em|)eror himself entered heartily into this scheme for 
increasing the power of his family ; he declared the marriage 
with John Henry void, and bestowed upon his son and his bride 
Margaret not only Tirol, but also Garinthia, now in the hands of 
the Habsburgs. Nothing more was needed to unite together 
all the emperor’s foes, including Pope Clement VL, who, like his 
predecessors, had rejected the advances of Louis ; but in 1345, 
before the gathering storm broke, the emperor took possession 
of the counties of Holland, Zealand and Friesland, which had 
been left without a ruler by the deatli of his brother-in-li,w, 
Osunt William IV. By this tipe John of Bohemia and liis 
allies had completed their plans. In J uly 134b five of the electors 
met, and, having declared Louis deposed, they raised John’s 
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son Charles, maVgrave of Moravia, to the (lernian throne. For 
a time no .serious steps were taken a^^ainst K)uis, but after King 
John had met his death at Crccy Charles, who succeeded him as 
king of Bohemia, began to make vigorous preparations for war, 
and only the sudden death of the emperor (October 1347) saved 
Germany from civil strife. 

Notwithstanding the defects of Louis’s personal character his 
reign is one of the most important in German history. The 
claim of the Papacy to political supremacy received 
in his time its death-blow, and the [xipes themselves 
sowed the seeds of the alienation from Rome which 
was effected at the Reformation. With regard to the 
piiblie peace Louis persistently followed the lines laid down 
i>y Albert 1 . Jle encouraged the princes to form alliances for 
its maintenance? and at the time of his death such alliances 
existed in all parts of the country'. To the cities he usually 
showed himself a faithful friend. In many of them there had 
been for more than a century a struggle between the old patrician 
families and the demoeratic gilds. Louis could not always 
follow his own impulses, but whenever he could he associated 
himself with the latter party. Thus in his day the government 
of the imperial cities became more democratic and industry 
and trade flourished as they had never before done. The steady 
dislike of the princes was the best proof of the importance of 
the cities. Tliey contained elements capable of enormous 
development; and had a great king arisen he might even yet, 
by their means, have secured for Germany a truly national life. 

In January 1344 the friends of the late emperor elected Giinther, 
count of Schwarzburg, as their king, but before this occurrence 
Charles of Moravia.by a liberal use of gifts and promises, 
had won over many of his enemies, prominent among 
whom were the cities. In a few months Giinther 
himself abandoned the struggle, dying shortly after¬ 
wards, and about the same time his victorious rival was recog¬ 
nized by Louis of Brandenburg, the head of the Wittclsbach 
family. As king of Bohemia Charles was an enlightened and 
capable ruler, but he was indifferent towards Germany, although 
this cotmtry never stood in more urgent need of a strong and 
beneficent sovereign. In the early years of the reign the people, 
e.specially in the south and west, attacked and plundered the 
Jews; and the consequent disorder was greatly increased by the 
nu’ages of the Black Death and by the practices and preaching 
of the Flagellants, both events serving to spur the maddened 
populace to renewed outrages on the Jews. In dealing with this 
outburst of fanaticism many of the princes, both spiritual and 
secular, displayed vigour and humanity, but Charles saw only 
in the sufferings of this people an excu.se for robbing them of their 
wealth. 

Charles's most famous achievement was the issue of the 
Golden Bull (q.v.). Although the principle of election had 
long been admitted and practised with regard to the 
German crown, yet it was surrounded by many practical 
difficulties. For instance, if the territory belonging 
to an electoral family were divided, as was often the 
case, it had never been settled whether all the ruling princes 
were to vote, or, if one only were entitled to this privilege, by 
what principle the choice was to be made. Over these and other 
similar points many disputes had arisen, and, having been 
crowned emperor at Rome in April 1355, Charles decided to .set 
these doubts at rest. The Golden Bull, promulgated in January 
1356 and again after some tedious negotiations in December 
of the same year, fixed the number of electors at seven, Saxe- 
Wittenberg and not Saxe-Lauenburg obtaining the Saxon vote, 
and the vote of the Wittelsbachs being given to the ruler of the 
Rhenish Palatinate and not to the duke of Bavaria. The votes 
of a majority of the electors were held to make an election valid. 
In order that there might be no possibility of dispute between 
the princes of a single house, the countries ruled by the four 
secular electors — Bohemia, the Rhenish Palatinate, Saxony 
and Brandenburg—were declared to be indivisible and to hie 
heritable only by the accepted rules of primogeniture. The 
electors were granted full sovereign rights over their lands. 
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and their subjects were allowed to appeal to the royal or the 
imperial tribunals only in cose they could not obtain justice else¬ 
where. A blow was struck at the cities, which were forbidden 
to form leagues or to receive Pfahlburger. 

If the Golden Bull be excepted, the true interest of this reign 
is in the movements beyond the range of the emperor’s influence. 
It is significant that at this time the Femgerickte, or 
Fehmic Courts (q.v.), vastly extended the sphere of 
their activities, and that in the absence of a strong 
central authority they were respected as a check upon the lawless¬ 
ness of the princes. The cities, notwithstanding every kind of 
discouragement, formed new associations for mutual defence 
or strengthened those which already existed. The Hanseatic 
League carried on war with ValdemarV., king of Denmark, and 
his ally, the king of Norway, seventy - seven towns declaring 
war on these monarchs in 1367, and emerged vietoriou.s from 
the struggle, while its commerce extended to nearly all parts 
of the known world. In 1376 some Swabian towns formed 
a league which, in spite of the imperial prohibition, soon became 
powerful in south-west Germany and defeated the forces of the 
countof WurttembergatReutlingcn in May 1377. Theemperor, 
meanwhile, was occupied in numerous intrigues to strengthen 
his personal position and to increase the power of his house. 
In these he was very fortunate, managing far more than hi.s 
predecessors to avoid conflicts with the J’apacy and the princes. 
The result was that when he died in November 1378 he wore the 
crowns of the Empire, of Germany, of Bohemia, of Lombardy 
and of Burgundy ; he had added Lower Lusatia and ptirts of 
Silesia to Bohemia; he had secured the mark of Brandenburg 
for his son Wenceslaus in J373 ; and he had bought ptirt of the 
Upper Palatinate and territories in all parts of Germany. 

After the death of Gharlcs, his son Wenceslaus. who had been 
crowned German king in July 137O, was recognized by the 
princes as their ruler, but the new sovereign was 
careless and indolent and in a few years he left Germany 
to look after itself. During his reign the struggle 
between the princes and the cities reached its climax. Following 
the example set by the electors at Rense both parties formed 
associations for protection, prominent among these being the 
Swabian League on the one side and the League of the Lion 
(Lmenbunii )' on the other. The result was that the central 
authority was almost entirely disregarded. Wcnce.slaus favoured 
first one of the antagonists and then the other, but although 
he showed some desire to put an end to the increasing amounl 
of disorder he was unable, or unwilling, to take a strong and 
definite line of action. The cities entered upon the approach¬ 
ing contest at a considerable disadvantage. Often they were 
separated one from the other by large stretches of territory 
under the rule of a hostile prince, and their trade was peculiarly 
liable to attack by an adventurous Ixrdy of knights. The 
citizens, who were called upon to fight their battles, were usually 
unable to contend successfully with men whose whole lives 
had been passed in warfare ; the isolation of the cities was not 
favourable to the creation or mobilization of an active and 
homogeneous force ; and, moreover, at this time many of them 
were disturbed by internal troubles. However, they minimized 
this handicap by joining league to league ; in 1381 the Swabian 
and the Rhenish cities formed an alliance for three years, while 
the Swabian League obtained promises of help from the Swiss. 

The Swiss opened the fight. Attacked by the Habsbuigs 
they defeated and killed Duke Leopold of Austria at Sempacli 
in July 1386 and gained another victory' at Nafels two 
years later; but their allies, the Swabian cit'sS)S/»ofSlr/B 
were not equally prompt or equally fortunate. The atrasar. 
decisive year was 1388, when the strife became general 
all over south-west Germany. In August 1388 the princes, 
under Count Eberhard of Wiirttemberg, completely defeated 
their foes at Doflingen, while in the following November Rupert 
IL, elector palatine of the Rhine, was equally successful in 
his attack on the forces of the Rhenish cities near Worms. 

' So called from the badge worn by the knights {LbweHritlef) 
who composed it. 
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Exhaustion soon compelled the combatants to come to terms, and 
greatly to the disadvantage of the cities peace was made in i ijSg. 
The main result of this struggle was everywhere to strengthen 
the power of the princes and to incite them to fresh acts of 
aggression. During the sami time the Hanse towns were passing 
through a period of difficulty. They were disturlxid by democratic 
movements in many of the cities and they were threatened by 
the changing politics of the three northern kingdoms, Norway, 
.Sweden and Denmark, and by their union in 1397 ; their trading 
successes had raised up powerful enemies and had embroiled 
them with England and with Flanders, and the Teutonic Order 
and neighbouring princes were not slow to take advantage of 
their other difficulties. 

Towards the close of the century the discontent felt at the 
incompetent and absent German king took a derided form. 

The movement was led by the four Rhenish electors, 
chMn preliminaiy proceedings these princes 

king. met in August 1400 ; has’ing declared Wenceslaus 
dethroned they chose one of their number, the elector 
palatine Rupert III., in his stead, and the deposed monarch 
accepted the sentence almost without demur. Rupert was an 
cxccdlent elector, and under more favourable circumstances would 
have made a good king, but so serious were the jealousies and 
divisions in the kingdom that he found little scope for his energies 
outside tlic Palatinate. In spite of the peace of J389 the cities 
had again begun to form leagues for peace ; but, having secured 
a certain amount of recognition in the south and west of (Icrmany, 
the new king turned aside from the pressing iiroblcms of govern¬ 
ment and in 1401 made a futile attempt to reach Rome, an 
enterprise whicli covered him with ridicule. After his return to 
Germany he had to face the hostility of many of the princes, 
iind this contest, together with vain attempts to restore order, 
occupied him until his death in May 1410. 

After’s Rupert’s death two cousins, Jobst, margrave of 
Moravia, and Sigismund, king of Hungary,‘were in the autumn 
of 3410 both chosen to fill the vacant throne by oppos- 
‘itebotta' '"H parties; and the position was further complicated 
Ung. Ijv the fact that the deposed king, Wenceslaus, was 
still alive. Jobst, however, died in January 1411, 
and in the succeeding July Sigismund, having come to terms 
with Wenceslaus, was again elected king and was generally 
recogni?;ed. 'J'he commanding questions of this reign were 
ecclesiastical. It was the age of the great schism, three popes 
claiming the allegiance of Gliristendom, and of the councils of 
Constance and of Basel; in all ranks of the Church there was an 
urgent cry for reform. Unfortunately the council of Constance, 
which met mainly through the efforts of Sigismund in 1414, 
marred its labours by the judicial murders of John Huss and 
of Jerome of Prague. This act greatly incensed the Bohemians, 
who broke into revolt in 1419, and a new and fiercer outburst 
occurred in 1420 when Sigismund, who had succeeded his brother 
Wenceslaus os king of Bohemia in the preceding August, an¬ 
nounced his intention of crushing the Hussites. Led by their 
famous general, John Ziflka, the Bohemians won several battles 
and spread havoc and terror through the neighbouring German 
lands. During the progre.s.s of this revolt Germany was so 
divided and her king was so poor that it was impossible to collect 
an army of sufficient strength to crush the malcontents. At 
the diet of Nuremberg in 1422 and at that of P'rankfort in 1427 
Sigismund endeavoured to raise men and money by means of 
contributions from the estates, but the plan failed owing to 
mutual jealousies and especially to the resistance of the cities. 
He secured some help from Frederick of Brandenburg, from 
Albert of Austria, afterwards the German king Albert II., and 
from Frederick of Meissen, to whom he granted the electoral 
duchy of Saxe-Wittenberg ; but it was only when the Hu.ssitcs 
were split into two factions, and when ?,ii!ka was dead, that 
Germany was in any way relieved from a crushing and intolerable 
burden. 

The continual poverty which hindered the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the war against the Hussites, and which at times placed 
Sigismund in the undignified position of having to force himself 


as an unwelcome giiest upon princes and cities*, had, however, 
one good result, ln’1415 he granted, or rather sold, the mark 
of Brandenburg to his friend Frederick of Hohen- 
zollern. burgrave of Nurcml)erg, this land thus jjassing iuet jad 
into the hands of the family under whom it was des-'*»*»*•»• 
tined to develop into the kingdom of Prussia. During'"’*^’”’*' 
this reign the princes, especially the electors, continued their 
endeavours to gain a greater share in the government of Germany, 
and to some extent they succeeded. Sigismund, on his jiart, 
tried to enforce pence upon the country by forming leagues of 
the cities, hut to no purpose ; in fart all his plans for reform 
came to nothing. 

.Sigismund. who died in Decemlxtr 1437, was succeeded on 
the German throne and also in Hungary and Bohemia by his 
son-in-law Albeil of Austria, and from thisttime, 
although remaining in theory elective, the German 
crown was always confcrre<l tipon a member of the house 
of Habsburg until the extinction of the male line of this 
family in 3740. The reign of Albert II. was too short to enable 
him to do more than indicate his good intentions ; he acted in 
general with the eleetors in observing a neutral attitude with 
regard to the dispute between the council of Basel and Pope 
F.ugenius IV., and he put forward a scheme to improve tlie 
administration of justice. He died in October 1439. and was 
succeeded by his kinsman Frederick, duke of .Styria. who 
became German king as I'Toderick 1 \’. and. after his coronation 
at Rome in 1432, einiieroras Frederick 111 , 

The first concern of the new king was with the papal schism. 
The council of Basel was still sit ting, and had elertedan anti-pope, 
Felix V., in opposition to Lugenius 1 \'., while the p„rfer/i;i 
eleetors, adhering to their neutral attitude, sought iii. nnii 
to bring Frederick into line with them on this question. 

Some years wert! occupied in negotiations, but the 
king soongthowed him.self anxious to come to termswith Kugenius, 
and about 3446 the electors ceased to act together. At length 
peace was made. 'Ilie consent of st'veral of the eleetors having 
Iteen purchased by concessions, J>'rcflerick signed with l‘o]3e 
Nicholas V., the successor of J'lugenius, in ]>’ebruary 144S tlie 
concordat of Vienna, an arrangement which bound the German 
Church afresh to Rome and peqxttuuted the very evils from 
which earnest churchmen had lieen seeking deliverance. Thus 
Germany lost the opportunity of reforming the Church from 
within, and the upheaval of the 36th century was rendered 
inevitable. 

I'rederick's reign i.s one of great importance in the history of 
Austria and of the house of Habsburg, but under him the fortunes 
of Germany sank to the lowest po.ssible point. Without 
atiy interference from the central authority wars weri' 
w’aged in every part of the country, and di.sputes of pndtHck. 
every kind were referred to the decision of the sword. 

'J'he old enmity between the cities and the princes blazed out 
afresh; grievances of every kind were brought forward and 
many struggles were the result. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was one between a confederation of Franconian and 
.Swabian cities under the leadership of Nuremlx:rg on the one 
side, and Albert Achilles, afterwards elector of Brandenburg, 
and a number of princes on the other. The war was carried on 
with great barbarity for about four years; (1449-3453), and 
was in every rcsjtcct a critical one. If the cities had gained the 
day they might still have aimed at balancing the power of the 
princes, but owing partly to their imjjcrfect union, partly to 
the necessity of fighting with hired troops, they did not gain any 
serious advantage. On the whole, indeed, in spite of temjjorary 
successes, they decidedly lost ground, and on the conclusion 
of peace there was no doubt that the balance of power in the state 
inclined to the princes. Frederick meanwhile was involved in 
wars with the Swiss, with his brother Albert and his Austrian 
subjects, and later with the Hungarians. He had 310 influence 
in Italy ; in Burgundy he could neither stop Duke Philip the 
Good fronMdding Luxemburg to ||js po.ssessions, nor check the 
towering ambition of Charles the Bold ; while after the death of 
Charles in 1477 he was equally unable to prevent the king of 
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son Charles, maVgrave of Moravia, to the (lernian throne. For 
a time no .serious steps were taken a^^ainst K)uis, but after King 
John had met his death at Crccy Charles, who succeeded him as 
king of Bohemia, began to make vigorous preparations for war, 
and only the sudden death of the emperor (October 1347) saved 
Germany from civil strife. 

Notwithstanding the defects of Louis’s personal character his 
reign is one of the most important in German history. The 
claim of the Papacy to political supremacy received 
in his time its death-blow, and the [xipes themselves 
sowed the seeds of the alienation from Rome which 
was effected at the Reformation. With regard to the 
piiblie peace Louis persistently followed the lines laid down 
i>y Albert 1 . Jle encouraged the princes to form alliances for 
its maintenance? and at the time of his death such alliances 
existed in all parts of the country'. To the cities he usually 
showed himself a faithful friend. In many of them there had 
been for more than a century a struggle between the old patrician 
families and the demoeratic gilds. Louis could not always 
follow his own impulses, but whenever he could he associated 
himself with the latter party. Thus in his day the government 
of the imperial cities became more democratic and industry 
and trade flourished as they had never before done. The steady 
dislike of the princes was the best proof of the importance of 
the cities. Tliey contained elements capable of enormous 
development; and had a great king arisen he might even yet, 
by their means, have secured for Germany a truly national life. 

In January 1344 the friends of the late emperor elected Giinther, 
count of Schwarzburg, as their king, but before this occurrence 
Charles of Moravia.by a liberal use of gifts and promises, 
had won over many of his enemies, prominent among 
whom were the cities. In a few months Giinther 
himself abandoned the struggle, dying shortly after¬ 
wards, and about the same time his victorious rival was recog¬ 
nized by Louis of Brandenburg, the head of the Wittclsbach 
family. As king of Bohemia Charles was an enlightened and 
capable ruler, but he was indifferent towards Germany, although 
this cotmtry never stood in more urgent need of a strong and 
beneficent sovereign. In the early years of the reign the people, 
e.specially in the south and west, attacked and plundered the 
Jews; and the consequent disorder was greatly increased by the 
nu’ages of the Black Death and by the practices and preaching 
of the Flagellants, both events serving to spur the maddened 
populace to renewed outrages on the Jews. In dealing with this 
outburst of fanaticism many of the princes, both spiritual and 
secular, displayed vigour and humanity, but Charles saw only 
in the sufferings of this people an excu.se for robbing them of their 
wealth. 

Charles's most famous achievement was the issue of the 
Golden Bull (q.v.). Although the principle of election had 
long been admitted and practised with regard to the 
German crown, yet it was surrounded by many practical 
difficulties. For instance, if the territory belonging 
to an electoral family were divided, as was often the 
case, it had never been settled whether all the ruling princes 
were to vote, or, if one only were entitled to this privilege, by 
what principle the choice was to be made. Over these and other 
similar points many disputes had arisen, and, having been 
crowned emperor at Rome in April 1355, Charles decided to .set 
these doubts at rest. The Golden Bull, promulgated in January 
1356 and again after some tedious negotiations in December 
of the same year, fixed the number of electors at seven, Saxe- 
Wittenberg and not Saxe-Lauenburg obtaining the Saxon vote, 
and the vote of the Wittelsbachs being given to the ruler of the 
Rhenish Palatinate and not to the duke of Bavaria. The votes 
of a majority of the electors were held to make an election valid. 
In order that there might be no possibility of dispute between 
the princes of a single house, the countries ruled by the four 
secular electors — Bohemia, the Rhenish Palatinate, Saxony 
and Brandenburg—were declared to be indivisible and to hie 
heritable only by the accepted rules of primogeniture. The 
electors were granted full sovereign rights over their lands. 
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and their subjects were allowed to appeal to the royal or the 
imperial tribunals only in cose they could not obtain justice else¬ 
where. A blow was struck at the cities, which were forbidden 
to form leagues or to receive Pfahlburger. 

If the Golden Bull be excepted, the true interest of this reign 
is in the movements beyond the range of the emperor’s influence. 
It is significant that at this time the Femgerickte, or 
Fehmic Courts (q.v.), vastly extended the sphere of 
their activities, and that in the absence of a strong 
central authority they were respected as a check upon the lawless¬ 
ness of the princes. The cities, notwithstanding every kind of 
discouragement, formed new associations for mutual defence 
or strengthened those which already existed. The Hanseatic 
League carried on war with ValdemarV., king of Denmark, and 
his ally, the king of Norway, seventy - seven towns declaring 
war on these monarchs in 1367, and emerged vietoriou.s from 
the struggle, while its commerce extended to nearly all parts 
of the known world. In 1376 some Swabian towns formed 
a league which, in spite of the imperial prohibition, soon became 
powerful in south-west Germany and defeated the forces of the 
countof WurttembergatReutlingcn in May 1377. Theemperor, 
meanwhile, was occupied in numerous intrigues to strengthen 
his personal position and to increase the power of his house. 
In these he was very fortunate, managing far more than hi.s 
predecessors to avoid conflicts with the J’apacy and the princes. 
The result was that when he died in November 1378 he wore the 
crowns of the Empire, of Germany, of Bohemia, of Lombardy 
and of Burgundy ; he had added Lower Lusatia and ptirts of 
Silesia to Bohemia; he had secured the mark of Brandenburg 
for his son Wenceslaus in J373 ; and he had bought ptirt of the 
Upper Palatinate and territories in all parts of Germany. 

After the death of Gharlcs, his son Wenceslaus. who had been 
crowned German king in July 137O, was recognized by the 
princes as their ruler, but the new sovereign was 
careless and indolent and in a few years he left Germany 
to look after itself. During his reign the struggle 
between the princes and the cities reached its climax. Following 
the example set by the electors at Rense both parties formed 
associations for protection, prominent among these being the 
Swabian League on the one side and the League of the Lion 
(Lmenbunii )' on the other. The result was that the central 
authority was almost entirely disregarded. Wcnce.slaus favoured 
first one of the antagonists and then the other, but although 
he showed some desire to put an end to the increasing amounl 
of disorder he was unable, or unwilling, to take a strong and 
definite line of action. The cities entered upon the approach¬ 
ing contest at a considerable disadvantage. Often they were 
separated one from the other by large stretches of territory 
under the rule of a hostile prince, and their trade was peculiarly 
liable to attack by an adventurous Ixrdy of knights. The 
citizens, who were called upon to fight their battles, were usually 
unable to contend successfully with men whose whole lives 
had been passed in warfare ; the isolation of the cities was not 
favourable to the creation or mobilization of an active and 
homogeneous force ; and, moreover, at this time many of them 
were disturbed by internal troubles. However, they minimized 
this handicap by joining league to league ; in 1381 the Swabian 
and the Rhenish cities formed an alliance for three years, while 
the Swabian League obtained promises of help from the Swiss. 

The Swiss opened the fight. Attacked by the Habsbuigs 
they defeated and killed Duke Leopold of Austria at Sempacli 
in July 1386 and gained another victory' at Nafels two 
years later; but their allies, the Swabian cit'sS)S/»ofSlr/B 
were not equally prompt or equally fortunate. The atrasar. 
decisive year was 1388, when the strife became general 
all over south-west Germany. In August 1388 the princes, 
under Count Eberhard of Wiirttemberg, completely defeated 
their foes at Doflingen, while in the following November Rupert 
IL, elector palatine of the Rhine, was equally successful in 
his attack on the forces of the Rhenish cities near Worms. 

' So called from the badge worn by the knights {LbweHritlef) 
who composed it. 
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Exhaustion soon compelled the combatants to come to terms, and 
greatly to the disadvantage of the cities peace was made in i ijSg. 
The main result of this struggle was everywhere to strengthen 
the power of the princes and to incite them to fresh acts of 
aggression. During the sami time the Hanse towns were passing 
through a period of difficulty. They were disturlxid by democratic 
movements in many of the cities and they were threatened by 
the changing politics of the three northern kingdoms, Norway, 
.Sweden and Denmark, and by their union in 1397 ; their trading 
successes had raised up powerful enemies and had embroiled 
them with England and with Flanders, and the Teutonic Order 
and neighbouring princes were not slow to take advantage of 
their other difficulties. 

Towards the close of the century the discontent felt at the 
incompetent and absent German king took a derided form. 

The movement was led by the four Rhenish electors, 
chMn preliminaiy proceedings these princes 

king. met in August 1400 ; has’ing declared Wenceslaus 
dethroned they chose one of their number, the elector 
palatine Rupert III., in his stead, and the deposed monarch 
accepted the sentence almost without demur. Rupert was an 
cxccdlent elector, and under more favourable circumstances would 
have made a good king, but so serious were the jealousies and 
divisions in the kingdom that he found little scope for his energies 
outside tlic Palatinate. In spite of the peace of J389 the cities 
had again begun to form leagues for peace ; but, having secured 
a certain amount of recognition in the south and west of (Icrmany, 
the new king turned aside from the pressing iiroblcms of govern¬ 
ment and in 1401 made a futile attempt to reach Rome, an 
enterprise whicli covered him with ridicule. After his return to 
Germany he had to face the hostility of many of the princes, 
iind this contest, together with vain attempts to restore order, 
occupied him until his death in May 1410. 

After’s Rupert’s death two cousins, Jobst, margrave of 
Moravia, and Sigismund, king of Hungary,‘were in the autumn 
of 3410 both chosen to fill the vacant throne by oppos- 
‘itebotta' '"H parties; and the position was further complicated 
Ung. Ijv the fact that the deposed king, Wenceslaus, was 
still alive. Jobst, however, died in January 1411, 
and in the succeeding July Sigismund, having come to terms 
with Wenceslaus, was again elected king and was generally 
recogni?;ed. 'J'he commanding questions of this reign were 
ecclesiastical. It was the age of the great schism, three popes 
claiming the allegiance of Gliristendom, and of the councils of 
Constance and of Basel; in all ranks of the Church there was an 
urgent cry for reform. Unfortunately the council of Constance, 
which met mainly through the efforts of Sigismund in 1414, 
marred its labours by the judicial murders of John Huss and 
of Jerome of Prague. This act greatly incensed the Bohemians, 
who broke into revolt in 1419, and a new and fiercer outburst 
occurred in 1420 when Sigismund, who had succeeded his brother 
Wenceslaus os king of Bohemia in the preceding August, an¬ 
nounced his intention of crushing the Hussites. Led by their 
famous general, John Ziflka, the Bohemians won several battles 
and spread havoc and terror through the neighbouring German 
lands. During the progre.s.s of this revolt Germany was so 
divided and her king was so poor that it was impossible to collect 
an army of sufficient strength to crush the malcontents. At 
the diet of Nuremberg in 1422 and at that of P'rankfort in 1427 
Sigismund endeavoured to raise men and money by means of 
contributions from the estates, but the plan failed owing to 
mutual jealousies and especially to the resistance of the cities. 
He secured some help from Frederick of Brandenburg, from 
Albert of Austria, afterwards the German king Albert II., and 
from Frederick of Meissen, to whom he granted the electoral 
duchy of Saxe-Wittenberg ; but it was only when the Hu.ssitcs 
were split into two factions, and when ?,ii!ka was dead, that 
Germany was in any way relieved from a crushing and intolerable 
burden. 

The continual poverty which hindered the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the war against the Hussites, and which at times placed 
Sigismund in the undignified position of having to force himself 


as an unwelcome giiest upon princes and cities*, had, however, 
one good result, ln’1415 he granted, or rather sold, the mark 
of Brandenburg to his friend Frederick of Hohen- 
zollern. burgrave of Nurcml)erg, this land thus jjassing iuet jad 
into the hands of the family under whom it was des-'*»*»*•»• 
tined to develop into the kingdom of Prussia. During'"’*^’”’*' 
this reign the princes, especially the electors, continued their 
endeavours to gain a greater share in the government of Germany, 
and to some extent they succeeded. Sigismund, on his jiart, 
tried to enforce pence upon the country by forming leagues of 
the cities, hut to no purpose ; in fart all his plans for reform 
came to nothing. 

.Sigismund. who died in Decemlxtr 1437, was succeeded on 
the German throne and also in Hungary and Bohemia by his 
son-in-law Albeil of Austria, and from thisttime, 
although remaining in theory elective, the German 
crown was always confcrre<l tipon a member of the house 
of Habsburg until the extinction of the male line of this 
family in 3740. The reign of Albert II. was too short to enable 
him to do more than indicate his good intentions ; he acted in 
general with the eleetors in observing a neutral attitude with 
regard to the dispute between the council of Basel and Pope 
F.ugenius IV., and he put forward a scheme to improve tlie 
administration of justice. He died in October 1439. and was 
succeeded by his kinsman Frederick, duke of .Styria. who 
became German king as I'Toderick 1 \’. and. after his coronation 
at Rome in 1432, einiieroras Frederick 111 , 

The first concern of the new king was with the papal schism. 
The council of Basel was still sit ting, and had elertedan anti-pope, 
Felix V., in opposition to Lugenius 1 \'., while the p„rfer/i;i 
eleetors, adhering to their neutral attitude, sought iii. nnii 
to bring Frederick into line with them on this question. 

Some years wert! occupied in negotiations, but the 
king soongthowed him.self anxious to come to termswith Kugenius, 
and about 3446 the electors ceased to act together. At length 
peace was made. 'Ilie consent of st'veral of the eleetors having 
Iteen purchased by concessions, J>'rcflerick signed with l‘o]3e 
Nicholas V., the successor of J'lugenius, in ]>’ebruary 144S tlie 
concordat of Vienna, an arrangement which bound the German 
Church afresh to Rome and peqxttuuted the very evils from 
which earnest churchmen had lieen seeking deliverance. Thus 
Germany lost the opportunity of reforming the Church from 
within, and the upheaval of the 36th century was rendered 
inevitable. 

I'rederick's reign i.s one of great importance in the history of 
Austria and of the house of Habsburg, but under him the fortunes 
of Germany sank to the lowest po.ssible point. Without 
atiy interference from the central authority wars weri' 
w’aged in every part of the country, and di.sputes of pndtHck. 
every kind were referred to the decision of the sword. 

'J'he old enmity between the cities and the princes blazed out 
afresh; grievances of every kind were brought forward and 
many struggles were the result. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was one between a confederation of Franconian and 
.Swabian cities under the leadership of Nuremlx:rg on the one 
side, and Albert Achilles, afterwards elector of Brandenburg, 
and a number of princes on the other. The war was carried on 
with great barbarity for about four years; (1449-3453), and 
was in every rcsjtcct a critical one. If the cities had gained the 
day they might still have aimed at balancing the power of the 
princes, but owing partly to their imjjcrfect union, partly to 
the necessity of fighting with hired troops, they did not gain any 
serious advantage. On the whole, indeed, in spite of temjjorary 
successes, they decidedly lost ground, and on the conclusion 
of peace there was no doubt that the balance of power in the state 
inclined to the princes. Frederick meanwhile was involved in 
wars with the Swiss, with his brother Albert and his Austrian 
subjects, and later with the Hungarians. He had 310 influence 
in Italy ; in Burgundy he could neither stop Duke Philip the 
Good fronMdding Luxemburg to ||js po.ssessions, nor check the 
towering ambition of Charles the Bold ; while after the death of 
Charles in 1477 he was equally unable to prevent the king of 
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Luther had confronted the cardinal legatel&jetan, had passed 
through his famous controversy at Leipzig with Johann Eck, and 
was about to burn the bull of excommunication. 

daring step retreat was impossible, and with 
*Lutbtr. keen excitement both the reformer’s followers and 
his enemies waited for the new sovereign to declare 
himself on one side or on the other. Lharles soon made 
up his mind about the general lines of his policy, although 
he was completely ignorant of the strength of the feeling which 
had been aroused. He fancied that he had to deal with a mere 
monkish quarrel; at one time he even imagined that n little 
money would set the difTiculty at rest. It was not likely, however, 
in any case that he woult! turn against the Roman Church, 
and that for various reasons. He was by far the most imjxirtant 
ruler of the timo; and the peoples under his direct sway were still 
adherents of the old faith. He was king of Spain, of Sicily, 
of .Naples and of Sardinia ; he was lord of the Netherlands, of 
the free county of Burgundy and of the Austrian archduchies ; 
he had at his command the immense resources of the. New World ; 
and he had been chosen king of (lermany, thus gaining a title 
to the imperial crown, luillowing the example set by Maxi¬ 
milian he called himself emperor without waiting for the formality 
of a coronation at Rome. Now the protection of the Church 
had always been regarded as one of the chief functions of the 
emperors; Charles could not, therefore, desert it when it was 
so greatly in need of his services. Like his predecessors he 
rc.served to himself the right to resist it in the realm of politics : 
in the realm of faith he. considered that he owed to it his entire 
allegiance. Moreover, he intended to untlertake the subjugation 
of northern Italy, a task which had baffled his imperial grand¬ 
father, and in order to realize this scheme it was of the highest 
importance that he shoidd do nothing to offend the pope. Thus 
it came about that at the diet of Worms, which met in January 
1521, without any thorough examination of Luther’s position, 
Charles issued the famous edict, drawn up by Cardinal Aleandro, 
which denounced the; reformer and his followers. This was 
accepted by the diet and Luther was placed under the imperial 
ban. 

When Charles W'as chosen frerman king he was obliged to 
make certain promises to the electors. J'lmbodicd in a WaM- 
Chtriut knptiulalwti, as it was calk'd, these were practically 
mad ihe the conditions on which the new sovereign was allowed 
mart- to take the crown, and the precedent was followed 
at subsequent elections. At the diet of Worms steps 
were, taken to carry these promises into effect. By 
his Wahlkapitulativn Charles had promised to respect the freedom 
of (lermany, for the princes looked upon him as a foreigner. He 
was neither to introduce foreign trixips into the country, nor to 
allow a foreigner to command German .soldiers ; he must use 
the German language and every diet must meet on German soil. 
An administrative couneil, a new Heichsrepmenl, must Ire 
established, and other reforms were to lx; set on foot. The 
constitution and powers of this lirichsregiment were the chief 
subject of difference Ixstween Charles and the princes at the 
diet. Eventually it was decided that this council should consist 
of twenty-two members with a president named by the emperor; 
but it wa.s only to govern Germany during the absence of the 
sovereign, at other times its functions were merely advLsorj'. 
The imperial chamber was restored on the lines laid down 
by BertoUl of Mainz in 1495 (it survived until the dis,solution 
of the Empire in 1806), and the estates undertook to aid the 
emperor by raising and paying an army. In April 1521 Charles 
invested his brother Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor Fer¬ 
dinand L, with the Austrian archduchies, and soon afterwards 
he left Germany to renew his long struggle with F’rancis I. of 
France. 

While the emperor was thus absent great disturbances took 
place in Germany. Among Luther's friends was one, Ulrich von 
Hutten, at once penetrated with the spirit of the Renaissance 
and emphatically a man of action. The class to which Hutten and 
his friend, Franz von Sickingen, a daring and ambitious Rhenish 
baron, belonged, was that of the small feudal tenants in chief, the 


Ritimehajt or knights of the Empire. This class was subject 
only to the emperor, but its members lacked the territorial 
possessions which gave power to the princes; they were 
partly deprived of their employment owing to the 
suppression of private wars, and \hey had suffered fJ!iat. 
through the substitution of Roman law for the ancient 
feudal laws and customs. They had no place in the con¬ 
stitution or in the government of Germany, and they had 
already paralysed the administration by refusing to pay the taxes. 
They were intensely jealous of the princes, and it occurred to 
Hutten and Sickingen that the Reformation might be used to 
improve the condition of the knights and to effect a total 
change in the constitution of the Empire. No general reform, 
thej' maintained, either in church or state, could he, secured 
while the country was divided into a number of principalities, 
and their plan was to combine with all those who were dis¬ 
contented with the existing order, to attack the princes and to 
place the emperor at the head of a united nation. Sickingen, 
who has l)een compared to Wallenstein, and who doubtless hoped 
to secure a great position for him.self, had already collected 
a large army, which by its very presence had contributed some¬ 
what to the election of Charles at Frankfort in i^iq. He had 
also earned renown by carrying on feuds with the citizens of 
Worms and of Metz, and now, with a view to realizing his larger 
ambitions, he <ipened the campaign (August 1522) by attacking 
the elector of Trier, who, as a spiritual prince, would not, it 
was hoped, receive any help from the religious reformers. For 
a moment it seemed as if Hutten's dream would lx; realized, 
but it was soon evident that it was too late to make so great a 
change, Luther and other persons of influence stood aloof 
from the movement; on the other hand, several princes, includ- 
inj; Philip, landgrave, of Hesse, united their forces against the 
knights, and in May 152^^ .Sickingen was defeated and slain. 
A few weeks later 1 kitten died on an island in the lake of Zurich. 

'J'his war was followed by another of a much more serious 
nature. The German peasants had grie\’ances compared with 
which those of the knights and lesser barons were 
imaginary. For about a ccnhiry several causes had cmamtt 
tended to make their condition worse and worse, ofibe 
While taxes and other burdens were increasing the ^"*"*** 
power of the king to protect them was decreasing; 
with or without the forms of law they were plundered by every 
other class in the community ; their traditional privileges were 
withdrawn and, as in the ca.se of the knights, their position had 
suffered owing to the introduction of Roman law into Germany, 
In the west and south-west of the countiy especially, opportuni¬ 
ties of migration and of expansion had been gradually reduced, 
and to provide for their increasing numbers they were compelled 
to divide their holdings again and again until these patches of 
land Irecame too small for the support of a household. Thus, 
solely under the influence of social and economic conditions, 
various risings of the peasants had taken place during the latter 
part of the 15th century, the first one being in 1461, and at times 
the insurgents had combined their forces with those of the 
lower classes in the towns, men whose condition was hardly 
more satisfactory than their own. In the last decade of the. 
15th and the first decade of the 16th century there were several 
insurrections in the south-west of Germany, each of which was 
called a Bundschuh, a shoe fastened upon a pole serving as the 
standard of revolt. In 1514 Wiirttemlrerg was disturbed by the 
rising of “ poor Conrad.” but these and other similar revolts 
in the neighbourhood were suppressed by the princes. These 
movements, however, were only preludes to the great revolution, 
which is usually known as the Peasants’ War {Bauervkrieg). 

The Renaissance and the Reformation were awakening extra¬ 
vagant hopes in the minds of the German peasants, and it is 
still a matter of controversy among historians to what 
extent Luther and the reformers were responsible for 
their rising. It may, however, be stated with some wmr. 
certainty that their condition was sufficiently wretched 
to drive them to revolt without any serious pressure from outside. 
The rising was due primarily neither to religious nor to political, 
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but to economic causes. The Peasants’ War, properly so called, 
broke out at Stiihlingen in June 1522. The insurgents found a 
leader m Hans Muller of Bulgcnbach, who gained some support 
in the surrounding towns, and soon all .Swabia was in revolt. 
Quickly the insurrection bwame general all over central and 
southern Germany. In the absence of the emjjeror and of his 
brother, the archduke Ferdinand, the authorities in these parts 
of the country were unable to check the movement and, aided 
by many knights, prominent among whom was Gdtz von Uer- 
lichingen, the peasants were everywhere victorious, while another 
influential recruit, Ulrich, the dispossessed duke of Wurttemberg, 
joined them in the hope of recovering his duchy. Ulrich's 
attempt, which was made early in 1525, was, however, a failure, 
iuid about the same time the peasants drew up twelve articles 
embodying their demands. These were sufficiently moderate. 
They asked for a renewal of their ancient rights of fishing and 
hunting freely, for a speedier method of obtaining justice, and 
for the removal of new and heavy burdens. In many places the 
lords yielded to these demands, among tliose who granted con¬ 
cessions being the elector palatine of the Rhine, the bishops of 
Bamberg and of Spires, and the abbots of Fulda and of Ilersfeld. 
But meanwhile the movement was spreading through Franconia 
to northern Germany and was especially formidable in Thuringia, 
where it was led liy TliomasMiinzer. Here again success attended 
the rebel standards. But soon the victorious peasants became 
so violent and so destructive that Luther himself urged that they 
should be sternly punished, and a number of princes, prominent 
among whom was Philip of llcs,sp, banded themselves together 
to crush the rising. Miinzer and his followers were defeated at 
Frankenhausen in May, the Swabian League gained victories 
in the area under its control, suceesses were gained elsewhere by 
the princes, and with much cruelty the revolt of the peasants 
was suppressed. The general result was that the power of the 
territorial lords became greater than ever, although in some cases, 
especially in Tirol and in Baden, the condition of the peasants 
was somewhat improved. Elsewhere, however, this was not 
the case ; many of the pea.sants suffered still greater oppression 
and some of the immediate nobles were forced to submit to a 
detested yoke. 

Before the suppression of this rising the Reichsregimml had 
met with very indifferent success in its efforts to govern Germany. 

Meeting at Nuremberg early in 1522 it voted some 
ge/t'Ac slight assistance for the campaign against the invading 
regiment. Turks, but the proposals put forward for raising the 
ncee.ssary funds aroused much opposition, an opposition 
which came mainly from the large and important cities. The 
citizens appealed to Charles V., who was in Spain, and-after some 
hesitation the emperor decided against the Reichsregiment. 
Under such disheartening conditions it is not surprising that this 
body was totally unable to cope with Sickingen’s insurrection, 
and that a few weeks after its meeting at Nuremberg in r524 
it succumbed to a series of attacks and disappeared from the 
history of Germany. But the Reichsregiment had taken one step, 
although this was of a negative character. It had shown some 
sympathy with the reformers and had declined to put the edict 
of Worms into immediate execution. Hardly less lukewarm, 
the imperial diet ordered the e Jict to be enforced, but only as far 
as possible, and meanwhile the possibilities of accommodation 
between the two great religious parties were becoming more and 
more remote. A national assembly to decide the questions at 
issue was announced to meet at Spires, but tbe emperor forbade 
this gathering. Then the Romanists, under the guidance of Car¬ 
dinal Campeg^o and the archduke Ferdinand, met at Regens¬ 
burg and decided to take strong and aggressive measures to 
destroy Lutheranism, while, on the other hand, representatives 
of the cities met at Spires and at Ulm, and asserted their inten¬ 
tion of forwarding and protecting the teaching of the reformed 
doctrines. All over the country' and through all classes of the 
people men were falling into line on one side or the other, and 
everything was thus ready for a long and bitter religious war. 

During these years the religious and political ideas of the 
Reformation were rapidly gaining ground, and, aided by a 


vigorous and violeni polemic literature, opposition to Rome 
was growing on evcfy side. Instigated by George of Saxony 
the Romanist princes formed a defensive league at Dessau in 
1525 ; the reforming princes took a similar step at p__ 
Gotha in 1526. Such were the prevailing conditions ettbe 
when the diet met at Spires in June it;26and those Retormm* 
who were still loyal to the Roman Church clamoured """• 
for repressive measures. But on this occasion the reformers were 
decidedly in the ascendant. Important ecclesiastical reforms 
were approved, and instructions forbidding all innovations and 
calling upon the diet to execute the edict of Worms, sent by the 
emperor from Spain, were brushed aside on the ground tliat 
in the preceding Marcli when this letter was written Chii-rles 
and the pope were at peace, while now they were at war. Before 
its di.ssolution the diet promulgated a decree providing that, 
pending the assembly' of a national council, each prince should 
order the ecclesiastical affairs of his own state in accordance 
witli his own conscience, a striking victory for tbe reformers 
ami incidentally tor separatist ideas. The three years which 
elapsed between this diet and another important diet which 
nu't in the same city are full of inciilent. Guided by Luther and 
Melanchthoii, the principal states and cities in which the ideas of 
the reformers prevailed- electoral Saxony', Brandenburg, Hesse 
and the Rhenish Palatinate, Stra.ssburg, Nuremberg, Ulm and 
•Augsburg—began to carry out measures of church reform. 
The Romanists saw thi' significance of this mov'ement and, 
fortunately for them, were able to profit by the dissensions 
which were breaking out in the ranks of their opponents, especi¬ 
ally the doctrinal differences between the followers of Luther 
and those of /.wingli. Persecutions for heresy had licgim, 
the feeling between the two great religious parties being further 
embittered by some revelations made by' Otto von Pack (i/.r.) 
to Philip of Hesse. Pack's stories, which concerned the existence 
of a powerful league for the purpose of making war upon the 
reformers, were proved to be false, but the soreness occasioned 
thereby remained. The dint met in Feiiriiary i52<) and soon 
received orders from the emperor to repeal the decree of 152(). 
The supfHirters of the older faith were now predominant and, 
although they were inclined to adopt a somewhat haughty 
attitude towards Charles, they were not at'erse from taking 
strong itica.sures against the reformers. The decree of tbe diet, 
formulated in April, forbade the reformers to make further 
religious changes, while the toleration whicii was conceded to 
Romanists in Lutheran states was witlibeld from Lutherans in 
Romanist states. This decree wa.s strongly resented by the 
reforming princes and cities, 'f'hey drew up a formal protest 
against it (hence the name “ Protestant ”), which they presented 
to the archduke Ferdinand, setting forward the .somewhat novel 
theory that the decree of 1520 could not be annulled by a succeed¬ 
ing diet unless both the parties concerned assented thereto. 
By this decree they declared their firm intention to abide. 

The untiring efforts of Philip of Hesse to unite the two wings 
of the Protestant forces met with very little, success, and the 
famous conference at Marburg in the autumn of 1529, 
for which he was responsible, revealed the fact that it 
was practically impossible for the Lutherans and the 
Zwinglians to act together even when threatened by 
a common danger, while a little later the alliance between the 
Lutheran states of north Germany and the Zwinglinn cities of 
the south was destroyed by differences upon points of doctrine, 
ip 153° emjjeror, flushed with success in Italy and at peace 
with his foreign foes, came to Germany with the express intention 
of putting an end to heresy. In June he opened the diet at 
Augsburg, and here the laitherans submitted a summary of 
their doctrines, afterwards called the Augsburg Confession. 
Dratra up by Melanchthon, this pronouncement was intended 
to widen the breach between the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, 
and to narrow that between the Lutherans and the Romanists ; 
from this time it was regarded as the chief standard of the 
Lutheran faith. Four Zwinglian ci&es, .Strassburg, Constanct;, 
Lindau and Memmingen, replied witti a confession of their own 
and the Romanists also drew up an answer. The period oi 
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ne(50tiation whW-h followed served only to |how that no accom¬ 
modation was possible, (iharles himself tirade no .serious effort 
to understand the controversy ; he was resolved, whether the 
Lutherans had ripjht on their side or not, that they should submit, 
and he did not doubt but that he would be able to awe them 
into submission bv an unwonted display of power. But to his 
surprise the Lutheran prince.' who attended the diet refused to 
give wav. Thev were, however, outnumbered by their enemies, 
and it was the Komanist majority which dictated the terns of 
the (leeree, which was laid before the diet in .September, enjoining 
a return to religious conformity within seven months. The 
J’rotestant princes could only present a formal protest and 
leave Augsburg. Finally the decree of the diet, promulgated 
in November, ordered the execution of the edict of Worms, 
the restoration xif all church propert}-, and the maintenance 
of the jurisdiction of the bishops. The duty of enforcing the 
decree was especially entrusted to the Rfifhskammrr^ertchl ; 
thus bv the proces.ses of law the Protestant princes were to he 
deprived of much of tbeir property, and it seemed probable 
that if they did not submit the emperor would have recourse 
to anns. 

I'br the present, iiowever, fresh difficulties with France and 
an invasion hy the Turks, who had besieged Vienna with an 
J.J. immense army in the autumn of 1520, forced Charles 
imfueot to mask his designs. Meanwhile some of the Lutherans, 
udimmi- angered and alarmed by the decisions of the Keirhs- 
k»Mta, kanmerf^nicht, abandoned the idea that resi.stancr 
to the imperial authority was unlawful and, me,eting in Decemiier 
1530, laid the foundation of the important leagueof .Sehmalkalden, 
among the first members of the confederation being the rulers 
of .Saxony and Hesse and the cities of Bremen and Magdeburg. 
'Ute league wa.s soon joined by other strong cities, among them 
Stms.shurg, dm, Constance, Liibcek and Oo.slar ; but it was not 
until after the defeat and death of Zwingli at Kappel in October 
i5,ti that it was further strengthened hy the adhesion of those 
towns whieh had hitherto looked for leadership to the Swiss 
reformer. About this time the military forces of the league 
were organised, their heads being the elector of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Hesse. But the league had a political as well as a 
religious aspect, ft was an alliance Iwtween the enemies of the 
house of Hahsburg, and on this side it gained the support of the 
duke of Bavaria and treated with Francis I. of France. To this 
its rapid growth was partly due. hut more perhaps to the fact 
that the Reformation in Germany was alxive all things a popular 
movement, and thus many princes who would not have seceded 
from the Roman Church of their own accord were compelled to 
do so from political motives. They had Ijeen strong enough 
to undermine the imperial power ; they were not strong enough 
to resist the pressure put upon them by a majority of their 
subjects. It was early in 1532, when faced with the necessity 
of resisting the Turkish advance, that Charles met the diet 
at Regensburg, He must have men and money for this purpose 
even at the price of an arrangement with the Protestants. But 
the Lutherans were absent from the diet and the Romanists, 
although they voted help, displayed a veri' uncompromising 
temper towards their religious foes. Under these circumstances 
the emperor took the matter into his own hands, and his negotia¬ 
tions with the Protestants resulted in July 1532 in the religious 
pence of Nuremberg, a measure which granted temporary tolera¬ 
tion to the Lutherans and which was repeatedly confirmed 
in the following years. Charles’s reward was substantial and 
immediate. His subjects vied with each other in hurrying 
soldiers to his standard, and in a few weeks the great Turkish 
host was in full retreat. 

While the probability of an alliance between Pope Clement 
VII. and Francis 1 . of France, together with other international 
complications, prevented the emperor from following 
up his victory over the Turks, or from reducing the 
atrmtay <l**senters from the Roman religion to obedience, 
Protestantism was making substantial progress in 
the states, notably in Anhalt and in Pomerania, and in the 
cities, and in January 1534 the Protestant princes were bold 


enough to declare that they did not regard the decisions of the 
Retchskammergericht us binding upon them. About this time 
Germany witnessed three events of some importance. Tlffough 
tlie energy of Philip of Hesse, who was aided by Francis 1 ., 
Ulrich of Wiirttemberg was forcibly restored to his duchy. 
The members of the Komanist league recently founded at Halle 
would not help the Habsburgs, and in June 1534, Ijy the treaty 
of Cadan, King Ferdinand was forced to recognize the restoration 
as a fait accompli ; at the same lime he was compelled to promise 
that he would stop all proceedings of the Reichskammergiricht 
against tlie members of the league of Sehmalkalden. I'lie two 
other events were less favourable for the new religion, or rather 
for its orthodox manifestations. After a struggle, the Ana¬ 
baptists obtained control of Miinstcr and for a short time 
governed the town in accordance with their own peculiar ideas, 
while at Liibcck, under the burgomaster Jiirgcn VVullenweber, 
a democratic government was also estJiblished. But the bishop 
of Munster and his friends crushed tlie one movement, and after 
interfering in the affairs of Denmark the Lubeckers were com¬ 
pelled to revert to their former mode of government. The 
outbreak of the war lietween the ICmpire and France in 1536 
almost coincided with the enlargement of the league of Schmal- 
kalden, the existence of which was prolonged for ten years. 
All the states and cities which .subscrilied to the conte.ssion 
of Augsburg were admitted to it, and thus a large number 
of Protestants, including the duchies of Wiirttemberg and 
Pomerania and the cities of Augsburg and Frankfort, secured 
a needful protection against the decrees of the ReicksPammer- 
gericht, which the league again repudiated. Among the new 
members of the confederation was Christian III,.king of Denmark. 
About the same time (May 1536) an agreement between the 
Lutherans ami the Zwinglians was arranged by Martin Bucer, 
and wa.s embodied in n document called the Concord of Witten- 
lierg, and for the present the growing dissensions between the 
heads of the league, John Frederick, elector of Saxony, and 
Philip of Hesse, were checked. Thus strengthened the Protestant 
princes declared against the proposed general council at Mantua, 
while as a counterpoise to the league of Sehmalkalden the imperial 
envoy, Mathias Held (d. J,s(>3), persuaded the Romanist princes 
in June 1538 to form the league of Nuremberg. But, although 
he had made a truce with France at Nice in this very month, 
Charles V, was more conciliatory than some of his rcpre.sentaiives, 
and at Frankfort in April 1539 he came to terms with the 
Protestants, not, however, granting to them all their demands. 
In 1530, too, the Prote.stants received a great accession of .strength, 
the Lutheran prince Henry succeeding his Romanist brother 
George as duke of Saxony. Ducal Saxony was thus completely 
won for the reformed faith, and under the politic elector Joachim 
11 . the same doctrines made rapid advances in Brandenburg. 
Thus practically all North Germany was united in supporting 
the Protestant cause. 

In 1342, when Charles V. was again involved in war with 
France and Turkey, who were helped by Sweden, Denmark and 
Scotland, the league of Sehmalkalden took advantage gucemn 
of his occupations to drive its stubborn foe, Henry, onht 
duke of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, from his duchy and Protant- 
to enthrone Protestantism completely therein. But 
this was not the only victory gained by the Protestants about 
this time. The citizens of Regensburg accepted their doctrines, 
which also made considerable progress in the Palatinate and in 
Austria, while the archbishop of Cologne, Hsrmann von Wied, 
and William, duke of Gelderland, Cleves and Juliers, announced 
their secession from the Roman religion. The Protestants 
were now al the height of their power, but their ascendancy 
was about to be destroyed, and that rather by the folly and 
imprudence of their leaders than by the skill and valour of their 
foes. The unity and the power of the league of Sehmalkalden 
were being undermined by two important events, the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse, which for political rewons 
was condoned by the Lutheran divines, and the dissen¬ 
sions between John Frederick, the ruler of electoral, and Maurice, 
the new ruler of ducal Saxony. To save himself from the 
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consequences ot his double marriaj;c, which had provided hini 
with powerful enemies, Philip in June 154J came to terms with the 
emperor, who thus managed to spike Uie guns of the league of 
Schmalkalden, although the strength of this confederation did 
not fail until after the camjraign against Henrv' of Urunswick. 
nut while on the whole the fortunes of the European war, both 
in the cast and in the west, were unfavourable to the imperialists. 
Charles V. found time in :543 to lead a powerful force against 
William of Gelderland, who liad joined the circle of his foreign 
foes. William was completely crushed ; Gelderland was added 
to the hereditary lands of the Habsburgs, while the league of 
.Schmalkalden iropotently watched the proceedings. This 
happened about a year after war between the two branches of 
the Saxon house had only been averted by the mediation of 
Luther and of Philip of Hesse. The emjxiror, however, was 
unable, or unwilling, to make a more general attack on the 
Protestants. In accordance with the promises made to them 
at I'Yankfort in 1539, conferences between the leaders of the two 
religious parties were held at Hagenau, at Worms and at Regens¬ 
burg, but they were practically futile. The diets at Regensburg 
and at Nuremberg gave very little aid for the wars, and did 
nothing to .solve the religious difficulties which were growing 
more acute with repeated delays. At the diet of Spires in 1544 
Charles purchased military assistance from the Protestants hy 
inakittg lavish promises to them. With a new army he marched 
against the French, but suddenly in September 1544 he concluded 
the treaty of Criipy with I'Yancis 1 . and left himself free to begin 
a new chapter in the history of Germany. 

CttarlM.s was now nearly ready to crush the Protestants, who.se 
influence and teaching had divided Germany and weakened 
the imperial power, and were now endangering tlie 
.supremacy oi the Habsburgs in the Nctherland.s and 
ertrthe in Al.saee. His plan wa.s to bring aituut the meeting 
itMgue ot of a general ntuncil to make the necessary reforms in 

whatever cost to compel the 
ProtesUints U) abide by its decisions. Wliile Pope 
J’aul III., somewhat reluctantly, summoned the council which 
ultimately met at 'J’rcnt, Charles made s’igorous preparations 
for war. Having made peace with the Turks in Oeloixr 1545 
he began to secure allies. Assistance was promised by the pope ; 
the emperor purchased the neutrality of Duke William of Bavaria, 
and at a high price the active aid of Maurice of Sa.xony ; he 
managed to detach from the league of Schmalkalden those 
members who were without any enthusia.sm for the Protestant 
cause iind also tho.se who were too timid to enter upon a serious 
struggle. Meanwhile the league was inactive. Its chiefs differed 
on questions of policy, one section believing that the emperor 
did not intend to proceed to extremities, and for some time no 
measures were taken to meet the coming peril. At lust, in June 
1546, during the meeting of the diet at Regensburg, Philip and 
John P'rederick of Saxony realized the extent of the danger and 
began to muster their forces. They were still much more powerful 
than the emperor, but they did not work well togetlier, or with 
Sebastian Schartlin von Burtenbach, who led their troops in 
South Germany. In July 1546 they were placed under the 
imperial ban, and the war Itegan in the valley of the Danulx. 
Charles was aided by soldi rs hurried from Italy and the Nether¬ 
lands, but he did not gain any substantial successes until after 
October 1546, when his ally Maurice invaded electoral Saxony 
and forced John Frederick to march northwards to its defence. 
The Lutheran cities of southern and central Germany, among 
them Strassburg, Augsburg, Ulm and Frankfort, now submitted 
to the emperor, while Ulrich of Wurttemberg and the elector 
palatine of the Rhine, Frederick IL, followed their example. 
Having restored Roman Catholicism in the archbishopric of 
Cologne and seen Henry of Brunswick settled in his duchy early 
in 1547, Charles led his men against his principal enemies, Philip 
of Hesse and John Frederick, who had quickly succeeded in 
driving Maurice from his electorate. At Muhlberg in April 1547 
he overtook the army of the Saxon elector. His victory was 
complete. John Frederick was taken prisoner, and a little later 
Philip oi Hesse, after vainly ijrolonging the struggle, was induced 


to surrender. The rking in the other parts of northern Germain 
was also put down, and the two leaders of political Luthe.rani.Mu 
were prisoners in the emperor’s liands. 

Unable to sliuke the allegiance of John I'rederick to the 
Lutlierun faith, Charles kept him and Philip of Hes.se in captivity 
ami liegan to take advantage of his triumph, although 
Magdeburg wa.s still offering a stuhlxirn resisUnee 
to his allies. By the capitulation of Wittenlierg the 
electorate of Saxony was- transferred to Maurice, and in the 
mood of a conqueror the emperor met the diet at Augsburg 
in Septemlier 1547. His proposals to strengthen and reform 
Uie administration of Germany were, however, not aeceplahle 
to the princes, and the main one was not pressed , but the 
Netherlands were brought under the protection of the Empire 
and some minor reforms were carried through. ^ .scriou.s quarrel 
with the pope, who had moved the council from 'I'rerit to Bologna, 
only incrcasiai the determination of Charles to establish religious 
eonformiu. In consultation with both Romanist and J.ntheran 
divines a confession of faith called the Inlrnm was drawn up ; 
this was in the nature of a compromise ami was issued a.s an edict 
in May 1548, but owing to the opposition of the Romanist 
princes it was not made binding upon them, only upon llic 
Lutherans. There was some resistance to the JiiUrini, Imt 
force was employed against /\ugshurg and other recalcitrant 
cities, and soon it was generally accepted. Thus all Ciermanv 
seemed to lie at the emperor's feet. The Reformation had 
enabled him to deal with the princes and the imperial cities 
in a fashion such as no sovereign had dealt with them lor three 
centuries. 

Being now at the height of his power (iharles wi.shed to secure 
the succc.s.sion to the imperial throne to his son Philip, after¬ 
wards Philip II. ol .Spain. This intention produced 
dissensions among the Huhsburgs, especially between imptriti 
the emperor and his brother Ferdinand, and other »«««»*• 
causes were at work, moreover, to undermine the 
former's position. The Romanist princes were heeoming alarmeil 
at his predominance, the Protestant jirinces resented his arbitrary 
measures and disliked the harsh treatment meted out to John 
Frederick and to Philip of Hesse ; all alike, irritated by the 
presence of .Spanish soldiers in their midst, ohjeeted strongly 
to take Philip for their king and to any extension of Spanish 
influence in Germany. 'J'urkcy and France were again threaten¬ 
ing war, and although the council had returned t.o Trent it 
seemed less likely than ever to satisfy the Protestants. The 
genend discontent found expression in the person of 
Maurice of Saxony, a son-in-law of Philip of Hesse, nvon ot 
whose services to Charles against the league of Schmal- MaurUo ot 
kalden had made him very unpopular in his own 
country. Caring little or nothing about doctrinal disputes, hut 
a great deal about increasing his own importance, Maurice now 
took the lead in plotting against the emperor. He entered into 
an alliance with John, margrave of Brandenburg-Ctistrin, with 
another Hohcnzollcrn prince, Alltcrt Alcibiadcs of Bayreuth, 
and with other Lutheran leaders, and also with Henry IT. of 
France, who eagerly seized this opportunity of profiting by the 
dissensions in the Empire and who stipulated for a definite 
reward. Charles knew something of these proceedings, but his 
recent victory had thrown him partly off his guard. The treaty 
with France was signed in January 1552 ; in March Henry II. 
invaded Germany as the protector of her liberties, while Maurice 
seized Augsburg and marched towards Innsbruck, where the em¬ 
peror was residing, with the intention of making him a prisoner. 
An attempt at accommodation failed; Charles fled into 
Carinthia ; and at one stroke all the advantages which he had 
gained by his triumph at Muhlberg were lost. Musters of th'- 
situation, Maurice and hi.s a.ssnciatc.s met their opponents ,a 
Passau in May 1552 and arranged terms of peace, although the 
emperor did not assent to them until July. The two captive 
princes were released, but the main point agreed upon was that 
a diet should be called for the purpose of settling the religious 
difficult/, and that in the meanfiShe the Lutherans were to enjoy 
full reliorious liberty. 
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Delayed by tfie war with France and TuAey, the diet for the 
settlement of the religious difficulty did nd: meet at Augsburg 
until February 1555. Ferdinand represented his 
. brother, and after a prolonged discussion conditions 
'Auxliutg. of peace were arranged. Romanists and Lutherans 
were placed upon an equal footing, hut the toleration 
which was granted to them was not extended to the Calvinists. 
Each secular prince had the right to eject from his land all those 
who would not accept the form of religion established therein ; 
thus the principle of rujus re^io ejus rfligto was .set up. Although 
the Lutherans did not gain all their demands, they won solid 
advantages and were allowed to keep all ecclesiastical property 
secularized before the peace of Passau. A source of trouble, 
Iiowevcr, was the clause in the treaty usually called the eccles¬ 
iastical reservation. This required an ecclesiastical prince, if 
he accepted the teaching of the confession of Augsburg, or in 
other words hecanie a Lutheran, forthwith to resign his princi¬ 
pality. The Lutherans denied the validity of this clause, and 
notwithstanding the protests of the Roman Catholics several 
prelates became Lutheran and kept their territories as secular 
possessions. The peace of Augsburg can hardly be described 
as a satisfactory settlement. Individual toleration was not 
allowed, or only allowed in unison with exile, and in the treaty 
there was abundant material for future discord. 

After Maurice of Saxony had made terms with Charles at 
Passau he went to help P'erdinand against the Turks, but one 
of his allies, Henry II. of France, continued the war 
rc!gn'*‘‘’ Germany while another, Albert Alcibiades, entered 
upon a wild campaign of plunder in Franconia. The 
French king seized Metz, which was part of the spoil promised 
to him by his allies, and Charles made an attempt to regain the 
city. For this purpose he took .Albert Alcibiades into his 
service, but after a stubborn fight his troops were compelled 
to retreat in fanuarv 1553. Albert then renewed his raids, and 
these became so terrible that a league of princes, under Maurice 
of Saxony, was formed to crush him; although Maurice lost 
his life at Sievershau.sen in July 1553, this purpose was accom¬ 
plished, and Albert was driven from (Icrmany. After the peace 
of Augsburg, which was published in .September 1555, the 
emperor carried out his intention of abdicating. He entrusted 
Spain and the Netherlands to Philip, while Ferdinand took over 
the conduct of affairs in Germany, although it was not until 
1538 that he was formally installcil as his brother’s successor. 

Ferdinand I., who like all the German sovereigns after him 
was recognized as emperor without being crowned by the pope, 
made it a prime object of his short reign to defend 
enforce the religious peace of Augsburg for which 
he was largely responsible. Although in all probability 
numerically superior at this time to the Romanists, the Pro¬ 
testants were weakened by divisions, which were becoming 
daily more pronounced and more serious, and partly owing to 
this fact the emperor was able to resist the demands of each 
party and to moderate their excesses. He was continually 
harassed by the Turks until peace was made in 1562, and con¬ 
nected therewith were troubles in Bohemia and especially in 
Hungarv, two countries which he had acquired through marriage, 
while North Germany was disturbed by the wild schemes of 
Wilhelm von Grumbach (q.v.) and his associate John Frederick, 
duke of Saxony. With regard to the religious question efforts 
were made to compose the differences among the Protestants ; 
but while these ended in failure the Roman Catholics were 
gaining ground. Ferdinand sought earnestly to reform the 
church from within, and before he died in July 1564 the Counter- 
Reformation, fortified by the entrance of the Jesuits into Germany 
and by the issue of the decrees of the council of Trent, had 
Iregun. 

Under Ferdinand’s rule there were some changes in the 
administration of the Empire. Lutherans sat among the judges 
Admimlf of the Kfichskammergfricht, and the Aulic Council, or 
imivt Hofrat, established by Maximilian I. for the Austrian 
cbaMMit. lands, extended its authority over the Empire 
and was known ns the Rrichshofrat. .Side by side with these 


changes the imperial diet was becoming more useless and un¬ 
wieldy, and the electors were gaining power, owing partly to 
the Wtthlkttptlulalion, by which on election they circumscribed 
the power of each occupant of the imperial throne. 

Ferdinandls son and successor, the emperor Maximilian II., 
was a man of tolerant views ; in fact at one time he was sus¬ 
pected of being a Lutheran, a circumstance which 
greatly annoyed the Habshurgs and delayed his own 
election as king of the Romans. However, having 
given to the electors assurances of his fidelity to the Roman 
Church, he was chosen king in November 1562, and became 
ruler of Germany on his father’s death nearly two years later. 
Like other German sovereigns Maximilian pursued the phantom 
of religious union. His first diet, which met at Augsburg in 
1566, was, however, unable, or unwilling, to take any steps in 
this direction, and while the Roman Catholics urged the enforce¬ 
ment of the decrees of the council of Trent the serious differences 
among the Protestants received fresh proof from the attempt 
made to exclude the Calvinist prince Frederick TIL, elector 
palatine of the Rhine, from the benefits of the peace of Augsburg. 
After this Frederick and the Calvinists looked for sympathy 
more and more to the Protestants in France and the Netherlands, 
whom they assisted with troops, while the Lutherans, whose 
chief prince was Augustus, elector of Saxony, adopted a more 
cautious policy and were anxious not to offiT.d the emperor. 
There were, moreover, troubles of a persdnal and private nature 
between these two electors and their families,and these embittered 
their religious differences. But these divergences of opinion 
were not only between Roman Catholic and Lutheran or between 
Lutheran and Calvinist, they were, in electoral and ducal 
Saxony at least, between Lutheran and Lutheran. Thus the 
Protestant cause was weakened just when it needed strengthen¬ 
ing, as, on the other side, the Roman Catholics, especially Albert, 
duke of Bavaria, were eagerly forwarding the progress of the 
older faith, which towards the end of this reign was restored 
in the important abbey of Fulda. In secular affairs Maximilian 
had, just after his accession, to fare a renewal of the Turkish 
war. Although his first diet voted liberal assistance for the 
defence of the countr)', and a large and splendid army was 
collected, he had gained no advantage when the campaign ended. 
The diet of Spires, which met in 1570, was mainly occupied 
in discussing measures for preventing the abuses cau.sed by 
the enlistment by foreigners of German mercenary troops, but 
nothing was done to redress this grievance, as the estates were 
unwilling to accept propo.sals which placed more power in the 
emperor’s hands. Maximilian found time to make earnest but 
unavailing efforts to mediate between his cousin, Philip 11 . 
of Spain, and the revolted Netherlands, and also to interfere 
in the affairs of Poland, where a faction elected him as their 
king. He was still dealing with this matter and hoping to gain 
support for it from the diet of Regensburg when he died (October 

>576)- 

Maximilian’s successor was his son, Rudolph II., who had been 
chosen king of the Romans in October 1575, and who in his 
later years showed marked traces of insanity. The „ ^ , 

new emperor had little of his father’s tolerant spirit, ^ 
and under his feeble and erratic rule religious and 
political considerations alike tended to increase the disorder 
in Germany. 'The death of the Calvinist leader, the elector 
palatine Frederick III., in October 1576 and the accession of 
his son Louis, a prince who held Lutheran opinions, obviously 
afforded a favourable opportunity for making another attempt 
to unite the Protestants. Under the guidance of Augustus of 
Saxony a Lutheran confession of faith, the Formula cortcordiae, 
was drawn up ; but, although this was accepted by 51 princes 
and 35 towns, others—like the landgraves of Hesse and the 
cities of Madgeburg and Strassburg—refused to sign it, and thus 
it served only to emphasize the divisions among the Protestants. 
Moreover, the friendship between the Saxon and the Palatine 
hou.ses was soon destroyed; for, when the elector Louis died 
in r583, he was succeeded by a minor, his son Frederick IV., 
who was under the guardianship of his uncle John Casimir 
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(1543 >592); a prince of very marked C-alvinist sympathies and 
of some military experience. J ust before this time much unrest 
in the north-west of Germany hud been caused by the settlement 
there of a number of refugees from the Netherlands. Spreadinc 
their advanced religious yiews, these settlers were partly 
responsible for two serious outbreaks of disorder. At Abc-la 
Chapelle the Protestants, not Ijeing allowed freedom of worship 
took possession of the city in 1581. The matter came before the 
diet, which was opened at Augsburg in July 1582, but the case 
wa.s left undecided ; afterwards, however, the Reuhshofral 
declared against the insurgents, although it was not until j 1598 
that Protestant worship was abolished and the Roman Catholic 
governing body was restored. At Cologne the archbishop. 
Gebhard Truchsess von Waldburg, married and announced his 
intention of retaining his spiritual office. Had this proceeding 
passed unchallenged, the I’roteslants, among whom Gebliard 
now counted himself, would have had a majority in the electoral 
college. Ihe Roman Catholics, however, secured the deposition 
of Gebhard and the election in his stead of Ernest, bishop of 
Lidge, and wp broke out in 1583. Except John Casimir, the 
Protestant princes showed no eagerness to assist Gebhard, who 
in a short time was driven from his see, and afterwards took up 
his residence in .Strassburg, where also he instigated a rebellion 
on a small scale. Thus these quarrels terminated in victories 
for the Roman Catholics, who were successful about this time 
in restoring their faith in the bishoprics of Wurzburg, .Salzburg, 
Rambcrg, Paderborn, Minden and Osnabriick. Another dispute 
also ended in a similar way. This was the claim made h>’ the 
administrator of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, a Ilohenzollern 
prince, Joachim Frederick, afterwards elector of Brandenburg, 
to sit and vole in the imperial diet: it was not admitted, and 
the administrator retired from Augsburg, a similar fate befalling 
a similar claim made by several other administr.itors some 
years later. 

After the death of Augustus of .Saxony in February 1586 
there was another brief alliance between the Protestant parties, 
rhel‘ro- although on this occasion the lead was taken not by 
ftitaai the .Saxon, but by the Palatine prince. Less strict 
xriev- in his adherence to the tenets of Lutlicranism than 

»n«». Augustus, the new elector of .Saxony, Christian 1 ., 

fell under the influence of John Casimir. The result was that 
Protestant princes, including the three temporal electors, united 
in [ilacing their grievances before the emperor; obtaining no 
redress they met at Torgau in 1591 and oflered help to Henry 
1 \’. of I'Yance, a proceeding which was diametrically opposed to 
the past policy of Saxony. But this alliance, like its forerunner, 
was of very short duration. Christian 1 . died in 1591, and under 
Christian 11 . electoral .Saxony re-established a rigid Lutheranism 
at home and pursued a policy of moderation and neutrality 
abroad. A short time afterwards the militant party among 
the. Protestants suffered a heavy loss by the death of their 
leader, John Casimir, whose policy, however, was continued by 
his nephew and pupil, the elector Frederick IV. But neither 
desertion nor death was able to crush entirely the militant 
Protestants, among whom Christian, prince of Anhalt (15(18- 
1630), was rapidly becoming the most prominent figure. They 
made themselves very troub'esome at the diet of Regensburg 
in 1593, and also at the diet held in the same city four years 
later, putting forward various demands for greater religious 
freedom and seeking to hinder, or delay, the payment of the 
grant for the Turkish war. Moreot’er, in 1598 they jmt forward 
the theory that the vote of a majority in the diet was not binding 
upon the minority ; they took up the same position at Regens¬ 
burg in 1603, when they raised strong objections to the decisions 
of the Reichshojral and afterwards withdrew from the diet in 
a body. ITius, under Maximilian of Bavaria and Christian of 
Anhalt respectively the two great parties were gaining a better 
idea of their own needs and of each other’s aims and were 
watching vigilantly the position in the duchies of Cloves, Jiilich 
and Berg, where a dispute over the succession was impending. 
While wars and rumours of wars were disturbing the peace in 
the west of Germany the Turks were again harassing the east. 
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The war between them and the Empire, whiclutvas renewed in 
* 593 ) lasted almost|without interruption until November 1606, 
when jieace was made, the tribute long paid by the emperor 
to the sultan being abandoned. This peace was concluded not 
by Rudolph, but by his brother, the archduke Matthias, who 
, owing to the emperor's mental incapacity had just la-en declared 
liy his kinsman the head of the house of Habsburg. Rudolph 
resented this indignity very greatly,and until his death in Januaiv 
1O12 the relations between the brothers were vers- strained, but 
thi.s mainly concerns the history of Hungary and of Bohemia, 
which were sensibly affected by the fraternal discord. 

By this time, however, there were signs of substantial progress 
on the part of the great Catholic reaction, which was to have 
important consequences for Germany. Tliis was due 
mainly to the persistent zeal of the Jesuits. For a center. 
long time the Protestants had absorbed the intellectual Hciurma- 
strength of the country, but now many able scholars 
and divines among the Jesuits could hold their own with their 
antagonists. These de\'oled missionaries of the church gave 
their attention mainly to the-young, and during the reign of 
Rudolph II. they were tortunatc enough to make a deep ine 
pression upon two ))rinres, each of whom wa.s destined to iilay 
a great part in the events of his time. I’liese princes were 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and Ferdinand, archduke of 
Slyria, the former a member of the house of Wittelsbach, and 
the latter of the hou.se of Habsburg. Maximilian became |)ro- 
minent in 1(107 by executing an im|)erial mamlate against the 
free city of Donauwurth, where a religious riot had taken jilaee, 
and afterwards treating it as his own. Rendered su.spicious 
by this arbitrary act, the Protestant jirinces in ifioS formed a 
confederation known as the Evangelical Union, and in re.sponse 
the Roman Catholics, under the guidance of Maximilian, united 
in a similar confederation afterwards called the Calholii- League. 
This was founded at Munich in July 1009. As the Union was 
headed by the elector palatine of the Rhine, P’redenck 1 \'., 
who was a Calvinist, many Lutherans, among them the elector 
of Saxony, were by no means enthusiastic in its support. It 
acquired, however, immense importance througli its alliance 
with Henry ]\h of P'rance, who, like Henry 11 ,, wi.shed to profit 
1 ))' the quarrels in Germany, and who interfered in the disputed 
succession to the duchies of Clevcs and Jiilich. War seemed 
about to break out between the two confederations and their 
foreign allies over this question, but after the murder of the 
French king in May ifiio the Union did not venture to fight. 

Ferdinand was even more vigorous than Maximilian in defence 
of his religion. On assuming the government of .Styria ho set 
to work to extirpate Protestantism, which had made 
considerable progress in the Austrian arch-duchies. 

.Soon afterwards he was selected by the Habsbiirgs 
as the heir of the childless emperor Matthias, and on coming to 
'.henna after the death of that sovereign in March 1(119 found 
himself in the midst of hopeless confusion. The Bohemians 
refused to acknowledge him as their king and elected in his 
stead Frederick V., the elector palatine of the Rhine, a son-in- 
law of the English king James L, and the Hungarians and the 
Austrians were hardly less disaffected. As Ferdinand 11 ., 
however, he succeeded in obtaining the imperial crown in 
August 1619, and from that time he was dominated by a fixed 
resolve to secure the triumph of his church througliout the 
Empire, a resolve which cost Germany the Thirty Years’ War. 

He began with Bohemia. Although supported by Spain he 
could not obtain from this quarter an army sufficiently strong 
to crush the Bohemians, and for some time he remained 
powerless and inactive in Vienna. Then at the 
beginning of 1620 he came to terms with Maximilian 
of Bavaria, who, after carefully securing his own 
interests, placed the army of the League, commanded by tlie 
celebrated Tilly, at his disposal. Conditionally the Union 
promised assistance to Frederick, but he wasted several months 
and vaguely hoped that the Englij^ king would help him out 
of his embarrassments. Meanwhile Tilly advanced into Bohemia, 
and in November 1620 P'rederick’s army was utterly routed at 
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the battle of the White Hill, near Prague, ^nd the unfortunate 
elector had just time to escapw from the ki|gdom he had rashly 
undertaken to govern. Ferdinand drove to the uttermost the 
advantages of his victory. 7 'he Union t)eing destroyed and 
the bohemian revolution crushed, attention was turned to the 
hereditary land.s of the elector palatine. The Spanish troops 
and the army of the J.eague invaded the Rhenish Palatinate, 
which was defended by Frederick’s remaining adherents, Christian 
of Urunswick and Count Krast von Mansfeld, but after several 
Imttles it passed completely into the possession of the imperialists. 
Having been placed under the imperial ban Frederick became 
an exile from his inheritance, and the electorate- which he was 
declarefl to have forfeited wa.s conferred on Maximilian. 

Thus ended the first stage of the Thirty Years’ War, although 
some desultory^ fighting continued Ixitween the League and 
D»nltb uppunents. The second Iwgan in 1625 with the 
lattr- formation, after much fruitless negotiation, of a 
ttnactlm Protestant combination, which had the support of 
iiu wMr, England, although its leading member was Ctiristian 
IV., king of Denmark, who as duke of Holstein was a prince of 
the Empire, and who like other Lutherans was alarmed at the 
emperor’s surces.ses. It wa.s in this war that Europe first became 
familiar witli the great name of Wallenstein. Unable himself 
to raise and equip a strong army, and restive at his depend¬ 
ence on the l.eague, Ferdinand gladly accepted Wallenstein's 
offer to put an army into the field at no cost to him¬ 
self. After Wallenstein had beaten Maasfeld at tlie bridge 
of Dessau in April 1626, and Tilly had defeated Christian of 
Denmark at Ltltter in the succeeding August, the two generals 
united their forces. Denmark was invaded, and Wallenstein, 
now duke of Friedland, was authorised to govern the conquered 
duchies of Mecklenburg and f’omerania ; but his ambitious 
scheme of securing the whole of the south roast of the Haltic 
was thwartesd by the resistance of the city of Stralsund, which 
for five months he vainly tried to take. Denmark, however, 
was compelled to conclude peace at Liibeck in May iG2y. 

Intoxicated by success, E'erdiriand liad issued two months 
before the famou.s Edict of Restitution. 'I'liis ordered the 
restorutiun of all ecclesiastical lands which had come 
al'wi'nta ’■*'*’ Protestants since the peace 

Mill. of Passau in >552, and, as sweral archbishoprics 
and bishoprics had Iwcnme Protestant, it struck 
a tremendous blow at the emperor’s foes and stirred among 
them intense and universal opposition. A little later, yielding 
to Maximilian and his colleagues in the l.eague, Ferdinand 
dismissed Wallenstein, whoso movements had aroused their 
resentment, from his service. A more inauspicious moment 
could not have been chosen for these two serious steps, liecause 
ill the summer of iGjio (lustavus Adolphus left Sweden at the 
head of a strong army for the purpose of .sustaining the Protestant 
cause in Germany. At first this great king was coldly received 
by the Protestants, who were ignorant of hk designs and did not 
want a stranger to profit by the internal disputes of their country. 
A mistake at the outset would probably have been fatal to him-, 
but he saw the dangers of his position and moved so wanly 
that in less than a year he hod obtained the alliance of the 
elector of Saxony, a consequence of the terrible sack of Magdeburg 
by the imjierialists in May 1631 and of the devastation of the 
electorate by Tilly. He had also obtained on his own terms the 
assistance of France, and was ready to enter upon his short but 
brilliant campaign. 

Having captured Frankfort-on-Oder and forced the hesitating 
elector of Brandenburg, George William, to grant him some assist- 
f^ustavus Adolphus added the Saxon army to his 
rigatt own, and in .September 1631 he met Tilly, at the head 
auttarat of nearly the whole force of the League, at Breitenfeld, 
Adalpimt. Leipzig, where he gained a victory which placed 
North Germany entirely at his feat. So utterly had he shattered 
the emperor’s power that he could doubtless have marched 
straight to Vienna; he preferred, however, to proceed through 
central into southern Germany, while his Saxon ally, the elector 
John George, recovered Silesia and laisatia and invaded Bohemia. 


Wiiriburg and Frankfort were amortg the cities which opened 
their gates to the Swedish king as the deliverer of the Protestants ; 
several princes sought his alliance, and, making the captured 
city of Mainz his headquarters, he was busily engaged for .some 
months in resting and strengthenings his army and in negotiating 
about the future conduct of the war. Early in 1632 he led his 
troops into Ba-varia. In April he defeated Tilly at the crossing 
of the Lech, the imperialist general hein^ mortally wounded 
during this fight, and then he took possession of Augsburg and 
of Munich. Before these events Ferdinand had realized how 
serious had been his mistake in dismissing Wallenstein, and after 
some delay his agents persuaded the great general to emerge 
from his retirement. The conditions, however, upon which 
Wallenstein consented to come to the emperor’s aid were remark¬ 
ably onerous, hut Ferdinand had perforce to assent to them. 
He obtained sole command of the imperiaf armies, with the 
power of concluding treaties and of granting pardons, and 
he doubtless insisted on the withdrawal of the Edict of Restitu¬ 
tion, although this is pot absolutely certain ; in brief, the only 
limits to his jxiwer were the limits to the strength of his army. 
Having quickly assembled this, he drove the Saxons from 
Bohemia, and then marched towards Franconia, with the 
inteniion of crossing swords with his only serious rival, Gustavus 
Adolphus, who hud left Munich when he heard that thi.s foe 
had taken the field. The Swedes and their allies occupied Nurem¬ 
berg, while the imperialists fortified a great camp and hlockadod 
the city. Gustavus made an attempt to storm these fortifications, 
but he failed to make any impression on them ; he failed also 
in inducing Wallenstein to acropt battle, and he was forced to 
abandon Nuremberg and to march to the protection of Saxony. 
Wallenstein followed, and the two armies faced each other at 
Liitzen on the i6th of November 1632. Here the imperialists 
were lieaten, but the victory was even more disa.strous to the 
I’rote.s'tant cause than a d'.'feat, tor the Swedish king was among 
the slain. 

'I’he Swedes, who.se leader wa.s now the chancellor Oxenstjernu, 
were stunned by this catastrophe, but in a desultory lushiun 
they maintained tlie struggle, and in April 1633 a 
new league was formed at Heilbronn between them and 
the representatives of four of the German circles, Heiibnao 
while by a new agreement France continued to furnish aadtbt 
monetary' aid. Of this alliance Sweden was the pre- 
dominant member, but the German allies had a certain 
voice in the direction of affairs, the military command 
being divided between the .Swedish general Horn and Bernhard, 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. About this time some discontent arose 
in the allied army, and to allay this Bernhard was granted the 
bishoprics of Wurzburg and of Bamberg, with the title of duke 
of Franconia, but on the strange condition that he should hold 
the duchy as the vassal of Sweden, not as a vassal of the Empire. 
The war, thus revived, was waged principally in the valleys 
of the Danube and the Rhine, the Swedes seizing Alsace while 
Bernhard captured Regensburg. Meanwhile Wallenstein was 
again arousing the suspicions of his nominal allies. Instead of 
attacking the enemy with his accustomed vigour, he withdrew 
into Bohemia and was engaged in lengthy negotiations with the 
Saxon soldier and diplomatist, Hans Georg von Arnim (i.sfii- 
1641), his object being doubtless to come to terms with Saxony 
and Brandenburg either with or without the emperor’s consent. 
His prime object was, however, to secure for himself a great 
territorial position, possibly that of king of Bohemia, and it is 
obvious that his aims and ambitions were diametrically opposed 
to the ends desired by Ferdinand and by his Spanish and Bavarian 
allies. At length he set his troops in motion. Having gained 
some successes in the north-east of Germany he marched to 
succour the hardly pressed elector of Bavaria ; then suddenly 
abandoning this purpose he led his troops back to Bohemia and 
left Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar in ixissession of the Danube 
valley. It is not surprising that a cry, louder than ever, now 
arose for his dismissal. Ferdinand did as lie was required. 
In January 1634 he declared Wallenstein deposed from his 
command, but he was still at the head of an army when he was 
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t\\e o\ ^mg^,a\tetN*atds t\ve empeiot ¥etd\nand IW'.,' 
the imperialists retook Re^nsburg and captured Donauworth ■ 
then, aided by some Spanish troops, they gained a victory at 
Nordlingen in September 1^34, the results of which were as 
decisive and as satisfactory for tliem as the results of Breitenfeld 
had been for their foes two years before. 

The demoralization of the Swedes and their allies, which was 
a consequence of the defeat at Nordlingen, was the opportunity 
Prance Trance. Having by clever diplomacy placed gar- 
takn part risons in several places in Alsace and the Palatinate, 
la tba the king of France, or rather Cardinal Richelieu, now 
entered the field as a principal, made a definite alliance 
with Sweden at Compiigne in April 1635, and in the following 
month declared war and put four armies in motion. But the 
thoughts of many had already turned in the dinxrtion of peace, 
and in this matter John Oeorge of Saxony took the lead, signing 
in May ifi35 the important treaty of Prague with the emperor. 
The vexed and difficult ques-tion of the ownership of the ecclesi¬ 
astical lands was .settled by fixing November 1627 as the deciding 
date ; tho.se who were in possession then were to retain them 
for forty years, during which time it was hoped a satisfactorv 
arrangement would he reached. 'J'he Saxon elector gained 
some additions of territory and promised to assist P'erdinand 
to recover any lands which had been taken from him bv the 
.Swedes, or by other foes. For this purpose a united annv was 
to serve under an imperial general, and tdl leagues were to be 
dissolved. In spite ol the diplomatic efforts ol Sweden the treaty 
of Prague was accepted almost at once by the elector of Branden¬ 
burg, the duke of Wurtteml)erg and other princes, and also by 
several </i the most important of the free citie.s. It was only, in 
fact, the failure of Saxony and Sweden to come to terms which 
prevented a general peace in Germany. The Thirty Years’ 
War now took a different form. Jts original objects were almost 
forgotten and it was continued mainly to further the ambitions 
ol France, thus being a renewal of the great fight between 
the houses of Habsbiirg -and of Bourbon, and to secure for 
Sweden some recompense for the efforts which she had put 
forward. 

While the signatories of the peace of Prague were making 
ready to a.s3ist the emperor Uie only Germans on the other side 
were found in the army under Bernhard of .Saxc- 
Weimar. The final stage of the war opened with con- 
Welmar. siherable Swedi.sh succe.sses in the north of Germany, 
especially the signal victory gained by them over the 
imperialists and the Saxons at Wittstock in October 1^3(1. At 
the same time good fortune was atte.nding the operations of the 
P'ronch in the Rhinehmd, where they were aided by Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar, a satisfactory financial arrangement between 
these parties having been reached in the autumn of 1635. The 
year 1638 was an especially fortunate one for France and her 
allies, ifernhard’s capture of Rheinfelden and of Breisach gave 
them possession of the surrounding districts, but dissensions 
arose concerning the division of the spoil ; these, however, were 
stopped by the death of Bernhard in July 1639, when Fratirc 
took his army into her psy. Thus the war continued, but the 
desire for peace was growing tronger, and this wiis reflected in 
the proceedings of the diet which met at Regensburg in ifi 4 o- 
Under Count Torstenssen the Swedes defcj>,te<i the imperialists 
at Breitenfeld in 1642; three years later they gained another 
victory at Jankau and advanced almost to Vienna, and then the 
last decisive move of the war was made by tiic great French 
general, Turenne. Having been successful in the Rhineland, where 
he had captured Philippsburg and Worms, Turenne joined his 
forces to those of Sweden under Wrangd and advanced into 
Bavaria. Ravagingthe land, they compelled the elector Mswimilian 
to sign a truce and to withdraw his troops from the imperial army. 
When, however, the allied army had retired Maximilian repented 
of his action. Again he joined the emperor, but his punishment 
was swift and sure, as Turenne and Wra^l again marched into 
the electorate and defeated the Bavarians at Zusmarehaiisen, 
near Augsburg, in May 1648. A few minor operations followed, 


auA then came the 'iKlcome news cA the conclvwltm ul the treatv 
oi Westphalia. ^ 

The preliminary negotiations for peace were begun at Hamburg 
and Ctdogne before the death of the emperor Ferdinand II. in 
1637. By a treaty signed at Hamburg in December 
1641 it was agreed that peace conference.s should meet 
at Munster and at Osnabriiek in March 1642, the ptaua. 
emperor treating with Franco in the former, and with 
Sweden in the latter city. The Roman Catholic princes of the 
Umpire were to lx* represented at Miinstcr and the Protestants 
at Osnabriiek. Actually the conferences did not meet until 1645. 
when the elector of Brandenburg had made, and the elector of 
Saxony was about to make, a truce with Sweden, these two 
countries lieing withdrawn from the ravages of the war. In 
three years the many controversial qiiestiom were discussed and 
settled, and in Ortol>er 1048 the treatv of W estplialia was signed 
and the Thirty V'cars’ War was at an end. 

The Thirty Years' War settled ontxi for all the principle that 
men should not he piTsecuted lor their religious faith. It is trvic 
that the peace of VVestphalia formally recognized only BUtcte at 
the three creeds, Catholicism. Lutheranism and tbeTnirty 
Calvinism, hut .so much suffering had lieen caused 
by the interference of the state with individual con- 
\ i('tion, that toleration in the largest sense, so far as law' was 
rnneerned, w'as virtuallv txmeeded. This was the .sole advanuigi' 
gained from the war fiy tlie Protestants. The Catholics in.sisted 
at first on keeping all the eeclesiastieal lands which hud been 
taken from them Iiefore the Edict of Restitution in riie 

Protestants respinded hy demanding that the\- should lose 
nothing which they had held before i(h 8, when the war began. 
A eompromise was at last efieeted hy both parties agreeing to the 
date 1624, an arrangement whieli serureri to the Catlmlic.s their 
gains in Bohemia and the other territorie.s of the house ol 
Habshurg. The restoration of the eleetor [lalatine to part of his 
lands, and his reinslalemenl in the electoral office, were im¬ 
portant conecssions ; but on the other hand, the duke, of Bavaria 
kept the Upper J’alatinatc, the elector palatine becoming the 
eighth and junior memlicr of the electoral e/illege. 

The country suffered enormous territorial los.ses hy the war. 
Up to this time the possession of Metz, Toul and Verdun hy 
France had never been officially recognized; now 
these bishoprics were formally conceded to her. .Slie 
also received as much ol Alsaoc as belonged to Austria. 

To the .Swedes were granted Western Pomerania, with Stettin, 
and the archhislmprir of Bremen and the bishopric of Verden. 
These acquisitions, which surpassed the advantages Gustavus 
Adolphus had hoped to win, gave Sweden the command both of 
the Baltic and of the North Sea. In virtue of her German posses¬ 
sions Sweden became a member of the Empire ; but France 
obtained absolute control of her new territories. There was a 
further diminution of Germany by tint recognition of the inde¬ 
pendence of Switzerland and the United Provinces. Both liad 
long Iiecn virtually free; they now for tlie first time took the 
position of distinct nations. 

In the political constitution of Germany the pence of West¬ 
phalia did not BO much make changes as sanction those already 
effected. The whole tendency of the Reformation had 
been to relax the bonds which united the various „ptlon 
elements of the state to each other and to their head, ana tta 
It divided the nation into two hostile parties, and the political 
emperor was not able to a-ssume towards them a 
perfectly impartial position. His imperial crown im¬ 
posed upon him the neces,sit\’ of associating himself with the 
Roman Catholics ; so that the Protestants Itad a new and jxiwer- 
ful reason for looking upon him with jealousy, and trying to 
dimini.sh his authority. T'he Roman Catholics, while maintaining 
their religion, were willing enough to co-operate with them for this 
object; and Germany often .saw the strange spectacle of princes 
rallying round the emperor for the defence of the chuttffi, and at 
the same tjjge striking deadly blows at his political influence. 
The diet was a scene of perpetual quarrelling between the two 
factions, and their differences made it impossible for the imperial 
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chamber to move Iwyond the region of official routine. Thus 
Ijeforc the 'Thirty Years’ War tlie JCmpire |ia(I cirlually ceased 
to exist, (iermany having Irecome a loose confederation of princi¬ 
palities and free cities. J-’or a moment the emperor Ferdinand 
appeared to have touched the ideal of Charles V. in so far, at 
least, as it related to (iermany, hut only for a moment. The 
stars in their courses fought against him, and at the time of his 
death he saw how fur Ixtyond his power were the forces with 
which even Charles had been unable to contend. The state of 
things which actually existed the peace of Westphalia made 
legal. So nearly complete was the independence of the states 
that each received the right to form alliances with any of the 
others, or with foreign powers, nominally on condition that their 
alliances should not lx- injurious to the emperor or to the Empire. 
Any authority tjhich still lawfully belonged to the emperor was 
transferred to the diet. It alone had now the power of making 
laws, (jf concluding treaties in the name of (iermany, and of 
declaring war and re-establishing peace. No one, however, ex- 
liected that it would he of any real service. From 1663 it became 
a )xTmanent body, and was attended only by the representatives 
of the princes .and the cities ; and from that time it occupied 
itself mainly with trifles, leaving the affairs of each state to be 
looked after by its own authorities, and those of the country 
generally to such fortunes as chance should determine. 

ll would not have been strange if so shadowy an Empire had 
Ix-cn brought altogether to an end. Some slight bond of con- 
Contiiiu- was, however, necessary for defence against 

«n» common dangers ; and the Empire had existed so long, 
of the and so many great associations were connected with 
emiilre. seemed to all parties preferable to any other 

form of union. Moreover, Sweden, and other states which were 
now members of the Empire, warmly supported it ; and the 
house of Habshtirg, on which it reflected a certain splendour, 
wotild not willingly have let it die. An Austrian ruler, even 
when he spoke only in the name of Austria, derived authority 
from the fact that as emperor he represented many of the greatest 
memories of European liistorv. 

The effect of the 'Hvirty 'V'ears’ War on the national life was 
disastrous. It had not been curried on by disciplined armies, 
but by hordes of adventurers whose sole object was 
tif*. "** plunder. The cruelties they inflicted on their victims 
are almost beyond conception, llefore the war the 
population was nearly twenty millions ; after it the number 
was probably about six millions. Whole towns and villages 
were laid in ashes, and vast districts turned into deserts. 
Churches and schools were closed by hundreds, and to such 
straits were the people often reduced that cannibalism is said to 
have licen not uncommon. Industry and trade were so com¬ 
pletely jiarulysed that in 1635 the Hanseatic League was virtually 
Itroken up, because the members, once so wealthy, could not 
meet the necessary expenditure. The population was not only 
impoverished and reduced in numbers but broken in spirit. 
It lost confidence in itself, and for a time effected in polities, 
literature, art and science little that is worthy of serious 
study. 

The princes knew well how to profit by the national prostration. 
The local diets, which, as wc have seen, formed a real check 
on petty tyranny, and kept up an intimate relation 
prlBcn. l>elween the princes and their subjects, were nearly 
all destroyed. Those which remained were injurious 
rather than beneficial, since they often gave an appearance of 
lawfulness to the caprices of arbitrary sovereigns. After the 
Thirty Years’ War it became fashionable for the heirs of princi¬ 
palities to travel, and especially to spend some time at the court 
of France. Here they readily imbibed the ideas ol Louis XIV., 
and in a short time nearly every petty court in Germany was a 
feeble imitation of Versailles. Hefore the Reformation, and even 
fur some time after it, the princes were thorough Germans in 
sympathies and habits; they now began to be separated by a 
wide gulf from their people. Instead of studying the general 
welfare, they wrung from exhausted states the largest possible 
revenue to support a lavish and ridiculous expenditure. 'The 


pettiest princeling had his army, his palaces, his multitudes of 
household officers ; and most of them pampered every vulgar 
appetite without respect either to morality or to decency. Many 
nobles, whose lands had been wasted during the war, flocked to 
the little capitals to make their way by contemptible court 
services. Beneath an outward gloss of refinement these nobles 
were, as a class, coarse and selfish, and they made it their chief 
object to promote their own interests by fostering absolutist 
tendencies. Among the people there was no public opinion to 
discourage despotism ; the majority accepted their lot as 
inevitable, and tried rather to reproduce than to restrain the vices 
of their rulers. Even the churches offered little opposition to 
the excesses of persons in authority, and in many instances the 
clergy, both I’rotestant and Catholic, acquired an unenviable 
notoriety for their readiness to overlook or condone actions 
which outraged the higher sentiments of humanity. In the 
free imperial cities there was more manliness of tone than else¬ 
where, but there was little of the generous rivalry 
among the different tilasses which bad once raised them cttlu. 
to a high level of prosperity. Most of them resigned 
their liberties into the hands of oligarchies, and others allowed 
themselves to be annexed by ambitious princes. (A. W. H.*) 
Ferdinand 111 . succeeded to the throne when the fortunes 
of his house were at a low ebb, and be continued the Thirty 
Years’ War, not in the hope of re-establishing the 
Roman Catholic religion or of restoring the imperial 
authority, but of remedying as far as he could the 
havoc caused by his father’s recklessness. After the conclusion 
of peace nothing happened to make his reign memorable. His 
son Leopold I. was a man of narrow intellect and 
feeble will; yet Gerntany seldom so keenly felt the 
need of a strong emperor, for .she had during two generations to 
contend with a watchful and grasping rival. For more than a 
century it had been the policy of France to strengthen herself 
by fostering the internal dissensions of German)'. 'J'his was now 
easy, and Louis XIV. made unscrupulous use of the 
advantages his predecessors had helped to gain fur xlv’ot 
him. Germany, as a whole, could not for a long time Pniice. 
be induced to resist him. His schemes directly 
threatened the independence of the princes; but they were too 
indolent to unite against his ambition. They grudged even the 
contributions necessary for the maintenance of the frontier 
fortresses, and many of them stooped to accept the bribes he 
offered them on condition that they should remain quiet. In his 
war with the United Provinces and Spain, begun in 1672, he was 
opposed by the emjrcror as ruler of Austria, and by Frederick 
William, the elector of Brandenburg; and in 1675 the latter 
gained a splendid victory at Fchrbcllin over his allies, the .Swedes. 
At the end of the war, in 1678, by the peace of Nijmwegen, Louis 
took care that P'redcrick William should be deprived of the 
fruits of his victory, and Austria had to resign Freiburg im 
Breisgau to the French. Under the pretence that when France 
gained the Austrian lands in Alsace she also acquired a right 
to all places that had ever been united to them, Louis began a 
.series of systematic robberies of German towns and territories. 
“ Chambers of Reunion ” were appointed to give an appearance 
of legality to these proceedings, which culminated, in 1681, in 
the seizure of Strassburg. Germans of all states and ranks were 
indignant at so gross a humiliation, but even the loss of Strassburg 
did not suffice to move the diet. The emperor himself might 
probably have interfered, but Louis had provided him with 
ample employment by stirring up against him the Hungarians 
and the Turks. So complete was his hold over the majority of 
the princes that when the Turks, in 1683, surrounded Vienna, 
and appeared not unlikely to advance into the heart of Germany, 
they looked on indifferently, and allowed the emperor to be saved 
by the promptitude and courage of John Sobieski, king of Poland. 
At last, when, in 1689, on the most frivolous pretext, Louis 
poured into southern Germany armies which were guilty of 
shameful outrages, a number of princes came forward and aided 
the emperor. This time France was sternly opposed by Ae 
league of which William III. of England was the moving spirit; 
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and although at the end of the war he kept Strassburg, he had 
to give up Freiburg, Philipsburg, Breisach, and the places he 
WMTof seized because of their former connexion with 

SpMaiMb Alsace. In the war of the Spanish Succession two 
powerful princes, the elector of Bavaria and the elector 
of Cologne, joined Louis ; but as the states of the 
Empire declared war against him in 1702, the other princes, 
more or less loyally, supported the emperor and his allies. 
Leopold died during the progress of this war, but it was vigorously 
continued by his son Joseph I. 

Joseph’s brother and successor, Charles VI., also went on with 
it; and such were the blows inflicted on France by the victories 
CharltM VI Blenheim, Ramillics and Malplariuet that the war 
■ was generally expected to end in her utter discomfiture. 
But the conclusion of the treaty of Utrecht by England, in 1713, 
so limited the military power of Charles VI. that he was obliged 
to resign the claims of Austria to the Spanish throne, and to 
content himself with the Spanish Netherlands, Milan, Naples 
and Sardinia. He cared so little for Germany, as distinguished 
from Austria, that he allowed Louis to compel the diet to cede the 
imperial fortress of I,andau. At a later stage in his reign he was 
guilty of an act of even grosser selfishness : for after the war 
of the Polish succession, in which he supported the claims of 
.'Vugustus III., elector of Saxony, he yielded I-orraine to Stanislaus 
Leszczyaski, whose claims had been defended by France, and 
through whom France ultimately secured this beautiful German 
province. Having no son, Charles drew up in 1713 
sanc^on ' pragmatic sanction, which ordained that, in the 
event of an Austrian ruler being without male heirs, 
his hcreditar)' lands and titles should pass to his nearest female 
relative. The aim of his whole policy was to secure for this 
measure, which was proclaimed as a fundamental law in 1724, 
the approval of Europe : and by promises and threats he did 
at last obtain the guarantee of the states of the Empire and the 
leading European powers. 

Germany was now about to be aroused from the torpor into 
which she had been cast by the Thirty Years’ War ; but her 
awakening was duo, not to the action of the Empire, 
which was more and morn seen to be practically dead, 
but to the rivalry of two great German states, Austria 
anti Prussia. The latter had king been laying the foundations 
of her power. Brandenburg, the centre of the Prussian kingdom, 
was, ns we have seen, granted in the 15th century by the emperor 
•Sigismund to Frederick, count of Hohcnzollern. In his hands, 
and in those of his prudent successors, it became one of the most 
flourishing of the North-German principalities. At the time of 
the Reformation Albert, a member of a subordinate branch of 
the house of Hohenzollern, happened to be grand master of the 
Teutonic Order. He became a Protestant, dissolved the, order, 
and received in fief of the king of Poland the, duchy of Prussia. 
In 1611 this duchy fell by inheritance to the elector of Branden¬ 
burg, and by the treaty of Wehlau, in 1657, in the time of 
I'rederick Willuun, the Great Elector, it was declared independent 
of Poland. By skill, foresight and courage Frederick William 
managed to add largely to his territories ; and in an age of 
degenerate sovereigns he was looked upon as an almost model 
ruler. His son, Frederick, t spired to royal dignity, and in 1701, 
having obtained the emperor’s assent, was crowned king of 
Prussia. The extravagance of Frederick drained the resources 
of his state, but this was amply atoned for by the rigid economy 
of Frederick William I., who not only paid off the debts accumu¬ 
lated by his father, but amassed an enormous treasure. He so 
organized all branches of the public service that they 
Tbmaa. ^’to'Jght to a point of high efticiency, and his 

army was one of the largest, best appointed and best 
trained in Europe (see Prussia: History). He died‘in 1740, 
and within six months, when Frederick II. was on the Prussian 
throne, Maria Theresa claimed, in virtue of the pragmatic sanc¬ 
tion, the lands and hereditary titles of her father Charles VI. 

Frederick 11 ., a young, ambitious and energetic sovereign, 
longed not only to add to his dominions but to play a great 
part in European politics. His father had guaranteed the prag¬ 


matic sanction, but tu the conditions on which thj guarantee had 
been granted had fct been fulfilled by Charles VL, Frederick 
did not feel bound uy it, and revived some old claims 
of his family on certain Silesian duchies. Maria ^o*^*'**’* 
Theresa would not abate her rights, but before she 
could assert them Frederick had entered Silesia and 
made himself master of it. Meanwhile, the elector of Bavaria 
had come forward and disputed Maria Theresa’s right to the 
surrc.ssion, and the elector of Saxony had also put in a 
claim to the Austrian lands. Taking advantage of 
these disputes, France formed an alliance with the two 
electors and with the king of Prussia against Austria ; and in 
the war which followe<l the allies were at first so successful 
that the elector of Bavaria, through the influence of France, 
was crowned emperor as Charles VH. (1742-1745). Maria 
1 heresa, a woman of a noble and undaunted spirit, 
apiiealcd, with her infant son. aftenvards Joseph 11 ., v//*** 

in her arms, to the Hungarian diet, and the enthusiastic 
Magyars responded chivalrously to hi'r call. To be more at 
freedom she concluded peace with F’rederi<'k, and ceded .Silesia 
to him, although gi-eatly against her will. Saxonv also wius 
pacified anil retired from the struggle. After this Maria Theresa, 
supported bv F.ngland. made way so rapidly and so triumphantlv 
that Frederick became alarmed for his new |)osses.sions ; and 
in 1742 he onee more proclaimed war against her, 
nominally in aid of the emperor, Ch.arles Vll. I'lti- 
mately, in 1748, she was able to conclude an honourable *" 

peace at Aix-la-Chapelle ; but she had been forced, 
as before, to rid herself of F'rederick by lonfirmmg him in the 
sovereignty of the territory he had seized. 

After the death of Charles VIL, Francis, grand duke of Tuscany, 
Maria Theresa’s husband, was elected emperor. Francis 1 . 
(1745-1765), an amiable nonentity, with the instincts 
of a shopkeeper, made no pretence of discharging *'**'*" 
important imperial duties, and the tusk of ruling the hereditary 
possessions of the house of Habsburg fell wholly to the empress- 
queen. She executed it with discretion and vigour, so that 
Austria in her hands was known to be one of the most formidable 
powers in the world. Her rival, Frederick II., was, if possible, 
still more active. It did not occur to him, any more than to 
the other German sovereigns of the 18th century, to associate 
his people with him in the government of the country'; he was 
in every respect a thoroughly absolute sovereign. But he shared 
the highest ideas of the age respecting the responsibilities of a 
king, and throughout his long reign acted in the main faithfully 
ns “ the first servant of the state.” The army he always kept 
in readiness for war; hut he also encouraged peaceful arts, and 
diflused throughout his kingdom so much of liis own alert and 
aggressive spirit that the Prussians became more intelligent 
and more wealthy' than they had ever before been. Fie excited 
the admiration of the youth of Germany, and it was soon the 
fashion among the petty princes to imitate Ids methods of govern¬ 
ment. As a rule, they succeeded only in raising far larger 
armies than the taxpayers could afford to maintain. 

Maria Theresa never gave up the hope of winning back Silesia, 
and, in order to secure this object, she laid aside the jealousies 
of her house, and offered to conclude an alliance with F’rance. 
Frederick had excited the envy of surrounding sovereigns, and 
had embittered them against him by stinging sarcasms. Not 
only France, therefore, but Ru.ssia, Saxony and ultimately 
Sweden, willingly’ came to terms with Austria, and the aim of 
their union was nothing short of the partition of Prussia. 
F'rederick, gaining knowledge of the plot, turned to j-j, 5,^^ 
England, which had in the previous war helped veart’ 
Austria. At the clo.se of 1755 his offer of an alliance war, 
was acceded to; and in the following year, hoping 
by vigorously taking the initiative to prevent his ' 
enemies from united action, he invaded Saxony, and began the 
Seven Years’ War {q.v.), the result of which was to confirm 
Prussia ij^the possession of Silesia 

Prussia now took rank as one (^he leading European powers, 
and by her rise a new element was introduced into the political 
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life of Gernian>e Austria, although associated with the Eropire, 
Could no longer feel sure of her prcdominatLe, and it was inevi¬ 
table that tlte jealousies of tise two states should lead to a final 
conflict for supremacy. Kven before the Seven Years' War 
there were signs that the German people were beginning to 
tire of incessant imitation of France, for in literature they 
welcomed the early efforts of Klopstock, Wieland and I.cssing ; 
but the movement received a powerful impulse from the great 
deeds of Frederick. The natbn, as a whole, was proud of him, 
and tiegan, for the first time since the Thirty Years' War, to 
feel that it might once more assume a commanding place in the 
world. 

In 1772 the necessities of Frederick's position compelled him 
to join Russia and Austria in the deplorable partition of Poland, 
p Won gained West Prussia, exclusive of Danzig 

I^orn, and Austria acquired West Silesia. After 
this he liad to watch closely tlte movements of the 
emperor J oseph II., wlto, although an ardent admirer of Frederick, 
was anxious to restore to Austria the greatness she had partially 
lost, The younger brandi of the Wittelsbach line, whicli 
had hitherto possessed Bavaria, having died out in 
' ^ 777 , Joseph asserted daims to part of its territory. 
Frederick intervened, and although no battle was fought in the 
nominal war which followed, the emperor wa.s obliged to content 
himself with a very unimportant concession, lie made a second 
attempt in i7f<s, but Frederick again came forward. This time 
he formed a league (FiirsUitlmiKi) for the defence of the imperial 
constitution, and it was joined by the majority of tlie small 
states. The memory of tliis league was almost blotted out by 
the tremendous events which soon ab.sorlied the attention of 
Germany and the world, but it truly indicated tlio direction of 
tile political forces which were then at work iKncath the surface, 
and which long afterwards triumphed. The formation of the 
league was a distinct attempt on the part of Prussia to make 
herself the centre fur tiie national aspirations both of northern 
and of snutliern Germany. 

The French Revolution was hailed by many of the best minds 
of Germany as the opening of a new era. Among the princes 
it excited horror and alarm, and in 1792 the emrairor 
SivtSu- Lco[X)l(l II. and Frederick William II., the unworthy 
Mas. .slicce.ssor of Frederick Uie Great, met at Pillnitz, 
and agreed to support by arm.s the cause of the French 
king. A more im[X>rtant resolution was never taken. It plunged 
Furope into a conflict which cost millions of lives, and wiiich 
overthrew the entire slates system of the continent. Germany 
herself was the principal .sufferer. The structure which the 
princes had so laboriously built up crmnbled into ruins, and 
the mistakes of centuries were expiated in an agony of disaster 
and humiliation. 

The states of the Empire joined Austria and Prussia, and, 
liad there been hearty cooperation between tlie allies, they 
could scarcely have failed ol success. While Uie war was in 
progress, in lyq.t, Prussia joined Russia in the second partition 
of Poland. Austria consiclered herself overrcas;hcd, and began 
negotiations with Russia for the third and final partition, which 
was effected by the three powers in 1795. Prussia, irritated 
by the proceedings of her rival, did as little as possible in the war 
with France; and in 1795 she retired from the struggle, and 
by the treaty of Basel ceded to the French republic her possessions 
oA the left bank of the Rhine. The war was continued by 
Austria, but her power was so effectually shattered by blow 
after blow that in 1797 she was forced to conclude the peace 
of Campo Formk). Napoleon Bonaparte, to whose genius the 
triumph of France was mainly due, began separate negotiations 
with the states of the Empire at Rastadt; but, before terms 
could be agreed upon, war again began in 1799, Austria acting 
on this occasion as the ally of Great Britain and Russia. She 
was beaten, and the peace of Lun^ville added fresh humilktkms 
to those impo.<i«d upon her by the previous war. France now 
obtained the whole of the left bonk of the Rhine, the dispossessed 
princes being compensated by grants of seculariaed church 
lands and- of roediotieed imperial cities (iHojU The contempt 
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of Napoleon for the Empire was illustrated by his occupation of 
Hanover in 1803, and by bis seizure of the duke of Enghien on 
impierial territory in 1804. In 1805 Austria once more appealed 
to arms in association with Iter former allies, but in vain. By 
the peace of Presburg she acceptec^mpre disastrous terms than 
ever, and for the moment it seemed as if she could not again 
hope to rise to her former splendour. In this war sdte was 
opposed not only by France, but by Bavaria, Wiirtteraberg 
and Baden, all of which were liberally rewarded for their services, 
the rulers of the ^wo former countries being proclaimed kings. 
The degradation of Germany was completed by the formation, 
in 1806, of the Confederation of the Rhine, which was composed 
of the chief central and southern states. The welfare of the 
Empire was asserted to be its object, but a body of 
which Napoleon was the protector existed, of course, nt Holy 
for no other purpo.se than to be a menace to Austria Komaa 
and Prussia. Francis II., who had succeeded Leopold 
II. in 1792 and in iScq had proclaimed himself hereditary 
emperor of Austria, as Francis I., now resigned the imperial 
crown, and thus the Holy Roman Empire and the German 
kingdom came to an end. The various states, which had for 
centuries been virtually independent, were during the next 
few years not connected even by a nominal bond, (j. Si.) 

Frederick William III. (1797-1840) of Prussia, the successor 
of Frederick William II., had held aloof from the struggle of 
Austria with France. This attitude had l^cn dictated 
partly by his constitutional timidity, partly by the 
desire to annex Hanover, to which Austria and Russia aUm*. 
would never have assented, but which Napoleon was 
willing to concede in return for a Prussian alliance. Tlic Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine, however, was a menace to Prussia too 
serkms to be neglected; and Frederick William’s hesitations 
were suddenly ended by Napoleon’s contemptuous violation of 
Prussian territory in marching three French brigades through 
Ansbach without leave asked. The king at once concluded a 
convention witli the emperor .\lcxander 1. of Rii.ssia and declared 
war on I'rance. The campaign tliat ended in the disastrous 
battle of Jena (October 14, iSofi) followed; and the prestige 
of the Prussian arms, created by Frederick the Great, perished 
at a blow. With the aid of Russia Frederick William held out a 
while longer, but after Napoleon’s deci.sive victon' at Friedland 
(June 14,1807) the tsar came to terms with tlic French emixircr, 
sacrificing tlie interests of his ally. By the treaty of Tilsit 
(July 9) the king of Prussia was stripped of the best part of his 
dominions and more than half his subjects. 

Germany now seemed fairly in tlie grip of Napoleon. Early 
in November 1806 he had contemptuously dejiused the elector 
of Hesse and added his dominions to J erome's kingdom 
of Westphalia ; on the 21st of the same month be 
issued from Berlin the famous decree establishing the 
“ continental system,” whicli, by forbidding all trade with 
England, threatened German commerce with ruin. His triumph 
seemed complete when, on tlie nth of October 1807, Mctternich 
signed at Fontainebleau, on behalf of Austria, a convention that 
conceded all his outstanding claims, and seemed to range the 
Habsburg monarchy definitely on his side. There was, however, 
to be Oine final struggle before Napoleon's supremacy was estab¬ 
lished. The submission of Austria liad been but an expedient 
fur gaining timoj under Count Stodion’s auspices she set to 
work increasiiig and neorganuing her forces; and when it 
became clear from Napoleon’s resentment Hiat he was meditating 
fresh designs against her she declared war (1809). The campaign 
ended in the cruahtag defeat of Wagram (July 6) and the humiliat¬ 
ing treaty of peace dictated by Napoleon at the palace of .Schon- 
brunm in Vienna (October 14). Austria, shorn of her fairest 
provincee, robbed of her oversea commerce, luinkrupt and 
surrounded on all sides by the territories of the French emperor 
and his allies, seemed to exist only on sufferance, and had 
ceased to have ai^ effective authority in Germany—now 
absolutely in the power of Nafioleon, who proved this in 1810 
by annexii^ the whole of the northern coast os far as the Elb^ 
to Ills empire, 
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The very compieteness of tl»e humiliation of Germanv was 
the means of her deliverance. She had been taught self-r’cspect 
Htviviot Frederick 11., and by her great writers in literature 
Germany, and philosophy ; it was fell to be intolerable that 
m politics she should do the bidding of a foreign 
master. Among a large section of the community patriotism 
became for the first time a consufhing passion, and it was 
.stimulated by the counsels of several manlv teachers, among 
whom the first place belongs to the philosopher Fichte. The 
governments cautiously took advantage of the national move¬ 
ment to strengthen thieir position. Even in Austria, where on 
the 8th of October i8op Metternich had become mini.stcr for 
foreign affairs a:^ the dominant influence in the councils of tlic 
empire, some timely concessions were made to the various 
populations. Prussia, under the guidance of her great minister 
Stein, reorganized her entire administration. .She abolished 
serfdom, granted municipal rights to the cities, e.stabliKhed 
an admirable system of elementary and sccondarv education, 
and invited all classes to compete for civil offices; and ample 
means were provided for the approaching struggle by drastic 
military reform. Napoleon bad extracted an engagement 
that the Prussian army .should be limited lo 42,000 men. This 
was fulfilled in the letter, but in spirit .set aside, for one bodv 
of men was trained after another until the larger part of the male 
population were in a position, when a fitting opportunity should 
occur, to take up arms for their country. 

The disastrous retreat of the French from Moscow in 1812 
gave Germany the occasion she desired. In TX13 King Frederick 
William, after an agony of hc.sitation, was forced by 
Tiben- patriotic initiative of General Yon k, who concluded 
f/oB. with the Russians the convention of Tauroggen on 
his own responsibility, and by the pressure of public 
opinion supported by Queen Louise and by Ilardenberg, to enter 
into an alliance with Russia. AH now depended on the attitude 
of Austria ; ami this was for .some time doubtful. The diplomacy 
of Metternich (q.v.). untouched by the patriotic fervour which he 
disliked and distrusted, was directed solely to gaining time lo 
enable Austria to intervene with decisive effect and win for 
the Halwhurg monarchy the position it had lost. When the 
time came, after the famous interview with Napoleon at Dre.sdeii, 
and the breakdown of the abortive congress of Prague, Austria 
threw in her lot with the allies. The campaign that followed, 
after .some initial reverses, culminated in the crushing victory ot 
the allip.s at Leipzig (October 16--18, i8i_^), and was succeeded by 
the joint invasion of France, during which the German troop.s 
wreaked vengeance on the unhappy population for the wrongs 
and violences of the French rule in Germany. 

Long lieforc the issue of the M'arof Liberation had been finally 
decided, diplomacy had been at work in an endeavour to settle 
the future constitution of Germany. In this matter, as in others, 
the weakness of the Prussian government played into the hands 
of Austria. Metternich had been allowed to take the initiative 
in negotiating with the princes of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
ami the price of their adhesion to the cause of the 8llie,s had been 
the guarantee by Austria of their independent sovereignty. The 
guarantee had been willingly given ; for Metternich had no 
desire to see the creation 0' a powerful unified German empire, 
but aimed at the establishment of a loose confederation of weak 
states over which Austria, by reason of her andent imperial 
prestige and her vast non-German power, would exercise a 
dominant influence. This, then, was the view that prevailed, 
and by the treaty of Chaumont (March 1, 1814) it was decided 
that Germany should consist of a confederation of sovereign 
states. 

The new constitution of Germany, as embodied in the Final 
Act of the congres.s of Vienna (June 9, 1815) was based on this 
Tb» principle. It was the work of a special committee of 
Otrmaa the Congress, presided over by Metternich; and, 
otMttduw owing to the panic created by Napoleon’s return from 
Elba (March 5), it remained a mere sketch, the hasty 
output of a few hurried sessions, of which the elaboration was 
reserved for the future. In spite of the clamour of the mediatized 
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princes for the restoration of thdr “ Kberties,”tno attempt was 
made to reverse the^ential change.s in the territorial disposition 
of Germany made during the revolutionary epoch. Of the 
.^00 odd territorial sovereignties under the Holy ICmpire only 
30 survived, and these were readjusted on the traditional prin¬ 
ciples of “ compensations,” ” rectification of frontiers ” and 
“ lialance of power.’' The most fateful arrangements were 
naturally those that affected the two k-ading powers, Austria 
and Prussia. The latter bad made strenuous efforts, supported 
by Alexander I. of Russia, to obtain the annexation of the whole 
of Saxonv, a project which was defeated by the ojiposilion of 
Great Britain, Austria and France, an opposition which resulted 
in the secret treaty of the 3rd of January 1815 for eventual 
armed intervention. .She received, however, the northern part 
of Sa.\ony, Swedish Pomerania, Posen and tjiosc territories— 
formerly part of the kingdom of Westphalia—which constitute 
her Rhine provinces. While Prussia wa.s thu.s established on 
the Rhine, Austria, by cx('hangir>g the Netherlands for lyombardo- 
Venetia and abandoning her claims to the former Habsburg 
possessions in Swabia, definitively resigned to Prussia the task 
oi defending the western frontier of Germany, while she 
strengthened her power in the south-east by recovering from 
Bavaria, Salzburg, Vurarlljerg and Tirol. Bavaria, in her turn, 
received hack the greater part of the I’alalinate on the left bank 
of the Rhine, with a strip of territory to connect it with the main 
body of her dominions. For the rest the sovereigns of Wiirttem- 
berg and Saxony retained the title of king bestowed H|K)n them 
by Napoleon, and this title was also given lo the elector of 
Hanover; the duke.? of Weimar, Mecklenburg and Oldenburg 
became grand dukes ; and Lfiheck, Bremen, Hamburg and 
Frankfort were declared free cities. 

As the central organ of this confederation {liund) was estab¬ 
lished the federal diet (liutideatag), consisting of delegates of 
the several states. By the terms of the Final Art 
this diet hiui very wide powers for the development 
of the mutual relations of the governn'ciits in all giff, 
matters of common interest. Jt was empowered to 
arrange the fundamental laws of the confederation; to fix the 
organic institutions relating to its external, internal and military 
arrangements; to regulate the trade relations between the 
various federated stales. Moreover, by the famou.s Article 
13, which enacted that there were lo he “ as.semblies of 
estate.* ” in all the countries of the liund, the constitutional 
liberties of the German people seemed to lx? placed under its 
aegis. But the constitution of the diet from the first condemned 
its debates to sterility. In the so-called narrower assembly 
{Knf^ere Venammlunf,), for the transaction of ordinary business, 
Au.stria, Prussia, Bavaria, .Saxony, Hanover, Wurttemberg, 
Baden, llessc-Gassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Holstein and Luxemburg 
had one vote each ; while the remaining twenty-eight states 
were divided into six ruriar, of which each had but a single 
vote. In this assembly a vote of the majority decided. Questions 
of more than usual importance were, however, to be settled in 
the general assembly {PUnum) where a two-thirds majority 
was necessary to carry a resolution. In this assembly the voting 
power was somewhat differently distributed ; but the attempt 
to make it bear some proportion to the importance of the various 
states worked out so badly that Austria had only four times 
the voting power of the tiny principality of Liechtenstein. 
Finally it was laid down by Article 7 that a unanimous vote 
was necessary for changing ‘‘ fundamental laws, organic institu¬ 
tions, individual rights, or in matters of religion,” a formula 
wide enough to embrace every question of importance with 
which the diet might be called upon to deal. Austria, in virtue 
of her tradition, received the perpetual presidency of the diet. 
It was clear that in such a governing body neither Austria nor 
Prussia would be content with her constitutional position, and 
that the internal politics of Germany would resolve themselves 
into a dipkimatic duel for ascendaivy between the two powers, 
for whie^the diet would merely gerre as a convenient arena. 

In this duel the victory of Adbtria was soon declared. The 
Prussian government believed that the effective government 
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of Germany con'd only be secured by a separate understanding 
between the two great powers; and the^indiscretion of the 
Prussian plenipotentiary revealed to the diet a plan for what 
meant practically the division of Germany into Prussian and 
Austrian spheres of influence. This threw the lesser princes, 
already alarmed at the growth of Prussian military power, into 
the arms of Austria, which thus secured a permanent majority 
in the diet. To avoid any possible modification of a situation 
so satisfactory. Count Buol, the Austrian president of the diet, 
was instructed to announce that the constitution as fixed by the 
Final Act, and guaranteed by Europe, must be regarded os 
final; that it might be interpreted, but not altered 
The conception of the diet as a sort of international board of 
control, responsible in the last resort not to Germany hut to 
Europe,exactly suited Metternich’s policy,in which the interests 
of Germany were subordinate to the wider ambitions of the 
llabsburg monarchy. It was, moreover, largely justified by 
the constituent elements of the diet itself. Of the German 
states represented in it even Prussia, by the acquisition of Posen, 
had become a non-German power ; the Habsburg monarchy 
was predominantly non-German ; Hanover was attached to 
the crovm of Great Britain, Holstein to that of Denmark, Luxem¬ 
burg to that of the Netherlands. The diet, then, properly 
controlled, was capable of being converted into an effective 
instrument for furthering the policy of “ stability ” which 
Metternich sought to impose upon Europe. Its one effort to 
make its authority effective as the guardian of the wmstitution, 
in the matter of the repudiation of the Westphalian delit and of 
the sale of the domains by the elector of iles.se, was crushed 
by the indignant intervention of Austria. Henceforth its sole 
effective function was to endorse and promulgate the decrees 
of the government of Vienna. 

In this respect tlie diet fairly reflected the place of Germany 
in Europe. The constitution was the work of the powers, 
which in all matters arising out, of it constituted the 
(u«*r/en final court of appeal. The result was not wholly one- 
orcon- sided. Until the congress of Troppau in 1820 
•titutioiu. .. Jacobinism ” was still enthroned in high places 
in the person of Alexander I. of Russia, whose “ divine mission,” 
for the time, included a not wholly disinterested advocacy of the 
due carrying out of Article 13 of the Final Act, It was not 
to Russia’s interest to see Austrian influence supreme in the 
confederation. The lesser German princes, too, were quick to 
graH|) at any means to strengthen their position against the 
dominant powers, and to this end they appealed to the Liberal 
sentiment of their peoples. Not that this sentiment wa.s very 
ileep or widespread. The mass of the people, as Metternich 
rightly observed, wished for rest, not constitutions; but the 
minority of thoughtful men—professors, students, officials, 
many soldiers—resented the dashing of the hopes of German 
unity aroused by the War of Liberation, and had drunk deep 
of the revolutionary inspiration. This sentiment, since it could 
not be turned to the uses of a uniteti Germany, might be made 
to serve the purposes of particularism. Prussia, in .spite of the 
promises of Frederick William in the hour of need, remained 
without a central constitution ; all the more reason why the 
states of second rank should provide themselves with one. 
Charles Augustus, the enlightened grand duke of Weimar, set 
the example, from the best of motives. Bavaria, Baden, 
Wurttemberg and others followed, from motives less dis¬ 
interested. Much depended on the success of these experiments. 

To Metternich they were wholly unwelcome. In spite of the 
ring-fence of censors and custom-house officers, there was danger 
jMfWtr- Liberal infection spreading to Austria, with 

alet amt disintegrating results; and the pose of the tsar as 
<*• protector of German liberties was a perpetual menace. 
*tttutioa$. -pbe jeal and inexperience of German Liberals played 
into his hands. The patriotism and Pan-Germanism of the 
gymnastic societies (Tvrnvtreine) and students’ ass^iations 
\Burschmtschafi$n) expressed themselves with more noise than 
discretion; in the South-German parliaments the platitudes and 
catchwords of the Revolution were echoed. Soon, in Baden, in 


Wurttemberg, in Bavaria, the sovereigns and the chambers 
were at odds, united only in a common opposition to the central 
authority. To sovereigns whose nerves had been shattered by 
the vicissitudes of the revolutionary epoch these symptoms 
were in the highest degree alarming ; and Metternich was at 
pains to exaggerate their significance. The “ Wartburg 
festival ” of October 1818, which issued in nothing Wuiburg 
worse than the solemn burning, in imitation of Dr tntlrti, 
Martin Luther, of Kamptz’s police law, a corporal's 
cane and an uhlan’s stays, was magnified into a rebellion; drew 
down upon the grand duke of Weimar a collective protest of the 
powers; and set in motion the whole machinery of reaction. 
The murder of the dramatist Kotzebue, as an agent of this 
reaction, in the following year, by a fanatical student named 
Karl Sand, clinched the matter; it became obvious to the govern¬ 
ments that a policy of rigorous repression was necessary if a 
fresh revolution were to bt avoided. In October, after a pre¬ 
liminary meeting between Metternich and Hardenberg, in the 
course of which the latter signed a convention pledging Prussia 
to Austria’s system, a meeting of German ministers was held at 
Carlsbad, the. discussion of which issued in the famous Carlsbad 
Decrees (October 17, ] 819). These contained elaborate provisions 
for supervising the universities and muzzling the press, laying 
down that no constitution “ inconsistent with the monarchical 
principle ” should lje granted, and setting up a central com¬ 
mission at Mainz to inquire into the machinations of the great 
revolutionary secret .society which existed only in the imagina¬ 
tion of the authorities. The Carlsbad Decrees, hurried through 
the diet under Austrian pressure, excited considerable opposition 
among the lesser sovereigns, who resented the claim of the diet 
to interfere in the internal concerns of their states, and whose 
protests at Frankfort had been expunged from the records. 
The king of Wurttemberg, ever the champion of German 
” particularism,” gave expression to his feelings by issuing a 
new constitution to his kingdom, and appealed to his relative, 
the emperor Alexander, who had not yet been won over by 
Metternich to the policy of war <1 outrance against reform, and 
took this occasion to issue a fresh manifesto of his Liljeral creed. 

At the conference of ministers which met at Vienna, on the 20th 
of November, for the purpose of “ developing and completing 
the Federal Act of the congress of Vienna,” Metternich found 
himself face to face with a more formidable opposition than at 
Carlsbad. The ‘‘middle” states, headed by Wurttemberg, 
had drawn together, to form the nucleus of an inner league ol 
“ pure German .States ” against Austria and Prussia, and of 
” Liberal particularism ” against the encroachments of the diet. 
With Russia and, to a certain extent. Great Britain sympathetic, 
it was impossible to ignore their opposition. Moreover, Prusshi 
was hardly prepared to endorse a policy of greatly strengthening 
the authoritv of the diet, which might have been fatal to the 
Customs Union of which she was laying the foundation. Metter¬ 
nich realized the situation, and yielded so gracefully that he gave 
his temporary defeat the air of a victory. The result was that 
the Vienna Final Act (May 15,1820), which received the sanction 
of the diet on the 8th of June, was not unsatisfactory to the 
lesser states while doing nothing to lessen Au.strian prestige. 
This instrument merely defined more clearly the principles of 
the Federal Act of 1815. So far from enlarging the powers of 
the diet, it reaffirmed the doctrine of non-intervention; and, 
above all, it renewed the clause forbidding any fundamental 
modification of the constitution without a unanimous vote. 
On the vexed question of the interpretation of Article 13 
Metternich recognized the inexpediency of requiring the South 
German states to revise their constitutions in a reactionary sense. 
By Articles 56 and 57, however, it was laid down that constitu¬ 
tions could only be jtered by constitutional means; that the 
complete authority of the state must remain united in its head ; 
and that the sovereign could be bound to co-operate wiffi the 
estates only in the exercise of particular rights. These provisions, 
in fact, secured for Metternich all that was necessary for the 
success of his policy: the maintetmee of the status quo. So 
long as the repressive machinery instituted by the Carlsbad 
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Decrees worked smoothly, Germany was not likelv to lie troubled 
by revolutions. 

The period that followed was one, outwardly at least, of 
political sanation. The Mainz Commission, though hampered 
by the je^ousy of the governjnents (the king of Prussia refused 
to allow his subjects to be haled before it), was none the less 
effective enough in preventing all free expression of opinion ; 
while at the universities the official “ curators ” kept Liberal 
enthusiasts in order. The exuberance of the epoch of Liberation 
gave place to a dull lethargy in things political, relieved only by 
the Pliilhellenism which gave voice to the aspirations of Germany 
under the di.sguise of enthusiasm for Greece. Even the Julv 
revolution of 1830 in Paris reacted but partially and spasmodic- 
Ktrolu- Germany. In Hanover, Brunswick, Saxony and 

float of Hesse-Cassel popular movements led to the granting 
1830 . of constitutions, and in the states already constitu¬ 
tional Liberal concessions were made or promised. 
But the governments of Prussia and .-Vustria were unaffected ; 
and when the storm had died down Metternich was able, with the 
®*d of the federal diet, to resume his task of holding “ the Revolu¬ 
tion ” in check. No attempt was, indeed, made to restore the 
deposed duke of Brunswick, who by universal consent had 
richly deserved his fate ; but the elector of Hesse could reckon 
on the sympathy of the diet in his struggle with the chambers 
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with the numerous enclaves, made the effectivt enforcement 
of a high tariff inipossple. In these circumstances it was decided 
to introduce a system of comparative free trade ; raw materials 
were admitted free; a uniform import of io'‘„ was levied on 
manufactured goods, and 20on ‘’colonial wares," the tax 
being determined not by the estimated value, but by the weight 
of tile articles. It was soon realized, however, that to make 
this system complete the neighbouring states must be drawn 
into it : and a I.X'ginning was made with those which were 
enclaves in I’russian territory, of which there were no less than 
thirteen, rnder the new tariff laws light transit dues were 
imposed on goods passing through Prussia : and it was easy 
to bring pressure to bear on states completely surrounded by 
Prussian territoiy- by increasing these dues or, if need were, 
by forbidding the rransit altogether. The small^states, though 
jealous of their sovereign independence, found it impossible to 
hold out. .Schwarzburg-.Sondershausen was the first to succumb 
(i8i()); .Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (1K22), .Saxe-M'eimar and 
Anhalt-Bernburg (1823), Lippc-Dctmoid and Mccklenburg- 
Schwerin (1826) followed suit so fur as their "enclaved" 
territories were concerned ; and in 182(1 Anhalt-Dessau and 
Anhalt-(bthtn, after several years' resistance, joined the 
Prussian Custonis-Gnion. In 182K Ilesse-Cassel entered into 
a commercial treatv with Prussia. Meanwhile, alarmed at this 


(see Hk.s.si5-()asskl), and when, in 1837, King Ernest Augustus tendency, and hopeless of obtaining any general system from 


of Hanover inaugurated his reign by restoring the old illiberal 
■constitution abolished in 1831, the diet refused to interfere. 
It was left to the seven profes.sors of Giittingen to protest ; 
who, deprived of their posts, became as famous in the con¬ 
stitutional history of Germany as the seven bishops in tliat ol 
England. 

Yet tills period was hy no means sterile in developments 
destined to produce momentous results. In Prussia especially 
7* tl'fi goveniment continued active in organizing and 
Pnnioa Consolidating the heterogeneous elements introduced 
tytuai. into the monarchy by the settlement of 1815. The 
task was no ea.sy one. There was no sense of national 
unity between the Catholics of the Rhine provinces, long sub¬ 
mitted to the influence of liberal France, and the Lutheran 
squires of the mark of Brandenburg, the most stereotyped clas.s 
in Europe ; there was little in common between either and the 
Polish population of the province of Posen. The Prussian 
monarchy, the traditional champion of Protestant orthodoxy, 
found the new Catholic elements difficult to assimilate ; and 
prernuiiitory symptoms were not wanting of a revival of the 
Kcular contest between the spiritual and temporal powers which 
wa.s to culminate after the promulgation of the dogma of papal 
infallibility (1870) in the KuUurkampj. These conditions formed 
tlie excuse for the continual postponement of the promised 
Constitution. But the narrow piety of Frixlerick William 111 . 
was less calculated to promote the success of a benevolent 
despotism than the contemptuous scepticism of Frederick the 
Great, and a central parliament would have proved a safety 
valve for jarring passions which the mistaken efforts of the king 
to suppress, by means of royal decrees and military coercion, 
only served to embitter. Yet the conscientious tradition of 
Prussian officialism accomplished much in the way of administra¬ 
tive reform. 

Above all it evolved the Customs-Union (ZoUverein), which 
gradually attached the smaller states, by material interests if 
not by sympathy, to the Prussian .system, A reform 
Pnatlaa of the tariff conditions in the new Prussian monarchy 
Zoll. had been from the first a matter of urgent necessity, 
vertltt. undertaken under the auspices of Baron 

Heinrich von Bulow (1792-1846), minister in the foreign depart¬ 
ment for commerce and shipping, and Karl Georg Maassen 
(1769-1834), the minister of finance. When they took office 
there were in Prussia sixty different tariffs, with a total of nearly 
2800 classes of taxable goods: in some parts importation was 
free, or all but free; in others there was absolute prohibition, 
or duties so heavy as to amount to practical prohibition. More¬ 
over, the long and broken line of the Prussian frontier, together 


the federal diet, the " middle " states had drawn together ; by 
a treaty signed on the i8th of January 182K Mnirtteinberg and 
Bavaria formed a tariff union, which wa.s joined in the following 
year by the Hohenzollcrn principalities ; and on the 24tli of 
September 1828 was formed the so-called “Middle German 
Commercial Union " {Hamlelsveu'in) between Hanover, Hessc- 
Cassel, the .Saxon duchies, Brunswick, Nassau, the principalities 
of Reuss and Scliwarzburg, and the iree cities of Frankfort and 
Bremen, the object of which was to prevent the extension of 
the Prussian system and, above all, unv union of the northern 
Zollvcrcin with that of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. It was 
.soon, however, found that these separate systems were unwork¬ 
able ; on the 27th of Mav 1829 I’rti.ssia signed a commercial 
treaty with the southern union ; the llandelsvrrtiii was broken 
up, and one In one the lesser states joined the Prussian Customs 
Union. Finaliv, on the 22nd of March 1833, the northern and 
southern unions were amalgainated ; .Saxont- and the Thuringian 
states attached thcinselves to this union in the same year; 
and on the ist of Januarv' 1834 the German Customs- and 
(ommercial-Umon (Dculsrlier Zoll- und Handdsvertin) came 
into existence, which included for tariff purposes within a single 
frontier the greater part of Germany. Outside this, though not 
in hostility to it, Hanover, Bruaswick, Oldenburg and .‘^chaum- 
burg-Lippe formed a separate customs-union [Steuemervin) by 
treaties signed on the jst of May 1834 and the 7th of May 1836, 
and to this certain Prussian and Hessian enclaves were attached. 
.Subsequently other states, c.g. Baden and Nassau (1836), Frank¬ 
fort and Luxemburg (1842), joined the Prussian ZoUverein, to 
which certain of the members of the Steuervercin also transferred 
themselves (Bninswick and Lippe, 1842). Finally, as a counter¬ 
move to the Austrian efforts to break up the ZoUverein, the latter 
came to terms with the Steuervercin, which, on the ist of January 
1854, was absorbed in the Prussian system. Hamburg was to 
remain outside until 1883 ; but practically the whole of what 
now is Germany was thu.s included in a union in which Pru.ssia 
had a predominating influence, and U) which, when too late, 
Austria in vain sought admission.' 

Even in the earlier stages of its development the ZoUverein 
had a marked effect on the condition of the country. Its 
growth coincided with the introduction of railways, and enabled 
the nation to derive from them the full benefit; so that, in spite 
of the confusion of political powers, material prosperity increased, 
together with the consciousness of national unity and a tendency 
to look to Berlin rather than to Vienna as the centre of this 
unity. ^ 

’ The best account, in English, of 4 e development of the Zoll- 
verein is m Percy Ashley's Modern Tari§ History (London, 1904). 
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This teadenny was increased by the acfessioo to the throne 
of Prussia, in 1840, of Frederick Wiliiani IV., a prince whose 
conspicuous talents and supposed “advanced” views 
rawed the hopes of the German Liberals in the same 
/K. degree as they excited the alarm and contempt of 
Metternidi. In the end, however, the fears were more 
justified than the hopes. The reign began well, it is true, 
notably in the reversal of the narrow ecclesiastical poh'cy of 
Frederick William III. But the new king was a child of the 
romantic movement, with no real understanding of, and still 
less sympathy witli, the modern Liberal point of view. He 
cherished the idea of German unity, but could conceive of it 
only in the form of the restored Holy Empire under the house 
of Habsburg ; and so little did he understand the growing 
nationalist tenjper of his people that he seriously negotiated 
for a union of the Lutheran and Anglican churches, of which 
the sole premature offspring was the Protestant bishopric of 
Jcrusidem. 

Meanwhile the Unionist and Liberal agitation was growing 
in strer\gth, partly owing to the very efforts made to restrain 
it. The emperor Nicholas I. of Russia, kept informed by his 
j^nts of the tendencies of opinion, thought it right to warn his 
kinsman of Prussia of the approach of danger. But Frederick 
William, though the tsar’s influence over him was as great as 
over his father, refused to be convinced. He even thought the 
time opportune for finislung “ the building begun by Papa ” 
by summoning the central assembly of the diets, and wrote to 
the'tsar to this effect (December 31, 18.^5); imd he persevered 
in tliis intention in spite of the tsar's paternal remon.strunces. 
On the 13th of February 1847 '"'iw issued a patent summoning 
the united diet of Prussia. But, as Mettcrnirh had prophesied, 
this only provided an organ for giving voice to larger constitu¬ 
tional aspirations. The result was a constitutional dead-lock; 
for the diet refused to sanction loans until its “ representative ” 
character was recognized ; and the king refused to allow “ to 
come between Almighty God in heaven and this land a blotted 
parchment, to rule us with ])aragraphs, and to replace the 
ancient, sacred bond of loyalty.” On the 26th of June the diet 
was dissolved, nothing having been done but to reveal the 
widening gulf between the principle of monarchy and the growing 
forces of German Liberalism. 

The strength of these forces was revealed when the February 
revolution of 1848 in Paris gave the signal for the outbreak of 
popular movements throughout Europe. The effect of the 
revolution in Vienna, involving the fall of Aletternich (May 13) 
and fallowed by the nationalist movements in Hungary and 
Bohemia, wa.s stupendou.s in Germany. Accustomed to look to 
Austria for guidance and mateiial support, the princes every¬ 
where found themselves helpless in face of the popular damour. 
The only power which might have stemmed the tide was Prussia. 
But Frederick William’s emotional and kindly temperament 
little fitted him to use “ the mailed fi.st ” ; though the riot 
which broke out in Berlin on the isth of March was suppressed 
by the troops with but little bloodshed, the king shrank with 
horror from the thought of fighting his “ belov^ Berliners,” 
and when on the night of the 18th the fighting was renewed, 
he entered into negotiation with the insurgents, negotiations 
that resulted in the withdrawal of the troops from Berlin. The 
next day, Frederick William, with characteristic histrionic 
versatility, was heading a procession round the streets of Berlin, 
wrapped in the German tricolour, and extolling in a letter to the 
indignant tsar the consummation of “ the glorious German 
revolution.” 

The collapse of the Pnissian autocracy involved that of the 
ksser German potentates. On the 30th of March the federal 
diet hoisted the German tricokmr and authorized 
the assemWing of the German national parliament at 
" Fkankfort. Arrangements for this had already been 
made without official sanction. A number of deputies, 
belonging to different legislative assemblies, taking it upon them¬ 
selves to give voice to the national demands, bad met at Heidel¬ 
berg, and a committee appointed by them had invited all 


Germans who then were, or who had formerly been, members 
of diets, as well as some other public men, to meet at Frankfort 
for the pmpose of considering the question of national reform. 
About 500 representatives accepted tlse invitation. They con¬ 
stituted themselves a preliminar;^ parliamejit {VorparlametU), 
and at once began to provide for the election of a national 
assembly. It was decided that there should be a representative 
for every group of 50,000 inhabitants, and that the election 
should be by universal suffrage. A consideraUe party wished 
that the preliminary parliament should continue to act until 
the assembly should be formed, but this was overruled, the 
majority contenting themselves with the appointment of a 
committee of 50, whose duty it should be in the interval to guard 
the national interests. Some of those who were discontented 
with this decision retired fnjui the |weliminaty parliament, and 
a few of them, of republican sympathies, called the population 
of Upper Baden to arms. The rising was put down by the 
troops of Baden, but it did considerable injury l)y awakening 
the fears of the more moderate portion of the community. 
Great hindrances were pul in the way of the elections, but, as 
the Prussian and Austrian governments were too much occupied 
with their immediate difficulties to resist to the uttermost, the 
parliament was at last chosen, and met at Frankfort on the 
i8lh May. The old diet, without being formally dissolved 
(an omission that was to have notable consequences), broke up, 
and the national representatives had before tliem a clear field. 
'J’heir task would in any case have been one of extreme difficulty. 
The new-born sentiment of national unity disguised 
a variety of conflicting ideals, as well as deep-seated ^rms/ert 
traditional local antagonisms; the problem of con- mtnt.' 
strucling a new Germany out of .states, several of 
which, and tlwse the most jjowerful, were largely composed of 
non-German elements, was sure to lead to intemationad com¬ 
plications ; moreover, the military power of tlte monarchies had 
only been temporarily paralysed, not destroyed. Yet, had the 
pariiament acted with promptitude and discretion it might have 
Men successful. Neither Austria nor I’russia was for some 
time in a position to thwart it, and the sovereigns of the smaller 
states were too much afraid of the revolutionary elements 
manifested on all sides to oppose its wilL But the Germans 
had had no experience of free political life. Nearly every deputy 
had his own theory of the course which ought to be pursued, 
and felt sure that the country would go to ruin if it were not 
adopted. Learned professors and talkative journalists insisted 
on delivering interminable speeches and on examining in the 
light of ultimate philosophic principles every proposal laid 
before the assembly. Thus precious time was lost, violent 
antagonisms were called forth, tlie patience of the nation was 
exhausted, and the reactionary' forces were able to gather 
strengtli for once more a-sserting themselves. The very first 
important question brought out ttie weaknesses of the deputies. 
This related to the nature of the central provisional executive. 
A committee appointed to discus.s the matter suggested that 
there should be a directory of three members, appointed by the 
German governments, subject to the approval of ihe parliament, 
and ruling by means of ministers responsible to the latter 
body. This elaborate scheme found favour with a large number 
of members, but others insisted that there should be a president 
or a central committee, appointed by the parliament, while 
another party pleaded that the parliament itself should exercise 
executive as well as legislative functions. At last, after a vast 
amount of tedious and useless discussion, it was agreed that the 
parlitunent should appoint an imperial vicar {Rtuhsvcrwtser) 
who should carry on the government by means of a ministry 
selected by himself; and on the motion of Heinrich von Gagern 
the aschduke John of Austria was chosen by a large majority 
for the office. With as little delay as possible he formed an 
imperial cabinet, and there were hopes that, as his appointment 
was generally approved both by the sovereigns and the people, 
more rapid progress would be made with the great and compli¬ 
cated work in hand. Unfwtunately, however, it was necessary 
to enter upon the discussion of the fundamental laws, a subject 
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presmtmg many opportunities for the display oT rhetoric and ' 
mt^ectual ^btlety. It was soon obvious that beneath all 
varieties of individual opinion there were two bitterly hostile 
tendencies—republican and constitutionalist. These two parties 
attacked each other with constantly growing animosity, and in 
a few weeks sensible men outside the parliament gave up all hope 
of their dealing satisfactorily with the problem they had been 
appointed to solve. 

in the midst of these disputes the attention of the nation 
was occupied by a question which had arisen before the out- 
break of the revolutionary movements — the so- 
xrjg. ' cahfd/'Schleswig-Holstein question” ((/.n.). 101846 
HoUittn, Christian VIII. of Denmark had otlicially proclaimed 
_ that Schleswig and the greater part of ftoistein were 

indissolubly connected with the Danish monarchy. Tliis excited 
vchem^t opposition among the Germans, on the ground that 
Holstein, although subject to the king of Oenmaih, was a member 
of the German confederation, and that in virtue of ancient treaties 
it could not be severed from Schleswig. In 1848 the German 
parly in the duchies,headed by Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, 
rose against the Danish government. Fit-derick Vll., who had 
just .succeeded Christian VIII., put down the rchcllion, but 
J’russia, acting in the name of the confederation, despatched 
an army against the Danes, and drove them from Schleswig. 
Hie Danes, who were supported by Russia, responded by 
blockading the Baltic ports, which Germany, having no na\y, 
■was unable effectually to defend. By the mediation of Great 
Britain an armistice was concluded, and the Prussian troops 
evacuated the northern districts of Schleswig. As the Danes 
soon afterwards took possession of .Sehlc.swig again, the I’russians 
once more drove them back, hut, in view of the threatening 
attitude of the powers, Frederick William summoned up courage 
to flout the opinion of the German parliament, and on the 26th 
of Au^st, without the central government being consulted, an 
armistice of seven months was agreed upon at Malmoc. 

The full significance of this event was not at once realized. 
To indignant patriots h seemed no more than a piece of perfidy, 
Dtiputn which Prussia should he called to account by united 
la ib» Germany. The provisional government of the duchies 
Praaktart appealed from Pni.ssia to the. German regent; and 
atumUy. PVankfort parliament hotly took up its cause. A 
large majority voted an order countermanding the withdrawal 
of the Prussian troops, in spite of the protest of the ministry, 
who saw that it would be impossible t<i make it effertive. The 
ministry resigned, but no other could be found to take its place ; 
and the majority bcg.an to realize the situation. The central 
government depended ultimately on the armed support of the 
two great jiowers ; to quarrel with tho.se would be to ruin the 
constitution, or at best to play into the hands of the extreme 
revolutionists. On the 14th of September the question of the 
convention of Malmoc again came up for discussion, and was 
angrily deloated. The democrats called their adiicrcnts to arms 
against the traitors who were preparing to sell the Schlcswig- 
Holstetners. The Moderates took alarm ; they had no stomach 
for an open war with the governments; and in the end the 
convention was confirmed by a sufficient majority. The result 
was civil war in the streets < f Frankfort; two deputie.s were 
murdered; and the parliament, which could think of no better 
way of meeting the crisis than by continuing ” with imposing 
calm ” to discuss “ fundamental rights,” was only saved from 
the fury of the mbb by Prussian troops. Its existence was 
saved, but its prest^ had vanished; and the destinies of the 
German people were seen to be in the hands that held the 
sword. 

Whik these events were in progres.s, it seemed not impossible 
thart the Austrian empire would fall to pieces. Bohemia and the 
Italian states were in revolt, and the Hungarian.s 
^'^niatloa passionate eamc.stness for independence, 

to Towards the end of 1848 Vienna was completely in 

the hands of the revolutionary party, and it wm re¬ 
taken only after desperate fighting. A reactionary ministry, 
headed by Prince Schwarzenberg, was then raised to power. 


I 

and in order that a strong policy might be the mgre vigorously 
pushed forward, thej emperor Ferdinand resigned, and was 
succeeded by his nepnew, Francis Jo.seph. 

Tlie prospects of reform were not much more favourable 
in Prussia. The assembly summoned amid the revolutionary 
excitement of March met on the 22nd of May. De¬ 
mands for a constitutional system were urged with 
great force, and they would probably have been 
granted but for the opposition due to the v iolence of politicians 
out of doors. Tbe aristocratic class .saw ruin before it if the 
smallest concession were made to popular wisiics, and it soon 
recovered from the terror into which it had been jihmged at 
the outbreak of the revolution. F-xtreme antagonism was excited 
by such propo.sals as that the king should no longer be said to 
wear his crown “ by the grace of God ”; ami the animosity 
between the liberal and the conservative seetioii.s was driven to 
the highest pitch by the attack of the demoerutic majority of 
the diet on the army and the attempt to remodel it in the direct ion 
of a national militia. Matters came to a crisis at the end of 
October when the diet passed a resolution calling on the king to 
intervene in favour of the Viennese revolutionists. When, on 
the evening of the ^olh, a mob surrounded the palace, elamouring 
for the king to give effect to this resolution, I'rederick William 
lost patience, ordered General M’raiigel to occupy Berlin with 
troops, and on the 2nd of November placed Count Brandenburg, 
a scion of the royal house and a I’ru.ssian of the old school, at 
the head of a new ministry. On the pretext that fair deliberation 
was imjtossiblc in the aijiilul, the assembly was now ordered 
to rnccl in Brandenburg, while troops were eoneentialed near 
Berlin and a state of .siege was jtroelaimccl. 1 11 \ ain the assembly 
protested and continued its sittings, going even .so far as to 
forbid the jiaymcnt of taxes while it was subjected to illegal 
treatment. It was foived in the end to submit. But the di.s- 
eitssions in Brandenburg were no more successful tliati those 
in Berlin ; .and at last, on the 5th of December, the king dksolved 
the assembi)', granted a constitution about wliidi it had not 
been consulted,and gave orders tor the election of a representative 
chamber. 

Atwut the lime that the iTussiati parlitiment was thus 
created, and that the emjtcror Ferdinand resigned, the Frankfort 
parliament succeeded in formulating the fundamental The 00*$- 
iaw.s, which were duly proclaimed to be those of Ger- tlonoiihe 
many as it was now to lie constituted. The [trincijjal conetuu- 
clauses of the constitution then began to be discussed. 

By fiir the most difficult question was the relation in which 
Austria .should stand to the Germany of the futunx nicre 
was a universal wish that the Austritm Germans should be 
included in the German slate ; on the other hand, it was felt 
'hat if all the various nationalities of Austria formed a united 
monarchy, and if this monarchy as a whole were included in 
the confederation, it would necessarily overshadow Germany, 
and expose her to unnecessary external dangers. 11 was therefore 
resolved that, although a German countiy might be, under the 
same ruler as non-German lands, it could not be so joined to 
them as to form with them a single nation. Had the parliament 
adopted tills resolution at once, instead of exhausting itself by 
pedantic disquisitions on the abstract principles of jurisprudence. 
It might have hoped to triumph ; but Austria was not likely 
to submit to so severe a blow at the very time when she was 
strong enough to appoint a reactionary government, and had 
nearly re-established her authority, not only in Vienna, but in 
Bohemia and in Italy. Prince Schwarzenberg took the earliest 
opportunity to declare that the empire could not assent to any 
weakeYilng of its influence. Bitter strife now broke out in the 
parTiamettt between the Great German {Gross-Deutsch) and 
Little German {KUiu-Drulsch) parties. Two of tbc ministers 
resigned, and one of those who took their place, Heinrich von 
Gagem (y-o.), proposed that, since Austria was to lie a united 
state, rfie should not enter the confederation, but that her 
relations to Germany Should be emulated by a special act of 
union. This'of course meant that ^ssia should be at the head 
of Germany, and recommended itself to the majority of the 
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constitutional^ party. It was resisted by the Austrian members, 
who were supported by the ultramontiuis and the democrats, 
both of whom disliked Prus.sia, the firmer because of her 
Protestantism, the latter because of her bureaucratic system. 
Gagern’s proposal was, however, adopted. Immediately after¬ 
wards the question as to the character of the executive was 
raised. Some voted that a directory of princes should be ap¬ 
pointed, others that there should be a president, eligible from 
the whole German nation ; but tlie final decision was that the 
headship of the state should be offered by the parliament to 
some particular German prince, and that he should bear the 
title of German emperor. 

The whole subject was as eagerly discussed throughout the 
country as in Frankfort. Austria firmly opposed the idea of 
a united German state, insisting that the Austrian 
empicor could not consent to be subordinate to any 
other prince. She was supported by Bavaria, but on 
the other side were Prussia, Brunswick, Baden, Nassau, Mecklen¬ 
burg and various other countries, besides the Hanseatic towns. 
I'or some time Austria offered no counter scheme, but she 
ultimately proposed that there should be a directory of seven 
[jrinccs, the cliief place being held alternately by a Prussian 
and an Austrian imperial vicar. Nothing CAmc of this suggestion, 
and in due time the parliament proceeded to the second reading 
of the constitution. It was revised in a democratic sense, but 
the imperial title was maintained, and a narrow majority 
decided that it should be hereditary. Frederick William IV. 
of Prussia was then chosen emperor. 

.411 Germany awaited with anxiety the reply of Frederick 
William. It was thought not improbable that he would accept 
the honour offered him, for in the early part of his reign he 
had spoken of German unity as enthusiastically as of liberty, 
and. licsides, the opportunity was surprisingly favourable. The 
larger number of the North-German states were at least not 
unwilling to submit to the arrangement; and Austria, whose 
opposition in ordinary circumstances would have been fatal, 
was paralysed by her struggle with Hungary. Frederick 
William, however, whose instincts were far from democratic, 
refused “ to pick up a crown out of the gutter " ; and the deputa¬ 
tion which waited upon him was dismissed with the answer 
that he could not assume the imperial title without the full 
sanction of the princes and the free citie.s. 

Thi.s answer was in reality a death-blow to the hopes of German 
patriots, but the parliament affected to believe that its cau.se 
Batot appointed a committee to see 

Praaktort that the provisions of the constitution were carried 
partta- out. A vigorous agitation began in the country for 
maat. acceptance of the constitution by the governments. 

The king of Wurttemberg was forced to accede to it; and in 
Saxony, Baden and Rhenish Bavaria armed multitudes kept the 
sovereigns in terror. Prussia, which, following the example 
of Aicstria, had recalled her representatives from Frankfort, 
sent her troops to put down these risings, and on the 2jst of 
May 1849 the larger number of the deputies to the parliament 
voluntarily resigned their seats. A few republican members 
held on by it, and transferred the sittings to Stuttgart. Here 
they even elected an imperial government, but they had no longer 
any real influence, and on the i8th of June they were forcibly 
dispersed by order of the Wiirttembetg ministry. 

Although Frederick William had refused to become emperor, 
he was unwilling to miss altogether the opportunity afforded 
by the difficulties of Austria. He invited the states 
representatives to Berlin to discuss the condi- 
(/■iM. Germany; and he concluded a treaty with 

the kings of Saxony and Hanover. Two days after¬ 
wards the three allies agreed upon a constitution which was in 
many respects identical with that drawn up by the Frankfort 
parliament. The functions of the executive were, however, 
extended, the electoral law was made less democratic, and it 
was decided that, instead of an emperor, there should be merely 
a supreme chief aided by a college of princes. This constitution 
was accepted by a number of states, which assumed the name 


of the “ The Union,” and on the 20th of March 1850 a parliament 
consbting of two houses met in Erfurt. Both houses accepted 
the constitution; and, immediately after they broke up, the 
membei-s of the Union assembled in Berlin, and a provisional 
college of princes was elected. By that time, however, the 
whole situation of Germany had changed. In the autumn of 
1849 Austria had succeeded, by the help of Russia, in quelling 
the Hungarian insurrection, and she was then in no ^ 

mood to let herself be thrust aside by Prussia. 
Encouraged by her, Hanover and Saxony had severed 
themselves from the Union, and Saxony, Wurttemberg and 
Bavaria arrived at an understanding as to a wholly new constitu¬ 
tion. Afterwards all four states, with several others, accepted 
the invitation of Austria to consider the propriety of re-establish¬ 
ing the Confederation. The representatives of the states 
favourable to this proposal, i.e. Austria, Luxemburg, Denmark 
and the four kingdoms, came together in Frankfort on the 4th 
of September 1850, constituted tliemselves a Plenum of the old 
diet and refused to admit the other states except under the 
terms of the act of 1815. 

Thus the issue to which the events of about a century had 
been pointing was apparently raised ; Germany was divided 
into two hostile parties, one set of states grouping oiatarb- 
themselves around Austria, another around Prussia, aaeeia 
A difficulty which arose in Hesse-Cassel almost Htaaa- 
compelled the powers to bring their differences to the 
test of war. In this small state the liberal movement of 1848 
bad been followed by reaction, and the elector ventured to replace 
Hassenpflug, the unpopular minister who had been driven from 
power. Hassenpflug, being detested by the chamber, dissolved 
it in June 1850 ; but the new one was not less hostile, and 
refused to sanction the collection of the taxes until it had con¬ 
sidered the budget. For this offence it also was dissolved, and 
orders were issued for the raising of the taxes without its consent. 
Many officials refused to obey; the judges remained loyal to the 
constitution; and when attempts were made to solve the difficulty 
by the army, the officers instructed to act resigned in a body. 
Meanwhile, Hassenpflug had appealed to the representatives 
in Frankfort who claimed to be the restored diet, and under the 
influence of Austria they resolved to support him. Prussia, on 
the other hand, announced its determination to carry out the 
principles of the Union and to maintain the Hessian constitution. 
Austrian and Bavarian troops having entered Hesse, a Prussian 
army iinmodiately occupied Cassel, and war appeared to be 
imminent. Prussia, however, was wholly unprepared for war; 
and, when this was realized, Radowitz, the foreign minister, 
who had so far pursued a vigorous policy, retired, and was 
replaced by Mantcuffel, who, although the whole Prussian army 
was mobilized, tegan by making concessions. The Union was 
dissolved ; and after Austria had despatched an ultimatum 
formulating her demands, Baron Manteuffel met Prince 
Schwarzenberg at Olmtitz, and, by a convention signed on the 
29th of November 1850, virtually yielded everything he insisted 
upon. The difficultj’ in Hesse was to be left to the decision of 
the German governments; and as soon as possible ministerial 
conferences were to be held in Dresden, witli a view to the 
settlement of the German constitution. 

The Austrian government strove to secure the appointment 
of a stronger executive than had hitherto existed; but ihs 
proposals met with steady opposition from Prussia. 

Every Prussian .scheme was in like manner resisted ttorad' 
by Austria. Thus, from the sheer inability of the 
assembled ministers to devise a plan on which all could agree, 
Prussia and the states that had joined her in the Union were 
compelled to recognize the Frankfort diet. From the 12th of 
June 1^51 its sittings went on as if nothing had occurred since 
It was dispersed. 

This wretched fiasco was hardly less satisfactory to the 
majority of Germans than the manner in which the national 
dauns in Schleswig-Holstein were maintained. The armistice 
of Malmoe having expired in March 1849, the war with Denmark 
was resumed. A considerable army was despatched against 
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the Danes by the Frankfort government, but on the loth of | The constitution having been destroyed by tiff Bund, the 
July an armistice was signed at Berlin for six months, and 1 elector proclaimed on 4 of his own making ; but even the chamber 

a year afterwards Prussia concluded peace. The inhabitants ' ’ ' ' j .—i u 4. 

of the duchies, however, continued the war. During the inter¬ 


view at Olmiitz between Martteuflel and Schwarzenberg it was 
agreed that, like the affairs of Hcsse-Cassel, those of Schleswig- 
Holstein should be submitted to the decision of all German states, 
but that, in the meantime, Prussia and Austria should art 
together. By the intervention of Austrian troops peace was 
restored ; and when, early in 1852, the government of Denmark, 
in providing a constitution for the whole monarchy, promised 
to appoint separate ministers for .Schleswig and Holstein, and 
to do equal justice to the German and the Danish populations, 
the two powers declared themselves satisfied and the Austrian 
forces were withdrawn. The diet also, after some delay, pro¬ 
fessed to he content with this arrangement. While it was 
discussing the subject, a conference of the Kuropcan powers 
met in London, and by the, protocol of May 28, 1852, settled 
that Frederick VII. of Denmark should be .succeeded by 
I'hristian, duke of Gliicksburg, and that the duchies should 
be indissolubly united to the Danish monarchy. Austria 
and Prussia accepted the protocol, but it was not signed by 
the diet. 

In all these later events the first place had been taken by 
Austria. The temporar)' dissolution of the Z.ollvercin in 1851 
AuttriM R**''*’ opportunity of trying to extend her in- 

and the fluencc ; she demanded that a union should be formed 
Zoll- of which she should he the leading member. A congress 
vtnin. (',eriYian states, with the exception of Prussia 

and one or two states which sympathized with her, was held in 
Vienna : and it was followed by several other congresses favour¬ 
able to Austrian pretensions, Prussia, however, being here on 
strong ground, refused to give way; and not only was the 
customs union restored in accordance with her wishes, but 
Austria concluded with her in 185^^ a treaty of commerce which 
embodied some important concessions. 

Germany had now fairly entered a period which, although 
it did not last very long, was, in some respects, as humiliating 
as any in her histor)'. The popular movement, from 
ntetim '^hich great things had been hoped, had on some 
occasions almost touched its goal; and, as might have 
been expected, a reaction set in, which the princes knew how to 
turn to the fullest advantage. The Austrian government, after 
the subjection of Hungary, withdrew every concession it had 
made under pressure, anil established a thorough despotism, 
trampling upon the rights of the individual nationalities, and 
forcing all its subjects into a common political mould. In 
Prussia the parliament, summoned by the king on the 5th of 
December 1848, met early in the following year. Although 
the democrats had declined to vote, it was not conservative 
enough for the court, and not till the 31st of January 1850 was 
an understanding arrived at respecting the constitution, Ihe 
system thus established was repeatedly revised, and always 
with the. same object—to reduce to a minimum the power of the 
national representatives, and to exalt and extend that of the 
government. At the same time the ministry pcr.sccuted the 
press, and allowed hardly a w.usper of discontent to pass un¬ 
punished. The smaller states followed with alacrity in the 
steps of the two leading powers. The Liberal ministries of 1848 
were dismissed, the constitutions were changed or abolished, and 
new chambers were elected under a severely restricted suffrage. 
Had the battle been fairly fought out between the govern¬ 
ments and the people, the latter would still have triumphed; 
but the former had now, in the Frankfort diet, a mightier 
instrument than ever against freedom. IVhat it could do was 
seen too clearly from the case of Hesse-Cassel. After the settle¬ 
ment of Olmiitz, federal troops occupied that country, and 
federal execution was carried out with shameful harshness. 
Martial law was everywhere proclaimed ; officers, and all classes 
of officials who had incurred the displeasure of the government, 
were subjected to arbitrary penalties ; and such was the misery 
of the people that multitudes of them were compelled to emigrate. 


elected under the provisions of this despotic scheme could not 
tolerate his hateful tyranny, and there were incessant disputes 
between it and the government. The Bund interfered in a like 
spirit in Hanover, although with less disastrous results, after 
the accession of George V. in 1851. For the whole of Germany 
this was emphatically the period of petty despotism ; and not 
only from Hesse, but from all parts of the country there was a 
vast stream of emigration, mainly to the New World. 

'I'hc outbreak of the Crimean War profoundly nioved the 
German nation. 'I'hc sympathies of Austria were necessarily 
with the Western fiowers, and in I’russia the majoriw 
of the people took the, same side ; but the Prussian 
government, which was at this time completely under 
the control of Rus.sia, gave its moral support to the t.sar. It 
did, indeed, assent to a treaty—afterwards signed on behalf 
of the confederation—by which Prussia and Austria guaranteed 
each other, but it re.solutely opposed the mobilization of the 
confederate arnn. The Prussian people were keenly irritated 
by the cordial relations between their court and the most despotic 
power in Kurope. They felt that they were thus most unjustly 
separated from the main stream of Western jirogrcss. 

During the Crimean War the political reaction continued with 
unabated force. In Prussia the government appeared resolved 
to make up for its temporary submission to the popular will 
by the utmost \'iolence on which it could venture. A geng'al 
election tool; place in the autumn of 1855, and so harshly was 
the expression of opinion restrained that a chamber was returned 
with scarcely a single liberal clement of serious importance. 
Tlie feudalists called for a still further revision of the con.stitulioii, 
and urged that even the reforms effected by Stein should be 
undone. In Bavaria a chamber elected about the same time 
as that of Prussia was rather less docile ; but the government 
shared to the full the absolutist tendencies of the day, and 
energetically comimted the parly which stood up for law and 
the constitution. The Hanoverian government, backed by the 
Frankfort diet, was still more successful in its warfare with the 
moderate reformers whom it was pleased to treat as revolutionists; 
and in Austria the feudalists .so completely gained the upper hand 
that on the 18th of August 1855 the government signed a con¬ 
cordat, by which the state virtually submitted itself to the control 
of the church. 

The German people seemed to have lost both the power and 
the will to assert their rights; but in reality they were deeply 
dissatisfied. And it was clear to impart iid observers p^^ala 
that, in the event of any great strain upon the power and 
of the .governments, the absolutist system would Svitaat- 
lireak down. The first .symptom that the reaction 
had attained its utmost development displayed itself in Prussia, 
w'hose attention was for a time distracted from home politics 
bv a quarrel with Switzerland. The .Swiss authorities had 
imprisoned some foolish royalists of Neuchatel, in which the 
hou.se of Hohenzollem had never resigned its rights. War 
was threatened by Prussia, but when the prisoners were set free, 
the two states entered upon negotiations, and in the summer 
of 1857 King Frederick William withdrew all claims to the 
principality. 

.Soon after this, the mental condition of the king made it 
necessary that his duties should be undertaken by a substitute, 
and his brother William, the prince of Prussia, took his 
place for three months. In October 1858 the ptince 
became regent. The accession to power of the ne'n nt Pniaala. 
regent was universally recognized as involving a change 
of system. The temper of William, in contradistinction to that 
of his brother, was pre-eminently practical ; and he had the 
reputation of a brave, piously orthodox Prussian soldier. The 
nickname “ cartridge-prince ” (Kartdtschenprinz) bestowed upon 
him during the troubles of ’48 was undeserved; but he wm notori¬ 
ously opposeiFto Liberalism and,had ha followed his own instincts, 
he would have modified the constitution in a reactionarj’ sense. 
Fortunately, however, he was singularly open to conviction, 
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m njs confidence. BLsnuirck realized ihu^ in tlie struggle with 
Austria whicJi he foresaw, Prussia could only be weakened 
were she to. take up an attitude of opposition to the prevailing 
Liberal sentiment, and that to tamper with the constitution 
would not only be inexpedient, but useless, since special measures 
could always be resorted to, to meet special circumstances. The 
interests (d Prussia, he urged, had been too often sacrificed to 
abstr«:L ideas. William listened and was convinced. He not 
only lell the constitution intact, but he dismissed Manteuffel’s 
• feudal ministry and replaced it with moderate Liberals. 

I he change was more revolutionary in appearance than in 
reality. Manteuffel and his policy were associated in the regent’s 
mind with the humiliation of OimuU, and the dismissal of the 
ministry syml*olized the reversal of tills policy. William 
liehevcd with ht.s wliole soul in the unification of Germany, and 
m russia as its instrument; and, if ho doulrtcd, it was only as 
to the* how and when. Of orw thing be wus certain-— that who- 
ever iwpircd to ruW over Germany must lie prepared U> .seize 
It Getter to von Natzmer, May 20, i«49). This attitude had 
httle m common with the Liberal appeal to the voice of the people. 
Such u revolutionary foundation might lie good enough for the 
ephemeral empires of France ; the appeal of Prussia should be 
to the Ciod of battles alone. 

f^- aiiUguiiism between these con.fiicting principles was 
not long ill revealing itself. In Germany the relations between 
Pnitiia Austria and Prufisia were becoming unpleasantly 

Mif tba Strained m the question of the admission of the Hab.s^- 

to the ZoUvereiii, in that of the elector 
wmr, f L bis parliament, in that of the relation 

♦Vtr fi 1 crown of Denmark. But 

tor the outbreak of the Italun war of 1850 the struggle of 1866 
might have been antieipated. The outcome of the war increased 
the prestige of Prussia. She had anned, not with the idea 
of going to ^e aid of u German power in difUcultie.s, but in order, 
at the right moment, to cast her sword into the scale wherein 
her own uiterest.s might for the time lie. At the menace of her 
iteiuaments, concentrated on the Rhine, Napoleon had stopiied 
^ Victory ; Austria, in the eyes of German 

men, fiud been placed under an obligation to her rival: and Italy 
realized the cmuTgence of a new military power, whose interests in 
antagoniiira to Austria were identical with lier own. 

So .striking an oliject lesson was not lost on the Prussian regent, 
and he entered on a vigorous policy of reforming and strengthen- 
Mliliarr • . “Tray. General von Roon being appointed 
nforitu minister of war for this purpose. Ta the Liberal 

to the Lilieral majority in 
ertit ta Prussian diet, this was wholly objectionable. 

Pruaaia, Swcmes were under discussion for reforming the con- 

*‘*totion of the Confederation and drawing the German 

states c oser together on a Liberal liasis ; the moment seemed 

herself 

pitetinilarly zealous for the common interests, to menace the 

W^n armaments. 

When, tlterefore, on the loth of February i860, the bills necessary 

‘‘™y introduced iiUo tlie 
met, they met with so strenuous aa opposition that they had to 

monTh however, granted for fourteen 

months, and the regent took this as justifymg him in proceeding 
with his plaiw. On the ist of January 1861 the standL^f he 

wS‘?V 77 Ftoderick 

^‘"8 was face to fece with a 

constitutional ensm. 

Austria, mewwhilc, had been making the first tentative 
e^ys in constitutional concession, which culminated, in May 
i86r, la the^est^hshment at Vienna of a Reichsrat for the whole 
^pire, mcludmg Hungary. The popularity she thus | wun..H 
among ^man Liberals and Nationalists was itelped bv the 
ciwrse of events at Berlin. T^ Prussian diet of ii86a was no 
whit tracuhle, than its predecessor, but feU to attacking 
the profMswnal army and advocating the extension of the miliua 
{UmiMJfr) system; on the nth of March the king dissolved 


It m disgust, whereupon the Liberal ministry rosigimd. and was 
.suctteded by the Conservative cabinet of Prince Hohonlohe 
Rubfic opinion was now violently excited against the govern- 
ment; the new elections resulted (May 6) in the return of a yet 
larger Liberal majonty; on th« 22nd of August the aimv 
estimates were thrown out. Hohenlohe now declared himself 
m^pable of carrying on the government, and King Wilbam 
entrusted it to Otto von Bismarck. 

In chooring tliis man of iron, will as his instrument during the 
aaual crisis the king’s instinct had not betrayed him. For nine 
years I russian delegate at the diet of Frankfort, 

Lismarek was intimately acquainted with all the issues “'"***• 
of tlie German problem; with his accustomed calculated blunt- 
nes.s he had more than once openly as.serted that tliis problem 
could only be settled by Austria ceasing to influence the German 
courts and transferring “ her centre of gravity towards Buda¬ 
pest ; with eijual bluntness he told the committee on the 
T of September 1862, that Uie problem, could 

not be solved by parliamcatury decrees,” but only ‘‘ by blood 
and iron. For the supreme moment of this solution he was 
determined tliat Prussia slioulcl be fully prepared: and thi.s 
meant tluit he must defy the majority within the diet and miblic 
opinion without. Some sort of constitutional pretence was given 
to the decision of tlie government to persevere with the military 

I*; House, and of this Bismarck 

ay.aUecl himself to rai.se tlic necessary taxes without the con.scnt 
of the popular asscrnbly. He regretted the necessity for flouting 
public opinion, which he would Imve preferred to carry with him • 
m due course he would make his peace with Lilxiral sentiment' 
when success .should have jaistified his defiance of it. fJis nJans 
were singularly helped by international developments. The 
1863 came just in time to prevent a threatened 

of “ iT*" ’ • double-faced attitude 

of both France and Austria during the revolt left them isolated 
m Luropc, while Bismarck s ready assistance to Russia assured 

Meanwhile, among the German people the object lesson of Uie 

sontirnent of national 

unity. As to the prinuplc, however, on which this ,,, 
unity was to be based, the antagonism that had been 
lalal in 1840 still existed. Iho German National Oemtaa 
Lnion {Oeutscher Naiioitalverein), organized in the ""fO-- 
autumn of 1859, favoured the exclusion, of Austria and tlio 
establishment of a federation under die licgemonv of Prussia ■ 

It represented the views of the so-ealled “ Golhaer,” the political 
heirs of the rump of the f'rankfort parliament which had re¬ 
assembled at (..inha m June 1849, and supported the Prussian 
Union mkI the Erfurt parliament. To counteract this, a con¬ 
ference of fis-o hundred ” Great Germans ” assembled at Frank- 
lort and, on die zend of October 1862, founded the German 
Kcfoim Union (DeaCfcAffr Rnjvrmverem), which, consisting 
mainly of South German elements, supported the policy of 
Aiistrw and the smaller states. The consdtulional crisw m 
f ruKia however, brought both societies into line, and in 1863 
die Nation^ Union united with the Reform Union in an atteniDt 
to defeat Prussian policy in the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

this anti-Prussian feeling Austria now tried to exploit for 
her own advant^e. On the 2nd of August die emperor Francis 
Joseph proposed to King William, during a meeting rh.uKv 
at Gastem, to lay before an assembly of the German ItLut" 
princes a scheme for the reconstitution of the Bmd. ntFnai^ 
file king neither accepted nor refused ,* but, widiout ' 
waiting, for his assent, invitations were sent out to the other 
^ congress (Furslmlag) opened at 
irotiKRirt. Of the German sovereign states but four were 

Holstoin, IJppe and Prussia ; 
hut dw-absence of Prussia was felt to be fatal; the minor princes 
taust^ by reason of the balance between the two great powera, 
and oljjected as strongly to the exefosion of die one w of the other 
Confederation; an invitation to King William was 
therefore signed by all present and carried 1 :^ the kin* of Sawmy 
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in person to Berlin. Bismarck, however, threatened to resign if 
the king accepted ; and the congress had to do the best it a)uld 
without Prussian co-operation. On the ist of September it 
passed, with some sliglit modifications, the Austrian proposals for 
the reconstruction of the Bund under a supreme Directory, an 
assembly of delegates from the various parliaments, a federal 
court of appeal and periodical conferences of sovereigns. Every¬ 
thing now depended on the attitude of Prussia, and on the 22nd 
her decision was received. “ In any reform of the Bund," it ran, 
“ Prussia, equally with Austria, must have the right of vetoing 
war ; she must l>e admitted, in the matter of the presidency, to 
absolute equa.lity with Austria ; and, finally, she will yield no 
tittle of her rights save to a parliament representing the whole 
Clerman nation.” 

Prussia thus made a bid for the sympathy of the democrac>' 
at the same lime as slie declared war against the dynasties; 
and her power was revealed by the fact that Irer veto was 
sufficient to wreck a proposal seconded by Uie all but unani.mous 
vote of the German sovereigns. The Aukrian stroke had failed, 
and worse than failed, for Napoleon HI., who had been filled 
with alarm at this attempt to create on his flank an “ empire 
of 70,000/500,” saw in Prussia’s attitude no more than a deter¬ 
mination to maintain for her own ends the division and weakness 
of Germany ; and thi.s mistaken diagnosis of tlie situation 
determined his attitude during the cri,sis that followed. 

This crisis was due to the reufjening of a fresh acute phase 
of the Schleswig-Holstein question by the accession of the 
” protocol-king ” Cluristian !X. to the throire of Den- 
ScA/»»ie/jr-niark (November 15, and his adhesion to the 

Hoiataia new constitution, promulgated two days before, which 
embodied the principle of the inalienable union of 
the Elbe duchies with the Danish body politic. The 
news of this event caused vast excitement in Germany ; and 
the federal diet was supported by public opinion in its decision 
to uphold the claims of Prince Frederick of Augustenburg to the 
sucfo.ssion of tlte duchies. An agitation in Ids favour had already 
begun in Holstein and, after the promulgation of the new' 
Danish constitution, this was extended to Schleswig. On the 
24th of December Saxon and Hiinoverian troops occupied 
Holstein in the name of the German Confederation, and sup¬ 
ported by their presence and the favour of the population the 
prince of Augustenburg, as Duke Frederick ViH., assumed the 
government. 

From these proceedings Prussia and Austria held rigorously 
aloof. Both had signed the protocol of 1852, and both realized 
that, if the European powers were to be given no excuse to inter¬ 
vene, thoir attitude must be scrupulously ” correct " ; and this 
involved the recognition of King Cliristiau’.s rights in the duchies. 
On the other hand, the constitution of the 13th of November had 
been in flat contradiction to the protocol of London, which 
recognized the separate rights of the duchic.s; and if the two great 
German powers chose to make this violation of an agreement to 
which they had been parties a casus beUi, Europe would have no 
right to interfere. Prussia had begun to mobilize in November ; 
and Austria also soon realized tliat action must speedily be taken 
if the lesser German governments were not to be allowed to get 
out of hand. Russia and Grt it Britain had already protested 
against the occupation of Holstein and the support gi\'cn to 
the Augustenburg claimant; and now Beust, the Saxon minister, 
was proposmg tl»t the federal diet, which had been no party to 
the protocol, should formally recognize his claim. Bismarck, 
then, had no difficult task in persuading Austria that the time 
for action had come. A last attempt of the two powers to carry 
the cRct with them in recognizing the protocol having failed, 
they fotmally astnouneed that they would act in the matter as 
independent European powers. On tlw i6th of January 
pntiuaa ^8^4 the agreement between them wa.s signed,an article, 
uuuaa. drafted by Austria, intended to safeguard the settle¬ 
ment of 185a, being replaced at the instance of Prussia 
by aDOthes, whichi stated that the contiacting powers would 
decide only in conceirt upon the tdations of the duchies, and that 
in no ease would they determine the succession save mutual 


consent. A clause w^s also inserted provisionally recognizing 
the principle of the integrity of Denmark. 

Whatever Austria’s ulterior views may have been, Bismarck 
certainly from the first had but one aim before him. He saw 
clearly what the possession of the duchies would mean to 
Germany, tlieir vast importance for the future of German 
sea-power; already he had a vision of the great war-harl>our 
of Kiel and the. canal connecting the Baltic and the North .seas j 
and he was de.tenninecl that these should be, if not wholly 
Prussian, at least wholly under I'russian control. Annexation 
was the goal which from the licginning he kept steadily before 
his eyes {Reminiscencfs, ii. 10). As for treaties to the wntrary, 
he was to avow in his liemtntscences that these have little force 
when no longer reinforced by the interests of the contracting 
partial. His main fear was that the Danes migh^ refuse to fight 
and appeal instead to a Eiimpean congress ; and, to prevent 
tliis, he led the Copenhagen government to beliiwe that Great 
Britain liari threatened to intervene in the event of Prussia 
going to war, “ though, as a matter of fart, England did nothing 
of the kind.” This sitfiiccd to pnivokr the defiance of the Danes, 
and on the 1st of Febniary 18(14 the Anstrinn and 
Prussian troops cros.sed the Eider. The issue of a 
war lietween powers so ill-matched wius a foregone 
conclusion ; the famous rampart of the Dannewerk 
(y.o.), on which the Dani.sh defence chiefly relied, was turned, 
and after a short campaign, in which the Danes fought with 
distinguished courage, peace was eoneludeil by the treaty of 
Vienna (August i, 1864), by which Schleswig, Holstein 3 nd 
Lauenburg were ceded to .Vustria and Prussia jointly. 

The Austni-Prussian alliance had been only an interlude in the 
great drama in which the two powers were playing rival parts. 
To the other cau.ses of friction between them had been A,uatri» 
added, just Ixtforo the war, a renewed f[uarrrl as to Pruuli! 
Austria’s relation to the Zoilverein. In 1862, in fhe •mitbc 
name of the customs union, Pru.ssiii had concluded with 
France a commercial treaty, ba.sed mainly on free trade 
Iirinciples. This treaty most of the small states refused t*> sipn, 
and they were supported m their ohjeetions by Austria, which 
loudly enmplained that Prussia had given to a foreign power 
what she had denied to a sister state of the Bund. Prussia, how¬ 
ever, remained firm, and declared that, were the treaty rejected, 
she would break up the Zoilverein. After the war Bismarck 
in fact succeeded in obtaining the signature of the smaller states 
to the treaty ; and Austria, her protests having proved unavail¬ 
ing, was fain to sign a comniereial treaty with the Zoilverein, 
essentially the same as that of 1853. Treaties concluded with 
tlrcat Britain and Belgium, alxnit the same time, also tended to 
enhance Prussian prestige. 

Austria now sought in the question of the Elbe duchies an 
occasion for re-establishing her influence in Germany. The 
ambitions of Prussia were notorious, and Austria had 
no wish to see her rival still further strengthened by 
the annexation of the duchies. In this attitude .she a»»tatn. 
was sure of the support of the German princes, and of 
German public opinion, which was enthusiastically in favour of 
the Augustenburg claimant. She therefore took up the cause of 
Duke Frederick, and under her influence a small majority of the 
federal diet decided to request the two powers to invest him with 
the sovereignty of Holstein. Bismarck’s reply was to deny the 
competency of the diet to interfere ; and in the Prussian parlia¬ 
ment the minister of war moved for a special grant for the creation 
of a war-harbour at Kiel. Again.st this Austria protested, as 
having the same right as Prussia to Kiel; an angry correspond¬ 
ence followed ; but neither power was quite prepared for war, 
and on the 20th of August 1865 the convention of Gastein, to 
use Bismarck’s phrase, “ papered over the cracks.” Pending 
a settlement, Schleswig was to be occupied and administered 
by Prussia, Holstein by Austria; while Lauenburg was made 
over absolutely to Prussia in return for a moirey payment. 
This waa so far a diplomatic victory for Prussia, a,s it ignored 
entirely the’claims of the duke of At^stenburg. 

Bismarck had consented to the convention of Gastein in order 
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to gain timetto prepare the ground for .the supreme struggle 
with Austria for the hegemony of Gennan)| He had no intention 
of postponing the issue long ; for the circumstances of the two 
powers were wholly favourable to Prussia. The Prussian army 
had attained an unprecedented excellence of organization and 
discipline ; the Pru.ssian people, in spite of the parliamentary 
deadlock, were loyal and united ; while in Austria army and 
state were alike disorganized by nationalist discontent and the 
breakdown of the centralized system. But there were other 
factors to be considered. The attitude of Napoleon was dubious ; 
tile active alliance of Italy was necessary to the certainty of 
Prussian success ; and the policy of Italy depended ultimately 
upon that of Prance. Lastly, the conscience of King William, 
though since the acquisition of Lauenburg he had “ developed 
a taste for conquest,” shrank from provoking war with a German 
power. The news of the convention of Gastein, which seemed 
to re-cement the union of Germany, had been received 
tttltttde ot J^tance with clamorous indignation; and on the 
Pr»ac». 29th of August, under pressure of public opinion, the 
Prench government issued a circular note denouncing 
it os an outrage on national liberty and European law, the protest 
being backed by note of the 14th of September circulated by 
Lord John Russell on behalf of the British government. But 
Napoleon was himself little inclined to use the warlike tone 
of his people ; and Bismarck found it easy to win him over to 
his views by explaining the temporary nature of the convention, 
and by dropping hints at the famous interview at Biarritz 
(.September 30, 1865) of possible “ compensations ” to Prance 
in the event of a Prussian victory over Austria; the probability of 
a prolonged struggle in Germany between two powers apparently 
evenly matched, moreover, held out to tlie French emperor the 
prospect of his lieing able to intervene at the proper moment with 
overwhelming effect. 

Napoleon having been successfully hoodwinked, Bismarck 
turned to Italy. His previous advances had been interrupted 
Bttdeltht Gastein Convention, which seemed to the Italian 

AuMtro- government a Itetrayal of the Italian cause. Italy 
PniMta attempted to negotiate with Austria for the purchase of 
Venetia; but the offer was curtly refused by tlie 
* *" emperor Francis Joseph, and the counter-proposal of 
a commercial rapprochement was forestalled by Prussia, which 
with the aid of most of the lesser states, angered by the Ijetrayal 
of their interests by Austria at Gastein, arranged a commercial 
treaty between Italy and the Zollvercin, an act which involved 
the recognition of the Italian kingdom. The counter-stroke of 
Austria was to embarrass Prussia by allowing full play in Holstein 
to the agitation in favour of the Augustenburg claimant. To 
the protests of Prussia, Austria replied that she had a full right 
to do what she liked in the duchy, and that .she still adhered to 
the declaration of the princes, made on the 28th of May 1864, in 
favour of Duke Frederick. This “ perfidy ” removed the last 
scruples of King William ; and the Austro-Prussian alliance 
came to an end with the declaration of Bismarck that Prussia 
“must win full freedom for her own entire policy” and his 
refusal to continue the correspondence. 

War, though still postponed, was now certain ; and with this 
certainty the desire of the Italians for tiie Prussian alliance, 
now recommended by Napoleon, revived. By the 16th of March 
1866 the Austrian war preparations were so far advanced that 
Count Mensdorff thought it safe to send an ultimatum to Prussia 
and, at the same time, a circular note to the princes declaring 
that, in the event of an evasive reply, Austria would move in the 
diet for the mobilization of the federal forces. On the 24th 
Bismarck in his turn issued a circular note stating that, in view 
of the Austrian war preparations, Prussia must take measures 
for her defence ; at the same time he laid before the princes the 
outline of the Prussian scheme for the reform of the Confedera¬ 
tion, a scheme which included a national parliament to be elected 
by universal suffrage, “ as offering surer guarantees for conserva¬ 
tive action than limitations that seek to determine the majority 
beforehand." Clearly Prussia meant war, and the Italian 
government thought it safe to sign, on the 8th of April 1866, 


a treaty of alliance. By this instrument it was agreed that in 
the event of her proposals for the reform of the federal constitu¬ 
tion being rejected by the German princes, Prussia 
should declare war “ in order to give effect to her pro- 
posals,” and that, in that case, Iti^y would also declare sWmet. 
war against Austria. As a result of the war Venetia 
was to be added to Italy and an equivalent amount of territory 
in North Germany to Prussia. The agreement, however, was only 
to hold good if war broke out within three months. 

On the day after the signature of the treaty the Prussian 
project of reform was presented to the federal diet. It was, 
however, no more than a bid for the support of public 
opinion on the part of Bismarck ; for even while it was 
under discussion an angry correspondence was being lor the 
carried on between Berlin and Vienna on the question roiorm 
of armaments, and by the beginning of May both 
powers were making undisguised preparations for 
war. On the 21st of April, the very day when the discussion 
of the Prussian proposals began in the diet, Austria, alarmed 
at a threatened attack by Garibaldi on Venetia, began to mobilize 
in defiance of an agreement just arrived at with Prussia. Five 
days later, in spite of this, she sent an ultimatum to Berlin, 
demanding the continuance of the Prussian disarmament and 
an immediate settlement of the .Schleswig-Holstein question. 
The supreme issue was, however, delayed for a few weeks by the 
intervention of Napoleon, who, urged on by the loud alarm of the 
French people at the prospective aggrandizement of Prussia, 
attempted to detach Italy from the Prussian alliance by persuad¬ 
ing Austria to a cession of Venetia. The negotiations broke 
down on the refusal of Italy to throw over her ally, and Napoleon’s 
proposal of a Eurojiean congress, to reconsider the whole settle¬ 
ment under the treaties of 1815, proved equally abortive. Mean¬ 
while the preparations for war had l)cen continued, and on the 
1st of June Austria flung down the gage by declaring her intention 
of submitting the whole question of the duchies to the federal diet 
and of summoning a meeting of the Holstein estates. This was 
denounced by Bismarck in a circular note to the powers as a 
breach of the convention of Gastein and of the treaty of 
January 16, 1864, by which Austria and Prussia had agreed to 
govern the duchies in common. At the same time he handed in 
the formal protest of Prussia to the federal diet, Prussia, he 
said, would only recognize the right of a reformed federal power 
to settle the Schleswig-Holstein question, and this power must 
lie based on a German parliament, which alone could guarantee 
Prussia that any sacrifices she might make would be for the good 
of Germany and not of the dynasties. The Prussian plan of 
reform laid before the diet included the exclusion of Austria 
from the Confederation ; the creation of a federal navy ; the 
division of the supreme command of the army between Prussia 
and Bavaria; a parliament elected by manhood suffrage ; the 
regulation of the relations between the Confederation and 
Austria by a special treaty. In the event of the actual constitu¬ 
tion of the Bund being shattered by war, the German states were 
asked whether they would be prepared to join this new organiza¬ 
tion. On the gth of June Prussian troops had already marched 
into Holstein, the Austrians, with Duke Frederick, falling back 
on Altona. On the 14th the Prussian scheme of reform was laid 
before the diet, together with Austria’s counter-proposal for a 
decree of federal execution against Prussia. In the event of the 
rejection of Prussia’s motion, Bismarck had made it clear that 
Prussia would withdraw from the Confederation, and 
that in the event of her being victorious in the ensuing witbdruwM 
war those states of northern Germany that voted from ibe^ 
against her would cease to exist. In spite of this, 
the Austrian motion was carried by nine votes to six. The 
Pru-ssiah delegate at once withdrew from the diet, and on the 
following day (June 15) the Prussian troops advanced over 
the Saxon frontier. 

The war that followed, conveniently called the Seven Weeks' 
War (?.».), culminated before a month had passed, on the 3rd 
of July, in the crushing Prussian victory of Kbniggratz. The 
rapidity and overwhelming character of the Prussian success 
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ensured the triumph of Bismarck’s policy. The intervention 
which Napoleon had planned resolved itself into diplomatic 
Auttro- pourparlers of which the result was wholly insignificant; 
PruMMiMM and even before the war was ended Bismarck was 
preparing for an understanding with Austria and with 
the South German states that should minimir.e the risk 
of a French attack. By the preliminary treaty of peace signed 
at Nikolsburg on the 26th of July the great objects for which 
Prussia had fought were fully secured. Bv Article 
Pnvw.* integrity of the Austrian monarchy was pre- 

Auguttis. served, with the exception of Lombardo-Venetia; 

by Article II. Austria consented to “ a new organi/n- 
tion of Germany without the participation of the empire of 
Austria,” consented to " the closer union ” to be founded bv 
the king of Prussia to the north of the Main, and to the German 
states south of the Main entering into a union, the national 
relations of which with the North German Confederation were to 
be “ the subject of an ulterior agreement between the two 
parties ” ; by Article 111 . Austria transferred all her rights in 
Schleswig and Holstein to Pru.ssia,reserving the right of the people 
of north Schleswig to be again united to Denmark should they 
“ express a desire to be so by a vote freely given ” ; by Article 
V. the territory of Saxony was to remain intact. These Articles, 
embodying the more important terms, were, included with slight 
verbal alterations in the treaty of peace signed at Prague on the 
e^rd of August. Separate treaties of peace had been signed with 
Wiirttemberg on the 13th, with Baden on the 17 th and with 
Bavaria on the 22nd of August; treaties with Hesse-Darmstadt 
followed on the 3rd of September, with Saxe-Mciningen 
Uemcatlf October and with Saxony on the 2i.st. 

PruttiM. The other unfortunate North German states which 
had sided with Austria were left to their fate, and on 
the 20th of September King William issued a decree annexing 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau and the free city of Frankfort 
to the Prussian monarchy, and bringing them under the i'russian 
constitution. 

The return of King William to his capital had been a triumphal 
progri'ss ; and Bismarck had shared to the full the new-born 
popularity of his master. He seized the occasion Ui 
'*''th Liberal sentiment, and the bill 
tfon. of indemnity for past ministerial breaches of the 
constitution was carried in the new Prussian diet with 
enthusiasm. On the 24th of February 1867 the constituent 
diet of the confederation, elected by universal suflirage and 
the ballot, met in Berlin, and soon accepted in its essential 
features the constitution submitteil to it. It was arranged that 
the headship of the confederation should b<' hereditary, that it 
should belong to the king of Prussia, and that legislative functions 
should be exercised by a federal council {Biindesrat), repre¬ 
sentative of the various governments, and by a diet {Bundestaf') 
elected by the whole people. 

The federal parliament began at once the task of consolidating 
the new institutions. In the se.ssions of i8hg and 1870 it cstidi- 
lished a supreme tribunal of commerce, sitting in 
utmrmh Le‘P^-'K> possed a new penal code. Great iis were 
these results, they did not satisfy the aspirations 
of patriotic Germans, who, heving so suddenly and so unex¬ 
pectedly approached unity, longed that the work should be 
completed. A party called the National Liberals was formed, 
whose main object was to secure the union of South with North 
Germany, and it at once entered into peculiar relations with 
Bismarck, who, in spite of his native contempt for parliaments 
and parliamentary government, was quite prepared to make use 
of any instruments he found ready to his hand. There was, 
indeed, plentiful need for some show of concession to Liberal 
sentiment, if a union of hearts was to be established between the 
South and North Germans. Tlie states south of the Main had 
issued from the war as sovereign and independent powers, and 
they seemed in no great haste to exchange this somewhat pre¬ 
carious dignity either for a closer alliance among each other 
or with the North German Confederation. The peoples, too, 
fully shared the dislike of their rulers to the idea of a closer union 
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with North Germany. The democrats hated Friissia as “the 
land of the corporal s |tick,” and Bismarck as the very incarna¬ 
tion of her spirit. The Roman Catholics hated her as the land 
par excellence of Protestantism and free thought. Nothing but 
the most powerful common intcre.sis could have drawn the 
dissevered halve.s of Germany together. This sense of common 
interests it was Bismarck's study to create. An important 
step was taken in 1867 by the conclusion of a treaty 
with the southern states, by which it was agreed that CuMtomt 
all questions of customs should lie decided by the 
federal council and the federal diet, and that, for the 
consideration ol such questions, the southern states should send 
representatives to Berlin. In reality, however, the customs 
parliament (ZoUparlament) was of little service lievond tiie 
limits of its special activity. In the election to the goatb 
customs parliament in i8h8, Wurttemberg did not re- o»rm»a 
turn a single deputy who was favourable to the national bottmty 
cau.se ; in Bavaria the anli-iiationalists had a large 'oualoa. 
majority ; and even in Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, where the 
opposition to Prussia was less severe, a powerful minority of 
the deputies had no liking for Bismarck and his ways. Thus the 
customs parliament was kept rigidly to the objects for which it 
was founded, greatly to the disappointment of patriots who had 
not doubted that it would become an effective instrument for 
the attainment ol far larger purposes. Had the conijiletion ol 
unity depended wholly on internal causes, it certainlv would 
not have lieen soon achieved ; but other lorces, not 
altogether unexpectedly, came to Bismarck's aid. 

France had been irritated by the enormous increase 
of Prussian power, and even before the treaty of Prague was 
signed the emperor Napoleon III. indicated a wish to be 
“ compensated " with the left bank of the Rhine. This was a 
claim exactly calculated 10 play into Bismarck s hands. The 
communication of the French emperor s original proposals to 
the South German governments, whose traditional policy had 
been to depend on France to save them from the ambitions of the 
German great powers, was enough to throw them into the arras 
of Pru.ssia. The treaties of peace In tween Prussia aiul the South 
German states were accompanied b)' secret treaties of oHcnsive 
and defensive alliance, under which the supreme command in 
war was to be gi\-en to the Prussian king. A common war 
against a common enemy now appeared the surest means of 
welding the dissevered halves of Germany together, and for 
this war Bismarck steadily iirepared. There were soon plentiful 
signs of where this enemy was to be sought. On the 14th ot 
March 1867 Thiers in the P'ronch Chamber gave voice to the 
indignation of P'rance at the bungling policy that had suffered 
the aggrandizement of Prussia. The reply of Bismarck was 
to publish (March iq) the secret treaties with the South lierman 
states. VVar was now only a t|uestion of time, and the study of 
Bismarck was to bring it on at the moment most favourable 
to Germany, and by a method that should throw upon France 
the appearance of Ixiiiig the aggressor. The Kuropcan situation 
was highly favourable. France was hamiiered by the Roman 
question, which divided her own counsels while it embroiled her 
with Italy ; the Luxemburg question, arising out of her con¬ 
tinued demand for “ compensation," had only served to isolate 
her still further in Europe. P'rench patriotic feeling, suspicious, 
angry and alarmed, needed only a slight provocation to cause it 
to blaze up into an uncontrollable fever for war. 

The provocation was supplied at the right moment by the candi¬ 
dature of the prince of Hohenzollernlor the vacant crownof Spain. 
To bring the Peninsula under French influence had 
been for centuries the ambition of French statesmen; nohn- 
it was intolerable that it should fall to a “ Prussian ” *»//*« 

prince and that Prance should be threatened by 
this new power not only from the east but from the 
south. High language was used at Parks; and the French am¬ 
bassador, Count Benedetti, was instructed to demand from the 
king of Prussia the withdrawal of the Hohenzollem candidature. 
The demand "was politely but firmljt refused j and Bismarck, 
judging that the moment had come tor applying the match to 

XI. 28(1 
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the pow(ter magazine, published an “ edited ” version of the 
telegram from the king describing tlie edsode, a version which 
" without the addition of a single worn ” turned the refusal 
into an insult. The " Kms telegram ” made the con- 
tinuance of peace impossible ; on the 14th of July 
Napoleon III. signed the declaration of war ; and on 
the 2nd of August the affair of Saarbriicken opened 
the struggle which was to cause the downfall of the French and 
the creation of the (hrman empire (.see Franco-Geuman War). 
On the 18th of [anuary 1871, ten days before the capitulation 
PneUmm- '‘‘"R fri'ssia, was proclaimed 

tlaaonh0 fJerman emperor in the great hall of the palwe of 
atrmta Versailles, on the initiative of the king of iiavaria, the 
tmpin. piiwa'i-ful of the South German sovereigns, the 

traditional allu of I'rance. The cession of Alsace and the greater 
part of Lorraine, wrested two centuries Ixfforc by Louis XIV. 
from the Holy Umpire, was the heaviest jiart of tlie price tliat 
France had to pav for peace (treaty of hrankfort, May 10, 
1871). ■ (W.A.P.) 

'Hie foundation of the empire in 1871 begins a new era in the 
history of Germany. 'I'hc rivalry of the dynasties to which 
for so long the interests of the nation had Ijeon 
Thtntw sacrificed now ceased. By the treaties of Versailles 
*”71!^' kingdoms of Bavaria and Wiirttemherg, and the 
grand-duchy of Baden, as well as the southern provinces 
of the grand-duehy of Hesse, were added to the North German 
Confederation. Henceforward all the German states that had 
suTvived the struggle of 1866, with the exception of the empire 
of Austria, the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, and the principality 
of Liechtenstein, were incorporated in a permanent federal 
state under the leadership of Prussia. The revision in 1871 
made no important alterations in the constitution of 1867. 
The states retained their autonomy except in those matters 
which were expressly transfernid to the imperial authorities ; 
the princes retained their sovereignty; the king of Prussia, 
though he now took the title of German emperor, was only 
primii.i iirlrr Pori’s ; he was pre.sident of the confederation, but 
had no suzerainty over the oilier jirince.s. None the less, from 
this time tlie acts uf the state governments and parliaments 
have ceased tn have more than a local importance ; the history 
of the nation is centred in Berlin, in the Bundesrat or federal 
council, in which the interests of the individual .states are 
repre.senlcd : in the Keichstag, in which the feelings and wishes 
of the nation are expressed ; and above all, in the Prussian 
government and imperial executive. j 

The new constitution has .stood the test. The number of states 
of which the empire eon.sists has remained unaltered; * occasional 
di.spiites have been settled harmoniously in a legal 
*?**"rf manner. The siiecial rights reserved to Bavaria and 
Wiirttemherg have not proved, as was feared, a danger 
to the stability of the empire. Much apprehension 
had been caused by the establishment of a permanent committee 
for foreign affairs in the Hundesrat, over which the Bavarian 
representative was to preside ; txit the clau.se remained a dead 
letter. There is no record that the committee ever met until 
July 1900, when it was summoned to consider the situation in 
(^ina ; and on that occasion it probably formed a useful support 
to the government, and helped to still apprehension lest a too 
adventurous policy should be pursued. Another clause deter¬ 
mined that in a division in the Reichstag on any law which did 
not concern tlie whole empire, the representatives of those states 
which were not concerned should not vote. This, had it been 
retained, would have destroyed the coherence of the Reichstag 
os representative of the whole nation. It was repealed in 1873. 
The permission to maintain diplomatic missions has been equally 
harmless: most of the states have recalled all their diplomatic 
representatives; Saxony, Bavaria and Wurttemboig have, 
maintained only those at Vienna, the Vatican and at St Peters- 

■ The only formal change in that the duchy of .Lauenburg, which 
■ioce 1865 had been govoriiod by tlie king of Prussia os a wparate 
principality (liut without n s-ote in the Hundesrat), was in 1876 
mcorporatid in the Prus.ni.m province of Srhle.nwig-Holatoin. 


buig. Bavaria lias even voluntarily adopted many imperial 
laws from which it was legally exempted ; lor instance, the laws 
of settlement. 

If the states have been loyal to the em|»re, the imperial govern¬ 
ment has also respected the constilutiunal privileges of the states. 
The harmonious working of the constitution depends 
on the union of policy between the empire and Prussia, 
for it is tlie power of Prussia which gives strength to tmpin. 
the empire. This was practically secured by the fact 
that the emperor, who is king of Prussia, appoint-s the chancellor, 
and the cliancellor is generally president of the Prussian ministry 
as well as minister of foreign affairs—in his person the govern¬ 
ment of the two is identified. For twenty years the double 
office was held by Bismarck, who, supported as he was by the 
absolute confidence of the emperor, and also of the allied princes, 
held a position greater than that ever attained by any subject 
in modem Europe sia« the time of Richelieu. For ten months 
in 1873 he, indeed, resigned the office of minister-president to 
Roon ; and in the same way Caprivi, during the years 1893-1894, 
held the chancellorsliip alone; but in neither case was the 
experiment successful, and Hohcnlohe and Billow adltered to the 
older plan. .So important is the practical co-operation of the 
imperial administration and the Prussian government, tliat it has 
become customary to appoint to seats in the Prussian ministry 
the more important of the secretaries of state who administer 
imperial affairs under the cliancellor. Delbriick, head of the 
imperial chancer)', liad held this position since 1868; in 1877 
Billow, secretary of state for foreign affairs, was appointed 
Prus.sian minister, and this has become the ordiniuy practice. 
One result of this is to diminish the control which the Prussian 
parliament is able to maintain over the Prussian ministry. 

In the federal council Prussian policy nearly always prei-ails, 
for though Prussia has only seventeen votes out of fifty-eight, the 
smaller states of tlie North nearly always support her ; practically 
she controls the vote of Waldedc and since 1885 those of Bruns- 
iv'ick. A definite defeat of Prussia on an important question 
of polic)' must bring about a serious crisis; it is generally avoided 
liecause, as tlie meetings are secret, an arrangement or com¬ 
promise can lie. made. Sisraarck, knowing that nothing would 
more impede the consolidation of the empire than an outbreak 
of local patriotism, always so jealous of its rights, generally used 
his influence to avoid constitutional disputes, and discouraged 
the discussion of questions which would require an authoritative 
interpretation of the constitution. It was, however, opposition 
in the Bundesrat which obliged him to abandon his scheme for 
imperial railways, and when, in 1877, it was necessary to deter¬ 
mine the seat of the new supreme court of justice, tlie proposal 
of the government that Berlin should be chosen was out-voted 
bv thirty to twenty-eight in favour of Leipzig. On this occasion 
Bismarck accepted tlie decision, but when important interests 
were at .stake he showed himself as ready to crush opposition 
as in the older day's, as in the case of Hamburg and Bremen. 

The great personal qualities of the reigning emjierors and the 
wiilely extended family connexions of tlie house of Hohenzollern 
have enabled them to hold with ease their position as leaders 
among the ruling families. So far as is known, with one or two 
unimportant exceptions, the other princes loyally accepted their 
new position. It is only as regards the house of Brunswick 
that the older dynastic questions still have some political 
importance. 

The other princes who were dispossessed in i866 have all 
been reconciled to Prussia. The elector of Hesse and the duke 
of Nassau have formally relinquislted their claims, 

In 1883 the daughter of the duke of Augustenburg, the 
former daimant to the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
married the heir to the Prussian throne, who became William 11 . 
On the other hand, the royal family of Hanover has never ceased 
to protest against the acts by which they were deprived of theii- 
dominions. King George to the end of his days, whether in 
Austria or in France, still regarded himself as in a state of war 
with Prussia. As he had his large perMnal pro^ty to 
organize a regiment in order to regain his possessions, the missian 
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government had sequestrated that part of his income, amounting 
to 9CHT» £50,000, over which they had control, and used it as 
secret service money chiefly for controlling the press; to this 
fund the name “ Welfen-Fond ” was commonly given. After 
1870 the Hanoverian regiment,w;is disbanded, but the sequestra¬ 
tion continued. The death of the old king in 1878 made no 
difference, for his son in a letter to the king of Prussia announced 
that he assumed and maintained all his father’s rights, and that 
he did not recognize the legal validity of the acts by which he 
was, as a matter of fact, prevented from enjoying them. Hi.s 
protest was supported by a considerable number of his former 
■subjects, who formed a party in the Reichstag. The marriage 
of the duke of Cumberbind (the title by which the king called 
him.self till he could come into his possessions) with Prineesb 
Tliyra of Denmark in the same year was made the occiision of a 
great demonstration, at which a deputation of the Hanoverian 
nobility assured the duke of their continued attachment to his 
house. 

After Bismarck’s retirement the emperor attempted to bring 
about a reconciliation with the duke and the Hanoverians. His 
attention had been drawn to the bad moral effect of tlic use to 
whidi the Welfen-Fond was api>lied, and on the duke of (Cumber¬ 
land writing him a letter, in which, while maintaining his claims 
to the throne of Hanover, he recognized the empire and undertook 
not to support any enterprise against the empire or I’fussia, with 
the consent of the Prussian iiarliament the sequestration of his 
property was removed. The attitude of passive resistance is, 
however, still maintained, and has affected the position of the 
duchy of Brunswick. 

In 1884 William, duke of Brunswick, died after a reign of 
fifty-four years. The younger son of the duke who fell at 
(Juatre Bras, he had lieen called to the. throne in 1831 
to take the plac 1 of liis elder brother (’Imrles, who had 
w/ci.*" '■’*•**’ deposed. Duke Charle.s had died at Geneva in 

1873, aiul as both brothers were childle.ss the succession 
went to the duke of Cumberland as head of the younger branch 
of the house of Bninswick-I-iineburg. Duke William before his 
death had arranged thaf the government should be carried on 
bv a council of regency so long as the heir was prevented from 
artually assuming the government; at the end of a year a 
regent was to he rhosen from among the non-reigning German 
princes. He hoped in this way to save his duehy, the last 
remnant of the dominions of his hou.se, from being annexed by 
Prussia. As .soon as he died the town was occupied by the 
Prussian troops already stationed therein ; the duke of t,umber- 
land published a patent proclaiming his succession ; the council 
of state, however, declared, in agreement with the Bundesrat, 
that the relations in which he stood to the kingdom of Prussia 
were inconsistent with the alliances on which the empire was 
based, and that therefore he could not assume the government. 
'Phe claim of the duke of Cambridge as the only male heir of full 
age was referred to the Bundesrat, but the duke refused to bring 
it lvifore that body, and after a year the Brunswick government 
elected as regent Prince Albert of Ilohenzollem, to hold office 
so long as the true heir was prevented from entering on his rights. 
f)n the death of Prince Alltert in September icjoh, the Brunswick 
diet petitioned the Bundesrat o allow the youngest son of the 
duke of Cumberland to succeed to the duchy on renouncing his 
personal claims to the crown of Hanover. This was refused, 
and on the sSth of May 1007 Duke John Alliert of Mecklenburg- 
.Schwerin was elected regent by the diet. V'nder the regency of 
Prince Albert, Brunswick, which had hitherto st^dily opposed 
all attempts to assimilate and subordinate its institutions to 
those of Prussia, though it rcUined formal independence, was 
brought into very close dependence upon Prussia, as is the case 
with all the other northern states. In them tlic armies arc 
incorporated in the Prussian army ; the railways arc generally 
merged in the Prussian system; indirect taxation, post office, 
and nearly the whole of the judicial arrangements are 
’*'*“*^ impenal. None, however, has yet imitated the prince of 

Waldedc. who in 1867, at the wish of his own subjects, transferred 
the adminffftration of his principality to Prussia. The local estates 


still incet, and the principality still ionns a separate administra¬ 
tive district, but it is mtini^pid by a director appointed by Prussia. 
The chief reason for tnis act was that the state could not meet 
the obligations laid upon it under the new system, and the re¬ 
sponsibility for any drfeit now rests with Prussia. 

A curious difficulty, a relic of an older state of society, arose 
in the princip^tv of Lippe, in consequence of the extinction 
of the elder ruling line and a dispute as to the succession 
(see Lippe). Some political importance attached to 
the case, for it was not impossible that similar difficulties might 
occur elsewhere, and the open support given by the emperor 
to the prince of Scliautnburg-Lippe, who had marrictl his sister, 
caused apprehension of Prussian aggression. 

A much more seriou.s question of principle arose from the 
jieculiar circumstances of Mecklenburg. The grand-duchies, 
whicJi, though divided betweei two lines of the ducal 7-4, 
house, had a common constitution, were the only habarg 
stale in Germany in which the parliatm-nt still took the emtua- 
form of a meeting of the e.states—the nobility and the 
cities—and had not been altered by a written constitution. 
Repeated attempts of the grand-dukes to bring aliout u reform 
were stopped by the opposition of tlic Rittcrschaft. Biifling, 
one of the Mecklenburg representatives in the Kcichstag, there¬ 
fore proposed to add to the imperial constitution a daiesc that 
in ever)' state of the confederation there, should be a parliu- 
mentar)’ assembly. I'his was supported by all the Liberal party 
andcarriedrepeatedly; of course it was rejected by the fiunde.srat, 
for It would have established tlie principle that the constitutiBn 
of each .state could be revised by the imperial authorities, which 
would have completely destroyed their indepemlenec. It is 
noticeable that in tSqq when this motion was introduced it was 
lost; a striking instance of the decay of I.ibcralism. 

The public political history of (iermany naturally centres 
around the debate.s in the RcidisUg, and also those in tlic 
i’russian narliament. fn the I'russian parliament pabUe 
arc discussed que.5tions of education, local government, attain 1 
religion and direct taxation, and thuiigh of course it peiiuaai 
is only concerned with I'russiaji affairs, J’rus.sia is so 
large a part of Germany that its dteisinns have a national import¬ 
ance. A very large number of the memltcrs of the Rcichslt^ 
and nf the Prussian piarliiunenl sit in Ixdh, anti the parties in 
the two are nearly identical. In fact, the political parties in 
the Reichstag are generally directly descended from the older 
Prussian piarties. 

The first place belongs to the Conservatives, who for twenty 
years had been the support of the Prussian government. The 
jiarty of the feudal aristocracy in North tierrnany, they 
were strongest in tlie agricultural districts east of the 
Kibe ; predominantly Prussian in origin and in feeling, 
they had grtat mfluence at court and in tJie army, and desired 
to maintain the influence of the orthodox f-utheran Church. To 
them Bismarck had origitudly lielonged, but the estrangement 
begun in iStt constantly increased for the next ten yeai^. 
A considerable number of the [mrty had, however, seceded in 
j8f)7 and formed a new union, to which was given tlte name of 
the Deuliche Krichspartei (in the Prussian House they were c^Icd 
the Ftei Constrvativen). These did not include any prominent 
parliameiiter)’ leaders, hut many of the most important ministers 
and officials, including Moltke and some of the great nobles. 
They were essentially a government party, and took no part in 
the attacks on Bismarck, which came from the more extreme 
Conservative.s, the party of the Krtuzttiiung. 

The events of 1866 hod brought about a similar division 
amMig the Progressives. A large section, including the most 
important leaders, determined to support Bismarck 
in bis national policy and to subordinate to this, utjiau. 
though not to surrender, the struggle after constitu¬ 
tional development. Under the name of NaiiomU-Liberal-Parici 
they became in numbers as in ability the strongest party both m 
Prussia and the empire. Essentially a German, not a Prussian, 
party, they saere joined by the Nadaiialists from the annexed 
provinces of Hanover and Hesse 1 in 1871 they were greatly 
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strengthened* by the addition of the National representatives 
from the southern states ; out of fourte^ representatives from 
Itaden twelve belonged to them, seventeen out of eighteen 
Wiirttemberger, and a laigc majority of the Bavarians. It was 
on their support that Bismarck depended in building up the 
institutions of the empire. The remainder of the Progressives, 
the Forlschrittspartei, maintained their protest against the 
militar)’ and monarchical elements in the state; they voted 
against the constitution in 1867 on the ground that it did not 
provide sufficient guarantees for popular liberty, and in 1871 
against the treaty with Bavaria because it left too much inde¬ 
pendence to that state. Their influence was strongest in Berlin, 
and in the towns of East Prussia ; they have always remained 
characteristically ITussian. 

These great [Jarties were spread over the whole of Germany, 
and represented the great divisions of political thought. To 
them must be added otherr. which were more local, as the Volks- 
parh'i or People’s party in Wurttemberg, which kept alive the 
evlreme democratic principles of 1848, but was opposed to 
Socialism. They had been opposed to Prussian supremacy, and 
in'1870 for the time completely lost their influence, though they 
were to regain it in later years. 

Of great importance was the new party of the Centre. Till 
the > ear 1863 there had Ijeen a small party of Catholics in the 
I'ru.ssian parliament who received the name of the 
Vhntn. Centrum, from the part of the chamber in which they 
sat. They had diminished during the years of conflict 
affd dtsuppeared in 1866. In December 1870 it was determined 
to found a new party which, while not avowedly Catholic, 
practically consisted entirely of Catholics. The programme 
required the support of a Christian-Consers'ative tendency ; 
it seas to defend positive and historical law against Liberalism, 
and the rights of the individual states against tlie central power, 
They were especially to maintain the Christian character of the 
schools. Fifty-four memheis of the Prussian parliament at once 
joined the new party, and in the elections for the Reichstag in 
1871 they won sixty scats. Their strength lay in Westphalia 
and on the Rhine, in Bavaria and the Polish provinces of Prussia. 
The close connexion with the Poles, the principle of federalism 
which theymaintnined.the support given to them by the Bavarian 
“ patriots," their protest against the “ revolution from above " 
as rejiresented equally by the annexation of Mano\-er and the 
abolition of the papal temporal power, threw them into strong 
op[)osition to the prevailing opinion, an opposition which re¬ 
ceived its expre.ssion when Hermann von Mallincrodt (1821- 
1R74L the most respected of their parliamentary leaders, declared 
that “justice was not present at the birth of the empire.” For 
this reason they were generally .spoken of by the Nationalist 
parlies as Reicksfeindluk. 

This term may be more properly applied to those who still 
refuse to recognize the legality of the acts by which the empire 
was founded. Of these the most important were the so-called 
Ciuelphs (Keljen), described by themselves ns the Hannoverisehe 
Rechtspartei, members of the old Hanoverian nobility who repre¬ 
sented the rural districts of Hanover and still regarded the 
deposed King George V. and, after his death, the duke of Cumlicr- 
land as their lawful sovereign. In the elections of 1808 they still 
returned nine members to the Reichstag, but in those of 1903 
their representation had sunk to six, and in 1907 it had practi¬ 
cally disappeared. A similar shrinkage has been displayed in the 
case of the protesting AIsace-Lorrainers, who returned only two 
deputies in 1907. A pleasant concession to Hanoverian feeling 
was made in 1899, when the emperor ordered that the Hanoverian 
regiments in the Prussian army should be allowed to assume 
the names and so continue the traditions of the Hanoverian 
army which was disbanded in 1866. 

The government has also not succeeded in reconciling to the 
empire the alien races which have been incorporated in the 
kingdom of Pru.ssia. From the Polish districts of 
West Prussia, Posen and Silesia a-number of repre¬ 
sentatives have continued to be sent to Berlin to protest against 
their incorporation in the empire. Bismarck, influenced by the 


older Prussian traditions, always adopted towards them an atti¬ 
tude of uncompromising opposition. The growth of the Polish 
population has caused much anxiety ; supported by the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Polish language has advanced, especially in 
Silesia, and this is only part of tije general tendency, so marked 
throughout central Europe, for the Slavs to gain ground upon the 
I'eutons. The Prussian government lias attempted to prevent 
thi.s by special legislation and severe administrative measures. 
Thus in 1885 and 1886 large numbers of Austrian and Russian 
Poles who had settled in these provinces were expelled. Wind- 
thorst thereupon raised the question in the Reichstag, but the 
Prussian government refused to take any notice of the inter¬ 
polation on the ground that there was no right in the constitution 
for the impend authority to take cognizance of acts of the 
Prussian government. In the Prussian parliament Bismarck 
introduced a law taking out of the hands of the local authorities 
the whole administration of the schools and giving them to the 
central authority, so as to prevent instruction being given in 
Polish. A further law authorized the Prussian government to 
s|)end £5,000,000 in purchasing estates from Polish families 
and settling German colonists on the land. The commission, 
which was appointed for the purpose, during the next ten years 
bought land to the amount of about 200,000 acres and on it 
settled more than 2000 German peasants. This policy has not, 
however, produced the intended effect; for the Poles founded 
a society to protect their own interests, and have often managed 
to profit by the artificial value given to their property. It has 
merely caused great bitterness among the Polish peasants, and 
the effect on the population is also counteracted by the fact that 
the laige proprietors in purely German districts continue to 
import Polish labourers to work on their estates. 

In the general change of policy that followed after the retire¬ 
ment of Bismarck an attempt was made by the emperor to con¬ 
ciliate the Poles. Concessions were, made to them in the matter 
of schools, and in 1891 a Pole, Florian von .Slablew.ski (1841- 
190&), who had taken a prominent part in the Kulturkampf, 
was accepted by the Prussian government as archbishop of Posen- 
Gnesen. A moderate party arose among the Poles which 
accepted their position as Prussian subjects, gave up all hopc.s 
of an immediate restoration of Polish independence, and limited 
their demands to that free exercise of the religion and language 
of their country which was enjoyed by the Poles in Austria. 
They supported government bills in the Reichstag, and won 
the commendation of the emperor. Unfortunately, for reasons 
which arc not apparent, the Prussian government did not 
continue a course of conciliation ; in 1901 administrative edicts 
still further limited the use of the Polish language; even religious 
instruction was to be given in German, and an old royal ordinance 
of 1817 was made the pretext for forbidding private instruction 
in Polish. 

All these efforts have been in vain. The children in the schools 
became the martyrs of Polish nationality. Religious instruction 
continued to be given to them in German, and when they refused 
to onsts'er questions which they did not understand, they were 
kept in and flogged. In 1906, os a protest, the school children 
to the number of 100,000 struck throughout Prussian Poland ; 
and, as a result of a pastoral issued by the archbishop, Polish 
parents withdrew their children from religious instruction in the 
schools. The government responded by fining and imprisoning 
the parents. The efforts of the government were not confined 
to the forcible Germanization of the children. Polish newspapers 
were confiscated and their editors imprisoned, fines were imposed 
for holding Polish meetings, and peasants were forbidden to 
build houses on their own land. The country gentlemen could 
not have a garden party without the presence of a commissar)- 
of police. 

The climax, however, was reached in 1907 when Prince Biilow, 
on the 26th of November, introduced into the Prussian parlia¬ 
ment a bill to arm the German Colonization Committee in Posen 
with powers of compulsory expropriation. He pointed out that 
though the commission had acquired 815,000 acres of land and 
settled upon it some 100,000 German colonists, nearly 250,000 
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acres more had passed from German into Polish hands. He pro¬ 
posed, therefore, to set aside a credit of £17,500,000 for this 
purpose. On the 26th of February iqo8 the discussion on this 
bill was continued. Count Arnim defending it on the ground that 
‘‘ conciliation had failed and otiier measures must now be tried 1 " 
The Poles were aiming at raising their standard of civilization 
and learning and thus padually expelling the Germans, and this, 
together with the rapid growth of the Poli.sh population, con¬ 
stituted a grave danger. Tliese arguments were reinforced by an 
appeal of Prince Billow to the traditions of Bismarck, and in 
spite of a strenuous and weighty opposition, the bill with certain 
modifications passed by 143 votes to in in the Upper House, 
and was accepted by the Lower House on the 13th of March. 
A bill forbidding the use of any language but German at public 
meetings, except by special permission of the police, had been 
laid before the Reichstag in 1907 by Prince Billow at the same 
time as he had introduced the ICxpropriation Bill into the Prussian 
parliament. The bill, with certain drastic amendments limiting 
its scope, pa.ssed the House on the 8th of April by a majority of 
200 to 179. This law gave increased freedom in the matter of 
the right of association and public meeting; but in the case of 
the Poles it was applied with such rigidity that, in order to evade 
it they held “ mute ” public meetings, resolutions being written 
up in J’olish on a blackboard and passed by show of hands, 
without a word being said.' 

Compared with the Polish question, that of the Danes in North 
.Schleswig is of minor importance ; they number less than 150,000, 
D«ne< there is not among them, as among the Poles, 

the constant encroachment along an extended line of 
frontier ; there is also no religious question involved. These 
Danish subjects of Germany have elected one member to the 
Reichstag, whose duty is to demand that they should be handed 
over to Denmark. Up to the year 1878 they could appeal to 
the treaty of Prague ; one clause in it determined that the 
inhabitants of selected districts should be allowed to vote 
whether they should be Danish or German. This wa.s inserted 
merely to please Napoleon ; after his fidl there was no one to 
demand its execution. In 1878, when the 'J'riple Alliance was 
concluded, Bi.smarck. in answer to the Guclphic demonstration 
at Copenhagen, arranged with Austria, the other party to the 
treaty of Prague, that the clause .should lapse. .Since then the 
Prussian government, by prohibiting the use of Danish in the 
schools and public <ifiiccs, and by the expulsion from the countr>' 
of the numerous Danish optants who had returned to .Schleswig, 
has used the customary means for compelling all subjects of the 
king to become German in language and feeling.-’ 

The attempt to reconcile the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine 
to their condition proved equally difficult. The provinces had 
been placed under the immediate rule of the emperor 
LMra/a*. cliancellor, who was minister for them ; laws 

were to be passed by the Reichstag. In accordance 
with the treaty of Frankfort, the inhabitants were permitted to 
choose between French and German nationality, but all who 
chose the former had to leave the country ; before the 1st of 
October 1872, the final day, some 50,000 had done so. ]n 1874, 
for the first time, the provinces were enabled to elect members for 
the Reichstag ; they used the 1 rivilegc to send fifteen Elsasser, 
who, after delivering a formal protest against the annexation, 
retired from the House; they joined no party, and took little 
part in the proceedings except on important occasions to vote 
against the government. The same spirit was shown in the 
elections for local purposes. It seemed to be the sign of a change 
when a new party, the Autonomisten, arose, who demanded as 
a practical concession that the dictatorship of the chancellor 
should cease and local self-government be granted. To some 
extent this was done in 1879 ; a resident governor or Sdlthaller 
was appointed, and a local representative assembly, which was 
consulted as to new laws. All the efforts of Field marshal 

' See Atinual liegisler (1908), pp. 289 ct seq. 

’ The whole que.stion is exhaustively treated from the Danish point 
ot view in La Question de Slesvig (Copenhagen, 1906), a collective 
work edited by F, de jessens. 


Edwin von Mante.uflel, the first governor, to win She confidence 
of the people failed ;l the anti-German feeling increased : the 
party of protestors continued in full numbers. The next governor. 
Prince Hohenlohe, had to use more stringent measures, and in 
1888, to prevent the agitation of French agents, an imperial 
decree forliade any one to cro.ss the Ironticr without a passport. 
Since i8qo there has been, e.specially in the neighbourhood of 
Stra.ssburg, evidence of a spread of national German feeling, 
probablv to a great extent due to the settlement of Germans 
from across the Rhine. 

The presence of these anti-German parties, amounting some¬ 
times to one-tenth of the whole, in the Reichstag added greatly 
to the difficullv of parliamentiirv government. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, as a new generation grew up their influence declined. In 
the Reichstag of lijo;, Guelphs, Alsace-Lorrainfrs and Danes 
together could muster only five members. 

The great work since 1870 has been that of building up the 
institutions of the empire. For the first time in the history 
of Germany there has been a strong administration 
ordering, directing and arranging the life of the whole 
nation. The unification of Germany was not ended iggg, 
by the events of 1886 and 1871 ; it was only begun. 

The work has throughout been done by Prussia ; it has been the 
extension of Prussian principles and Prussian administrative 
energy over the whole of Germany. It naturally falls into two 
periods ; the first, which ends in J878, is that in w'hirh Bismarck 
depended on the support of the National Liberals. Tbey were 
the parly of union and uniformity. The Conservatives wTirc 
attached to the older local diversities, and Bi,smarck had therefore 
to turn for help to his old enemies, and for some years an alliance 
was maintained, always precarious but full of results. 

The great achievement of the first period was legal reform. 
In notliing else was legislation so much needed. F'orty-six 
districts luive Ixien enumerated, each of which enjoyed 
a separate legal .system, and the boundaries of these 
districts seldom coincided with tlie frontiers of the 
states. Everywhere the original source of law was the old German 
common law, but in each district it had lieen wholly or partly 
superseded by codes, text-books and statutes to a great extent 
founded on the principles of the Roman civil law. Gwing to 
the political divisions, however, this legislation, which reached 
back to the 14th century, had always been carried out by local 
authorities, 'fherc had never been any effective legislation 
applicable to the whole nation. There was not a state, not the 
smallest principality, in which some authoritative but imperfect 
law or code had not Ix'cn published. Every free city, even an 
imperial village, had its own " law,” and these exist down to the 
present time. In Bremen the foundation of the civil code was 
still the statutes of 1433 ' Munich, those of 1347. Most of 
the states by which these laws had been published had long ago 
cea-sed to exist; probably in every case their boundaries had 
changed, but the laws remained valid (except in those cases in 
wliicl) they had been expressly repealed) for the whole of the 
district for which they had lieen originally promulgated. Let 
us take a particular case. In 1591 a special code was published 
for the upper county of Katzellenbogcn. More than a hundred 
years ago Katzellenbogcn was divided between the neighbouring 
states. But till the end of the 19th century this code still re¬ 
tained its validity for those villages in Hesse, and in the Prussian 
province of Hesse, which in old days had been parts of Katzellen- 
bogen. The law, however, had to be interpreted so as to take 
into consideration later legislation by the kingdom of Westphalia, 
the electorate of Hesse, and any other state (and they are several) 
in which for a short time some of these villages might have been 
incorporated. 

In addition to these earlier imperfect laws, three great codes 
have been published, by which a complete system was applied 
to a large district: the Prussian Code of 1794, the Austrian 
Code of 1811 and the Code Nt^lton, which applied to all 
Germany left-af the Rhine ; for neith«| Prussia, nor Bavaria, nor 
Hesse had ever ventured to interfere with the French law. In 
Prussia therefore the older provinces came under the Prussian 
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Code, the Rhine provinces had French law, the newly annexed 
provinces had endless variety, and in part of I’omerania con¬ 
siderable elements of Swedish law still remained, a relic of the 
long Swedbh occupation. On the other hand, some districts 
to which the Prussian Code applied no longer l)clonged to the 
kingdom of Prussia -for instance, Anspacli and Bayreuth, which 
are now in Bavaria. In other parts of Bavaria in the same 
way Austrian law still ran, Ijecause they had been Austrian in 
rhii. In two states only was there a more or less uniform 
system ; in Baden, which had adopted a German translation of 
the Code Napoleon ; and in Saxony, which had its own code, 
published in 1865. In criminal law and procedure there was an 
equal variet)'. In one district was trial by jury m an open court; 
in another the old procedure by written pleadings before a judge. 
In many distorts, esi>ecially in Mecklenburg and some of the 
Prus-sian provinces, the old feudal jurisdiction of the manorial 
courts survived. 

The constant changes in the law made by current legislation 
in the different states really only added to the confusion, and 
though imperial laws on those points with which the central 
government was qualified to deal snpierseded the state laws, it is 
obvious that to pass occasional acts on isolated points would 
have been only to introduce a further element of complication. 
It was therefore convenient, so far as was possible, to allow 
the existing system to continue until a full and complete code 
dealing with the whole of one department of law could be agreed 
upon, and thus a uniform system (superseding all older legislation) 
be'adopted. l/Cgislation, therefore, has generaUy taken the form 
of a series of elaborate codes, each of which aims at scientific 
completeness, and further alterations have been made by amend¬ 
ments in the original code. The whole work has been similar in 
character to the codification of French law under Napoleon ; 
in most matters the variety of the older system has ceased, and 
the law of the empire is now comprised in a limited number of 
codes. 

A beginning had been made before the foundation of the 
empire ; as early as 1861 a common code for trade, commerce 
and banking luid been agreed upon \yy the stales inrluded in the 
Germanic Confederation. It was adopted by the new confedera¬ 
tion in i8fig. In 1807 it was replaced by a now code. In i8bq 
the criminal law liad been codified for the North German Con¬ 
federation, and in 1870 there was passed the Geuierbecvi/ttunf;, 
an elalxirate code for the regulation of manufactures and the 
relation.s of majiters to workmen. These were included in the 
law of the empire, and the work was vigorously continued. 

In 1871 a commission was appointed to draw up regulations 
for civil and criminal procedure, and also to frame regulations 
for the organization of the law courts. The draft code of civil 
procedure, whidi was published in December 1872, introduced 
many important reforms, especially by substituting public and 
verbal procedure for the older German system, under which the 
prix^eedings were almost entirely carried on by written documents. 
It was very well received. The drafts for the other two laws 
were not so successful. Protests, especially in South Germany, 
were raised against the criminal procedure, lor it was proposed 
to abolish trial by jury and substitute over the whole empire the 
Prussian system, and a sharp conflict arose as to the m^od ol 
dealing with the press. After being discussed in the Reichstag, 
all three projects were referred to a special commission, which 
after a year reported to the diet, having completely remodelled 
the two latter laws. After further amendment they were 
eventually accepted, and became law in 1877. By these and 
other su{^ementar>' laws a uniform system of law courts was 
established throughout the whole empire ; the position and pay 
of the judges, the regulations regarding the position of advocates, 
and costs, were uniform, and the procedure in every state was 
identical. To complete the work a supreme court of appeal was 
established at Leipzig, which was competent to hear appeals 
not only from imperial law, but also from that of the individual 
states. 

By the anginal constitution, the imperial authorities were 
only qualified to deal with criminal and commercial law ; the 


whole of the private kw, in which the variety was greatest, 
was withdrawn from their cognizance. Lasker, to remedy this 
defect, proposed, therefore, an alteration in the constitution, 
which, after being twice carried jigainst the opposition of the 
Centre, was at last accepted by the Bundesrat. A commission 
was then appointed to draw up a civil code. They completed 
the work by the end of 1887 ; the draft which thoy then published 
was severely criticized, and it was again submitted for revision 
to a fresh commusion, which reported in 1895. In its amended 
form this draft was accepted by the Reichstag in 1896, and it 
entered into force on the ist of January iqoo. The new Civil 
Code deals with nearly all matters of taw, but excludes those 
concerning or arising out of land tenure and all matters in which 
private law comes into connexion with public law ; for imstance, 
the position of government officials, and the police : it excludes 
also the relations of master and servant, which in most points 
are left to the control of individual states. It was accompanied 
by a revision of the laws for trade and banking. 

Equal in importance to the legal was the commercial reform, 
for this was the condition for building up the material prosperity 
of the country. Germany was a poor country, but the 
poverty was to a great extent the result of political 
causes. Communication, trade, manufactures, were 
impeded by the political divisions, and though the 
establishment of a customs union had preceded the foundation 
of the empire, the removal of other barriers required imperial 
legislation. A common system of weights and measures was 
introduced in 1868. The reform of the currency was the first task 
of the empire. In 1871 Germany still had .seven different systems; 
the most important was the Thaler ami the GmscAw, which pie- 
vailed over most of North Germany, but even within this there 
were considerable loctd differences. Throughout the whole of 
the south of Germany and in some North German states the 
gulden and kreuzer prevailed. Then there wore other systems 
in Hamburg and in Bremen. Everywhere, except in Bremen, 
the currency was on a silver liasis. In addition to this each 
slate had its own paper money, and there were over 100 banks 
with the right of issuing bank-notes according to regulations 
which varied in each state. In 1871 a common system for the 
whole empire was established, the unit being the Mark (- ii|d.), 
which was divided into a hundred Pfrimige: a gold currency 
was introduced {Dop[>el-Kronm^io M.\ Kronen-10 AI.); 
no more silver was to be coined, and silver was made a legal 
tender only up to the sum of twenty marks. The gold required 
for the introduction of the new coinage was provided from the 
indemnity paid by France. Great quantities of thalers, which 
hitherto had been the staple of the currencs-, were sold. The 
right of coinage was, Iwwcver, left to the individual states, and as 
a special concession it was determined that the rulers of the states 
should be permitted to have their head plawd on the reverse of 
the gold coins. All paper currency, except that issued by the 
empire, ceased, and in 1873 the Prussian Bank was converted 
into the Imperial Bank (Rciehsbank). 

Closely connected with the reform of the currency and the 
codification of the commercial law was the reform of the bank¬ 
ing laws. Here the tendency to substitute uniform 
imperial laws for state laws is clearly seen. Before 
1870 there had been over too banks with the right of 
issue, and the conditions on which the privilege was granted 
varied in each state. By the Bank Act of March 14, 1875, 
which is the foundation of the existing system, the right of 
gramting the privilege is transferred from the governments of 
the states to the Bundesrat. The existing banks could not be 
deprived of the concessions they had received, but unless they 
submitted to the regulations of the new law their notes were not 
to be flteognized outside the limits of the state by which the 
concession had been granted. All submitted to the conditions 
except the Brunswick Bank, which remained outside the banking 
system of the empire until the Bank Act of June 5, iqc6, 
was .passed, when it surrendered its right to issue notes. The 
experience of Germany in this natter has been different from 
that of England, for nearly all the private banks have now 
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surrendered their privilege, and there remain only five banks, 
including the Reichsbank, which still issue bank notes. The other 
four are situated in Bavaria, Saxony, Wurttcrabcrg and Baden. 
The total note-issue was fixed by the law of 1875,a proposal being 
assigned to each bank. Any part of this issue a.ssigned to private 
Ittinks which might be withdrawn from cinniktion, owing to a 
deficiency in the legal reserve funds, was to be transferred to the 
Reichsbank. The rc.sult has been the lendenci’ of the latter 
gradually to absorb the whole note-issue. By the law of igo 6 
the Reichsbank was authorized to issue 10 M. and 50 M. notes. 
Treasury notes (lieichs-Kasstftsrhtine) for these amounts were 
no longer to be issued ; but the stato resen’cd the right to 
cirailatc notes of the value of 5 M. and 10 M. 

The organization of the imperial post-office was c.'irricd out 
with great .success by Herr von Stephan ig.v.), who remained at 
the head of this department from its creation till his death in 
1807. Profxmls were also made to Bai’aria and VViirttembcrg to 
surrender their special rights, but these were not accepted. 

The unification of the railways cau-sed greater difficulties. 
Nearly every slate had its own system ; there was the greatest 
RaiiwMye ^ methods of working and in the tariffs, and 

the through traffic, so important for the commercial 
prosperity of the country, was very ineffective. In Baden, 
Wiirttemberg and Hanover tile railways were almo.st entirely 
the propert}' of the state, but in nil other parts public and private 
lines existed side by side, an arrangement whicli seemed to 
combine the disadvantages of both systems. In 1871 three- 
quarters of the railway lines belonged to private companies, 
and the existence of these powerful private corporations, while 
they were defended by many of the Liberals, was, according to 
the national type of thought, something of an anomaly. Bis¬ 
marck always attached great importance to the imprns'ement 
of the railway service, and he saw that uniformity of working 
and of tariffs was verj' desirable. In the constitution of the 
empire ho had introduced several clauses dealing with it. The 
independent administration of its lines by cacii state was left, 
but the empire received the power of iegi.slaling on railway 
matters ; it could build lines necessary for military purfsises 
even against the wish of the .state in whose territory they lay, 
and the states bound themselves to administer their lines as fxirt 
of a common system. In order to cam’ out these clauses a law 
was passed on the 27th of June 187.^ creating an imperial railway 
office {Rcichsriscnbahnamt) for the purpose of exercising a general 
control over the railways. This office has done much in 
the matter of unifying the systems of variou.s railway.s and of 
regulating their relations to the military, postal and telegraph 
organizations; it also took a leading part in the framing of the 
international laws regarding goods traffic ; but the imperial 
code of railway law which it drafted has never Itcen laid before, 
the Reichstag. It effectively controls only the privately owned 
lines in Pru.s.sia. Yet, in setting it up, Bismarck had in mind 
the ultimate acquisition of all the railways by the empire. He 
found, however, that it was impossible to carry any Bill enforcing 
this. He therefore determined to begin by tran.sferring to the 
imperial authority the Prussian state railways ; had he Iwen able 
to carry this out the influence of the imperial railways would 
have been so great tltat they would gradtially have absorbed 
those of the other states. The Bill was carried through the 
Prussian parliament, but the oppo.sition aroused in the other 
states was so great that he did not venture even to introduce 
in the Bundesrat a law empowering the empire to acquire the 
Prussian railways. In many of the state parliaments resolutions 
were carried protesting against the system of imperial railways, 
and from that time the preservation of the local railway manage¬ 
ment has been the chief object towards which, in .Saxony, Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg, local feeling has been directed. 'I'lib only 
imperial railways are those in Alsace-Lorraine. 

The result of the legal reform and other laws has been greatly 
to dimmish the duties of the state governments, for every new 
imperial law permanently deprives the local parliaments oi part 
of their authority. Generally there remains to them the control 
of education and religion—their most important duty—police. 


all questions connected with land tenure, local tgovernment, 
the i-aising of direct taxes, and, in the larger states, the manage¬ 
ment of niilways. The introduction of workmen's insurance, 
factory legislation, anti other measures dealing with the condition 
of the working classes by imperial legislation, was at a later 
period still further to limit the scope of .state legislation. 

Meanwhile the government was liusy perfecting the administra¬ 
tion of the national defenass. Prom the war indemnity large 
sums had been expended on coast defence, on fortifica¬ 
tions and on replacing the equipment and stores 
destroyed during the war. A special fund, producing 
annually about a million pounds, was pul aside, from 
which pensions to the wounded, and to the widow.s and orphans 
of those who had fallen should he provided. It was also desir¬ 
able to complete the military' organization. It mjist Ix' remem¬ 
bered that technically there is no German army, as there is no 
(lerman minister of war. Kach state, however small, maintains 
its own contingent, subject to its own piinre, who ha.% the right 
and the oblig.ation of administering it according to the proiisions 
of the treaty by whirh he entered the fedenilion. Practically 
they ore rloselv tred in everv detail of military organization. 
The whole, of the Prussian militari’ system, including not only 
the obligation to military service, but the rule.s for recruiting, 
organization, drill and uniforms, has to be followed in all the 
.states; all the contingrenlsarc under theennimand of the emperor, 
and the soldiers havT to swear obedience to him in addition to the 
oatli of allegiance to their own .sovereign. It is therefore not 
surprising tlmt. liaving .so little fn'cdom in the cxorrisc of their 
command, all the princes ami free cities (with the I’xceptioii of 
the throe kings) arranged separate treaties with the king of 
Prussia, triuisferring to him (except for rertuin formal rigliLs) 
the administration of their enntingent.s, which are thereby 
definitely incorporated in the Prussian army. The first of these 
treatie.s was arranged with Saxc-Coburg Gntha in t86i ; those 
with the other North Gorman states fnllowed at .short inlervals 
after i8W>. The last was tlmt with Bruaswiek, whieli was 
arranged in 188;; iJiilcc William hod always refused So surrender 
the separate existence of his arms. Owing to the local organiza¬ 
tion. this does not prevent the contingent of each state from 
preserving its separate identity; it is .stationed in its own district, 
each state contributing .so many regiments. 

Jii 1872 a common system of military jurisprudence was 
introduced (or the whole empire except Bavaria (a revised code 
of procedure in military courts was accepted liy Bavaria 
in i8c)8): finally, in February 1874, an important 
law was laid before the Reichstag codifying the 
administrative rules. This superseded the romplieated system 
of laws and royal ordinances whirh had accumulated in Prussia 
during the fifty years that had elapsed since the system of short 
sendee had been introduced; the application to other states 
of course made a clearer statement of the laws desiralde. Most 
of this was accepted without opposition or debate. Gn one clause 
a serious constitutional conflict aro.se. In 1867 the peace 
establishment had been provisionally fixed by the constitution 
at I % of the population, and a sum of 225 thalers 15s.) 
had bwn voted for each soldier. This arrangement had in 1871 
been again continued to the end of 1874, and the peace estab¬ 
lishment fixed at 401,659. The new law would have made this 
pennanent. If this had Itecn done tlw power of the Reichstag 
over the administration would have Ixicn seriously weakened ; 
its assent would no longer have Iteen required for either the 
number of the army or the money. The government attached 
great imjxirtanee to the clnu.se, but the Centre and the Liberal 
Itarties combined to throw it out. A disastrous struggle was 
averted by a compromi.se suggested by Bennigsen. The numbers 
were fixed for the next seven years (the so-called Septennai ); 
this was accepted by the government, and carried against the 
votes of the Centre and some of the Progressrvea. On this 
occasion the Fortschrittpartei, already toodi diminished, split 
up into two sectioBs. The principle th«* established has since 
been maintained; the periodical votes on the army have become 
the occasion for formalfy testing the strength of the Government. 
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The influence of Liberalism, which served the government so 
well in this work of construction, broughtiabout also the conflict 
KuUur ''^*^** Roman Catholic Clinrch which distracted 

kaiB0t' Germany for many years. The cau.ses were, indeed, 

partly political. The Ultramontane party in Austria, 
France and Bavaria had, after 1866, been hostile to Prussia ; 
there was some ground to fear that it might still succeed in 
bringing about a Catholic coalition against the empire, and 
Bismarck lived in constant dread of ICuropean coalitions. The 
Polish .sympathies of the Church in Germany made him regard 
it as an anti-German power, and the formation of the Catholic 
faction in parliament, supported bv Poles and Hanoverians, 
appeared to justify his apprehensions. But besides these reasons 
of state there was a growing hostilitv Ix'tween the triumphant 
National parties and the Ultramontanes, who taught that the 
pope was greater than the emperor and the Church than the 
nation. The conflict had already begun in Baden. As in evert' 
other country, the control of the schools was the chief object 
of contention, but the government also claimed a control over 
the education and training of the clergy. With the formation of 
the empire the conflict was transferred from Baden to Prussia, 
where there had been for thirty years absolute peace, a peace 
gained, indeed, by allowing to the Catholics complete freedom ; 
the Prussian constitution ensured them absolute liberty in the 
management of ecclesiastical affairs ; in the ministry' for religion 
and education there was a separate department for Catholic 
affairs, and (owing to the influence of the great family of the 
Kdttziwills) they enjoyed considerable power at court. 

The latent opposition was aroused by the Vatican decrees. 
A small number of Catholics, including several men of learning 
and distinction, refused to accept Papal Infallibility. 
C«MsHn. encouraged by the Bavarian court, which 

maintained the Fclironian tradition and was jealous 
of any encroachment of the Papacy (see Febkonianism) ; but 
besides this the Protestants throughout Germany and all 
opponents of the J’apacy joined in the. agitation. They made it 
the occasion for an attack on the Jesuits ; even in 1869 there had 
been almost a riot in Berlin when a chapel belonging to a religious 
order was opened there. During 1870 and 187J meetings were 
held by the Giistavus Adolphus Verein, and a great Protestant 
conference was called, at which resolutions were passed demand¬ 
ing the expulsion of the Jesuits and condemning the Vatican 
decrees. As the leaders in these misjtings were men like Virchow 
and Bluntschli, who had been lifelong opponents of Catholicism 
in every form, the result was disastrous to the Liberal party 
among the Catholics, for a Liberal Catholic would appear as the 
ally of the bitterest enemies of the Church ; whatever possibility 
of success the Old Catholic movement might have had was 
destroyed by the fact that it was supported by those who 
avowedly wished to destroy the influence of Catholicism. No 
bishop joined it in Germany or in Austria, and few priests, though 
the governments were ready to protect them in the enjoyment 
of the privileges secured to Catholics, and to maintain them in the 
use of the temporalities. There was no great following among 
the people; it was only in isolated places that priests and con¬ 
gregation together asserted their rights to refuse to accept the 
decrees of the Church. Without the help of the bishops, the 
leaders had no legal basis; unsupported by the people, they 
were generals without an army, and the attempt to use the 
movement for political purposes failed. 

None the less this was the occasion for the first proceedings 
against the Catholics, and curiously enough the campaign began 
in Bavaria. The archbishop of Munich had published the 
Vatican decrees without the Regium fdacetum, which was re¬ 
quired by the constitution, and the government continued to 
treat Old Catholics as members of the Church. In the con¬ 
troversy which ensued, Lutz, the chief member of the mini.stry, 
found himself confronted by an Ultramontane majority, and the 
priests used their influence to stir up the people. He therefore 
turned for help to the imperial government, and at his instance 
a clause was added to the penal code forbidding priests in their 
official capacity to deal with political matters. (This law, which 


still exists, is popularly known as the Kanzlei or Pulpit-para¬ 
graph.) It was of course opposed by the Centre, who declared 
that the Reichstag had no right to interfere in what was after 
all a religious question, and the Bavarian Opposition expressed 
much indignation that their government .should turn for hel]) 
to the Protestants of the North in order to force upon the 
Catholics of Bavaria a law which they could not have carried 
in that state. 

For twenty years the Old Catholics continued to be a cause 
of contention in Bavaria, until the struggle ended in the victory 
of the Ultramontanes. In 1875 the parliament which had been 
elected in 1869 for six years came to an end. In order to 
strengthen their position for the new elections, the Liberal 
ministry, who owed their position chiefly to the support of the 
king, by royal ordinance ordered a redistribution of seats. By 
the constitution this was within their power, and by clever 
manipulation of the constituencies they brought it about that the 
Ultramontane majority was reduced to two. It does not appear 
that this change represented any change of feeling in the majority 
of the people. The action of the government, however, caused 
great indignation, and in a debate on the address an amendment 
was carried petitioning the king to dismiss his ministry. They 
offered their resignation, but the king refu.sed to accept it, 
publicly expressed his confidence in them, and they continued in 
office during the lifetime of the king, although in i88j the growing 
reaction gave a considerable majority to the Ultramontane 
party. After the death of the king the prince-regent, Luitpold, 
still retained the old administration, but several concessions 
were made to the Catholics in regard to the schools and univer¬ 
sities, and in i8qo it was decided that the claim of the Old 
Catholics to Ije regarded ofticially as members of the Church 
should no longer be recognized. 

Meanwhile at Berlin petitions to the Reichstag demanded the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, and in 1872 an imperial law to this 
effect was carried ; this was again a serious interference 
with the control over religious matters reserved to 
the states. In Pru.ssia the government, having determined to 
embark on an anti-Catholic policy, suppressed the Catholic 
division in the ministry, and appointed a new minister, Falk, 
a Liberal lawyer of uncompromising character. A law was 
carried placing the inspection of schools entirely in the hands of 
the state ; hitherto in many provinces it had belonged to the 
clergy. Catholic or Protestant. This was followed by the measures 
to which the name Kulturkamjif really applied (an expression used 
first by \hrchow to imply that it was a struggle of principle 
between the teaching of the Church and that of modem society). 
They were measures in which the state no longer, as in the school 
inspection law or in the introduction of civil marriage, defended 
its prerogatives against the Church, but assumed itself a direct 
control over ecclesiastical matters. 

At the end of 1872 and the beginning of 1873 Falk laid before 
the Prussian I/twer House the draft of four laws. Of the.se, one 
forbade ministers of religion from abusing ecclesiastical punish¬ 
ment ; the second, which was the most important, introduced a 
law already adopted in Baden, that no one should be appointed 
to any office in the Church except a German, who must have 
received his education in a German gymnasium, have studied 
for three years in a German university, and have passed a state 
examination in philosophy, history, German literature and 
cla.ssics ; all ecclesiastical seminaries were placed under the 
control of the state, and all seminaries for boys were forbidden. 
Moreover, every appointment to an ecclesiastical benefice was to 
be notified to the president of the province, and the confirmation 
could be refused on the ground that there were facts which could 
support the assumption that the appointment would be dangerous 
to public order. The third law appointed a court for trying 
ecclesiastical offences, to which was given the right of suspending 
both priests and bishops, and a fourth determined the procedure 
necessary for those who wished to sever their connexion with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

As these laws were inconsistent with those articles of the 
Prussian constitution which guaranteed to a religious corporation 
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the independent management of its own affairs, it was therefore 
necessary to alter the constitution. This was done, and a later 
law in 1875 repealed the articles altogether. 

The opposition of the bishops to these laws was supported 
even by many Protestants,, especially by the more orthodox 
Lutherans, who feared the effect of this increased subjection 
of all churches to the state ; they were opposed also by the 
Conservative members of the Upper House. All, however, was 
unavailing. Bismarck in this case gave the Liberals a free hand, 
and the laws eventually were carried and proclaimed on the 
iSth of May 1873; hence they got the name of the May laws, by 
which they are always known. The bishops meanwhile had 
held a meeting at Fulda, at the tomb of St Bonihice, whence 
they addressed a protest to the, king, and declared that they 
would be unable to recognize the laws as valid. They were 
supported in this by the pope, who addressed a protest personally 
to the emperor. The laws were put into force with great severity. 
Within a year six Prussian bi.shops were imprisoned, and in over 
1300 parishes the administration of public worship was suspended. 
The first sufferer was the cardinal archbishop of Posen, Count 
Ledochowski. He refused to report to the president of the 
province appointments of incumbents ; he refused also to allow 
the government commissioners to inspect the seminaries for 
priests, and when he was summoned before the new court refused 
to appear. He was then deprived of the temporalities of his office; 
but tlte Polish nobles continued to supiwt him, and he continued 
to act as bishop. Heavy fines w'erc imposed upon him, but he 
either could not or would not pay them, and in March 1874 
he was condemned to imprisonment for two years, and dismissed 
from his bishopric. The bishop of Trier, the archbishop of 
Cologne, and otlter bishops soon incurred a similar fate. These 
measures of the government, however, did not succeed in winning 
over the Catholii- population, and in the elections for the Reichs¬ 
tag in January 1874 the ])arty of the Centre increased in number 
from 63 to gi ; 1,443,170 votes were received by them. In 
Bavaria the lUtramontanes won a complete victoiy ot'er the 
more moderate Catholics. The J’russian government proceeded 
to further measures. According to the ordinary practice towards 
parties in opposition, public meetings were liroken up on the 
smallest pretence, and numerous prosecutions for insult to 
government officials (Heavitenhelridiguiig) were brought against 
members of the parly. The Catholic agitation was, however, 
carried on with increased vigour throughout the whole empire : 
over a hundred newspapers were founded (three years before 
there had been only about six Githolic papers in the whole of 
Cicrmany), and great numliers of pamphlets and other polemical 
works were published. The bishops from their prisons continued 
to govern the dioceses ; for this purpose they uiipointed repre¬ 
sentatives, to whom they transferred their rights as ordinary 
and secretly authorized priests to celebrate services and to 
perform the other duties of an incumbent. To meet thi.s a 
further law was passed in the Prussian parliament, forbidding 
the exercise of ecclesiastical offices by unauthorized persons, 
and it contained a provision that any one who had been convicted 
under the law could be deprived of his rights of citizenship, 
ordered to live in a particular district, or even expelled from the 
kingdom. The result was Ihr t in numerous parishe.s the police 
were occupied in searching for the priest who was living there 
among the people ; although his habitation ^ was known ^ to 
hundreds of people, the police seldom succeeded in arresting him. 
Bismarck confesses that his doubts as to the wisdom of this 
legislation were raised by the picture of heavy but honest 
gens d’armes pursuing light-footed priests from house to house. 
This law was followed by one authorizing the government to 
suspend, in every diocese where the bishop continued recalcitrant, 
the payment of that contribution to the Roman ( atholit Church 
which by agreement had been given by the .state since 1817. 
The ohly result of this was that large sums were collected by 
voluntary contribution among the Roman Catholic population. 

The government tried to find prie.sts to occupy the vacant 
parishes ; few consented to do so, and the Siaalskatholiken who 
consented to the new laws were avoided by their parishioners. 


Men refu.scd to attend their ministrations; jp some cases 
they were subjected in what was afterwards called boycotting, 
and it was said that their lives were scarcely safe. Other 
laws excluded all religious orders from Prussia, and civil marriage 
was made compulsory ; this law, which at first was confined 
to Prussia, was afterwards jrassed also in the Reichstag. 

These laws were all peculiar to Pnissia, but similar legislation 
was carried out in Baden and in Hesse, where in 1871, after 
twenty-one years of office, the particularist and Conservative 
government of Dalwigk > had come to an end and after the 
interval of a year been succeeded by a Libeml ministry. In 
VVurttemberg alone the government continued to lir'c peaceably 
with the bishops. 

The government had used all its resources ; it had alienated 
millions of the people ; it had raised up a compact party of nearly 
a hundred members in parliament. The attempt of the Liberals 
to subjugate the Church had given to the Papacy greater power 
than it had had since the time of Wallenstein. 

The ecclesiastical legislation and other Liberal measures 
completed the alienation between Bismarck and the Conserva¬ 
tives. In the Prussian parliament seventy-three 
memlx?rs i)rok<‘ off from the rest, calling them- agaiatt 
selves the “ old Conservatives ” ; they used their Liberal- 
position at court to intrigue against him, and hoped to 
iiring about his fall; Count Arnim (?.c.) was looked upon as his 
succe.ssor. In J876, however, the jjarty in Prussia reunited on 
a programme which demanded the maintenance of the Christian 
character of the schools, cessation of the Kulturkampf, limits'fion 
of economic lilierly, and repression of social democracy, and this 
was accepted also by the Conservatives in the Reichstag. This 
reunion of the Conservatives became the nucleus of a gri’iit 
reaction against Liberalism. It was not confined to any one 
department of life, hut included Protection as against Free Trade, 
State Socialism as against individualism, the defence of religion 
as against a separation of Church and State, increased stress 
laid on the monarchical character of the state, continued increase 
of the army, and colonial expansion. 

The causes of the change in public opinion, of which this was 
to be the lieginning, are too deep-seated to be discussed here. 
We must note that it was not peculiar to Germany ; it was part 
of that great reaction against Liberal doctrine which marked 
the last quarter of the lyth century in so many countries. In 
Germany, however, it more rapidly attained political importance 
than elsewhere, because Bismarck used it to cairy out a great 
change of policy. He had long been dis.satisfied with his position. 
He was much emliarrassed by the failure of his ecclesiastical 
policy. The alliance with the Lilicrals had always been half¬ 
hearted, and he wished to regain his full freedom of action; he 
regarded as an uncontrollable bondage all support that was not 
given unconditionally. The alliance had been of the nature of a 
limited co-operation between two hostile powers for a definite 
object : there had always been suspicion and jealousy on either 
side, and a rupture had often Ijeen imminent, as in the debates on 
the military bill and the law reform. Now that the immediate 
object had been attained, he wished to pa.ss on to other projects 
in which they could not follow him. I’olitical unity had been 
firmly established ; he de.sired to use the whole power of the 
imperial government in developing the material resources of the 
country. In doing this he placed himself in opposition to both 
the financial and the economic doctrines of the Lil)erals. 

The new period which now Ijegins was introduced by some 
alterations in the official organization. Hitherto almost the 
whole of the internal business had been concentrated 
in the imperial chancery (Reichskanderamt), and chaaget. 
Bismarck had allowed great freedom of action to 
Uelbruck, the head of the office. Delbriiclc, however, had resigned 
in 1876, justly foreseeing that a change of policy was imminent 

* Rcfnhard Karl Friedrich von Dalwigk (1802-1880). Though a 
Lutheran, he had been accused in 1854 of an excessive subserviency 
to the Roman Catholic Church. He was responsible for the policy 
which Uireatened to involve the gtasd-duchy oi Hesse in the fate 
of the Electffrate in 18O6. But it was due to his diplomatic skill 
that Upper Hesse was saved for the grand-duke. 
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in which he could no longer co-o^crate with Bismarck. The work 
of the ofEce i/us then divided between several dcjMirtoents, 
at the head of each of whidi was placed al.separatc official, the 
most important receiving the title of secretary of .state. Bis¬ 
marck, as always, refused to appoint ministens directly re¬ 
sponsible cither to the emperor or to parliament; the new officiaJs 
in no way formed a collegiate ministry or cabinet. He still 
retained in his own hands, as sole responsible minister, the 
ultimate control over the whole imperial administration. The 
more important secretaries of state, however, are political 
officials, who arc practically almost solely responsible for tlieir 
department; they sit in the Bundesrat, and defend their policy 
in the Reich.stag, and they often have a scat in the Prussian 
ministry. Moreover, a law of 1878, the occasion of wliich was 
Bismarck’s long absence from Berlin, empowered the chancellor 
to appoint a sifbstiuite or representative {SteUverlreter) cither 
fur the whole duties of his office or for the affairs of a particular 
departmi’nt. The signature of a man who holds this position 
gives legal validity to the acts of the emperor. 

This reorganization was a sian of the great increase of work 
which had already begun to fall on tlic imperial authorities, and 
was a necessary step towards the further duties which Bismarck 
intended to impose upon them. 

Meanwhile die relations with the National Liberals reached 
a crisi.s. Bismarck remained in retirement at Varzin for nearly 
a year ; before he returned to Berlin, at the end of 1877, he was 
visited by Bennigsen, and the Liberal leader was offered the post 
of \(ipe-president of the Prussian ministry and vice-president 
of the Bundesrat. The negotiations broke down, apparently 
because Bennigsen refused to accept office unless he received a 
guarantee that the constitutional rights of the Reielistag should 
be respected, and unless two other members of the party, I'brcken- 
beck and Stauficnberg, were given office. Bismarck would not 
assent to these conditions, and, even if he had been willing to do 
so, eoukl liardly have overcome the prejudices of the emperor. 
On the other hand, Bennigsen refused to accept Bismarck's 
proposal for a state monopoly of tobacco. From tlic beginning 
the negotiations were indeed doomed to failure, fur wliat Bistiiurtk 
appears to have aimed at was to detach Bennigsen from the rest 
of nis party and win his support for an anli-f-ioeral policy. 

The session of 187S, therefore, opened with a feeling of great 
uncertainty. The Liberals were very suspicious of Bismarck's 
intentions. Proposals for new taxes, especially one on 
ffi''’*cco, were not carried. Bismarck took the oppor- 
* tunity of avowing diet liis ideal was a monopoly of 
tobacco, and this statement was followed by the resignation 
of Camphausen, minister of fmance. It was apparent that 
tliere was no prospect of his being able to carry tlirough the 
great financial reform which he contemplated. lie was looking 
about for an opportunity of appealing to the country on some 
question which would enable him to free himself from the control 
of the Liberal majority. The popular expectations were ex¬ 
pressed in the saying attributed to him, tliat he would " crush 
the Liberals against the wall." The opportunity was given by 
the Social Democrats. 

Iffic constant increase of the Social Democrats had for some 
years caused much uneasiness nut only to the government, 
but also among the middle classes. I'hc attacks on 
2^*^ national feeling, the protest against the war of 1870, 
cncy. flif sympathy expressed for the Commitnardsj had 
offended the strongest feeling.s of the nation, especially 
as the language used was often very violent; the .soldiers were 
spoken of as murderers, the generals as cut-throats. Attacks 
on teUginn, though not an essontiof part of the party programme, 
wens common, and practically all avowed Social Democrats 
were hostile to Guristianity. These qualities, combined with the 
open criticism of the institutions of marriage, of monarchy, 
and of all forms of private property, joined to the deliberate 
attempt to stir up class hatred, whicli was indeed on essential 
part oi their policy, caused a widespread feeling that the Social 
Democrats were a serious menace to civilization. Tlwy were 
looked upon even by many Libends as an enemy to be crushed; 


much more was this the case with the government. Attempts 
had already been made to check the growth of the party. Charges 
of high treason were hi ought against some. In 1872 Bebel and 
Liebkncdit were condemned to two years’ imprisonment. In 
1876 Bismarck proposed to introduce into the Criminal Code a 
clause making it an offence punish^e with two years’ imprison¬ 
ment “ to attack in print tlic family, property, universal military 
service, or other foundation of public order, in a manner which 
undermined morality, feeling for law, or the love of the Fatljer- 
land." The opposition of the Liberals prevented this from being 
carried. Lasker objected to these ‘‘ clastic paragraphs,” an ex¬ 
pression for which in recent years there has been abundant use. 
TIjc ordinary law was, however, sufficient greatly to harass the 
Socialists. In nearly every state there still existed, as survivals 
of the old days, laws forbidding the union of different political 
associations witii one another, and all unions or associations of 
working men which followed political, socialistic or communistic 
ends. It wa.s possible under these to procure decisions in courts 
of justice dissolving the General Union of Workers and the coali¬ 
tions and unions of working men. The only result was, that the 
number of Socialists steadily increased. In 1874 they secured 
nine seats in the Reichstag, in 1877 twelve, and nearly 500,000 
votes were given to Socialist candidates. 

There was tlien no ground for surprise that, when in April 
1878 an attempt was made on the life of the emperor, Bismarck 
used the excuse for again bringing in a law expressly 
directed against the Socialists. It was badly drawn up tiaa 
and badly defended. The National Liberals refused to tmirntt 
vote for it,aiid itwas easily defeated. The Reielistag was 
prorogued; six day.s later a man named Nobiling again 
.shot at the emperor, and this time inflicted dangerous injuries. 
It is only fair to say that no real proof was brought that the 
Socialists had anything to do with cither of these crimes, or that 
cither of the men was really a member of the Socialist jjorty; 
nevertheless, a storm of indignation rose against them. 'J’he 
government s<‘ized the opportunity. So great was the popular 
ffieling, that a repressive measure would eusil) have been carried ; 
Bismarck, however, while tlie excitement was at its height, 
dissolved the Reielistag, and in the edcetlons which look place 
immediately, the Liberal parlies, wliu had refu.sed to vote for the 
first law, lost a considerable number of seats, and with them their 
control os'er the Reichstag. 

The first use which Bismarck made of the new parliament was 
to deal with the Social Democrats. A new law was introduced 
forbidding the spread of Socialistic opinions by books, news¬ 
papers or public meetings, empowering tlie police to break up 
meetings and to suppress newspapers. The Bundesrat could 
proclaim a state of siege in any town or district, and when this 
was done any individual who was considered dangerous by the 
police could be expelled. The law was carried by a large majority, 
being opposed only by the Progressives and the Centre. It was 
applied with great severity. The whole organizatkin ol news¬ 
papers, societies and trades unions was at once broken up. 
Almost every political newspaper supported by the party was 
suppressed ; almost all the pamphlets and books issued by them 
were forbidden j they were thereby at once deprived of the only 
legitimate means which they liad for spreading their opinions. 
In the autumn of 1878 the minor state of sage was proclaimed 
in Berlin, although no disorders had taken place and no resistance 
had been attempted, and sixty-seven members of the party 
were excluded from the city. Most of them were married and 
had families; money was collected in order to help those who 
were suddenly deprived of their means of subsistence. Et'cn this 
was soon forl^den by the police. At elections every kind of 
agitation, whether by meetings of the party or by distribution 
of literature, was suppressed. The only place in Germany 
where Socialists could still proclaim their opinions was in the 
Rekbstag. Bismarck attempted to exclude them from it' also. 
In this, however, he failed. Two members who liad been ex¬ 
pelled from Berlin appeared in the city for the meeting of the 
Reichstag at the end of 187S. The government at once asked 
permissian that they should be charged with breaking the law. 
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The conslilulion provided that*no member of the House might 
be brought before a court of justice without the permission of 
the House, a most necessary safeguard. In this case the per¬ 
mission was almost unanimously rcfu.scd. Nor did they assent 
to Bismarck s proposal that the Reichstag should assume power 
to^excludc from the House members who were guiltv of mis¬ 
using the liberty of speech which they enjoyed there. Bismarck 
probably expected, and it is often said that he hoped, to drive 
the Socialists into some flagrant violation of the law, of such a 
kind that it would be possible for him completely to crush them. 
This did not happen. There were some members of the party 
who wished to turn to outrage and assassination. Most, a printer 
from Leipzig, who had been c.\pclled from Berlin, went to 
London, where he founded the Frnhcil, a weekly jjaper, in wl.ich 
he advocated a policy pf violence. He was thereupon excluded 
from the party, and after the assassination of the emperor 
Alexander II. of Russia had to leave England for Lhicago. 
A similar expulsion befell others who arlvocated union with the 
Anarchists. As a whole, however, the party re.mained firm in 
opposition to any action which would strengthen the liands of 
their opponents. They carried on the agitation as best they could, 
chiefly by distributing reports of speeches made in the Reichstag. 
A weekly paper, the Social-Democral, was established at Ziiricli. 
Its introduction into Germany was of course forbidden, but it 
was soon found possible regularly to distribute thousands of 
copies every week in every part of the country, and it continued 
to exist till 1887 at Ziirich, and till i8yo in London. In August 
of 1880 a congress of Socialists was held at the cvistlc of VVyden, in 
Switzerland, at which about eighty members of the party met, 
discussed their policy, tiud sciiarated before the police knew 
anything of it. Here it was determined thiil the members of 
the Reichstag, who were protected liy their position, should 
henceforward be the managing committee of the ixirty, and 
arrangements were made for contesting the elections of 1881. 
A similar meeting was held in 188,3 'tt Gopenhagen, and in 1887 
at 8t Gallon, in Switzerland. Notwitlistanding all the efforts of 
the government, though every kind of public agitation was for¬ 
bidden, they succeeded in winning twelve seats in 1881. The 
law, which had obviously failed, was renewed in 1881 ; the state 
of siege was applied to Hamburg, Leipzig and Stettin, but all 
to no purpose; and though the law was twice more renewetl, 
in i88f) and in 18S8, the feeling begun to grow that tlie Socialists 
were more dangerous under it than they had been before. 

The elections of 1878, by weakening the Liberal parties, 
enabled Bismarck also to take in hand the great financial reform 
which he had long contemplated. 

At the foundation of the North German Confederation it had 
been arranged that the imperial exchequer should receive the 
produce of all customs dutits and also of extise. It 
ntom.*' depended chiefly on the taxe.s on salt, tobacco, brandy, 
beer and sugar. So far as the imix-rial expenses were 
not covered l)y these sources of revenue, until Imperial taxes 
were introduced, the deficit had to be roveretd by “ matricukir ” 
contributions paid by the individual states in proportion to their 
population. All attempts to introduce fresh imperial taxes liad 
failed. Direct taxation was opposed by the governments of the 
states, which did not desire to see the imperial authorities 
interfering in there sources of revenue over whicti they had 
hitherto had sole control; moreover, the whole organization 
for collecting direct taxes would have had to be created. At 
the same time, owing to the adoption of free trade, the income 
from customs was continually diminishing. Tlie result was that 
the sum to be contributed by the individual states constantly 
increased, and the amount to be mUed by direct taxation, 
including local rates, threatened to become greater than could 
conveniently be borne. Bismarck had always regarded Hiis 
system with disapproval, but during the first four or five years he 
liad left the care of the finances entirely to tl»e special officials, 
and had always been thwarted in his occasional attempts to 
introduce a change. His most cherished project was a large in¬ 
crease in the tax on tobacco, which at this time paid, for home¬ 
grown tobacco, the nominal duty of four marks per hundred 


kilo, (about a fartlung a pound), and on imported ^bacco twenty • 
four marks. I’ropo^s to increa.si‘ it bud been made in 18O1) 
and in 1878, and oil tlie latter occasioit Bismarck lor the first 
time publicly announced his desire for a state monopoly, a 
project w'liich he never gave up, but for which he nec cr was able 
to win any support. Now, however, he was able to Uvkc up the 
work. At his invitation a conference of the finanee. ministers 
met in July at Heidelberg ; they agreed to a great increase in 
the indirect taxes, but refused to accept the monopoly on tobueeo. 
At the beginning of the autumn se.ssion a union of 204 memljcrs 
oi the Reichstag was formed lor the di.seussion of economic 
questions, and they accepted Bismarck's reforms. In December 
be was therefore able to issue a memorandum explaining his 
policy ; it included a moderate duty, alxiut 5 on all imported 
goods, with the exception of raw material required for German 
manufactures (this was a return to Uie old Prussian principle); 
high finance duties on tohaceo, beer, brandy and petroleum ; 
and protective duties on iron, corn, cattle, wood, wine and sugar. 
'I'he whole of tlie session of 187^ was occupied with the great 
struggie between P'ree 'I’radc and I'rotcctioii, and it ended with 
a decisive victory for the latter. On the one 
were the seaports, the rhambers c'f commerce, and ll'.e 
city of Berlin, the town council of which made itself the ceiitie 
of the opposition. 'I he victory wits secured by a coalition 
lielween the agricultural interests and the nianufaeturers ; 
the latter promised to vote for duties on corn if the landlords 
would support the duties on iron. In the decisive vote the duly, 
on iron was curried by 218 to 88, on corn hy 22b to loq. •I'he 
principle of pruteelion was thu.s definitely adopted, though 
considerable alterations have been nuide from time to time in 
the tariff. The result was that the income from customs and 
excise rose from about 2,30 million murks in 1878-187^ to about 
70Q millions in i8q8- iSyq, and Bismarck's object in removing 
a great burden from the state.s was attained. 

■I'he natural course when the new source of income had been 
obtained would hat e been simply to relieve the states of part 
or all of their contribution. This, however, wtis not. ^ 
done. 'I'he Reiehsuig rtiised diflieulties on the con- 
stitutional question. The Liberals feared that if the tuihuu, 
government receiitd so large a jicnnunent source of 
revenue it would lie independent of parliament; the Centre, 
tlial it the contributions of the slates to the imjierial exchequer 
ceased, the centra! government would Ire eoniplclely independent 
of the slale.s, Bismarik had to come to an agreement with one 
party or the other ; he chose the Centre, probably lor the reason 
that the National Liberals were themselves divided on the policy 
to be pursued, and therefore their support would be uncertain ; 
and be accepted an amendment, the celebrated Franekenstnn 
Clause, jiroposed by Georg Arbugast I’reiherr von Franckenstein 
(1825-181)0). one of the leaders of the Cenlie, by which all pro¬ 
ceeds of customs and the lax on tobacco above 1.30 million mark.s 
should Ire paid over to the individual slates in proportion to 
their populatkm. Each year a large sum would be 3)uid to the 
states froni the imperial treasury, and another sum as before paid 
hack to meet the deficit in the form of state contributions. 
From 1871 to 187^ the contribution of the stales had varied 
from 94 to 67 million marks ; under the new system the surplus 
of the contributkms made by the stales over the grant by the 
imperial treasury was soon reduced to a very small sum, and in 
1884-1885 the payments of the empire to the statos exceeded 
the contributions of the stales to the empire by 20 million marks, 
and thU excess continued for many years; so that there was, 
as it were, an actual grant in relief of direct taxation. In Prussia, 
by the Lex Huenc, from 1885 to 1895, 

Prussia, so far as it exceeded 15 million marks, was banded over 
to tire local authorities in relief of rates. The increased ex¬ 
penditure on the navy after 1897 again caused the contributions 
required from the states to exceed the grants to them from the 
imperial exchequer. In 1903 Baron von Stengel, who succeeded 
Baron von Tlriclmann as finance minister in this year, proposed 
that the matricular contributiuns of the several states, instead 
aif varying os heretofore with the exigencies of the annual budget. 
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should be fixe<l by law. This plan, originally suggested by L)r 
von Miquel, was adopted by the Reichstaa in May 1904. The 
deficits in the imperial budget, however, Continued. In 1909 
the whole system of German imperial finance was once more 
in the melting-pot, and, in spite of the undoubted wealth of the 
country, the conflict of state and party interests seemed to make 
it practically impossible to remould it on a satisfactory basis. 

The acceptance by llismarck of the principle of Protection and 
his alliance with the Catholic Centre were followed by the dis¬ 
ruption of the National Liberal party and a complete 
f^hange in the parliamentary situation. Already the 
Liberal ministers, Falk and Hobrecht, had resigned, 
as well as Max von Forckenbeck the president, and Stauflenberg 
the vice-president of the Reichstag; in their place there were 
chosen a Conservative, and the Catholic Haron von Francken- 
stein. The whole party had voted against the Franckenstein 
Clause, but a few days later fifteen of the right wing left the party 
and transferred their support to the government. For another 
vear the remainder kept together, liut there was no longer any 
real harmony or co-operation ; in 1880 nineteen, including most 
of the ablest leaders, Lasker, Forckenbeck, Bamberger and 
Ihmsen, left the party altogether. The avowed cause of difference 
was commercial policy : they were the Free Traders, but they 
also justly foresaw that the reaction would extend to other 
, matters. They took the name of the. Liberale Vereini- 

i/off/V/i. '''‘‘■te generally known as the. Sezessionisten ; 

they hoped to become the nucleus of a united Liberal 
parly in which all sections should join together on the principles 
of Free Trade and constitutional development. At the elections 
of 1881 they secured forty-seven seats, but they were not strong 
enough to maintain themselves, and with great reluctance 
in 1884 formed a coalition with the Progressives {Fnisinnigen), 
who had gained greatly in strength owing to the breach among 
the government parties. They did so reluctantly, because they 
would thereby condemn themselves to a.ssume that attitude of 
purely negative criticism which, during the great days of their 
pro.sperity, they had looked down upon with contempt, and were 
putting themselves under the leadership of Eugen Richter, whom 
they had long opposed. The new parly, the Drutschfreisinnige, 
Pni la success ; at the election of 1884 they secured 

njf/ ”* sixty-seven seats, a loss of thirty-nine; they were 
subjected to all inconveniences which belonged to 
opposition ; socially, they were boycotted by all who were 
connected with the court or government; they were cut off from 
all hope of public activity, and were subjected to constant 
accu.sations for Bimarrk Beleidigung. Their only hope was in 
the time when the crown prince, who had shown great sympathy 
with them, should succeed. They were popularly known as the 
crown prince’s party. Lasker soon died : others, such as Forcken- 
bcck and Bunsen, retired from public life, unable to maintain 
their position at a time when the struggle of class interests had 
super.seded the old conflicts of principle. At the election of 1887 
they lost more than half their seats, and in 1893 the party again 
broke up. 

The remainder of the National Liberals only won forty-five 
seats in 1881, and during the next three years they were without 
influence on the government: and even Bennigsen, unable to 
follow Bismarck in his new policy, disgusted at the proposals 
for biennial budgets and the misuse of government influence at 
the elections, retired from political life. In 1884 a new develop¬ 
ment took place: under the influence of Miquel a meeting was 
held at Heidelberg of the South German members of the party, 
who accepted the commercial and social policy of the govern¬ 
ment, including the Socialist law; their programme received 
Bismarck’s approval, and was accepted by the rest of the party, 
so that they henceforward were taken into favour by the govern¬ 
ment ; but they had won the position by sacrificing almost all the 
characteristics of the older Liberalism ; the hope of a reunion 
for all the different sections which had hitherto kept the name 
of Liberal was at an end. 

These events had a very unfortunate effect on the character 
of the parliament. From 1878 to 1887 there was no strong party 


’ \ 

on which Bismarck could depend for support. After 1881 the 
parties of opposition were considerably strengthened. Alsatians 
and Poles, Guelphs, Clericals and Radicals were joined 
in a common hostility to the government. Parlia- rtucUoa. 
mentary history took the form of^ hostile criticism 
of the government proposals, which was particularly bitter 
because of the irreconcilable opposition of the Free Traders. 
Few of the proposals were carried in their entirety, many were 
completely lost; the tobacco monopoly and the brandy monopoly 
were contemptuously rejected by enormous majorities ; even an 
increase of the tax on tobacco was refused ; the first proposals 
for a subsidy to the Norddeutsche Lloyd were rejected. The 
personal relations of the chancellor to I'arliament were never so 
bitter. At the same time, in Prussia there was a tendency to 
make more prominent the power of the king and to diminish 
the influence of the parliament. A proposal to introduce 
biennial budgets was for this reason regarded with great suspicion 
by the Opposition as a reactionary measure, and rejected. The 
old feelings of suspicion and jealousy were again aroused ; the 
hostility which Bismarck encountered was scarcely less than 
in the old days of the conflict. After the elections of 1881 a 
protest was raised against the systematic influence exercised 
by Prussian officials. Puttkammer, who had now become 
minister of the interior, defended the practice, and a royal 
edict of 4th January 1882 affirmed the monarchical character 
of the Prussian constitution, the right of the king personally to 
direct the polic)’ of the state, and recpiired those officials who held 
appointments of a political nature to defend the policy of the 
government, even at elections. 

One result of the new policy was a reconciliation with the 
Centre. Now that Bismarck could no longer depend on the 
support of the Liberals, it would be impossible to cariy 
on the government if the Catholics maintained their 
policy of opposition to all government measures, jump/. 
They had supported him in his commercial reform 
of 1878, but by opposing the Septennate in 1880 they had shown 
that he could not depend upon them. It was impossible to con¬ 
tinue to treat us enemies of the state a party which had supplied 
one of the vice-presidents to the Reichstag, and which after the 
election of 1881 outnumbered by forty votes any other single 
party. Moreover, the government, which was now very seriously 
alarmed at the influence of the Social Democrats, was anxious 
to avail itself of every influence which might be used against 
them. In the struggle to regain the adherence of the working 
men it .seemed as though religion would be the most valuable 
ally, and it was impossible to ignore the fact that the Roman 
Catholic priests had alone been able to form an organization in 
which hundreds of thousands of working men had been enlisted. 
It was therefore for everj' reason desirable to remedy a state of 
things by which so many parishes were left without incumbents, 
a condition the result of which must be either to diminish the hold 
of Christianity over the people, or to confirm in them the belief 
that the government was the real enemy of Christianity. It 
was not easy to exeeutc this change of front with dignity, and 
impossible to do so without forsaking the principles on which 
they had hitherto acted. Ten years were to pass before the work 
was completed. But the cause of the conflict had been rather 
in the opinions of the Liberals than in the personal desire of 
Bismarck himself. The larger political reasons which had brought 
about the conflict were also no longer valid ; the fears to which 
the Vatican decrees had given rise had not been fulfilled; the 
failure of the Carlists in Spain and of the Legitimists in France, 
the comsolidation of the new kingdom in Italy, and the alliance 
with Austria had dispelled the fear of a Catholic league. The 
growth of the Catholic democracy in Germany was a much more 
serious danger, and it proved to be easier to come to terms with 
the pope than with the parliamentary Opposition. It would 
clearly be impossible to come to any agreement on the printiples. 
Bismarck hoped, indeed, putting all questions of principle aside, 
to establish a modus vivendi; but even this was difficult to attain. 
An opportunity was given by the death of the pope in 1878. 
I.eo XIII. notified his accession to the Prussian government in 
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a courteous despatch me miercnange of letters was followed 
by a confidential discussion between Bismarck and Cardinal 
Franchi at Kissingen during the summer of 1S78. The hope 
that this might bring about some agreement was frustrated by 
the sudden deatii of the cardinal, and his successor was more 
under the influence of the Jesuits and the more extreme party. 
Bismarck, however, was not discouraged. 

1 he^ resignation of Falk in July 1879 was a sign of the change' 
of policy ; he was succeeded by Pnttkammer, who belonged to 
the old-fashioned Prussian Conservatives and had no sympathy 
with the Liberal legislation. The way was further prepared 
by a lenient use of the penal laws. On the 24th of February 1880 
the pope, in a letter to the ex-archbishop of Cologne, said he was 
willing to allow clerical appointments to be notifie<l if the govern¬ 
ment withdrew the obfioxious laws. In 1880 a provisional Bill 
was submitted to parliament giving the crown discretionary' 
power not to enforce the laws. It was opposed by the Liberals 
on the ground that it conceded too murh, li\' the Clericals that 
it granted too little, but, though carried oiriy in a mutilated 
form, it enabled the priests who had Ireen ejected to appoint 
substitutes, and religious worship was restored in nearly a 
thousand parishes. In the elections ol 1881 the Centre gained 
five nutre seats, and in i88_^ a new law was introduced prolong¬ 
ing and extending that of 18S1. Meanwhile a Prussian envoy 
b.ad again been appointed at the Vatican ; all but three of the 
vacant bishoprics were, filled by agreement between the pope 
and the king, and the sequestrated rc\'cnue.s were restored. 
Finally, in 1886, a fresh law, besides other concessions, did 
away with the Kullur Exainnt, and exempted seminaries from 
state control. It also abolishisl the ceclesiastical eourt, which, 
in fact, had proved to be almost unworkable, fur no priests 
woidd appeal to it. By this, the real Rulturkampf, the attempt 
of the state to control the intellect and laith of the clergy, 
ceased. A further law of 1887 permitted the return to Prussia 
of those orders which were occupied in charitable, work. 

As permanent results of the conflict there remain only the 
alteration in the Prussian constitution and the expulsion of the 
Jesuits; the Centre continued to demand the repeal of thi.s, 
iind to make it the price of their support of government 
measures; in 1897 the Bundesrat permitted the return of the 
Redemptorists, an allied order. With these exceptions absolute 
religious peace resulted ; the Centre to a great extent succeeded 
to the position which the National Liliemls lormcrly held ; 
in Bavaria, in Baden, in Prussia they obtained a dominant 
position, and they became a government party. 

Meanwhile Bismarck, who was not intimidated by the parlia¬ 
mentary oppo.sition, irritating and embarrassing tliough it was, 
resolutely proceedeil with hi.s task ol developing tlie, 
n:iatcrial resources ol the empire. In order to do so 
^nllVayi. the better, he undertook, in addition to his other 
offices, that of Prussian minister ol commerce. He 
was now able to carry out, at least partially, his railway schemes, 
for he could aflord to ignore Liberal dislike, to state railways, 
and if he was unable to make all the lines imperial, he could make 
most of them Prussian, The work was continued by his suc¬ 
cessors, and by tlie year 1896 there remained only about 2000 
kilometres of private railways in Prussia ; of these none except 
those in East Prussia belonged to companies of any great import¬ 
ance. More than this, Bismarck was able to obtain Prussian 
control of the neighbouring states; in 1886 the Brunswick 
railways were acquired by the Prussian government, and in 1895 
the private lines in Thuringia. The imperial railways in Alsace- 
Lorraine are managed in close connexion with the Prussian 
system, and in 1895 an important step was taken towards ex¬ 
tending Prussian influence in the south. A treaty was made 
between Prussia and Hesse by which the two state? together 
bought up the Hesse-Ludwig railway (the most important 
private company remaining in Germany), and in addition to 
this agreed that they would form a special union for the joint 
administration of all the lines belonging to either state. Wliat 
this means is that the Hessian lines are managed by the Prussian 
department, but Hesse has the right of appointing one director. 


and the expenses and profits are divided Iwtweea the two states 
in proportion to their population. Thus a nucleus and precedent 
has been formed similar to that by which the ZoUvereinvias. begun, 
and it was hoped that it might be possible to arrange similar 
agreements with other states, so that in this way a common 
management for ail lines might be established. There is, how¬ 
ever, strong opposition, especially in South Germany, and most 
of the slates cling to the separate management of their own lines. 
Fearful that Prussia might obtain control over the private lines, 
they have imitated Prussian poliev and ai'quircd all railways 
for the state, and much of the old opposition to Prussia is 
revived in defence of the local raihvavs. 

A natural supplement to the nationalization of railways was 
the development of water communication. This is of great 
importance in Germany, as all the chad coal-fields and ctaait 
manufacturing districts—Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia 
and Alsace—are far removed from the sea. The most important 
works were the canal from Dortmund to the mouth of the Ems, 
and the Jiihde canal from the Ems to the Elbe, which enables 
Westphalian coal to reach the sea, and so to compete better 
with English coal. In addition to this, however, a large number 
ol smaller works were undertaken, such as the canalization of 
the Main from h'rankfort to the Rhine, and a new canal from 
the Elbe to Litlxick. The great ship canal from Kiel lo the Elbe, 
which was begun in 1887 ami comiileted in i8gfi, has perhaps 
even more importance for naval than for commercial purposes. 
The Rhine, so long the home of romance, has become one of the 
great arteries ol traffic, and lines of railways on both sideifliave 
caused small villages to become large towns. The Prussian 
government also planned a great .scheme by which the West¬ 
phalian coal-fieUls should be directly connected with the Rhine 
m one direction and the Elbe in the other by a canal which 
would join together Minden, Hanover and Magdeburg. This 
would give uninterruptetl water communication from one end 
of the country to the other, for the Elbe, Oder and Vistula are 
all n'avigable rivers connected by canals. 'I'his project, which 
was a natural contitiuation of Bismarck's policy, was, however, 
rejected by the Prussian parliament in 1800. ’i'he opposition 
came from the Agrarians and extreme Conservatives, who feared 
that it would enable foreign corn to compete on better terms 
with German corn ; they were also jealous of the attention paid 
by the government to commercial enterprise in which they were 
not immediately interested. The project was again laid by the 
government before the Prussian Laudtaf’ on the 14th of April 
1901 and was again rejected. In 1904 it was once more intro¬ 
duced in the modified form of a proposal of a canal from the 
Rhine to Leine in Hanover, with a branch from Datteln to Ham, 
and also of a canal from Berlin to Stettin. This bill was passed 
in February 1905. 

Equally important was tbc action of the government in 
developing foreign trade. The first step was the inclusion of 
Hamburg and Bremen in the. ZoUvereiii ; this was 
necessary if German maritime enterprise was to become 
a national and not merely a local concern, for the two anmta. 
llansa cities practically controlled the whole foreign 
trade and owned three-quarters of the shipping : but so long 
as they were excluded from the Customs Union their interests 
were more cosmopolitan than national. Both cities, but especi¬ 
ally Hamburg, were very reluctant to give up their privileges and 
the commercial independence which they had enjoyed almost 
since their foundation. As a clau.se in the constitution deter¬ 
mined that they should remain outside the Customs Union until 
they voluntarily offered to enter it, there was some difficultv 
in overcoming their opposition. Bismarck, with characteristic 
energy, proposed to take .steps, by altering the position of the 
imperial customs stations, which would practically destroy the 
commerce of Hamburg, and some of his proposals which seemed 
contrary to the constitution aroused a very sharp resistance in 
the Bundesrat. It was, however, not necessary to go to ex¬ 
tremities, for in 1881 the senate of Hamburg accepted an agree¬ 
ment which, after a keen struggle, was ratified by the citizens. 
*By this Hamburg was ro enter ^e ZoUverein; a part of the 
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rbour was tofemain a free port, and the empire contributed two 
Ulion pounds towards rearratif;in|{ and emerging the harbour, 
similar treaty was made with Bremen, tne free port of that 
ty being situated near the mouth of the Weser at Bremerhaven ; 
id in 1888, the neces.sary works having been completed, the 
tics entered the Customs Union. Tliey have had no reason to 
grot the change, for no part of the country profited so much by 
« great prosperity of the following years, notwithstanding 
le temporary check cau.sed by the seriou.s outbreak of cholera 
, Hamburg in i8qz. 

During the first years of the emjiirc Bismarck had occasionally 
icn asked to intere.st himself in colonial enterprise. Ho had 
tioal M refused, for he feared that foreign complications 
I oa ». ensue, and that the country might we^en itself 

r dissipation (jf energy. He was .satisfied that the Germans 
lould profit by the commercial liberty allowed in the British 
ilonies. Many of the Germans were, however, not contented 
ith this, and disputes regarding the rights of German settlers 
Fiji caused some change of feeling. The acquisition of German 
ilonies was really the logical and almost necessary sequel of 
protective policy. For that rca.son it was idways opposed by 
1C extreme Lilicral party. 

The failure of the great Hamburg house of Godefroy in iSyq 
ircatened to ruin the growing German industries in the South 
;as, which it had helped to build up. Bismarck therefore con- 
nted to apply to the Reichstag for a state guarantee to a com- 
iny which would lake over its great plantations in Samoa. 
Iliyas refused, chiefly owing to the influence of the Liberal 
tfty. Bismarck therefore, who took this rebuff much to heart, 
■id he would have nothing more to do with the matter, and 
arned tliose interested in colonies that they must depend on 
ilf-help ; he could do nothing for them, lly the .support of 
ime of the great financial firms they succeeded in forming a 
jmpany, which carried on the b\isiiicss and undertook fresh 
ittlements on the islands to the north of Now Guinea. This 
;cnt led also to the foundation of a society, tlio Dfutsrher 
nlimial Vermu, \inder the pm.sidency of the prince of Hnhenlnhe- 
angenburg, t(j educate public opinion. TFeir immediate 
iject was the acquisition of trading stations. 'J'he year 1884 
•ought a complete change. Within a few months Germany 
;quired extended possessions in several parts both of Africa and 
1C South Seas. This was rendered possible owing to the good 
iderstaading which at that time existed between Germany 
id France. Bismarck therefore no longer feared, as he formerly 
id, to encounter the difficulties with Great Britain which would 
; the natural result of a policy of colonial expansion. 

His conversion to the views of the colonial party was gradual, 
i was seen in his attitude to the proposed acquisition of German 
stations in Snuth-W'est Africa. In Namaqualand and 
Damaraland, British influence, exercised from Cape 
alony, had long been strong, but the British government had 
fused to annex the, exjuntry even when asked so to do by the 
erman missionaries who laboured among the natives. In 1883 
. A. Liiderits, a Bremen toliacco merchant, approached Bis- 
larck on the quc.stion of establishing a trading station on the 
last at Angra Pequena. The chancellor, while not di.scouraging 
iideriti, acted with perfect fairness to Great Brittiin, and 
iroughout 188.4 that country might have acted had she known 
fr mind. She did not, and in the summer of 1884 Bismarck 
ecided no longer to await her pleasure, and the south-west 
jast of Africa from the frontier of the Portuguese possessions 
) the Orange river, with the excqjtion of Walfish Bay, was 
iken under German protection. During the same year Dr 
lachtigat was despatdied to the west coast, and stealing a 
larch on his British and French rivals he secured not only 
'ogoland but Ceuneroon for the Germans. On the east coast 
lismarck acted decisively witliout reference to British interests. 
, company, the GesellschafI fiir deutsche Koloniiaiion, was 
lunded early in *884 by Dr Carl Peters, who with two com- 
anions went off to the east coast of Africa and succeeded in 
lovmber of that year in negotiating treaties with various chiefs 
n the mainland who were alleged to be independent of Zanzibar. 


In this region British opposition had to be considered, but in 
February 1885 a German ^otectorate over the territory acquired 
by Peters was proclaimed. 

Similar events took place in the South Seas. The acquisition 
of Samoa, where German interesta were ino,st extensive, was 
prevented (for the time lieing) by the arrangement made in 
1879 with Great Britain and the United States, But in 1884 and 
1885 the German flag was hoisted on the north of New 
Guinea (to which the niune Kaiser Wilhelmsland has 
been given), on several parts of the New Britain Archi¬ 
pelago (which afterwards became the Bismarck Archipelago), 
and on the Caroline Islands. The last acquisition was not kept. 
The Spanish government claimed the islands, and Bismarck, 
in order to avoid a struggle which would have lieen very disastrous 
to monarchical government in Spain, suggested that the pope 
should lie asked to mediate. !.eo XIII. accepted the offer, 
which was an agreeable reminiseenre of the days when popes 
determined the limits of the Spanish colonial empire, all the more 
gratefully that it was made by a Protestant power. He decided 
in favour of Spain, Germany being granted certain rights in the 
islands. The loss of the islands was amply compensated for by 
the political advantages which Bismarck gained by this attention 
to the pope, and, after all, not many years elapsed before they 
became German. 

Bismarck in his colonial policy had repeatedly explained that 
he did not propose to found provinces or take over for the 
government the responsibilitjf for their administration ; he 
intended to leave the responsibility for their material develop¬ 
ment to the mcrehant.s, and even to entrust to them the actual 
government. He avowedly wished to imitate the older form of 
British eolonization by means of chartered enmpanics, which 
had been recently revived in the North Borneo Company ; the 
only responsibility of the imperial goiernment was to be their 
protection from foreign aggression. In accordance with this 
p iliey, the territories were not actually incorporated in the empire 
(there would also have been eimstitulinnal difficulties in doing 
that), and they were ofilcially known as Protectorates (Schutz- 
i;rt>irte), a word which thus acquired a new signification. In 1885 
two new great companies wre founded to undertake the govern¬ 
ment. The Driitseh-Osl-Alriha Gfselhchajl, with a capital of 
£300,000, took over the forritnrics acquired by Dr T’eters, and 
for the South Seas the Neu-Guinra (u'sMschajt, founded by an 
amalgamation of a number of firms in 1884, received a charter 
in 1M5. It was not, however, possible to limit the imperial 
responsibility as Bismarck intended. In East Africa the great 
revolt of the Aralis in 1888 drove the company out of all their 
possessions, with the exception of the port of Dar-es-Salam. 
The company was not strong enough to defend itself; troops 
had to ho sent out by the emperor under Captain Wissmaim, 
who as imperial commissioner look m cr the government. This, 
w'hich was at first a temporary- arrangement, was afterwards 
made permanent. 

' The New Guinea Company had less formidable enemies to 
contend with, and with the exception of a period of three 
vears between 1889 and 1893, they maintained a full responsi¬ 
bility for the administration of their territory fill the year 1899, 
when an agreement was made and ratified in the Reichstag, 
by which the jxissession and administration was transferred 
to the empire in return for a subsidy of £20,000 a year, to be 
continued for ten years. The whole of the colonics have therefore 
now come under the direct administration of the empire. They 
were at first placed under the direction of a special department 
of the Foreign Office, and in 1890 a council of experts on colonial 
matters was instituted, while in r9o7 a separate office for colonial 
affairs was created. In 1887 the two chief societies for supporting 
the colontal movement joined under the name of the Deutsche 
Kolom'algesellsrhall. This society takes a great part in toaning 
public opinion on colonial matters. 

This new policy inevitably caused a rivalry of interests with 
other countries, and especially with Great Britain. In every .spot 
at which the Germans acejuired territory they found themselves 
in opposition to British mterests. The settlement of Angra 
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much ill-fecling in Cape Colony, which was, 
however, scarcely justified, for the Cape ministry was equally 
aermaay responsihlc with the British government for the dik- 
tonness which led to the loss of what is now German 
BtitMln. ^“‘■^'''(cst Africa.* In 'I'ogoland and Cameroon British 
traders had long lieen active, and the proclamation of 
Hr tish sovereignty' was impending when the Carman flag was 
dOLst^ rhe .settlement in East Africa menaced the old-estalv 
Itdied British influence over Zanzibar, which was all the more 
serious liecaiise of the close connexion between Zanzilmr and the 
rulers of the Persian Gulf; and Australia saw witli much concern 
Bie (Tennan settlement in New Guinea, es|)orially as a British 
Protectorate (which in the idew of Australian*, should have in¬ 
cluded the whole of what Germany was allowed to t.ake) had 
p-evtou.sly been established in the island. In Afririi Britain and 
France proceeded to annex territory adjacent to the German 
aerjuisitions, and a jicriod followed during nhich the lioiii'daries 
of (lennan, French and British jmssessions were determined by' 
negotiation. The overthrow of Jules h’erry and the danger (if 
war with h’rance made a good understanding with Great Britain 
of more iniportanre. Bismarrlt, by summoning a conference 
t(i Berlin (1884-181S5) to discuss African (jucstions, secured for 
(lermany a European recognition which w'as verv grateful to the 
colonial parties ; and in :88S, by lending bis sujiport lo the anti- 
slavery movement of Cardinal Eiivigcrie, he won the support 
of the Centre, who had hitherto ojipnsed the colonial policy. 
Finally a general agreement for the (lcmarr.ation of Africa was 
made in 1800 (see Africa, § 5). A similar agreement had lieen 
made in i88(j regarding the .South .Seas. It was made after 
Bismarck had retired from nUire.aiid he,as did the eolonkl party, 
severely criticized the details; for the, surrender of Zanzibar 
and Witu rut short the hopes which had been formed of building 
up a great (icrmaii empire eontroliing the whole of hkist Afriea. 
Many of the colonial party went further, and criticized not only 
the details, hut the princijilc. They were much offended hy 
Caprivi’s statement that no grealer injury could lie done lo 
Germany than to gi^'0 her Ihe whole of Africa, and they refused 
to accept his eontention that “ the period of flag-hoisting was 
over," and that tlie, time had eome for eonsolidating their 
possessions. It rnust, however, be reetignized that a continuation 
of the, ambitious policy of the, last few years might easily have 
involved Germany' in dangerous dispiitc.s. 

It appeared a small compensation that Great Britain sur¬ 
rendered to Germany the island of Heligoland, which she had 
taken from the llanos in the Napoleonic wars. It 
was annexed to Prussia; the natives lx>rn before the 
year 1880 were exempted from military seiwice, and 
till the year 1901 no additional import duties were to he imposed. 
It has been strongly fortified and made a naval station. 

It was e.asy for the Opposition to rriticize the colonial policy. 
They could point out that, with the exception of parts of South- 
ProgntM West Africa, no territory' had lieen aequired in which 
ofOtnaim any large number of German emigrants could live 
aaJaajMi and rear families. They went us a nile to the United 
•xpuuioa. South America, or to territories under the 

British flag. As markets for German products tlie colonies 
remained of small importanre ; in 190'/ the whole value of the 
trade, import and export, between Gennany and her colonics 
was less than £3,300,000, and the cost of administration, including 
the grant lo the shipping companies, often exceeded the total 
trade. Many mistakes were made in the administration, and ca.SDs 
of misconduct by individual officials formed the text for attacks 
on the whole .system. Generally, however, these criticisms were 
premature; it was surely wise, while the opportunity was still 
open, to take care that Gennany, in the partition of the world 
among European races, should not alone go entirely ^thout a 
share^ The lack of colonial experience, and, often, the lack of 
sympathy witlt, or understanding of, the negro and other races 
over whom they had assumed a protectorate, were contributory 
causes in the slow development of Germany’s African colonies. 
The unwillingness of the Reichstag to sanction the expenditure 
of any large sums on railsvay's and other public works also 
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hindered the exploitation of the economic resouroes of si'ry large 
areas. Yet at the efese of the first twenty-five years* cxistentr 
of the colonial empir' it might he said that the initial difliniltics 
had Ijeen overcome, and sufficient knowledge gained to ensure 
Ckrinany a return fairly commensurate with the efforts she had 
put forth. The necessity to enlist the interests of the native.s on 
the side of the government, if anv progress was to lie made in 
industry' or trade, was a lesson slowly learned. After the Arab 
opposition had been crushed on the east coast of Africa, 
there still remained the native states to he dealt with’ 
and few tribes voluntarily submitted to European 
control. 'Iffiere svas a serious rising in uio^ Toofi, 
when thou.s.ands of lives were lost. In Togolainl there 
were disturbances of a comparatively minor cliaractc: 

Cameroon hinterland campaigns were imdertuken against Uie 
Fiilji and Bormicse princes. It was, hnwes-er, in .South-West 
Africa that the (icrmans had their chief and most bitter ex¬ 
perience in colonial warfare. Tliotigh “ annexed ’’ in i88.j it was 
not till ten years later, after protr.aeted fighting, that the Hotten¬ 
tots of Namaqnaland recognized Germany. After another decade 
of comparatii e peace war again broke out (1903)110(1 spread from 
the Hottentots to the Herero. The Anglo-Bocr War had then 
hut recently ended, and in Germany generally, and especially in 
niilitary circles, it had provoked innrh adixTse critici.sm on the 
inability of the British to bring the contest to a speedier con¬ 
clusion. ^ T(. their surprise the Germans now found that, airniust 
an inferior foe operating in a more resirieted area, they*” were 
nnahle to do as well us the British army had done. *Thc 
.ston’ of the war is told elsewhere (see Geksian SotiTii-WnsT 
Africa) ; it lasted well into i()o8 and the Germans were indebted 
to the Cajie Mounted Police for malcrial helji in bringing it to an 
end. As it progressed the Germans adopted many of the method.s 
employed by the British in their eolonial wars, and they learned 
to appreciate more accurately the immensity of the task which 
l.ord Kitchener aecomplished in overcoming llie guerrilla war¬ 
fare in the Boer rejiiililics. 

It was obviously littli- use acquirii’g colonics and creating manu¬ 
factures if German foreign trade was to lie in the hands of other 
nations. As early as 1881 the government had pub¬ 
lished uprojiosal for a sulivenlion toGemmn shipping; , 

it was criticized with peculiar energy’ by Bamberger 
and the Free Traders; a Bill intrniJiu'cd in 1884 was 
abandoned, but in 1883 Bismarck sueeveded in carrving a vote 
hy which, for fifteen years, four million marks could annually 
he devoted to helping a line of mail steamers to the Pacific and 
Australia ami a branch line in the Mediterranean. An agree¬ 
ment was .mule with the Norddeutscho Lloyd, one clause of 
which was that all tlie now steumi'rs were to he built in Germany ; 
in 1890 a further vote was passed for a line to Delagoa Bay and 
Zanzibar. This fur from exhausts the external activity of the 
nation and tlie government: the esUblishment of studentships 
for the study of oriental languages enabled Germans to make 
their way in the Turkish and Persian empires, and to ojicn up 
a fresh market for German goods; hy the great exravutioris at 
Pergamiim and Olympia Germany entered with great distinrtion 
on a field in which the way had lieen shown by France and Great 
Britain. 'I'he progress of technical studii's and induslriiil enter¬ 
prise enabled Germany to take a leading place in railwai' and 
shipbuilding, in the manufartnre of military weaiions, in rhi-mical 
experiments, and in electrical work. 

It was a [lart of the new policy not only to combat Social 
Democracy by repression, hut to win the confidence of the 
working men hy extending to them the direct protection 
of the state. Recent legislation, culminating in the 
Gewerbeorinung of 1869, had, in accordance with the 
principles of the Liberal Economists, or, as the Germans called 
It, the Manchester School, instituted freedom from state control 
in the relations between employers and workmen. Tlie old gilds 
had been destroyed, compulsory apprenticeship had ceased ; 
little protection, however, was given to the working men, and 
the restrictions on th» employment of women and children wens 
of little use, as there was no efficient system of factory inspection. 
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It was difficuU for the men by their own exertions to iinprove 
their condition, for the masters had full liberty of association, 
which the law refused to the workmen. 'Even before 1870 a 
protest was raised against this system among theRoman Catholics, 
who were chiefly concerned for the preservation of family life, 
which was threatened by the growth of the factory system and 
also by the teaching of the Social Democrats. Baron von 
Ketteler, bishop of Mainz, had maintained that it was the 
duty of the state to .secure to working men work and provision 
dunng sickness and old age. The general interest of the Church 
in the social question was recognized bv a congress of the bishops 
at Fulda. Kettcler’s work was continued by Canon Moufang, 
and Catholics brought forward motions in the Reichst^ demand¬ 
ing new factory legislation. The peculiar importance 
soiVaZ/jm Catholic movement is that it alone was able to 

some ?xtent to meet the Socialists on their own ground. 
The Catholics formed societies which were joined by large 
numbers of workmen. Originated by Father Kolping on tlie 
Rhine, they soon spread over the whole of Catholic Germany. 
Herr von Schorlemer-Ast, a Catholic landed proprietor from 
Westphalia, formed similar associations among the peasants. 
The result of this has been that the Social Democrats have failed 
to conquer the Catholic as they have the Protestant districts. 
A similar movement began among the Protestants after the 
commercial crisis of 1873, which forms an epoch in German 
tiiought, since it was from that year that men first began to 
question the economic doctrines of Liberalism, and drew attention 
to (he demoralization which seemed to arise from the freedom 
of speculation and the influence of the stock e.xchange—a move¬ 
ment which in later years led to some remarkable attempts to 
remedy the evil by legislation. A minister, Rudolph Todt, 
and Rudolph Meyer criticized the moral and economic doctrines 
of Liberalism ; his writings led to the foundation of the Christlirli- 
Sozial-Arbfiterverein, which for a few years attained considerable 
notoriety under the leadership of Adolph Stiicker. The Pro¬ 
testant movement has not succeeded in attaining the same 
position as has the Catholic among the working men; but it 
received considerable support among the influential classes 
at court, and part of the programme was adopted by the Con¬ 
servative party, which in 1876 demanded restriction of industrial 
lilierty and legislation which would prevent the ruin of the 
independent artizans. 

In a country where learned opinion has so much influence 
on public affairs it was of esjoicial importance that several of 
the younger teachers separated themselves from the dominant 
Manchester School and asserted the duty of the stati! actively 
to promote the well-being of the working classes. At a congress 
held in Erfurt in 1873, Schmoller, Wagner, lirentano and others 
founded the Verein fur Sozial-Pulilik, which by its publications 
has had much influence on German thought. 

The peculiar social conditions brought it about that in many 
cases the Christian Social movement took the form of Anti- 
Semitism (q.v.). Nearly all the bankers and stock- 
SrmitM. brokers in Germany were Jews. Many of the leaders 
of the Liberal parties, c.g. Bamberger and Lasker, 
were of Jewish origin ; the doctrines of Liberalism were supported 
by papers owned and edited by Jews ; hence the wish to restore 
more fully the avowedly Christian character of the state, coincid¬ 
ing with the attack on the influence of finance, which owed so 
much to the Liberal economic doctrines, easily degenerated into 
attacks on the Jews. The leader in this was Stocker. During 
the years 1879 to 1881 the anti-Semite agitation gained consider¬ 
able importance in Berlin, Breslau and other Prussian cities, 
, and it culminated in the elections of that year, leading in some 
cases to riots and acts of violence. 

So long os the government was under the influence of the 
National Liberals, it was indifferent if not hostile to these move¬ 
ments. The Peasants’ Union had actually been forbidden by 
the police; Bismarck himself was violently attacked for his 
reputed connexion with a great Jewish finn of bankers. He had, 
however, kept himself informed regarding these movements, 
chiefly by means of Hermann Wagener, an old editor of the 


Kreuzzeitung, and in the year 1878 he felt himself free to return 
in this matter to his older opinions. The new policy suggested 
in that year was definitely announced at the opening of the 
session in the spring of i88r, and at the meeting of the new 
Reichstag in November 1881. It Mias explained in a speech from 
the throne, which, as the emperor could not be present, became 
an imperial message. Tliis is generally spoken of os the beginning 
of a new era. The help of the Reichstag was asked for “ healing 
social evils by means of legislation . . . based on the moral 
foundation of Christianity.” Compulsory insurance, the creation 
of corporate unions among working men under the protection 
of the state, and the introduction of indirect taxes, were the chief 
elements in the reform. 

The condition of parties was such that Bismarck could not 
hope to win a majority for his schemes, especially as he could 
not obtain the monopoly on tobacco on which he depended to 
cover the expense. The first reform was the restoration of the 
gilds, to which the Conservatives attached great importance. 
.Since 1869 they continued to exist only as voluntary associations 
with no public duties ; many had been dissolved, and this is 
said to have brought about had results in the management of 
lodging-liouses, the condition of apprentices, support during 
illness, and the maintenance of labour bureaus. Il was supposed 
that, if they could l)e restored, the corporate spirit would 
prevent the working men from falling under the influence of the 
Socialists, The law of 1881, while it left membership voluntary, 
gave to them many duties of a semi-public nature, especially 
that of arbitration lietween masters and men. These were ex¬ 
tended by a further law in 1884. 

The really important element was the scheme for a great 
imperial system l)y which all working men and women should 
be provided for in ease of sickness, acc.ident or old age. 

Bismarck hoped by this to relieve the parishes of tlie 
burden of the poor-rate, which would be transferred i^acc. 
to the empire ; at the same lime tht; power of the 
government would be greatly extended. The first proposal in 
Alarch i88j was fur compulsory insurance against accidents. 
Every one employed on railways, mines and fac-tories was to 
be insured in an imperial office ; the premium was to be divided 
equally between masters, workmen and the state. 11 was bitterly 
opposed by the Liberals, especially by Bamberger; all essential 
leatures were altered by the Reichstag, and it was withdrawn 
by the government alter it had pas.sed the third reading. 

In 1882 a fresh scheme was laid before the newly elected 
Reichstag dealing with insurance against accident and against 
sickness. The two parts were separated by the Reichstag ; the 
second, which was the necessary prelude to the other, was passed 
in 1883. The law was based on an old Prussian principle ; 
insurance was made compulsory, but the state, instead of doing 
the work itself, recognized the existing friendly and othei 
societies ; they were still to enjoy their corporate existence and 
separate administration, but they were placed under state con¬ 
trol, and tor this purpose an imperial insurance department 
was created in the office of the secretary of state for the interior. 
Uniform regulations were to be followed in all trades and districts; 
one-third of the premium was paid liy the employer, two-thirds 
by the workmen. 

The Accident Law of 1883 was rejected, for it still included 
the state contribution to which the Reichstag would not assent, 
and also contributions from the workmen. A new law, drafted 
according to their wishes, was passed in 1884. It applied only 
to those occupations, mines and factories, in which the use of 
machinery was common ; it threw the whole burden of coni- 
pensation on to the masters ; but, on the other hand, for the 
first tliirteen weeks after an accident the injured workman 
received Compensation from the sick fund, so tliat the cost only 
fell on the masters in the more serious cases. The master; were 
compelled to insure themselves against the payments for which 
they might become liable, and for this purpose had to form trades 
associations, self-governing societies, which in each district 
included all the masters for each particular trade. The applica¬ 
tion of this law was subsequently extended to other trades. 
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It was not till 1889 that the greatest innovation, that of insurance | 
against old age, was carried. The obligation to insure rested 
on all who were in-receipt of wages of not more than two pounds 1 
a week. Half the premium, according to the wages received, was 
paid hy the master. The pijnsion liegan at the age of seventy, 
the amount varying by very complicated rules, but the state 
paid a fixed sum of two pounds ten shillings annually in addition 
to the pension. These measures worked well. They were re¬ 
garded with satisfaction by masters and men alike. Alterations 
have been made in detail, and further alterations demanded, 
but the laws have established themselves in practice. The large 
amount of self-administration has prevented an undue increase 
of bureaucratic power. 'I’hc co-operation of masters and men 
in the administration of the societies has a good effect on the 
relations of the classes.' 

Hxcept in the matter of insurance, the total result, however, 
for the moment was small. The demands repeatedly made 
by the Centre and the Conservatives for effective factory legi.s- 
lation and prohibition of .Sunday labour were not successful. 
Bismarck did not wish to lay heavier burdens on the capitalists, 
and it was not till a later period that they were carried out. 

During all this period Bismarck’s authority was so great, 
that in the conduct of foreign affairs he was freed from the 
p rtl criticism and opposition which .so often hampered 

antin': him in his internal policy, and he was able to establish 
the Triple that system of alliances on which for so many years 
Alliance. political system of Europe depended. The close 
union of the three empires which had existed since the meeting 
of the emperors in 1872 did not survive the outbreak of dis¬ 
turbances m the East. Bismarck had maintained an attitude of 
neutrality, but after the congress of Berlin he found himself 
placed between the alternatives of friendship with Austria or 
Russia. Movements of Russian troops on the western frontier 
threatened Austria, and the tsar, in a letter to the German 
emperor, stated that peace could only be maintained if Germany 
gave her support to Russia. Bismarck, now that the choice 
was forced upon him, determined in favour of Austria, and^during 
a visit to \’ienna in October, tirranged with Count Andrassy an 
alliance by which in the event of either being attacked by Russia 
the other was to assist; if either was attacked by any power 
other than Russia, the other was to iireserve benevolent neutrality 
unless the attacking power was helped by Russia. The effect of 
this was to protect Austria from attack by Russia, and Germany 
from the danger of a combined attack by France and Russia. 
Bismarck with some difficulty procured the consent of the 
emperor, who by arranging a meeting with the tsar had attempted 
to preserve the old friendship. From that time the alliance with 
Austria has continued. In 1883 it was joined by Italy, and was 
renewed in 1887, and in i8qi for six years, and if not then 
denounced, for twelve. . 

In 1882, after the retirement of Gorchakov, the relations 
with Russia again improved. In 1884 there was a meeting of 
the three emperors, and at the same time Bismarck oime to a 
close understanding with France on colonial questions, Ihe 
period of quiet did not last long. The disaster in Fongking 
brought about a change of ministry in France, and Bul^garian 
affairs again alienated Austria and Russia. Bismarck with grea 
skill used the growing foreign complications as a means of treeing 
himself from parliamentary difficulties at the .same time that 
he secured the position of Germany in Europe. 

To meet the increase in the French army, and the open 
menaces in which the Ru.s.sian press indulged, a further increase 
in the German army seemed desirable. The .Septennate 
would expire in 1888. In the autumn of 1886 a pro- 
posal was laid before the Reichstag to increase the peace 
establishment for the next seven years to 468, 40 d ,n*n. Ihe 
Reichstag would not as.scnt to this, but the opposition parties 
offered to vote the required increase for three years, Bismarck 
refused to accept this compromise, and the Reichstag was dis¬ 
solved. Under his influence the Conservatives and National 
Liberals formed a coalition or CarUl by which each agreed to 
support the candidates of the other. The elections caused 
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greater excitement than any which had taken place since 1870. 
The numbers who went to the poll were much larger, and all the 
opposition parties, except the Catholics, including even the 
Socialists, suffered severe loss. Bismarck, in order to win the 
support of the Centre, appealed directly to the pope, but Wind- 
thorst took the responsibility of refusing to obey the pope’s 
request on' a matter purely political. The National Lilx’rals 
again Irecame a government party, but their position was much 
clianged. They were no longer, as in the old days, the leading 
factor. They had to take the second place. They were sub¬ 
ordinate to the Conservativ'es. They could no longer impose their 
will upon the government. Tn the new parliament the govern¬ 
ment proposals were accepted by a majority of 223 to 48 (seven 
members of the Centre voted for it, the others abstained). The op¬ 
position consisted chiefly of .Socialists and RadicaJ,s (Arcj.tinwfgoi). 

Tlic fall of Boulanger removed the immediate danger from 
France, but for the rest of the year the relations with Russia 
caused serious apprehensions. Anti-German articles 
appeared in Russian newsiwpers. The growth of the **{J*^*"* 
Nationalist party in Russia led to measures injurious Ka„iM. 
to Gcrmati trade and German settlers in Russia. 

German ve.sscls were forbidden to trade on the Niemen. The 
increase of the duties on iron injured German trade. .Stringent 
measures were taken to stamp out German nationality in the 
Baltic provinces, similar to those used by the Germans against 
the 1 ‘olcs. Foreigners were forbidden to hold land in Russia. 
The German government retaliated by a decree of the Reichs- 
laink refusing tn deal with Russian paper. lairge accumula^ons 
of troops on the western frontier excited alarm in (iermany and 
Austria. During a short visit paid by the emperor of Russia to 
Berlin in November Bismarck disco\-ered that forged despatches 
misrepresenting the policy of Germany in the Eastern Question 
had been communicated to him. This did not seem to remove 
all danger, and in February' 1888 the government introduced 
an amendment to the imperial Military latw extending the 
obligation for service from twelve to eighteen years. In this 
wav it was possible to increase tin- war establishment, excluding 
the Lundsturm, by about half a million men without adding to 
the burden in time of peace. Another law authorized a loan 
of £14,000,000 for military equipment. At the same time 
the text of the Triple Alliance was published. The two laws 
were adopted without opposition. Under the effect of one of 
Bismarck’s speeches, the Military Bill was unanimously [lassed 
almost without debate. 

It was probably at the meeting of 1884 that a secret treaty, 
the existence of which was not known for many years, was 
arranged lictween Germany and Russia. Ihe full text secret 
has never been published, and the exact date is un- treaty 

certain. Either state pledged itself to observe bene- p***. 

volent neutrality in case the other were attacked ““ *' 
by a third power. Apparently the case of an attack by France 
on Germany, or by Austria on Russia, was expressly mentioned. 
The treaty lapsed in 1890, and owing to Bismarck's dismissal 
was not renewed. Caprivi refused to renew it because it was 
doubtful whether by increasing the number of treaties the value 
of them was not diminished. Under this system it was to be 
apprehended that if war broke out between Austria and Russia, 
Austria would claim the support of Germany under the friple 
.Mliance, Russia neutrality under this treaty. The decision of 
Germany would theoretically have to depend on .the question 
which party was the aggressor—a question which notoriously 
is hardly ever capable of an answer. (I* or this treaty see the 
debate in the Reichstag of the i6th of November 1896 ; the 
Hamburger Nachrichtert of 24th October in the same year; 
and Schulthess, F.uropciisehes Geschtehlskalendar, 1896.) 

The empero;' William died on the 9th of March i888. He was 
succeeded by his son, who took the title of Frederick III. In 
Italy the older title of king of Piedmont has been 
absorbed in the newer kingdom of Italy ; this is not 
the case in Germany, where the title German emperor m, 
isjnerely attached to wid not substituted for that of 
king of Prussia. The evei.ts of this short reign, which lasted 
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only ninety'nii^ days, have chiefly a personal interest, and are 
narrated under the articles Frederick III. and Bismarck. 
The illness and death of the emperor, however, destroyed the 
last hope of the Liberals that they might at length succeed to 
power. For a generation they had waited for his accession, 
and bitter was their disappointment, for it was known that his 
son was more inclined to follow the principles of Bismaick than 
those of his own father. The emperor, crippled and dying though 
he was, showed clearly how great a change he would, had he 
lived, have introduced in the spirit of tlic government. One of 
his first acts was severely to reprimand Puttkainmer for misusing 
government influence at elections. The minister sent in his 
resignation, which was accepted, and this practice, which had 
been dclilicrately revived durmg the last ten years, was thereby 
publicly disavowed. Bismarck’s own position would naturally 
have lieen seriously aileoted by the fail of a colleague with whom 
he was closely connected, and another point of internal policy 
showed also how numerous were the differences between the 
elianecllor and tiie emperor. Laws liad been |iassod prolonging 
the period of both the Prussian and Imperial parliaments from 
three to five yearswhen they were laid before the emperor 
for his signature he said that he must consider them. Bismarck 
then pointed out that the constitution of the empire did not 
iiutlioriite the emperor to withliold his assent from a law which 
had pas.sed both the Reichstag and the Bundesrat; he could 
os king of Prussia oppose it by his representatives in the federal 
council, but when it hud been accepted there, if was his duty as 
emj^ror to put the law into execution. The emperor accepted 
this exposition of tlie constitution, and after some delay eventu¬ 
ally gave his consent also to the Prussian law, which he was 
quolifled to reject. 

He was succeeded hy his eldest son, William II. (t/.v.). The 
first year of the new reign was unevetUful. In his public speeches 
wmi emperor repeatedly expressed his reverence for 

"" the memory of his grandfather, and his determination 
to continue his policy ; but he al.so repudiated the 
attempt of the extreme Conservatives to identify him with their 
party. He spent much time on journeys, visiting Uie chief courts 
of Europe, and he seemed to de.sire to preserve close friendship 
with other nations,, especially with Russia and Great Britain. 
Changes were made in the higher posts of the army and civil 
service, and Moltke resigned the office of chief of the staff, 
which for tliirty years he had' held with such great distinction. 

The beginning of the year i8go brought a decisive event. 
The period of the Reichstag elected in 1887 expired, aud the new 
Pan of first for a quinquennial period,, would take 

Biamarck. The chief matter for decision was tlie fate of 

the Socialist law ; this expired on the 30th of September 
i8qo. The government at the end of i88y introduced a new law, 
which was altered in some minor matters, and which was to lie 
permanent. The Conservatives were prepared to vote for it; 
the Radicals and Centre opposed it; the decision rested with the 
National Liberals, and they were willing to accept it on condition 
tliat die clause was omitted which allowed Uie state governments 
to exclude individuals from districts in which die state of siege 
had bean proclaimed. The final division took place on the S5th 
of February i8qo. An amendment had been carried omitting 
this clause, and the National Liberals therefore voted for Ute 
bill in its amended form. The Con.sf.rvatives were ready to 
vote OS the government wished ; if Bismarck was content with 
the amended bill^ they would vote for it, and it would be carried; 
no instructions were sent to the party; they thoreiore voted 
a^inst. the biE, and it was lost. The House was immediately 
dneolved. It was to have been expected that, as in 1878, the 
government would appeal tn the country to return a Conservative 
majority willing to vote for a strong law against the Socialists. 
Instead' of this, ^ emperor, who was much interested in social 
reform, puUishcd two proclamations. In. one. addressedi to the 
chancellor he declared his intention, as emperor, of bettering the 
lot of the working ekssw; for this purpose he proposed to call 
an internationat congicst to: consider ttu possih^itjy of meeting, 
nquinetnents and wishes of the, working men.;, in the other, 
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whidi he. issued as king.uf Prussia, he dJekved that the regul^on 
of the time and conditions of labour was the duty of the state, 
and tltt council of state, was to be summoned to discuss this 
and kindred questkms. Bismarck, who was less hopeful than 
the emperor, and did not approve^of this policy, was thereby 
prevented from influcncii^ the elections us he would have wished 
to cto the coalition piaities, in consequence, suffered severe loss ; 
Socialists, Centre and Radicals gained numerous seats. A few 
days, after the election BlMnarck was dismissed from office. The 
difference ot opinina between him and the emperor was not 
confined to social reform; beyond tills was the mure serious 
question as to whetha: the ciiancellor or the emperor was to 
direct the course o£ the government. The emperor, who, as 
Bismarck said, intended to be his own chancellor, required 
Bismarck to draw up a decree reversing a cabinet order of 
Frederick William IV.,, which gave the Prussian minister- 
president the right of being the sole means of communication 
between the other ministers and tlie king. This Bismarck refused, 
to do, and he was. therefore ordered to send, in his resignation. 

Afliung those more immediately connected witlr tlie govern¬ 
ment his fall was accompanied by a feeling of relief which was 
not confined to the Opposition, for the burden of his cbancaf- 
rule had pressed heavily upon all. There was, however, lonbip of 
no change in the principles of government or avowed Count you 
change in, policy ; some uncertainty of direction and 
sudden oseillations of policy showed the presence of a less ex¬ 
perienced hand. Bismarck’s successor, General von Caprivi, 
held a similar combination of offices, but the chief control, passed 
now into Uie hands of the emperor himself. He aspired by his 
own will to direct the policy of the state ; he put aside the reserve 
which in. modern times is generally observed even hy absolute 
rulers, and by his public speeches and personal influence took 
a part in political controversy. He made very evident the 
monarchical character ot the Prussian state, and gave to the office 
of emperor a prominence greater than it had hitherto had. 

One reault of this was that it became increasingly difficult in 
political discuasions to avoid criticizing Uie words and actions of 
the emperor. Prosecutions for lese~majrsli became commoner 
than they were in former reigns, and the difficulty was much felt 
in Uie conduct of paHiamentary debate. The rule adopted was 
tliat discussion was permitted on those speeches of the emperor 
whidi were officially publiished in the Reichsanztiger. It was, 
indeed; not easy to combine tliat respect and reverence which 
the emperor required should he paid to him, with that open 
criticism of his wonda which seemed necessary (even for self- 
defence) when the inonanch condescended to become the censor 
of the opinions and aettons of large parties and classe.s among his 
subjects. The attempts to combine personal government with 
repre.scntative mstituftions was one of much interest; it was more 
successlul than might have been anticipated, owing to the dis¬ 
organization of political parties and the absence of great political 
leaders; in Germany, as elsewhere, the parliaments had not 
succeeded in maintaining public interest, and it is wurtli noting 
that even the attendance of members was very irregular. There 
was below the surface much discontent and subdued criticism 
of the exaggeration of the monarchical power, which the Germans 
called Byaantinismus ; bii t after all the nation seemed to welcome 
the govexiunent ui the emperor, as it did that of Bismarck. Tho 
uneasiness which was caused at first hy the unwonted vigour of 
his utterances subsided, os it became apparent how strong was 
his influence for peace, and with how m^y-sided an activity he 
supported and encouraged every side of national life. Another 
result of die personal' government by- the emperor was that it 
was impossible, in.dealing.with recent history, to determine how 
far the roinisteniof state were really responsible for. the measures 
which Uwy defended, and how far they were the instruments 
and mouthpieces, of tite policy of the emperor. 

The. first efiorts of tfae-“ New course,” as tlie bow. admiflistra- 
tion wa» termed, showed some attempt to reconcile to thegpvem- 
ment those polities and pmons whom Bismarck hod kept in 
oppmsition. The;eoittimMition>of soci^. reform was to win over 
tte aliegiaaot of< the 'working men. to the person, of the; emperor 
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an attempt was made to Reconcile the (Juclplvs, and even the | 

Poles were taken into favour ; Windthorst was treated with ' 
marked distinction. The Radicals alone, owing to their ill-timeil 
criticism on the private relations of the imperial family. and their 
continued opposition to the army, were excluded. The attempt, 
however, to unite and please aal parlies failed, as did the similar 
attempt iii foreign policy. Naturally enough, it was social re¬ 
form on which at first activity was concentrated, and the long- 
delayed factory legislation was now carried out. In 1887 and 
1888 the Clerical and Conservative majority liad carrried through 
the Reichstag laws restricting the employment of 
women and children and prohibiting labour on Sundays. 

These were not accepted by the liundc.srat, hut alter 
the International Congress of 1890 an imjiorlanc .amendment 
and addition to the Gewerheordnung was carried to this effect. It 
was of even greater importance th.at a full system of factory 
inspection was created. A further proi’ision empowered the 
Uundesrat to fix the hours of labour in unhealthy trades; this 
was applied to tlie bakeries by an edict of 1895, ffcal 

outcry which this caused prevented any further extension. 

These acts were, however, acrompanied by language of great 
decision against the .Social Democrats, especially on the occasion 
of a great, slrike in Westplialia, when the emperor 
Prognts warned the men that for him every Soeiul Democrat 
was on enemy to the empire and country. None the 
less, all attempts to win the working men from the 
doctrinaire .Socialists failed. They continued to look on tlie 
whole machinery of government, emperor and arm)', church and 
police, as their natural enemies, and remained completely under 
the bondage of the abstract theories of the Socialists, just as much 
as fifty years ago the tlerman bourgeois were controlled by the 
Liberal theories. It is strange to see how the national I'haracfer¬ 
istics appeared in them. What began as a great revolutionary 
movement became a dogmatic and academic scltool of thouglit; 
it often almost seemed as though the orthodox interpretation 
of Marx’s doctrine was ol more iniporlanee than an improvement 
in the condition of the working men, and the discussions in the 
annual Socialist Congress resembled the arguments of tlieologiiins : 
rather than the practical considerations of politicians. The ■ 
party, however, prospered, and grew in strength beyond all j 
anticipation. The repeal of the Socialist law was naturally wel¬ 
come to them as a great personal triumph over llismarek ; in the 
elections of 1890 they won thirty-five, in 1893 forty-four, in 1898 
fifty-six seats, 'fheir influence was not confined to the artrsans; 
among their open or secret adliercnts were to be found large 
numbers of government employes and clerks. In the aiitunm 
of 1890 they were able, for tlie first time, to hold in C.ermany a 
general meeting of delegates, which was continued annually. 

In the first meetings it appeared that there were strong opposing 
tendencies within the party which for the first time could lx; 
brought to public discussion. On the one side there was a small 
party, die Jungen, in Berlin, who attacked the parliamentary 
leaders on the ground that they had lent themselves to corn- 
promise and had not maintained the old miramigcant spirit. 

In 1891, at Erfurt, Werner and hLs followers were expelled from 
the party ; some of them drifted into anarchism, others dis¬ 
appeared. On the other hand, there was a large seetinn, the 
leader of whom was Herr von Vollmar, who maintained that t a 
social revolution would not come suddenly, as Beliel and tlie 
older leaders had taught, but that it would be a gradual evolution; 
they were willing to co-operate with the government in remedial 
measures by which, within the existing social order, the prosperity 
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and freedom of the working classes might be advanceii 
position was very strong, as Vollmar had succeeded in extenamg 
Socialism even in the Catholic parts of Bavaria. An atmrnpt 
to treat them as not genuine Socialists was frustrated, and they 
continued in co-operation with the other branch of the part)9 
Their pBsition would have been easier were it not for the 
attempts of the Prussian govemiaent to crush the party by fresh 
legislation and the supervision exercised by tlie police, it wm 
a sign of most serious insport for the future tluit in 1897 to 
electoral law in to kingdom of Saxony was altered with to 


express purpose of excluding the Socialists froiji to Saxon 
Landtag. This and other symptoms caused serious appreliensiun 
Bull some attempt miftit be made to alter the hvw of universal 
suffrage for the Reichstag, and it was policy of this kind which 
maintained and justified the profound distrust of the governing 
classes and the class hatred on which Social democracy deiiends. 
tin the other hand, there were signs ol agreatcr willingness among 
tlie Socialists to co-operate with their old enemies tlie Liberals. 

In foreign affairs a good understanding with (Jreat Britain 
was maintained, hut tlie emperor failed at that time to preserve 
the Iriendsiiip of Russia. 'J'he close understaiuiiiig 
between France and Russia, and the constant increase 
in the armies of these states, made a still further iik rc ase 
ol the (Jerman army desirable. In 1890, while the 
.Sepleiinate lia<i still three more years to run, (’upri\ 1 had to ask 
for an additional eo,ooo men. It was the first’lime that an 
increase ol this kind liad Ix-cn necessary within the regular 
period. When, in 1893, the proposals for the new period were 
iiiade, lhe> foniied a great change, t ompidsory .service was 
to he made a reality ; no one except those ah.solutely until wus 
to escape it, 'lo make enhslnienl of so large an additional 
immher ol recruits ixj.ssible, the period oi .service with the colours 
was reduced to two ycais. The parliamentary discussion was 
\'cr)’ confused ; the government eventually accepted an amend¬ 
ment giving them 557,093 for five and a hall years mslciuJ of the 
570,877 asked for ; this was rejected by .no to ifis, the greater 
part ol the Centre and of the Radicals voting agaiiii.l it. I’arJia- » 
ment was at once dtssob'ed, Iktore Uie elections the Radwd 
party broke up, as about twenty of them determined to accept the 
compromise. ’J'hey took the name of the fretsimuge VercriiigHng, 
the others who remained under the leadership of Richter lormmg 
the Freisimuge ] 'i>lk.sl>ariei. The natural result ol thts split was 
a great loss lo the party. The Liberal opiiosition secured only 
twenty-three scats insteatl of the sixl.v-seven they had held 
before. It was, so far as now can he foreseen, the final collapse 
of the old Radical party. Nolwitiistanding this the hill was only 
carried by sixteen votes, and it would have been thrown out again 
had not the Boles for the first time voted fur the goverimienl, 
idnce the wiiole of the Centre voted in opixisition. 

■J ills vote was a sign of the iiicreiwiiig (lisorgarii/.atioii ol parties 
and of growing parliamentary difficullles which were even more 
apparent in the Bru.ssiaii l.aiidtag. Mujiiel, as minisler oJ liiianee, 
succeeded indeed in carrying a reform by which the proceeds oi 
the tax on land and buildings were transferred to the local 
government authorities, and the loss to the state exchequer 
made up by increased taxation of larger incom(;s and industry. 
The series of measures which began in 1891, and were completed 
in 18(15, won a more general approbation than is usoai, and 
Miqnef in this successfully carried out his policy of reeoiicihng 
the growing jealousies arising from class interests. 

Caprivi's administration was further remarkable for the 
arrangement of coiniiiercial treaties. In 181)2 treaties with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland for 
twelve years hound together the greater part of Uie 
continent, and opened a wide murli't lor (merman irea>i.H. 
manufactures ; the idea of this policy was l() secure, 
by a more permanent union of the middle ICuropeaii states, a 
stable market for the goods which were being excluded owing 
' lo tlie great growth of Brotection in hrance, Russia and .^meru a. 

! These were followed by similar treaties with Rumania Servia, 
i and in 1894, after a period of sharp cu.stoms warfare, with Russia. 
In all these treaties the general principle was a reduction of the 
import duties on com in return for advantages given to Cierman 
manufactures, and it is this which brought about the struggle 
ol Uie government with the Agrarians wliicb after 1894 took the 
first place in party politics. „ 

The agricultural interests in Germany had during to middle 
of to 19th centurv been in favour of Free Trade. The reason 
of this was Uiat, tiU some years after to founda^OT 
of the empire, the production of com and food-StunS' 
wa* more than sufficient for to populaUon j aa Vwg as. toy 
export^ corn, potatoes and .'atUe, they required no protection 
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from foreign competition, and they enjoyed the advantages of 
Ijeing able to purchase colonial goods andmanufurtured articles 
cheaply. Mecklenburg and Hanover, tlw purely agricultural 
states, had, until their entrance into the Customs Union, followed 
a completely Free Trade policy. The first union of the Agrarian 
party, which was formed in 1876 under the name of the .Society 
for the Reform of Taxation, did not place jjrotection on their 
programme; they laid stress on bimetallism, on the reform of 
internal taxation, especially of the tax on land and buildings, 
and on the reform of the railway tariff, and demanded an increase 
in the stump duties, 'fhese last three points were all to some 
extent attained. About this time, however, the introduction 
t)f cheap corn from Russia began to threaten them, and it was 
in 1870 that, probably to a great extent influenced by Bismarck, 
they are first t(j be found among those who ask for protection. 

After that time there was a great increase in the importation 
of food-stuffs from America. The increase of manufactures and 
the rapid growth of the population made the introduction of 
cheap food Irom abroad a necessity. In the youth of the empire 
the amount of corn grown in Germany was sufficient for the 
needs of its inhabitants ; the amount consumed in 1899 exceeded 
the amount produced by about one-quarter of the total. At 
the same time tlie price, making allowance for the fluctuations 
owing to bad harvests, steadily decreased, notwithstanding the 
duty on corn. In twenty years the average price fell from about 
t35 marks the 1000 kilo. There was therefore a constant 
decrease in the income from land, and this took place at a time 
wHBn the great growth of wealth among the industrial classes had 
made living more costly. The agriculturists of the north and 
cost saw themselves and their class threatened with loss, and 
perhaps ruin ; their di.scontent, which had long been growing, 
broke out into open fire during the discu.ssion of the commercial 
treaties. As the.se would inevitably bring about a large increase 
in the imjiortation of corn from Rumania and Russia, a great 
agitation was begun in agricultural circles, and the whole in¬ 
fluence of the (.'onservative party was opposed to the treaties. 
This brought about a curious situation, the measures being only 
carried by the support of the Centre, the Radicals, and the 
Socialists, against the violent opposition of those cla.s.scs, especi¬ 
ally the landowners in Prussia, who had hitherto been the 
supporters of the government. In order to prevent the com¬ 
mercial treaty with Russia, a great agricultural league was 
iounded in 1893, the Bund der Landwirte ; some 7000 land- 
owners joined it immediately. Two days later the Peasants’ 
League, or Drutsrhe Bauemhund, which had been founded in 
1885 and included some 44,000 members, chiefly from the 
smaller proprietors in Pomerania, Posen, .Saxony and 'I'huringia, 
merged itself in the new league. This afterwards gained very 
great proportions. It became, with the Social Democrats, the 
most influential society whlbh had been^ounded in Germany for 
defending the intere.sts of a particular class ; it soon numbered 
more than 200,000 members, including landed proprietors of all 
degrees. Under its influence a parliamentary union, the 
schafisvereinigung, was foimded to ensure proper consideration 
for agricultural affairs ; it was joined by more than 100 members 
of the Reichstag ; and the Conservative party fell more and 
more under the influence of the Agrarians. 

Having failed to prevent the commercial treaties. Count Kanitz 
introduced a motion that the state should have a monopolv of 
all imported corn,"and that the price at which it was to be sold 
should be fixed by law. On the first occasion, in 1894, only fifty 
members were found to vote for this, but in the next year ninefv- 
seven supported the introduction of the motion, and it was con¬ 
sidered worth while to call together the Prussian council of state 
for a special discussion. The whole agitation was extremely 
inconvenient to the government. The violence with which it 
was conducted, coming, as it did, from the highest circles of the 
Prussian nobility, appeared almost an imitation of .Socialist 
methods ; but the emperor, with his wonted energy, personally 
rebuked the leaders, and warned them that the opposition of 
Prussian nobles to their king was a monstrosity. Nevertheless 
they were able to o\’erthrow the chancellor, who was specially 
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obnoxious to them. In October 1894 ^e was dismi.ssed suddenly, 
without warning, and almost without cause, while the emperor 
was on a visit to the Eulenburgs, one of the most influential 
families of the Prussian nobility, 

Caprivi’s fall, though it was occasioned by a difference between 
him and Count Eulenburg, and was due to the direct act of the 
emperor, was rendered easier by the weakness of his 
parliamentary position. There was no party on whose caoHvi 
help he could really depend. The Military Bill had 
offended the prejudices of conservative military critics; the 
British treaty liad alienated the colonial party ; the commercial 
treaties had only been carried by the help of Poles, Radic-als and 
Socialists ; but it was just these parties who were the most easily 
offended by the general tendencies of the internal legislation, 
as shown in the Prussian School Bill. Moreover, the bitter and 
unscrupulous attacks of the Bismarckian press to which Caprivi 
was exposed made him unpopular in the country, for the people 
could not feel at ease so long as they were governed by a minister 
of whom Bismarck disapproved. There was therefore no prospect 
of forming anything like a stable coalition of parties on which he 
could depend. 

The emperor was fortunate in securing as his successor Prince 
Chlodwig von Hohenlohe. Though the new chancellor once 
more united with this office that of Prussian minister- 
president, his age, and perhaps also his character, Prfacer"' 
prevented him from exercising that constant activitv Hoiieo- 
and vigilance which his two predecessors had displayed. 

During his administration even the, .secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, and afterwards Count 
von Bulow, became the ordinary spokesman of the government, 
and in the management of other departments the want of a strong 
hand at the head of affairs was often missed. Between the 
emperor, with whom the final direction of policy rested, and his 
subordinates, the chancellor often appeared to evade public 
notice. The very first act of the new chancellor brought upon 
him a severe rebuff. At the opening of the new buildings which 
had been erected in Berlin for the Reichstag, cheers were called 
for the emperor. Some of the Socialist members remained 
seated. It was not clear that their action was deliberate, but 
none the less the chancellor himself came down to ask from the 
House permission to bring a charge of Ihe-majrste against them, 
a request which was, of course, almost unanimously refused. 

The Agrarians still maintained their prominent position in 
Prussia. They opposed all bills which would appear directly 
or indirectly to injure agricultural interests. They looked with 
suspicion on the naval policy of the emperor, for they disliked 
all that helps industry and commerce. They would only give 
their support to the Navy Bills of 1897 and 1900 in return for 
large concessions limiting the importation of margarine and 
American preserved meat, and the removal of the Ivdemmtdts 
Nachweis acted as a kind of bounty on the export of corn. They 
successfully opposed the construction of the great canal from 
Westphalia to the Kllie, on the ground that it would facilitate 
the importation of foreign corn. They refused to accept all the 
compromises which Miquel, who was very sympathetic towards 
them, suggested, and thereby brought about his retirement in 
May 1901. 

The opposition of the Agrarians was for many reasons peculiarly 
embarrassing. The franchise by which the Prussian parliament 
is elected gave the Conservatives whom they controlled a pre¬ 
dominant position. Any alteration of the franchise was, however, 
out of the question, for that would admit the Socialists. It was, 
moreover, the tradition of the Prussian court and the Prussian 
government (and it must be remembered that the imperial 
government is inspired by Prussian traditions) that the nobility 
and peasants were in a peculiar way the support of the crown 
and the state. The old distrust of the towns, of manufacturers 
and artisans, still continued. The preservation of a peasant class 
was considered necessary in the interests of the army. Besides, 
intellectual and social prejudices required a strong Conservative 
party.^ In the south and west of Germany, however, the Con¬ 
servative party was practically non-existent. In these parts, 
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owing to the changes intrclduced at the revolution, the nobility, capitalists, and were not even faithlul to their ojsn principles, 
whri hnlH little IftnH nre rnmr,iiriiHvpl\r cnpiibinir witlmiit In the rlnv nf their nnwer thev showed themselvCS aS intolerant 


who hold little land, are, comparatively speaking, witliout 
political importance. In the Catholic districts the Centre had 
become absolutely master, except so far as the Socialists threaten 
their position. Those of the ^eat industrialists who belonged to 
the National Liberals or the Moderate Conserv'atives did not 
command that influence which men of their class generally hold 
in Great Britain, because the influence of Social Democracy 
banded together the whole of the working men in a solid phalanx 
of irreconcilable opposition, the very first principle of which 
was the hostility of classes. The government, therefore, were 
compelled to turn for support to the Centre and the Conscrvatis’cs, 
the latter being almost completely under the influence of the old 
Prussian nobility from the north-east. But every attempt to 
carry out the policy supported by these parties aroused an 
opposition most embarrassing to the government. 

The Conservatives distrusted the financial activity which 
centred round the Excluinges of Berlin and other towns, and 
in this they liad the sympathy of Agrarians and 
Bxebaagt Anti-Semites, as well as of the Centre. The .Agrarians 
BoahV believed that the Berlin Exchange was partly ri;- 
sponsiblc for the fall of prices in corn ; the .Anti- 
Semites laid stress on the fact tliat many of the financiers were of 
Jewish extraction ; the Centre feared the moral effects of specula¬ 
tion. This opposition was shown in the demand for additional 
duties on stamps (this was granted by Bismarck), in the ojiposi- 
tion to the renewal of the Bank Charter, and espeaally in the 
new regulations for the Exchange which were carried in iKp6. 
One clause in this forbade the dealing in “ futures ’’ in corn, 
and at the same time a special Prussian law required that there 
should be representatives of agriculture on the managing com¬ 
mittee of the Exchange. The memljcrs of the Exchanges in 
Berlin and other towns refused to accept this law. When it 
came into effect they withdrew and tried to establish a private 
Exchange. This was prevented, and after two years they were, 
compelled to submit and the Berlin Bourse was again opened. 
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In the day of their power they showed themselves as intolerant 
as their opponents luil liecn. They resorted to the help of the 
government in order to stamp out the opinions witli which they 
disagreed, and the claims of the artisans to practical ef|uality 
were rejected by them, as in earlier days the claims of the middle 
class had been by the nobles. 

The Centre alone maintained itself. Obliged by their con¬ 
stitution to regard equally the material interests of all classes 
for they represent rich and poor, peasants luid artisans they 
were the natural support of the government when it attempted 
to find a compromise luetwecn the clamour of opposing interests. 
Their own demands were generally limited to the defence of 
order and religion, and to some extent coincided with the wishes 
of the emperor ; but every attempt to introduce legislation in 
accordance with their wishes led to a conliict wiAi the, educated 
opinion ot the country, which W'as ver)* detrimental to the 
authority of the government. In the state parliaments of Bavaria, 
Baden and Hesse their influence was ver>’ great. There was, 
moreover, a tendency for local parties to gam in numbers and 
infiuenci—the Volkspariei in Wiirttembcrg, the Anti-Semites 
in He.sse, and the Bauernbund fl’easants' League) in Bavaria. 
The la.'t demanded that the peasants should be freed from the 
payment to the state, which reiiresented tlic purchase price for 
the remission of feudal burdens. It soon lost ground, however, 
partly owing to personal reasons, and partly because the C entre, 
in order to maintain their inlluence among the peasants, adopted 
some features of their programme. * 

Another class which, seeing itself in danger from the economic 
changes in .society, agitated for special legislation was the small 
retail traders of the large towns. They demanded 
additional taxation on the vast shojis and stores, the 
growth of which in Berlin, Munich and other towns pouuk. 
seemed to threaten their interests. A.s the preservation 
of the smaller middle class seemed to be important as a bulwark 
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compelled to submit and the Rerun Bourse was again ojieiicu. j against Socialism, they won the support ot ^ 

Political parties now came to represent interests rather than | laws inspired ly to - 

nrinci les The covemment in order to pass its measures, 1 Wurttemberg and Prussia. I his Milkhmd-i oMih, oi. it 
P ^ _ I _I1V riiii-s leirislatiim. called, was very characteristic ot the attitude ot mind w 


was obliged to purchase the votes by class legislation, 
PoiiticMi jyjj hought those with whom it could make the best 
bargain—these being generally the Centre, as the ablest 
tacticians, and the tionservatives, as having the highest 
social position and being boldest in declaring their demands. 
No great parliamentary leader took the place of Windthorst, 
I.asker and Bennigsen; the extra-parhanientar>' societies, 
less responsible and more violent, grew in influence. I he Anti- 
Semites gained in numbers, though not in reputation. I he 
Con.servatives, hoping to win votes, even adopted an anti- 
Semite clause in their programme. The general tciideiicy 
among the numerous societies of Christian Socialism, which 
broke up almost as quickly as they appeared, was to drift itnin 
the alliance with the ultra-Conservatives and to adopt the 
economic and many of the political doctrines of tlie Social 
Democrats. The Naiiunal-Sozwler I erein defended the union 
of Monarchy and Socialism. Meanwhile the extreme sjurit of 
nationality was fostered by the All-drutsclier Verein, the policy 
of which would quickly involve Germany in war with every 
other nation. More than once the feelings to which they gave 
expression endangered the relations of Germany aard Austria- 
Hungary. The persecution of the Poles in Prussia naturally 
aroused indignation in Austria, where the Poles had for long ^en 
among the strongestelements on which the government depended; 

' and it was not always easy to prevent the agitation on beliall 
of the Germans in Bohemia from assuming a dangerous wpect. 

In the disintegration of parties the Liberals suffered most. 
The unity of the Conservatives was preserved by social forces 
and the interests of agriculture; the decay of to Liberals was 
the reswlt of universal suffrage. Originally the opponent of 
the landed interest and the nobility, toy were the party of the 
educated middle class, of the learned, of the officials ^d fuiMce. 
They never succeeded in winning the support of the worki^ 
men. They had identified themselves with the interests of the 


called, was \'ery characteristic ot the attitude of mind which was 
I,reduced by to policy of Protection. Every- class appealed 
to the government for special laws to protect itsell against the 
effects of the economic changes which had been brought about 
by the modern industrial sy.stern. Peasants and landlords, 
artisans and tradesmen, each formed tlieir own league for the 
protection of their interests, and all looked to the state as the 
proper guardian of their class interests. 

After the fall of Cnprivi the tendency of the German govern¬ 
ment to revert to a strong Conservative policy in matters ol 
religion, education, and in the treatment of political 
discussions became viry marked. The.^ comjilctc nllglouM 
alienation of the working classes from Christianity polley. 
caused much natural concern, combined as it was 
with that indifference to religion which marks the life of the 
educated classes in the large towns, and especially m Berliii. 
A strong feeling arose that social and political dangers could only 
be avoided by an increase in religious life, and the emperor gave 
the authority of his name to a movement which produced 
numerous societies for home mission work, and (at least in Berlin) 
led to the erection of numerous churches. Unfortunately, 
this movement was too often connected with political reaction, 
and the working classes were inclined to believe that the growth 
of religion was valued because it afforded an additional support 
to the social and political order. The situation was somewhat 
similar to that which existed during the last yews of Eridenck 
William IV., when the close association of religion with a i-on- 
servative policy made orthodoxy .so distasteful to large sections 
of society. The government, which had not taken wwning by 
the fate of the School Bill, attempted to carry other measures of 
to some kind. The emperor had returned to Bismarck s policy 
of joining social reform with repressive legislation. In a spe^ 
at Konigsberg in November 1894, he summoned the nobles ol 
Prtissia to support him in to struggle for religion, for moral' y. 
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for order, agtmst the p&riies of Umsture, or Revolution, and 
shortly afterwards an amendment of the Criminal Code, com- 
Umti - called the Umstun-Vimaga, was introducjxl, 

ytftJtu." containing? provisions to check attempts to undermine 
the loyalty of the soldiers, and making it a crime 
punishable with three years’ imprisonment tt) attack religion, 
monarchy, marriiige, the funiily or property by abusive expres¬ 
sions in such a manner as to endanger public peace. The dis¬ 
cussion of this measure occupied most of the session of 1895; 
the bill was amcndi-d by the Centre so as to make it even more 
strongly a raea-iure for the defence of religion ; and clauses were 
introduced to defend public morality, t)y forbidding the public 
exliibition of pictures or statues, or the sale of writing, which, 
“ without being actually obscene, might rudely offend the feeling 
of modesty.” These Clerical amendments aroused a strong 
feeling of indignation. It was represented that the freedom of 
art and literature was being endangered, and the government 
was obliged to witlrdraw the bill. The tendency towards a 
■Stricter censorship was shown by a proposal whioh was oarried 
through the l^ussian parliament for controlling the instruction 
given at the universities by the Privatdotenten. Some of the Con¬ 
servative; leaders, especially Baron von Stumm, the great manu¬ 
facturer (one of Bismarck’s chief advisers on industrial matters), 
demanded protection against the teaching of some of the pro¬ 
fessors with whose economic doctrines they did not agree ; 
pastors who took part in the C.hristian-Sooial movement incurred 
the displeasure of the government; and Professor Delbriick 
wtflr summoned before u disciplinary court because, in the 
Prtussisehe Jahfhncher, whicli he edited, he had ventured to 
criticiae the policy of the Prussian government towards the Danes 
in Schleswig. All the disconfsent and suspicion cau.sed by this 
policy broke out with greater intensity when a fresh 
tftitM. Wtempt was made in i9<So to carry those clauses 
of the old Umsiun-Vorkgf which dealt with offences 
against public morality. The gross immoralities conneoted with 
prostitution in Berlin had been disclosed in the case of a murderer 
called Heinne in 1891; and a bill to strengthen tlie criminal law 
on the subject was introduced but not carried. The measure 
continued, however, todiscussed, and in 1900 the government 
proposed to incorpoTatc with this bill (whirfh was known as the 
J.fx Heitite) the articles from the llmstttrt-Vorlage subjecting 
art and literature to the control of the criminal law and police. 
The agitation was renewed with great energy. A Goeihe-V^ein 
was fouirded to protect Kullur, whicAi seemed to Ite in danger. 
In the end the ■obnoxious clauses were only withdrawn when the 
Socialists used the forms of the House to prevent business from 
being transacted. It was the first time that organized obstruction 
had appeared in the Reichstag, and it was part of the irony of 
the situation that the representatives ■of art and learning owed 
their victory to the Socialists, whom thty had so long attacked 
as the great erwmies of modem civilization. 

These were not the only cases in which the influence of the 
parties of reaction cau-sed much discontent. There was the 
question of ttve right of combination. In nearly ev^ 
^eimU ®tate there still existed eld laws forbklding political 
iJoa, **' societies to unite with one another. These laws had 
been passed in the years immediately after the revolu¬ 
tion of iB48,and ■were quite out ■of "pteoe under modem conditions. 
The object Of them was to prevent a network of societies fr^ 
being formed extending over large districts, and so acquiring 
poHtioal power. In 1895 the Prussian police used a law of 1850 
as a pretext for dissolving the Socialist organization in Berlin, 
as had been done twenty years before. A large majority of the 
Reichstag demanded that an jmperml law should be passed 
repealing these laws and estaMishing the right (rf combinorion, 
and they refused to pass the revised Crvil Code vmtil the chancellor 
promised that this should be done. Instead of this course being 
adopted, however, special laws were introduced in most of the 
.states, which, especiallv in Prussia and Saxony, while they' gave 
the right of eombinaimn, increased the power of the police to 
forbid assemblies and societies. It was i^jparcnt that large and 
influential parties still regarded political meetings as something 


in themselves dangerous and demoralizing, and hence the demand 
of the Conservatives that women and young persons should be 
forbidden to attend. In Prussia a majority ^ the Upper House 
and a very large mintmity of the Lower House (193 to ao6) 
voted for an amendment expres^y empowering the pobce to 
break up meetings in which anarchi^, socialistic or-communistic 
doctrines were defended in such a mariner as to be dangerous to 
society ; the .Saxon Conservatives demanded that women at 
least should lie forbidden to attend socialistic meetings, and it 
remained illegal for any one under twenty-one years of age to be 
present at a political -meeting. In consequence of the amend¬ 
ments in the Upper House the. Prussian law was lost; and at last, 
in 1899, a short imperial law was carried to the effect that 
“ societies of every kind might enter into union with one 
another.” 'This was at once accepted by the chancellor; it was 
the time wlien the Na-vy Bill was coming on, and it was necessary 
to win votes. The general feeling of distrust which this pro- 
longc'd controversy aroused was, however, shown by the almost 
eontemptuous rejection in 1899 of a Bin to protect artisans 
who were willing to work against intimidation or violence (the 
Zuchthaus-Vorlage), a vote which was the more significant as 
it v,’as not so much occasioned by the ortual provisions of the 
bill, but was an expression of the distnist felt for the motives 
by which the government was moved and the reluctance to place 
any further powers in their hands. 

Meanwhile the emperor had set himself the task of doing for 
the German fleet what his grandfather had done for the, army. 
'The acquwition of Heligoland enabled a new naval station to be 
established off the mouth of the Elbe; the completion of the 
canal from Kiel to the rhouth of the Eli-*, by enabling ships of 
war to pass from the Baltic to the North Sea greatly increased the 
strategic strength ■of the fleet. In 1890 a change in the organiza¬ 
tion separated the command of the fleet from the office of secre¬ 
tary of slate, who was responsible for the representation of the 
admiralty in the Reichstag, arid tiie emperor was brought into 
more direct connexion with the navy. During the first five 
years of the reign four 3 ine-of-batt 1 c .ships were added and several 
armoured croisers for the defence of commerce and colonial 
interests. With the year 1895 began a period Of expansion abroad 
and great naval activity. 'The note was given in a speech of 
the emperor's on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation 
of the empire, in which he said, “ the German empire has become 
a world empire.” The ruling idea of this new Writ- 
Pelth'k Was that Germany could t»o longer remain poiitik, 
merely a continental power ; owing to the growth of 
population .she depended for subsistence on trade and exports ; 
ifhe could not maintain herself amid the rivalry rrf nations unless 
the government was able actively to support German traders in 
all parts of the world. The extension of German trade and in- 
fluenec has, in fact, been carried out with considerable success. 
There was no pro.spcct of further territory in Equatorial Africa, 
and the hopes of bringing about a ebser union with the South 
African Republic were -not fulfilled. On the Pacific, however, 
there were great gains;' long-established plans for obtaining 
a port in Qiina which might serve as a base for the growing 
trade at Tientsin were carried out at the end of 1-897 ; the m-urder 
of two Catholic mi.ssionaries was made the pretext for landing 
troops in the bay of Kiao-<hau ; and in amends China 
granted the lease of some 50 sq. m. of territory, and 
also a confession for building railways. The emperor urt." 
showed his strong personal interest by sending his 
brother, Prinne Henry, in command of a stpadron to take 
possea.sion of this territory, and the visit of a German prince to 
the emperor of China strongly ajipmted to the popular imagina- 
tbn. 'The emperor’s characteTistically rhetoneal speeches on 
this occasion—partbuiarly his identification of his brother with 
the “ mailed fist ” of Germany—excited considerable comment. 

> In 1899, fotlowing the Spanlsh-Amerioati War, Ormdny pur- 
ohased the Caroline, Pelew and Marianne Islands from Spam; in 
1899-1900 by agreement with Groat Britain and America she 
acquired the two largest of the Samoan islands, renouncing in 
favour of Britain her protectorate over certain of the Solomon 
l^nds. 
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In Turkey tVie govemmenl, hclpocl again % the personal interest 
of the emperor, who himself visited the sultan at Constantinople, 
gained important concessions for German influence and German 
commerce. ’ITie Turkish armies were drilled and commanded 
by German officers, and in j8t)9 a German firm gained an im¬ 
portant concession for building a railway to liaghdad. In Brazil 
organized private enterprise established a considerable settle¬ 
ment of German emigrants, and though any political power was 
for the time impossible, Gorman commerce increased greatly 
throughout South America. 

Kneouraged by the interest which the events in China had 
aroused, a very important project was laid before the Reichstag 
in November 1897, which would enable Cicrmnny to 
fimytipro- iijgjipr place among the maritime powers. A 

MS™*"*' completely new procedure was 'introduced. Instead 
of simply proposing to build a number of mew rfiips, 
the bill laid down permanently the mumber of ships of every 
kind of which the navy was to consist. Tliey were to lie com¬ 
pleted by 1904; and the bill also specified how often ships of 
each class were to be replaced. The plan wotdd 'establish a 
normal fleet, and the Reichstag, having once assented, would 
lose all power of controlling the naval budget. The bill was 
strongly opposed by the Radicals ; the Centre was divided ; 
but the very strong personal influence of the emperor, supported 
by an agitation of the newly-formed Flfrilenvrrrni (an imitation 
of the Rnglish Navy League), so influenced 'ptiblic opinion that 
the opposition broke down. A general election was imminent, 
and no party dared to go to the country as the opponeirts of the 

fleet. , 

Scarcely had the bill fw-en carried when a scries of events took 
place which still more fully turned pfibhe attention to colonial 
affairs, and .seemed to ju.stify the artion of the govem- 
Oottmtr nient. The war between the United States and Spam 
Baritaa showed how necessary an efficient fleet was under 
modern conditions, and also caused some feeling of 
apprehension for the future arising from the mew poliry of ex¬ 
tension adopted by the United States. And the brewing of the 
storm in South Africa, where the Bows were preparing to i^st 
British suzerainty, helped to make the nation regret that t^ir 
fleet was not sufficiently strong to make C»crman sympathies 
effective, The government used with groat address the bitter 
irritation against Great Britain which had bei^e one of 'the 
most deep-.>ieated elements in modem C^erman life. Tins ’feeling 
had its origin at first in a natural reas.'tion against the c^ssive 
admiration for English institutions which distingmibed the 
liberals of an older generation. This reaction was deliheraicly 
fostered during Bismarck’s later years for internal reasons; 
for, as Great Britain was looked upon us the home of parlia¬ 
mentary government and Free Trade, a less favorable view 
might weaken German belief in doctrines and institutains adopted 
from that country. There also existed in Germany a curious 
compound of jealousy and contempt, natural m a nation the 
whole institutions of which centred round the army and com¬ 
pulsory service, for a nation whose institutions were liased not on 
military, but on parliamentary and legal institutionB. It came 
aibout that in the minds of many Getmans the rmtional 

regeneration wai regarded as a liberation from British influence. 
This feeling was del-betately fostered by publicists nndhistonan^ 
and was intensified by commercial rivalry, since in the stniggte 
for colonial expansion and trade Germans naturally came to look 
on Groan Britain, who held the field, as their rival. The 

which the events of 189ft 1891) awakened for^^ 

Pro-aotr Caused all these feelings, which had long been 

growing, to break out in a popular agit^ion more 
widespread than any since the foundation of we'Cmpire. 
It was used by the Nationalist pai«i«, in Austro at weffl as 
in Germany, to spread the conception of Pan-Gerraanism ; 
the Boers as Low Germans were regarded as the represen^ves 
of Teutonic civilization, and it seemed possible that the con¬ 
ception might be used to bring about a closer frien^hip, and even 
alKanoe, with Holland. In 1896 the emperor, ^ despat^g 
a telegram of congratulation to President Kruger after the collapse 


of the Jameson Raid, had appeared’to identify ^msell wilb the 
national feeling. When war broke out in 1899 it was obviously 
impossible to give an^ efficient help to the Boers, but the govern¬ 
ment did not allow the moment to pass without using 
it for the very practical purpose of getting another 
bill through the Reichstag bv which the nuiT ivas to 
be nearly doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding the 
exercise by the British government of the right of search for 
contmband of war were also used to stimulate public fueling. 
The Navy Bill was introduced in January 1000. There were 
some criticisms of detail, Iwt the passing of the bill was only a 
matter of bargaining. Each 'party wished in return for^ its 
.support to pet some concessions from the government. 1 ho 
Agrarians asked for restrictions on the importation of food ; 
the Centre for the Lex Heinze and the repeal oHbc Jesuit law ; 
the Libcials for the right of cnmliination. “ 

The murder of the German amhas.satlor, Baron von Ketteler, 
at Peking in tooo compelled the government to take a loading 
part in the joint cxiiedition of the powers to China. 

A force of over 20,000 men \va.s organized liy voluntary 
enlistment from among the regular army ; and the 
supreme command was obtained bs' the emperor for 
Count von IValdersce, wflio had snceeeded Moltke as chief of the, 
staff. The government was, however, sharjily criticized for not 
first consulting the Reichstag in a matter involving the first 
military expeditiim since the foundation of the empire, .It was 
desirable in such chrumstances that a younger and more vigMOus- 
statesman than Prince Ilohenlohe should lie placed at theAead 
of affairs before the Reichstag met; and on the 17th of Octolier 
be resigned, and was succeeded as chancellor by Herr von Billow, 
the foreign secretary. (]■ W. Hk. ; . A-F ) 

It remains imly to sketch the main features'of (lernum hislory 
in later years. In spite of the denunciation Iiy the Social Demo¬ 
cratic leaders of what they stigmatized as a poh^ Nartl 
v! brag,” the general poptrlarity of the idea of csta^ proffWM- 
lishing a strong sea power was proved by the rapid 
extension of the Navy League, wliieh in r904 had already 3595 
branches. For an urcroasc in the navy thew was, indeed, 
■sufficient excuse in the enormous expansion of Germrt over-sea 
commerce and the, consequent growth of the mercantile murme ; 
the value of foreign trade, whieh in 1894 was £365,000,000, had 
risen in r904 to £610,000,000, and in tlie same period the tonna^ 
of German merchant shipping had increa.sed liy 234 , In 

the session of 190T Admiral von Tiqiltz, the minister of marine 
admitted in answer to n Socialist interpellntioB that the naval 
programme, of 1900 would have to be enlarged. In 1903 Count 
Billow declared in the Reichstag that the government was 
endeavouring to pursue a middle course between thc^ extrava¬ 
gant aspirations of the Pan-t’iermans and the paroehial pole y 
of the Social Democrats, which forgets that in a struggle for me 
and death Germany’s means of communication might be cut off. 
At the same time the emperor presented to the Rcirhstag a com¬ 
parative table, drawn up by his own hand, showing the relative 
strength of the British and German navies. An inspired article in 
the Grentboten declared the object of this to be to moderate at 
once the aggressive attitude of the Pan-Germans towards Cireat 
Britain and Ifritish alarms at the naval devehuptnent of Germany, 
'fhis gave a fresh impetus to the naval agitation and counter- 
agitation. In 1904 Count Billow again found it necessary, in 
reply to the-Socialist leader Bebcl, to declare that the German 
naval armaments were purely defensiv’e. “ J cannot conceive, 
he said, “ that the idea of an Anglo-German war Should 1 ^ 
seriously entertained by sensible people in either country. 
On the r6th of November 1905 a new Navy Bill ’^'tipli^ng the 
programme of 1900 was accepted by the Federal Diet. The Navy 
L^guc, encouraged by its success, now redoubled its exertions 
and demanded Aat the whole programme should be completed 
by 1912 instead of 1917. Bebel denounced this agitation as 
obviously directed against England ; and the govemineti 
thought it expedient to disavow the action of its too aeaioui 
alHes. A telegram addressed by the emperor WilUatm 'to 
jJVesidents of the Leagu Generals Keim and Mttige.s. /eo 
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their resignation ; but the eScct of this was largely counteracted 
by the presence of Prince Henry of Prussia and the king of 
Wurttemberg at the annual congress of the league at Stuttgart in 
Mas’, while at the Colonial Congress in the autumn the necessity 
for a powerful navy was again one of the main themes of dis¬ 
cussion, Tlrnt the government was, in fact, at one with the 
League as to the expediency of pushing on the naval programme 
was proved by the revelations of the first lord of the admiralty, 
Mr McKenna, in the debate on the naval estimates in the British 
parliament of iijoo. From these it was clear that the German 
government had for some time past been pressing on its naval 
armaments with little regard to the ostensible programme, and 
that in the matter of the newest types of battleships, Great 
Britain had to reckon with the fact tliat, before the date fixed 
for the completion of the programme, Germany might establish 
at least an equirfity. 

The same determined spirit which characterized German naval 
jiolicy was evident also in her relations with the other powers. 

The suspicions as to the stability of the Triple Alliance 
produced, indeed, for some years a kind of nervous¬ 
ness in the attitude of the government, whose deter¬ 
mination to assert for Germany a leading international role 
tended to isolate her in Europe. This nervousness was, in igo3 
and 1904, especially evident in the efforts to weaken the Franco- 
Kussian alliance by the policy of what Bebcl denounced as 
Germany “ crawling on her stomach before Russia.” Germany 
not only backed up Russian policy in the East, and at the out¬ 
break of the Russo-Japanese War took up towards her an attitude 
of more than benevolent neutrality, but the cabinets of Berlin 
and St Petersburg entered into an agreement under which political 
offenders against cither government were to lx; treated as traitors 
to both. This arrangement, which made the Prussian police 
the active allies of the Third Section in the persecution of 
Tbt political suspects, created vast indignation among all 
KoBigM- shades of Liberal opinion in Germany, an indignation 

i>trg which culminated with the famous Kunigsberg trial. 

trial. ^ prosecution of nine German subjects for 

sedition, conspiracy and Ihe-tnajrsle against the Russian emperor, 
and for the circulation of books and pamphlets attacking him 
and his government. The defendants were poor smugglers 
from the Esthonian border marshes, who in the course of their 
ordinary avocations had carried bales of revolutionary tracts 
into Russia without troubling as to their contents. The trial, 
which took place in July 1904, excited widespread attention. 
The prosecution was conducted with all the force of the govern¬ 
ment ; the defence was undertaken by some of the most brilliant 
Liberal advocates of Germany and developed in effect into an 
elaborate indictment, supported by a great weight of first-liand 
evidence, of the iniquities of the Russian regime. The verdict 
of the court was a serious rebuff for the government; after a 
preliminary investigation of nine montlis, and a public trial of a 
fortnight, the major charges against the prisoners were dismissed, 
and six of them were condemned only to short terms of imprison¬ 
ment for conspiracy. 

The progress of the Russo-Japanese War, however, soon re¬ 
lieved Germany of all anxiety as to the safety of her eastern 
frontiers, and produced a corresponding change in her attitude. 
The Russian disasters in Manchuria at the beginning of 1905 
were followed by an extraordinary demonstration of the emperor 
William’s ideas as to " the world-wide dominion of the Hohen- 
zoUerns,” in a sort of imperial progress in the East, made for the 
purpose of impressing the Mahommedan world with the power 
of Germany. In 1904 the German attitude towards Great 
Britain had been in the highest degree conciliatory ; the Anglo- 
French agreement as to Egypt was agreed to at Berlin ; a visit 
of King Edward VII. to Kiel was reciprocated by that of the 
German souadron to Plymouth ; in July a treaty of arbitration 
was signed between the two countries, while in the Reichstag 
the clmnccllor declared that, Germany’s interests in Morocco 
being purely commercial, the understanding between France and 
England as to that country, embodied in the convention of the 
8th of April 1904, did not immediately concern her. This attitude 


was now changed. On the 31st of lHarch 1905 the emperor 
William landed at Tangier, and is reported on this occasion to 
have used language which in effect amounted to a promise to 
support the sultan of Morocco in resisting French control. His 
visit to the Holy Land and the solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
were, in the same way, a striking couj? de theatre designed to 
strengthen the influence won by Germany in the councils of the 
Ottoman empire, an influence which she had been careful not 
to weaken by taking too active a part in the concert of the 
powers engaged in pressing on the question of Macedonian 
reform. 

Meanwhile pressure was being put upon France to admit the 
German claim to a voice in the affairs of North Africa, a claim 
fortified by the mission of Count von Tattcnbach, German 
minister at Lisbon, to Fez for the purpose of securing from the 
sherifian government special privileges for Germany. This 
aggressive policy was firmly resisted by M. Delcasse, the French 
minister of foreign affairs, and for a while war seemed to be 
inevitable. At Berlin powerful influences, notably that of Herr 
von Holstein—tliat mysterious omnipotence tadiind the throne— 
were working for this end ; the crippling of Russia seemed 
too favourable an opportunity to be neglected for crushing the 
menace of French armaments. That an actual threat of war 
was conveyed to the French government (through the German 
ambassador at Rome, it is sairl) there can be no doubt. That 
war was prevented was due partly to the timidity of French 
ministers, partly to the fact that at the last moment Herr von 
Holstein shrank from the responsibility of jircssing his arguments 
to a practical conclusion. The price of peace, however, was the 
resignation of M. Dclcass6, who had been prepared to maintain 
a bold front. Germany had perhaps missed an opportunity for 
putting an end for ever to the rivalry of France ; but she had 
inflicted a humiliation on her rival, and proved her capacity to 
make her voice heard in the councils of Europe.* 'J'he proceedings 
of the conference of Algecinis (see Morocco) emphasized the 
restored confidence of Germany in her international position. 
It was notably the part played by Austria in supporting the 
German point of view throughout at the conference that 
strengthened the position of Germany in Europe, by drawing 
closer the bonds of sympathy between the two empires. How 
strong this position liad become was demonstrated during the 
crisis that arose after the revolution in Turkey and the annexa¬ 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in October 1908. 
'I'he complete triumph of Baron von Aehrenthal’s policy, in the 
face of the opposition of most of the European powers, was due 
to German support, and Germany suddenly appeared as the 
arbiter of the affairs of the European continent (see Europe : 
History). German nervousness, which had seen British intrigues 
everywhere, and suspected in the beneficent activities of King 
Edward VII. a Machiavellian plan for isolating Germany and 
surrounding her with a net of hostile forces, gave way to a spirit 
of confidence which could afford to laugh at the terror of German)- 
which, to judge from the sensational reports of certain popular 
British journals, had seized upon Great Britain. 

The great position gained by the German empire in these 
5'ears was won in the face of great and increasing internal diffi¬ 
culties. These difficulties were, in the main, tlie out¬ 
come of the peculiar constitution of the empire, of 
the singular compromise which it represented between cuUita. 
the traditional medieval polity and the organization 
of a modern state, and of the conflicts of ideals and of interests 
to which this gave rise ; these being complicated by the masterful 
personality of the emperor William, and his tendency to confuse 
his position as German empCTor by the will of the princes with 
his position as king of Prussia by the grace of God. 

In geiwral, Germany had passed since the war through a social 
and economic revolution similar to that undergone by Great 
Britain during the earlier half of the 19th century, thongh on 
a greater scale and at a much accelerated pace. A country 

> The elevation of Count Billow to the rank of prince Immediately 
after the crisis was significantly compared with the same honour 
bestow^ on Bismarck at Versailles in 1871, 
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mainly agricultural, and in parts purely feudal, was changed into 
one of vast industries and of great concentrations of population; 
and for the ferment created by this change there was no such 
s^ety valve in the representative system as had existed in England 
since the Reform Bill. In spite of the election of the Reichstag by 
manhood suffrage, there existed, as Count Biilow pointed out in 
1904, no real parliamentary system in Germany, and “ owing to 
the economic, political, social and religious structure of the 
nation ” there could never be one. Of the numerous groups 
composing the German parliament no one ever secured a majority, 
and in the absence of such a majority the imperial government, 
practically indejiendent of parliament, knew how to secure its 
assent to its measures by a process of bargaining with each 
group in turn. This system had curious and very far-reaching 
results. The only group which stood outside it, in avowed 
hostility to the whole principle on which the constitution was 
based, was that of the Social Democrats, “ the only great party 
in Germany which,” so the veteran Mommsen declared in 1901, 
“ has any claim to political respect.” The consequence was the 
rapid extension and widening of the chasm that divided the 
German people. The mass of the working-class population in 
the Protestant parts of Germany belonged to the Social 
Democracy, an inclusive term covering variations of opinion 
from the doctrinaire system of Marx to a degree of Radicalism 
which in England would not be considered a bar to a peerage. 
To make head against this, openly denounced by the emperor 
himself as a treasonable movement, the government was from 
time to time forced to make concessions to the various groups 
which placed their sectional interests in the forefront of their 
programmes. To conciliate the Catholic Centre party, numeri¬ 
cally the strongest of all, various concessions were from time to 
time made to the Roman Catholic Church, e,g. the repeal in 1904 
of the clause of the Anti-Jesuit Law forbidding the settlement 
of individual members of the order in Germany. The Conserva¬ 
tive Agrarians were conciliated by a series of tariff acts placing 
heavy duties on the importation of agricultural produce and 
exempting from duty agricultural implemenLs. 

The first of these tariffs, which in order to overcome Socialist 
obstruction was passed en bloc on December i.VHj 1902, led 
to an alarming alteration in the balance of parties 
in the new Reichstag of 1903, the Socialists—who 
ermey. had previously numbered 58—winning 81 seats, a gain 
of 23. Of the other groups only one, and that hostile 
to the government—the Poles—had gained a seat. This startling 
victory of the Social Democracy, though to a certain extent 
discounted by the dissensions between the two wings of the 
party which were revealed at the congress at Dresden in the same 
year, was in the highest degree disconcerting to the government; 
but in the actual manipulation of the Reichstag it facilitated 
the work of the chancellor by enabling him to unite the other 
groups more readily against the common enemy. The most 
striking effect of the development of this antagonism was the 
gradual disappearance as a factor in politics of the Liberals, 
the chief builders of the Empire. Their part henceforth was 
to vote blindly with the Conservative groups, in a common fear 
of the Social Democracy, or to indulge in protests, futile because 
backed by no powi r inside or outside the parliament; their 
impotence was equally revealed when in December 1902 they 
voted with the Agrarians for the tariff, and in May 1909 when 
they withdrew in dudgeon from the new tariff committee, and 
allowed the reactionary elements a free hand. The political 
struggle of the future lay between the Conservative and Clerical 
elements in the state, alike powerful forces, and the organized 
power of the Social Democracy. In the elections of 1907, indeed, 
the Social Democratic party, owing to the unparalleled exertion 
of the government, had a set-back, its representation in parlia¬ 
ment sinking to 43; but at the International Socialist Congress, 
which met at Stuttgart on the 18th of August, Herr Bebel was 
able-to point out that, in spite of its defeat at the polls, the 
Socialist cause had actually gained strength in the country, 
their total poll having increased from 3,010,771 in 1903 to 
3,250,000. 
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In addition to the political strife and anxiety due to this 
fundamental cleavagt within the nation, Germany was troubled 
during the first decade of the zoth centuiy' by friction 
and jealousies arising out of the federal constitution 
of the Empire and the preponderant place in it of hatpin. 
Prussia. In the work of pressing on the national and 
international expansion of Germany the interests and views of 
the lesser constituent states of the Empire were apt to be over¬ 
looked or overridden ; and in the southern states there was 
considerable resentment at the Unitarian tendency of the north, 
which seemed to aim at imposing the Prussian model on the whole 
nation. This resentment was especially conspicuous in Bavaria, 
which clings more tenaciously than the other states to its separate 
traditions. When, on the ist of April 1902, a new stamp, with the 
superscription “ Deutsches Reich,” was issued lor the Empire, 
including Wiirttemberg, Bavaria refu.scd to accept if, retaining 
the stomp with the Bavarian lion, thus emphasizing her deter¬ 
mination to retain her separate postal establishment. On the 
2,trd of October 1903 Baron Podevils, the new premier, addressing 
the Bavarian diet, declared that his government “ would combat 
with all its strength " any tendency to assure the future of the 
Empire on any lines other than the federative basis laid down 
in the imperial constitution. 

This protest was the direct outcome of an instance of the 
tendency of the emjreror to interfere in the affair.® of the various 
governments of the Empire. In 1902 the Clerical p„„aai 
majority in the Bavarian diet had refused to vole mtck. 
£20,000 asked by the government for art purposes, nailon 
whereupon the emperor had telegraphed expressing of the 
his indignation and offering to give the money himself, 
an offer that was politely declined. Another instance of the 
emperor’s interference, constitutionally of more importance as 
directly affecting the rights of the German sovereigns, wius in 
the question of the succession to the principality of Lippe (see 
Lippk). The impulsive character of the emperor, which led him, 
with the best intentions and often with excellent effect, to 
interfere eveiywhere and in everything and to utter opinions 
often highly inconvenient to his ministers, was the subject of an 
interpellation in the Reichstag on the 20th of January 1903 
by the Socialist Herr von Vollmar, himself a Bavarian. Count 
Billow, in answer to his criticisms, declared that “ the German 
people desired, not a shadow, but an emperor of flesh and 
blood.” None the less, the continued “ indiscretions ’ of the 
emperor so incensed public opinion that, five years later, the 
chancellor himself was forced to side with it in obtaining from 
the emperor an undertaking to submit all his public utterances 
previously to his ministers for approval (see William IL, 
German emperor). 

Meanwhile, the attempt to complete the Germanization of the 
frontier provinces of the Empire by conciliation or repression con¬ 
tinued. In this respect progress was made especially rheaom- 
in Alsace-Lorraine. In May 1902, in return for the aermaa 
money granted by the Re.ichsldnier for the restoration nation¬ 
al the imperial castle of Hochkonigsburg in the. Vosges, 
the emperor promised to atolish the Diktaturparagrapken ; the 
proposal was accepted by the Reichstag, and the exceptional 
laws relating to Alsace-Lorraine were repealed. I-ess happy 
were the efforts of the Prussian government at the Germaniza¬ 
tion of Prussian Poland and Schleswig, In the former, in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, the attempt to crush the Polish language 
and spirit, the Polish element continuously increased, reinforced 
by immigrants from across the frontier; in the latter the Danish 
language more than held its own, for similar reasons, but the 
treaty signed on the iith of January 1907 between Prussia and 
Denmark, as to the status of the Danish “ optants ” in the duchies, 
removed the worst grievance from which the province was suffer¬ 
ing (see Schleswig-Holstein Question). 

Of more serious import were the yearly and increasing deficits 
in the imperial budget, and the consequent enormous growth of 
the debt. This was partly due to the commercial and industrial 
depression of the early yq|rs of the century, partly was another 
outcome of the federal constitution, which made it difficult to 
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adjust the budget to the growing needs of the Empire without 
disarranging the finances of its constitueiit states. The crisLs 
Jifitxaa* acute when the estimates for the year 1909 

tiamat showed that some 25,000,000 would have to be raised 
Prime0 von by additional taxes, largely to meet the cost of the ex- 
Biiiow. panded naval programme. The l)udget presented to 
the Reichstag by Prince Billow, which laid new burdens upon the 
landed and capitalist classes, was fiercely opposed by the Agrarians, 
and led to the break-up of the Liberal-Conservative bloc on whose 
support the chancellor had relied since the elections of 1906. 
The budget was tom to pieces in the committee selected to report 
on it; the Liberal members, after a vain protest, seceded ; and 
the Conservative majority had a free hand to amend it in accord¬ 
ance with their views. In the long and acrimonious debates that 
followed in the’Reichstag itself the strange spectacle was pre¬ 
sented of the chancellor fighting a coalition of the Conservatives 
and the Catholic Centre with the aid of the Socialists and Liberals. 
The contest was from the first hopeless, and, hut for the personal 
request of the emperor that he would pilot the Finance Bill 
through the House in some shape or other. Prince Billow 
would have resigned early in the year. So soon as the budget 
was passed he once more tendered his resignation, and on the 
T4th of July a special edition of the Imptrial Gaztlle announced 
that it had been accepted by the emperor. The post of imperial 
chancellor was at the .same time conferred on Theobald von 
Bethraann-Hnllwcg, the imperial secretary of state for the 
intwior.' (w. A, P.) 

Bibliography oj German History .—Although the authorities 
for the history of Germany may be said to begin with Caesar, it 
is Tacitus who is especially useful, his Germania being an in¬ 
valuable mine of information about the early inhabitants of the 
country. In the dark and disordered centuries which followed 
there are only a few scanty notices of the Germans, mainly in 
the works of foreign writers like Gregory of Tours and Jordanes ; 
and then the 8th and 9th centuries, the time of the revival of 
learning which is associated with the name of Cliaricmagne, is 
reached. By the end of this period Christianity had been firmly 
established among most of the German tribes; the monks were 
the trustees of tlie new learning, and we must look mainly, 
although not exclusively, to the mona.stcries for our authorities. 
The work of the monk.s generally took the form of Annates or 
Ckronua, and among the numerous German monasteries which 
are famous in this connexion may be mentioned Fulda, Reichenau, 
St Gall and Lorsch. For contemporary history and also for the 
century or so which preceded the lifetimes of their authors these 
writings are fairly trustworthy, but beyond this they are little 
more than collections of legends, There are also a large number 
of lives of saints and churchmen, in which the legendary element 
is still more conspicuous. 

With regard to the Annates and Chronica three important 
considerations must be mentioned. They are local, they are 
monastic, and they are partLsan. The writer in the Saxon abbey 
of Corvey, or in the Franconian abbey of Fulda, knows only about 
events which happened near his own doors ; he records, it is true, 
occurrences which rumour has brought to his ears, but in general 
he is trustworthy only for the history of his own neighbourhood. 
The Saxon and the Franconian annalists know nothing of the 
distant Bavarians; there is even a gulf between the Bavarian 
and the Swabian. Then the Annals are monastic. To their 
writers the affairs of the great world are of less importance than 

' He was born on November »q, 1856, the son of a wealthy 
Rheni.sh landownei. and grandson of Moritz August von Bethmann- 
Hoflweg professor of law at Bonn, ennobled in 1840, 

and from 1858 to ifcOz minister of education and religion at Berlin. 
Herr von Betbaiann-HoUweg studied law at Strassburg, Leipzig and 
Berlia, entered the Prussian civil service in 1882, and, passing 
successfully through tlie various stages of a German administrative 
career, became TOvenior (Gberprhsidentl of the province of Branden¬ 
burg in 1899. In *00.1 lie Iwcame Prussian minister of the interior. 
Two years later he succeeded Count Posadewslry as imperial secretary 
of state lor the interior and representative of the imperial chancellor, 
and was at the same time made vice-president of the council of 
Pnissian ministers, an office and title which had been in abeyance 
for eome years and,were now again suppressed. 
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those of the monastery itself. The Saxon Widukind, for instance, 
gives more space to the tale of the martyrdom of St Vitus than 
he does to several of the impiortant campaigns of Henry the 
Fowler. Ijistly, the annalist is a partisan. One is con¬ 
cerned to glorify at all costs the tTarolingian house; another 
sacrifices almost everything to attack the emperor Henry IV. 
and to defend the Papacy; while a third holds a brief for 
some king or emperor, like Ixiuis the Pious or Otto the 
Great. 

Two difficulties are met with in giving an account of the 
sources of German history. In the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries 
it Ls hard, if not impos.sibIc, to disentangle the hi.stOTy of Germany 
from that of the rest of the Frankish empire of which it formed 
part; in fact it is not until the time of vhe dissensions between 
the sons of the emperor Igiuis I. that there are any signs of 
demarcation between the East and the West Franks, or, in other 
words, any separate history of Germany. The second difficulty 
arises later and is due to the connexion of Germany with the 
Empire. Germany was always the great pillar of the imperial 
power; for several centuries it was the Empire in everything 
but in name, and yet its poHtical history is often overshadowed 
by the glamour of events in Italy. While the chroniclers were 
recording the deeds of Frederick I. and of Frederick II. in the 
peninsula, the domestic history, of Germany remained to a large 
extent unwritten. 

Among the early German chroniclers the Saxon Widukind, the 
author of the Bes gestae Saxonicae, is worthy of mention. He was 
a monk of Corvey, and his work is the be,st authority for the early 
history of .Saxony. Lamliert, a monk of Hersfekl, and Widu- 
kind’s countryman, Bruno, in his De bello Saxonico, tell the story 
of the great contest between the emperor Henry IV. and Pope 
Gregory VIL, with special reference to the Saxon part of the 
struggle. But perhaps the ablest and the most serviceable of 
these early writers is Otto of Freising, a member of the Baberv- 
berg family. Otto was also related to the great house of Hohen- 
staufen, a relationship which gave him access to sources of 
information usually withheld from the ordinary monastic annalist, 
and his work is very valuable for the earlier part of the career 
of Frederick I. Something is learned, too, from biographies 
witten by the monks, of which Einhard's Vita Karoli Magni 
is the greatest and the best, and Wipe’s life of the emperor 
Conrad II. is valuable, while another Carolingian courtier, 
Nitlrard, has a special interest as, almost alone among these 
early chroniclers, being a soldier and not a monk. 

The monastic writers remain our chief authorities until the 
great change brought about by the invention of printing, although 
a certain amount of work was done by clerical writers attached 
to the courts of various rulers. Parallel with this event the 
revival of learning was producing a great number of men who could 
write, and, more important still, of men who were throwing off 
the monastic habits of thought and passing into a new intellectual 
atmosphere. The Renaissance was followed by the fierce con¬ 
troversies aroused by the Reformation, and the result was the 
output of an enormous mass of writings covering every phase 
of the mighty combat and possessing every literary virtue save 
that of impartiality. But apart from these polemical writings, 
many of which had only an ephemeral value, the Renaissance 
was the source of another stream of historical literature. Several 
princes and other leading personages, foremost among whom 
was the emperor Maximilian I., had spent a good deal of time 
and money in collecting the manuscrijrts of the medieval 
chroniclers, and these now began to be printed. The chronicle 
of Otto of Freising, which appeared in 1515, and the Vita of 
Einhard, which appeared six years later, are only two among 
the many printed at this time. The publication of colfectiona 
of chronicles began in 1529, and the uncritical fashion in which 
these were reproduced made forgeries easy and frequent. ’There 
was, indeed, more them a zeal for pure learning behind this new 
movement; for both parties in the great religious controversy 
of the time used these records of the post as a storehouse of 
weapons of offence. The Protestants eagerly sought out the 
writings which exposed and denounced the arrogance of the 
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popes, while the Romanists attempted to counter them with 
the numerous lives of the saints. 

But before the raw material of history thus began to increase 
enormously in bulk, it had already begun to change its character 
and to assume its modern form. The Chronicle still survived as 
a inedium of conveying information, though more often than not 
this was iiow written by a layman ; but new store.s of information 
were coming into existence,or rather the old stores were expanding 
and taking a different form. Very roughly these may lx; divided 
into six sections, (i) Official documents issued by the emperors 
and other German rulers. (2) Treaties concluded between 
Germany and other powers and also between one German state 
and another. (3) Despalehes sent to England, Spain and other 
countries by tl^ir representatives in various parts of Germany. 
(4) Controversial writings or treatises written to attack or defend 
a given position, largely the product of the Reformation period, 
(s) The correspondence of eminent and observant persons. (6) 
An enormous mass of personal impressions taking the form of 
Commentaries, Memoirs and Diaries {Tagebiicher). Moreover, 
important personages still find eulogistic biographers and 
defenders, e.g. the fanciful writings about the emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I. or Pufendorf’s De rebus geslis Friderici Wilhelmi Magiti 
electoris Brandenburgici. 

Through the dust aroused by the great Reformation controversy 
appear the dim beginnings of the scientific spirit in the writing 
of history, and in this connexion the name of Aventinus, “ the 
Bavarian Herodotus,” may be mentioned. But for many years 
Imrdly any progress was made in this direction. Even if they 
possessed the requisite qualifications the historiographers attached 
to tiie courts of the emperor Charle.s V. and of le.sscr potentates 
could not afford to be impartial. Thus new histories were written 
and old ones unearthed, collected and printed, but no attempt 
was made to criticize and collate the manuscripts of tlic past, 
or to present two sides of a question in the writings of the present. 
Among the collections of authorities made during the 16th and 
17th centuries those of J. Pistorius (Frankfort, 1583-1607), 
of E, Lindenbrog (Frankfort, 1609) and of M, Frelier (Frankfort, 
160Q-1611), may be noticed, although these were only put 
together and printed in the most haphazard and unconnected 
fashion. Passing thus through these two centuries we reach tlic 
beginning of the 18th century and the work done for German 
historical scholarship by the philosopher Leibnitz, who sought 
to do for his own country what Muratori wa.s doing for Italy. 
For some years it had been recognized that the collection and 
arrangement of the authorities for German history was too great 
an undertaking for any one man, and societies under very 
influential patronage were founded for this purpose. But very 
slight results attended these elaborate schemes, although their 
failure did not deter Leibnitz from pursuing the same end. 
The two chief collections which were issued by the philosopher 
are the Accessiones htstorireu (1698-1700) and the ScripUnes 
rerum Brunsvicensium ; the latter of these, containing docu¬ 
ments centring round the history of the Wclf family, was pub¬ 
lished in three volumes at Hanover (1707-1711). Leibnitz 
worked at another collection, the Origines Guelficae, which was 
completed and issued by his pupils (Hanover, 1750-1780), and 
also at Annales imperii occidentis Brunsvicenscs, which, although 
the most valuable collection of the kind yet made, was not pub- 
li.shed until edited by G. H. Pertz (Hanover, 1843- T846). Other 
collections followed those of Leibnitz, among which may be 
mentioned the Corpus historicum medii aevi of J. G. Eccard 
(Leipzig, 1723) and the Scriptores rerum Germanicarum of J. B. 
Mencke (Leipzig, 1728). But these collections are merely 
heaps of historical material, good and bad; the documents 
therein were not examined and they are now quite superseded. 
They give, however, evidence of the great industry of their 
authors, and are the foundations upon which modern German 
scholarship has built. 

In the 19th century the scientific spirit received a great 
impetus from the German system of education, one feature of 
wJuch was that the universities began to require original work 
for some of their degrees. In this held of scientific research the 
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Germans were the pioneers, and in it they are still pre-eminent, 
with Ranke as their^most famous name and the Motummla 
Germaniae historiea as their greatest production. The Mtmu- 
menta is a critical and ordered collection of documents relating 
to the history of Germany between 500 and 1500. It owes its 
origin mainly to the efforts of the statesman Stein, who was 
rraponsible fur the foundation of Uie GcselUckafi jhr Sltcre deutsche 
Geschtchtskunde, under the auspices of which the work was begun. 
The Gesellschaft was established in 1819, and. the editorial work 
having been entrusted to G. H. Pertz, the first volume of 
the Monumenta was published in 1826. The work was divided 
into five sections: Scriptores, Leges, Diplomata, Eptstnlae and 
Antiquitates, but it was many years before anything was done 
with regard to the two last-named sections. In the three 
remaining ones, however, folio volumes were published regularly, 
and by 1909 tliirty folio volumes of .Scriptores, five of Ltges 
and one of Diplomata imperii had appeared. But meanwhile 
a change of organization had taken place. When Pertz resigned 
his editorial position in 1874 and the GeseXLchajl was dissolved, 
Iwcnty-four folio volumes had been published. The Prussian 
Academy of Sciences now made itself responsible for the continu¬ 
ance of the work, and a board of direction was appointed, the 
presidents of which were successively G. Waitz, W. Watlenlwcli, 
E. Duimnler and 0. Holder-Egger. Soon afterwards as money 
became more plentiful the scope of work was extended ; the 
production of the folio volumes continued, fiut the live sections 
were subdivided arul in each of these a scries of quarto voluj^es 
wa.s issued. The titles of these new sections give a sufficient 
idea of their contents. The Scriptores are divided into Auctores 
anliquissimi, Scriptores rerum Mcroningicarum, Scriptores rentm 
Langobardiearum et Italicarum, Libelli de Utc imperatorum ei 
pontificum, Cesta pontificum Komanorum and Deutsche Chremiken, 
or Scriptures qui vemacula lingua usi sunt. The Lege-t are divided 
mtoI.egesnalionum Germanicarum,Capitularia regum Francorum, 
Concilia, Constitutiones imperatorum et regum and Formulae. 
Tlirec quarto volumes of Diplomata regum et imperatorum 
Germaniae and one of Diplomata KaroUngorum had been pub¬ 
lished by 1909. Work was also begun upon the Antiqutlates 
and the Epistolae. The sections of the former are Poetae Latini 
medii aevi, Libri canjratcrnitalum and Necrologia Germaniae, 
and of the latter Epistolae saeculi XIU. and Epistolae Mero- 
vingici el Karolini aevi. Meanwhile the publication of the 
Scriptores proper continues, although the thirty-first and sub¬ 
sequent volumes are in quarto and not in folio, and the number of 
volumes in the whole undertaking is continually being increased. 
The archives of the Geselhchajt have been published in twelve 
volumes, and a large number of volumes of the Neues Arehiv 
have appeared. Some of the MSS. have Ijeen printed in facsimile, 
and an index to the Monumenta, edited by O. Holder-Egger and 
K. Zeumev, appeared in 1890. The writings of the more im¬ 
portant chroniclers have been published separately, and many 
of them have been translated into German. 

It will thus be seen that the ground covered by the Monumenta 
is enormous. The volumes of the Scriptores contain not only the 
domestic chroniclers, but also selections from the work of foreign 
writers who give information about the history of Germany—for 
example, the Englishman Matthew Paris. In the main these 
writings are arranged in chronological order. Each has been 
edited by an expert, and the various introductions give evidence 
of the number of MSS. collated and the great }»ins taken to 
ensure textual accuracy on the part of the different editors, 
among whom may be mentioned Mommsen and Ijappcnberg. 
Other great names in German historical scholarship have also 
assisted in this work. In addition to Waitz the Leges section has 
enjoyed the services of F. Bluhme and of H. Brunner, and the. 
Diplomata section of T. .Sickel, H. Bressluu and E. Muhlbacher. 

The progress of the Monumenta stimulated the production of 
other works of a like nature, and among the smaller collections 
of authorities which appeared during the 19th century two are 
worthy of mention. 'ITiesc are the Fontes rerum Germaniemm, 
edited by J. F. Bfihmer (^uttgart, 1843-1868), a collection of 
sources of the 12th, 13th 14th centuries, and the Bibliotheca 
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rerum Germatitcarum, edited by Ph. Jaff6 (Berlin, 1864-1873). 
Another development followed the production of the Monumenta, 
this being the establishment in most of tne German states of 
societies the object of which was to foster the study of local 
history. Reference may be made to a Vereiti for this purpose in 
Saxony and to others in Silesia and in Mecklenberg. Much has 
also been done in Prussia, in Brandenburg, in Bavaria, in Hanover, 
in Wiirttemberg and in Baden, and collections of authoritie.s 
have been made by competent scholars, of which the Geschichls- 
quellen der Provinz Sachsen und angrenzender Gebiete (Halle, 
1870, fol.), which extends to forty volumes, the zmeXiei Scriptores 
rerum Prussiearum (Leipzig, 1861-1874), and the seventy-seven 
volumes of the Publikationen aus den kbniglichen preussischen 
Staatsarehiven, veranlasst und unlerstutzt durch die kbniglichen 
Archivverwaltung (Leipzig, 1878, fol.), may be cited as examples. 
The cities have followed the same path and their archives are 
being thoroughly examined. In 1836 an Urkundenbuch of Frank¬ 
fort was published, and this example has been widely followed, 
the work done in Cologne, in Bremen and in Mainz being perhaps 
specially noticeable. Moreover an historical commission at 
Munich has published twenty-eight volumes in the series Die 
Chroniken der Jeuischen Stadte vom 14. bis ins 16. Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig, 1862, fol.). Lastly, many documents relating to the 
great families of Germany, among them those of Hohenzollcm 
and of Wittelsbach, have been carefully edited and given to the 
world. 

IJijth this great mass of material collected, sifted and edited 
by scholars of the highest standing it is not surprising that 
modem works on the history of Germany are stupendous in 
number and are generally of profound learning, and this in 
spite of the fact that some German historians—Gregorovius, 
Pauli and lAppenberg, for example—have devoted their time to 
researches into the history of foreign lands. 

Thu earliest period is dealt with hy K. Zeuss in Die Deulschen und 
die Nachbarslimme (Munich, 1837 ; new ed., GOttinRen, 1904) ; and 
then hy F. Hahn in his Urgeschichle der germanischen und roma- 
nischeii Vdlker (Berlin, 1880-1889) and his Die Kdnige der Germanen, 
volumes of which have appeared at intervals Iwtween 1861 and iqog. 

The Carolingian time is covered hy E. Diimmlor’s GescHichle 
des ostfrdnkischen Reichs (Leipzig, 1887-1888), and then follow 
Ranke’s Jahrbiicker des deulschen Reichs unler dem sdchsischen 
House (Berlin, 1837-1840), W. von Gieschrecht's GescHichle der 
deulschen Kuisereeit (1835-1888), and F. Rauiiicr’s GescHichle der 
Hohenslaufen. 

For the reigns of Lotliair the Saxon and Conrad III. P. Jaflf6's 
hook.s, GescHichle des deulschen Reiches unler Lalhar dem Sachsen 
Berlin, 1843) and GescHichle des deulschen Reiches unler Conrad III. 
Hanover, 1845), may 1 >e consulted. 

The chief histories on the period between the fall of the Hohen- 
staufen and the Renaissance are; T. Lindner, Deulsche GescHichle 
unler den Habsburgern und Luxemburgern (Stuttgart, 1888-1893) i 
<). Lorenz, Deulsche GescHichle im /?. und 14. Johrhunderl (Vienna, 
1863-1867); 1 . Aschbach, GescHichle Kaiser Sigmunds (Hamburg, 
1838-1845); K. Fischer, Deulsches Leben und deulsche Zuslinde 
non der Hohenslaufenzeil bis ins Reformalionsieilaller (Gotha, 1884) ; 
V. von Kraus, Deulsche GescHichle im Ausgange des Millelallers 
(Stuttgart, 1888-1905), and A. Bachmann, Deutsche Reichsgeschichle 
im Zeiialler Friedrichs III. und Maximilians I, (Leipzig, 1B84-1894). 

The two greate.st works on the Reformation period are L. von 
Rankifs Deutsche GescHichle im Zeiialler der Reformation (I.eipzig, 
i88z) and J. Janssen’s GescHichle des deulschen Valhes seil dem 
Ausgang des Millelallers (1897-1903). Other works which may be 
mentioned are: F. B. von Bucholtz, GescHichle der Regierung 
Ferdinands I. (Vienna, 1831-1838) ; C. Egelhaaf, Deulsche Geschichle 
im Zeiialler der Reformation (Berlin, 1893), and F. von Bczold, 
Geschichle der deulschen Reformation (Berlin, 1890). 

For the years after the Reformation we have ^nke, Zur deulschen 
Geschichle—Vom Religionsfrieden bis rum jofdhrigen Kriege (Leipzig, 
1888) ; M. Ritter, Deutsche Geschichle f« Zeitalter der Gegenrefor- 
motion und des dreissigfdhrigen Krieges (Stuttgart, 1887, fol.); G. 
Droysen, Geschichle der Gegenreformalton (Berlin, 1893) •' A. Gindely, 
Rudolf ll. und seine Zeil (l»rague, i86a-i868) and Geschichle des 
dreissigfdhrigen Krieges (Prague, 1869-1880). Gindely’s book is, of 
course, only one among an enormous number of works on the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

For the period leading up to the time of Frederick the Great we 
have B. ErdmannaddrSer, Deutsche Geschichle vom Weslfdlischen 
Frieden bit turn RegierstugsanlriU Friedrichs des Grossen (Berlin, 
1892-1893); and then follow Ranke, Zur Geschichle von Oslerreich und 
Preutsen twischen den Friedensschlissen von Aachen und Ilubertus- 
burg (I^eipzig, 1875) and Die deulschen Mdchte und der FUrstenbund 


(Leipzig, 1871-1872); K. Biedermann, Deutschland im tS. Jahr¬ 
hundert (Leipzig, 1854-1880); W. Oncken, Das Zeiialler Friedrtchs 
des Grossen (Berlin, 1880-1882); A. von Ameth, Geschichle Marla 
Theresias (Vienna, 1863-1879) ; L. Hausser, Deutsche Geschichle 
vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen bis tur Griindung des DeutscluH 
Bundes (Berlin, 1861-1863), and K. Tsvoil Heigel, Deulsche Geschichle 
vom Tode Friedrichs des Grossen his rur Aufidsung des alien Reichs 
(Stuttgart, 1899, fob). 

For the 19th century we may mention ; H. von Treitschke, 
Deutsche Geschichle im iq. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1879-1894I ; H. von 
Sybel, Die Begriindung des deulschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. 
(Munich, 1889-1894) ; G. Kaufmann, Politische Geschichle Deulsch- 
lands »m /p. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1900), and H. von Zwiedeneck- 
Siidenhorst, Deutsche Geschichle von der Aufidsung des alien bis rur 
Griindung des neuen Reiches (Stuttgart, 1897-1905). These are 
perhaps the most important, but there are many others of which the 
following is a .selection : K. Fischer, Die Nation und der Bundestag 
(Leipzig, 1880) ; K. Kliipfel, Geschichle der deulschen Einheits- 
bestrebungen bis ru ihrer ErfuUung (Berlin, 1872-1873) ; H. Blum, 
Die deulsche Revolution 1848-1849 (Florence, 1897) and Das deulsche 
Reich zur Zeil Bismarcks (Leipzig, 1893) ; W. Maurenbrecher, 
Griindung des deulschen Reiches (Leipzig, 1892) ; H. Friedjung, Der 
Kampf urn die Vorherrschaft in Deutschland i8sp-iSbb (Stuttgart, 
1897) : C. von Kaltenborn, Geschichle der deulschen Bundesverhdlt- 
nisse und Einheilsbesirebungen von /So6-/8j6 (Berlin, 1857) ; J. 
Jastrow, Geschichle des deulschen Einheitstraumes und seiner ErfiUtung 
(Berlin, 1885), and P. Kldppcl, Dreissig Jahre deutscher Verfassungs- 
geschichte (Leijizig, 1900). 

I’or the most recent developments of German politics see H. 
Schulthe.ss, Huropdischer Geschichtshalender (Nordlingen, 1861, fol., 
a work similar to the English Annual Register) ; W. Muller and 
K. Wippermann, Politische Geschichle der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1868, 
fol.) ; the Slalislisches Jahrbuch des deulschen Reichs, and A. L. 
I.OWCII, Governments and Parties in Continental Europe (1896), 

A good general history of Germany is the Bibliotheh deutscher 
Geschichle, edited by H. von Zwiedeneck-Siidenhorst (stuttgart, 
1876, fob). Other general histories, altliough on a smaller scale, are 
K, Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichle (Berlin, 1891 -1896) ; O. Kammel, 
Deulsche Geschichle (Dresden, 1889) ; K. Biedermann, Deulsche 
Volks- und Kulturgeschichte (Wiesbaden, 1885) ; T. Lindner, Ge- 
schichle des deulschen Volks (Stuttgart, 1894); the Handbuch der 
deulschen Geschichle, edited by B. Gebhardt (Stuttgart, 1901), and 

K. W. Nitzsch, Geschichle des deulschen Volhes bis rum Augsburger 
Religionsfrieden (l^dpzig, 1883-1S85). 

Special reference is deservedly made to three works of the highest 
value. These are J. G. Droysen’s great Geschichle der preussischen 
Politik (Berlin, 1855-1886) ; the Deulsche Reichstagsakten, the first 
scries of which was published at Munich (1867, fob) and the second 
at Gotha (1893-1901) ; and the collection known as the Regesta 
imperii, which owes its existence to the labours of J. F. Bahmer, 
Nearly the whole of the period between 751 and 1347 is covered by 
these volumes; the charters and other riocuinents of some of the 
Gorman kings being edited by Bohmer hini.self, ami new and enlarged 
editions of curtain .sections have been brought out by J. Ficker, 
E. Wmkclmann and ottiers. Much u.seful information on the 
history of different jieriods is contained in the lives of individual 
emperors and others. Among these are H. Prutz, Kaiser Friedrich I. 
(Danzig, 1871-1874) ; F. W. Schirrmacher, Kaiser h'riedrich II. 
(Gottingen, 1859-1865) ; H. Ulmann, Kaiser Maximilian I, (Stutt- 
g.yt, 1884-1891) ; F. von Hurter, Geschichle Kaiser Ferdinands II. 
(Schaffhausen, 1857-1864), and H. Blum, FUrsI Bismarck und seine 
Zeil (Munich, 1895). There is also the great series of volumes, 
primary and supplementary, forming the Atlgemeine deulsche 
Biographie (Leipzig, 1873, fob), in which the word deulsche is inter¬ 
preted in the widest pos.sible sense. 

Apart from political histories there arc useful collections of laws 
and other official documents of importance, and also a large number 
of valuable works on the laws and constitutions of the Germans 
and on German institutions generally. Among the collections are 
M. Goldast, Collectio conslilulionum imperialium (1613 ; new and 
enlarged edition, 1673) ; the Capilulaliones imperatorum el regum 
Romano-Germanorum (Strassburg, 1851) of Johann Limniius, and 
the Corpus juris Germanici antiqui (Berlin, 1824) of F. Walter. 
Collections dealing with more recent history are J. C. Glaser’s Archiv 
des Horddeutschen Bundes. Sammlung idler Gesetre, Vcrtrdge und 
AhtensHiche, die Verhdltnisse des norddeutschen Bundes betreffend 
IBerlin, 1867); W. Jungermann’s Archiv des deulschen Reiches 
(Berlin, 1873,fob), and the Borussica. Denhmdlerder preussischen 

Staatsverwaltungim jS. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1892, fob). Mention may 
also be made of C. C. Homeyer’s edition of the Sachsenspiegel and 

L. A. ^n Lassberg’s edition of the Schuiabenspiegel ; the many 
volumes of Wallenstein’s letters and papers; the eighteen volumes 
of the Urhunden und Ahlenstilche tur Geschichle des KurfUrsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg (Berlin, 1864, fob); and tffe thirty 
volumes of the Politische Korrespondent Friedrichs des Grossen 
(Berlin, 1879-1905). Modem writers on these subjects distinguished 
lor their learning are G. Waitz (Deulsche Verfassungsgeschichte, Kiel 
and Berlin, 1844, fob) and G. L, von Maurer (Geschichle der Stddle- 
verfassung in Deutschland, Erlangen, 1860-1871, and other cognate 
writings), their works being valuable not only lor the early institutions 
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of the Germans, but also for tliose of other Teutonic peoples. 
Other works on the German constitution and German laws are 
K. F. Eichhoin, Deutsche Stoats- und Rechtsgesckichte (GdttinRen, 
1843-1844); R. Schroder, Lehrbuch der deutschen Recktsgeschichte 
(Lcipiig, 1889 and again. 1902); H. Brunner, Deutsche Reohts- 
geschichte (l..eip2ig, 1887-1892),\ind GtundeUge der deutschen Rechts- 
geschichte (Leipzig, 1901-1903), and E. Mayer, Deutsihe und franzo- 
sische Verjassungsgeschichte com g.-it. Jahrhundcri (Leipzi , 1899). 

Matmers and cu.stoms are dealt witli in J. Schorr's Deutsche Kultur- 
und Sittengeschichte (Leipzig, 1852-1853) ; J. Lippert's Deutsche 
Sittengeschichte (Vienna and Prague, 1889); O. Henne am Rliyn's 
Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes (Berlin, 1886); the Geschtekte 
des deutschen Volkes und seiner Kultur im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1891- 
1898) of H. Gerdcs, and F. von Lolier’s Kulturgeschichte der Deutschen 
im Mittelalter (Munich, 1891- 1K94). Among the works on Itu.sbandry 
may be mentioned ; K. Biiclicr, Die Lntstehung der Vulhswirtschajl 
(Tui)ingen, 1893) ; K. T. von Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wtrtschafts- 
geschichte (Leipzig, 1879-1901), and K. Lamprecht, Deutsches 
Wirtsckaftslehen im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1886). For antiquities see 
M. Ueyiie, Fitnf Biicher deulscher Hausaltertiimer von den dltesten 
geschichtlichen Zeiten bis zum 16, Jahrhundert (Ixipzig, 1899-1903), 
and L. l^mden-schmit, Ilandbuch der deutschen Altertumshunde 
(Brunswick, 1880-1889), For the liistorj' of tlie German cliurch 
see A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Leipzii*, 1887-1903) ; 
F. W. Rettherg, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Gbttingen, 184^ 
1848), and J. Friedrich, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Bamberg, 
1867-1869). For finance .see K. D. HiiUmann, Deutsche Rinanz- 
geschichte des Mittelalters (1805) ; for the administration of justice, 
O. Franklin, Das Reichshotgericht im Mittelalter (Weimar, 1867-1869), 
and A. Stdlzcl, Die Entivichelung des gelehrten Richlertums in deutschen 
Territorien (Stuttgart, 1872) ; for the towns and tlicir people see 
J. Jastrow, Die Volkszahl deutscher Sladte zu Ende des Mittelalters 
und zu Beginn der Neiizeit (Berlin, 1886) ; F. W. Bartliold, Ceschichte 
der deutsejien Sladte und des deutschen BUrgertums (I-eipzig, 1850- 
1854), and K. Hegel, Stddte und Gilden der germanischen VSlker im 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, l8qi) ; and for manulactures and commerce 
see J. Falke, Die Geschichte des deutschen Handels (Leipzig, 1859- 
1860); H. A. Maschcr, Das deutsche Gewerhewesen von der frUheslen 
Zeit bis auf die Gegenwart (Pol.sdam, 1866) ; F. W, Staid, Das 
deutsche Handwerk (Giessen, 1874) ; the numerous writings on the 
history of the Hanseatic League and other works. The nobles and 
the other social classes have each their separate histories, among 
these being C. F. F. von Strantz, Geschichte des deutschen Adels 
(Breslau, 1845), H. Roth von Sehreckenstein, Die Ritteriaiirde 

und der Ritterstand (Freiburg, 1866). 

The Germans have produced some excellent historical atlases, 
among them K. von Spruner’s Historisch-geographischer Handatlas 
(Gotha, 1853); a new edition of this by T. Mcnke called Handatlas 
fiir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit (Gotha, i88oj, 
and G. Droysen’s Allgemeiner histnrischer Handatlas (Leipzig, 1886). 
The historieal geography of Germany is dealt with in B. Knull s 
Histnrische Geographie Deutschlands im Mittelalter (Brc.slau, 190.3) ; 
m F. H. Muller’s Die deutschen Stdmme und ihre Eiirsten (Hamburg, 
1852), and in many oilier works referring to the different parts of tlie 
country. 

English books on the hi.story of Germany are not very numerous. 
There is a short History of Germanv by Janies Sirac (1874), another 
by E. F. Henderson (1902), and A History of Germany cjcji-cScs by 
C, T. Atkinson (1909). H. A. L Fisher’s Medieval Empire (1898) 
is very useful for the earlier period, and J. Brycc'.s Holy Roman 
Empire is indispensable. There is a translation of Janssen's Ge- 
schichte by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie (1896, foL), and there 
are u.seful chapters in the. different volumes of the Cambridge Modern 
History. Two English hi.storians have distinguished themselves by 
their work on special periods : Carlyle with his History of Friedrich 
II., called the Great (1872-1873), and W. Robertson with his History 
of the Reign of Charles V. (1820). There is also E. Arm.strong’s 
Charles V. (London, 1902). Among German historical periodicals 
are the Historische Zeitschrift, long associated with the name of 
H. von Syhel, and the Hislorisches Jahrbuik. 

In guides to the hist irical .sources and to modem historical works 
Germany is well served. There is the Qiiellenhunde der deutschen 
Geschichte (Leiprig, 1906) of Dalilmann-Waitz, a most compendious 
volume, and the learned Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter 
(Berlin, 1893-1894) of W. Wattenbach; A. Potthast's Bibliotheca 
hislorica medii aevi (Berlin, 1896), and the Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen seit der Mitte des /.?. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1886-1887) of O. 
Lorcn2 and A. Goldmanii. (A. W. H.*) 

GERMERSHEIM, a fortified town of Germany in Rhenish 
Bavaria, at the confluence of the Queich and the Rhiiw, 8 m. 
S.W, of Speyer. Pop. (1905) 5914. It possesses a Roman Catholic 
and an,Evangelical church, a synagogue, a progymnasiura and 
a hospital. T^c industries include fishing, shipbuilding and 
brewing. Germersheim existed a.s a Roman stronghold under the 
name of Vicus Julius. The citadel was rebuilt by the emperor 
Conrad II., but the town itself wa.s founded in 1276 by the em¬ 
peror Rudolph I., who granted it the rights of a free imperial city. 


From 1350 to 162a, when it was conquered by Auftria, the town 
formed part of the Peyatinate of the Rhine. From 1644 to 1650 
it was in the pos.session of France ; but on the conclusion of the 
peace of Westphalia it was again joined to the Palatinate. In 
1674 it was captured and devastated by the French under 
Turenne, and after the death of the elector Charles (1685) it 
was claimed by the French as a dependency of Alsace. As a 
consequence there ensued the disastrous Germersheim war of 
succession, which lasted till the peace of Ryswick in 1697. 
Through the intervention of the pope in 1702, the French, on 
payment of a large sum, agreed to vacate the to'wn, and in 1715 
its fortifications were rebuilt. On the .3rd of July 1744 the 
French were defeated there by the imperial troops, and on the 
19th and 22nd of July 179.3 by the Austrians. In 183.5 the new 
town was built, and the present fortificjitions begun. 

Sec ITolisl, Geschichte der .Stadt und Ecstung Germersheim (Speyer, 
1898). 

GERM 18 TON, a town of the Transvaal, 9 m. F,. of Johannes¬ 
burg. Pop. of the municipality (1904) 29,477, of whom 9123 
were whites. It lies 5478 ft. above the sea, in the heart of the 
Witwater.srand gold-mining district, and is an important railway 
junction, "nie station, formerly called Elandsfontein Junction, 
is the meeting-point of lines from the ports of the Cape and Natal, 
and from Johannesburg, Pretoria and IJelagoa Bay. Though 
possessing a separate municipality, Germiston is practically a 
suburb of Johannesburg (q.v.) 

GERMONIUS, ANASTASIUS [Anastase Gkkmon] (1551-^627), 
canon lawyer, diplomatist and archbishop of Tarantaise, belodjed 
to the family ol the marquises of Ceve, in Piedmont, where he 
was born. As archdeacon at Turin he was a memlicr of the com¬ 
mission appointed by Pope Clement Vlll. to edit the I.ihcr 
Septimus decreialium ; anti he also wrote Paralilla on the five 
books of the Decretals of Gregory IX. He represented the duke 
of Savoy at the court of Rome under Clement VIII. and Paul V., 
and was ambassador to Spain under Kings Philip HI. and IV. 
He died on the 4th of Augu.st 1627. Germonius is best known 
for his treatise on ambassadors, De Icgatis principum el populorum 
libri tres (Rome, 1627). Tlie hook is diffuse, pedantic and some¬ 
what heavy in stylo, but valuable hi.storicaily as written by a 
theorist who was alsu an expert man of affairs. (Sec Diplomacy.) 

GERO (c. goo-965), margrave of the Saxon east mark, was 
probably a member of an influential .Saxon family. In 937 he 
was entrusted by the German king Otto, afterwards the emperor 
Otto the Great, with the defence of the eastern frontier of Saxony 
against the Wends and other Slavonic tribes ; a duty which he 
discharged with such ability and success that in a few years he 
extended the .Saxon frontier almost to the Oder, and gained the 
chief credit for the suppression of a rising of the conquered 
peoples in a great victory on the i6th of October 95.5. In 963 
he defeated the Lu.satians, compelled the king of the Poles to 
recognize the supremacy of the German king, and extended the 
area of his mark so considerably that after his death it was 
partitioned into three, and later into five marks. Gero, who is 
said to have made a journey to Rome, died on the 20th of May 
965, and was buried in the convent of Gernrode which he had 
founded on his Saxon estates. He is referred to by the historian 
Widukind as a preses, and is sometimes called the “ great mar¬ 
grave.” He has been accused of treachery and cruelty, is cele¬ 
brated in song and story, and is mentioned as the “ maregrave 
Gfire ” in the Nibelungenlied. 

See Widukind, ” Res gestae Haxonicac,” in the Monumenta 
Germaniae hislorica. Scriptores, Band iii.; 0 . von Heinemann, 
Markgraf Gero (Brunswick, i860). 

GEROLSTEIN, a village and climatic health resort of Germany, 
in the Prussian Rhine Province, attractively situated on the 
Kyll, in the Eifel range, 1100 ft. above the sea, 58 m. W. of 
Andemach by rail, and at the junction of lines to Treves and 
St Vith. The castle of Gerolstcin, built in 11 i.s and now in ruin.s, 
affords a fine view of the Kyllthal. Gerolstein is celebrated for its 
lithia waters, which are largely exported. Pop. (1900) 1308. 

G£r 0 ME. jean L 40 N (1824-1904), Erench pmnter, was bom 
on«the nth of May i824j^t Vesoul (Haute-Saone). He "cnt 
to Paris in 1841 and worked under Paul Delaroche, whom he 
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ux»mpanied*to Italy (1844-1845). On his return he exhibited 
“ The CocJc-fight,” which gained him a ^ird-class medal in the 
Salon of 1847. “ The Virgin with Christ and St John ” and 
“ Anacreon, Bacchus and Cupid ” took a second-class medal in 
1848. He exhibited “ Bacchus and I>ove, Drunk," a “ Greek 
Interior” and " Souvenird’Jtalie,” in 1851; “ Paestum”(i852); 
and “An Idyll” (1853). In 1854 Girome made a journey to 
Turkey and the shores of the Danube, and in 1857 visited i'igypt. 
To the exhibition of 1855 he contributed a “ Pifferaro,” a 
“ Shepherd,” “ A Russian Concert ” and a large historical 
canvas, “ The Age of Augustus and the Birth of Christ.” The 
last was somewhat confused in effect, but in recognition of its 
consummate ability the State purchas^ it. Chrome’s reputation 
was greatly enhanced at the .Salon of 1857 by a collection of 
works of a inoA: popular kind ; the “ Duel: after a Masquerade,” 
“ Egyptian Recniits crossing the Dc.sert,” “ Memnon and 
Sesostris" and “ Camels Watering,” the drawing of which 
was criticized by Edmond About. In “ Caesar ” (1859) Gerome 
tried to return to a severer class of work, but the picture failed 
to interest the public. “ Phryne before the Areopagus,” “ Lc 
Roi Candaulc ” and “ Socrates finding Alcibiades in the House of 
Aspasia ” (1861) gave rise to some scandal by reason of the 
subjects selected by the painter, and brought down on him the 
bitter attacks of Paul de Saint-Victor and Maxima Ducamp. 
At the same Salon he exhibited the “ Egyptian chopping Straw,” 
and “ Rembrandt biting an J'ltching,” two very minutely 
finished works. Girome’s best paintings are of Eastern subjects ; 
among these may be named the “ Turkish Prisoner ” mid 
“Turkish Butcher” (1863); “Prayer” (1865); “The Slave 
Market” (1867); and “The Harem out Driving” (18(19). 
He often illustrated history, as in “ Louis XIV. and Moli^rc ” 
(1863); “ The Reception of the Siamese Ambassadors at 
Fontainebleau” (1865); and the “Death of Marsltal Ney ” 
(1868). Gerome wa.s also successful as a sculptor ; he executed, 
among other works, " Omphale " (1887), and the statue of the 
due d’Aurnalc which stands in front of the chateau of Chantilly 
(1899). His “ Bcllona ” (1892), in ivory, metal, and precious 
stones, which was also exhibited in the Royal Academy of London, 
attracted great attention. TTie artist then be(?an an interesting 
series of “ Conquerors,” wrought in gold, silver and gems— 
“ Bonaparte entering Cairo ” (1897); “ Tamerlane ” (1898); 
and “ Frederick the Great ” (1899). Gdromc was elected 
member of the Institut in 1865. He died in 1904. 

GERONA, a maritime frontier province in tlie extreme north¬ 
east of Spain, formed in 1833 of districts taken from Catalonia, 
and bounded on the N. by France, E. and S.E. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, S.W. and W. by Barcelona, and N.W. by L 4 rida. 
Pop. (1900) 299,287 ; area, 2264 sq. m. In tlie north-west a 
small section of the province, with the town of Llivia, is entirely 
isolated and surrounded by French territory ; otherwise Geronu 
is separated from France by the great range of the Pyrenees. 
Its general aspect is mountainous, especially in the western 
districts. Most of the lower cliains arc covered with splendid 
forests of oak, pine and chestnut. There are comparatively 
level tracts of arable land along the lower course ol the three, 
main rivers—the Ter,Muga and Fluvia, which rise in the Pyrenees 
and flow in a south-easterly direction to the sea. The coast-line 
is not deeply indented, but includes one large hay, the Gulf of 
Rosas. Its two most conspicuous promontories, Capes Creus and 
Uagur, are the easternmost points of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Tlte climate is generally temperate and rainy during several 
months in the valleys and near the coast, but cold in the Cerdana 
district and other mountamous regions during eight months, 
white Gerona, I41 Biabal and Santa Coloma arc quite Mediter¬ 
ranean in their hot summers and mild winters. Agriculture is 
backward, but there are profitable fisheries and fish-curing 
establishments alorm the whole seaboard, notably at the ports of 
LImibA, Rosas, Palamhs, San FeUu de Guixols and Blanes. 
Next m importance is the coik mdustry at San Feliu de Guixols, 
Palafnigett and Cass a . More than one hundred mineral springs 
are scattered over the province, and in 1903 twenty mines were 
at work, although their total output, which included antimony. 


coal, copper, lead, iron and otner ores, was valued at less than 
Ijooo. There are also important hydraulic cement and ochre 
works, and no fewer than twenty-two of tlie towns are centres 
of manufactures of linen, cotton, woollen stuffs, paper, cloth, 
leather, steel and furniture. The commerce of liie province is 
important. Port Bou (or Portbou) being, after Irun, the most 
active outlet for the trade by r^way not only with Franco 
but with tlie rest of the continent. The main railway from 
Barcelona to France runs through the province, and several 
branch railways, besides steam and electric tramways, connect 
the principal towns. Gerona, the capital (pop. 1900, 15,787), 
and Figueras (10,714), long a most important frontier fortress, 
are described in separate articles; the only other towns with 
more than 7000 inhabitants are San Feliu de Guixols (11,333), 
Olot (7938) and Palafrugell (7087). The inhabitants of the 
province are, like most Catalans, distinguished for their enter¬ 
prise, hardiness and keen local patriotism ; but emigration, 
chiefly to Barcelona, kept their numbers almost stationary during 
file years 1875-1905. The percentage of illegitimate births (1-5) 
is lower than in any other part of Spain. also Catalonia.) 

GERONA, the capital of tlie province of Gerona, in north¬ 
eastern Spain, on the railway from Barcelona to Perpignwi in 
France, and on the right bank of the river Ter, at its confluence 
with the Ona, a small right-hand tributaiy. Pop. (1900) 15,787. 
The older part of the town occupies the steep slope of the 
Montjuich, or Hill of the Capuchins, and with its old-fashioned 
buildings presents a picturesque appearance against a back¬ 
ground of loftier heights ; the newer portion stretches down inUt 
the plain and beyond the Ona, which is here crossed by a bridge 
of three arches. The old city walls and their bastions still 
remain, though in a dilapidated state; and the hill is cniwned 
by what were at one time very strong fortifications, now used 
as a prison. Gerona is the seat of a bishop, has a seminary, a 
public library and a theatre, and carries on the manufacture of 
paper and cotton and woollen goods. Its churches are of ex¬ 
ceptional interest. The eathcdral is one of the grandest specimens 
of^Gothic architecture in Spain, the nave being the widest 
pointed vault in Christendom, as it measures no le.is than 73 ft. 
from side to side, while Alhi, the next in size, is only 58 ft., and 
Westminster Abbey Is only 38. The old cathedral on the .same 
site was used as a mosque by the Moor.s, and on their expidsion 
in J015 it appears to have Ixjen very greatly modified, if not 
entirely rebuilt. During the t4th century new works were again 
carried out on an extensive scale, but it was not till the beginning 
of the 15th that the proposal to erect the present magnificent 
nave was originated by the master of the works, Guillermo 
Bofliy, The general appearance of the exterior is rather un¬ 
gainly, but there is a fine approach by a flight of 86 steps to the 
fafade, which rises in tiers and termirrates in an oval rose-window. 
Among the tombs may be mentioned those of Bishop Berenger 
or Berenguer (d. 1408), Count Ramon Berenger II. (d. 1082) 
and the countess Ermesinda (d. 1057). The collegiate church 
of San Feliu (St Felix) is mainly of the 14th century, hut it was 
considerably modified in the i6th, and its facade dates from the 
i8th. It is one of the few Spanish churches that can boast of a 
genuine spire, and it thus forms a striking feature in the general 
view of the town. The Benedictine church of San P^ro de 
Galligans (or de ios Gallos) is an interesting Romanesque building 
of early date. It is named from the small river Galligans, an 
affluent of the Ofia, which flows through the city. In the same 
neighbourhood is a small church wordry of notice as a rare 
Spanish example of a transverse triapsal plan. 

Gerona is the ancient Gerunda, a city of the Auscetani. It 
claims to be the place in which St Paul and St James first rested 
when tjiey came to Spain ; and it became the see of a bishop about 
247. For a considerable period it was in the hands of the Moors, 
and their emir, Suleiman, was m alliance with Pippin tbs Short, 
king of the Franks, about 759. It was taken by Chariemi^e in 
785; but the Moors regained and sacked it in 795, and it was not 
till 1015 that they were finally expelled. At a later date it gave 
the title of count to the king of Aragon’s eldest son. It has been 
besieged no fewer than twenty-five times in all, and only four 
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of the sieges have resulted in its capture. The investment hy 
the French under Marshal Hocquincourt in 1653, that of 1684 
by the French under Marshal Bellefonds, and the successful 
enterprise of Marshal Noailles in 1694 are the three great events 
of its history in the ryth century. Surrendered by the French 
at the peace of Ryswick, it was again captured by the younger 
Marshal Noailles in 1706, after a brilliant defenre ; and in 1717 
it held out against the Austrians. But its noblest resistance was 
yet to be made. In May 1809 it was besieged by the French, 
with 35,000 troops, under J. A. Verdier, P. F. Augereati and 
Gouvion St Cyr; forty batteries were erected against it and a heavj' 
bomlwdment maintained ; but under the leadership of Mariano 
Alvarer, de Castro it held out till famine and fever compelled a 
capitulation on the 12th of December. The French, it is said, 
had spent 20,000 bombs and 60,000 cannon balls, and their loss 
was estimated at 15,000 men. 

Sec Juan Caspar Roig y Jalpi, Kesttmen de las Grandetas, &c. 
(Barcelona, 1678); J. A. Nieto y Samamego, Memarias (Tarragona, 
iBio); G. E. Street, Gothic Arohuectwe in Spain (London, iS(io). 

GEROUSIA (Gr. ytpoivia, Doric yspinta), the ancient council 
of elders at Sparta, corresponding in some of its functions to the 
Athenian Boule. In historical times it numbered twenty-eight 
members, to whom were added ex officio the two kings and, later, 
the five ephors. Candidates must have passed their sixtieth; 
year, i.e. they must no longer be liable to military service, and 
they were possibly restricted to the nobility. Vacancies were 
filled by the Apella, that candidate being declared elected whom 
the as.sembly acclaimed with the loudest shouts-—a method which 
Aristotle censures us childish (PoHt. ii. 9, p. 1271 a 9). Once 
elected, the geronles held office for life and were irresponsible. 
The functions of the council were among the most important 
in the state. It prepared the business which was to be submitted 
to the Apella, and was empowered to set aside, in conjunction 
with the kings, any “ crooked ” decision of the people. Together 
with the kings and ephors it formed the supreme executive 
committee of the state, and it exercised also a considerable 
criminal and political jurisdiction, including the trial of kings ; 
its competence extended I0 the infliction of a sentence of cxDe 
or even of death. These powers, or at least the greater part of 
them, were transferred by Clcomenes III. to a board of jiatronnmi 
(Pausanias ii. 9. 1); the gerotisia, however, continued to exist 
at least down to Hadrian’s reign, consisting of twenty-three 
members annually elected, but eligible for re-election (Sparlo 
Aftticawi Ca/flfogiic, Nos. 210, 612 and Introduction §17). 

Fuller discussions of the gerotisia wilt be found in Aristotle, 
Politics, ii. g, ly-ig : Plutarch, l.vcurgiis, 5, 26; G. F. Schdniann, 
A ntiifuitisx of Crc6c$ ; Thft Stijte (Xinp. trans ), p. 230 ff.; G. 
Constitutior.al Afittguihes of Spatla and Athens (Eng. trans.), p. 47 n. : 
C. O. Muller, History and Autiauiiies of the Doru lUue (Kng. trails.), 
iii c 6 1-3 ■ Cl Bii.solt, Die ijriechischcn Staats- und Rcchtsalter- 

timer Mbller's Handbuck der Massisrhen IlierlMmsujissensrha/l, 

iv. i), § 8p ; Griscinsche Geschichte, 2te Auflage i. 550 n ; A. j, 
Greenidge, Handbook »/ Greek ConslituiioHal History, loo 11 . , 11 . 
Gabriel, De magislralibus Lacedaemonwruw, 31 fit. (M. P; 

GERRESREIH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, 6 m. hy rail E. of Diisscldorf. It contains a fine 
Romanesque church, dating from the i3fb century, which forms 
a portion of an ancient nunnery (founded in the 10th century and 
secularized in 1806), and has extensive glass manufactures and 
wire factories. Pop. (1905) 14, 434 . 

GERRRA (Arab. al-Jar'a), an ancient city of Arabia, on the 
west side of flic Persian Gulf, described by Strabo (Bk. xvi.) 
as inhabited by Chaldean exiles from Babylon, who built their 
houses of salt and repaired them by the applica.tion of salt water. 
Pliny {Hist. Nal. vi. 32) says it was 5 m. in circumference with 
towers built of square blocks of salt. Various identifications of 
the site have been attempted, J. P. B. D’Anville choosing El 
Katif, C. Niebuhr preferring Kuwet and C. Forster suggesting 
the ruins at the head of the bay behind the islands of Bahrein. 

Sec«A. Sprenger, Die dlte Geographie Arahieiis (Bern, 1875), pp. 

a small province of Persia, situated between 
Ehamseh «id AzerbaTjam in the N., Kurdistan in the W. and 
TT^Tnadun in the S. Its population is estimated at 80,000, and 
its capital, BljAr, 180 m. from Hamadan, has a population of 
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about 4000 and post arid telegraph offices. The province is 
fief of the chief of the Gerrus Kurds, pays a yearly revenue of 
about £3000, and supplies a battalion of infantry (the 34th) to 
the army. 

GERRY, ELBRIDGE (1744-1814), American statesman, was 
bom in Marblehead, Massachusetts, on the 17th of July 1744, 
the son of Thomas Gerry (d. 1774), a native of Newton, England, 
who emigrated to America in 1730, ami Ixrame a prosperous 
Marblehead merchant. The son graduated at Harvard in 1762 
and entered his father’s business. In 1772 and 1773 he was a 
member of the Massachusetts general court, in which he identified 
himself with Samuel Adams and the patriot party, and in J773 
he served on the Committee of Correspondence, whidi became 
one of the great instruments of intercolonial resistance. In 
1774-1775 he was a member of the Massachssetts Provincial 
Congress. The passage of a bill proposed by him (November 
1775) to arm and equip ships to prey upon British commerce, 
and for the establishment of a prize court, was, according to his 
biographer, Austin. “ the first actual avowal of offensive hostility 
against the mother countn.’. which is to be found in the annals of 
the Revolution.” It is also noteworthy, says Austin, as " the 
first effort to establish an American naval armament.” J'Vom 
1776 to 1781 Gerry was a member of the Continental Congress, 
where he early udvoratcrl independence, and was one of those who 
signed the Declaration after its formal signing on the 2nd of 
August 1776, at which time he was absent. He was active in 
deltates and committee work, and for some time held the (jj^air- 
manship of the important standing committee for the suj)crin- 
tendenre of the treasury, in which capacity he exercised a pre¬ 
dominating influence on congressional cxpenrlittires. 1 n February 
t78o he withdrew from Congress because of its rcfusiil to respond 
to his call for the yeas and nays. Subsequently he laid his protest 
Iteforc the Massachusetts general court which voted its approval 
of his action. On his return to Massachusetts, and while he was 
still a member of Congress, ho was elected under the now state 
con.stitution (1780) to botli branches of the state legislature, 
but accepted only his election to the house of repre.senlatives. 
On the expiration of his congressional term, he was again chosen 
a delegate by the Maasachitsotts legislature, but it was not until 
f783 that he resumed his seat. During the second period of his 
service in Congress, which lasted until 1785, he was a memlicv 
of the committee to consider the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, and chairman of two committees appointed to select a 
permanent seat of government. In 1784 he bitterly attacked the 
establishment of the order of the Cincinnati on the ground that 
it was a dangerous menace to democratic institutions. In 1786 
ho served in the state house of representatives. Not favouring 
the creation of a strong national government he declined to 
attend the Annapolis Convention in 1786, but in the following 
year, when the assembling of the Constitutional Convention was 
an assured fact, although he opposed the purpose for which it was 
called, he accepted an appointment as one of the Massachusetts 
delegates, with the idea that he might personally help to check too 
strong a tendency toward centralization. His exertions in the 
convention were ceaseless in opposition to what he believed to be 
the wholly undemocratic character of the instrument, and eventu¬ 
ally he refused to sign the completed constitution. Reluming to 
Massachusetts, he spoke and wrote in opposition to its ratifica¬ 
tion, and although not a member of the convention called to 
pass upon it, he laid I'lefore this convention, hy request, his 
reasons for opposing it, among them being that the constitution 
contained no bill of rights, that the executive would undid)' 
influence the legislative branch of the government, and that the 
judiciary would be oppressive. Suliscquently he served as an 
Anti-Federalist in the national house of representatives in 1789- 
1793, taking, as always, a prominent part in debate.s and other 
legislative concerns. In 1797 he was sent by President John 
Adams, together with John Marshall and Charles Coteswoith 
Pinckney, on a mission to France to obtain from the govern¬ 
ment of the Directory a treaty embodying a settlement of 
s*'eral long-standing disputes. The discourteous and under¬ 
handed treatment of this embassy by Talleyrand and his agents. 
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who attemptefl to obtain their ends by bribery, threats and 
duplicity, resulted in the speedy retirement of Marshall and 
Pinckney. The episode is known in American history as the 
“XYZ Affair.” Gerry, although despairing of any good 
results, remained in Paris for some time in the vain hope that 
Talleyrand might offer to a known friend of France terms that 
had been refused to envoys whose anti-French views were more 
than suspected. This action of Gerry’s brought down upon him 
from Federalist partisans a storm of abuse and censure, from 
which he never wholly cleared himself. In 1810-1812 he was 
governor of Massachusetts. His administration, which was marked 
by extreme partisanship, was especially notable for the enact¬ 
ment of a law by which the state was divided into new senatorial 
districts in such a manner as to consolidate the Federalist vote 
in a few distriats, thus giving the Democratic-Republicans an 
undue advantage. The outline of one of these districts, which 
was thought to rc.scmble a salamander, gave rise in 1812, through 
a popular application of the governor's name, to the term 
“Gerrymander” (t/.v.). In 1812, Gerry, who was an ardent 
advocate of the war with Great Britain, was elected vice-presi¬ 
dent of the United States, on the ticket with James Muison. 
He died in office at Washington on the 23rd of November 1814. 

Sec J. T. Austin, Li/f of Ethridge Gerry, with Contemporary Letters 
(2 vols,, Boston, 1828-1829). 

GERRYMANDER (usually pronounced “ jerrymander,” but 
the g was originally pronounced hard), an American expression 
which has taken root m the English language, meaning to arrange 
election districts so as to give an unfair advantage to the party in 
power by means of a redistribution act, and so to manipulate 
constituencies generally, or arrange any political measure, 
with a view to an unfair party advantage. The word is derived 
from the name of the American politician Elhridge Gerry (q.v.). 
John Fiske, in his Civil Government in the United Slates (i8qo), 
.says that in 1812, when Gerry was governor of Massachusetts, 
the Democratic state legislature (in order, according to Winsor, 
to secure an increased representation of the Democratic party 
in the state senate) " redistributed the districts in such wise 
that the shapes of the towns forming a single district in Essex 
county gave to the district a somewhat dragon-like contour. 
This was indicated upon a map of Massachusetts which Benjamin 
Russell, an ardent Federalist and editor of the Centinel, hung 
up over the desk in his office. The painter, Gilbert Stuart, 
coming into the office one day and observing the uncouth figure, 
added with his pencil a head, wings and claws, and exclaimed, 
‘ That will do for a salamander ! ’ ‘ Better say a Gerrymander,’ 
growled the editor ; and the outlandish name, thus duly coined, 
soon came into general currency.” It was, however, only the 
name that was new. Fiske (who also refers to Winsor’s Memorial 
History of Boston, iii. 212, and Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
i. 121) says that gerrymandering, as a political dodge, “seems 
to have been first devised in 1788, by the enemies of the Federal 
constitution in Virginia, in order to prevent the election of James 
Madison to the first Congress, and fortunately it was unsuccess¬ 
ful.” But it was really earlier than that, and in the American 
colonial period political advantage was often obtained by 
changing county lines. In 1709 the Pennsylvania counties of 
Bucks, Chester and Philadelphia formed a combination for 
preventing the city of Philadelphia from securing its propor¬ 
tionate representation; and in 1732 George Burrington, royal 
governor of North Carolina, divided the voting precincts of the 
province for his own advantage. Gerry was not the originator 
of the Massachusetts law of 1812, which was probably drafted 
by Samuel Dana or by Judge Story. The law resulted in 29 
seats being secured in Massachusetts by 50,164 Democratic 
votes, while 51,766 Federalist votes only returned ii members; 
imd Essex county, which, undivided, sent 5 Federalists to the 
Senate, returned 3 Democrats and 2 Federalists after being 
“ gerrymandered,” Stuart’s drawing (reproduced in Fiske’s 
book) was contrived so as to make the Ijack line of the creature’s 
body lorm a caricature of Gerry’s profile. Th? law of 1812 was 
repealed in 1813, when the Federalists had again gained control 
of the Massachusetts legislature. 


See also Elmer C. Griffith, The Rise and Development of the Gerry¬ 
mander (Chicago, 1907) : John W. Dean, “ Histoi^ of the Gerry¬ 
mander,” in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, voi. 
xlvi. (Boston, 1892), 

GERS, a department of south-western France, composed of 
the whole or parts of certain districts of Gascony, viz. Armagnac, 
Astarac, P'czensac, Pardiac, Pays de Gaure, Lomagne, Com- 
minges, Condomois and of a small portion of Agenais. It is 
bounded N. by the depirtment of Lot-et-Garonne, N.E. by 
Tarn-et-Garonne, E. and S.E. by Haute-Garonne, S. by Hautes- 
Pyrenees, S.W. by Basses-Pyrin^es and W. by Landes. Pop. 
(1906) 231,088. Area, 2428 sq. m. The department consists of 
a plateau sloping from south to north and traversed by numerous 
rivers, most of them having their source close together in the 
Plateau de 1-annemezan (Hautes-Pyrdn^es), from which point 
they diverge in the shape of a fan to the north-west, north and 
north-east. In the south several summits exceed 1100 ft. in 
height. Thence the descent towards the nortli is gradual till on 
the northern limit of the department the lowest point (less than 
200 ft.) is reached. The greater part of the department belongs 
to the basin of the Garonne, while a small portion in the west 
is drained by the Adour. The chief affluents of the former are 
the Save, Gimone, Arrats, Gers and Bai'se, which derive their 
waters in great part from the Canal dc la Neste in the department 
of Hautes-Pyrdndcs ; and of the latter, the Arros, Midou and 
Douze, the last two uniting and taking the name of Midouze 
before joining the Adour. The climate is temperate; its 
drawbacks are the unwholesome south-east wind and the 
destructive hail-storms which sometimes occur in spring. There 
is seldom any snow or frost. Over the greater portion of the 
department the annual rainfall varies between 28 and 32 in. 
Gers is primarily agricultural. The south-western district is 
the most productive, but the valleys generally are fertile and the 
grain produced is more than sufficient for local consumption. 
Wheat, maize and oats arc the principal cereals. About one- 
third of the. wine produced is used for home consumption, and 
the remainder is chiefly manufactured into brandy, known by 
the name of Armagnac, second only to Cognac in reputation. 
The natural pastures are supplemented chiefly by crops of .sain¬ 
foin and clover; horses, cattle, sheep and swine are reared in 
considerable numbers ; turkeys, geese and other poultry are 
abundant. There are mineral springs at Aurenson, Barbotan 
and several other places in the department. The mineral pro¬ 
duction and manufactures are unimportant. Building stone 
and clay are obtained. Flour-mills, saw-mills, tanneries, brick¬ 
works and cask-works are the chief industrial establishments. 

Gers is divided into the arrondissements of Auch, Lectoure, 
Mirande, Condom and Lomlicz, with 29 cantons and 466 com¬ 
munes. The chief town is Auch, the scat of an archbishopric. 
The department falls within the circumscription of the appeal- 
court of Agen, and the region of the XVII. army corps. It forms 
part of the academic (educational circumscription) of Toulouse. 
Auch, Condom, Lectoure and Mirande are the principal towns. 
The following are also of interest: Lombez, with its church of 
Sainte-Marie, once a cathedral, dating from the J4th century, 
when the bishopric was created; Flaran, with an abbey-church 
of the last half of the 12th century ; La Romieu, with a church 
of the same period and a beautiful cloister; Simorre, with a 
fortified abbey-church of the 14th century ; and Fleurance, 
with a handsome church, also of the 14th century, containing 
stained glass of the 16th century. 

GERSON, JOHN (1363-1429), otherwise Jean Charlier de 
GersoNj French scholar and divine, chancellor of the university of 
Paris, and the ruling spirit in the oecumenical councils of Pisa and 
Constance, was bom at the village of Gerson, in the bishopric 
of Reinft and department of Ardennes, on the 14th of December 
1363. His parents, Arnulph Charlier and Elizabeth de la 
ChardeniAre, “ a second Monica,” were pious peasants, an3 seven 
of their twelve children, four daughters and three sons, devoted 
themselves to a religious life. Young Gerson was sent to Paris 
to the famous college of Navarre when fourteen years of age. 
After a five years’ course he obtained the degree of licentiate of 
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arts, and then began his theological studies under two very 
celebrated teachers, Gilies des Champs (Acgidius Campcnsis) 
and Pierre d’Ailly (Petrus de Alliaco), rector of the college of 
Navarre, chancellor of the university, and afterwards bishop of 
Puy, archbishop of Ciambrai and cardinal. Pierre d’Ailly 
remained his life-long friend, and in later life the pupil seems tii 
have become the teacher (see pref. to Liber de vita Spit. Animae). 

Gcrson very soon attracted the notice of the university. 
He was elected procurator for the french ‘‘ nation ” in 1383, 
and again in 1384, in which year, he graduated bachelor of 
theology. Three years later a still higher honour was bestowed 
upon him ; he was sent along with the chancellor and others 
to represent the university in a case of appeal taken to the 
pope. John of Montson (Monzon dc Montesono), an Aragonese 
Dominican who had recently graduated as doctor of theology 
at Paris, had in 1387 been condemned by the faculty of theology 
because he had taught that the Virgin Mary, like other ordinary 
descendants of Adam, was born in original sin; and the 
Dominicans, who were fierce opponents of the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception, were expelled the university, fohn 
of Montson appealed to Pope Clement VII. at Avignon, and 
Pierre d’Ailly, Gerson and the. other university delegates, while 
they personally supported the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, were content to rest their rase upon the legal rights 
of the university to test in its own way its theological teachers. 
Gerson’s biographers have compared his journey to Avignon with 
Luther’s visit to Rome. It is certain that from this time onwards 
he was zealous in his endeavours to spiritualize the universities, 
to reform the morals of the clergy, and to put an end to the 
schism which then divided the church. In 1392 Gerson became 
doctor of theology, and in 1395, when Pierre d'Ailly was made 
bishop of Puy, he was, at the early age of thirty-two, elected 
chancellor of the university of Paris, and made a canon of Notre 
Dame. The university was then at the height of its fame, and 
its chancellor was necessarily a man prominent not only in France 
but in Europe, sworn to maintain the rights of his university 
against both king and pope, and entrusted with the conduct 
and studies of a vast crowd of students attracted from almost 
every country in Europe. Gerson’s writings bear witne.ss to his 
deep sense of the responsibilities, anxieties and troubles of his 
position. He was all Ins days a man of letters, and an analysis of 
his writings is his best biography. His work has three periods, 
in which he was engaged in reforming the. university studies, 
maturing plans for overcoming the schism (a task which after 
J404 absorbed all his energies), and in the evening of his life 
writing books of devotion. 

Gerson wished to banish scholastic subtleties from the studies 
of the university, and at the same, time to put some evangelical 
warmth into them. He. was allied at this period of his life 
Doctor Christianissimus; later his devotional works brought 
him the title Doctor Consolatorius. His plan was to make theo¬ 
logy plain and simple by founding it on the philosophical prin¬ 
ciples of nominalism. His method was a clear exposition of the 
principles of theology where clearness was possible, with a due 
recognition of the place of mystery in the Christian system of 
doctrine. Like the great nominalist William of Occam, he saved 
himself from rationrlism by laying hold on mysticism—the 
Christian mysticism of the school of St Victor. He thought that 
in this way he would equally guard against the folly of the old 
scholasticism, and the seductions of such Averroistic pantheism 
as was preached by heretics like Amalric of Bena. His plans for 
the reformation of university studies may be learned from his 
Tract, de examinatione doclrinarum ( 0 pp. i. 7), Epistolae. de 
reform, theol. (i. 121), Epistolae ad studentes Collegii Navarrae, 
quid et qualiter studere debeat novus iheologiae auditor, et contra 
curiositatem studentium (i. 106), and Lecliones duae conira vanam 
curio;gitaiem in negotio fidei (i. 86). The study of the Bible and of 
the fathers was to supersede the idle questions of the schools, and 
in his Tract, contra romantiam de rosa (iii. 297) he warns young 
men against the evil consequences of romance-reading. He was 
oftentimes weary of the chancellorship,—it involved him in 
strife and in money difficulties ; he grew tired of public life, and 


longed for learned leisure. To obtain it he accepted the deanerv 
of Bruges from the duke of Burgundy, but after a short sojourn he 
returned to Paris ami to the chancellorship. 

Gerson’s chief work was what he did to destroy the great 
schism. Gregory XI. had died in 1378, one year after Gerson 
went to the college of Navarre, and since his death the church had 
had two popes, which to the medieval mind meant two churches 
and a divided Christ. The schism had practically been brought 
about by France. The. popes had been under French influence so 
long that it appeared to France a political necessity to have 
her own pope, and pious Frenchmen felt themselves somewhat 
responsible for the sins and scandals of the schism. Hence the 
melancholy pictv of Gerson, Pierre d’Ailly and their companions, 
and the energy with which they strove to bring the schism to an 
end. During the lifetime of Clement VII. the uijiversitv of I’aris, 
led by Pierre d Ailly, Gerson and Nicolas of Clamenges,’ met in 
deliberation about the stale of Christendom, and resolved that 
the schism could be ended in three ways,- by cession, if both 
jxipes renounced the tiara unconditionally, by arbitration or 
by a general council. Clement died. The king ol France, 
urged by the university, sent orders that no new pope should be 
elected. The cardinals first elected, and then opened the letter. 
In the new elections, however, both at Rome and Avignon, 
the influence of Paris was so much felt that each ol the new 
popes swore to “ cede " if his rival would do .so also. 

Meanwhile in 1395 the national assembly of h'rance and the 
French clergy adopted the programme of the university - cession 
nr a general council. The movement gathered strength.’ In 
1398 most of the cardinals and most of the crowned heads in 
Europe had given their adhesion to the plan. During this period 
Gerson’s literary activity was untiring, and the throb of public 
expectancy, of hope and fear, is revealed in his multitude ol 
pamphlets. At first there were hopes of a settlement by way of 
cession. These come out in Protest, .super statum ecclesiae (ii. 1), 
Tract, de modo habendi se tempore schisniatts, De .schismate, Sic. 
But soon the conduct of the popes niade liuropc impatient, 
and the desire for a general council grew strong-- -see De eonciUn 
generali unius ohedientiae (ii. 24). The council was resolved 
upon. It was to meet at Pisa, and Gerson poured forth tract 
after tract for its guidance. The most important are- Trilogus 
in materia schismatis (ii. 83), and De uniiate Ecclesiae (ii. J13), 
in which, following Pierre d’Ailly (.see Tschackcrt’s Peter v. Ailli. 
p. 153), Clerson demonstrates that the ideal unity of the church, 
based upon Christ, destroyed by the popes, can only be restored 
by a general council, supreme and legitimate, though un¬ 
summoned by a pope. The council met, deposed both anti¬ 
popes, and elected Alexander V. Gerson was chosen to address 
the new pope on the duties of his office. He did so in his Senna 
coram Alexandra Papa in die ascensioms in concilia Pisano 
(ii. 131). All hopes of reformation, however, were quenched 
by the conduct of the new pope. He. had been a Franciscan, 
and loved his order above measure. He issued a bull which laid 
the parish clergy and the universities at the mercy of the mendi¬ 
cants. The great university of Paris rose in revolt, headed by 
her chancellor, who wrote a fierce pamphlet Censura projessorum 
in theolngia circa bullam Alexandri V. (ii. 442). The pope died 
soon after, and one of the most profligate men of that time. 
Pope John XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa), was elected his successor. 
The council of Pisa had not brought peace ; it had only added a 
third pope, Pierre d'Ailly despaired of general councils (see his 
De difficullate reformationis in concilia univensali), but Gerson 
struggled on. Another matter too had roused him. The feuds 
between the houses of Orleans and Burgundy had long distracted 
France. The duke of Orleans had been treacherously murdered 
by the followers of the duke of Burgundy, and a theologian, 
Jean Petit (c. 1360-1411), had publicly and unambiguously 
justified the murder. His eight verities, as he called them—his 
apologies for the murder- -had licen, mainly through the influence 
of Gerson, condemned by the university of Paris, and by the 

' Bom c, 1360 : rector of the university of Paris 1393 ; afterward.'. 
trAsurer of Langres and a*chdeacon of Bayuux; died at Parj.s in 
M 37 ' 


XI. 21 ) a 
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archbighop an4grand inquisitor, and liis book had been'publicly 
burned before the cathedral of Notre Uarae. Gerson wished a 
council to confirm this sentence. His litCTary labours were as 
untiring as ever. He maintained in a serie.s of tracts that a general 
council could depose a pope; he drew up indictments against 
the reigning pontiffs, reiterated the charges against Jean Petit, 
and exposed the sin of schi.sm'—in short, he did all he could to 
direct the publie mind towards the evils in the church and the 
way to heal them. His efforts were powerfully seconded by the 
emperor Sigismund, and the result was the council of Constance 
(see Constance, Council ok). (Jerson’s influence at the council 
was supreme up to the election of a new pope. It was he who 
dictated the form of submission and cession made by John 
XXIII., and directed the process against Huss. Many of 
(ierson’s biographers have found it difficult to reconcile his 
jiroceedings against Huss with his own opinions upon the supre¬ 
macy of the pope ; but the difficulty has arisen partly from 
misunderstanding CJerson’s position, partly from supposing him 
to be the author of a famous tract —De modis uniendi ac refor- 
mandiEcdesiamin concilio untvtrsali. All Gerson’s high-.sounding 
iihrases about the supremacy of a council were meant to apply 
to some time of emergency. He was essentially a trimmer, 
and cun scarcely be called a reformer, and he hated Huss with 
nil the hatred the trimmer has of the reformer. The three bold 
treatises, Dt neeessilale rejormatinnis Eedesiae, De modis uniendi 
nr refnrmandi Eedesiam, and De diffieuUate reformationis in 
conef^o mitiersali, long ascribed to Gerson, were proved by 
.Sehwab in his Johannes Gerson not to be his work, and have .since 
been ascrified to Abbot Andreas of Randuf, and with more 
reason to Dietrich of Nieheim (see Niem, Dietrich of). 

The council of Constance, which revealed the eminence of 
Gerson, became in the end the rau.se of his downfall. He was the 
prosecutor in the case of Jean Petit, and the council, overawed 
by the duke of Burgundy, would not affirm the censure of the 
university and archbishop of Paris. Petit’s justification of murder 
was declared to be only a moral and philosophical opinion, not 
of faith. 'Phe utmost length the council would go was to con¬ 
demn one proposition, and even this censure was annulled by the 
new pope, Martin V., on a formal pretext. Gerson dared not 
return to France, where, in the disturbed State of 'the kingdom, 
the duke of Burgundy was in power. He lay hid for a time at 
('(instance and then at Rattenberg in Tirol, wlhere he wrote'his 
famous book De consolatione theolof^ae. On returning to France 
he went to Lyons, where his brother was prior of the Celestines. 
It is said that he taught a school of boys and girls in T.,yon3, and 
that the only fee he exacted was to make the children promise 
to repeat the prayer, “ Lord, have mercy on thy poor servant 
Gerson.” His later years were spent m writing books of mystical 
devotion nnd'hymns. He died at Lyons on the 12th of July 1429. 
Tradition declares that during his sojourn there he translated 
or adapted from the Latin a work upon 'eternal consolation, 
which afterwards became very famous under the title of Ute 
Imitation of 'Christ, and was attributed to Thomas k Kempis. 
It has, however, been proved beyond a doubt that the famous 
Imitatio Christi was really written by Thomas, and not 'by 
John Gerson or the abbot Gerson. 

The literature on Gcr.son is very abundant. See Dupin, Gerseniana, 
including Vita Gersoni, prefixed to the edition of Gerson's works in 

vnls. iol., from which quotations liave here been made; Charles 
tichmidt, iLaai tur Jean Gtmon, chamceHer de rUmeersili.de Parte 
(Sttramburg, 1839).; J. B. Schwab, Johannes Gerson (Wisrzbaig, 
i8j9) ; H. JadaH, Jean .Cetson, son origine, son vitiate natal et 
sa familie (Reims, 1882). On the relations between Gerson and 
■D'AiUy see Paul Tschackert, Peter ben Ailli (Gotha, <877). On 
Genon's public life mc stao histories of the councils at Pisa and 
Coastaase, especially Henn. v. der.Hardt, Con, Canstantiensis liin 
IV. (169J-1699). The best editions of his works are those of Paris 
(t vote., 1606) and Antwerp {5 vote., tjoG). See also Ulysse Chevalier, 
Kiperteire its sourees hist. ‘Bio-biiliographie (Paris, 1905, &c.),*.ii. 
'•‘Gattm." (X. M. L..; X.) 

GBRSOIflDBS, or Bin Gerson (Gesshon), LBVl, known also 
.AS Ralbao Jewish .philosopher and commeittator, 

was 'born at Bagnols in I-anguedoc, probably in ts88. As in the 
case of the other medieval Jewish philosophers little is known 


of his life. His family had been distinguished for piety and 
exegetkal skill, but though he was known in the Jewish com¬ 
munity by commentaries on ctertain books of the Bible, he never 
seems to have accepted any rabbinical post. Possibly the 
freedom of his opinions may have put dbstacles in the way of his 
preferment. He is known to have been at Avignon and Orange 
during his life, and is believed to have died in 1344, though 
Zacuto asserts that he died at Perpignan in 1370. l^rtof his 
writings consist of commentaries on the portions of Aristotle 
then known, or rather of commentaries on the commentaries of 
Averrees. SJome of these are printed in the early Latin editions 
of Aristotle’s works. His most important treatise, that by Which 
he has a place in the history of philosophy, is entitled Milkamotk 
'Adonat (The Wars of God), and occupied twelve years in com¬ 
position (1317-1329). A portion of it, containing an elaborate 
survey of astronomy as known to the Arabs, was translated into 
Latin in 1342 at the request of Clement VI. The Milketmafk 
is throughout modelled after the plan of the great work of Jewish 
philosophy, the Moreh Nebuhim of Moses Maimonides, and 
may be regarded as an elaborate criticism from the more phik)- 
sopliiral point of view (mainly Averroistic) of the syncretism 
of Aristotolianism and Jewish orthodoxy as presented in that 
work. The six book.s pass in review (t) the doctrine of the soul, 
in which Gersonides defends the theory of impersonal reason as 
mediating between God and man, and explains the formation of 
the higher reason (or acquired intellect, as it was called) in 
humanity,—his view lieing thoroughly realist and resembling 
that of Avicebron ; (2) prophecy ; (3) and (4) God’s knowledge 
of facts and providence, in which is advanced the curious theory 
that God does not know individual facts, and that, while there is 
general providence for all, special providence only extends to 
those whose reason has been enlightened; (5) celestial substances, 
treating of the strange spiritual hierarchy which the Jewish 
philosophers of the miiidle ages accepted from the Neoplatonists 
and the pseudo-Dionysius, and also giving, along with astronomi¬ 
cal details, much of astrological theory; (6) creation and 
miracles, in respect to Which Gerson deviates widely from the 
position of Maimonides. Gersonides was also the author of a 
commentary on the Pentateuch and other exegetical and scientific 
works. 

A careiul analysis of the Milhamolh is given <m Rabbi dsidore 
Weil’s PhilosQphie riligieuse de. LM-Ben-Gerson (Parib, *866). See 
also Munk, Mllanges 4 e phil. juive et arabe ; and Joel, Religions- 
philasuphie d. L. Ben-Gersim (1862), The Milhatnoth was puli- 
li.shed m 1560 at Rtva di Trento, and has been published at l.eip*ig, 
i8ft6. :(I. k.) 

GERSOPPA, FALLS OF, a cataract on the Sharavati river in 
the North Kanara district of Bombay. The falls are considered 
the finest in India. The river descends in four separate cascades 
called the Raja or Horseshoe, the Roarer, the Rocket and the 
Dame Blanche. Tlie cliff over which the river plunges is 830 ft. 
high, and the pool at the base of the Raja Fall is 13* ft. deep. 
The falls are reached 'by 'boat from Honavar, or by road from 
Gersoppa'village, tfl m. distant. Near the village are‘extensive 
ruins'(the>finest bf Which is a cruciform temple) of Nagarbaslikere, 
the capital oif the Jain chiefs of Gersoppa, Their family was 
estEfhli^ed ‘in 'power in 1409 'by the Vijayan^ar kings, but 
subsequently became ‘practically independent. The ahidftaincy 
■wss several times held by women, and 'on the death of the last 
queen'(160S) it collapsed, having been attacked by the Chief of 
(Bedmir. Among the Portuguese the district 'wos oelebrated 
for its pepper, and they called its queen “ Regina da punenta ” 
(queen-of pepper). _ 

CQUISTICKER, FKXDlilGlI (1816-1872), German noveHst 
and writer'cSf'travels, was born at Hamburg on the roth of May 
'1816, flig sesi 'c! Frirfrich ( 5 erst&dker (1790-1825), a celebrated 
opera singer. After being apprenticed to a commercial house 
he learnt farming in Saxony. In 1837, however, having irubibed 
from Rdbmsm’^soe & taste for adventure, he went to Amerm 
and wandered over a large part of'the Dnited'States, supporting 
himsdf by'Whatever work came to hand. In '1843 'he retuvned 
to Germany, 'to find BhnseH, to his great surprise, famous an 'an 
author. His mother had shown his diary, which he regularly 
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Mnt home, and which contained descriptions of his adventures 
in the New World, to the editor of the Rosen, who published them 
in that periodical. These sketches liaving found favour with the 
public, Gerstacker issued them in 1844 under the title Sireif- uni 
Jagizige dutch die VereMgtfn Staaten Rordamerikas. In 1845 
his first novel, Dit Regulatoreu in Arkansas, appeared, and hence¬ 
forth the streamof his productiveness flowed on uninterruptedly. 
From 1845 to 185* Gerstacker travelled round the world, visiting 
North and South America, Polynesia and Au.stralia, and on his 
return settled in Leipr.ig. In i860 he again went to South America, 
chiefly with a view to inspecting the German colonies there and 
reporting on the possibility of diverting the stream of German 
emigration in this direction. The result of his observations and 
experiences he recorded in Aehlsekn Monaie in Sudamnika (1R62) 
In 1862 he accompanied Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to 
Egypt and Abyssinia, and on his return settled at Coburg, where 
he wrote a number of novels descriptive of the scenes lie, had 
visited. In 1867-1868 Gerstacker again undertook a long journey, 
visiting North America, Venezuela and the West Indies, and on 
his return lived first at Dresden and then at Brunswick, where 
he died on the 31st of May 1872. His genial and straightforward 
character made him personally beloved ; and his works, dealing 
as they did with the great world hitherto hidden from the narrow 
“ parochialism ” of German life, obtained an immense popularity. 
This was not due to any graces of style, in which they arc sin¬ 
gularly lacking; but the unstudied freshness of the author's 
descriptions, and his sturdy humour, appealed to the wholesome 
instincts of the public. Many of his books were translated into 
foreign languages, notably into English, and became widely 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. His best works, from a 
literary point of view, arc, besides the above-mentioned Regula- 
torm, his Fhtsspiralen des Mississippi (1848); the novel Tahiti 
(1854); hk Australian romance Die beiden Strdflinge (1857); 
Aus dem MaMiseniebett {1857); and Blau Wasser (1858). His 
Travels exist in an English translation. 

GerstSeker’s Gesammelle Sebriften were puHishod at Jena in 44 
vohs. (1872-1870) ; a selection, uditod by O, Thuilon in 24 vole, (1880- 
t8<k>). See A. Karl, Rriedridi GeratOcker, Uor Weil/trtiste. Ein 
i.elmsbiid {1873). 

OERSTENBEHG, HEINBICH WILHELM VON (17.17-1823), 
German poet and critic, was born at Tondern in Schleswig on the 
3rd of January 1737. After studying law at Jena he entered the 
Danish military service and took part in the Russian campaign 
of 1762. He spent the next twelve years in Copenhagen, where 
he was intimate with Klopstock. From 1775 to he repre¬ 
sented Denmark’s interests as “ Danish Resident ” at I.iib^, 
and in 1786 received a judicial appointment.at Altona, wliere he 
died on the ist of November 1823. In the course of his long life 
GersWnberg passed through many phases of his nation's literature. 
He began as an imitator of the Anacreontic school (Tandeleien, 
1759); then wrote, in imitation of Gleim, Kritgsliedtr ernes 
Mnisehen Grerntditrs (1762); with his Gedichl sines Skalden 
(1766) he joined the group of “ bards ” led by Klopstock. Hk 
Ariadne auf Naxos (1767)18 the best cantata of the i8tli century ; 
he translated Beaumont and Fletcher’s Maid's Tragedy (1767), 
and helped to usher in the Sturm und Drang period with a grue¬ 
some but powerfirf tragedy, UgoUiu (1768). But he did perhaps 
even better service to the new literary movement with his Briefe 
iiber Merkwiirdigkeiten dm Literetur (1766-1770), in which the 
critical principles of the Sturm und Drang —and espedally its 
enthusiasm dor Shakespeare,—were first definitely formulated. 
In later life Gerstenberg lost touch with litemture, and occupied 
himself mainly with Kant’s philosophy. 

His Vermisebte Stkrifisn aapeared in 3 vols. (1S13). The Briefe 
Uber MstinMriigkeilett isr LiSertUur were ropabiish^ by A. von 
Wetlea fi888), and a selection ol hia poetry, including UgNino, by 
R. Bamd, will be found in Kunchner's Veutseks NalionoUitmitur, 
vol. 48^1884). 

QBBOZBZ. imCHdtS eUGilNB (i799-r865), French critic, 
was bom on tbe4tb'0f Janutuy 1799 'Reims. Hewas assistant 
professor at the Sorboime, and in 1852 he beesme secretary to 
the faculty Of 'fitemtare. Me avrote a Histoire ie THequenet 
•politique et religieuse en •Pratvse aux XIV, XV*. et XVI* sUeles 
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(183^1838); an admirable Histoire ie la littiriture franpaise 
defuis les trigines fustndd la Rholutien (1852), which he supple¬ 
mented in 1839 by a volume bringing down the hi.story to the 
close of the revolutionary period ; und some miscellan »us 
works. G6ru*ez died on the »9th of 'May 1865 in J’aris. A 
posthumous volume of Melanges ti penstes appeared in 1877. 

GBRVAIS, PAUL '(1816-J879), French palaeontologist, was 
bom on the 26lh of September i8ib at Paris, where he obtained 
the diplomas of doctor of science and of medicine, andun 2835 
he began palaeontological research as a.ssistant in the laboratory 
of comparative anatomy at the Museum of Natural History. 
In 1841 he obtained the chair of zoology and comparative 
anatomy at the Faculty of .Sciences in Montpellier, of which he 
was in 1856 appointed dean. In 1848-1852 appeared his im¬ 
portant work Zootogif et paUontologie. /raxfaiscs,, supplementary 
to the palaeontological publications of G. Cuvier and H. M. D. 
de Bloinvillc ; of this a second and greatly improved edition 
•was ksued in 1859. In 1B65 he accepted the professorship of 
zoology at the Sorbonne, vacant through the deatli of L. P. 
Gratiolcl; this post he left in 1868 for the chair of comparative 
anatomy at the l aris museum of natural history, the anatomical 
collections of which were greatly enriched by his exertions. He 
died in Paris on the lotli of Fehntary 1879. 

lie also wrote HisUnre naiuteile iet mamruiftres (1853, ' 4 c.) ; 
Zadiigie midicalt (1859, will, P. J. van Benciien); lieckerckes ,iur 
f ancienneti de I'hotnme et la f^ertiHie quaternuire, (18O7) ; Zaulogie 

et falfutUalopie ginhales (tMiy) , OsUagtaphie des tfiails (tSOy, &c,, 
with van Bencdcn). ^ 

GERVASE OF CANTERBURY (d. r. 1210), English itlbnk 
and chronicler, entered the house of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
at an early age. He made his profession and received holy orders 
in 1163 ; 'but we have no further clue to the date of his birth. 
Wc know nothing of his life beyond what may be gathered from 
his own writings. Their evidence siiggesps that he died in or 
shortly after 1210, and that he had resided almost continuously 
at Canterbury from the time of his admi.ssion. TTic only ofiice 
which we know him to have held is that of sacrist, wliich he 
received after 1190 and laid down before. 1:97. Ho took a keen 
interest in the secular quarrels of the Canterbury monks with their 
archbisliops, and liis earliest literary efforts were controversial 
tracts upon this subject. But from 1188 he applied his mind to 
historical composition. About that year he began the compilation 
of his Chronica, a work intended for the private reading of his 
brethren. Beginning with the acces.sion of .Stephen he continued 
his narrative to the death of Richard I. Up to 1188 he -relies 
almn.st entirely upon extant sources ; Init from that date on¬ 
wards is usually an indeitcndent authority. A second history, 
the Gesla Regum, is planned on a smaller scale and traces the 
fortunes of Britain from the days of 'Brutus to the year 1209. The 
latter part of this work, covering the years 1199-1209, is perhaps 
an attempt to rediem the promise, which he had made in the 
epilogue to the Chronica, of a continuation dealing with the reign 
of John. This is the only part of the Gesta which deserves much 
attention. The work was continued by various hands to the 
year 1328. From the Gesta 'the indefatigable Gervase turned to 
a third project, the history of the see of Canterbury from the 
arrival of Augustine to the death of Hubert Walter (1205). A 
topographical work, with the sonocwhat misleading title Mappts 
munii, completes the list of his more important writings. The 
Mappa ntmtdi contains a useful description of England shire by 
shire, giving fn patticular a list of the castles and religious houses 
to be found in each. The industry of Gervase -was greater than 
his insight He took a narrow and monastic view of current 
politics; he was seldom in touch with the leading statesmen of 
his day. But he appears to he tolerably accurate when dealing 
wtth ttte years Tr88-i209 ; and sometimes he sqpplemerlts the 
information ■provided by the more important chromcics. 

Sec the introductions and notes in W. Stubbs’s edition Ot the 
Hiitorical Ww** vf Gervase of CaMlertury YRoUs edition, 2 vol*., 
i 879 -rt«af. W. C. D.) 

GBHVHnUF nMURT (fl. ifn), Anglo-Latin writer of the 
ItflS rath and early rsth ceoftBries, was a ktiwmon and sdhodWIlow 
«f Fatriok, earl of Salisbtty, 'but lived the life 'of a scholarly 
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adventurer, \abndering from land to land in search of patrons. 
Before 1177 he was a student and teachu of law at Bologna; 
in that year he witnessed the meeting of tHe emperor Frederic I. 
and Pojje Alexander III. at Venice. He may have hoped to 
win the favour of Frederic, who in the past had found useful 
instruments among the civilians of Bologna. But Frederic 
ignored him; his first employer of royal rank was Henry fitz 
Henry, the young king of England (d. 1183), for whom Gervase 
wrote a jest-book which is no longer extant. Subsequently 
we hear of Gervase as a clerk in the household of William of 
Champagne, cardinal archbishop of Reims (d. 1202). Here, 
as he himself confesses, he basely accused of heretical opinions 
a young girl, who had rejected his advances, with the result that 
she was burned to death. He cannot have remained many 
years at Reims,- before 1:89 he attracted the favour of William 
II. of Sicily, who had married Joanna, the sister of Henry fitz 
Henry. William took Gervase into his service and gave him a 
country-house at Nola. After William’s death the kingdom 
of Sicily offered no attractions to an Englishman. The fortunes 
of Gervase suffered an eclipse until, some time after 1198, he 
found employment under the emperor Otto IV., who by descent 
and political interest was intimately connected with the Plan- 
tagenets. Though a clerk in orders Gervase became marshal 
of the kingdom of Arles, and married an heiress of good family, 
h'or the delectation of the emperor he wrote, about 1211, his 
Otia Imperialia in three parts. It is a farrago of history, 
geography, folklore and political theory—one of those books of 
tanre-talk in which the literature of the age abounded. Evidently 
Gervase coveted but ill deserved a reputation for encyclopaedic 
learning. The most interesting of his dissertations are contained 
in the second part of the Otia, where he discusses, among other 
topics, the theory of the Empire and the geography and history 
of England. We do not know what became of Gervase after the 
downkll of Otto IV. "But he became a canon ; and may perhaps 
be identified with Gervase, provost of Rbbekesdorf, who died in 
“ 35 - 

•See the Otia Imptrialia m G. Leibnitz’s Scriptores rerum Bruns- 
vicensium, vols. i. and 11. (Hanover, 1707) ; extracts in J. .Stevenson’s 
edition of Coggeshall (Rolls series, 1873). Of modern accounts the 
l)o.st are those by W. Stubbs in his edition of Gervase of Canterbury, 
vol. i. introd. (Rolls scries, 1879), and by R. Pauli in Nachriekten 
der GesellsckafI de* Wissenschaften eu Gottingen (1882). In the older 
biographers the JHalogus de scaccario of Richard Fitz Neal (q.v.) is 
wrongly attributed to Gervase. (H. W. C. D.) 

QERVEX, HENRI (1852- ), French painter, was born in 

Paris on the loth of December 1852, and studied painting under 
Cabanel, Brisset and Fromentin. His early work belonged 
almost exclusively to the mythological genre which served as an 
excuse for the painting of the nude—not always in the best of 
taste ; indeed, his “ Rolla ” of 1878 was rejected by the jury of 
the Salon pour immoralite. He afterwards devoted himself to 
representations of modern life and achieved signal success with 
his “ Dr Pian at the Salpdtri^re,” a modernized paraphrase, 
as it were, of Rembrandt’s “ Anatomy Lesson.” He was en¬ 
trusted with several important official paintings and the decora¬ 
tion of public buildings. Among the first are “ The Distribution 
of Awards (1889) at the Palais de I’lndustrie ” (now in the 
Versailles Museum), “ The Coronation of Nicolas II. ” (Moscow, 
May 14,1896), “ The Mayors’ Banquet” (1900), and the portrait 
group “ La R^publique Fran9aise ” ; and among the second, 
the ceiling for the Salle des Fetes at the hotel de ville, Paris, and 
the decorative panels psunted in conjunction with Blanchon for 
the mairie of the 19th arrondissement, Paris. He also painted, 
with Alfred Stevens, a panorama, “ The History of the Century ” 
(1889). At the Luxembourg is his painting “ Satyrs playing 
with a Bacchante,” as well as the large “ Members of the Jury 
of the Salon ” (1885J. Other pictures of importance, besides 
numerous portraits in oils and pastel, are “ Communion at 
Trinity Church,” ” Return from the Ball,” “ Diana and Endy- 
mion,” “ Job,” “ Civil Marriage,” “ At the Ambassadeurs,” 
“ Yachting in the Archipelago,” “ Nana ” and “ Maternity.” 

OERVINUB, QEORG GOTTFRIED (1805-1871), German 
literary and political historian, was bom on the aoth of May 
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1805 at Darmstadt. He was eaucatea at the gymnasium of 
the town, and intended for a commercial career, but in 1825 
he became a student of the university of Giessen. In 1826 he 
went to Heidelberg, where he attended the lectures of the 
historian Schlosser, who became henceforth his guide and his 
model. In 1828 he was appointed teacher in a private school 
at Frankfort-on-Main, and m 1830 Privatdozent at Heidelberg. 
A volume of his collected Historische Schrijten procured him 
the appointment of proftssor extraordinarius; while the first 
volume of his Geschtchte der poetischen Nationalliteratur der 
Deutschen (1835-1842, 5 vols., subsequently entitled Geschtchte 
der deutschen Dichtung ; 5th edition, by K. Bartsch, 1871-1874) 
brought him the appointment to a regular professorship of history 
and literature at Gottingen. This work is the first comprehensive 
history of German literature written both with scholarly erudition 
and literary skill. In the following year he wrote his Grundzuge 
der Historik, which is perhaps the most thoughtful of his philo- 
sophico-historical productions. The same year brought his expul¬ 
sion from Gottingen in consequence of his manly protest, in 
conjunction with six of his colleagues, against the unscrupulous 
violation of the constitution by Ernest Augustus, king of Hanover 
and duke of Cumberland. After several years in Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt and Rome, he settled permanently in Heidelberg, 
where, in 1844, he was appointed honoraiy professor. He 
zealously took up in the following year the cause of the German 
Catholics, hoping it would lead to a union of all the Christian 
confessions, and to the establishment of a national church. 
He also came forward in 1846 as a patriotic champion of the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners, and when, in 1847, King Frederick 
William IV. promulgated the royal decree for summoning the 
so-called ” United Diet ” (Vereinigter Landtag), Gervinus hoped 
that this event would form the basis of the constitutional develop¬ 
ment of the largest German state. He founded, together with 
some other patriotic scholars, the Deutsche Zeitung, which 
certainly was one of the best-written political journals ever 
published in Germany. His appearance in the political arena 
secured his election as deputy for the Prussian province of Saxony 
to the National Assembly sitting in 1848 at Frankfort. Disgusted 
with the failure of that body, he retired from all active political 
life. 

Gervinus now devoted himself to literary and historical 
studies, and between 1849 and 1852 published his work on 
Shakespeare (4 vols., 4th ed. 2 vols., 1872 ; Eng. trans. by 
F. E. Bunnett, 1863, new ed. 1877). He also revised his History 
of German Literature, for a fourth edition (1853), and began at 
the same time to plan his Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts 
(8 vols., 1854-1860), which was preceded by an Einleitung in die 
Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (1853). The latter 
caused some stir in the literary and political world, owing to 
the circumstance that the government of Baden imprudently 
instituted a prosecution against the author for high treason. 
In 1868 appeared Handel und Shakespeare, zur Asthetik der 
Tonkunst, in which he drew an ingenious parallel between his 
favourite poet and his favourite composer, showing that their 
intellectual affinity was based on the Teutonic origin common 
to both, on their analogous intellectual development and 
cliaracter. The ill-success of this publication, and the indifference 
with which the latter volumes of his History of the rgth Century 
were received by his countrymen, together with the feeling of 
disappointment that the unity of Germany had been brought 
about in another fashion and by other means than he wished to 
see employed, embittered his later years. He died at Heidelberg 
on the i8th of March 1871. 

Gervinus’s autobiography (G. G. Gervinus' Leben, von ikm selbst) 
was published by his widow in 1893. It doe.s not, however, go 
beyond (fhe year 1836. See E. Lehmann, Gervinus, Versuch einer 
CharakterisHh (1871); R, Gosche, Gervinus (1871); J. D6rfel, 
Gervinus ats histonscher Denker (1904). 

OERYON (Geryones, Gkrvoneus), in Greek mytholi^, the 
son of Chrysaor and 'Callirrhoe, daughter of Oceanus, and king 
of the island of Erytheia. He is represented as a monster with 
three heads or three bodies (triformis, trigeminus), sometimes 
with wings, and as the owner of herds of red cattle, which were 
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tended by the giant shepherd Eurytion and the two-headed dog 
Orthrus. To carry off these cattle to Greece was one of the 
twelve “ labours ” imposed by Eurystheus upon Heracles. In 
order to get possession of them, Heracles travelled through Europe 
and Libya, set up the two pillars in the Straits of Gibraltar to 
show the extent of his journey, and reached the great river 
Oceanus. Having crossed Oceanus and landed on the island, 
Heracles slew Orthrus together with Eurylion, who in vain strove 
to defend him,and drove off the cattle.* Geryon started in pursuit, 
but fell a victim to the arrows of Heracles, who, after various 
adventures, succeeded in getting the cattle safe to Greece, 
where they were offered in sacrifice to Hera by Eur>'sthcus. The 
geographical position of Erytheiu is unknown, but all ancient 
authorities agree that it was in the. far west. The name itself 
(= red) and the colour of the cattle suggest the fiery aspect of 
the disk of the setting sun ; further, Heracles crosses Oceanus in 
the golden cup or boat of the sun-god Helios. Geryon (from 
yr/pvio, the howler or roarer) is supposed to personify the storm, 
his father Chrysaor the lightning, his mother Callirrhoe the rain. 
The cattle are the rain-clouds, and the slaying of their keepers 
typifies the victory of the sun over the clouds, or of spring over 
winter. The euhemeristic explanation of the struggle with the 
triple monster was that Heracles fought three brothers in 
succession. 

See Apollodonis ii. 5* 'o ; llcsiod, Theof;ony, 287 ; Diod. Sic. ' 
iv. 17 ; Herodotus iv. 8 ; F. Wieseler in Er.sch and Gruber, 
meine Emyclolxidie ; V. A. Voigt in Rosclier's/^ejriAoii der Mythalogie ; 
L. Prcller, Gnechischc Mylhologu; ; article “ Hercules " in Daremlierg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaire des aniiquMs. 

GESENIUS, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1786-1842), 
German orientalist and biblical critic, was bom at Nordhausen, 
Hanover, on the 3rd of February 1786. In 1803 he became a 
student of philosophy and theology at the university of Helm- 
stadt, where Heinrich Henke (1752-1800) was his most influential 
teacher ; but the latter part of his university course was taken 
at Gottingen, where J. G. Eichhorn and T. C, Tychsen (1758- 
1834) were then at the height of their popularity. In 3806, 
shortly after graduation, he became RepelenI and Privatdozenl 
in that university ; and, as he was fond of afterwards relating, 
had Neandcr for his first pupil in Hebrew. In 1810 he became 
professor extraordinarius in theology, and in 1811 ordinarius, 
at the university of Halle, where, in spite of many offers of high 
preferment elsewhere, he spent the rest of his life. He taught 
with great regularity for upward of thirty years, the only in¬ 
terruptions being that of 1813-1814 (occasioned by the War of 
liberation, during which the university was closed) and those 
occasioned by two prolonged literary tours, first in 1820 to Pans, 
London and Oxford with his colleague Johann Karl Thilo (1794- 
1853) for the examination of rare oriental manuscripts, and in 
1835 to England and Holland in connexion with his Phoenician 
studies. He soon became the most popular teacher of Hebrew 
and of Old Testament introduction and exegesis in Germany; 
during his later years his lectures were attended by nearly five 
hundred students. Among his pupils the most eminent were 
Peter von Bohlen (1796-1840), A. G. Hoffmann (1769-1864), 
Hermann Hupfeld, Emil Rodiger (1801-1874), J. F. Tuch (1806- 
1867), W. Vatke (1806-1882) and Theodor Benfey (180(^1881). 
In 1827, after declin ng an invitation to take Eichhorn’s place 
at Gottingen, Gesenius was made a Consistorialrath \ but. apart 
from the violent attacks to which he, along with his friend and 
colleague Julius Wegseheider, was in 1830 subjected by E. W. 
Hengstenberg and his party in the Evangeltsche Ktrchenzeiltmg, 
on account of his rationalism, his life was uneventful. He died 
at Halle on the 25rd of October 1842. To Gesenius belongs m 
a large measure the credit of having freed Semitic philology 
from the trammels of theological and religious prepossession, 
and of inaugurating the strictly scientific (and comparative) 
method which has since been so fruitful. As an exegete he 
exercised a powerful, and on the whole a beneficial, influence on 
theological investigation. 

Of his many works, the earliest, published in 1810, entitted Versuch 
abtt di$ mallizische Sptacht, was a successful refutation of the widely 
current opinion that the modern Maltese was of Punic origin. In the 


same year appeared the first volume of the H 6 br€ischcs ChaU 
dAisch$s Handwofterbuch^ completed in 1812. Revised editions of 
this appear pcriodicdl'V m Germany, e.^. tliat of H. Zimmem and 
F. Buhl {1905). The publication of a new English edition was 
started in 1892 under the editorship of Professors C. A, Briggs, 

S. R. Driver and F. Brown. Tlic Hebrdische Grammatih, publislied in 
1813 (27th edition by E. Kautzsch ; English translation from 25th 
and 2^>th German editions by G. W. Collins and A. E. Cowley, 18^)8), 
was follow'ed in 1815 !iy the GcschiLktc der hebfthi,i htin Sprat he (iiow' 
very rare), and in 1817 by \\\c Ausfuhrliches Lehr^ebdude der he- 
br&ischcn Sprache. The first volume ot his well-known commentary 
on Isaiah {per Prophet Jesaja)^ with a translation, aj^eared in 1821 ; 
hut the work was not complotefl until 1829. 'Elie Thesaurus philo- 
Ingico-criiicus litigitar Ilchraicae ct ChaJdauav 1 ’. T., liegun in 1829, 
he did not live to complete ; the latter part of the third volume is 
edited by E. Uddiger (1858). Other works ; De Peutatnuhi Samari^ 
tani ortgtnv, tnUote, et auctoritate (1815), supplemented m 1822 
and 1824 by the treatise Dc SamatUanorum theidof^ia, and by an 
edition of Cartnina Samaritana ; Paldc^raphischc StudUn libe^ 
phbnizischc tt. punische Sihrift (1833), a pioneering work which 
he followed up in 1837 by Ins collection of Phoenician monuments 
{Scripturae hn^uaeque Phoenyciue monumenta (juotquot supetsuut) , 
an Aiamaic lexicon (1834-1839) ; and a treatise on the Himyantic 
language written in conjunction with E Rodiger in 1841. Gesenius 
also contnbntefl exteusi\ely to Ersch an<l Gruber’s EncvdopadiCy 
and enriched the German translation ol ]. L. Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Syria and the Holy Land with valuable geographical notes. For 
many years he also edited the Halle Allgemeine IMeraturzettung. 
A sketch of his life was jniblislu'd anonymously in 1843 {Gesenius : 
eine h.nunerung fUr setne hreunde), ami another by H- Gesenius, 
Wilhelm Gesenius^ ein Erinnerurtpshlalt an den hundertjdhrigen 
Geburtstagy m iB8h. See also the article m the Allgemetne dcutsche 
Biographie. 

GESNER, ABRAHAM (1797-1864), Canadian geologist,^a.s 
born in Nova Scotia in 1797. He qualified as a doctor of medicine 
in London in 1827. Returning to the Dominion, he published 
in 1836 Remarks on the Geology and Mineralogy oj Nova Scotia, 
and continuing his researches he was enabled in 1843 to bring 
before the Geological Society of London “ A Geological Majj of 
Nova Scotia, with an accompanying Memoir" {Proc. (leol, Soc. 
iv. 186). In 1849 he issued a volume on the industrial resources 
of the country. He dealt also with the geology and mineralogy 
of New Brunswick and Prince Edward'.s Island. Devoting 
himself to tlie economic side of geology in various parts of North 
America, he was enabled to bring out in 1861 A Practical Treatise 
on Coal, Petroleum and other Distilled Oils. He died at Halifax, 
N.S., on the 29tli of April 1864. 

GESNER, JOHANN MATTHIAS (1691-1761), German classical 
scholar and schoolmaster, was born at Roth near An.sbach on the 
9th of April 1691. He studied at the university of Jena, and in 
17:4 published a work on the Philopatris ascribed to Lucian. 
In 1715 he became librarian and conrector (vice - priucipa,!) 
at Weimar, in 1729 rector of the gjunnasium at Ansbach, and in 
3730 rector of the 'Fhomas school at Leipzig. On the foundation 
of the university of Gottingen he became professor of rhetoric 
(1734) and subsequently librarian. He died at Gottingen on the 
3rd of August 3763. His special merit lies in the attention he 
devoted to the explanation and illustration of the subject matter 
of the classical authors. 

His principal works arc ; editions of the Setipinres rei rustical, ot 
Quintihan, Claudian, Pliny the Younger, Horace and the Orphic 
poems (published after his death) ; Primal lineae isagoges in irtt- 
dilivnim univtrsaltm (17J6); an edition of B. Faber's Thesaurus 
iruditionis scholastica* (1726), afterwards continued under tlie title 
Nouus Ungual it iruditionis Romanai thisaurus (3 749 ) Opuscula 
minora varii argumenti (1743-174.S) i Thisaurus epistolicus Gtsni- 
rianus (ed. Klotz, 1768-1770); Indix ilymntogicus talsnstahs (ly^q). 
Sec J. A. Emesti, Opuscula oratoria (1762), J'- 3^5 t H- Sauppe, 
Gottinger Professoren (3872) ; C. U. Polmert, J. M. Gisnir und siin 
Vithiltnis turn Philanthropinismus und Niukumanismus (1898) 11 
contribution to the history of pedagogy in the i8th century ; articles 
by F. A. Eckstein in Allgimiinediulsche Dingraphii ix.; and bandys, 
Hist, of Class. Sckol. iii. (1908), 5 - 9 - . . r- 1 

GESNER [improperly Gessner ; m Latin, (jesnerusj, 
KONRAD VON (1516-1565), German-Swiss writer and naturalist, 
called " the German Pliny ” by Cuvier, was bom at Zurich on the 
26th of March 1516. The son of a poor furrier, he wius educated 
in that town, but fell into great need after the death of ms father 
at the battle of Kappel (1531). He had good friends, however, 
in .his old master, Myewius, and subsequently m Heinrich 
Bullinger, and he was eiifcled to continue his studies at tno 
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imivcnitief ofeSt£a»btn|; aind Bourges (1532-1533); found 
abo'B generotM patron m Paris (1534), ip the person of Joh. 
Steiger of Berne. In 1535 the religious trcnbles drove him back 
to ZQrich, where he made an imprudent marriage. His friends 
^ain came to hiaaid, enabled him to study at Basel (1536), and 
in 1537 procured for him the professorship of Greek at the newly 
founded academy of Lausanne (then belonging to Berne). Here 
he liad leisure to devote himself to scientific studies, espiccially 
botany. In 1540-1541. he visited the famous medical universKy 
of Montpellier, took his degree of doctor of medicine (1541) at 
Basel, and then settled down to practise at Zurich, where he 
obtained the post of lecturer in physics at the Carolinum. Tlierc, 
apart from a few journeys to foreign countries, and armual 
summer botanical journeys in his native land, he passed the 
remainder of hjs life. He devoted himself to preparing works 
on many subjects of different sorts. He died of the plague on 
the i3tl» of December 1565. In the previous year he had been 
ennobled. 

To his contemporaries he was best known as a botanist, though 
his Ixilauical MSS. were not published till long after Ids death 
(at Nuremberg, 1751-1771, 2 vols. folio), he himself issuing only 
the Enchiridion historiae planiarum (1541) and the Catalogs 
plantarum (1542) in four tongues. In 1545 he published hi.s 
remarkable Bibliotheca unwersalis (ed. by J. Simler, 1574), 
a catalogue (in Latin, Greek and Hebrew) of all writers who 
had ever lived, with the titles of their works, &c, A second part, 
under the title of Pandeclarium sivc partitionum wtiversalium 
Cottladi Gesneri Ligurini libri *xi., appeared in 1548; only 
nineteen books being then concluded. The 21st book, a theo¬ 
logical encyclopaedia, was published in 1549, but the 20th, 
intended to include his medical work, was never finished. His 
great zoological work, Historia animalium, appeared in 4 vols, 
(quadrupeds, birds, fishes) folio, 1551-1558, at Zurich, a fifth 
(snakes) being issued 'in 1587 (there is a German translation, 
entitled Thierbuck, of the first 4 vols,, Zurich, 1563): this work 
is the starting-point of modem zoology. Not content with such 
vast works, Gesner put forth in 1555 his book entitled Mitkridates 
de differentiii Unguis, an account of about 130 known languages, 
with the Lord’s Prayer in 22 tongues, while in 1556 appeared 
his edition of the works of Aelian. To non-scientific readers, 
Gesner will be best known for his love of mountains (below the 
snow-line) and for his many excursions among them, undertaken 
partly as a botanist, but also for the sake of mere exercise and 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature. In 1541 he prefixed to a 
singular little work of his (Lihellus de lack et operibus laotariis) 
a letter addressed to his friend, J. Vogel, of Glarus, as to the 
wonders to be found among the mountains, declaring his love 
for them, and his firm resolve to climb at least one mountain 
every year, not only to collect flowers, but in order to exercise 
his body. Ih 1555 Gesner issued his narrative {DescripHo Montis 
Fracti sitie Montis Pilati) of his excursion to the Gnepfstein 
(6200 ft.), the lowest point in the Pilatus chain, and therein 
explains at length how each of the senses of man is refreshed 
in the course of a mountain excursion. 

Lives by J. Hoohurt (Winterthur, 1824) and J. Simler (Zttrioh, 
1566); see also l^bort's Gesner ak A tit (Zilrioh, 1^541). A part of 
his unpublished writing, edited by Prof. SchBiiedel', was pubUshed 
at Nuremberg in 1753. 

OnSHBSt SOIAMON (i73o-i'78&), Swiss painter and peet, 
WM born at ZiSrich on the ist of April 1730. Withiffee exception 
of some time (174^-1750) spent in Berlin and Hamburg, where he 
came under the influence of Bander and Hagedom, he passed 
the wlHile of his life in his native town, where he canted on the 
business of a bookseller. He died on the aitd' of Msreh 1788. 
The first of his writings that attracted attewtien waa llis Lied 
tines Selmeiters an sem bmeuffneles MiUkhen (175*). The* 
followed Dteplmis (1754), IdyUm (1756 and 177a), Inkd arrd 
Yortho (t75€), a version of a stiwy borrowed from the Spectator 
13th of March i7tr) awd already worked out by Grtlort 
and Der Tad Abels (1758), a sort of rdyOicpastoral. 

'W difficult for us now to understand the teoaen of 
'^1 popularity, unless it was the taste of the 


period for the conventiooal pastoral His writings are naorked 
by sweetness and melody, qualities, which were warmly appre¬ 
ciated by Lessing, Herder and Goethe. As a painter Gessner 
represented the conventional classical landscape. 

Collacted editions of Gessner’s works "were 'repeatedly Mblished 
(2 v<d3. 1777-1778, finally 2 vols. 1841, both at Zurich). They were 
translated into French (3 vols., Paris, 1786-1793), and versions of 
tlie JdyUen ^)pcared ni English, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Swdish and Bohemian. Gessner's life was written by Hettinger 
(Zurich, 1790), and by H. WfilfBin (Frauenfcld, 1889); see also his 
Urie/wechetl mit seinem SoAn (Bern and Zurich, 1801). 

GBffiO, an Italian word (l.at. gypsum), for “ plaster of Paris ” 
especially when used as a ground for painting, or for modelling 
or sculpture. 

GESTA ROMANORCM, a I^itin collection of anecdotes and 
tales, prob^ly compiled about the end of the 13th century or 
the beginning of the 14th. It still possesses a twofold literary 
interest, first as one of the most popular books of the time, and 
secondly as the source, directly or indirectly, of later literature, 
in Chaucer, Gower, Shakespeare and others. Of its authorship 
nothing certain is known; and there is little but gratuitous 
conjecture to associate it either with the name of Helinandus 
or with that of Petrus Berchorius (Pierre Bercheure). It is even 
a matter of debate whether it took its rise in England, Germany 
or France. The work was evidently intended as a manual for 
preachers, and was prolmbly written by one who himself be¬ 
longed to the clerical profession. I'he name, Deeds of the Romans, 
is only partially appropriate to the collection in its present form, 
since, besides the titles from Greek and Latin history and legend, 
it comprises fragments of very various origin, oriental and 
European. The unifying element of the book is its moral purpose. 
The style is barbarous, and the narrative ability of the compiler 
seems to vary with his source; but he has managed to bring 
together a considerable variety of excellent material. He gives 
us, for example, the germ of the romance of “ Guy of Warwick ”; 
the story of “ Darius and his Three Sons,” versified by Ocnleve ; 
part of (Thaucer’s ” Man of I-awes’ Tale ”; a tale of the emperor 
Theodosius, the same in its main features as that of Shake.spcare’s 
Lear ; the story of the “ Three Black Crows ”; the “ Hermit and 
the Mgel,’’ well knowm from Parnell’s version, and a story 
identical with the Fridolin of Schiller. Owing to the loose 
structure of the book, it was easy for a transcriber to insert any 
additional story into Ills own copy, and consequently the MSS. 
of the Gesta Romanorum exhibit considerable variety. Oesterley 
recognizes an English group of MSS. (written always in Latin), 
a German group (sometimes in Latin and sometimes in German), 
and a group which is represented by the vulgate or common 
printed cext. The earliest editions are supposed to he those of 
Kctelaer and de Lecompt at Utrecht, of Arnold Ter Hoenen at 
Cologne, and of Ulrich Zell at Cologne; but the exact date is in 
all tliree cases uncertain. 

An English translation, probably ba.<)cd directly on the MS, 
Harl. 5369, was published by Wynkyn de Worde almut 1310-1515, 
tlic only copy of which now known to exist is preserv^ in the 
Ubmry of St John's College, Cambridge. In 1577 Richard Robin¬ 
son p'lblished a revised edition of Wynkyn de Wondo, and the book 
proved highly popular. Between 1648 and 1703 at least eight 
unpres.sion.s were issued. In 1703 appeared the first vol. of a trans¬ 
lation by B. P., probably Bartnolomew Pratt, " from the Latin 
edition of 1514." A translation by the Rev. C. Swan, first pub¬ 
lished in 2 vols, in 1824, forms part of Bohn’s antiquarian, library, 
and was re-edited 1 ^ Wynnard Hooper in 1877 (see also the latter's 
edition in 1894), The German translation was first printed at Augs¬ 
burg, 1489. A French version, under the title of Le Violier dts 
Autoires ramairtes moraUeie, appeared in the early part of the i6tb 
century, and went through a number «f editions; lit has Iieea re- 
printsd by G. Brunet (Parks, 1.858). Critical editions ot tli* Latin 
text have been produced by A. Keller (StuttgarC 1842) and Oc.stcdey 
(Berlin, 1872). See also Warton, “ On the Gesta Romanornm," 
dissertation iil., prefixed to the History of SnglisA Poetry ; Douce, 
tUustraiiOHs of ^aAesptare, vol. ii.; Frederick Maddea, Introduction 
to the Koxburghe Club edition of TJi* Old EnglisA Versions of. the 
Gesta Romanorum (1838). 

OETA, PUBLIUS SEPTIHIUS (189-212), younger son of the 
Roman emperor Septimius Severus, was bom at Mediolanum 
([Milan)! In 298 be received the title of Caesar, aad in sx^ those of 
Imperator and AtiguBtuB. Between him and his brother Canocalla 
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there existed from their early years a keen rmdry and antipathy. 
On the death of their father in 211 they were proclaimed joint 
emperors.; and after the failure of a proposed arrangement 
for the division of the empire, faracaila pretended a desire for 
leconciKation. He arraifged»a meeting with his brother in his 
mother's apartments, arid had him murdered in her arms by 
some centurions. 

Dio Cassius.Ixxvii. 2 ; Spaitianus, Caracalla, 2 ; llerocliau iv. i. 

GETEAB, an ancient people of Thracian origin, closely akin to 
the Daci (isw Dacia). Their original home seems to have been 
the district on the right bank of the Danube between the rivers 
Oescus (Iskr) and latrus (Yanlra), The view that the Getac 
were identical with the Goths has found distinguished supporters, 
but it is not generally accepted. Their name first occurs in con¬ 
nexion with the expedition of Darius Hy.staspis (515 a.c.) against 
the Scythians, in the course of which tliey were brought under 
his sway, but they regained their freedom on his return to the 
East. During the 5th century, they appear as furnishing a 
contingent of cavalry to SitaJees, king of the Odrysae, in his 
attack on Perdiccas II., king of Macedon, but the decay of the 
Odrysian kingdom again left them independent. When Philip 
II. of Macedon in 342 reduced the Odrysae to the condition of 
tributaries, the Getae, fearing that their turn would come next, 
made overtures to the conqueror. Their king Cothclas undertook 
to supply Philip with soldiers, and his daughter became the wife 
of the Macedonian. About this time, perhaps being bard pressed 
by the Triballi and' other tribes, the Getae crossed the Danube. 
Alexander the Great, before transporting his forces into Asia, 
decided to make his power felt by the Macedonian dependencies. 
His operations against the Triballi not having met with complete 
success, he resolved to cross the Danube and aUack the Getae. 
The latter, unable to withstand the phalanx, abandoned their 
chief town, and fled to the steppes (FeTi'a r) ipiifwt, north of 
the Danube delta), whither Alexander was unwilling to follow 
them. About 326, an expedition conducted by &pyrion, a 
Macedonian governor of Thraoc, against the Getae, failed 
disastrously. In 292, Lysimadius declared war against them, 
alleging as an excuse that they had rendered assistance to certain 
barbarous Macedonian tribes. He penetrated to the plains of 
Bessarabia, where his retreat was cut off and he was forced to 
surrender. Although the people clamoured for his execution, 
Dromidiaetes, king of the Getae, allowed him to depart un¬ 
harmed, probaibly on payment of a large ransom, great numbers 
of gold coins having been found near Thorda, some of them 
bearing the name of Lysimachus. When the Gauls made their 
way into eastern Europe, they came into collision with the Getae, 
whom they- defeated and sold in large numbers to the Athenians 
as slaves. From tl»is time the Getae seem to Imve been, usually 
called Daci; for their further, history see Dacia. 

The Getae are described by Herodotus as the most valiant 
and upright of the- Thracian tribes; but what chiefly struck 
Greek inquirers was dieir Mief in the immortality of ^le soul 
(hence they were called dflomoTifovret) and their worship of 
Zahnoxis (or Zamoixis)', whom the euhemerists of the colonics 
on the Euxine made a pupil of Pythagoras. They vmre very 
fond of music,, and it was the custom for their ambassadors, the 
priests to present t.iemselves clad in white, playing the lyre and 
singing songs. They were experts in the use of the bow and 
arrows white on horseback. 

See B. R. R6sler, “ Die Geten und ihre Nachbam," in Siuungs- 
berichid lUr k. A had. der Wissenechafttn, pMlosophisch-historiscke 
ClassB, xUv. (1863), and Rarndnische Sludien (Leipzig, 1871) ; W. 
Temaachek, " Die alten Thraker," in above Sittun/isberiBhtf, cxxviii. 
(Vienna, 1^3)1; W. Bessel, Da rebus Gaheu (Gllttingen, 1854);. C. 
Miillenhofi. in Etsch and Gruber's AUgunmn* EncychpOdie ; T. 
Mommaea, Hist, op Borne (Eng. trans.), bk. v. ch. 7. 

OITHBUANB (Hebr. for “oil-press”), the plaoe^to which 
Jesus and His disciples withdrew on the eve of the Crucifixion. 
It was evidently on enclosed piece of ground, a plantation rather 
than a garden in our sense of the word'. It lay east of the Kidron 
and on fluirlower slope of the mount of Olives, at the foot of which 
is the traditional site dating from the 4th century and now 
possessed by the Franciscans. The Grotto of the Agony, a few 


hundred yards farther north, is^ an*aiicieiit cavg^cistern,. now a 
Latin sanctuary. (.See further Jbrusaubm.) 

GETTYSBURG, borough and the county-seat of Adamh 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., about 33 m. S.W. of Harrisburg. 
Pop, (1890) 3*ai;. (1900) 3495. it is served by the Western 
Maryland and the Gettysburg & Harrisburg railways. The site 
of the borough is a valley about i J m. wide ; the neighbouring 
country abounds in attractive scenery. Katalysinc Spring in 
the vicinity was once a wellrkiiown summer resort; its waters 
contain lithia in solution. Gettysburg has several .small manu¬ 
facturing establishments and is the scat of Pennsylvania College 
(opened in 1832, and the olde,st Lutheran college in Amerira.). 
which had 312 students (68 in the prepimatory department) 
in 1907-1908, and of a Lutheran theological semmary, opened in 
1826 on .Seminary Ridge ; but the borough ij liesl known as 
the scene of one of the most important battles of the 1 ivil War. 
Very soon after the battle a soldiers’ national cemetery was laid 
out here, in which the bodies of about 3600 I’nion soldiers have 
been buried ; and at the dedication of this cemetery', in November 
1863, I’residi nt Lincoln delivered his cclebrateil “ Gettysburg 
Address.” In 1864 the Gettysburg Battle-Held Memorial 
Association was incorporated, and the work of this association 
resulted in the conversion of the battle-field into a National Park, 
an act for the purpose being passed by Congress in 1895. Within 
the park tlie lines of liattle have been carefully marked, and 
about 600 monuments, tooo markers, and 300 iron tablets 
have been erected by states and regimental associations. 
Hundreds of cannon have been mounted, and five obser#Rtion 
towers have been built. From 1816 to 1840 Gettysburg was the 
home of 'Ihaddeus .Stevens. Gettysburg was settled about 1740, 
was laid out in 1787, was made the county-seat in 1800, and was 
incorporated as a borough in iSofi. 

Battle of Gettysburg.—The buttle of the ist, 21 k 1 and 3rd of July 
1863 is often regarded as the turning-point of the American 
Civil War (g.v.) although it arose from a chance encounter. 
Lee, the commander of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia, had merely ordered his scattered forces to conccntrati 
there, while Meade, the Federal commander, held the town with 
a cavalry division, supported by two weak army corps, to screen 
the concentration of his Army of the Potomac in a selected 
position on Pipe Creek to the south-eastward. On the 1 st of J uly 
the lending troops of General A. P. Hill’s Confederate corps ap¬ 
proached Gettysburg from the west to meet F.well’s corps, which 
was to the N. of the town, whilst Longstreet’s corps followed Hill. 
Lee’s intention was to close up Hill, Longstreet and Ewell before 
fighting a buttle. But Hill’s leading brigades met a strenuou.s 
resistance from the Federal cavalry division of General John 
Buford, which was promptly supported by the infantry of the 
I. corps under General J. F. Reynolds. The Federuls so far hekl 
their own that Hill hud to deploy two-thirds of his-corps for action, 
and the western approaches of Gettysburg were still held when 
Ewell appeared to the northward. Reynolds had already fallen, 
and the command of the Fsderals, after being held for a time by- 
Gen. Abner Doubleday, was taken over by Gen. 0. O. Howard, 
the commander of the XL corps, which took post to bar the way 
to Ewell on the north side. But Ewell’s attack, led by the 
fiery Jubal Early,, swiftly drove back the XL corps to Gettys¬ 
burg ; the 1. corps, with its flank thus laid open, fell back also, 
and the remnanits of both Federal corps retreated through 
Gettysburg to the (iieraetery Hill position. They bad lost severely 
in the struggle against superior numbers, and there had been 
some disorder in the retreat. Still a formidable line of defence 
was taken up on Cemetery Hill and both Ewell and Lee refrained 
from further attacks, for the Confederates had also lost heavily 
during the day and their concentration was not complete,. In 
the meanwhile Meade had sent forward General W. S- Hgpcoqk, 
the commander of the Federal II. corps-, to examine the-state-of 
affairs, and on- Hancock’s report he decidedi'to'fight on-, th^ 
Cemetery Hill position. Two corps of his army were srilidi^^utti 
but the XIL arrived before night, the HE was.pga?, gnd.HaP' 
AckmovedtheII.carps4|iihisowniinitiativ«> fjeadqttartgrs^ffit 
the artillery reserve started for Gettysburg on the night of.the-lfl. 
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On the other iide, the last divisions of Hill’s and Ewell’s corps 
formed up opposite the new Federal positbn, and Longstreet’s 
corps prepared to attack its left. * 

Owing, however, to misunderstandings between Lee and 
Ixjngstreet (g.v.), the (.'onfederates did not attack early on the 
morning of the 2nd, so that Meade’s army had plenty of time to 
make its dispositions. The Federal line at thi.s lime occupied 
the horse-shoe ridge, the right of which was formed by Culp’s 
Hill, and the centre by the Cemetery Hill, whence the left wing 
stretched southward, the Ill. corps on the left, however, being 
thrown forward considerably. The XII. held Culp’s, the remnant 
of the I. and XL the Cemetery hills. On the left was the II., 
and in its advanced position—the famous “ Salient ”—the HI., 
soon to be supported by the V.; the VI., with the reserve artillery, 
formed the geniral reserve. It was late in the day when the 
Confederate attack was made, and valuable time had been lost, 
but Longstreet’s troops advanced with great spirit. The III. 



corps Salient was the scene of desperate fighting; and the 
" Peach Orchard ” and the “ Devil’s Den ” became as famous 
as the “ Bloody Angle ” of Spottsylvania or the " Hornets’ 
Nest ” of Shiloh. While the Confederate attack was developing, 
the important positions of Round Top and Little Round Top 
were unoccupied by the defenders — an omission which was 
repaired only in the nick of time by the commanding engineer 
of the army. General G, K. Warren, who hastily called up troops 
of the V. corps. The attack of a Confederate division was, 
after a hard struggle, repulsed, and the Fedenils retained 
possession of the Round Tops. The III. corps in the meantime, 
furiously attacked by troops of Hill’s and Longstreet’s corps, 
was steadily pressed back, and the Confederates actually pene¬ 
trated the main line of the defenders, though for want of support 
the brigades which achieved this were quickly driven out. Ewell, 
ttn the Confederate left, waited for the sound of Longstreet’s 

g iM, and thus no attack was made by him until late in the day. 

eftf Gulp’s Hill wM carried with ease by one of Ewell’s divisions, 
irtdst'Bf 'the Federal XII. coips having been withdrawn to aid 
on the other wing; but Early’s division was re- 

e rf’lM' ilS' efforts to storm Cemetery Hill, and the two divi- 
’lrf'<htie8htre (one of Hill’s, one of Ewell’s corps) remained 
'i'l' 


j That no decisive success had been obtained by Lee was clear 
to all, but Ewell’s men on Culp’s Hill, and Longstreet’s corps 
below Round Top, threatened to turn both flanks of the Federal 
position, which was no longer a compact horseshoe but had been 
considerably prolonged to the left ;*anc! many of the units in the 
Federal army had been severely handled in the two days’ %hting 
Meade, however, after discussing the eventuality of a retreat 
with his corps commanders, made up his mind to hold his ground 
Lee now decided to alter his tactics, '^e broken ground near 
Round Top offered so many obstacles that he decided not to press 
Longstreet s attack further. Ewell was to resume his attack 
on Meade s extreme right, while the decisive blow was to be given 
in *e centre (between Cemetery Hill and Trestle’s) by an assault 
delivered in theNapoleonic manner by the fresh troops of Pickett’s 
division (Longstreet’s corps). Meade, however, was not dis¬ 
posed to resign Culp’s Hill, and with it the command of the 
Federal line of retreat, to Ewell, and at early dawn on the 3rd 
a division of the XII. corps, well supported by artillery, opened 
the Federal counter-attack ; the Confederates made a strenuous 
resistance, but after four hours’ hard fighting the other division 
of the XII. corps, and a brigade of the VL, intervened with 
decisive effect, and the Confederates were driven off the hill. 
The defeat of Ewell did not, however, cause Lee to alter his plans. 
Pickett’s division was to lead in the great assault, supported 
by part of Hill’s corps (the latter, however, had already been 
engaged). Colonel E. P. Alexander, Longstreet’s chief of ar¬ 
tillery, formed up one long line of seventy-five guns, and sixty- 
five guns of Hill’s corps came into action on his left. To the con- 
verging fire of these 140 guns the Federals, cramped for space, 
could only oppose seventy-seven. The attacking troops formed 
up before y a.m., yet it was long before Longstreet could bring 
himself to order the advance, upon which so much depended, and 
it was not till about 1 p.m. that the guns at last opened fire to pre¬ 
pare the grand attack. The Federal artillery promptly replied, 
but after thirty minutes’ cannonade its commander, Gen. H. J. 
Hunt, ordered his batteries to cease fire in order to reserve their 
ammunition to meet the infant^ attack. Ten minutes later 
Pickettaskedand received permission to advance,and the infantry 
moved forward to cross the 1800 yds. which separated them from 
the Federal line. Their own artillery was short of ammunition, 
the projectiles of that day were not sufficiently effective to cover 
the advance at long ranges, and thus the Confederates, as they 
came closer to the enemy, met a tremendous fire of unshaken 
infantry and artillery. 

The charge of Pickett’s division is one of the most famous 
episodes of military history. In the teeth of an appalling fire 
from the rifles of the defending infantry, who were well sheltered, 
and from the guns which Hunt had reserved for the crisis, the 
Virginian regiments pressed on, and with a final effort broke 
Meade’s first line. But the strain was too great for the support¬ 
ing brigades, and Pickett was left without assistance. Hancock 
made a fierce counterstroke, and the remnant of the Confederates 
retreated. Of Pickett’s own division over three-quarters, 
3393 officers and men out of 4500, were left on the field, two of his 
three brigadiers were killed and the third wounded, and of fifteen 
regimental commanders ten were killed and five wounded. One 
regiment lost 90 % of its numbers. The failure of this assault 
practically ended the battle ; but Lee’s line was so formidable 
that Meade did not in his turn send forward the Army of the 
Potomac. By the morning of the 5th of July Lee’s army was 
in full retreat for Virginia. He had lost about 30,000 men in 
killed, wounded and missing out of a total force of perhaps 
75,000. Meade’s losses were over 23,000 out of about 82,000 on 
the field. The main body of the cavalry on both sides was absent 
from the^eld, but a determined cavalry action was fought on 
the 3rd of July between the Confederate cavalry under J. E. B. 
Stuart and that of the Federals under D. McM. Gregg «ome 
miles E. of the battlefield, and other Federal cavalry made a 
dashing charge in the broken ground south-west of Round Top 
on the third day, inflicting thereby, though at great loss to them¬ 
selves, a temporary check on the right wing of Longstreet’s 
infantry. 




GEULINCX—GEYSER 


GEUUNCX, ARNOLD (i624ri669), Belgian philosopher, was 
bom at Antwerp on the 31st of January 1624. He studied 
philosophy and medicine at the university of Louvain, where he 
remained as a lecturer for several years. Having given offence by 
his unorthodox views, he lefttouvain, and took refuge in Leiden, 
where he appears to have been in the utmost distress. He entered 
the Protestant Church, and in 1663, through the influence of his 
friend Abraham Heidanus, who had assisted him in his greatest 
need, he obtained a poorly paid lectureship at the university. 
He died at Leiden in November- 1669. His most important 
works were published posthumously. The Metaphysua vera 
(1691), and the (rtatiToi', stve Kthtca. (under the pseudonym 

Philaretus, 1675), are the works by which he is chiefly 
known. Mention may also be made of Physica vera (1688), 
Logica restituta (1662) and Annatata in Principia philosophiae 
R. Cariesit (i6gi). 

Geulincx principally deals with the question, left in an obscure 
and unsatisfactory state by Descartes, of the relation between 
soul and body. Whereas Descartes made the union between them 
a violent collocation, Geulincx practichlly called it a miracle. 
Extension and thought, the essences of corporeal and spiritual 
natures, are absolutely distinct, and cannot act upon one another. 
External facts are not the causes of mental states, nor arc mental 
states the causes of physical facts. So far as the physical universe 
is concerned, we are merely spectators ; the only action that 
remains for us is contemplation. The influence we seem to exer¬ 
cise over bodies by will is only apparent; volition and action 
only accompany one another. Since true activity consists in 
knowing what one does and how one does it, 1 cannot be the 
author of any state of which 1 am unconscious; I am not con¬ 
scious of the mechanism by which bodily motion is produced, 
hence I am not the author of bodily motion (“ Quod nescis 
quomodo fiat, id non facis ”). Body and mind arc like two clocks 
which act together, because both have been set together by God. 
A physical occurrence is but the occasion (opportunity, occasional 
cause) on which God excites in me a corresponding mental state; 
the exercise of my will is the occasion on which God moves my 
body. Every operation in which mind and matter are both 
concerned is an effect of neither, but the direct act of God. 
Geulincx was thus the first definitely to systematize the theory 
called Occasionalism, which had already been propounded b^ 
Girauld de Cordemoy (d. 1684), a Parisian lawyer, and Louis 
de la Forge, a physician of Saumur. But the principles on 
which the theory was founded compelled a further advance. 
God, who is the cause of the concomitance of bodily and mental 
facts, is in truth the sole cause in the universe. No fact contains 
in itself the ground of any other ; the existence of the facts is 
due to God, their sequence and coexistence are also due to him. 
He is the ground of all that is. My desires, volitions and 
thoughts are thus the desires, volitions and thoughts of God. 
Apart from God, the finite being has no reality, and we only 
have the idea of it from God. Descartes had left untouched, 
or nearly so, the difficult problem of the relation-between the 
universal element or thought and the particular desires or in¬ 
clinations. All these are regarded by Geulincx as modes of the 
divine thought and action, and accordingly the end of human 
endeavour is the end of the divine will or the realization of reason. 
The love of right rea.son is the supreme virtue, whence flow the 
cardinal virtues, diligence, obedience, justice and humility. 
Since it is impossible for us to make any alteration in the world 
of matter, all we can do is to submit. Chief of the cardinal 
virtues is humility, a confession of our own helplessness and sub¬ 
mission to God. Geulincx’s idea of life is “ a resigned optimism.” 

Geulincx carried out to their extreme consequences the irre¬ 
concilable elements in the Cartesian metaphysics, and his works 
have the peculiar value attaching to the vigorous devflopment 
of a v^^-sided principle. The abrupt contradictions to which 
such development leads of necessity compels revision of the 
principle itself. He was thus important as the precursor of 
Malebranche and Spinoza. 

Edition oi his philosophical works by J. P. N. Land (1891-1893, 
lor which a recently discovered MS. was consulted); see also the 
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same editor’s Arnold Geulincx und seine Philnsophie (1895), and 
article (translated) in Mind, xvi. 223 seq.; V. van der Haeglien, 
Geulincx.' Etude sur %a vie, sa philosophie, el ses oitvrages (Ghent, 
1886); E. Grimni, A. Geulincx Erhenntnisstheorie und Occasiona- 
Itsmus (1875); E. I’fleiderei, A. G, als Hauptvertreter der okkasiona- 
listischen Metaphysik und Pithik (1882) ; G. Samtlebcn, Geulincx, 
etn Vorganger Spinotas (1885); al«i Ealckcnberg, Hist, of Mod. 
Philos. (Eng. trans., 1895), ch, in.; G. Monchamp, Hist, du Carlisia- 
nisme en Belgique (Brussels, 1880); H. lliitfding. Hist, of Mod. Philos. 
(Eng. trans., lyoo), i. 245. 

GEUM, in botany, a genus of hardy perennial herbs (natural 
order Rosaceae) containing about thirty species, widely dis¬ 
tributed in temperate and arctic regions. The erect flowering 
shoots spring from a cluster of radical leaves, which are deeply 
cut or lobed, the largest division being at the top of the leaf. 
I he flowers arc borne singly on long stalks at th^ end of the stem 
or its brunches. They are white, yellow or red in colour, and 
shallowly cup-slmped. The fruit consists of a number of dry 
achenes, each of which bears a hook formed from the persistent 
lower portion of the style, and admirably adapted for ensuring 
distribution. Two species occur in Britain under the popular 
name “ avens.” G. urbanum is a very common hedge-Viank 
plant with small yellow flowers; G. rivale (water avens) is a rarer 
plant found by streams, and has larger yellow flowers an inch 
or more across. The species are easy to cultivate and well adapted 
for borders or the rock-garden. 'They are propagated by seeds 
or by division. The most popular garden species are G. chiloense 
and its varieties, G. coccineum and G. nwnianum. 

GEVELSBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Iffiine 
Province, 6 m. S.W. from Hagen, on the railway to Diisscldorf. 
It lias two churches, schools and a hospital, and considerable 
manufactures of cutlery. Pop. (1905) 15,838. 

GEX, a town of eastern France, chief town of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Ain, 10 m. N.W. of Geneva and 
3 m. from the Swiss frontier. Pop. (1906) town, 1385 ; commune, 
2727. The town is beautifully situated 2000 ft. above sea-level 
at the base of the most easterly and highest chain of the Jura. 
It is the seat of a subprefect and has u tribunal of first instance, 
and carries on considerable trade in wine, cheese und other 
provisions, chiefly with Geneva. It gives its name to the old 
Pays de Gex, .situated between the Alps and the Jura, which 
was at various times under the protection of the Swiss, the 
Genevese and the counts of Savoy, until in 1601 it came into 
the possession of Prance, retaining, however, until the Revolu¬ 
tion its old independent jurisdiction, with Gex as its chief town. 
The Pays de Gex is isolated by the Jura from the rest of French 
territory, and comes within the circumscription of the Swiss 
customs, certain restrictions being imposed on its products by 
the French customs. 

GEYSER, Geisek, or Geisir, a natural spring or fountain 
which discharges into the air, at more or less regular intervals 
of time, a column of heated water and steam ; it may conse¬ 
quently be regarded as an intermittent hot spring. Tlie word is 
the Icelandic geystr, gusher or rager, from the verb geysa, a 
derivative of gjosa, to gush. In native usage it is the proper 
name of the Great Geyser, and not an appellative—the general 
term hver, a hot spring, making the nearest approach to the 
European sense of the word (see Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic 
English Dictionary, s.v.). 

Any hot spring capable of depositing siliceous material by 
the evaporation of its water may in course of time transform 
itself into a geyser, a tube being gradually built up as the level 
of the basin is raised, much in the same manner as a volcanic 
cone is produced. Every geyser continuing to deposit siliceous 
material is preparing its own destruction; for os soon us the 
tube becomes deep enough to contain a column of water 
sufficiently heavy to prevent the lower strata attaining their 
boiling points, the whole mechanism is deranged. The deposition 
of the sinter is due in part to the cooling and evaporation of the 
siliceous waters, and in part to the presence of living algae. In 
geyser districts it is easy to find thermal springs busy with the 
construction of the tube ; ^arm pools, or laugs, as the Icelanders 
call them, on the top of’Wiceous mounds, with the mouth of 
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Ihe shaft still 8pen in the middle ; and dry basins from wluch 
the water has receded with their shafts nowthoked with rubbish. 

Geysers exist at the present time in many volcanic regions, 
as in the Malay Archipelago, Japan and. South America; but 
the three localities where they attain their highest development 
are Iceland', New Zealand and the Yellowstone Park, U.S.A. 
The very name by which we call them indicates the historical 
priority of the Iceland group. 

The Iceland gey.sers, mentioned by Saxo Grammaticus, are 
situated about 30 m. N.W. of Hccla, in a broad valley at the font 
of a range of hills from 300 to 400 ft. in height. Within a circuit 
of about 2 m., upwards of one hundred hot springs may be 
counted, varying greatly both in character and dimensions. 
The Great Geyser in its Ciilm periods appears as a circular pool 
about 60 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. in depth, occupying a basin on 
the summit of a mound of siliceous concretion ; and in the centre 
of the basin is a shaft, about 10 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. in depth, 
lined with the same siliceous material. The clear sea-green 
water flows over the eastern rim of the basin in little runnels. 
On the surface it has a temperature of from 76° to 89“ C., or from 
168° to t88° F. Within the shaft there is of course a continual 
shifting both of the average temperature of the column and of 
the relative temperatures of the several strata. The results of 
the observations of Bunsen and .A.L.O. Descloizeaux in 1847 were 
as follows (cf. Pflgg. Ann., vol. 72 and Comptes rtndiis, vol. lo): 
About three hours after a great eruption on July 6, the tem- 
pcrgjpre 6 metres from the bottom of the shaft was 121-6° C.; 
at 9-50 metres, i2i-i® ; at i6'3o metres, iog° (?); and at ig'7o 
metres, 95° (?). About nine hours after a great eruption on 
July 6, at about 0-3 metres from the bottom, it was 123°; 
at 4-8 metres it was 122*7° I at 9 6 metres, 113° ; at 14-4 metres, 
8S'8'; at 19*2 metres, 82*6°. On the, 7th, there having been no 
eruption since the previous forenoon, the temperature at the 
bottom was i27*s°; at 5 metres from the bottom, 123°; at 9 
metres, 120-4°; at 14-75 tnetres, 106-4°; and at 19 metres, 
55°. About three hours after a small eruption, which took 
place at forty minutes past three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 7th, the temperature at the bottom was 126-5°! 8-f 
metres up it was 121-8°; at 14*75 nietres, 110° ; and at 19 
metres, 55°. Thus, continues Bunsen, it is evident that the 
temperature of the column diminishes from the bottom upwards ; 
that, leaving out of view small irregularities, the temperature in 
all parts of the column is found to be steadily on the increase 
in proportion to the time that has elapsed since the previous 
eruption; that even a few minutes brfore the great eruption 
the temperature at no point of the water column reached the 
boiling point corresponding to the atmospheric pressure at that 
part; and finally, that the temperature about half-way up the 
shaft made the nearest approach to the appropriate boiling -point, 
and that this approach was closer in proportion as an eruption 
was at hand. The Great Geyser has varied very much in- the 
nature and'frequency of its eruptionssince it began to be observed. 
In 1809 and 1810, according to Sir W. J. Hooker and Sir George 
S. Mackenzie, its columns were 100 or go ft. high, and rose at 
intervals of 30 hours, while, according to Henderson, in 1815 
the intervals were of 6 hours and the altitude from 80 to 150 ft. 

About 100 paces from the Great Geyser is the Sirokkr or chum, 
which was first described by Stanlay in 1789, The shaft in this 
case is about 44 ft. deep, and, instead of being cylindrical, is 
funnel-shaped, having a width of about 8 ft. at the mouth, but 
contracting to about ro in. near the centre. By casting stones 
or turf into the shaft so as to stopper the narrow neck, eruptions 
can be accelerated, and they often exceed in mamitude those 
of the Great Geyser itself. During quiescence the column of 
water fills only the lower part of to shaft, its surface usually 
lying from 9 to 12 ft. below the level of to soil. Unlike that of 
the Great Geyser, it is always in ebullition, and its temperature 
is subject to comparatively slight differences. On the 8th of July 
1847 Bunsen found the temperature at the bottom 112-g* C.; 
at 3 irietres from to bottom, Tti-4°; and at 6 metres, to8° ; 
the.'^ole depth of -water was on that occasion 10-15 metres. 
Or toU 6th, at 2*90 metres from the bottom it was 114-2°; and 



at 6-20 metres, 109*3°. On the .10th, at 0/55 metres fnom the 
bottom, the reading gave ii3'9° ; at 4*65 metres, 113*7° i wid 
at 8*85 metres, 99*9°. 

The great geyser-district of New Zealand is situated in the 
south of’ the province of Auckland in*or near the upp>er basin 
of the Waikato river, to the N.£. of Lake Taupo. The scene 
presented in various parts of the districts is far more striking 
and beautiful than anything of the same kind to be found in 
Iceland, but this is due not so 
much to the grandeur of the 
geysers proper as to the bewilder¬ 
ing profusion of boiling springs, 
steam-jets and mud-volcanoes, 
and to the fantastic effects pro¬ 
duced on the rocks by the siliceous 
deposits and by the action of the 
boiling water. In about 1880 the 
geysers were no longer active, and 
this condition prevailed until the 
Tarawera eruption of 1886, when seven gigantic geysers came 
into existence ; water, steam, mud and stones were discharged 
to a height of 600 to 800 ft. for a period of about four hours, 
when quieter conditions set in. Waikite ntiar Lake Rotorua 
throws the column to a height of 30 or 35 ft. 

In the Yellowstone National Park, in tihe north-west comer of 
Wyoming, the various phenomena of the geysers can be observed 
on tile most portentous scale. The geysers proper are about one 
hundred in number; the non-eruptivo hot springs are much 
more numerous, there being more than 3000. The dimensions 
and activity of several of the geysers render those of Iceland and 
New Zealand almost insignificant in comparison. The principal 
groups are situated along the course of that tributary of the 
Upper Madison which bears the name of Irire Hole River. Many 
of the individual geysers have very distinctive characteristics 
in the form Mid colour-of the mound, in the style of the eruption 
and in the shape of the column, 'fhe “ Giantess " lifts the main 
column to a height of only 50 or 60 ft., but shoots a- thin spire 
to no less than 250 ft. The “ Gastle ” varies in height from 10 
or 15 to 250 ft.; and on the occasions of greatest effort the noise 
is appalling, and shakes the ground like an earthquake. “ Oid 
Faithful ” owes its name to the regu¬ 
larity of its action. Its eruptions, which 
raise the water to a height of 100 or 
150 ft., last for about five minutes, and 
recur every hour or thereabouts. Tlie 
“ Beehive ” sometimes attains a height 
of 219 ft.; and the water, instead of 
falling back into the basin, is dissipated in 
spray and vapour. Very various accounts 
are given of the “ Giant.” F. V. Hayden 
saw it playing for an hour and twenty 
minutes, and reaching a height of-140 ft., 
and Doane says it continued in action for 
three hours and a half, and hod a maxi¬ 
mum of 200 ft.; but at the earl of 
Dunraven’s visit the eruption lasted only 
a few minutes. 

Theory of Geysers. —No satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of the phenomena of geysers was 
ad-vanced 'till near the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, whoa Bunsen elucidated their nature. 

Sir Geoege Mackenciei in his Traueis m 
Iceland (and ed., 1812), submitted a. theory 
which partially explained the phenomena 
met wlfri, "Let ns suppose a cavityC 
(fig. i), oemmunicating with the pipe PQ, 
filud, wifli boiling water to the b^«t AB, 
and that the st^m above this line is con¬ 
fined so that it sustains the water to the 
height P. If we suppose a sudden addition 
of neat to be applied under the cavity C, a quantity of- steam 
will be producod which, owing to the great pressure, wdl' be 
evolved in starts, causing the noises like discharges of artillery and 
the shaking of the ground.” He admittBdi that this coUld be only 
a partial explanation of the facts of the case, and that he was unable 
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te a£a«uiit for the fceqnent and periodical prodectioa of the necenary 
beat; but he has the credit o’f hitting on what if> certainly the 
proximate cause—the sudden evolution of steam. By Bunsen’s 
theory the whole dilTiculty is solved, as is heautifnlly demonstrated 
Iw the artificial geyser designed by ]. M, J, Midler of Freiburg 
x). It the tube ab bCfillM with wader and heated at two points, 
first at a and then at b„ the foUowmg succession of clianges is pro¬ 
duced. The water at a beginning to boil, the superincumbent 
column tc consequently raised, and the stratum of water which was 
on the point of Ifoilmg at ft being raised to d is there subjected to a 
diminished pressure; a sudden, cvohitiou of steam accordingly 
takes place at d, and the superincumbent water is violently ejected. 
Keccivod in the basin c, the air-cooled water sinks back into tlu; tube, 
and the temperature of the whole column is consequently lowered ; 
but the under strata of water are naturally those which are least 1 
afected by the coohng process ; the boilmg begins aqain at o, and tiie 
same succession of events is the result (see K. Bunsen, " Edjysikalische 
Beobachtungen iiber die liauutsaclilicliston Goi.sirc Islands," Pogg. 
Ann., 1847, vol. 72 ; and Miilfer, " Ober Bunsen's Geyser-theorie,” 
ibid , 1850, vol. 70). 

Tile priOLCipal difference between the artificial and the natnnU 
geyser-tube is that in the latter the effect is not necessarily produced 
by two distinct sources of heat like the two fires of Uie experimental 
apparatus, but by the continual influx of 
Ob«rv«d. A Qdculnwd, bottom of the shaft, and the 

differences bctwecJi tlic boilmg-poiuts of 
the different parts of the column owing to 
the different pressures of tlie supermeum- 
bent mass. I'liis may be thus illustrated : 
AB is the column of water; on lln' riglit 
side the figures represent approximately 
the boUiiig-pomts (Fahr.) calculated accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary laws, and the figures on 
tlie left the actual temperature of the same 
places. Both gradually iuctease as we 

.. descend, but the relation twtween the two 

B is very different at dilTcrimt heiglits. At 

the tioij the water is still 30° from its boiling- 
point, and even at the bottom it is ly" ; but at D the deficiency is 
only 4“. If, then, the .stratum at D ho .suddenly lifted <as Ingli as 
C, it wUl be 2° above Ifm boiling-point there, .and will eonscquontly 
expend those 2° in the formation of steam. 

GEZER (the Kazir o£ Tethmosis fThothmes] III.’s list of 
Pateatinian cities and the Gam of the Amama tablets), a royal 
Canaanite city on the boundary of Ephraim, in the maritime 
plain (Josh, xvi, 3-10), and near the Philistine border (a Sam. 
V. as), It was allotted to the Levites, but its original inhabitants 
were not driven out until the time of Solomon, when “ Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt ” took the city and gave it as a dowry to his 
daughter, Solomon’s wife (i Kings ix. x6). Under the form 
Gaaera U i.s mentioned (» Macc. iv. 15) as being in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Emmaus-Nicopolis ('Amwas) and Jamnia (Yebnah). 
Throughout the history of the Maceabean wars Gezer or Gazara 
plays the part of an important frontier po.it. It was first taken 
from, the Syrians by Simon the Asmonean (i Maoc. xiv. 7). 
Josephus also mentions that the city was “ naturally strong ” 
(AnUq. viia. 6. i). The position of Gezer is defined by Jerome 
lOnomasticoin, s.v.), as four Roman miles north (goft/rq stpm” 
trionem) of Nipopplk ('Amwas). This points to the mound of 
debris called TM-el-Jesari near the village of Abu Shiisheh. 
The site is naturally very strong, the town standing on an isolated 
hill, commanding the western road to Jerusalem just where it 
begjins to enter the mountains of Judea, This identification has 
bpeOi confirmed by the discovery of a scrips of boundary inscrip¬ 
tions, apparently m.’'rking the limit of the city’s land.s, which have 
l^n, found cut in rock--outcrQps partly surrounding the .site. 
They read in every case in * om, “ th© boundary of Geaer, ’ 
with, the name Alj^w in Greek, ptobably that, of the governor 
under the inscriptions weW' out. The site has been 

partially expaveted by the Palps.tine Exf^oration Fund, and'an 
mass of matprid for the hjstory of Palestine recovered 
from it* including' remains of a pre-Semitic aboriginal race, 
a remsrlfably perfect High Place,, the castle built Simon, 
and other remains of' the first importance. 

Sea R. A. S. Macalistcr’s reports in. Fhalutin* ExpleuUian Fund 
Quafttfly (October 1902 qnwanfs). Also Bihlf. ^idelightt 

from th* Mound of Geur, by the same writer. (R. A. S, M.) 

OPBjl^RBP, AVGWT FBIEQRICH (igo3- i86t), German 
bUtoriani was born at Calw, WuTttemberg, Qn,the 5th of March 
> So written, with b medial mem (d) instead ol tb® final (0). 
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1803, and at the close of his prelim'inary studiesaat the seminary 
of Blaubeuren entered the university of Tubingen in rSxi as a 
student of evangelical theology. After passing his final examina¬ 
tions in 1825, he spent a year in Switzerland, during part of the 
time acting as companion and secretary to C. vnn Bonstetten 
(i745'-i 832) ; the year 1827 was spent chfiefly in Rome. Re¬ 
turning to Wilrttemberg in 1828, he first undertook tire duties of 
repetent or theological tutor inTiibingen.and afterwards accepted 
a curacy in Stuttgart; but having in 1830 recen"ed aft appoint¬ 
ment in the royal public library at Stuttgart, he thenceforth gave 
himsdf exclusively to literature and hi.stnrical science. His 
first work cm Philo {Philo u. die j. disrh-alexandrinischr Thro- 
sophie, Stuttgart, 18.31) was rapidly followed by an elaborate 
biography, in two volumes, of Gu.stavus Adolphus {Gustav 
Adolf, Koiiig von Schweden, und seine Zeit, Stuttgart, 1835-1837), 
and by a critical history of primitive Christianity {Kritisrhe 
Geschichie de,s Urchristenfhums, 3 vols., Stuttgart, 1838). Here 
Gfrbrer had manifested opiuion-s unfavourable to Fhotostontism, 
which, however, were not openly avowed until fully developed 
in his churcl': hi.story {Allgemeine Kirrhengeschichte bis hepnn 
des i4len Jahrhunderts, Stuttgart, 1841-1846). In the autumn 
of 1846 be was appointed to tlie chair of history in the unb’ersity 
of Freiburg, wliere he continued to teach until his death at 
Carlsbad on the 6II1 of July i8()i. In 1848 he sat as a repre¬ 
sentative in tlie Frankfort parliament, where he supporteifl the 
“ High German ” parly, and in 1853 he publicly went over to the 
Church of Rome. He was a bitter opponent of Prussia ^cl an 
ardent controversialist. 

Among Ills later liistotical works tin- most iraportaal is tlie Ge 
schichte der o.sl- u. uii’sifraiiliisihen liaiolmgrr (Fieibui'R, 1848); but 
tho.se oil the pseudo Isidorian Di'Ciclals (Untersmliung iihrr Alter, 
Vrsprun^, K. Werth der Derretaten des fnlschev Iwidorns, i8qB), on the 
primitive history of mankind {Vrpsrhnhto des mensehhihon Ge 
schlechls, 1.855), on 1 lildelirajxl {Papst Gregortns IVi. u. setn lieualter, 
7 vols., 1859-1861), on the lustory cl tin* iMUi century {Gesshuhte 
des rSten fahrhunderts, 1862-1873), on Ccrninu Jiopiilar riglits {Zur 
Geschiebte deidst/tor Vtrlh.sreehie im MtHeltUtev, Basel, 1865-1866) 
and on Bysautmo lustory (ifv20»*i'«itrA« Geschrehten, 1872-1874), 
ore also of real value. 

GHADAMES. Gabambs or Rhabamiis, a town in an oasis of 
the swie name, in tlmt pari of the Sahara which forms part of to 
Turkish vilayet of 'J'ripoli. It is about 300 m. S.W. d the city 
of Tripoli and some to m. E. of the Algerian frontier. According 
to Gerlwd Roiilfs, the last form given to to word most correctly 
represents tlie Arabic pronunciation, but the other forms arc 
more often used in Europe. The streets of the town am narrow 
and vaulted and have been likened to the bewildering galleries 
of a coalpit. The wiofs are laid out as gardens and preserved 
for the exclusive use of the women. The Ghadamsi merchants 
have been known for centuries as keen and adventurous traders, 
and their agents arc to be found in the more important places 
of the western and central Sudan, such as Kano.Kai sena, Kanem, 
Bomu, Timbuktu, as well as si Ghat and Tripoli. Gbadames 
itself is the centre of a Iwge number of caravan routes, and in 
the early part of the iptU century about 30,000 laden camels 
entered its markets every year. 'Che caravan trade wm created 

the Ghadamsi mercliants who, aided by toir superior intelli- 
genp«, (^pacity and honesty, long enjoyed a inonopoly. In 
1873 Tripolitan merohante began, to compete with them. In 
i893came the invasion of Bornu by Rabah,and the totalstoppage 
of this egrayan route for nearly ten years to to groat detrunent 
of to merchants of Ghadamos. The caravans from Kano were 
idsp ffp<bieptly Imaged 1 ^ the Tuareg, so that the prosperity 
of the town t^lined. Later on, the opening of rapid, means of 
transport from Kano and other cities to the Gulf of Guinea also 
affected Gbadames, which, however, maintains a considerable 
trade. 'The chief articles brought by the carav^s ^ ostrich 
feathers, skiiw and ivory and one of the principal imports is 
tea. In 1845 the population was estimated at 3000, of whom 
about 500. were slaves and strangers, and upwards of 1200 
children; m 1905 it amounted in round numbers to 700a, 
iahabitante we chiefly Berbers and Arabs. A Turkuh.gunson 
vnoointainad in to tmga. 

Before the Christian era Gbadames was a stronghold ot tne 
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Garamantes wi^pse power waf overthrown in the days of Augustus 
by L. Cornelius Balbus Minor, who captured Ghadames(Cydamus), 
It is not unlikely that Roman settlers maylhave been attracted 
to the spot by the presence of the warm springs which still rise 
in the heart of the town, and spread fertility in the surrounding 
gardens. In the 7th century Ghadames was conquered by the 
Arabs. It appears afterwards to have fallen under the power 
of the rulers of Tunisia, then to a native dynasty which reigned 
at Tripoli, and in the i6th century it became part of the Turkish 
vilayet of Tripoli. It has since then shared the political fortunes 
of that country. In the first half of the 19th century it was 
visited by several British explorers and later by German and 
French travellers. 

See J. Richardson, Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara in 184s- 
1846 . . . including a Description 0/ . . . GAadamsi {London, 1848); 
G. Rolilfs, Reise^durch Marohho . . , nnd Reise durch die Grasse 
H^Usle ilber Rhadames nach Tripoli (Bremen, 1868). 

QHAT, or RiiAT,an oasis and town,forming part of the Turkish 
vilayet of Tripoli. Ghat is an important centre of the caravan 
trade between the Nigerian states and the seaports of the 
Mediterranean (see Tripoli). 

QHATS, or Ghauts (literally “the Landi^ Stairs” from the 
sea, or “ Passes ”), two ranges of mountains extending along 
the eastern and western shores of the Indian peninsula. The 
word properly applies to the passes through the mountains, 
but from an early date was transferred by Europeans to the 
mountains themselves. 

The Eastern Ghats run in fragmentary spurs and ranges 
down the Madras coast. They begin in the Orissa district of 
Balasore, pass southwards through Cuttack and Puri, enter the 
Madras presidency in Ganjam, and sweep southwards through 
the districts of Vizagapatam, Godavari, Nellore, Chingleput, 
South Arcot, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly. They run at a 
distance of 50 to 150 m. from the coast, except in Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam, where in places they almost abut on the Bay of 
Bengal. Their geological formation is granite, with gneiss and 
mica slate, with clay slate, hornblende and primitive limestone 
overlying. The average elevation is about 1500 ft., but several 
hills in Ganjam are between 4000 and 5000 ft. high. For the 
most part there is a broad expanse of low land between their 
blue and the sea, and their line is pierced by the Godavari, 
Kistna and Cauvery rivers. 

The Western Ghats (Sahyadri in Sanskrit) start from the 
south of the Tapti valley, and run south through the districts 
of Khondesh, Nasik, Thana, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kanara and 
Malabar, and the states of Cochin and Travancore, meeting the 
Eastern Ghats at an angle near Cape Comorin. The range of the 
Western Ghats extends uninterruptedly, with the exception of a 
gap or valley *5 m. across, known as the Palghat gap, through 
which runs the principal railway of the south of India. The 
length of the range is 800 m. from the Tapti to the Palghat gap, 
and south of this about 200 m. to the extreme south of the 
peninsula. In many parts there is only a narrow strip of coast 
between the hills and the sea ; at one point they rise in magnifi¬ 
cent precipices and headlands out of the ocean. The average 
elevation is 3000 ft., precipitous on the western side facing the 
sea, but with a more gradual slope on the east to the plains below. 
The h 4 ;hest peaks in the northern section are Kalsubai, 5427 ft.; 
Harischandi^arh, 4691 ft.; and Mahabaleshwar, where is the 
summer capit^ of the government of Bombay, 4700 ft. South 
of MahaWeshwar the elevation diminishes, but again increases, 
and attains its maximum towards Coorg, where the highest 
peaks vary from 5500 to 7000 ft., and where the main range 
joins the interior Nilgiri hills. South of the Palghat gap, the 
peaks of the Western Ghats rise as high as 8000 ft. The geological 
formation is trap in the northern and gneiss in the southern 
section. 

GHAZAlI [Muliammad ibn Muhammad Abu M&mid al- 
GhazAll] (1058^1111), Arabian philosopher and theologian, was 
bom at Tus, and belonged to a family of GhazAla (near Tus) 
distinguished for its knowledge of canon law. Educated at 
first in Tus, then in Jorj&n, imd again in Tus, he went to college 
at Nish&piir, where he studied under Juwaini (known sis the 


Imfim ul-IItu:ainain) until 1085, ^hen^e visited the celebrated 
vizier NizAm ul-Mulk, who appointed him to a professorship in 
his college at Bagdad in 1091. Here he was engaged in writing 
against tlie Isma'ilites (Assassins). After four years of this 
work he suddenly gave up his chair, left home and family and 
gave himself to an ascetic life. This was due to a growing scepti¬ 
cism, which caused him much mental unrest and which gradually 
gave way to mysticism. Having secured his chair for his brother 
he went to Damascus, Jertisalem, Hebron, Mecca, Medina and 
Alexandria, studying, meditating and writing in these cities. 
In 1106 he was tempted to go to the West, where the Moravid 
(jUmoravid) reformation was being led by Yusuf ibn TSshfIn, 
with whom he had been in correspondence earlier. Yusuf, 
however, died in this year, and Ghazali abandoned his idea. 
At the wish of the sultan Malik Shah he again undertook pro¬ 
fessorial work, this time in the college of Nizftm ul-Mulk at 
NIshApur, but returned soon after to Tus, where he died in 
December iiii. 

Sixty-nine works are ascribed to GhazlH (cf. C. Brockelmann’s 
Gesch. d. arabischen I.itteratur, i. 421-42O, Weimar, 1898). The 
most important of tho.se which have been published are ; a treatise 
on eschatology called Ad-durra ul-fshhtra (“ The precious pearl *'), 
ed. L. Gautier (Geneva, 1878) ; the great work, Ihyd uT'Vlum 
(“Revival of the sciences") (Bulaq, 1872; Cairo, 1889); see a 
commentary by al-Murtada called the Ithdf, published in 13 vols. 
at Fez, 1885-1887, and in 10 vols. at Cairo, 1893 ; the Ridayat ul- 
Hidaya (Bulaq, 1870, and often at Cairo) ; a compendium of ethics, 
MizSn ul-Amal, translated into Hebrew, ed. J. Goldenthal (Paris, 
1839); a more popular treatise on ethics, the Kintiya us-Sddda, 
published at Lucknow, Bombay and Constantinople, ed. H. A. 
Homes as The Alchemy of Happiness (Albany, N.Y., 1873) ; the 
ethical work 0 Child, ed. by Hammer-Purgstall in Arabic and German 
(Vienna, 1838); the Destruction of Philosophers (Tahafiit ul-Faldsifa) 
(Cairo, 1885, and Bombay, 1887). Of this work a French translation 
was begun Iw Carra de Vaux in Musion, vol. xviii. (1899); the 
MaqSeid ul-FalSsifa, of which the first part on logic was translated 
into Latin by Dom. Gundisalvi (Venice, 1506), ed. with notes by 
G. Beer (Leiden, 1888) ; the KitSb ul-Munqid, giving an account of 
the changes in his philosophical ideas, ed. by F. A. Schmdldcrs in his 
Essai sur les iroles philosophiques chez les Arabes (Paris, 1842), also 

g Tinted at Constantinople, 1876, and translated into Frencli by 
larbier de Meynard in the Journal asiatique (1877, i. 1-93) ; 
amswers to questions asked of him ed. in Arabic and Hebrew, with 
German translation and notes byH. Malter (Frankfort, 1896); Eng. 
trans.. Confessions of aTGhazzali, by Claud Field (1909). 

For Ghazaii's life see McG. de Slane’s translation of Ibn Kliallikfln, 
ii. 621 ff. ; R. GSsche’s Uber Ghazzali's Leben und Werhe (Berlin, 
1859) ; D. B. Macdonald’s " Life of al-Gliazzali," in Journal of 
American Oriental Society, vol. xx. (1899), and Carra de Vanx’s 
Cazali (Pari.s, 1902) ; see Arabian Philosophy. (G. W. T.) 

QHAZl (an Arabic word, from ghazi, to fight), the name 
given to Mahommedans who have vowed to exterminate un¬ 
believers by the sword. It is also used os a title of honour, 
generally translated “ the Victorious,” in the Ottoman empire 
for military officers of high rank, who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in the field against non-Moslem enemies; thus it was 
conferred on Osman Pasha after his famous defence of Plevna. 

GHAZIABAD, a town of British India in Meerut district of the 
United Provinces, 12 m. from Delhi and 28 m. from Meerut. 
Pop. (1901) 11,275. The town was founded in 1740 by Ghazi-ud- 
din, son of Azaf Joh, first nizam of the Deccan, and takes its 
name from its founder. It has considerably risen in importance 
as the point of junction of the East Indian, the North-Western 
and the Oudh & Rohilkhand railway sy.stems. The town has a 
trade in grain and hides. 

GHAZIPUR, a town and district of British India, in the 
Benares division of the United Provinces. The town stands on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 44 m. E. of Benares. It is the 
headquarters of the government opium department, where all 
the opium from the United Provinces is collected and manu¬ 
factured under a monopoly. There are also scent distilleries, 
using th? produce of the rose-gardens in the vicinity. Lord 
Cornwallis, governor-general of India, died at Ghozipur in j 805, 
and a domed monument and marble statue (by Flaxman) are 
erected over his grave. Pop. (1901) 39429. 

The district of Ghozipur has an area of 1389 sq. m. It forms 
part of the great alluvial plain of the Ganges, which divides 
It into two unequal portions. The northern subdivision lies 
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between me uumu ana me tjOgra, whose confluences with the 
main stream mark its eastern and western limits respectively. 
The southern tract is a much smaller strip of country, enclosed 
between the Karamnasa and the great river itself. There are 
no hills in the district. A fwv lakes are scattered here and there, 
formed where the rivers have deserted their ancient channels. 
The largest is that of Suralui, once a northern bend of the Ganges, 
but now an almost isolated sheet of water, 5 m. long by about 
4 broad. Ghazipur is said to be one^of the hottest and dampest 
districts in the United Provinces.' In 1901 the population was 
913,818, showing a decrease of 11 % in the decade. Sugar 
refining is the chief industry, and provides the principal article 
of export. The main line of the East Indian railway traverses 
the southern portion of the district, with a branch to the Ganges 
bank opposite Ghazipur town; the northern portion is served 
by the Bengal & North-Western system. 

GHAZNI, a famous city in Afghanistan, the seat of an extensive 
empire under two medieval dynasties, and again of prominent 
interest in the modem history of British India. Ghazni stands 
on the high tableland of central Afghanistan, in 68° 18' E. long., 
33° 44' N. lat., at a height of 7280 ft. above the sea, and on the 
direct road between Kandahar and Kabul, 221 m. by road N.E. 
from the former, and 92 m. S.W. from the latter. A very 
considerable trade in fruit, wool,.skins,&c., is carried on between 
Ghazni and India by the Povindah kafilas, which yearly enter 
India in the late autumn and pass back again to the Afghan 
highlands in the early spring. The Povindah merchants in¬ 
variably make use of the Gomal pass which leads to the British 
frontier at Dera Ismail Khan. The opening up of this pass and 
the British occupation of Wana, by offering protection to the 
merchants from Waziri blackmailing, largely increased the 
traffic. 

Ghazni, as it now exists, is a place in decay, and probably 
does not contain more than 4000 inhabitants. It stands at the 
base of the terminal spur of a ridge of hills, an offshoot from the 
Gul-Koh, which forms the watershed between the Arghanddb, 
and Tornak rivers. The castle stands at the northern angle of 
the town next the hills, and is about 150 ft. above the plain. 
The town walls stand on an elevation, partly artificial, and form 
an irregular square, close on a mile in circuit (including the 
castle), the walls being partly of stone or brick laid in mud, and 
partly of clay built in courses. They are flanked by numerous 
towers. There are three gates. The town consists of dirty and 
very irregular streets of houses several stories high, but with 
two straighter streets of more pretension, crossing near the 
middle of the town. Of the strategical importance of Ghazni 
there can hardly be a question. The view to the south is ex¬ 
tensive, and the plain in the direction of Kandahar stretches 
to the horizon. It is bare except in the vicinity of the river, 
where villages and gardens are tolerably numerous. Abundant 
crops of wheat and barley are grown, as well as of madder, 
besides minor products. The climate is notoriou.sly cold,— 
snow lying z or 3 ft. deep for about three months, and tradition 
speaks of the city as having been more than once overwhelmed 
by snowdrift. Fuel is scarce, consisting chiefly of prickly 
shrubs. In summer the heat is not like that of Kandahar or 
Kabul, but the radirtion from the bare heights renders the nights 
oppressive, and constant dust-storms occur. It is evident that 
the present restricted walls carmot have contained the vaunted 
city of Mahmud. Probably the existing site formed the citadel 
only of his city. The remarks of Ibn Batuta (c. 1332) already 
suggest the present state of things, viz. a small town occupied, 
a large space of ruin; for a considerable area to the N.E. is 
covered with ruins, or rather with a vast extent of shapeless 
mounds, which are pointed out as Old Ghazni. The only remains 
retaining architectural character are two remarkable towers 
rising to the height of about 140 ft., and some 400 yds. apart 
frorn each other. They are similar, but whether identical, in 
design, is not clearly recorded. They belong, on a smaller and 
far less elaborate scale, to the same class as the Kutb Minar at 
Delhi (?.».). Arabic inscriptions in Cufic characters show the 
most northerly to have been the work of Mahmud himself, the 


other that of his son Masa’ud. On the Kabul road, a mile 
beyond the Minaret of Mahmud, is a village called Rauzah 
(“ the Garden,” a term often applied to garden-mausoleums). 
Here, in a poor garden, stands the tomb of the famous conqueror. 

It is a prism of white marble standing on a plinth of the same, 
and bearing a Cufic inscription praying the mercy of God on the 
most noble Amir, the great king, the lord of church and state, 
Abul Kasim Mahmud, son of Sabuktagin. The tomb stands in 
a rude chamber, covered with a dome of clay, and hung with old 
shawls, ostrich eggs, tiger-skins and so forth. The village stands 
among luxuriant gardens and orchards, watered by a copious 
aqueduct. Sultan Baber celebrates the excellence of the grapes 
of Rauzah. 

There are many holy shrines about Ghazni surrounded by 
orchards and vineyards. Baber speaks of thqm, and tells how 
he detected and put a stop to the imposture of a pretended 
miracle at one of them. These sanctuaries make Ghazni a place 
of Moslem pilgrim:ige, and it is said that at Constantinople much 
respect is paid to those who have worshipped at the tomb of the 
great Ghazi. To test the genuinene.ss of the boast, professed 
pilgrims are called on to describe the chief notahiUa of the place, 
and are expected to name all those detailed in certain current 
Persian verses. 

History. —The citv is not mentioned by any narrator of 
Alexander’s expedition, nor by any 'ancient author so as to 
admit of positive recognition. But it is very possibly the Gazaca 
which Ptolemy places among the Parnpamisadae, and this may 
not be inconsistent with Sir H. Rawlinson’s identificatioff of it 
with Gazos, an Indian city spoken of by two obscure Greek poets 
as an impregnable place of war. The name is probably con¬ 
nected with the Persian and Sanskrit ganj and ganja, a treasury 
(whence the Greek and Latin Gaza). Wc seem to have positive 
evidence of the existence of the city before the Mahommedan 
times (644) in the travels of the Chinese pilgrim, H.suan Tsang, 
who speaks of Ho-si-na {i.e. probablj' Ghazm) as one of the 
capitals of Tsaukuta or Arachosia, a place of great strength. 
In early Mahommedan times the country adjoining Ghazni was 
called ' 7 ,ahul. When the Mahommedans first invaded that 
region Ghazni was a wealthy entrepot of the Indian trade. 
Of the extent of this trade some idea is given by Ibn Haukal, 
who states that at Kabul, then a mart of the, same trade, there 
was sold yearly indigo to the value of two million dinars 
(^1,000,000). The enterprise of Islam underwent several ebbs 
and flows over this region. The provinces on the Ilelmund and 
about Ghazni were invaded as early ns the caliphate of Moaiya 
(662-680). The arms of Yaqub b. Laith swept over Kabul and 
Arachosia (Al-Rukhaj) about 871, and the people of the latter 
country were forcibly converted. Though the Hindu dynasty 
of Kabul held a part of the valley of Kabul river till the time of 
Mahmud, it is probably to the period just mentioned that we 
must refer the permanent Mahommedan occupation of Ghazni. 
Indeed, the building of the fort and city is ascribed by a Mahom¬ 
medan historian to Amr b. Laith, the brother and successor 
of Yakub (d. 901), though the facts already stated discredit 
this. In the latter part of the 9th century the family of the 
Samanid, sprung from Samarkand, reigned in splendour at 
Bokhara. Alptagin, originally a Turkish slave, and high in the 
service of the dynasty, about the middle of the loth centuiy, 
losing the favour of the court, wrested Ghazni from its chief 
(who is styled Abu Bakr Lawik, wali of Ghazni), and established 
himself there. His government was recognized from Bokhara, 
and held till his death. In 977 another Turk slave, Sabuktagin, 
who had married the daughter of his master Alptagin, obtained 
rule in Ghazni. He made himself lord of nearly all the present 
territory of Afghanistan and of the Punjab. In 997 Mahmud, 
son of Sabuktagin, succeeded to the government, and with his 
name Ghazni and the Ghaznevid dynasty have become perpetu¬ 
ally associated. Issuing forth year after year from that capitol, 
Mahmud {q.v.) carried fully seventeen expeditions of devastation 
through northern India and Gujarat, as well ns others to the 
iwrth and west. From % borders of Kurdistan to Samarkand, 
from the Caspian to the Ganges, his authority was acknowledged. 
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The wealth bright back t 3 Ghazni was enormous, and con- 
temporuiy ihistormns give glcwing descriptions of the maggniii- 
cence of the capital, ae well a* of the conqueror’s munificent 
support of literature, Mahmud died in 1030,, and some fourteen 
kin^s of his house came after him ; hut though there was some 
revival of importance under Ibrahim (1059-1099-), the empire 
never reached anything like the sanre splendour and power. 
I t was overshadowed by the Seljuks of Persia, and by the rising 
rivalry of Ghor {g.v.), the hostility of which it had repeatedly 
provoked. Bahcam Shah ,(1118-1152) put to death Kutbuddin, 
one of the princes of Ghor, called king of the Jibal or Hill country, 
who had withdrawn to Ghazni. This prince’s brother, Saifuddin 
Suri, came to take vengeance, and drove out Bahram. But 
the latter re^pturing the place (1149) paraded Saifuddin and his 
vizier ignominiou^ly about the city, and then hanged them on tlie 
bridge. Ala-udthn of Ghor, younger brother of the two islain 
prioees, then gathered a great host, and came agoiitst Bahram, 
who met him on the Helmimd. The Ghuri prince, after rqicaled 
victories, stunned Ghazni, and gave it over to fire and sword. 
'J’be dead kings of the house of Malinmd, except the conqueror 
him,self :and two otliers, were tom from their graves and burnt, 
whilst the bodies of the princes of Ghor were solemnly dis¬ 
interred and carried to the distant tombs of their ancestors. 
It seems certain that Gluizni never recovered the ^pierulour ,tlmt 
perished tlion (11-52). Ala-uddin, who from this deed became 
known in history as Jahan-sos (BrMamonde), returned to Ghor, 
and Bahram reoccupuid Ghazni; he-died in 1157. In the time 
of hi^son Khusru Shall, Ghazni was taken by the Turkish tribes 
called Ghuzz (generally believed to have teen what are now 
called Turkomans). The king fled to Lahore, and the dynasty 
ended with his son. In 1173 the Ghuzz were expelled by 
Ghiyasuddin sultM of Ghor (nephew of Ala-uddin Jahansozi 
who made Giiazni over to his brother Muizuddin. This famous 
prince, whom the laterliistorinns call Mahomraed Ghori, shortly 
afterwards (1174-1175) invaded India, taking Multan and 
Gcbh, This was the first of many successive inroads on western 
and northern India, in one of which ladiure was wrested from 
Khusru Malik, tire lost of Mahmud’s house, who died a captive 
in the hills of Glior. In 1192 Prithvi Rai or Pithora (as the 
Moslem writers call him), the Chauhan king of Ajmere, being 
defeated and slain near Thanewar, the whole country from tlie 
Himalaya to Ajmere tecame subject to the Ghori king of Ghazni. 
On the death of his brother Ghiyasuddin, with whose power he 
had been con.stantly associated, and of whose conquests he had 
teen the chief instrument, Muizuddin became sole soivereign 
over Ghor and Ghazni, and the latter place was then again for a 
brief period the seat of an empire nearly as extensive as that of 
Mahmud the son of Sabuktagin, Muizuddin crossed the Indus 
once more to put down a rebellion of the Khokhars in the Punjab, 
and on his way back was murdered by a tend of them, or, as 
some say, by ooe of the Mulahidah or Assassins. The slave 
lieutenants of Muizuddin carried on the conquest of India, and 
os the rapidly suceeading events broke their dependence ea:any 
muster, they established at Delhi that monarchy uf 'which, after 
it hud endured through mony dynasties, and -had culminated 
with the Mogul house of Buber, -the shadow perished lin 11^57. 
The death of Muizuddin was followed by struggle and anwreby, 
ending for a time in the annexation of Ghazni to the empire of 
Khwazizm by Mahomraed Shah, who conferred it on his famous 
son, Jektluddin, and Ghazni tecame the headquartm «f the 
latter. After Jenghiz Khan bad-extinguished the-power-of hn 
family-in Turkestan, Jelaluddin defeated the array sent ^^atnst 
-him by the Mongol at Parwon, north of Kabul, Jenghiz then 
advanced and drove Jelaluddin across the Indus, after whichhe 
sent Ogdai his son to besiege Ghazni. Henceiorward Ghazni is 
much lesB prominent in -Asiatic history. It continusd subject 
to the Moi^ols, sometimes tt> the house of Hnlagu in Benia, 
and Borastames to that of Jagatai -in Turkestam. In 1326, 
after -a battle between Amir Hosain, the .viceroy -of the fonmer 
house in Kborasan, and Tarmoshirin, the reaping khan of 
Jagatai, the fonner encered Ghazni and once more sufajected it 
to devastation, and this time the tomb of Mahmud to desecration. 


Ibn Batuta (z. 133s) says the greater part of the chy totb in 
ruins, and only a small part continued to be a town. Timur 
seems never to have visited Ghazni, but we find him in 1401 
bestowing the govemmeot of Kabul, Kandahar, -and Ghazni on 
Pir Mahommed, the son of his son '^hcngir. In the end of the 
century it was still in the -hands of -a descendant of Timur, Hhigh 
Beg Mirza, who was king of Kabul and Ghazni. The iUustrious 
nephew of this prince, Baber, got peaceful possession 'of fxrth 
cities in 1504, and has Icft'notes on both in his own inimitable 
Memoirs. His account of Ghazni indicates bow far it had now 
fallen. “ It is,” he says, “ but a poor mean place, and I liave 
always wondered how its princes, who possessed also Hindustan 
and Khorasan, could have chosen such a wretched -country 
for the seat of their government, in preference to Kborasan.” 
(He commends tlie fruit of its gardens, which still -ooirtribute 
largely to the markets of Kabul. Ghazni remeined in the hsmds 
of Baber’s descendants, roigning at Drihi and Agra, tiH the 
invasion -of Madir Shah (1758), and tecame after Nadir’s death 
a part of the new kinpdoin of the Aff^ians under Ahmad Shah 
Ifurani. We know of but two modem trav^ers who have 
recorded visits to the place previous to the war of -1839. George 
Forster passed as a disguised traveller with a qafifci in 1783. 
“ Its slender existence,” he says, “ is now mamtained by some 
Hindu families, who support a small traffic, and supply the 
wants of the few Mahommedan residents.” Vigne vsited it in 
1836, -having reached it from Multan with a caravan of Ixihani 
merchants, travelling by the 'Gomal pass. The historical name 
of Ghazni was brought Imck from the dead, as it were, by the 
news of its capture by the British army under .Sir John Keane, 
23rd July 1839. The siege artillery had been loft -bffiiind at 
Kandahar ; escalade was judged impracticable ; but the project 
of the commanding engineer, t'aptain George Thom.son, for blow¬ 
ing in the Kabul gale with powder in bags, was adopted, «nd 
carried out successfully, at the cost'af ;i83 killed and-wciiinded. 
Two years and a half later the Afghan outbreak against -the 
British occupation found Ghazni garrisoned by a Bengal regiment 
of sepoys, but -nrilher repaired nor provisioned. They heW iwut 
under great hardships from the i6ffi of December 1841 to the 
6th of March 1842, when they surrendered. In the autumn of 
the same year General Nott, advancing from Kandahar upon 
Kabul, reoocupied Ghazni, dcstroj’od the defences -of the castle 
and p^ of the town, and carried a-way the famous gates of 
Somnath (q.v.). 

GflBE (Hindostani ghi), a kind of clarified butter made in 
the East The-best is prepared from butter of the milk of cows, 
the less esteemed from ^that of -buffaloes. The butter is melted 
over a slow fire,.and .set aside to cool; the thick, opaque, whitish, 
and more fluid portion, or ghee, representing the greater bulk 
of the butter, is then removed. The less liquid residue, mixed 
with ground-salt oil, is sold as an inferior kind of ghee. It may 
teidbtained also by boiling butter over a dear fire, skimmn^ it 
the while, and, when all the water has evaporated, straining 
it -through n cloth. Ghee which -is rancid or tainted, m b often 
that'of the ladim bazaars, is said to be rendered sweet by boiling 
with leaves of tbe Moringa pterygosperma or horae-nMHsh tree, 
in India ghee is oneiof the commonest artides-of diet, and indeed 
enters into the-composition of-everything eaten by the Brahmans. 
It is also extensively used in Indian religious ceremonies, teing 
offered as a sacrifice to idols, -which are at times bathed in it. 
Sanskrit treatBes tm thenupeutics -describe ghee as cooling, 
emollient and .stomachic, as capable of increasing the mental 
powers, -and -of improving the voice and porsentd appearance, 
and as useful in -eye-disi^es, t^panitis, painfnl (tyspepsia, 
wounds, Ulcecs and other ofiKtions. (Did ghee -is -in special 
repute- among the Hindus as -a medicinal agent, and its efficacy 
u an exftmol application is believed by ttem to increase wiffi 
its age. Ghee more (than ten years old, the pwSna of 
Sanrimtiinateria medicos, has a strong odour and the colour of 
lac. Some specmteiu which have 'been much longer preserved— 
and ” dlatified butter a hundred yw.s old is often haand of ”— 
teve -an earthy look, and one -quite dry and hard, -and nearly 
iiuxiarouB. Medicated ghee » made by wanning ordfauuy -gfaea 
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■to remove contained wnleXj melting, after the addition of a 
-little turmeric juice, in a metaT-puin at a gentle heat, and then 
boiling witli the prepared drugs till all moisture is .expelled, and 
straining through a cloth. 

GHBEL, or Oeel, a towp of Belgium, about 30 m. E. of j 
Antwerp and in the same province. Pop. (1904) 14,087. It is 
remarkable on account of the colony of in.sanc persons which 
has .existed there for many centuries. The legend reads tliat in 
the year 6 do Dymphna, an Irish printess, was executed here by 
her father, and in consequence of certain miracles she had 
effected she was canonized and made the patron saint of the 
insane. The old Gothic church is dedicated to her, and in the 
choir is a shrine, enclosing her relics, witli fine panel paintings 
representing incidents in her life by, probably, a contemporary 
of Mamling. The colony of the insane is established in the 
farms and houses round the little place within a circumference 
of 30 m. and is said to have existed since the 13th century. 
This area is divided into .four sections, each having a doctor aqd 
a superintendent attached to it. The Ghecl system is regarded 
as the most humane method of dealing with the insane who have 
no homicidal tendencies, as it keeps up as long as possible their 
interest in life. 

GHENT (Plem. GenI, Fr. Gand), the capital of East Flanders, 
Belgium, at the junction of the Scheldt and the Eys (Ley). 
Pop. (1880) 131,431, .(1904) 162,482. The oity is divided by 
the rivers (including the small streams Lieve and Moere) and by 
canals, some navigable, into numerous islands connected by 
over 200 bridges of various sorts. Within the limits of the town, 
•which is 6 m. in circumference, are many gardens, meadows 
and ipromenades; and, though its characteristic lanes are 
gloomy and narrow, there are also broad new streets and fine 
quiiys and docks. The most conspicuous building ,in the city 
is the cathedral of St Bavon ‘ (Sint Baafs), the rich mtoior of 
which contrasts strongly with its somewhat heavy exterior. Ite 
crypt dates from 94'!, the choir'from 1274-1300, tiie Late Gothic 
choir chapels from the isth century,, and the nave and tnmsept 
from IS 33 - 1 S 54 - Among the treasures of tlw church is the 
famous “ Wwship of the Lamb ” by Hubert and Jan van 
Eyck. Of the original 12 panels, taken to France during the 
Revolutionary Wars, orlly 4 are now here, 6 being in the Berlin 
museum and 2 in that of Brussels. Among the other 35 
ohunihes.may be mentioned that>of St Nicholas, an 'Early Gothic 
building, the oldest church in date Of foundation in Ghent, and 
that of St Michael, completed in 1480, with an unfinished'tower. 
In the centre Of the city stands the unfinished Belfry'(.Z?e(?ro/), 
a square tower some 300 ft. high, built .1183-U339. It .has a 
cast-iron steeple (restored in J854), on the top.of which,is a gold 
dragon which, .according to tradition, was brought from Con¬ 
stantinople eitheriby the Varangians or by the .emperor Baldwin 
after the Latin conquest. Clo.se to it is the former Cloth-'hall, 
a iGodtic building of 1325, The hotel-de-vUle consists of two 
distinct pmits. The .northern facade, a magnificent example of 
(Flamboyant Gothic, was erected • between 1518 and 11533, 
restored in 2829 and again some fifty years later. The eastern 
facade overlooking the market-place was built in 1595-1628, 
in the Renaissance style, witii three tiers of columns. It contains 
aWaable colkctfon of archives, from the 113th century onwards. 
On the left bank'm the I.ys is the Oudehurg (s’Gravenstein, 
Chateau des Contes), the former castle of the first counts of 
Flanders, dating from n8o and now .restored. The chateau of 
the (later counts, in which the emperor Charles V. was bom, 
is .commemorated oiily in the name of a street, the Cours des 
Piinoos. 

To the north of the Oudehurg, on .the other side of the I.ys, is 
the Mwch6 du Vendredi, the principsil square of the city. This 
WHS the .centre of the life of tiie medieval dty, the setne of all 
great public functions, such as the homage of the burghers to 

> Bavo, or AJJowin (c. 589-c. 653), patron saint oi Glient, was 
a nobleman converted by St Amandus, the apo.stle of Flanders. 
He lived first as an anchorite in the forest of Mendonk, and after¬ 
wards in fhe.Bionairtery founded with his assistance by Amandus at 
Qhnit. 


the counts, and of the auto-da*fes* under the f^ime. 

In it stands a bronze statue of Jacob van ArtevelueH:y .l3«vjgne- 
guyo, erected in 186#. At a corner of the square is a rswurlwhle 
cannon, known as DulU G«rte‘(Mad Meg), 19 ft. long aitd^tx it* 
in circumference. It is ornamented witli the arms oi PWip 
the Good, duke of liurguitdy, and must have been cast betweq^ 
1419 and 1467. On the Scheldt, near the Place Laurent, is tits 
Geerard-duivelsteen (chdteau of Gerard the Devil), a t3th--oentury 
tower formerly belonging to one of tlie patrician families, now 
re.stored and used as tlie office of the provincial records. Of 
modern buildings may be mentioned the University (1826), 
the Palais de Justice (1844), and the new theatre (1848), all 
designed by Roelandt, and the Institut des Sciences (1890) by 
A. Pauli. In tlie park on tlie site of Uie citadel erected by 
Charles V. are some ruins of the ancient .abliey of St Bavon wd 
of a izthicentury octagonal chapel dedicated to St Macharius. 
In tlie park is also situated the Museum of Fine Arts., completed 
in 1902. 

One of the most interesting institutions of Ghent is the great 
Bdguinogc (Begynhof) which, originally ctslablished in i 234 
by the Bruges gate, was transferred in 1874 to the suburb of 
St Amandsborg. It constitutes a little town of itsolf, surrounded 
by walls and a moat, and contains numerous small houses, 18 
convents and a church. It is occupied by some 700 Beguincs, 
womon devoted to good works (sec Beuuines). Near the station 
is a second B^uinage wilb 400 inmates. Jn addition 'to these 
there wete in-Uhent in 1901 fifty religious houses of various orders. 

As a manufacturing centre Ghent, though not so conspisSOous 
as it was in tlie middle ages, is of considerable importance. 
The main industries arc cotton-spinning, flax-spinning, cotton- 
printing, tanning and sugar refining; in addition to which 
there ate iron and copper foundries, machine building works, 
breweries and factories of soap, paper, tobacco,.&c. As a .trading 
centre the city is even more important. K’has direct ccmmunica- 
■tinn witii the sea by a ship-canal, greatly .enlarged and deepened 
since 1895, which connects the Grand Basin, stretching along the 
north side of tlic city, with a spacious harbour .excavated at 
Terncuzen on the Scheldt, 2ii m. to the north, thus making 
Ghent prncUcally a sea-purt; while a second canal, from the 
Lys, connects the city via Bruges with 0 .stiende. 

Among the educational e.stalilishments is the State University, 
founded by King William 1 . of llic Netherlands in i8i6. With 
it are connerled .a suliool of engineering, a soliool of arts and 
industries and tlie 'famous library (about 300,000 printed 
volumes and 2000 MSS.) lormerly belonging to tlie ci^. In 
addition there are training schools for teachers, an epiacopal 
seminaiy, a conservatoire and an art academy with a fine 
collection of pictures mainly taken from the religious houses d the 
city on tlieir suppression in 1795. The oldest Belgian newspaper, 
tlie Cagel van Gml, was founded here in 1667. 

History.—The history of the city is closely aasociated with 
that of the countsliip of Flanders (g.c.), of which.it was the seat. 
It is mentioned so early as the 7th'Century and in 668 Baldwin 
of the Iron Arm, first count of (Handers, who had been entrusted 
by Charles the Bald with the defence of the northern marches, 
built a castle .here against the Nonnans raiding up the Scheldt. 
This was captured in 949 by thC'emperor Otto I. and was.occupied 
by an imperial hurgrave .for some fifty years, after which it -was 
retaken by the oounte of Flanders. Under their pcotecticn, 
and favoured by 'its .site, the city rapidly grew in wealth and 
population, the zenith of its ipower and prosperity iheing woc^d 
between the 13th and a 5th centuries, when it -was the emporium 
of'the (trade of Germany and the Low CouRtries, the centre of a 
great cloth industry,, and could put some so,000 umsd citizens 
into the field. The wealth of the burghere during this period 
was equalled by their turbulent spirit of 'independence ; feuds 
were frequent,—against the rival city 'of Bruges, against the 
counts, or, within the city itself, between the plebeian crafts and 
.the patrician governing class. Of those Twiags the most notobte 
was that, in the earlier half of the t4th century, against , Louis 
d* Cr6cy, count of Flanders, under the leadership ,oi Jacob van 
Arteveldei(4.t'.). ' 
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The cariies<jfl»rter to thi cifizens of Ghent was that granted 
by Count J’hfljp of Flanders between 1169 and 1191. It did little 
more than, ansoige for the administration offjustice by nominated 
jurats (jtcabini) under the count’s bailli. Far more compre¬ 
hensive was the second charter, granted by Philip’s widow 
Mathilda, after his death on crusade in 1191, as the price paid for 
tte faithfulness of the city to her cause. The magistrates of the 
city were still nominated scabini (fixed at thirteen), but their 
duties and rights were strictly defined and the liberties of the 
citizens safe-guarded ; the city, moreover, received the right to 
fortify itself and even individuals within it to fortify their houses. 
'This charter was confirmed and extended by Count Baldwin VIIl. 
when he took over the city from Mathilda, an important new 
provision being that general rules for the government of the city 
were only to be made by arrangement between the count or his 
officials and the" common council of the citizens. The burghers 
thus attained to a very considerable measure of self-government. 
A charter of 1212 of Count Ferdinand (of Portugal) and his wife 
Johanna introduced a modified system of election for the seabini ; 
a further charter (1228) fixed the executive at 39 members, 
including scabini and members of the commune, and ordained 
that the bailli of the count and his servimtes, like the podestas 
of Italian cities, were not to be natives of Ghent. 

Thus far the constitution of the city had been wholly aristo¬ 
cratic ; in the 13th century the patricians .seem to have been 
united into a gild (Commans-gulde) from whose members the 
magistrates were cho.sen. By the 14th century, however, the 
derflbcratic craft gilds, notably that of the weavers, had asserted 
themselves; the citizens were divided for civic and military 
purposes into three classes ; the rich (i.e. those living on capital), 
the weavers and the members of the 52 other gilds. In the 
civic executive, as it existed to the time of Charles V., the deans 
of the two lower classes sat with the scabini and councillors. 

The constitution ariH liberties of the city, which survived its 
incorporation in Burgundy, were lost for a time as a result of the 
unsuccessful rising against Duke Philip the Good (1450). The 
citizens, however, retained their turbulent spirit. After the 
death of Mary of Burgundy, who had resided in the city, they 
forced her husband, the archduke Maximilian, to conclude the 
treaty of Arras (1482). 'They were less fortunate in their opposi¬ 
tion to Maximilian’s son, the emperor Charles V. In 1539 they 
refused, on the plea of their privileges, to contribute to a general 
tax laid on Flanders, and when Charles’s sister Mary, the governess 
of the Netherlands, seized some merchants os bail for the pay¬ 
ment, they retaliated by driving out the nobles and the adherents 
of Charles’s government. The appearance of Charles himself, 
however, with an overwhelming force quelled the disturbance; 
the ringleaders were executed, and all the property and privileges 
of the city were confiscated. In addition, a fine of 150,000 golden 
gulden was levied on the city, and used to build the “ Spanish 
Otadel ” on the site of what is now the public park. 

In the long struggle of the Netherlands against Spain, Ghent 
took a conspicuous part^ and it was here that, on the 8th of 
November 1576, was signed the instrument, known as the 
Pacification of Ghent, which established the league against 
Spanish tyranny. In 1584, however, the city had to surrender 
on onerous terms to the prince of Parma. 

The horrors of war and of religious persecution, and the conse¬ 
quent emigration or expulsion of its inhabitants, had wrecked the 
prosperity of Ghent, the recovery of which was made impossible 
by the closing of the Scheldt. The city was captured by the 
French in 1698, 1708 imd 1745. After 1714 it formed part of 
the Austrian Netherlands, and in 1794 became the capital of the 
French department of the Scheldt. In 1814 it was incorporated 
in the kingdom of the United Netherlands, and it was here that 
Louis XVIII, of France took refuge during the Hundred Days. 
Here too was signed (December 24, 1814) the treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States of America. After 
1815 Ghent was for a time the centre of Catholic opposition to 
Dutch rule, as it is now that of the Flemish movement in Belgium. 
During the 19th centuiy its prosperity rapidly increased. In 1866- 
1867, however, a serious outbreak of cholera again threatened 


it with ruin; but improved" sanijation, the provision of a supply 
of pure water and the demolition of a mass of houses unfit for 
habitation soon effected a radical cure. 

See L. A. WamkOnig, Flandrische Stoats- und Recbtsgesehickte bis 
C30S (3 vols., Tubingen, 1835-1842]^ and Gucldorf, Hist, it Gand, 
translated Irom Wamkdnig, with corrections and additions (Brussels, 
1840) ; F. de Potter, Gent van den oudsten tijd tot heden (6 vols., 
Ghent, 1883-1891) ; Van Duyso, Gand monumental et pittoresgue 
(Brussels, j886) ; do Vlaminck, Les Origines de la ville de Gand 
(Brussels, i8qi) ; Annalef Condenses, cd. G. Funck-Brentano 
(Paris, i8qj) ; Vuylsteke, Oorhondenlioek der stad Gent (Ghent, 
1900, &c.) ; Karl Hegel, Stddte und Gilden (Leipzig, iSgi), vol. ii. 

■ t 75 , where further authorities are cited. For a comprehensive 

ibliography, including monographs and published docurnents, .see 
Ulys.se Chevalier, Repertoire des sources hist. Topo-bibtiogr,, s.v. 
“ Gand." 

GHETTO, formerly the street or quarter of a city in which Jews 
were compelled to live, enclosed by walls and gates which were 
locked each night. The term is now used loosely of any locality 
in a city nr country where Jews congregate. The derivation of 
the word is doubtful. In documents of the iith century the Jew- 
quarters in Venice and Salerno are styled “ Judaea ” or “ Juda- 
caria.” At Capua in 1375 there was a place called San Nicolo 
ad Judaicam, and later elsewhere a quarter San Martino ad 
Judaicam. Hence it has been suggested Judaicam became 
Italian Giudeica and thence beaimc corrupted into ghetto. 
Another theory traces it to “ gietto,” the common foundry at 
Venice near which was the first Jews’ quarters of that city. 
More probably the word is an abbreviation of Italian borghetto 
diminutive of borgo a “ borough.” 

The earliest regular ghettos were e.stablished in Italy in the 
11th century, though Prague is said to have had one in the 
previous century. The ghetto at Rome was instituted by Paul 
IV. in 1556, It lay between the Via del Pianto and Ponte del 
Quattro Capi, and comprised a few narrow and filthy streets. 
It lay so low that it was yearly flooded by the 'Tiber. The Jews 
had to sue annually for permi.ssion to live there, and paid a yearly 
tax for the privilege, "rhis formality and tax survived till 1850. 
During three centuries there were constant changes in the op¬ 
pressive regulations imposed upon the Jews by the popes. In 
1814 Pius VII. allowed a few Jews to live outside the ghetto, and 
in 1847 Pius IX. decided to destroy the gates and walls, but 
public opinion hindered him from carrying out his plans. In 
1870 the Jews petitioned Pius IX. to abolish the ghetto ; but it 
was to Victor Emmanuel that this reform was finally due. The 
walls remained until 1885. 

During the middle ages the Jews were forbidden to leave the 
ghetto after sunset when the gates were locked, and they were 
also imprisoned on Sundays and all Christian holy days. Where 
the ghetto was too small for the carrying on of their trades, a site 
beyond its wall was granted them as a market, e.g. the Jewish 
Tanielmarkt at Prague. Within their ghettos the Jews were 
left much to their own devices, and the more important ghettos, 
such as that at Prague, formed cities within cities, having their 
own town halls and civic officials, hospitals, schools and rabbinical 
courts. Fires were common in ghettos and, owing to the 
narrowness of the streets, generally very destructive, especially 
as from fear of plunder the Jews themselves closed their gates 
on such occasions and refused assistance. On the 14th of June 
1711 a fire, the largest ever known in Germany, destroyed 
within twenty-four hours the ghetto at Frankfort-on-Main. 
Other notable ghetto fires are that of Bari in 1030 and Nikols- 
burg in 1719. The Jews were frequently expelled from their 
ghettos, the most notable expulsions being those of Vienna 
(1670) and Prague (1744-1745). This latter exile was during 
the war of the Austrian Succession, when Maria Theresa, on the 
ground that “they were fallen into disgrace,” ordered Jews to 
leave Bohemia. The empress was, however, induced by the 
protests of the powers, especially of England and Holland, to 
revoke the decree. Meantime the Jews, ignorant of the revoca¬ 
tion, petitioned to be allowed to return in payment of a yearly 
tax. This tax the ^hemian Jews paid until 1846, The must 
important ghettos were those at Venice, Frankfort, Prague and 
Trieste. By the middle of the 19th century the ghetto system 
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was moribund, and with the disappearance of the ghetto at Rome 
in 1870 it became obsolete. 

See D. Philipson, Old European Jewries (Philadelphia, 1804) ; 
Israel Abrahams, Jewish Lite in the Middle Ages (i8q0) ; S. Kahn, 
article " Ghetto " ui JewiJfi Encyclopedia, v. O52. 

OHIBERTI, LORENZO (1378-1455), Italian sculptor, was born 
at Florence in 1378. He learned the trade of a goldsmith under 
his father Ugoccione, commonly calle^ Cione, and his stepfather 
Bartoluccio ; but the goldsmith’s art at that time included all 
varieties of plastic arts, and required from those who devoted 
themselves to its higher branches a general and profound know¬ 
ledge of design and colouring. In the early stage of his artistic 
career Ghiberti was best known as a painter in fresco, and when 
Florence was visited by the plague he repaired to Rimini, where 
he executed a highly prized fresco in the palace of the sovereign 
Pandolfo Malatesta. He was recalled from Rimini to his native 
city by the urgent entreaties of his stepfather Bartoluccio, who 
informed him that a competition was to be opened for designs 
of a second bronze gate in the baptistery, and that he would do 
wisely to return to Florence and take part in this great artistic 
contest. The subject for the artists was the sacrifice of Isaac ; 
and the competitors were required to observe in their work a 
certain conformity to the first bronze gate of the baptistery, 
executed by Andrea Pisano about 100 years previously. Of 
the six designs presented by different Italian artists, those of 
Donatello, Brunelleschi and Ghiberti were pronounced the best, 
and of the three Brunelleschi’s and Ghiberti’s superior to the 
third, and of such equal merit that the thirty-four judges with 
whom the decision was left entrusted the execution of the work 
to the joint labour of the two friends. Brunelleschi, however, 
withdrew from the contest. The first of his two bronze gates for 
the baptistery occupied Ghiberti twenty years. 

Ghiberti brought to his task a deep religious feeling and the 
.striving after a high poetical ideal which are not to he found in 
the works of Donatello, though in power of characterization the 
second sculptor often stands above the first. Like Donatello, 
he seized every opportunity of studying the remains of ancient 
art: but he sought and found purer models for imitation 
than Donatello, through his excavations and studies in 
Rome, had been able to secure. The council of Florence, 
which met during the most active period of Ghiberti’s arti.stic 
career, not only secured him the patronage of the pontiff, who 
took part in the council, but enabled him, through the important 
connexions which he then formed with the Greek prelates and 
magnates assembled in Florence, to obtain from many quarters 
of the Byzantine empire the precious memorials of old Greek art, 
which he studied with untiring zeal. The unbounded admira¬ 
tion called forth by Ghiberti’s first bronze gate led to his receiv¬ 
ing from the chiefs of the Florentine gilds the order for the 
second, of which the subjects were likewise taken from the Old 
Testament. The Florentines gazed with especial pride on these 
magnificent creations, which must still have shone with all the 
brightness of their original gilding when, a century later, Michel¬ 
angelo pronounced them worthy to be the gates of paradise. 
Next to the gates of the baptistery Ghiberti’s chief works still in 
existence are his three statues of St John the Baptist, St Matthew 
and St Stephen, ex( mted for the church of Or San Michele. 
In the bas-relief of the coffin of St 21 enobius, in the Florence 
cathedral, Ghiberti put forth much of his peculiar talent, and 
though he, did not, as is commonly stated, execute entirely 
the painted glass windows in that edifice, he furnished several 
of the designs, and did the same service for a painted glass 
window in the church of Or San Michele. He died at the age 
of 77. 

We are better acquainted with Ghiberti’s theories of art than 
with those of most of his contemporaries, for he left behind him 
a convnentary, in which, besides his notices of art, he gives much 
insight into his own personal character and views. Every page 
attests the religious spirit in which he lived and worked. Not 
only does he aim at faithfully reflecting Christian truths in his 
creations, he regards the old Greek statues with a kindred feeling, 
as setting forth the highest intellectual and moral attributes of 
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human nature. He appears 
for money. 

Benvenuto Cellini^ criticism on Ghiberti that in his ^nations 
of plastic art he was more successful in small than in large figuzeg, 
and that he always exhibited in his works the peculiar excellenoeg 
of the goldsmith's quite as much as those of the sculptor’.s art, 
is after all no valid censure, for it merely affirms that GhilKirU 
faithfully complied with the peculiar conditions of the task im¬ 
posed upon bins. More frequent have been the discu.ssions as 
to the part played by perspective in his representations of 
natural scenery. These acquired a fresh importance since the 
discovery of the data, from which it appeared that I’aolo Uccello, 
who had commonly been regarded as the first great master of 
perspective, worked for several years in the studio or workshop 
of Ghiberti, so that it became difficult to determine to what 
extent Uccello’s successful innovations in perspective were due to 
Ghiberti’s teaching. 

Cicognara's criticism on Ghiberti, m Ins History of Sculpture, ho-s 
supplied the chid materials for the illustrative text ot Lasinio's 
senes of engravings of the three bronze gates ol the baptistery. 
They con.sisl ol plates in folio, and were published at Florence by 
Bardi m 1821. Still more vivid rcjiresentations are the repro¬ 
ductions on a very large scale by the jiliotographic establishment of 
Alinari, Both C. C. i’erkins, m his Iltslory of Tuscan Sciilplare 
{1864), and A. F. Rio, iii his Art chrHien (1801-1867), have treated 
Ghiberti's works with much fulness, and in a spirit of sound .apprecia 
tion. See also the chapter expre.ssly tlevoted to the history of the 
competition for the baptistery gates in Hans Semper,Xtoim/eflo (1887); 
the articles by Adolf Rosemberg in Dohme'a Kunsl and Kiinstler 
des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1877); l,eader Scott, GkiherU and Ihitmtclln 
(i882h 111 the Sammlung ausgewdkller IHngraphien Vasari, e<l. 

Carl Frey, vol, iti. (1886), is given Ghiberti's commentary on art. 

GHICA, Ghika or Ghyka, a family which played a great 
part in the modern development of Rumania, many of its 
members being princes of Moldavia and Walachia. According 
to Rumanian historians the Ghicas were of very humble origin, 
and came from Kiupru in Albania. 

1. George or Gheorghc (c. 1600-16(14), the founder of the 
family, is said to have been a playmate of another Albanian 
known in history as Kiipruli Aga, the famous vizier, who re¬ 
cognized George while he was selling melons in the streets of 
Constantinople, and heliTcd him on to high positions. George 
became prince of Moldavia in 1658 and prince of Walachia in 
1659-1660. He moved the capita! from Tirgovishtea to 
Bucharest. From him are derived the numerous branches of 
the family wliicii became so conspicuous in the history of 
Moldavia and Walachia. 

2. The Walachian brunch starts afresh from the great ban 
Demetrius or Dumitru Ghica (1718-1803), who was twice 
married and had fourteen children (see Rumania : History). 
One of these, Gregory (Grigoric), prince of Walachia 1822-1828, 
starts a new era of civilization, by breaking with the traditions 
of the Phanariol (Greek) period and assisting in the development 
of a truly national Rumanian literature. His brother. Prince 
Alexander Ghica, appointed jointly by Turkey and Russia 
(1834-1842) as hospodar of Walachia, died in 1862. Under him 
the so-called rcglement organique had been promulgated ; an 
attempt was made to codify the laws in conformity with the 
institutions of the country and to secure better administration 
of justice. Prince Demetrius Ghica, who died as president of 
the Rumanian senate in 1897, was the son of the M'alachian 
prince Gregory. 

3. Another Gregory Ghica,prince of Moldavia from 1775 to 1777, 
paid with his life for the opposition he offered when the Turks 
ceded the province of Bukovina to Austria. 

4. Michael (Michail) (1794-1850) was the father of Pilena 
(1827-1888), a well-known novelist, who wrote under the name 
of Dora d’Istria. Brought up, as was customary at the time, 
under Greek influences, she showed premature intelligence and 
literary power. She continued her education in Germany and 
married a Russian prince, Koltsov Mazalskiy, in 1849, but the 
marriage was an unhappy one, and in 1855 she left St Petersburg 
for Florence, where she died in 1888. In that city she developed 
hef literary talent and puMfched a number of works characterized 
by lightness of touch and brilliance of description, such as 
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rtifrtnagf dt^Dante, La Vie mmasliqtte dans les 

eeltsrs (1844), La Suisse allemande, &c. One of her 

w'lrfia iWM elevoted to the hirtoTy of her own family, Gli 
yfltoMti w» iRoupttnia; Storia dei Prindpi Gkika nei secoli 
XI'H’-XIX (Plorence, 1873). Her sister was Sophia, Countess 
d 4 l«ai>ke. 

Soatlat Ghica (1750-1802) was twice prince of Walachia. 
Hk grandson John (loan) Ghica (1817-1897), a lifelong friend 
of T^key, was educated in Bucharest and in the West, and 
Studied engineering and mathematics in Paris from 1837 101840; 
returning to Moldavia he was involved in the conspiracy of 
1841, which was intended to bring about the union of Waladiia 
and Moldavia under one native prince (Michael Sturdza). The 
conspiracy failed and John Ghica became a lecturer on mathe¬ 
matics at the igiiversity which was founded by Prince Sturdza 
in Jassy. In 1848 he joined the party of revolution and in the 
name of a provisional government then established in Bucharest 
went to Constantinople to approach the Turki.sh government. 
Whilst there he was appointed Bey of Samos (1853-1859), 
where be extirpated piracy, rampant in that island. In 1859 
after the union of Moldavia and Walachia had been effected 
Prince Cuza induced John Ghica to return. He was the first 
prime minister under Prince (afterwards King) Charles of Hohen- 
zollern. His restless nature made him join the anti-dyna.stic 
movement of 1870-1871. In 1881 Iw was apiwinted Rumanian 
minister in London and retained this office until 1S89. He died 
on the 7th of May 1897 in Gherghani. Besides his political 
dist!!iction John Ghica earned a literary reputation by his 
“ Letters to Alexandri ” (2nd edition, 1887), his lifelong friend, 
written from London and describing the ancient state of 
Rumanian society, fast fading away. He was also the author of 
Amintiri diu pribtpr, “ Recollections of Exile in 1848 ” (Bucluir- 
est, 1890) and of Convorbiri Economiee, discussions on economic 
question.s (Burharc.st, 1866-1873). He was the first to advocate 
the establishment of national industry and commerce, and also, to 
a certain extent, principles of “ exclusive dealing.” (M. (;.) 

OHILZAI, a large and widespread Afghan tribe, who extend 
from Kalat-i-Ghilzai on the .S, to the Kabul river on the 
N., and from the Gul Koh range on the W. to the Indian border 
on the E., in many places overflowing these boundaries. The 
popular theory of the origin of the Ghilzais traces them to the 
Turkish tribe of Kilji, once occupying districts bordering the 
upper course of the Syr Darya (Jaxartes), and affirms that 
they were brought into Afghanistan by the Turk Sabuktagin 
in the loth century. However that may tje, tlie Ghilzai clans 
now rank collectively as second to none in strengtli of military 
and oonimorcial enterprise. They are a fine, msudy race of 
perale, and it is from some of their most influential clans 
(Sulintan Khel, Na.sir Khel, Kharotis, &c.) that the main lx)dy 
of povindah merchants is derived. 

OniRLANDAJO, DOHEMICO (1449-1494), Florentine, painter. 
His full name is given ns Domenico di Tommaso Curradi di 
Doflo Bigordi; it appears therefore that his father’s surname 
•was Curradi, and hw grandfather’s Bigordi. Tlie painter is 
generally termed Domenico Bigordi, but some authors give him, 
and apparently with reason, the paternal surname Curradi. 
Ohirlandajo (garland-maker) was only a nickname, coming to 
Domenico from the employment of his father (or else of his 
earliest instructor), who was renowned for fashioning the metallic 
garlands worn by Florentine damsels ; he was not, however, 
M some have said, the inventor of them. Tommaso was by 
vocation a jeweller on the Ponte Vecchio, or perhaps a broker. 
Domenico, the eldest of eight diildren, was at first apprenticed 
to a jeweller or goldsmith, probably enough his own father; 
in his shop he was continually ngaking portraits of the passers-by, 
and it was thought expedient to place him with Alessio Baldo- 
vinetti to study painting and mosaic. His youthful years were, 
however, entirely undistinguished, and at the age of thirty-one 
he had not a fixed abode of his own. This is remarkable, as 
munediatefy afterwards, from 1480 onwards to his death at a 
comparatively early age in X494i he became the most proficient 
painter of his time, inoessandy employed, and condensing into 


that brief period of fourteen y^ais fully as large an amount of 
excellent work as any other artist that could be named; indeed, 
we should properly say eleven years, for nothing of lus is known 
of a later date than 1491. 

In 1480 Ohirlandajo painted a “ St Jerome ” and other frescoes 
in the church of Ognissanti, Florence, and a life-sized “Last 
Supper ’' in its refectory, noticeable for individual action nnij 
expression. From 1481 to 1485 he was employed upon frescoes in 
the Sala dell’ Orologio in*the Palazzo Vecchio; he painted the 
apotheosis of St Zenobius, a work beyond the size of life, with 
much architectural framework, figures of Roman heroes and 
other detail, striking in perspective and structural propriety. 
While still occupied here, he was summoned to Rome by Pope 
Sixtus IV’. to paint in Uie Sixtinc chapel; he went thither in 
1483. In the Sixtine he executed, probably before 1484, a 
fresco which has few rivals in that series, “ Christ calling Peter 
and Andrew to their Apostlcship,”—a work which, though 
Bomewliat deficient in colour, has greatness of method and much 
excellence of finish. The land.scape background, in especial, 
is very superior to anything to be found in the works, which had 
no doubt been zealously studied by Ghirlandajo, of Masaccio 
and others in the Brancocci chapel. He also did some other 
works in Rome, now perished. Before 1485 he had likewise 
produced hLs frescoes in the chapel of S. Fina, in the Tuscan 
town of S. Gimignano, remarkaUe for grandeur and grace,— 
two pictures of Fina, dying and dead, with some accessory work. 
Sebastian Mainardi assisted him in these productions in Rome 
and in S. Gimignano ; and Ghirlandajo was so well pleased with 
liis co-operation that he gave him his sister in marriage. 

He now returned to Florence, and undertook in the church 
of the 'I’rinita, and afterwards in S. Maria Novella, the works 
which have set the seal on his celebrity. The frescoes in the 
.Sassetti chapel of S. Trmita are six subjects from tlie life of St 
Francis, along with some classical accessories, dated 1485. 
Three of the principal incidents arc ' St Francis obtaining from 
Pope Honoriiis the approval of the Rule.s of liis Order ” ; his 
“ Death and Obsequies,” and the Resuscitation, by the inter¬ 
position of the beatified saint, of a child of tlie Spini family, 
who had licen killed by falling out of a window. In the first work 
is a portrait of Lorenzo de’ Medici; and in the third the painter’s 
own likeness, which he introduced also into one of tlie pictures 
in S. Maria Novella, and in the “ Adoration of the Magi ” in the 
hospital of the Innocenti. The altar-pi; ce oi the Sa.ssetti chapel, 
the “ Adoration of the Shepherds," is now in the Florentine 
Academy. Immediately after disposing of this commission, 
Ghirlandajo was asked to renew the frcsco.s in the choir of S. 
Maria Novella. This choir formed the chapel of the Ricci family, 
but the Toriiabuoni and Tornaquinci families, then much more 
opulent than the Ricci, undertook the cost of the restoration, 
under conditions, as to preserving the arms of the Ricci, which 
gave rise in the end to some amusing incidents of litigation. The 
frescoes, in the execution of which Domenico had manj^ assistants, 
are in four courses along the three walls,—the leading subjects 
being the lives of the Madonna and of the Baptist. Besides their 
(general richness and dignity of art, these works are particularly 
interesting as containing many historical portraits—a method 
of treatment in which Ghirlon^jo was pre-eminently skilled. 

There are no less diM twenty-one portraits of the Tomabuoni 
and Tornaquinci families; in the subject of the “Angel appearing 
to 2 ^charias,” those of Politian, Marsilio Ficino and others; 
in the “ Salutation of Anna and Elizabeth,” th*e beautiful 
Ginevra de’ Benci ; in the “ Expulsion of Joachim from the 
Temple,” Mainardi and Baldovinetti (or the latter figure may 
perhaps be Ghirlandajo’s father). The Ricci chapel was reopened 
and conraleted in 1490; the altar-piece, now removed from the 
chapel, was probably executed with the assistance of Domenico’s 
brothers, David and Benedetto, painters of ordinary c^ibre ; 
the painted window was from Domenico’s own desi^. Other 
.distinguished works from his bond are an altar-piece m tempera 
of the “Virgin adored by Sts Zenobius, Justus and others,” 
painted for the church of St Justus, but now in the Uffizi gallery, 
a remarkable masterpiece ; “ Christ in glory with Romuald and 
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other Saints,” in the Badia c 4 Volterra; the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” in the church of the Innocenti (already mentioned), 
perhaps his finest panel-picture (1488); and the “Visitation,” 
m the Louvre, hearing the latest ascertained date (1491) of all 
his works. Ghirlandajfi did not often attempt the nude; one 
of his pictures of this character, “ Vulcan and his Assistants 
forging Thunderbolts,” was painted for lo Spedaletto, but (like 
several others specified by Vasari^ it exists no longer. Two 
portnuts by him are in the National Gallery, London. The 
mosaics which he produced date'before 1491 ; one, of especial 
celebrity, is the “ Annunciation,” on a portal of the cathedral 
of Florence. 

In general artistic attainment Ghirlandajo may fairly be 
regarded as exceeding all his precursors or competitors ; though 
the names of a few, particularly Giotto, Masaccio, Lippo Lippi 
and Botticelli, stand higher for originating power. His scheme 
of composition is grand and decorous; his chiaroscuro excellent, 
and especially his perspectives, which he would design on a vcr\' 
elaborate scale by the eye alone ; his colour is more open to 
criticism, hut this remark applies much less to the frescoes than 
the tempera-pictures, which are sometimes too broadly and 
crudely bright. He worked in these two methods alone—never 
in oils; and his frescoes are what the Italians term “ buon 
fresco,” witliout any finishing in tempera. A certain hardness 
of outline, not unlike the character of bronze sculpture, may 
attest his early training in metal work. He first introduced 
into Florentine art that mixture of the sacred and the profane 
which had already been practised in Siena. His types in figures 
of Christ, the Virgin and angels arc not of the highest order ; and 
a defect of drawing, which has been often pointed out, is the 
meagreness of his hands and feet. It was one of his maxims that 
“painting is designing.” Ghirlandajo was an insatiate worker, 
and expressed a wish that he had the entire circuit of the walls 
of Florence to paint upon. He told his shop-assistants not to 
refuse any commission that might offer, were it even for a lady’s 
petticoat-panniers: if they would not execute such work, he 
would. Not that he was in any way grasping or sordid in money- 
matters, as is proved by the anecdote of the readiness with which 
he gave up a bonus upon the stipulated price of the Ricci eliapcl 
frescoes, offered by the wealthy Tornabuoni in the first instance, 
but afterwards begrudged. Vasari says that Ghirlandajo was 
the first to abandon in great part the use of gilding in his pictures, 
representing by genuine painting any objects supposed to be 
gilded ; yet this does not hold good without some considerable 
exceptions—the high lights of the landscape, for instance, in 
the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” now in the Florence Academy, 
being put in in gold. Many drawings and sketches by this 
painter are in the Uffizi g-allcry, remarkable for vigour of outline. 
One of the great glories of Ghirlandajo is that he gave some 
early art-education to Michelangelo, who cannot, however, have 
remained with him long. F. Granacci was another of his pupils. 

Thb renowned artist died of pestilential fever on the nth of 
January 1494, and was buried in S. Maria Novella. He had 
been twice married, and left six children, three of them being 
sons. He had a long and honourable line of descendants, which 
came to a close in the 17th century, when the last members of 
the race entered mo lasteries. It is probable that Domenico died 
poor; he appears to have been gentle, honourable and con¬ 
scientious, as well as energetically diligent. 

The biography of Ghirlandajo is carelully worked out in Crowe 
and Cavaltasellc’s book. A recent German work on the subject is 
tliat of Ernst Steinmann (1897). See also Codex Escurialeneis, eiii 
Skittenhuck aus der IVerksta/i Domenico Ghirlcmdaios (texts and 
plates), by Chr. Hulson, Adolf Michaelis and Hermann Egger in tlie 
Bondersekrifun des osierr. archdol. JnstitrUs tn Wten (2 vols., 190O}, 
and cf, T. Ashby in Classical Quarterly (April 1909). (W. M. K.) 

GHIRLANDAjrO. RIDOLFO (1483-1560), son of Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, Florentine painter, was bom on the 14th of February 
1483, and, being less than eleven years old when his father died, 
was .brought up by his uncle David. To this second-rate artist 
he owed less in the way of professional training than to Granacci, 
Piero di Cosimo and perhaps Cosimo Rosselli. It has been said 
that Ridolio studied also under Fra Bartolommeo, but this is 


not clearly ascertained. He was certainly or* of the earliest 
students of the f^ous cartoons of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo. HiS» works between the dates 1504 and 1508 
show a marked influence from Fra Jiartolommeo and Raptiael, 
with the latter of whom he was on terms of familiar friendship ; 
hence he progressed in selection of form and in the modelling 
and relief of his figures. Raphael, on reaching Rome in 1508, 
wished Ridolfo to join liim ; but the Florentme painter was of a 
particularly home-keeping humour, and he neglected the oppor¬ 
tunity. He soon rose to the head of the Florentine oil-painters 
of his time ; and, like his father, accepted all sorts of conunissions, 
of whatever kind. He was prominent in tlie execution of vast 
scenic canvases for various public occasions, such as the wedding 
of Ciiuliaiio de’ Medici, and the entry of Leo X. into Florence 
in 1515. In his prime he was honest and conscientious us an 
artist; but from about 1527 he declined, having already accumu¬ 
lated a hand.some property, more than suffici'int lor maintaining 
in affluence nis large family of fifteen children, and his works 
became comparatively mannered and self-repieating. His sons 
traded in France and m Ferrara ; he himself took a part in com¬ 
mercial affairs, and began paying some attention to mosaic work, 
but it seems that, after completing one mo.saic, the “Annuncia 
lion ” over the door of the Aunun/.iata, patience failed him loi 
continuing such minute labours. In his old age Ridolfo was 
greatly disabled by gout. He apipears to liavc been of a kindly, 
easy-going character, much regarded by his friends and patrons. 

The following are some of his leading works, the great majority 
of them being oil-pictures ;— 

" Christ and the Manes on the road to Calvary,'' uow in the Palazzo 
Antmori, Florence, an e.irly example, witli i'lRiires ol hall Iile-size 
.^n “ Anminwalion ■' m the Abbey ol Mnnloli\eto near Florenee, 
1 ,ffmnrdesr|ttP in .style In 1504, the " Coronation of the Virgin,'' 
now in the Ijiuvre A “ Nativity," very carelully exetuled, uow 111 
the Hermitage, St Petersburg, and ascribed 111 the ealalogue to 
Granacci A " Predclla," m tlie oratory of the Higallo, fdoience, five 
piini'ls, representing the Nativity and other sulijects, rliartiiiiigK 
finished In 1.^14, on the reihng of the ehapx'I of Sf lieriurd in the 
Palazzo Puhbli'co, Florence-, a fre.sro of Hie " Trinity," witfi hrarls ol 
the twelve apostles and oilier acr.e.s.sorie.s, and the " Annuncialioii " . 
also lire " Assum])tion of the Virgin, who bestows her girdle on St 
’Thomas,” in the ehoii loft ol Pralo catlu-dral I'owards the same 
date, a picture showing his highest .skill, rejilcte with expression, 
vigorous life, and firm accomphsliod pirtorial method, now m the 
gallery of the Hflizi, " HI Zonobius resuscitating a child " ; also the 
translation of the remains ol the same Saint The “ Viigm and 
variolas ■ amts,” at H. Pier Maggiore, Pi.sfoja In 1521, the “ Pietfi,” 
at S. Agostino, Colie di Valdelsa, life-sized. Towards i,‘i2i‘), the 
" Assunijiiion,” now in the Berlin Museum, contniniiig the pauitor's 
own portrait An excellent portrait ol " Cosimo de' Medici ” (the 
Great) ill youth, la 154.1, a serie.s ol tre,scoes in the inonastery ol 
the Augeli. In the National Gallery, london, hs “ The Procession 
to Calmry " A great number of altar-pieces were executed by 
Gliirlaiulajo, with the assi.stance of his favourite inipil, currently 
named Michele di Ridolfo Another of his piiints was Mariano 
da Peseia. (W. M.U) 

GHOR, or Ghur, an ancient kingdom of Afghanistan. The 
name of Ghor was in the, middle ages, and indeed locally still is, 
applied to the highlands cast of Herat, extending eastward 
to the upper Helinund valley, or nearly so. Ghur ts the soutlicrn 
portion of tliat great peninsula of strong mountain countri' 
which forms tlie western part of modern Alghanistan. The 
northern portion of the penmsula was in the middle ages com¬ 
prehended under the names of Gharjisldn (on the west), and 
Juxjand (on the east), whilst the basin of the Herat ri\ er, and all 
south of it, constituted Ghor, The name as now used does not 
include the valley of the Herat river; on the south the limit 
seems to be the declivity of the liigher mountains dominating 
the descent to the lower Helmund, and the road from Faruh 
to Kandahar. It is in Ghor that rise all those affluents of the 
closed basin of Seistan, the Hari-rud, the F'arah-rud, the Khasli- 
rud, besides other considerable streams joining the Helmund 
above Girishk. 

Ghor is mentioned in the Shahnama of Firdousi (a.d. 1010), 
and in the Arab geographers of that time, though tliesc latter 
fail in details almost as much as we moderns, thus indicating how 
liftle accessible the couiiby has liecn through all ages. 1 bn 
Haukal’s map of Khorasan (c. 976) shows Jibdl-al-Chur, the 
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hill-country of IGhor,” as a orcle ring-fenced with mountams. 
His brief description speaks of it as a land fruitful in crops, 
cattle and flocks, inhabited by infidels, except a few who passed 
for Mahommedans, and indicates that, like other pagan countries 
surrounded by Moslem populations, it was regarded as a store 
of slaves for the faithful. The boundary of Ghor in a.sccnding 
the valley of the Hari-rud was six and a half ea.sy marches from 
Herat, at Chist, two marches above Obeh. 

ITie chief part of the present population of Ghor are Taimanis, 
belonging to the class of nomad or semi-nomad clans called 
AimSk, intermingled with Zuris and Tajiks. 

The people and princes of Ghor first become known to us in 
connexion with the Ghaznevid dynasty, and the early medieval 
histories of Ghor and Ghazni are so intertwined that little need 
be added on that subject to what will be found under Ghazni 
(g.v,). What we read of Ghor shows it as a country of lofty 
mountains and fruitful valleys, and of numerous strongholds 
held by a variety of hill-chieftains ruling warlike clans whose 
habits were rife with feuds and turbulence,-—indeed, in character 
strongly resembling the tribes of modern Afghanistan, though 
there seems no good reason to believe that they were of Afghan 
race. It is probable that they were of old Persian blood, like 
the older of tho.se tribes which still occupy the country. It is 
possibly a corroboration of this that, in the 14th century, when 
one of the Ghori kings, of the Kurt dynasty reigning in Herat, 
had taken to himself some of the insignia of independent 
sover^jgnty, an incensed Mongol prince is said to have reviled 
him as “an insolent Tajik." Sabuktagin of Ghazni, and his 
famous son Mahmud, repeatedly invaded the mountain country 
which so nearly adjoined their capital, subduing its chiefs for 
the moment, and exacting tribute ; but when the immediate 
pressure was withdrawn, the yoke was thrown off and the tribute 
withheld. In lojo Mt^a'ud, the son of Malmiud, being then 
governor of Khorasan, made a systematic invasion of Ghor from 
the side of Herat, laying siege to its strongholds one after the 
other, and subduing the country more effectually than ever 
before. About a century later one of the princely families of 
Ghor, deriving the appellation of Shansabi, or Shansabaniah, 
from a certain ancestor Shansab, of local fame, and of alleged 
descent from Zohak, acquired predominance in all the country, 
and at the time mentioned Malik Tzzurtdin al Hosain of this 
family came to be recognized as lord of Ghor. He was known 
afterwards as “ the Father of Kings,” from the further honour to 
which several of his seven sons rose. Three of these were—(i) 
Amir Kutbuddin Mahommed, called the lord of the Jibal or 
mountains ; (2) Sultan Saifuddin Suri, for a brief period master 
of Ghazni,—both of whom were put to death by Bahram the 
Ghaznevid; and (3) Sultan Alauddin Jahansoz, who wreaked 
such terrible vengeance upon Ghazni. Alauddin began the con¬ 
quests which were afterwards immensely extended both in India 
and in the west by his nephews Ghiyasuddin Mahommed b. Sam 
and Mahommed Ghori (Muizuddin b. Sam or Shahabuddin b. 
Sam), and for a brief period during their rule it was boasted, 
with no great exaggeration, that the public prayer was read in 
the name of the Ghori from the extremity of India to the borders 
of Babylonia, and from the Oxus to the Straits of Ormus. After 
the death of Mahommed Ghori, Mahmud the son of Ghiyasuddin 
was proclaimed sovereign (1200) throughout the territories of 
Ghor, Ghazni and Hindustan. But the Indian dominion, from 
his uncle’s death, became entirely independent, and his actual 
authority was confined to Ghor, Seistan and Herat. The whole 
kingdom fell to pieces before the power of Mahommed Shah 
of Khwarizm and his son Jelaluddin (e. 1214-1215), a power in 
its turn to be speedily shattered by the Mongol flood. 

Besides the thrones of Ghor and Ghazni, the Shansabaniah 
family, in the person of Fakhruddin, the eldest of the seven sons 
of Malik Tzzuddin, founded a kingdom in the Oxus basin, having 
its seat at Bamian (?.».), which endured for two or three genera¬ 
tions, till extinguished by the power of Khwarizm (1214). And 
the great Mussulman empire of Delhi was based on the conqueste 
of Muizuddin the Ghorian, carried out and consolidated by his 
Turki freedmen, Kutbuddin Aibak and his successors. The 


princes of Ghor experienced, about the middle of the 13th 
century, a revival of power, which endured for 140 years. This 
later dynasty bore the name of Kurt or K 4 rt. The first of 
historical prominence was Malik Shamsuddin Kurt, descended 
by his mother from the great king QbiyAsuddin Ghori, whilst his 
other grandfather was that prince’s favourite minister. In 1245 
Shamsuddin held the lordship of Ghor in some kind of alliance 
with, or subordination to, the Mongols, who had not yet defini¬ 
tively established themselves in Persia ; and in 1248 he received 
from the Great Khan Mangu an investiture of all the provinces 
from Merv to the Indus, including by name Sijistan (or Seistan), 
Kabul, Tirah (adjoining the Khyber pass), and Afghanistan 
(a very early occurrence of this name), which he. ruled from Herat. 
He stood well with Hulagu, and for a long time with his son 
Abaka, but at last incurred the latter’s jealousy, and was poisoned 
when on a visit to the court at Tabriz (1276). His son Ruknuddin 
Kurt was, however, invested with the government of Khorasan 
(1278), but after some years, mistrusting his Tatar suzerains, 
he withdrew into Ghor, and abode in his strong fortress of Kaissar 
till his death there in 1305. The family held on through a 
succession of eight kings in all, sometimes submissive to the 
Mongol, sometimes aiming at independence, sometimes for a 
series of prosperous years adding to the strength and splendour of 
Herat, and sometimes sorely buffeted by the hosts of mastcrless 
Tatar brigands that tore Khorasan and Persia in the decline 
of the dynasties of Hulagu and Jagatai. It is possible that 
the Kurts might have established a lasting Tajik kingdom at 
Herat, but in the time of the last of the dynasty, Gliiyasuddin 
Pir-’Ali, Tatardom, reorganized and re-embodied in the person 
of Timur, came against Herat, and carried away the king and 
the treasures of his dynasty (1,380). A revolt and massacre 
of his garrison provoked Timur’s vengeance ; he put the captive 
king to death, came against the city a second time, and showed 
it no mercy (1383). Ghor has since been obscure in history. 

The capital of the kingdom of Ghor, when its princes were 
rising to dominion in the 12th century, was Firoz Koh, where 
a city and fortress were founded by Saifuddin Suri. The exact 
position of Firoz Koh is difficult to determine, unless it be 
represented by the ruins of one or other of the ancient cities 
in the upper Murghab valley, the habitat of the Firoz Kohi 
section of the Chahar Aimfik, which were visited by the sur¬ 
veyors of the Rus.so-Afghan boundary delimitation of 1884-1885. 
Extensive ruins were also found at Taiwara on one of the main 
affluents of the Farah Rud, where walls and terraces still existing 
supported the local tradition that this place was the ancient 
capital of Ghor. The valleys of the Taimani tribes though 
narrow are fertile and well cultivated, and there are many 
walled villages and forts about Parjuman and Zami in the south¬ 
eastern districts. The peak of “ Chalap Dalan ” (de.scribed by 
Ferrier as “ one of the highest in the world ”) is the Koh-i-Kaisar, 
which is a trifle over 13,000 ft. in height. All the country now 
known as Ghor was mapped during the progress of the Russo- 
Afghan boundary delimitation. 

Sec the “ Tabakit-i-NAairi,” in the Bihl. Indica, tran.sl. by Raverty; 
Journal asiatique, ser. v. tom. xvii. ; " Ibn Haukal," in J. As. Soc. 
Beng. vol. xxii. ; Ferrier’.s Caravan Journeys ; Hammer’s llkhans, &c. 

GHOST (a word common to the W. Teutonic languages ; 
O.E. geest, Dutch geest, Ger. Geist), in the sense now prevail¬ 
ing, the spirit of a dead person considered as appearing in 
some visible or sensible form to the living (see Apparitions ; 
Psychical Research, “Phantasms of the Dead’’; SpirItualism). 
In the earlier and wider sense of spirit in general, or of the 
principle of life, the word is practically obsolete. The language 
of the Authorized Version of the Bible, however, has preserved 
the phrase “ to give up the ghost,” still sometimes used of dying. 
The Spinl of God, too, the third person of the Trinity, is stUl 
called, not m the technical language of theology only, the ^oly 
Ghost. The adjective “ ghostly ” is still occasionally used for 
“ spiritual ” (cf. the Ger. geisUich) as contrasted with “ bodily,” 
especially in such combinations as “ ghostly counsel,” “ ghostly 
comfort.” We may even speak of a “ ghostly adviser,” though 
not without a touch of affectation; on the other hand, tiie phrase 
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“ ghostly man ” for a clergyman "(cf. the Ger. GeislUcher) is 
an archaism the use of which could only be justified by poetic 
licence, as in Tennyson’s Elaine (1094). The word “ ghost,” 
from the shadowy and unsubstantial quality attributed to the 
apparitions of the dearf, h#s come also to be commonly used 
to emphasize the want of force or substance generally, in such 
phrases as “ not the ghost of a chance,” “ not the ghost of an 
idea.” It is also applied to those literary and artistic “ hacks ” 
who are paid to do work for which others get the credit. 

GHOST DANCE, an American-Ihdian ritual dance, sometimes 
called the Spirit Dance, the dancers wearing a white cloak. It is 
connected with the doctrine of a Messiah, which arose in Nevada 
among the Painte Indians in 1888 and spread to other tribes. A 
young Painte Indian medicine-man,known as Wovoka, and called 
Ja^ Wilson by the whites, proclaimed that he had had a reve¬ 
lation, and that, if this ghost dance and other ceremonies were 
duly performed, the Indians would be rid of the white men. The 
movement led to a sort of craze among the Indian tribes, and in 
1890 it was one of the causes of the Sioux outbreak. 

See J. Mo oney, 1 4th iSeport (18g6) of Bureau of American Ethnology. 

GIACOHETIT, PAOLO (1816-1882), Italian dramatist, born at 
Novi Ligure, was educated in law at Genoa, but at the age of 
twenty had some success with his play Rosilda and then de¬ 
voted himself to the stage. Depressed circumstances made him 
attach himself as author to various touring Italian companies, 
and his output was considerable; moreover, such actors as 
Ristori, Rossi and Salvini made many of these plays great 
successes. Among the best of them were La Donna (1850), 
La Donna in seconde nozze (1851), Giuditta (1857), Sojocle (i860). 
La Morte civile (1880). A collection of his works was published 
at Milan in eight volumes (1859 ct seq.). 

GIAHBELLI (or Giambei.li), FEDERIGO, Italian military 
engineer, was bom at Mantua about the middle of the i6th 
century. Having had some experience as a military engineer 
in Italy, he went to Spain to offer his services to Philip II. His 
proposals were, however, lukewarmly received, and as he could 
obtain from the king no immediate employment, he took up his 
residence at Antwerp, where he soon gained considerable reputa¬ 
tion for his knowledge in various departments of science. He 
is said to have vowed to be revenged for his rebuff at the 
Spanish court; and when Antwerp was besieged by the duke 
of Parma in 1584, he put himself in communication with Queen 
Elizabeth, who, having satisfied herself of his abilities, engaged 
him to aid by his counsels in its defence. His plans for provision¬ 
ing the town were rejected by the senate, but they agreed to a 
modification of his scheme for destroying the famous bridge 
which closed the entrance to the town from the side of the sea, 
by the conversion of two ships of 60 and 70 tons into infernal 
machines. One of these exploded, and, besides destroying 
more than 1000 soldiers, effected a breach in the structure of 
more than 200 ft. in width, by which, but for the hesitation 
of Admiral Jacobzoon, the town might at once have been relieved. 
After the surrender of Antwerp Giambelli went to England, 
where he was engaged for some time in fortifying the river 
Thames; and when the Spanish Armada was attacked by fire¬ 
ships in the Calais roads, the panic which ensued was very 
largely due to the co; viction among the Spaniards that the fire¬ 
ships were infernal machines constructed by Giambelli. He is 
said to have died in London, but the year of his death is unknown. 

See Motley's History of the United Netherlands, vols, i. and ii. 

GIANNdNE, PIETRO (1676-1748), was born at Ischitella, 
in the province of Capitanata, on the 7th of May 1676. Arriving 
in Naples at the age of eighteen, he devoted himself to the study 
of law, but his legal pursuits were much surpassed in important* 
by his literary labours. He devoted twenty years to the composi¬ 
tion of his great work, the Storia civile del regno (H Napoli, 
which was ultimately published in 1723. Here in his account of 
the rise and progress of the Neapolitan laws and government, he 
warmly espoused the side of the civil power in its conflicts with 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. His merit lies in the fact that he 
was the first to deal systematically with the question of Church 
and State, and the position thus taken up by him, and the manner 


in which that position was assume*^, gave rise tr) a lifelong con¬ 
flict between Giannone and the Church; and in spite of his 
retractation in prisdh at Turin, he deserves the palm—as he cer¬ 
tainly endured tlie suffering.s—of a confessor and martyr in the 
cause of what he deemed historical truth. Hooted by the mob 
of Naple.s, and excommunicated by the archbishop’s court, he 
was forced to leave Naples and repair to Vienna. Meanwhile 
the Inquisition had attested after its own fashion the value of 
his history by putting it on the Itidex. At Vienna the favour of 
the emperor Charles VI. and of many leading personages at the 
Austrian court obtained for him a pension and other facilities 
for the prosecution of his historical studies. Of these the most 
important result was 11 Triregno, ossia del regno del cielo, della 
terra, e del papa. On the transfer of the Neapolitan crown to 
Charles of Bourbon, Giannone lost his Austrian, pension and was 
compelled to remove to Venice. There he was at first most 
favourably received. Tlie post of consulting lawyer to the re¬ 
public, in which he might have continued the special work of 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, was offered to him, as well as that of professor 
of public law in Padua ; but he declined both offers. Unhappily 
there arose a suspicion that his views on maritime law were not 
favourable to the pretensions of Venice, and this suspicion, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to dissipate it, together with 
clerical intrigues, led to his expulsion from the state. On the 
23rd of September 1735 he was seized and conveyed to Ferrara. 
After wandering under an assumed name for three months through 
Modena, Milan and Turin, he at last reached Geneva, where he 
enjoyed the friendship of the most distinguished citizeris, and 
was on excellent terms with the great publishing firms. But in 
an evil hour he was induced to visit a Catholic village within 
Sardinian territory in order to hear mass on Easter day, where 
he was kidnapped by tire agents of the Sardinian government, 
conveyed to the castle of Miolans and thence successively trans¬ 
ferred to Ceva and Turin. In the fortreSs of Turin he remained 
immured during the last twelve years of his life, although part 
of his time was spent in composing a defence of the .Sardinian 
interests as opposed to those of the papal court, and he wa.s led to 
sign a retractation of the statements in his history most obnoxious 
to the Vatican (1738). But after his recantation his detention 
was made less .severe and he was allowed many alleviations. He 
died on the 7th of March 1748, in his seventy-second year. 

Giannone’s style as an Italian writer has been pronounced to 
be below a severe classical model; he is often inaccurate as to the 
facts, for he did not always work from original authorities (sec 
A. Manzoni, Storia della colonna infame), and he was sometimes 
guilty of unblushing plagiarism. But his very case and free¬ 
dom have helped to make his volumes more popular than many 
works of greater classical renown. In England the just apprecia¬ 
tion of his labours by Gibbon, and the ample use made of them in 
the later volumes of The Decline and Fall, early secured him his 
rightful place in the estimation of English scholars. 

The story of his life has been rccor^led in the Vita by L. Paiizini, 
which is based on Giannone's unpublished A ulobiografta and printed 
in the Milan edition of the historian's works (1823) ; whilst a more 
complete estimate of his literary and yiolitical importance may be 
formed by the perusal of the collected edition of the works written 
by him in his 'Turin prison, published in Turin in iSjtj- under the 
care of the distinguished statesman I’asquale Stanislao Mancini, 
universally recognized as one of the first authorities in Italy on 
questions relating to the history of his native Naples, and especially 
of the conflicts between the civil power and the Church. Sec also 
R. Mariano, “ Giannone e Vico,” in the Rivista contemporanea 
(1869); G. Ferrari, LoMfsnfediFisfro Gi<i«iio«e (1868). G.Bonacci's 
Saggio sutta Storia civile del Giannone (Florence, 1903) is a bitter 
attack on Giannone, and although the writer's remarks on the 
plagiarisms in the Storia civile are justified, the charge of servility is 
greatly exaggerated. 

GIANNDTRI (Gr. *ApTe/iitrioi-, Lat. Dianium), an island of 
Italy, about 1 .sq. m. in total area, 10 m. S.E. of Giglio and about 
10 m. S. of the promontory of Monte Argentario (see Orbetello). 
The highest point is 305 ft. alxive sea-level. It contains the ruins 
of a large Roman villa, near the Gala Maestra on the E. coast 
of the island. The buildings may be divided into five groups: 
(i)*a large cistern in five d&npartments, each measuring 39 by 
17 ft.; (2) habitations both for the owners and for slaves, and 
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store-nwms ; (3^ baths ; (4)l4bitatioiu for slaves ; (5)1>dvedere. 
The brick'Stainps found b^in in the Flavian and end with the 
Hadrianic period. The villa may have beldiged to the Domitii 
Ahenobarbi, who certainly under riie republic had property 
in the island of l^ium (Giglio) and near Cosa. 

See G. PeHogTini in Notui$ degli tcavi (1900), 6og seq. 

GIANT ( 0 ,£. geant, through Fr. giatU, 0 . Fr. gaiani, jaiant, 
jiant, med. pop. Lat. gagante — cf. Itsil. gigante —by assimilation 
from giganttm, aoc. of Lat. gigas, Gr. y^yat). The idea conveyed 
by the word in classic mythology is that of beings more or less 
manlike, but monstrous in size and strength. Figures like the 
Titans and the Giants whose birth from Heaven and Earth is 
sung by Hesiod in the Theogony, such as can heap up mountains 
to scale the sky and war beside or against the gods, must be 
treated, wilh otl^ like monstrous fibres of the wonder-tales 
of the world, as belonging altogether io the realms of mythology. 
But there also appear in the legends of giants some with historic 
significance. The ancient and commonly repeated explanation 
of the Greek word yfyus, as connected with or derived from 
yriyivr'jt, or “ earth-bom,” is etymologically doubtful, but at 
any rate the idea conveyed by it was familiar to the ancient 
Greeks, that the giants were earth-bom or indigenous races 
(sec Welcker, Gritchische GotterUhre, i, 787). The Bible (the 
English reader must be cautioned that the word giant has 
been there used ambiguously, from the Septuagiiit downwards) 
touches the present matter in so far as it records the traditions 
of the Israelites of fighting in Palestine with tall races of the 
land Ach as the Anakim (Numb. xiii. 33; Deut. ii. 10, iii, ii ; 
i Sam. xvii. 4). When reading in Homer of “ the Cyclopes and 
the wild tribes of the Giants,” or of the adventures of Odysseus 
in the cave of Polyphemus (Horner, Odyss. vii. 206; ix.), we 
seem to come into view of dim traditions, exaggerated through 
the mist of ages, of piy-Hellenic barbarians, godless, cannibal, 
skin-clothed, hurling huge stones in their rude warfare. Giant- 
legends of this class are common in Europe and Asia, where the 
big and stupid giants would seem to have been barbaric tribes 
exaggerated into monsters in the legends of those who dis¬ 
possessed and slew them. In early times it was usual for cities 
to have their legends of giants. Thus London had Gog and 
Magog, whose effigies (14 h. high) still stand in the Guildhall 
(see Gog) ; Antwerp had her Antigonus, 40 ft. high; Douai 
had Gayont, 32 ft. high, and so on. 

Besides the conception of giants as special races distinct 
from mankind, it was a common opinion of the ancients that the 
human race had itself degenerated, the men of prinaval ages 
having been of so far greater stature and strength os to be in 
fact gigantic. This, for example, is received by Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. vii. 16), and it becomes a common doctrine of theologians 
such as Augustine (De ewiiate Dei, xv. 9), lasting on into times 
so modem that it may be found in Cruden’s Concordance. Yet 
so far as can be judged from actual remains, it does not appear 
that giants, in the sense of tribes of altogether superhuman 
stature, ever existed, or that the men of ancient time were 
on the whole taller than those now living. It is now usual 
to apply the word giant not to superhuman beings but merely 
to unusually tall men and women. In every race of mankind 
the great mass of individuals do not depart far from a certain 
mean or average height, while the very tall or very short men 
become less and less numerous as they depart from the mean 
standard, till the utmost divergence is reached in a very few 
giants on the one hand, and a very few dwarfs on the other. At 
both ends of the scale, the body is usually markedly out of the 
ordinary proportions; thus a giant’s head b smaller and a 
dwarf’s head larger than it would be if an average man had 
been magnified or diminished. The principle of the dbtribution 
of individuals of different sizes in a race or nation has been ably 
set forth by Quetelet (Pkysifue sociaU, vol. ii.; Anthropomiirit, 
books iii. iv.). Had thb principle been understood formerly, 
we might have been ^red the pains ot criticizing assertions 
as to giants ao ft. high, or even more, i^pearing among mankind. 
The appearance of an Individual man ao ft. high involves the 
existence of the race he u an extreme member of, whose mean 


stature would be at least 12 to 14 it., which is a height no human 
being has been proved on sufficient evidence to have approadied 
(Anthropom, p. 302). Modern statbticians cannot accept the 
loose conclusion in Buflon (Hist, not., ed. Sonnini, iv. r34) 
that there b no doubt of giants having Been 10,12, and periuipe 
15 ft. high. Confidence is not even to be placed in ancient 
asserted measurements, as where Pliny gives to one Gabbaras, 
an Arabian, the stature of 9 ft. 9 in. (about 9 ft. 54 in. English), 
capping this with the mention of Ifosio and Secundilln, who 
were half a foot higher. ITiat two persons should he described 
as both having thb same extraordinary measure suggests to the 
modern critic the notion of a note jotted down on the philo¬ 
sopher’s tablets, and never tested afterwards. 

Under these circumstances it b worth while to ask how rt b 
that legend and hbtory so abound in mentions ol giants outside 
ail probable dimensions of the human frame. One cause is that, 
when the story-teller b asked the actual stature of the huge 
men who figure in his tales, he is not sparing of hb inches and 
feet. What exaggeration can do in this W'ay may be judged from 
the fact that the Patagonians, whose average height (5 ft. 11 in.) 
is really about that of the Chimside men in Berwickshire, are 
described in Pigafetta's Voyage round the World as so monstrous 
that the Spaniards’ heads hardly reached their wabts. It b 
reasonable to suppose, with Professor Nilsson (Primitive In- 
habitants of Scandinavia, chap, vi.), that in the traditions of 
early Europe tribes of savages may have thus, if really tall, 
expanded into giants, or, if short, dwindled into dwarfs. Another 
cause which is clearly proved to have given rise to giant-myths 
of yet more monstrous type has been the discovery of great 
fossil bones, as of mammoth or mastodon, which were formerly 
supposed to be bones of giants (see Tylor, Early History of 
Mankind, chap. xi.; Primitive Culture, chap. x.). A tooth 
weighing 4} lb and a thigh-bone 17 ft. long having been found 
in New England in 1713 (they were probably mastodon). Dr 
Increase Mather thereupon communicated to the Royal Society 
of London hb theory of the existence of men of prodigious 
stature in the ant^iluvian world (see the Philosophical 
Transaclims, xxiv. 85; D. Wilson, Prehistoric Man, i. 54). 
The giants in the streets of Basel and supporting the arm.s of 
Lucerne appear to have originated from certain fossil bones 
found in 1577, examined by the physician P'elix Plater, and 
pronounced to have belonged to a giant some 16 or 19 ft. high. 
These bones have since been referred to a very different geological 
genus, but Plater’s giant skeleton was accepted early in the 
19th century as a genuine relic of the giants who once inhabited 
the earth. Of giants in real life whose stature has been authentic¬ 
ally recorded Quetelet gives the palm to Frederick the Great's 
Scotch giant, who measured about 8 ft. 3 in. But since his time 
there have been several giants who have equalled or surpassed 
this figure. Patrick Cotier, an Irishman, who died at Clifton, 
Bristol, in 1802, was 8 ft. 7 in. high. The famous “ Irish giant ” 
O’Brien (Charles Byrne), whose skeleton is preserved in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, was 8 ft. 4 in. 
Chang (Chang-woo-goo), who appeared in London in 1865-1866 
and again in 1880, was 8 ft. 2 in. Josef Winkelmaier, an Austrian, 
exhibited in London on the 10th of January 1887, was 8 ft. 9 in.; 
while Elizabeth Lyska, a Russian child of twelve, when shown 
in London in 1869, had already reached 6 ft. 8 in. Machnow, 
a Russian, bom at Charkow, was exhibited in London in his 
twenty-third year in 1905 ; he then stood 9 ft. 3 in., and weighed 
360 lb (25 St. 10 lb). From his wrist to the top of fiis second 
finger he measured 2 ft. (see The Times, loth February 1905). 

The whole subject of giant myths and the now entirely exploded 
theory that mankind has, as for as stature is concerned, degenerated 
since prehistoric times, has been ably dealt with in a volume published 
by Mm. E. Launois and P. Roy, entitled Etudes biologiques sur 
l$s gians (Paris, 1904), See also E. J. Wood, Giants and Dwarfs 
(i*So). , 

GlANTt CAOBBWAy, a promontory of columnar basalt, 
situated on the north coast of county Antrim, Irebmd. It is 
divided by whin-dykes into the Little Causeway, the Middle 
Causeway or “ Honeycomb,” as it b locally termed, and the 
Larger or Grand Causeway. The pillars composing it are 
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close-fitting and for the most part somewhat irregular hexagons, 
made up of articulated portions varying from a few inches to 
some feet in depth, and concave or convex at the upper and 
lower surfaces. In diameter the pillars vary from 15 to 20 in., 
and in height some are ift rmich as 20 ft. The Great Causeway 
is chiefly from 20 to 30, and for a few yards in some places nearly 
40 ft. in breadth, exclusive of outlying broken pieces of rock. 
It is highest at its narrowest part. At about half a down yards 
from the cliff, widening and becoming*lower, it extends outwards 
into a platform, which has a sliglit seaward inclination, hut is 
easy to walk upon, and for nearly 100 yds. is always above 
water. At the di.stance of about 150 yds. from the cliff it turns 
a little to the eastward for 20 or 30 yds., and then sinks into the 
sea. The neighbouring cliffs exhibit in many places columns 
similar to those of the Giant’s Causeway, a considerable exposure 
of them being visible at a distance of 500 to 600 yds. in the bay 
to the east. A group of these columns, from their arrangement, 
have been fancifully named the “ Giant’s Organ.” The most 
remarkable of the cliffs is the. Pleaskin, the upper pillars of 
which have the appearance of a colonnade, and are 60 ft. in 
height; beneath these is a mass of coarse black amygdaloid, 
of the same thickness, underlain by a second range of basaltic 
pillars, from 40 to 50 ft. in height. The view eastward over 
Bengore and towards Fair Head is magnificent. Near the 
Giant's Causeway are the ruins of the castles of Dunseverick and 
Dunluce, situated high above the sea on isolated crags, and the 
.swinging bridge of Carrick-a-Rede, spanning a chasm 80 ft. 
deep, and connecting a rock, which is used as a salmon-fishing 
station, with the mainland. In 1883 an electric railway, 
the first in the United Kingdom, was opened for traffic, connect¬ 
ing the Causeway with Portrush and Bushmills. After a pro¬ 
tracted lawsuit {1897-1898) the Causeway, and certain land in 
the vicinity, were declared to be private property, and a charge 
is made for ad missi on. 

GIANT’S KETTLE, Giant’s Cauldron or Pot-Holk, in 
physical geography, the name applied to cavities or holes which 
appear to have been drilled in the surrounding rocks by eddying 
currents of water bearing stones, gravel and other dotrital 
matter. The sixe varies from a few inches to several feet in 
depth and diameter. The commonest occurrence is in r^ions 
where glaciers exist or have existed ; a famous locality is the 
Gletscher Garten of Lucerne, where there are 32 giant’s kettles, 
the largest being 26 ft. wide and 30 ft. deep; they are also 
common in Germany, Norway and in the United ,State.s. It 
appears that water, produced by the thawing of the ice and 
.snow, forms streams on the surface of the glacier, which, having 
gathered into their courses a certain amount of morainic debris, 
are finally cast down a crevasse as a swirling ca.scadc or moulin. 
The sides of the creva8.sc are abraded, and a vertical shaft is 
formed in the ice. The erosion may be continued into the bed 
of the glacier, and, the ice having left the district, the giant’s 
kettle so form“d i.s .seen as on empty shaft, nr as a pipe filled with 
gravel, sand or boulders. Such cavities and pipes afford valuable 
evidence us to the former extent of glaciers (see J. Geikie, The 
Great Ice Age). Similar holes are met with in river beds at the 
foot of cascades, and under some other circumstances. I'he 
term “pot-hole”’ i’ also sometimes used synonymously with 
“ swallow-hole ” (j.f.). 

GIAOUR (a Turkish adaptation of the Pers. g&wr or gor, 
an infdel), a word used by the Turks to describe all who are 
not Mahommedansl with especial reference to Christians. The 
word, first employed as a term of contempt and reproach, 1^ 
become so general that in most cases no insult is intended in its 
use; similarly, in parts of China, the term “ foreign devil ” 
has become void of offence. A strict analogy to giaour js found 
in the Arabic kaffir, or unbeliever, which is so commonly in use 
as to feave become the proper name of peoples and countries. 

GIB, ADAM (1714-1788), Scottish divine and leader of the 
Antiburgher section of the Scottish Seces.sion Church, was bom 
on tiie 14th of April 1714 in the parish of Muckhart, Perthshire, 
and, on the completion of his literary and theological studies 
at Edinburgh and Perth, was licensed as a preacher in 1740. 


His eldest brother being a prodigal he succeeded 4 o the paternal 
estate, but threw the will into the fire on his brother’s promising 
to reform. In 1741 ne was ordained minister of the large Seces¬ 
sion congregation of Bristo Street, Edinburgh. In 1745 he was 
almost the only minister of Edinburgh who continued to preach 
against rebellion while the troops of Charles Edward were in 
occupation of the town. When in 1747 “ the Associate Synod,” 
by a narrow majority, derided not to give full immediate effect 
to a judgment which had been pa.ssed in the previous year 
against the lawfulness of the “ Burgess Oath,” Gib led the 
protesting minority, who separated tram their brethren and 
formed the Antiburghcr Synod (April 10th) in his own house in 
Edinburgh. It was chiefly under his influence that it was agreed 
by this ecclesiastical body at subsequent meetings *0 summon to 
the bar their “ Burgher ” brethren, and finally* to depose and 
excommunicate them for contumacy. Gib’s action in forming 
the Antiburgher Synod led, after prolonged litigation, to his 
exclusion from the building in Bristo Street where his congrega¬ 
tion had met. In 1765 he made a vigorous and able reply to 
the General A.ssembly of the. Churi'li of Scotland, which had 
stigmatized the Seces-sion as ” threatening the peace of the 
country.” From 1753 till within a short period of his death, 
which took place on the 18th of June 1788, he preached regularly 
in Nicolson Street church, which was constantly filled with an 
audience of two thousand persons. His dogmatic and fearless 
attitude in controversy earned for him the nickname “ Pope 
Gib.” 

Principal publications' Tables for the hour T.vangetiels (1770, 
and witli author’s name, i8oo) ; The Treseitl J ruth, a IHsplay of the 
Seiessimi Tesitmoiiv (2 vols., 1774) ; Vinduiar dtmHnieae (Edin., 
T780). See Chambers's Eminent Stolsmen ; also article Unitkd 
PRKSBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

GIBARA, or Jibaka (once “ Punta del \'arey ” and “ Yarey 
de Gibara”), a north-coast city of Orjpntr Province, Cuba, 
80 m. N.W. of Santiago de Cuba. Pop. (1907) 6170. Itisserved 
by railway to the S.S.W., to Holguin and Cacocum (where it 
connects with the main line between .Santiago and Ilavana), 
and is a port of call for the American Munson Line. It lies on a 
circular harbour, about i m. in diameter, w'hich, though open 
to the N., affords fair shelter. At the entrance to the harbour 
is San Fernando, an old fort (1817), and the city is very quaint 
in appearance. At the back of the city arc three stone-topped 
hills, Silla, Pan and Tubla, reputed to lie those referred to by 
Columbus in his journal of his first voyage. Enclosing the town 
is a stone wall, built by the Spaniards as a defence against attack 
during the rebellion of 1868-1878. Gibara is the port of Holguin. 
It exports cedar, mahogany, tobacco, sugar, tortoise-shell, 
Indian corn, cattle products, coco-nuts and bananas ; and is 
the centre of the banana trade with the United States. Gibara 
ir. an old settlement, but it did not rise above the status of a 
[letty village until after 1817 ; its importance dates from the 
opening of the port to commerce in 1827. 

GIBBON, EDWARD (1737-1794), English historian, was 
descended, he tells us in his autobiography, from a Kentish 
family of considerable antiquity ; among his remoter ancestors 
he reckons the lord high treasurer Fieimes, Lord Say and Sele, 
whom Shakespeare has immortalized in his ffenry VI. His 
grandfather was a man of ability, an enterprising merchant of 
London, one of the commissioners of customs under the 'J'ory 
ministry during the last four years of Queen Anne, and, in the 
judgment of Lord Bolingbroke. as deeply versed in the “ com¬ 
merce and finances of England ” as any man of hi.s tbne. He 
was not always wise, however, either for himself or his country ; 
for he became deeply involved in the South Sea Scheme, in the 
disastrous collapse of which (1720) he lost the ample wealth 
he had amassed. As a director of the company, moreover, he 
was suspected of fraudulent complicity, taken into custody and 
heavily fined j but £10,000 was allowed him out of the wreck 
of hU estate, and with this his skill and enteijirise soon c^- 
structed a second fortune. He died at Putney in i 73 ^> k!*vuig' 
the bulk of his property to his two daughters—nearly disinheriting 
hft only son, the father, of the historian, for having married 
against his wishes. This son (by name Edward) was educated 
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at WeitminBt 4 f I and Cambridge, but never took a degree, 
travelled, became member of parliament, first for Petersfield 
(>734))' then for Southampton (1741), joined the party against 
Sir Robert Walpole, and (as his son confesses, not much to his 
father’s honour) was animated in so doing by “ private revenge ” 
against the supposed “ oppressor ” of his family in the South 
Sm affair. If so, revenge, as usual, was blind; for Walpole 
had sought rather to moderate than to inflame public feeling 
against riie projectors. 

The historian was bom at Putney, Surrey, April sy (Old 
Style), 1737. His mother, Judith Porten, was the daughter 
of a London merchant. He was the eldest of a family of six 
sons and a daughter, and the only one who survived childhood ; 
hb own life in youth hung by so mere a thread as to be again 
and again despaired of. His mother, between domestic cares 
and constant infirmities (which, however, did not prevent an 
occasional plunge into fashionable dissipation in compliance 
with her husband’s wishes), did but little for him. The “ true 
mother of his mind as well as of his health " was a maiden aunt— 
Catherine Porten by name—with respect to whom he expresses 
himself in language of the most grateful remembrance. “ Many 
anxious and solitary days,” says Gibbon, “ did she consume 
with patient trial of every mode of relief and amusement. 
Many wakeful nights did she sit by my bedside in trembling 
expectation that each hour would be my last.” As circumstances 
allowed, she appears to have taught him reading, writing and 
arithmetic—acquisitions made, with so little of remembered pain 
that'“were not the error corrected by analogy,” he says, “ I 
should be tempted to conceive them as innate.” At seven he 
was committed for eighteen months to the care of a private 
tutor, John Kirkby by name, and the author, among other things, 
of a “ philosophical fiction ” entitled the Li/e oj Aulomathes. 
Of Kirkby, from whqpi he learned the rudiments of English 
and Latin grammar, he speaks gratefully, and doubtless truly, 
.so far as he could trust the impressions of childhood. With 
reference to Aulomathes he is much more reserved in his praise, 
denying alike its originality, its depth and its elegance ; but, he 
adds, “ the book is not devoid of entertainment or instruction.” 

In his ninth year (1746), during a “ lucid interval of com¬ 
parative health,” he was sent to a school at Kingston-upon- 
Thames ; but his former infirmities soon returned, and his 
progress, by his own confession, was slow and unsatisfactory. 
“ My timid reserve was astonished by the crowd and tumult of 
the school; the want of strength and activity disqualified me 
for the sports of the play-field. ... By the common methods 
of discipline, at the expense of many tears and some blood, 
I purchased the knowledge of the Latin syntax,” but manifestly, 
in his own opinion, the Arabian Nights, Pope’s Homer, and 
Dryden’s Virgil, eagerly read, had at this period exercised a 
much more powerful influence on his intellectual development 
than Phaedrus and Cornelius Nejws, “ painfully construed and 
darkly understood.” 

In December 1747 his mother died, and he was taken home. 
After a short time his father removed to the “ rustic solitude ” 
of Buriton (Hants), but young Gibbon lived chiefly at the house 
of his maternal grandfather at Putney, where, under the care of 
his devoted aunt, he develop>ed, he tells us, that passionate love 
of reading “ which he would not exchange for all the treasures of 
India,” and where his mind received its most decided stimulus. 
Of 1748 he says, “ This year, the twelfth of my age, I shall note 
as the most propitious to the growth of my intellectual stature.” 
After detailing the circumstances which unlocked for him the 
door of his grandfather’s “ tolerable library,” he says, “ I turned 
over many English pages of poetry and romance, of history and 
travels. Where a title attracted my eye, without fear or awe 
I snatched the volume from the shelf.” In 1749, in his twelfth 
year, he was sent to Westminster, still residing, however, with 
his aunt, who, rendered destitute by her father’s bankruptcy, 
but unwilling to live a life of dependence,.had opened a boarding- 

> The celebrated William Law had been for some time the private 
tutor of this Edward Gibtwn, who is supposed to have bMn the 
original of the rather clever sketch of " Flatus ” in the Serious Colt. 


house for Westminster school. !pere in the course of two years 
(1749-1750), interrupted by danger and debility, he “ painfully 
climbed into the third form ” ; but it was left to his riper age 
to “ acquire the beauties of the Latin and the rudiments of the 
Greek tongue.” The continual attacks of sickness which had 
retarded his progress induced his aunt, by medical advice, to 
take him to Bath; but the mineral waters had no effect. He 
then resided fur a time in the house of a physician at Winchester ; 
the physician did as little’as the mineral waters; and, after a 
further trial of Bath, he once more returned to Putney, and made 
a last futile attempt to study at Westminster. Finally, it was 
concluded that he would never be able to encounter the discipline 
of a school; and casual instructors, at various times and places, 
were provided for him. Meanwhile his indiscriminate appetite 
for reading had begun to fix itself more and more decidedly ujxin 
history; and the list of historical works devoured by him 
during this period of chronic ill-health is simply astonishing. 
It included, besides Heame’s Doctor htsloricus and the successive 
volumes of the Universal History, which was then in course 
of publication, Littlebury’s Herodotus, Spelman’s Xenophon, 
Gordon’s Tacitus, an anonymous translation of Procopius; 
“ many crude lumps of Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, Davila, Machiavel, 
Father Paul, Bower, &c., were hastily gulped. I devoured them 
like so many novels ; and I swallowed with the same voracious 
appetite the descriptions of India and China, of Mexico and 
Pera.” His first introduction to the historic scenes the study of 
which afterwards formed the passion of his life took place in 
i7p, when, while along with his father visiting a friend in 
Wiltshire, he discovered in the library “a common bor>k, the 
continuation of Echard’s Roman History." “ To me the reigns 
of the successors of Constantine were absolutely new ; and I was 
immersed in the passage of the Goths over the Danube, when 
the summons of the dinner bell reluctantly dragged me from my 
intellectual fe^t.” Soon afterwards his fancy kindled with the 
first glimpses into Oriental history, the wild “ barbaric ” charm 
of which he never ceased to feel. Ockley’s book on the Saracens 
“first opened his eyes” to the striking career of Mahomet 
and his hordes; and with his characteristic ardour of literary 
research, after exhausting all that could be learned in English of 
the Arabs and Persians, the Tatars and Turks, he forthwith 
plunged into the French of D’Herbelot, and the Latin of Pocock’s 
version of Abulfaragius, sometimes understanding them, but 
oftener only guessing their meaning. He soon learned to call 
to his aid the subsidiary sciences of geography and chronology, 
and before he was quite capable of reading them had already 
attempted to weigh in his childish balance the competing 
systems of Scaliger and Petavius, of Marsham and Newton. 
At this early period he seems alre^y to have adopted in some 
degree the plan of study he followed in after life and recom¬ 
mended in his Essai sur Vitude —that is, of letting his subject 
rather than his author determine his course, of suspiending the 
perusal of a book to reflect, and to compare the statements with 
those of other authors—so that he often read portions of many 
volumes while mastering one. 

Towards his sbeteenth year he tells us “ nature displayed in his 
favour her mysterious energies,” and all his infirmities suddenly 
vanished. Thenceforward, while never possessing or abusing 
the insolence of health, he could say *' few piersons have been 
more exempt from real or imaginary ills.” HLs unexpected 
recovery revived his father’s hopes for his education, hitherto 
w much neglected if judged by ordinary standards ; \md accord¬ 
ingly in January 1754 he was placed at Esher, Surrey, under the 
CMe of Dr Francis, the well-known translator of Horace. But 
Gibbon’s friends in a few weeks discovered that the new tutor 
preferred the pleasures of London to the instruction of his pupils, 
and in this perplexity decided to send him prematurely to Oxford, 
where he was matriculated as a gentleman commoner of Magdalen 
College, 3rd April 1754. According to his own testimony he 
arrived at the university “with a stock of information which 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which 
a schoolboy might be ashamed.” And indeed his huge wallet 
of scraps stood him in little stead at the trim banquets to which 
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wc was invited at Oxford, awhile Ae wandering habits by which he i gratulation. It had delivered h^pi ^r ever from the “ port and 


ad filled it absolutely unfitted^im to be a guest. He was not 
#ell grounded in any of the elementary branches, which are 
; ;<ksential to university studies and to all success in their prosecu- 
1 $on. It was natural, therefore, that he should dislike the 
ttaiversity, and as natural that the university should dislike 
him. Many of his complaints of the system were certainly just; 
but it may be doubted whether any university system would have 
been profitable to him, considering 1 |is antecedents. He enrp- 
plains especially of his tutors, and in one case with abundant 
reason ; but, by his own confession, they might have recriminated 
with justice, for he indulged in gay society, and kept late hours. 
His observations, however, on the defects of the English univer¬ 
sity system, some of which have only very recently been removed, 
arc acute and well worth pondffring, however little relevant to 
bis own case. He remained at Magdalen about fourteen months. 
“ To the university of Oxford,” he says, “ I acknowledge no 
obligation ; and she will as cheerfully renounce me for a son as 
1 am willing to disclaim her for a mother. I spent fourteen months 
at Magdalen College ; they proved the fourteen months the most 
idle and unprofitable of my whole life.” 

But thus “ idle ” though he may have been as a “ student,” 
he already meditated authorship. In the first long vacation— 
during which he, doubtless with some sarcasm, says that ” his 
taste for hooks began to revive he contemplated a treatise on 
the age of Sesostris, in which (and it was characteristic) his chief 
object was to investigate not so much the events as the probable 
epoch of the reign of that semi-mythical monarch, whom he was 
inclined to regard as having been contemporary with .Solomon. 
“ Unprovided with original learning, unfyrmed in the habits of 
thinking, unskilled in the arts of composition, 1 resolved to write 
a book ” ; but the discovery of his own weakness, he adds, was 
the first symptom of taste. On his first return to Oxford the work 
was " wisely relinquished,” and never afterwards resumed. 
The most memorable incident, however, in Gibbon's stay at 
Oxford was his temporary conversion to the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, The bold criticism of Middleton’s recently 
fi749) published Fret Enquiry into the Miraeulons Powers which 
are supposed to have subsisted in the Christian Church appears to 
have given the first shuck to his Protestantism, not indeed by 
destroying his previous belief that the gift of miraculous powers 
had continued to subsist in the church during the first four or 
five centuries of Christianity, but by convincing him that within 
the same period most of the leading doctrines of popery had been 


prejudice ” of the university, and led him into the kright paths of 
philosophic freedom- That his conversion was sincere at the 
time, that it marked*a real if but a transitory phase of genuine 
religious conviction, we have no reason to doubt, notwithstanding 
the scepticism he has himself expressed, “ To my present 
feelings it ,secms incredible that I should ever believe that I 
l>elicved in transubstantiation,” he indeed declares ; but his 
incredulous astonishment is not unmixed with undoubting pride, 
“ 1 could not blush that my tender mind was entangled in the 
sophistry which had reduced the acute and manly understandings 
of a Chillingworth or a Bayle,” Nor is the sincerity of the 
Catholicism he professed in these boyish davs in anv way dis¬ 
credited by the fact of his subsequent lark of religion. Indeed, 
as one of the acutest and most sympathetic of Ids critics has 
remarked, the deep and settled grudge he has l*trayed towards 
every form of Christian belief, in all the writings of his maturity, 
may he taken as evidence that he had at one time experienced 
in ids own person at least some of the painful workings of a 
positive faith. 

But little time was lost l)y the elder Gibbon in the formation 
of a new plan of education for his son, and in devising some 
method which if possible ntight effect the eure of his ‘* spiritual 
malady.” The result of deliberation, aided by the advice and 
experience of Lord ICliot. was tliat it was almost immediately 
decided to fix Gibbon for some years abroad undin the roof of 
M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister at Lausanne. In as far as 
regards the instructor and guide thus selected, u more forti^ate 
choice could scarcely have been made. From the testimony of 
his pupil, and the still more couclusivc. evidence of his own 
correspondence with the father, I’avilliard scem.s to have, been 
a man of singular good sense, temper and tact. At the outset, 
indeed, there was one considerable obstacle to the free intercourse 
of tutor and pupil; M, Pavilliard appear^ to have known little 
of Engli.sh, and young Gibbon knew practically nothing of French, 
But this difficulty was soon removed by the pupil’s diligence ; 
the very exigencies of his situation were oi service to him in 
calling forth all his powers, and he studied the language with such 
success that at the close of his fi\’e years' exile he declares that he 
“ spontaneously thought ” in French rather than in Knglish, 
and that it had become more familiar to ‘‘ ear, tongue and pen.” 
It is well known that In after years ho had doubts whether he 
should not compose his great work in French ; and it is certain 
that his familiarity with that language, in spite of considerable 


already introduced both in theory and in practice. At this stage | efforts to counteract its effects, tinged his style to the last. 


he was introduced by a friend (Mr Mulesworth) to Bussuct s 
Variations of Protestantism and Exposition of Catholic Doctrine 
(sec Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. xv., note 79). “ These works.” 
says he, ” achieved my conversion, and I surely fell by a noble 
hand.” In bringing about this ” fall,” however, Parsons the 
Jesuit appears to have had a considerable share ; at least Lord 
Sheffield has recorded that on the only occasion on which Gibbon 
talked with him on the subject he imputed the change in his 
religious views principally to that vigorous writer, who, in his 
opinion, had urged all the test arguments in favour of Roman 
Catholicism. But he this as it may, he had no sooner adopted his 
new creed than he. resolved to profess it; “a momentary glow 
of enthusiasm” hi d raised him above all temporal considerations, 
and accordingly, on June 8, 1753, he records that having 
“ privately abjured the heresies ” of his childhood before a Catholic 
priest of the name of Baker, a Jesuit, in London, he announced 
the same to his father in an elaborate controversial epistle which 
his spiritual adviser much approved, and which he himself 
afterwards described to Lord Sheffield as having been “ written 
with all the pomp, the dignity, and .self-satisfaction of a 
martyr.” • 

The elder Gibbon heard with indignant surprise of this act 
of juftenile apostasy, and, indiscreetly giving vent to his wrath, 
precipitated the expulsion of his son from Oxford, a punishment 
which the culprit,in after years at least,found no cause to deplore. 
In hb Memoirs he speaks of the results of his “ childish revolt 
against the religion of his country ” with undisguised self¬ 


Under the judicious regulations of his new tutor a methodical 
course of reading was marked out, and most ardently prosecuted ; 
the pupil’s progress was proportionably rapid. With the 
systematic study of the Latin, and to a slight extent also of the 
Greek classics, lie conjoined that of logic in the prolix system 
of Crousaz ; and he further invigorated his reasoning powers, 
as well as enlarged his knowledge of metaphysics and juris¬ 
prudence, by the, perusal of Locke, Grotius and Montesquieu. 
He also read largely, though somewhat indiscriminately, in 
French literature, and appears to have been particularly struck 
with Pascal’s Provincial Letters, which he tells us he reperused 
almost every year of his subsequent life with new pleasure, and 
which he particularly mentions as having been, along with 
Bleterie’s Life of Julian and Giannone’s History of Naples, a 
book which probably contributed in a special sense to form the 
historian of the Roman empire. The comprehensive scheme 
of study included mathematics also, in which he advanced as 
far as the conic sections in the treatise of L’Hopital. He assures 
us that his tutor did not complain of any inaptitude on the pupil’s 
part, and that the pupil was as happily unconscious of any on 
his own ; but here he broke off. He adds, what is not quite 
clear from one who so frankly acknowledges his limited acquaint¬ 
ance with the science, that he had reason to congratulate himself 
that he knew no more. “ As soon,” he says, “ as I understood 
the principles, I relinquished for ever the pursuit of the nmthe- 
matics ; nor can I lament that I desisted tefore my mind was 
hardened bv the habft of rigid demonstration, so destruettve 
' XL 30 
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of the finer feelings of ^idencc, which must, however, 
determine the iction and opinions of our lives.” 

Under the new influences which were fought to bear on 
him, he in less than two years resumed his Protestantism. “ He 
is willing,” he says, to allow M. Pavilliard a “ handsome share 
in his reconversion,” though he maintains, and no doubt rightly, 
that it was principally due “ to his own solitary reflections.” 
He particularly congratulated himself on having discovered the 
“ philosophical argument ” against transubstantiation, “ that 
the text of Scripture which seems to inculcate the real presence 
is attested only by a single sense—our sight, while the real 
presence itself is disproved by three of our senses—the sight, 
the touch, and the taste.” Before a similar mode of reasoning, 
all the other distinctive articles of the Romish creed “ disappeared 
like a dream ” ; and “ after a full conviction,” on Christmas 
day, 1754, he reteived the sacrament in the church of Lausanne. 
Although, however, he adds that at this point he suspended 
his religious inquiries, ” acquiescing with implicit belief in the 
tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the general consent 
of Catholic.s and Protestants,” his renders will probably do him 
no great injustice if they assume that even then it was rather 
to the negations than to the affirmations of Protestantism that 
he most heartily assented. 

With all his devotion to .study at Lausanne ' (he read ten or 
twelve hours a day), he still found some time for the acquisition 
of some of the lighter accomplishments, such ns riding, dancing, 
drawing, and also for mingling in such society ns the place had 
to oSer. In September 1755 he writes to his aunt: “1 find a 
great many agreeable people here, see them sometimes, and can 
say upon the whole, without vanity, that, though 1 am the 
Englishman here who spends the least money, 1 am he who is 
most generally liked.” Thus his “ studious and sedentary life ” 
passed pleasantly enough, interrupted only at rare intervals 
by boyish excursions «f a day or a week in the neighbourhood, 
and by at least one memorable tour of Switzerland, by Basel, 
Zurich, Lucerne and Bern, made along with Pavilliard in the 
autumn of 1755. The last eighteen months of this residence 
abroad .saw the infusion of two new elements—one of them at 
least of considerable importance—into his life. In 1757 Voltaire 
came to reside at lAusanne; and although he took but little 
notice of the young Englishman of twenty, who eagerly sought 
and easily obtained an introduction, tlw establishment of the 
theatre at Monrepos, where the brilliant versifier himself de¬ 
claimed before select audiences his own productions on the stage, 
had no small influence in fortifying Gibbon’s taste for the 
French theatre, and in at tl»e same time abating that “ idolatry 
for the gigantic genius of Shakespeare which is inculcated from 
our infancy ns the first duty of an Englishman.” In the same 
year—apparently about June—he saw for the first time, and 
forthwith loved, the beautiful, intelligent and accomplished 
Mademoiselle Susan Curchod, daughter of the pasteur of Grassier. 
That the passion which she inspired in him was tender, pure 
and fitted to raise to a higher level a nature which in some 

■ The Journal for 1755 records that during that year, besides 
writing and translating a great deal in Ijitin and French, he had 
read, amongst other works, Cicero's Epitiolat ad fomiliaris, his 
Brutus, all his Orations, his dialogues Dt amicitia and Ds sentcluit, 
Terence (twice), and Pliny's Epistiss. In January 1756 he save; 
" I determined to read over the I-atm authors in order, and read fhis 
year Virgil, Sallust, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Quintus Curtiu.s, Justin, Floras, Plautus, Terence 
and Lucretius. I aiw read and meditated Locke Upon fht Vntitr- 
standing," Again in January I7,ii7 he writes : “ I began to study 
algebra under M. de Traytorrens, went through the elements of 
alfcbra and geometry, and the tlircc first books of the Marquis de 
THfipital's Conic Ssettons. I also read Tibullus, Catullus, Propertius, 
Horace (with Daciar’s and Torrentius’s notes), Vi^l, Ovid’s fyisiUs, 
with Meiiriac'i oommentary, the /f rt amandi and the Elegies; 
likewise the A ugustus and Ttberius of Suetonius, and a Latin trans¬ 
lation of Dion C^us from tlie death of J ulius Caesar to the death of 
Augustus. I also continued my correspondence, begun last year, 
with M. ADamand of Bex, and the Professor Breitinger of Zurich, and 
opened a new one with the Professor Gesner of Gottingen. N.B. — 
l4Mt year and this I read St John's Gospel, with part of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaodia, the Iliad, and Herodotus; but, upon the whole, 1 rather 
neglected my Greek." 


respects was much in ncec^ of such eieyation will be doubted 
l>y none but the hopelessly cynical; and probably there arc 
few readers who can peruse the para^aph in which Gibbon 
” approaches the delicate subject of his early love " without 
discerning in it a pathos much deepen than that of which the 
writer was himself aware. During <he remainder of his residence 
at Lausanne he had good reason to “ indulge his dream of 
felicity ” ; but on his return to England, “ I soon discovered 
that my father would not jjear of this strange alliapce, and that 
without his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After 
a painful struggle 1 yielded to my fate; I sighed as a lover, I 
obeyed as a son ; my wound was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new life.” 

In 1758 he returned with mingled joy and regret to England, 
and was kindly received at horrte. But he found a stepmother 
there ; and this apparition on his father’s hearth at first rather 
appalled him. The cordial and gentle manners of Mrs Gibbon, 
however, and her unremitting cure for his happiness, won him 
from his first prejudices, and gave her a permanent place in his 
e.steem and affection. He seems to have lieen much indulged, 
and to have led a verv pleasant life of it; he pleased himself 
in moderate excursions, frequented the theatre, mingled, though 
not very often, in society ; was .sometimes a little extravagant, 
and sometimes a little dissipated, but never lost the benefits 
of his Lausanne exile ; and easily settled into a sober, discreet, 
calculating Epicurean philosopher, who sought the summutn 
honum of man in temperate, regulated and elevated pleasure. 
The first two years after his return to England he spent princi¬ 
pally at liis father’s country seat at Buriton, in Hampshire, 
only nine months being given to the metropolis. He has left 
an amusing account of his employments in the country, where 
his love of study was at once inflamed by a large and unwonted 
command of books and checked liy the necessary interruptions 
of his otherwise happy domestic life. Alter bre^fast “ he was 
expected,” he says, to spend an hour with Mrs Gibbon; after 
tea his father claimed his conversation; in the midst of an 
interesting work he was often called down to enteruin idle 
vi.sitors; and, worst of all, he was periodically compelled to 
return the well-meant compliments. He mentions that he 
dreaded the ” recurrence of the full moon,” which was the period 
generally selected for the more convenient accomplishment of 
such formidable excursions. 

His father’s library, though large in comparison with that he 
commanded at Lausanne, contained, he says, “ much trash ” ; 
but a gradual process of reconstruction transformed it at length 
into that “ numerous and select ” library which was “ the 
foundation of his works, and the best comfort of his life botli at 
home and abroad.” No sooner had he returned home than he 
began the work of accumulation, and records that, on the 
receipt of his first quarter’s allowance, a large share was appro¬ 
priated to his literary wants. “ He could never forget,” he 
declares, “ the joy with which he exchanged a bank note of 
twentj’ pounds for the twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions,” an Academy which has been well 
characterized (by Sainte-Beuve) as Gibbon’s intellectual father- 
land. It may not be uninteresting here to note the principles 
which guided him both now and afterwards in his literary 
purchases. “ 1 am not conscious,” says he, “ of having ever 
bought a book from a motive of ostentation; every volume, 
before it was deposited on the shelf, was either read or 
sufficiently examined ”; he also mentions that he soon adopted 
the tolerating maxim of the elder Pliny, that no book is ever so 
bad as to be absolutely good for nothing. 

In London he seems to have seen but little select society 
—partly from his father’s taste, “ which had aways preferred 
^he highest and the lowest company,” and partly from his own 
reserve and timidity, increased by his foreign education, which 
had made English habits unfamiliar, and the very language 

’ The affair, however, was not finally broken off till lyfis. Mile 
Curchod soon afterwards became the wife of Necker, tee famous 
financier; and Gibbon and the Neckers frequently afterwards met 
on terms of mutual friendship and esteem. 
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in some degree strange.* And thu^ he was led to draw that 
interesting picture of the literJty recluse among the crowds of 
London ; “ While coaches were ratting through Bond Street, 
I have passed many a solitarj’ evening in my lodging with my 
hooks. My studies wer^ sometimes interrupted with a sigh, 
which T breathed towards iJausanne; and on the approach of 
spring I withdrew without reluctance from the noi.sy and 
extensive scene of crowds without company, and dissipation 
without pleasure.” He renewed foriier acquaintance, however, 
with the “ poet ” Mallet, and through him gained access to 
Lady Hervey’s circle, where a congenial admiration, not to say 
affectation, of French manners and literature made him a 
welcome guest. It ought to be added that in each of the twentv- 
fi\ e yeans of his subsequent acquainUmce with l.ondon “ the 
prospect gradually brightened,” and his social as well as his 
intellectual qualities secured him a wide circle of friends. In 
one respect Mallet gave him good counsel in those early days. 
He advised him to addict himself to an assiduous study of the 
more idiomatic English writers, such as Swift and Addison— 
with a view to unlearn his foreign idiom and recover his half- 
forgotten vernacular—a tusk, however, which be never per¬ 
fectly .accomplished. Much as he admired these writers, Hume 
and Robertson w’ere still greater favourites, as well from their 
subject as for their style. Of his admiration of Hume's style, 
of its nameless grace of simple elegance, he has left us a strong 
expression, when he tells us that it often compelled him to close 
the historian’s s'olumcs with a mixed sensation of delight and 
despair. 

In 1761 Gibbon, at the .age of twenty-four, after many delavs, 
and with many flutterings of hope and fear, gave to the world, 
in I'rench, his maiden publication, an Essai sur VMude dr la 
lilthature, which he had composed two years before. It was 
published partly in compliance with his father's wishes, who 
thought that the proof of some, literary talent might introduce 
him favourably to public notice, and secure the recommendation 
of his friends for some appointment in connexion with the mission 
of the English plenipotentiaries to the congress at Augsburg 
which was at that time in contemplation. But in yielding to 
paternal authority, Gibbon frankly owns that he “ complied, 
like a pious son, with the wish of his own heart.” 

The subject of this youthful effort was suggested, its author 
says, by a refinement of vanity—“ the desire, of justifying and 
praising the object of a favourite pursuit,” namely, the study 
of ancient literature. Partly owing to its being written in 
E'rench, partly to its character, the Essai excited more attention 
abroad than at home. Gibbon has criticized it with the utmost 
frankness, not to say severity ; but, after every abatement, it 
is unquestionably a surprising effort for a mind so young, and 
contains many thoughts which would not have disgraced a 
thinker or a scholar of much m.aturcr age. His account of its 
first reception and subsequent fortunes in England deserves to 
be cited as a curious piece of literary history. “ In England,” 
he says, ” it was received with cold indifference, little read, and 
speedily forgotten. A small impression was slowly dispersed ; 
the bookseller murmured, and the author (had his feelings been 
more exquisite) might have wept over the blunders and baldness 
of the English translation. The publication of my history 
fifteen years aftei vards revived the memory of my first perform¬ 
ance, and the essay was eagerly sought in the shops. But I 
refused the permission which Becket solicited of reprinting it; the 
public curit^ity was imperfectly satisfied by a pirated copy of the 
booksellers of Dublin ; and when a «opy of the original edition 
has been discovered in a sale, the primitive value of hnlf-a-crown 
has risen to the fanciful price of a guinea or thirty shillings.”* 

‘ The Essai, in a good Engli.sh translation, now appears in the 
Missellaneaus lEorAs. Villeraam finds m it “ pen dc vifts, nullc 
originality surtoul, mais une grande passion litterairc, I’amour dcs 
rccherehes savantes et du beau langage." Sainte-Beuve’s criticism is 
almost identical witli Giblxm’s own ; but though ho finds that " la 
lecture on est asset difficile et parfois obscure, la liaison des idfius 
fichappe souvont par trop dc concision et par le desir qu’a cu le jeune 
auteur d’y faire entrer, d7 condenser la plupart dc ses notes,” he adds, . 
“ il y a, chemin iaisant, dcs vues neuves et qui sentent I'historicn.” 


Some time before the publicfttit# of the cssiw, Gibbon had 
entered a new and, one might suppo.se, a vefy uncongenial 
scene of life. In an ^ur of patriotic ardour he bernme (June ta, 
1759) It captain in the Hampshire militia, and for more than 
two years (May 10,1760, to December 23,1762) led a wandering 
life of “military .servitude.” Hampshire, Kent, Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire formed the successive theatres of what he calls his 
“bloodless and inglorious campaigns.” He complains of the 
bu.sy idleness in which his time w.as .spent; but, considering the 
circumstances, so adverse to study, one is rather surprised that 
the military student should have done .so much, than that he 
did so little ; and never probablv before were so many hours 
of literarj' study spent in a tent. In estimating the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of this wearisome period of his 
life, be has summed up with the impartiality of a philosopher 
and the sagacity of a man of the world. Irk^me as were his 
employments, grievous as was the waste of time, uncongenial 
as were his companions, solid benefits were to be set off against 
these things ; his health became robust, his knowledge of the 
world was enlarged, he wore off some of his foreign idiom, got 
rid of much i f his reserve ; he adds—and perhaps in his estimate 
it was the benefit to be most prized of all~“ the discipline and 
evolutions of a modern battalion g.ave me a clearer notion of the 
phalanx and the legion, and the captain of the Hamjisliirc 
grenadiers (the reader may smilel has not heeii useless to the 
iiistorian of tlie Roman empire.” 

It was during this period that he. read Homer and Longinus, 
having for the first time acquired some real mastery of Gwek ; 
and after the publication of the his mind was full of projects 
foranew literary effort. The Italian expedition of Charles VIII. 
of Franco, the crusade of Richard I., the wars of the barons, 
the lives and compari.sons of Henry V. and the emperor Titus, 
the hist.ory of the Black Prince, the file of Sir Philip Sidney, 
that of Montrose, and finally that of Si» W. Raleigh, were all 
of them seriously contemplated and successively rejected. 
By their number they show how strong was the impulse to 
literature, and by their character, how determined the Ixmt 
of his mind in the direction of historr ; while their variety makes 
it manifest also that he harl then at least no spi'cial purpose to 
serve, no preconceived theory to support, no particular prejudice 
or belief to overthrow. 

The militia was disbanded in T762, and Gibbon joyfully shook 
off his bonds ; but his literary’ jirojects were still to be postponed. 
Following his own wishes, though with his father’s consent, 
he had early in 1760 projected a Continental tour as the comple¬ 
tion “ of an English gentleman’s education.” 'Phis had been 
interrupted by the episode of the militia ; now, however, hr. 
resumed his purpose, and left England in Jimuary 1763. Two 
years were “ loosely defined as the term of his ah.scnce,” which 
he exceeded by half a year—returning June 1765. He. first 
visited Paris, where he saw a good deal of d’Alembert, Diderot, 
Barthi-lemy, Raynal, Helv^tius, Baron d’Holhach and others 
of that circle, and was often a welcome guest in the saloons of 
Madame Geoffrin and Madame du Deffand.” Voltaire was at 
Geneva, Rousseau at Montmorency, and Buffon he neglected 
to visit ; hut so congenial did he find the society tor which his 
education had so well prepared him, and into which some literary 
reputation had already preceded him, that he declared, “ Had 
I been rich and independent, 1 should have prolonged and 
perhaps have fixed my residence at Paris.” 

From France he proceeded to Switzerland, and spent nearly a 
year at Lausanne, where many old friendships and studies were 
resumed, and new ones begun. His reading was largely designed 
to enable him fully to profit by the long-contemplated Italian 
tour which began in April 1764 and lasted somewhat more tlian 
a year. He has recorded one or two interesting notes on Turin, 
Genoa, Florence and other towns at which halt was made, on hi,s 
route; but Rome was the great object of his pilgrimage, and the 
words in which he has alluded to the feelings with which he 

* Her letters to Walpole about Gibbon contain some intatesri'iS 
remarks by tlii.s " avci^Ie clairvoyantc,” as Voltaire calls b" . I’d 
they belong to a later pi Sod (1777). 
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approached it are such as oynnftt be omitted from any'sketch 
of Gibbon, ho^^ver brief, “ My temper is not very susceptible 
of enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm which 1 do not feel 1 have 
ever scorned to affect. But at the distance of twenty-five years 
I can neither forget nor express the strong emotions which 
agitated my mind as I first approached and entered the Eternal 
taty. After a sleepless night, I trod with a lofty step the ruins 
of the forum; each memorable spot, where Romulus stood, 
or Tully siwke, or Caesar fell, was at once present to my eye ; 
and several days of intoxication were lost or enjoyed before ] 
could descend to a cool and minute investigation." Here at 
last his long yearning for some great theme worthy of his historic 
genius was gratified. The first conception of the Decline and 
Fall arose as he lingered one evening amidst the vestige.s of 
ancient glory. " It was at Rome, on the 15th of October 1764, 
as I sat musing fimidst the ruins of the ('apitol, while tlic bare¬ 
footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that 
the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind." 

The five years ami a half which intervened lietween his return 
from this tour, in June 1765, and the death of his father, in 
November 1770, seem to have formed the portion of his life 
which “ he passed with the least enjoyment and remembered 
with the least satisfaction.” lie attended every spring the 
meetings of the militia at Southampton, and rose successively 
to the rank of major and lieutenant-colonel commandant; but 
was each year “ more disgusted with the inn, the wine, the rom- 
pany* and the tiresome repKtition of annual attendance and 
daily cxerci.se.’' From his own account, however, it appears 
that other and deeper causes produced this discontent. .Sinccreli' 
attached to his home, he yet felt the anomaly of his position. 
At thirty, still a dependant, without a settled occupation, without 
a definfte social status, he often regretted that he had not 
“ embraecd the lucral#vc pursuits of the law or of trade, the 
chances of cii’il office or India adventure, or even the fat slumbers 
of the church.” F'rom the emoluments of a profession he 
" might have derived an ample fortune, or a competent income 
instead of Iwing stinted to the same narrow allowance, to Ix' 
increased only by an event which he sincerely deprecated.” 
Doubtless the secret fire of a consuming, hut as yet ungratifieci, 
literary ambition also troubled his repose. He was still contem¬ 
plating “ at an awful distance ” The Deeline and Fall, and 
meantime revolved some other subjects, that seemed more 
immediately practicable. Hesitating for some time between 
the revolutions of Florence and those of Switzerland, he consulted 
M. Deyverdun, a young Swiss with whom he had formed a close 
and Intimate friendship during his first residence at Lausanne, 
and finally decided in favour of the land which was his “ friend's 
by birth ” and “ his own by adoption." He executed the first 
book in French ; it was read (in 1767). as an anonymous produc¬ 
tion, before a literary society of foreigners in la)ndon, and 
condemned. Gibbon sal and listened unobserved to their 
strictures. It never got f)eyond that rehearsal; Hume, indeed, 
approved of the performance, only deprecating as unwise the 
author’s preference for French; but Gibbon sided with the 
majority. 

In 1767 also he joined with M. Deyverdun in starting a literary 
journal under the title of Mintoires liUeraires de la Grande- 
Bretagne. But its circulation was limited, and only the second 
volume had appeared (1768) when Deyverdun went abroad. 
The materials ^ready collected for a third volume were sup¬ 
pressed. It is interesting, however, to know, that in the first 
volume is a. review by Gibbon of Lord Lyttelton’s History of 
Henry Jl,, and that the second volume contains a contribution 
by Hume on Walpole’s Historie Doubts. 

The next appearance of the historian made a deeper impression. 
It was the first distinct print of the lion’s foot. “ Ex ungue 
leonem ” might have been justly said, for he attacked, and 
attacked successfully, the redoubtable Warburton. Of the 
many paradoxes in the Divine Legation, few are more extravagant 
than the theory that Virgil, in the sixth book of his Aeneii, 
intended to allegorize, in the visit of his hero and the Sibyl to the 


I shades, the initiation of Aeneas, a laM|g{ver, into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. This theory Gtbboie completely exploded in his 
Critical Observations (177*)—no very difficult task, indeed, 
but achieved in a style, and with a profusion of learning, which 
called forth the warmest commendations both at home and 
abroad. Warburton never replied^ and few will believe that 
he would not, if he had not thought silence more discreet. 
Gibbon, however, regrets that the style of his pamphlet was 
too acrimonious; and thjj regret, considering his antagonist's 
slight claims to forbearance, is creditable to him. “ I cannot 
forgive myself the contemptuous treatment of a man who, 
with all his faults, was entitled to my esteem ; and I can less 
forgive, in a personal attack, the cowardly concealment of my 
name and character.” 

Soon after his “ release from* the fruitless task of the Swiss 
revolution ” in 1768, he had gradually advanced from the wish 
to the hope, from the hope to the design, from the design to the 
execution of his great historical work. His preparations were 
indeed vast. The classics, “ as low as Tacitus, Pliny the Younget 
and Juvenal,” had been long familiar. He now “ plunged into 
the ocean of the Augustan history,” and “ with pen almost 
always in hand,” pored over all the original records, Greek and 
1 -atin, between Trajan and the last of the Western Caesars. 
“ The subsidiary rays of medals and inscriptions, of geography 
and chronology, were thrown on their proper objects; and 1 
applied the collections of Tillemonl, whose inimitable accuracy 
almost assumes the character of genius, to fix and arrange 
within my reach the loose and scattered atoms of historical 
information.” The Christian apologists and their pagan 
assailants ; the Theodosian Code, with Godefroy’s commentary ; 
the Annals and Antiquities of Muratori, collated with “ the 
parallel or transverse lines ” of Sigonius and Mafiei, I’agi and 
Baronius, were all critically studied. Still following the wise 
maxim which he had adopted as a student, ” multuin legere 
polius quam multa," he reviewed again and again the immortal 
works of the French and English, the Latin and Italian classics. 
He deepened and extended his acquaintance with Greek, par¬ 
ticularly with his favourite authors Homer and Xenophon ; 
and, to crown all, he succeeded in achieving the third perusal 
of Blackstonc’s Commentaries. 

The course of his study was for some time seriously interrupted 
by his father’s illness and death in 1770, and by the many dis¬ 
tractions connected with the transference of his residence from 
Buriton to 1 /mdon. It was not, indeed, until October 1772 that 
he found himself at last independent, and fairly settled in hi.^ 
house and library, with full leisure and opportunity to set about 
the composition of the first volume of his history. Even then 
it appears from his own confession that he long brooded over 
the chaos of materials he had amassed before light dawned upon 
it. At the commencement, he says, “ all was dark and doubt¬ 
ful ” ; the limits, divisions, even the title of his work were 
undetermined : the first chapter was composed three times, 
and the second and third twice, before he was satisfied with hi.s 
efforts. This prolonged meditation on his design and its execu¬ 
tion was ultimately well repaid by the result; so methodical 
did his ideas become, and so readily did his materials shape 
themselves, that, with the above exceptions, the original MS. 
of the entire six quartos was sent uncopied to the printers. He 
also says that not a sheet had been seen by any other eyes than 
those of author and printer, a statement indeed which must be 
taken with a small deduction ; or rather we must suppose that a 
few clmpters had been submitted, if not to the “ eyes,” to the 
“ ears ” of others ; for he elsewhere tells us that he was “ soon 
disgusted with the modest practice of readmg the manuscript 
to his friends.” Such, however, were his preliminary difficulties 
thal he pjnfesses he was often “ tempted to cast away the labour 
of seven years ” ; and it was not until February 1776 that the 
first volume was published. The success was instant, and,»for a 
quarto, probably unprecedented. The entire impression was 
exhausted in a few days; a second and a third edition were 
scarcely adequate to the demand. The author might almost have 
said, as Lord Byron after the publication of Cbilde Harold. 
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that “ he awoke one ni<*nmg and found himself famous.” In 
addition to public applause, was gratified by the more select 
praises of the highest living authorities in that branch of 
literature: ” the candour of Dr Robertson embraced his 
disciple ” ; Hume’s letter of congratulation ” overpaid the 
labour of ten years.” The latter, however, with his usual 
sagacity, anticipated the objections which he saw could be 
urged against the famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. “ I 
think you have observed a very prudent temperament; but it 
was imjjo.ssible to treat the subject .so as not to give grounds of 
suspicion against you, and you may expect that a clamour will 
arise.” 

The ” clamour ” thu.s predicted was not slow to make itself 
heard. Within two years the famous chapters had elicited 
what might almost be called *a library of controversy. The 
only attack, however, to which (libbon deigned to make any 
reply was that of Davies, who bad impugned his accuracy or 
good faith. His Vindication appeared in February 1779 ; and, 
as Milman remarks, “ this single di.scharge from the pnnrierous 
artilleiy' of learning and sarcasm laid prostrate the whole dis¬ 
orderly BCiuadron ” of his rash and feeble assailants.’ 

Two years before the publication of this first volume (iiblxin 
was elected member of parliament for Liskeard (177.)). His 
political duties did not .su.spend his prosecution of his history, 
except on one occasion, aurl for a little while, in 1774, when he 
undertook, on behalf of the ministry, a task which, if well 
performed, was also, it must he added', well rewarded. The 
h'rench government had issued a manifesto preparatory to a 
declaration of war, and Gibbon was solicited by ('hancellor 
Thiirlow and laird Wevmouth, secretary of slate, to answer it. 
In compliance with this request he produced the able Memnire 
justifiratij, composed in French, and delivered to the courts of 
Furope ; and shortly afterwards he received a seat at the 
Board of Trade and Plantations—little more than a sinecure 
in itself, but with a very substantial salary of nearly £800 per 
annum. His acceptance displeased some of his former political 
associates, and he was acetised of “ deserting his party.” In his 
Memoir, indeed, Giblmn denies that he had ever enlisted with 
the Whigs. A note of Fox, however, on the margin of a copy 
of The Decline and Fall records a verj' distinct remembrance 
of the historian's previous vituperation of the ministry ; within 
a fortnight of the date of his acceptance of office, he is there 
alleged to have said that “ there was no salvation for this country 
until six heads of the principal persons in administration were 
laid upon the table.” Ford Sheffield merely replies, somewhat 
weakly it must be said, that his friend never intended the words 
to be taken literally. More to the point is the often-quoted 
passage from Gibbon’s letter to Deyverdun, where the frank 
revelatain is made : “ You have not forgotten that I went into 
parliament without patrioti.Bm and without ambition, and that 

‘ For a very full li.st of publications lu .answer to Gibbon's attack on 
Christianity reference may t>e made to the Bibliographer's Manual, 
pp. 885-886 (1858). Of these the earlie.st were Wat.son'.s Apology 
(1776), Salisbury’s Strictures (r776) and Chelsiim’s (anonymous) 
Remarks (1776). In 1778 the Few Remarks by a Gentleman (Francis 
Eyre), the Reply of Loltus, the Letters of Apthorpe and the Examina¬ 
tion of Davies appeared. Gibbtm's Vindication (1779) called forth a 
Reply by Davlc.s (1779), and A Short Appeal to the Public by Francis 
Eyre (1779). lui.»ghton’i^)olemical treatise was published in 1780, 
and those of Milner and Taylor in 1781. Chelsum returned to the 
attack in 1785 {A Reply to Mr Gibbon’s Vindication), and Sir Davhl 
Dalrymple {An Inquiry into the Secondary Causes, &c.) made his 
fast appcAance in the controversy in 1786. Travis’s Letters on 
1 John V. 7 arc dated 1784; and Spedalicri's Con/utasioue del- 
1‘ esame del Cristianismo faito do Gibbon was published at Rome (r 
vols. 4to) in the same year. It is impossible not to concur in almost 
every point with Gibbon's own estimate of his numerous assailants. 
Their crude productions, for the mo.st part, were conspicuous rather 
for in.solence and abusiveness than for logic or learning. •Those of 
Bishop Watson and Lord Hailes were the best, but simply because 
the)»contentod themselves with a dispassionate cxposftion of the 
general argument in favour of Christianity, The most foolish and 
discreditable was certainly that of Davies; his unworthy attempt to 
depfeciale the great historian’s learning, and his captious, cavilling, 
acrimonious charges of petty inaccuracies and discreditable falsifi¬ 
cation gave the object of his attack an easy triumph. * 


all my* views tended to the cotteeiyent and respectable place of 
a lord of trade.” • 

In April 1781 the second and third quartos of his History 
were published. They excited no controversy, and were com¬ 
paratively little talked abmit— so little, indeed, u.s to have 
extorted from him ii half miirmur about “ coldness and pre¬ 
judice.” The volumes, however, were bought and read with 
silent avidity. Meanwhile public events were developing in a 
manner that had a considerable influence upon the manner in 
which the remaining years of the historian’s life were spent. 
At the general election in 1780 he had lost his seat for Liskeard, 
but had subsequently I.>cen elected for Lymington. The ministry 
of Lord North, however, was tottering, and soon after fell ; the 
Board of Trade was almlished by the passing of Burke's hill in 
1782, and Giblxm’s salary vanished with it—no trifie, for his 
expenditure had been for three years on a* scale somewhat 
disproportionate to his private fortune. He did not like to 
depend on statesmen’s promises, which are proverbially un- 
cf'Ttain of fulfilment; he as little liked to retrench ; and he 
was wearied of parliament, where he had never given any but 
silent votes. Urged by such considerations, he onec more 
turned his eyes to the scene of his early exile, where he. might 
live on his decent patrimony in a style which was impos,sil)le in 
England, and pursue unembarrassed his literary .studies. He 
therefore resolved to fix himself at I-ausannc. 

A word only is necess,ary on his parliamentary career. Neither 
nature nor aequired habits qualified him to lie an orator ; his 
late entrance on jtublic life, his nattiral timidity, his feebleyoieo, 
his lintited command of idiomatic English, and even, as he 
candidly confesses, his literary ftime, were all obstacles to .sttccess. 
“ After a fleeting, illtisivu hope, prudence condemned me to 
acqtiiesce. in the humble station of a mute.“ ... I was not 
armed by nttttire and edtteation with the intrepid energy of 
mind and voice—' Vincentem .strepitus e 4 natum rebus agendis.’ 
Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of my 
pen discouraged the trial of my voice.” His repugnance to pultlic 
life liad heeti strongly exitressed to his father in a letter of a very 
curly dale, in which he begged that the money which a seat in 
the House of Commons would cost might he expended in a mode 
more agreeable to him. Gibbon was cight-and-tbirty when he 
entered parliament; and the obstacles which even at an earlier 
period he had not hail courage to encounter were hardly likely 
to be vanquished then. Nor had he much political sapacily. 
He was better .skilled in investigating the past than in divining 
the future. While Burke and Fox and so many great statesmen 
proclaimed the consequences of the collision willi America, 
Gibbon saw nothing but colonies in rebellion, and a paternal 
government justly incensed. His silent votes were all given on 
that hypothesis. In a similar manner, while he abhorred the 
French Revolution when it came, he seems to have had no 
apprehension, like Chesterfield, Burke, or even Horace Walpole, 
of its approach ; nor does he appear to have at all suspected that 
it had had anything to do with the speculations of the philosophic 
coteries in which he had taken such delight. But while it may 
be doiibted whether his presence in parliament was of any 
direct utility to the legislative business of the country, there can 
Ix^ no question of the present advantage which he derived from 
it in the prosecution of the great work of his life—an advantage 
of which he was fully conscious when he wrote: “ 'I’he eight 
sessions that I sat in parliament were n school of civil prudence, 
the first and most essential virtue of an historian.” 

Having sold all his property except his library—to him 
equally a necessary and a luxury—Giblwn repaired to Lausanne 
in Septemlter 1783, and took up his abode with his early friend 
Deyverdun, now a resident there. Perfectly free from e\i rv 
engagement but those w'hirh his own tastes imposed, easy in 
his circumstances, commanding just as much society, and that 
as select, as he pleased, with the noblest scenery spread out at 
his feet, no situation can be imagined more favourable for the 

In T775 he writes to Holroyd : " I am .still a mute ; it |» rnoic 
tremendous than 1 imagineil ; the great .speakers fill me with despair ; 
the bad ones with terr^” 
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protscutioDi oi his literary ei||ter9iise; a hermit in his sthdy as 
long as he chosp, he found the most delightful recreation always 
ready ior him at the threshold. “ In I.X)ndm/’ says he, “ I was 
lost m the crowd; I ranked with the first fttnilies in Lausanne,, 
aiul my style of prudent expense enabled me to maintain a 
fair balance of reciprocal civilities. . . . Instead of a small 
house between a street and a stable-yard, I l)cgan to occupy a 
spacious and convenient mansion, connected on the north side 
with the city, and open on the south to a beautiful and boundless 
horizon. A garden of four acres had been laid out by the taste 
of M. Deyverdun : from the garden a rich scenery of meadows 
and vineyards de,sconds to the I.eman Lake, and the prospect 
far beyond the lake is crowned by the stupendous mountains of 
Savoy.” In this enviable retreat, it is no wonder that a year 
should have been suffered to roll round before he vigorously 
resumed his great work—and with many men it would never 
have been resumed in such a paradise. We may remark in 
pas-sing that tlic retreat was often enlivened, or invaded, by 
friendly tourists from England, whose “ frequent incursions ” 
into Switzerland our recluse seems half to lament as an evil. 
Among his more valued visitors wore M. and Mme Necker; 
Mr Fox also gave him two welcome “ days of free and private 
society ” in 1788. Differing u.s they did in politics, Gd)bon’s 
testimony to the genius and character of the great statesman 
is highly honourable to both : “ Perhaps no human being,” he 
says, “ was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of male¬ 
volence, vanity, or falsehood.” 

W'ljcn once fairly reseated at his task, he proceeded in this 
delightful retreat leisurely, yet rapidly, to its completion. The 
fourth volume, partly written in 1782, was completed in June 
1784; the preparation of tlie fifth volume occupied less than 
two years ; while the sixth and last, l)egun i8th May 1786, was 
finished in thirteen months. The feelings with which he brought 
his labours to a close ^ust be described in his own inimitable 
words : “ It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June 
1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 1 wrote the 
last lines of the last page in a summer house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, 1 took several turns in a berceau or 
covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect of the 
country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
tlie sky was serene, the silver orb of tlie moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dbsemble 
the first emotions of Joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, 
perhaps, the cstablisliment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by 
the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
sigreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the future 
date of my History, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious.” 

Taking the manuscript with him. Gibbon, after an absence 
of four years, once more visited Ixmdon in 1787 ; and the srst 
anniversary of the author’s birtliday (27th April 1788) witnessed 
the publication of the last three volumes of The Decline and 
Fall, They met with a quick and easy sale, were very extensively 
read, and very liberally and doservediy praised for the unflagging 
industry and vigour they diqslayed, though just exception, if 
only on the score of good taste, was taken to the scoffing tone 
he continued to maintain in all passages where the Christian 
religion was specially concerned, and much fault was found with 
tlie indecency of some of his notes,' 

He returned to Switzerland in July 1788, cherishing vague 
schemes of fresh literary activity ; but genuine sorrow caused 
by the death of his friend Deyverdun interfered with steady 
work, nor was it easy for him to fix on a new subject which should 
be at once congenial and proportioned to his powers; while the 
premonitory mutterings of the great thunderstorm of the French 
kevolution, which reverberated in hollow echoes even through 

' An anonymous pamphlet, entitled Obsenmliont on the three last 
volumes of the Roman History, ajwcared in 1788; Disney's Sereio#, 
with Strictures, In 1790; and Whitaker's Review, in 1701. With 
roganl to the eecond of the above complaints, surprise will prolubly 
be felt that it was not extended to portions of the text os well as to 
the notes. 


the quiet valleys of Switz^rlanS, further troubled his repose. 
For some months he found omusftnent in tlie preparation of the 
delightful Memoirs (1789) <rom which most of our knowledge 
of his personal history is derived; but his letters to friends in 
England, written between 1788 and ^93 occasionally betray 
a slight but unmistakable tpne of Ainui. In April 1793 he un¬ 
expectedly received tidings of the death of Lady Sheffield ; 
and the motive of friendship thus supplied combined with the 
pressure of public events urge him homewards. He arrived 
in England in the following June, and spent the summer at 
Sheffield Place, where his presence was even more highly prized 
than it had ever before been. Returning to London early in 
November, he found it necessary to consult his physicians for 
a symptom which, neglected since 1761, had gradually become 
complicated with hydrocele, and*was now imperatively demand¬ 
ing surgical aid ; but the painful operations which had to be 
performed did not interfere with his customary cheerfulness, 
nor did they prevent him from paying a Christmas visit to 
Sheffield Place. Here, however, fever made its appearance ; 
and a removal to London (January 6, 1794) was considered 
imperative. Anot’ner operation brought him some relief; but 
a relapse occurred during the night of the 15th, and on the 
following clay he peacefully breathed his last. His remains 
were laid in the burial place of the Sheffield family, Fletching, 
Sussex, where an epitaph by Dr Parr describes his character and 
work in the language at once of elegance, of moderation and of 
truth. 

The personal appearance of Gibbon as a lad of sixteen is 
brought before us somewhat dimly in M. Pavilliard’s de.scriptinn 
of the ■' thin little figure, with a large head, disputing and 
arguing, with the greatest ability, all the best arguments that 
had ever been used in favour of popery.” What he afterwards 
became has been made more vividly familiar by the clever 
silhouette prefixed to the Miscellaneous Works (Gibbon himself, 
at least, we know, did not regard it as a caricature), and by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait so often engraved. It is harilly 
fair perhaps to add a reference to Suard’s highly-coloured 
description of the .short Silenus-llke figure, not more than 56 in. 
in height, the slim legs, the large turned-in feet, the shrill piercing 
voice ; but almost every one will remember, from Croker’s 
Boswell, Colman’s account of the great historian “ tapping his 
snuff-box, smirking and smiling, and rounding his periods ” 
from that mellifluous mouth. It has already lieen seen that 
Gibbon's early ailments all left him on the approach of manhood ; 
thenceforward, “ till admonished by the gout,” he could truly 
boast of an immunity well-nigh perfect from every bodily 
complaint; an exceptionally vigorous brain, and a stomach 
“ almost too good,” united to bestow upon him a vast capacity 
alike for work and for enjoyment. "This capacity he never 
abused so as to burden his conscience or depress his spirits. 
“ The madness of superfluous health I have never known.” 
To illustrate the intensity of the pleasure he found alike in the 
solitude of his study and in the relaxations of genial social 
intercourse, almost any page taken at random, either from the 
Life or from the Letters, would suffice; and many incidental 
touches show that he was not a stranger to the delights of quiet 
contemplation of the beauties and grandeurs of nature. His 
manners, if formal, were refined; his conversation, when he 
felt himself at home, interesting and unaffected; and that he 
was capable alike of feeling and inspiring a very constant friend¬ 
ship there are many witnesses to show. That his teipperament 
at the same time was frigid and comparatively passionless 
cannot be denied ; but neither ought this to be imputed to him 
as a fault; hostile criticisms upon the grief for a fatlier’s death, 
that “ was soothed by the conscious satisfaction that I had 
discharge all the duties of filial piety,” seem somewhat out of 
place. His most ardent admirers, however, are constrained 
to admit that he was deficient in large-hearted benevoleiice; 
that he was destitute of any “ enthusiasm of humanity ” ; and 
that so far as every sort of religious yearning or aspiration is 
concerned, his poverty was almost unique. Gibbon was such 
a man as Horace might have been, had the Roman Epicurean 
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been fonder of hard intellectual work, and less prone than be 
was to the indulgence of emotion. * (H. Ko.: J. s. Bt). 

Gibbon’s literary art, the sustained excellence of his style, 
his piquant epi^ams and his brilliant irony, would perhaps 
not secure for his wor^ .the immortality which it seems likely 
to enjoy, if it were not als<#marke4 by ecumenical grasp, extra¬ 
ordinary accuracy and striking acuteness of judgment. It is 
needless to say that in many points his statements and conclu¬ 
sions must now be corrected. was never content with 
secondhand accounts when the primary sources were accessible ; 
“ I have always endeavoured,’'’ he says, “ to draw from the 
fountainhead; my curiosity, as well as a sense of duty, has 
always urged me to study the originals; and if they have 
sometimes eluded my search, I have carefully marked the 
secondary evidence on whosc^ faith a passage or a fact were 
reduced to depend.” Since he wrote, new authorities have 
been discovered or rendered accessible ; works in Greek. Latin, 
Slavonic, Armenian, Syriac, Arabic and other languages, which 
he was unable to consult, have been published. Again, many 
of the authorities which he used have been edited in superior 
texts. The relative weights of the sources have been more 
nicely determined by critical investigation. Archaeology has 
become a science. In the immense region which Gibbon surveyed 
there is hardly a section which has not been submitted to the 
microscopic examination of specialists. 

But apart from the inevitable advances made in the course 
of a century during which historical research entered upon a 
new phase, the reader of Giblnm must be warned against one 
capital defect. In judging the Dedinf ami Fall it should carefully 
be observed that it falls into two parts which arc heterogeneous 
in the method of treatment. The first part, a little more than 
five-eighths of the work, supplies a very jail history of 4fio years 
(a.d. 180-641); the second and smaller part is a summary 
history of about 800 years (a.u. 641-145,'?) in which certain 
episodes are selected for fuller treatment and so made prominent. 
To the first part unstinted praise must be accorded; it i^y be 
said that, with the materials at the author’s disposition, it 
hardly admitted of itnprovement, except in trifling details. 
But the second, notwithstanding the brilliancy of the narrative 
and the masterly art in the grouping of events, suffers from a 
radical defect which renders it a misleading guide. The author 
designates the story of the later empire at Constantinople 
(after HeracUu.s) as “ a uniform tale of weakness and misery,” 
a judgment which is entirely false ; and in accordance with 
this doctrine, he makes the empire, which is his proper subject, 
merely a string for connecting great movements which affected 
it, such as the Saracen conquests, the Crusades, the Mongol 
invasions, the Turkish conquests. He failed to bring out the 
momentous fact that up to the rath century the empire was the 
bulwark of Europe against the East, nor did he appreciate Its 
importance in preserving the heritage of Greek civilization. 
He compressed into a single chapter the domestic history and 
policy of the emperors from the son of Heraclius to Isaac Angelus; 
and did no justice to the remarkable ability and the indefatigable 
industry shown in the service of the state by most of the sovereigns 
from Leo III. to Basil II. He did not penetrate into the deeper 
causes underlying the revolutions and palace intrigues. His 
eye rested only (n superficial characteristics which have served 
to associate the name “ Byzantine ” with treachery, cruelty, 
bigotry and decadence. It was reserved for Finlay to depict, 
with greater knowledge and a juster perception, the lights and 
shades of Byzantine history. Thus the later part of the Dedine 
and Fall, while the narrative of certain episodes will always 
he read with profit, does not convey a true idea of the history of 
the empire or of its significance in the history of Europe. It 
must be added that the pages on the Slavonic peoples ^nd their 
relations to the empire arc conspicuously insufficient; but it 
musbbe taken into account that it was not till many years after 
Gibbon’s death that Slavonic history began to receive due 
attention, in consequence of the rise of competent scholars 
among the Slavs themselves. 

The most famous chapters of the Dedine and Fall ore the' 


fifteeAth and sixteenth, in whicha^ historian,traces the early 
progress of Christianity and the pwicy of the RoAnan government 
towards it. The fkvour of these ckipters is due to the irony 
which Gibbon has employed with consummate art and felicity. 
There was a practical motive for using this weapon. An attack 
on Christianity laid a writer open to prosecution and penalties 
under the statutes of the realm (0 and 10 William Ill. c. as, 
still unrepealed). Gibbon’s stylistic artifice both averted the 
peril of prosecution and rendered the attack more telling. In 
his Auiobiof^raphy he alleges that he learned from the Provindal 
Letters of Pascal ‘‘ to manage the weapon of grave and temperate 
irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.” It is not 
easy, however, to perceive much resemblance between the 
method of Pascal and that of Gibbon, though in particular 
passages we may discover the influence which Gibbon acknow¬ 
ledges. For instance, the well-known desoiption (in chap, 
xlvii.) of the preposition “ in ” occurring in a theological dogma 
as a “ momentous particle which the memory rather than the 
understanding must retain ” is taken directly from the first 
Provincial Letter. The main points in the general conclusions 
of these chapters h.ave been Ixirne out by subsequent research. 
The account of the causes of the expansion of Christianity is 
chiefly to be criticized for its omissions. There were a numlxir 
of important contributory conditions (enumerated in Harnack’s 
Mission uiul Ausbrniuttg ties ChristmUms) which Gibbon did 
not take into account. He rightly insisted on the facilities of 
communication created by the Roman empire, but did not 
emphasize the diffusion of Judaism. And he did not realize 
the importance of the kinship between Christian doctrine and 
Hellenistic syncretism, whicli helped to promote the receiition 
of Christianity. He was ignorant of another fact of great 
importance (which has only in recent years been fully appreciated 
through the researches of F. Curaont), the wide diffusion of the 
Mithraic religion and the close analogii^ between its doctrines 
and those of Christianity. In regartl to the attitude of the 
Roman government towards the Christian religion, there are 
questions still suh jndiec ; hut Gibbon harl the merit of reducing 
the number of martyrs within piobiible limits. 

Gibbon’s verdict on the history of the middle ages is contained 
in the famous sentence, “ I have described the triumph of 
barbarism and religion.” It is important to understand clearly 
the criterion which he applied; it is frequently misapprehended. 
He was a son of the i8lh century; he had studied with sym¬ 
pathy Locke and Montestjuieu ; no one appreciated more keenly 
than he did political liberty and the; freedom of an Englishman. 
This is illustrated by his love of Switzerland, his intense interest 
in the fortunes of that countrj', his design of writing “ The 
History of the Liberty of the .Swiss a theme, he says “ from 
which the dullest stranger would catch fire.” Such views and 
sentiments are incompatible with the idealization of a benevolent 
despotism. Yet in this matter Giblxm has been grossly misappre¬ 
hended and misrepresented. For instance, Mirabeau wrote thus 
to Sir Samuel Romilly ; “ I have never been able to read the 
work of Mr Gibbon without being astounded that it sluiuld ever 
have been written in English ; or without lieiiig tempted to turn 
to the author and say, ‘ You an Englishman ? No, indeed.’ 
That admiration for an empire of more than two hundred millions 
of men, where not one had the right to call himself free; that 
effeminate philosophy which has more praise for luxury and 
pleasures than for all the virtues ; that style always elegant and 
never energetic, reveal at the most the elector of Hanover's slave.” 
This criticism is based on a perverse misreading of the historian’s 
observations on the age of Trajan, Hadrian and the Antoninas. 
He enlarges, os it was his business to do, on the tranquillity and 
prosperity of the empire in that period, but he does not fail to 
place his finger on the want of political liberty as a fatal defect. 
He points out that under this benevolent despotism, though men 
might be happy, their happiness was unstable, because it de¬ 
pended on the character of a single man ; and the highest praise 
he can give to those virtuous princes is that they “ deserved Hic 
honour of restoring the republic, had the Romans of their days 
been capable of a rai^nal freedom.” The criterion by which 
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Gibbon judged qvilizatinn an^prtgress was the measure in^vhich 
the happiness dl men is secured, and of that happiness he con¬ 
sidered political freedom an essential condition. He was essenti¬ 
ally humane; and it is worthy of notice thai he was in favour of 
the abolition of slavery, while humane men like his friend Lord 
Sheffield, Dr Johnson and Boswell were opjxSsed to the anti¬ 
slavery movement. 

Biblioorapkv. —Of the original quarto odition of The Decline 
and Fall, yol. i. appeared, as has already been stated, in 1770, vols. 
ii. and iii. in 1781 and vols. iv.-vi. (inscribed to Ixird North) m 1788. 
In later editions vol. i. was considerably altered by the author ; 
the others hardly at all. The number of modern reprints has been 
very considerable. For many years the most important and valuable 
English edition was that of Milman (1839 and 184/5), which was 
ndssued with many critical additions by i)r \V. Smith (8 vols. 8vo, 
1854 and 187*). This has now been superseded by the edition, 
with comous notes, by Profea.sor J. B. Bury (7 vols. 8vo, i8q6- 
The editio* in Bohn’s British Classics (7 vols., 1853) deserves 
mention. See also the es.say on Gibbon in Sir Spencer Walpole's 
Essays and liiograbhies (1907). As a curiosity of literature Bowdlcr's 
edition, " adapted to the use of families and young persons,” by the 
expurgation of “ the indecent exjiression.s and all allusions of an 
improper tendency ” {5 vols. Hvo, iSi/j), may Iw noticed. The 
French translation of Le Clerc de Sepfehenes, continued by De- 
meuniei, Boulard and Cantwell (1788 179/1), has been frequently 
reprinted in France. It .seems to lie certain that the portion usually 
attributed to Septclifines was, in part at least, the work of his dis¬ 
tinguished pupil, Louis XVI. A new edition of the comiilete trans¬ 
lation, prefaced by a letter on Gibbon's life and character, from the 
pen of .Suard, and annotated by Guizot, appeared in i8iz (and again 
in i8z8). There are at least two German translations of The Decline 
and Tall, one by Wenck, Hchreiter and Beck (1805-1807), and a 
second by Johann C. Sporschil (1837, new ed, iSfiz). The Italian 
translation (alluded to by Giblmn himself) was, along with .Spedaliori’s 
Ciinfnluziiine, reprinted at Milan in 1843, There is a Kussian trans¬ 
lation by Neviedomski (7 parts, Mo.seow, 1883-1880), and an Hun¬ 
garian version of cc. 1-38 by K. Hegyes.sy (Pest, 1868-1809). 
(liblion'K Miscellaneous Works, with Memoirs 0/ his Life and Writings, 
composed by himselj ; illustrated from his Letters, with occasional Notes 
and Narrative, published by laird Sheffield in two volumes in 1796, 
has been often roprinten. The new edition in five volumes (1814) 
contained some previou.sly unpublished matter, and in partieular the 
fragment on the revolutions of .Switzerland. A French translation 
of the Miscellaneous l('(irA.< by Marignfi appeared at Paris in 1798. 
There is also a German translation (Leipzig, i8oi). It may ho added 
that a sjiecial translation of the chapter on Boman Law [Gibbon's 
hiitoriscke (Uiersicht des rilmischen liechts) was published by Hugo 
at G6ttingen in 1839, and has frequently been used as a text-book in 
German universities. This chapter has also appeared in Polish 
(Cracow, 1844) and Greek (Athens, 1840). The centenary of 
Gibbon’s death was celebrated in 1894 under the auspices of the 
Royal Historical Society : Proceedings of the Oihlum Commemoration 
1794-1894, by R. H. T, Ball (1895). (J. B. B.) 

GIBBON, the collective title of the smaller man-like apes 
of the Indo-Malay countries, all of which may be included in 
the single genus Hylobales. Till recently these apes have been 
generally included in the same family {Simiidae) with the 
chimpanzee, gorilla and orang-utan, but they arc now regarded 
by several naturalists as representing a family by themselves— 
the Hylobatidae. One of the distinctive features of this family 
is the presence of small naked callosities on the buttocks; 
another being a difference in the number of vertebrae and ribs 
os compared with those of the Simiidae. The extreme length 
of the limbs and the absence of a tail are other features of these 
small apes, which are thoroughly arboreal in their habits, and 
make the woods resound with their unearthly cries at night. 
In agility they are unsurpassed ; in fact they are stated to be so 
swift in their movements as to be able to capture birds on the 
wing with their paws. When they descend to the ground—^which 
they must often do in order to obtain water—they frequently 
walk in the upright posture, either with the hands crossed behind 
the neck, or with the knuckles resting on the ground. Their 
usual food consists of leaves and fruits. Gibbons may be divided 
into two groups, the one represented by the siamang, Hylobales 
[Symphalangus) s^mdaclylus, of Sumatra smd the Malay Peninsula, 
and the other by a number of closely allied species. The union 
of the index and middle fingers by means 01 a web extending 
as far as the terminal jointe is the distinctive feature of the 
siaiuang, which is the largest of the group, and black in colour 
with a white frontal band. Black or puce-grey is the prevailing 
colour in the second group, of which the hulock {H, kuloek) of 


Assam, H. lor of Arakan an^ Pe|u, H. fr\leUdides of Tenasserim 
(fig.), and H. agilis of Sumatra a»e well-known representatives. 
A female of the Hainan gibbon {H, haitutnus) in confinement 
changed from uniform sooty-black (without the white frontal 



The Tenasserim Gibbon [Hylobales entelliiides). 


band of the black phase of the hulock) to puce-grey; but it is 
probable that this was only an individual, or at most a sexual, 
peculiarity. The range of the genus extends from the southern 
bank of the Bramaputra in Assam to southern China, the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Sumatra and Borneo. (R. L.*) 

GIBBONS, GRINLING (1648-1721), English wood-carver, 
was born in 1648, according to some authorities of Dutch parents 
at Rotterdam, and according to others of English parents at 
lyindon. By the former he is said to have come to London after 
the great fire in 1666. He early displayed great cleverness ami 
ingenuity in his art, on the strength of which he was recommended 
by Pivelyn to Charles II., who employed him in the execution 
both of statuary and of ornamental carving in wood. In the 
early part of the i8th century he worked for Sir Christopher 
Wren. In statuary one of his principal works is a life-size bronze 
statue in the court of Whitehall, representing James 11 . in the 
dress of a Roman emperor, and he also designed the base of the 
statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross. It is, however, chiefly as 
a sculptor in wood that he is famous. He was employed to 
execute the ornamental carving for the chapel at Windsor, the 
foliage and festoons in the choir of St Paul’s, the baptismal fonts 
in St James’s, and an immense quantity of ornamental work 
at Burleigh, Chatsworth, and other aristocratic mansions. The 
finest of all his productions in this style is believed to be the 
ceiling which he devised for a room at Petworth. -His subjects 
are chiefly birds, flowers, foliage, fruit and lace, and many of 
his works, for delicacy an(l elaboration of details, and truthfulness 
of imitation, have never been surpassed. He, however, some¬ 
times wasted his ingenuity on trifling subjects; many of his 
flowers used to move on their stems like their natural prototypes 
when shaken by a breeze. In 1714 Gibbons was appointed 
master garver in wood to George 1 . He died at London on the 
3rd of August 1721. 

GIBBONS, JAMBS (1834- ), American Roman Catholic 

cardinal and archbishop, was horn in Baltimore, Maryland, 
on the 23rd of July 1834, and was educated at St Charles College, 
Ellicott City, Maryland, and St Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
where he finished his theological training and was ordained priest 
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on the 30th of June ,i 96 v After^a short time spent on the 
misiioiu of Baltimore, he wae called to be secretary to Arch¬ 
bishop Martin J. Spalding and assistant at the cathedral. When 
in 1866 the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore considered the 
matter of new diocesan (^elopments, he was selected to organize 
the new Vicariate Apostolifc of Nojth Carolina; and was con¬ 
secrated bishop in August 1868. During the four successful years 
spent in North Carolina he wrote, for the benefit of his mission 
work. The Faith of our Fathers, ^ brief presentation of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, especially intended to 
reach Protestants; the book pkssed through more than forty 
editions in America and about seventy in England, and an 
answer was made to it in Faith of our Forefathers (1879), by 
Edward J. Stearns. Gibbons was transferred to the see of 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1872, and in 1877 was made coadjutor, 
with the right of succession, to the Archbishop (James R. Hayley) 
of Baltimore. In October of the same year he succeeded to the 
archbishopric. Pope Leo XIII. in 1883 selected him to preside 
over the Third Plenary Council in Baltimore (1884), and on the 
30th of June ]886 created him a cardinal priest, with the title 
of Santa Maria Trastevere. His simplicity of life, foresight 
and prudence made him a power in the church. Thoroughly 
American, and a lover of the people, he greatly altered the atti¬ 
tude of the Roman Catholic Church toward the Knights of Labor 
and other labour organizations, and his public utterances dis¬ 
played the true instincts of a popular leader. He contributed 
frequently to periodicals, but as an author is known principally 
liy his works on religious subjects, including Our Christian 
Heritage (1889) and The Ambassador of Christ (1896). For 
many years an ardent advocate of the establishment of a 
Catholic university, at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
(1884) he saw the realization of his desires in the establish¬ 
ment of the Catholic University of America at Washington, of 
which he became first chancellor and president of the board 
of trustees. 

GIBBONS, ORLANDO (1583-1625), English musical composer, 
was the most illustrious of a family of musicians ail more or 
less able. We know of at least three generations, for Orlando's 
father, William Gibbons, having been one of the waits of Cam¬ 
bridge, may be as.sumed to have acquired some proficiency in 
the art. His three sons and at least one of his grandsons inherited 
and further developed his talent. The eldest, Edward, was made 
bachelor of music at Cambridge, and succes.sively held important 
musical appointments at the cathedrals of Bristol and Exeter; 
Ellis, the second son, was organist of Salisbury cathedral, and 
is the composer of two madrigals in the collection known as the 
The Triumphs of Oriana. Orlando Gibbons, the youngest and 
by far the most celebrated of the brothers, was bom at Cambridge 
in 1583. Where and under whom he studied is not known, but 
in his twenty-first year he was sufficiently advanced and cele¬ 
brated to receive the important post of organist of the Chapel 
Royal. His first published composition “ Fantasies in three 
parts, composed for viols,” appeared in 1610. It seems to have 
been the first piece of music printed in England from engraved 
plates, or “ cut in copper, the like not heretofore extant.” In 
1622 he was created doctor of music by the university of Oxford. 
For this occasion he composed an anthem for eight parts, 0 clap 
your Hands, stil' extant. In the following year he became 
organist of Westminster Abbey. Orlando Gibbons died lieforc 
the beginning of the civil war. or it may be supposed that, like 
his eldest.brother, he would have been a staunch royalist. In 
a different sense, however, he died in the cause of his master; 
for having been summoned to Canterbury to produce a com¬ 
position written in celebration of Charles’s marriage, he there 
fell a victim to smallpox on the 5th of June 1625. 

For a fall list of liis compositions, see Grove’s Dictionarysot Music. 
His portrait may be found in Hawkins’s well-known History. His 
vocil pieces, madrigals, motets, canons, &c., are admirable, and 
prove him to have been a great master of pure polyphony. We 
have also some specimens of his instrumental music, such as the six 
pieces for the virginals published in Parthenia, a collection of in¬ 
strumental music produced by Gibbons in conjunction with Dr Bull 
and-Byrd. • 


GUftS, JOSIAH WILLARiy (1839-1903), American mathe¬ 
matical physicist, the fourth child and only son oj Josiah Willard 
Gibbs (1790-1861), who was professor of sacred literature in 
Yale Divinity SchoJl from 1824 till his death, was bom at New 
Haven on the nth of February 1839. Entering Vale College 
in 1854 he graduated in 1858, and continuing his studies there 
was appointed tutor in 1863. He taught Latin in the first two 
years, and natural philosophy in the third. He then went to 
Europe, studying in Paris in 1866-1867, in Berlin in 1867 and 
in Heidelberg in 1868. Returning to New Haven in 18^, he 
was appointed professor of mathematical physics in Yale College 
in 1871, and held that position till his death, which occurred at 
New Haven on the 28th of April 1903. Hi.s first contributions 
to mathematical physics were two papers published in 1873 in 
the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy on “Graphical 
Methods in the Thermodynamics of Fluids,”>and “Method of 
Geometrical Representation of the Thermodynamic Properties 
of .Substances by means of Surfaces." His next and most im¬ 
portant publication was his famous paper “ On the Equilibrium 
of Heterogeneous Substances " (in two parts, 1876 and 1878). 
which, it has lieen said, founded a new department of chemical 
science that is becoming comparable in importance to that created 
by Lavoisier. ’This work was tmnslated into German by W. 
Ostwald (who styled its author the “ founder of chemical 
energetics ") in 1891 and into French by H. le Chatclier in 
1899. In ]88i and 1884 he printed some notes on the elements 
of vector analysis for the use of his students; these were never 
formally published, but they formed the basis of a text-book on 
Vertor Analysis which was published by his i)ui)il, E. B. Wilson, 
in 1901, Between 1882 and i88q a series of papers on certain 
points in the electromagnetic theory of light and its relation to 
the various elastic solid theories appeared in the American 
Journal of Science, and his last work. Elementary Principles in 
Statistical Mechanics, was issued in 190^ Tlic name of Willard 
Gibbs, who was the most distinguished American mathematical 
physicist of his day, is especially associated with the " Phase 
Rule,” of which some account will be found in the article 
Enekoetic.s. In 1901 the Copley medal of the Royal Society 
of London was awarded him as being “ the first to apply the 
second law of thermodynamics to the exhaustive discussion 
of the relation between chemical, electrical and thermal energy 
and capacity for external work." 

A biographical sketch will be found m his collected Scienlilu 
Papers (2 vols., 190(1). 

GIBBS, OLIVER WOLCOTT (1822-1908), American chemist, 
was born at New York on the 21st of February 1822. His 
father, Goloncl George Gibbs, was an ardent mineralogist; the 
mineral gibbsitc was named after him, and his collection was 
finally bought by Yale College. Entering Columliia College 
in 1837, Wolcott (the Oliver he dropped at an early date) 
graduated in 1841, and, having assisted Robert Hare at Penn¬ 
sylvania University for several months, he next entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, qualifying as 
a doctor of medicine in 1845. Leaving America he studied in 
Germany with K. F. Rammelsberg, H. Rose and J. von Liebig, 
and in Paris with A. Laurent, J. B. Dumas, and H. V. Regnault, 
returning in 1848 In 1848 he became professor of chemistry 
at the Free Academy, now the College of the City of New York, 
and in 1863 he obtained the Rumford professorship in Harvard 
University, a post retained until his retirement in 1887 as pro¬ 
fessor emeritus. He died on the 9th of December 1908. Gibbs’ 
researches were mainly in analytical and inorganic chemistrt’, 
the cobaltammines, platinum metals and complex acids being 
especially investigated. He was an excellent teacher, and 
contributed many articles to scientific journals. 

See the Memorial Lecture by F. W. Clarke in th<',/ C-..S. (ioiki), 
p. 1299 - 

GIBEON, a town in Palestine whose inhabitants wrested a 
truce from Joshua by a trick (Josh, ix., x.); where the champions 
of David fought those of Ish-bosheth (2 Sam. ii. 12-32); where 
Joab murdered Amasa {ib. xx. 8-10); and where Johanan went 
against Ishmael to av^pge the murder of Gedaliab (Jer. xli. 12). 
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GIBEONITES—GIBRALTAR 


Here was an important higtkpl|pe (i Kings iii. 4) whorl kti a 
time the taber^ck was depmhed (a Chron. i. 3). The present 
name is fi-yii; this is a small village about 5 m, N.W. of 
Jemsalem, standing on an isolated hill aboil! a flat com valley. 
The village is famous for its springs, and the reputation seems 
andent (cf. 2 Sam. ii. 13; Jer. xli. 12). The principal spring 
usues from under a cliff on the south-east side of the hill, and 
the water runs to a reservoir lower down. The sides of the 
hill are rocky, and remarkable for the regular stratification 
of the limestone, which gives the hill at a distance the appear¬ 
ance of being terraced. Scattered olive groves surround the 
place. (R. A. s. M.) 

QIBXONITES, the inhabitants of Gibeon, an Amorite or 
Hivite stronghold, the modern El-Jib, 5 m. N.W. from Jerusaleni. 
According to Joshua xviii. 25 it was one of the cities of Benjamin. 
When the Israalites, under Joshua, invaded Canaan, the 
Gibeonites by a crafty ruse escaped the fate of Jericho and Ai 
and secured protection from the invaders (Joshua ix^. Cheyne 
thinks this story the attempt of a later age to explain the long 
independence of Gibeon and the use of the Gibeonites as slaves 
in Solomon’s temple. An attempt on the part of Saul to exter¬ 
minate the clan is mentioned in 2 Sam. xxi., and this slaughter 
may possibly be identified with the massacre at Nob recorded 
in I .Sam. xxii. 17-ig (see Jt/ity. Bib. col. 1717)- The place is 
also associated with the murders of A.sahel (2 Sam. ii. 12), Amasa 
(a Sam. xx. 8) and Gcdaliah (Jer. xli. 12), and with the wrathful 
intervention of Vuhwch referred to by Isaiah (xxviii. 21), which 
we m^ identify with the memorable victory of David over the 
Philistines recorded in 2 Sam. v. 25 (reading Gibeon for Geba). 
Gibeon was the seat of an old Canaanitish sanctuary afterwards 
used by the Israelites ; it was here that Solomon, immediately 
after his coronation, went to consult the oracles and liad the 
dream m which he chose the gift of wisdom (1 Kings iii.). 

GIBRALTAit, a Brijjsh fortress and crown colony at the 
western entrance to the Mediterranean. The whole territory is 
rather less than 3 ra. in length from north to south and varies in 
width from t to J m. Gibraltar is called after Tariq (or Tarik) 
ben Zaid, its name being a corruption of Jebel Tariq (Mount 
Tariq). Tariq invaded Andalusia in a.d. 711 with an army of 
12,000 Arabs and Berbers, and in the last days of j uly of that year 
destroyed the Gothic power in a three days’ fight on the banks of 
the river Guadalete near where Jerez de la Frontera now stands. 

In order to secure his communications with Africa he ordered 
the building of a strung castle upon the Rock, known to the 
Romans as Mens Calpe. This work, begun in the year of the great 
battle, was completed in 742, It covered a wide area, reaching 
from the shores of the bay to a point half-way up the north¬ 
western slope of the rock; here the keep, a massive square 
tower, still stands and is known as the Moorish castle. 

The Rock itself is about 24 m. in length, and at its northern end 
rises almost perpendicularly from the strip of flat sandy ground 
which connects it with the Spanish mainland. At the north end, 
on the crest of the Rock tsoo ft. above sea-level, is the Rock 
gun, famous in the great siege. Some six furlongs to the south 
is the signal station (1255 ft.), through which the names and 
messages of p>assing ships are cabled to all parts of the world. 
Rsdher less than } m. south of the signal station is O’Hara’s 
Tower (1408 ft.), the highest point of the rock. South of O'Hara’s 
Tower the ground falls steely to Windmill Hill, a fairly even 
surface about 4 of a sq. m. in area, and sloping from 400 to 300 ft. 
above the sea-levd. South of Windmill Hill are Europa Flats, 
a wall-tike cliff 200 ft. or more in height dividing them. Europa 
FJats, sloping south, end in cliffs 50 ft high, which at and around 
Europa Point plunge straight down into deep water. Europa 
Point is the most southern pxiint of the Rock, and is distant 
ii 4 nautical miles from the opposite Afncan coast. On Europa 
Point is the lighthouse in 5° 21' W. and 36° 6' 30" N. On the 
Mediterranean side the Rock is almost as steep and inaccessible 
' as it is from the north. Below the signal station, at the edge of 
' t^ Mediterranean, lies Catalan Bay, where tiiere is a little village 
chie% inhabited by fishermen and others who make their 
living upon the waters; but Catalan Bay can only be approached 


by land from the north or by a tiAnei tlyqugb the Rock from the 
dockyard; from Catalan Bay to luropa Pomt the way is barred 
byiinpa55&bl6 cliffs. Onthewest side of theRocktheslopesarc less 
steep, cspeciftlly ss they near the sea, and on this side lie the town, 
the Alameda or public gardens, the baqpcks and the dockyard. 

The rock of Gibraltar consists, for the most part, of 
pale grey limestose of compact and sometimes crystalline structure, 
generally stratified but in places apparently amorphous. Above the 
hmestone arc* fouiid layers of dark grcy-blue sliales with intercalated 
beds of grit, mudstone and Mmestone. Both limestone and shales 
are of the Lower Jurassic age. I^ofessors A. C. Ramsay and James 
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Geikic {Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, London, August 
1878) found also in the superficial formations of the Rock various 
features of interest to the students of Pleistocene geology, including 
massive accumulations of limestone breccia or ai^merate, bone 
brcccia.s, deposits of calcareous sandstone, raised beache/and loose 
sands. The oldest of these superficial formations is the limestone 
breccia of Buena Vista, devoid of fossils and apparently formed 
under the stress of hard frosts, indicating conditions of climate of 
great severity. To account for frosts like these, it is suggested that 
the surface of the Rock must have, been raised to an elevation much 
greater thsn its present height. In that case Europe and Africa 
would probably have be 4 n connected by an isthmus across some part 
of the present site of the Straits, and there would have been a uWer 
area of low ground round the base of the Rock. The low ground at 
this, and probably at a later period, must have been dothed with a 
rich vegetation, necessary for the support of a varied mammalian 
fauna, whose remains have been found in the Genista caves. After 
tills there would seem to have been a .subsidence to a depth of some. 
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700 ft. bdow the existinf Isvel. Tl^s wonld account for the ledges 
and platforms which have bee* formed by erosion of the sea high 
above the present sea-level, and for t^c deposits of calcareous sand¬ 
stone containing sea shells of existing Mediterranean species. 
The extent of some of these eroded ledges shows that pauses of long 
duration intervened bctrScu the periods of depression. The Rock 
seeins after this to have bein raised to a level considerably above 
that at which it now stands; Europe and Africa would then again 
have been united. Al a later date stiU the Rock sank once more to 
its present level. 

Many caves, some of them of grca%cxtent, penetrate the interior 
of the rock ; the best known of tlu4.se are the Genista and St Michael’s 
caves. St Michael's cave, about 1100 ft. above sea-level at its moutli, 
slopes rapidly down and extends over 400 ft. mto the Rock; its 
extreme limits have not, however, been iully explored. It consists 
of a series of five or more chambers of considerable extent, connected 
by narrow and crooked pas.sages. The outeniiost cave i.s 70 ft, in 
height and zoo in length, with ■las.sive pillars ol stalactite reachmg 
from roof to floor. The second cave was named the Victoria cave 
by its discoverer Captahi Brome ; beyond these are three caves 
known a,s the Leonora caves. “ Nothing," writes Captain Brome, 
“ can exceed the beauty of tlie stalactites ; they form clusters of 
every imaginable .shape - statuettes, jnllars, foliages, figures," and 
he adds ttiat American visitors have admitted that even the Muninioth 
cave itself could not rivid these giant stalactites m picturesque beauty. 

The mammalian remains of the Genista cave have been de.scribed 
by G. Busk {“ Quaternary Fauna of Gibraltar" in Trans, nf Zool. 
Soc. vol. X. p. z, 1S77). They were found to contam remains of a 
bear, probably Ursus fossihs of Goldfuss ; of a hyena, ll, crocuta or 
sptlaea \ of cat.s varymg from a leopard to a wild cat m .size ; of a 
rhinocero.s, resembling in species remains found m file Thanie.s 
valley ; two toniis nl ibex ; the hare and rabbit. No trace, has 
been found as yet of Hhinacerm tichurtnus, ol Vrsus spelatus or of the 
reindeer ; and of the elephant only a molar tooth of Elephas antiquus. 

Further details may be lound in the Quarterly Journ. of Geol. Sot. 
(James Smith of Jordaiihili), vol, ii. and in vol. xxi, [Fossil Contents 
lif the Genista Cave, G. Bu,sk and Hugh Falconer; reprinted in 
J-’alaeontological Memotrs, H. Falconer, Ixindon, iSoS). 

Flora. —Tlie upper part of the Rock is m summer bunit up and 
brown, but after the first autumn rams and during the wmtei, 
spring and early summer, it alioiinds in wild flowers and shrubs. 
In the public and other gardens on the lower ground, where there 
is a greater deptli of soil, the vegetation is luxuriant and is only 
limited by the sujmly of water available for summer irrigation. 
Dr E. F. Kelaart [Flora Calpensis, London, enumerates more 
than four hundred varieties of plants and ferns indigenous to 
Gibraltar, and about fifty more which have been introduced from 
abroad. Of the former a few are said to be species peculiar to the 
Rock. The stone-pme and wild-olive arc perhaps the only trees 
found growuig in a natural state. I n the public and private gardens 
and by the roadside may be .seen the pepper tree, the plane, the white 
poplar, the acacia, the liella-sombra [Phytolacca dioua), the eucalyptus 
or lilue gum tree, and palms of different species ; and, of fruit trees, 
the orange, lemon, fig, pomegranate, loquat and almond. The aloe, 
flowermg aloe and prickly pear are common, and on the casi ern side ol 
the Rock the palmilo or dwarf palm [Chamaerops humilis) is abundant. 

Fauna. —The fauna of Gibraltar, from want of space, is necessarily 
scanty. Tlie Barbary apes, said to be the only wild monkeys in 
Europe, are -still to be found on the upper part of the Rock, but in 
very reduced numbers ; about the be^nning of the zoth century 
four or five only remamed, which were said to be all females; a 
young male, however, was brought from Africa. The last male of 
the ongmal slock, an old patriarch, who had died siiortly before this, 
IS believed to have killed and, it is said, eaten all the young ones. 
A small variety of pigeon breeds in the steep cliffs at the north end 
of the Rock. A few red-legged partridges, .some rabbits, two or three 
foxes and a badger or two will complete the list. 

Climate. —The climate of Gibraltar is pleasant and healthy, 
mild in winter, and only moderately hot in summer; but the 
heat, though not excessive, is lasting. The three months of June, 
July and Augus. are almost always without rain, and it is not 
often that ram falls in the months of May and September. The 
first autumn rains, however, which sometimes begin in September, 
are usually heavy. From October to May the climate is for the 
most part delightful, warm sunshine prevailing, tempered by 
cool breezes; the spells of bad weather, although blustering 
enough at times, are seldom of more than a few days’ duration. 
The thermometer in summer does not often reach 90'’ F. in the 
shade ; from 83° to 85° may be taken to be the average waximum 
for July and August, and these are the hottest months of the 
yeaf. The average yearly rainfall is 34-4 in., and in fifty years 
from 1857 to 1906 the greatest recorded rainfall was 59-35 in., 
and the smallest 16-75 in. The water-supply for drinking and 
cooking purposes is almost wholly derived from ram-water 
stored chiefly in underground tanks; there are very few goocf 
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wells? Many of the better cltSks pf houses hav? their own rain¬ 
water tanks, and there ore large tanks belongiig to the naval 
and military authorities. Large storage tanlu have been con¬ 
structed by the sanitary commissioners with specially prepared 
collecting areas high up the Rock. The collecting areas cover 16 
acres, and the storage tanks have a capacity of over six million 
gallons. The tanks arc excavated in the solid rock, whereby 
the water is kept in the dark and cool. A large quantity of 
brackish water for flushing purposes and baths is pumped from 
the sandy flats of the north front on the .Spanish side of the Rock. 

The Tmtm .—The modern town of Gibraltar is of comparatively 
recent date, nearly all the older liuildings having been destroyed 
during the great .siege (1779-1783). The town lies, with most of 
its buildings crowded together, at the north-western corner of 
the Rock, and covers only about one-ninth part of the whole 
area ; only a small part of it is on Ici-el groiuid, and those of its 
narrow streets and lanes which arc at right angles to the line wall, 
or sea front, are for the most part, except at their western ends, 
littie more than ramps or rough stairs formed of rubble stones, 
contracting in places into stone steps. 

The public buildings present few, if any, features of general 
interest. The “ Convent ” rebuilt upon the remains of an old 
Francisran monastery is the official residenre of the governor. 
The Anglican cathedral is a poor imitation ol Moorish archi¬ 
tecture. The garrison library has excellent reading rooms and 
a large number of volumes of misi'cllanenus interest. The civil 
hospital is a well-planned and roomy modern building. The court¬ 
house and exchange buildings are suited to the needs of tbii town. 
The antiquary may here and there find the remains of a Moorish 
bath forming part of a stable, or fragments of a sculptured stone 
gateway bearing the arms of Ca-stile or of Aragon built into the 
wall of a modern barrack. In a small disused graveyard, nwr 
.Southport gate, He, buried a number nf those who fell at Trafalgar. 
To the south of the town are the Alatnida parade and gardens, 
a lunatic asylum, the dockyard, graving docks and the nai-ul 
and military hospitals. 

Population. —The inhabitants of Gibraltar are of mixed race ; 
after the capture of the town l.iy the British nearly the whole, of 
the former Spanish population emigrated in a body and founded, 
6 m. away, the little town of San Roque. Most of the native 
inhabitants are of Italian or Genoese descent; there are also a 
number of Maltese, and between two and three thousand Jews. 
The Jews never intermarry with other races and form a distinct 
society of their own. The language of the people is Spanish, not 
very correctly spoken. English is learnt as a foreign language 
and is rarely, if ever, spoken by the people in their own homes. 
Gibraltar being primarily a fortress and naval base, every 
effort, in view of war contingencies, is made by the authorities 
to prevent the natural increase of the population. Sanitary and 
building regulations, modelled upon English statutes designctl 
with quite different objects, are administered with some, ingenuity 
and not a little severity. In this way the house room availahle 
for the poorer classes is steadily reduced. The poor are thus 
being gradually pushed across the frontier into the neighbouring 
Spanish town of La Linea de la Concepcion, itself a mere suburb 
of Gibraltar, whose population, however, is nearly double that 
of the parent city. A large army of workers come daily from 
“ the Lines ” into Gibraltar, returning at “ first evening gunfire ’’ 
shortly after sunset, at which time the gates arc closed and 
locked for the night. Aliens are not allowed to reside in Gibraltar 
without a special permit, which must be renewed at short in¬ 
tervals. By an order in council, taking effect from November 
1900, the like disabilities were extended to British subjects not 
previously resident. 

The recorded births, iiiarn-agt-.s and deaths over a period of Z3 
years are as follows :— __ 


j Yearly Average 

i Births. 

Marriages, 

Deaths. 

1883 188s . . 

6zi j 

177 

5'3 

1886-1890 . 

1 

167 j 

JI4 

1891-1895 . . 

6z() 

186 

460 

1 1896 'I9OO . 

641 

20T 1 

498 

I9OI-I9O5 . ^ . j 

629 1 

zor 1 

47 -= 
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The nnmbeTfi of t)ie population front causes which have been rAorred 
to ace almost stitionary, showing a slight tendency to decrease. 
There are no available statistics later than those of a censu.s taken 
in IQOI, from which it app^ed that the population then numbered 
17,460, of whom the garrison and its families amounted to 6595, 
the civil population, being British subjects, to 17,818, and aliens 
resident under permits to 3047. The latter are chiefly working men 
and domestic servants. 

Constitution .—Gibraltar is a crown colony. Of local govern¬ 
ment properly so called there-is none. There is a sanitary 
commission which is vested with large powers of spending and 
with the control of buildings and streets and other matters 
managed by local authorities in England. Its members are 
appointed by the governor. An appeal from their decisions, so 
far as they affect individuals, lies to the supreme court. Apart 
from the garrison and civil officials there are comparatively 
few members of the Anglican Church. The great majority of 
the people belong to the Church of Rome. The Jews have 
four synagogues. The Protestant dissenters have two places 
of worship, Presbyterian and Wesleyan. Education is not 
compulsory for the civil population, but most of the children, if 
not all, receive a fair education in private or private aided 
schools, The number of the children on the rolls of the private 
and private aided .schools was in 1905; boys, 1504; girls, 1733: 
total 3237. 

Commtne. -Except in re.spect of alcoholic lK]Uor.s anil tobacco 
Gibraltar luis been a fiee port .since the year 1705—a distinction 
due, it is .said, to the refn.sal of a sultan of Morocco to allow of much- 
needed exports from Morocco to Gibraltar if full liberty of trade 
wpif iwit granted to his subjects. During the great wars of tlie 
beginning of the 19th century trade was most active in Gibraltar, 
ami some large fortunes were made ; but trade on a large .scale lias 
almost disappeared. At the point of contact of two continents, 
on the direct line of ocean trade with the far East, in regular steam 
communication with all the great ports of Europe and with .North 
and .South America, Gibraltar, by its jxisition, is tittoil to be a trade 
centre of the world, but the unrest and susjncion engendered in 
Morocco by the intrigues and designs of the European powers, and 
excessive protective duties and maladministration in Spain, have 
done much to extiiigiiisli the traile of Gibraltar. There are, however, 
no tnislworthy statistics of imports and exports. Before the year 
1898 wine, beer and spirits were the only goods which paid duty. In 
that year a duty of id. per lb was for the first time put upon 
tobacco and produced /I444 ; the duty was, however, in force only 
ior a part of the year ; in 1899 the duty, at the same rate, produced 
{,770^. In 1902’ the duty on tobacco was raised to 2d. per lb 
and jiroduced ^29,311, In 1905 this duty produced ^24,575, The 
chiel lmsines.s of Gibraltar is the coaling of passing .steamers ; this 
gives work to several thousand men. Goods an' also landed for re- 
i>x|xirl to Morocco, but the bulk of the Morocco trade, much of 
which formerly came to Gibraltar, is now done by lines of steamers 
trading to and from Morocco direct to Britisli, German or French 
ports. Nearly all the fresh meat consumed in Gibraltar comes from 
Morocco, also large <|uantities of poultry and eggs. A lair amount of 
retail business is done with the passengers of ocean steamers which 
call on their way to and from the East and from Nortli and South 
America. 

The steam tonnage cleared annually since 1883 is .shown in the 
following table; ~ 


Yearly Average, 

British. 

ForuiRn. 

Total, 

1883-1885 . . 

3.515.135 

817,920 

4 , 343 , 0(11 

1886-1890 . 

4,507,101 

900.419 

5.415.5*0 

1891-1895 . . 

3,710,856 

975.390 

4,686,246 

1896-1900 . 

3,281,1(15 

i.oO^.^O? 

4 ,, 344 . 5 . 3 * 

1901-1905 . . 

2,810,849 

11309.649 

4,120,498 


The main sources of revenue arc (i.) duties upon wine, spirits, malt 
liquors and tobacco; (ii.) port and liarliour dues; (iii.) tavern 
•and other licences; (iv.) post and telegraph; (v.) ground and 
other rents; (vi.) stamps and miscellaneous. The returns before 
1898 were made in pesetas {5^81). In the following table 
these have lieen converted into .sterling at an average of excliange 
.30'=i:i' 


Yearly Average. 

1. 

H, 

lif^ 

iv. 

V, 

vt. Total. 

1886-T890 

9,69* 

17,070 

5387 

6,805 

6485 

*.873 48,31* 

1891-1895 

9,#50 

■ 3,157 

4*75 

7.833 

6208 

u.,113 , 50,836 

1896-1900 

14,071 

8 , 43 J 

4136 

10,016 

59*4 

'4,460 ; 57,042 

1 I 9 bi>i 905 

35.900 

6,028 

3905 

12,091 

6945 

15,859 80,728 

Year 1905 

,36.554 

5,87* 

4050 

16.551 

7409 

17,007 87,523 


The money, weights and meiuurelin Iggfl pse are British. Before 
1898 Spanish money only was m use* The great depreciation of the 
Spanish currency during the war with the United States led in 1898 
to the reintroduction of British currency as the legal tender money 
of Gibraltar. Notwithstanding this change the Spanish dollar still 
remains in current use; much of the rel^l business of the town 
being done with persons resident in Spain, the dollar fully holds 
its own. “ 

Harbour and Fortifications .—Great changes were made in the 
defences of Gibraltar early^in the 20th century. Guns of the 
newest types replaced those of older patterns. The heavier 
pieces instead of being at or near the sea-level, are now 
high up, many of them on the crest line of the Rock; their 
lateral range and fire area has thereby been greatly increased 
and their efficiency improved in combination with an elaborate 
system of range finding. <• 

With the completion of the new dockyard works the value 
of Gibraltar as a naval base has greatly increased. It can now 
undertake all the ordinary repairs and coaling of a large fleet. 
There is an enclosed harbour in which a fleet can safely anchor 
secure from the attacks of torpedo boats. A mole, at first 
intended for commercial purposes, closes the north end of the 
new harbour. The Admiralty, however, soon found that their 
needs had outgrown the first design and the so-callcd Commercial 
Mole has been taken over for naval purposes, plans for a new 
commercial mole being prepared. The funds for these extensive 
works were provided by the Naval Works Loan .Acts of 1895 
and subsequent years. 

The land space available for the purposes of dockyard exten¬ 
sion being very limited, a space of about 64 acres was reclaimed 
from the sea in front of the Alameda and the road to Ro,sia; 
some of the land reclaimed was as much as 40 ft. under water. 
The large quantity of material required for this purjwse was 
obtained by tunnelling the Rock from W. to E. and from quarries 
above Catalan Bay village, to which access was gained through 
the tunnel. The graving docks occupy the dug-out site of tlie 
former New Mole Parade. There are three of these docks, 
850, 550 and 450 ft. in length respectively. The largest dock 
is divisible by a central caisson so that four ships can be ducked 
at one time. The docks are all 95 ft. wide at the entrance with 
35 i ft. of water over the silks at low-water spring tides. The 
pumping machinery can empty the largest dock, 105,000 tons 
of water, in five hours. There are two workshops for the chief 
constructor’s and chief engineer’s departments, each 407 ft. long 
and 322 broad. For the staff captain’s department and stores 
there are buildings with 250,000 ft. of floor space. ,\l the north 
end of the yard are the administrative offices, slipways for 
destroyers, a slip for small craft, an ordnance wharf and a boat 
camber. 'The reclaimed area is faced with a wharf wall of con¬ 
crete blocks for an unbroken length of 1600 ft. with 33 ft. of 
water alongside at low tide ; on this wharf are powerful shears 
and cranes. 

The enclosed harbour covers 440 acres, 250 of which have a 
minimum depth of 30 ft. at low water. It is closed on the S. 
and S.W. by the New Mole (1400 ft.) and the New Mole extension 
{2700 ft.), together 4100 ft.; on the W. by the Detached Mole 
(2720 ft.) and on the N. by the Commercial Mole. 

The New Mole, so called to distinguish it from the Old Mole 
and its later extension the Devil’s Tongue at the north end of 
the town, is said to have been begun by the Spaniards in 1620. 
It was successfully assaulted by landing parties from the British 
fleet under Sir George Rooke at the capture of Gibraltar by the 
British in 1704. It was extended at different times, and before 
the beginning of the new works was 1400 ft. in length. The 
New Mole, with its latest extension, has a width at top of 102 ft. 
It is formed of rubble stone floated into position in barges. It 
lias a continuous wharf wall on the harbour side 
3500 ft. long, with water alongside 30 to 35 ft. deep. 
On the outer side coal is stacked in sheds extentling 
nearly the whole length of the mole. 

The Deteched Mole is a vertical wall formed of concrete 
blocks, each block weighing 2S tons. These block.s were 
built together on the sloping block system upona rulible 
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foundation of stone (^postte^ by J)arges and levelled by divers 
for the reception of the concrete blocks. 

The G)nimercial Mole is now chiefly used by the navy as a 
convenient wharf for destroyers. It encloses the harbour to 
the north and extends^westward from the end of the Devil’s 
Tongue. At the end neareft the to^ are large stores; there is 
also a small wharf on. its outer side which is used by the tenders 
of ocean steamers and by the small boats which ply to Algeciras. 

This mole is built of rubble, and ^t its western end it has an 
arm about 1600 ft. long running S. in the direction of the Detached 
Mole. Parallel with and inside the western arm are five jettie.s. 
The jetties and western arm have extensive coal sheds and are 
faced with a concrete wharf wall of a total length of 7000 ft. 
with 20 to 30 ft. of water alongside. The Devil’s Tongue wu.s 
an extension of the Old Mole, Constructed during the great siege 
1779-1783 in order to bring a flanking fire to bear upon part of 
the Spanish lines. It owes its name to the success with which 
it played its destined part. (H. M.») 

History .—Gibraltar was known to the Greek and Roman 
geographers as Calpe or Alybe, the two names being probably 
corruptions of the same local (perhaps Phoenician) word. The 
eminence on the African coast near Geuta which bears the 
modem English name of Apes’ Hill was then designated Abyla ; 
and Calpe and Abyla, at least according to an ancient and widely 
current interpretation, formed the renowned Pillars of Hercules 
(Herculis colunmac, 'H/kikAcuhs irrljA.a(.), which for centuries 
were the limits of enterprise to the seafaring peoples of the 
Mediterranean world. The military history of the Rock begins 
with its capture and fortification by Tariq in 711. In 1309 
it was retaken by Alonzo Perez de Guzman for Ferdinand IV. 
of Castile and Leon, who, in order to attract inhabitants to the 
spot, offered an asylum to thieves and murderers, and promised 
to levy no taxes on the import or export of goods. The attack 
of Ismail ben Ferez in 1315 (2nd siege) was frustrated ; but in 
3333 Vasco Perez de Meyra, having allowed the fortifications 
and garrison to decay, was obliged to capitulate to Mahomet IV. 
(3rd siege) after a defence of five months. Alonzo’s attempts 
to recover possession (4th siege) were futile, though pertinacious 
and heroic ; but after his successful attack on Algeciras in 1344 
he was encouraged to try his fortune again at Gibraltar. In 
J349 he invested the Rock, but the siege (5th siege) was brought 
to an untimely close by his death in March 1350. The next or 
6th siege resulted simply in the transference of the position from 
the hands of the king of Morocco to those of Yussef III. of 
Granada (1411), and the 7th, undertaken by the Spanish count of 
Niebla, Enrique de Guzman, proved fatal to the besieger and his 
forces (1435). In 1462, however, success attended the efforts 
of Alonzo de Arcos (8th siege), and in August the Rock passed 
once more under Christian sway. The duke of Medina Sidonia, 
a powerful grandee who had assisted in its capture, was anxious 
to get possession of the fortress, and though Henry IV. at first 
managed to maintain the claims of the crown, the duke ultimately 
made good his ambition by force of arms (9th siege), and in 1469 
the king was constrained to declare his son and his heirs perpetual 
governors of Gibraltar. In 1479 Ferdinand and Isabella made 
the second duke marquess of Gibraltar, and in 1492 the third 
duke, Don Juan, was reluctantly allowed to retain the fortress. 
At length in 15c 1 it was formally incorporated with the domains 
of the crown. Don Juan tried in 1506 to recover poisscssion, 
and added a :oth to Hie list of sieges. In 1540 the garrison had 
to defend^itself against a much more formidable attack (iith 
siege)—^the pirates of Algiers having determined to recover the 
Rock for Mahomet and themselves. The conflict was severe, 
but resulted in the repulse of the besiegers. After this the 
Spaniards made great efforts to strengthen the place, and they 
succeeded so well that throughout Europe Gibraltar waaregarded 
as impregnable, the engineer Daniel Speckle (1536-1^9) being 
chiaffy responsible for the design of the fortifications. 

Gibraltar was taken by the allied British and Dutch forces, 
after a three days’ siege, on the 24th of July 1704 (see Spanish 
Succession, War of the). 'The capture was made, as the 
jvap*was being fought, in the interests of Charles, archduke o^ 


AustA, but Sir George Rookei^g.^), the British admiral, on his 
own responsibility caused the British flag to lie hoisted, and 
took possession in iiame of Queen Anne, whose government 
ratified the occupation. A great number of the inhabitants of the 
town of Gibraltar abandoned their homes rather than recognize 
the authority of the invaders. The Spaniards quickly assembled 
an army to recapture the place, and a new siege opened in October 
1704 by troops of France and Spain under the marquess of 
Villadarias. 'The activity of the British admiral, Sir John Ixake, 
and of the military governor, Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt 
(who had commanded the land forcc.s in July), rendered the 
efforts of the besiegers useless. A notable incident of this siege 
was the gallant attempt made by 500 chosen volunteers to surprise 
the garrison (31st of October), an attempt which, at first success¬ 
ful, in the end failed disastrously. Finally, in April 1705 the 
French marshal de Tcss6, who had replaced Villadarias, gave up 
the siege and retired. During the next twenty years there were 
endless negotiations for the peaceful surrender of the fortress, 
varied in 1720 by an abortive attempt at a coup de main, which 
was thwarted by the resourcefulness of the governor of Minorca 
(Colonel Kane), who threw reinforcements and supplies into 
Gibraltar at the critical moment. In 1726 the Spaniards again 
appealed to arms. But the count of las ’f’orres, who had the 
chief command, succeeded no better than his predecessors. The 
place had been strengthened since 3705, and the defence ol 
the garrison under Brigadier Clayton, the lieutenant-governor. 
Brigadier Kane ol Minorca, and the governor, the earl of Port- 
more, who arrived with reinforcements, was so effective tjjgt the 
armistice of the 12th of June practically put a close to the siege, 
though two years elapsed before the general pacification ensued. 

Neither in the War of theAustrian Succession nor in that of 1762 
did Spain endeavour to besiege the rock, but the War of American 
Independence gave her better opportunities, and the sitgeof 
great siege of 1779 1783 is justly regained as one of aibniiMr 
the most memorable sieges of history. The governor, (/FZ>- 
Gencral Sir George Augustus Elliot (afterwards l..ord 
Heathfield), was informed from England on the 6th of July 1779 
that hostilities had liegun. A short naval engagement in the 
straits took place on the nth, and General Elliot made everj- 
preparation for resistance. It was not, however, until the month 
of August that the Spaniards became threatening, 'fhe method 
of the besiegers appeared to be starvation, but the inten’al 
between strained relation.^ and war had been well employed b\' 
the ships, and supplies were, for the time at any rate, sufficient. 
While the .Spanish siege batterie.s were being construcTcd the 
fortress fired, and many useful artillery experiments were carried 
out by the garrison at this time and subsequently throughout the 
siege, f )n the 14th of November there took place a spirited naval 
action in which the privateer “ Buck,” Captain Fagg, forced her 
way into harbour. This was one of many such incidents, which 
usually arose from the attempts made from time to time by vessels 
to introduce supplies from Tangier and elsewhere. December 
1779, indeed, was a month of privation for the garrison, though 
of little actual fighting. ■ In January 1780, on the rumour of an 
approaching convoy, the. price of foods ‘‘ fell more than two- 
tbirds,” and Admiral Sir George Rodney won a great victory 
over De l.angara and entered the harbour. Prince William 
Henry (afterwards King William f V.) served on board the British 
fleet as a midshipman during this expedition. Supplies and 
reinforcements were thrown into the fortress by Rodney, and the 
whole affair was managed with the greatest address both by the 
home government and the royal navy. “ The garrison,” in spite 
of the scurvy, “ might now he considered in a perfect state of 
defence,” says Drinkwater. 

On the 7th of June took place an attack by Spanish fireships, 
which were successfully dealt with by the naval force in the bay 
under Captain Lesley of H.M. frigate ” Enterprise.’' Up to 
October the state of things within the fortress was much what it 
had been after Rodney’s success. “ The enemy’s operations on 
the land side had been for many months so unimportant a.s 
scarcely to merit our attention ” (Drinkwater). Scurs'v was, 
however, prevalent |^e Drinkwater, p. I2i), and the supply 
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question had agdn become aci|te« Though the enemy s baAenes 
did not open Mi, the siege works steadily progressed, in spite 
of the fire from the fortress, and there were freauent smaU engi^e- 
ments at sea in which the English were nof always successful. 
Fwrtijer, the expulsion, with great harshness, of the English 
residents of Barbary territory put an end to a service of supply 
and information which had been of the greatest value to Elliot 
(January 17R1). Three more months passed m forced inaction, 
which the garrison, stinted as it was,endured c^ly. 
iith of A^l 1781, on the arnval of a British 
under Admiral Darby, the whole of the Spanish b^e^ies ^ened 
fire. Stores were landed in the midst of a heavy 
and much damage was done both to the fortifications and mihUty 
buildings and to the town. At this time there was a good d^l 
of indi^pline in the garrison, with which General Elliot dedt 
severely. This wis in the last degree necessary, ^ 
bardmmt continued up to the 1st of June, after which the rate 
of the enemy’s fire decreased to 5°° J0«nds per day. B^he 
rath of July it had almost ceased. In September the firing af^in 
became intense and the casualties increased, the working parties 
suffering somewhat heavily. In O^ber there was less ex 
penditure of ammunition, as both sides were now wel covered, 
and in November the governor secretly » Rteat couiitw- 

stroke. The sortie made on the night of the 26th-27th of 
Novemlier was brilliantly successful, and the 
works were mostly destroyed. At the dose of the year tl 

garrison was thus again in an excellent position. 

EarV in 17*2 a new form of gun-carriage wheel, allowing of 
a large angle of depression being given, was invented by an 
officCT of the Royal Artillery, and indeed throughout the sieg 
many experiments (such os would nowadays be omied out at a 
school of gunnery) were made with guns, mountings, amraun- 
tion, methods of fire, &c., both in Gibralto 
camp The gun-carnage referred to enabled 93 /o of hits to 
S obt.in«l*t .4=0^,. rw. I" Apnl g»t.. fa 
shot were constructed by order of the governor, these were 
destined to be famous. At the same tune it 
the due de Crillon was now to command the besiegers (french 
and .Spaniards) with D’Arfon as his chief engineer. Jhe grand 
attack was now imminent, and preparations were made to repel 
it (July 1782). The chief feature of the attack was to be, m 
reported on the 26th of July, ten ships “ fortified 6 or 7 f^ 
thick . . . with green timber bolted with iron, cork and raw 
hides ; which were to carry guns of heavy metal and be bom^ 
proof on the top with a descent for the shells to shde off , ^t 
these vessels . . were to be moored within half gunshot of 

the walls,” &c. On the other side many of the now existing 
rock galleries were made about this time The count of Artois 
and another French prince arrived in the French lines in Augu. 
to witness the culminating effort of the besiegers, and some 
polite correspondence passed between Cnllon pd the governor 
(%inted bDrinkwater, p. 267). The garrison rn^e a pre- 
limnarv trial of the red-hot shot on the 8th of Septemter, and 
the success of the experiment not only elated the garrison but wm 
S insttlental^ causing Crillon to hasten the main attek. 
AftCT a preliminary bombardment the famous battering ships 
took up their positions in broad daylight on the 13th ^d 
opened fire. The British solid shot seem to have faded absolute y 
to*penetrate the massive wooden armour on the sides and the 
roofs of the battering ships, and about noon the ships h^ 
settled down to their work and wore shwtii^ coolly and ^ur- 
ately. But between 1 and 2 p.m. the Bntiih 
to use the red-hot shot freely. All day the artillery duel went 
on the shore guns, though inferior in number, steadily 
*e upper hand, a^d the battering ships were m great distress 
by nightfall. The struggle continued in the dark, the garrison 
Sw sCting rapidly and well, and one by one the ten ships 
were set on fire. Before noon on the 14th the attack had com 
to an end by the annihilation of the batte^ fieet, eveiy ship 
having been blown up or burnt to the water s edge. 

8300 rounds were njended by the ^son ^hpuA le« ^ » 
hundred piece, were in action. The enemy s bombardment 


was, however, resumed and partkl enga^wments continued up to 
the third naval relief of the fortress by Ixird Howe, who won a 
great victory at sea over ths^Spaniards. The long siege emc to 
an end on the 6th of February 1783, when thq due de Cnllon 
informed Elliot that the preliminaries of peace had been signed. 
On the 31st of March the duke visited The fortress, and many 
courtesies passed between Ihe late enemies. Captain (after¬ 
wards Colonel) John Drinkwatcr (1762-1844), the historian of 
the siege, first published his work in 1785. A new edition^f 
A History of the Siege of Gibraltar was published in 1905. The 
history of the four eventful years’ siege is fully detailed also in 
the Memoir, attached to Green’s Siege of Gibraltar (1784), of its 
gallant defender Sir George Augustus Elliot, afterwards l^rd 
Hcathfield, whose military skill and moral courage place him 
among the best soldiers and noblaet men of his time. 

Since 1783 the history of Gibraltar has been comparatively 
uneventful. In the beginning of 1801 there were rumours of a 
Spanish and French attack, but the Spanish ships were defeated 
off Algcciras in June by Admiral Saumarez. Improvements 
in the fortifications, maintenance of military discipline and 
legislation in regard to trade and smuggling, are tlie principal 
matters of recent interest. 
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GIBSON, CHARLES DANA (1867- ), American artist and 

illustrator, was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, on the 14th of 
September 1867. After a year’s study at the. schools of the Art 
Students’ League, he began with some modest little drawings 
for the humorous weekly Life. 'These he followed up with more 
serious work, and soon made a place for himself as the delineator 
of the American girl, at various occupations, particula.rly those 
out of doors. These obtained an enormous vogue, being after¬ 
wards published in book form, running through many editions. 
The “Gibson Girl” stood for a type of healthy, vigorous, 
beautiful and refined young womanhood. Some book dlustra- 
tions followed, notobly for The Prisoner of Zenda. He was 
imitated by many of the younger draughtsmen, copied by 
amateurs, and his popularity was shown in his engagement by 
Collier's Weekly to furnish weekly for a year a double page, 
receiving for the fifty-two drawings the sum of *50 000 said 
to have been the largest amount ever paid to an illustrator 
for such a commission. These drawings covered various local 
themes and were highly successful, bemg drawn with pen and 
ink with masterly facility and gre^directness and economy of 
line. So popular was one series. The Adventures Mr Tipp, 
that a successful play was modelled (in it. In 1906, although 
besieged with commissions, Gibson withdrew from nlustrative 
wor^ determining to devote himself to portraiture in Hm 
which direction he had already made some succc^ul experi¬ 
ments ; but in a few years he agam returned to illustration. 

GIBSON, EDMUND (1669-1748), English ’ 

was bonf at Bampton in Westmorland m 1669. In 1686 he 
was entered a scholar at Queen’s College, Oxford, where m 1692 
he published a valuable edition of the CAren'rir J h 

a Utin translation, indices and notes. This wm foUowd m 
1603 by an annotated edition of the De tnstttuUone oratma ot 
QubtiUan, and in 1695 by a translation m two volumes fpho 
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of Camden’s Britannia, l-withidA^ons and improvements,” in 
the preparation of which he hai been largely assisted by William 
Lloyd, John Sm\,th and other English antiquaries. Shortly 
after Thomas Tenlson’s elevation to the see of Canterbury in 
1694 Gibson was appointed chaplain and librarian to the arch¬ 
bishop, and in 1703 and 17I0 respectively he became rector of 
Lambeth and archdeacon of Surrey. In the discussions which 
arose during the reigns of William and Anne relative to the rights 
and privileges of the Convocation, pibson took a very active 
part, and in a series of pamphlets warmly argued for the right 
of the archbishop to continue or prorogue even the lower house 
of that assembly. The controversy suggested to him the idea 
of those researches which resulted in the famous Codex juris 
ecdesiastici Anglicani, published in two volumes folio in 1713,—a 
work which discusses more leaAedly and comprehensively than 
any other the legal rights and duties of the English clergy, and 
the constitution, canons and articles of the English Church. In 
1716 Gibson was presented to the see of Lincoln, whence he was in 
1720 translated to that of London, where for twenty-five years he 
exercised an immense influence, being regularly consulted by Sir 
Robert Walpole on all ecclesiastical affairs. While a consecu¬ 
tive in church politics, and declaredly opposed to methodism, 
he was no persecutor, and indeed broke with Walpole on the 
Quakers’ Relief Bill of 1736. He exercised a vigilant over¬ 
sight over the morals of his diocese ; and his fearless denunciation 
of the licentious masquerades which were popular at court 
finally lost him the royal favour. Among the literary efiorts 
of his later years the principal were a series of Paslord Letters 
in defence of the “ gospel revelation,” against “ lukewarmness ” 
and “ enthusiasm,” and on various topics of the day ; also the 
Preservative against Popery, in 3 vols. folio (1738), a compilation 
of numerous controversial writings of eminent Anglican divines, 
dating chiefly from the period of James II. Gibson died on the 
6th of September 1748. 

A .second edition of the Codex juris, " revised and improved, witli 
large additions by the author," was published at Oxford in 1761. 
Besides the works already mentioned, Gibson published a number 
ol ^ermoH^ and other works of a religious and devotional kind. 
The Vita Thomae Bodleii with the Historia Bibliothecae Bodleianae 
in the Catalog! Ubrorum manuscriptorum (Oxford, 1697), and the 
Ueliguiae Spelmanniattae (Oxford, 1698), are also from his pen. 

OIBSON, JOHN (1790-1866), English sculptor, was born near 
Conway in 1790, his father being a market gardener. To his 
mother, whom he described as ruling his father and all the family, 
he owed, like many other great men, the energy and determina¬ 
tion which carried him over every obstacle. When he was nine 
years old the family were on the point of emigrating to America, 
but Mrs Gibson’s determination stopped this project on their 
arrival at Liverpool, and there John was sent to school. The 
windows of the print shops of Liverpool riveted his attention, 
and, having no means to purchase the commonest print, he 
acquired the habit of committing to memory the outline of one 
figure after another, drawing it on his return home. Thus early 
he formed the system of observing, remembering and noting, 
sometimes even a month later, scenes and momentary actions 
from nature. In this way he, by degrees, transferred from the 
shop window to his paper at home the chief figures from David’s 
picture of Napoleon crossing the Alps, which, by particular 
request, he copi'd in bright colours as a frontispiece to a little 
schoolfellows new prayer-book, for sixpence. At fourteen years 
of age Gibson was apprenticed to a firm of cabinetmakers,— 
portrait ai^ miniature painters in Liverpool requiring a premium 
which his father could not give. This employment so disgusted 
him that after a year (being interesting and engaging then 
apparently as in after-life) he persuaded his masters to change 
his indentures, and bind him to the wood-carving with which 
their furniture was ornamented. This satisfied him fq^ another 
year, when an introduction to the foreman of some marble 
works, and the sight of a small head of Bacchus, unsettled him 
again. He had here caught a glimpse of his true vocation, and 
in his leisure hours began to model with such success that his 
efforts found their way to the notice of Mr Francis, the proprietor 
gf Ae marble works. The wood-carving now, in turn, becamd* 
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his av^ion j and having in vaii^ntreated his masters to set 
him free, he instituted a strike. He was every lay duly at his 
post, but did no work. Threats, and even a blow, moved him 
not. At length the%fier of £70 from Francis for the rebellious 
apprentice was accepted, &nd Gibson found himself at last 
bound to a master for the art of sculpture. Francis paid the 
lad 6s. a week, and received good prices for his works,—sundry 
early works by the youthful sculptor, which exist in Liverpool 
and the neighbourhood, going by the name of Francis to this 
day. It was while thus apprenticed that Gibson attracted 
the notice of William Roscoe, the historian. For him Gibson 
executed a basso rilievo in terra-cotta, now in the Liverpool 
museum. Roscoe opened to the sculptor the treaisures of his 
library' at Allerlon, by which he became acquainted with the 
designs of the great Italian masters. 

A cartoon of the Fall of the Angels marked this period,—now 
also in the Liverpool museum. We must pass over his studies 
I in anatomy, pursued gratuitously by the kindness of a medical 
man, and his introductions to families of refinement and culture 
in Liverprool. Roscoe was an excellent guide to the young 
aspirant, jrointing to the Greeks as the only examples for a 
sculptor. Gibson here found his true vocation. A basso rilievo 
of Psyche carried Iry the Zephyrs was the result. He sent it to 
the Royal Academy, where Flaxman, recogniring its merits, gave 
it an excellent place. Again he became unsettled. The ardent 
young breast panted for “ the great university of Art ”—Rome ; 
and the first step to the desired goal was to London. Here he 
stood between the opposite advice and influence of Flqjcman 
and Chantrey—the one urging him to Rome as the highest school 
of sculpture in the world, the other maintaining that London 
could do as much for him. It is not difficult to guess which was 
Gibson’s choice. He arrived in Rome in October 1817, at a 
comparatively late age for a first visit. There he immediately 
experienced the charm and goodness of tl^ true Italian character 
in the person of Clanova, to whom he had introduction.^,—the 
Venetian putting not only his experience in art but his purse 
at the English student’s service. Up to this time, though his 
designs show a fire and power of imagination in which no teaching 
is missed, Gib.son had had no instruction, and had studied at no 
Academy. In Rome he first became acquainted with rules and 
technicalities, in which the merest tyro was before him. Canova 
introduced him into the Academy supported by Austria, and, 
as is natural with a mind like Gibson’s, the first sense of his 
deficiencies in common matters of practice was depressing to him. 
He saw Italian youths alreadycxcelling,as they all do,in the draw¬ 
ing of the figure. But the tables were soon turned. His first 
work in marble—a “ Sleeping Shepherd ” modelled from a 
beautiful Italian boy—has qualities of the highest order. Gibson 
was soon launched, and distinguished patrons, first sent by 
Canova, made their way to his studio in the Via Fontanella. His 
aim, from the first day that he felt the power of the antique, was 
purity of character and beauty of form. He verj' seldom declined 
into the prettiness of Canova, and if he did not often approach the 
masculine strength which redeems the faults of Thorwaldsen, 
he more than once surpassed him even in that quality. We allude 
specially to his “ Hunter and Dog,” and to the grand promise 
of his “ Theseus and Robber,” which take rank as the highest 
productions of modern sculpture. He was essentially classic 
in feeling and aim, but here the habit of observation we have 
mentioned enabled him to snatch a grace beyond the reach pf a 
mere imitator. His subjects were gleaned from the free actions 
of the splendid Italian people noticed in his walks, and afterwards 
baptized with such mythological names as best fitted them. 
Thus a girl kissing a child, with a sudden wring of the figure, 
over her shoulder, became a “ Nymph and Cupid ” ; a woman 
helping her child with his foot on her hand on to her lap, a 
“ Bacchanteand Faun ” ; his “ Amazon thrown from her Horse,” 
one of his most original productions, was taken from an accident 
he witnessed to a female rider in a circus; and the “ Hunter 
holding in his Dog ” was also the result of a street scene. The 
prominence he gave among his favourite subjects to iJie little 
god “ of soft tribulations ” was no less owing to his facilities 









